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Kuppenheimer 


You  can  get  clothes  that  are  an  investment  in  good  appearance.  Mighty  easy 
to  prove  it — for  fit  is  a  matter  you  can  see  for  yourself,  in  the  mirror. 
And  you  can  tell  the  quality  and  honest  pricing  of  Kuppenheimer  good  clothes 
in  a  glance. 
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12.  Yankee  (plain  dial)  $2.50 

The  lowest-priced  Ingersoll. 
(Canadian  Maflt  Ltaf  $J.3j) 


1.  Yankee  Radiolite  S3. 50 

"Tells  time  in  the  dark." 

{Canadian  Radidite  $4.00) 


2.  Eclipse  $4.00 

(In  Canada  $4.75) 

3.  Eclipse  Radiolite  $4.75 

(In  Canada  SS-JO) 


»    , m 

4.  Radiolite  2-in-l  $3.75 
For  desk  or  bureau. 

(In  Canada  $4.25) 


5.  Midget  $5.00 

(In  Canada  JJ.JO) 

7.  Midget  Radiolite  $5.  75 

( In  Canada  S6.2S) 
U.  S.  Prices  include  Tax 


Now  in 
dealers' 
windows 


Fit  Yourself  to  an  Ingersoll 

—  by  this  window  display 

WATCH  needs — and  watch  tastes — differ.  But 
there  are  Ingersolls  to  fit  every  need  or  taste. 
The  display  pictured  above  helps  you  to  fit  yourself. 

Find  a  display — and  then  find  yourself.  It's  a  fasci- 
nating quest  and  bound  to  be  successful.  Maybe  your 
taste  doesn't'correspond  with  the  choices  we  suggest. 
All  right,  make  your  own  choice — so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Ingersolls  are  made  to  meet  your  likes,  not  ours. 

—  or  by  this  advertisement 
If  you'd  like  to  check  up  now,  here's  your  chance. 
The  groups  listed  on  the  display  appear  below.  The 
numbers  refer  to  the  watches  shown  on  the  sides 
of  this  advertisement. 


Boys  

Bricklayers  . 
Carpenters 
Clerks  .... 
Electricians  . 
Engineers  .  . 
Factory  Men 


1-6-8-12  Farmers   1-2-9-11 

12-1-11  Girls   4-5-6-7 

12-1-11  Laboring  Men  .  .  .  12-1-11 

3-9-10  Machinists   12-1-11 

1-2-11  Miners   1-3-11 

6-8-9  Motorists   1-6-9 

1-11-12  Nurses   4-5-6 

Plumbers   1-3-11 


Professional  and 

Business  Men  .  .  8-9-10 

Railroad  Men  ....  9-10-11 

Salesmen   8-9-11 

Service  Men  ....  3-6-9 

Sportsmen   2-6-9 

Women   4-5-6-7 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Montreal 


6.  Writt  Radiolite  $6.25 

"Tells  time  in  the  dark." 
(In  Canada  S0-7S) 


8.  Waterbury  (plain  dial)  $5.50 

The  1 2-size  jeweled  Ingersoll. 

fin  Canada  $7.00) 


Cm) 


Waterbury  Radiolite  $6.25 

Choice  of  "silver"  face  or 
black  face. 
(In  Canada  $7.75) 


10.  Reliance  (nickel)  $8.00 

7-jeweled.  The  thinnest  16-size, 
7-jewel  watch  made  in  America. 
( In  Canada  SQ.-j) 


11.  Reliance  (gold-filled)  $11.50 

Back  View.  Face  like  No.  10. 

(In  Canada  $14.50) 
U.  S.  Prices,  include  Tax 
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COMMUNITY  PLATE 


The  woman  intent  on  Correct  Service 
becomes  doubly  critical  of  silverware— not  only 
to  have  the  right  pieces,  but  to  have  each  piece 
right  in  itself. 

So  she  rather  deprecates  the  average  orange 
spoon— hardly  more  than  an  ordinary  teaspoon 
—with  its  bowl  pointed  instead  of  blunt. 


oo  n 


Jor  Servinv  Oranges 
(jrape  Fruit,  eh. 

'tJn  ^Uelvel -lined 
Qifi  Case 


But  finding  a  very  real  delight  in  the  beautiful 
Community  Orange  Spoo?i,W\t\\  its  exquisitely 
suave  line  from  tip  to  tip. 

An  illustration  of  that  nice  sense  of  design  which 
makes  Community  T'late  sosatisfyingtoone's 
feeling  for  dainty  perfection  in  table  service. 
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General  Obregon  and  the  Villagers  of  Santa  Maria  Del  Tule  at  the  Foot  of  the  Gigantic  Cypress  Tree  Near  the  City  of  Oaxaca,  Supposed  to  be  the  Oldest  Tree  in  the  World 


ALVARO  OBREGON  is  still  almost  unknown  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
f\     country  and  is  very  imperfectly  appreciated  within  them.  It  may  surprise  the 
/  %    reader  to  learn  that  even  the  late  President  Carranza,  who  owed  his  ascendency 
to  Obregon's  military  achievements  and  worked  for  a  considerable  time  in  close 
conjunction  with  him,  died  without  gauging  his  character  aright  or  appreciating  his 
motives.  The  fact  is  there  are  two  Obregons;  one  of  whom  is  light-hearted,  superficial, 
jovial,  answering  most  men  according  to  their  limitations,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
jejune  commonplace  and  amusing  himself  by  shooting  folly  as  it  flies;  and  another  who 
is  thoughtful,  serious,  solicitous  about  national  and  international  problems  and  whose 
conversation  is  pregnant,  suggestive  and  illuminating. 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the  former,  who  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  public, 
while  but  very  few  seem  to  get  on  speaking  terms  with  the  latter.  This  trait,  I  may 
add,  characterizes  other  members  of  his  family.  For  example,  his  brother  Don  Jose,  the 
ex-schoolmaster  of  Huatabampo,  is  likewise  a  twofold  personality  who  gives  of  his  best 
to  very  few.  I  have  listened  to  scores  of  ordinary  conversations  between  Obregon  and 
his  political  friends  and  supporters,  as  well  as  to  his  ordinary  table  talk,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  amazing  difference  between  those  two  psychological  aspects 
of  the  same  individual. 

And  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  politico-social  movement  of  which 
he  is  now  the  recognized  chief— and  the  manifold  bearings  of  which  are  nowhere  fully 
realized— his  name  and  career  mark  one  of  the  most  fateful  epochs  in  Mexican  history. 
They  will  be  creditably  associated  with  the  closing  of  an  era  of  revolutionary  chaos  and 
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the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  such  peace,  order  and  reconstruction  as  the  psychology  of 
the  Mexican  peoples  and  the  chronically  disturbed  condition  of  the  civilized  world  will 
allow.  Not  only  has  he  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  band  of  assassins  and  plunderers 
who  kept  the  republic  continually  immersed  in  human  gore,  but  he  has  roused  from 
their  secular  torpor  a  large  section  of  the  people,  wakening  them  to  an  incipient  sense 
of  their  rights,  providing  them  with  the  legal  means  of  exercising  these,  exhorting  them  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others  and  releasing  numerous  forces  which,  one  hopes,  under  his 
direction,  may  ultimately  prove  constructive. 

The  new  current  may,  for  example,  contribute  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  racial 
barriers  and  enable  a  future  administration  to  fuse  into  a  single  organized  entity  the 
many  heterogeneous  ethnical  fragments  of  which  the  republic  is  composed.  For  as  yet 
Mexico  is  only  a  state,  not  a  nation  in  the  strict  sense  of  this  term.  The  process  of 
unification  to  which  Obregon's  name,  exploits  and  doctrines  have  given  the  first  impetus 
is  only  in  its  initial  stage  to-day,  and  the  peoples  undergoing  its  operation  are  hardly 
conscious  of  any  change.  But  though  as  yet  scarcely  noticeable,  it  is  real  and  widespread 
and  may  well  become  effective,  if  the  future  president  reenforces  it,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  will,  with  the  series  of  statesmanlike  measures  which  he  unfolded  to  me  in  the 
course  of  our  daily  conversations. 

That  in  brief  is  an  imperfect  summary  of  what  General  Obregon  has  already  achieved. 
It  represents  the  upshot  of  eight  years  of  a  tremendous  struggle  against  bitter  enemies 
and  well-meaning  friends  and  of  the  heaviest  sacrifices  which  any  man  could  make  for 
the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  If  he  should  be  further  destined  to  work  out 
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to  a  satisfactory  issue  the  far-ranging  schemes  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  politico-social  fabric  which  he  is  now 
turning  over  in  his  mind,  he  will  have  conferred  upon 
Mexico  the  moral  leadership  of  Latin  America  and  a 
creditable  position  among  the  progressive  states  of  the 
New  World. 

But  the  difficulties  with  which  he  will  have  to  cope  are 
formidable,  and  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  that  as  yet  he 
fully  appreciates  their  magnitude.  It  is  so  natural  for  a 
strong  man  about  to  take  over  the  reins  of  government  for 
the  first  time  to  assume  that  his  will  is  powerful  enough 
to  hinder  events  the  occurrence  of  which  lies  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Moreover,  the  greatest  statesman  the  world 
could  produce  would  be  helpless  without  trained,  loyal  and 
gifted  assistants  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  far-reaching 
program  of  reconstruction. 

Like  an  architect  who  can  design  an  edifice  and  supervise 
the  work  but  requires  stonecutters,  masons,  bricklayers 
and  hodmen  to  build  it,  the  new  president  of  Mexico  can 
effect  little  without  conscientious  and  energetic  public 
servants.  The  lack  of  these — and  as  yet  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy civil  service  in  the  country— was  the  blight  of  those 
of  his  few  predecessors  who  would  fain  have  introduced 
a  new  and  better  ordering  of  things  political  and  social  into 
the  republic.  Obregon  himself,  as  a  military  commander, 
had  first  of  all  to  create  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely, 
and  as  a  reforming  president  he  will  be  obliged  to  form  a 
body  of  honest  bureaucrats;  and  this  is  a  formidable  task. 
Carranza  once  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  class  of  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded: 
"I  confess  that  many  of  them  are  drags  in  lieu  of  helps. 
They  damage  instead  of  furthering  the  cause,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  I  cannot,  at  least  not  at 
once.  They  stood  by  me  in  critical  moments,  and  if  I  were 
to  throw  them  over  now  I  should  be  not  merely  displaying 
ingratitude  but  tempting  fate  and  jeopardizing  what  has 
already  been  achieved." 

Obstacles  and  Difficulties 

THE  idealist,  Francisco  Madero — a  very  different  type 
of  man  from  Carranza — gave  forcible  expression  to  this 
plaint  when  he  wrote:  "All  wars  in  Mexico,  whether  civil 
or  foreign,  have  produced  a  class  of  condottieri  who,  the 
struggle  once  over  and  the  victory  won,  exact  from  the 
country  an  exorbitant  price  for  their  services;  and  who,  if 
not  rewarded  commensurately  with  their  own  estimate  of 
their  achievements,  are  apt  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  new 
government." 

Now  Madero,  the  visionary,  who  in  conceiving  his  proj- 
ects took  scant  account  of  realities,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  good  intentions  allied 
with  political 
power  but  devoid 
of  trustworthy  in- 
struments, for 
while  he  was  striv- 
ing to  fire  his  en- 
vironment with 
his  own  enthusi- 
asm for  demo- 
cratic principles 
and  universal 
brotherhood  his 
army  in  Morelos 
was  plundering 
and  maltreating 
the  wretched  in- 
habitants. But  he 
had  at  least  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the 
dangers  that  be- 
set him,  and  he 
knew  that  a  man's 
most  formidable 
enemies  are  those 
of  his  own  house- 
hold. 

General  Obre- 
gon is  equally  well 
aware  of  this  peril 
to  which  I  more 
than  once  ven- 
tured to  draw  his 
attention.  The 
inner  temper  of 
the  man  toward 
militarism  in  gen- 
eral and  toward 
the  monstrous 
forms  which  it  had 
assumed  in  Mex- 
ico is  clearly  re- 
flected in  many 
of  his  official  acts 
and  words  as  far 
back  as  the  first 
stages  of  his 


military  career.  Early  in  the  year  1913,  when  the  so-called 
plan  of  Guadalupe  was  drawn  up,  Obregon  made  the  fol- 
lowing specific  proposal  to  the  Sonora  Commission,  which 
was  to  visit  Carranza  and  recognize  him  as  first  chief:  "I 
request  you  to  present  my  respects  to  Senor  Carranza  and 
to  suggest  to  him  in  my  name  that  he  issue  a  decree  dis- 
qualifying all  of  us  chiefs  who  are  taking  any  part  in  the 
present  armed  movement  to  occupy  any  public  posts,  inas- 
much as  all  our  national  misfortunes  have  been  caused  by 
the  unbridled  ambitions  of  military  men." 

From  these  sentiments  General  Obregon  has  never 
swerved. 

During  our  tour  through  the  southern  and  eastern 
states  I  once  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  General  Obre- 
gon the  difficulties  that  might  rise  from  a  natural  desire  to 
reward  the  men  to  whose  efforts  the  overthrow  of  the 
Carranza  administration  was  due.  He  replied  that  no  such 
difficulty  existed  for  him,  and  in  a  remarkable  speech 
which  he  delivered  next  day  in  Puebla  he  plainly  said  that 
one  of  the  blights  of  every  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
past  had  been  the  alleged  necessity  or  expediency  of  duly 
recompensing  its  champions. 

"I  have  heard  it  said,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  same  exi- 
gency will  rise  up  once  more  as  an  obstacle  to  national 
progress.  Well,  I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  an  error.  It 
will  not.  I  for  my  part  regard  all  the  efforts — and  they 
were  truly  heroic — of  those  who  contributed  to  free  the 
country  from  the  nightmare  of  the  dictatorship  as  unselfish 
and  patriotic  and  far  too  precious  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  public  posts  or  emoluments.  The  gratitude 
of  the  country  and  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged 
their  duties  as  high-minded  citizens  constitute  the  only 
meed  worthy  of  these  brave  men.  This  way  of  viewing  the 
matter  will  enable  the  new  government  to  choose  its  servants 
without  constraint  and  to  enlist  the  services  of  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  transact  the  business  of  the  nation." 

Another  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  with  which  the 
new  president  of  the  republic  will  have  to  cope  turns  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  questions.now  outstanding  between 
his  country  and  foreign  nations  and  in  especial  upon  the 
measures  which  are  to  render  effective  Article  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  of  1917,  which  declares  that  the  clause 
nationalizing  the  products  of  the  subsoil — mineral,  oil,  and 
so  on — shall  not  have  retroactive  force.  It  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  say  aught  at  the  present  moment  calculated  to 
envenom  a  controversy  which  has  already  become  unduly 
rancorous.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  make  one  or 
two  remarks  which,  however  obvious,  are  too  often  ignored 
by  professional  politicians  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
abstractions  and  phrases. 

The  first  is  this:  The  sooner  an  earnest  endeavor  is 
made  to  get  this  embarrassing  obstacle  out  of  the  way  the 


smaller  will  be  the  sacrifice  it  will  entail.  Like  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Sibylline  Books,  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
incomparably  more  advantageous  to  conclude  the  bargain 
at  once  than  to  go  on  haggling  indefinitely  over  the 
terms. 

In  the  second  place,  the  matter  can  still  be  settled 
satisfactorily  for  both  sides  in  harmony  with  law  and 
equity,  for  as  yet  it  is  merely  a  dispute  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  foreign  individuals. 

But  the  subject  should  be  tackled  without  delay  and  in 
a  genuine  spirit  of  fair  play.  For  if  it  be  postponed  or 
approached  without  a  firm  resolve  to  arrange  it  amicably, 
moral  issues,  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  >  elsewhere 
alluded  under  the  name  of  "manifest  destiny,"*  are  sure 
to  catch  fire  and  set  the  interested  nations  in  a  blaze.  And 
that  would  constitute  the  most  sinister  upshot  to  what  at 
present  may  be  treated  as  a  mere  passing  misunderstand- 
ing. To-day  this  misunderstanding  can  be  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  canons  of  logic,  jurisprudence  and  equity. 
To-morrow  it  may  be  removed  to  the  domain  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  where  the  issues  will  be  wholly  trans- 
formed. And  that  to  my  mind  is  the  quarter  in  which  the 
most  formidable  and  imminent  danger  lurks. 

Constructive  Possibilities 

IASTLY,  I  should  like  to  record  my  conviction  that  no 
J  public  man  in  Mexico  is  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  questions  involved  as  General  Obregon,  nor  is  there  any 
other  endowed  either  with  equal  moral  courage  to  stand 
for  what  is  right  or  with  equal  capacity  to  discern  for  him- 
self and  to  bring  his  countrymen  to  see  where  justice  and  fair 
play  lie.  Moreover,  he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  visualizing 
such  issues  as  these  in  correct  perspective. 

Alvaro  Obregon,  then,  is  not  only  the  most  distinguished 
and  influential  representative— he  is  to  a  noteworthy 
extent  the  creator  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  forces, 
still  widely  scattered  and  seemingly  inadequate,  which 
appear  destined  ultimately  to  save  his  country  from  the 
irreparable  ruin  into  which  it  was  gradually  sinking. 
Hence  neither  the  present  condition  nor  the  immediate 
outlook  of  that  ill-starred  republic  can  be  fully  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  personality,  principles  and 
aims  of  the  man  who  for  more  than  eight  years  fostered  and 
drew  into  focus  such  constructive  elements  as  the  nation 
afforded  and  imbued  some  of  them  at  least  with  the  spirit 
of  a  sound  politico-social  philosophy. 

During  the  tumults,  risings  and  civil  wars  which  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  normal  state  of  the  republic  Obre- 
gon was  the  only  leader  of  note  who  fought  with  a  clear-cut 
plan  for  an  avowable  end.  Hating  the  effusion  of  blood, 
he  had  recourse  to  military  force  as  to  the  indispensable 

means  of  abol- 
ishing violence 
once  for  all. 

His  aim  was  the 
establishment  of 
peace,  order  and 
law  on  a  solid  and 
enduring  basis. 

The  ideals 
which  he  consist- 
ently advocated 
and  strove  to  up- 
hold were  moral- 
ity and  justice, 
and  it  is  these 
same  ideals  which 
those  who  know 
him  best  expect 
him  to  embody  in 
the  achievements 
with  which  his 
presidential  ca- 
reer will  be  as- 
sociated in  the 
history  of  his 
country. 


General  Obregon  on  a  Vltlt  to  Doctor  and  Mrt.  Dillon  at  Their  Hotel  In  Mexico  City 


*  The  Predominant 
Issues.  Cf.  War  and 
Other  Essays  by  VV. 
G.  Sumner.  "The 
claim  of  a  group  of 
people  to  hold  a  part 
of  the  earth's  surface 
is  never  absolute. 
Every  group  holds 
its  territory  by  force 
andholdsitsubjecl  to 
the  obligation  to  ex- 
ploit it  and  make  it 
contributory  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 
If  it  does  not  do  this 
it  will  probably  lose 
I  he  territory  by  the 
conquest  of  a  more 
energel  le  people. 
This  is  manifest 
destiny." 
(Continued  on 
Page  49) 
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them,  and  was  only  guarded  in  my  behavior  to  this 
man  whom  I  was  bound  to  meet  with  a  certain  civil- 
ity owing  to  my  position  in  Constantinople.  He  was 
drinking  champagne  now  at  fifteen  Turkish  pounds— 
about  three  English  pounds— a  bottle,  and  helping 
his  guests  to  it  lavishly. 

"  You  drink  nothing,  little  princess,"  he  said  to  Vera 
Ivanova.  "Another  glass  of  this  champagne— bad  as 
it  is  in  this  thieving  city— would  put  a  little  fire  into 
those  beautiful  eyes  of  yours." 

A  touch  of  color  crept  into  the  girl's  cheeks,  but 
she  did  not  show  any  pleasure  at  the  compliment. 

"  The  money  this  wine  costs,"  she  said,  "  would  feed 
manyofourpoorrefugeeswhodonot  get  enough  toeat." 


I WAS  dining  in 
the  Palace  Ho- 
tel at  Pera— the 
European  quarter  of 
Constantinople,  as 
most  people  know — 
when  I  saw  Sergius 
Kovalevsky  for  the 
first  time  after  fif- 
teen years,  and 
could  hardly  believe 

my  eyes,  though  I  was  certain  of  him  because  of 
the  poise  of  his  head,  rather  lionlike,  the  broad, 
low  forehead  beneath  a  mass  of  black  hair,  and 
a  square,  rough-hewn  face  which  had  given  him 
the  nickname  of  Danton,  the  hero  of  the  French 
Revolution,  among  the  boys  of  an  English  school  where  I 
had  been  his  special  chum.  We  little  guessed  then  that  he 
would  play,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  in  violence  as  well 
as  in  human  weakness,  the  part  of  Danton  in  a  revolution 
more  frightful  than  that  of  France  in  1789. 

He  was  not  looking  at  me  with  any  recognition,  though 
once  or  twice  his  eyes  met  mine,  but  at  the  girl  next  to  me — 
Vera  Ivanova — with  a  hungry  gaze  and  a  kind  of  mesmeric 
intent  to  draw  her  eyes  his  way.  But  she  did  not  see  him, 
and  sat  for  the  most  part  staring  at  the  tablecloth  as 
though  her  thoughts  were  miles  away  from  this  banquet 
provided  by  a  Cossack  general,  and  this  scene  of  luxury 
and  vice — vicious  because  of  its  prodigal  cost  in  a  world  of 
ruin  and  wretchedness. 

I  had  a  moment's  impulse  to  turn  to  her  and  say,  "  Do 
you  see  that  man  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  you?  That's 
Kovalevsky." 

Discretion  checked  the  words  on  my  lips.  Kovalevsky 
in  Constantinople!  That  may  not  seem  startling  now  to 
people  who  have  forgotten  the  first  phase  and  outstanding 
figures  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  and  who  even  now  know 
only  Trotzky  and  Lenine  as  the  leaders  of  that  appalling 
struggle.  It  was  Prince  Kovalevsky,  once  my  schoolfellow 
in  England,  who  had  led  the  way  to  the  communistic  ideal 
which  afterward  Lenine  imposed  on  Russia  with  an  autoc- 
racy and  cruelty  which  denied  all  liberty  of  opinion  and 
made  it  a  serfdom  as  intolerable  in  its  way  as  the  old 
tyranny  of  the  czars.  Kovalevsky  was  the  leader  of  the 
intellectuals  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  revolu- 
tion, and  it  was  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  equality 
and  brotherhood  of  the  Russian  people,  and  for  peace  to 
end  the  ghastly  massacres  of  war,  which  had  helped  to 
inflame  the  heart  of  the  peasants  to  whom  he  mostly 
spoke. 

Some  of  his  words  reached  out  to  other  countries.  Be- 
fore the  worst  atrocities  of  Bolshevism  had  happened  in 
this  convulsion  of  the  great  world  of  Russia,  his  philosophy 
and  idealism  had  appealed  to  men  of  other  nations,  sick 
of  slaughter,  agonized  by  the  long  horror  of  war,  and  in 
spiritual  revolt  against  the  European  system  which  had  led 
to  this  insanity.  Kovalevsky,  away  there  in  Russia, 
seemed  a  man  with  a  new  vision,  the  bearer  of  light  in  a 
world  of  darkness.  Then  suddenly  his  light  was  put  out 
when  Lenine  rose  to  power  and  proclaimed  the  terror. 
Kovalevsky's  name  dropped  out  of  history;  and  I,  think- 
ing back  to  him  as  a  school  friend,  remembering  his  love  of 
animals,  his  sensitive  shrinking  from  any  touch  of  cruelty, 
his  passion  for  English  poetry,  the  idealism  which  had 
marked  him  out  among  us  even  as  a  boy,  wondered  how  far 
he  had  gone  with  the  extremists  in  their  reign  of  terror  be- 
fore revolting,  as  Danton  did,  from  the  stench  of  blood. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  had  seen  no  mention  of  his 
name,  and  believed  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 


"Kill  Him  I  Kill  Him  Like  a  Dog  I 
Kill  the  Traitor  Kovalevsky  I" 

terror,  like  so  many  others  who  had  led  the  way  to  revolu- 
tion but  had  not  followed  the  line  of  its  dreadful  logic. 
Now  here  he  was  in  a  hotel  at  Constantinople,  surrounded 
by  Russian  aristocrats  who  had  not  betrayed  their  caste 
as  he  had  done,  and  were  the  last  remnant  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary armies  which  under  Denikin  and  Kolchak 
had  led  the  white  legions  against  the  red,  and  had  failed 
miserably,  and  were  now  exiles  in  this  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, bankrupt  in  hope  as  well  as  in  purse,  impotent  in 
their  hatred  against  the  Bolshevik  power,  finding  a  fever- 
ish gayety  in  life,  like  gamblers  who  throw  their  last  coins 
onto  the  table,  careless  whether  they  lose  or  win.  Among 
these  people  Kovalevsky  would  not  be  welcome;  not  safe 
from  vengeance,  I  guessed: 

I  looked  across  at  General  Golitzin,  my  host  at  this 
banquet,  and  wondered  how  he  would  act  if  I  revealed 
Kovalevsky's  presence  to  him.  Golitzin  was  a  Cossack,  on 
the  staff  of  General  Wrangel,  who  was  trying  to  organize  a 
new  army  against  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Crimea.  In  his 
Cossack  uniform,  with  a  long  black  coat  above  high  boots 
and  a  short  sword  stuck  through  his  belt — he  had  laid  that 
on  one  side  now  while  he  dined,  though  he  wore  it  in  ball- 
rooms and  drawing-rooms — he  looked  a  barbaric  fellow. 
Under  his  veneer  of  civilization,  beneath  graceful  manners 
which  he  could  assume  as  easily  as  he  turned  from  Russian 
speech  to  English  or  French,  he  was,  I  am  sure,  a  bar- 
barian, with  a  streak  of  the  Mongol  in  his  Slav  blood,  and 
an  inherent  cruelty.  Stories  came  to  me  that  he  was  a 
habitue  of  the  night  life  in  Pera,  where  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Levantine  Jews,  Turks — unfaithful  to  the  laws  of  Islam — 
loose  women  from  most  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  worst 
elements  of  all  the  races  that  meet  and  mingle  in  this  city 
between  East  and  West,  have  given  an  infamous  notoriety 
to  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera  as  the  wickedest  high  street  in 
the  world. 

One  tale  told  to  me  by  an  eyewitness  made  this  Count 
Golitzin  the  figure  in  a  rowdy  and  squalid  scene  which  had 
reached  its  climax  when  he  had  flogged  a  half-dressed 
woman  with  his  Cossack  knout.  He  was  drunk  with  vodka, 
and  his  own  companions,  young  officers  of  the  Russian 
staff,  were  frightened  of  him  because  of  his  savage  rage 
and  brute  strength.  Not  pleasant  tales,  but  as  I  could  not 
vouch  for  their  truth  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 


"That's  true," 
said  Golitzin.  "But 
if  I  gave  them  the 
last  pearls  I  have  in 
my  pouch  — not 
many  left,  alas— 
they  could  not  all 
have  a  good  meal. 
The  Bolsheviks 
have  proved  the 
folly  of  the  com- 
munal idea,  which 
establishes  equality 
of  starvation.  Let  us  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry  with  the  last  luck  that  is 
left  us." 

He  called  to  the  waiter  and  ordered 
three  more  bottles  of  champagne,  but 
the  waiter  hesitated,  after  a  word  to 
the  manager,  who  was  watching  this 
banquet  from  afar,  and  came  back  to 
whisper  a  few  words  into  the  ear  of  the  Cossack  general. 
He  swore  an  oath  in  Russian  and  gripped  an  empty  bot- 
tle as  though  to  bash  the  waiter's  head  with  it.  Then  he 
laughed  awkwardly,  ashamed  of  this  momentary  gesture. 

"These  dirty  dogs  want  to  see  their  money  in  advance! 
They  suspect  that  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  their  filthy  food. 
In  Russia,  in  the  old  days,  we  should  have  known  how  to 
punish  such  an  insult.  Here  it  is  part  of  our  humiliation." 

From  his  third  finger  he  pulled  off  a  ring  which  glittered 
with  a  single  diamond  and  dropped  it  onto  the  table  before 
the  waiter. 

"  Get  that  valued,"  he  said,  "and  bring  me  the  change." 

The  waiter  bowed  and  departed  to  the  next  room,  where, 
as  I  know — for  this  was  no  unusual  incident — an  Israelite 
living  in  the  hotel  waited  for  business  such  as  this. 

"This  city  is  filled  with  intolerable  thieves,"  said  Mik- 
hail, who  was  Vera  Ivanova's  brother,  a  weak,  dissolute- 
looking  youth  who  seemed  to  have  a  hero  worship  for 
Golitzin,  the  Cossack  general,  and  laughed  or  applauded 
every  word  he  said  as  though  it  contained  all  wit  and 
wisdom. 

"  It  is  part  of  our  cross,"  said  an  old  officer  who  had  once 
been  in  the  czar's  bodyguard  and  was  now  a  shabby  old 
man  in  a  frock  coat  with  shining  elbows.  "  Our  exile  is  in 
a  city  where  there  are  many  low  and  ill-bred  people." 

He  glanced  round  the  room  at  the  people  who  were 
dining  at  separate  tables.  It  was  certainly  a  strange, 
cosmopolitan  crowd,  but  not,  I  should  have  thought,  low 
and  ill-bred  according  to  the  standard  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, apart  from  all  questions  of  moral  virtue.  At  one 
table  was  a  Turkish  pasha,  steeped  in  intrigue,  as  I  knew, 
against  the  Western  Allies,  who  at  that  time  were  formu- 
lating the  terms  of  peace  with  Turkey  and  ignoring  the 
menace  of  the  Turkish  nationalists  arming  themselves  in 
Asia  Minor  with  the  support  of  men  like  this.  He  had  his 
wife  with  him,  and  she  wore  her  black  veil  drawn  back 
behind  her  ears,  showing  her  birdlike  face  with  sallow  skin 
and  painted  eyes. 

There  were  other  Turks  in  the  room  wearing  the  fez 
and  ignoring  the  presence  of  their  hereditary  and  political 
enemies,  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants,  English  and 
French  staff  officers,  and  Levantine  Jews,  who  were  here 
with  their  womenfolk.    Most  of  these  European  women 
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were,  I  thought,  overdressed — or,  in  another  sense  of  the 
word,  underdressed— in  imitation  of  Parisian  fashions  of 
last  season  but  one.  They  were  overeating,  regardless  of 
the  cost  in  Turkish  pounds  which  reached  fantastic  heights 
of  robbery  in  this  caravansary,  laughing  and  chatter- 
ing without  restraint,  and  staring  at  other  groups  of 
Russians  and  their  own  people  with  feminine  rivalry  and 
challenge. 

"Who  is  that  young  Russian  dining  alone?"  asked  the 
old  officer,  after  his  contemptuous  scrutiny.  "I  seem  to 
know  his  face,  but  have  not  seen  him  here  before." 

General  Golitzin  half  turned  in  his  chair  and  glanced  at 
my  old  schoolfellow,  Kovalevsky. 

"Another  poor  devil  come  to  join  our  exile,"  said  the 
Cossack.  "Ah,  here  is  the  wine!  Little  princess,  I  insist. 
You  must  drink  your  sister's  luck  at  least." 

Vera's  sister  Olga  was  dancing  for  the  first  time  that 
night  at  the  Petits  Champs.  This  dinner  was  in  her  honor, 
and  she  was  flushed  and  excited,  not 
only  with  wine,  though  she  drank  reck- 
lessly, but  at  the  thought  of  her  first 
appearance  in  public.    She  had  taken 
lessons  from  the  mistress  of  the  Russian 
ballet,  and  her  name  was  being  put  in 
the  bill  without  disguise — the  Princess 
Olga  Ivanova.    In  this 
city  of  exile  it  was  no  dis- 
grace, though  in  the  days 
before  the  revolution  the 
mother  of  these  girls 
would  have  wept  with 
shame  at  the  thought  of 
it.  Olga  pushed  back  her 
blond  hair  and  smiled  at 
her  sister. 

' '  Yes ,  drink  to  my  luck , 
Vera.  If  I  succeed  to- 
night I  shall  earn  good 
money,  badly  needed." 

"I  drink  to  your  luck, 
my  dear,"  said  Vera 
gravely,  moistening  her 
lips  with  a  sip  of  the  wine. 
"But  I  wish  you  were 
not  dancing  at  that 
dreadful  hall.  Anything 
but  that!" 

"  She  is  easily  shocked, 
the  little  princess,"  said 
the  Cossack,  laughing 
good-humoredly  and 
patting  her  hand. 

"She  would  rather  I  went  as  a 
waitress  girl  in  a  Russian  restau- 
rant, as  she  goes," said  Olga.  "It 
is  the  fashion  for  our  virtuous  ones. 
But  I  could  not  bear  the  smell  of 
cooking,  or  the  touch  of  greasy 

plates,  or  the  gallantries  of  young  officers  who  insist  on 
kissing  hands  between  the  courses.  It  is  as  bad  as  Bol- 
shevism." 

"It  is  honest  also,"  said  Vera. 

The  younger  sister,  this  Vera  Ivanova,  whom  I  had  come 
to  know  first  in  that  little  Russian  restaurant  of  which 
Olga  spoke — I  went  there  day  by  day,  I  confess,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  pleasure  of  being  waited  on  by  this 
patrician  girl  who  was  so  strongly  compounded  of  shyness 
and  haughtiness,  and  who  blushed  when  she  took  my 
money  for  the  lunch,  and  talked  to  me  sometimes  in  Eng- 
lish with  a  charming  accent — kept  up  the  conversation  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  her  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes. Yet  I  knew,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew,  that 
something  had  happened  to  her  of  a  most  startling  kind, 
so  that  she  had  become  very  white  for  a  few  moments  and 
was  in  danger  of  fainting,  and  so  that  now  her  words  meant 
nothing  to  her,  but  were  spoken  to  hide  this  emotion. 

She  had  seen  Sergius  Kovalevsky.  At  last  that  steady 
gaze  of  his  had  drawn  her  eyes  to  him  and  had  spoken  some- 
thing which  she  understood.  I  was  watching  them  both 
at  that  moment  and  I  saw  that  sudden  whiteness  of  hers 
and  heard  the  curious  catch  of  her  breath.  It  was  as 
though  in  this  garish  room,  with  its  Saracenic  arches  and 
plate-glass  windows  looking  out  to  the  glare  and  traffic 
of  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera,  with  its  Turkish  crowds  and 
carriages,  its  Greek  women  parading  their  painted  beauty, 
and  its  commercial  travelers  from  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world  going  back  to  Tokatlin's  with  their  day's  accounts, 
she  had  seen,  in  broad  daylight,  a  ghost.  Seeing  her  dis- 
tress, I  sought  a  way  for  rescue. 

"It  is  very  hot  in  this  room.  General,  do  you  mind  if 
we  go  into  the  tea  lounge  before  setting  out  for  the  theater? 
The  ladies  would  like  to  rest  a  little,  I  expect." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  are  right,"  said  the  Cossack 
courteously.  "I  have  enjoyed  the  conversation  so  much 
that  I  have  forgotten  my  manners." 

One  forgot  the  barbarian  in  him  when  he  spoke  like  that. 

Vera  Ivanova  rose  instantly  and  whispered  "Thank 
you"  to  me,  and  we  went  together  into  the  next  room  and 


What's  Mil  This  Tumult? 
Olga   Is  In  Tears.     I'll  Shoot  the 
Devils  Who  are  Making  This  Riot 


crossed  over  to  a  corner  partly  con- 
cealed by  curtains,  in  which  there 
was  a  low  chair.  The  girl  sank  into 
it  as  though  she  had  become  weak. 

"You  know  him?"  I  asked.  "I 
never  thought  to  see  Sergius  Ko- 
valevsky again." 

She  sprang  up  instantly,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  fear  in  her  eyes. 

"Do  not  speak  that  name 
aloud!"  she  said.  "They  will  kill 
him  if  they  find  him  here. 
He  is  mad  to  come." 

"What  is  he  to  you?"  I 
asked  her.  "A  friend,  or  an 
enemy?" 

She  answered  simply,  in  a 
pitiful  way : "  Heismy  lover." 

We  were  both  silent  after 
that,  and  I  could  guess  noth- 
ing that  was  passing  through 
the  mind  of  Vera  Ivanova, 
except  that  she  was  afraid, 
for  his  sake  or  her  own.  I 
could  see  well  enough,  with- 
out more  words  from  her, 
that  the  reappearance  of 
Kovalevsky,  whom  she  had 
believed  to  be  dead,  was 
frightening  to  her.  Her  own 
people,  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  white  army 
through  all  disasters  to  this 
final  debacle — to  this  exile  in 
Constantinople — must  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  the  authors 
of  their  overthrow  and  as 
one  of  the  murderers  of  their 
kinsfolk.  The  purity  of  his 
idealism,  in  which  I  had  be- 
lieved, would  not  weigh  with 
them  against  his  association 
with  the  enemies  of  czardom 
and  the  Bolshevik  terrorists. 

Vera's  father  and  mother, 
once  in  the  Emperor's  en- 
tourage at  St.  Petersburg  and 
now  living  on  British  charity 
in  the  island  of  Prinkipo  outside  Constanti- 
nople, would  rather  see  their  daughter  dead 
than  in  conversation  with  a  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  name  and  caste,  as  they  must 
think — Prince  Kovalevsky,  his  father,  had 
been  master  of  the  household  in  Alexander's 
court — by  going  over  to  the  mob.  Any 
one  of  these  Russian  exiles,  like  General 
Golitzin,  would  kill  him  like  a  dog,  and 
think  it  a  good  deed,  if  they  could  do  so 
in  this  city  policed  by  the  Allies;  policed  pretty  strongly, 
as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  outward  order  among  Turks 
and  Christians,  but  without  protection,  as  I  knew,  against 
private  assassination.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  high  Rus- 
sian staff  officer  had  been  stabbed  outside  the  British  em- 
bassy, and  there  was  hardly  a  morning  without  a  floating 
corpse  in  the  Bosphorus  or  Golden  Horn.  My  friend 
Kovalevsky — if  he  remembered  me  as  his  friend — would 
not  find  Constantinople  a  safe  sanctuary.  It  was  some- 
thing of  that  kind  I  said  to  Vera  Ivanova. 

"He  is  already  sentenced  to  death.  Our  people  keep  a 
black  list  for  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Sergius  is 
mad  to  come  here.  Yet  I  know  why  he  has  come,  and 
cannot  help  a  foolish  gladness." 

"You  mean  he  has  come  to  find  you?" 
She  nodded  in  a  grave,  unembarrassed  way. 
"Before  the  revolution  he  loved  me  with  all  his  soul.  It 
was  a  boy's  love — passionate  and  fresh — and  we  used  to 
dream  of  each  other  and  write  long  letters  if  away  for  even 
a  little  while.  Then  war  came  and  he  went  away  for  more 
than  a  little  while.  He  was  at  Tannenberg  and  in  many 
battles.  When  I  saw  him  again — he  came  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  leave — something  had  changed  in  him.  He  was  no 
longer  a  boy.  Fearful  things  had  made  him  old.  He  did 
not  kiss  me  when  he  saw  me.  He  said:  'I  am  not  clean. 
I  have  wallowed  in  mud  and  blood.' 

"  He  told  me  that  the  war  was  a  crime  against  the  people. 
He  said  that  our  class  was  guilty  of  its  horrors.  Our  sol- 
diers— poor  peasant  fellows — went  into  action  without 
guns,  sometimes  with  nothing  but  the  bayonet  against 
German  shell  fire  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  were  slaugh- 
tered in  heaps. 

"'Our  enemy,'  he  said,  'is  not  in  front,  where  those 
German  peasants  are — dupes  like  all  others — but  at  the 
back,  where  a  corrupt  government  and  a  filthy  state  of  so- 
ciety are  callous  to  all  this  death.  I  am  for  the  people.  I 
am  no  longer  prince.  I  am  Sergius  Kovalevsky,  rebel  and 
revolutionary.' 

''  I  remember  his  word::,  and  I  remember  how  at  last  he 
kissed  me  and  wept  and  said:  'Your  love  was  with  me  in 


the  trenches,  and  I  yearned  for  you;  but  now  I  am  going 
away,  and  you  will  never  see  me  again,  unless  you  see  me 
on  a  scaffold  or  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  mob.' " 

"  Did  you  see  him  again?  "  I  asked  her. 

"Once  before  to-night,"  she  said.  "I  saw  him  speaking 
to  the  people  in  the  great  square  of  St.  Petersburg,  after 
the  murder  of  the  czar.  He  stood  on  a  wooden  platform, 
and  the  lights  of  the  street  lamps  were  on  his  face.  They 
were  mostly  soldiers  in  the  crowd,  and  they  cheered  his 
words.  It  was  like  the  roaring  of  animals,  with  a  cruel 
note  in  it.  That  night  my  family  and  I  went  away  from  the 
city  disguised  as  peasants." 

She  put  her  hand  on  my  sleeve. 

"  I  tell  you  these  things  because  I  trust  you.  You  will 
not  betray  him?   I  believe  you  are  kind." 

"You  may  trust  me;"  I  told  her,  and  she  believed  me. 

We  had  no  further  talk  then,  for  Golitzin  pulled  the  cur- 
tains aside  and  said  rather  angrily:  "Why  do  you  stay  here 
so  long?    Olga  will  be  late  for  the  theater." 

We  went  with  him  through  the  great  lounge.  A  band 
was  playing  and  the  Turkish  rugs  had  been  taken  up  from 
the  floor  and  those  people  who  had  dined  were  now 
dancing.  We  threaded  our  way  through  them.  I  remember 
bumping  against  two  young  naval  officers  from  the  Amer- 
ican cruiser  in  the  Bosphorus,  who  were  dancing  together 
for  lack  of  partners;  and  a  Greek  girl,  abominably  un- 
dressed, who  was  dancing  with  a  little  fat  man  of  her  own 
race,  winked  her  eye  at  me  over  his  shoulder.  Olga  was 
in  the  hall,  her  ballet  dress  concealed  under  a  long  ermine 
cloak,  which  by  some  miracle  she  had  brought  from 
Russia,  and  she  was  impatient  because  of  our  lateness. 

"  Have  you  two  children  been  making  love?  "  she  asked. 

"This  child  is  too  old  for  that,"  I  said. 

"Well,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  my  performance 
to-night.  You  don't  seem  to  mind  whether  I  succeed 
or  fail." 

I  wished  her  the  greatest  luck,  but  she  was  too  excited 
to  hear  my  words.  Golitzin  glowered  at  me,  and  I  guessed 
then,  what  I  knew  later,  that  this  Cossack  who  had  flogged 
a  woman  in  a  night  club  of  Pera — you  remember  that? — 
coveted  the  possession  of  Vera  Ivanova,  whose  timid 
shrinking  from  him,  as  I  had  noticed,  amused  his  barbarian 
soul.  Outside  the  Palace  Hotel  the  Cossack  had  a  Turkish 
carriage  waiting,  one  of  those  two-horsed,  red-upholstered 
broughams  which  are  the  ordinary  hackney  carriages  of 
Pera,  though  it  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Petits  Champs.  The  kavass  of  the  hotel, 
a  Turkish  porter  with  a  red  sash  round  his  baggy  breeches, 
stood  at  the  carriage  step  and  kept  back  the  crowd  of 
loiterers  and  beggars  who  always  prowl  about  the  entrance 
of  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  were  mostly  Turks  of  the  poor- 
est class,  and  one  woman,  with  her  black  veil  held  across 
her  mouth,  led  forward  a  blind  boy  and  thrust  out  a 
skinny  hand  to  Golitzin. 

"  Eff endim !  Baksheesh ! " 

He  waved  her  back  and,  whether  by  accident  or  pur- 
posely I  know  not,  struck  the  blind  boy  a  blow  in  the  face, 
so  that  he  cowered  back. 

The  two  girls  were  in  the  carriage  before  that  hap- 
pened and  did  not  see  this  brutality.  But  Vera  Ivanova 
had  seen,  I  think,  another  figure  in  the  crowd.  It  was 
Sergius  Kovalevsky,  who  stood  among  the  Turkish  women, 
a  tall,  somber  figure  in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  officer  of 
the  Red  Cross,  with  a  gray  smock  loosely  belted.  I  looked 
after  him  as  we  drove  from  the  hotel  and  saw  that  he  had 
moved  away  from  the  crowd  and  was  walking  slowly 
toward  the  Petits  Champs. 

That  place  is  a  pleasure  garden  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at 
Pera,  and  from  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  view  over  the  Golden 
Horn,  with  its  shining  water  curved  like  a  scimitar  across 
to  the  Turkish  quarter  of  Stamboul,  which  is  the  real 
heart  of  Constantinople,  cleaner,  more  moral,  with  a  finer 
simplicity  of  life  among  the  Turkish  people  there  than  this 
European  side  of  Pera,  with  its  shoddy  imitation  of  West- 
ern civilization,  its  rubbishy  shops,  its  dancing  halls  and 
gambling  dens  and  secret  haunts. 

As  we  went  in  that  evening  to  the  wooden  building 
which  is  one  of  three  theaters  in  these  pleasure  grounds,  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  domes  and  minarets  of  the 
Suleiman  Mosque,  white  under  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky,  in 
which  a  few  stars  were  shining  out,  above  the  tall  black 
trees  of  the  old  Turkish  cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  I  thought  that  the  spirit  of  Islam  dwelling  there  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  might  well  be  scornful  of  a  Christian 
faith  betrayed  and  besmirched  by  the  night  life  of  Pera. 
So,  too,  I  think,  did  Vera  Ivanova,  for  she  sighed  as  she 
heard  the  thump  and  blare  of  the  orchestra  inside  the 
wooden  theater  and  looked  wistfully  a  moment  toward  the 
cypress  trees  and  the  distant  view. 

"How  cool  it  is  after  the  heat  of  the  day!"  she  said.  "It 
is  beautiful  outside,  and  quiet." 

There  was  no  quietude  inside,  and  precious  little  beauty. 
The  theater  was  already  crowded  when  we  entered,  and 
the  air  was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke,  hot  breath,  cheap 
scent,  the  paint  of  women's  faces,  the  fumes  of  Turkish 
coffee  and  the  reek  of  bad  whisky.  I  suppose  in  that  crowd 
densely  packed  about  small  tables  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 
and  more  thinly  scattered  in  the  two  rows  of  boxes  on  each 
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side  of  the  stage  there  were  people  of  at  least  a  score  of 
nations.  Only  a  few  Turks  were  there,  clearly  marked  by 
the  red  fez,  and  no  Turkish  women. 

The  main  body  of  spectators  were  Russians,  Greeks, 
Armenians  and  Israelites,  with  here  and  there  an  Arab,  a 
Persian  and  a  Circassian;  and  among  these  Oriental  types 
little  bunches  of  British,  French,  Italian  and  American 
officers,  petty  officers  and  seamen  from  the  Bosphorus 
fleet,  American  naval  men,  and  commercial  travelers  of 
Germany,  Austria,  England  and  other  countries.  So  I 
picked  them  out  as,  from  the  box  which  Golitzin  had 
provided,  I  stared  down  at  this  human  hotchpotch, 
studying  their  types  and  manners,  while  on  the  stage  there 
came,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  turns  by  Russian 
artistes — mostly  dancing  girls  who  made  up  for  lack  of 
talent  by  lack  of  clothes,  and  succeeded  perfectly.  Olga 
Ivanova,  who  was  to  try  the  same  kind  of  part,  was  due 
to  appear  halfway  through  the  program,  and  disappeared 
from  the  box  under  the  escort  of  Count  Golitzin — he  knew 
his  way  behind  the  scenes  well  enough,  as  I  guessed — 
twenty  minutes  before  she  was  due  upon  the  stage.  Vera 
Ivanova  and  I  were  left  together,  and  the  girl  looked  down 
upon  the  crowd  with  a  kind  of  loathing  in  her  eyes. 

"There  is  an  evil  spirit  in  this  place,"  she  said.  "The 
very  air  reeks  of  it." 

On  the  stage  one  of  the  dancing  girls  was  capering  about 
in  a  flimsy  frock  above  long  white  legs,  while  the  orchestra 
played  an  imitation — most  hideous — of  Oriental  music, 
with  a  steady  thump  of  the  big  drum  and  a  wild  wailing  of 
clarinets  and  other  wind  instruments.  The  crowd  gazed 
at  her  in  a  bored  way.  A  young  American  sailor  sitting 
with  a  petty  officer,  and 
excited  by  some  vile  spirit 
served  out  to  him  by  an 
Arab  waiter,  banged  a 
tray  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  in 
time  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
band.  A  party  of  English 
subalterns,  all  a  little  fud- 
dled by  the  fumes  of  bad 
wine,  were  carrying  on 
with  some  painted  women 
who,  as  sure  as  fate,  would 
rob  them  before  the  night 
was  out.  Groups  of  Rus- 
sians, the  exiled  aristo- 
crats, paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  gambols 
of  the  dancing  girl,  but 
talked  and  laughed  and 
quarreled  together  so  that 
the  noise  of  their  voices 
rose  above  the  strident 
music. 

"The  old  devil  has  a 
playground  in  Pera,"  I 
said.  "I'm  sorry  for  these 
English  and  American 
boys.  They  must  getsome 
kind  of  amusement,  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  avail- 
able, and  pretty  rotten 
too." 

"I'm  more  sorry  for 
my  own  people,"  an- 
swered Vera  Ivanova. 
"They  are  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame.  Surely  the 
tragedy  of  Russia — so 
much  ghastly  suffering — 
ought  to  have  sobered  us 
and  given  us  some  pur- 
pose more  noble  and  more 
ideal  than  this  sort  of  life. 
Otherwise  the  Bolsheviks 
are  justified." 

I  put  my  hand  on  hers 
with  a  sudden  warning 
touch. 

"  There  is  Kovalevsky. 
He  is  coming  to  speak  to 
you."  Vera  Ivanova 
drew  back  in  her  box,  very 
white  and  frightened. 

"Dear  God!"  she  said 
in  a  whisper. 

Kovalevsky  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd 
at  the  tables  and  came 
straight  for  our  box.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  him, 
though  his  tall  figure  and 
massive  head,  with  its 
shock  of  black  hair,  made 
him  remarkable  even 
among  so  many  Russians. 
He  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment through  the  door 


leading  to  the  boxes  and  then  opened  our  little  door  and 
stood  there  behind  us. 

"May  I  come  in?"  he  asked  quietly,  and  then  took 
Vera's  hands,  both  of  them,  and  held  them  tight,  scrunched 
up,  and  kissed  them  twice,  and  said:  "Oh,  my  dear  heart! 
Oh,  my  dream  lady!" 

"You  must  not  come  here!"  said  Vera.  "Sergius,  you 
are  mad  to  come !  They  will  tear  you  to  pieces  if  they  see 
you!" 

"They  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Sergius.  "They  have 
forgotten  everything  that  matters  to  Russia,  except  their 
own  intrigues  and  dishonor.  They  have  forgotten  their 
own  souls." 

"You  have  forgotten  something  too,"  I  said.  "An  old 
school  friend." 

He  stared  at  me  hard,  a  puzzled  look  in  his  black  eyes, 
and  then  grasped  my  hands,  and  laughed  in  his  old, 
whimsical  way,  which  I  had  known  as  a  boy. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  said  in  English.  "Old  Robin  Good- 
fellow!" 

So  he  remembered  the  nickname  by  which  I  had  been 
known  at  school,  though  for  him  those  English  days  must 
have  seemed  like  a  lifetime  ago  in  another  world.  That 
thought  came  to  him  then,  for  he  gave  a  queer  groan  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 

"That  boy  who  was  Sergius  Kovalevsky  is  dead.  He 
was  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  do  you  remember?  He  believed 
in  the  progress  of  humanity  and  the  divine  power  of 
leadership!  I,  who  bear  his  name,  see  only  the  brutal 
realities  of  life  and  its  incurable  stupidity." 

He  turned  to  Vera  Ivanova,  again  speaking  in  Russian. 


"Where  can  we  meet  so  that  I  can  talk  to  you  as  I  want 
to  talk?  Here  it  is  impossible— in  this  foul  place." 

"It  will  be  dangerous  everywhere,"  said  the  girl.  "For 
the  love  of  God,  Sergius,  get  away  from  Constantinople! 
For  you  it  is  a  death  trap." 

Kovalevsky  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  the 
curious,  sulky  way  which  I  remembered  from  his  boyhood. 

"For  me  it  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  makes  no 
difference.  Somewhere— in  Paris  or  Vienna  or  London  or 
here — I  shall  get  stabbed  or  shot  by  one  of  our  countrymen 
in  exile.  Kovalevsky's  corpse— a  good  sight  for  the  eyes  of 
Russian  aristocrats!  For  a  few  weeks  this  Kovalevsky  was 
the  great  Russian  patriot.  Crowds  pressed  about  him  to 
kiss  his  hands,  to  touch  his  tunic.  That  made  his  name 
stink  to  people  of  his  own  class.  Now  the  patriot  is  a  pariah 
dog  and  any  Russian  would  kick  him  to  death.  What  dees 
it  matter?" 

"It  matters  to  me,"  said  Vera  Ivanova. 

"Still?"  asked  Sergius.  "You  do  not  shrink  from  me 
as  a  traitor  or  murderer?" 

"You  pleaded  for  peace,"  ansv/ered  Vera.  "You  hated 
all  the  bloodshed." 

"That  is  true.  I  hated  blood." 

Sergius  Kovalevsky  looked  across  the  theater  as  though 
staring  at  scenes  painted  in  blood  which  he  tried  to  wipe 
from  his  vision  by  thrusting  the  back  of  his  hands  across 
his  eyes. 

"Our  poor  Russia!"  he  said.  "Our  poor  blood-soaked 
Russia!" 

He  repeated  the  words  which  were  spoken  by  a  woman — 
Madame  Roland — when  she  stood  below  the  guillotine: 

"O  Liberty,  how  they 
have  played  with  thy 
name!" 

"Sergius,"  whispered 
Vera  Ivanova, "  they  have 
seen  you!  Look!" 

Down  below  our  box 
was  a  group  of  Russians. 
They  had  risen  from  a 
table  in  front  of  the  stage 
and  had  made  their  way 
close  to  us.  Three  of  them 
were  Russian  officers  of 
Wrangel's  army  of  volun- 
teers. The  fourth  was  a 
woman  whom  I  had  seen 
in  the  Pera  Palace  Hotel 
with  Golitzin. 

She  was  pointing  up  to 
our  box,  and  I  heard  the 
words  she  spoke:  "I  am 
sure  of  him !  That  is  Ko- 
valevsky!" 

One  of  the  officers 
stepped  nearer,  staring  at 
Sergius  with  sinister  in- 
tent. It  was  just  as  the 
curtain  rang  up  for  the 
dance  by  Olga  Ivanova. 

Suddenly  the  officer 
swung  round,  facing  the 
whole  audience,  and 
shouted  out  in  a  loud 
voice  to  all  the  Russians 
scattered  about  the  hall: 
"There  is  a  traitor  here! 
The  scoundrel  Kovalev- 
sky !  Kovalevsky,  who 
incited  the  revolution  and 
led  to  the  murder  of  our 
kinsfolk  and  the  ruin  of 
Russia !  Kovalevsky,  the 
Russian  Judas!" 

The  audience  had  been 
quiet  a  moment  when 
Olga  Ivanova  had  ap- 
peared. Even  in  Con- 
stantinople it  was  the  first 
time  a  Russian  princess 
had  shown  herself  as  a 
ballet  girl.  Now  from  all 
the  places  where  the  Rus- 
sians sat  came  the  noise 
of  people  pushing  back 
their  chairs,  talking 
loudly,  craning  forward 
to  stare  into  our  box. 

"Sit  down!"  shouted 
some  English  voices  an- 
grily. 

"  Say,  you  guys,"yelled 
an  American  petty  officer. 

I  heard  the  name  of 
Kovalevsky  spoken  by 
many  Russian  voices 
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■ORACE  ENTHWHIST  LE  and  Ernest 
his  brother  were  gardening.  They  gar- 
dened, as  they  did  everything  else,  to- 
gether in  tranquilly  affectionate  duet.  They  were 
tying  up  one  of  their  pillar  roses, 
whose  upper  tendrils  had  grown  a 
little  disorderly.  Horace  stood  on 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  which 
Ernest  steadied  vigilantly  while 
he  watched  with  grave  approval 
the  driving  of  each  judiciously 
placed  nail  and  the  looping  of  each 
tenderly  adjusted  knot  of  bast. 

Ernest  always  steadied  the  lad- 
der when  Horace  used  it.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that,  as  he  was  nearly  two 
stone  lighter  and  three  years 
younger  than  his  elder  brother,  it 
might  have  been  safer  for  Horace 
if  their  positions  had  been  re- 
versed. But  it  was  so  plainly  un- 
thinkable that  Horace  should 
descend  to  the  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate part' of  a  ladder  holder, 
and  so  indubitable  that  Horace's 
dexterity  and  decision  in  regard  to 
nails  and  knots  were  altogether 
superior  to  his  own,  that  Ernest's 
affectionate  common  sense  had  al- 
ways at  once  dismissed  the  idea  of 
any  alteration  in  their  procedure 
as  impracticable  and  even  a  little 
presumptuous.  Besides,  he  was 
perfectly  happy  holding  the  lad- 
der, a  task  which  had  its  real  re- 
sponsibilities. For  the  ladder  was 
a  frail,  spidery  affair,  and  the  le- 
verage of  Horace's  portly  person  on 
its  top  rung  was  a  serious  matter. 
Then,  too,  from  below  one  could 
judge  effects;  one  was  asked  for 
advice  and  encouragement. 

"Think  that's  a  bit  better, 
Ernest?  "  Horace  would  ask,  paus- 
ing and  removing  a  strip  of  bast 
from  beneath  his  slightly  ragged 
mustache;  or,  "How's  that,  Er- 
nest?" or  even,  "Have  I  got  that 
far  enough  over,  Ernest?"  Im- 
portant things  like  that  Ernest 
was  asked,  and  after  a  prolonged, 
serious  consideration  he  would  re- 
ply, "Much,  Horace,"  or,  "Quite 
right,  Horace."  And  Horace,  sat- 
isfied and  stimulated,  would  return 
the  strip  of  bast  to  his  teeth  and 
proceed  to  select  the  site  for  his 
next  nail. 

The  pillar  rose  was  one  of  four 
which  climbed  the  south  side  of 
the  bungalow  to  its  steeply 
pitched,  red-tiled  roof  and  framed 
its  three  white-and-green  windows 
with  crimson  glory.  Behind  the 
gardeners,  on  a  blamelessly  shaven 
tennis  lawn,  two  bored  fox  terriers 
and  a  spaniel  yawned  in  the  June 
sunshine,  turning  toward  their 
masters  at  intervals  gazings  of 
resigned  reproachfulness.  At  the 
click  of  the  gate  the  terriers  rose, 
leaped  the  tennis  net  and  hurled 
themselves  furiously  at  the  legs  of 

a  small  boy  who  emerged,  wheeling  his  bicycle,  from  behind 
the  shrubs  of  the  little  steep  drive. 

"  Pipers  I"  said  the  small  boy  with  truculent  succinctness. 

"Bring  them  here,  my  boy,"  said  Horace  in  his  rich, 
amiable  barytone,  beginning  to  descend  the  ladder.  "  Late 
this  morning  again." 

The  small  boy  scowled. 

"Punkshir,"  he  said,  handing  the  Morning  Post  to  Er- 
nest and  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  Horace. 

"What?  Another?  "exclaimed  Horace  severely.  "That's 
two  this  week,  my  lad." 

"  'Twant  'nuther,"  retorted  the  small  boy  triumphantly. 
"'Twar  same  wun  —  see?"  He  retired,  whistling  excru- 
ciatingly, escorted  by  the  undecided  terriers. 

"  I  shall  have  to  make  a  complaint  about  that  boy  one  of 
these  days,"  said  I  lorace.  "  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  that— 
confound  it!  I've  left  my  cigarette  case  in  the  sitting  room." 

"  I'll  get  it,"  said  Ernest  eagerly. 
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He  disappeared  into  the  house  and  returned  presently 
to  find  his  brother  comfortably  absorbed  on  a  garden  seat 
with  the  middle  page  of  the  Telegraph. 

"It's  not  in  the  sitting  room,  Horace,"  he  reported.  "I 
have  looked  everywhere." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Horace.  "I  must  have  left 
it  in  my  bedroom." 

"I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Ernest  with  undiminished  eager- 
ness. He  disappeared,  returned  again  unsuccessfully. 
"It's  not  in  your  bedroom,  Horace,"  he  said  regretfully. 

But  Horace  was  now  obviously  paying  no  attention  to 
him  or  to  his  failure  to  find  the  cigarette  case.  Horace  was 
staring  at  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  pity,  surprise  and  horror. 

"My  word!"  he  exclaimed,  allowing  the  Telegraph  to 
droop  to  his  plumpish  knees  and  raising  to  his  brother 
a  face  of  tragic  impressiveness.   "Baxter  is  dead!" 

"Dead?"  repeated  Ernest,  awe-struck. 


"He  was  drowned  bathing  at  Braymouth, 
on"— he  referred  to  the  Telegraph— "yes,  on 
Monday." 
"Good  heaven!"  said  Ernest. 

He  felt  that  the  ejaculation  was 
inadequate,  trivial,  unworthy.  As 
he  could  think  of  no  other,  how- 
ever, he  seated  himself  after  some 
moments  beside  his  brother  and, 
perceiving  that  Horace  was  star- 
ing solemnly  at  the  stepladder, 
stared  at  it  too,  solemnly,  for  a 
little  space. 

"Well,  well!"  he  said  at  length. 
"Drowned  bathing!  Does  it— is 
there  an  account  of  it?" 

Horace  passed  the  Da'.'.v  Tele- 
graph to  him  silently  and  resumed 
his  contemplation  of  the  steplad- 
der. But  that  contemplation  was 
no  longer  one  of  altogether  unre- 
lieved melancholy.  Already 
through  its  sadness  was  to  be  dis- 
cerned dimly  that  resignation  to 
the  decrees  of  a  trying  Providence 
In  regard  to  others  which  blossoms 
so  becomingly  and  so  consolingly 
in  the  well-disciplined  and  thought- 
ful middle-aged  breast.  Anon  he 
shook  his  head — thrice — slowly, 
submissively,  without  bitterness. 

The  paragraph  which  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mr.  Louis  S. 
Baxter  was  a  brief  one,  but  digni- 
fied by  the  heading,  in  fat  capitals: 

Well-Known  Novelist 
Drowned 

"The  deceased  gentleman," 
said  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "whose 
novel,  The  Market  Place,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  a 
decade  ago,  left  the  Royal  Hotel 
at  Braymouth  early  on  Monday 
morning  to  bathe.  Mrs.  Baxter 
becoming  alarmed  at  his  prolonged 
absence,  search  was  made,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman's clothes  on  the  rocks  of  a 
projecting  headland  a  mile  or  so 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  known 
as  The  Spike.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  only  arrived 
at  Braymouth  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  was  unaware  of  the 
strong  current  which  sweeps  round 
this  point,  and  being  suddenly 
overcome  by  it  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  land,  no  assistance  being 
available  at  so  early  an  hour  in  so 
lonely  a  spot.  The  body  has  not 
so  far  been  recovered,  but  there 
seems  unfortunately  no  room  for 
doubt  that  another  name  has  been 
added  to  the  long  list  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  notoriously  dangerous 
bathing  place." 

Ernest  prepared  to  return  the 
newspaper  to  his  brother,  but  after 
a  glance  at  his  absorbed  profile 
abandoned  this  intention.  To  dis- 
turb in  any  way  the  memories 
which  he  divined  that  that  para- 
graph had  reawakened  in  Horace's  faithful  heart  appeared 
to  him  an  indelicacy,  and  for  several  moments  he  did 
nothing  whatever  with  the  most  exquisite  self-effacement. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Horace  at  last.  "Poor  unfor- 
tunate fellow!  Foolish  and  reckless  and  unlucky  to  the 
last!" 

The  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes  made  a  careful 
calculation. 

"Baxter  was  only  forty-eight.  I  remember  that  he  was 
five  years  older  than— than  Alice.  Alice  is  eleven  years 
younger  than  I  am." 

Ernest  checked  the  calculation  gravely. 

"Forty-eight,"  he  agreed. 

"  I  can't  think  of  Alice  as  forty-three,"  said  Horace.  He 
resigned  the  baffling,  incredible  problem  to  his  brother. 
"Can  you?" 

"  I  always  think  of  her  as  she  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her," 
said  Ernest— "on  her  wedding  day." 
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"Twenty-two  years  ago,  Ernest.  Can  you  believe  that 
it  was  twenty-two  years  ago?  " 

Ernest  couldn't,  and  signified  the  inability  by  a  faint 
sigh.  A  long  silence  followed. 

"  Perhaps  you  left  your  cigarette  case  in  the  bathroom, 
old  fellow,"  said  Ernest,  rising  from  the  garden  seat. 

"Don't  bother,  old  chap,"  said  Horace. 

"I  want  to  get  a  hat,"  said  Ernest.  "That  sun's  a  bit 
too  hot  without  a  hat." 

The  hat  was  the  merest  of  excuses,  as  Horace  was  well 
aware.  He  smiled  gravely,  humoring  his  brother's  eager- 
ness in  the  little  friendly  service.  And  Ernest  smiled,  too, 
to  show  that  he  knew  that  he  was  being  humored .  Between 
them  lay  the  thought  that  in  this  solemn  hour  Horace 
needed  the  solace  of  a  cigarette.  Once  more  Ernest  de- 
parted gladly  in  search  of  it. 

// 

IT  HAD  always  been  so.  Horace  had  always  been  the 
bigger,  cleverer,  better  looking,  more  enterprising,  more 
fortunate  elder  brother.  In  their  childish  days  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  spokesman,  the  deviser,  the  leader,  the 
admired  of  their  mother's  friends,  the  spoiled  of  nurse- 
maids, the  favorite  of  the  family  good  fairy,  Aunt  Emma. 
At  school  he  had  been  on  the  second  eleven  and  very  nearly 
on  the  second  fifteen;  Ernest  had  never  nearly  been  on 
anything.  It  had  always  been  known  that  Aunt  Emma's 
money— she  was  the  childless  widow  of  a  Bristol  corn 
merchant  and  had  a  good  deal  of  it — would  go  to  Horace. 
He  had  gone  to  Cambridge  and  had  then  returned  to  Bristol 
to  become  a  solicitor — a  solicitor  who  frankly  disliked  being 
a  solicitor  and  who  knew  that  upon  Aunt  Emma's  death 
he  would  immediately  cease  to  be  one. 

When  that  event  occurred — with  a  perhaps  unneces- 
sary delay — his  plans  had  long  been  decided  upon  in  the 
minutest  detail.  His  first  care  had  been  to  provide  his 
widowed  mother  with  a  more  dignified  and  more  secure 
comfort;  his  second  to  rescue  Ernest  from  the  office  in 
Spmerset  House  into  which  he  had  retired  meekly  and  un- 
obtrusively some  fourteen  years  before  through  the  exami- 
nations of  the  civil-service  commissioners.  These  sacred 


duties  discharged  with  dispatch,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  life's  ambition,  his  own  trans- 
formation—and naturally  Ernest's— into  the  character  of 
a  country  gentleman. 

He  had  long  had  in  his  anticipatory  eye  a  charming 
bungalow  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  charming  Wiltshire 
village — a  delightful  and  modestly  idyllic  retreat  for  two 
bachelors  of  hospitable  and  sporting  tastes.  It  stood  at 
the  northwest  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  four  hundred 
acres  of  excellent  rough  shooting  at  its  hall  door,  two 
excellent  fishing  rivers  within  easy  reach,  an  excellent  golf 
course  two  stations  distant  and  an  excellent  view  as  far  as 
the  best  of  eyes  could  see.  Attached  were  a  tennis  lawn,  a 
conveniently  sized  garden,  stables  and  coach  house,  and 
a  windmill  which  provided  a  satisfactory  water  supply 
free,  gratis  and  for  nothing.  The  air  which  surrounded 
these  advantages  was  famous  for  its  health-giving  and 
bracing  qualities.  The  drainage  was  beyond  suspicion. 
Horace  purchased  the  house,  furnished,  for  three  thousand 
pounds,  rechristened  it  The  Lodge,  rented  the  shooting, 
put  up  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brother  for  membership 
of  the  golf  club  and  both  the  fishing  clubs,  bought  a  dogcart 
and  a  couple  of  horses  and  installed  himself  with  the  grate- 
ful and  admiring  Ernest  on  one  blustery  afternoon  in  Jan- 
uary a  week  before  his  fortieth  birthday. 

Within  an  hour  of  their  arrival  they  had  both  changed 
symbolically  into  shooting  jackets  and  knickerbockers, 
and  with  guns  and  dogs  and  utterly  blissful  hearts  had 
sallied  forth  to  the  slaughter  of  their  own  partridges. 
When,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Ernest  picked  up  a 
partridge  which  he  had  himself  shot  with  his  own  gun  he 
had  remembered  to  gaze  at  Horace  with  shining  eyes.  And 
Horace,  who  had  shot  dozens  of  partridges  before  but  had 
just  missed  two,  had  none  the  less  understood  the  shine 
and  had  held  out  a  solemn  hand  and  said:  "Bit  better  than 
being  shut  up  in  a  stuffy  old  office,  old  chap,  isn't  it?" 

Ernest  had  never  forgotten  that  intense  moment. 

They  had  many  friends  and  two  spare  bedrooms.  Every 
week-end  a  carefully  selected  pair  of  guests  arrived  at  The 
Lodge  joyfully.  On  Saturday  they  shot  or  fished,  on 
Sunday  they  golfed  or  played  tennis.  At  night  they  played 


bridge  of  an  inexpensive  but  highly  scientific  kind  until 
midnight,  after  which  they  retired  into  enormous  easy- 
chairs  with  enormous  whiskies  and  sodas  for  an  indefinite 
period.  On  Monday  morning  they  departed  regretfully  for 
Bristol  by  an  early  train.  In  fourteen  years  of  week-ends 
no  guest  of  The  Lodge  had  ever  been  known  to  miss  that 
train,  a  fact  upon  which  Ernest,  who  made  himself  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  catching  of  it,  prided  himself 
unostentatiously,  the  next  available  train  not  arriving  at 
Bristol  until  after  midday. 

Gradually,  as  the  years  thinned  out  the  garden  of 
friendship,  The  Lodge  had  narrowed  its  hospitality  to  a 
little  coterie  of  tried  and  trusty  intimates — good,  mellow 
fellows,  jolly  sportsmen,  old  Cliftonians  all  of  them,  with 
whom  it  was  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  swap 
old  memories,  sleepily  but  fondly,  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  over  that  last  little  'un  which  Horace  invariably 
suggested  with  such  slyly  humorous  persuasion,  while 
Ernest  stirred  up  the  winter  log  fire  or  fished  for  the  sum- 
mer ice.  More  and  more  largely  did  these  reunions  bulk 
in  the  scheme  of  the  brothers'  tranquil  contentment;  with 
greater  and  greater  unwillingness  could  they  be  induced  to 
venture  forth  from  their  retreat  into  a  world  in  whose 
ways  and  thoughts  they  perceived  such  disturbing  changes 
for  the  worse;  with  greater  and  greater  relief  did  they  re- 
turn from  its  slightly  disrespectful  hustle  to  the  familiar, 
unhurrying,  unpretentious  joys  of  their  hermitage.  Horace 
refused  steadily  to  buy  a  car.  A  car  would  have  simplified 
immensely  their  transport  difficulties.  All  his  friends  now 
owned  cars,  and  used  them  frequently  to  reach  The  Lodge, 
where  a  roomy  garage  had  been  erected  for  the  special 
benefit  of  these  weekly  invaders.  But  to  all  suggestion 
that  he  himself  should  become  a  car  owner  he  presented  a 
smile  of  good-humored  disdain. 

"The  good  old  horse  is  good  enough  for  us,"  he  would 
say,  like  a  good  old  country  gentleman  clinging  stub- 
bornly to  the  good  old  country  gentleman's  traditions. 

And  Ernest,  good-humoredly  too,  but  with  a  plain  pride 
in  his  brother's  stubbornness,  would  close  the  argument 
by  digging  the  arguer  gently  in  the  ribs  and  remarking: 

(Continued  on  Page  141) 


If  I  Could  Come  and  Settle  Down  In  a  Snug  Little  Place  Like  This,  as  a  Bachelor,  as  My  Own  Master.  With  No  Responsibilities  — No  Social 

Nonsense— I'd  Chuck  the  Whole  Lot  To-Morrow  " 
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r\  HEIGHAM  GREEN 
alighted  from  the  five- 
•  twenty- six  and  walked 
slowly  westward  along  Simpson 
Street,  pausing  by  one  of  the 
gay  three-sheet  posters  in  front 
of  the  Parthenon  Picture 
Palace.  He  usually  stopped 
there  to  wait  for  his  sister, 
Goldie,  who  presided  from  one  to  six  each  day  over 
the  ticket-vending  machine  in  the  booth  of  marble 
and  glass  that  was  placed  directly  on  the  sidewalk. 

A  man  had  Goldie's  attention  now;  stood  before 
the  booth,  apparently  asking  questions;  and  so  P. 
Heigham  wandered  on  into  the  spacious  lobby  and  looked 
absently  at  one  and  another  of  the  photographs  of  film 
celebrities  hanging  there.  Nearly  every  day  he  did  this. 
He  knew  each  of  the  blankly  pretty  faces,  knew  every 
dimple  and  every  curl;  yet  never  had  his  neat  little  mind 
drawn  conclusions  from  the  conspicuous  fact  that  these 
rich  and  in  a  curious  way  famous  persons  were  hardly 
more  than  inexperienced  girls.  Never  had  the  thought 
come  to  him  that  the  influence  of  such  pictures  on  other 
inexperienced  girls  might  develop  new  social  currents  of 
considerable  magnitude.  For  he  supposed  life  to  be  what 
he  had  been  told  it  was  at  school  and  at  home.  And  no 
one  had  ever  told  him  that  it  is  a  fluid,  that  it  changes  at 
short  intervals  in  emphasis,  color,  texture,  that  it  even,  at 
longer  spaces,  like  a  mighty  river  leaves  familiar  channels 
for  new,  and  this  often  at  the  cost  of  widespread  if  casual 
destruction  of  ideas  fixed  solidly  along  the  old  banks.  Such 
a  thought  would  have  put  him  painfully  on  the  defensive. 

He  was,  in  mere  years,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five,  rather  below  than  above  medium  height, 
slender,  with  an  oddly  small  face.  The  nose  was  short,  the 
eyes  and  mouth  little,  the  brows  habitually  puckered.  It 
was  a  face  without  humor;  with,  rather,  a  slightly  worried 
earnestness.  His  gray  suit  was  plainly  ready-made;  the 
little  speckled  bow  tie  and  the  cheap  straw  hat  such  as 
were  worn  by  thousands  of  clerks  and  bookkeepers  in 
the  city. 

Disciplined  to  keep  his  humble  place  in  the  vast  com- 
mercial organism,  patient,  negative,  P.  Heigham  worried  a 
good  deal  over  the  assertive  quality  of  his  sister.  He  often 
found  it  annoying  to  be  with  her  in  public  places.  But 
because  she  was,  after  all,  his  sister,  his  duty  seemed 
clearly  to  overlook  the  problems  she  always  raised  and  pro- 
tect her  when  and  if  possible. 

Goldie  was  eighteen  and  looked  twenty-one.  Crudely 
the  gift  of  personality  was  hers.  She  spoke  when  away 
from  home  (she  wa3  cautiously  silent  when  there)  an  oddly 
vivid  language  of  her  own.  She  was  taller  than  her 
brother,  and  glowed  with  health  and  color,  to  the  latter  of 
which  she  added  at  times  from  a  neat  little  vanity  box, 
a  practice  that  had  wholly  escaped  the  unobservant 
P.  Heigham.  Nor  did  he  suspect  that  the  thin  curve  of  her 
dark  eyebrows  had  been  achieved  through  a  laborious  and 
painful  plucking.  The  extraordinary  way  in  which  she 
arranged  her  abundant  hair,  however,  could  not  escape 
him.  It  was  not  only  that  she  trained  it  down  over  her 
ears,  with  (tat  puffs  extending  out  on  her  cheeks— most 


Emotion  Triumphed.    He  Raised  a  Shaking  Finger;  Cried  in  a  Choked  Voice, 
"I  Cannot  Sit  Down  With  That  Man!" 
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young  things  nowadays  did  that — but  the  row  of  finely 
separated  curls  that  appeared  to  be  glued  against  her 
prettily  white  forehead  was  unique.  Unpleasantly  con- 
spicuous. Men  stared.  But  he  had  learned  to  use  caution 
in  rebuking  Goldie.  The  last  time  he  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  provocative  curls,  she  had  patted  his  cheek  and 
murmured: 

"Perce,  old  dear,  never  forget  that  you're  a  Heigham!" 

It  occurred  to  him  now  that  the  stranger  was  lingering 
overlong  at  the  ticket  window.  An  unprepossessing  figure 
of  a  man;  middle-aged,  anyway  thirty-five;  in  a  pin- 
check  suit  of  a  lighter  gray  than  was  commonly  seen  in 
Sunbury  or  on  the  suburban  trains;  and  stoutish,  with 
the  thickness  about  the  shoulders  that  younger  men  dislike. 

P.  Heigham  moved  down  nearer  the  booth. 

// 

""VTOU'VE  got  a  tongue  in  your  head,"  observed  the 

JL  man,  leaning  comfortably  on  the  marble  slab  and 
speaking  through  the  round  hole  in  the  glass. 

"In  my  cheek,  dearie,"  replied  Goldie,  opening  her 
vanity  box  and  carefully  powdering  her  nose. 

The  round  face  of  the  man  clouded  faintly  as  he  searched 
his  muddy  mind  for  a  quick  retort.  None  offered.  He 
said,  with  clumsy  self-consciousness: 

"  I  see  I'll  have  to  take  you  for  a  nice  long  ride." 

"In  those  certain  little  sixteen-cylinder  racers  of  ours? 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice!" 

"  I  can  offer  you  eight  cylinders,"  said  he  with  some  heat. 

"That  would  be  enough  to  take  the  whole  family,"  she 
smiled.  "  Papa  and  mamma  would  love  it." 

He  pushed  his  straw  hat  back  and  mopped  his  forehead 
with  a  lavender  handkerchief. 

The  girl  leaned  confidentially  forward. 

"About  that  certain  little  matter  "  she  began. 

His  eyes  widened  expectantly. 

"  you  were  buying  a  ticket,  weren't  you?" 

His  eyes  narrowed  again. 

"Sure  I'll  buy  a  ticket.  Box." 

Deftly  she  pressed  the  proper  button,  and  the  bit  of 
cardboard  slid  out.    "Forty-four  cents,  please!" 
She  made  the  change. 

"Now,"  said  he,  with  a  heavy  grin,  "s'pose  you  just 
keep  your  old  ticket!" 
"What  for?" 

"  Sell  it  to  somebody  else,  Cutie.  With  the  compliments 
of  Yours  Truly." 


Instantly  she  slapped  down  his  forty- 
four  cents  in  the  marble  cup  before  him. 
He  glanced  at  the  change  and,  furtively, 
about  him;  straightened  his  hat  and  replaced  the 
handkerchief  in  his  breast  pocket,  leaving  a  lavender 
corner  in  view. 

Then  he  spoke  again,  under  his  breath,  a  thought 
huskily: 

"  What  would  your  folks  say  if  I  had  the  fellow 
wrap  up  about  two  dozen  American  Beauties  and 
send  'em  round?" 

"Mamma'd  love  'em." 

He  bit  his  lip .  "How  about  a  little  ride  ?  Honest , 
now;  no  kidding!  Run  up  the  shore — have  a  bite 
of  supper  somewhere?" 

"What  would  the  wife  say?" 
"How  did — look  here;  I'll  tell  you  about  that!  Just 
give  me  a  chance  to  talk  frankly." 
Goldie  murmured: 

"Those  genial  Western  brothers,  Frank  and  Ernest — 
coming  East — with  a  new  act." 

A  woman  with  a  child  on  each  hand  stopped  by  one  of 
the  posters. 

"  Listen,  now ! "  said  the  man  quickly.  "  You're  a  smart 
kid.  That's  all  right.  I  like  you.  You  hit  me  hard.  I 
could  be  mighty  good  to  you  if  " 

The  woman  turned  toward  the  booth. 

Goldie  took  in  the  man  with  cool  slow  eyes.  "Babe," 
she  said,  with  an  undertone  of  irony  in  her  languid  voice 
that  penetrated,  at  last,  the  self-centered  being  before 
her — "Babe,  you  burn  me  up!  .  .  .  Tickets  this  way, 
madam!" 

The  man  looked  cautiously  about;  moved  away  a  few 
steps;  then,  downcast,  walked  more  and  more  rapidly 
along  the  curb  to  a  bright-red  roadster  that  stood  near 
the  corner. 

Here  the  indignant  P.  Heigham  overtook  him.  He  had 
been  unable  to  catch  Goldie's  voice  within  the  booth,  but 
enough  of  the  man's  speech  had  reached  his  ears  to  stir  him 
beyond  control. 

"Wait  just  one  moment!"  he  cried,  and  drew  himself 
up  in  an  attitude  of  what  he  felt  to  be  commanding  dignity. 

The  man,  a  foot  on  the  running  board,  turned  with  a 
guilty  start. 

"Just  one  moment!" 

"Well?" 

"Suppose  you  step  back  and  apologize  to  that  young 
lady!" 

Slowly,  collecting  his  wits,  the  man  slid  into  place  be- 
hind the  wheel  and  started  the  motor. 

It  was  P.  Heigham  now  who  stood  on  the  running  board. 
If  his  color  was  high  and  his  voice  thick  with  emotion, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  firm  purpose  within  him.  It 
blazed  from  his  eyes.  He  felt  himself  in  the  right  and  he 
knew  that  right  must  always  triumph. 

The  man  reached  for  his  transmission  lever;  then  said, 
a  startlingly  explosive  quality  in  his  voice: 

"Get  off  that  step!" 

"  Not  until  you  stop  your  motor." 

"Get  off  or  I'll  throw  you  off.  This  is  my  car." 

"Stop  your  motor!" 

"I've  warned  you!" 

"Stop  your  " 
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The  man  slid  toward  him.  During  a  brief  moment  they 
clutched  ineffectually  at  each  other.  Then  the  man  swung 
his  right  fist  in  a  sweeping  blow  that  found  its  mark  di- 
rectly under  P.  Heigham's  left  eye,  knocking  him  clear 
of  the  car. 

Slamming  the  door  shut,  the  man  drove  swiftly  away. 

m 

HAZEL  AVENUE,  through  more  than  half  its  length, 
was  conspicuously  the  residence  street  of  Sunbury. 
There  could  be  seen,  set  spaciously  on  a  wide  lawn  and 
shaded  by  huge  maples  and  oaks,  the  great  square  house 
of  the  Dexter  Smith  family;  and  a  block  north  stood  the 
imposing  home  of  Mr.  Weston,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  Sunbury  National  Bank  for  nearly  forty  years,  a 
structure  of  red  brick  with  two  high  curving  bow  windows 
in  a  setting  of  cedar  hedges,  suggesting  to  irreverent  young 
folk  a  tomato  salad.  The  Jenkinses,  too,  had  always  lived 
on  Hazel  Avenue,  as  had  the  Vanderdams,  the  Spaldings 
and  the  De  Casselles,  of  the  older  families.  .  .  .  But 
a  few  blocks  to  the  north  the  avenue,  twisting  slightly 
eastward,  made  its  way  along  the  lower  ground  toward  the 
North  Sunbury  Station;  and  here,  nearer  the  tracks,  stood 
rows  of  undistinguished  and  nearly  indistinguishable 
wooden  houses,  built  hideously  in  the  eighties  and  nineties 
and  rented  systematically  to  the  casual  families  that  came 
on  May  first  or  October  first  in  bulging  vans,  lived  a  year 
or  two  or  three,  attended  this  or  that  church,  ran  up  bills 
along  Simpson  Street,  appeared  on  the  usual  suburban 
trains  and  trolleys — even,  in  exceptional  cases,  at  the 
Country  Club  and  at  weddings — only  to  depart  one  day 
in  other  bulging  vans,  leaving  no  perceptible  impress  on  the 
life  of  the  community. 

And  here  lived  the  Greens,  in  a  house  of  two  stories  that 
was  set  in  a  sixty-foot  lot,  with  the  usual  railed  porch 
across  the  front,  the  usual  thin  orange  line  of  nasturtiums 
beneath  it,  and  the  usual  some- 
what littered  back  yard.  There 
were  evidences  that  a  resistant  or 
perhaps  merely  elusive  landlord 
had  been  approached  more  than 
once  in  the  matter  of  new  paint 
and  new  shingles. 

Henry  C.  Green,  a  thin,  bald 
man  of  fifty,  with  a  wrinkled 
forehead,  a  graying  mustache, 
and  the  narrow  sort  of  side 
whiskers  known  to  an  earlier 
generation  as  burnsides,  was 
propelling  the  lawn  mower  about 
the  little  front  yard.  He  was 
coatlessandcollarless.  Anderson 
Green,  the  younger  son,  an  over- 
grown lad  of  sixteen,  exhibiting 
something  of  Goldie's  high  color 
but  none  of  her  shapeliness  and 
grace,  gloomily  swung  a  sickle 
through  the  long  grass  along  the 
fence.  The  twins,  aged  eleven, 
chubby  girls  with  yellow  pigtails 
and  thick  legs,  were  off  some- 
where down  the  street  with  a 
band  of  noisy  children.  And  up 
on  the  porch  Mrs.  Green,  a  stout 
woman  in  a  made-over  summer 
dress  of  white  muslin,  sat  up- 
right in  the  old-fashioned  net 
hammock  idly  moving  a  palm- 
leaf  fan. 

"It's  six  o'clock,"  she  called 
down  to  her  perspiring  husband. 
"  You'd  better  come  in  and  wash. 
He'll  be  here  any  time  now." 

Henry  C.  stopped  the  rattling 
lawn  mower,  wiped  his  forehead 
with  the  back  of  a  lean  hand, 
and  in  a  colorless  voice  remarked : 
"What?" 

"  I  said  it's  six  o'clock.  Better 
stop." 

"In  a  minute."  And  swiftly 
he  swurjg  the  mower  round  the 
remaining  square  of  longer  grass, 
then  trundled  it  off  behind  the 
house. 

"Anderson !"  cried  Mrs.  Green 
then  — her  voice  rising  as  of  a 
settled  and  petulant  habit  — 
"  Come  right  in  and  change  your 
clothes.  You  know  we  have  com- 
pany for  supper." 

The  youth  stuck  his  sickle  into 
the  nearest  fence  post  and  lan- 
guidly entered  the  house,  leav- 
ing a  muddy  trail  across  the 
porch  and  slamming  the  screen 
floor  with  a  bang  that  made  Mrs. 
Green  jump. 


A  moment  or  so  after  this  small  commotion  Goldie 
appeared,  walking  with  the  briskly  free  swing  that  always* 
vaguely  alarmed  her  mother. 

"Perce  home?"  she  asked,  pausing  and  poising  with  the 
grace  of  a  Russian  dancer  on  the  top  step.  "He  didn't 
stop  by  for  me." 

Mrs.  Green  shook  her  head,  taking  in  her  boldly  beauti- 
ful daughter. 

"No,"  she  replied,  adding:  "Hurry  up  and  get  ready 
for  supper.  That  Mr.  Williamson's  coming."  Then,  as  the 
girl  moved  toward  the  door:  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  your 
hair  that  way.   I  don't  like  it." 

"There  is  those  as  does,"  murmured  Goldie  lightly  as 
she  disappeared  within  the  screen  door.  And  Mrs.  Green 
sighed. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  that  P.  Heigham  Green, 
carrying  a  small  parcel,  stole  in  at  the  rear  gate,  slipped  in 
through  the  side  door  and  tiptoed  up  the  back  stairs  to  his 
room. 

There  his  younger  brother  found  him  before  the  mirror 
with  a  hand  cupped  over  his  left  eye. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Anderson. 

"Nothing!"  was  the  somewhat  gruff  reply. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  change  your  clothes?  It's  supper 
time.  Papa  wants  everybody  down  on  time.  That  man's 
going  to  be  here  about  the  new  agency." 

"I  don't  know  as  I'll  come  down  at  all." 

"Why  not?  Say,  what's  the  matter  with  your  eye? 
What  you  got  there — raw  meat?  Good  Lord,  Perce, 
you've  been  in  a  fight!" 

"I  wish  you'd  go  along!" 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  it  in  you.  Let's  see  it." 

Thinking  perhaps  to  win  a  friendly  silence,  P.  Heigham 
lowered  the  bit  of  steak,  exhibiting  a  purple  swelling. 

"It's  spreading,"  he  explained  miserably.  Then  added 
with  a  touch  of  vigor:  "You  go  on  down." 


Demurely,  at  the  Long  Marble  Fountain,  She  Ordered  Chocolate. 

Time  Hunting  Through  Her  Purse  for  Change 


"Butwhat'U  I  say?  Mamma  sent  me  up  to  see  if  you  were 
ready." 

"Say  anything!  Keep  your  head  shut!  Oh— maybe 
I'll  come.  How  do  I  know — with  company  here,  and 
every  " 

"  You're  too  sensitive,  Perce ! "  The  youth  examined  the 
bruise  with  a  delighted  interest.   It  wan  spreading. 

"Go  away,  please!"  cried  the  elder  brother,  drawing 
himself  up.   "I've  simply  got  to  be  alone  now." 

Reluctantly  young  Anderson  withdrew  and,  all  dan- 
gling arms  and  legs,  booming  in  the  manner  of  a  saxophone 
one  of  the  primitive  melodic  rhythms  known  generically 
as  jazz  which  seemed  during  this  period  to  fill  his  life,  went 
down  the  stairs. 

Goldie,  who  occupied  the  front  bedroom,  was  inter- 
rupted in  a  delicate  manipulation  of  one  of  her  curls  by  the 
roar  of  a  motor,  a  sort  of  roar  new  to  this  northern  end  of 
the  avenue.  A  bright  red  roadster  shot  into  view  and  slid 
up  to  the  old-fashioned  horse  block.  A  stoutish  man  — 
curiously  familiar  in  appearance— stepped  out,  looked 
about,  then  came  in  through  the  gate.  That  pin-checked 
gray  suit  she  had  seen  before,  and  very  lately.  So  this— 
this— was  papa's  Mr.  Williamson. 

Goldie  sat  on  her  narrow  bed,  pressing  her  curls  flat  and 
thinking— swiftly,  delightedly. 

IV 

FOR  Mrs.  Green,  at  the  last,  everything  went  wrong. 
She  had  no  girl  at  the  time,  and  the  "accommodator" 
in  the  kitchen,  while  well  spoken  of  here  and  there  along 
the  avenue,  was  an  unknown  Hungarian  quantity,  fat  and 
fifty,  with  large  rings  in  her  ears  and  rouge  plastered  over 
the  folds  of  skin  about  her  eyes.  The  occasion — Mr.  Wil- 
liamson appearing  as  a  heaven-sent  new  connection  for  the 
slowly  failing  Henry  C— had  seemed  to  warrant  a  steak,  at 
whatever  price  per  pound.  And  Mrs.  Green  remembered 
distinctly  telling  the  Hungarian 
to  broil  it.  But  at  the  final, 
critical  moment — the  moment 
indeed  of  Mr.  Williamson's  bril- 
liant arrival  —  it  had  become 
necessary  to  pursue  the  twins 
down  the  street  and  herd  them 
firmly  home.  There  was  no  time 
to  go  into  the  kitchen.  Besides, 
Mr.  Williamson  proved  more  at- 
tractive than  most  of  Henry's 
business  acquaintances.  He  was 
brisk,  exuberant,  sure  of  himself, 
told  new  stories.  .  .  .  And  the 
steak  appeared  as  something 
near  goulash,  a  tough  slab,  ap- 
parently boiled  and  swimming  in 
an  oddly  flavored  flour  gravy 
which  papa,  who  was  not  deft, 
sent  in  a  shower  about  the  best 
tablecloth  as  he  struggled  to 
hold  and  cut  the  elusive  meat. 
It  was  inevitable  that  he  should, 
at  the  last,  spatter  Mr.  William- 
son's handsome  check  suit.  The 
twins,  rumpled,  tousled  and  en- 
chanted with  life,  awaited  the 
small  disaster  breathlessly,  and 
giggled  when  it  came. 

Anderson  looked  on  hungrily, 
hating  guests,  dreading  papa's 
obvious  funny  stories  (these  were 
certain  to  come),  eager  to  bolt 
his  food  and  get  out  on  the 
street. 

Upon  this  scene  came  Goldie, 
wearing  her  best  summer  gown, 
which  her  mother  found  disturb- 
ingly low  in  the  neck  and  high 
in  the  skirt.  As  this  parental 
attitude  had  found  voice  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  had  been, 
indeed,  fully  argued  out,  Goldie 
gave  it  now  no  thought  what- 
ever. Regarding  her  power  over 
men  there  was  no  small  doubt  in 
her  mind,  and  in  the  youthfully 
unscrupulous  use  of  that  power 
she  found  her  chiefest  joy.  She 
was  happy  now,  albeit  demure, 
as  she  slipped  into  her  chair,  drew 
her  napkin  from  the  old  yellow 
ring  with  its  little  black-and- 
white  view  of  the  Horseshoe 
Falls,  and  acknowledged  mam- 
ma's introduction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson with  a  cool  smile.  And 
the  sight  of  the  gentleman's 
face  buoyed  her  spirits  upward  to 
the  pitch  of  positive  delight.  For 
the  face  had  turned  abruptly  red. 

(Continued  on  Page  89) 


She  Took  Her 
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THE  center  of  Europe,  prior  to  the 
recent  attempt  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  Hohenzollern  family  to 
corner  the  world,  was  occupied  by  the 
large  and  fretful  combination  of  peoples  known  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Among  the  races  who  dwelt  in 
this  so-called  nation  were  Germans,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Mag- 
yars, Poles,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Rusins,  Rumanians,  Dalma- 
tians, Serbs,  Jews,  Gypsies  and  a  number  of  other  peculiar 
folk.  When  an  outsider  strolled  into  Austria-Hungary  and 
tried  to  get  a  quick  but  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  differ- 
ent national  groups  which  made  up  the  empire  his  brain 
reeled  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise. 

Among  the  peoples  in  the  old  Austria-Hungary,  for 
example,  there  were  Slovaks,  Slovenes  and  Slavonians.  To 
the  newcomer,  for  a  long  time,  each  one  looked  like  a  typo- 
graphical error.  These  people  ranged  all  the  way  from  the 
refined  and  cultured  individuals  who  lived  in  the  great 
centers  like  Prague  and  Vienna  and  Budapest,  used 
whipped  cream  on  their  chocolate  and  murmured  muti- 
nously when  there  were  fewer  than  fifty  beautiful  women  in 
the  ballet  of  Faust,  down  to  the  hard-boiled  Rusins,  who 
wore  sheepskin  undergarments  and  slept  on  the  mud  floor 
of  the  living  room  with  the  heifers  and  the  pigs.  They 
differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  traditions,  their 
history,  their  religions,  their  culture  and  their  national 
costumes.  They  had  only  a  few  things  in  common:  Not 
one  of  the  different  peoples  of  old  Austria-Hungary  was 
ever  satisfied  with  its 
government;  each  na- 
tionality had  a  bitter, 
passionate  and  unwaver- 
ing hatred  for  at  least 
one  adjoining  national- 
ity; and  all  of  them 
wan  ted  to  go  to  America. 
In  these  things  they 
were  alike. 


Jl  Record  Year 

DURING  the  thirty- 
five  years  before  the 
war  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
migrants who  surged  so 
freely  into  the  United 
States  came  from  three 
countries  —  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy  and 
Russia.  They  were  run- 
ning  neck  and  neck 
when  the  war  broke; 
and  on  an  average  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million 
immigrants  were  enter- 
ing America  yearly  from 
each  of  the  three  coun- 
tries. Austria-Hungary, 
however,  showed  unmis- 
takable signs  of  nosing 
out  the  two  others.  In 
the  ten  years  before  the 
war  broke  out,  2,347,636 
immigrants  had  entered 


Ruslnlan  Peasants 


the  United  States  from  Austria-Hungary  as  against 
2,196,884  from  Italy,  and  1,991,284  from  Russia.  In  the 
big  immigration  year  of  1907,  Austria-Hungary  alone  sent 
to  America  the  staggering  total  of  338,452  immigrants. 
This  was  the  greatest  number  of  people  which  ever 
moved  from  one  country  to  another  country  in  one  year's 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Part  of  them  went  be- 
cause the  agents  of  steamship  lines  painted  glowing  pic- 
tures of  the  ease  with  which  money  could  be  made  in 
America;  part  of  them  went  because  agents  of  big  manu- 
facturing concerns  circulated  through  the  crowded  districts 
and  mentioned  jobs  in  American  mills  at  wages  that 
seemed  fabulous  to  the  poor  peasants ;  and  by  far  the  largest 
part  went  because  relatives  and  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  had  already  gone  to  America  wrote  back  to  their 
home  towns  telling  of  easy  money  and  bright  lights  and 
fine  clothes,  and  filling  the  minds  of  the  stay-at-homes 
with  a  red-hot  sizzling  desire  to  be  up  and  doing  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  delights  of  America — especially  in  the 
easy-money  part. 

To-day  Austria-Hungary  no  longer  exists.  It  has  become 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Austria,  a  part  of  Poland,  a 
part  of  Rumania,  a  part  of  Italy  and  a  part  of  Jugoslavia. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  new  divisions  of  an  old  empire 


Slovak  Women,  Prayer  Books  In  Hand,  Waiting  Outside  a  Church  on  Sunday  Morning 


have  as  little  in  common  as  they  had 
before  the  war;  but  the  few  things  that 
they  have  in  common  have  grown  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years.  They  hate 
each  other  even  more  passionately  than  they  hated  each 
other  in  1914;  they  are  even  more  dissatisfied  with  their 
governments,  for  the  most  part,  than  they  used  to  be;  and 
their  longing  to  go  to  America  is  violent  and  poignant  and 
all  pervasive.  They  would  do  anything  to  get  to  America. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  great  pother  over  the  vast 
numbers  of  immigrants  that  were  pouring  into  the 
United  States  each  year.  The  United  States  Immigration 
Commission  proved  conclusively  that  the  bulk  of  the  more 
recent  immigrants  from  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe 
hived  up  in  settlements  of  their  own,  where  they  retained 
the  languages  and  the  ideals  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  came,  and  failed  utterly  to  become  Americans. 

Undigested  and  Unassimilated 

THEY  had  their  own  publications  and  occasionally 
their  own  laws.  They  were  too  frequently  the  sources 
of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  of  sedition  and 
of  innumerable  varieties  of  revolutionary  and  anarchistic 
doctrines.  In  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  the  majority 
of  the  more  recent  immigrants  didn't  assimilate.  An 
ostrich  could  assimilate  a  croquet  ball  or  a  cobble  stone 
with  about  the  same  ease  that  America  assimilated  her 

newcomers  from  Central 
and  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope. Most  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  in- 
oculated against  assimi- 
lation before  leaving 
home.  Their  standards 
of  living  in  their  home 
countries  were  as  low  as 
any  standard  of  living 
could  possibly  be.  If  it 
had  been  any  lower  it 
would  have  ceased  to  be 
a  standard,  and  would 
have  become  a  hole  or 
socket.  The  immigrants 
brought  many  of  these 
standards  with  them, 
and  clung  to  them  de- 
terminedly in  America. 
No  matter  how  meager 
their  wages  might  be 
they  lived  on  them  hand- 
ily and  saved  money, 
which  they  sent  back 
home.  That  was  what 
most  of  them  came  here 
for — to  save  money  and 
send  it  back  home. 

Now  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  saving 
of  money  by  an  immi- 
grant; and  when  he  has 
saved  it  he  is  entitled 
to  do  what  he  pleases 
withit;  for  he  has  paid 
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for  the  money  with  hard  work.  But  it  is  a  different  matter 
when  great  numbers  of  men,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to 
living  on  starvation  rations,  come  to  America  and  take  jobs 
at  low  wages  and  then,  in  their  determination  to  save  money, 
crowd  into  wretched  quarters  and  live  in  squalor  and  dark- 
ness on  a  fraction  of  the  money  that  an  American  workman 
must  spend  in  order  to  live  decently.  Such  a  proceeding 
lowers  the  standard  of  living  in  America. 

The  1920  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  voiced  the 
opinion  of  most  political  economists  when  it  declared  that 
"The  standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  citizenship 
of  a  nation  are  its  most  precious  possessions,  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  elevation  of  those  standards  is  the  first  duty 
of  our  Government,"  and  added:  "  The  immigration  policy 
of  the  United  States  should  be  such  as  to  insure  that  the 
number  of  foreign- 
ers in  the  country  at 
any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  that 
which  can  be  assim- 
ilated with  reason- 
able rapidity,  and  to 
favor  immigrants 
whose  standards  are 
similar  to  ours." 

No  prophet  who 
ever  lived,  and  no 
student  of  immigra- 
tion, no  matter  how 
weighty  his  brain, 
is  capable  of  figur- 
ing out  the  number 
of  foreigners  who  can 
be  assimilated  by  the 
United  States  in  a 
given  period  of  time. 
If  they  are  allowed 
to  live  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos  and  for- 
eign settlements  in 
which  they  are  now 
living,  they  cannot 
be  assimilated. 
There  isn't  a  chance 
of  it.  There  isn't 
even  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  it.  Such 
chance  as  there  is 
would,  in  fact,  have 
to  stand  twice  on 
one  spot  in  order  to 
cast  a  shadow.  The 
people  from  these 
foreign  settlements 

work  all  day  by  the  side  of  other  people  of  their 
own  race  or  of  other  foreign  races.  When  they  leave 
their  work  they  go  back  to  crowded  homes  in  which 
the  only  atmosphere  is  one  of  Europe.  They  come 
in  contact  with  practically  nothing  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  Americanizing  influence.  So  long  as 
foreigners  are  permitted  to  enter  this  country  and 
segregate  themselves,  just  so  long  will  they  resist 
the  rudiments  of  assimilation.  Numbers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  approaching  the  subject 
from  that  angle,  therefore,  the  Republican  plat- 
form was  disseminating  a  large  amount  of  hot  air. 
The  idea  behind  the  hazy  words,  however,  was  good. 
The  idea  proclaimed  that  the  United  States,  in  the 
past,  had  bitten  off  more  than  it  could  chew  as 
regards  immigrants,  and  that  in  the  future  smaller 
bites  must  be  taken. 

History's  Favorite  Pastime 

THIS  attitude  on  immigration  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  immense  numbers  of  immigrants 
that  were  entering  America  each  year  during  the 
decade  before  the  war,  and  the  difficulty  America 
was  finding  in  digesting  them.  But  the  prewar 
throngs  that  surged  into  America  do  not  loom 
so  large  when  compared  with  the  serried  ranks  and  the 
teeming  multitudes  that  to-day  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  break  all  surging  records  between 
Europe  and  America.  Given  a  free  field  and  no  restric- 
tions, they  will  surge  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will,  as 
one  might  say,  turn  America  into  one  vast  surgery. 

In  this  we  are  able  to  observe  history  in  her  favorite 
pastime  of  repeating  herself  with  deafening  loudness. 

The  Napoleonic  Wars  left  Europe  wallowing  weakly  in 
an  economic  muddle  of  a  most  pernicious  sort.  The 
quarter  century  following  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  saw 
nearly  two  million  people  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone.  In  1818— over  a 
hundred  years  ago— an  English  writer  named  Robert 
Holditch  gave  the  following  picture  of  the  economic  woes 
that  followed  Waterloo: 

"The  cry  of  distress,"  he  wrote,  "was  soon  heard  from 
all  quarters,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  our  merchants  and 


tradesmen  occurred  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  These 
failures  involved  the  fate  of  thousands  connected  with 
trade  and  commerce;  the  opulent  became  insolvent; 
many  of  the  middle  classes  descended  to  poverty;  the 
indigent  filled  the  workhouses;  the  local  taxes  pressed 
with  intolerable  weight  upon  those  who  were  able  to  pay; 
and  the  situation  of  many  who  contributed  was  scarcely 
superior  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  A 
frightful  national  debt  still  presses,  and  the  united  demands 
of  local  and  national  taxes  have  influenced,  and  still  do 
influence,  thousands  of  our  countrymen  to  abandon  their 
native  shores,  and  to  commence,  as  it  were,  a  new  exist- 
ence on  those  of  the  Atlantic." 

Mr.  Holditch's  words,  except  for  being  too  mild,  apply 
to-day  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  They  apply 
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particularly  to  Poland  and  the  lands  that  used  to  be 
Austria-Hungary.  Throughout  those  countries  the  city 
dwellers  who  once  were  opulent  are  living  for  the  most  part 
in  misery;  an  income  that  five  years  ago  would  support 
an  entire  family  in  luxury  for  a  year  is  to-day  insufficient 
to  buy  a  single  suit  of  clothes.  Owing  to  the  worthlessness 
of  Central  European  currency  and  to  its  violent  fluctua- 
tion from  week  to  week,  merchants  and  farmers  are  loath  to 
exchange  their  goods  for  money,  and  frequently  refuse  to 
part  with  anything  except  for  its  equivalent  in  other  com- 
modities. The  erstwhile  nobility  is  selling  its  furniture,  its 
carpets  and  even  its  beds  in  order  to  obtain  food;  the  poor 
are  existing  on  less  food  and  poorer  food  than  is  fed  to  an 
American  dog  that  is  being  conditioned  for  a  dog  show. 
There  are  scores  of  millions  of  people  in  Central  Europe 


who  have  been  unable  to  buy  clothes  for  three  years,  and 
who  will  be  unable  to  buy  them  for  years  to  come.  They 
are  making  clothes  out  of  window  curtains,  carpets,  meal 
sacks.  These  people  used  to  be  affluent  and  comfortable. 
They  used  to  travel,  read  new  books,  dine  at  good  res- 
taurants. To-day  they  have  nothing,  they  see  nothing, 
they  do  nothing  except  hope  vainly  for  relief  from  their 
miserable  existence.  These  are  the  city  dwellers. 

The  farmers  are  infinitely  more  comfortable,  being  self- 
sustaining;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  city 
dwellers  roam  the  countryside  in  armed  bands  and  take 
by  force  whatever  the  farmers  have.  The  misery  that 
followed  the  Napoleonic  Wars  was  a  weak  and  puny  misery 
compared  to  the  ferocious,  relentless  old  John  D.  Misery 
which  has  Central  Europe  by  the  throat  to-day. 

In  preceding  arti- 
cles I  have  shown 
thatemigration  from 
Irelandtothe  United 
States  will  probably 
be  at  least  three 
times  as  large  in  the 
next  five  years  as  it 
was  in  the  five  years 
before  the  war;  that 
five  million  people 
will  probably  emi- 
grate from  Germany 
in  the  next  ten  years, 
and  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  will  try 
to  get  to  America  if 
restrictions  are  re- 
moved; thatemigra- 
tion from  Italy  to 
America  during  the 
next  few  years  will 
be  limited  only  by 
the  number  of  pas- 
senger steamers  as- 
signed to  the  task  of 
carrying  emigrants 
from  Italy  to  Amer- 
ica. The  same  thing 
that  is  true  of  Italy 
is  true  of  the  new 
nations  that  used  to 
be  Austria-Hungary. 
Emigrants  from 
these  nations  to 
America  will  fill 
every  ship  that  is 
supplied  for  that 
purpose  for  years  to 
come — unless  America  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that 
her  chances  of  assimilating  this  mass  of  humanity, 
under  existing  conditions,  is  even  less  than  a  hum- 
ming bird's  chances  of  assimilating  a  box  of  tacks. 

All  Eyes  on  America 

MOST  of  the  top  layer  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  has  become  Czechoslovakia;  and 
Czechoslovakia,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  has 
the  outline  of  an  old  broken-down  tennis  shoe,  or 
sneaker.  On  the  front  part  of  the  Czechoslovak 
sneaker,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  instep  to  the 
tip  of  the  toe,  there  is  a  large  growth,  or  wen, 
which  was  also  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  This  is 
the  old  Austrian  crownland  of  Galicia,  and  it  is 
now  the  southern  end  of  Poland,  just  as  it  has  been, 
off  and  on,  ever  since  the  eleventh  century.  One  of 
the  most  annoying  features  about  Central  Europe 
is  the  way  in  which  everything  changed  hands  every 
little  while  in  the  old  days,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  everybody  claims  everything  in  sight,  whether 
it  belongs  to  him  or  not.  Galicia,  however,  is 
now  a  part  of  Poland,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
emigrants  from  Poland  to  America  are  natives  of 
Galicia. 

In  Poland  alone  there  are  as  many  people  keenly  desirous 
of  emigrating  to  the  United  States  as  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  all  of  Europe  during  any  three  of  the  big  pre- 
war emigration  years.  A  commissioner  of  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society  of  America,  after 
making  a  trip  of  investigation  through  Poland,  stated  that 
"  If  there  were  in  existence  a  ship  that  could  hold  3,000,000 
human  beings,  the  3,000,000  Jews  of  Poland  would  board 
it  and  escape  to  America."  This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  not  so  wild  an  exaggeration  as  one  might  think. 
And  out  of  the  more  than  20,000,000  Poles  in  Poland,  there 
are  great  numbers  who  wish  to  fold  their  spare  trousers 
and  silently  steal  away,  or  noisily  steal  away,  or  steal  away 
in  any  old  way  so  long  as  they  can  get  to  that  glad  bourn 
whence  no  traveler  returns  without  upward  of  $5000  in 
undepreciated  American  currency  reposing  coyly  against 
his  manly  chest. 

(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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And  She  Would.  Come  Into  the  Chick,  and  Believe  Me  She  Was  a  Good  Customer,  But  We  Hadder  Cut  Out  the  Discount  Stuff 


SAY  listen,  Mabel,  have  you  ever  tried  living  with  your 
family?  Well,  except  this  once,  neither  of  I  since  I 
been  old  enough  to  realize  what  I  was  doing.  Not 
but  what  I  would  jump  on  any  other  person  which  knocked 
them  at  that;  only  it's  a  free  country  and  I  can  say  what 
I  please  about  my  own  relatives  I  guess. 

But  some  ways,  ever  since  mommer  died  the  less  I  see 
of  them  the  more  I  think  of  them.  Do  you  ever  get  that 
way?  And  what  is  further,  Mabel,  when  I  ain't  seen  none 
of  them  in  a  real  long  time  I  get  awful  homesick  for  'em  in 
my  imagination  and  feel  as  glad  to  see  them  as  if  they  was 
pleasant  strangers.  I  get  to  thinking  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  two  and  three-quarter  per  cent  beer  and  ain't  the 
family  the  backbone  of  this  great  country  and  all  that 
stuff,  and  then  a  circumstance  will  come  up  which  proves 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  a  family  together  is  to  keep  them 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  Ain't  that  the  truth?  You  tell  her, 
tool  box,  you  got  the  hammer! 

But  now  it's  over  and  I'm  back  in  my  furnished  room 
again;  and  was  I  driven  there  by  the  family?  Huh!  Don't 
mention  it!  By  more  families  than  mine,  too,  meaning 
principally  my  sister's  mother-in-law. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  you  wouldn't  think  it  possible,  but 
honest  I  can  blame  it  all  on  the  war,  because  it  started  back 
there  in  those  times,  with  my  sister  Celeste  marrying  a 
boy  which  was  a  hick  in  the  first  place.  You  know  the 
way  it  is— some  is  born  hicks,  some  get  the  farm  bug  and 
some  has  hickness  thrust  upon  them  by  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
I  always  suspected  something  awful  would  happen  to  Jane 
when  she  took  that  fancy  alias,  and  it  has. 

Although  honest,  Mabel,  I  got  to  admit  the  hick  in 
Elmer  didn't  show  any  when  Celeste  first  married  him. 
And  it's  the  truth.  One  of  the  biggest  jolts  I  ever  been 
slipped  was  the  first  time  they  ast  me  down  to  the  farm 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  I  would  never  of  thought  he 
come  from  any  such  place,  and  Elmer  himself  seemed  to 
share  my  swell  opinion  of  him.  Because,  Mabel,  it's  the 
truth  there  wasn't  any  straw  in  Elmer's  hair  when  first  we 
met.  And  if  his  clothes  was  a  little  too  big  in  the  waist, 
Celeste  soon  cured  him  of  it.  He  looked  like  he  had  been 
born  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Great  Sahara— say  about 
Forty-seventh  and  Broadway— and  didn't  own  Fifth 
Avenue  merely  because  he  didn't  care  enough  about  it.  Was 
he  the  joy-joy  kid?  You  tell  her,  garter,  you  got  the  snap ! 


He  was  pulling  a  little  over  a  hundred  a  week  out  of 
a  munitions  factory  over  in  Jersey  City  when  Celeste 
met  him,  a  girl  which  was  a  manicurist  but  a  good 
mutual  friend  introducing  them  one  night  at  the  pictures 
where  Celeste  had  gone  with  this  girl,  Marcia  Kline.  And 
as  Marcia  had  been  manicuring  him  every  Saturday  for 
about  two  months,  she  had  a  feeling  no  doubt  that  a  man 
whose  hand  she  had  held  that  often  was  a  real  acquaint- 
ance, although  herself  a  very  respectable  girl  and  not  a 
barber  in  the  place  but  would  back  up  that  statement.  So 
when  they  met  in  the  lobby  where  they  was  looking  over 
the  different  side  swipes  of  Jack  Barrymore  that  was  made 
up  of  stills  in  the  lobby  and  he  come  up  in  a  light  green 
overcoat  and  a  pearl  gray  hat  and  quite  a  respectful 
although  pleasant  smile — why,  they  just  naturally  spoke. 
What?  A-ahgwan,  I didn'tmean  Jack  Barrymore;  Imeant 
Elmer  Basket. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  ain't  that  a  awful  name?  Especially 
to  one  like  myself,  which  is  going  with  a  J.  Livingston 
Smith,  the  originator  of  the  Own  Your  Own  Garage 
Movement.  But  to  look  at  Elmer  you  couldn't  of  told  the 
difference  between  he  and  Reggie  Van  Astorbilt.  And 
neither  could  Marcia  or  even  Celeste,  which  was  still 
calling  herself  Jane  but  changed  it  that  very  night. 

But  was  he  the  real  goods,  or  did  he  have  dressing  in 
him,  the  same  as  his  silk  shirt?  You  tell  her,  razor,  you're 
keen  enough !  Believe  me,  that's  what  I,  like  a  good  sister, 
wanted  to  know  the  minute  I  set  eyes  on  him,  which  was 
about  two  weeks  later.  Would  he  wash,  Mabel,  that's 
what  I  wondered.  Not  meaning  Saturday  nights,  but  in 
the  same  sense  as  much  of  the  fancy  underwear  I  handle 
down  to  the  Paris  Intime.  You  see,  Mabel,  the  worms 
which  weaves  the  silk  that  most  of  our  line  of  goods  is 
made  out  of  is  using  a  lot  of  dressing  nowadays  and 
slipping  over  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  real 
genuine  silk,  and  a  person  which  handles  as  much  as  I  do 
of  them  quickly  learns  not  to  handle  them  too  much  or  they 
won't  be  in  no  condition  for  the  customers  to  learn  the 
truth  for  themselves. 

But  listen,  Mabel,  the  first  thing  I  knew  about  him  and 
her  was  through  Celeste  blowing  in  the  store  to  see  me.  I 
was  working  over  to  the  Chick  at  that  time  and  we  kep' 
open  until  eight  in  case  any  wife  which  was  too  early  for 
the  theater  could  drag  him  in  while  they  waited,  and  also 


so  that  girls  which  was  working  could  have  some  place  to 
leave  their  wages  when  they  got  out.  We  carried  a  pretty 
fair  line  of  ribbon  garters,  chiffon  camisoles,  fancy  gloves, 
Georgette  underwear  and  other  necessities  of  modern  fe- 
male life  which  the  poor  working  girl  was  liable  to  need, 
and  as  I  say,  kept  open  late  out  of  considering  her  and  any 
other  chance  boob  which  might  come  along,  Mr.  Chris 
Bloom  having  no  objections  to  loafing  in  the  back  of  the 
store  and  paying  himself  overtime. 

Well,  one  night  round  six-fifteen  I  was  just  in  from 
supper  and  was  folding  some  heavy-winter-weight  crepe 
de  Chines  for  the  night  when  someone  says  "Hello, 
dearie,"  and  I  looked  up,  natchurally  expecting  to  see 
some  regular  customer,  and  who  could  it  be  but  Celeste! 
She  looked  real  cute,  all  dressed  up  like  a  plush  horse,  with 
a  permanent  wave  in  her  cootie  coops  and  everything. 
And  was  she  excited?  Check  me  up,  phonograph,  you  got 
the  record. 

"Oh,  Pansy,"  she  says,  "I  come  over  the  very  minute 
the  store  closed,"  she  says,  "to  tell  you  I'm  gonner  get 
married  next  week." 

"This  is  so  sudden!"  I  says,  because  we  didn't  live 
together  then  on  account  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  not  being 
gay  enough  for  her.  "What's  the  big  idea?  "  I  says. 

"It's  the  draft!"  says  Celeste.  "They  are  gonner  make 
all  the  single  men  go  in  the  Army,"  she  says,  "and  so 
we're  going  to  tie  right  up,"  she  says,  "before  he  gets 
called." 

Well  listen,  Mabel,  of  course  this  was  a  good  while  ago 
and  I  hadn't  met  the  bird  or  the  war  hadn't  been  won  or 
anything,  as  you  can  guess.  Also  this  wasn't  exactly 
a  recommendation  for  a  brother-in-law.  But  when  a  only 
sister  pulls  a  line  of  that  sort,  which  it's  the  truth,  Mabel, 
that  was  the  first  word  she  had  said  to  me  about  even 
knowing  Elmer,  what  is  a  person  to  do  except  be  a  sport 
and  cheer  on  the  bride?  But  it  give  me  a  shock  just  the 
same,  although  a  big  order  for  the  house.  Because  he  had 
give  her  a  whale  of  a  wad  and  she  bought  herself  a  outfit 
at  the  Chick  right  then  and  there,  and  me  torn  between 
business  and  the  effort  to  keep  her  from  being  such  a  fool, 
but  couldn't  of  persuaded  her  to  do  any  different  anyways, 
as  I  knew  from  long  experience. 

"Well,"  I  says,  when  I  had  recovered  a  little  from  the 
news  and  we  was  in  t  he  midst  of  get  ting  a  family  discount 
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from  Chris  on  the  trousseau— "well,  when  do  we  start  for 
City  Hall?" 

"We  don't,"  says  Celeste.  "That's  something  Elmer  is 
dead  against.  He's  a  New  Englander,  and  he's  determined 
we  shall  have  a  home  wedding  down  on  the  farm.  He  says 
outside  of  the  railroad  fare  it  won't  cost  us  a  cent.  And  as 
a  week  from  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving  Day  we  can  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone." 

"Meaning  turkeys,  I  suppose,"  I  says.  "Well,  the 
Chick  is  to  be  closed  in  reluctant  compliance  with  the  law," 
I  says,  "and  so  that  will  be  all  right  for  me  too." 

Because  of  course,  Mabel,  I  was  to  be  in  on  the  big 
event,  no  normal  sister  being  willing  to  spare  another  who 
was  at  that  time  not  even  going  regular  with  anybody  and 
engaged  only  in  making  her  own  living. 

Well,  it  seemed  all  right  enough  that  it  should  be  held 
down  to  his  folks'  place,  we  having  no  regular  place  for 
collecting  folks  of  our  own,  the  dear  old  home  flat  on  a 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  where  none  of  us  was 
born  having  been  given  up  long  ago,  and  us  being  orphans. 
And  so  the  night  before  Thanksgiving  me  and  Celeste  and 
the  suitcases  and  Elmer  pulled  out  of  the  big  city  headed 
for  Stonewall,  Connecticut.  And  this  was  the  first  time 
I  seen  Elmer. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  ain't  it  a  good  thing  we  don't  have 
to  marry  other  people's  husbands?  Of  course  there  are 
girls  which  actually  seem  to  make  a  specialty  of  them,  but 
how  most  people  can  pick  out  the  husbands  they  do  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  The  only  greater  mystery  is  the  wives 
most  people  choose,  and  Elmer  was  nothing  that  I  could  of 
used,  I  see  that  at  the  first  look,  and  was  it  an  eyeful? 
Don't  mention  it!  He  had  on  a  synthetic  custom-made 
suit  that  could  hardly  be  told  from  real  wool  and  a  tight-, 
waisted  overcoat  with  a  fur  collar.  His  shoes  couldn't  of 
cost  a  cent  less  than  twelve  dollars,  which  was  high  in 
1917,  and  his  suitcase  was  the  very  best  genuine  near 
leather  with  brass-washed  fittings.  In  fact  everything 
about  Elmer  was  almost  nearly  it — do  you  know  what  I 
mean,  dear?  And  Elmer  was  almost  a  man.  Right  off  the 


record  I  knew  he  had  a  tenor  voice,  and  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  he  tried  to  prove  it.  He  would  of  been  quite  a 
husk  if  taken  proper  care  of  and  his  complexion  could  of 
been  cleared  up.  He  sounds  something  fierce,  don't  he, 
Mabel?  But  somehow,  bad  as  he  seemed,  I  felt  there  must 
be  something  good  in  Elmer  for  sis  to  be  so  crazy  over  him. 
Even  the  two-carat  stone  he  had  give  her  nor  the  hundred 
a  week  wouldn't  be  really  enough  to  attract  a  girl  which 
was  sound  at  heart.  And  when  I  see  his  mother  I  realized 
what  it  was  in  Elmer  that  I  sort  of  liked  in  spite  of  having 
better  sense. 

Say,  Mabel,  was  you  ever  on  a  real,  genuine  farm?  I 
don't  mean  no  vacation  house  or  summer  hotel,  but  a  real 
honest-Injun  farm?  Well,  lemme  tell  you,  dear,  this  was  no 
small-time  outfit.  And  it  had  everything  on  it  but  a  mort- 
gage. It  seems  Elmer's  folks  had  bought  it  off  a  Indian 
chief  for  a  pair  of  beads  and  I'll  say  that  was  some  profit- 
eering, but  being  quite  some  time  ago  the  old  folks  was 
very  stuck  on  both  that  deal  and  on  the  farm  and  I 
don't  blame  them.  Because  the  place  was  a  good  deal 
bigger  than  Central  Park  with  just  as  many  sheep  and 
a  lot  of  pigs  and  chickens  and  turkeys  and  eggs  and  every- 
thing as  well.  Actually  the  outfit  kep'  itself,  one  thing 
feeding  another,  if  you  see  what  I  mean,  dear,  but  in  the 
end  feeding  the  Basket  family— and  it  was  some  feed! 
Believe  me,  you  couldn't  of  bought  it  at  the  hash  house; 
no,  nor  at  the  Waldorf  either. 

And  Elmer's  folks  was  grand,  Mabel,  only  you  certainly 
wouldn't  of  thought  he  was  related  to  'em  but  that  he 
was  maybe  something  which  had  been  left  on  the  door- 
step— that  is,  all  but  for  his  sort  of  hardly  recognizable 
resemblance  to  his  ma. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Basket  was  just  lovely.  She  had 
a  sweet,  round  face  and  gray  hair  done  without  no  snap 
to  it,  but  she  was  so  kind  you  forgot  all  about  style,  or  even 
that  it  was  a  total  stranger  to  her.  One  thing  I  did  notice, 
though,  and  that  was  the  quality  of  the  goods  her  clothes 
was  made  of.  Real  wool  in  the  morning,  and  the  brocade 
she  wore  for  the  wedding  could  of  stood  alone.  Believe  me, 


I  been  handling  silks  since  I  come  out  of  grammar  school 
and  I  ain't  never  seen  anything  like  them  goods  for  qual- 
ity. I  guess  they  was  made  back  in  the  days  before  the 
prophets  had  all  become  propheteers.  And  it  was  the  same 
way  with  everything  the  old  lady  had— a  little  jay  collar 
of  real  lace— and,  Mabel,  if  you  could  of  seen  the  sheets  on 
the  beds  and  the  food  we  had ! 

Even  the  house  was  in  the  same  class.  Awful  out  of  date, 
but  built  so  strong  it  looked  fike  it  was  going  to  continue 
the  same  forever.  And  believe  me,  Mabel,  Ma  Basket 
couldn't  of  thrown  out  anything  since  the  day  she  was 
married.  She  wasn't  a  waster,  and  Elmer  give  her  the  big 
ha-ha  for  saving  the  paper  and  string  offen  every  present 
that  was  sent  in  by  the  neighbors. 

"Ain't  that  like  a  woman?"  he  says  in  pity.  "Wasting 
time  folding  up  scraps  instead  of  using  the  same  amount  of 
effort  to  get  somepin  new?" 

"Waste  not,  want  not,  son,"  says  his  ma. 

"That  line  is  old,  ma,"  says  Elmer.  "It  went  out  with 
the  last  Friday  evening  entertainment  on  the  Ark!" 

"The  truth  may  be  out  of  fashion,  son,"  says  the  old 
lady,  "but  it  ain't  lost  its  value  yet." 

Elmer's  pa  was  a  hick  for  fair.  I'll  tell  you,  dear,  I  never 
got  no  impression  of  that  man  other  than  a  pair  of  dirty 
blue  overalls  and  a  kind  of  depressing  silence  like  he  hoped 
to  die  soon  but  expected  it  would  maybe  turn  out  as  big  a 
disappointment  as  living  had.  He  never  opened  his  mouth 
except  for  two  reasons:  to  park  a  piece  of  pie  or  give 
Elmer  a  call  for  not  staying  on  the  farm. 

"I  can't  get  help,"  he  says,  "and  it's  your  duty  to 
stay  here." 

"Aw,  can  it,  pop,"  says  Elmer.  "Duty  is  a  dull  word." 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  says  the  old  gent,  "I  worked  for 
four  dollars  a  week  and  my  keep  and  got  up  at  four-thirty 
every  mornin'." 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  the  old  gimick  actually  seemed  to 
think  that  was  a  virtue  and,  what  is  further,  he  acted  like 
it  was  reason  enough  for  Elmer  making  a  repeat  on  it. 
(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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THERE  is  a  woman  in  it,  of  course— a 
fascinating  French  person  called  Geor- 
gette. But  she  figures  chiefly  in  the  trade 
situation.  What  the  public  knows  is  the  silk 
shirt,  and  upon  that  it  is  venting  its  spite  by 
consumers'  strike,  boycott,  bargain  hunting  and  other 
direct  action.  The  individual  citizen  who  pauses  before 
the  haberdasher's  window,  and  goes  thriftily  and  grimly 
on  his  way  without  buying,  is  wholly  unorganized,  and 
does  not  suspect  that  he  is  participating  in  a  movement. 

Some  popular  symbol  we  must  always  have  for  luxury 
and  soft  living.  Yesterday  it  was  the  wrist  watch.  To-day 
it  is  the  silk  shirt.  Leaping  luridly  into  fame  with  our  first 
munitions  prosperity  in  1915,  this  garment  ran  its  blazing 
course,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  price,  and  becoming 
louder  and  louder  in  hue.  Then,  with  our  return  to  sanity 
and  sensible  spending,  an  outraged  nation  poured  out 
upon  it  the  vials  of  wrath. 

At  the  peak  of  our  extravagance  the  silk  shirt  was  the 
distinctive  garment  of  the  proletariat. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  crack  metropolitan  haber- 
dashers in  their  search  for  exclusive  novelties  began  cut- 
ting custom  shirts  from  fine  silk  fabric,  usually  white  or 
of  very  quiet  patterns.  These  garments  cost  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  and  upward,  made  to  measure,  and  were 
worn  by  exquisites.  As  a  material  for  shirts  silk  had  desir- 
able qualities.  It  was  thin,  light,  durable  and  clean. 
Absence  of  bulk  and  its  smooth  texture  gave  a  certain 
bodily  freedom  inside  one's  coat.  Made  in  soft  weaves  it 
was  inconspicuous,  yet  the  appraising  eye  of  the  stranger 
noted  that  it  was  silk,  and,  taking  notice,  accorded  the 
respect  due  to  fine  raiment. 

"In  New  York,  at  least,"  said  an  authority  on  the  busi- 
ness and  personal  value  of  good  clothes,  "it  is  possible  to 
dress  so  that  a  street-car  conductor  will  stop  and  let  you 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  block." 

Silk  Disdained  by  Well'Dressed  Men 

WHEN  war  wealth  began  to  fatten  the  great  American 
wage  envelope  the  proletariat  looked  round  for  invest- 
ments.  It  bought  better  cuts  of  steak,  better  grades  of 
canned  goods,  better  clothes  for  the  wife  and  kids.  It 
moved  into  better  quarters  and  bought  automobiles.  For 
himself,  the  wage  earner  acquired  the  silk-shirt  habit. 
There  was  something  psychological  in  the  moment.  Silk 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  good  generator 
when  rubbed.  It  threw  out  electric  sparks,  and  the  wage 
earner  who  made  contact  could  not  let  it  go.  If  every  silk 
shirt  in  the  country  were  gathered  up  to-day, 
after  the  carnival  of  spending,  the  pile  might 
not  be  so  very  large,  nor  bulk  seriously  in  the 
silk  industry  as  a  whole;  but  it  has  played  the 
very  deuce  with  that  industry. 

The  silk  shirt  quickly  became  circusy  in 
its  design.  Modest  stripes  were  widened  out 
to  a  quarter,  a  half  and  a  full  inch.  Instead 
of  one  color,  they  became 
two  in  the  same  stripe,  and 
three  or  four  hues  in  the 
same  pattern.   Demand  for 
the  garment  by  the  masses 
reduced  the  quality  of  silk, 
and  then  brought  in  sub- 
stitutes that  are  much  more 
glossy  than  silk  itself. 
The  quiet  glance  of 
the  connoisseur  was 
no  longer  needed. 
Silk  shirts  and  near- 
silk  shirts  were  re- 
splendent. They 
could  be  seen  afar, 
and  heard  round  a 
corner. 

"  Have  you  ever 
worn  a  silk  shirt?" 
the  writer  has  fre- 
quently asked  men  in 
high  places  the  past 
summer,  dozens  of 
business  executives 
with  incomes  ade- 
quate for  anything 
they  may  desire  in 
the  way  of  garments, 
one  in  twenty  has 
purchased  a  silk  shirt,  and 
the  exceptional  man  may 
confess  that  he  has  a  couple 
for  service  in  the  woods, 
because  they  are  so  easily 
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washed,  or  khaki  colored  for  touring,  because  they  are 
cool  and  don't  show  dust.  One  captain  of  industry  was 
sarcastic,  avowing  that  he  had  never  owned  such  a  gar- 
ment, and  never  would.  Then  he  recalled  two  white  silk 
shirts  that  he  had  bought  for  a  long  ocean  voyage,  to 
piece  out  his  wardrobe  aboard  ship.  But  his  wife  had  ap- 
propriated them  and  turned  them  into  shirtwaists. 

On  the  other  hand,  walk  through  any  factory  town, 
mingle  with  the  jolly  crowds  bound  to  a  picnic,  eat  your 
lunch  in  a  quick-service  place,  size  up  the  applicants  for 
jobs  at  any  employment  office  or  mingle  with  the  rank  and 
file  anywhere,  and  the  silk  shirt  is  staple.  Sometimes  it  has 
become  a  working  shirt,  because  its  colors  have  faded  or 
the  gloss  departed.  Then  it  is  worn  without  a  collar  and 
with  sleeves  rolled  up  on  sturdy  arms — but  it  is  silk  or  near- 
silk  just  the  same.  If  this  is  the  generation  that  returns  to 
shirt  sleeves,  then  the  sleeves  are  silk. 

The  silk  shirt  quickly  became  synonymous  with  ex- 
travagance. Sermons  were  preached  against  it;  not  by 
clergymen  alone,  but  by  bankers,  government  officials, 
economists  and  that  numerous  fraction  of  the  nation  which 
is  seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  other  peo- 
ple ought  to  live.  Theology,  finance,  administration  and 
sociology  were  equally  powerless.  The  proletariat  kept 
buying  and  wearing  silk  shirts,  along  with  diamonds,  furs 
and  roadsters.  There  were  sympathetic  souls  who  ap- 
proved, insisting  that  this  was  not  only  human  but  typical 
of  the  American  instinct  for  higher  living  standards.  Garb- 
ing himself  in  silk  and  fine  raiment  generally,  the  pro- 
letarian was  simply  demonstrating  one  hundred  per 
cent  Americanism. 

At  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  the  silk  shirt  was  worn  by  the 
mysterious  "they"  who  are  always  setting  the  pace  for 
the  rest  of  us.  Nobody  knows  who  "  they  "  are,  or  where, 
or  why — they  are  just  "they."  When  the  silk  shirt  fell 
into  the  gents'  furnishing  store  "they"  dropped  it.  All 
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things  go  in  cycles.  Some  day  "they  "  will  take  up 
the  garment  once  more,  say  the  fashion  proph- 
ets—it just  isn't  being  done  now,  you  know! 

But  it  is  the  Georgette  person  who  has 
caused  real  trouble  in  the  silk  industry. 
She  slipped  over  from  France  about  ten  years  ago,  a 
Paris  creation.  She  was  light,  fluffy,  sheer,  soft  and 
feminine— and  likewise  tough.  The  fragile  chiffon  and 
airy  crepe  de  Chine  were  popular  then.  They  didn't  wear 
well,  nor  could  they  be  washed.  Georgette  was  a  fabric 
just  as  sheer  and  soft,  much  more  airy  because  it  had  only 
half  as  many  threads  to  the  inch  as  the  other  materials, 
and  the  thread  being  heavier,  gave  greater  strength,  with 
washing  quality.  Georgette  vamped  the  country  on  sight, 
if  one  may  scramble  a  simile,  for  her  conquest  was  made 
among  women,  of  course.  Older  silk  fabrics  made  room  for 
her,  and  she  supplanted  cotton  and  wool  in  feminine 
garments.  "They"  took  her  up  and  wore  her,  expensive 
minx  that  she  was,  and  naturally  she  became  the  feminine 
equivalent  of  the  silk  shirt  when  girls  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories began  receiving  munitions  wages. 

Queen  Georgette  Deposed 

QUITE  naturally,  too,  weavers  began  cheapening  this 
fabric.  Lighter  thread  was  used,  to  shave  costs  and 
.  broaden  the  market.  The  open  material  is  more  easily  and 
quickly  woven  than  solid  silk  fabrics  like  taffeta.  New 
mills  were  set  up  to  produce  it,  and  in  the  silk-weaving 
towns  of  New  Jersey  the  mill  operative  put  his  savings 
into  a  loom,  and  began  weaving  Georgette  at  home.  Mer- 
chants in  those  sections  became  infected  with  the  Geor- 
gette craze,  and  financed  weavers  who  abandoned  the 
weekly  pay  envelope  to  become  small 
manufacturers  themselves. 

In  this  mass  of  new  production,  mar- 
keted in  countless  ways,  and  easily 
manipulated  by 
speculators,  there 
was  no  standard  of 
quality.    But  the 
small  weaver  very 
often  continued  to 
turn  out  Georgette  at 
fancy  prices  when 
large  mills,  with 
standards  and  repu- 
tations to  maintain, 
were  hampered  by 
shortages  of  coal, 
transportation,  ma- 
terial or  labor.  Storekeepers  and 
small  capitalists  throughout  the 
silk  districts  furnished  money 
backing  to  weavers.    As  looms 
cost  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
quickly  became  scarce  specula- 
tive property,  mill  hands  re- 
quired financing.  But  an  indus- 
trious operative  could  turn  out 
Georgette  that  got  by  when  it 
came  to  quality,  because  the  de- 
mand seemed  insatiable,  and 
prices  were  continually  rising. 

In  one  case  a  weaver  put  his 
own  savings  into  a  loom,  set  it 
up  in  his  front  parlor,  and  looked 
round  for  silk  thread.  He  had 
never  bought  any  before. 

"That  stuff  is  worth  thirty 
dollars  a  pound  now,"  a  specu- 
lator told  him.  "  But  you're  just 
starting  in,  and  I'll  fix  you  up  for 
twenty-five." 

So  the  weaver  paid  that  price 
for  material  which  was  then  sell- 
ing at  seventeen  or  eighteen 
dollars  a  pound. 

Overproduction  of  cheap 
grades  finally  killed  the  fabric. 
"They"  eased  up  on  Georgette 
because  it  was  common.  Poor 
quality,  high  prices  and  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  buying 
craze  last  spring  did  the  rest, 
and  then  woman's  inhuman- 
ity to  woman  was  shown  in 
the  dropping  of  Georgette  by 
our  lady  proletariat.  Good 
Georgette  is  practically  in- 
dispensable in  dainty 
(Continued  on  Page  165) 
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Vic  and  Frances 

VIC  KING  and  his  wife  Frances 
have  been  great  friends  of  Joe 
Todd  and  his  wife  Clara  ever 
since  they  were  children.  They  at- 
tended school  together  and  as  young 
married  people  visited  back  and  forth. 

But  they  have 
quarreled;  Joe  Todd 
and  his  wife  say  they 
are  through  with  Vic 
and  Frances. 

Joe  and  Clara  have 
a  little  baby,  their 
first,  and  everybody 
hears  how  smart  it  is. 
Elderly  women  say, 
"Good  gracious,  do 
Joe  and  Clara  im- 
agine there  never  was 
a  baby  before ! " 

But  Joe  and  Clara 
continued  to  lug  their 
baby  round  and  tell 
people  about  its 
beauty  and  smart- 
ness, though  I  don't 
believe  anyone  can 
tell  how  a  baby  will 
turn  out  for  a  year 
or  two. 

Clara  said  the 
baby  talked  when  six 
months  old,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to 
interpret  its  gurgles; 
and  Joe  stood  by  and 
said,  "Hear  that ! 

It's  as  plain  as  words  can  be  made !  I  tell  you  hon- 
estly, I'm  worried.  The  baby  is  too  smart;  it's 
abnormal.    I'm  afraid  it  will  die." 

When  people  saw  Joe  and  Clara  coming  to  visit 
them  in  the  evening,  the  mother  carrying  a  white 
fluffy  package  and  the  father  carrying  bottles, 
bags  and  playthings,  they  knew  they  were  in  for 
an  evening  of  it;  nothing  could  be  talked  about 
except  the  baby. 

I  suppose  Vic  and  Frances  also  became  tired  of 
the  incessant  talk  about  the  Todd  baby,  though 
it  was  nice  enough;  but,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  world  is 
full  of  the  same  kind.  Anyway,  it  seems  Vic  and  Frances 
used  to  go  over  to  see  Joe  and  Clara,  and  talk  incessantly 
about  how  smart  Tommy  Mansfield  is.  They  said  Tommy 
could  sing  two  verses  of  a  song;  that  he  could  form  long 
and  complete  sentences;  that  he  could  take  steps  between 
chairs.  They  didn't  deny  that  Joe  and  Clara  had  a  nice 
baby,  but  they  talked  incessantly  about  Tommy  Mans- 
field, who  is  two  months  younger  than  Joseph,  the  Todd 
baby. 

So  Joe  and  Clara  say  they  are  through  with  Vic  and 
Frances;  and  Vic  and  Frances — and  pretty  much  every- 
body else  in  town — are  laughing  at  the  joke. 

Matt  Her r old 

EVERYONE  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  serve  as  pallbearer 
when  called  on.  And  unless  he  has  a  mighty  good 
excuse  Jake  Harris,  our  undertaker,  won't  let  one  of  our 
citizens  off  when  there  is  occasion  for  his  services.  Jake 
has  almost  as  much  authority  as  the  judge  exercises  about 
jury  duty. 

As  Jake  Harris  always  picks  good  men  as  pallbearers  six 
prominent  citizens  attended  the  funeral  of  Matt  Herrold. 
But  these  comprised  the  crowd  present,  since  Matt  wasn't 
very  well  thought  of. 

Matt  was  generally  known  round  town  as  the  Evening 
Herrold,  because  of  his  habit  of  going  to  the  drug  store 
after  supper  and  remaining  late  to  growl  and  gossip  about 
the  town.  He  had  never  been  successful  himself,  and  when 
another  man  got  along  pretty  well  Matt  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  He  had  a  good  mind,  some  said,  but  everybody 
knew  he  was  mean.  One  evening  Eddie  Batty  led  him  out 
of  the  drug  store  and  gave  him  a  beating  on  general 
principles. 

For  a  time  Matt  was  a  little  more  careful  in  his  talk,  but 
soon  got  back  to  normal,  and  hated  everybody  about 
as  usual. 

He  was  thoroughly  disliked  at  the  Pierce  House,  where 
he  boarded  and  spent  most  of  his  afternoons  on  the 
porches  or  in  the  office,  growling.  He  had  once  lived  in  a 
big  town,  and  when  he  came  here  and  people  didn't  make  a 


**There  Has  Been 
a  Good  Deal  of 
Talk  That  I  Was 
Chased  Oat  of 
Centerville.  The 
Charge  is  True, 
Bat  I  Beg  That 
My  Side  of  the 
Story  be  Heard ' ' 
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lot  over  him  he  was  mad  enough  to  bite  a  nail  in  two. 
Matt  had  as  much  chance  as  anybody,  but  never  made 
much  more  than  his  board  and  clothes,  and  when  anyone 
else  did  a  little  better  than  that  he  went  the  sour  way. 
Matt  thought  he  was  a  great  deal  smarter  than  he  really 
was,  is  my  opinion,  and  never  could  understand  why  the 
dull  people  about  him  were  not  dazzled  by  his  brilliance. 

Doc  Tobin,  who  waited  on  him  in  his  last  illness,  says 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  the  matter.  Doc  thinks  he 
died  of  hate. 

Squire  Bondurant 

WHEN  I  was  a  little  boy  we  lived  in  the  country,  where 
my  father  was  a  circuit  rider.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon I  accompanied  him  on  his  preaching  trips,  riding  be- 
hind on  a  fat  pony  we  called  Mex,  because  we  had  heard 
the  animal  was  a  Mexican  mustang.  This  animal  wouldn't 
work  in  harness  and  wasn't  very  reliable  under  the  saddle, 
as  he  frequently  threw  us  both  by  jumping  suddenly.  Then 
we  couldn't  catch  him,  and  were  compelled  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

When  I  saw  Mex  tied  by  the  kitchen  door  on  a  certain 
Saturday  afternoon  I  knew  what  it  meant,  so  I  stopped 
what  I  was  doing  and  went  inside  to  put  on  my  best 
clothes  for  the  trip.  On  this  particular  occasion  Mex 
threw  us  as  usual,  and,  trying  vainly  to  catch  him,  we 
walked  to  the  home  of  a  farmer  named  Joel  Fair.  We 
seemed  to  be  expected,  for  a  good  many  were  gathered 
there,  and  we  held  a  prayer  meeting. 

After  it  was  over  I  heard  the  men  discussing  Squire 
Bondurant,  a  well-known  rebel  who  lived  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  finally  agreed  that  it  was  their  duty,  as 
religious  men,  to  go  over  to  his  house  and  talk  to  him  in 
the  hope  of  coming  to  an  understanding  about  the  war, 
then  threatening.  The  squire  was  a  religious  man,  but 
belonged  to  the  South  Methodist  church,  while  we  were 
North  Methodists.  Some  thought  that  if  my  father  went 


over  and  prayed  earnestly 
with  the  leading  man  of  his 
faith  in  our  neighborhood 
trouble  might  be  averted,  for 
things  were  looking  mighty 
black  about  that  time.  A  big 
girl  at  school  had  already  read 
a  composition  entitled  The 
Horrors  of  War,  and  every- 
where I  heard  discussions  of 
slavery.  We  North  Method- 
ists were  for  freedom,  but 
Squire  Bondurant  owned 
slaves  and  said  the  Bible 
plainly  sanctioned  his  course. 

After  supper  the  men 
started  over  to  Squire  Bondu- 
rant's  house,  and  I  went  along, 
wondering  how  the  adventure 
would  come  out.  As  we  walked 
through  the  woods  after  dark 
we  sang  religious  songs  and 
worked  ourselves  into  quite  a 
religious  fervor  and  we  claimed 
the  Bible  plainly  said  all  men 
should  be  free. 

Arriving  at  the  Bondurant 
house,  father  walked  in  and 
the  rest  of  us  slipped  in 
behind  him;  four  or  five 
men  and  as  many  boys. 
Father  was  very  polite 
and  said  to  the  squire 
that  as  they  were  both 
religious  men  and  con- 
fronted with  a  differ- 
ence, would  he  join  him 
in  prayer? 

The  squire  didn't  like 
the  intrusion  very  well, 
I  could  see  that;  but  as 
there  didn't  seem  to  be 
anything  else  to  do  he 
consented.  So  we  all 
knelt,  and  father  began. 
Three  or  four  of  the  squire's  black  people  were  standing 
outside,  curiously  watching  the  proceedings.  As  father 
proceeded  he  warmed  up,  and  said  a  good  many  things 
even  I  thought  were  dangerous  in  Squire  Bondurant's 
house,  knowing  his  sentiments.  None  of  us  had  ever  been 
in  the  house  before,  as  the  family  was  somewhat  exclusive. 
The  prayer  being  over,  the  squire  was  in  a  bad  humor. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  sharply  asked  my  father,  "that  you 
could  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  that  prayer?  What 
you  have  said  is  plainly  intended  to  incite  slaves  to  re- 
bellion. There  is  a  statute  against  that  in  this  state." 

Father  was  rather  a  mean  talker,  too,  when  discussing  a 
disputed  point  with  a  South  Methodist,  and  the  argument 
soon  became  so  warm  that  I  went  outside,  frightened.  The 
others  of  our  party  followed  me  and  we  stood  in  silence 
until  father  came  out.  Then  we  all  walked  home,  realizing 
we  had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion.  There  was  no  sing- 
ing on  the  way  back,  and  little  conversation. 

I  slept  with  father  that  night  at  Joel  Fair's,  in  a  big  bed 
with  a  trundle-bed  under  it  in  which  were  three  children, 
and  noticed  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience  with 
him  he  could  not  sleep,  but  tossed  about. 

The  house  was  small,  and  we  all  slept  in  the  same  room. 
Very  late  in  the  night  I  heard  my  father  say  to  Joel  Fair: 
"Brother  Joel,  are  you  still  awake?" 

Brother  Joel  was  awake;  he  too  was  sleepless  from 
thinking  of  the  indiscretion. 

"Tell  everybody  you  see  to-morrow,"  father  said,  "to 
meet  at  the  schoolhouse  next  Monday  afternoon.  If  we 
can't  settle  it  with  prayer  we  will  have  to  settle  it  some 
other  way." 

There  was  a  tremendous  rally  at  the  schoolhouse  the 
following  Monday  afternoon.  Someone  brought  a  drum 
and  pounded  it  a  good  deal.  Father  was  elected  captain, 
and  those  who  signed  the  muster  roll  followed  him  into  the 
yard,  the  drum  beating  harder  than  ever.  The  women  and 
children  cried,  as  we  supposed  the  men  would  march  away 
at  once;  but  they  didn't  actually  go  for  a  week,  and  when 
they  did  go  they  went  away  in  wagons. 

And  that  was  the  way  Company  A  was  formed. 

Clara  Dowling 

CLARA  DOWLING  has  worked  in  John  Miller's  family 
for  nine  years,  and  caused  a  sensation  the  other  day  by 
quitting.  We  all  supposed  the  trouble  was  with  John,  as 

(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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"I  Wash  the  Faces  of  Forty  Million  People  Every  Morning,"  Was  the  Way  He  Pat  it  Himself 


ALL  day  long  they  kept  Horace  Nimms  in  a  steel-barred 
ZA  cage.  For  twenty-one  years  he  had  perched  on  a  tall 
■*>  stool  in  that  cage,  while  various  persons  at  various 
times  poked  things  at  him  through  a  hole  about  big  enough 
to  admit  an  adult  guinea  pig. 

Every  evening  round  five-thirty  they  let  Horace  out  and 
permitted  him  to  go  over  to  his  half  of  a  double-barreled 
house  in  Flatbush  to  sleep.  At  eight-thirty  the  next 
morning  he  returned  to  his  cage,  hung  his  two-dollar-and- 
eighty-nine-cent  approximately  Panama  hat  on  a  peg  and 
changed  his  blue-serge-suit  coat  for  a  still  more  shiny 
alpaca.  Then  he  sharpened  two  pencils  to  needle-point 
sharpness,  tested  his  pen  by  writing  "H.  Nimms,  Esq.," 
in  a  small,  precise  hand,  gave  his  adding  machine  a  few 
preparatory  pokes  and  was  ready  for  the  day's  work. 

Horace  was  proud,  in  his  mild  way,  of  being  shut  up  in 
the  cage  with  all  that  money.  It  carried  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  man  of  a  possibly  predatory  na- 
ture. He  wasn't.  A  more  patient  and  docile  five  feet  and 
two  inches  of  cashier  was  not  to  be  found  between  Spuyten 
Duyvil  and  Tottenville,  Staten  Island.  Cashiers  are  mostly 
crabbed.  It  sours  them  somehow  to  hand  out  all  that 
money  and  retain  so  little  for  their  own  personal  use.  But 
Horace  was  not  of  this  ilk. 

The  timidest  stenographer  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
pettiest  petty-cash  slip  to  his  little  window  and  twitter, 
according  to  custom:  "Forty  cents  for  carbon  paper,  and 
let  me  have  it  in  large  bills,  please,  Uncle  Horace." 

He  would  peer  at  the  slip,  pretend  it  was  for  forty 
dollars,  smile  a  friendly  smile  that  made  little  ripples  round 
his  eyes  and — according  to  custom — reply:  "  Here  you  be. 
Now  don't  be  buying  yourself  a  flivver  with  it." 

When  the  office  force  in  a  large  corporation  calls  the 
office  cashier  uncle  it  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the 
sort  of  man  he  is. 

For  the  rest,  Horace  Nimms  was  slightly  bald,  wore  con- 
vict eyeglasses — the  sort  you  shackle  to  your  head  with  a 
chain — kept  his  cuffs  up  with  lavender  sleeve  garters,  car- 
ried a  change  purse,  kept  a  small  red  pocket  expense  book, 
thought  his  company  the  greatest  in  the  world  and  its 
president,  Oren  Hammer,  the  greatest  man,  was  devoted  to 
a  wife  and  two  growing  daughters,  dreamed  of  a  cottage  on 
Long  Island  with  a  few  square  yards  of  beets  and  beans 
and,  finally,  earned  forty  dollars  a  week. 

Horace  Nimms  had  a  figuring  mind.  Those  ten  little 
Arabic  symbols  and  their  commutations  and  permutations 
held  a  fascination  for  him.  To  his  ears  six  times  six  is 
thirty-six  was  as  perfect  a  poem  as  ever  a  master  bard 
penned.  When  on  muggy  Flatbush  nights  he  tossed  in  his 
brass  bed  he  lulled  himself  to  sleep  by  dividing  695,481,239 
by  433.  At  other  and  more  wakeful  moments  he  amused 
himself  by  planning  an  elaborate  cost-accounting  system 
for  his  firm,  the  Amalgamated  Soap  Corporation,  known  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  as  the  Suds  Trust.  Sometimes  he 
went  so  far  as  to  play  the  entertaining  game  of  imaginary 
conversations.  He  pictured  himself  sitting  in  one  of  the 
fat  chairs  in  the  office  of  President  Hammer  and  saying 
between  puffs  on  one  of  the  presidential  perfectos:  "Now, 
looky  here,  Mr.  Hammer.  My  plan  for  a  cost-accounting 
system  is  " 

And  he  limned  on  his  mental  canvas  that  great  man, 
spellbound,  enthralled,  as  he,  Horace  Nimms,  dazzled  him 
with  an  array  of  figures,  beginning:  "Now,  let's  see,  Mr. 
Hammer.    Last  year  the  Western  works  at  Purity  City, 


Iowa,  made  9,576,491  cakes  of  Rose  Petal  Toilet  and 
6,571,233  cakes  of  Lily  White  Laundry  at  a  manufacturing 
cost  of  3.25571  cents  a  cake,  unboxed;  now  the  selling 
cost  a  cake  was" — and  so  on.  The  interview  always 
ended  with  vigorous  hand-shakings  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hammer  and  more  salary  for  Mr.  Nimms.  But  actually 
the  interview  never  took  place. 

It  wasn't  that  Horace  didn't  have  confidence  in  his 
system.  He  did.  But  he  didn't  have  an  equal  amount  in 
Horace  Nimms.  So  he  worked  on  in  his  little  cage  and 
enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  contentment  there,  because  to 
him  it  was  a  temple  of  figures,  a  shrine  of  subtraction,  an 
altar  of  addition.  Figures  swarmed  in  his  head  as  naturally 
as  bees  swarm  about  a  locust  tree.  He  could  tell  you  off- 
hand how  many  cakes  of  Grade-B  soap  the  Southern  works 
at  Spotless,  Louisiana,  made  in  the  month  of  May,  1914. 
He  simply  devoured  statistics.  When  the  door  of  the  cage 
clanged  shut  in  the  morning  he  felt  soothed,  at  home;  he 
immersed  his  own  small  worries  in  a  bath  of  digits  and 
decimal  points.  He  ate  of  the  lotus  leaves  of  mathematics. 
He  could  forget,  while  juggling  with  millions  of  cakes  of 
soap  and  thousands  of  dollars,  that  his  rent  was  due  next 
week;  that  Polly,  his  wife,  needed  a  new  dress;  and  that 
on  forty  a  week  one  must  live  largely  on  beef  liver  and  hope. 

He  sometimes  thought,  while  Subwaying  to  his  office, 
that  if  he  could  only  get  the  ear  of  Oren  Hammer  some  day 
and  tell  him  about  that  cost-accounting  system  he  might 
get  his  salary  raised  to  forty-five.  But  President  Hammer, 
whose  office  was  on  the  floor  above  the  cage,  was  as  remote 
from  Horace  as  the  Pleiades.  To  get  to  see  him  one  had  to 
run  a  gantlet  of  superior,  inquisitive  secretaries..  Besides 
Mr.  Hammer  was  reputed  to  be  the  busiest  man  in  New 
York  City. 

"I  wash  the  faces  of  forty  million  people  every  morn- 
ing," was  the  way  he  put  it  himself. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  Horace  Nimms  did  not  ap- 
proach Mr.  Hammer  was  that  Horace  held  him  in  genuine 
awe.  The  president  was  so  big,  so  masterful,  so  decisive. 
His  invariable  cutaway  intimidated  Horace;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  top  hat  dazzled  the  little  cashier  and  benumbed 
his  faculties  of  speech.  Once  in  a  while  Horace  rode  down 
in  the  same  elevator  with  him  and — unobserved — admired 
his  firm  profile,  the  concentration  of  his  brow  and  the  jut- 
ting jaw  that  someone  had  once  said  was  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year  in  itself,  merely  as  a  symbol  of  determination. 
Horace  would  sooner  have  slapped  General  Pershing  on  the 
back  or  asked  President  Wilson  to  dinner  in  Flatbush  than 
have  addressed  Oren  Hammer.  An  uncommendable  atti- 
tude? Yes.  But  after  all  those  years  behind  bars,  perhaps 
subconsciously  his  spirit  had  become  a  little  caged. 

One  cool  September  morning  Horace  entered  the  cage 
humming  Annie  Rooney.  Coming  over  in  the  Subway  he 
had  straightened  out  a  little  quirk  in  his  cost-accounting 
system  that  would  save  the  company  one-ninety-fifth 
of  a  cent  a  cake.  He  took  off  his  worn  serge  coat,  was 
momentarily  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  make 
it  last  another  season  and  then  with  a  hitch  on  his  lav- 
ender sleeve  garters  he  slipped  into  his  alpaca  office  coat 
and  added  up  a  few  numbers  on  the  adding  machine  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  it. 

He  had  not  been  sitting  on  his  high  stool  long  when  he 
became  aware  that  a  man,  a  stranger,  was  regarding  him 
fixedly  through  the  steel  screen.  The  man  had  calmly 
placed  a  chair  just  outside  the  cage  and  was  examining  the 


little  cashier  with  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  an  ornithologist 
studying  a  newly  discovered  species  of  emu. 

Horace  was  a  bit  disconcerted.  He  knew  his  accounts 
were  in  order  and  accurate  to  the  last  penny.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  Nevertheless,  he  didn't  like 
the  way  the  man  stared  at  him. 

"If  he  has  something  to  say  to  me,"  thought  Horace, 
"why  does  he  say  it  with  glowers?  " 

He  would  have  asked  the  starer  what  the  devil  he  was 
looking  at,  but  Horace  was  incapable  of  incivility.  He  be- 
gan nervously  to  total  up  a  column  of  figures  and  was  not 
a  little  upset  to  find  that  under  the  cold  gaze  he  had  made 
his  first  mistake  in  addition  since  the  spring  of  '98.  He 
cast  a  furtive  glance  or  two  through  the  steel  netting  at  the 
stranger  outside,  who  continued  to  focus  a  pair  of  promi- 
nent blue  eyes  on  the  self-conscious  cashier.  Horace 
couldn't  have  explained  why  those  particular  eyes  rattled 
him;  some  mysterious  power — black  art  perhaps. 

The  staring  man  was  quite  bald,  and  his  head,  shaped 
like  a  pineapple  cheese,  had  been  polished  until  it  seemed 
almost  to  glitter  in  the  September  sun.  The  eyes,  light  blue 
and  bulgy,  reminded  Horace  of  poached  eggs  left  out  in  the 
cold  for  a  week.  They  had  also  a  certain  fishy  quality; 
impassive,  yet  hungry,  like  a  shark's.  Without  being  actu- 
ally fat,  the  mysterious  starer  had  the  appearance  of  being 
plump  and  soft;  perhaps  it  was  the  way  he  clasped  two 
small,  perfectly  manicured  hands  over  a  perceptible  ro- 
tundity at  his  middle,  an  unexpected  protuberance,  as  if 
he  were  attempting  to  conceal  a  honeydew  melon  under  his 
vest. 

Horace  Nimms  did  his  best  to  concentrate  on  the  little 
columns  of  figures  he  was  so  fond  of  drilling  and  parading, 
but  his  glance  strayed,  almost  against  his  will,  to  the  bald- 
headed  man  with  the  fishy  blue  eyes,  who  continued  to 
fasten  on  Horace  the  glance  a  python  aims  at  a  rabbit 
before  he  bolts  him.  ^ 

At  length,  after  half  an  hour,  Horace  could  stand  it  no 
longer.   He  addressed  the  stranger  politely. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  asked  Horace 
with  his  avuncular  smile. 

The  starer,  without  once  taking  his  eyes  off  Horace,  rose, 
advanced  to  the  little  window,  and  thrust  through  it  an 
oversized  card. 

"You  may  go  on  with  your  work,"  he  said,  "just  as  if 
you  were  not  under  observation.  I  am  here  under  Mr. 
Hammer's  orders." 

His  voice  was  peculiar — a  nasal  purr. 

The  caged  cashier  glanced  at  the  card.   It  read: 

S.  WALMSLEY  COWAN 

EFFICIENCY  EXPERT  EXTRAORDINARY 
AUTHOR  OF  "PEP,  PERSONALITY,  PERSONNEL," 
"HOW  TO  ENTHUSE  EMPLOYEES" 

Horace  Nimms  had  a  disquieting  sensation.  He  had 
heard  rumors  of  a  man  prowling  about  in  the  company, 
subjecting  random  employees  to  strange  tests,  firing  some, 
moving  others  to  different  jobs,  but  he  had  always  felt  that 
twenty-one  years  of  service  and  the  steel  bars  of  his  cage 
protected  him.  And  now  here  was  the  man,  and  he,  Horace 
Nimms,  was  under  observation.  He  had  always  associated 
the  phrase  with  reports  of  lunacy  cases  in  the  newspapers. 
M  r.  Cowan  returned  to  his  seat  near  the  cage  and  resumed 
his  silent  watch  on  its  inmate.    Horace  tried  to  do  his 
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work,  but  he  couldn't  remember  when  he  had  had  such  a 
poor  day.  The  figures  would  come  wrong  and  his  hand 
would  tremble  a  little  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried  to  forget 
the  vigilant  Mr.  Cowan  who  sat  watching  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  trying  day  Horace  dismounted  from  his 
high  stool,  hitched  up  his  lavender  sleeve  garters  and  in- 
serted himself  into  his  worn  blue  serge  coat.  He  would  be 
glad  to  get  back  to  Flatbush.  Polly  would  have  some  fried 
beef  liver  and  a  bread  pudding  for  supper,  and  they  would 
discuss  for  the  hundredth  time  just  what  the  ground-floor 
plan  of  that  cottage  would  be — if  it  ever  was. 

But  Mr.  Cowan  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Step  this  way,  will  you— ple-e-ese,"  said  the  expert. 

Horace  never  remembered  when  he  had  heard  a  word 
that  retained  so  little  of  its  original  meaning  as  Mr. 
Cowan's  "ple-e-ese."  Clearly  it  was  tossed  in  as  a  sop  to 
the  hypersensitive.  His  "ple-e-ese"  could  have  been  trans- 
lated as  "you  worm." 

Horace,  with  a  worried  brow,  followed  Mr.  Cowan  into 
one  of  those  goldfish-bowl  offices  affected  by  large  com- 
panies with  many  executives  and  a  limited  amount  of  office 
space.  It  contained  only  a  plain  table  and  two  stiff  chairs. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Cowan,  "ple-e-ese." 

It  is  a  difficult  linguistic  feat  to  purr  and  snap  at  the 
same  time,  but  Mr.  Cowan  achieved  it. 

Horace  sat  down  and  Mr.  Cowan  sat  opposite  him,  with 
his  unwinking  blue  eyes  but  two  feet  from  Horace's  mild 
brown  ones  and  with  no  charitable  steel  screen  between 
them. 

"I  am  going  to  put  you  to  the  test,"  said  Mr.  Cowan. 

Horace  wildly  thought  of  thumbscrews.  He  sat  bolt  up- 
right while  Mr.  Cowan  whipped  from  his  pocket  a  tape 
measure  and,  bending  over,  measured  the  breadth  of  Horace 
Nimms'  brow.  With  an  ominous  clucking  noise  the  expert 
set  down  the  measurement  on  a  chart  in  front  of  him.  Then 
he  carefully  measured  each  of  Horace's  ears.  The  measure- 
ments appeared  to  shock  him.  He  wrote  them  down.  He 
applied  his  tape  to  Horace's  no9e  and  measured  that  organ. 
He  surveyed  Horace's  forehead  from  several  different 
angles.  He  measured  the  circumference  of  Horace's  head. 
The  result  caused  Mr.  Cowan  acute  distress,  for  he  set  it 
down  on  his  elaborate  chart  and  glowered  at  it  a  full 
minute. 

Then  he  transferred  his  attention  and  tape  to  Horace's 
stubby  hands.  He  measured  them,  counted  the  fingers, 
contemplated  the  thumb  gravely  and  wrote  several  hun- 
dred words  on  the  chart.  Horace  thought  he  recognized 
one  of  the  words  as  "mechanical." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Cowan  solemnly,  "we  will  test  your 
mental  reactions." 

He  said  this  more  to  himself  than  to  Horace  Nimms, 
on  whose  brow  tiny  pearls  of  perspiration  were  appear- 
ing. Mr.  Cowan  drew  forth  a  stop  watch  and  spread 
another  chart  on  the  table  before  him. 

"Fill  this  out — ple-e-ese,"  he  said,  pushing  the  chart 
toward  Horace.  "You  have  just  five  minutes  to  do  it." 

Horace  Nimms,  dismayed,  almost  dazed,  seized  the  paper 
and  started  to  work  at  it  with  feverish  confusion.  He  boggled 
through  a  maze  full  of  pitfalls  for  a  tired,  rattled  man: 

If  George  Washington  dis- 
covered America,  write  the 


capital  of  Nebraska  in  this 

space.   But  if 

he  was  called  the  Father  of 
His  Country,  how  much  is 

49  X  7?  Now 

name  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  including  Jeffer- 
son, but  do  not  do  so  if  ice 

is  warm.    If 

Adam  was  the  first  man,  dot 
all  the  "i's"  in  "eleemosy- 
nary" and  write  your  last 

name  backward.  

Omit  the  next  three  ques- 
tions with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two:  How  much  is 

6  X  9  =  54?   

What  is  the  capital  of 

Omaha?  How 

many  "e's"  are  there  in  the 
sentence,  "Tell  me,  pretty 
maiden,  are  there  any  more 

at  home  like  you?"   

Put  a  cross  over  all  the  con- 
sonants in  the  foregoing 
sentence.  Now  fill  in  the 
missing  words  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "While  pick- 
ing  I  was  stung 

in  the    by  a 

 "   "Don't  bite 

 that  feeds 


the  

you." 

How  old  are  you?  Mul- 
tiply your  age  by  the  year 
you  were  born  in.  Erase 
your  answer.  If  a  pound  of 
steel  is  heavier  than  a  pound 
of  oyster  crackers,  don't 
write  anything  in  this 
space.  b  Other- 
wise write  three  words  that 
rime  with  "icicle."  Now  write  your 
name,  and  then  cross  out  all  the 
consonants. 

Name  three  common  garden  vege- 
tables.   


It  seemed  to  Horace  Nimms  that 
he  had  floundered  along  for  less  than 

a  minute  when  Mr.  Cowan  said  briskly,  "Time,"  and 
took  the  paper  from  Horace. 

"Now  the  association  test,"  said  Mr.  Cowan,  drawing 
forth  still  another  chart,  very  much  as  a  magician  draws 
forth  a  rabbit  from  a  hat. 

"I'll  say  a  word,"  he  went  on,  seeming  to  grow  progres- 
sively more  affable  as  Horace  grew  more  discomfited,  "and 
you  will  say  the  word  it  suggests  immediately  after — 
ple-e-ese,"  he  added  as  an  afterthought. 

Horace  Nimms  moistened  his  dry  lips.    Mr.  Cowan 
pulled  out  his  stop  watch. 
"Oyster?"  said  Mr.  Cowan. 
"S-stew!"  quavered  Horace. 
"Flat?" 
"Bush!" 
"Hammer?" 

"President!" 
"Soap?" 
"Cakes!" 
"Money?" 
"Forty-five!" 
"Up?" 
"Down!" 
"Man?" 
"Cage!" 

"  M  ost  peculiar,' '  muttered  Mr  .Cowan  as  he  noted 
down  the  answers.  "We'll  have  to  look  into  this." 

Horace  could  not 
suppress  a  shudder. 

"That's  all," 
said  Mr.  Cowan. 


"By  George,*' Exclaimed  President  Hammer, 
"You  Know  More  About  the  Business  Than 
I  Do  Myself!  " 


/  am  Going  to  Put  You  to  the  Test,"  Said  Mr.  Cowan.    Horace  Wildly  Thought  of  Thumbscrews 


When  Horace 
arrived  at  his 
Flatbush  flat, 
late  for  supper, 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  bread 
pudding,  though  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly good  one — with  raisins. 
Nor  did  he  go  to  sleep  quickly, 
no  matter  how  many  numbers 
he  multiplied.  He  was  think- 
ing what  it  would  mean  to  him 
at  his  age  if  Mr.  Cowan  should  have  him  put  out  of  his 
cage.  His  dreams  were  haunted  by  a  pair  of  eyes  like 
those  of  a  frozen  owl. 

The  next  afternoon  Horace  Nimms,  busy  in  his  cage,  re- 
ceived a  notice  that  there  would  be  an  organization  meet- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  day.  He  went.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  by  S.  Walmsley  Cowan,  who  in  his  talks  to 
large  groups  adopted  the  benevolent  big-brother  manner 
and  turned  on  and  off  a  beaming  smile. 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  "it  is  no  secret  to  some  of  you 
that  Mr.  Hammer  has  not  been  pleased  with  the  way 
things  are  going  in  the  company.  He  has  felt  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  time  and  money;  that 
neither  the  volume  of  business  nor  the  profits  on  it  are 
what  they  should  be.  He  has  commissioned  me  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong  in  the  company  and  to  put  pep,  efficiency, 
enthusiasm  into  our  organization." 
He  smiled  a  modest  smile. 

"I  rather  fancy,"  he  continued,  "that  I'll  succeed.  I 
have  been  conducting  the  tests  with  which  you  are  all 
doubtless  familiar  through  reading  my  books,  Pep,  Person- 
ality, Personnel  and  How  to  Enthuse  Employees.  I  have 
made  a  most  interesting  and  startling  discovery.  Most  of 
you  are  in  the  wrong  jobs !" 

He  paused.  The  men  and  women  looked  at  each  other 
uneasily.  Then  he  went  on. 

"I'll  cite  just  one  instance.  Yesterday  I  tested  the  men- 
tality of  one  of  you.  I  found  that  he  was  of  the  cage,  or 
solitary,  type  of  worker.  See  Page  239  of  my  book  on 
Getting  Into  Men's  Brains.  But  he  was  already  working 
in  a  cage !  Here  was  a  problem.  Could  it  be  that  that  was 
where  he  would  do  best?  No!  Then  a  happy  solution 
struck  me.  He  was  in  the  wrong  cage.  So  I  am  going  to 
transfer  him  from  a  mathematical  cage  to  a  mechanical 
cage.  I  am  going  to  transfer  him  to  be  an  elevator  operator. 

This  may  surprise  you,  my  friends,  but  science 
/•am     is  always  surprising.  Just  fancy !  This  man  has 
been  working  with  figures  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  I  discover  by  measuring  that  his 
thumbs  are  of  the  purely  mechanical  type,  and 
all  that  time  he  would  have  been  much  happier 
running  an  elevator.  Now  by  an  odd  coinci- 
dence I  found  that  one  of  the  elevator  oper- 
ators has  a  pure  type  of  mathematical  ear,  so 
I  am  transferring  him  to  the  cashier's  cage.  He 
may  seem  a  bit  awkward  there  at  first,  but  we  shall  see, 
we  shall  see." 

He  turned  on  his  smile.  But  the  eyes  of  the  employees 
had  turned  sympathetically  to  the  pale  face  of  Horace 
Nimms.  How  old  and  tired  Uncle  Horace  looked,  they 
thought.  In  a  nightmare  Horace  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced. After  twenty-one  years !   His  temple  of  figures ! 

(Concluded  on  Page  46) 
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I WAS  so  sorry  for  the  liquor  people  a  few  months 
ago  that  my  sympathy  had  reached  a  stage  of 
bitterness.    With  plenty  of  idle  hours  in  which 
to  brood  over  the  catastrophe  of  prohibition  I  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  sorry  for  myself,  when  I  sensed 
the  danger.  In  the  prize 
ring  they  say  that  self- 
pity  is  a  surer  knockout 
than  a  clip  on  the  jaw. 
And  here  I  was  at  the 
count  of  nine! 

I  staggered  to  my  feet 
just  in  the  nick  of  time — 
dazed. 

I  found  myself  stand- 
ing in  Columbus  Circle, 
one  of  the  busiest  spots 
in  all  New  York,  regard- 
ing the  traffic  with  fixed 
gaze.  Several  old  friends 
say  they  yelled  at  me 
from  passing  automo- 
biles, but  I  did  not  see 
them.  My  whole  atten- 
tion, or  as  much  of  it  as  I 
could  gather,  was  cen- 
tered on  trucks.  I  was 
trying  to  determine  for 
myself  which  of  those 
trucks  was  making  the 
best  showing  in  the  traffic  jam. 
I  was  also  trying  to  figure  out 
just  who  bought  those  trucks, 
and  why. 

At  times  I  felt  a  little  foolish, 
standing  there.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  I  believe  any 
man  of  mature  years  would 
have  felt  foolish.    Try  to  im- 
agine, if  you  will,  yourself,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  a  successful  business 
career  behind  you,  standing  there  in  the 
full  belief  that  your  future  depended  upon 
what  you  could  learn  about  a  two-ton  truck 
and  the  kind  of  man  who  bought  one.   Often  I  had 
stood  in  the  same  place  in  my  own  car  roundly  abusing 
the  big  trucks  ahead  that  gummed  up  the  procession. 
Then  trucks  meant  nothing  to  me  more  than  a  nui- 
sance.   It  never  occurred  to  me  who  owned  them, 
what  they  were  for  or  that  there  were  different  varie- 
ties of  them.    I  didn't  know  what  made  them  tick,  whether 
they  ran  by  gas,  handspring  or  electricity.  I  didn't  care. 

This  day,  though,  I  did  care.  I  could  see  nothing  but 
trucks — big  ones,  little  ones,  fast  ones,  slow  ones.  My  eye 
skipped  over  the  pleasure  cars  as  if  they  had  not  been 
present.  Finally  I  saw  a  two-ton  machine  loaded  with  milk 
bottles  back  off  a  few  feet  and  then  skillfully  slip  by  the 
more  cumbersome  ones  and  get  away.  This  roused  my 
interest  and  I  made  careful  note  of  it. 

From  Gloves  to  Red-Eye 

IT  WAS  a  point,  anyway.  I  needed  a  starting  point  badly. 
I  was  going  to  sell  trucks  to  somebody — but  who?  I 
looked  down  Broadway  for  suggestion,  but  none  came.  I 
recognized  old  gin  mills — now  landmarks — but  that  was 
all.  I  realized  that  I  didn't  know  a  man  in  the  world  who 
bought  trucks;  I  didn't  know  who  needed  them.  Still,  I 
was  to  start  life  anew,  selling  them.  The  prospect  was 
certainly  not  encouraging. 

I  was  not  a  boy  with  a  new  toy  and  no  concern  for  the 
future.  I  was  a  man  of  fifty-five  years.  For  twenty  years  I 
had  never  earned  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
In  addition  to  that  I  had  had  an  unlimited  expense  account; 
and  kept  it  working,  too.  To  give  a  party  for  a  dozen  men 
had  been  of  no  more  consequence  to  me  than  offering  my 
cigar  case  to  a  friend.  My  acquaintance  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  extensive.  I  dare  say  there 
is  not  now  a  man  in  either  of  those  cities,  unless  he  be  a 
professional  politician,  who  knows  more  people  than  I  do. 

But  the  business  made  possible  by  that  acquaintance  no 
longer  existed.  The  career  that  I  had  builded  with  great 
care  had  been  knocked  from  under  me.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing on  top  of  a  lifelong  struggle  and  looking  down  com- 
placently, I  was  left  flat  on  the  ground. 
I  had  been  a  wholesale  whisky  salesman. 
For  many  weeks  after  prohibition  came  I  was  advised  to 
take  it  easy— surely  the  liquor  traffic  would  return  in  one 
form  or  other. 

They  even  paid  me  a  retaining  fee  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  week  for  four  months  after  Demon  Rum 
died— in  June,  1919.  He  was  buried  in  the  fall. 
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But  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  knew  then 
and  I  know  now  that  the  whisky  business  will  never 
return.  I  had  no  dire  need  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  week.  I  told  the  head  of  the  house  that  it  was  foolish 
to  pay  it  to  me.  He  explained,  though,  that  he  was  paying 
it  as  an  investment— to  make  sure  of  holding  me  in  readi- 
ness. He  insisted  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime,  following  my  own  hunch,  I  set  about 
looking  for  another  business — quite  an  undertaking.  It  is 
not  easy  for  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  energies  for 
twenty  years  or  more  toward  building  up  a  business  to 
shift  suddenly  into  some  other  form  of  endeavor. 

I  was  not  a  whisky  salesman  as  the  public  ordinarily 
understands  it.  In  my  latter  years  I  did  not  visit  saloons 
to  dispose  of  my  wares  to  the  bartender  or  the  little  boss 
who  personally  served  drinks.  I  dealt  exclusively  with 
jobbers,  taking  over  entire  districts.  For  instance,  I  built 
up  the  trade  for  my  firm  in  Philadelphia  and  was  then 
asked  to  take  over  the  Baltimore  district.  I  succeeded  so 
well  there  that  later  I  was  assigned  to  the  important  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  at  a  big  salary  and  commission. 

There  was  a  time,  though,  when  I  did  seek  the  saloon 
trade.  I  had  to  cut  my  eyeteeth.  I  started  at  the  bottom 
and  knew  the  business  from  the  ground  up. 

I  don't  know  to  this  day  just  why  I  ever  wanted  to  sell 
whisky.  Even  as  a  boy  I  was  always  trying  to  sell  some- 
thing, and  in  my  early  travels  I  had  met  a  number  of 
salesmen.  I  had  observed  that  whisky  men  were  usually 
the  best  fellows— at  least,  I  thought  they  were  and  the 
best  spenders.  Also  they  always  had  on  hand  a  stock  of 
good  stories.  They  held  the  limelight  in  the  smoking  cars, 
and  as  a  young  man  this  appealed  to  me,  I  suppose.  1  fiat- 
tered  myself  on  being  a  good  story-teller— I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Haltimore—  and  good  stories  seemed  to  go 
better  on  whisky  merchants  than  on  other  business  men. 


Probably  that  was  due  to  the  occasional  drinks  that 
helped  one  to  regard  life  more  generously.  At  any 
rate,  I  dropped  into  the  game  naturally. 

As  to  the  moral  side  of  the  whisky  business,  I 
must  admit  that  I  never  gave  it  a  serious  thought. 

In  my  early  environment 
it  was  never  presented  to 
me  in  that  light.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  in  it 
from  a  business  point  of 
view.  Whisky  was  just 
the  same  to  me  as  cotton 
is  to  a  cotton  merchant. 
Probably  my  point  of 
view  was  influenced  by 
the  section  in  which  I 
was  brought  up.  Many 
of  the  best  families— 
they  were  dignified 
churchgoing  people 
too — were  in  the  distil- 
lery business.  I  have 
known  many  distillers 
who  would  not  think  of 
going  into  a  saloon. 

As  I  stood  there  in 
Columbus  Circle  trying 
to  face  my  new  job 
bravely    my  thoughts 
naturally  wandered  back  over 
those  early  days.   In  fact  I  had 
used  my  early  experience  in  get- 
ting a  job  to  land  the  new  one. 
All  my  life  I  have  managed  to 
have  a  little  money  ahead.  And, 
don't  forget,  that  is  a  big  thing 
in  seeking  a  job. 
One  day,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I 
was  walking  down  St.  Paul  Street,  in 
Baltimore,  having  returned  from  a  trip 
of  selling  ladies'  gloves.    Ahead  of  me 
I  saw  the  main  office  of  a  big  whisky  cbncern.  On 
impulse  I  dropped  in.  "  I  can  sell  whisky,"  I  told 
the  boss.  "And  with  a  little  experience  I  believe 
I  can  sell  as  much  as  any  man  you've  got." 
This  rash  statement  caused  the  man  to  regard  me 
with  interest. 

"But  we  never  take  anybody  who  is  not  experi- 
enced," he  said. 

You  didn't  have  any  experience  when  you  started,  did 
"  asked.  "Everybody  has  got  to  start  sometime." 
"But  experiments  are  costly,"  he  argued. 
"This  one  won't  be  to  you,"  I  declared.  "To  begin 
with  I  don't  want  any  salary,  and  I  don't  want  any  com- 
mission. More  than  that,  I  will  pay  all  my  expenses  the 
first  trip.  If  I  don't  make  good,  then  you  don't  need  to 
keep  me  and  you  don't  lose  anything." 

"Well,  by  George,  that's  fair  enough,"  he  said.  "Wait 
till  I  talk  to  my  partner." 

Great  Selling  Jlssets 

HE  DIDN'T  see  his  partner,  but  the  next  day  I  got 
the  job.  I  made  a  wonderful  trip.  The  partner  tried  to 
belittle  my  efforts  by  saying  it  was  complimentary  business 
and  indicated  no  particular  merit.  He  was  peeved  because 
I  was  sent  out  before  he  could  be  consulted. 

"All  right,"  I  declared,  covering  my  disappointment 
with  bravado.  "I'll  make  another  trip  under  the  same 
conditions,  though  I  don't  see  anything  complimentary 
about  it.  I  never  met  those  people  before." 

Out  of  pure  stubbornness  I  made  good  my  proposition  and 
actually  did  go  on  another  trip  at  my  own  expense.  I  sold 
more  goods  than  before.  The  discouraging  partner  ad- 
mitted this  time  that  I  had  done  well,  but  I  could  see  he 
did  not  like  me.  He  took  the  idea  that  I  had  put  something 
over  on  him. 

Two  months  later  one  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  Balti- 
more offered  me  a  contract  which  gave  me  the  chance  to 
get  away  from  that  disagreeable  partner.  I  gladly  accepted 
and  remained  with  the  second  house  until  prohibition 
dealt  the  final  blow. 

Just  before  he  died  the  head  of  the  concern,  who  always 
pretended  that  he  could  never  understand  my  methods, 
called  me  in  and  told  me  something  that  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  me.  I  repeat  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  a  suggestion  to  some  other  salesman — we  won't  have 
any  more  whisky  salesmen,  you  know. 

"Jerry,"  he  said,  "you'll  always  get  along  if  you  don't 
get  self-conscious.  Your  success  has  been  due  to  just  two 
things— loyalty,  and  the  fact  that  every  man  you  meet 
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the  second  time  calls  you  by  your  first  name.  Even  when 
customers  write  in  here  they  refer  to  you  as  'Jerry.'  I 
don't  understand  how  you  do  it.  I  noticed  the  other  day 
when  we  were  talking  to  the  lieutenant  governor  at  that 

clambake  that  he  called  me  Mr.  .  Now,  I  have  known 

him  for  years.  Still,  you  have  known  him  but  two  months, 
and  he  called  you  Jerry.  How  is  that?" 

I  could  not  explain  to  him  how  it  was,  but  it  was  true. 
It  is  a  wonderful  advantage  in  business  to  have  a  cus- 
tomer call  you  by  your  first  name — if  he  does  it  affec- 
tionately, not  with  coarse  familiarity.  There  is  a  lot  of 
difference. 

In  the  old  days  salesmen  had  to  rely  on  observation,  and 
the  man  who  did  not  think  everything  out  for  himself  got 
nowhere.  Salesmen  nowadays  can  get  some  valuable 
pointers  by  reading  the  papers  and  magazines — if  they 
will  only  read.  In  my  early  days,  though,  I  never  saw 
such  a  thing  as  a  business  article  or  a  business  story  in  the 
magazines  or  papers.  Evidently  business  was  not  consid- 
ered a  subject  to  interest  the  reading  public  then. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  reading  an  interesting  article  by 
some  prominent  writer  on  business  subjects  in  which  he 
pointed  out  a  thing  very  old  and  very  true.  The  same 
thing  could  have  been  written  twenty  years  ago  had 
someone  been  clever  enough  to  see  the  value  of  it  in  print. 
It  showed  why  a  salesman  should  always  impress  his  per- 
sonality on  the  buyer — what  it  meant  to  him  on  the 
next  call. 

In  more  elegant  language  than  I  may  hope  to  command 
the  writer  elaborated  an  idea  that  my  young  mind  caught 
roughly  when  I  first  started  out:  I  was  in  the  office  of  a 
tobacco  merchant  when  two  salesmen  came  in.  The  mer- 
chant addressed  one  of  these  men  as  Hal.  The  other 
he  did  not  remember;  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  man's 
name.  Hal  waited  until  the  other  salesman  had  gone,  and 
got  an  order.  As  the  blank  was  being  filled  out  Hal  told  the 
tobacco  man  two  funny  stories,  after  which  they  went  out 
to  lunch  together.  The  merchant  still  did  not  remember 
the  other  salesman's  name. 

That  little  incident,  apparently  insignificant,  impressed 
me  deeply.  I  not  only  took  careful  note  of  it  but  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  two  stories  in  my  little  book.  I  used 
those  two  yarns  for  years.  If  I  got  encouragement  I'd  ring 
in  a  darky  yarn  or  two  from  down  in  Baltimo'.  I  emu- 
lated Hal  at  every  opportunity,  and  my  business  picked 
up  surprisingly. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Friends 

IT  IS  not  an  advantage  to  every  man  to  be  called  by  his 
first  name.  I  have  known  some  men  to  be  injured  by  it  as 
much  as  others  are  benefited.  I  had  a  boyhood  friend  who 
got  to  be  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  later  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  We  all  called  him  Tony.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  ask  us  all  to  stop  it  except  on  very 
intimate  occasions.  It  was  injuring  him  in  his  career. 

You  can't  figure  out  that  use  of  first  names  by  analysis. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  just  naturally  called  by  the 
first  name.  For  instance,  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
refer  to  President  Roosevelt  as  Teddy,  and  there  was  no 
loss  of  dignity.  But  can  you  imagine  anybody  referring  to 
President  Wilson  as  Woodie? 

In  using  the  familiar  form  of  address  to  customers  I  had 
to  be  guided  by  intuition.  Apparently  they  did  not  resent 
it.  At  the  same  time,  at  an  early  age  I  understood  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  looked  upon  as  a  fresh  drummer. 
I  have  some  very  close 
friends  whom  I  shall  call 

Mr.  to  my  dying  day. 

The  important  thing— 
and  one  that  can  be  per- 
fected by  study— is  to 
make  oneself  remem- 
bered. It  can  be  done  by 
creating  an  impression  on 
.the  first  visit.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  sales- 
man who  goes  back  the 
second  time  and  has  to  be 
introduced.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  considering 
him  a  fool.  I  have  taken 
particular  notice  that  our 


great  men,  like  Presidential  candidates  and  governors,  have 
the  so-called  knack  of  remembering  names.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  William  J.  Bryan  down  South  once.  Six  months 
later  I  was  present  at  a  political  reception  in  Maryland, 
and  to  my  amazement  he  called  me  by  my  name.  Yes, 
and  in  consequence  I  voted  for  him. 

Believe  me,  though,  that  is  no  knack.  People  who  are 
satisfied  to  regard  it  that  way  are  stupid.  Those  men 
became  personally  popular  simply  because  they  understood 
the  value  of  remembering  people  and  made  a  point  of 
doing  it.  They  concentrate  their  minds  on  the  man  and 
connect  him  with  some  incident  that  he  relates  or  some- 
thing that  happens  at  the  time.  In  other  words,  they 
think.  The  average  fellow  does  not.  The  average  fellow 
doesn't  become  President  or  governor,  either.  That  aver- 
age fellow  doesn't  even  become  a  good  whisky  salesman. 

The  average  fellow  has  another  failing  that  is  worse  still. 
He  doesn't  read.  He  simply  looks  at  a  newspaper — doesn't 
even  try  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  I  know 
some  so-called  salesmen  who  are  going  to  be  terribly 
shocked  when  they  hear  that  a  lot  of  nations  were  engaged 
in  a  war  recently. 

Perhaps  I'm  a  little  presumptuous  in  trying  to  teach 
people  their  business,  but  please  don't  consider  me  fresh. 
I've  knocked  about  quite  a  lot  these  fifty-five  years. 

Already  I  can  hear  some  fellow  say:  "Well,  that's  all 
right,  but  how  does  he  make  merchants  remember  him? 
Give  us  the  recipe." 

I  cannot  give  the  exact  recipe.  I  only  know  that  I 
managed  it  by  being  a  good  listener  and  watching  success- 
ful men.  When  you  listen  attentively  to  a  man  for  a  long 
time  he  immediately  thinks  you  out  of  the  ordinary — and 
I  guess  you  are.  Men  out  of  the  ordinary  are  always  remem- 
bered. There  are  so  few  of  them. 

I  have  sat  for  an  hour  while  some  old  merchant  told  me 
of  the  difficulties  his  family  was  having  in  raising  chickens. 
I  tried  to  drink  in  every  word  that  he  said,  no  matter  how 
trivial.  I  have  had  men  explain  to  me  what  were  the  best 
shows  and  the  best  books,  and  why.  I  always  tried  to 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  information.  If  I  had  read  the 
book  he  mentioned  he  took  an  added  interest  in  me.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  well  read.  It  paid. 

One  day  at  luncheon  a  grouchy  old  whisky  jobber  told 
me  of  a  remarkable  way  his  wife  had  of  cooking  eggs  by 
placing  them  inside  ripe  tomatoes  with  a  spicy  sauce  and 
then  baking  them.  This  he  said  was  the  last  word  in  break- 
fast dishes.  At  his  direction  I  carefully  wrote  down  the 
details.  It  seemed  to  please  him. 

When  I  got  back  home  I  took  pains  to  write  him  a 
letter  and  tell  him  that  my  wife  was  crazy  about  the  new 
dish,  but  that  I  had  forgotten  some  minor  detail.  I  asked 
if  he  would  consult  his  wife  and  give  me  the  recipe  again. 

Do  you  think  that  man  forgot  me?  Not  on  your  life! 
The  next  time  I  visited  him  he  called  me  by  my  first  name 


and  invited  me  to  his  house  to  exhibit  another  special  dish. 
For  years  he  was  one  of  my  best  customers.  Other  sales- 
men had  warned  me  that  he  was  a  tough  old  bird  and  a 
tightwad. 

As  I  gradually  acquired  friends  in  this  way  my  business 
increased.  After  it  had  spread  over  three  states  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  I  was  worth  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  a  big  firm.  I  have  made 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Finally  the  word  came  to  stop  taking  orders.  My  firm, 
an  old  and  honorable  one,  always  insisted  on  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  law. 

The  last  head  of  my  house,  a  good  woman,  widow  of  the 
former  president,  followed  him  to  the  grave  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Enforcement  Act.  With  her 
passing  the  business  ceased  to  exist.  As  a  final  request  she 
asked  that  no  efforts  be  made  to  dispose  of  the  stock  by 
questionable  methods.  Instead  she  gave  us  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  hospitals  and  similar  institutions  and 
asked  that  all  the  whisky  be  turned  over  to  them  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Her  wishes  were  complied  with  and 
that  was  the  end.  My  weekly  retaining  fee  was  stopped. 

I  was  out  of  a  job. 

I  did  not  have  enough  money  to  go  into  a  big  business, 
though  I  was  fairly  comfortable  for  a  while.  I  realized  that 
I  did  not  have  the  executive  ability  or  experience  to  con- 
duct a  business.  I  gave  the  situation  earnest  thought.  I 
had  spent  my  life  becoming  efficient  as  a  salesman.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  I  should  round  out  my 
life  as  a  salesman.  At  fifty-five  I  was  still  young.  But 
what  should  I  sell? 

Picking  a  New  Specialty 

I WENT  over  everything — candy,  soft  drinks,  tobacco, 
groceries.   None  of  them  appealed  to  me.   I  must  get 
into  something  with  a  big  future — a  coming  business. 

While  checking  up  some  old  papers  one  night  my  eye  was 
attracted  to  a  memorandum  concerning  inability  to  deliver 
a  consignment  of  whisky  in  barrels.  On  account  of  rail- 
road troubles  it  became  necessary  to  deliver  this  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles  in  trucks. 

"There  is  the  business!"  I  suddenly  decided.  "The 
future  problem  of  this  country  is  transportation.  The  one 
thing  between  the  railroads  and  helplessness  on  long  hauls 
is  the  motor  truck.  It  is  bound  to  develop.  Why  not 
develop  with  it?" 

The  next  afternoon  I  was  playing  billiards  with  a  friend, 
a  former  writer.  I  recalled  that  he  was  now  a  truck  sales- 
man and  doing  well.  If  he  could  learn  the  truck  business 
so  quickly,  certainly  it  was  .not  impossible  for  a  profes- 
sional salesman. 

"If  you  are  really  interested,"  he  said  to  me,  "I'll  take 
you  up  to  the  general  offices  to-morrow  and  introduce  you 
to  the  head  of  the  company." 
I  was  there  at  nine  o'clock. 

"What  do  you  know  about  trucks?  "  the  manager  asked. 
"Nothing  whatever,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  disappointed.  As  he  rubbed  his  chin  re- 
flectively I  remembered  how  I  had  got  my  first  job  in  the 
whisky  business.   It  was  an  inspiration. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  trucks,"  I  repeated,  "but 
that  fact  need  not  cost  you  any  money.    I  don't  want  a 
nickel  of  salary  and  I  don't  want  any  commission  until 
I  have  had  a  try  at  it.  I  will  also  pay  all  my  own  expenses." 
In  detail  I  told  him  of  my  history  as  a  salesman. 

"  I'll  take  a  chance,"  he 
finally  decided.  "Go  out 
and  look  round  and  come 
back  to-morrow." 

That  was  the  day  I 
walked  out  to  Columbus 
Circle,  somewhat  dazed. 
As  I  stood  there  alone  I 
had  the  feeling  that  per- 
haps I  had  made  a  fool  of 
myself.  At  my  age  how 
could  a  man  start  in  a  new 
business?  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  put  your- 
self in  my  place.  How 
would  you  have  felt? 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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MR.  ANTONY  HAMBLETON,  D.  S.  0.,  was  ap- 
parently surveying  the  houses  and  shops  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Brook  Street  from  the  window 
of  his  luxurious  sitting  room.  Really  his  eyes  saw  noth- 
ing of  them,  since 
his  mind  was  too 
busy  with  other 
things  to  allow 
their  modest  ugli- 
ness to  penetrate 
it.  His  face  was 
set  in  an  expres- 
sion of  anxious 
thought;  his  blue 
eyes,  usually  so 
keen,  were  a  little 
dulled  by  it;  there 
was  a  cleft  in  his 
usually  smooth 
and  boyish  brow. 

Of  a  sudden  his 
face  cleared,  his 
eyes  turned  keen 
again  and  his  brow 
grew  smooth.  He 
turned  from  the 
window  and  sur- 
veyed his  luxuri- 
ous sitting  room 
with  a  faintly  re- 
gretful air.  He 
liked  luxurious 
surroundings  and 
at  the  moment  it 
seemed  not  at  all 
improbable  that 
he  and  luxurious 
surroundings 
would  soon  be  com- 
plete strangers. 

The  door  opened 
and  Anderson,  his 
man,  entered  the 
room  bearing  a 
tray  on  which  were 
tea  things  and 
three  plates  piled 
with  succulent 
cakes  of  many 
colors,  mostly  pri- 
mary. He  crossed 
the  room  with  a 
slow  and  exceed- 
ingly dignified 
gait ,  set  the  tray  on 
a  chair  by  the  small 
table  to  the  right 

of  the  fireplace,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  its  contents  on 
that  table  in  a  neat  and  effective  pattern.  Antony 
watched  him  with  pleased  eyes.  He  admired  Anderson; 
he  cherished  a  conviction  that  Anderson  ought  to  have 
been  a  bishop.  He  had  the  mild  blue  eye,  the  broad 
and  lofty  brow,  the  smooth,  almost  sleek,  gray  hair,  the 
rounded  chin  and  the  benignant  expression  which  igno- 
rant laymen  are  wont  to  associate  with  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. He  had  never  seen  his  legs,  but  he  was  sure 
that  gaiters  were  their  natural  adornment.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  table  and  surveyed  the  sumptuous  tea  with 
a  loving  eye. 

"We  shall  want  another  teacup,  Anderson.  I'm  expect- 
ing two  ladies  to  tea,"  he  said. 

"Two,  sir?"  said  Anderson,  and  there  was  a  note  of  sur- 
prise in  his  suave  and  fruity  voice. 

"Yes.  Why  not?  What  is  there  surprising  in  it? "  said 
Antony. 

"It's  generally  one,sir,"  said  Anderson  in  a  faintly  apolo- 
getic tone. 

"Yes,  I  prefer  one.  But  it  cannot  always  be,"  said 
Antony  slowly  in  a  tone  of  gentle  regret.  "This  one 
preferred  to  bring  a  friend  with  her.  I  don't  know  why. 
She  doesn't  know  me  well  enough  not  to  trust  me.  I  sup- 
pose it's  a  Bootle  convention." 

"They  have  queer  ways  in  Bootle,  sir,"  said  Anderson 
solemnly. 

"Oh,  you  know  Bootle,  do  you?"  said  Antony. 

He  was  surprised.  He  could  not  see  Anderson  in  that 
enterprising,  go-ahead  community.  There  was  a  ripe  staid- 
ness  about  Anderson  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  hustle 
of  modern  industrialism  which  Antony  believed  to  have 
been  his  perpetual  possession.  He  saw  him  as  a  ripely 
staid  boy. 

"I  spent  my  boyhood  in  Bootle,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 
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"I've  Reached  the  Time  of  Life,  Sir,  When  I  Like  to  Have  Young  People  Mbout  Me,  and  If  the  Fare  Has  Been 
Simple  the  Cheerfulness  Has  Been  Beyond  Compare  " 

"And  a  very  nice  place  too,  I'm  sure,"  said  Antony  with 
polite  enthusiasm. 

"A  very  nice  place  to  get  out  of,"  said  Anderson  with 
quiet  certainty. 

"Miss  Briggs  doesn't  seem  to  think  so,"  said  Antony. 
"Young  ladies  have  queer  ways  of  thinking,  especially 
in  the  provinces,"  said  Anderson  in  a  tone  of  decided  dis- 
paragement.   "So  it's  Miss  Briggs  you're  expecting  to 
tea,  sir?" 

"  Miss  Briggs  and  friend." 

"Ah,  I  could  tell  you  things  about  her  father,  sir!" 
said  Anderson  with  a  slightly  malignant  thoughtfulness. 
"For  goodness  sake,  don't!"  said  Antony  quickly. 
"His  looks  are  enough  for  me — to  say  nothing  of  his 
manners,"  he  added. 

"His  hands  didn't  call  him  Bonny  Ben  Briggs  for  noth- 
ing, sir,"  said  Anderson  with  a  darkling  air. 

"  I  should  think  not !  I  should  require  a  large  considera- 
tion to  call  him  bonny  anything,"  said  Antony  with 
fervent  conviction. 

"You  may  well  say  so,  sir." 

"But  as  I  often  say,  sons-in-law  mustn't  be  choosers," 
said  Antony  in  a  tone  of  philosophic  detachment. 

"You're  right,  sir.  I  rarely  come  across  anyone  who 
chose  his  own  father-in-law.  They  choose  the  daughter, 
and  the  father-in-law  is — so  to  speak — thrown  in,"  said 
Anderson. 

"A  profound  and  saddening  truth,"  said  Antony.  "All 
the  same  it's  fathers-in-law— fathers-in-law  that  were  to 
be,  I  mean — who  have  been  my  bane." 

"You  certainly  haven't  been  lucky  in  them,  sir." 
"  I  have  not.  I  never  loved  a  young  gazelle  but  that  its 
father  insisted  on  its  chucking  me  and  marrying  a  man 
rolling  in  money.    A  needless  extravagance,  for  I  have 
always  been  extremely  careful  to  make  sure  that  the 


young  gazelle  was  rolling  in  enough  money  for  two  before 
I  loved  her.  Well,  well!  Miss  Briggs  is  the  last  of  the 
flock,  and  if  I  don't  marry  her  I  shall  have  to  retire  into 
the  cold,  cold  world,"  said  Antony  mournfully. 

"I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that,  sir," 
said  Anderson  with 
even  greater 
mournfulness. 

"Yes,  if  Miss 
Briggs  falls  down 
I  shall  have  to 
abandon  my  great 
scheme  for  lack  of 
capital.  I'm  down 
to  my  last  tenner. 
At  least  I  shall  be 
when  I've  bor- 
rowed it  from  Mr. 
Bracket  to-night," 
said  Antony,  and 
he  paused  to  sigh. 
Then  he  went  on 
in  a  more  cheerful 
tone:  "Thank 
goodness  I've  paid 
as  I  went.  The 
tradesmen  are  all 
paid,  and  even 
your  salary  is  paid 
to  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  my 
tenancy  here  ex- 
pires. If  Miss 
Briggs  is  not  mine 
before  Saturday 
we  shall  have  to 
part.  It  will  be  a 
wrench." 

"It  will,  sir," 
said  Anderson." 

"I  had  quite 
come  to  look  on 
you  as  one  of  the 
family,"  said 
Antony,  survey- 
ing him  with 
mournful  eyes. 

"The  sentiment 
is  reciprocal,  sir,  if 
I  may  say  so,"  said 
Anderson  with  re- 
spectful warmth. 
"I've  rarely  been 
in  service  with  a 
gentleman  I've 
liked  better." 

"  That's  a  very  handsome  tribute,"  said  Antony  politely. 
"But  I'm  afraid  that  the  fare  has  not  been  of  the  luscious- 
ness  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed  in  your  other 
places." 

"The  fare  has  been  Spartan,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  sir,"  said 
Anderson.  "But  it  has  done  me  no  harm.  When  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  a  change  and  dined  at  the  Cafe  Royal 
I  have  enjoyed  those  dinners,  sir,  more  than  I  have 
enjoyed  my  meals  for  years.  Besides,  you  explained  to  me 
that  the  fare  would  be  simple  when  you  engaged  me.  But 
I've  reached  the  time  of  life,  sir,  when  I  like  to  have  young 
people  about  me,  and  if  the  fare  has  been  simple  the 
cheerfulness  has  been  beyond  compare.  I  have  never 
been  in  service  with  a  gentleman  before  who  could  come 
home  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  and  be  merry  in  a 
cold  bath  at  eight." 

"It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  quality  of  the  liquor," 
said  Antony  modestly.  "Some  of  the  company  I  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  in  carrying  out  the  great  scheme  may 
have  been  weak  about  their  h's,  but  there  were  no  head- 
aches in  their  wine." 

"I  am  afraid  that  a  great  deal  of  good  wine  is  being 
drunk  nowadays  by  the  wrong  people,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

The  bell  of  the  flat  rang  and  he  moved  slowly  to  the 
door  and  out  of  the  room.  Antony  stepped  quickly  to  the 
hearthrug,  turned  and  faced  the  door  with  an  air  of  acute 
expectancy  and  his  sweetest  smile.  The  door  opened  and 
there  entered  a  very  pretty  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  child 
of  fourteen,  very  prettjly  dressed — his  sister  Priscilla. 
Anderson  followed  her  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door 
with  a  benignant  smile. 

Antony's  face  showed  no  disappointment.  Indeed  his 
smile  grew  if  anything  sweeter  as  he  went  briskly  forward 
to  meet  her,  saying  in  a  tone  of  warm  welcome,  "Hello, 
kiddie,  what  good  wind  blew  you  here?" 
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"I  borrowed  a  shilling  from  mother  and  came  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  and  kissed  him. 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  you,"  he  said,  holding  her  out  at 
arm's  length.  "Why,  hang  it  all,  your  hat's  on  crooked 
again !  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  if  you  wear  your 
hat  crooked  at  fourteen  you'll  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  you're  twenty-eight?" 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Priscilla  with  amiable  indifference. 

"So  young  and  yet  so  callous!"  cried  Antony  in  a  tone 
of  horror. 

"It  is  no  place  for  a  lady,  Miss  Priscilla,"  said  Anderson 
in  a  shocked  voice. 

Priscilla  looked  from  one  to  the  other  amiably. 

"My  goodness,  what's  this?"  cried  Antony,  pointing  to 
a  neatly  mended  rent  in  her  left  sleeve. 

"It's  only  a  teeny-weeny  hole,"  pleaded  Priscilla. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  teeny-weeny  hole  in  stuff  that 
costs  thirteen  and  eleven  a  yard,"  said  Antony  sternly. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault.  The  black  kitten  next  door  did 
it,"  said  Priscilla. 

"You've  been  nursing  a  clawed  animal  with  your  clothes 
on?  R'ain  stares  us  in  the  face ! "  wailed  Antony. 

"It  aiways  does;  so  it  doesn't  matter  much,  does  it?" 
said  Priscilla  placidly.  "May  I  have  tea  with  you?" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  impossible,  kiddie.  I'm  expecting  ladies 
to  tea,"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of  distress. 

Priscilla's  face  fell,  and  she  said:  "More  ladies?  They're 
always  coming  to  tea.  I  hoped  it  would  be  an  off  day." 

"There  are  no  off  days  for  the  altruist,"  said  Antony 
sadly. 

"I  don't  mind  them,  you  know,"  said  Priscilla. 

"Unfortunately  they're  coming  on  business,"  said 
Antony.  "  But  never  mind ;  you  get  yourself  some  tea  at 
a  tea  shop  and  go  to  the 
pictures." 

He  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  trousers  pocket,  brought 
up  a  shilling  and  surveyed 
it  with  forlorn  but  earnest 
eyes. 

Then  he  said,  "Lend  me 
five  shillings,  Anderson." 

Anderson  brought  up  a 
good  handful  of  silver  from 
his  trousers  pocket,  picked 
out  two  half  crowns  and 
handed  them  to  Antony. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said, 
and  handed  them  to  Pris- 
cilla. 

She  thanked  him  and  put 
them  carefully  in  the  purse 
in  her  vanity  bag.  Then 
she  said  a  trifle  disconso- 
lately: "I  did  want  to  have 
tea  with  you.  You  have 
so  much  better  cakes  than 
the  tea  shops." 

Antony  hesitated,  frown- 
ing unhappily;  then  his  face 
cleared  and  he  said,  "How 
would  you  like  Anderson 
to  give  you  tea  in  the 
kitchen?" 

"I  should  love  it!"  cried 
Priscilla.  "  I  love  Anderson ; 
and  he  loves  me,  don't  you, 
Anderson?" 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Ander- 
son with  conviction. 

"That's  all  right,"  said 
Antony  in  a  tone  of  relief. 

The  bell  of  the  flat  rang. 

"  Off  you  go  !  "  said 
Antony  sharply,  catching 
up  a  plate  of  cakes.  "Take 
these.  They're  the  nicest." 

He  thrust  the  plate  of 
cakes  into  Priscilla's  hand, 
opened  the  door  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the 
room,  which  opened  into 
the  kitchen  of  the  flat,  and 
she  went  briskly  through 
it  as  Anderson  went  through 
the  door  into  the  hall. 

Antony  leaped  to  the 
hearthrug  and  took  his 
stand,  facing  the  door  with 
an  air  of  acute  expectancy 
and  his  sweetest  smile. 

The  door  opened,  a  young 
man  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  and  Anderson 
behind  him  said,  "Mr. 
Bracket,  sir." 

Mr.  Bracket  entered  the 
room  slowly.  Hewasalarge, 


thick-set  young  man,  with  sleek  black  hair,  small  slate- 
colored  eyes,  a  slightly  greasy,  mud-colored  complexion 
and  an  expression  of  smug  earnestness  on  his  round  and 
fattish  face.  He  was  wearing  a  puce-colored  tweed  confec- 
tion by  Mr.  Parkinson  of  Conduit  Street,  gray  suede  gloves, 
patent-leather  boots  of  an  out  size,  a  flamboyant  necktie; 
and  he  carried  a  soft  hat  and  an  ebony  cane  to  which  some 
misguided  craftsman  had  affixed  a  gold  top  of  a  painfully 
florid  decoration.  • 

His  sweetest  smile  faded  from  Antony's  face,  but  he 
said  with  sufficient  friendliness,  "  Hello,  Bracket !  How  are 
you?  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  before  dinnertime." 

"How  are  you?  The  train  got  to  Paris  on  time,  so  I 
caught  the  morning  boat  at  Calais,  and  as  soon  as  I'd 
changed  I  came  round  here.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  par- 
ticularly," said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  deep,  thick,  flat  voice. 

"Then  you've  come  at  the  wrong  time.  I've  got  some 
people  coming  to  tea,"  said  Antony  with  decision. 

"I  know.  That's  what  I've  come  to  talk  to  you  about," 
said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"What  is  it?  Fire  away!  Only  be  quick.  They  may 
turn  up  at  any  moment.  When  they  do,  out  you  go.  Three 
at  tea  are  too  many — four's  just  impossible.  It  spoils  my 
ap-^" 

He  stopped  short  and  gazed  at  Mr.  Bracket's  necktie 
with  a  slow  horror  dawning  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  cried 
sharply:  "What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?  You're 
wearing  a  tie  I  didn't  choose  for  you!" 

Mr.  Bracket's  stubby-fingered  hand  rose  nervously  to 
the  necktie  and  he  stammered:  "  It's  a  very  p-p-pretty  tie. 
It  t-t-took  my  fancy  immensely." 

"  It  isn't  pretty.  It's  gorgeous.  And  the  sooner  it's  off 
you  the  better.    It  makes  you  look  like  an  extra  giddy 


/  Know  Jill  Jlbout  You,  Me  Lad.    This  Swell  Flat  and  Those  Fine  Duds  n'  Yours  are  a  Bleedln'  Sham. 
You're  J mpecoonlous  I   That's  Wot  You  are  —  Impecoonlous  t  " 


undertaker  taking  a  day  off  at  Peckham  Rye,"  said 
Antony  in  the  tone  of  one  standing  no  nonsense. 

"B-b-but  they're  all  the  rage  on  the  Riviera,"  protested 
Mr.  Bracket. 

"  They  always  were,"  said  Antony  with  cold  scorn.  "Is 
your  car  still  here?" 

"Yes,  it's  waiting  for  me." 

Antony  strode  to  the  window,  opened  it,  leaned  out  and 
roared  into  the  street  below:  "Hi,  Jenkins!  Bucket  off 
home  at  once  and  get  Smithers  to  give  you  half  a  dozen  of 
Mr.  Bracket's  ties — those  I  chose  for  him.  Hurry  up!" 
He  turned,  and  gazing  at  Mr.  Bracket  with  terrible  eyes  he 
said  in  a  slightly  lower  voice:  "It's  too  bad!  I  give  you  my 
word  it  is!  Here  I  am  slaving— slaving — to  keep  you 
looking  presentable,  and  you  come  out  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  a  mile  and  half  west  of  Ludgate  Circus  in  a 
tie  like  that!  You'll  be  having  the  rainbow  cut  into  trou- 
serings next.  What  is  it  you  want  to  say?  Out  with  it! 
Hurry  up!" 

Antony  could  never  quite  forget  that  he  had  commanded 
the  officers'  training  battalion  in  which  Mr.  Bracket  had 
been  a  cadet. 

Mr.  Bracket's  features  had  become  discomposed;  he 
wobbled  on  his  feet. 

"How  c-c-can  I  hurry  up?  You've  g-g-gone  and  upset 
every  idea  in  my  head.  You  know  I  like  t-t-to  t-t-take  my 
t-t-time  over  things,"  he  wailed. 

"Well,  while  you're  collecting  your  ideas  lend  me  a 
tenner,"  said  Antony  firmly. 

"  I  haven't  g-g-got  a  t-t-tenner  on  me,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 
"You've  got  a  check,"  said  Antony  in  a  cold,  unrelent- 
ing voice.. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"  It  doesn't  matter.  You 
can  have  one  of  mine.  We 
both  bank  at  dear  old 
Coutts',"  said  Antony,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  arm  and 
drawing  him  toward  the 
writing  table  under  the  win- 
dow. "Gently  now  — 
gently."  He  set  him  in  the 
chair  before  the  table,  put 
his  check  book  open  before 
him  and  a  pen  into  his  hand. 
"Now  write.  Nothing  clears 
the  head  like  writing  a 
check.  Write  distinctly,  and 
be  very  careful  about  your 
signature." 

"You  owe  me  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  already," 
moaned  Mr.  Bracket. 

"Do  I?"  said  Antony  in 
a  tone  of  utter  indifference. 
"You  millionaires  have 
such  heads  for  figures.  But 
I  hate  those  square  sums. 
Make  it  fifteen— a  round 
hundred  and  sixty." 

Mr.  Bracket  made  it 
fifteen  with  a  groan.  Then 
he  rose,  handed  the  check 
to  Antony.  Antony  ex- 
amined it  carefully,  folded 
it  and  put  it  in  his  empty 
note  case. 

"Thanks,  "brave  boy," 
he  said.  "I'll  pay  you  on 
my  return  from  my  honey- 
moon." 

"That's  exactly  what  I 
came  to  talk  to  you  about," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  with  some 
animation.  "Smithers 
tells  me  that  you've  been 
uncommonly  attentive  to 
Poppy  Briggs.  You're  not 
making  love  to  her  by  any 
chance?" 

"Like  a  house  on  fire," 
said  Antony  buoyantly. 

"But  that  won't  do!" 
cried  Mr.  Bracket  in  a 
startled  tone. 
"Why  not?" 
"You  don't  love  her," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  sternly. 

"That's  quite  all  right," 
said  Antony  with  careless 
confidence.  "Love  comes 
after  marriage  if  it  isn't 
there  before.  I  learned 
that  at  my  nurse's  knee, 
and  the  whole  of  French 
domestic  life  rests  on  that 
principle.  I'll  lay  you 

(Continued  on  Page  127) 
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"The  Account  of  His  Speech  Is  Headed  'jewel  Words  From  Great  Lips.'    Here  Is  a  Handful  of  Those  Gems" 


NEXT  morning  Anna  rose  early,  stiff  from  lack  of 
sleep.  During  her  few  hours  in  bed  she  had  tossed 
her  problems  to  and  fro,  struggling  with  her  spirit 
on  the  brink  of  decision.  When  the  morning  light,  drifting 
foggily  under  the  window  shade,  troubled  her  tired  eyes 
with  another  day  she  had  reached  but  one  conclusion: 

Things  couldn't  go  on  as  they  were.  At  best  she  was 
but  an  amateur  farmer.  The  crop  might  prosper,  but  her 
brief  experience  had  warned  her  of  the  whims  of  labor  and 
of  the  gambler's  chance  which  a  farmer  takes  with  growing 
things.  She  was  losing  patience  with  her  sister's  perversity. 
Sid  Footridge  had  arrived  like  a  god  out  of  the  machine 
and  Zudie  was  sending  him  away  again.  Her  own  future 
looked  desolate.  The  farm  she  had  chosen  for  her  children 
was  serving  them  indifferent  well.  She  could  see  no  satis- 
factory way  of  sending  Kipps  to  school  again,  to  be  de- 
spised by  whites  and  Japanese  alike. 

Of  course  if  she  married  Tazumi  the  children  would  be 
thrown  with  the  other  race  still.  But  in  Japan  they  would 
associate  with  children  of  their  own  kind  and  class.  Or  she 
might  arrange  it  with  the  baron  that  Nan  and  Kipps 
should  be  educated  in  America.  No,  she  couldn't  live 
away  from  her  children— that  mustn't  be! 

Over  in  her  narrow  bed,  Zudie,  her  bright  hair  rilling 
across  the  pillow,  lay  huddled  under  a  coverlid.  She 
always  loved  to  sleep  late  in  the  morning.  That  had 
been  one  of  the  indulgences  denied  her  on  the  farm.  A 
qualm  of  pity  overcame  Anna  as  she  peered  at  the  pretty, 
luxury-loving  face  against  the  pillow.  Zudie  was  no  farm 
woman.  Her  life  among  the  trees  had  been  one  continual 
fight  against  nature— her  own. 

Anna  rose  and  tiptoed  to  the  dresser,  and  the  first  thing 
she  saw  there  was  the  folded  square  of  pinkish  paper  which 
had  come  to  her  so  unaccountably  last  night  at  the  dance. 
She  went  over  the  quaintly  worded  sentence  until  she  came 
to  Tazumi's  name. 

It  had  a  sinister  look,  scrawled  there  on  the  silly  pink 
stationery — "ten  on  time  because  danguras"  had  a  men- 
acing sound.  She  glanced  closely  at  the  script  and  decided 
that  the  hand  was  feminine. 

She  had  thrown  the  note  aside  the  night  before,  deeming 
it  the  idle  work  of  some  insane  slanderer.  Rut  in  the  de- 
pression of  cold  morning  it  took  on  a  larger  Importance. 
The  name  of  Tazumi  fairly  shrieked  at  her  from  the  page. 
What  did  she  know  about  him,  after  all?  She  still  held 
stoutly  to  her  belief  in  his  unselfishness,  but  if  he  had  an 
enemy  she  should  know  it. 


Anna  dressed  herself  in  the  bathroom  that  she  might 
not  disturb  her  sleeping  sister.  At  last  she  tiptoed  in  and 
was  putting  on  her  hat  before  the  mirror  when  Zudie  woke 
sufficiently  to  drawl,  "What  are  you  doing,  Ann?" 

"Go  back  to  sleep,"  she  commanded.  "I'll  not  be  gone 
long." 

Zudie  lay  back  and  resumed  her  nap.  But  Anna  had 
just  laid  her  hand  on  the  door  knob  when  her  sister  sat  up 
in  bed,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"Ann,  you're  not  going  to  do  anything  about  that 
foolish  note!" 

"Rubbish!"  said  Anna,  and  closed  the  door  against 
Zudie's  supplications. 

The  taxicab  man  downstairs  did  not  hesitate  over  the 
address  she  had  found  scribbled  on  the  pink  stationery. 

"That's  in  the  Richmond  district,  lady,"  he  informed 
her,  and  sent  his  car  chugging  up  the  heights. 

Westward  the  flying  wheels  took  their  course,  now  over 
asphalt,  now  over  cobbles.  Anna  recognized  the  city  hall, 
but  after  that  she  was  completely  lost.  The  miles  of  pretty 
commonplace  houses  and  apartment  buildings  of  the  Rich- 
mond district— a  city  built  on  empty  sand  dunes  almost 
over  night  after  the  fire  and  earthquake — meant  nothing 
to  Anna  Bly. 

The  scene  was  pleasing  to  her  eye,  accustomed  to  the 
heavy  sterility  of  Eastern  streets.  Flower  boxes  bloomed 
under  every  window;  roses  climbed  over  walls  as  pretty 
and  as  flimsy  as  though  they  had  been  built  to  adorn  a 
stage  set.  Between  the  street  and  the  sidewalk  there  were 
neat  grass  plots  and  flowering  shrubs.  Along  these  miles 
of  inexpensive,  domestic-minded  streets  there  appeared 
every  variety  of  architecture  from  the  Spanish  mission  to 
Nuremberg  rathaus.  But  one  eccentricity  prevailed: 
Every  house  had  its  garage,  built  facing  the  street,  right 
under  the  parlor  windows.  It  gave  the  district  a  quaint 
appearance  suggesting  a  town  of  fire  stations.  At  any 
instant  you  might  expect  any  one  of  those  broad  doors 
along  the  sidewalk  to  fly  open,  gongs  to  sound  and  gallant 
fire  laddies  to  dash  forth  upon  the  hook  and  ladder. 

It  was  five  minutes  after  ten  when  Anna,  her  taxi  having 
swung  into  a  side  street  near  the  Presidio,  found  the  right 
number  in  a  serried  row  of  domesticated  fire  stations. 
It  was  a  very  small  house,  pretty  in  architecture,  with  well- 
tended  (lower  boxes  under  the  nicely  curtained  windows. 
At  sight  of  the  place  Anna  lost  the  misgivings  that  had 
haunted  her  along  the  way.  Nothing  sinister  could  dwell  be- 
hind those  dainty  gables  and  those  prettily  ruflled  curtains. 


Scarcely  had  she  raised  the  small  brass  knocker  when  the 
door  opened.  It  seemed  to  creep  open  as  though  a  hand 
were  already  upon  the  inner  knob  and  had  turned  it  even 
before  she  came  up  the  steps.  She  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
pretty  foyer  paneled  in  dark  wood  and  of  a  handsome  gray 
jar  filled  with  flowers.  Against  such  a  background  stood 
the  woman  who  had  opened  the  door.  Dazzled  by  the 
brilliant  outdoor  light,  Anna's  eyes  must  needs  grow  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  interior  before  she  recognized  the  tiny 
animate  figurine  with  the  rosebud  mouth  and  languid 
Asiatic  eyes.  Even  then  there  was  a  momentary  puzzle- 
ment wherein  the  caller  asked  herself,  "Where  have  I  seen 
her  before?"  Then  she  remembered — the  teeny-weeny 
Korean  goddess  whom  she  had  seen  so  carefully  guarded 
in  a  Market  Street  department  store! 

"You  come  in?"  squeaked  the  lovely  miniature,  and 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  not  carved  out  of  ivory  or 
fashioned  of  porcelain,  that  she  was  alive  and  could  talk 
like  other  people,  brought  a  certain  shock. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Anna. 

As  soon  as  she  was  inside,  the  Korean  woman  closed  the 
door  as  softly  as  she  had  opened  it. 

The  Ming  figurine  glided  ahead  of  Anna,  a  fastidious 
goddess  in  a  tailor-made  skirt  and  nicely  fitted  shirt  waist. 
Lithe  she  was,  and  agile  as  a  cat;  or  was  she  like  some 
spare-bodied  Java  dancer,  trained  to  gyrate  before  a  temple 
god  with  many  heads  and  a  belly  of  brass? 

"You  sit  down?"  she  invited,  gesturing  toward  a  stiff- 
backed  chair. 

She  did  not  grin  and  bob  as  Japanese  women  do,  but  there 
was  a  fragile  smile  upon  her  dot  of  a  mouth. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Anna  again,  and  watched  the  Korean 
woman  perch  herself  primly  in  another  stiff-backed  chair. 

The  setting  was  right.  Her  feet,  which  could  never 
have  touched  the  floor  from  where  she  sat,  reposed  upon 
a  footstool  of  red  lacquer.  Behind  her  stood  a  six-paneled 
Coromandel  screen  carved  with  fabulous  birds  and  flowers, 
delicately  tinted.  A  Chinese  rug  of  an  apricot  dye,  seldom 
seen  even  in  private  collections,  stretched  across  a  room, 
which,  though  not  large,  had  the  look  of  space,  due  to  its 
balanced  simplicity.  There  were  a  few  kakemonos  on  the 
neutral  gray  walls,  and  on  the  mantel  two  Chinese  jars, 
graceful  and  creamy  white. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Bly.  Did  you  send  me  a  note  last  night?" 
asked  Anna  after  a  prolonged  silence. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Korean  woman,  smiling  faintly. 
"You  got  him— all  right?" 
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"A  maid  at  the  hotel  gave  it  to  me." 

Anna's  curiosity  was  growing  with  every  sentence. 

"I  gave  one  Japanese  laundry  boy  five  dollars  to  do 
that,"  explained  the  Korean.  She  chirped  her  words  in  a 
precise  staccato,  much  as  though  she  were  reciting  a  lesson. 
"I  did  not  think  he  would  do  it.   I  so  glad." 

"Just  what  was  it  you  wanted  to  see  me  about, 
Miss  ?" 

"  Mees  Kim.  I  am  Korean,  you  un 'stand." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Oh!"  Two  stiffly  graceful  hands  came  together  in 
tiny  excitement.  "  Then  you  hear  about  me?  " 

"I  saw  you  in  a  department  store  once.  The  sales- 
woman said  you  were  a  Korean." 

"Yiss." 

The  slanting  eyes  closed  for  an  instant,  but  the  dot  of 
a  mouth  held  its  faint  smile. 

"Then  you  saw,"  continued  Miss  Kim,  "that  Suko-san 
standing  over  me  like  big  club?  I  fool  her  this  morning  to 
see  you." 

She  uttered  her  first  laugh,  such  a  trill  as  might  have 
issued  from  a  small  reed  instrument  played  beside  an 
ancient  river  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 

"From  ten  to  eleven,"  she  continued,  counting  on  her 
fingers,  "this  Suko-san  go  fish-marketing.  From  eleven 
to  one  hairdresser  come.  She  very  nice  people,  that  hair- 
dresser. She  teach  me  Inglis  quite  good.  She  bring  me 
Japanese  paper,  so  that  is  why  I  send  to  you." 

"Japanese  paper!"  echoed  Anna,  nebulous  fears  rising 
in  her  mind.  "  What  have  Japanese  papers  to  do  with  me?  " 

"They  mention  your  happiness  very  often  now." 

"My  happiness?" 

"How  you  shall  get  married  with  Baron  Tazumi." 

Anna  sat  staring  at  the  little  figure  in  the  stiff  teakwood 
chair.  What  labyrinth  of  the  Orient  was  she  entering 
now?  What  trick  was  this?  Why  had  she  been  brought 
here  to  talk  of  a  groundless  rumor  in  a  Japanese  paper? 

"I  wish  go  to  you  when  I  hear  that  news,"  Miss  Kim 
was  prattling  on.  "But  how  could  I  get  away  from  Suko- 
san?  Then  American  newspaper  tell  how  you  shall  be  at 
Tazumi  dance.  I  send  for  you  to-day  while  Suko-san  is 
away  fish-marketing." 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  go  where  you 
please?"  Anna  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  ask. 

"Why  should  I  go  somewhere?  Baron  Tazumi  would 
not  like  that." 

Baron  Tazumi!  Anna's  mind  went  blank  again  in  the 
new  light  of  understanding. 

"Are  you  married  to  Tazumi?"  she  asked  softly. 

The  little  Korean's  face  was  now  as  astonished  as 
her  own. 


"How  could  I  do  that?  I  am  poor  family  of  Korean 
official.  Tazumi  very  high  nobleman." 

She  still  sat  straight  and  proud,  but  her  voice  was  very 
humble  as  she  said:  "How  could  he  make  himself  low  to 
me?  In  his  household  there  should  be  many  ladies.  I  am 
honored.  Some  Korean  hate  Japanese.  But  I  do  not  hate 
Tazumi.  Her  most  kind  of  all  men  to  me.  When  Japanese 
soldier  men  enter  Seoul  and  make  my  father  dead,  then 
Tazumi  come  there  so  that  I  should  not  be  hurt.  He  send 
me  to  America  and  take  me  in  his  household." 

His  household !  How  much  was  revealed  to  her  in  that 
expressive  word!  Anna  looked  round  the  magnificently 
simple  room.  How  he  must  have  loved  her  to  have  sur- 
rounded her  with  such  perfection.  And  here  sat  the  cap- 
tive creature,  daughter  of  the  ancient  East,  more  content 
than  any  exotic  bird  could  ever  be  in  its  cage  of  jade 
and  ivory! 

"Baron  Tazumi  is  considerable  rich,"  the  pretty  captive 
babbled  on.  "So  he  can  have  many  households.  But  I 
always  so  happy  when  he  come  to  this  So  Ko.  I  wait  for 
him  here  all  time.  I  have  no  name  like  Japanese  woman, 
so  he  make  me  one  name  for  himself." 

"A  Japanese  name?"  asked  the  caller,  who  already  knew 
all  she  cared  to  know. 

"Yiss.   He  call  me  Ai." 

Anna  was  thinking  "What  a  tiny  name  for  a  tiny 
lady!"  but  the  gentle  staccato  was  explaining. 

"That  name  mean  two  thing.  One  thing  when  happy, 
another  thing  when  sad." 

"What  does  it  mean  when  you  are  happy?"  asked 
Anna. 

"Then  it  mean  Love." 

"And  when  you  are  sad?" 

"Grief!" 

The  word  tinkled  like  a  little  bell  tolling  over  a  funeral 
among  the  fairies. 

"Do  you  love  him  very  much?" 
Anna  had  risen  to  go. 

"  Ah ! "  For  the  first  time  the  supple  body  bent  forward. 
"I  am  not  his  wife.  Therefore  I  can  say  how  much  and 
not  feel  shamed  for  it." 

"I  must  be  going  now,"  said  Anna.  "It's  nearly  eleven, 
and  Suko-san  will  soon  be  back." 

She  could  feel  nothing  more  than  a  maternal  pity  for  this 
child  of  another  code. 

"Yiss,"  agreed  Miss  Kim.  "But  first  I  tell  you  what 
I  ask." 

The  Korean  woman  had  got  down  from  her  chair,  and 
again  her  body  bent  a  little. 

"When  you  marry  to  Tazumi  you  will  not  kill  me  also?  " 
"Kill  you?" 


In  spite  of  the  tension— or  perhaps  because  of  it— Anna 
could  have  laughed  at  this  last  request. 

"Why  should  I  kill  you?"  she  inquired. 

"Suko-san  say  you  will,"  declared  Miss  Kim.  "She 
tell  me  how  all  American  lady  when  they  marry  gentleman 
make  him  kill  all  his  households.  Will  this  be  so?" 

Miss  Kim's  slant  eyes  were  twinkling  so  pathetically 
up  at  the  superior  being  that  Anna  could  have  taken  her 
in  her  arms. 

"I'm  not  going  to  marry  Baron  Tazumi,  my  dear," 
said  Anna. 
"No?" 

The  long  eyes  were  now  completely  puzzled. 

"Why  you  no  should  marry  to  him?  He  most  kind 
man  of  all  world.  I  could  tell  you  that.  He  most  noble 
man  you  find." 

"Good-by,  Miss  Kim!" 

Upon  an  unreasoning  impulse  Anna  stooped  down  and 
kissed  one  of  the  tea-rose  cheeks  of  the  captive  sprite. 
Frightened  at  the  barbaric  demonstration,  the  little  Korean 
backed  away  a  step,  then  opened  the  door  soundlessly. 

"Goo'-by!"  she  said. 

When  Anna  returned  to  her  hotel  room  she  found  Zudie 
dressed  for  the  street. 

"Anna,"  she  cried,  "how  queer  you  look!  Has  any- 
thing awful  happened?" 

'"No,  it  hasn't  happened,  dear,"  said  Anna  softly. 
"I've  been  saved  from  it  by  a  miracle.  And  now  let's 
pack  and  get  out  as  soon  as  we  can." 

"But  the  baron's  calling  at  noon." 

"I  know,"  replied  Anna.  "And  that's  why  we  must 
hurry." 

xx 

THE  week  preceding  harvest  time  brought  dreamy  days 
to  Anna  Bly  and  Zudie  Brand.  Orchards  were  purple 
with  the  small,  sweet  plums  poised  on  their  branches, 
awaiting  the  day  when  they  should  fall  to  earth,  borne 
down  by  their  own  ripeness.  Every  day  Anna  prayed 
that  the  harvest  would  be  to-morrow.  She  wanted  to  be 
busy  again — in  a  fury  of  labor. 

With  every  hour  a  fear  grew  in  her — fear  of  the  smiling 
yellow  people  who  encircled  her  about.  Her  eyes  had  been 
opened  to  the  real  Tazumi,  and  in  unreasonable  reaction  she 
began  to  distrust  his  entire  race.  Yet  she  had  no  grounds 
for  disliking  him,  she  told  herself.  Measured  by  his  own 
standards,  he  was  still  a  very  noble  gentleman.  Only  his 
standards  were  not  hers. 

Her  cheeks  would  flush  with  the  thought  of  the  weak 
hour  in  which  she  had  regarded  him,  driven  as  she  was  by 
necessity,  as  a  marriageable  possibility. 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 


What  Wat  Thai?    Something  Stirred  Just  Beyond  Her.    Among  the  Trunks  She  Could  See  a  White  Skirt  Flitter,  Pause  and  Flitter  Ji gain 
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Laws  and  Criminals 

IT  IS  an  accepted  truth  that  one  may  do  only  those 
things  the  law  permits  him  to  do  and  still  be  a  scoundrel. 
And  yet  we  concede  that  one  who  is  otherwise  decent  and 
obeys  the  laws  is  a  good  citizen.  There  are  but  two  classes 
of  citizens :  Those  who  obey  the  laws  and  those  who  do  not. 

Thousands  of  lawbreakers  think  themselves  good  citi- 
zens. When  they  violate  a  law  that  would  interfere  with 
their  pleasure  or  profit,  they  say:  "I  don't  believe  in  that 
law.  It  is  an  invasion  of  our  constitutional  rights." 
The  excuse  would  serve  as  well  in  the  case  of  one  who 
cracks  a  safe. 

Law  is  law.  The  anarchist  frankly  opposes  all  law.  The 
professional  criminal  frankly  scorns  all  law.  Only  some  of 
our  respectable  citizens  obey  the  laws  that  please  their 
fancy,  and  evade  the  laws  that  were  framed  without  their 
permission. 

A  criminal  act  is  always  preceded  by  a  criminal  thought. 
One  who  would  commit  crime  may  be  deterred  by  circum- 
stance, but  he  is  no  less  a  criminal.  The  willingness  to 
violate  law  is  the  root  of  crime. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  scolding  concerning  aliens 
who  do  not  respect  American  institutions.  State  and 
Federal  laws  are  the  root  and  branch,  the  warp  and  woof 
of  American  institutions.  These  aliens,  whose  poor  minds 
cannot  grasp  the  significance  of  America,  are  a  nuisance, 
but  do  they  show  less  respect  for  law  than  is  shown  by 
many  American  citizens? 

Consider  the  matter  of  taxes.  Taxes  are  burdensome. 
Tax  laws  are  notoriously  unscientific  and  crude.  Never- 
theless, one  who  evades  a  tax  law  is  a  criminal.  One  who 
conceals  a  portion  of  his  income  is  a  criminal.  One  who 
places  a  dishonest  valuation  on  his  real  and  personal 
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property  is  a  criminal. 

One  who  withholds  what  rightfully  belongs  to  his  Gov- 
ernment is  a  thief.  Why  beat  about  the  bush?  If  one 
evades  a  tax  law  and  steals  from  his  Government,  wherein 
is  he  a  better  citizen  than  one  who  violates  the  law  against 
stealing  and  purloins  a  purse?  Crime  is  violation  of  law. 
Are  there  righteous  crimes,  permitted  as  a  special  conces- 
sion to  certain  citizens? 

There  is  a  law  forbidding  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks.  It 
was  made  law  by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  states,  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  people's  representatives  and 
by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet 
it  is  very  unpopular  in  some  sections,  and  is  violated  to 
r.ome  extent  in  all  sections.   It  is  violated  by  professional 


criminals  for  the  sake  of  profit  and  by  amateurs  for  the 
sake  of  a  drink.  The  amateur  feels  superior  to  the  pro- 
fessional. He  thinks  he  belongs  to  a  higher  stratum  of 
society.  Yet  he  not  only  violates  a  law  but  by  his  patron- 
age lends  moral  support  to  the  professional  and  persuades 
him  to  a  continuation  of  his  criminal  practices. 

We  enjoy  the  feeling  of  righteousness.  We  like  to  feel 
that  the  town  we  live  in  is  a  decent  town.  When  some 
reformer  exposes  rottenness  we  feel  under  compulsion  to 
back  him  up  and  cleanse  or  whitewash  the  spot  he  has 
uncovered,  but  in  our  hearts  we  may  resent  his  activity.  He 
has  shamed  us. 

He  has  made  us  feel  unclean.  We  had  a  vague  con- 
sciousness that  the  rotten  spot  existed,  but  were  content 
to  let  it  alone  rather  than  humiliate  ourselves  by  washing 
dirty  municipal  linen  in  public. 

One  cannot  consistently  condemn  the  blind  tiger  while 
excusing  its  patrons.  One  cannot  consistently  condemn 
the  burglar  while  the  profiteer  is  unmolested.  One  cannot 
consistently  condemn  any  of  the  lower  forms  of  crime 
while  granting  to  any  class  of  citizens  the  right  to  evade 
laws  that  do  not  please  them. 

However  unpopular,  inconvenient  and  annoying  it  may 
be,  law  is  law.  One  cannot  deliberately  evade  or  violate  any 
statute  without  tarring  himself  with  the  stick  that  blackens 
thugs. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  or  perhaps  as  a  part  of  the 
hysteria  that  comes  of  wealth  quickly  and  easily  acquired, 
there  is  now  in  America  too  much  contempt  for  authority — 
a  spirit  of  lawlessness  that  pervades  every  layer  of  society. 
This  spirit  has  encouraged  every  ugly  thing  in  the  land  to 
raise  its  head  and  dare  Government  to  a  test  of  strength. 

As  government  extravagance  encourages  private  ex- 
travagance, so  the  cynical,  perfumed  lawlessness  of 
citizens  who  feel  respectable  encourages  crime  among 
those  who  know  no  other  restraint  than  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 

One  need  not  be  a  moralist  to  perceive  that  the  rats  are 
gnawing  the  floor  of  his  house;  and  even  a  fool  may  under- 
stand that  flippant,  contemptuous,  casual  and  universal 
violation  of  law  does  not  add  to  the  security  of  either  life 
or  property. 

Great  Sport 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  the  greatest  American  sport  is  not 
baseball,  but  the  practice  of  generalizing  from  a  few 
instances.  It  is  not  exactly  an  infant  industry — this  ex- 
ploiting of  partial  truths,  half  truths  and  grains  of  truth 
into  sweeping  generalities,  but  it  is  a  lusty,  growing  one. 
Possessed  of  a  few  scattered  facts  concerning  social  and 
economic  injustice  and  armed  with  a  complete  vocabulary 
in  which  such  words  as  greed,  profiteering,  capitalism,  and 
so  forth,  are  conspicuous,  multitudes  of  ardent  persons 
are  ready  to  sweep  aside  the  whole  structure  of  industry, 
credit,  commerce,  savings  and  organization,  and  erect  new 
systems  in  their  place. 

The  bane  of  every  historical  period,  we  suppose,  must 
be  the  inability  of  most  men  to  think  far  enough  ahead. 
Prejudice,  the  greatest  positiveness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  know  the  least,  the  closed  mind  and  the  mind  so  open 
that  fallacies  flow  through  it  like  refuse  through  a  sewer — 
these  are  perhaps  no  more  characteristic  to-day  than  before 
the  war. 

The  word  perhaps  is  used  advisedly,  because  there  are 
scientists  who  hold  that  minds  have  been  just  as  much 
upset  by  the  war  as  have  currency  systems  or  industrial 
production. 

But  whether  mental  processes  are  much  as  they  were 
before  the  war  or  have  been  thrown  out  of  equilibrium  en- 
tirely by  that  great  disturber,  it  is  clear  that  the  conse- 
quences of  loose  thinking  are  vastly  more  dangerous  now 
than  six  years  ago.  A  well  man  can  stand  a  lot  of  physical 
abuse  which  is  perilous  to  the  ill.  Yet  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  temptation  to  take  hazardous  chances  is  often  greater 
with  those  who  run  least  alTord  the  risk.  Loose  thinking, 
half  thinking  has  always  been  with  us;  its  ill  effects  are 
merely  more  evident  now  than  when  the  world  had  more 
fat  to  absorb  the  shock. 

The  best  prescription  this  country  can  have  is  to  think 
its  facts  through  instead  of  going  off  at  a  tangent  when  only 


a  few  of  the  returns  are  in.  This  will  get  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease  much  quicker  than  even  the  largest  doses  of 
such  generalities  as  the  abolition  of  capitalism  and  the 
introduction  of  communism,  socialism  or  other  systems 
so  comprehensive  and  vague  that  it  takes  no  thinking  to 
recommend  them.  Even  such  old-fashioned,  reliable  and 
desirable  medicines  as  hard  work,  production,  savings,  and 
the  like,  lack  definiteness  of  application  unless  analyzed 
with  the  utmost  care. 

What  the  country  needs  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  pious 
wishes,  either  by  the  conservative  or  the  radical.  The 
conservative  who  denounces  the  tyranny  of  labor  and  the 
radical  who  regards  capitalism's  only  desert  as  a  wagon- 
load  of  bombs,  both  need  to  have  their  noses  ground  into 
the  dirt  and  be  compelled  to  face  immediate  problems  and 
to  think  them  through.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  a  man  is 
saved  the  pain  of  laborious  mental  processes  when  he  glibly 
recommends  sweeping  and  revolutionary  changes  whose 
chief  appeal  is  in  their  very  ambiguity.  Only  be  extreme 
enough,  radical  enough,  and  you  do  not  have  to  specify  or 
particularize. 

The  larger  the  generality  the  fewer  and  smaller  need  be 
the  specifications.  Only  make  the  plan  grandiose  enough 
and  you  will  not  have  to  soil  your  hands  with  actual  brick 
and  mortar. 

Those  who  advocate  that  industry  in  general  should  at 
once  operate  on  a  new  motive  are  so  busy,  of  course, 
preaching  that  doctrine  that  they  escape  the  necessity  of 
being  obliged  to  operate  any  single  industry  on  such  mo- 
tives as  are  now  available. 

Those  who  concoct  wholesale  plans  of  industrial  revo- 
lution do  not  have  to  make  them  work;  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  cotton  goods  will  be  left  to  the  poor 
devils  who  come  after. 

Never  was  it  so  true  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  or  that  a  few  facts  buttressed  by  many 
phrases  make  heady,  intoxicating  liquor.  There  are  those 
who  assert  that  what  we  need  are  more  facts,  organs  of 
intelligence,  bureaus  of  research,  more  inquiries,  more  in- 
vestigations. 

We  do  need  many  further  facts  about  countless  features 
of  our  daily  life,  such  as  the  various  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor,  the  qualifications  of  management  and  business 
direction,  strikes,  profits,  qualities  of  merchandise,  and  so 
on;  but  in  the  main  this  is  a  wonderful  fact-gathering  age. 
Libraries  groan  under  the  weight  of  unread  volumes  of 
testimony  taken  in  forgotten  investigations.  Hundreds 
of  public  and  thousands  of  private  agencies  are  busy 
gathering  facts. 

Long  before  there  were  anything  like  as  many  available 
facts  as  now,  Emerson  said  that  "we  all  have  enough  facts; 
what  we  need  is  the  heat  to  dissolve  them."  Most  of  us 
are  too  lazy,  too  indifferent,  too  superficial  to  apply  the 
necessary  heat  and  light;  not  the  heat  that  expresses  itself 
in  outward  excitement  and  argumentative  impetuosity, 
but  inward  heat,  real  mental  earnestness  and  zeal.  It  is  so 
much  less  difficult  to  seize  a  few  facts  here  and  there  and 
tear  and  shout  round  with  them.  Making  a  loud  noise  over 
a  few  facts  or  phrases  attracts  attention  to  ourselves  much 
more  readily  than  a  quiet  search  for  the  truth  through 
patient,  unprejudiced  thought;  but  it  does  not  work  so 
surely  for  the  general  benefit. 

Striking  All  Round 

WE  ARE  familiar  with  labor  strikes.  During  recent 
months  we  have  had  a  consumers'  strike.  We  ob- 
serve signs  of  a  manufacturers'  strike.  Boston  had  last 
year  a  strike  of  civil  servants,  which  is  common  abroad. 
In  several  countries  of  Europe  the  farmers  are  on  strike. 
In  each  case  the  strike  means  that  the  particular  body  of 
men  will  not  work  unless  guaranteed  certain  terms.  The 
union  workers  want  recognition  of  the  organization, 
higher  pay,  shorter  hours  and,  in  some  cases,  participation 
in  management.  The  policemen  wanted  higher  pay  and 
shorter  hours.  Manufacturers  strike  by  refusing  to  make 
goods  except  on  guaranteed  orders.  Farmers  strike  for 
higher  prices  by  reducing  acreage.  Consumers  strike  for 
lower  prices  by  refusing  to  buy.  Success  in  each  strike 
is  contingent  upon  the  others  remaining  In  operation. 
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If  consumers  strike,  workers  cannot  hope  to  secure  higher 
pay.  If  manufacturers  refuse  to  operate  their  plants,  a 
consumers'  strike  cannot  hope  to  inflict  serious  injury. 
When  more  than  one  strike,  none  can  succeed. 

Confidence  in  the  continuation  of  operations  in  all  groups 
is  the  basis  of  operation  in  any  one  group.  For  years 
workers  have  been  striking  successfully  because  labor  alone 
has  been  on  strike.  When  society  begins  to  strike  all 
round  the  wheels  will  stop.  The  world  must  return  to  the 
basis  of  social  trust.  Society  cannot  be  conducted  on  con- 
tracts.  Industry  cannot  be  operated  on  advance  orders. 

White  Chicks  From  Red  Eggs 

THE  red  wing  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  avowedly  warm- 
ing a  batch  of  eggs  that  may  some  day  hatch  out  an 
astonishing  brood.  Instead  of  liberating  true-to-color 
socialist  chicks  with  all  the  catchwords,  dogmas  and  preju- 
dices that  should  be  their  birthright,  the  hatching  is  alto- 
gether likely  to  overrun  the  maternal  nest  with  a  lively 
and  irrepressible  flock  of  incorrigible  reactionaries. 

As  scar-faced  Prussian  subalterns  used  to  drink  to  Der 
Tag,  so  extreme  socialists  count  the  hours  until  the 
coming  of  The  Day.  In  radical  circles  The  Day  refers  to 
the  time  when  industry  shall  be  nationalized,  when  those 
who  work  with  their  hands,  if  at  all,  shall  throw  out  their 
employers,  neck  and  crop,  seize  by  force  and  arms  the 
plants  in  which  they  labor  when  not  on  strike  and  operate 
them  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  order  of  events  for  The  Day  was  long  ago  decided 
upon;  but  it  has  been  considerably  modified  by  events  in 
Russia.    What  the  bolshevists  did  to  Russian  industry 
filled  their  brethren  in  America  with  misgivings  and 
chagrin.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  chaos  and  ruin 
that  ensued  as  the  result  of  proletarian  management. 
The  more  intelligent  radicals  now  freely  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  to  be  ignorant,  inexperienced  and  untrained 
is  not  the  prime  qualification  for  the  successful  operation 
of  a  great  industrial  business.   With  this  lesson  still 
in  mind,  and  reenforced  by  the  more  recent  one  af- 
forded by  conditions  in  Northern  Italy,  even  extreme 
socialists  are  willing  to  admit  that  when  it  comes  to 
running  a  big  and  complicated  business,  technical 


knowledge,  commercial  experience,  executive  ability  and 
credit  at  the  bank  are  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  stuff 
of  which  success  is  made. 

Acting  upon  their  new  discovery,  they  are  urging  their 
younger  recruits  to  prepare  for  The  Day  by  studying 
and  learning  from  the  ground  up  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  They  admonish  them  to  master  not 
only  the  work  intrusted  to  them  but  to  study  raw  mate- 
rials, sources  of  supply,  transportation,  technical  processes, 
plant  management,  major  policies,  credit,  salesmanship, 
distribution  and  all  the  problems  that  beset  great  execu- 
tives. 

When  the  proletarians— to  adopt  the  cant  of  radical- 
ism— have  absorbed  all  these  sister  arts  and  sciences  they 
will  be  ready  for  The  Day.  When  the  plant  has  been  seized 
a  committee  of  earnest  and  highly  trained  young  prole- 
tarians, mobilized  from  foundry,  assembling  room  and 
shipping  platform,  will  gather  in  the  executive  offices  and 
provide  enlightened  management. 

Logically  the  plan  is  perfect.  It  reckons  with  every 
factor  except  human  nature.  It  nonchalantly  assumes 
that  these  earnest  young  workmen,  whose  eyes  are  red 
with  study,  who  have  gone  without  sleep  to  increase 
their  knowledge,  who  have  toiled  while  others  loafed  or 
plotted  and  whose  tireless  industry  has  marked  them  for 
advancement,  will  turn  upon  their  employers  at  the  word 
of  command  and  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  apostles  of  plunder. 

The  nursery  game  of  Consequences  could  supply  no 
sequence  of  events  more  grotesque. 

Who  does  not  know  that  intensive  study,  labor  whose 
end  is  beyond  material  daily  needs,  and  self-imposed 
thoroughness  in  mastering  baffling  tasks  foster  clear 
thinking  and  breed  a  morality  of  their  own?  Young  men 
who  adopt  this  course  as  laid  out  for  them  by  their  red 
elders  may,  and  probably  will,  become  useful  citizens  in 
spite  of  their  motivation ;  but  as  tools  of  sabotage,  syndi- 
calism and  bolshevism  they  will  be  a  total  loss.  Nor  will 


that  be  the  worst  of  it  for  those  who  gaze  through  red 
spectacles  upon  the  miscarriage  of  their  plans:  Centuries 
of  experiences  have  taught  that  radicalism,  even  liberal- 
ism, has  no  fiercer  foes  than  newly  admitted  members  of 
a  higher  class. 

The  easy-going  master  of  inherited  wealth  is  often  a 
man  of  liberal  tendencies;  but  he  who  has  risen  from 
gutter  or  ghetto  and  reached  a  commanding  position  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts  is  apt  to  be  the  hardest  known 
specimen  of  hard-boiled  egg. 

We  second  the  admonition  of  the  radicals  to  their  young 
men.  If  these  embryo  bolshevists  have  it  in  them  to  carry 
out  the  program  proposed  to  them,  they  have  it  in  them  to 
become  the  sort  of  timber  the  country  most  needs;  they 
have  it  in  them  to  become  good  citizens  and  great  con- 
structive forces.  Let  them  go  to  it  and  learn  their  trades 
from  bottom  to  top  and  they  will  find  that  their  capitalistic- 
employers  will  reward  them  in  cleaner  and  more  abundant 
coin  than  their  red  mentors  can  even  promise.  They  will  pay 
them  high  salaries.  They  will  put  them  in  high  places. 
Eventually  they  will  make  them  partners  rather  than  lose 
them. 

Socialists  of  this  kidney  will  come  into  their  inherit- 
ance by  the  time  they  reach  middle  life.  They  need  not 
grow  old  and  gray  or  bitter  anrl  forlorn,  lurking  in  dark 
places  waiting  for  The  Day.  The  evolution  of  the  capi- 
talist in  America  has  followed 
along  these  same  lines.  Young 
ambitious  men,  discontented 
with  their  lot,  have  learned 
more,  worked  more  and  got 
more  than  the  other  fellow. 
But  when  a  man  gets  it  he 
wants  to  keep  it. 


'Come  On,  Son,  the  Circus  is  Over' 
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IN  TEHERAN 
is  a  lofty  room 
about  the  size 
of  one  of  the 
smaller  European 
cathedrals,  which 
contains  more 
heaped -up  riches 
than  any  equal 
area  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  throne 
room  of  Persia,  a 
sealed  place,  open 
only  rarely  to  a  fa- 
vored few.  Open- 
ing from  the  grand 
staircase  of  the 
Shah's  palace,  the 
room  looks  on  a 
beautiful  court, 
musical  with  the 
sweet  confusion  of 
voices  of  myriads 
of  birds  and  the 
splash  of  fountains, 
redolent  of  soft 
languorous  odors. 
Just  a  block  or  two 
away  is  a  street  of 
misery,  of  poverty 
and  sometimes 
famine.  Yet  in  the 
Shah's  courtyard, 
the  palace  or  the 
throne  room,  there 
could  be  no  re- 
membrance of 

want ;  the  senses  are  benumbed  with  the  profusion  of  wealth . 

The  ceiling  is  faced  with  prisms  of  cut  glass  and  from  it 
hang  half  a  dozen  magnificent  chandeliers,  blazing  with 
lusters  and  touched  with  various  colors.  On  the  floor  are 
more  than  fifty  rugs — I  counted  them — some  of  them 
hundreds  of  years  old.  There  was  one  little  thing  that  one 
could  have  carried  off  in  one's  hands,  a  rug  with  a  tree 
rising  from  its  base;  looking  at  that  I  could  really  almost 
sympathize  with  the  Persian's  flair  for  brigandage.  And 
between  wall  and  wall  are  tables,  priceless  tables  and 
chairs,  china  and  clocks,  and  articles  of  every  description. 
There  was  a  great  round  silver  tureen  set  in  amethysts, 
which  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  had  given  the  late  Shah. 
On  a  stand  were  two  huge  gold  samovars,  gifts  from  Great 
Britain,  and  between  them  an  ugly  gold  bowl,  given  by  the 
Kaiser.  There  were  great  elephant  thrones,  or  howdahs, 
long  tusks  of  ivory,  vases  from  China,  as  tall  as  a  man, 
carved  work  from  Japan,  embroideries  and  laces — all  the 
crowded  riches  that  imagination  can  conceive.  And  here 
and  there  amid  the  glory  some  cheap  grotesque  thing 
that  looks  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  five-and-ten-cent  store — 
a  cheap  vase,  an  ugly  crockery  figure,  a  knot  of  dusty 
artificial  flowers. 


Women  of  the  Hcdjaz 

But  from  the  doorway  what  halts  the  eye,  what  is  the 
climax  of  the  place,  is  the  Peacock  Throne.  It  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  room,  a  striking  object  even  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  perspective.  It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  French  bed,  a  structure  with  a  floor,  six  broad  legs, 
a  headboard,  sides,  and  at  the  foot  three  mounting  steps. 

Riches  and  Poverty  Rub  Elbows 

IT  IS  covered  with  thick  gold  foil  enameled  in  deep  blues 
and  greens.  The  headboard  is  a  glory  of  color.  At  the  top 
is  a  huge  sunburst  of  diamonds  and,  underneath,  three 
emeralds,  each  about  the  size  of  a  checkerboard  square. 
At  the  two  ends  of  the  headpiece  are  two  jeweled  peacocks. 
Wherever  one  looks  on  the  surface  of  this  throne  are  to  be 
seen  jewels — diamonds  and  emeralds,  pearls  and  sapphires, 
turquoises  and  rubies — set  in  with  lavish  profusion.  At 
one  side  of  the  throne  stands  a  chair  on  which  the  Shah  is 
crowned,  a  chair  heavy  with  gold  foil  and  set  with  delicate 
and  lovely  pearls,  graduated  in  all  sizes. 

But  the  gold  foil  of  this  chair  is  fastened  on  with 
common  tacks!  And  the  pearls  are  carelessly  graduated. 
And  on  the  throne  the  precious  stones  are  side  by  side  with 


semiprecious 
stones.  An  emer- 
ald may  be  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the 
cheapest  sort  of 
flawed  ruby.  And 
even  the  best  of  the 
stones  are  badly 
cut,  absurdly  cut. 
Symbolic,  the 
whole  thingseemed 
to  me,  of  the  state 
of  Persia  —  glory 
and  tawdriness, 
lavishness  and 
waste,  riches  and 
poverty. 

But  the  Peacock 
Throne  is  Persia  of 
the  passing  mo- 
ment. Autocratic 
rule  and  corrup- 
tion, backwardness 
and  injustice,  self- 
seeking  and  misery 
and  illiteracy  will 
pass.  Persia  has 
been  as  unhappy  as 
Ireland,  though 
not  for  the  same 
reasons.  She  is 
now  one  of  the 
countries  that  will 
date  their  new  era 
from  the  close  of 
the  Great  War,  but 
she  has  more  to 

gain  and  less  to  lose  than  most  of  the  others.  She  has 
plumed  herself  always  on  her  independence;  in  one  sense 
she  has  possessed  it  in  that  she  has  never  been  wholly 
absorbed  by  any  other  nation.  She  was  the  only  Oriental 
country  invaded  by  Greeks  and  Romans  that  did  not 
yield  to  them.  Yet,  in  another  sense,  she  has  never  been 
independent.  She  has  had  to  give  up  territory  to  Russia 
and  Turkey;  she  has  had  to  give  spheres  of  influence  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Russia.  Independence  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  of  the  west  understand  the  word  she  has  not  had 
for  ages.  Unpracticed  as  she  is  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, in  education,  in  administration,  in  the  conduct  of 
finance,  in  development  of  resources,  in  industry,  she  could 
not  carry  on  her  country  without  help — not  yet.  But  some 
day  she  will. 

For  about  three  hundred  years  Great  Britain  has  had 
relations  with  Persia,  and  until  late  years  there  was  nothing 
in  these  relations  of  which  any  man  need  be  ashamed. 
Three  hundred  years  she  has  sent  trade  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  for  over  a  hundred  years  she  has  lent  advisers.  Even 
from  the  beginning  this  was  not  done  for  the  beaux  yeux  of 
Persia  or  for  the  sake  of  trade  only.  But  for  the  last  fifteen 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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"Hello!  little  stranger 
You  warn  me  of  danger 
I'll  guard  all  ray  children  with  care 
1  11  see  every  day 
They  have  plenty  of  play 
And  eat  Campbell's  nourishing  fare. 


Watch  the  health  barometer 

Look  out  for  the  little  warning  signs  — poor 
appetite,  uneasy  sleep,  uncertain  temper. 

Nip  these  symptoms  in  the  bud.  Don't 
wait  for  serious  trouble,  particularly  with  the 
children. 

See  that  they  have  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty 
of  play.    Above  all,  watch  their  appetites. 

Here  is  where  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 
will  help  you  most  decidedly.  It  is  rich  in  the 
tonic  properties  —  vitamines,  the  doctors  call  them 
— which  strengthen  digestion  and  aid  the  body's 
natural  building-up  processes, 

Made  of  vine-ripened  tomatoes  and  other 
nutritious  materials,  everybody  enjoys  and  thrives 
on  this  delicious  soup. 

Serve  it  regularly  and  often.  It  will  do 
the  whole  family  a  world  of  good. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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years  pressure  from  Russia  and  fear 
of  German  designs  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  via  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railway, 
have  made  Great  Britain  a  party  to 
dealing  which  her  finest  people  con- 
demned. Great  Britain  has  a  chance 
now  to  rectify  her  errors,  and  she 
means  to  take  it.  Not  that  she  has  ex- 
pressed herself  in  any  such  Sunday- 
school  manner,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  British  workers  in  Persia  is  elo- 
quent of  the  fresh  beginning  she 
means  to  make. 

Please  permit  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs dealing  with  historical  events 
vital  to  Persia.  Some  two  hundred 
years  ago  there  became  ingrained  in 
the  Persian  policy  of  Russia  a  para- 
graph said  to  have  emanated  from 
Peter  the  Great :  "  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  commerce  of  India  is  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  that  he  who 
can  exclusively  control  it  is  the  dic- 
tator of  Europe.  No  occasion  should 
therefore  be  lost  to  provoke  war  with 
Persia,  to  hasten  its  decay,  to  advance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  to  en- 
deavor to  establish  the  ancient  trade 
of  the  Levant  through  Syria."  They 
didn't  bother  in  the  old  days  to  cover 
up  their  intentions  with  any  polite 
verbiage  of  diplomacy. 

Nor  were  Great  Britain's  kindly  relations  made  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  Persia.  She  knows  that  her  northwest 
border  of  India  always  has  been  in  danger  of  invasion,  and 
she  wanted  the  friendship  of  the  barrier  states  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia.  As  long  ago  as  1809  there  was  an  Anglo- 
Persian  treaty  which  stipulated  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 
should  not  let  any  European  nation's  force  whatever  pass 
through  Persia  toward  India  or  the  ports  of  that  country. 

Taking  Peter's  Jidvice 

RUSSIA  immediately  began  to  carry  out  the  dictum  at- 
tributed to  the  great  Peter,  and  bit  off  this  and  that 
piece  of  territory  to  the  north  until  by  1828  she  had  estab- 
lished the  present  Persian  boundary.  The  Turks  took  part 
of  the  west.  Russia  did  more  than  take  the  land;  in  certain 
regions  near  the  frontier  she  forbade  the  Persians  to  make 
use  of  the  water  of  rivers  the  sources  of  which  were  in 
Persia,  and  which  flowed  into  the  territory  annexed  by 
Russia.  She  saw  to  it  that  the  Persian  villagers  diminished 
their  farming  and  their  irrigation  in  order  that  the  bulk  of 
the  waters  should  flow  into  the  annexed  territory.  Quite 
palpably  she  separated  the  rich  lands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Elbruz  Mountains 
from  the  poor  terri- 
tory which  she  let  the 
Persians  keep. 

She  laid  predatory 
eyes  upon  the  rich 
province  of  Azer- 
baijan and  upon 
Khorasan. 

Jealous  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had 
been  a  pioneer  of 
commerce  in  the 
south,  she  tried  to 
steal  a  monopoly  of 
trade  by  a  secret  pref- 
erential  Russo- 
Persian  customs 
agreement,  by  estab- 
lishing a  subsidy  to 
Persians  who  im- 
ported Russian  goods 
which  would  offset 
carriage  and  customs 
costs,  and  by  erect- 
ing a  quarantine  bar- 
rier in  Sistan,  which 
was,  superficially,  to 
check  the  spread  of 
Indian  plague,  but 
which  also  checked 
Indian  trade.  Nat- 
urally this  did  not 
please  England;  but 
her  hands  were  tied, 
the  more,  because  the 
Berlin -Bagdad  Rail- 
way, nearing  com- 
pletion, meant  Ger- 
many's power  in  the 
Persian  Gulf , and  fur- 
ther menace  to  India. 


M  Persian  Gateway  of  the  Girls'  American  School 

All  this  strenuous  friction  of  foreign  interests  was  hap- 
pening in  an  Oriental  country  more  than  forty  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  which  were  nomadic  wandering  tribes- 
men, where  the  system  of  taxation  was  worse  than  medi- 
eval, where  the  resources  were  undeveloped,  the  agriculture 
primitive,  industry  almost  nil,  and  corruption  rife.  Mis- 
rule and  financial  bankruptcy  were  the  normal  state  of  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  people  were  so  poor  that  they 
were  put  to  it  to  get  the  next  meal  and  had  no  energy  left 
for  politics,  even  if  the  feudal  way  in  which  they  lived 
under  their  landlords  had  given  them  an  inclination 
toward  constitutional  reform.  Yet  despite  these  disad- 
vantages Persia  was  feeling  the  effect  of  western  ideas.  A 
few  of  her  people  were  educated,  some  of  them  in  the 
American  mission  schools.  A  few  of  them  were  traveled. 
Many  of  those  who  were  only  partially  educated  got  ideas 
from  their  educated  leaders.  Then  came  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  which  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  Persians,  as  showing  them  what  a  little  nation  could 
do  against  their  own  bitter  enemies.  There  was  also  the 
influence  of  the  Young  Turk  movement. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  the  bloodless  revolution  by 
which  Persia  achieved  a  constitution  and  a  parliament. 


Jl  Persian  Churn 


The  British  approved  this,  while  the 
Russians  disapproved.  But  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Russians  continued  their 
own  policies,  which  resulted  in  1C07 
in  the  Anglo-Russian  convention,  de- 
fining two  spheres  of  influence — the 
Russian,  covering  the  whole  northern 
half  of  Persia,  the  British  covering 
the  southeast  portion,  the  middle  ter- 
ritory becoming  a  neutral  zone.  This 
the  Persian  Government  accepted  as 
the  price  of  the  Anglo-Russian  loan. 

The  Shuster  Incident 

THE  Persian  Constitutionalists 
were  not  pleased  with  this.  To  add 
to  their  troubles,  the  new  Shah, 
Mohammed  Ali,  backed  by  Russia, 
opposed  the  new  regime  with  impris- 
onment, bloodshed,  and  at  last  open 
warfare.  Finally  he  was  deposed  and 
the  present  Shah,  then  a  child  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  was  put  on  the  throne. 
As  yet  the  new  Constitutionalists 
hadn't  had  a  chance  to  do  much  for 
Persia.  They  knew  that  nothing  could 
be  accomplished  until  they  were  in  a 
solvent  condition  financially.  Due  to 
the  influence  of  deputies  in  the  par- 
liament who  had  been  educated  in  the 
American  mission  schools  it  was  de- 
cided to  get  a  financial  adviser  from 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster,  a  former  director  of 
the  Philippine  customs,  was  selected,  and  he  went  to  Persia 
with  various  American  assistants,  to  act  as  treasurer  general . 
He  made  extraordinary  achievements  in  a  short  time  and  no 
doubt,  if  left  alone,  would  have  succeeded  admirably.  Not 
one  of  his  men  mentions  him  to  me  but  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  But  Mr.  Shuster  put  his  time  and  energy 
on  work  and  not  on  diplomacy.  Russia  in  a  very  few 
months  acted  against  him.  The  immediate  occasion  was 
because  he  tried  to  collect  taxes  by  force  from  certain 
wealthy  Persians,  and  because  he  had  written  an  open 
letter  to  the  London  Times  in  which  he  spoke  in  loud,  clear 
terms  of  Russia  and  Russian  doings.  The  next  move  was 
a  Russian  ultimatum  to  the  Persian  Government.  Mr. 
Shuster  was  to  be  dismissed;  the  Persian  Government  was 
not  to  engage  foreigners  without  the  consent  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  British  legations;  and  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment was  to  pay  Russia  for  troops  it  had  dispatched  into 
Persia.  Great  Britain  did  not  want  a  war;  the  alternative 
seemed  to  be  to  take  the  position  of  a  helpless  partner  who 
could  not  check  an  unscrupulous  associate. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  the  Constitutional  movement 
did  not  make  much  progress  in  Persia.  It  had  its  effects, 

however.  For  exam- 
ple, about  the  time  of 
the  war  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  were 
remodeled  according 
to  the  French  code. 
In  small  towns  there 
is  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance and  in  large 
towns  a  court  of  first 
and  second  instance. 
But  though  the  re- 
ligious courts  are 
done  away  with  the 
big  cases  are  tried  by 
the  mullahs  or 
priests,  who  do  the 
work  in  their  own 
houses,  and,  it  is  said, 
not  by  any  means 
with  pure  justice  in 
their  minds.  The 
laws  based  on  the 
Koran  are  held  in 
higher  esteem  than 
any  decree  of  parlia- 
ment. If  a  man  buys 
real  estate  in  Persia 
he  has  to  have  upon 
his  transaction  the 
seal  of  some  well- 
known  priest.  The 
ideal  which  some  of 
the  younger  Persians 
have  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  will 
not  prevail  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

If  the  effect  of  the 
constitution  has  been 

(Continued  on 
Page  32) 
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How  much  do  you  want 

r 

to  pay  for  clothes? 


Nine  men  out  of  every  ten  will  answer, 
price  for  the  right  quality 


;The  least 


Styleplus  are  established  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  as  excellent  clothes  at  prices  that  are  never 
extreme. 

Equally  good  clothes  simply  cannot  be  sold  for  less. 

Every  Styleplus  fabric  is  alLwool,  and  the  style  and 

tailoring  will  convince  you  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  pay  more. 

Our  unqualified  guarantee  goes 
with  every  Styleplus  suit  and  over' 
coat.  Your  local  Styleplus  mer^ 
chant  will  show  you  a  large  variety 
for  your  choice.    See  them  and 


save. 


Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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slow  for  some  ton  years,  the  fact  is  not  surprising. 
It.  had  an  enormous  amount  of  corruption  to  con- 
tend against.  The  poor,  who  had  vaguely  hoard  of 
it  as  something  that  would  help  them,  found  that 
they  were  taxed  as  much  as  ever.  Some  of  them  said 
that  the  only  difference  the  constitution  had  made 
to  them  was  that  instead  of  having  one  master  they 
now  had  many.  Formerly  their  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince could  punish  with  death.  Now  that  power  was 
taken  from  him;  but  every  little  official,  once  in  fear 
of  the  governor,  could,  if  he  cared  to,  exercise  his 
power  to  make  trouble  for  a  man  with  a  bribe  to 
spend.  This,  of  course,  was  the  complaint  of  a  few. 
A  more  vital  defect  was  that  the  advocates  of  the 
constitution  did  not  pull  together;  there  were  too 
many  cliques.  Yet,  after  all,  they  were  only  at  the 
beginning  of  their  attempts  to  adventure  in  democ- 
racy, a  system  foreign  to  the  Oriental  character. 

The  war  found  Persia  avowedly  neutral,  but 
Germany  saw  in  the  country  a  good  field  for  stir- 
ring up  antagonism  between  the  Christians  and 
Moslems.  The  Holy  War  which  was  decreed  in 
Constantinople  had  not  much  effect  on  the  Per- 
sians, but  German  propaganda  did.  While  mullahs 
in  the  Persian  mosques  were  proclaiming  a  holy 
war  German  agents  were  going  about  as  Moslem 
converts,  spreading  the  word  sometimes  that  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Mohammed  II  had  become  a  Moslem  and 
that  his  population  had  followed  him,  and  some- 
times saying  that  he  would  protect  Persia  against 
Russia  and  England.  German  money  was  scattered 
like  seed  in  springtime  among  the  nobles  and  tribal 
chiefs;  the  poor  got  more  words  than  money. 
There  was  a  wireless  station  that  took  pains  to 
spread  constant  news  of  German  victories;  and 
Persian  armies  were  raised  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many. Even  the  force  of  gendarmery  that  Morgan 
Shuster  had  raised  under  Swedish  officers  was 
gathered  in. 

The  Turks  were  advancing,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1916  the  Russians  landed  a  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  at  Enzeli  and  began  to  advance 
toward  Teheran.    The  Germans  tried  to  get  the 
young  Shah  to  move  his  govern  men  t  seat  to  Ispahan , 
where  he  could  mobilize  his  forces  and  declare 
war  on  the  Allies.    It  is  said  that  the  Shah  was 
unwilling  to  side  against  the  Allies,  but  some  of  his  most 
influential  advisers  had  their  pockets  lined  with  German 
money  and  they  added  their  weight  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  German  and  Turkish  advisers. 

The  Young  Shah  Under  Pressure 

IT  IS  a  thrilling  experience  to  hear  people  who  were  in 
Teheran  at  the  time  tell  of  that  last  day  when  the  Shah's 
decision  hung  in  the  balance,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the  fate 
of  the  Moslem  world.  The  Allied  legations  had  done  their 
best,  but  apparently  the  Shah  had  decided  to  yield  to  his 
German  and  Turkish  advisers.  The  Germans  were  so  sure 
of  him  that  they  got  their  troops  together  on  the  plain 
south  of  Teheran  for  a  grand  morning  review  by  the  Shah. 
He  was  to  leave  the  palace  at  ten  o'clock,  and  long  before 
that  hour  crowds  had  assembled  to  see  him  depart.  At 
nine  a  carriage  pushed  through 
the  crowd  and  from  it  stepped 
the  British  and  Russian  minis- 
ters to  make  a  final  appeal.  The 
hours  passed  and  the  crowd 
waited,  and  down  on  the  plain 
the  officers  wondered  and  the 
troops  stood  patiently. 

No  one  knows  what  the  two 
ministers  said  to  the  Shah.  Per- 
haps they  threatened  to  bring 
back  his  deposed  father,  Mo- 
hammed AH,  from  Russia,  and 
make  him  the  Shah.  Perhaps 
t  hey  merely  presented  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  showed  what 
the  defeat  of  Germany  must  in- 
evitably mean  to  Persia.  The 
young  Shah  has  a  pretty  clear 
mind,  and  it  is  said  that  the  real 
history  of  the  events  of  the  war 
up  to  that  time,  and  the  real 
after  possibilities  were  then  put 
beforehimforthefirsttime.  But 
no  one  really  knows  what  took 
place,  except  that  within  the 
space  of  half  a  dozen  hours  a 
good  many  words  can  be  poured 
forth.  In  the  afternoon  a  court 
official  announced  to  the  waiting 
crowds  that  the  Shah  would  not 
N-avo  the  palace. 

In  1916  the  British,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Persian 
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cabinet,  organized  a  constabulary  to  replace  the  gendar- 
mery suborned  by  the  Germans.  Sir  Percy  Sykes  trained 
them,  and  they  displaced  the  German  agents.  Then  a 
force  of  Turks  with  Kurds  and  Persian  gendarmes  flowed 
over  the  border,  and  from  that  time  on  the  poor  Persian 
people  suffered  all  that  any  invaded  land  suffers.  For  a 
year  this  force  and  the  Russians  opposed  each  other  until 
the  British  victorious  advance  on  Bagdad  forced  the  Turks 
to  retreat,  pursued  by  the  Russians.  Followed  the  Russian 
revolution ;  but  even  then  the  Russian  troops  were  slow  to 
withdraw.  Next  came  the  most  dreadful  famine  in  all  the 
history  of  Persia.  The  harvest  was  almost  nil.  Certain 
rich  ones  profiteered,  people  died  of  hunger  and  of  cholera 
and  of  other  diseases  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  until 
the  nation  was  sick  with  despair. 

Nor  could  she  yet  become  a  neutral  country.  For  Ger- 
many had  again  set  her  mind  on  the  new  route  to  India, 


possibly  by  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  and  thi  ria 
of  Bolshevism.  Germany  saw  hor  way  through 
the  Caucasus  from  Tiflis  and  down  to  Persia, 
and  through  Persia,  perhaps,  to  Bagdad.  There 
could  be  operations  in  Transcaspia  with  Krasno- 
vodsk  as  a  base— Turkestan  willing,  and  Afghan- 
istan willing—  for  a  sweep  into  India.  The  British 
sent  a  force  into  Persia  as  far  up  as  Kasbin,  from 
there  advancing  them  to  Enzeli  and  to  Baku.  In 
Baku  they  were  joined  by  a  force  of  Armenians  and 
Persians,  but  they  were  later  forced  to  evacuate. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  found  a  broken  Per- 
sia. Her  people  were  still  dying  as  a  result  of  the 
famine.  There  was  the  usual  vacuum  in  the  ex- 
chequer. There  was  a  weak  central  government. 
There  were  disunion  and  the  usual  factions  among 
the  politicians !  Above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  depressed,  even  broken.  This  was,  however, 
only  a  little  worse  than  the  state  of  some  other 
countries,  and  Persia,  though  threatened  with  in- 
ternal dissension,  and  from  without  by  Bolshevism, 
was  at  least  free  from  the  tyranny  of  Russia. 
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The  Persian  Oil  Field 

EANWHILE  a  Persian  mission  went  to  Paris, 
hoping  to  get  a  hearing  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. They  wanted  an  enormous  amount  of 
territory,  covering  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan,  in- 
cluding Khiva,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
taking  in  Baku,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Ar- 
menia, Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia.  Mosul,  Lake 
Van  and  Diarbekir  lay  within  this  map,  which  also 
took  a  slice  out  of  Upper  Syria.  This  mission 
also  wanted  loans  and  advisers  to  help  bring  order 
to  their  finances  and  to  reconstruct  their  faulty 
system  of  administration.  The  members  of  the 
mission  got  a  ticket  to  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  but  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  presenting  their  case  to  the 
peace  conference.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were 
going  on  between  the  Persian  cabinet  at  Teheran 
and  British  representatives  there,  which  resulted 
at  last  in  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement,  given  to 
the  world  in  the  late  summer  of  1919. 

The  reasons  why  Great  Britain  wanted  the  agree- 
ment are  obvious.  There  was  not  only  the  great 
advantage  accruing  from  having  as  a  strong  friend 
the  nation  which  is  a  barrier  against  India,  but  there  is  the 
trade  with  Persia  and  the  oil.  The  British  have  been  inter- 
ested in  Persian  oil  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  since  1909 
that  they  have  had  the  concession  for  the  sole  oil  company, 
which  is  called  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The  mile- 
age which  the  wells  cover  is  small,  but  the  oil  is  plentiful; 
how  plentiful  no  one  knows.  Many  of  the  wells  are  capped 
because  the  supply  so  much  exceeds  the  demand.  The  wells 
are  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Bakhtiyari  country,  up  the 
Karun  River  and  above  Ahwaz.  When  the  Anglo-Persian 
Company  was  first  formed  it  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital.  There  was  so  much  road  building  to  be  done  and  so 
much  outlay  of  various  sorts  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
couple  of  years  that  the  money  has  been  coming  in.  But  it 
seems  to  have  come  in  floods.  Last  year  the  company  made 
a  million  sterling  on  a  capital  of  four  millions.  The  capital 
is  now  twenty  millions,  of  which  the  British  Government 
owns  six  millions.  This  is  about 
the  only  time  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  become  an  investor 
in  this  way  since  Disraeli  bought 
the  Suez  Canal  shares.  Eight 
per  cent  is  now  being  paid  on 
preferred  shares.  The  Persian 
Government  receives  a  royalty, 
and  the  Bakhtiyari  chiefs  are 
small  shareholders;  to  what  ex- 
tent could  not  be  learned.  The 
oil  is  piped  down  about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  from 
Ahwaz  to  Abbadan  on  the  gulf, 
whence  it  is  shipped  overseas. 
Refineries  are  being  built  near 
Swansea  and  also  near  Bagdad. 
It  pays  the  company  to  take 
the  crude  oil  to  market,  rather 
than  to  do  the  refining  in  Persia. 
A  big  system  is  under  way  for 
fuel-oil  installations  at  various 
ports  for  ships — Karachi,  Aden, 
Bombay,  perhaps  Marseilles;  a 
plan,  by  the  way,  which  will 
appreciably  lessen  the  demand 
for  coal.  More  and  more  of 
these  installations  will  be  made 
if  the  oil  holds  out,  and  it  is 
expected  to  do  so.  There  is 
hope  of  a  pipe  lino  across  the 
desert  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
Soa,  which  would  lessen  carriage 

(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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"The  workmanship  on  a  Cadillac  is  simply  perfect. 
There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  It  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The 
infinite  pains  taken  over  the  infinitely  small  jobs 
are  most  impressive." 

From  an  interview  with  the  distinguished  English  designer, 
Mr.  Laurence  H.  Pomeroy,  published  in  The  Motor,  the 
English  J^lational  Motor  Journal,  August  4,  1920. 


WE  have  never  spoken  as  strongly 
of  the  Cadillac  as  does  this 
generous  English  critic. 

Respecting  the  patriotic  pride  of 
England,  France  and  Italy  in  their 
own  splendid  products,  we  have 
never  made  invidious  claims  of 
Cadillac  superiority. 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  group 
of  men  whose  life  is  bound  up  in 
the  betterment  of  the  Cadillac  would 
be  less  than  human  if  they  did  not 
experience  a  deep  satisfaction  at  such 
tributes  from  European  sources. 

Surely,  it  is  no  slight  thing  for  these 
men  to  be  told,  or  for  Cadillac  own- 
ers to  hear,  that  America's  great  car 
is  also  proclaimed  the  great  car  of 
the  world ! 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  imprc 
priety  in  publishing  the  facts, 
since  England  has  so  generously 
disclosed  them. 

We  feel  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  in  the  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  homes  in  which 
the  Cadillac  is  a  household  institu- 
tion, will  derive  an  added  pride  in 


their  ownership,  of  which  we  have 
no  right  to  deprive  them. 

It  would  be  hypocritical  for  us  to 
pretend  that  we  believe  that  the 
English  engineer  who  is  quoted 
above  has  overstated  the  case  in  his 
reference  to  Cadillac  workmanship. 

"Infinite  pains  taken  over  the  infi' 
nitely  small  jobs" — in  these  words 
he  has  given  a  true  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  rigid  rules  that  govern 
Cadillac  manufacture. 

Spurred  on  by  the  overwhelming 
tributes  paid  to  Cadillac  performance 
by  foreign  observers  and  American 
military  men  in  the  world  war, 
Cadillac  craftsmen  have  redoubled, 
during  the  past  two  years,  the  un- 
flagging zeal  that  actuated  them 
during  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

The  Cadillac  has  been  honored  by 
being  pronounced  the  greatest  car 
extant  of  any  size  or  any  price,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

We  accept  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  this  world  leadership  implies, 
and  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will 
endeavor  to  the  utmost  to  continue 
to  deserve  it. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY*  DETROIT.   AA  I  C  H  I  G  A  N  t 
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THE  further 
along  we  get 
in  our  efforts 
to  normalize  the 
present  industrial 
situation  the  more 
certain  it  becomes 
that  high  rate  of 
production  in  all 
lines  of  business 
is  our  one  sure 
and  sensible  hope. 
This  means  that 
the  industries 
whose  productive 
capacity  is  be- 
yond the  nation's 
needs  must  be  ad- 
justed to  a  new 
basis  of  output 
and  release  thou- 
sands of  men  for 
the  industries  suf- 
fering from  a  scar- 
city of  labor. 

There  are  very 
few  industries  in 
the  United  States 
that  have  not  a 
productive  ca- 
pacity greater 
than  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  mar- 
kets of  this  and 
other  countries. 
This  statement  is 
especially  true 
providing  there 

are  sufficient  transportation  facilities  throughout  the 
country  to  furnish  means  for  the  free  movement  of  goods. 
There  is  reason  to  expect  better  transportation  service 
now  that  the  railroads  have  secured  higher  rates.  The 
slight  slowing  up  of  consumption  will  also  tend  to  help 
relieve  the  haulage  situation.  Therefore,  it  is  proper  to 
conclude  that  the  outputs  of  our  more  essential  industries 
will  be  handled  with  reasonable  promptness  during  the 
coming  months.  Deficient  transportation  has  done  much 
to  advance  prices  during  the  past  two  years;  adequate 
hauling  facilities  will  consequently  do  much  to  bring  prices 
down  to  a  fair  basis. 

I  know  of  a  dozen  industries  right  now  that  are  accumu- 
lating stocks  through  overproduction,  and  yet  the  con- 
sumer has  not  benefited  materially  from  any  reduction 
in  prices.  This  is  puzzling  and  annoying  to  the  average 
person,  but  if  Mister  Citizen  will  just  exercise  patience  and 
continue  his  economy  he  will  find  that  the  same  old  law 
that  put  prices  up  is  now  at  work  to  bring  them  down. 
Nothing  the  consumer  could  do  was  effective  in  staying 
the  advance  that  finally  came,  and,  just  so,  nothing  that 
producers  can  do  will  do  more  than  merely  retard  the 
certain  coming  of  lower  prices  which  are  on  their  way. 

All  great  adjustments  take  place  slowly;  sometimes  so 
slowly  that  we  nearly  give  up  in  despair.  In  most  of  our 
big  cities  a  first-class  lady's  maid  can  now  command  a 
higher  wage  than  a  competent  secretary.  Also,  in  many 
occupations  filled  by  males,  brawn  is  now  valued  at  a 
higher  price  than  brains.  The  certain  result  of  this  is  that 
fewer  people  will  take  the  time  to  train  for  the  professions 
that  are  now  underpaid.  White-collar  jobs  may  be  alluring 
to  a  few  people  who  dislike  getting  their  hands  dirty; 
however,  the  almighty  dollar  is  a  force  that  holds  a  power- 
ful persuasion  for  most  red-blooded  men  and  women,  and 
as  a  consequent*  the  future  will  probably  reveal  crowded 
schools  for  plumbers  and  a  smaller  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
the  institutions  that  teach  bookkeeping. 

So  goes  the  cycle.  There  is  always  a  plenty  for  people 
to  worry  about.  Inequalities  and  injustices  never  last. 
Truth  and  right  are  permanent.  The  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  continuous  story  of  swings  to  extremes.  But 
through  all  such  changes  there  has  never  been  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  slowing  down  in  the  constant  climb 
of  man  toward  better  conditions.  As  each  great  problem 
is  solved  we  look  back  and  wonder  at  our  stupidity  in  per- 
mitting the  evil  to  exist  so  long  and  worry  us  so  much.  For 
instance,  at  the  present  time  in  our  great  Eastern  cities 
apples  are  being  sold  at  five  cents  apiece  in  many  of  the 
retail  produce  stores,  while  thousands  of  bushels  of  this 
fruit  are  either  being  fed  to  pigs  or  rotting  on  farms 
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because  there  is  no  available  market  for  the  apples.  In 
other  words,  a  poor  system  of  distribution  stands  as  a  high 
wall  separating  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Such 
conditions  are  so  fundamentally  wrong  and  could  be  so 
easily  remedied  that  they  are  a  sad  reflection  on  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  intelligence. 

Of  all  possible  ways  to  better  our  present  industrial  and 
economic  situation  the  one  that  deserves  most  attention 
just  now  is  the  substitution  of  mechanical  means  for 
human  effort.  Wherever  a  machine  is  installed  to  take  the 
place  of  human  labor,  workers  are  released  for  other 
essential  tasks  that  require  hand  and  head  attention.  In 
order  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  in  this  most  laudable  move- 
ment let  me  cite  a  number  of  instances  where  mechanical 
substitutes  are  rendering  valiant  service  in  the  present 
fight  on  high  prices,  underproduction  and  labor  shortage. 

Some  of  the  country's  greatest  financial  institutions  are 
being  converted  into  veritable  machine  shops  where  the 
bulk  of  each  day's  routine  work  is  handled  by  mechanical 
devices  that  are  more  accurate  than  humans  and  possess 
the  additional  merit  of  being  tireless.  Many  modern  estab- 
lishments not  only  conserve  the  stenographers'  time  by 
having  all  dictation  recorded  on  the  wax  cylinders  of 
dictating  machines,  and  these  cylinders  later  trans- 
ferred to  repeating  devices  that  permit  the  typist  to 
transcribe  the  notes,  but  they  also  employ  shorthand 
machines  on  which  the  operator  writes  a  phonetic  English, 
which  the  same  or  another  operator  may  transcribe  later, 
in  the  same  way  that  shorthand  notes  taken  by  hand  are 
translated. 

The  up-to-date  typewriting  machine  is  a  wonderful 
mechanism,  but  when  it  is  equipped  with  some  of  the 
many  accessories  now  available  it  becomes  nothing  less 
than  a  mechanical  marvel.  One  attachment  will  count  the 
number  of  words  the  machine  writes,  and  this  improve- 
ment is  particularly  valuable  in  departments  where  a  great 
many  telegrams  are  written.  Another  attachment  is  de- 
signed to  hold  the  copy  to  be  typed  at  the  proper  angle  and 
height,  while  a  metal  ruler  keeps  the  operator's  eyes  on  the 
line  that  is  being  written.  The  so-called  bookkeeping 
typewriters,  generally  used  for  making  out  customers' 
statements,  add  and  prove  all  the  figures  that  are  written. 
Then  there  are  the  typewriters  that  are  automatic  and 
work  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is  applied  in  the 
operation  of  a  player  piano.  Like  the  records  of  a  piano, 
those  used  in  these  automatic  machines  consist  of  rolls  of 
paper  perforated  with  holes.  As  a  roll  unwinds,  the  holes 
appear  and  establish  electrical  connections  which  cause  the 
proper  letters  to  be  depressed  with  greater  accuracy  and 
as  much  speed  as  if  thework  were  done  by  human  fingers. 


All  the  big  in- 
surance com- 
panies and  many 
of  the  large  com- 
mercial establish- 
ments now  use 
sorting  and  tabu- 
lating machines 
which  separate 
and  classify  a 
miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  data 
cards  under 
proper  headings. 
By  using  one  of 
these  machines  it 
is  possible  to  set 
the  device  so  that 
it  will  throw  out 
the  data  cards  of 
all  men  having 
blue  eyes,  all  ac- 
counts sixty  days 
overdue,  all  sales 
to  any  particular 
foreign  country, 
or  any  other  class 
of  cards  that  con- 
tain a  fact  iden- 
tical in  nature. 
All  the  cards  are 
of  the  same  size 
and  if  they  con- 
tain data  such  as 
that  accumulated 
by  insurance  com- 
panies, where  the 
color  of  a  man's 
hair,  eyes  or  com- 
plexion is  a  fact 
of  importance  for 
identification  and 

research,  all  such  cards  of  people  possessing  a  similar  char- 
acteristic have  a  hole  in  them  at  precisely  the  same  point. 
The  machine  can  be  adjusted  to  sort  out  each  card  having 
a  certain  hole  in  it.  These  machines,  like  most  other  me- 
chanical devices  used  to  save  labor,  are  so  constructed  that 
if  they  make  an  error  the  machines  lock  automatically  and 
remain  useless  until  human  hands  correct  the  mistake  and 
allow  the  device  to  go  ahead  with  the  work. 

A  number  of  our  big  banks  not  only  save  in  time  and 
effort  through  the  use  of  devices  that  write  at  a  distance, 
but  they  also  eliminate  the  necessity  of  asking  certain 
questions  that  may  slightly  embarrass  their  customers. 
These  little  contrivances  transmit  written  messages  electri- 
cally from  one  department  to  another  in  the  general  offices 
of  a  company.  Frequently  a  depositor  presents  a  check 
at  the  cashier's  window  and  requests  the  cash  the  check 
calls  for.  The  cashier  knows  the  man  and  is  sure  of  the 
signature  on  the  check,  but  he  may  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  patron  of  the  bank  has  sufficient  funds  in  his  ac- 
count to  cover  the  amount  demanded.  In  the  past  the 
general  plan  has  been  for  the  cashier  to  leave  his  window 
and  consult  the  bookkeeping  department  before  he  hands 
out  the  money.  To-day  he  simply  writes  the  man's  name 
on  the  little  telautograph  by  the  side  of  his  window  and 
then  slowly  and  deliberately  goes  about  getting  the  money 
together.  In  the  meantime  the  man's  name  has  appeared 
on  the  telautograph  located  in  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment, where  a  quick  observation  is  made  and  one  of  the 
bookkeepers  writes  on  his  telautograph  the  amount  of 
money  remaining  in  the  customer's  account.  If  the 
cashier  is  clever  enough  to  pass  a  few  pleasantries  with  the 
bank's  patron  and  fumble  a  little  with  the  money  he  will 
consume  plenty  of  time  for  the  search  to  be  made,  and  will 
be  able  to  note  on  the  little  machine  on  his  desk  the 
customer's  balance.  All  this  is  now  accomplished  without 
the  patron  of  the  bank  even  knowing  that  his  account  has 
been  investigated.  This  is  not  only  a  tactful  procedure  but 
effects  a  material  economy  in  time  and  affords  protection 
for  the  bank. 

Large  financial  institutions  that  write  a  great  number  of 
dividend  checks  use  special  machines  for  this  purpose.  The 
dividend  receivers  are  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  shares  they  o.wn.  When  the  checks  are  to  be  written  for 
all  the  stockholders  owning  seventy  shares  of  stock  the 
dial  of  the  machine  is  set  for  the  proper  amount,  and  this 
total  is  impressed  into  the  fiber  of  the  paper  with  indelible 
ink.  For  each  different  total  of  shares  the  amount  of  the 
dividend  changes  and  the  dial  must  be  reset.  Perforating 
machines  are  used  to  cancel  all  checks,  stock  certificates, 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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GREATER  than  the  PHONOGRAPH 


DIFFERENT  in  Construction 
SUPERIOR  in  Tone 
ACTUAL  in  Reproduction 


THE  ACTUELLE— a  Pathe  creation 
—  is  a  radical  advance  in  sound 
reproduction. 

No  reproducer:  No  toncarm:  No 
tone'chamber. 

It  gives  you  the/  artist's  rendition 
with  full  and  exact  fidelity. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  new  instru' 
ment  is  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  the 
ACTUELLE  Diaphragm,  the  music  is 
diffused  in  every  direction  throughout 
the  room. 

If  you  can  afford  it  you  will  buy  the 
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Booklets  upon  request. 


PATH  E  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

EUGENE' A' WIDMANN,  President 
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and  so  on,  and  these  devices  are  able  to  stamp  the  word 
"Paid"  through  two  or  three  hundred  checks  at  a  time. 

Large  economies  are  effected  through  the  use  of  address- 
ing machines  which  save  clerical  handwork  in  the  mailing 
of  circulars  and  statements,  and  cutting  machines  which 
prepare  small  metal  plates  with  customers'  names  stenciled 
on  them  for  use  in  the  addressing  machines.  Other  de- 
vices seal  letters  and  place  postage  stamps  on  the  envelopes. 
Melting  pots  heated  by  electricity  keep  sealing  wax  ready 
for  instant  use.  Electric  letter  openers  cut  less  than  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  off  three  sides  of  each  envelope 
and  this  work  is  done  with  such  minute  precision  that  the 
contents  of  a  letter  are  never  injured.  Machines  are  now 
in  use  for  indorsing  checks,  and  these  devices  will  do  more 
work  of  this  kind  in  a  day  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
half  a  dozen  men. 

One  of  the  most  unique  machines  yet  devised  for  com- 
mercial use  is  a  device  that  will  sign  a  dozen  letters  or  other 
documents  simultaneously  by  means  of  fountain  pens 
controlled  by  a  master  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  signer.  The 
letters  or  papers  to  be  signed  are  automatically  carried 
under  the  pens  as  fast  as  the  signatures  can  be  attached. 
Well-equipped  cashiers'  desks  now  have  machines  that 
automatically  produce  the  exact  change  that  is  due  the 
customer.  With  one  hand  the  cashier  simply  pushes  the 
proper  key  on  the  machine  and  with  his  other  hand  he 
catches  the  change  that  must  be  handed  the  patron. 

Many  companies  have  now  equipped  their  telephones 
with  an  apparatus  which  enables  the  person  talking  to 
continue  using  both  his  hands.  This  is  of  considerable 
value  as  a  time  saver,  especially  in  the  case  of  calls  where 
the  line  must  be  held  either  before  or  after  getting  the 
proper  connection.  Some  of  the  large  offices  now  have  a 
double  arrangement  of  central  switchboards,  one  for  inside 
and  the  other  for  outside  calls.  Any  employee  having  a 
telephone  on  his  desk  presses  one  button  when  he  wishes  to 
talk  with  another  employee  of  his  company,  and  a  different 
button  if  he  desires  an  outside  number. 

A  majority  of  the  big  banks  and  trust  companies  now 
have  what  they  call  a  cremation  department,  where  specially 
constructed  incinerators  are  used  to  burn  all  canceled 
bonds,  coupons,  and  so  on.  The  furnaces  are  equipped 
with  a  very  fine  grating  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  parti- 
cles from  escaping,  and  electric  blowers  stimulate  the  fire 
and  force  the  burning.  Another  department  now  rendering 
valuable  service  to  large  corporations  is  a  photographic 
division,  where  photostatic  machines  save  the  time  and 
effort  of  typists  by  photographing  reports,  contracts,  wills, 
checks,  and  all  kinds  of  important  documents.  All  such 
photos  are  developed  and  printed  in  the  same  department 
and  the  prints  are  dried  by  electricity  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
Many  companies  have  found  their  photostatic  department 
particularly  helpful  in  getting  together  a  large  mass  of 
data  for  use  as  an  exhibit  or  as  evidence  in  lawsuits. 

Some  offices  are  now  using  electrically  driven  copy- 
ing machines,  and  devices  for  testing  the  quality  and 


resistance  of  paper  to  furnish  data  that  will  be  of  help  to 
the  purchasing  department.  Perforating  and  punching 
machines  as  well  as  those  for  cutting  paper  are  quite 
common,  while  a  compact  mechanical  arrangement  is  now 
installed  in  some  of  the  largest  offices  to  do  bookbinding 
in  the  most  modern  fashion.  Many  corporation  executives 
now  prefer  to  have  all  their  company's  important  papers 
and  records  kept  in  book  form  rather  than  laid  away  in 
many  files. 

But  the  greatest  opportunity  and  the  most  urgent  need 
just  now  is  for  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machines 
in  the  production,  handling  and  distribution  of  both  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods.  The  chief  aim  of  American 
industry  is  to  multiply  man  power.  This  end  can  be  ac- 
complished most  speedily  through  substituting  mechanical 
devices  for  human  hands.  Machines  not  only  free  man- 
kind from  drudgery  but  they  reduce  costs  through  increas- 
ing output  and  decreasing  the  total  of  physical  effort.  A 
certain  amount  of  human  labor  is  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  an  excess  of  physical  effort  is  harmful,  since  it 
dwarfs  both  mentality  and  development.  The  World  War 
left  civilization  with  a  shortage  of  man  power  and  nothing 
less  than  dire  necessity  has  forced  man  to  focus  his  atten- 
tion on  the  development  of  machines  to  serve  as  man  aids. 

The  history  of  the  advance  of  civilization  is  really  only 
a  recital  of  the  invention  of  one  labor-saving  device  after 
another.  When  the  first  wheelbarrow  was  finished  and 
primitive  man  was  able  to  dump  the  load  from  his  back 
and  convey  it  in  this  simple  but  efficient  device  the  human 
race  received  a  decided  impulse  forward.  But  now,  after 
centuries  of  splendid  service,  the  wheelbarrow  is  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  mechanical  truck,  just  as  the  galley  that 
was  rowed  by  hand  eventually  succumbed  to  the  superior 
merits  of  the  power-driven  ship.  All  such  inventions  in- 
crease man's  capacity  for  work  from  two  to  ten  times  what 
it  formerly  was.  Now  come  other  devices  to  supplant  the 
early  trucks,  and  so  the  game  goes  merrily  on.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  indicate  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  use 
of  machines  is  to  tell  briefly  some  of  the  results  being 
accomplished. 

In  handling  cotton  bales  at  certain  points  in  the  South 
the  load-carrying  electric  truck  will  carry  ten  bales  per 
load  with  more  speed  than  one  man  can  carry  one  bale. 
The  use  of  these  trucks  for  handling  cotton  has  released 
hundreds  of  men  for  more  important  work  requiring  indi- 
vidual service.  Trucks  of  this  same  type  were  first  used  in 
New  York  City  for  handling  baggage  at  the  railroad 
stations,  but  their  use  has  now  been  extended  from  freight 
and  express  handling  into  many  other  industries.  At  one 
of  the  big  rubber  factories  in  Ohio  their  electric  trucks  haul 
loads  of  thirty-one  hundred  pounds  each  trip,  and  make  one 
trip  round  the  department  every  four  minutes.  In  an  aver- 
age eight-hour  shift  a  truck  pulls  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tires  and  cores,  doing  work  that  formerly 
required  the  time  and  energy  of  twenty-five  men.  The 
power  used  is  storage  battery,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  a  change  every  eight  hours. 


In  a  number  of  cases,  where  regular  train  service  has 
been  established  in  manufacturing  plants,  these  electric 
trucks  or  tractors  pull  loaded  trailers  in  groups  of  six  to 
ten.  The  trailers  and  trucks  are  so  designed  that  each 
tracks  perfectly  with  the  truck  ahead,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  turn  short  corners  and  traverse  narrow  aisles. 
In  planning  new  plants  in  the  future,  manufacturers  will 
undoubtedly  provide  better  floor  surfaces  than  exist  in 
many  plants  to-day,  and  this  in  turn  will  materially  in- 
crease the  present  efficiency  of  these  electric  trucks. 

In  one  city  a  large  brass  and  copper  company  was  hav- 
ing difficulty  securing  men  to  handle  brass  and  copper  in 
its  warehouse  stockroom.  The  loads  averaged  about  seven 
hundred  pounds  and  the  stock  was  all  moved  by  hand. 
The  manager  made  a  survey  of  the  situation  and  then 
installed  an  overhead  trolley  conveyor  system  costing 
seven  hundred  dollars.  Reports  indicate  that  the  con- 
veyor has  paid  for  itself  in  direct  saving  in  less  than  six 
months,  and  in  addition  to  releasing  two  men  for  other 
important  work  the  installation  has  eliminated  the  an- 
noyance to  the  management  from  having  frequently  to 
secure  extra  men  for  days  or  weeks  when  much  material 
was  moved  and  the  work  was  unusually  heavy. 

One  of  the  big  beet-sugar  companies  was  faced  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  securing  numbers  of  men  for  a  brief 
period  of  service,  as  the  sugar  season  is  comparatively 
short  and  during  this  time  everything  must  move  at  a 
feverish  rate.  The  company  operates  two  shifts  of  twelve 
hours  each,  and  when  the  sugar  is  sacked  it  must  be 
stacked  at  once  to  make  room  for  the  next  run.  For  years 
the  bags  of  sugar  had  been  trucked  by  hand  across  an 
immense  warehouse.  Later  it  was  piled  by  hand,  fourteen 
men  being  required  for  each  shift,  or  twenty-eight  in  all. 

In  solving  this  problem  the  company  purchased  two 
hundred  feet  of  sectional  electric  conveyor  and  an  electric 
portable  piling  machine.  As  the  warehouse  is  filled  the 
sections  not  needed  are  removed  and  laid  aside.  Power  is 
secured  from  motors  placed  overhead,  each  power  unit 
driving  a  number  of  sections,  and  as  the  system  shortens, 
the  power  units  are  also  removed,  stopping  all  waste  of 
power  instantly.  The  system  is  unusually  flexible,  and 
when  the  stacking  is  done  the  units  of  the  conveyor  may  be 
shifted  about  to  carry  sugar,  beet  pulp  or  beet  seed  directly 
into  railroad  cars,  to  motor  trucks  or  any  other  point 
desired.  The  conveyor  has  not  only  eliminated  much  of  the 
back-breaking  labor  formerly  done  in  this  plant  but  it  has 
largely  insured  the  company  against  the  evils  of  a  labor 
shortage  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  breakage  due  to 
human  carelessness.  Furthermore,  the  installation  has 
released  twenty  men  for  more  important  work,  which,  at 
five  dollars  a  day,  in  a  hundred-day  handling  season, 
amounts  to  a  total  saving  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the 
company's  pay  roll.  Instead  of  fourteen  men  on  each 
shift,  the  present  arrangement  necessitates  the  use  of  but 
four,  and  these  four  exert  only  half  the  physical  effort  that 
was  formerly  required  of  them. 

(Concluded  on  Page  114) 
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Don't  hide  your  walls 
Beautify  them  with  Flat -Tone 


Nothing  is  more  artistic  and  restful  than 
walls  and  ceilings  painted  with  Flat- 
Tone.  The  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  non- 
fading.  Being  an  oil  paint,  Flat-Tone  binds 
with  the  plaster,  giving  a  surface  that  will 
not  flake  or  chip  off. 


Flat-Tone  comes  in  many  beautiful  shades, 
harmonizing  with  any  color  scheme  you 
select.  When  soiled,  the  walls  can  be  easily 
cleaned. 

Our  Decorative  Department  will  furnish 
complete  decorative  plans  without  cost. 


S-W  FLOORLAC  S-W  MAR-NOT 

A  waterproof  varnish-stain  for  A   tough,  elastic,  waterproof 

furniture,  floors,  woodwork.  floor  varnish.  Dries  over  night. 

Reproduces  hard  woods.  Stains  Will  not  scratch  white  or  show 

and  varnishes  with  one  operation.  heel  marks. 


S-W  SCAR-NOT 

A  varnish  for  furniture  and  in- 
terior woodwork  which  takes  a 
beautiful  polish  and  withstands 
hot  and  cold  water  and  steam. 


S-W  OLD  DUTCH  ENAMEL 

The  highest  grade  long  life 
enamel  for  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture— white,  French  gray  and 
ivory  white.  Gloss  and  dull  finish. 


Go  to  the  Sherwin  -  Williams  dealer  in  your  town 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Main  Office:  601  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Sherwin-Williams 


\  PAINTS.  VARNISHES,  DYES,  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES, 
^CHEMICALS,    INSECTICIDES  and  DISINFECTANTS 
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Experimenting  With  Future  Industry 

INDUSTRIAL  experiments  in  times  of  full  production, 
ample  credit,  easy  transportation  and  normal  trade 
hold  promise  of  progress.  In  times  like  the  present 
experimentation  is  fraught  with  danger,  unless  one  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  idea  that  all  is  lost  and  any  change  is  a 
gamble  for  the  better.  This  holds  true  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  Apparently  a  large  industrial  experi- 
ment is  being  undertaken  in  France.  The  world  over,  iron 
travels  to  coal.  The  ore  from  Superior  comes  to  the  coal 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  ores  from  Cuba  and  dis- 
tant Chile  come  to  Bethlehem.  England  draws  ores  from 
Spain  and  Sweden.  Germany  before  the  war  imported 
ores  from  France,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

With  the  return  of  the  Lorraine  ore  fields  to  France,  a 
group  of  French  magnates  wish  to  reverse  the  stream  and 
make  coal  travel  to  iron,  to  transfer  the  furnaces  of  the 
Rhine  to  Lorraine.  Germany,  having  the  coal,  wants  to 
draw  from  France  enough  iron  ore  to  add  to  domestic  ores 
and  imports  from  Spain  and  Sweden  to  restore  the  iron 
and  steel  production  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

France,  holding  the  iron  but  having  little  coal,  her  mag- 
nates wish  to  move  the  center  of  utilization  of  Lorraine 
ore  from  the  Rhine  to  Northern  France.  This  is  outside  of 
the  question  of  reparation,  but  complicates  the  settlement 
of  reparation. 

The  prewar  supply  of  coal  in  France,  from  all  sources, 
could  not  support  such  a  transfer  of  the  iron  industry  of 
Europe.  France  has  not  the  domestic  labor  to  support  such 
a  program.  France  would  need  to  double  her  supply  of 
coal  to  support  a  material  expansion  of  her  furnaces  and 
foundries.  At  present  prices,  prospects  might  seem  to 
favor  the  magnates  of  France.  With  the  inevitable  reces- 
sion of  prices,  it  will  be  uphill  for  coal  to  flow  to  iron.  In 
past  years  the  French  peasant  invested  his  savings  in 
Russia.  *Is  it  now  contemplated  that  he  shall  invest  them 
in  an  imperialistic  exploitation  of  iron? 

Prices  of  Foodstuffs 

PRICES  in  different  classes  of  commodities  tend  to  be 
sympathetic,  and  the  present  reductions  in  prices  of 
textiles  and  metal  goods  rouse  expectations  of  similar 
reductions  in  foodstuffs.  Circumstances,  however,  are  so 
abnormal  that  inferences  are  hazardous.  We  have  har- 
vested exceptionally  large  crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
the  sorghum  grains.  The  prices  of  these  fodder  grains 
have  fallen.  Spot  corn  is  below  a  dollar  and  may  fall 
further.  Cheap  corn  means  cheap  meat,  other  things 
being  equal.  A  part  of  the  heavy  corn  crop  is  in  the 
Southwest,  where,  as  in  Kansas,  animals  are  scarce.  The 
national  count  of  swine  has  fallen  five  million  within 
a  year.  Our  cattle  have  not  been  maintained.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  possible  to  have  cheap  feed  and  not 
have  cheap  meat.  The  prices  of  wool  and  hides  have 
fallen  disproportionately.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
producer  and  the  packer  attempt  to  keep  the  price  of  meat 
high  in  order  to  minimize  the  depreciation  in  the  by- 
product. The  retail  prices  of  fresh  meats  are  high  and  may 
be  expected  to  descend. 

On  paper,  milk  production  ought  to  be  cheaper  this 
fall.  With  a  larger  crop  of  cotton,  the  price  of  cotton  seed 
might  be  expected  to  fall.  But  with  the  price  of  the  fiber 
falling  rapidly,  the  grower  and  the  trade  will  attempt  to 
keep  the  seed  high.  Mill  feed  is  lower  at  present,  but  will 
not  be  nearly  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  because  the  flour 
mills  will  grind  less  wheat.  Under  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  Grain  Corporation  it  was  national  policy  to 
favor  export  of  flour  rather  than  of  wheat.  With  an  open 
market  the  European  buys  wheat,  which  reduces  the  mill 
feed.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  new  milk  con- 
tracts for  the  fall  present  an  increase  in  price  of  approxi- 
mately a  cent  a  quart.  Butter  production  is  on  the  increase 
in  countries  that  might  ship  to  the  United  States.  With 
present  rates  of  exchange,  Argentinian,  Canadian  and 
Danish  butter  finds  the  American  market  attractive.  Ex- 
port of  condensed  milk  has  fallen  off.  Condenseries  are 
reducing  their  operations,  though  the  increased  use  of 
milk  in  bread  makes  up  for  the  loss  in  part.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  possible  that  we  may  experience  in- 
crease in  price  of  fresh  milk  with  decrease  in  price  of  dairy 
products. 

We  have  the  largest  sugar-beet  crop  on  record,  and  the 
cane  crop  is  normal  in  the  Gulf  district,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  the  Philippines.  The  stand  of 
sugar  cane  in  Cuba  promises  four  and  a  half  million  tons. 
The  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia 
is  worth  a  million  tons  more  sugar  than  last  year,  assuming 
that  coal  and  transportation  are  available  for  refining. 
Europe  proved,  by  sending  us  sugar  this  summer,  that  she 
cannot  indulge  in  high-priced  sugar.   The  price  of  sugar 


ought  therefore  to  continue  to  fall,  unless  a  distributive 
shortage  should  develop  just  before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
The  profits  in  the  spectacular  and  unnecessary  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar  went  largely  to  the  producers;  the  losses 
in  the  recent  precipitous  descent  have  fallen  largely  upon 
the  American  wholesaler. 

The  pack  of  canned  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  is  light, 
and,  since  done  with  high  labor  costs  and  expensive  in- 
gredients, one  does  not  see  how  the  prices  are  to  fall  unless 
attended  with  heavy  losses.  Potatoes  have  swung  from 
scarcity  to  profusion  and  prices  are  expected  to  become 
reasonable. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  clear  that  lowering  in  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  will  be  more  gradual  and  less  intensive  than  in 
the  case  of  clothing,  furnishings  and  metal  goods.  Heavy 
breaks  below  the  cost  of  production  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  agriculture. 

Exporting  Cows  to  Germany 

STATEMENTS  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press  and  in 
medical  journals  in  Germany  to  the  effect  that  milch 
cows  are  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Germany. 
It  is  clear  from  unprejudiced  testimony  that  the  milk 
supply  of  the  industrial  cities  of  Germany  is  very  low.  It 
does  not  solve  their  problem  to  point  out  that  the  agricul- 
tural classes  enjoy  a  practically  normal  food  supply  and 
that  their  marketable  surplus  of  milk  goes  to  the  rich.  It 
is  from  every  point  of  view  desirable  that  German  children 
should  not  pay  a  penalty  in  subnutrition  for  the  sins  of 
their  forbears.  Every  scheme  of  relief  must  stand  upon 
a  demonstrated  need.  It  must  also  be  sound  and  efficient. 
The  very  people  who  are  most  desirous  that  the  milk 
shortage  of  Germany  be  alleviated  should  reject  the 
scheme  of  shipment  of  milch  cows  from  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  unsound  and  inefficient. 

Before  the  war  forty  per  cent  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
represented  in  the  milk  supply  of  Germany  was  imported 
in  the  form  of  mill  feed,  peanuts,  copra,  cotton  seed,  lin- 
seed, sunflower  seed  or  their  derivatives.  The  report  of  the 
Eltzbacher  Commission  on  the  nutrition  of  Germany 
recommended  in  1915  that  the  number  of  swine  be  lowered 
one-third — from  twenty-five  million — and  the  number  of 
milch  cows  ten  per  cent — from  ten  million  five  hundred 
thousand — because  the  country  could  not  produce  feed 
for  them. 

The  last  official  census  of  milch  cows  in  Germany  gave 
the  figure  nine  million.  For  three  millions  of  these  cows  the 
country  does  not  produce  or  possess  feed  to  support  milk 
production.  Since  the  Germans  already  have  cows  but  not 
feed,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  resume  the  importation 
of  feeding  stuffs.  To  import  milch  cows  would  simply  be  to 
add  to  the  number  of  such  animals  in  the  country  for  which 
no  feed  but  roughage  is  available. 

A  milch  cow  in  a  cargo  going  across  the  Atlantic  occupies 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet.  The  same  space  devoted 
to  oil  cake  would  carry  three  and  a  half  long  tons.  This 
amount  of  oil  cake  would  produce  forty-two  hundred 
gallons  of  milk,  according  to  prewar  German  practice.  The 
cow  during  nine  months  after  landing  would  produce  some 
six  hundred  gallons  of  milk.  The  direct  shipment  of  oil 
cake  as  contrasted  with  the  same  cubic  space  devoted  to 
a  cow  would  represent  seven  times  as  much  milk. 

Further  considerations  deal  with  the  practicability  of 
the  proposition.  One  hundred  thousand  good  milch  cows 
would  cost  a  large  sum  in  the  United  States.  These 
animals  could  not  be  picked  up  and  transported  like  non- 
perishable  freight.  A  foreman  and  assistant  foreman  are 
necessary  for  each  shipment,  and  one  caretaker  must 
accompany  each  twenty  head.  Milch  cows  can  hardly  be 
shipped  across  the  ocean  when  in  flow  of  milk.  Lack  of 
milking  and  care  in  transit  would  dry  them  up.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  ship  cows  during  the  dry  period,  just 
before  calving.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  such  ship- 
ments during  the  winter.  Ocean  tonnage  adapted  to  living 
-.nimals  is  scarce  and  expensive— fifty  dollars  an  animal. 


To  ship  a  hundred  thousand  milch  cows  would  require 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  cargo  space 
at  a  carriage  cost  of  five  million  dollars.  The  same  space 
would  carry  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  long  tons  of 
oil  cake;  the  same  dollars  for  carriage  would  ship  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  long  tons  of  oil  cake.  The 
proposition  is  visionary  and  impractical. 

Since  the  unsoundness  of  the  plan  is  obvious,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  proposal  rests  upon  considerations  other 
than  technical.  It  is  stated  that  such  relief  would  have  a 
good  psychological  effect  in  Germany.  It  would  exert  a 
propaganda  effect  upon  untrained  laymen  throughout  the 
world.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  provides  that  a  certain 
number  of  cattle,  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand,  shall  be  returned  to  France 
and  Belgium.  This  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  cattle  that 
Germany  took  from  France  and  Belgium  during  the  war. 
The  purpose  of  the  reparation  is  not  to  make  good  the 
losses  in  the  numerical  sense  but  to  restore  to  Belgium 
and  Northern  France  particular  strains  of  blooded  cattle. 
The  Germans  are  numerically  no  worse  off  for  milch  cows 
than  the  French,  and  they  are  better  off  than  the  Belgians. 
Since  the  armistice  the  German  cows  have  deteriorated, 
because  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  import  feeding  stuffs. 

There  is  unemployment  for  milch  cows  in  Germany  on 
account  of  lack  of  feed,  just  as  there  is  unemployment 
for  men  on  account  of  lack  of  raw  materials.  To  import 
cows  instead  of  feed  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  import 
workers  instead  of  raw  materials. 

The  world  would  like  to  believe  that  Germany  is  facing 
her  problems  with  the  single  purpose  of  reconstruction, 
but  Americans  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  regard  the  pro- 
posal to  import  cows  as  an  act  of  propaganda  against  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

Chinese  Coat  in  Europe 

EVENTS  of  world-wide  importance  sometimes  take 
place  without  attracting  attention  at  the  moment. 
The  delivery  of  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Chinese  coal 
at  Marseilles  received  no  comment  from  the  American 
press.  Failing  to  procure  sufficient  coal  from  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  the  Danish  state  railways  have  con- 
tracted for  ten  thousand  tons  of  Chinese  coal.  This  is  an 
event  of  first-grade  importance  and  represents  a  marked 
advance  in  the  industrialization  of  China. 

The  coal  resources  of  China  are  estimated  as  larger  than 
those  of  Europe,  sufficient  to  cover  the  present  world 
consumption  for  a  thousand  years.  Labor  is  practically 
inexhaustible — industrious,  resourceful  and  cheap.  It  is 
customary  in  mining  statistics  to  estimate  coal  production 
by  output  per  man  per  annum.  The  chief  limiting  factors 
are  transportation,  adaptability  of  the  field  to  machine 
operation,  and  output  per  hour  per  underground  employee. 

The  record  annual  output  per  man  was  attained  in  the 
United  States  in  1918— eleven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
short  tons.  The  nearest  competitor  was  in  New  South 
Wales,  with  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  closely 
followed  by  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
highest  recorded  output  in  Great  Britain  was  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  tons;  in  Prussia  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
tons.  Everywhere  in  Europe,  Australia  and  North  Amer- 
ica the  present  output  per  man  is  far  below  the  records 
stated.  The  output  in  Japan  has  never  been  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  tons  and  is  now  down  to  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  and  forty  tons.  The  output  in 
China  is  still  lower. 

China  lacks  railway  transportation,  of  course.  To  what 
extent  her  mines  are  adapted  to  machine  operation  is  not 
yet  known.  But  it  is  clear  that  with  rising  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  falling  output  per  man  in  Europe  and  North 
America  the  Chinese  coal  mines,  with  the  cheap  labor  at 
their  disposal,  will  soon  become  an  active  factor  in  the 
export  coal  trade  of  the  world.  The  mines  are  largely 
under  operation  or  control  of  Japanese.  Shipping  is  in 
Japanese  bottoms,  which  introduces  another  factor  into 
the  situation.  Certainly  China  may  be  expected  to  sup- 
plant Australia  and  British  Columbia  in  the  markets  of 
our  Pacific  States.  Replacement  of  British  coal  by  Chinese 
coal  in  South  America  would  exert  the  most  profound 
influence  upon  the  manufacture  and  trade  of  the  British 
Empire. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  coal  difficulties  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  an  understanding  between  the  British  and  the 
German  coal  miners  with  respect  to  wages,  output  and 
living  conditions.  If  the  Chinese  miner  is  left  out  of  the 
calculation,  he  may  spring  a  surprise  upon  the  British  and 
German  miners.  Coal  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
routing  of  trade  over  the  world  that  the  appearance  of  a 
new  source  of  supply  is  bound  to  exert  far-reaching 
influences. 
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For  Cold  Weather  Driving 

YOUR  motor  is  a  heat'engine.  At  maximum  efficiency,  its  tem- 
perature should  approach  but  never  reach  the  boiling  point. 
And  when  winter  comes  along  and  the  thermometer  begins 
to  hang  around  the  freezing  point,  your  motor  is  in  for  trouble. 
Your  "  heat-engine  "  begins  running  too  cool. 

Therefore  your  radiator  must  be  covered  either  partly  or 
completely.  And  only  the  BOYCE  MOTO-METER  on  your 
radiator  cap,  keeping  you  constantly  informed  of  your  motor's 
temperature,  can  tell  you  how  much  of  your  radiator  to  cover. 

BOYCE  MOTO-METER  is  a  strong,  handsome  instrument 
with  a  simple,  clear  dial  and  an  ever-visible  ribbon  of  red  fluid 
always  before  you.  It  requires  no  care  and  its  warning  is 
always  accurate — and  in  time. 

Your  dealer  carries  it  in  six  models  from  $2.50  to  $15.00  and  will 
attach  one  for  you  in  ten  minutes.  Dashboard  types— $  1 8.00  to  $50.00. 

THE  MOTO-METER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY 


You  7<ieed  This  Boo\ 

It  tells  how  Boyce  Moto- 
Meter  eliminates  engine 
troubles,  costly  repair  bills 
and  helps  you  obtain  maxi- 
mum efficiency  from  your 
car  in  summer  and  winter. 
Whether  expert  or  novice, 
you'll  find  it  interesting 
and  valuable.  We  will 
gladly  send  a  copy  on 
request. 
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RUSSIA'S  red  ministry  of  finance,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  resumption  of  com- 
i  merce  with  foreign  nations,  has  been 
casting  about  for  means  to  pay  the  interna- 
tional trade  balances  that  will  have  to  be 
liquidated  in  hard  money.  There  are  no  ac- 
curate figures  available  upon  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  Russia's  stock  of  gold  coin; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  her  gold  supply 
has  been  materially  depleted  by  the  Bol- 
shevist leaders. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  red  program 
for  paying  international  trade  balances  is 
the  proposed  issue  of  platinum  credit 
notes.  The  soviet  ministry  of  finance 
claims  that  it  holds  platinum  reserves  to 
the  amount  of  37,500,000  rubles  or,  in 
round  figures,  $18,750,000  at  par  of  ex- 
change. It  is  purposed  to  issue  against 
these  reserves,  credit  notes,  convertible  into 
platinum  coin,  for  65,000,000  rubles.  The 
new  notes  are  to  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  50,  100,  500  and  5000  rubles. 

If  the  foregoing  figures,  quoted  from 
press  dispatches,  are  correct  it  would  ap- 
pear that  each  hundred-ruble  note  would 
have  only  about  58  rubles'  worth  of  plati- 
num behind  it;  and,  such  being  the  case, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  anyone 
outside  of  Russia  should  care  to  accept  it 
at  its  face  value  in  the  discharge  of  an 
international  obligation. 

Platinum  coin,  if  the  recipient  were  sure 
of  its  weight  and  fineness,  might  very  con- 
ceivably be  acceptable,  though  outside  of 
Russia  its  value  would  be  measured  by  its 
bullion  value  and  would  rise  and  fall  with 
the  value  of  that  metal. 

This  will  not  be  Russia's  first  attempt  to 
use  platinum  as  a  money  metal.  Nearly  a 
century  ago,  or  in  1828,  to  be  exact,  the 
imperial  government  minted  platinum  coins 
intended  to  have  the  values  of  three,  six 
and  twelve  rubles.  In  those  days  the  metal 
was  far  less  valuable  than  it  is  to-day  and 
coins  made  of  it  were  proportionably  much 
larger  than  they  would  be  at  this  time. 
This  coinage  produced  endless  difficulties, 
for  in  those  days  the  melting  of  platinum 
was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  with- 
drawal and  replacement  of  worn  coins 
proved  unexpectedly  costly.  In  1845  the 
experiment  was  pronounced  a  failure  and 
the  existing  platinum  pieces  were  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  Marked  advances 
having  been  made  in  the  technic  of  working 
platinum,  a  Russian  representative  at  the 
International  Monetary  Conference,  held 
at  Paris  in  1867,  proposed  that  the  metal 
be  used  for  the  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces; 
but  the  suggestion  met  with  no  great  favor. 
It  is  very  likely  that  this  gentleman  was 
endeavoring  to  make  a  French  market  for 
Russian  platinum  just  as  a  later  Muscovite 
statesman  attempted  with  greater  success 
to  bring  into  vogue  the  squirrel  skins  of  his 
native  land  and  thus  rid  the  taxgatherers 
of  millions  of  useless  little  pelts  which  they 
had  accepted  in  lieu  of  money  payments  in 
the  rural  districts. 

When  Platinum  Was  Cheap 

Until  very  recent  years  platinum  had 
not  come  into  its  own.  The  late  W.  Stan- 
ley Jevons,  whose  little  book,  Money  and 
the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  standard  work,  writing  as 
recently  as  1875,  made  a  statement  that 
to-day  scarcely  seems  credible.  Describing 
the  Russian  experiment  that  has  just  been 
cited  and  setting  forth  the  shortcomings  of 
platinum  as  a  money  metal,  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "The  appearance  of  platinum  being 
inferior  to  that  of  silver  or  gold,  it  is  seldom 
or  never  employed  for  purposes  of  orna- 
ment." If  the  author  could  walk  through 
the  great  jewelers'  shops  in  any  of  our  large 
cities  he  would  no  doubt  wish  to  revise  his 
short  section  on  platinum. 

Jewelers  themselves,  have  only  a  dollar 
sympathy  for  the  present  vogue  for  plati- 
num settings.  They  are  free  to  admit  that 


silver  is  a  far  more  beautiful  metal  and  all 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  more  costly 
substance  is  that  it  tarnishes  less  readily 
and  that  its  natural  tone  and  luster  are  so 
neutral  that  it  always  harmonizes  with 
whatever  color  or  fabric  it  may  have  for  a 
background. 

To  show  how  rapidly  platinum  has  come 
into  its  own,  as  measured  by  a  dollars-and- 
cents  standard,  one  need  only  recall  that  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  one  used  to  hear 
the  white  metal  referred  to  as  "almost  as 
expensive  as  gold";  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
worth  almost  $20.67  a  Troy  ounce.  By 
1911,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  electri- 
cal and  the  chemical  industries  in  which 
platinum  is  largely  used,  its  price  had  ad- 
vanced to  $43.12;  and  during  the  next  four 
years  its  value  increased  by  only  as  many 
dollars.  In  1916,  however,  it  climbed 
swiftly  and  broke  all  earlier  records  when 
it  touched  $83.40.  The  high  peak  was 
reached  last  year,  when  it  sold  for  $120  an 
ounce.  The  platinum  best  suited  to  the 
setting  of  jewels  is  alloyed  with  iridium 
and  now  fetches  about  $135  an  ounce. 

In  the  past,  the  Russian  platinum  mines 
of  the  Urals  were  our  great  source  of  the 
metal,  but  since  the  establishment  of  the 
red  regime  our  main  dependence  has  been 
upon  the  mines  of  Colombia.  Owing  to  the 
primitive  metallurgical  methods  employed 
in  that  country,  her  output  is  not  large;  but 
if  prices  remain  high  production  in  that 
quarter  will  no  doubt  be  stimulated.  Our 
importations  from  all  sources  of  supply 
during  the  year  1919  amounted  to  about 
53,000  ounces,  and  our  visible  stock  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year 
was  approximately  65,000  ounces. 

Hungarian  Leather  Bills 

Unfortunately  no  large  deposits  of  the 
metal  have  been  discovered  in  recent  years. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  metal  is  mined  in 
this  country;  but  our  entire  domestic  pro- 
duction does  not  supply  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  our  requirements.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  osmiridium  field  in  Tas- 
mania may  soon  be  sending  us  small  quan- 
tities of  platinum,  but  its  entire  production 
is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  2000 
ounces  a  year. 

Returning  to  the  new  Russian  experi- 
ment, it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  at 
least  be  quite  as  successful  as  her  recent 
issues  of  paper  money.  The  novelty  of  the 
new  issue  is  that  it  is  good  for  only  one 
month  after  issue. 

The  pink  financiers  who  invented  this 
extra-perishable  money  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient in  order  to  prevent  hoarding  and 
to  keep  the  new  currency  in  rapid  circula- 
tion. They  have  made  spending  like  the 
game  of  hearts. 

Hungary,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  larger 
neighbor,  announces  an  issue  of  leather 
money.  In  view  of  the  present  price  of 
shoes,  gloves  and  traveling  bags,  it  is  not 
hard  to  believe  that  this  will  be  a  sound 
currency;  but  the  cabled  dispatches  say 
that  the  money  is  merely  to  be  printed  on 
leather.  Pigskin  is  the  chosen  material, 
and  it  has  been  said  in  its  favor  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  counterfeit.  It 
should  not,  however,  offer  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  an  American  manufacturer  of 
leather  goods. 

An  old  trick  of  the  trade  is  to  make 
electrotype  dies  by  covering  genuine  pig- 
skin with  black  lead  and  plating  on  a  thin 
deposit  of  copper.  The  electrotype  is 
then  backed  to  give  it  solidity. 

Cowhide  stamped  with  such  a  die  so 
closely  resembles  pigskin  as  to  deceive  the 
very  elect. 

Only  small  bills  will  be  printed  upon  pig- 
skin. Notes  of  larger  denomination  will  be 
printed  upon  a  very  high  grade  of  silk  paper 
to  be  obtained  from  the  silken  wall  cover- 
ings of  the  old  palaces  with  which  Hungary 
abounds. 
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WOOD  PRESERVATION 

timely  talk  of  interest 
to  all  users  of structural  wood 


Treating  Fence  Posts 


Open  Tank  Process 


PUBLISHED  BY  US  EVERY  FEW  WEEKS  IN  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Hoxie 


Mr.  F.  J.  Hoxie,  well-known  Fire 
Insurance  Engineer  and  Authority 
on  Factory  and  Mill  Construction, 
advocates  }Vood  Preservation. 

' '  The  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  have  been  studying 
the  problem  of 
rot  in  factories 
forseveralyears. 
These  studies 
have  shown  that 
proper  design,  to- 
gether with  suit- 
able wood  pre- 
servatives ap- 
plied to  the 
lumber  with 
intelligence  and 
engineering 
judgment,  will  increase  the  life  and 
safety  of  moist  weaving,  finishing 
and  paper  mills  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  use  low  grade  lumber  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat  through 
the  roofs  of  these  structures.  Such 
heat  insulation  can  be  used  on  con- 
crete as  well  as  wooden  roofs  and 
will  not  only  save  heat  but  increase 
the  life  of  the  wooden  roof  and  pre- 
vent dripping  on  both  the  wood  and 
concrete  roof.  Good  creosote  is  best 
adapted  to  this  service. 

"The  thorough  way  in  which  the 
preservative  is  applied  to  the  wood 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  its 
sterilizing  action  depends  upon 
physical  contact  with  the  fungus  or 
its  spores. 

"It  is  becoming  more  important 
to  spend  the  money  necessary  for 
careful  treatment  as  the  structures 
become  more  expensive.  The  cost 
of  replacing  rotted  roofs  is  rapidly 
increasing. " 


To-day's  high  prices  are  only  the 
first  pinch  of  the  lumber  shortage. 

Even  if  an  adequate  policy  of  re- 
forestation were  put  into  operation  at 
once,  it  takes  50  to  90  years  to  grow 
a  saw-log.  Therefore,  economical 
utilization  of  available  grades  and 
species  is  the  only  protection  against 
further  advance  in  prices. 


Demonstrating  butt-treatment  of  posts  by  Open 
Tank  process  with  Carbosota  at  Fulton  County 
(Ky. )  Fair.  Note  metal  tank  for  hot  bath  and 
wooden  barrel  for  cold.  All  posts  excepting 
cedar,  chestnut,  etc.,  should  be  treated  their 
entire  length. 


Carbosoted  Lumber  for  Factory  Buildings 


Costly  repairs  and  replacements  are  only 
part  of  the  loss  to  factory  owners  due  to 
wood  decay.  Equally  serious  is  the  increased 
fire  hazard  of  rotten  timbers. 

The  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  "Dry 
Rot  in  Factory  Timbers,"  state: 

"The  loss  to  mills  from  rotting  timber 

is  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Wood  infected  with  dry  rot  ignites  more 

easily  than  sound  wood,  and  mill  timbers 

with  rotted  ends  fall  more  quickly  under 

fire." 

Decayed  timbers  are  also  apt  to  fail 
mechanically,  endangering  the  life  and  limbs 
of  workmen. 

Architects  and  engineers  have  long  recognized 
the  advantage  of  wood  preservation.  However, 
inability  to  secure  treated  timber  has  prevented  its 
more  general  use  in  industrial  buildings.  This 
obstacle  was  removed  when  Carbosota  was  placed 
on  the  market. 

The  expense  of  installing  an  Open  Tank  carbo- 
soting  plant  on  any  construction  job  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  saving  on  replacements  and 


Great  pier  erected  by  State  of  Connecticut  at 
New  London.  Entire  timber  framing  and  roof- 
deck  of  shed  dipped  in  Carbosota. 

repairs.  Treatment  of  wood  used  in  roof- decks 
of  paper  and  textile  mills,  and  other  buildings 
where  a  high  degree  of  humidity  exists,  is  an 
especially  economical  measure.  Carbosota  adds 
to  the  natural  advantages  of  wood,  the  dura- 
bility needed  to  make  it  the  ideal  roof  deck 
material. 

Write  for  free  folder  No.  408,  "  Preserving  Wood 
Roof  Decks  with  Carbosota." 


To  permit  the  utilization  of  these 
available  inferior  species  of  timber,  pre- 
servative treatment  against  wood  decay 
is  available  to  all  users  of  structural 
lumber. 

"Pressure"  and 
*' Non- Pressure'*  Treatments 

In  treating  railroad  cross  ties,  pav- 
ing blocks,  piling,  and  timber  used 
where  severe  mechanical  abrasion  is  a 
factor,  complete  impregnation  of  the 
wood  is  desirable,  requiring  employ- 


Bungalow  stained  with  Carbosota  and  trimmed 
with  white  lead  and  oil  paint. 

ment  of  standard  "pressure  processes. ' ' 
This  involves  expensive  equipment, 
and  timber  so  treated  is  not  generally 
available. 

Fortunately  for  the  great  mass  of 
lumber  users,  however,  non-pressure 
processes"  have  been  made  the  prac- 
tical means  of  effectively  checking 
wood  decay.  In  this  the  development 
and  wide  distribution  of  Carbosota 
Creosote  Oil  have  been  a  most  im- 
portant factor. 

Engineers,  architects,  contractors, 
industrial  plants,  manufacturers  of 
wooden  products,  and  the  individual 
in  town  or  on  the  farm  can  practice 
wood  preservation  by  employing  non- 


pressure  treatments.  The  Open  Tank 
process  (hot  and  cold  bath  treatment) 
is  the  most  efficient  and  should  be 
used  wherever  possible.  The  equip- 
ment is  simple  and  comparatively  in- 
expensive. Surface  treatments  (brush- 
ing, spraying  or  dipping)  are  by  far 
the  most  available,  however,  to  the 
average  lumber  consumer  and  retard 
decay  sufficiently  to  more  than  warrant 
employment  wherever  the  Open  Tank 
process  is  not  practicable. 

Non-Pressure  Treatment  for 
Railroad  Lumber 

Years  of  experience  have  proved  to 
our  railroads  the  sound  economy  of 
wood  preservation. 

Carbosota,  applied  by  non-pressure 
treatments,  permits  extending  this 
money-saving  practice  to  include  lum- 
ber for  constructing  and  repairing 
freight  cars,  freight  sheds,  platforms, 
outhouses,  fences,  roundhouse  roof- 
decks,  and  other  similar  material  where 
the  reduction  of  wood  decay  would  re- 
sult in  a  big  saving  in  maintenance  costs. 


Open  Tank  plant  used  for  treating  roundhouse 
timbers. 


Carbosota  Cuts  Mine 
Timber  Costs 

Some  Eastern  coal  mines  are  in- 
creasing their  timbering  costs  by  placing 
timbers  infected  with  decay  and  using 
species  of  local  growth  without  peel- 
ing, seasoning  and  drying.  This  is 
grossly  extravagant,  particularly  in  view 
of  high  labor  cost  of  replacements. 

The  only  practical  way  to  lower 
cost  of  mine  timbering  is  to  carbosote 
all  lumber  used  above  and  below 
ground.  The  simple,  inexpensive  Open 
Tank  process  saves,  on  an  average, 
30%  to  50%  of  timber  replacement 
costs.  In  some  instances  the  saving  is 
even  greater. 

Our  special  folder,  No.  409, 
"Longer  Life  for  Mine  Timbers," 
free  on  request. 


A  lumber  dealer's  creosoting  plant,  showing 
hot  and  cold  tanks,  draining  board,  and 
lower  end  of  hand-operated  crane. 

The  Lumber  Dealer's 
Opportunity 

Carbosoting  reduces  the  per  year  cost 
of  lumber,  making  it  once  more  the 
most  economical  material  for  general 
construction  purposes. 

Every  lumber  dealer  owes  it  to  him- 
.self  to  stock  and  sell  Carbosota. 
Where  the  size  of  his  business  justifies 
the  small  investment  and  facilities  for 
heating  the  oil  are  obtainable,  he  will 
find  it  sound  policy  to  install  an  Open 
Tank  carbosoting  plant.  This  will 
enable  him  to  supply  his  customers 
with  lumber  and  posts  already  treated. 

Proper  Method  Essential 

Any  preservative  treatment,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  properly  applied. 
Our  free  technical  service  is  available 
to  small  as  well  as  large  users  of  lum- 
ber. By  writing  our  nearest  office, 
describing  in  detail  your  particular  prob- 
lem, your  letter  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

Our  booklet,  'Long  Life  for  Wood," 
sent  free  on  request. 


Put  ap  in  I  and  S 
gallon  cans,  also  metal 
drams  and  tank  cars. 


What  is  Carbosota? 

Carbosota  Creosote  Oil  is  a  highly  refined 
and  specially  processed  Coal-tar  Creosote,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  Surface  treatments  (brush 
treatment  or  painting,  spraying  and  dipping) 
and  the  Open  Tank  process.  It  conforms  to 
standard  specifications. 


The 


New  York 

Cleveland 

Birmingham 

Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  City 

Voungstown 

Latrobe 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Kansas  City 
Seattle 
Bangor 
Milwaukee 
Bethlehem 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Umited: 
Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Company 


Boston 
Detroit 
Dallas 
Atlanta 
Johnstown 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Montreal  Toronto 
Halifax,  N.  S. 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 
Nashville 
Duluth 
Lebanon 
Richmond 
Baltimore 
Winnipeg 
Sydney.  N.  S. 
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THE  prevention  of  damage  to 
machinery  and  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  lives  and  property  in  indus- 
trial plants  using  electrical  energy 
for  power  and  light  purposes  are 
best  accomplished  through  the  in- 
stallation of  Economy  Renewable 
Fuses  in  all  circuits. 

The  famous  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Links  constantly  operate 
at  rated  capacities.  Their  use  en- 
ables a  saving  of  80%  annually  in 
fuse  maintenance  costs  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  "one-time"  fuses. 

Your  plant  needs  Economy  Fuses. 

Tell  your  electrician  to  install  them. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
jobbers  and  dealers. 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  in  Canada  at 
Montreal. 

Economy  Fuses  were  the  first  line  using 
an  inexpensive  bare  renewal  link  for  re- 
storing a  blown  fuse  to  its  original  efficiency 
to  be  approved  in  all  capacities  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 


The  Right  Diagnosis 

WHILE  traveling  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  recently  Herschel  S.  Hall  was 
taken  violently  ill  with  an  attack  of  acute 
indigestion. 

Hearing  there  was  a  Chinese  doctor  in 
the  town  who  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
citizens  of  the  locality,  Mr.  Hall  sent  for 
him. 

The  physician  came,  felt  of  the  sick 
man's  pulse,  inquired  briefly  as  to  his  suffer- 
ings and  then  entered  upon  the  following 
questionnaire: 

"You  smokee  sligalet?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Cigar  too?" 

"Yes." 

"Pipe  maybe,  eh?" 
"Sometimes." 

"You  takee  liT  dlink  sometime — maybe 
col'  pop,  col'  soda,  col'  milk  shakee,  col' 
linger  beer,  licy-col'  lemonade,  col'  slider, 
maybe  some  hot  tlea,  hot  coffee,  hot 
chocolatee,  lots  of  sugar  and  cleam?" 

"Sure  thing!" 

"You  eatee  fast?" 

"I  got  to,  doctor— always  in  a  hurry — 
lots  to  do,  you  know." 
"You  eatee  hot  bliscuit?" 
"You  bet!" 

"You  eatee  fly  ham,  fly  bacon,  fly  eggs, 
hot  clakes,  lots  molass?" 
"I'll  say  I  do!" 

"You  eatee  gleasy  stuff — some  fly,  some 
roast,  some  boil,  some  stew,  some  blake — 
you  mix  'em  all  uppee  same  time,  eh? 


Maybe  some  jam  and  gleasy  glavy  same- 
time,  eh?" 

"Yes,  everything  goes  with  me." 

"You  eatee  pie?" 

"Pie?  Pie  is  my  middle  name  at  meal- 
time, doctor." 

"You  eatee  some  pickle,  some  cheese, 
some  nut,  some  nice  lich  clake,  some  lice 
cleam— you  mixee  all  uppee  inside  same 
time,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir— that  was  the  way  I  was  taught 
to  eat  at  boarding  school." 

"You  dlinkee  lice  water  same  time?" 

"Of  course." 

"You  chewee  up  wood  toothpickee  fine, 
eh,  at  finish?" 

"Usually  do— sometimes  I  have  to  use 
a  match." 

"Good  nightee!  I  can  no  curee  damn 
fool!" 

More  Than  Two  Sides 

EDWIN  JAMES,  the  war  correspond- 
ent, who  had  just  returned  to  Amer- 
ica and  was  on  a  vacation  in  Virginia,  met 
one  of  the  farmers  of  that  state  who  imme- 
diately engaged  him  in  a  discussion  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

At  times  the  argument  grew  heated,  the 
warmth  abating  with  the  farmer's  conclud- 
ing remark. 

"Well,  you  should  know,  Mr.  James," 
he  said,  "there's  always  three  sides  to 
every  question— my  side,  your  side  and  the 
right  side." 


drawn  iv  w.  v.  OHAMIIM 
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"Tell  me  the  secret  of  these 
Pork  and  Beans" 

Thousands  of  restaurants  and  hotels  have  for  years 
served  Van  Camp's  to  please  men. 

Go  where  the  beans  are  finest  and  ask  the  waiter 
the  secret  of  the  dish.  He  will,  if  he  likes  you,  prob- 
ably tell  you  the  truth. 

He  may  bring  you  in  an  empty  can  of  Van  Camp's 
—bring  it  wrapped  in  a  napkin  toshowyou  the  brand. 

This  is  the  secret  of  superlative  Baked  Beans,  at 
home  or  anywhere.  They  are  baked  in  the  Van  Camp 
kitchens,  by  Van  Camp  experts,  in  the  Van  Camp  way. 

Such  beans  were  never  prepared  elsewhere.  No 
home  or  hotel  has  one-tenth  the  facilities. 

Then  why  not  serve  this  great  dish  at  its  best? 
Simply  ask  for  Van  Camp's.  A  few  cans  on  the  shelf 
mean  ever-ready  dinners,  hot  or  cold.  And  dinners 
which  none  can  match. 


We  gave  to  millions 

a  new  conception  of  Baked  Beans 


The  Van  Camp  kitchens  have  in  late  years  revo- 
lutionized Baked  Pork  and  Beans.  And  to  millions 
this  creation  has  brought  a  new  idea  of  this  im- 
portant dish. 

Culinary  experts — men  with  college  training — 
have  applied  scientific  cooking  to  this  dish.  Able 
chefs  have  co-operated.  Domestic  Science  experts 
have  worked  with  them. 

Together,  in  this  finest  kitchen 
in  the  world,  they  have  perfected 
their  ideal  in  Pork  and  Beans.  . 

The  beans  are  grown  on  certain 
rare  soils  rich  in  nitrogen.  Each  lot 
is  analyzed  before  we  start  to  cook. 

The  water  used  is  freed  from 
minerals,  because  minerals  make 
skins  tough. 

The  beans  are  baked  by  live 
steam  under  pressure.  Thus  high 
heat  is  applied  for  hours  without 
bursting  or  crisping  the  beans. 


Scientific  Cooks 


Direct  every  process.  These  are  culinary 
experts,  college  trained.  They  spent  four 
years  and  $100,000  to  perfect  Van  Camp's 
Baked  Beans. 


The  beans  are  made  easy  to  digest — baked  as 
homes  can't  bake  them.  Yet  they  come  out  mealy, 
mellow,  whole. 

They  are  baked  in  sealed  containers,  so  no  flavor 
can  escape.  And  the  steam  does  not  touch  the  beans. 

A  sauce  has  been  perfected,  after  countless  tests, 
which  is  matchless  in  tang  and  zest.  It  is  baked  with 
the  beans,  so  it  savors  every  atom. 

These  new-style  Beans — Van 
Camp's — are  at  your  grocery.  For 
your  convenience  they  come  in 
cans  of  three  sizes. 

A  dozen  cans  on  your  shelf  mean 
a  dozen  meals,  ever-ready,  hot  or 
cold.  They  are  meals  which  match 
meat  in  nutrition,  yet  cost  far  less. 
They  are  ever-welcome  meals. 

Try  Van  Camp's  today.  Com- 
pare them  with  the  beans  you 
know.  Learn  what  modern  science 
has  added  to  this  dish. 


Domestic  Science  experts 
watch  every  dish 
we  bake 

Women  experts,  highly  paid,  watch  every 
process  in  V  an  Camp's.  They  know  what 
women  like — the  home-like  flavor  and  the 
perfect  zest. 

Never  a  dish  of  Van  Camp's  goes  out 
without  a  woman  expert's  approval. 


PORK 

and 

BEANS 


Baked  with  the  Van  Camp  Sauce  —  Also  without  it — Three  sizes,  to  serve  3,  5  or  10 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  kitchens  at  Indianapolis 

Also  18  Soup*— Van  Camp's  Spaghetti— Evaporated  Milk— Peanut  Butter— Chili  Con  Carne— 
Catsup— Chili  Sauce.  Etc. 


Van  Camp's 
Tomato  Soup 

One  of  our  18  famous  soups 
—  the  finest  soups  that  cost 
and  skill  can  make. 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

Particularly  famous  for 
delicious  cheese.  Made 
Italian  style. 


Van  Camp's 
Evaporated  Milk 

Twice  as  rich  as  milk- 
man's milk  in  butter  fat 
and  solids. 
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To  go  anywhere,  anytime,  in 
any  weather  under  any  conditions 
—that  is  utility.  A  census  of 
Auburn  BeautySIX  owners 
shows  that  80  per  cent  rely  upon 
their  cars  for  business  purposes— 20 
per  cent  for  recreation.  To  travel 
so  comfortably  and  be  entirely 


confident  of  your  car  is  the  high 
spot  in  owner  satisfaction.  In  the 
Auburn  Beauty'SIX  you  buy  the 
product  of  twenty  years'  sue 
cessful  experience. 

Auburn  BeautySIX  in  Five  Models: 
Touring,  Sedan,  Tourster,  Coupe  and 
Roadster. 


Catalog  giving  complete  specifications  and  prices  sent  on  request 


AUBURN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  AUBURN,  INDIANA 

Automobile  Engineers  for  Twenty  Years 
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(Concluded  from  Page  42) 

The  Heights  of  Affluence 

GUS  THOMPSON  used  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  street-railway  system  in 
Paducah.  On  a  certain  day  a  lanky  yokel 
from  a  near-by  county  appeared  before  him 
to  announce  that  he  had  taken  the  neces- 
examination  and  had  stood  the  requi- 
site tests  and  now  desired  to  secure  a  place 
as  a  motorman-conductor. 

"Very  well,"  said  Thompson,  "but  be- 
fore I  can  give  you  a  regular  job  you  must 
be  provided  with  certain  things." 

"For  instance,  whut?"  inquired  the 
applicant. 

"Well,"  said  Thompson,  "to  begin 
with  you  must  have  a  uniform  cap.  Then 
you  must  have  a  reliable  watch,  and  finally 
you  must  have  two  dollars  in  change." 

"Hell,  mister,"  said  the  candidate,  "if  I 
had  all  them  things  I  wouldn't  want  no 
job." 

Outbanking  the  Bankers 

A SMALL  merchant  approached  the  cash- 
.  ier  of  a  big  bank  in  New  York  and 
asked  for  a  loan  of  ten  dollars. 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  the  cashier,  "You 
can  have  ten  dollars.  Any  good  security?  " 
he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  sure ! "  replied  the  merchant.  "  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Liberty 
Bonds." 

"That  ought  to  be  good  enough." 

The  note  was  made  out,  the  man  got  his 
ten  dollars,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
cashier,  forked  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  bonds. 


"Now,  it's  none  of  my  business,"  ob- 
served the  puzzled  banking  man,  "but  why 
do  you  put  all  that  security  for  just  ten 
dollars— what's  the  idea?" 

"Well,"  spoke  the  merchant  with  a  cun- 
ning look,  "you  charge  ten  dollars  for  a 
safety-deposit  box,  don't  you?  This  way 
I  get  the  bonds  deposited  for  just  sixty 
cents,  the  interest." 

Our  Striking  Heroines 

A  JO  BLAMING  on  the  H.  C.  L. 
±S  The  rise  that  makes  us  rage; 
We  heroines  are  striking  for 
A  union  living  age. 

If  editors  resist  we'll  quit 
Their  stories  in  the  middle, 

And  set  their  readers  howling  for 
An  answer  to  the  riddle. 

Why,  we've  rung  in  at  sweet  sixteen 

Since  Eve  put  up  her  hair, 
Our  aim — like  Juliet — to  have 

An  early  love  affair. 

We  let  you  make  us  twenty-one 

To  lend  sophistication, 
And  twenty-five  in  France  because 

Of  wartime  legislation. 

But  things  have  reached  the  limit  when 

An  author's  apt  to  be 
Called  cradle  robber  if  his  "girls" 

Are  under  thirty-three. 

Give  back  our  youth  or  you'll  forget- 
We  quote  our  ultimatum — 

That  perfect  thirty-six  is  used 
To  measure  dames,  not  date  'em. 

— Margaret  M attack. 


AN  ORATOR  stood  on  a  box  at  the  inter- 
l.  section  of  city  streets  and  hurled  ex- 
plosive phrases  at  idle  and  curious  folk  who 
stood  to  listen.  The  orator  was  happy.  His 
fine  eyes  snapped.  He  gestured  grandly 
with  unwashed  hands. 

"My  little  brothers,"  he  said,  "we  who 
are  bearers  of  burdens  are  the  foundation 
of  the  world's  civilization.  Every  great 
and  good  thing  achieved  by  the  race  of  man 
has  been  wrought  by  our  hands.  It  is  our 
touch  that  sets  the  wheels  at  their  spin- 
ning, our  sweat  that  grows  food  for  the 
world  and  refines  and  distributes  it,  our 
cunning  that  fashions  the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  and  the  refinements  richer  men 
enjoy.  Without  us  the  world  would  crash 
to  inevitable  and  everlasting  ruin.  We  are 
the  world  and  we  are  the  government. 
These  money  kings  who  have  by  means  of 
treacherous  laws  snatched  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment from  our  hands  have  no  rightful 
place  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

"Is  one  an  anarchist  who  rises  at  night 
to  drive  off  a  thief  who  would  purloin  his 
silver?  If  one  who  will  not  give  up  the 
whole  of  his  liberty  without  struggle  is  an 
anarchist,  then  we  are  anarchists  and  we 
glory  in  that  distinction.  It  is  better  to 
be  an  anarchist  than  a  cowed  slave.  We 
have  been  exploited  by  the  money  barons 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order;  judges  who 
are  the  tools  of  money  barons  frown  upon 
us  and  sentence  us  unjustly  in  the  name  of 
patriotism;  lawmakers  who  boast  of  their 
love  for  the  people  and  are  yet  the  pawns 
of  money  barons  fashion  new  statutes  to 
sink  the  iron  deeper  into  our  tortured  flesh 
and  refuse  us  any  measure  of  comfort, 
because,  they  say,  the  things  we  demand 
are  unconstitutional.   What,  then,  is  the 


Constitution?  It  is  but  a  paper  written  by 
men.  Is  this  sacred  document  an  infallible 
alibi  for  those  who  would  trample  upon  us? 
Is  it  a  sufficient  reason  why  our  just  demands 
should  be  greeted  with  jeers  and  bayonets? 
Then  I  say  to  you  in  the  hearing  of  all  men 
that  the  Constitution  is  an  evil  thing — a 
monster,  a  scourge,  a  serpent,  a  vile  tool 
of  viler  men.  I  abhor  it.  I  trample  it 
under  my  feet.  May  this  poisonous  thing 
and  all  who  betray  and  exploit  us  in  its 
name  sink  to  the  depths  of  hell  and  there 
writhe  throughout  eternity  while  we,  and 
those  like  us  who  may  follow  after,  govern, 
direct  and  enjoy  a  world  free  of  the  soul- 
less and  greedy  monsters  who  now  fatten 
at  our  expense!" 

A  policeman  sauntered  near,  swinging 
his  club  in  debonair  fashion,  and  the  crowd 
melted  away.  The  orator,  all  his  fires 
cooled,  stepped  from  his  box  and  sought  to 
escape.  A  heavy  hand  fell  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  held  him  fast. 

"I've  a  mind  to  pinch  you,"  said  the 
policeman,  but  his  voice  was  cheerful  and 
promised  hope.  "You  were  obstructin' 
traffic  after  a  fashion,  and  the  looks  of  you 
confess  some  form  and  fashion  of  devil- 
ment. Your  hands  are  soft  with  loafin'  and 
dirty  with  the  filth  of  idleness.  What  was 
the  burden  of  your  message  to  these  poor 
creatures  who  had  no  better  sense  than  to 
listen?  " 

"Mister  Officer,"  replied  the  orator,  pat- 
ently reassured  by  this  official  loquacity, 
"I  was  speaking  to  these  people  concerning 
a  brighter  day  that  is  coming.  I  spoke 
freely,  but  I  did  no  evil.  I  but  exercised  a 
right  that  is  guaranteed  in  the  sacred  Con- 
stitution that  is  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties. " 


UP  LEX 


i/t  <Reat  ftazor-made  Safe 


hen  Seconds  Count 


When  you  tumble  out  of  the  hay 
half  an  hour  late  —  and  simply 
must  get  to  work  on  time  — 
you  appreciate  the  shaving  speed 
of  an  oil-tempered,  hollow- 
ground,  two-edged  Durham- 
Duplex  blade.  How  it  sings 
through  the  old  stubble,  lopping 
off  the  minutes  while  it  lops  off 
your  beard !  A  pinch  hitter  at  a 
time  when  every  second  counts. 

And  Durham-Duplex  blades  —  the 
longest,  strongest,  keenest  blades 
on  earth  —  give  you  a  smooth, 
comfortable  shave  as  well  as  a 
swift  one. 

Standard  Set  One  Dollar  Complete 

Razor  with  attractive  American  ivory 
handle,  safety  guard  and  package  of  three 
Durham-Duplex  blades  (6  shaving  edges) 
all  in  handsome  American  ivory  case. 
Other  Sets  up  to  $12. 

Additional  Blades 
SO  cents  for  a  package  of  5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY  CITY.  U.  S.  A.     SHEFFIELD.  ENG. 
PARIS.  FRANCE  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Sales  Representatives  in  all  Countries 
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Endless 
Delights 


Puffed  Corn  with  cream 


from  these  three  Bubble  Grains 

Have  the  three  Bubble  Grains  ever  ready— Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and 
Puffed  Corn. 

Some  like  one  best,  some  another.  And  each  best  fits  some  way  of  serving. 
You  need  them  all. 

Then  let  children  revel  in  them,  morning,  noon  and  night.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  them,  nothing  that  they  love  so  well. 

100  million  steam  explosions 

Each  Puffed  Grain  has  been  created  by  a  hundred  million  steam  explosions. 
Every  food  cell  has  been  blasted.  Digestion  of  the  whole  grain  is  made  easy  and 
complete. 

These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  inventions — the  best-cooked  cereals  in  existence. 
Serve  them  any  hour.   

Some  folks  treat  Puffed  Grains  as  tidbits — as  food  confections  for  some  extra- 
dainty  meal.  But  one  is  whole  wheat,  remember,  and  one  whole  rice.  All  are 
scientific  grain  foods.  What  better  food  can  children  get  from  morning  until  bedtime  ? 

These  are  flimsy  dainties,  flaky  and  flavory,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 
Yet  the  supreme  food  for  children  is  a  dish  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


With  melted  batter— lor  after-school  confections 


For  your  soups —  flimiy,  toasted  globules 


Nut-like  pancakes 

Puffed  Rice  flour  is  blended  now  in  an 
ideal  pancake  mixture.  It  makes  the  pan- 
cakes fluffy  and  gives  a  nut-like  taste. 
Simply  add  milk  or  water— the  flour  is 
self-raising.  The  finest  pancakes  ever 
tasted  arc  now  made  with  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour.   Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


The  Quaker  Q*\s  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 


(Concluded  from  Page  19) 


S.  Walmsley  Cowan  unconcernedly  be- 
gan one  of  his  celebrated  pep-and-punch 
talks  calculated  to  send  morale  up  as  a  can- 
dle sends  up  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer. 

"Friends,"  he  said,  thumping  the  table 
before  him,  "when  Opportunity  comes  to 
knock  be  on  the  front  porch !  Don't  hold 
back!  He  who  hesitates  is  lost.  It  may  be 
that  the  humble  will  inherit  the  earth,  but 
that  will  be  when  all  the  bold  have  died. 
Don't  hide  your  light  under  a  basket; 
don't  keep  your  ideas  locked  up  in  your 
skulls.  Bring  'em  out!  Let's  have  a  look 
at  them.  You  wouldn't  wear  a  diamond 
ring  inside  your  shirt,  would  you?  Be  sure 
you're  right,  then  holler  your  head  off. 
Get  what  is  coming  to  you !  Nobody  will 
bring  it  on  a  platter;  you've  got  to  step  up 
and  grab  it.  When  you  have  an  impulse, 
think  it  over.  If  it  looks  like  the  real  goods, 
obey  it.  Get  me?  Obey  it!  Nobody  will 
bite  you.  Think  all  you  like,  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  act!" 

It  was  for  such  talks  that  Mr.  Cowan 
was  famous.  Even  Horace  Nimms  forgot 
his  impending  fall  as  the  efficiency  expert 
extraordinary  declaimed  the  gospel  of  ac- 
tion and  boldness. 

But  when  the  meeting  was  over,  silent 
misery  came  into  the  heart  of  the  little 
cashier  and  like  an  automaton  he  stumbled 
into  the  Subway.  He  ate  his  bread  pudding 
without  tasting  it  and  tried  to  talk  to 
Polly  about  the  proposed  living  room  in  the 
Long  Island  cottage,  He  hadn't  the  cour- 
age to  tell  her  what  had  happened;  indeed 
he  hardly  realized  what  had  happened 
himself. 

In  the  morning  he  tried  to  pretend  to 
himself  that  it  was  all  a  joke;  surely  Mr. 
Cowan  couldn't  have  meant  it.  But  when 
he  reached  his  cage  he  saw  another  figure 
already  in  that  temple  of  addition  and 
subtraction.  He  rattled  the  wire  door 
timidly.  The  figure  turned. 

"  Wadda  yah  want?"  it  asked  bellicosely. 

Horace  Nimms  recognized  the  bluish  jaw 
of  Gus,  one  of  the  elevator  men. 

Sick  at  heart,  Horace  turned  away.  In 
the  blur  of  his  thoughts  was  the  one  that  he 
must  keep  his  job,  some  job,  any  job.  One 
can't  save  much  on  forty  a  week  in  Flat- 
bush.  And  that  he  should  work  for  anyone 
but  the  Amalgamated  Soap  Corporation 
was  unthinkable.  So  without  knowing 
exactly  how  it  happened,  he  found  himself 
in  a  blue-and-gray  uniform  clumsily  trying 
to  vindicate  his  mechanical  hands  and 
attempting  to  stop  his  car  within  six  inches 
of  the  floors.  All  morning  he  patiently 
escorted  his  car  up  and  down  the  elevator 
shaft— twenty  stories  up,  twenty  stories 
down,  twenty  stories  up,  twenty  stories 
down.  He  thought  of  the  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

At  noon  he  stopped  his  car  at  the  eight- 
eenth floor  and  two  passengers  got  on. 
Horace  recognized  them.  One  was  Jim 
Wright,  assistant  to  President  Hammer; 
the  other  was  Mr.  Perrine,  Western  sales 
manager.  They  were  in  animated  con- 
versation. 

"That  fellow  has  the  crust  of  a  mud 
turtle  and  the  tact  of  a  rattlesnake,"  Mr. 
Perrine  was  saying. 

"Remember,"  Jim  Wright  reminded 
him,  "he  is  an  efficiency  expert  extraordi- 
nary. The  big  boss  seems  to  have  confi- 
dence in  him." 

"He  won't  have  quite  so  much,"  said 
Mr.  Perrine,  "when  he  hears  that  he  put  an 
elevator  man  in  as  cashier.  I  hear  he 
walked  off  with  six  hundred  dollars  before 
he'd  been  on  the  job  an  hour." 

Horace  pricked  up  his  ears.  He  made 
the  car  go  as  slowly  as  possible. 

"He  did?"  Jim  Wright  was  excited. 
"And  this  is  one  of  the  boss'  bad  days  too! 
Just  before  I  left  him  he  was  saying,  'The 
Amalgamated  has  about  as  much  system  as 
a  piece  of  cheese.  Why,  these  high-salaried 
executives  can't  tell  me  how  much  it  costs 
them  to  make  and  sell  a  cake  of  soap!'" 

Then  Horace  reluctantly  let  them  out  of 
the  elevator  at  the  street  floor. 


All  that  afternoon  he  struggled  with 
an  impulse.  The  words  of  Mr.  Cowan's 
oration  of  the  night  before  began  to  come 
back  to  him.  If  only  he  had  obeyed  his 
impulses  

As  he  was  a  new  man,  they  gave  him  the 
late  shift.  At  one  minute  to  six  the  indi- 
cator in  his  car  gave  two  short,  sharp, 
peremptory  buzzes.  Horace,  who  was  mas- 
tering the  elements  of  elevator  operating, 
shot  up  to  the  eighteenth  floor.  A  single  pas- 
senger got  on.  With  a  little  gasp  Horace 
recognized  the  cutaway  coat  and  top  hat  of 
the  president  of  the  Amalgamated. 

Horace  set  his  teeth.  His  small  frame 
grew  tense.  He  turned  the  lever  and  the 
car  started  to  glide  downward.  Seven- 
teen, sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen, 
twelve!  Then  with  a  quick  twist  of  his 
wrist  Horace  stalled  the  car  between  the 
twelfth  and  eleventh  floors  and  slipped  the 
controlling  key  into  his  pocket.  Then  he 
turned  and  faced  the  big  president. 

"You  don't  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  run- 
ning an  elevator,"  remarked  Oren  Hammer. 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Horace  Nimms  in  a 
strange,  loud  voice  that  he  didn't  recognize. 
"But  I  do  know  how  much  it  costs  a  cake 
to  make  Rose  Petal  Toilet." 

"  What's  that?  Who  the  devil  are  you?  " 
The  great  man  was  more  surprised  than 
angry. 

"Nimms,"  said  Horace  briefly.  "Office 
cashier  on  seventeenth  floor  twenty-one 
years.  Elevator  operator  one  day.  Mr. 
Cowan's  orders." 

Mr.  Hammer's  brow  contracted. 

"So  you  think  you  can  tell  me  how  much 
Rose  Petal  costs  a  cake  to  make,  eh?"  he 
said. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  never  overlook- 
ing an  opportunity. 

The  imaginary  conversations  that  Hor- 
ace had  been  having  crowded  back  into  his 
mind. 

"Now,  looky  here,  Mr.  Hammer,"  he 
began.  "The  Western  works  made  9,576,- 
491  cakes  of  Rose  Petal  Toilet  last  year. 
Now  the  cost  a  cake  was" — and  so  on. 
Horace  was  on  familiar  ground  now.  Fig- 
ures and  statistics  tripped  from  his  tongue; 
the  details  he  had  had  bottled  up  inside  him 
so  long  came  pouring  forth.  He  knew  the 
business  of  the  Amalgamated  down  to  the 
last  stamp  and  rubber  band.  Oren  Ham- 
mer, listening  with  keen  interest,  now  and 
then  put  in  a  short,  direct  question. 
Horace  Nimms  snapped  back  short,  direct 
answers.  Once  launched,  he  forgot  all 
about  the  cutaway  coat  and  the  dazzling 
top  hat  and  even  about  the  big-jawed  man 
who  washed  the  faces  of  forty  million 
people  every  morning.  Horace  was  talking 
to  get  back  into  his  cage  and  words  came 
with  a  new-found  eloquence. 

"By  George,"  exclaimed  President  Ham- 
mer, "you  know  more  about  the  business 
than  I  do  myself!  And  Cowan  told  you 
you  didn't  have  a  figuring  mind,  did  he? 
I  want  you  to  report  at  my  office  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning." 

Horace  Nimms,  in  the  black  suit  he 
saved  for  funerals  and  weddings,  and  a  new 
tie,  was  ushered  into  the  big  office  of  Presi- 
dent Hammer  the  next  morning.  Out- 
wardly, it  was  his  hope,  he  was  calm; 
inwardly,  he  knew,  he  was  quaking. 

"Have  a  cigar,  Nimms,"  said  Oren 
Hammer,  passing  Horace  one  of  the  presi- 
dential perfectos  of  his  dreams.  Then  he 
summoned  a  secretary. 

"Ask  Mr.  Cowan  to  come  in,  will  you?" 
he  said. 

The  efficiency  expert  extraordinary  en- 
tered, beaming  affably. 

"Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Hammer," 
he  called  out  in  a  cheery  voice.  Then  he 
stopped  short  as  he  recognized  Horace. 

"Oh,  come  here,  Cowan,"  said  President 
Hammer  genially.  "Before  you  go  I  want 
you  to  meet  Mr.  Nimms.  He  is  going  to 
install  a  new  cost-accounting  system  for  us. 
Just  step  down  to  the  cashier's  cage  with 
him,  will  you,  and  get  your  salary  to  date." 
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Every  Home  Needs  the  Saw 
Most  Carpenters  Use 

Get  a  Disston  Saw!  Note  the  blade  of 
Disston-Made  Steel,  with  the  properly  set, 
keen,  strong  teeth.  Get  the  "feel"  of  the 
shaped  handle,  the  "hang"  of  it  —  and  then 
go  to  work. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  clean,  straight 
cut  you  can  make  with  little  physical 
exertion. 

Good  work  needs  the  best  tools;  good  saw- 
ing demands  a  Disston  Saw. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
handbook  showing  the  selection,  use,  and  care 
of  Disston  Saws. 


course  you,  the  aver- 


age householder,  are 
not  an  expert  carpenter. 
Like  many  men,  you  have 
the  knack  of  being  able  to 
do  many  odd  jobs  around 
the  house.  If  you  are  the  average  man,  you 
probably  cripple  yourself  and  limit  your 
handiness  by  using  tools  that  even  a  poor  car- 
penter would  despise  —  an  old,  rusty,  cheap 
saw,  for  instance,  that  sticks  and  binds  and 
eventually  cuts  through  the  wood  at  a  tangent. 
And  how  you  sweat  doing  work  the  saw 
should  do! 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Offices :    Philadelphia,    U.   S.  A. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 
Washington  Red  Cedar 
Red  Fir  and  Larch 
Norway  Pine 


HOW  THIS  TRADE-MARK  FIXES  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  YOUR  LUMBER  PURCHASE 


km 


WOOD  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  materials  of  civilization. 

Yet  people  know  less  about  it  than  about 
almost  any  other  thing  they  buy  and  use. 

Even  the  buyer  of  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern, with  all  his  special  knowledge  —  the 
man  who  selects  a  motor  truck  or  a  dynamo 
with  perfect  confidence  —  is  likely  to  order 
lumber  without  full  consideration  of  the 
service  he  expects  of  it. 


Some  of  the  best  commercial  woods  are 
little  known  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  higher  prices  are  paid  for  inferior 
species.  Industries  specify  a  kind  of  wood 
through  habit,  or  the  practice  of  the  trade, 
without  knowing  that  a  better  kind  is  available. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  great  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  to  know  the  qualities  of 
Douglas  Fir— to  be  able  to  buy  this  wonder- 
ful structural  timber,  and  to  be  sure  of 
uniform  quality  by  the  trade-mark  of  a 
responsible  producer! 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want  you  to 
think  more  about  the  wood  you  use. 


To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public  any  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  different  species 
and  the  best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impartial 
as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
We  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  purpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

Think  how  this  service  on  lumber  would 
benefit  the  farmer  in  his  building  and  re- 
pairs—the home-builder  in  his  investment 
in  a  house. 


From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  You  can  see  it  for  your- 
self at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 
Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 


THE  SATURDAY 

MLVMMO  ©BMEGONs  TME  MMM 
MMB  HUB  POLECY 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


I  think  I  may  say  without  undue  pre- 
sumption that  I  have  a  fairly  practiced  eye 
for  the  raw  stuff  of  what  are  known  as  big 
men.  I  have  enjoyed  the  personal  ac- 
quaintanceship of  practically  every  Euro- 
pean statesman  of  note  from  Bismarck  to 
M.  Briand  and  of  such  non-European 
personages  as  President  Roosevelt,  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  the  Marquis  Ito.  I  may 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  who  divined  the 
real  strength  of  Sergius  Witte,  the  greatest 
Russian  statesman  since  Peter,  whose  in- 
timate friend  and  adviser  I  was  for  many 
years.  It  was  I,  too,  who,  when  Greece  was 
in  the  throes  of  anarchy,  as  was  Mexico 
under  Huerta  and  Carranza,  publicly  de- 
clared that  if  Greece  could  be  saved  by  her 
own  efforts,  the  only  man  endowed  with 
the  requisite  qualifications  to  save  her  was 
my  Cretan  friend,  Venizelos.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  that  pronouncement  of 
mine  that  Colonel  Tsorbas,  the  chief  of  the 
military  party,  after  consultation  with  me, 
sent  for  Venizelos,  with  whom  he  was  then 
unacquainted,  and  brought  him  into  the 
arena  of  Greek  politics,  where  he  has  since 
acquired  undying  fame. 

My  intercourse  with  General  Obregon 
has  been  exceptionally  close  and  intimate. 
I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
him  on  his  historic  journeys  extending  over 
thousands  of  miles  through  the  republic, 
first  when  he  returned  in  triumph  from  the 
successful  revolution  and  later  when  he 
visited  the  southern  and  eastern  states  on 
what  was  erroneously  termed  an  election- 
eering campaign  but  was  really  a  tour  of 
exploration. 

"I  must  see  the  country  and  the  people 
for  myself,"  he  said.  "I  hate  to  have  to 
contemplate  them  through  the  semiopaque 
leaves  of  official  reports." 

Getting  at  the  Mexican  People 

On  those  journeys  by  train,  steamer, 
automobile  and  carriage  he  and  I  were  con- 
tinually together,  spending  hours  every  day 
in  unimpeded  and  frank  talk  on  most  of  the 
topics  that  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  man- 
kind to-day.  We  lived  in  wretched  inns  and 
tolerable  hotels,  traveled  in  carriages  filled 
with  workingmen,  were  poisoned  with  the 
ptomaine  of  fish,  fasted  occasionally  when 
there  was  nothing  to  eat,  were  literally 
crushed  by  dense,  enthusiastic  crowds  five 
and  six  times  a  day,  were  drenched  with 
torrential  rains  and  scorched  with  tropical 
heat.  We  heard  the  desires,  the  grievances 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  various  groups 
and  individuals  of  the  states  through  which 
we  passed.  Wherever  Obregon  was  invited 
to  a  banquet — a  very  different  sort  of  en- 
tertainment from  what  is  known  by  this 
name  in  the  East — I  went  with  him;  when 
he  had  to  address  the  people  from  a  bal- 
cony or  a  tribune  in  the  public  square  I  was 
generally  by  his  side;  and  when  he  received 
the  governors,  municipal  authorities  and 
party  chiefs  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the 
population  I  was  permitted  to  be  present. 
Thus  I  heard  him  discuss  proposals  and 
schemes  for  the  betterment  of. the  country 
and  the  people,  refuse  and  accept  sugges- 
tions andcriticize  concrete  plans  of  amelio- 
ration, after  having  examined  the  land. 

I  found  him  a  charming  companion.  At 
table  he  is  entertaining  and  his  conversa- 
tion is  replete  with  anecdote.  An  enemy  to 
every  kind  of  excess,  he  generally  drinks 
water.  During  our  journeys  he  invariably 
refused  every  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor, 
though  he  is  by  no  means  a  prohibitionist. 
In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  narrate 
an  amusing  little  episode  that  occurred  in  a 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  was  out  walk- 
ing with  the  official  representative  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  on  our  return  to  the 
hotel  we  found  General  Obregon  sitting  at 
a  table  in  consultation  with  half  a  dozen  of 
the  municipal  and  state  authorities.  Seeing 
me,  he  called  out  to  me  to  join  them.  I 
looked  up  at  my  foreign  companion  inter- 
rogatively, desiring  to  leam  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  introduced.  But  he  said 
emphatically  that  he  must  leave  me. 

On  the  following  day  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  should  have  liked  him  to  make  the 
acquaintanceship  of  the  future  president  of 
the  republic,  but  he  replied:  "Well,  you  see 
I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  go  over  to 
that  circle  and  sit  down  and  imbibe  alcohol 
with  them."  . 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  was 
imbibing  any  liquid,  not  even  water,  and 
my  interlocutor  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
General  Obregon  had  never  tasted  any 
drink  stronger  than  water — sometimes  the 
reverse  of  limpid — during  all  our  travels. 

Obregon 's  serious  conversation  is  current 
Mexican  history  in  graphic  sketches  and 
dramatic  or  comic  pictures,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  due  to  his  marvelous  memory, 
whose  stores  are  inexhaustible,  the  whole 
seasoned  with  a  touch  of  humor  which  is 
Hibernian  rather  than  Mexican.  It  is  only 
in  private  at  odd  intervals  that  he  reveals 
his  inner  self  and  the  vast  range  of  specula- 
tion in  which  his  mind  has  indulged.  He 
sees  the  universal  in  the  local  and  inter- 
weaves threads  of  humanity  in  his  schemes 
for  national  well-being.  By  dint  of  experi- 
ence and  induction  he  has  discovered  for 
himself  many  of  the  truths  long  since  ex- 
pounded by  foreign  thinkers  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  is  unaware.  In  a  discussion  he 
has  the  gift  of  seizing  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  possesses  the  knack  of  setting 
it  in  correct  perspective.  He  is  free  from 
party  spirit,  from  shuffling  and  sophistry. 

Fine  Personal  Traits 

Some  of  the  gaps,  however,  left  by  his 
early  education  have  not  yet  been  filled  in. 
He  knows  little  of  ancient  history,  and  his 
ideas  about  concrete  foreign  policy  are 
fluid,  apart  from  a  few  sound  basic  concep- 
tions, for  he  hardly  ever  reads,  and  his 
intercourse  with  foreigners  of  parts '  is 
neither  frequent  nor  sustained.  His  travels 
have  never  taken  him  beyond  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  He  speaks  no  foreign 
tongues,  and  he  has  had  no  experience  in 
international  politics,  though  he  has  had 
occasional  glimpses  of  its  seamy  side.  Of 
necessity,  therefore,  hisnotions  of  the  policy, 
strivings  and  psychology  of  foreign  govern- 
ments are  as  hazy  as  are  the  views  which 
foreign  statesmen  hold  of  Mexican  affairs. 
They  both  operate  with  imaginary  men 
and  bodies,  and  the  results  are  untoward. 
But  obviously  this  drawback  is  fraught 
with  much  greater  danger  to  Mexico  than 
to  the  great  powers.  I  have  heard,  for  ex- 
ample, the  views  of  many  Mexican  politi- 
cians about  their  misunderstandings  with 
the  United  States,  and  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  they  all  started  with  utterly  ground- 
less assumptions  and  failed  to  take  into 
account  facts  and  factors  which  are  obvious 
and  decisive.  Their  world  of  international 
politics  is  unreal,  and  this,  to  my  thinking, 
is  the  main  source  of  danger  to  the  coming 
government. 

But  Obregon,  conscious  of  these  deficien- 
cies, is  eager  to  remedy  them.  He  knows 
that  he  does  not  know  and  is  ready  to  learn 
from  those  who  do.  He  has  the  courage  to 
face  the  ghosts  of  his  former  errors,  and  he 
possesses  the  secret  of  making  them  serv- 
iceable. During  his  toilsome  journey  on  the 
road  of  self-development  many  of  his  youth- 
ful prejudices  fell  away.  Circumstance,  the 
unerring  assayer  of  the  ore  of  talent,  re- 
moved much  of  its  drossy  alloy.  The  only 
subject  on  which  I  seemed  to  detect  traces 
of  bias  was  that  of  the  oil  magnates,  for  he 
is  generally  as  deliberate  in  his  judgments 
as  he  is  faithful  in  his  attachments. 

I  visited  Obregon's  native  place  in  Sonora, 
became  acquainted  with  the  Obregon  clan, 
which  is  very  numerous  in  the  north,  talked 
with  the  teachers  who  imparted  to  him  all 
the  education  he  ever  received,  questioned 
his  playmates  and  became  conversant  with 
his  family  history.  And  during  this  close 
intercourse,  and  since,  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  enjoyed  his  confidence  to  a  degree 
which  warrants  the  statement  that  I  pos- 
sess ample  data  for  a  fairly  adequate  judg- 
ment on  his  character,  attainments  and 
politico-social  conceptions. 

My  impressions  are  distinctly  favorable. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  pen 
portraits  of  him  hitherto  limned  and  given 
to  the  world  by  foreign  publicists  are  the 
merest  caricatures.  To  put  the  matter  suc- 
cinctly, Obregon  stands  on  a  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  level  than  his  race.  He  is 
endowed  in  a  greater  degree  with  those 
special  aptitudes  which  distinguish  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  he 
displays  some  of  the  most  valuable  traits 
of  the  Mexican  race.  Essentially  a  member 
of  the  class  of  doers,  gifted  with  initiative 
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Good  Luck  and 
Good  Health 
Are  One 

The  healthy  man  has  a  hopeful 
and  courageous  outlook  on  life. 

Sometimes  the  unthinking  at- 
tribute his  success  to  good  luck 
when  the  credit  really  belongs  to 
good  digestion. 

If  men  and  women  will  only 
pay  more  attention  to  their  diet 
and  Chew  Beeman's  Original 
Pepsin  Gum  ten  minutes  after  each 
meal  they  will  be  gratified  at  the 
beneficial  effect  on  their  digestion. 
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and  quick  resolve,  he  never  under  stress  of 
action  falters,  hesitates  or  reconsiders.  He 
is  of  the  same  mind  as  Marshal  Foch,  who 
wrote  in  my  album:  "To  wage  war  is  to  act 
with  decision  and  without  fear  of  respon- 
sibility after  having  deliberated."  He 
states  a  question  in  which  he  himself  is  an 
interested  party  with  fairness  to  his  antago- 
nist. He  is  chary  of  promising  and  punctual 
in  executing. 

Pageant,  rhetoric  and  every  kind  of 
bombast  are  abominations  to  him,  and  he 
agrees  with  Spinoza,  whose  works  he  never 
read,  when  he  said  that  when  one  applies 
one's  mind  to  politics  it  is  as  much  as  one 
can  do  to  keep  from  laughing  or  groaning 
at  the  deeds  which  they  inspire.  He  con- 
siders politics,  as  understood  and  practiced 
in  most  countries,  as  a  scourge  of  peoples 
and  would  fain  substitute  morality  and 
plain  dealing.  Like  Dean  Swift,  he  holds 
that  to  make  two  ears  of  corn  and  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before  is  to  render  a 
more  valuable  service  to  mankind  than  the 
best  efforts  made  by  the  race  of  professional 
politicians  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

His  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  per- 
sonality of  others,  which  is  no  mere  form, 
has  its  source  in  his  own  sense  of  human 
dignity.  Like  M.  Briand,  he  is  a  past 
master  of  the  difficult  art  of  saying  no  with- 
out offending  the  disappointed  suitor,  and 
he  seldom  fails  to  use  his  expressive  eyes  in 
conjunction  with  his  insinuating  voice  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  a  refusal.  Lastly,  he 
seems  to  be  quite  capable  of  enlisting  the 
services  of  men  more  richly  endowed  than 
himself.  I  say  he  seems,  because  he  has  not 
yet  met  any  such.  There  are  one  or  two 
distinguished  and  able  compatriots  of  his 
who  deny  him  friendship  and  cooperation, 
because  though  they  gladly  forgive  his  mis- 
takes they  cannot  pardon  him  his  su- 
periority. Even  friendship  can  seldom  rise 
to  this  degree  of  generosity. 

Applying  the  standards  then  by  which 
I  judged  Witte,  Venizelosand  other  eminent 
men  before  they  became  generally  known 
to  Alvaro  Obregon,  who  is  still  merely  a 
Mexican  general  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  newspaper  readers  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  even  so  much  as  that  to  the  bulk  of 
newspaper  readers  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  for  political  vision,  high  moral  purpose, 
skill  and  tact  in  dealing  with  men  and  con- 
trolling or  modifying  great  emergencies  and 
also — a  most  important  point — in  appearing 
opportunely  at  the  height  of  a  national 
crisis,  he  is  Mexico's  strongest  son,  her  man 
of  destiny. 

I  am  acquainted  with  his  schemes  of  re- 
construction, some  parts  of  which  I  propose 
to  dwell  upon  later  on.  For  the  moment 
I  will  content  myself  with  characterizing 
them  as  comprehensive,  statesmanlike  and, 
so  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge,  calculated 
to  lift  the  Mexican  state  chariot  from  the 
Serbonian  bog  into  which  his  predecessors 
plunged  it  and  place  it  on  the  road  of 
progress.  He  has  never  yet  set  his  hand  to 
an  enterprise  without  working  it  out  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  None  the  less,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  should  fail  in  this.  If  so, 
no  other  Mexican  stands  the  slightest  chance 
of  succeeding,  for  Obregon,  and  only  he, 
wields  a  sufficiently  powerful  lever  for  the 
work.    All  that  he  now  needs  is  a  fulcrum. 

The  General's  Boyhood 

Alvaro  Obregon  was  born  on  a  ranch  in 
the  district  of  Alamos,  in  the  north  of 
Mexico,  on  February  17,  1880.  His  stock 
is  supposed  to  be  Hiberno-Mexican,  the 
name  Obregon  being  a  Hispanicized  form  of 
O'Brien,  a  belief  to  which  he  himself  in- 
clines. His  features,  especially  the  eyes, 
which  are  expressive,  caressing  and  un- 
doubtedly Irish,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  less  prominent  traits,  impart  color  to 
the  supposition.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
eighteen  children,  of  whom  ten  are  still 
living;  but  as  they  all  support  themselves 
by  honest  labor,  live  very  modestly,  eschew 
politics  as  a  profession,  have  never  accepted 
any  posts  or  emoluments  from  the  govern- 
ment and  are  therefore  not  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers,  publicists  generally  assume 
that  Obregon  is  an  only  son.  For  otherwise 
would  not  his  brothers  have  followed  him 
to  the  political  scene  in  accordance  with  the 
time-honored  custom  of  the  country? 

When  Alvaro  was  a  few  months  old  his 
father  died,  bequeathing  to  the  widow  a 
burden  greater  than  she  could  bear.  Sehora 
Obregon  came  of  a  family  highly  distin- 
guished for  artistic  talents,  moral  energy 
and  physical  strength,  and  Schopenhauer's 


theory  that  the  intellectual  equipment  of 
a  man  is  an  inheritance  from  his  mother 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  in  the  case  of 
her  youngest  son. 

In  his  native  country  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintanceship of  some  thirty-odd  of  his 
blood  relations,  including  those  from  whom 
he  received  such  education  as  was  within 
his  reach,  and  while  there  I  learned  a  good 
deal  of  the  family  history.  Among  the 
stories  told  me  of  his  mother's  family— the 
Salidos — one  of  which  her  sister  was  the 
heroine  made  a  dent  in  my  memory  and  is 
perhaps  worth  reproducing.  One  night  the 
house  of  a  neighbor  was  attacked  and  gutted 
by  five  bandits,  who  rode  away  with  their 
booty.  On  learning  what  happened  Obre- 
gon's aunt  rose  hastily,  took  a  rifle, 
mounted  her  horse  and  chased  the  ruffians 
at  high  speed.  Having  come  up  with  them 
after  a  long  run,  she  shot  one  of  them  dead, 
wounded  two  others,  took  the  remaining 
two  prisoners  and  compelled  them  to  carry 
the  corpse  of  their  comrade  to  the  authori- 
ties, to  whom  she  duly  delivered  them  up. 
This  deed  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants. 

School  Days  at  Huatabampo 

As  Alvaro's  mother — a  woman  of  inde- 
fatigable energy,  exceptional  resourceful- 
ness and  altruism — was  unable  to  provide 
for  and  educate  her  youngest  offspring,  he 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  three  eldest 
sisters,  who  occupied  the'  responsible  but 
badly  paid  posts  of  schoolmistresses.  One 
of  them,  with  whom  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, took  especial  charge  of  his  moral 
upbringing.  She  laid  uncommon  stress 
upon  veracity  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
morality  and  punished  severely  every  de- 
viation from  truth,  every  act  or  word  de- 
noting a  lack  of  sincerity  or  candor. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
moral  side  of  Alvaro's  education  was  puri- 
tanical in  its  austerity,  if  compared  with 
that  which  most  of  his  countrymen  received, 
and  in  this  respect,  no  less  than  in  virtue 
of  his  inborn  qualities,  he  differs  to  a  note- 
worthy extent  from  the  bulk  of  his  com- 
patriots. Between  the  people  of  Sonora 
generally  and  those  of  the  central  and 
southern  states  there  is  a  marked  difference 
of  temperament  and  character.  To  the 
blend  of  the  Yaqui  Indian  and  the  Spaniard 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  influence  steadily 
growing  in  intensity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other  this  difference 
is  mainly  due.  Quickness  of  apprehension, 
resourcefulness,  independence,  energy,  and 
a  frank  address  which  dispenses  with  form 
and  often  merges  in  bluntness  are  among 
the  traits  that  mark  the  Sonorans  in  gen- 
eral and  the  people  of  Alamos,  Huata- 
bampo, Culiacan  and  Navojoa  in  especial. 
In  Obregon's  case  one  may  perhaps  add  the 
Hibernian  strain  and  the  early  struggle 
with  poverty  to  the  many  factors  that  have 
made  him  what  he  is. 

Dogmatic  religion  appears  to  have  had 
little  or  no  place  in  his  early  training.  It 
certainly  made  no  impress  on  his  memory 
and  never  formed  the  basis  of  his  morality. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  received  his 
first  communion  and  afterward  confirma- 
tion with  the  solemnity  customary  in  Cath- 
olic countries,  but  he  was  never  a  devout 
practicing  Catholic;  and  he  continued  in 
after  life  to  tread  the  path  traced  for  him 
by  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  a  fine  practical 
psychologist  and  shrewd  observer  of  men 
and  things.  Many  years  later  this  lady  was 
pitted  for  a  few  hours  in  a  conversational 
duel  against  the  most  ingenious  special 
pleader  in  the  republic.  This  man,  who  has 
little  sympathy  for  her  favorite  brother, 
was  defending  his  own  line  of  action  and 
explaining  to  her  that  antipathy  to  himself 
could  only  be  the  result  of  ignorance. 

"I  should  like  you,"  he  explained,  "to 
read  what  I 'Wrote  on  such  and  such  oc- 
casions, for  I  know  that  you  would  then  see 
how  I  have  been  misjudged." 

"There  are  some  men,"  the  lady  an- 
swered, "who  must  be  judged  not  by  what 
they  have  said,  but  by  what  they  have  left 
unsaid.  And  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
I  have  always  included  you  in  the  number." 

From  the  care  and  attention  of  his  sisters 
Alvaro  passed  into  the  public  school  of 
Huatabampo,  the  head— and  indeed  only- 
master  of  which  was  his  own  brother,  Don 
Jose,  with  whom  also  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted. Huatabampo  in  those  days  was 
a  hamlet  consisting  of  the  frailest  of  human 
habitations  dwelt  in  by  the  poorest  of  hard- 
working people,  who  had  to  exert  them- 
selves very  strenuously  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  There  were  about  two  score 


children,  including  a  few  Indians,  in  the 
school;  and  most  of  them  toiled  hard  when 
not  actually  at  their  lessons.  The  master, 
Don  Jose\  was  beloved  by  them  all.  • 

I  have  met  several  of  Alvaro  Obregon's 
schoolfellows,  and  they  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  brother  and  of  himself.  Indeed 
all  his  old  acquaintances  and  neighbors, 
some  of  them  poor,  struggling  folk,  hold  him 
in  the  highest  esteem.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  and 
this  exception  to  the  rule  undoubtedly  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Obregon  and  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs. 

This  simple  little  rustic  school  at  Huata- 
bampo was  quite  a  remarkable  institution 
in  its  way.  I  feel  tempted  to  liken  it  to 
a  rural  Baliol  College  with  Jowett  as  the 
chief  pedagogue— one  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  University  which  was  rendered  fa- 
mous by  Jowett  and  the  group  of  distin- 
guished men,  Arthur  J.  Balfour  among  the 
number,  whom  he  taught.  It  certainly  left 
a  deep  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  who  were 
subjected  to  its  discipline,  especially  on 
Alvaro  Obregon.  The  children  were  taught 
to  observe,  compare  and  criticize.  Upon 
veracity,  independent  judgment  and  dis- 
trust of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid.  The  lives  of  the 
scholars  and  of  their  parents  and  master 
were  permeated  by  an  overpowering  sense 
of  realities  which  left  no  scope  for  the 
dreaming  of  dreams.  So  popular  was  the 
teacher  and  so  interesting  were  the  lessons 
that  the  children  often  entered  the  school- 
room at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning 
instead  of  the  official  hour  of  eight.  There 
were  no  truants. 

Among  the  precocious  little  toilers  who 
came  thus  regularly  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  life  there  was  no  trace  of  any- 
thing like  faith  in  the  perfection  of  the 
present  scheme  of  things.  One  and  all,  they 
had  already  begun  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  found  it  strenuous.  Rather  a  spirit  of 
sharp  criticism  was  evoked  by  experience 
and  fostered  by  the  master,  a  spirit  which 
appears  to  have  shaped  Obregon's  thoughts 
and  inspired  his  action  ever  since.  The 
scholars  were  taught  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  aim  of  institutions,  to  gauge 
their  value  by  their  actual  achievements 
and  present  usefulness,  and  they  were  told 
that  all  progress  has  its  source  in  love  of 
social  justice  and  individual  freedom. 

A  Remarkable  Pedagogue 

From  Don  Jose,  who  was  a  rank  agnostic, 
the  scholars  had  little  chance  of  imbibing 
the  milk  of  Christian  doctrine.  There  was 
no  church  in  the  hamlet,  and  the  curate  of 
Culiacan  contented  himself  with  paying  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  place  in  order  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  and  to 
christen  the  children.  The  best  Catholics 
in  the  hamlet  were  the  Indians,  some  of 
whose  religious  customs  were  a  subject  of 
amusement  to  the  village  schoolmaster  and 
his  pupils.  For  example,  in  June,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  John,  it  was  customary  for  the 
Indians  to  carry  the  wooden  image  of  their 
patron  saint  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
river,  doff  his  straw  hat  and  gorgeous  clothes 
and  give  him  an  annual  bath. 

In  the  opinion  of  his  pupils,  Don  Jose  was 
a  zealous,  well-informed  and  successful 
pedagogue  who  possessed  the  rare  arts  of 
communicating  what  he  knew  and  of  rous- 
ing as  well  as  satisfying  curiosity  about 
the  practical  problems  of  life.  He  also  con- 
trived to  keep  his  wards  well  posted  on  the 
current  events  of  the  world,  and  they  in- 
formed me  that  they  used  to  know  by  heart 
the  names  and  exploits  of  most  of  the  public 
men  of  the  world,  including  the  generals  in 
the  war  then  being  waged  between  China 
and  Japan.  In  a  word,  they  already  felt 
themselves  units  of  the  community  of  man- 
kind of  which  they  were  taught  to  regard 
themselves  as  active  and  responsible 
members. 

"This  doctrine,"  General  Obregon  said 
to  me,  "I  have  never  ceased  to  take  to 
heart.  The  ever-present  consciousness  of 
the  unity  of  the  race  is  the  only  sound  basis 
of  a  national  policy  worthy  of  a  cultural 
people  or  of  one  which  aspires  to  culture. 
The  neglect  of  this  truth  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  sinister  errors  into  which  con- 
temporary statesmen  have  fallen;  and  be- 
fore their  blunders  can  be  corrected  the 
narrow  idea  underlying  them  must  be 
abandoned.  True,  a  nation,  like  an  indi- 
vidual, has  its  own  special  interests  and  is 
warranted  in  furthering  them  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  and  opportunities,  but  only 
within  legitimate  limits. 

(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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"What  a  pleasure!  I 
can  see  by  this  light  as 
well  as  by  daylight." 

"  Yes,  Madam,  that  is 
a  Duplexalite  —  I  have 
often  said  that  it  is  my 
greatest  asset  in  selling 
merchandise." 


No  need  to  wish  for  daylight 


HOW  often  when  someone  is  showing  you  the 
decorations  of  his  home,  or  a  new  piece  of 
furniture,  he  exclaims  apologetically,  "I  wish  you 
could  see  it  by  daylight." 
What  a  frank  admission  of  poor  lighting  this  is ! 
The  fact  is  that  people  have  become  so  used  to 
seeing  with  difficulty  after  dark,  that  poor  lighting 
has  been  accepted  as  inevitable.  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  that  furnishings  and  decorations  can  look 
their  best  only  eight  hours  in  every  twenty-four. 

Duplex  Lighting  has  changed  this  situation.  It  was 
invented  to  make  your  home  as  attractive  at  night 
as  by  early  morning  sunlight.  Under  it  you  will  dis' 
cover  new  beauties  in  your  walls,  curtains,  rugs  and 
furniture.  There  is  no  need  to  wish  for  daylight. 


Duplexalite  makes  possible  the  use  of  the  efficient 
MAZDA  C  lamp  in  the  home.  It  has  a  metal  de' 
flector  which  diffuses  most  of  the  light  rays  through' 
out  the  room  in  a  mellow  radiance,  and  a  glass 
diffusing  disc  through  which  other  rays  go  down' 
ward,  giving  an  added  intensity  of  light  beneath. 

In  the  kitchen  you  can  use  the  standard  Duplexa' 
lite,  without  a  shade.  In  the  living'room,  dining' 
room,  bed'room,  etc.,  you  may  use  beautiful  shades 
of  silk,  cretonne  or  parchment,  and  combine  ideal 
lighting  with  ideal  decoration  at  reasonable  expense. 

Dujplexalites  with  beautiful  shades  cost  no 
more  than  the  usual  "Lighting  fixtures." 

Your  electrical  dealer  can  install  Duplexalite  in  a  few 
minutes.  Send  the  coupon  for  an  interesting  illustrated  book' 
let,  "The  Light  to  Live  With." 


Duplex-a-lite 


°tfie  light  to  live  with" 


DUPLEX  LIGHTING  WORKS 

of  General  EJectric  Co. 
6  West  48th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  information.  I 
am  interested  in  lighting  for  the 

Home  □      Office  □      School  □ 
Store  □     Hotel  □ 

Please  send  me  name  of  nearest 
|  dealer  who  can  demonstrate  Q 

I 


Name- 


I  Address. 
I 
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PLUMB  AXE 

preferred  h 
Master  Woodsmen 


PLUMB  Double-Bit  Axe 

Two  axes  in  one:  one  thin-bladed 
for  felling  timber,  the  other  blade 
for  "swamping"— cutting  off  limbs 
and  removing  brush.  The  lumber- 
jack takes  this  Plumb  double-bit  axe 
into  the  woods  to  save  weight— have 
an  axe  for  every  purpose  and  one 
that  will  help  him  accomplish  most 
with  the  least  effort. 

Hand-forgedfinish  to  prevent  rust. 
Handle  beautifully  mahoganized. 
Price  $4.00 


WHEREVER  you  hear  the  merry  ring 
of  the  axe  in  the  woods . . .  from  the 
stilly,  wintry  Northland  to  the  warm,  shad- 
owy forests  of  the  South  . . .  the  Plumb  is 
the  preferred  axe.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Plumb  axes  are  used  by  master  choppers 
the  wide  world  over. 

Plumb  superiority  is  a  matter  of  scientific  and 
manufacturing  superiority. 

Materials  and  methods  exclusively  Plumb's  are 
the  reason  for  Plumb  axes  being  regarded  as  the 
standard  everywhere. 

Plumb  uses  such  immense  quantities  of  steel 
that  Plumb  steel  is  made  to  exact  chemical  speci- 
fications. 

With  an  exact  scientific  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  materials,  its  progress  through  the 
various  processes  develops  its  maximum  of  strength 
— toughness — spring  and  hardness. 

Hence  Plumb  axes,  double  and  single  bit,  are 
keen,  fast-cutting,  well-balanced  tools— the  kind  that 
makes  woodsmen  mighty  proud. 

And  Plumb  Tools  —  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes 
and  Sledges— are  regarded  as  the  standard.  Working- 
men  everywhere  say  of  Plumb  Tools  — 
"They're  worth  more.'* 


FAYETTE  R.  PLUMB,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  Established  18S6 

Sydney     Wellington     Melbourne    Brisbane    Manila  Johannesburg 
Sao  Paulo    Montevideo    Santiago    Buenos  Aires 


Foreign  Branches  and  Representatives: 


PLUMB 


Hammers  Hatchets 
Sledges  and  Axes 


PLUMB 
Single-Bit 
Axe 

Made  entirely  from 
one  piece  of  high-grade 
alloy  steel— the  Bit  is 
tempered  for  nearly  two 
inches  above  the  cutting 
edge.  The  Head  is 
toughened  for  driving 
wedges  —  will  outlast 
three  ordinary  heads. 
The  Eye,  treated  by  the 
armor-plate  heat  pro- 
cess, will  not  "buckle" 
nor  bend— keeps  han- 
dle firm.  Plumb  pat- 
terns always  uniform. 
Each  Plumb  axe  hand- 
forged,  finished  with 
handsomely  mahoga- 
nized handle. 

Price  $3.25 
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(Continued  from  Page  SO) 

"That  form  of  national  egotism  which 
takes  no  account  of  the  just  demands  of 
other  peoples  is  a  crime  against  that  larger 
community  which  it  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  all  progress  to  organize  as  compactly  as 
may  be.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
stream  of  human  tendency,  deliberate  and 
unconscious,  is  continually  flowing.  We 
are  too  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  individual 
and  the  nation  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  these  as  the  highest  objects  worthy  of 
our  pursuit,  whereas  real  progress  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  final  aims  of  the  species, 
one  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  organization 
of  a  world  community  knitted  together  by 
lofty  yet  feasible  purpose  and  founded 
upon  morality,  of  which  justice  is  an  inte- 
gral function." 

The  axiom  on  which  this  theory  is 
founded  may  be  challenged  by  many,  but 
the  benefits  it  is  capable  of  conferring  as  a 
canon  of  public  action  should  not  be  over- 
looked. At  all  events,  I  mention  the  sub- 
ject merely  as  an  indication  of  the  land  of 
teaching  Obregon  received  at  Huatabampo, 
of  the  train  of  thought  which  it  started  and 
of  the  fruits  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce. 

Thoroughly  moral  in  essentials — which, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  to  include  that 
stringency  of  view  respecting  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  which  prevails  among 
most  peoples  of  non-English  speech  and  is 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  their  ethical 
canons — Obregon  never  belonged  to  any 
church,  nor  has  he  ever  accepted  any 
dogma,  excepting  this,  that  there  are  none 
worthy  of  credence.  Against  churchmen 
who  employ  their  spiritual  authority  for 
political  purposes,  if  their  politics  run 
counter  to  his  own  cause,  his  hostility  is 
open  and  bitter,  and  during  the  civil  war 
he  displayed  it  in  the  capital  and  other 
places,  as  he  himself  admits.  Toward 
clerics  who  hold  aloof  from  public  affairs 
he  is  tolerant  and  unsympathetic.  I  have 
never  heard  him  say  a  harsh  word  of  any 
minister  of  religion  and,  little  though  he 
sympathizes  with  the  class,  he  is  a  sincere 
advocate  of  absolute  liberty  of  worship  to 
be  accorded  to  all  denominations  impar- 
tially. I  doubt,  however,  whether  he  has 
as  yet  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  liberty  has  been 
systematically  curtailed,  mainly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  principal  church  in  the 
republic. 

Obregon's  ethics  are  as  simple  as  his 
view  of  the  religious  side  of  life.  He  holds 
that  a  developed  sense  of  moral  obligation 
is  the  only  durable  cement  of  civilized 
society,  and  he  further  maintains  that  by 
the  degree  of  its  comprehensiveness  one 
can  measure  the  progress  of  a  nation  and 
of  the  human  race. 

"Excess  is  to  my  thinking  the  only 
vice,"  he  often  repeats,  "even  though  it 
be  the  exaggeration  of  virtue." 

High  Social  Aims 

Hence  he  naturally  leaves  a  somewhat 
large  margin  for  things  morally  indiffer- 
ent—larger than  is  usual  in  English- 
speaking  countries — and  his  tolerance  of 
certain  weaknesses  of  his  fellows  endears 
him  to  many.  But  to  dishonesty  and  de- 
ception he  gives  no  quarter.  Veracity, 
plain  dealing,  respect  for  one's  word  and 
integrity  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
are  among  the  virtues  the  lack  of  which 
denotes  an  inferior  category  of  men.  He 
professes  to  regard  them  as  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  a  cultured  community,  without 
which  no  constitution,  however  cleverly 
drawn  up,  can  create  an  organic  entity 
worthy  to  figure  among  the  progressive 
peoples  of  the  earth.  In  all  stages  of  his 
own  varied  career  as  mechanic,  agricultural 
laborer,  factory  hand,  military  leader  and 
head  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  zeal 
for  social  aims,  thirst  for  social  and  political 
justice,  at  first  vague  and  sporadic,  after- 
ward definite  and  continuous,  were  the 
mainsprings  of  such  of  his  activities  as  were 
not  devoted  to  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Though  Alvaro  Obregon's  leanings  are 
decidedly  toward  what  is  currently  known 
as  agnosticism,  he  has  not  escaped  the 
tendency,  so  marked  in  self-made  men,  to 
transform  the  attitude  of  suspended  judg- 
ment into  a  dogma  of  positive  denial  and 
to  pin  his  faith  to  that.  In  his  rationalism 
there  is  no  room  for  any  of  those  substi- 
tutes for  a  religious  system  which  some 
men  find  in  philosophy  and  others  in  the 
search  for  a  nexus  between  the  visible  and 
the  unseen.  In  a  word,  he  is  not  religious 
by  temperament  any  more  than  by  early 


training.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  wholly  free  from  a  spirit 
of  proselytism,  he  is  content  to  let  his 
neighbors  work  out  their  salvation  in  their 
own  way,  and  among  his  warmest  political 
partisans  are  pious  practicing  Catholics 
who  admire  in  him  the  statesman  who  is 
prepared  to  do  away  with  lawlessness  and 
bloodshed  and  to  substitute  justice  and 
morality  for  the  insincerity  and  corruption 
of  latter-day  politics. 

Obregon  once  had  a  curious  experience 
which  to  minds  more  akin  to  the  meta- 
physical temperament  might  have  served 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  speculation  of  a 
mystical  order,  but  in  his  case  led  merely 
to  a  note  of  interrogation  mentally  ad- 
dressed to  scientists.  It  turned  upon  the 
death  of  his  mother,  who  was  worshiped 
by  her  numerous  children  not  only  for  the 
generosity  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  their  good  but  also  for 
the  sweetness  and  firmness  with  which  she 
faced  her  trials  and  hid  them  from  those 
whom  they  would  have  grieved  and  might 
have  dispirited.  Toward  Alvaro  in  particu- 
lar she  displayed  a  warmth  of  affection 
which  he  still  loves  to  recall.  It  was  to 
him,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old  and 
penniless,  that  she  confided  the  care  of  his 
sisters,  for  she  had  a  presentiment,  or  rather 
the  firm  conviction,  that  he  would  one  day 
rise  to  a  high  position  in  the  social  scale. 

Jl  Curious  Experience 

Well,  he  and  his  brother  were  employed 
far  from  the  town  where  Senora  Obregon 
dwelt,  on  a  hacienda,  working  twelve  hours 
daily,  earning  a  mere  pittance  and  improv- 
ing their  minds  in  their  leisure  hours  at 
night  by  reading  aloud  to  each  other.  Un- 
fortunately, the  only  books  available — 
those  of  the  landed  proprietor — were  al- 
most exclusively  novels,  and  mostly  poor 
ones.  One  night  after  Alvaro  had  gone  to 
sleep  his  brother  woke  him  up  and  said: 
"I  have  terrible  news  for  you.  Mother  is 
dead." 

"Whatever  do  you  mean?"  rejoined 
Alvaro.  "Have  you  been  dreaming?" 

"No,  nor  sleeping  either.  Wide  awake,  I 
have  just  seen  her  as  I  now  see  you.  She 
lay  on  the  bed  a  corpse,  rigid  and  blood- 
less, her  face  drawn  and  her  skin  like  parch- 
ment. I  actually  saw  her." 

Alvaro  argued  against  the  possibility  of 
such  an  apparition,  set  it  down  to  a  hallu- 
cination, and  after  a  time  induced  his 
brother  to  go  back  to  bed. 

Soon  afterward,  however,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  the  brother  returned 
with  an  account  of  a  second  apparition  and 
protesting  that  he  could  not  sleep. 

"Well,"  rejoined  Alvaro,  "I  have  to  be 
up  betimes  in  the  morning  and  at  my  work, 
so  I  cannot  afford  to  do  without  sleep  in 
order  to  keep  you  company.  You  are  ill." 

He  then  woke  up  the  housekeeper  and 
asked  for  some  medicine  to  calm  his 
brother's  nerves  and,  having  obtained  it,  he 
went  to  bed,  slept  soundly  and  rose  next 
morning  as  usual.  Two  days  passed  after 
that,  during  which  he  forgot  the  incident 
completely.  But  during  the  night  of  the 
second  day  he  heard  the  clatter  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  afar  off,  and  suddenly  the  episode  re- 
vived in  his  memory.  Gradually  the  sound 
grew  louder,  and  then  stopped.  He  felt 
certain  that  it  bore  a  direct  relation  to  him- 
self and  his  mother.  The  horseman  entered 
the  house.  He  was  a  messenger  with  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Senora  Obregon, 
who  had  expired  at  the  exact  moment  of  the 
first  apparition. 

All  the  school  children  of  Huatabampo 
performed  menial  and  other  work  at  home 
for  their  parents,  but  none  of  them  toiled 
as  hard  or  began  as  young  as  Alvaro  Ob- 
regon. At  the  early  age  of  five  he  was 
already  making  himself  useful  about  the 
shanty,  and  by  the  time  he  was  seven  he 
was  intrusted  with  much  of  the  household 
work,  including  the  purchase  of  provisions, 
and  so  on.  When  less  than  thirteen  he 
obtained  the  use  of  a  patch  of  land  for  him- 
self, on  which  he  planted  tobacco,  culti- 
vating it  with  the  utmost  care  whenever  he 
could  steal  a  few  minutes  from  his  other 
avocations.  The  little  crop  he  harvested, 
dried,  prepared,  cut  and  made  into  ciga- 
rettes, to  which  he  gave  the  name  America. 
But  as  the  quality  was  not  of  the  highest, 
the  demand  was  very  slack  and  the  venture 
threatened  to  be  a  failure,  whereupon  one 
of  his  mates,  who  is  now  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  went  to  the  few  shops  in  the  place, 
as  if  sent  by  his  father,  to  purchase  the 
brand  America.  None  of  the  salesmen  had 
the  cigarettes  in  stock,  but,  roused  by  these 


inquiries,  they  promptly  invested  in  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  young  Obregon  got  some 
slight  return  for  his  time  and  labor.  He  ac- 
tually registered  his  tobacco  factory  under 
the  law,  got  his  brother  to  work  for  him  and 
paid  him  in  smokes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  iron  of  pov- 
erty, to  the  pressure  of  which  Alvaro  was 
thus  subjected  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  left  no  abiding  mark  either  on  his 
character  or  on  his  life  philosophy.  To  him 
it  was  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  not  a  debase- 
ment. One  could  live  on  very  little  in  Hua- 
tabampo thirty-five  years  ago,  especially  if 
one  were  a  native  of  the  place.  His  brother, 
the  schoolmaster,  received  a  salary  of 
twenty  pesos  a  month — about  ten  dol- 
lars— and  was  contented  with  his  lot  until 
opportunity  offered  to  better  it.  But  once 
in  a  while  Alvaro  was  in  sore  straits  and  re- 
quired an  extraordinary  exertion  to  keep 
himself  at  the  level  of  his  schoolmates, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  better  off  than  he. 
Thus  at  the  annual  examinations,  which 
were  conducted  with  a  certain  degree  of 
ceremony,  it  was  deemed  the  correct  thing 
to  appear  in  a  hat.  But  young  Obregon  had 
been  living  without  headgear  and  could 
not  raise  the  money  to  purchase  any.  On 
the  eve  of  the  great  day  he  was  sorely  per- 
plexed, but  after  sundown  he  had  a  plan 
ready.  He  borrowed  a  machine,  dispensed 
with  sleep,  obtained  a  quantity  of  rice 
straw,  plaited  it,  took  it  down  to  the  river 
and  soaked  it,  returned,  and  made  a  hat 
which  took  everybody  by  surprise  next 
morning. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  working  as  a 
mechanic,  without,  however,  abandoning 
school;  and  those  who  were  his  school- 
mates then  assert  that  he  acquired  consid- 
erable proficiency  in  his  work.  This  was 
natural  enough,  for  not  only  was  he  gifted 
with  unusual  acumen  and  healthy  curios- 
ity but  he  possessed— and  still  possesses — 
the  most  prodigious  memory  of  any  human 
being  I  have  ever  met.  I  once  gave  him  the 
names  of  every  card  in  the  pack  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  and  not  only  did  he  repeat  them 
in  that  order  but  when  I  called  out  the 
number  he  named  the  card,  and  this  not 
only  at  once  but  ten  days  later.  I  tested 
him  in  other  ways,  and  I  can  truly  affirm 
that  I  have  never  met  a  person  gifted  with 
such  a  receptive,  retentive  and  responsive 
memory.  He  will  encounter  by  chance  a 
friend  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  and  he  can  at  once  continue  the 
conversation  which  they  broke  off  at  that 
remote  date.  He  still  speaks  with  a  certain 
degree  of  fluency  the  Yaqui  language, 
which  he  acquired  as  a  boy.  I  have  heard 
him  talk  it  on  several  occasions;  but  un- 
happily it  is  the  only  foreign  tongue  he  has 
ever  tried  to  master. 

Seeking  His  Fortune 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  school  years 
came  to  an  end  with  an  incident  which 
impressed  him  somewhat  at  the  time  and 
was  regarded  by  his  political  friends  in  later 
life  as  an  indication  that  Providence  or 
Destiny  had  some  special  work,  some  mo- 
mentous mission,  in  store  for  him.  Though 
only  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he  had  long  desired 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world  and  had 
made  various  inquiries  about  an  opening, 
but  without  result. 

One  day,  however,  he  received,  to  his  joy, 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Durango  who  was 
making  his  own  way  there  successfully, 
offering  him  employment  of  a  congenial 
kind  and  scope  for  his  enterprise.  Accord- 
ingly he  scraped  together  a  few  pesos  and 
took  a  ticket  from  the  little  port  of  Medano 
Blanco,  in  Sonora,  to  Mazatlan  on  board  a 
steamer  called  Porfirio.  On  his  way  to 
Medano  Blanco,  however,  he  received  a 
telegram  informing  him  that  the  boat 
would  not  touch  that  port,  whereupon  he 
returned  home  disappointed.  Hardly  was 
he  back  when  another  message  reached  him 
to  the  effect  that  the  Porfirio  was  on  its 
way  to  the  little  port,  but  that  he  must 
make  haste  if  he  intended  to  travel  by  her. 
He  again  took  leave  of  his  friends,  including 
a  little  sweetheart  to  whom  he  was  engaged, 
set  out  with  great  expedition  and  moved 
as  rapidly  as  the  state  of  the  roads  per- 
mitted. But  to  his  regret  the  vessel  had 
already  gone.  He  was  disappointed,  but 
nowise  cast  down. 

Obregon  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
unduly  dispirited  by  the  pranks  played  him 
by  circumstances.  His  temperament  is  de- 
cidedly sanguine  and  marked  by  unusual 
resiliency.  Only  once  did  he  entirely  lose 
hope,  under  circumstances  which  will  be 
recorded  later  on;  and  then,  too,  strange  to 


for  comfort 

You  will  never  know  real 
suspender  comfort  until  you 
have  a  pair  of  Presidents 
automatically  adjusting 
themselves  to  your  every 
movement. 


Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 

Made  at  Shirley  Massachusetts 
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2  minutes  left . .  J 

We  were  on  our  opponents'  one-yard 
line.  It  was  fourth  down — and  the 
first  three  downs  we'd  failed  to  gain. 
The  ball  was  snapped  back — then  I 
found  an  unexpected  weakening 
through  right  tackle  and  went  right 
through  for  a  touch-down. 

Did  they  yell !  !  I'll  say  they  did !  !  ! 

And  as  it  was  the  last  game  of  the  season, 
coach  let  me  have  some  Owls.  Say,  that's  a 
regular  touch-down,  too— that  Owl  Cigar. 
The  General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  sure  must 
have  a  champ  bunch  of  talent,  the  way  they 
put  Owl  together  for  8c.  I  hear  they  keep 
an  endowment  fund  of  $3,000,000  for  to- 
bacco alone,  just  so  that  every  leaf  will  be 
trained  one  and  a  half  years  to  make  it 
extra  mellow.  Try  Owl — the  Owl  Brand 
with  the  Brown  Band — that's  my  advice. 


OC 

O  straight 

Box  of  50:  $3.75 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


INC 


say,  he  was  saved  from  death  by  a  curious 
coincidence  of  unlooked-for  occurrences. 
But  to  conclude  this  story:  A  few  days 
after  his  return  home  from  Medano  Blanco 
he  learned  that  the  Porfirio,  which  he  had 
twice  missed,  was  caught  in  a  heavy  storm 
and  lost  together  with  every  soul  on  board. 

After  that  he  decided  to  take  employ- 
ment wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  very 
soon  he  received  an  offer  in  his  own  state  of 
Sonora  to  work  as  a  mechanic  in  a  hacienda. 
It  was  there  that  the  episode  occurred  by 
which  he  received  the  mysterious  announce- 
ment of  his  mother's  death.  The  proprietor 
under  whom  he  served,  and  indeed  most  of 
those  who  were  his  employers  during  this 
period  of  storm  and  stress,  were  kind- 
hearted  men  who  took  an  interest  of  a  sort 
in  the  well-being  of  their  workmen.  But  it 
was  purely  superficial  and  temporary  and 
therefore  led  to  nothing.  Only  the  very 
strong  could  hope  to  rise  in  time  to  a  posi- 
tion of  economic  independence,  and  even 
they  had  to  put  forth  superhuman  efforts. 
Obregon's  novitiate  was  long  and  weari- 
some. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  exchanged 
the  hacienda  for  a  sugar  factory,  where  he 
also  discharged  the  duties  of  night  watch- 
man and  was  intrusted  with  important 
functions  that  necessitated  extreme  punctu- 
ality and  a  developed  sense  of  responsibility. 
Here,  too,  he  won  golden  opinions  from  his 
employers,  but  discerned  no  prospect  of 
such  promotion  as  he  deemed  commensu- 
rate with  his  capacities.  Years  afterward, 
when  commanding  the  troops  in  Sinaloa, 
he  and  his  staff  visited  the  workshop  in 
Navotato  and  examined  the  lathe  at  which 
he  was  wont  to  work. 

At  last  Obregon  resolved  to  set  up  for 
himself.  Renting  a  plot  of  land,  he  tilled  it, 
lived  as  best  he  could  on  his  scanty  savings 
until  harvest  time,  toiling  in  the  meanwhile 
with  might  and  main.  In  his  home  I  saw  a 
photograph  taken  of  him  in  those  days, 
when  he  was  digging  a  canal  for  irrigation. 
Little  by  little  he  prospered  on  the  land, 
contracted  for  work  and  executed  it 
satisfactorily,  until  at  last  he  rose  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  little  manor  house  bearing  the 
significant  name  of  Ruined  Cottage.  I  have 
met  and  talked  to  several  of  the  workmen 
who  were  his  mates  during  that  period  of 
his  life  struggle,  and  they  still  regard  him 
as  a  comrade. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  wedded  his 
first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 


who  are  still  living.  In  connection  with  this  i 
marriage  an  incident  occurred  which  brings 
into  sharp  relief  his  settled  attitude  toward 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  nominal  member 
and  also  his  detestation  of  anything  that 
resembles  hypocrisy.  He  called  on  the 
clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the  cere-  1 
mony. 

"You  will  have  to  go  to  confession," 
explained  the  priest,  "before  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony." 

"But  I  don't  believe  in  confession," 
Obregon  rejoined,  "and  surely  you  would 
not  have  me  play  at  make-believe!" 

"Well,  but  you  have  the  alternative — 
you  can  pay  the  fee  which  exempts  those 
who  do  not  comply  with  the  religious  re- 
quirements." 

"I  wish  I  could,  but  I  am  poor  and  can- 
not afford  so  much  money." 

"Very  well,  then,  you  must  confess." 

Obreg6n,  intent  on  marriage,  had  no 
choice.  He  went  to  confession,  but  when 
asked  what  sins  he  had  committed  he  re- 
plied: 

"None.  I  have  done  nothing  in  malice. 
I  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  any  of  my 
deliberate  acts  and  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
having  to  tell  you  so." 

That  brief  conversation  exhausted  the 
matter.  The  priest  insisted  no  further  and 
the  wedding  took  place  in  due  course. 

A  fairly  safe  test  of  a  man's  integrity  and 
general  moral  worth  is  the  degree  of  con- 
sideration he  enjoys  among  those  in 
whose  midst  he  has  grown  up  and  made  his 
way  in  the  world.  And,  judged  by  this 
standard,  I  may  say  that  few  Mexicans 
would  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  Obregon  fairly  established 
among  his  own  shrewd,  observant  neigh- 
bors. His  word  there  is  a  bond;  between 
promise  and  execution  there  is  only  the  in- 
terval defined  in  advance  by  himself;  and 
he  can  fairly  accept  as  a  debt  the  high 
praise  which  the  entire  community  bestows 
on  him  unstintingly.  One  of  the  many 
manifestations  of  public  confidence — which 
was  also  his  first  initiation  into  public  life — 
was  his  election  to  the  post  of  president  of 
the  municipality  of  Huatabampo  under  the 
government  of  Francisco  Madero.  It  also 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  civil  wars  which  well-nigh  ruined  the 
republic,  turned  Obregon's  name  into  a 
clarion  and  finally  raised  him  to  the 
presidency. 
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The  Original  Double  Service  Socket 


Half  The  Users  of  Electricity 
Use  This  Handy  Plug 

Millions  of  users  of  electricity  are  making  single  electric  light  sockets 
do  the  work  of  two  by  means  of  the  famous  Benjamin  TwoAVay 
Plug.  This  handy  device  screws  into  any  electric  light  socket  or 
screw  base  wall  receptacle  and  gives  you  a  place  for  a  light  bulb 
and  any  electrical  appliance.  Thus  you  have  light  and  power  from 
a  single  socket  at  the  same  time.  The 


has  made  good  everywhere.  Its  success  has  brought  imitations. 
Protect  yourself  by  asking  for  and  getting  a  Benjamin  Two 'Way 
Plug.  Look  for  the  word  Benjamin  stamped  in  the  brass  shell.  It 
is  your  best  service  insurance. 

As\  Your  Electrical  Dealer 

OR.  «l.25  EACH 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


The  Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade  Holder  enables  you  to  use  your 
present  shades  with  Benjamin  Two-Way  Plugs.  You  can  keep  the 
kinks  out  of  your  electrical  appliance  cords  with  Benjamin 
No.  903  Swivel  Attachment  Plugs.  Your  electrical  dealer 
knows,  endorses  and  sells  these  handy  devices. 


Remember  the  Name 

"Every  Wired  Home  Needs 
Three  or  More" 


Roving 
an 

Extra 
Sock, 
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Stop  the 
compression-leaks 
with  Clover  Now 

YOU  can't  forget  compression-leaks. 
Sooner  or  later  trouble  bobs  up.  The 
engine  labors  and  strains  at  tasks  too  great 
for  its  weakened  power. 

Then  the  trouble-finder  gets  on  the  job. 
He  must  locate  all  compression-leaks.  First 
of  all  he  grinds  the  valves,  then  he  gets 
after  the  piston-leaks. 

GLOVER  grinds  valves 

Clover  gives  the  valves  a  tight  seat.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  motorists  have  used 
Clover  for  the  past  12  years.  Valves  need 
Clover  every  2,000  miles. 

CLOVER  laps  piston-rings 

But  even  though  the  valves  are  tight,  com- 
pression often  sneaks  past  the  pistons. 
Clover  makes  new  and  old  piston-rings 
leak-proof.  They  must  be  fitted  or  else  the 
engine  will  "pump"  oil,  and  leak  com- 
pression. 

GLOVER  removes  score  marks 

Don't  think  that  scored  cylinders  mean 
reboring.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  good 
lapping  with  Clover  will  save  you  the  cost 
of  reboring  and  a  new  set  of  pistons. 

Clover  is  a  patented  mixture  of  evenly  graded 
abrasives  and  solid  oil  which  cannot  run.  Clover 
cuts  fast  and  true.  It  will  not  score  or  scratch. 
It  remains  uniform  on  the  work. 

We  tell  you  how  to  do  it 

We  tell  you  how  to  stop  compression-leaks  in 
Bulletins  No.  75  on  Valve  Grinding  and  No.  80  on 
Cylinder  Lapping,  Fitting  Piston-Rings,  etc.  The 
full  story  told  interestingly. 

Industries  use  it  too 

Clover  merit  is  proved  in  every  large  industry  where 
grinding  and  lapping  are  necessary.  They  use  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  Clover  every  month. 


Machine  Shops  Use  Clover 

Clover  Lapping  Compounds  are  used  as 
standard  abrasives  in  such  shops  as: 

Mercer  Automobile  Co. 

Phil.  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Lycoming  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Vim  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Buffalo  Gasoline  Motor  Co. 
116  different  industries  use  Clover  for  lap- 
ping, grinding,  polishingand  surfacing  work. 
Seven  grades  packed  in  1 -lb.  cans.  Onegrade 
to  the  can.  Tell  us  the  job  to  be  done  and 
we'll  tell  you  which  grade  will  do  it  best. 


rinqi 
Lapping  Compound 

NORWALK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Technical  questions 
gladly  answered 


Clover  Mfo.  Co. 

116  Main  Street 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  the  Clover  Instruction  Bulletins  and 
samples  of  Clover  Compound  for — 
[]  Car  Owner       []  Distributor  f]  Public  Garage 
[]  Machine  Shop  fJTractor        []  Utility  Engines 


Print  Name . 
Address  


TEE  ©OMUL  OF  CEMTMML  EUMOPEMNi 


At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  people  in 
Poland  who  would  like  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  number  of  people  who  are  ac- 
tually in  a  position  to  do  so.  Poland  has 
been  fighting  a  great  war  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki  during  the  past  year,  and  she  has 
needed  he/  sons  to  fight  her  battles.  Con- 
sequently it  has  not  been  easy  for  Poles  to 
get  permission  to  go  to  America.  Obstacles 
have  been  thrown  in  their  way.  Not  so 
many  obstacles,  however,  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Hebrews  of  Po- 
land who  have  relatives  and  friends  in 
America. 

The  chief  of  the  emigration  section  of  the 
Polish  Labor  Ministry  told-  me  early  in 
1920  that  250,000  residents  of  Poland  were 
ready  to  go  to  America  as  soon  as  they 
could  obtain  sailing  accommodations.  Rela- 
tives in  America  had  written  letters  asking 
that  they  be  allowed  to  come  and  stating 
that  they  would  be  cared  for  on  their 
arrival.  They  had  been  supplied  from 
America  with  money  for  the  trip.  Of  this 
number,  said  the  Polish  emigration  officials, 
ninety  per  cent,  or  225,000,  were  Hebrews. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Immigration  shows  that  the  number  of 
Hebrews  entering  the  United  States  in  the 
few  years  before  the  war  was  very  large.  In 
1904,  the  first  year  in  which  more  than 
100,000  came,  106,236  entered  the  coun- 
try. The  high-water  mark  was  reached 
in  1906,  when  153,748  Hebrews  dis- 
embarked on  our  shores.  Another  good 
year  was  1914.  During  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  thirtieth  of  that  year  138,051 
came. 

A  large  part  of  this  Hebrew  immigration 
came  from  Austrian  Poland,  Russian  Po- 
land and  German  Poland;  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  Hebrews  in  the  world  are 
concentrated  there.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  expelled  the  Jews,  and  Po- 
land was  designated  as  the  place  where 
they  might  settle.  When  Poland  was  par- 
titioned Russian  Poland  was  made  the 
Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement  for  the  Russian 
Empire — the  place  where  the  Jews  could  live 
without  persecution.  The  Hebrews  in  these 
districts  are  anxious  to  come  to  America, 
not  because  they  are  oppressed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  used  to  be,  not  because 
they  are  in  greater  economic  distress,  but 
because  America  has  been  very  heavily  ad- 
vertised during  the  past  few  years  as  the 
source  of  all  good  things  in  the  world.  The 
economic  distress  of  these  wretched  people, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  has  always  been 
so  close  to  the  extreme  limit  that  they  were 
dulled  to  distress'  finer  points.  If  they 
lived  on  beans  and  beets  in  1912  their  dis- 
tress didn't  increase  if  the  beans  were 
moldy  and  the  beets  decayed  in  1920.  Any 
lot  was  preferable  to  their  own. 

American  Relief  Work 

The  Hebrews  of  Poland  have  long  be- 
lieved that  any  energetic  person  could 
become  wealthy  in  America  by  the  delight- 
fully simple  method  of  running  round  the 
streets  and  prying  the  gold  coins  from  be- 
tween the  paving  stones  with  a  nutpick. 
The  big  steamship  lines  had  thousands  of 
agents  scattered  over  Galicia.  Each  emi- 
grant that  an  agent  handed  over  to  a  steam- 
ship line  meant  a  commission  for  the  agent. 
Consequently  if  they  could  persuade  any- 
body to  go  to  America  by  assuring  him  that 
American  hens  were  in  the  habit  of  laying 
diamond-studded  earrings  on  Mondays 
and  platinum  watches  on  Fridays,  they 
would  gladly  do  so.  And  in  many  cases 
they  did.  The  steamship  agents  who  stimu- 
late emigration  have  vanished;  but  the 
fairy  tales  which  they  told  about  America 
are  still  related  to  goggle-eyed  infants  by 
long-whiskered  Galician  grandfathers  who 
still  hope  to  choke  a  few  diamond  laval- 
lieres  out  of  American  hens  before  they 
leave  this  vale  of  tears. 

Since  the  war,  moreover,  the  activities  of 
various  American  relief  organizations  and 
the  advertisements  of  the  American  Relief 
Warehouses  have  led  the  residents  of  Po- 
land and  all  the  other  Central  European 
countries  as  well  to  believe  that  the  old 
days  of  having  to  hunt  for  money  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  superseded  by  an  era  during 
which  Americans  force  money  on  foreign- 
ers. The  American  Relief  Warehouse 
scheme,  which  is  easily  the  most  effective 
relief  idea  ever  evolved,  was  originated  by 
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Herbert  Hoover.  Warehouses  have  been 
secured  all  over  Europe  and  stocked  with 
bundles  of  American  food.  Destitute  per- 
sons in  the  countries  of  Central  Europe 
send  postals  to  relatives  or  friends  in  Amer- 
ica asking  for  help,  whereat  the  relatives  or 
friends  buy  food  drafts  at  American  banks 
in  the  name  of  their  European  friends. 
The  names  are  sent  to  Europe,  and  pack- 
ages of  food  are  at  once  delivered  to  the 
persons  named. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  this 
American  Relief  Warehouse  scheme  the 
American  Relief  Administrations  in  differ- 
ent European  countries  have  got  out  post- 
ers which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  American 
flags.  "Do  you  have  relatives  or  friends  in 
America?"  ask  these  posters.  If  so,  they 
continue,  one  only  needs  to  send  cards  to 
them  in  order  to  get  food. 

Millions  From  America 

In  the  old  days  the  steamship  lines  got 
out  posters  for  European  circulation  de- 
picting the  glories  of  the  life  in  America, 
including  a  solid  gold  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
skyscrapers  edged  with  two-carat  diamonds. 
These  posters  were  regarded  in  America  as 
immigration  stimulators,  and  were  frowned 
on  with  a  large  amount  of  thoroughness. 
But  no  steamship  line  ever  got  out  a  poster 
that  was  more  of  an  immigration  stimulator 
than  the  American  Relief  Warehouse  post- 
ers. They  convey  the  distinct  idea  that 
everyone  in  America  has  so  much  money 
that  he  is  willing  to  give  away  a  large  wad 
of  it  to  almost  anyone — so  much  money 
that  he  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  what  to  do 
with  it. 

Another  excellent  advertisement  for  the 
advantages  that  accrue  to  a  residence  in 
America  as  against  a  residence  in  Poland  is 
the  large  amount  of  money  sent  back  to 
Poland  by  American  immigrants.  There 
are  a  great  many  large  Hebrew  communi- 
ties in  Poland  which  have  little  visible 
means  of  subsistence  except  the  money  that 
is  sent  back  by  relatives  who  have  gone  to 
America. 

The  American  consulate  in  Warsaw  is  lo- 
cated above  the  Discount  Bank  of  Warsaw. 
As  I  mounted  the  stairs  on  my  first  visit  to 
the  American  consulate  I  heard  the  peculiar 
combination  of  wail  and  moan  and  shriek 
which  is  usually  made  by  a  frightened  mob 
attempting  to  escape  bodily  harm.  I 
pushed  open  a  pair  of  swinging  doors  open- 
ing from  the  stairway  and  walked  down  a 
corridor  toward  the  sound.  The  corridor 
ended  in  a  small  balcony  over  the  main 
banking  room  of  the  Discount  Bank.  It 
was  an  ordinary  bank,  like  the  average 
large  American  bank.  The  floor  was  about 
eighteen  paces  square,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  conventional  tellers'  and  cash- 
iers' cages;  and  every  available  inch  of 
space  on  the  floor  was  occupied  by  a  howl- 
ing, pushing,  squirming  mass  of  humanity 
attempting  to  collect  money  that  had  been 
sent  from  America.  There  wasn't,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  room  for  another  person  in 
the  room.  The  component  parts  of  this 
mob  were  fighting  to  get  to  one  of  the  two 
windows  where  they  exchanged  slips  of 
paper  for  money.  Venerable  old  men  with 
long  beards  and  faces  distorted  clawed  re- 
morselessly at  women  who  were  kicking  in 
their  attempts  to  forge  ahead.  This  is  one 
of  Warsaw's  leading  banks.  Every  cent  is 
paid  out  on  the  orders  from  America — 
eventually.  Yet  such  scenes  as  I  have  de- 
scribed were  daily  occurrences  early  in 
1920. 

The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  is  an 
American  organization  which  does  an 
enormous  amount  of  efficient  and  praise- 
worthy relief  work  among  the  Hebrews  of 
Poland.  Money  sent  from  America  through 
this  committee  was  being  delivered  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  Poland  without  cost. 
Dr.  Isidore  Hirshfield,  head  of  the  commit- 
tee, showed  me  the  records  of  money  re- 
ceived from  America  in  the  Warsaw  office 
and  delivered  in  all  parts  of  Poland.  An 
average  of  $1,000,000  a  month  was  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  alone,  destined  for  Hebrews  in 
Poland.  Doctor  Hirshfield  stated  that 
most  of  this  million  a  month  came  in  very 
small  sums,  and  that  they  were  obviously 
test  remittances,  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  whether  or  not  they  would  go 
through.  On  finding  that  they  were  going 
through,  the  senders  would  probably  greatly 
increase  the  amounts  of  the  remittances. 


Doctor  Hirshfield  called  my  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  many  Hebrews,  on 
reaching  America,  had  Anglicized  their 
names  or  changed  the  character  of  their 
names  by  altering  one  or  two  letters  or 
dropping  a  syllable.  The  books  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  showed  countless 
cases  of  this  sort. 

There  are  many  other  agencies  through 
which  American  immigrants  send  money  to 
relatives  in  Poland,  and  some  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, are  thoroughly  unreliable  and 
crooked.  Experts  "on  the  finances  of  emi- 
grants from  Poland  to  America  estimated 
for  me  that  as  soon  as  the  emigrants  feel 
that  they  are  safe  in  sending  money  back  to 
Poland  $100,000,000  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  American  money 
that  will  be  sent  back  to  Poland  every  year 
by  mail,  relief  organizations,  banks  and 
private  banks.  Doctor  Hirshfield  declared 
that  it  was  literally  true  that  in  normal 
times  there  are  great  numbers  of  Polish 
towns  in  which  a  leading  industry  consists 
of  going  to  the  post  office  once  a  month  to 
get  money  from  America.  The  post  office 
in  one  Polish  village  reported  early  in  1920 
that  thirty-seven  former  residents  send 
home  an  average  of  $665  each  a  year.  As  can 
readily  be  imagined,  even  by  persons  with 
half-baked  and  runty  imaginations,  every 
American  dollar  sent  back  by  an  emigrant 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  recip- 
ient's starting  for  America  right  away. 

Some  of  the  private  banks  that  under- 
take to  send  money  from  America  to  Po- 
land handle  the  money  in  such  a  way  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  sent  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  the 
short  end. 

The  authorities  were  on  the  trail  of  the 
representative  of  a  private  banker  while  I 
was  in  Warsaw.  He  was  a  Hebrew  who  had 
emigrated  to  America  in  his  early  youth 
and  had  now  come  back  to  exploit  his  own 
people.  Let  us  call  him  Jones. 

Jones  and  His  Confidence  Game 

The  chief  reason  for  Jones'  unpopularity 
with  the  authorities  lay  in  his  tirelessness  in 
assuring  the  poor  Hebrews  in  the  provinces 
that  he  could  fix  it  up  for  them  to  get  to 
America.  In  return  for  his  invaluable 
service  he  demanded  only  a  small  amount 
of  money — say,  500  marks,  or  about  four 
dollars — from  each  person.  He  had  photo- 
graphs showing  himself  surrounded  by 
emigrants  whom  he  claimed  to  have  taken 
to  America.  All  the  people  in  the  photo- 
graphs looked  as  pleased  and  smug  and 
self-satisfied  as  though  they  had  just  come 
in  from  cleaning  gold  pieces  off_the  pave- 
ment with  a  dustpan.  Needless" to  say,  it 
was  a  fake  photograph,  and  Jones  was  no 
more  capable  of  helping  anyone  get  to 
America  than  he  was  of  making  the  sun 
stand  still  by  threatening  it  with  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Poland  that  in 
order  to  be  popular  a  man  needs  only  to  tell 
the  poor  people  that  he  can  help  them  go  to 
America.  He  will  at  once  be  hailed  as  a 
savior;  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  isn't 
strangled  by  the  people  who  wish  to  show 
their  gratitude  by  kissing  him.  The  people 
fairly  fought  for  the  privilege  of  forcing 
their  money  on  Jones.  Trusting  implicitly 
in  the  promises  of  the  handsome  American, 
people  gold  their  homes  and  their  house- 
hold belongings,  jammed  themselves  into 
vermin-ridden  trains  and  proceeded  to 
Warsaw.  On  arriving  in  Warsaw  they  be- 
gan to  ask  questions.  They  soon  found 
that  Jones  had  deceived  them.  Their 
scanty  stores  of  money  quickly  vanished 
before  the  ruinous  prices.  The  city, 
jammed  with  refugees,  offered  no  place 
where  they  could  lodge.  In  hundreds  of 
cases  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  fares  of  the  unfor- 
tunates back  to  their  home  towns,  where — 
having  sold  their  belongings — they  were 
forced  to  live  on  charity  and  make  a  new 
start  in  life.  That  was  what  Jones  the 
American  was  doing,  in  addition  to  getting 
a  list  of  people  who  had  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica so  that  his  bank  might  do  business  with 
them.  Others  of  Jones'  type  were  in  the 
offing.  Americans  in  Warsaw  anticipated 
a  tremendous  emigration  exploitation  on 
the  part  of  unscrupulous  persons,  because 
of  the  universal  desire  to  go  to  America. 

The  people  in  Poland  who  have  sufficient 
credentials  and  money  to  permit  them  to 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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LL  th\  cuddly  soft  baby  things, — that  tiny  nightie,  the  lit- 
tlelfress  you  havt  embroidered  so  carefully — can  be  popped 
into  the  gledming  copper  tub  of  the  1900.  Out  they  come, 
snowy  white  and  fresh,  to  adorn  babyys  chubby,  pink  person! 


Everything  can  be  washed  in  the 
1900,  even  heavy  sheets  or  blankets. 
The  cleansing,  soapy  water  rushes 
back  and  forth  through  the  clothes 
in  that  magic  figure  8  movement, 
swishing  through  them  with  every 
motion  of  the  tub  and  four  times  as 
often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer! 
This  figure  8  movement  is  the  magic 
exclusive  feature  that  makes  the  1900 
the  perfect  washing  machine.  There 


are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  cause  wear 
and  tear,  or  to  wrench  off  buttons 
either.    No  heavy  parts  to  lift  out! 

The  swinging  reversible  wringer 
works  electrically,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  running  the  1900  is  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  When  you  think  of  the  1900 
remember  that  magic  figure  8!  You 
can  buy  a  1900  Washer  on  deferred 
payments.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 


Write  for  the  interesting  book,"  George  Brinton's  Wife".  You'll 
enjoy  it  immensely,  and  you'll  learn  some  surprising  facts. 

I9OO  CATARACT  WASHER 

1900  WASHER  COMPANY  203  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  St,  Toronto 
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Ami 


gives  nickel  the  glow 
of  polished  silver 


Powder  or  cake — 
whichever  you  prefer. 


No  dingy  nickel  on  my  stove! 

Bon  Ami — a  damp  cloth — a  bit  of  a 
rub — a  moment's  wait  while  the  magic- 
white  cloud  forms  ....  then  —  whisk 
....  and  away  go  the  tarnish  and  the 
dried  Bon  Ami  together! 

Now  look!   The  nickel  gleams  as  clear 


and  lustrous  as  burnished  silver.  That's 
because  Bon  Ami  is  soft  as  chalk.  Coarse, 
gritty  cleansers,  made  of  sharp,  hard  min- 
erals for  rougher  work,  are  apt  to  mar  a 
delicate  surface  like  nickel  or  enamel;  but 
after  Bon  Ami's  gentle,  searching  touch, 
you  won't  find  the  tiniest  scratch. 

I'll  Bon  Ami  the  aluminum  next! 


'Hasn  't 
scratched 

yet!". 
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go  to  America  will  take  any  risk  and  endure 
any  hardship  in  order  to  make  the  trip. 
Early  in  1920  the  emigrant  from  Poland  to 
America  was  obliged  to  swing  down  through 
the  Central  European  states,  across  Switz- 
erland, up  through  France  and  across  Bel- 
gium to  Holland.  For  a  tourist  with 
unlimited  amounts  of  money  that  trip  was 
a  nightmare  because  of  passport  troubles, 
delayed  trains,  customs  officials  with  solid 
ivory  heads,  bad  railway  coaches  and  mobs 
of  travelers.  For  the  emigrants  it  was  one 
of  the  closest  things  to  a  living  hell  that  can 
be  imagined.  I  ran  into  emigrants  from 
Poland  to  America  sleeping  in  the  corners 
of  Paris  courtyards,  crammed  into  broken- 
down,  vermin-infested  railway  coaches 
along  the  railroad,  and  sprawled  exhausted 
beside  their  bundles  on  the  platforms  of 
little  stations  set  down  in  the  rolling  fields 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  lower  Austria. 

Constant  agitation  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican officials  and  relief  workers  has  now 
made  it  possible  for  emigrants  from  Poland 
to  go  north  to  the  port  of  Dantzic  and 
either  sail  direct  for  America  or  transfer  to 
England  for  direct  boats;  but  during  the 
early  months  of  1920  there  was  only  one 
way  in  which  they  could  go.  They  worked 
slowly  down  to  Vienna  from  Warsaw;  over 
to  Buchs  on  the  Swiss  frontier;  from 
Buchs  to  Basel  in  Switzerland;  from  Basel 
to  Delle  on  the  French  frontier;  up  to 
Paris;  and  from  Paris  to  Rotterdam  in 
Holland.  I  might  have  made  such  a  trip  in 
five  days  by  traveling  on  military  trains, 
getting  my  visas  in  advance,  and  missing 
no  connections.  The  emigrant,  however, 
travels  on  no  limited  or  military  trains.  He 
is  kicked  out  of  his  train  at  almost  every 
station,  held  sometimes  for  days  at  the 
frontiers,  and  forced  to  endure  terrible 
hardships.  An  emigrant  is  frequently 
forced  to  spend  from  one  to  two  months  in 
making  the  overland  trip  from  Warsaw  to 
Rotterdam  under  present  conditions.  In 
spite  of  the  agony  which  a  trip  to  America 
entailed,  the  emigrants  from  Poland  fairly 
fought  each  other  for  the  chance  to  go. 

People  of  the  Ghetto 

A  report  in  the  American  consulate  in 
Warsaw  on  the  condition  in  which  Hebrew 
emigrants  from  Poland  arrived  in  New 
York  stated  that  "They  traveled  by  rail 
from  three  to  four  months  and  during  that 
period  were  subjected  to  so  many  unfortu- 
nate experiences  that  they  cursed  the  day 
on  which  they  started  on  the  risky  trip. 
Many  of  them  were  wealthy  when  leaving 
home  and  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
marks,  and  yet  they  arrived  here  practi- 
cally naked  and  barefooted  without  a 
pfennig  of  their  own."  The  fact  that  emi- 
grants from  Poland  face  such  conditions 
without  a  tremor  is  indicative  of  the  inten- 
sity of  their  desire  to  go  to  the  United 
States. 

Between  ninety  and  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  our  immigrants  from  Poland  at  present 
are  Hebrews,  as  I  have  said  before;  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Hebrews  of 
Poland  live  are,  to  put  it  conservatively, 
very  bad  indeed.  They  herd  together  in 
cities,  and  the  overcrowding  and  the 
squalor  of  the  ghettos  of  Poland  are  terri- 
ble. This  overcrowding  and  the  existence 
of  ghettos  are  usually  blamed  on  the 
oppressors  of  the  Hebrews  by  sentimental- 
ists who  favor  unrestricted  immigration. 
The  sentimentalists  declare  that  the  ghetto 
is  kept  in  existence  by  oppressors  so  that 
the  Hebrews  can  be  segregated  and  con- 
trolled. New  York's  ghetto,  however,  is 
almost  on  a  par  with  the  ghettos  of  Lodz  or 
Warsaw  as  far  as  overcrowding  goes.  So  is 
London's  ghetto  and  Vienna's  ghetto; 
but  in  none  of  these  cities  is  any  effort  made 
to  segregate  and  control  the  Hebrews. 
They  segregate  themselves. 

The  Hebrews  of  Poland  never  go  in  for 
agriculture;  they  stick  to  the  cities  and 
engage  entirely  in  trade.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Hebrews  of  Europe  were  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  engaging  in  agricul- 
ture, but  they  were  allowed  to  be  usurers — 
an  occupation  that  was  forbidden  to 
Christians.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  present-day  Hebrew  is  always  a 
trader  in  Poland  and  the  near-by  countries. 
He  is  either  a  usurer,  a  peddler,  a  liquor 
dealer  or  a  small  shopkeeper.  Even  the 
most  liberal-minded  authorities  on  immi- 
gration state  that  they  are  highly  undesir- 
able as  immigrants. 

In  the  old-clothes  markets  of  Warsaw  the 
Hebrews  from  the  ghetto  daily  carry  on 
their  trading  operations.    Hundreds  of 


booths  are  filled  with  tattered  garments, 
scraps  of  cloth,  bits  of  rag,  and  innumerable 
useless  and  worthless  objects  such  as 
broken  bottles,  bent  tin  cans,  pieces  of  old 
combs,  pages  from  dilapidated  books,  um- 
brella handles,  parts  of  frying  pans  and 
what  not.  Similar  piles  of  rubbish  lie  on 
the  bare  ground.  Among  the  booths  and 
the  piles  wander  the  traders,  poking  at 
various  objects  with  their  canes,  dickering 
with  each  other  as  to  prices,  screaming 
wildly  at  each  other  in  the  heat  of  bargain- 
ing, and  carrying  off  little  armfuls  of  junk 
which  can  be  of  no  possible  use  except  as 
the  basis  of  future  trading  operations. 

The  ghettos  themselves  are  depressing 
spectacles.  The  streets  are  lined  with  little 
shops  whose  signboards  depict — because  of 
the  illiteracy  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  —  the 
articles  on  sale  within. 

The  artists  are  not  world  beaters,  and 
some  of  the  pictures  are  rather  befuddling, 
for  they  make  Bologna  sausages  look  like 
carving  knives  and  give  a  woman's  shoe  the 
severe  outlines  of  a  coal  hod. 

The  Rising  Flood 

At  intervals  between  the  shops  there  are 
little  archways  leading  into  dirty  court- 
yards; and  round  the  courtyards  rise  the 
tenement  houses  in  which  the  prospective 
emigrants  live.  There  was  one  tenement 
house  in  Warsaw  in  which  3000  persons 
were  living.  It  didn't  look  large;  but  every 
inch  of  space  was  utilized.  There  were 
families  sleeping  under  staircases  and  living 
along  the  walls  of  hallways.  Three  families, 
of  eight,  ten  and  even  fifteen  people  apiece, 
were  living  together  in  one  medium-sized 
room  with  no  partitions  of  any  sort  to 
separate  them.  The  cellar,  as  stuffy  and 
dark  as  a  mine  tunnel,  was  crowded  with 
people.  These  people,  and  the  people  In 
scores  of  other  buildings  that  I  visited  in 
the  quarter,  lived  exclusively  on  black 
bread,  beans,  bad  beets  and  half-rotten 
potatoes.  They  lived  oh  such  fare  as  this 
long  before  the  war.  Under  the  Russians, 
the  Hebrews  of  Russian  Poland  were  op- 
pressed in  various  ways;  and  on  this  op- 
pression is  blamed  the  poverty  of  the  bulk 
of  them.  These  are  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  all  Jewish  ghettos  in  Poland;  and 
the  standards  of  life  that  are  found  in  them 
are  the  standards  their  residents  bring  to 
America. 

It  is  estimated  in  Poland  that  if  a  reason- 
able amount  of  shipping  is  provided  for 
emigrants,  500,000  Hebrews  will  emigrate 
from  Poland  to  America  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1922.  This  is  almost  as 
great  a  number  as  ever  came  to  America 
from  all  the  old  Austria-Hungary  during 
the  same  length  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Hebrews  who  will 
enter  the  United  States  from  Poland,  there 
are  the  Poles  themselves  to  be  considered; 
and  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  at 
the  outset  that  no  ordinary  picayune  con- 
siderer  is  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
Polish  immigrant.  In  numbers  the  Poles 
crowd  close  up  behind  the  South  Italians 
and  the  Hebrews.  Back  in  1900,  just  a 
shade  under  47,000  Poles  came  to  America 
to  seek  their  fortune.  Five  years  later  more 
than  102,000  came.  The  big  immigration 
year,  1907,  saw  138,000  Poles  entering  the 
country;  while  during  the  year  1913  over 
174,000  poured  in. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Poles  who  intend  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  because  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Polish  Government  to  do  anything 
that  might  be  regarded  as  encouraging 
emigration.  For  one  thing,  Poland  needs 
young  men  for  the  army  so  long  as  there  is 
a  Bolshevik  menace;  for  another  thing,  an 
agreement  has  been  made  with  France 
whereby  thousands  of  Polish  laborers  are 
being  snipped  to  the  devastated  regions  of 
France  under  contract  to  help  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction.  Those  who  are  going  to 
America  are  the  wives  and  families  of  emi- 
grants who  left  Poland  some  time  ago  and 
who  are  now  sending  enough  money  back 
to  Poland  to  enable  their  families  to  join 
them.  The  wives  and  families  of  Polish 
emigrants  who  are  being  sent  for,  however, 
are  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  wives  and 
families  of  Hebrews.  This  is  because  young 
Poles  are  returning  to  Poland  in  great  num- 
bers, lured  in  most  instances  by  touching 
accounts  of  the  flourishing  young  republic 
of  Poland  which  appeared  in  many  of  the 
Middle  Western  and  Western  newspapers 
early  in  the  year;  and  also  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  great  number  of  Polish 
marks  that  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
each  American  dollar.  Those  who  return 


or  who  plan  to  return  in  the  near  future 
don't  send  for  their  families.  The  Hebrews, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  come  back  to 
Poland.  They  get  out,  stay  out  and  send 
for  their  families.  Their  one  desire  is  to  get 
so  far  away  from  Poland  that  the  cost  of 
sending  a  post  card  back  to  their  old  home 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  dollars. 

The  Poles,  many  of  them,  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  the  idea  of  earning  enough  money 
to  go  back  and  buy  a  farm.  Most  of  them 
are  peasants— fine,  upstanding,  willing, 
hard-working  men  and  women  who,  when 
they  settle  permanently  in  the  United 
States  with  the  idea  of  learning  English  and 
absorbing  American  ideals,  become  citizens 
of  whom  the  American  nation  can  justly  be 
proud.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Italians  who  come  to  America  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  truly  American;  of 
the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  and  the  Mag- 
yars and  the  Serbs  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe 
who  come  for  that  purpose.  But  when  they 
come  to  America,  as  most  of  them  do,  solely 
to  get  the  money  that  will  enable  them  to  go 
back  to  their  own  country  and  lord  it  over 
their  former  companions,  they  sacrifice 
everything  to  money  getting. 

In  the  Polish  town  of  Sklamierz  I  ran 
across  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Polish  Army. 
For  over  a  year  the  Polish  Government  had 
been  feeding  and  clothing  him,  so  that  his 
viewpoint  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  returned  emigrants  nowadays. 
The  majority  of  them,  like  the  majority  of 
those  recently  returned  to  Italy  and  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  want  to  go  back  to 
America  by  the  next  boat. 

At  any  rate,  this  Polish  soldier  told  me 
that  before  returning  to  fight  for  Poland  he 
had  been  nine  years  in  America.  He  was  a 
brick  mason,  and  he  rebricked  furnaces  in 
Pullman,  Illinois,  earning  six  dollars  a  day. 
In  the  nine  years  he  had  saved  only  $600. 
At  the  time  of  our  conversation  one  could 
get  120  Polish  marks  for  one  American 
dollar.  "My  $600  is  worth  more  than 
70,000  marks,"  he  told  me.  "I  hear  that  I 
can  get  nine  dollars  a  day  in  America  now 
instead  of  the  six  that  I  used  to  get.  I  want 
to  go  back  to  America  and  stay  two  more 
years.  That  will  let  me  save  $1000  more,  so 
that  with  my  $600  I  will  have  nearly 
200,000  marks.  Then  I  will  come  back  to 
Poland  and  buy  a  farm,  and  everybody  will 
have  to  Prosher  panna  me.  As  it  is,  I  have 
to  Prosher  panna  everybody."  Prosher 
panna  is  the  Polish  phrase  whose  equiva- 
lent in  English  is  "Please,  sir."  Any  re- 
mark made  by  one  Pole  to  another  who  is 
higher  in  the  social  scale  or  more  heavily 
endowed  with  worldly  goods  is  always 
prefaced  by  Prosher  panna. 

Jin  Assimilated  Pole 

This  particular  man  had  learned  English 
in  America,  and  had  learned  to  wear  Amer- 
ican clothes,  but  he  had  not  picked  up  the 
American  idea.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
almost  anything  in  order  to  get  enough 
money  to  return  to  Poland  and  be  kow- 
towed to  by  less  fortunate  Poles.  He  had 
not,  in  spite  of  surface  indications,  been 
assimilated.  America  is  full  of  people  who 
think  that  an  immigrant  is  assimilated  as 
soon  as  he  has  learned  to  speak  English. 
These  people  are  sadly  mistaken.  The  mere 
existence  in  America  of  large  numbers  of 
foreign-American  societies  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation that  there  are  an  equal  number  of 
bodies  of  people  who  have  definite  affilia- 
tions and  loyalties  that  out-and-out  Amer- 
icans do  not  have.  Too  many  of  these 
people  claim  to  be  Americans,  but  put  the 
claims  of  their  native  country  first. 

In  Warsaw  I  found  a  man  of  a  different 
type.  He  was  a  good  Pole,  for  he  had  been 
fighting  for  Poland,  but  he  was  a  good 
American  as  well.  He  had  been  assimi- 
lated; and  if  there  had  ever  arisen  any  un- 
toward circumstance  that  would  have 
compelled  him  to  choose  between  Poland 
and  America  he  would  have  cast  his  lot 
for  America. 

This  man  was  forty-eight  years  old.  He 
had  been  a  cowboy  in  Montana.  More 
recently  he  made  corks  in  a  cork  factory 
for  thirty-five  dollars  a  week,  and  sold  the 
corks  from  five  o'clock  until  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  at  an  extra  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week.  After  America  entered  the  war  he 
attempted  to  get  into  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  "A  recruiting  sergeant,"  he  said, 
"told  me,  'My  boy,  you're  too  young.'  I 
still  think  that  man  was  trying  to  fool  me." 
He  heard  that  he  could  get  into  the  Polish 
Legion;  and  on  the  same  day  he  went  back 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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(Continued  from  Page  59) 

to  the  cork  factory  and  told  the  manager 
that  he  was  going  to  fight  for  Poland. 

He  talked  about  America  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "The  Government  has  sent 
younger  legionaries  back  to  America,"  he 
said,  "but  they  haven't  sent  me.  I'm  get- 
ting old,  and  I've  got  to  die  in  America. 
I've  got  to  get  back." 

I  found  another  Pole  who  had  become  an 
American  citizen  and  saved  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  had  come  back  to  Poland 
to  invest  his  money,  if  possible,  in  a  coal 
mine.  He  could  have  done  it;  but  he  was 
horrified  and  disgusted  at  the  way  he  would 
have  to  live.  Living  in  the  United  States 
had  spoiled  him  for  Poland,  so  he  was  going 
back  to  "Polish  Pennsylvania." 

Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
thousands  of  Poles  who  are  coming  back  to 
Poland  from  America  this  year  are,  like  the 
Germans  and  the  Irish  and  the  South 
Italians  and  the  North  Italians,  keenly 
desirous  of  turning  round  and  rushing  back 
to  dear  old  America.  Food  is  very  scarce 
and  very  expensive;  and  the  constantly 
rising  prices  and  the  constantly  fluctuating 
rates  of  exchange  play  havoc  with  the 
American  dollars  on  which  they  depend  for 
so  much  luxury. 

It  is  difficult,  as  I  have  said,  to  get  the 
figures  on  the  number  of  Poles  who  will  go 
to  America  in  the  next  few  years,  but  as 
soon  as  the  fighting  has  stopped,  the  num- 
ber, as  in  Italy,  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
space  the  steamship  companies  allot  to 
emigrants.  An  emigration  expert  in  War- 
saw declared  that  if  the  United  States 
imposes  no  more  severe  restrictions  on  im- 
migration than  exist  at  present,  and  if  all  of 
Galicia  remains  in  Poland's  hands,  the 
average  yearly  emigration  to  the  United 
States  from  Poland  alone  will  be  greater 
during  the  next  five  years  than  the  average 
yearly  emigration  to  the  United  States  from 
all  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the  five  years 
before  the  war. 

The  American  consulate  in  Warsaw  is 
the  only  American  consulate  in  all  Poland, 
and  through  this  consulate  must  pass  every 
person  desirous  of  going  to  America.  They 
come  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  from 
every  corner  of  the  country;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  are  such  that  they 
must  endure  great  hardships.  Frequently 
they  fail  to  bring  with  them  the  documents 
that  every  emigrant  must  present — the 
letters  from  America  stating  that  relatives 
wish  them  to  come— and  in  such  cases  they 
are  obliged  to  travel  all  the  way  back  to 
their  homes  to  get  them.  If  the  emigrant 
is  a  native  of  Galicia  such  a  trip  entails 
several  days  of  travel  under  frightful  con- 
ditions. The  consulate,  flooded  from  morn- 
ing to  night  with  emigrants,  is  forced  to 
devote  practically  its  entire  time  to  pass- 
port matters. 

Business  Needs  Neglected 

Before  the  war  the  consulate  never  had 
to  bother  with  emigrants.  To-day  it  gets 
them  morning,  noon  and  night.  The  stair- 
case leading  to  the  consulate  is  jammed 
with  them  all  day  long.  The  main  room  is 
jammed  with  them.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  dirty  people,  and  the  stench  that 
rises  from  them  is  strong  enough  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  gasoline.  The  workers  in 
the  consulate  frequently  become  ill  from 
the  odor. 

Though  our  consulates  exist  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  State  and  to 
further  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  United  States  citizens,  the 
sun  would  have  to  stand  still  for  about 
thirty  hours  a  day  in  order  to  provide  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  for  the  personnel 
of  the  consulate  to  get  through  with  the 
emigrants  and  do  a  little  State  Department " 
work.  Our  immigration  bureau  is  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  supposed  to  handle  every- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  carrying  out  of 
our  immigration  laws.  So  far  as  I  could 
discover,  however,  not  a  single  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  sta- 
tioned in  any  of  the  overworked  American 
consulates  of  Europe  to  assist  them  in 
handling  the  struggling  mobs  of  emigrants 
that  infest  them  every  day  and  all  day. 
American  business  men  cannot  get  the 
information  they  are  entitled  to  get  from 
American  consulates  because  the  consulates 
have  no  time  to  do  anything  except  attend 
to  emigrants.  The  American  nation  at  this 
particular  time  is  greatly  in  need  of  all  the 
authoritative  information  it  can  get  con- 
cerning business  conditions  and  trade  rela- 
tions in  European  countries;    and  this 


particular  time  is  the  time  when  it  isn't 
getting  it.  The  fault  lies  with  the  United 
States  Immigration  Bureau. 

At  least  two  medical  officers  from  the 
United  States  Immigration  Bureau  should 
be  on  duty  in  every  consular  office  in 
Europe  to  pass  on  emigrants;  and  other 
officials  should  be  provided  in  large  emi- 
gration districts  so  that  American  consuls 
may  be  free  to  do  the  work  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do.  In  addition  to  the  Warsaw 
consulate  there  should  be  a  consulate  in  the 
city  of  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia. 
Even  during  the  early  days  of  1920  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  700  prospective 
emigrants  to  clog  the  workings  of  the  War- 
saw consulate  in  a  single  day,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  700  had  traveled  the  long 
road  from  Galicia.  Unless  the  United 
States  proposes  to  check  the  stream  of  un- 
desirables that  is  flowing  from  Galicia  to 
America  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a 
consulate  be  installed  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships that  Galicia's  unfortunate  emigrants 
now  must  suffer,  and  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion in  Warsaw. 

A  Disquieting  Outlook 

Galicia,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  a 
growth,  or  wen,  on  the  toe  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak sneaker;  and  Czechoslovakia  is 
only  the  top  layer  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Its  area  is  less  than 
one-quarter  that  of  the  territory  that  used 
to  be  Austria-Hungary;  but  during  the 
next  few  years  Czechoslovakia  alone  bids 
fair  to  send  to  America  as  many  emigrants 
each  year  as  all  Austria-Hungary  used  to 
send — unless  there  are  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  steamships  to  carry  the  mob  or  un- 
less the  United  States  restricts  immigration 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  now  restricted. 
In  the  eleven  years  before  the  war  Austria- 
Hungary  sent  us  two  and  a  half  million 
people — two  and  a  half  million  aliens  who 
couldn't  speak  our  language  and  who  knew 
no  more  about  our  form  of  government 
than  they  did  about  the  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands. 

Practically  all  of  them,  viewed  individ- 
ually, were  hard-working,  well-meaning, 
likable  persons.  Even  the  most  backward, 
illiterate,  dirty,  thick-headed  peasants  of 
Southeastern  Europe  have  their  excellent 
points.  One  who  lives  among  them  sympa- 
thizes with  them  and  longs  to  better  their 
lot.  Taken  in  the  mass,  however,  and 
viewed  from  an  American  standpoint,  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  make  Americans  out  of 
a  great  many  of  them  than  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  race  horse  out  of  a  pug  dog.  If  a 
brace  of  full-grown  emigrants  from  back- 
ward districts  of  the  old  Austria-Hungary 
were  to  be  brought  to  America  and  placed 
in  an  American  home  with  two  intelligent 
Americans  who  could  devote  their  entire 
lifetime  to  Americanizing  these  backward 
aliens  they  might  succeed  in  making  Amer- 
icans out  of  them  and  getting  a  genuinely 
American  point  of  view  into  their  heads. 
They  might,  I  say.  But  they'd  have  to 
devote  their  entire  lives  to  it.  These  people 
are  inconceivably  backward.  They  wear 
clothing  that  seems  to  have  ripened  on 
them  for  years,  and  they  sleep  in  wretched 
hovels  with  sheep  and  cows  and  pigs  and 
poultry  scattered  among  them.  They  have 
been  so  for  a  great  many  centuries.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  slough  the 
results  of  heredity  and  environment. 
Placed  in  slums,  the  mental  outlook  of  the 
immigrants  would  be  just  what  it  was  in 
their  old  homes.  Since  most  of  the  immi- 
gration from  the  old  Austria-Hungary  came 
from  the  most  backward  districts,  and  since 
it  will  continue  to  come  from  those  same 
districts  with  even  greater  vigor  in  the 
future  unless  it  is  restricted,  that  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  persons  who 
wish  to  see  a  united  America. 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  good  example  of  a 
European  country  in  which  various  peoples 
lie  round  in  undigested  lumps.  The  assimi- 
lation has  been  bad  and  is  bad  and  always 
will  be  bad. 

Assimilation  hadn't  been  any  too  good  in 
the  United  States  for  the  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  war.  If  more  and  more  immi- 
grants continue  to  pour  in,  and  assimilation 
continues  bad,  one  of  two  things  will  inevi- 
tably happen:  Either  the  United  States 
will  develop  large  numbers  of  separate 
racial  groups,  as  distinct  as  those  which 
exist  in  Czechoslovakia,  or  America  will 
be  populated  by  a  new  composite  race  en- 
tirely different  from  the  present  American 
people.  The  latter  outlook  is  one  that 
should  fill  every  American  with  shooting 
pains. 


morning  shape 


WHEN  time  is  short  and  chin- 
stubble  long,  the  Gem  will 
shave  you  quick  and  clean  in  five  cir- 
cuits of  the  second  hand.  When  the 
Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  gets  down  to 
business,  it's  some  speedster.  It  leaves 
your  face  clean,  cool,  smooth  and 
smiling — and  it  does  its  job  every  day 
in  the  year  and  for  years  to  come. 

Some  men  say  it's  the  frame  —  others 
say  it's  the  blade  —  but  they  all  agree 
that  Gem  shaves  'em  better  than  the 
best  they  ever  experienced  before.  If 
the  present-day  dollar  won't  buy  any- 
thing else,  it  will  buy  shaving  joys,  and 
the  Gem  outfit  proves  it.  Sold  and 
used  the  World  Over. 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades 
7  for  50$ 

GEM  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 
62-76  Lawrence  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WHY  THE  BIG  PASSENGER 
TRAIN  WAS  LATE 

THE  operating  executive  of  a  great  eastern  railroad 
began  to  make  things  hum  when  his  prize  fast  pas- 
senger train  was  reported  late  four  days  in  succession. 
Fuel  records  showed  more  coal  burned  on  each  trip 
despite  the  delay.  Because  Consolidation  Coal  was  being 
burned,  he  looked  to  us  to  locate  the  trouble. 

As  the  first  move,  one  of  our  testing  engineers — a 
husky  six-footer — put  on  overalls  and  acted  as  fireman 
on  the  passenger  train.  He  found  that  our  coal  had  only 
recently  been  substituted  for  that  from  another  company. 
By  long  experience  with  the  other  coal,  the  crew  had 
learned  its  peculiarities.  They  knew  just  when  to  pile  it 
on  in  time  to  get  big  power  for  the  bad  grade  climbs. 
They  knew  when  to  shovel  fast  and  when  to  let  intervals 
elapse  between  times.  The  same  procedure  had  brought 
steam  failures  with  the  new  coal  and  the  engine  did  not 
respond  to  sudden  demands. 

The  next  report  was:  "On  time  and  less  coal  burned." 
The  answer  had  been  found.  Consolidation  Coal  not 
only  was  vindicated,  but  its  superiority  established.  By 
firing  the  engine  himself,  our  engineer  had  found  that 
Consolidation  Coal  required  different  treatment  in  keep- 
ing the  grates  free,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  fire- 
man's bar  and  a  change  in  fueling  intervals.  If  given 
this  treatment,  results  were  more  economical  than  from 
the  other  fuel. 

This  is  cited  as  a  demonstration  of  the  actual  and 
practical  service  of  our  Testing  Department,  which  is 
back  of  every  ton  of  Consolidation  Coal.  Every  consumer 
of  industrial  fuel  has  some  fuel  problem  peculiarly  his 
own.  His  balance  sheet  and  the  efficiency  of  his  plant 
may  be  affected  by  some  hidden  difficulty  in  the  selection 
or  application  of  coal. 

Our  customers  are  supplied  from  the  production  of 
eighty-one  mines.  By  helping  solve  their  problems  of 
selection  and  use,  we  have  made  Consolidation  Coal  mean 
something  more  than  mere  fuel. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

'Bankers  ^rust  building  •  J\[ew  York  City 


In  the  heel  end  of  the  Czechoslovak 
sneaker  areapproximately6,000,000Czechs, 
otherwise  known  as  Bohemians  and  Mo- 
ravians, surrounded  by  a  ring  of  about 
3,000,000  Germans— or,  more  properly, 
German-Austrians.  The  Czechs,  like  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Croats, 
Slovenes,  Montenegrins  and  Bulgars,  are 
Slavs;  but  they  are  the  most  advanced  of 
the  Slavs  because  they  have  been  exposed 
for  so  many  years  to  the  iron  rule  of  Austria 
and  to  Austrian  neatness  and  Austrian 
business  methods.  This  statement  will 
deeply  offend  the  Czechs  in  America,  and 
many  Americans  of  Czech  descent.  They 
will  bitterly  resent  the  statement  that  they 
owe  anything  at  all  to  Austria.  America 
has  several  hundred  thousand  loyal  citizens 
of  Czech  origin  who  would  unquestionably 
stand  by  America  in  case  of  need,  just  as 
millions  of  loyal  citizens  of  German  origin 
stood  by  her  during  the  war.  None  the 
less,  therearethousandsof  Czech-Americans 
who  fly  into  spasms  of  rage  whenever  they 
hear  any  statement  about  Czechoslovakia 
that  is  not  complimentary  or  that  does  not 
agree  with  their  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Because  I  wrote  an  article  for  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  describing  conditions  as 
I  found  them  in  Czechoslovakia  last  win- 
ter, I  was  handed  the  countercheck  quarrel- 
some, the  lie  circumstantial  and  the  lie 
direct  by  a  great  many  Czech-Americans, 
even  though  I  happened  to  be  right  on 
every  point  for  which  I  was  taken  to  task, 
as  well  as  in  a  position  to  prove  it.  Like  so 
many  German- Americans  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war,  they  deny  established 
facts  about  their  mother  country  if  the 
facts  seem  to  them  unpleasant.  They  are 
not  interested  in  seeing  the  people  of  this 
country  get  all  the  facts  about  their  mother 
country.  They  want  them  to  have  only  the 
favorable  facts. 

That  is  a  common  failing  of  many  per- 
sons who  have  emigrated  from  Europe  and 
become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Their  first  love  is  their  mother 
country.  They  forget  that  in  becoming 
American  citizens  they — to  use  the  words 
of  the  oathVhich  they  take — "absolutely 
and  forever  renounce  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  country."  Given  a 
cause  on  which  to  unite,  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  pursuing  an  emphatically 
un-American  course.  Many  of  them  would 
be  overjoyed  to  embroil  America  in  a  war 
with  a  foreign  country  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  further  the  interests  of  the  country  of 
their  origin.  Let  them  get  to  thinking  that 
they  are  oppressed  and  they  at  once  get 
together  and  raise  the  roof.  Central  Euro- 
pean oppression  is  usually  either  a  matter 
of  language  or  a  matter  of  dress.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  Germans  in  Nebraska 
aren't  allowed  to  study  German  in  Amer- 
ican schools,  they  revert  to  their  European 
ideas  and  claim  that  they  are  being  op- 
pressed by  the  United  States.  The  chances 
are  excellent  that  if  upward  of  20,000,000 
aliens  pour  into  America  from  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe  in  the  next  ten  years 
or  so  and  find  themselves  required  by  law 
to  study  English — as  they  are  under  the 
new  immigration  laws — the  old  cry  of 
"Oppression!"  will  be  raised  and  common 
cause  will  be  made  against  the  oppressors. 

A  Warning  Worth  Heeding 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  can  become  highly 
embarrassing  if  the  United  States  should 
happen  to  be  in  close  contact  with  Euro- 
pean politics  and  squabbles.  Already  poli- 
ticians hedge  here  and  trim  there  in  order 
to  get  the  Italian  vote  or  the  German  vote 
or  the  Polish  vote  in  certain  sections.  Such 
distinctions  would  not  be  necessary  if  these 
people  had  been  assimilated.  They  have 
not  been  assimilated,  however.  They  still 
think  first,  in  many  cases,  of  their  former 
countries.  The  great  human  reservoirs  of 
Central  and  Southeastern  Europe  have 
only  begun  to  be  tapped.  Russia,  with  her 
millions  of  peasants,  isn't  even  scratched. 
The  large  immigration  which  has  come  to 
us  from  Russia  in  the  past  has,  oddly 
enough,  contained  only  about  five  per  cent 
Russians.  Slovakia,  Rumania,  Serbia,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula — all  these  places  and 
many  more  are  crammed  with  people  who 
are  anxious  to  come  to  America. 

No  American  can  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
remark  carelessly  that  eventually  immigra- 
tion will  work  itself  out.  It  will  never  work 
itself  out  until  economic  conditions  in 
America  have  skidded  down  to  a  point 
where  they  offer  no  inducements  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  the  poorest  peasants  of 
the  most  backward  country  in  Europe. 


When  that  time  comes,  immigration  will 
stop.  Meanwhile  it  will  keep  right  on; 
and  records  of  the  world's  past  immigra- 
tions show  that  those  who  come  will  always 
be  lower  and  lower  in  the  economic  as  well 
as  in  the  social  scale. 

The  Czechs  belong  to  the  so-called  old 
immigration,  along  with  the  Germans,  the 
Swedes,  the  Danes,  the  French,  the  English, 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish.  They  fall  under 
the  head  of  "immigrants  whose  standards 
are  similar  to  ours."  As  such,  according  to 
,the  Republican  platform,  they  should  be 
favored.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
3,000,000  German-Austrians,  and  for  cen- 
turies the  German-Austrians  have  been 
struggling  to  assimilate  the  Czechs.  They 
were  nearly  successful  at  one  time,  but  the 
Czechs  woke  up  at  the  last  moment  and 
kicked  over  the  traces.  Though  the  Czechs 
and  the  Germans  detest  each  other  with  all 
the  stops  of  their  detesters  pulled  out  to  the 
extreme  limit,  their  manner  of  living  is  very 
similar.  The  German  villages  and  the 
Czech  villages  look  exactly  alike.  They  are 
equally  neat  and  orderly,  and  they  all  sup- 
port the  same  brand  of  geese.  In  passing 
through  many  parts  of  Bohemia  one  must 
frequently  question  the  inhabitants  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  he  is  in  a  Czech 
village  or  a  German  village.  The  question- 
ing is  usually  done  in  German;  and  if  it  is  a 
Czech  village  the  person  whom  one  interro- 
gates usually  pretends  not  to  understand 
German,  though  he  almost  invariably  does. 
The  Czechs  are  inclined  to  be  impatient  of 
religious  and  political  restraint.  They  are 
strongly  social-democratic;  and  social  de- 
mocracy gives  off  a  distinctly  sour  Bolshe- 
vistic odor.  None  the  less,  the  Czechs  are 
among  the  best  of  the  immigrants  who 
come  to  America.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  other  Slavic 
immigrants,  both  industrially  and  intel- 
lectually. Of  late  years  a  great  percentage 
of  them  have  been  skilled  workmen,  and 
over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  are  able 
to  read  and  write. 

Revolting  as  a  Business 

Now  all  the  Slav  races  have  certain 
peculiarities  that  are  apt  to  make  them 
particularly  dangerous  members  of  large 
industrial  communities.  They  are  very 
easily  influenced;  they  will  not  acknowl- 
edge each  other's  equality;  and  they  seize 
every  opportunity  to  crush  ruthlessly  the 
people  over  whom  they  have  a  temporary 
advantage.  The  Russian,  though  he  is  a 
Slav,  oppressed  his  brother  Pole.  The 
Poles  turned  round  and  did  the  same  thing 
to  the  Ruthenians,  who  are  also  Slavs.  The 
Poles  and  the  Czechs,  Slavs  all,  consider 
themselves  infinitely  superior  to  each  other. 
The  Czechs  rate  themselves  far  above  the 
Slovaks,  while  the  Slovaks  scorn  the  Ru- 
sins  with  unbridled  vigor,  though  the  Rusins 
are  Slavs  too. 

These  traits  make  them  easy  plucking 
for  the  labor  agitator.  When  somebody 
tells  them  that  they  have  been  frightfully 
oppressed  by  being  forced  £ o  accept  wages 
of  forty-two  dollars  a  week,  that  the  owners 
of  the  steel  mills  are  vile  creatures,  and  that 
the  mills  really  belong  to  the  workmen 
instead  of  the  owners,  they  believe  it,  emit 
a  hoarse  Slavic  cheer  of  approval,  and  hunt 
round  for  bricks  to  bounce  against  the 
heads  of  the  oppressive  mill  owners.  If 
they  are  assured  in  a  loud  voice  that  some- 
body is  trying  to  rob  them  of  their  deserts, 
whether  the  deserts  be  a  piece  of  land,  a 
piece  of  pie  or  peace  of  mind,  they  believe 
it  implicitly  and  riot  and  shed  blood  over 
it.  Life  for  the  Slav  races  for  centuries  has 
been  just  one  riot  after  another.  They 
have  been  brought  up  to  break  the  laws  of 
the  people  who  govern  them,  and  to  fight 
them  by  open  and  by  underhanded  means. 
The  Russian  has  always  been  rioting 
against  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  police.  Just  now  the  average 
Russian  is  looking  for  a  good  chance  to  riot 
against  the  stupid  and  insane  autocracy  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  while  the  Bolsheviki  are 
rioting  against  the  irksome  tenets  of  civili- 
zation. The  Poles  have  usually  been  in  a 
state  of  revolt  against  Russian  taskmasters; 
the  Ruthenians  have  been  racking  their 
brains  for  methods  of  circumventing  their 
Polish  oppressors;  the  Czechs  used  every 
means  in  their  power  to  undermine  the 
Austrian  Empire;  the  Slovaks  kicked  at 
the  shins  of  their  Magyar  rulers  for  centu- 
ries; the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgars  and  the 
other  Balkan  Slavs  picked  away  at  the 
governing  Turk  for  hundreds  of  years.  It 
is  the  lot  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Slav 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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Quaker  discovers  wholly  new  possibilities 

in  macaroni  and  spaghetti 

New  food  delights!  New  food  values! 


WHOLLY  new  foods  are  the  macaroni  and 
spaghetti  that  come  now  from  the  mills 
of  The  Quaker  Oats  Company — not  simply 
new  recipes. 

For  we  have  found  a  way  to  give  this  maca- 
roni and  spaghetti  in  the  making,  a  new  rich- 
ness, a  new  flavor,  and  a  new  food  value. 

We  make  them  of  wheat  enriched  with 
sweet  and  wholesome  milk — not  of  wheat  and 
water,  the  common  method. 

And  there's  a  world  of  difference! 

Just  as  potatoes  creamed  in  milk  are  better 
than  potatoes  boiled  in  water,  so  are  Milk 
Macaroni  and  Milk  Spaghetti  better  than  the 
wheat-and-water  kinds. 

Infinitely  richer.  Finer  flavored.  Much 
more  tempting. 

And  just  as  our  childhood's  suppers  were 
made  more  wholesome  by  the  bowls  of  milk  in 
which  we  crumbled  home-made  bread,  so  is 
thi  s  macaroni  and  spaghetti  better  supplied 
with  the  elements  of  nutrition  by  the  milk 
which  we  put  in. 

IV hat  milk  adds  to  wheat 
Wheat,  scientists  now  know,  is  deficient  in 


one  substance  absolutely  essential  to  health 
and  growth — a  substance  called  "vitamines." 
But  milk  is  rich  in  vitamine  content. 

To  combine  the  two — milk  and  wheat — as 
we  have  done  in  Milk  Macaroni  and  Milk 
Spaghetti,  experts  in  nutrition  say  is  a  real 
achievement,  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  distributing  the  fat  o'  the  land  to 
all  the  people. 

So  satisfying,  so  highly  nutritious  are  these 
new  foods  that  they  can  be  used  often  in  place 
of  the  heavier,  more  costly  dishes. 

There  are  few  foods  that  offer  such  abun- 
dant nourishment  at  so  low  a  cost. 

And  there  are  few  foods  that  are  at  the  same 
time  so  gratifying  to  the  palate,  so  delicious. 

Such  macaroni,  such  spaghetti 
you've  never  had 

No  special  cooking  skill  is  required  with  Milk 
Macaroni  and  Milk  Spaghetti.  Use  recipes 
that  you  have.  You'll  find  a  new  delight  in 
serving  them. 

Almost  unlimited  variations  are  possible, 
and  always  you'll  find  your  family  or  your 
friends  happy  at  their  appearance. 


For  Milk  Macaroni  and  Milk  Spaghetti  are 
as  tender,  when  cooked,  as  asparagus  tips;  as 
rich  and  tasty  as  new  creamed  potatoes;  as 
wholesome  as  home-made  bread  and  country 
butter. 

Such  macaroni,  such  spaghetti  you've  never 
had! 

Try  one  of  them — tonight.  To  find  out  how 
good  these  foods  can  be. 

Big  value  packages 

We  pack  more  macaroni  and  spaghetti  than 
usual  in  each  box.  By  thus  saving  in  packing, 
and  other  costs,  we  are  able  to  give  you  this 
better,  more  costly  product  at  about  the 
same  price  per  ounce  as  ordinary  kinds. 

The  smaller  box  contains  enough  for  two 
full  family  meals.  The  larger  box  is  an  even 
better  value. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today.  If  he  should 
happen  not  to  have  it,  write  us,  giving  his 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1605  N.  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Speed 


—  means  one  thing  to  the  people  who  ride,  and  quite  another  to 
the  people  who  walk  —  not  to  mention  the  chickens  in  the  road. 

In  an  automobile,  speed,  of  course,  comes  from  a  properly 
designed  motor  and  its  working  parts.  Piston  Rings  are  one 
of  the  most  essential  —  and  they  must  be  leakless. 

American  Hammered  Piston  Rings  stand  up  under  the  test 
of  speed  and  heat  in  the  motor — they  are  leakless  permanently 
— because  they  are  hammered  when  cold  and  the  heat  of  the 
motor  cannot  remove  this  tension — the  spring  or  life  of  the  ring. 

Fifty-three  builders  of  nationally  known  passenger  cars, 
trucks,  tractors,  airplanes,  and  engines  use  these  rings, 
because  they  are  leakless  —  permanently. 

You  can  get  them  for  your  car — from  your  Dealer. 
One  Piece,  Leakless,  Concentric 

AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Export  Department,  47  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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races  to  be  oppressed  or  to  think  that  they 
are  oppressed;  and  their  natural  state,  as  a 
result,  is  one  of  indifference  or  hostility 
to  law. 

This  attitude  is  slightly  exaggerated  in 
the  Slavic  emigrants  to  America  by  the 
almost  universal  feeling  among  them  that 
they  are  breaking  our  laws  to  get  in.  They 
know  about  the  contract-labor  law;  and 
since  most  of  them  have  the  promise  of 
jobs  from  relatives  or  friends  in  America 
before  they  start  they  have  a  vague  feeling 
that  they  might  class  as  contract  labor,  and 
that  if  America  knew  the  full  truth  about 
them  they  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  land. 
The  feeling  is  widespread  among  them  that 
they  can  break  laws  in  America  and  get 
away  with  it.  Over  against  these  defects — 
which  are  usually  accentuated  by  the  rough 
treatment,  the  contempt  and  the  exploita- 
tion with  which  the  Slavs  are  frequently 
received  on  their  arrival  in  America — are 
the  tirelessness  with  which  they  labor,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  respond  to  kind- 
ness, and  the  stubbornness  with  which  they 
support  a  cause  that  they  believe  to  be  just. 
America  can  develop  the  good  points  of  the 
Slavs  if  she  is  willing  to  spend  time  and 
money  on  it.  If  she  is  not  willing  to  do  so, 
and  does  not  rigidly  restrict  Slavic  immi- 
gration to  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  is 
now  restricted,  our  great  mines  and  indus- 
tries will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
energetic  agitator  who  is  getting  paid  to 
fill  the  ignorant  laborers  with  such  bunk  as 
"The  workers  shall  rule.  Now  is  the  time 
to  throttle  your  masters.  Stick  together 
and  we  shall  tear  down  the  system.  The 
courts  can't  touch  you,  for  we  will  own  the 
courts." 

The  Czechs  rank  as  old  immigrants  and 
many  of  them  are  skilled  laborers.  Like  all 
the  old  immigrants,  their  numbers  decrease 
as  the  numbers  of  the  new  immigrants  in- 
crease. During  the  ten  years  before  the 
war  an  average  of  not  more  than  9000 
Czechs  came  to  America  each  year. 

Interior  Decorators 

Almost  the  entire  toe  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak sneaker  is  inhabited  by  Slovaks.  In 
the  tip  of  the  toe  dwell  the  backward  Slav 
people  known  as  the  Rusins.  Along  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  Slovaks  and  Rusins  live 
a  thin  fringe  of  Magyars  or  true  Hunga- 
rians. Thus  in  Czechoslovakia  there  are 
five  distinct  nationalities.  Three  of  them 
are  Slav  peoples  which  are  kept  apart  by 
religious  differences  and  the  natural  antag- 
onism that  seems  to  spring  into  being  when 
one  Slavic  people  attempts  to  rule  another. 
Two  of  them  are  the  former  dominant 
races,  German  and  Magyar,  which  made 
violent  efforts  to  assimilate  the  three  other 
races  in  years  gone  by  and  made  a  fizzle 
of  it. 

In  1907,  42,000  Slovaks  entered  the 
United  States.  In  1910,  24,000  came  in; 
25,000  in  1911;  20,000  in  1912;  21,000  in 
1913,  and  19,000  in  1914.  An  American  in 
Czechoslovakia  who  is  keeping  very  care- 
ful watch  on  the  drift  of  emigration  from 
that  country  declared  early  in  1920  that  the 
demand  among  the  inhabitants  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  go  to  America  was  triple, 
quadruple  and  even  quintuple  what  it  was 
before  the  war.  The  demand  would  grow 
greater,  he  declared,  as  the  weather  grew 
warmer;  for  the  tides  of  immigration  al- 
ways rise  in  the  spring.  The  demand  was  so 
great,  he  said,  that  if  the  United  States 
were  to  allow  the  immigrants  to  come  who 
wanted  to  come  and  who  had  enough 
money  to  come,  250,000  would  go  from 
Czechoslovakia  alone. 

Of  the  people  who  were  coming  to  the 
American  consulate  in  Prague  from  all 
parts  of  Czechoslovakia  early  in  1920  in 
order  to  get  permission  to  go  to  America, 
seventy  per  cent  were  Slovaks.  Of  the 
Czechs  who  were  getting  permission  to  go 
to  America  nine  out  of  every  ten  intended 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  become 
citizens.  Of  the  Slovaks  who  were  getting 
permission  four  out  of  every  five  intended 
to  return  to  their  homes  when  they  had 
saved  up  the  amount  of  money  they  con- 
sidered necessary  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably. 

The  Slovak  peasant,  like  the  individual 
peasant  from  every  country  in  Europe,  is  a 
husky,  brawny,  stolid,  slow,  lovable  person, 
f  f  e  seems  to  be  half  asleep  most  of  the  time. 
Stop  and  speak  to  him,  and  you  will  nine 
times  out  of  ten  receive  an  oddly  cowlike 
stare  in  reply.  But  repeat  the  remark 
three  or  four  times,  and  a  film  seems  to  roll 
off  his  eyes.   He  slowly  comes  to  life  and 


makes  reply.  The  Slovak  women  are  glut- 
tonous workers.  Frequently  they  drag  the 
plows  through  the  fields,  pinch-hitting  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  for  cart  horses, 
while  the  men  steer  the  plows. 

Slovak  women  turn  from  violent  farm 
labor  to  delicate  embroideries  and  wall 
decorations  in  a  disconcerting  manner.  I 
walked  into  a  little  white,  straw-thatched 
peasant's  home  in  the  Slovak  village  of 
Vajnory  and  found  a  woman  in  high  boots 
and  a  short  peasant's  skirt,  her  fingers 
cracked  and  grimed  from  working  in  the 
fields,  embroidering  tiny  flowers  on  a  peas- 
ant waist  with  gold  thread.  She  had  chests 
full  of  gorgeously  embroidered  waists  and 
skirts  and  aprons  and  christening  sheets — 
waists  of  the  same  sort  that  Austrian  arch- 
duchesses bought  and  wore  eagerly,  waists 
of  the  same  sort  that  almost  every  Slovak 
woman  embroiders  for  her  own  use.  The 
white  plaster  walls  of  this  woman's  kitchen 
were  covered  with  glowing  conventional  de- 
signs— birds  and  flowers  in  blue  and  red 
and  green  and  yellow.  She  had  painted 
them  herself.  Practically  every  Slovak 
woman  knows  how  to  do  it.  She  didn't 
take  weeks  and  months  to  it,  either,  but 
slapped  it  on  free-hand  in  a  few  hours.  She 
held  a  brush  in  each  hand  and  painted  with 
both  brushes  at  the  same  time.  The  result 
was  colorful  and  harmonious  and  very 
beautiful.  Nearly  all  the  houses  in  the 
village  were  decorated  in  the  same  way. 

Slovak  Migrations 

In  the  same  village  I  found  a  couple  who 
had  just  returned  from  America.  I  will  call 
them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Antalic,  because 
that  is  their  name.  I  called  on  the  Antalics 
and  they  produced  several  quarts  of  home- 
made wine  that  had  met  with  much  success 
in  America.  The  Antalics  had,  like  many 
other  Slovaks,  made  the  trip  to  America 
three  times,  and  they  were  now  ready  to 
settle  down  in  Slovakia  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Their  home  showed  a  strong  Amer- 
ican influence.  There  were  no  paintings  on 
the  wall  and  there  were  no  embroidered 
covers  spread  over  the  beds.  In  one  corner 
was  an  American  phonograph,  and  on  the 
beds  were  machine-made  American  spreads 
that  must  have  cost  all  of  $5.37.  I  asked 
her  why  she  had  no  Slovak  embroideries. 

"Ho!  That  stuff!"  She  snorted  deri- 
sively. "What  would  anybody  that  had 
been  to  America  want  with  that  stuff?" 

All  Slovaks  who  have  been  to  America, 
it  developed,  regarded  the  Slovak  peasant 
embroideries  and  paintings  with  unquali- 
fied contempt.  In  this  there  is  the  germ 
of  a  thought  or  something.  An  American 
interior  decorator  or  any  person  of  culti- 
vated taste  would  pay  large  amounts  of 
money  for  a  good  piece  of  Slovak  embroid- 
ery, but  he  would  be  actively  nauseated  if 
he  were  forced  to  endure  a  machine-made 
bedspread  among  his  belongings.  One  is 
beautiful;  the  other  is  common  and  taw- 
dry. Yet  the  Slovak  peasants  despise  the 
beautiful  and  are  fascinated  by  the  tawdry 
after  a  sojourn  in  America.  It  sets  one  to 
wondering  whether  the  net  gain  of  immi- 
gration is  all  that  the  sentimentalists  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  sentimentalists  have  little  to  say 
concerning  the  sacrifices,  disappointments 
and  hardships  that  balance  the  economic 
advantages  gained  by  the  Slavic  peasants. 
Those  who  go,  for  example,  give  up  their 
homes  in  quiet  villages  for  the  squalor  of 
crowded  boarding  houses  in  foreign  settle- 
ments of  America.  The  boarding  house  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  newer  Slavic  immi- 
grants. When  a  Slav  doesn't  bring  his  wife 
he  usually  clubs  in  with  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
other  Slavs,  and  all  of  them  reduce  ex- 
penses to  the  smallest  possible  amount  by 
living  in  one  room.  Such  people  have  less 
privacy  than  is  enjoyed  by  a  sardine. 
Emigration  separates  families,  ages  and 
cripples  the  emigrants  with  heartbreaking 
toil,  saddles  them  with  new  vices  and  sends 
them  back  to  their  old  homes  to  fill  the 
breasts  of  their  neighbors  with  unrest. 

Mrs.  Mike  Antalic,  with  her  breezy 
American  ways  and  her  nobby  American 
bedspread  and  her  tales  of  adventures  in 
the  great  world,  was  causing  considerable 
unrest  in  Vajnory.  She  had  been  back  only 
three  days;  but  in  that  short  time  she  had 
opened  a  barroom  in  the  front  part  of  her 
house.  She  had  worked  as  a  cook  as  well 
as  in  a  big  Detroit  automobile  factory,  and 
she  wanted  all  the  Slovak  women  within 
earshot  to  know  that  shs  was  accustomed  to 
stirring  things  up  in  the  great  world  out- 
side. She  told  about  the  return  trip  from 
America.  The  train  was  full  of  Slovaks, 


and  it  was  delayed  at  Basel  for  a  week.  All 
the  men  got  drunk,  and  the  delay  was 
costing  Mrs.  Mike  two  dollars  a  day— one 
for  herself  and  one  for  Mike.  It  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Finally,  according  to 
her  own  admission,  she  bawled  out  the 
entire  Swiss  Army  and  offered  to  throw  a 
Swiss  lieutenant  through  a  window  just  to 
show  that  she  was  in  earnest.  She  even  de- 
livered an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  train  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  at 
once  she  would  break  every  window  in  it. 
The  train  proceeded.  Such  is  the  Slovak 
woman  with  American  training,  when 
aroused. 

The  village  of  Vajnory  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  Slovakia,  which  is  the  most  pros- 
perous part.  The  villages  in  the  hills  of 
Northern,  Central  and  Eastern  Slovakia 
are  much  poorer;  and  it  is  from  these  vil- 
lages that  the  immigrants  come.  The 
villages  are  dirtier  than  those  in  the  south, 
and  far  less  orderly.  The  peasant  women 
decorate  their  houses,  but  in  more  somber 
colors.  In  many  of  these  villages  every 
house  built  in  the  past  twenty  years  was 
built  with  money  which  immigrants  sent 
from  America;  and  in  the  eastern  districts 
there  are  whole  Slovak  villages  which,  ba- 
fore  the  war,  were  rebuilt  by  Slovaks  who 
had  gone  to  America.  From  many  of  the 
villages  in  Central  and  Eastern  Slovakia 
literally  every  able-bodied  man  is  either  in 
America  or  has  been  in  America. 

Take,  for  example,  the  town  of  Velka 
Bytca  in  Central  Slovakia.  Velka  Bytca 
has  a  clock  on  the  church  tower,  and  there- 
fore is  a  town.  If  it  had  no  clock  it  would 
be  a  village;  for  that  is  the  understanding 
in  Slovakia.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
5000.  It  is  on  the  Waag  River,  from  both 
sides  of  which  the  mountains  rise  up 
abruptly.  Like  all  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  Waag,  it  is  poor.  It  has  too  many 
artisans— so  many  that  they  cannot  earn 
a  living.  Consequently  they  fall  in  debt  to 
the  landlords  and  shopkeepers  and  usurers. 
Then  they  go  to  America.  Men  from  Velka 
Bytca  are  scattered  through  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  There  are  many  in  Natrona, 
near  Pittsburgh,  in  Chicago  and  in  Pullman , 
Illinois.  Those  in  Pullman  and  New  York 
are  skilled  workers  for  the  most  part,  while 
those  in  Natrona  are  day  laborers  in  steel 
and  glass  works.  When  the  men  from 
Velka  Bytca  have  saved  up  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  they  come  back  to 
Slovakia  and  pay  their  debts,  but  they  see 
no  opportunity  to  earn  more  money,  so 
back  they  go  to  America  and  get  more 
money;  and  when  they  return  with  it  they 
buy  some  land  and  build  a  house.  That 
exhausts  their  capital,  and  they  return  to 
America  for  the  third  time  to  earn  enough 
money  on  which  to  live.  This  was  the  pro- 
gram followed  by  thousands  of  Slovaks 
before  the  war.  It  will  not  be  followed  by 
so  many  in  the  future,  for  since  the  war  the 
Slovaks  who  return  are  complaining  more 
bitterly  than  they  ever  complained  before 
of  the  high  prices  and  the  dirt  and  the  lack 
of  amusements — and  the  lack  of  freedom. 

The  Return  of  the  Native 

Freedom  is  a  matter  which  is  not  rightly 
understood  by  Central  Europeans.  They 
have  it  confounded  with  license  to  a  great 
extent,  and  those  who  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica are  greatly  in  need  of  instruction  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  freedom  as  understood 
by  Americans.  We  misinterpret  oppression 
in  the  same  way.  Never  having  known 
oppression,  Americans  think  that  to  be  op- 
pressed a  man  must  be  bashed  on  the  head 
and  thrown  in  jail.  We  cannot  understand 
it  when  we  discover  that  a  European's  idea 
of  oppression  is  the  inability  to  get  a  high 
school  and  college  education  in  some  par- 
ticular language.  In  the  same  way,  many 
Europeans  think  that  freedom  means  li- 
cense to  do  anything  at  all— to  shoot  song- 
birds within  city  limits  or  take  fruit  from 
the  nearest  fruit  tree  or  hit  an  enemy  over 
the  head  with  a  stockingful  of  iron  filings. 

The  people  who  went  to  America  from 
Velka  Bytca  and  other  Slovak  towns  and 
villages  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
new  and  glorious  freedom  the  Czechs  and 
the  Slovaks  enjoy  now  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  no  longer  under  Austrian  control. 
They  are  eager  to  go  back  to  sample  this 
freedom  and  drink  it  down  in  great  gulps 
and  even  pour  it  in  their  hair.  They  talk  with 
other  Slovaks  about  it,  and  they  all  get  into 
a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  throw  up  their 
jobs  and  stampede  to  New  York  to  get 
sailing  accommodations.  They  come  back 
to  Slovakia  with  their  eyes  almost  popping 
out  of  their  heads  in  their  eagerness  to  see 


Big  Tube  with 
the  Big  Cap 


The  Kicker 
CameThrough 

HE  wrote  me  a  real  disagreeable 
letter.  I  was  a  bluffer  and  he 
didn't  believe  over  two  million  men 
used  Mennen  Shaving  Cream,  and  I 
made  him  tired,  and  he  used  some  other 
kind  of  soap  and  liked  it  and  I  needn't 
think  I  could  fool  him  because  he  was 
from  foreign  parts  and  didn't  have  an 
American's  love  of  being  humbugged, 
and  I  could  keep  my  demonstrator 
tube  and  he  would  keep  his  15  cents 
and  he  wouldn't  waste  three  minutes 
working  up  my  blamed  old  lather  and 
he  didn't  like  me  anyway  and  hoped  he 
had  made  me  real  mad  'n' everything. 
He  was  absolutely  off  me. 
So,  just  to  be  a  sport,  I  sent  him  a 
demonstrator  for  nothing. 

That  man  has  two  natures — sort  of 
a  Jekyll-Hyde  combination.  In  about 
three  weeks  he  wrote  me  a  speech  of 
acceptance  that  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes,  it  was  so  beautiful. 

It  started  mildly — said  he  liked  Men- 
nen's  very  much — and  even  stood  for 
the  three-minute  lather,  it  made  sub- 
sequent operations  so  much  quicker. 
Then  he  warmed  up  and  said  it  worked 
like  a  charm  and  results  were  blissful  and 
itwasgreatandif  twomillion  men  didn't 
use  Mennen's  there  were  more  fools  in 
the  world  than  he  had  credited  to  it. 

Then  for  good  measure  he  said 
Mennen  Talcum  for  Men  was  the  finest 
stuff  for  after  shaving  he  ever  tried. 

He  was  so  absolutely  hardboiled  at 
the  start  that  I  am  convinced  that  al- 
most any  man  would  become  a  Men- 
nen addict  if  he  would  only  try  it. 

So  here's  an  offer — I  will  present  a 
demonstrator  tube  free  to  anyone  who 
will  write  me  a  thoroughly  mean  letter 
expressing  in  unequivocal  language  a 
total  lack  of  faith  in  me  and  in  all  my 
works,  including  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream. 

Good  fellows  must  still  come  across 
with  the  usual  15  cents. 

f  J    {Mennen  Salesman)  \j 

n«w*RK.  n.j.  u.s-A 
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The  Conklin — the 
most  thoughtful  of 
Christmas  gifts. 


is  as  Convenient 
as  r\unning  Water 

You  Wouldn't  Think  of  carrying  water  from  a 
well  to  your  home  every  day — then  why  dip  a  pen  into 
an  ink  well  every  time  you  want  to  write  a  sentence  ? 

Buy  a  Conklin  and  see  what  a  difference  it  makes. 
Just  notice  how  friendly  you'll  feel  towards  writing. 
Your  dealer  carries  a  large  assortment  of  Conklin 
Pens.  He  will  show  you  the  one  that  exactly  suits  your 
hand  and  style  of  writing — that  feels  friendly  to  you. 

Your  Conklin  will  always  write  the  instant  the  point 
touches  the  paper.  It  will  write  freely  and  smoothly 
without  blotting,  leaking  or  scratching. 

There's  another  Conklin  feature  you'll  like — the 
Crescent  Filler.  There  are  no  springs,  pivots  or 
levers  to  get  out  of  order.  One  finger  pressure  on 
the  Crescent  and  the  pen  is  filled  fully  and  perfectly. 

Every  Conklin  Crescent  Filler  Fountain  Pen  is 
guaranteed  during  its  entire  life  against  any  defect  in 
materials  or  workmanship.  Conklin  prices  are  uni- 
form all  over  the  United  States  at  leading  stationery, 
jewelry,  drug  and  department  stores.  Prices — $2.50 
and  up.  Canadian  prices,  50  cents  additional. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Boston  San  Francisco  Chicago 

59  Temple  Place  577  Market  Street  1405  Lytton  Building 


Conklin 


The  Crescent  Filler— 
the  filler  that  fills 
fillly  and  perfectly. 
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the  new  freedom.  They  see  the  same  old 
towns  and  the  same  old  buildings  and  — 
worst  jolt  of  all— the  same  old  officials,  in 
many  cases,  who  ran  things  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  rule.  There  are  the  same  land- 
lords and  merchants  and  usurers  to  take 
the  money  of  the  peasants;  and  prices, 
instead  of  staying  where  they  should  have 
stayed,  are  the  only  things  in  sight  that 
have  shown  any  freedom  in  their  move- 
ments. They  have  ascended  miles  in  the 
air. 

A  highly  educated  Slovak  who  had  been 
the  editor  of  a  Slovak  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica for  eighteen  years  commented  on  the 
situation  frankly. 

"The  Slovak  who  comes  back,"  said  he, 
"finds  these  same  old  wrongs  in  existence 
and  longs  to  right  them.  He  longs  to  rid 
his  country  of  the  landlords  and  the  usu- 
rers; he  longs  to  break  them  over  his  knee; 
but  he  hasn't  the  endurance  to  stick  it  out. 
Disappointed,  he  looks  for  the  first  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  when  he  finds  it  he  crawls 
through  and  goes  back  to  America." 

The  capital  of  Slovakia  is  the  one-time 
capital  of  Hungary,  which  appears  on  the 
maps  as  Presburg,  was  known  to  the  Hun- 
garians as  Pozsony,  and  is  now  called 
Bratislava  by  the  Czechoslovaks.  It  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  named  Wilsonova 
Mesta,  which  is  Czechish  for  Wilson ville; 
and  passports  are  said  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Czechs  late  in  1918  that  bore  Wil- 
sonova Mesta  as  the  new  name  of  Pres- 
burg. I  set  out  from  Presburg  late  in  the 
winter  of  1919-20  in  company  with  an 
ethnologist.  I  was  hunting  returned  immi- 
grants and  he  was  hunting  ethnols  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  an  ethnologist  hunts  for.  We 
rode  over  the  top  of  the  Little  Carpathian 
Mountains,  which,  in  spite  of  their  impos- 
ing name,  are  about  as  imposing  at  this 
point  as  a  series  of  golf  bunkers,  and  past  a 
peculiar  cone-shaped  mound  which  is  known 
locally  as  the  burial  place  of  Attila  the 
Hun — though  all  reputable  histories  de- 
clare emphatically  that  the  location  of 
Attila's  grave  is  not  known.  Just  beyond 
the  mound  we  came  to  the  village  of  Neu- 
Theben,  where  the  ethnologist  made  a  dis- 
covery that  promised  to  cause  as  much 
noise  in  ethnological  circles  as  did  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  in  chemical  circles. 
This  discovery  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  fact  that  Neu-Theben  was  a  Croat 
village.  The  ethnologist  got  so  worked  up 
over  it  that  he  almost  fell  down  in  a  fit.  It 
meant  nothing  to  the  chauffeur  or  to  the 
interpreter  or  to  me;  but  he  kept  roaring 
and  shouting  and  exclaiming  about  his 
discovery  with  much  more  delight  and  self- 
congratulation  than  Columbus  displayed 
when  he  discovered  America.  It  developed 
that  the  Croats  live  hundreds  of  miles 
south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  that  to  find  a  Croat  village 
in  Slovakia  was  as  strange  and  unaccount- 
able a  thing  to  the  ethnologist  as  finding  a 
village  of  Martians  in  the  center  of  Jersey 
City.  He  is  going  to  tell  people  about  it 
and  brag  about  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
write  books  and  pamphlets  and  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject;  and  there  are  going 
to  be  many  occasions  when  his  wife,  listen- 
ing to  the  story  for  the  nine  or  eleven 
thousandth  time,  will  wish  passionately 
that  the  Croats  had  never  been  croated,  as 
one  might  say. 

Doing  Nothing  Fluently 

There  were  several  men  in  Neu-Theben 
who  had  just  come  back  from  America.  A 
small  boy  with  an  American  penny  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  his  cap  led  me  to  a 
pair  of  them.  They  were  engaged  in  doing 
nothing  with  great  fluency,  and  they  will- 
ingly told  me  the  most  intimate  details  of 
their  lives.  Both  had  worked  in  Cleveland 
automobile  factories;  both  had  gone  alone 
to  America  because  their  wives  had  refused 
to  make  the  trip;  and  both  were  very  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions  in  Slovakia.  One 
had  brought  back  $800  intending  to  buy  a 
farm;  but  he  found  that  decent  land  cost 
from  $100  to  $120  an  acre  in  American 
money,  so  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  get 
what  he  wanted.  Food  prices  were  terribly 
high,  he  complained,  and  the  cost  of  clothes 
was  prohibitive.  Wages  were  low  in  com- 
parison, and  if  a  workman  wanted  to  get 
enough  money  to  buy  a  hat,  for  instance, 
he  would  have  to  work  two  weeks  to  get 
it.  Both  men  had  taken  out  their  first 
papers,  but  had  never  become  citizens. 

I  asked  them  how  they  had  come  to  take 
out  their  first  papers,  and  they  replied  that 
their  bosses  in  their  respective  factories, 
just  after  America  entered  the  war,  had 


thought  it  best  that  they  do  so  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble.  Not  a  word  of  love 
for  America  did  they  utter,  and  not  a  sign 
of  haying  absorbed  a  single  American  ideal 
did  they  show.  They  weren't  even  Bure 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  go  back. 

The  average  Slovak  who  has  returned 
from  America,  however,  wants  to  go  back 
because  he  likes  America  better  than 
Czechoslovakia,  and  because  his  visit  to 
his  old  home  makes  him  realize  for  the  first 
time  the  many  advantages  that  America 
had  offered  him.  Many  Slovaks  admitted 
that  to  me.  It  wasn't  until  they  got  back 
to  Slovakia  that  they  knew  that  America 
had  done  anything  for  them.  The  only 
thing  that  took  them  to  America  originally, 
and  the  only  thing  that  occupied  their 
minds  while  they  were  there,  was  getting 
the  money. 

Beyond  the  Slovaks,  in  the  extreme  toe 
of  the  Czechoslovak  sneaker,  live  the 
Rusins;  and  the  Rusins  are  below  the  Slo- 
vaks in  intelligence  and  living  standards. 
They  are  Slavs  and  a  part  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak nation,  however — though  both  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  hope  to  give  the 
Rusins  a  brisk  kick  one  of  these  days  and 
propel  them  blithely  to  somebody  else's 
back.  The  Rusins  are  the  same  people  as 
the  Ruthenians  or  Russniaks  who  live  in 
southeastern  Poland  and  in  southwestern 
Russia;  but  the  lofty  slopes  of  the  Car- 
pathians separate  the  Rusins  and  the 
Ruthenes  so  that  they  can't  get  together. 
In  our  immigration  statistics,  nevertheless, 
they  are  lumped  with  each  other  as  Russ- 
niaks, and  in  1914  nearly  37,000  Russniaks 
emigrated  to  America. 

Rusin  Living  Conditions 

Rusinia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and 
the  ignorance  and  backwardness  of  most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  the  ignorance  and  back- 
wardness of  the  mountaineer  plus  most  of 
the  unpleasant  features  of  the  Slav.  They 
live  in  huts  made  of  plaster  or  of  stone  and 
with  thatched  roofs.  The  people  live  in  one 
half  of  the  huts,  and  in  the  other  half  live 
the  cows  and  livestock.  As  in  many  of  the 
poorer  Slav  countries,  the  houses  have  no 
chimneys  and  no  fireplaces.  The  heating 
and  cooking  are  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  raised  homemade  stove.  Under  and 
round  the  stove,  on  a  dirt  floor,  sleep  the 
inhabitants.  The  smoke  pours  out  of  the 
stove  freely,  but  has  no  means  of  getting 
out  of  the  house.  Consequently  the  people 
live  in  a  haze  of  smoke.  After  a  Rusin  has 
succeeded  in  living  over  forty  years  in  this 
atmosphere  he  is  little  else  but  an  animated 
smoke-dried  ham.  Almost  everybody  has 
some  sort  of  eye  trouble  on  account  of  the 
smoke  in  which  he  lives.  Three  generations 
of  people  are  frequently  crammed  into  one 
room  of  the  average  peasant's  hut. 

Put  twelve,  sixteen  and  eighteen  people 
of  different  ages  and  sexes  into  one  small 
room  and  let  them  live  their  entire  lives  in 
it,  and  none  of  them  are  mentally,  physi- 
cally or  spiritually  elevated  to  any  marked 
degree.  Yet  those  are  the  conditions  under 
which  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Rusins  have 
been  living  ever  since  they  began  rusing,  as 
one  might  say.  Their  home  life  is  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  the  cow  stall  under 
the  same  roof,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  pigs, 
goats  and  chickens  wander  into  the  living 
room  at  nightfall  and  nestle  down  among 
the  sleepers  for  their  night's  rest.  The  cow 
usually  stands  deep  in  mire,  and  the  odor 
that  emerges  from  a  Rusin  peasant's  home 
is  so  strong  that  a  grown  man  can  almost 
chin  himself  on  it. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  told  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  state  of  Rusinia  was 
formed  and  an  alliance  with  Czecho- 
slovakia effected,  not  through  the  efforts 
and  desires  of  the  Rusins  in  Rusinia,  but 
through  the  representations  which  Rusins 
in  America  made  to  the  peace  conference. 
Having  made  their  homeland  free,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Rusins  in  America  are 
anxious  to  go  back  to  Rusinia  to  live.  Since 
many  of  them  live  in  the  meanest  and  most 
frugal  way  in  America,  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  saving  money,  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a  Rusin  to  come  back  with 
5000  American  dollars  in  his  pockets. 
When  I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  $5000 
meant  400,000  Czechoslovak  crowns;  and 
in  prewar  times  that  amount  of  money 
would  have  meant  that  its  possessor  could 
be  a  land  baron.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
seem  to  figure  in  prewar  prices,  and  it 
always  proves  to  be  a  crushing  mistake. 
To-day,  however,  400,000  crowns  doesn't 
go  very  far  in  Rusinia.    A  horse  used  to 

(Concluded  on  Page  68) 
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A  day  seldom  passes  without  affording  beneficial  uses  for  Listerine 


Listerine  for  JJrtificial  Deniuros 


That  unpleasant  taste  so  familiar  to  those 
who  have  bridge  work  or  artificial  dentures 
is  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus. 

This  mucus  is  a  natural  culture  bed  for 
bacteria. 

A  Listerine  mouthwash  removes  the  dis- 
tasteful mucus  and  tends  to  prevent  the 
development  of  bacteria. 

As  a  further  precaution  artificial  dentures 
should  be  placed  at  night  in  a  glass  con- 
taining Listerine  and  water. 

Besides  promoting  oral  hygiene  Listerine  is 
also  a  useful  antiseptic  dressing  for  cuts, 
scratches  and  skin  abrasions.  When  used 
immediately  it  guards  against  infection. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  Listerine  always  in  the  home. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

the  safe  antiseptic 
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The  World  famous 
Hotels  of 

Brshin^Scjuare 
New  York 

John  McE.  Bowman,  President 

All  the  amazing  interests  and 
luxuries  of  20th  Century  hotel 
life  centre  in  Pershing  Square, 
New  York.  Each  hotel  an 
Aladdin's  palace  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  pleasure— as- 
sured by  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  group  of  the  best  hotel 
managers  in  the  world. 


The  Biltmore 

Adjoins  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 


HotelCommodore^^XlT^ 

Grand  Central  Terminal 
"Get  off  the  Train  and  Turn  to  the  Left" 


The  Belmont  JZ".?»V°S 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal 


PLAN  OF  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING 

Murray  Hill  Hotel  XV,.?™* 

A  Short  Block  from  the  Station 


1- 


The  Ansonia  "Z£SST 


Broadway  at  73rd  St. 

In  the  Riverside  residential  section 

PERSHING  SQUARE  HOTELS 

NEW  YORK 


(Concluded  from  Page  66) 

cost  200  crowns.  Now  it  costs  25,000 
crowns.  A  good  two-story  farmhouse  of 
the  best  class  used  to  sell  for  round  3000 
crowns,  but  now  it  costs  200,000  crowns. 
Shoes  which  used  to  cost  five  crowns  now 
cost  250  crowns.  So  the  man  who  comes 
back  with  5000  American  dollars  finds 
that  they  don't  go  nearly  so  far  as  they 
used  to  go,  in  spite  of  the  more  advanta- 
geous exchange  rates. 

The  officials  in  Rusinia,  as  in  Slovakia, 
are  the  same  old  autocratic  officials  who 
were  in  power  when  the  emigrants  went 
away  before  the  war.  The  officials  can't  be 
replaced  because  there  aren't  enough  edu- 
cated and  trustworthy  Rusins  with  whom 
to  replace  them.  This  is  a  distinct  bore  to 
the  emigrants,  who  had  expected  to  boss 
things  on  their  return.  They  can't  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  bad  food  conditions 
that  have  resulted  from  the  Russian  in- 
vasion, the  invasion  by  the  Hungarian 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Czech  occupation, 
coupled  with  the  inability  of  the  Czech 
Government  to  distribute  food  to  the 
hungry  sections.  They  can't  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  dirt  and  the  squalor.  They 
want  to  turn  right  round  and  go  back  to 
America  again. 

Rusin  officials  have  told  me  that  it  is 
their  genuine  opinion  that  every  Rusin, 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  been  to  America, 
wishes  to  go  there. 

There  was  a  widespread  belief  through 
Central  Europe  last  winter  that  the  United 
States  had  forbidden  all  immigration  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  belief  was  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  Rusinia  and  parts  of 
Slovakia.  In  spite  of  this,  the  American 
consulate  in  Prague  early  in  1920  was  being 
deluged  with  applications  for  permissions 
to  go.  A  little  matter  of  1200  to  1500 
people  each  month  were  pestering  the  con- 
sul to  find  out  when  they  could  go  and  how 
they  could  go  and  where  they  could  go. 
There  is  only  one  American  consulate  in  all 
Czechoslovakia,  and  that  is  in  Prague — 
a  twenty-four-hour  trip  from  the  sections  of 
Czechoslovakia  from  which  our  greatest 
immigration  comes.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1920,  therefore,  the  would-be 
emigrants,  seventy  per  cent  of  whom  were 
coming  from  Slovakia,  were  traveling  all 
the  way  to  Prague,  bringing  with  them 
their  household  belongings  and  bagfuls  of 
supplies.  The  three  big  railway  stations  in 
Prague — Masaryk  station,  Denny  station 


and  Wilson  station — were  crowded  with 
prospective  emigrants,  who  were  camping 
out  on  the  floor.  The  bulk  of  them  will 
adhere  in  America  to  their  old  mode  of  life 
unless  they  are  practically  forced  to  live 
otherwise.  As  in  Triest,  Naples,  Rome, 
Palermo,  Warsaw,  Belgrad  and  every  other 
city  from  which  the  flood  of  emigrants  is 
beginning  to  pour  toward  the  United 
States,  the  American  consulate  in  Prague 
is  being  swamped  under  the  passport  regu- 
lations. Czechoslovakia  is  a  country  of 
great  potentialities  and  of  great  interest  to 
American  business  men;  but  the  Prague 
consulate  is  so  busy  attending  to  emigrants 
or  prospective  emigrants  that  it  has  almost 
no  time  at  all  to  devote  to  American  busi- 
ness interests — and  that,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
existence  of  American  consulates.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  consulate  at  Prague  there 
should  be  three  other  consulates  in  Czecho- 
slovakia equipped  to  handle  emigrants,  to 
spot  undesirables  and  to  turn  back  those 
who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  quali- 
fied to  pass  our  immigration  requirements, 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  leave 
the  country.  There  should  be  one  at 
Gablonz,  the  industrial  city  in  northwest- 
ern Bohemia,  where  the  glass  beads  come 
from;  one  at  Reichenberg,  another  large 
industrial  center,  in  northeastern  Bo- 
hemia; and  one  at  Presburg,  the  capital  of 
Slovakia. 

Every  forward  step  which  this  country 
has  taken  to  protect  itself  from  the  evils  of 
immigration  has  been  bitterly  fought  by 
various  classes  of  people  who  consider  their 
personal  interests  or  the  interests  of  some 
foreign  country  before  they  consider  the 
interests  of  America.  There  was  an  ear- 
splitting  shriek  of  protest  when  paupers 
and  criminals  were  excluded.  There  was  a 
howl  when  contract  labor  was  debarred. 
There  was  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  when  certain  diseased  classes 
were  excluded.  There  has  been  a  constant 
fight  against  the  deportation  of  undesir- 
ables. All  these  reforms  have  unquestion- 
ably been  of  great  benefit.  There  was  a 
tremendous  fight  against  the  literacy  test, 
which  was  proposed  as  a  means  of  cutting 
down  the  great  numbers  of  immigrants 
that  had  been  pouring  in  between  1904  and 
1914.  The  literacy  test  is  now  a  law.  The 
numbers  of  immigrants  who  are  going  to 
come  in  are  going  to  be  smaller  than  they 
would  be  if  there  were  no  literacy  test,  but 


far  larger  than  they  were  between  1904  and 
1914.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  other 
restrictive  measures. 

There  will  be  the  same  old  fight  against 
any  further  restrictions  of  immigration 
from  the  sentimentalists  and  the  people 
who  put  America  second.  There  will  also 
be  a  determined  stand  against  certain  im- 
provements that  must  be  made  before  the 
immigrants  get  the  even  break  and  the 
square  deal  they  are  supposed  to  get. 
Inspectors  of  the  United  States  immigra- 
tion service  must  be  stationed  on  every 
immigrant-carrying  steamship.  Foreign 
settlements  and  tenement  houses  must 
have  rigid  government  supervision.  Immi- 
grants must  be  brought  in  contact  with 
American  ideals  and  ideas,  and  they  must 
be  properly  distributed  over  the  country 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  foul,  congested,  anarchy- 
breeding,  anti-American  slums— slums  that 
reproduce  too  faithfully  the  European  con- 
ditions they  have  just  left,  and  into  which 
they  sink  naturally. 

The  remedy  for  practically  every  one  of 
these  ills  lies  ready-made  to  our  hands.  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  were 
to  employ  the  great  training  camps  of  the 
country— camps  that  now  are  of  no  use  to 
the  nation  or  to  any  individual — as  training 
camps  for  newly  arrived  immigrants,  it 
would  start  them  on  the  road  to  American- 
ization more  effectively  than  would  ever 
have  been  possible  before  the  war.  In- 
structors in  the  camps  during  the  war 
invented  a  new  system  of  teaching  English 
and  demonstrated  that  detachments  of 
illiterate  foreigners  could  be  taught  to 
speak  more  English  in  six  days  than  they 
had  learned  to  speak  by  their  own  efforts  in 
six  years. 

By  shipping  immigrants  direct  to  the 
camps  they  could  not  be  exploited.  Undesir- 
ables could  be  detected  and  investigated.  In 
the  camps  they  could  be  taught  cleanliness, 
and  shown  what  America  stands  for.  And 
from  the  camps  they  could  be  distributed 
more  easily  and  effectively  than  was  ever 
believed  possible.  America's  immigra- 
tion problem  is  the  greatest  problem  that 
any  nation  ever  faced.  She  can  either  solve 
it  neatly  and  expeditiously  or  she  can  let  it 
go  on  making  her  nervous  and  restless,  and 
causing  her  to  lose  sleep  and  income  and 
security. 

You're  an  American.  What  do  you  think 
she  ought  to  do? 
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Somewhere  far  beyond  the  place  where  men 
and  motors  race  through  canyons  of  the 
town — there  lies  the  Port  of  Missing  Men. 
It  may  be  in  the  valley  of  our  dreams  of 
youth,  or  on  the  heights  of  future  happy 
days. 

Go  there  in  November  when  the  logs  are 
blazing  in  the  grate.  Go  there  in  a  Jordan 
Playboy  if  you  love  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Escape  the  drab  of  dull  winter's 
coming— leave  the  roar  of  city  streets 
and  spend  an  hour  in  Eldorado. 

The  Jordan  Playboy — garbed  in 
Arabian  red  or  in  the  plumage  of 
the  Bluebird,  with  gleaming  ivory 


JORDAN 


wheels  —  will  make  you  really  happy  as 
you  go. 

Balanced  as  a  fine  motor  car  must  be — light 
and  economical  as  your  good  judgment 
requires  —  distinctive  as  a  car  of  personality 
can  be  —  the  Jordan  Playboy  is  a  fit  com- 
panion for  all  Americans  who  dare  never  to 
grow  old. 

The  lightest  on  the  road  for  its  wheelbase — 
with  a  national  economy  record  of 
24.1  miles  per  gallon  —  this  style 
leader  among  the  motor  cars  com- 
mands attention  by  its  gratifying 
ease  and  commands  respect  by 
economy  that  is  rare. 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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^Starting ,  Lighting  &  Ignition 


THE  intrinsic  worth  of  Auto-Lite  is 
known  by  the  way  it  so  faithfully 
performs  its  triple  task  of  starting,  light- 
ing and  ignition,  on  the  most  represent- 
ative makes  of  cars. 


More  than  two  million  is  the  num- 
ber of  owners  of  Auto-Lite  equipped  cars. 
What  more  striking  evidence  could  there 
be  of  the  public's  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  quality  of  Auto-Lite? 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORPORATION 

Willys  Light  Division  of  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation.  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  for  Farms,  Etc. 


DETROIT  SALES  OFFICE 
1507   KRESGE  BLDG. 
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OF  M  WMEBKY  BMLESMMt 


Toward  noon  I  turned  down  Broadway 
and  dropped  in  at  a  club,  my  favorite 
loafing  place. 

"Well,  Jerry,  what's  the  latest  dope  on 
prohibition?"  someone  shouted  at  me. 
"Any  hope  for  a  change?" 

"I'm  not  interested  in  prohibition,"  I 
replied.  My  friend  looked  astonished. 
"I'm  through  with  liquor.  You  people  who 
think  the  business  will  ever  come  back  are 
simply  kidding  yourselves.  I  am  a  truck 
salesman." 

During  luncheon  they  joshed  me  un- 
mercifully by  asking  technical  questions 
about  trucks  and  blackguarding  the  make 
that  I  was  going  to  sell.  I  took  it  all  good- 
naturedly,  of  course,  but  I  was  embarrassed 
and  self-conscious.  I  didn't  know  whether 
they  knew  anything  about  trucks  or  were 
just  trying  to  get  my  goat.  Maybe  I  had 
pulled  a  bloomer. 

"As  long  as  you  know  so  much  about 
trucks,"  I  finally  shot  across  the  table, 
"suppose  you  tell  me  somebody  who  wants 
to  buy  one." 

"What  kind  of  truck  are  you  selling?" 
inquired  a  quiet  little  man  who  had  just 
been  introduced  to  the  party. 

"I'm  selling  the  best  four  and  two  ton 
truck  in  the  world." 

Learning  the  Game 

"How  do  you  know  they  are  the  best?" 

"Why,  because  I  am  selling  them,"  I  de- 
clared. He  smiled.  "And  another  thing," 
I  added,  taking  a  long  chance,  "our  two- 
ton  truck  is  a  wonder.  By  far  the  best  to 
buy.  I  was  standing  in  Columbus  Circle 
this  morning  and  saw  one  of  them  sneak 
through  the  whole  line  of  jammed-up  cars 
and  get  away.  Now  you  know  that  driver 
delivered  his  goods  quicker  than  the 
others — all  because  he  had  a  nice  light 
truck,  easy  to  handle.  Speed  like  that 
means  a  lot  in  business.  What  line  are 
you  in?" 

"I'm  in  the  coal  business,"  he  said.  A 
wet  blanket  enveloped  me.  I  had  been  a 
smart  Aleck.  "But,"  he  added,  after  en- 
joying my  discomfiture  for  a  moment,  "I 
know  a  man  in  the  fish-and-oyster  busi- 
ness who  is  thinking  of  buying  a  truck." 

"Would  you  give  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion?" 

"Surely.  But  I  don't  think  you  need  it. 
He  is  a  member  of  this  club." 

I  went  right  down  to  see  that  man.  He 
really  was  an  acquaintance,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  had  already  made  his  purchase. 
The  rest  of  my  afternoon  was  fruitless. 
I  could  find  nobody  who  wanted  a  truck. 
I  was  a  little  disheartened.  Selling  whisky, 
always  considered  hard  sledding,  had  been 
easy  compared  to  this. 

I  showed  up  at  the  main  office  early  the 
next  morning  and  related  my  experience. 

"You  couldn't  sell  a  truck  that  way," 
the  manager  explained  to  me.  "That  fish- 
and-oyster  dealer  would  not  have  been  your 
meat  anyway.  He  has  been  listed  as  a 
prospect  for  two  months.  Two  of  our  sales- 
men had  seen  him  several  times.  Even  then 
a  competitor,  according  to  your  report, 
grabbed  him. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "I  didn't  intend 
you  to  start  in  to  work  yesterday.  I  merely 
wanted  you  to  have  a  chance  to  think  it 
over.  Here  is  a  list  of  prospects.  You  can 
start  in  by  seeing  them.  But,  first  of  all, 
you'd  better  hang  round  downstairs  and 
learn  something  about  the  mechanics  of 
trucks.  The  demonstrator  down  there  will 
teach  you  a  lot.  Just  sit  round  and  listen  to 
what  he  says  to  customers.  Naturally  you 
must  know  the  advantage  that  our  truck 
has  over  competitors'." 

"Yours— ours— reallyis  the  best  truck?  " 
I  asked. 

"Certainly  it  is,"  he  said,  and  he  meant 
it.  "There  is  really  no  comparison.  Now, 
take  the  rear  end,  for  instance.  You  see," 
and  so  on. 

If  the  manager  could  get  that  enthusi- 
astic I  certainly  could.  I  went  right  down- 
stairs and  listened  to  the  demonstrator. 
I  asked  so  many  questions  that  at  first  he 
thought  me  a  customer.  I  was  sorry  when 
he  found  out  differently.  His  explanations 
to  me  as  a  salesman  lacked  the  enthusiasm 
he  threw  in  when  talking  to  a  prospect. 
After  a  while  I  walked  down  the  street  to 
get  the  ideas  of  a  competing  demonstrator. 
That  fellow  was  the  original  Breeze  Kid. 

I  noted  that  occasionally  a  prospective 
customer  would  tire  of  the  glibness  and 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 

walk  away.  The  facial  expression  was  not 
pleasant.  That  gave  me  an  idea. 

I  remembered  a  friend  in  the  garage 
business;  I  used  to  keep  my  car  at  his 
place.  I  knew  that  he  often  bought  and 
sold  trucks  of  all  kinds.  I  called  on  him. 

"Say,  Henry,"  I  asked,  "what  is  the 
most  objectionable  thing  you  find  in  a 
truck  salesman  when  one  comes  to  see 
you?" 

He  looked  at  me  curiously.  Eventually  I 
made  it  clear  to  him  just  what  I  wanted  to 
know. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  fellow  who  gets 
my  goat  the  quickest  is  the  man  who  comes 
round  here  and  begins  to  tell  me  over  and 
over  again  just  why  his  truck  is  better  than 
any  other  truck  in  the  world,  and  that  no 
other  machine  is  any  good.  I'm  no  dumb- 
bell. I've  been  in  this  business  for  ten 
years.  I  buy  and  sell  machines  of  all  kinds 
and  naturally  know  something.  The  spill- 
ing of  all  that  bunk  stuff  simply  makes  me 
out  a  fool.  I  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Nobody  likes  for  you  to  make  him  think 
he's  a  numskull.  That  kind  of  salesman  is 
the  worst  pest  I  know.  He  doesn't  get  the 
business,  either.  I  like  them  to  ask  me  a 
question  occasionally.  Believe  me,  I  could 
put  them  wise  to  a  few  things,  too." 

I  told  my  garage  friend  that  I  was  going 
to  sell  trucks.  He  then  gave  me  some  genu- 
ine advice  and  a  lot  of  information — 
pointed  out  some  needed  improvements  in 
my  machine  as  in  all  the  others.  On  the 
whole,  though,  he  was  fair.  And  he  had  a 
lot  of  common  sense. 

"All  trucks  have  got  good  points,"  he 
said.  "Otherwise  they  could  not  keep  on 
selling  them.  Much  of  it  depends  upon  the 
driver.  A  good  careful  driver  can  make 
most  any  standard  truck  give  good  service. 
A  bad  one — banjo  pickers,  we  call  them — 
will  ruin  a  ten-thousand-dollar  truck  just 
as  quick  as  a  four-thousand-dollar  one.  The 
smartest  thing  your  concern  ever  did  was  to 
make  the  seat  as  comfortable  as  possible 
for  the  driver.  Others  have  now  caught  the 
idea  that  his  comfort  counts  a  lot  in  the 
way  he  treats  a  truck. 

"Then,"  he  added,  "there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  like  a  certain  kind  of  truck  or 
automobile  simply  because  it  is  the  only 
one  they  ever  saw  work.  They  are  the 
tough  birds  to  change.  I  saw  a  fellow  in 
here  last  week  who  said  he  wouldn't  have  a 
self-starter  on  his  car.  Can  you  beat  that? 
He  was  that  way  simply  because  his  old 
car,  the  only  one  he  had  ever  run,  didn't 
have  a  self-starter." 

Jerry's  First  Sale 

In  a  few  days  I  felt  well  enough  equipped 
to  tackle  my  first  prospect,  a  cagy  old 
leather  merchant,  and  my  rapid-fire  course 
in  mechanics  didn't  help  much,  either. 

"  What  truck  have  you  got  ?  "  he  snapped 
at  me,  right  off  the  reel. 

"A  rattling  good  one,"  I  snapped  back, 
trying  to  ring  in  the  old  joke  about  the 
flivver. 

I  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  to 
see  if  he  got  it.  He  did  get  it  and  smiled. 
That  smile  was  worth  a  week's  pay  to  me. 

"Well,  I'll  say  you  have  not  started  out 
boosting,"  he  remarked,  and  offered  me  a 
cigar — a  good  one. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  boost  it,"  I  con- 
fessed to  him.  "You  see,  I'm  a  whisky 
salesman  at  heart.  I  can  tell  you  the  best 
whisky  in  the  world." 

"No,  you  can't.  Because  you'd  have  to 
prove  it." 

I  made  it  plain  that  I  appreciated  that 
one,  and  we  exchanged  a  couple  of  stories. 

"But  this  truck  of  yours— what  is  it?" 
he  asked. 

I  told  him,  and  pulled  out  my  little  bun- 
dle of  papers,  showing  with  diagrams  and  a 
lot  of  little  dotted  lines  exactly  where  our 
truck  could  make  the  competitors'  look 
foolish.  The  only  thing  I  could  remember 
definitely  was  that  it  had  a  wonderful  rear 
end.  I  followed  directions  and  exhibited 
the  printed  slips,  but  I  never  had  much 
faith  in  diagrams;  in  fact,  I  never  could 
understand  them. 

"Say,  honestly,  this  is  a  good  truck,"  I 
finally  declared,  shoving  aside  the  convinc- 
ing documents.  "I  know  it's  a  good  truck 
because  I'm  selling  it,  just  as  you  know 
that  you've  got  the  best  leather  business. 
Personally  I  don't  know  a  darn  thing 
about  the  inside  works  of  a  truck.  But  I 
know  they'll  give  you  service." 


He  had  told  me  that  he  was  a  member  of 
a  lodge  of  which  I  was  a  member  back  in 
Baltimore. 

"What  I  tell  you  wouldn't  make  much 
difference,  anyway,"  I  progressed.  "But 
here  are  three  men  you  know,"  I  added, 
picking  up  the  telephone  directory.  "They 
are  in  business  and  use  a  lot  of  trucks. 
They  also  use  ours.  I  don't  believe  they 
would  deceive  you,  and  you  don't  believe 
it,  either.  Suppose  you  call  them  up  on  the 
phone  and  find  out  from  them  personally 
how  much  service  they  have  got  out  of  our 
trucks.  If  the  truck  is  no  good  they'll  tell 
you,  and  if  that  be  the  case  I'd  like  to  know 
it.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  be  selling  a 
bum  truck.  Let  me  know  what  you  hear, 
will  you?" 

"What  kind  of  terms  do  you  make?" 

There  is  where  my  whisky  salesmanship 
came  in.  I  had  learned  to  judge  men.  I 
always  gave  credit  on  the  way  I  sized  a 
man  up,  and  my  firm  stood  for  it.  Very 
few  times  have  I  been  stung.  I  did  not 
know  what  my  firm  would  think  of  this 
audacity,  but  I  took  a  chance.  If  necessary 
I'd  have  to  stand  responsible. 

"  Make  your  own  terms,"  I  told  him.  "I 
can  see  you'll  be  in  business  as  long  as  the 
X  Motor  Truck  Company." 

"Say,  before  you  go,"  he  said  as  I  rose, 
"talking  about  old-time  business,  I  must 
tell  you  one  about  a  young  fellow"— and 
so  on. 

I  listened  to  three  good  ones.  Now  don't 
think  I  am  boasting,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  when  I  left  the  old  fellow  called  me 
Jerry. 

Two  days  later  I  walked  into  the  man- 
ager's office  with  the  proud  information 
that  I  had  sold  a  truck  for  cash.  I  had 
earned  round  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Hundred'tO'One  Shots 

"That's  fine,"  he  said,  "but  don't  get 
too  sanguine.  By  the  way,  you'd  better  go 
down  and  get  your  weekly  allowance.  It's 
fifty  dollars,  you  know." 

"But  I  don't  want  any  allowance,"  I 
protested. 

"  Can't  do  that,"  he  said  firmly.  "  Every 
salesman  gets  an  allowance  of  fifty  dollars  a 
week.  If  his  commissions  exceed  that  we 
deduct  the  fifty  dollars.  The  idea  is  for 
every  salesman  to  have  running  expenses." 

I  had  to  laugh.  I  also  had  to  take  the 
money.  Can  you  imagine  me  with  a 
twenty-five-hundred-dollars-a-year  apart- 
ment on  my  hands  living  on  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  in  case  I  didn't  make  a  sale? 

A  few  days  later  I  was  sitting  in  the  office 
when  there  came  a  telephone  message  from 
a  merchant  who  said  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
truck.  I  wanted  to  jump  at  it,  but  managed 
to  keep  quiet. 

"That's  what  we'd  call  a  hundred-to- 
one  shot — a  long  chance,"  the  boss  ex- 
plained. "You've  got  about  as  much 
chance  of  selling  that  fellow  as  you  have  of 
being  governor  the  next  election." 

Then  I  learned  a  rather  odd  thing.  It 
seems  that  a  prompt  sale  seldom  is  made  to 
a  man  who  telephones  or  writes  that  he  is 
in  the  market  for  a  truck.  He  usually 
writes  scores  of  such  letters  and  has  his 
place  cluttered  up  with  salesmen  for 
weeks.  He  finally  gets  so  confused  and  un- 
decided that  often  he  winds  up  by  deciding 
to  wait  another  year. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  manager,  "we 
present  our  case  to  them,  but  for  a  single 
salesman  they  are  hardly  worth  going 
after.  To  make  real  sales  you've  got  to  dig 
up  your  own  customers." 

As  the  days  went  by  I  realized  that  the 
manager  was  right  in  warning  me  against 
getting  too  enthusiastic  and  cocksure  over 
my  first  sale.  Business  was  slow  after  that. 
I  could  talk  them  up  to  the  dotted  line,  but, 
to  save  my  life,  it  seemed,  I  could  not  make 
them  sign.  For  a  month  I  was  lucky  to  earn 
the  retaining  fee  of  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

The  commissions  of  truck  salesmen  are 
on  a  sliding  scale.  The  more  one  sells  the 
bigger  the  commission.  Up  to  $4000,  for 
instance,  a  five  per  cent  commission  is  paid. 
If  a  salesman  goes  up  to  $10,000  he  gets  as 
high  as  ten  per  cent. 

As  I  progressed  in  learning  the  tricks  of 
the  trade  I  discovered  myself  gradually 
falling  away  from  my  old  associations  of 
the  whisky  days.  In  my  new  business  they 
did  not  talk  the  same  language,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  more  interest  in  the  new 
(Concluded  on  Page  73) 


In  the  Shelter  of  a  Pelter 

You  can  drive 
your  motor  car 

Through  the  rain  storms  helter-skelter, 
Through  the  winter  snows  that  welter, 

Drive  it  hard  and  drive  it  far; 
Yet,  behind  the  steering  wheel 
You  11  be  snug  and  warm,  you'll  feel 

Comfy  in  all  sorts  of  weather; 

Pelter  Coats  are  made,  you  see, 

Out  of  Gabardine  and  leather. 

That's  the  secret,  that's  the  key 

To  their  versatilitee; 
Leather  for  the  cold  and  dust, 
Gabardine  for  snow  and  wet, 
It's  a  coat  that  you  can  trust. 
And — that  isn't  all  you  get 

In  a  Pelter. 

It  gives  shelter, 
But  it  offers  snap  and  vim, 
Makes  your  figure  svelte  and  trim, 
Adds  distinction,  and  subtracts 
From  your  years — that's  how  it  acts; 

Multiplies  your  joys  intense 

And  divides  your  clothes-expense. 

If  you'd  learn  exactly  how, 

Get  a  Pelter — do  it  Now! 


Pelters  are  in  attractive  colors  this  Fall, 
many  with  Fur  collars;  and  you  won't  know 
how  handsome  thev  are  until  you  get  a  copy 
of  the  Fall  Style"  Booklet.  Write  for  it 
today — we'll  send  you  the  name  of  the  store 
nearest  you  that  sells  Pelters. 

For  men,  women  and  children.  Look  for 
the  name  on  every  "Pelter." 

International  Duplex  Coat  Co. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Leather  Coats 

114-116  Fifth  Avenue    New  York  City 
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Mr  and  Mrs.  Pedestrian 

Look  out  for  cars  \x)ithout 


B 


E  VERY  CAREFUL  whenever  you  cross  a  slip' 
pery  street  in  front  of  oncoming  motor  cars. 

Pedestrians  take  it  for  granted  that  all  drivers  have 
their  motor  cars  under  perfect  control  and  can  make  quick 
stops  whenever  necessary  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  speed  of  a  vehicle  moving  toward  you  is  very 
deceiving.  If  the  driver  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
careless  fellows  who  so  often  take  chances  without  Weed 
Tire  Chains,  you  are  likely  to  be  run  down.  Such  a 
type  of  driver  is  powerless  to  stop  in  an  emergency.  He 
can  apply  the  brakes — yes  —  but  the  car  will  continue  its 
forward  momentum  or  skid  over  into  the  curb — one  never 
knows  just  where  it's  going  to  land. 


When  you  consider  that  motor  car  accidents  occur 
even  on  dry  streets,  you  must  appreciate  how  extreme  is  the 
danger  of  crossing  before  cars  operating  on  wet  and  slippery 
streets  without  Weed  Tire  Chains. 

Suppose  you  slipped  on  the  greasy  pavement  or  stumbled 
in  front  of  one  of  those  chainless  cars.  In  such  event  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  most  skillful  driver 
would  not  be  able  to  save  you. 

When  ALL  motor  vehicle  drivers  "Put  on  Weed  Tire 
Chains  whenever  it  rains"  and  use  discretion  in  the  manip' 
ulation  of  clutch,  brakes  and  steering  wheel  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  uncertain  surface  conditions,  then  accidents 
under  such  conditions-  will  practically  cease  to  happen. 


American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  \®/ CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line — All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes — From  Plumbers'  Safely  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 
GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 


Boston 


DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES : 
Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 


Portland,  ( )tv. 


San  Francisco 
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(Concluded  from  Page  71) 

association  than  in  the  old.  Getting  away 
from  the  whisky  business — the  lure  of  it, 
I  mean — was  not  so  hard  as  I  had  steeled 
myself  to  expect.  Financially  it  was  harder, 
of  course.  I  spent  more  of  my  spare  time 
studying  the  younger  men.  They  had  not 
seen  the  side  of  life  that  I  had  and  their 
viewpoint  was  very  interesting.  I  found 
among  them  the  same  failing  that  I  had 
noticed  in  young  whisky  salesmen — they 
did  not  read  a  great  deal.  Many  of  them 
merely  lived  from  one  sale  to  the  next. 

After  many  talks  with  the  manager  and 
with  the  more  experienced  salesmen  I  was 
convinced  that  a  salesman  has  to  build  up 
his  own  business  by  the  use  of  his  own  im- 
agination. There  is  no  set  rule  that  can  be 
followed  successfully.  I  saw  my  success 
would  have  to  be  based  on  individuality. 
I  would  have  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future 
business,  not  merely  work  to  keep  myself 
in  money  for  current  expenses. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  I  received  as  to 
schemes  that  I  might  work  were  useless. 
After  three  months  of  a  discouraging  strug- 
gle I  saw  very  clearly  that  the  whole  thing 
was  summed  up  in  one  word — acquaint- 
ance. It  was  just  the  same  as  in  the  whisky 
business.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  discard  in- 
consequential details  and  again  center  my 
efforts  in  that  direction.  Following  up 
prospects,  after  all,  was  but  a  catchpenny 
way  of  making  a  living.  I  discovered  it  was 
futile  to  expect  any  help  from  my  old  asso- 
ciates now  out  of  business.  They  also  were 
looking  for  something  new. 

Creating  New  Business 

I  began  to  work  out  my  new  idea  by 
studying  the  business  sections  of  the  news- 
papers. It  had  occurred  to  me  often  that 
the  candy  business  was  bound  to  be  a  fer- 
tile field.  I  kept  my  eye  on  that,  and 
finally  noticed  the  announcement  of  the 
organization  of  a  candy  concern  that  was 
to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  I  made  inquiries 
the  next  day  of  a  Seltzer  water  and  soft- 
drink  manufacturer  that  I  had  known  in 
ths  old  days.  He  gave  me  the  address  of 
the  candy  company  and  a  note  of  intro- 
duction. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  the  managing 
head  of  this  big  candy  concern  a  woman. 
And,  believe  me,  I  could  not  tell  her  any- 
thing about  trucks.  She  does  all  the  pur- 
chasing and  knows  her  business  from  a 
grease  cup  on  the  rear  axle  to  radiators 
that  are  made  so  as  to  keep  the  heat  away 
from  the  driver.  She  was  not  ready  to  make 
her  purchases  for  some  time  but  promised 
to  consider  me.  I  had  sense  enough  not  to 
be  insistent.  That  woman  buys  trucks  by 
the  dozen.  I  know  from  the  prompt  way 
in  which  she  put  down  the  memorandum 
that  I  will  get  my  chance.  She  told  me  she 
would  buy  machines  of  several  makes  and 
would  determine  for  herself  which  gave  the 
best  service* 

I  reported  this  lead  and  the  manager 
appeared  pleased.  He  made  the  observa- 
tion that  I  appeared  to  be  going  after  big 
business. 

In  the  meantime  I  sold  a  truck  to  a  mer- 
chant who  made  the  purchase  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  a  competing  salesman  had 
talked  too  much — had  knocked  our  ma- 
chine so  much  and  without  apparent  cause 
that  the  merchant  became  sympathetic  to 
us.  He  ordered  the  man  out  and  bought 
our  goods.  Remembering  what  my  old 
garage  friend  had  told  me,  I  took  no  credit 


for  making  the  sale.  The  competing  sales- 
man by  insulting  the  merchant's  intelli- 
gence had  made  the  sale  for  us. 

Returning  to  my  newspapers  at  night  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  every- 
body buying  new  homes,  the  furniture 
dealers  might  furnish  a  good  field.  I  re- 
membered a  prominent  furniture  dealer 
who  had  been  present  at  a  party  one  night 
when  we  met  some  distinguished  public 
men.  I  called  at  his  office  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  I  had  shifted  from 
whisky  to  the  truck  business. 

"I  don't  need  any  trucks,  of  course,"  he 
said.  "But  some  of  my  friends  may.  You 
know  I  am  a  member  of  the  association." 

"Have  you  a  list  of  the  members?"  I 
asked  quickly. 

"Sure,  I  have.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a 
hand  in  your  new  work."  He  reached  to  a 
pigeonhole  in  his  desk.  "Here,"  he  said, 
"is  a  full  list  of  the  association  members 
and  their  addresses.  You  may  call  on  them 
if  you  like,  and  mention  my  name  by  way  of 
introduction.  They  are  all  good  fellows." 

Building  on  Broad  Foundations 

Here  was  a  real  chance  to  increase  my 
acquaintance.  I  lost  no  time  in  going  at  it. 
It  took  a  long  time,  but  I  have  called  on 
almost  every  one  of  the  hundred  dealers, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself 
known.  I  did  not  try  very  hard  on  this  first 
trip  to  make  any  sales.  I  promised  to  call 
again — when  I  considered  it  proper  to  get 
down  to  cases  and  talk  business. 

Already  I  am  getting  nibbles  from  that 
series  of  visits.  I  am  now  getting  ready  to 
make  the  social  acquaintance  of  another 
association'of  dealers — but  I'd  better  not  tip 
off  all  my  plans,  I  guess.  Several  of  the  new 
business  acquaintances  have  told  me  that 
it  is  a  big  advantage  to  them  as  well  as 
myself  to  have  a  salesman  with  whom  they 
can  go  over  the  matter  in  a  quiet  sensible 
way.  So  far  I  have  three  associations  that 
I  look  upon  as  future  friends. 

In  other  words,  the  light  is  breaking 
ahead  and  I  am  beginning  to  get  along. 
My  sales  are  getting  bigger  every  week. 

When,  making  no  attempt  at  secrecy,  I 
told  the  manager  about  the  big  business 
men  with  whom  I  had  established  social 
acquaintance  in  an  effort  to  push  our  truck 
to  the  front  and  showed  him  my  list  of 
future  appointments  he  seemed  surprised 
that  I  had  not  kept  this  to  myself. 

"Jerry,"  he  said,  "hereafter  the  fifty 
dollars  a  week  will  not  be  deducted  from 
your  commissions.  You  will  be  paid  that 
whether  you  sell  anything  or  not." 

"But  "  I  started  to  protest. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "I  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  can 
see  that  you  are  a  business  man,  whether 
the  business  be  whisky  or  trucks.  You  are 
loyal.  You  are  building  up  future  business 
for  the  company — not  necessarily  for  your- 
self. You  see,  even  if  you  should  get  dis- 
couraged and  quit  we  shall  have  got  the 
benefit  of  your  future  plans.  And,"  he 
added,  "we  propose  to  pay  our  share. 
But  don't  worry.  You  are  well  on  the  way 
to  success." 

Now  I  claim  that  ought  to  make  a  man 
feel  good — a  man  whose  friends  feared  that 
after  years  in  the  whisky  business  he  would 
go  down  and  out  with  the  traffic. 

The  transition  is  now  complete.  In  my 
new  work  I  am  happy  to-day.  I  am  much 
younger  than  when  I  first  heard  of  the  Vol- 
stead Enforcement  Act. 
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expense  enormously.  For  the  rest  the  com- 
pany employs  something  like  ten  thousand 
workers,  for  whom  it  supplies  a  hospital, 
nurses  and  free  dispensary  service,  and,  as 
the  east  goes,  fair  wages.  This  oil  business 
is  a  stake  that  Great  Britain  cannot  afford 
to  lose.  Hence  the  chief  commercial  reason 
for  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  have  been 
sufficiently  aired.  It  abolishes  the  Russian 
and  British  spheres  of  influence  marked  out 
in  1907.  It  gives  a  loan  of  two  million 
pounds  sterling  at  seven  per  cent  to  run  for 
twenty  years  and  to  be  secured  upon  Per- 
sian customs  revenues.  It  undertakes  to 
provide,  at  Persia's  expense,  expert  ad- 
visers to  help  build  up  the  country.  It 
agrees  to  reorganize  the  Persian  military 
forces  and  to  revise  the  tariff.  It  very 
explicitly  states  that  the  independence  of 
Persia  will  be  respected.  It  also  agrees  to 


support  Persia  in  her  claims  for  war  in- 
demnity and  for  certain  rectifications  of 
her  frontier.  The  public  that  follows  world 
affairs  closely  is  familiar  with  the  criticism 
that  followed  in  American,  British  and 
Continental  journals,  and  which  asked 
some  pretty  pointed  questions.  Why  were 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  this  agree- 
ment made  so  quietly?  Why  had  not  the 
Persian  parliament,  or  Medjliss,  ratified  the 
agreement?  The  Manchester  Guardian 
spoke  of  the  agreement  as  a  veiled  protec- 
torate. On  the  other  hand  there  was  much 
approval  of  the  arrangements  in  certain 
newspapers. 

As  to  the  Persians  themselves,  whose 
opinions  would  seem  to  be  of  the  most 
importance  in  the  matter,  they  differed,  as 
they  do  on  every  question  under  the  sun. 
The  rich  who  followed  the  Shah  were  for  it; 
the  rich  who  had  been  under  the  protection 


Never-  gets  on  your  nerves 


And  there's  a  size  to  fit 
every  mood  and  place. 

You  want  the  "Merchant"  size 
for  a  light,  after-breakfast  smoke  or 
on  your  ride  down  town.  The 
"Broker"  is  just  the  smoke  for  office 
hours — a  mellow  influence  to  smooth 
the  rough  edges  of  business  routine 
and  leave  you  keen  for  the  knottiest 
problems.  The  "Educator"  is  the 
big,  satisfying  after-dinner  size  —  a 
royal  smoke  to  offer  to  a  friend. 

And  in  every  size  you  have  the 
mild,  ripe  Havana  quality  and  flavor 
which  make  Girard  America's  fore- 
most cigar. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  every- 
where. 

Antonio  Roig  8s  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 
Established  49  years 


The 
'Educator" 
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Is  Belber  too  particular 
about  the  Belber  name? 

HOW  long  do  you  suppose  the  confidence 
the  public  has  in  Belber  Luggage  would 
last,  if  Belber  skimped  on  quality — even  occa- 
sionally ? 

It  is  getting  so  that  mere  cheapness,  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  appeal,  is  losing  what 
attraction  it  ever  might  have  had  to  the  user  of 
Luggage. 

People  want  to  know  what  stands  back  of  low  prices. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Belber  name  and 
the  consistent  quality  construction  it  represents  were  so 
much  in  demand  by  forward-looking  merchants. 

Merchants  who  want  you  to  know  that  the  Belber 
Bag,  the  Belber  Suit-Case,  the  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunk 
they  offer  you  are  right  in  quality  and  reasonable  in 
price — and  go  out  of  their  way  to  see  that  you  get  your 
money's  worth. 

Thirty  years  of  the  highest  principles  ever  known  to 
the  Luggage  business  stand  back  of  every  piece  of  Belber 
Traveling  Goods — safeguarding  yourself  and  your  Bel- 
ber merchant. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Belber  guards  its  good  name  so 
vigilantly?  Or  that  the  better  class  stores  in  town  not 
only  feature  Belber  merchandise  but  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  marked  Belber? 

Ask  to  see  the  line  of  Belber  Traveling  Goods. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  nearest  Belber  dealer, 
write  us  for  his  name 


THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  Wardrobe  Trunks, 
Trunks,  Bags  and  Suit-Cases  in  the  world 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  and  Factories : 


New  York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 


Woodbury.  N.  J. 
San  Francisco 
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of  the  Russians  were  against  it.  Some  of 
the  newly  risen  educated  classes  were  for  it, 
some  unswervingly  against  it.  And  some 
were  for  it  if  the  Medjliss  were  called  to 
ratify  it.  As  statistics  are  the  hardest 
thing  to  come  at  in  Persia — except  rapid 
travel — it  is  impossible  to  give  real  per- 
centages as  to  those  for  and  against  the 
agreement. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  bulk  of  the 
people,  whom  such  an  agreement  is  bound 
to  affect,  were  too  weakened  by  famine 
and  poverty  and  the  sweeping  of  armies 
over  their  territory  to  care  what  happened 
if  only  they  could  be  allowed  to  live  with- 
out too  much  misery. 

The  agreement  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact;  it  has  begun  to  work.  My 
own  impressions  are  that  some  of  the  Per- 
sians are  beginning  to  accept  it.  Others 
are  standing  off  and  watching.  They  re- 
member that  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
of  1907  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
Persia,  and  that  was  as  dust  and  ashes  in 
their  mouths.  Will  the  present  promise  of 
independence  mean  as  little?  They  realize 
that  Great  Britain  is  now  no  longer  ham- 
pered by  Russia's  intentions,  but  still  they 
prefer  to  wait.  To  judge  the  Britishers 
who  are  at  work  now  and  the  Anglo-Persian 
agreement  by  the  twilight  glimmer  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  convention  would  be  grossly 
unfair.  Anyone  living  in  Persia  as  I  am  at 
present  could  scarcely  fail  to  believe  that 
Great  Britain  is  actually  making  a  new  be- 
ginning. What  one  should  go  by  is  the 
character  of  the  men  who  are  taking  part 
in  affairs  here  on  the  spot.  It  is  their  at- 
titude and  their  achievements  which  are 
counting  and  which  will  increasingly  count. 

For  Persia  is  a  country  above  all  others 
which  is  managed  along  personal  lines. 
What  the  civil  government  and  administra- 
tion become  here,  what  the  army  becomes, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
Persian  [officials  and  officers  and  of  their 
British  advisers. 

England's  Jlttitude 

Great  Britain  has  sent  for  her  most  im- 
portant posts  here  not  at  all  ordinary 
civil-service  people  who  take  up  work  in  an 
outpost  of  empire  or  in  a  friendly  state  as  a 
matter  of  a  career  or  as  their  duty  to  the 
empire.  Such  men  have  often  no  special 
qualifications  for  their  work  beyond  the 
wish  to  do  their  duty  and  to  get  on.  But 
feeling  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
Persia,  Great  Britain  has  chosen  men  who, 
more  or  less,  have  their  hearts  in  Persia, 
who  know  the  country  or  wish  ardently  to 
know  it,  who  know  the  language  and  the 
people. 

Over  and  over  the  British  have  said  to 
me  of  Near-East  relations,  substantially 
this:  "If  you  take  things  on  the  lowest 
ground,  we  don't  want  any  more  territory 
in  the  empire.  We  have  all  we  can  do  to 
administer  successfully  what  we  already 
hold.  Our  stake  is  well  known:  the  safety 
of  India  and  a  safe  and  sure  route  there. 
To  that  end,  like  other  nations  interested 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  we  must  be  sure  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  therefore  we  need 
some  sort  of  stable  hold  on  Egypt.  Like- 
wise, we  want  a  strong  and  friendly  Persia. 
But  we  intend  to  give  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  are  dependent  upon  us,  and 
Persia,  who  is  allied  with  us,  what  you 
Americans  call  a  square  deal.  Put  it  upon 
the  lowest  grounds  again;  if  any  European 
country  tries  in  this  day  and  hour  to  gobble 
another  country,  eastern  or  not,  it  couldn't 
be  done.  The  temper  of  the  times  has 
changed.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
League  of  Nations  has  failed;  possibly  so; 
but  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  world 
that  is  against  land  grabbing.  The  masses 
of  people  the  world  over  are  impregnated 
with  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  they  won't 
allow  tamely  any  real  theft  of  independ- 
ence. 

"Put  the  matter  on  higher  grounds.  Great 
Britain  governs  well;  she  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  colonizer;  she  has 
the  reputation  of  rearing  up  governing 
classes  that  carry  on  traditions  of  justice 
and  incorruptibility.  If  she  did  a  good  job 
when  there  were  certain  dangers  assailing 
the  empire,  why  can  she  not  do  an  even 
better  job  now  that  the  dangers  have  dis- 
appeared? We  mean  to  play  a  straight 
game  in  the  Near  East." 

Of  the  British  intentions  in  Persia,  the 
British  I  have  talked  to  here  say  something 
like  this: 

"Lord  Curzon  is  right  when  he  says  that 
a  British  protectorate  over  Persia  would 
have  been  inimical  to  British  interests; 


that  we  could  not  have  assumed  the  finan- 
cial responsibility,  which  might  ultimately 
be  overwhelming.  As  a  result  of  the  war 
we  have  enough  to  do  in  the  eastern  world. 
We  don't  want  and  we  don't  intend  to 
Anglicize  Persia  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
We  don't  deny  that  we  need  her  friendship, 
since  she  is  a  neighbor  to  India.  But  it  is 
to  our  interest  that  she  should  keep  her 
independence  and  become  an  increasingly 
progressive  country,  able  to  look  after  her 
own  frontiers  without  military  assistance — 
we  know  who  would  have  to  give  it  if  it 
were  needed — and  able  to  keep  enemy 
countries  from  biting  sections  out  of  her  as 
they  have  done  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

"But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  side. 
We  can't  have  had  dealings  with  Persia  for 
over  a  hundred  years  without  having  ac- 
quired a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  her.  These 
things  count  in  England;  old  ties,  old  trade 
relations,  the  same  Englishmen  from  father 
to  son  dealing  with  the  same  Persians  from 
father  to  son  for  more  than  three,  genera- 
tions. In  Ispahan  there  are  graves  of 
Englishmen  bearing  seventeenth-century 
dates.  We  don't  care  to  use  the  word  senti- 
ment, but  there  it  is.  Nor  is  it  the  senti- 
ment of  the  ogre  that  wishes  to  swallow  the 
princess.  We  like  the  Persians  and  we  want 
to  see  them  make  their  constitution  a  living 
organism ;  we  want  to  see  them  put  through 
reforms  that  will  advance  them  to  the 
front  rank  of  eastern  nations.  We  shall 
give  Persia  the  expert  assistance  and  the 
financial  help  that  will  enable  her  to  de- 
velop as  an  independent  and  vital  country, 
and  this  for  her  sake  as  well  as  ours." 

Praise  for  Sir  Percy  Cox 

The  person  in  Persia  whom  I  most 
wanted  to  hear  talk  about  Persian  affairs 
was  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  British  minister, 
who  also  holds  the  position  of  High  Com- 
missioner in  Mesopotamia.  Sir  Percy  Cox 
began  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  a  Scottish 
regiment.  Then  he  went  to  India  in  civil 
work,  then  to  Africa,  and  next  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  he  acted  as  political  officer 
and  consul  for  almost  twenty  years.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  things  Arabian  and  Persian,  he  was  in- 
valuable to  his  country.  She  rewarded  him, 
as  Great  Britain  rewards  her  best  men  just 
now,  by  overworking  him,  so  to  speak, 
giving  him  the  post  of  British  Minister  to 
Persia,  as  well  as  High  Commissioner  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Sir  Percy  is  what  one  thinks  of  as  a 
statesman  of  the  old  school — scholarly,  de- 
tached, conservative,  with  a  delicate  sense 
of  honor  and  a  habit  of  fair  play  and  of 
chivalry.  He  is  very  unobtrusive,  very 
reserved,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  if  one 
came  into  a  room  full  of  people  in  which  he 
was,  one  would  presently  feel  his  personal- 
ity, would  ask  who  he'  was,  and  would 
expect  to  hear  that  he  had  made  unusual 
achievements.  From  Basra  to  Teheran  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  praise  from  the 
many  who  have  spoken  of  him.  The  first 
person  who  mentioned  him  to  me  was 
an  Arab  chief.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of 
government  he  wanted  in  Persia,  and  he 
replied,  "Sir  Percy  Coccus."  The  last  per- 
son who  spoke  of  him  was  the  American 
Minister  to  Teheran,  Mr.  John  Caldwell, 
who  characterized  Sir  Percy  as  sensitive, 
upright,  conscientious,  and  a  hard  worker, 
the  very  man  to  hold  this  present 
position  in  Persia.  In  speaking  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  agreement,  the  British  minister 
said:  "An  agreement  like  this  depends  for 
its  value  upon  the  good  will  with  which  it 
is  undertaken  by  both  sides.  We  have 
sincere  intentions,  for  our  part,  of  working 
it  in  the  best  interests  of  Persia  and  of 
everybody's  foreign  trade.  We  have  no 
monopoly  of  anything  in  the  agreement. 
We  want  the  Belgians  to  stay,  and  the 
Swedes,  so  long  as  they  are  prepared  to 
serve  on  equal  terms.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  plastering  the  country  with  English- 
men, though,  as  you  know,  there  are  many 
demobilized  at  home  who  need  work.  All 
we  want,  since  we  are  paying  a  good  deal 
in  men  and  money  and  trouble,  is  to  be 
consulted." 

There  were  two  questions  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  British  minister.  The  first  was  why 
the  agreement  had  been  made  in  secret. 

Sir  Percy  replied  promptly  and  frankly: 
"Because  Persia  is  full  of  political  wire- 
pullers. Every  man  of  them  wants  to  get 
something  for  himself.  When  this  project 
was  first  proposed  we  had  to  proceed 
quietly  to  bring  it  off  at  all,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  endless  pointless 
(Continued  on  Page  77) 
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The  White  Roll  Call  tells  you 
those  whom  Ferry  serves 


A RECENT  announcement 
of  the  White  Company 
^  shows  that  there  are 
3,691  fleet  owners  now  operat' 
ing  a  total  of  40,919  White 
Trucks.  And  each  of  these  great 
fleets  bears  daily  testimony  to 
the  stability  of  Ferry  Process 
Screw  products. 

Particularly  important  is  the 
function  of  Ferry  Spring  Bolts. 
Every  part  of  the  modern  motor 
truck  must  be  designed  to  resist 
the  constant  thrusts  under 
sudden  wrenches  and  shocks, 
and  the  tensions  imposed  by 
heavy  loads.  Ferry  Spring  Bolts 
must  withstand  these  strains 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year. 
Writing  of  their  satisfaction 
with  Ferry  products,  the  White 
Motor  Company  says: 

"We  have  been  using  your  ma' 
terial  for  a  number  of  years  past 
and  have  found  it  to  be  high  grade 
and  satisfactory.  We  have  long 
been  convinced  of  your  ability  to 
turn  out  a  quality  product" 


Since  1907,  when  Thomas  Ferry 
came  forth  with  a  wholly  new 
principle  in  screwmaking,  Ferry 
Process  Screws  have  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  man' 
ufacturing  world.  Many  other 
leading  manufacturers  besides 
White  have  put  the  stamp  of 
their  approval  upon  Ferry 
methods  and  Ferry  products. 

This  new  principle  in  screw 
making  completely  reverses  the 
old  method.  Instead  of  taking 
a  steel  bar  the  size  of  the  head 
and  tediously  mill"  ^ 
ing  it  to  the  right 
si^e  the  Ferry  proc 
ess  begins  with  a 
bar  of  steel  the  size 
of  the  shan\,  thus 
avoiding  a  great 
waste  of  both  time 
and  raw  material. 


The  matrix-com- 
pression principle 

But  the  real  prob' 
lem  was  to  form 


The  Old  Way  The  Ferry  Way 


the  head.  To  batter  on  a  shape' 
less  knob,  and  then  to  cut  it 
to  siz,e  and  shape,  would  disturb 
the  molecular  structure  of  the 
steel.  Out  of  this  problem  came 
Thomas  Ferry's  ingenious  inven' 
tion  —  a  matrix,  or  die,  in  which 
the  head  is  formed  by  proper 
compression. 

The  head  is  finished,  the  end 
pointed,  the  shank  threaded  to 
micrometer  exactness,  with  Pratt 
6?  Whitney  gauges  as  standard. 
The  Ferry  heat  treatment  in' 
v  sures  uniformity  in 
strength.  These 
steps  are  performed 
fi  by  patented  Ferry 

equipment  —  high 
speed  automatic 
machines  and 
special  tools.  The 
result  is  the  Ferry 
Process  Screw — 
as  perfect  as  mod' 
ern  science 
make  it. 


can 


Ferry  Process  Screws  are  used  in  vast 
quantities,  and  for  varying  purposes,  by 
many  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
American  industry.  In  many  cases, 
their  use  was  specified  only  after  the 
most  thorough  tests  and  comparisons. 
Among  these  important  users,  besides 
White,  may  be  listed  the  following 
well-known  concerns : 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 

Buffalo  Forge  Company 

Buick  Motor  Company 

Chain  Belt  Company 

Chandler  Moior  Car  Company 

Dodge  Steel  Pulley  Corp. 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co. 

Federal  Motor  Co. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Gendron  Wheel  Co. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Hinkley  Motors  Corporation 

Hudson  Motor*  Car  Company 

A.  Y.  McDonald  Mfg.  Co. 

Maxwell  Motor  Co. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 

Scripps-Booth  Corporation 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corp. 

Studebaker  Corporation 

Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 

Ferry  Process  Screws  will  meet  your 
requirements  just  as  they  are  meeting 
the  requirements  of  these  prominent 
manufacturing  firms.  Whatever  your 
needs,  standard  or  special  —  in  cap 
screws,  set  screws,  milled  studs,  con- 
necting  rod  bolts  and  screw 
machine  products  —  an 
opportunity  to  consider 
your  specifications  will  be 
appreciated. 


The  Ferry  Cap  and  Set  Screw  Company,  21 51  Scranton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FERRY  PROCESS  SCREWS 
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Sunshine 

Biscuits 


Every  me  al  ~  Everyday 


To  Crown 

the  Holiday  Feasts 


When  you  serve  Sunshine 
Hydrox  Biscuit,  Sunshine  Clover 
Leaves  Sugar  Wafers,  or  any  of 
the  scores  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 
at  holiday  feasts,  family  and 
guests  will  not  be  disappointed. 
For  Sunshine  Biscuits  lend  an 
air  of  festivity  and  a  new  attrac- 
tiveness to  your  table. 


Besides,  they  are  an  ideal  ad- 
dition to  desserts  for  any  occa- 
sion ;  and  others  of  the  Sunshine 
list  are  equally  delightful  in  every 
course  of  the  meal,  from  soup 
to  after-dinner  coffee. 

Order  them  now  from  your 
grocer's  for  all  the  holiday 
events;  and  remember — 


Sunshine  Fruit  Cakes 

Chock-full  of  nuts,  plump  raisins,  tender  citron,  candied  fruits, 
delicate  flavorings  and  fragrant  spices.  Sunshine  Sylvet  Fruit 
Cake  (light  or  dark),  packed  in  1-lb.,  2-lb.  and  5-lb.  tins. 

Sunshine  Oxford  Fruit  Cake  (not  as  rich  as  Sylvet),  packed  in 
1-lb.  cartons,  2}/£-lb.  and  5-lb.  tins. 

Ioose-Wles  Biscuit  (ompany 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 
Branches  in  over  100  cities 
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discussion,  endless  attempts  at  personal 
profit,  and  no  real  negotiations.  Some  of 
the  politicians  are  angry  because  they  have 
not  been  consulted.  It  is  not  that  they 
object  to  the  agreement,  but  their  amour 
propre  is  hurt.  When  we  ask  them  what 
alterations  they  would  like  made  they  have 
no  reply.  They  say,  'You  know  best.'" 

Just  here  I  asked  my  second  question: 

"The  Medjliss,  I  understand,  has  not 
met  for  over  two  years.  It  should  meet  to 
pass  formally  on  the  agreement.  What  is 
the  plan  there?" 

"The  Medjliss  has  not  met,"  the  minis- 
ter replied,  "because  not  all  the  elections 
have  been  held.  They  are  going  on  rather 
slowly,  and  so  far  there  is  not  a  quorum  of 
delegates  in  Teheran.  But  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  informed  me  that  he  intends  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  within  two 
months.  There  are  naturally  a  great  many 
questions  to  come  up  for  discussion  and 
settlement.  In  fact  the  amount  that  must 
be  done  here  is  appalling.  The  task  before 
all  of  us  is  enormously  difficult.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  faults,  full  of  injurious  systems, 
muddled  in  the  extreme.  The  people  of 
Persia  are  more  intelligent  than  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  example,  and  therefore  the  evils 
are  harder  to  eradicate.  Everywhere,  too, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  money  ■for  anything." 

It  was  logical  here  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  new  tariff. 

"A  revision  has  been  completed,"  Sir 
Percy  replied,  "of  the  tariff  we  made  with 
the  Persian  Government  in  1903.  There 
was  no  new  convention  or  treaty,  just  a 
revision.  Before  the  Russian  revolution 
we  and  the  Russians  together  had  decided 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  joint  scheme 
for  financing  the  Persian  Government,  and 
under  these  negotiations  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  was  a  main  condition.  The  old  tariff 
was  distinctly  in  favor  of  Russian  trade. 
The  Russian  Government  had  agreed  to 
revision.  The  present  tariff  is  designed  to 
get  more  revenue  for  Persia  without  dis- 
criminating against  any  Power.  We  have 
taxed  sugar  heavily  because  it  is  the  most 
valuable  product  that  comes  into  the  coun- 
try. But  we  have  also  put  the  tariff  up  on 
woolen  goods  and  piece  goods  to  the  limit 
that  Manchester  and  Bradford  can  stand. 
We  said  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
'How  much  can  such  and  such  a  thing 
stand?'  And  they  told  us.  The  trades 
people  in  England  have  been  ready  to 
cooperate,  to  stand  anything  that  won't 
block  the  trade.  When  the  tariff  commis- 
sion was  meeting  here  I  asked  the  members 
to  meet  the  other  ministers  and  talk  over 
what  was  being  done,  and  give  any  infor- 
mation that  was  asked  in  regard  to  the 
trade  in  which  they  were  especially  inter- 
ested. The  French  legation  was  given  very 
full  details  as  to  the  tax  on  all  articles.  The 
French,  like  the  Americans,  have  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause.  But  you  know,  of 
course,  that  other  nations  may  make  what 
treaties  they  like  with  Persia.  We  have  our 
normal  trade,  which  is  as  much  as  we  can 
take.  We  don't  want  to  hurt  anyone's 
trade.  All  we  want  is  that  the  country  shall 
do  better  in  the  future  as  to  revenue." 

Effects  of  Tariff  Revision 

"Before  any  reforms  can  be  made, 
money  must  be  found.  To  that  end  Mr. 
Armitage-Smith,  representative  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  peace  conference,  has  just 
come  to  take  the  position  as  financial  ad- 
viser. We  have  attempted  to  clear  the 
ground  for  him  by  getting  information  of 
sorts.  The  financial  adviser  will  have  to 
devise  some  scheme  for  carrying  on.  I 
suppose  he  will  float  a  loan.  At  present  all 
the  country  has  to  live  on  is  the  customs 
and  our  loan.  We  can't  put  in  the  civil 
advisers  we  have  promised  until  we  can  see 
where  the  revenue  is  coming  from,  and  the 
revenue  cannot  be  collected  until  brigand- 
age and  theft  are  put  down,  till  the  interior 
and  borders  are  settled,  and  till  the  people 
turn  into  peaceable  citizens  and  develop 
resources.  Before  that  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished the  army  and  police  must  be  reor- 
ganized. That  is  why  we  sent  the  military 
commission,  who  have  only  to-day  handed 
in  their  report  to  the  Persian  cabinet.  This 
scheme  does  not  contemplate  the  perma- 
nent inclusion  of  foreign  officers  in  the 
army  organization.  The  idea  is  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Persian  forces  so  that  Persia  can 
look  after  her  frontiers.  For  a  long  time  to 
come  she  would  be  unable  to  resist  any  for- 
eign Power.  The  most  she  can  hope  is  to 
put  down  brigandage,  keep  the  trade  routes 


clear  and  protect  her  frontiers.  But  I'm 
quite  ready  to  show  you  all  the  details  of 
this  scheme  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission. Given  a  well-organized  army  and 
police,  Persia  will  be  able  to  collect  her 
revenues,  to  revise  her  civil  administration, 
to  institute  reforms  and,  in  general,  to  set 
her  house  in  order.  For  the  rest,  we  don't 
want  to  shut  other  foreigners  out.  Only 
recently  several  French  professors  have 
come  here.  There  are  some  twenty  French- 
men in  service,  forty  Belgians,  and  several 
Swedes,  besides  Russian  officers.  There  is 
no  embargo  whatever  against  any  foreigner 
whom  the  Persians  may  wish  to  choose  for 
an  administrative  post." 

I  asked  our  commercial  officer,  Mr. 
Ralph  Bader,  if  our  trade  relations  with 
Persia  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
revised  tariff.  He  thinks  not  unless  trade 
should  become  very  highly  competitive. 
Our  trade  figures  are  smaller  than  they 
were,  because  of  late  years  Persian  exports 
have  almost  ceased.  The  famine  very  se- 
riously affected  the  rug  industry.  The  best 
weavers  died,  and  so  many  sheep  were 
eaten  that  wool  became  very  expensive. 
The  greatest  difficulties  are  transport  facil- 
ities. There  is  one  company — also  a  mer- 
chandising company — that  seems  more  or 
less  to  have  a  monopoly  of  transport. 
Persian  buyers  complain  that  it  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  its  own  goods.  But  al- 
ready plans  are  being  made  by  other  firms 
to  start  transport  companies.  As  it  is  now, 
no  one  can  ever  guarantee  the  delivery  of 
goods  at  any  approximate  date,  nor  can  one 
quote  prices,  for  it  is  never  certain  what  it 
will  cost  to  deliver.  Mr.  Bader  thinks  that 
for  the  promotion  of  American  trade  the 
necessary  factor  is  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  steamship  line  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  American  minister  is  interesting  him- 
self in  the  establishment  of  a  parcel-post 
delivery,  which  would  solve  a  good  many 
petty  trade  problems  for  Persians  who  like 
American  shoes  and  other  goods  which  it  is 
possible  to  ship  by  mail. 

The  Central  Brigade 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  report  of  the  military  com- 
mission are  the  two  tangible  results  the 
British  have  so  far  completed  in  Persia. 
The  recent  history  of  Persia  shows  how 
necessary  is  a  revision  of  her  military 
affairs.  The  Persian  forces  are  perhaps  the 
most  uncorrelated  in  the  world.  Of  late 
years  foreigners  of  six  different  nationali- 
ties have  made  fourteen  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reorganize  them.  There  are  the 
military  forces  proper,  administered  either 
by  the  war  office  or  directly  by  foreign 
Powers;  the  gendarmery,  a  military  force 
administered  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  military  forces  are  also  subdivided. 
There  are  the  South  Persian  Rifles,  raised 
by  Great  Britain  during  the  war  to  help 
keep  order  in  Persia,  consisting  of  forty- 
seven  British  officers,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
Persian,  British  and  Indian  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  about  fifty-four  hun- 
dred Persian  privates.  They  are  well  fed 
and  well  equipped  and  their  training  during 
the  war  has  made  them  into  rather  efficient 
troops.  Then  there  are  the  Cossack  troops, 
which  have  grown  from  a  single  regiment 
of  five  hundred  men  raised  by  Russian 
officers  about  forty  years  ago,  to  eight 
thousand  troops  officered  by  fifty-six  Rus- 
sians and  two  hundred  and  two  Persians, 
the -Russians  being  paid  five  times  as  much 
as  the  Persians.  Then  there  is  the  Central 
Brigade,  really  a  part  of  the  ordinary  army, 
but  stationed  in  the  capital  and  organized 
and  administered  in  a  special  manner  under 
one  Swedish  officer  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Persian  officers.  The  privates 
number  something  over  two  thousand. 
There  are  also  the  provincial  troops,  with 
no  regular  organization,  and  with  arms  and 
equipment  of  various  sorts.  Each  village 
must  send  its  quota  of  them  and  pay  for 
their  maintenance,  while  their  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  local  governors.  Lastly, 
there  are  what  are  called  the  Levy  Troops 
of  Eastern  Persia. 

The  gendarmery  is  not  so  unified  as  the 
army  forces.  It  is  a  resuscitation  of  the  old 
Swedish  Gendarmery,  which  had  its  be- 
ginnings under  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster  as  a 
Treasury  Gendarmery,  was  afterward  offi- 
cered by  Swedes,  and  was  broken  up  during 
the  war  by  the  desertion  of  many  of  its 
members  to  the  Germans  and  Turks.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Cossack  force,  but  has 
only  three  Swedish  officers  to  about  two 
hundred  and  forty- two  Persians.  There  are 
also  the  road  police,  administered  by  the 


A  Simple  Eye-sight  Test 

Pin  this  page  on  the  wall,  level  with  eyes. 
Stand  away  fifteen  feet.  Making  the  test 
with  each  eye  separately,  you  should  be  able 
to  read,  with  ease,  the  trade-marked  word 
Shur-on  in 

Shelltex 

SHUR-ON 

Spectacles 

Also  at  fifteen  feet,  testing  each  eye  sep- 
arately, all  the  lines  immediately  below 
should  appear  equally  black. 

Now,  hold  the  page  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  inches,  and 
read,  with  each  eye,  the  following: 

This  simple  test  merely  indicates  eyestrain  if  you  cannot  read  Shur-on  in 
Shelltex  Shur-on  Spectacles  as  given  above  at  fifteen  feet,  or  if  all  lines  above 
do  not  appear  equally  black  at  fifteen  feet.  You  should  also  be  able  to  read 
this  small  type  easily  at  fourteen  inches.  Do  not  try  to  fit  yourself  with 
glasses.  Go  to  your  favorite  optical  specialist  and  have  him  examine  your 
eyes  to  determine  what  kind  of  lenses  you  will  need.  There  is  no  question 
that  if  you  need  glasses  you  will  need 


Shelltej 


'Shur-on 


XJuality  beyond  question  for  more  than  fifty  years 

EFFICIENT,  COMFORTABLE,  ECONOMICAL 
The  sensible  rims  keep  lenses  from  chipping  and  breaking 

Shur-on  Optical  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1864 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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governors,  and  included  with  the  gendar- 
mery.  Then  there  are  the  regular  police. 
In  Teheran,  Kasbin,  Resht  and  Meshhed 
they  have  the  functions  of  ordinary  town 
police,  but  even  so  they  do  not  perform  all 
police  duties,  such  as  guarding  houses;  the 
troops  supplement  them.  They  have  six 
Swedish  officers  and  fifty  Persians.  Further, 
there  are  the  police  in  the  provinces,  which 
are  administered  by  the  local  governors 
and  which  have  a  pretty  good  reputation. 

The  military  commission,  as  stated, 
makes  a  special  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  does  not  contemplate  the  perma- 
nent inclusion  of  foreign  officers  in  the  army 
organization.  Persia  needs  at  least  seventy 
thousand  troops  to  do  her  work,  but  there 
will  not  in  the  beginning  be  enough  money 
for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 
The  plan  is  to  combine  the  forces  into  one 
uniformed  army  under  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  to  divide  Persia  into  seven  mili- 
tary areas;  to  put  headquarters  at  Teheran 
under  a  British  organizer  in  chief,  with  the 
two  branches  of  military  and  finance;  to 
establish  military  schools  for  the  education 
of  Persian  officers;  to  form  medical  and 
veterinary  units  with  schools  of  instruction, 
and  to  form  an  air  service.  The  first  steps 
to  be  undertaken  will  be  to  reorganize  the 
war  office  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  establish  a 
cadet  school,  to  organize  five  areas  with 
fewer  troops  than  those  proposed  for  the 
final  scheme,  and  a  beginning  of  the  air 
force.  Existing  units  to  which  no  British 
officers  are  to  be  attached  will  be  inspected 
by  British  officers.  Newly  raised  units  will 
have  three  British  officers  and  four  non- 
commissioned officers  attached.  Further, 
one  battalion,  one  cavalry  regiment  and 
one  battery  per  area  will  form  model  units 
to  act  as  schools  for  further  training  of 
officers  and  N.  C.  O.'s.  The  infantry  regi- 
ments are  to  have  seven  British  officers  and 
fourteen  N.  C.  O.'s,  and  other  arms  will  be 
in  proportion.  Persian  and  British  officers 
will  serve  together  on  the  staff.  A  British 
officer  will  be  adviser  in  chief,  and  each 
area  will  be  commanded  by  a  British  officer. 
The  cost  of  the  reduced  scheme  will  be 
approximately  fifteen  million  tomans;  of 
the  complete  scheme,  twenty-five  millions, 
while  the  present  cost  of  existing  forma- 
tions in  Persia,  outside  of  the  police,  is 
between  eleven  and  twelve  million  tomans 
annually. 

As  to  railroads,  plans  have  been  per- 
fected to  construct  a  line  which,  connect- 
ing with  the  line  that  runs  out  from  Bagdad 
to  Quiritu,  will  reach  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  will  run  through  Kirmanshahan,  Hama- 
dan  and  Kasbin.  From  there  it  will  branch 
out  to  Teheran  and  to  Resht.  This  in  part 
follows  what  critics  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  used  to  call  the  strategical  line. 
But  since  Russia  and  England  are  parted, 
this  criticism  falls  to  the  ground.  The  rail- 
road follows  the  logical  line,  since  it  must 
unite  with  a  line  already  built  and  doing 
business  as  far  as  Basra.  It  will  also  run 
through  important  wheat-growing  terri- 
tories. In  time  other  branch  lines  will  be 
run  out,  especially  as  the  resources  of 
Persia  are  developed.  It  will  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  Persia. 

The  Persian  Premier 

The  financing  will  be  done  by  an  English 
company  and  the  road  will  be  constructed 
either  by  Persians  or  British.  Doubtless  in 
the  future  the  railroad  that  runs  from  India 
through  Baluchistan  will  join  the  Persian 
road.  For  the  rest,  sweeping  reforms  must 
wait  until  revenues  have  been  collected. 

The  country  is  run  at  present  by  the 
cabinet,  which  Great  Britain  was  probably 
instrumental  in  choosing  and  which  is  as- 
sisted by  British  advisers.  It  would  be 
folly  to  judge  the  present  cabinet  by  west- 
ern standards.  It  is  composed  of  profes- 
sional statesmen,  conservatives,  who  have 
done  the  rounds  of  offices — the  professional 
governing  class.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  members  who,  in  spite  of  all  criticism 
which  may  be  made,  would  stand  very  high 
if  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  capacity 
and  of  the  desire  for  reform.  The  Minister 
of  Education,  for  example,  is  a  man  with  a 
sincere  interest  in  his  work.  He  is  not  a 
specialist  in  education,  but  he  has  special- 
ists under  him,  and  he  sees  that  they  carry 
out  his  reforms.  When  he  came  into  power 
no  one  knew  how  many  schools  there  were 
in  Persia.  Even  now  there  is  no  complete 
list.  It  will  take  another  year  before  re- 
turns to  questionnaires  come  in  from  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  (thief  inspector  of  the  schools  in 
Teheran,  wil  h  whom  I  talked,  told  me  that 


perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in 
Persia  are  now  being  educated.  In  small 
cities  the  percentage  may  go  as  high  as 
forty  or  fifty,  and  in  Teheran  and  Shiraz 
perhaps  to  seventy.  Since  he  came  to 
power,  Nasr-ed-Doulah  has  established  two 
normal  schools,  so  far  poorly  attended,  and 
forty  elementary  schools  in  Teheran,  all  of 
them  free.  In  the  provinces,  too,  new 
schools  have  been  established.  This  ad- 
vance in  education  is  something  that  the 
poorer  people  can  understand.  It  seems 
more  tangible  to  them  than  the  constitu- 
tion, but  it  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  constitution. 

The  outstanding  figure  of  the  cabinet  is 
the  Prime  Minister,  Vesuq-ud-Daulah,  or 
Vossugh-ed-Dawla,  there  being  a  choice  of 
spelling.  He  is  a  man  who  really  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do.  A  good  many  of  the 
most  powerful  politicians  are  afraid  of  him, 
for  he  is  not  easily  to  be  swayed.  During 
all  the  time  I  was  in  Teheran  he  was  ill,  not 
even  able  to  attend  cabinet  meetings  or  to 
see  his  associates,  and  so  what  I  say  of  him 
I  get  at  second  hand.  Even  his  enemies 
admit  his  force.  When  he  came  to  power  he 
exiled  to  other  towns  or  sent  off  as  foreign 
ministers  the  men  who  opposed  him.  He 
kept  in  his  own  hands  the  portfolio  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  guide  Persia  with  a  strong  hand. 

The  Cake 'Eating  Shah 

When  his  cabinet  was  formed  the  coun- 
try was  in  anarchy.  There  were  murders 
and  insurrections  on  every  hand.  There 
was  no  serious  foreign  diplomacy,  no  real 
orientation,  but  a  sort  of  policy  of  adven- 
ture. There  were  all  sorts  of  parties.  When 
one  uses  the  word  "party"  in  Persia  it  does 
not  mean  the  same  thing  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States.  Government  in  Persia  is 
always  personal.  There  are  groups  formed 
by  attachment,  each  to  some  influential 
person,  wanting  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
power  or  else  aiming  for  power  themselves. 
Even  when  the  constitution  was  given  and 
the  parliament  formed,  these  personal  par- 
ties persisted.  There  was  never  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  how  long  a  party  would  last  or 
what  it  would  do.  Each  party,  while  it 
lasted,  was  a  full-fledged  bureaucracy. 
Each  minister  had  his  own  dependents, 
chosen  for  personal  reasons.  The  situation 
seems  to  be,  or  at  least  to  have  been,  much 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

Even  the  democrats  were  divided  into 
several  parties.  There  were  those  who 
wanted  the  party  to  be  precisely  as  it 
was — the  organization  party.  There  were 
those  who  wanted  to  be  reorganized  and 
better  unified.  There  were  the  extreme 
democrats,  or  terrorists,  a  few  of  them  sin- 
cere, but  many  of  them  bought  by  the 
Germans,  strongly  pro-Turkish  and  pro- 
German,  and  opposed  both  to  the  Russians 
and  the  English.  There  were  the  liberals, 
mostly  pro-Ally,  strongly  against  the  ter- 
rorists. It  is  out  of  this  group  that  the 
present  cabinet  has  risen.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  first  three  parties  were 
landlords.  One  of  these  landlords,  high  in 
place  in  the  party,  kept  and  fed  during  the 
famine  seventy  horses  and  three  hundred 
hounds  when  people  in  his  villages  died  of 
hunger.  Some  of  the  young  intellectuals 
speak  bitterly  of  this  and  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  lived  in  Paris  he  always  had  a 
table  set  with  thirty  or  forty  plates  for  the 
sake  of  casual  guests  who  might  drop  in 
to  dine.  Indeed,  many  of  these  democrats 
who  had  fought  hardest  for  the  constitution 
were  without  system  or  plan  or  any  real 
understanding  of  the  interests  of  Persia. 
They  seem  to  have  called  themselves  demo- 
crats for  the  purpose  of  showing  they 
belonged  to  some  political  party. 

The  Prime  Minister,  strong  man  that  he 
is,  necessarily  has  enemies.  This  causes  his 
supporters  to  say  that  if  the  cabinet  re- 
mains in  power  the  Prime  Minister  is  the 
man  to  undertake  reforms.  There  has 
never  been  the  assumption  that  the  party 
was  sure  to  remain  in  power  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  People  in  politics  live 
by  the  hour  in  Persia. 

The  bulk  of  the  Persian  people  have  had 
but  little  interest  in  politics.  No  matter 
who  was  in  power  they  knew  that  for  them- 
selves it  would  be  a  scramble  for  bread 
while  those  in  office  lined  their  pockets. 
Since  the  constitution  was  given  Persia, 
and  since  the  increase  in  education,  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  politics. 
Teheran,  as  the  capital,  has  always  been 
the  seat  of  intrigue.  The  place  buzzes  with 
conspiracies.  One  day  in  the  Imperial 
Club  I  asked  a  Persian  a  question  about 


France  and  Syria.  At  once  he  dropped  his 
head,  lowered  his  eyebrows,  hunched  his 
shoulders  and  glanced  about  mysteriously. 
Anybody  in  that  crowded  drawing-room 
who  had  looked  at  us  might  have  thought 
we  were  discussing  a  proposed  assassina- 
tion. Intrigue  is  in  the  air  the  people 
breathe  in  the  capital.  Certain  great  chiefs 
carry  on  personal  politics.  In  the  provinces 
people  are  trying  so  hard  to  get  on  with 
living  that  they  have  little  energy  left  even 
to  realize  that  they  have  a  constitution. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  real  organization.  I 
am  told  that  in  Tabriz,  the  seat  of  the  ex- 
treme democrats,  there  is  something  like  a 
political  organization. 

What  the  Shah  will  mean  to  his  country 
is  as  yet  uncertain.  His  constitutional 
power  is  great.  If  he  should  turn  out  to 
be  a  monarch  of  energy  and  determination 
he  could  accomplish  enormous  results.  If 
he  were  to  make  himself  popular  with  his 
people  he  could  run  his  country  as  no  Euro- 
pean monarch  can.  Those  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  him  say  that  he  will  always  be  a 
figurehead,  but  that  if  he  will  keep  within 
bounds  no  one  will  object  to  him.  His 
friends  expect  more  than  a  little  from  him. 
I  saw  him  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  had 
first  left  home.  I  was  taking  tea  at  the 
Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris.  It  surely  is  not  reason- 
able to  be  prejudiced  against  a  youth  be- 
cause he  is  almost  as  broad  as  he  is  long, 
and  because  he  eats  eight  French  pastries 
on  end,  leaving  three  to  be  divided  among 
four  guests.  The  English  officers  who  ac- 
companied the  young  Shah  on  his  travels 
say  that  he  has  learned  something  at  the 
courts  of  England,  Italy  and  Belgium. 
When  he  left  Persia  he  had  always  been 
bottled  up  in  palaces.  He  had  shown  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  history,  but 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  world  politics.  He 
had  never  seen  a  ship  or  a  real  train.  His 
friends  hope  that  he  will  develop  with  the 
country,  will  overcome  a  certain  lethargy  of 
temperament  and  love  of  pleasure,  and  rise 
to  the  needs  of  Persia.  I  suppose  hoping 
never  hurt  anybody;  and  indeed  people 
more  unpromising  than  the  young  Shah 
have  overcome  disabilities  of  character  and 
upbringing  and  have  given  the  world  signal 
service. 

Differing  Shades  of  Opinion 

In  talking  with  Persians  I  hear  all  shades 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Anglo-Persian 
treaty.  There  were  those  like  the  Emir,  His 
Excellency,  Amir  Hasim,  governor  of  Kir- 
manshahan, who  extolled  the  treaty  and 
the  British  in  the  highest  terms.  But  there 
are  many  who  object  to  the  agreement. 
There  is  a  class  that  would  object  to  any 
proposal  unless  it  meant  obvious  gain  for 
their  own  pockets.  There  is  another  class 
against  the  agreement  because  they  don't 
want  foreigners  of  any  sort  in  Persia. 
These  may  be  called  the  extreme  demo- 
crats. They  build  on  sentimentality,  ignor- 
ing the  whole  political  situation.  There  are 
democrats  who  refuse  to  accept  the  agree- 
ment because  parliament  has  not  yet  met 
to  ratify  it.  But  the  parliament  or  Medj- 
liss  itself  is  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  that 
is  due  to  the  democrats.  According  to  the 
constitution  there  should  be  an  upper  and 
lower  house,  but  at  present  there  is  only  the 
lower.  The  deputies  to  the  lower  house — 
some  hundred  and  thirty-four — are  elected 
or  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  members  of  the  senate,  sixty 
in  number,  are  to  be  chosen,  thirty  by  the 
Shah  and  thirty  by  the  people.  The  demo- 
crats have  opposed  the  senate  because  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Shah  would  elect,  for 
his  thirty,  people  of  high  rank,  and  that 
these  would  combine  with  the  ministers 
and  have  too  much  power. 

Khosrow  Arbob,  a  Parsee,  head  of  the 
Zoroaster  Community,  and  custodian  of 
the  parliament  buildings,  three  times  a 
deputy  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  pa- 
triotism, is  one  who  does  not  wish  to  accept 
the  agreement  until  it  is  ratified  by  the 
parliament.  He  spoke  with  some  discour- 
agement about  Persia. 

"If  we  had  a  republic  here  to-morrow," 
he  said,  "  there  would  be  corruption.  Every 
day  there  is  so  much  bribery,  so  much 
insincerity.  My  only  hope  is  the  peace 
conference  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Per- 
haps we  would  get  on  if  the  foreigners 
would  allow  the  parliament  to  do  its  own 
work.  But  whatever  blame  there  is  should 
come  on  us  Persians.  We  don't  each  of  us 
work  for  our  own  country.  I  am  not  against 
what  is  written  in  the  treaty.  We  need 
railroads,  money,  advisers,  but  we  don't 

(Concluded  on  Page  81) 
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'BUTTER, 
SCOTCH 


«sH  dairy  butter,  vanilla ,  sugar 


BRAZIL 
SAM 


izil  nuts  m  creamy  fondant 


ich  cream  fondant ,  roasted  Jllicante  almonds 


ALMOND 
CLUSTERS 


Alicante  almonds  heavily  covered 


PIGNOLIA 
BRITTLE 


Crisp  Spanish  pignolias  in  brittle  sugat 


SOUR, 
ORANGE 


ALMON 
CARAM 


fondant,  true  orange  fru 


oney,  egg,  /raits  and  nuts 


!  cream  caramel,  Micante  almonds 


FILBERT 
CLUSTER 


"^Jurkish  filberts 
spun  in  rich  chocolate . 


HOW  often  have  you  wished  for  a  box  that 
contained  only  the  candies  you  like — and  no 
other  kinds?   Well — here's  the  box.    Filled  with  the 
first  favorites  of  America's  candy  lovers.    We  know —  for 
we  made  thousands  of  people  tell  us  the  kinds  they  like  best. 

Each  chocolate  in  this  orange-and-gold  Wonder  Box  is  made 
from  the  best-tasting  materials  money  can  buy — pure  cane  sugar — 
pure  refined  chocolate — pure  dairy  butter — pure  comb  honey — 
fresh  fruits  and  nuts. 

But  that  isn't  all.  In  order  to  give  you  the  most  we  possibly 
could  for  the  money,  we  determined  to  put  the  value  into  the 
candy  instead  of  the  package.  Therefore,  these  chocolates  come  to 
you  without  ribbons  or  costly  decoration.  The  new  box,  attractive 
as  it  is,  is  inexpensive,  but  the  chocolates — these  "chocolates  with 
the  wonderful  centers"— are  the  best. 

Get  a  box  today.  Pound  box,  $1.25.  Prices  slightly  higher  in 
far  West  and  Canada.   Sold  exclusively  by 

The  Stores 

throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
10,000  progressive  retail  drug  stores,  united  into  one 
world-wide,  service-giving  organization. 


"Qhe  Chocolates  'with  the  14bnderfiil  Centers 
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WESTCOTT 

^  ®  3       The  Car  with  aXonaer Life 


HAT  is  the  greatest  value  that  a  motor  car  may 
possess?  Not  power,  not  easy  riding,  not  economy 
nor  luxury  nor  looks — but  the  ability  to  keep  these 
qualities  through  long  years  of  service!  The  ability  to 
stay  young  -that  is  what  distinguishes  the  Westcott! 
And  that  is  a  quality  which  you  will  never  discover  by 
standing  beside  the  car  and  looking  at  it.  No  trial 
ride  nor  reading  of  specifications  nor  any  other  of  the 
ordinary  tests  will  prove  it.  But  when  after  thousands 
of  miles  of  trouble-free  running  your  "past  experience 
says  that  the  symptoms  of  old  age  should  begin  to 
appear  and  yet  your  Westcott  continues  looking  and 
acting  like  a  youngster,  it  is  then  that  you  fully  realize 
what  a  wise  and  profitable  investment  you  have  made. 

THE  WESTCOTT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Seven-Passenger  Sedan 
Seven  -  Passenger 

Limousine  Sedan 
Five -Passenger  Sedan 
Seven-Passenger  Touring 
Five  -  Passenger  Touring 
Two -Passenger  Roadster 
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need  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  treaty.  The 
parliament  may  ratify  it  with  or  without 
change,  but  the  government  had  no  right 
to  sign  it." 

Among  what  might  be  called  moderate 
democrats  there  are  two  shades  of  opinion. 

"I  think  the  agreement  is  good  as  it 
;tands,"  said  a  democrat  to  me,  "but  when 
the  Medjliss  meets  I  shall  be  in  favor  of 
some  modification.  Even  if  there  are  no 
changes  to  be  made,  the  agreement  is  bet- 
ter than  any  practical  solution  we  can  offer. 
Possibly  there  is  a  danger  to  our  independ- 
ence in  the  fact  that  the  counselors  are 
practically  all  to  be  English,  and,  because 
of  our  sources  of  national  life,  the  army  and 
the  proposed  railroad  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  outside  nation.  But  our  present  sit- 
uation is  so  poor  that  we  should  allow  that 
agreement  if  we  can  thus  guarantee  the 
probability  of  reform  in  Persia.  We  ought 
to  encourage  the  entry  of  foreign  capital  if 
we  can  see  that  no  combination  of  foreign 
Powers  crushes  us  in  fact  if  not  in  law.  We 
must  give  ourselves  self-respect  by  becom- 
ing friends  with  a  strong  nation,  even  if  we 
lose  something  by  doing  it.  Also,  if  we  hesi- 
tate in  our  present  disorganized  situation 
revolutionary  movements  might  come  in 
from  the  outside  and  ruin  Persia." 

Slightly  different  was  the  point  of  view 
of  another  democrat,  a  prominent  man  who 
asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name. 

Future  Possibilities 

"We  Persians  are  weak.  We  are  in  such 
case  that  if  a  strong  nation  attacks  us  we 
have  to  have  another  strong  nation  to  defend 
us.  The  system  of  outside  diplomacy  under 
which  we  have  suffered,  coupled  with  our 
own  corrupt  tendencies,  has  led  to  our 
demoralization.  Persians  there  are  who 
have  had  the  impulse  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  their  country,  but  they  have 
failed.  Perhaps  they  got  concessions  and 
then  did  not  have  enough  capital  to  carry 
on  the  work  they  had  laid  out.  Perhaps 
the  government  that  granted  them  the  con- 
cessions went  out  of  power  and  the  new 
government  made  difficulties.  One  Persian 
had  some  mineral  concessions  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  feudal  chief.  Every  time  he  got 
together  enough  capital  to  dig  he  had  to 
impoverish  himself  proving  who  he  was  and 
that  he  was  exercising  his  rights.  It  was 
too  expensive  a  game.  Most  Persians  feel 
that  the  best  way  to  create  stable  Persian 
capital  for  investment  will  be  to  get  foreign 
capital  in,  giving  concessions  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  Then  bonds  and  security 
will  be  established,  and  on  those  founda- 
tions Persian  capital  may  work.  We  are 
nothing  now,  but  we  have  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities in  us,  much  vitality,  much  power 
to  achieve.  We  can  never  achieve  if  we 
have  rival  nations  exploiting  us.  If  we 
were  strong  enough  to  throw  out  all  the 
nations,  still  we  are  so  demoralized  that  we 
could  create  no  reforms,  would  only  plunge 
deeper  into  a  gulf  of  national  rottenness. 
Outside  profiteers  would  come  in  and  swal- 
low our  resources  with  no  thought  of  the 
future  of  Persia.  England  will,  of  course, 
get  something  for  herself,  but  she  will  help 
us  as  she  gets  it.  She  will  see  that  the  taxes 
are  properly  collected  and  the  money  used 
for  educational  and  other  reforms.  Then — 
give  Persia  twenty-five  years.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  gifts  of  the  Persians,  in  their  in- 
telligence, their  real  grasp.  They  will  de- 
velop. Twenty-five  years  will  give  us  a  new 
generation.  A,  strong  sense  of  nationality 
will  have  been  engendered.  Then  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  putting  out  the  English? 
The  loan  calls  for  a  twenty-year  term. 
Very  well;  add  five,  for  good  measure.  Be- 
fore that  time  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  on  our 
own  feet.  We  can  say  good-by  to  England 
in  friendly  fashion,  I  trust;  but  if  not,  still 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  good-by." 

Almost  no  politician  who  spoke  to  me 
candidly  would  agree  to  my  using  his  name. 

"We  must  be  very  careful,"  a  democrat 
explained  to  me.  "Those  of  us  who  want  to 
do  something  constructive  can't  get  the 
chance  because  we  are  not  sensational 
enough.  If  we  want  to  get  the  attention  of 
Persians  we  must  mouth  and  shout,  be 
melodramatic,  denounce.  If  we  quietly 
propose  a  sane  plan  of  action,  if  we  do 
anything  but  wave  our  hands  in  the  air,  if 
we  are  at  all  conservative  in  speech,  we  are 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  Indeed,  no  man 
here  dare  be  himself  without  paying  the 
price  of  having  his  work  for  his  country 
thwarted.  Whatever  he  tries  he  has  fac- 
tions against  him.  Even  love  for  Persia  has 
not  given  us  even  a  workable  unity  which 


we  so  sadly  need,  and  which  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress  for  our- 
selves, instead  of  having  it  made  for  us 
from  without." 

"I  am  a  democrat,"  said  another,  "and 
if  you  quote  my  name  I  shall  be  ruined 
among  my  friends.  For  I  am  going  to  state 
a  radical  belief.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
not  summon  the  parliament  yet,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  says  he  would  do.  If  we 
have  a  parliament  I  suppose  we  should 
summon  it.  This  country  is  full  of  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies,  most  of  them  en- 
gendered by  the  deputies.  Let  them  get 
together  and  talk  out  loud  in  parliament. 
That  is  the  best  way  of  destroying  con- 
spiracies— putting  them  in  the  open.  But 
if  I  had  my  way  at  present  I  would  do 
away  with  the  parliament  and  with  all 
forms  of  democracy.  For  a  period  of  five 
years  I  would  have  a  dictatorship  run  by  a 
strictly  honest  man.  There  are  Persians  fit 
to  govern,  who  are  honest,  even  from  the 
Western  standpoint.  For  five  years  I  would 
let  such  a  man  rule  the  country.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  reforms  would  have  been 
put  into  working  order,  the  people  could 
see  what  was  being  done.  Then  I  would 
call  the  Medjliss  or  a  parliament,  and  bring 
back  the  democratic  forms." 

When  he  spoke  I  harked  back  in  thought 
to  a  time  a  few  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Erame- 
line  Pankhurst  was  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment that  at  the  time  was  considered 
extraordinarily  radical.  Mrs.  Pankhurst's 
committee  numbered  thirty  persons.  One 
day  Mrs.  Pankhurst  rose  and  addressed  her 
fellow  committeemen. 

"After  this  meeting,"  said  she,  "the 
committee  will  consist  of  three  members 
only:  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst,  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence,  and  myself." 

Not  at  all  a  democratic  proceeding — but 
effective  in  getting  work  achieved. 

One  of  the  leading  Persians  with  whom 
I  talked  is  Wahid-ul-Mulk,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  democrats  before  the  war 
and  whom  Mr.  Shuster  in  his  book  calls  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Americans.  His 
name  is  not  Wahid-ul-Mulk;  that  is  a  title 
which  means  Unique,  One  of  the  Kingdom. 
Ordinary  Persians  have  only  names;  more 
important  ones  have  titles  conferred  by  the 
Shah  and  confirmed  by  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment. The  men  so  honored  choose  their 
own  titles,  I  believe,  after  that,  dropping 
their  names.  Some  of  these  titles  are:  Sea 
of  Knowledge;  Strength  of  the  Kingdom; 
Power  of  the  State;  Strength  of  the  Sov- 
ereignty. 

Wahid-ul-Mulk  is  a  man  in  the  late  thir- 
ties, educated,  sophisticated,  rather  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  a  very  keen  patriot.  In 
talking  of  himself  he  said:  "I  have  been  in 
the  constitutional  movement  in  Persia  since 
1906.  Both  my  brother,  who  is  now  the 
minister  to  Holland,  and  myself  have  raised 
our  voices  loudly  and  sincerely  for  a  con- 
stitution. I  was  a  delegate  in  three  different 
Persian  parliaments  after  1909.  I  always 
advocated  reform  and  progress  for  my  coun- 
try, and  I  tried  to  help  in  these  matters. 
I  objected  very  strongly  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement;  so  much  that  after 
1911  they  had  me  expelled  from  my  own 
country.  It  was  over  two  years  before  it 
was  safe  for  me  to  return." 

Persia  Under  the  Constitution 

"I  have  just  come  back  from  an  absence 
of  some  duration  in  Europe.  At  present 
I  am  not  seeking  any  office.  I  think  per- 
haps I  can  help  my  country  better  as  a 
spectator,  or  rather  as  an  unattached  worker. 
I  am  still  a  strong  believer  in  the  constitu- 
tion because  I  see  what  it  has  done  for 
the  country  and  what  it  will  do.  As  to  the 
Anglo-Persian  agreement,  I  agree  with 
the  educated  Persians  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter.  There  may  be  others 
who  think  differently.  My  own  view  is  that 
what  the  agreement  becomes  depends  on 
the  English  and  on  the  kind  of  Persians  who 
take  office.  If  the  English  live  up  to  the 
good  faith  they  have  protested,  half  the 
promise  for  the  future  of  Persia  is  assured. 
For  our  part,  better  and  more  responsible 
men  must  be  given  the  important  admin- 
istrative positions.  We  are  but  children, 
yet  Persians  in  the  real  things  of  govern- 
ment and  of  public  spirit. 

"Since  the  constitution  was  made  we 
have  advanced  a  little  in  education,  in  a 
feeling  of  the  rights  of  people;  but  when 
those  rights  fail  to  coincide  with  our  own 
personal  interests — ah,  well,  we  have  much, 
as  I  say,  to  learn.  Yet  we  are  an  intelligent 
people,  a  people  willing  to  learn  from  others, 
to  lean  on  others. 


"Someone  has  to  help  us;  we  can  do 
nothing  alone.  We  have  no  money  and  we 
want  our  country  to  be  developed.  Some- 
one must  come  to  us  with  money.  England 
is  the  only  nation  besides  the  Persians 
directly  interested  in  Persia.  Her  interests 
in  the  East  coincide  with  ours.  There  may 
be  a  party  in  England,  for  all  I  know,  who 
would  like  to  take  us  over;  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  But  from  what  I  have  read  in 
the  English  newspapers,  and  from  what  I 
hear  personally  from  English  leaders,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
take  any  such  view.  I  am  willing  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  English  do,  and  I  believe 
that  they  will  do  well.  Of  course  I  wish  we 
had  money  of  our  own  and  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  I  do  not  like  to 
know  that  we  are  helpless  without  England 
against  any  outside  Power  that  might 
choose  to  invade  us,  but  we  have  to  face 
facts.  I  am  a  strong  constitutionalist  and 
a  lover  of  my  country." 

I  listened  to  the  voice  of  young  Persia 
many  times.  Beyook  Khan  is  perhaps 
typical  of  the  educated  and  traveled  young 
men  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  their 
country.  He  is  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  in  the 
American  mission  schools,  and  then,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Persian  Government,  was 
sent  to  Switzerland,  particularly  to  study 
law.  The  coming  of  the  war  prevented  his 
return  and  he  practiced  law  in  Lausanne 
until  after  the  armistice,  when  he  elected  to 
return  home. 

"There  has  been  a  change  in  the  country 
during  my  absence,"  he  said;  "no  great 
deal  of  progress,  but  still  some.  I  lay  it  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  constitution  and 
in  part  to  the  general  sweep  of  new  thinking 
that  has  gone  over  the  whole  world.  I  find 
the  people  here  know  much  more  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  than  they  used  to, 
and  care  more  about  it.  They  want  to 
educate  their  boys  and  even  their  girls. 
They  want  to  come  in  contact  with  for- 
eigners in  Persia  and  learn  what  they  have 
to  teach.  The  rivalry  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia has  begun  to  penetrate.  These  people, 
they  say,  are  struggling  over  our  home. 
What  is  there  in  Persia,  then,  that  is  so 
vital?  We  must  take  a  hand  in  this." 

Jl  Homogeneous  Population 

"I  find,  then,  an  advance  in  education 
and  knowledge,  better  justice  in  the  courts 
and  more  public  security,  and  I  find  people 
talking  with  many  voices  about  the  Anglo- 
Persian  agreement.  There  are  here  two 
questions,  a  material  question  and  a  ques- 
tion of  nationality.  Do  we  wish  to  have 
perfect  freedom?  Then  we  should  have  no 
foreigners  whatever  here.  But  in  that  case 
the  corrupt  would  rule  and  the  people  would 
suffer.  In  that  case,  too,  there  would  be  no 
loans,  no  development  of  resources.  Let  us 
think  of  the  material  side  first.  Before  we 
learn  how  to  use  freedom  in  the  best  way 
we  must  have  more  education,  advisers, 
loans,  railroads,  all  that  the  progressive 
countries  have. 

"The  Anglo-Persian  agreement  will  work 
well  if  the  people  who  deal  with  it  are  honest 
and  don't  think  too  much  of  their  own 
pockets.  There  are  honest  people  in  Persia 
with  education.  We  hope  to  have  more  of 
them.  If  we  did  not  have  that  hope  we 
would  not  want  to  go  on.  But  the  hope  is 
strong.  We  are  people  of  one  race  and  one 
religion;  not  like  the  people  in  India  or 
Turkey,  of  many  races  and  religions.  We 
shall  go  on,  and  what  is  wrong  we  can 
change,  for  anything  can+ie  altered  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  want." 

Forces  from  the  outside  Persians  might 
well  fear  a  little  at  least.  As  I  write  the 
Bolsheviks  have  already  taken  Enzeli,  or, 
rather,  the  British  evacuated  the  port.  It 
is  said  that  the  British  have  retreated  from 
Resht.  If  they  have,  it  is  the  farthest  point 
of  withdrawal.  For  between  Resht  and 
Kasbin  is  a  magnificent  pass.  As  I  went 
over  it  a  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  what 
a  splendid  strategical  point  it  was,  and 
how  easily  a  few  well-placed  machine  guns 
could  hold  back  an  enemy  force;  they 
couldn't  go  anywhere  except  back,  or  to 
death  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorges.  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  Bolshevists  have  said  they 
would  evacuate  Enzeli.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  Persians,  Bolshevism  will  get  no 
permanent  hold  on  the  country. 

A  distressful  country,  Persia;  its  troubles 
not  all  over,  its  lessons  not  all  learned;  and 
yet  a  country  which,  given  an  education 
and  a  chance  for  average  development,  will 
have  no  mean  place  in  the  long  procession 
of  nations. 


Don't  Take  Risks 

Use  New-Skin  promptly 
on  little  cuts  or  scrapes. 

A  bottleof  New-Skin  may 
save  you  serious  trouble 
from  infection. 

New-Skin  securely  covers 
the  wound.  It  forms  an 
antiseptic  protection  which 


In  the  kitchen 

keeps  out  the  germs  and  as- 
sists in  the  natural  process 
of  healing. 

Don't  take  risks.  Keep  a 
bottle  of  New-Skin  always 
at  hand — in  the  medicine 


For  first  aid 

chest  at  home,  in  your  desk, 
in  your  handbag. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Be  sure 
you  get 
New- 
Skin, 
not  an 
inferior 
substitute 


"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin' 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
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Mrs.  Miller  is  a  lovely  character.  So  some- 
one asked  Clara  what  John  had  been  up  to. 

"It  wasn't  him,"  she  replied;  "it  was 
her." 

Sam  Underwood 

THERE  is  in  this  town  a  very  respectable 
and  proper  woman  whom  I  will  call 
Mrs.  A.  We  have  heard  in  a  roundabout 
way  that  she  bitterly  complains,  to  her 
women  friends,  of  the  conduct  of  Sam 
Underwood,  a  married  man.  It  seems  Sam 
is  always  trying  to  hold  Mrs.  A.'s  hand. 

Quite  recently  I  was  in  company  with 
Mrs.  A.,  and  the  name  of  Sam  Underwood 
came  up. 

"Now,"  I  thought,  "Sam  will  catch  it. 
Mrs.  A.  hates  this  man,  because  of  his  bold- 
ness and,  his  name  having  come  up  in  the 
conversation,  she  will  crucify  him." 

She  didn't  know  I  knew  of  her  complaints 
against  Sam  Underwood,  but  as  she  is  a 
very  proper  woman  I  felt  sure  she  would 
express  her  disapproval  of  him  in  a  way 
that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

But  this  is  what  she  said:  "He  is  the 
most  entertaining  ma'n  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life." 

George  Edward 

SOME  say  it  is  about  the  worst  town  row 
we  have  ever  had,  and  it  began  about 
almost  nothing.   George  Edward  Morgan, 
seven  years  old,  failed  to  pass  his  exam- 
ination at  the  close  of  the  term  and  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  first  grade 
another  winter. 

His  mother,  who  belongs  to  one  of  our 
best  families,  was  furious,  as  George  Ed- 
ward is  an  only  child.  Mrs.  Morgan 
says  it  was  a  rank  case  of  favoritism, 
and  went  to  see  Miss  Minnie  May  Perry, 
George  Edward's  teacher.  Mrs.  Morgan 
reports  Minnie  May  as  boldly  saying 
that  George  Edward  is  naturally  dull. 

The  board  of  education  was  appealed 
to  by  George  Edward's  father,  who  came 
into  the  row  promptly.  About  half  the 
members  were  inclined  to  decide  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  stand  by  the  teacher, 
but  the  other  half  thought  that  maybe 
a  good  shaking  up  would  do  the  school 
good.  A  number  of  other  mothers  said 
their  children  loved  Minnie  May,  and 
these  stood  by  the  teacher.  Finally 
everybody  in  town  was  in  the  row,  and 
when  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  was 
called  to  consider  George  Edward's  case 
the  attendance  was  so  large  that  they 
adjourned  to  the  brick  church.  The  ad- 
herents of  George  Edward  want  the 
teacher  discharged;  those  on  the  other  side 
say  such  action  would  be  an  outrage,  as  she 
has  a  first-class  certificate  and  is  loved  by  her 
pupils.  One  bank  supports  George  Edward 
and  the  other  favors  Minnie  May,  the 
teacher.  The  rival  merchants,  grain  dealers, 
lumber  dealers,  ministers,  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors have  also  taken  sides,  and  are  about 
evenly  divided. 

Mrs.  Morgan  says  she  could  forgive  any- 
thing except  the  statement,  of  Miss  Perry 
that  George  Edward  is  naturally  dull. 
Minnie  May  declares  that  what  she  really 
said  was  that  George  Edward  was  a  little 
backward  inhis  studies,  as  many  otherwise 
bright  children  are  for  a  time  and  yet  come 
out  all  right  when  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education 
have  been  postponing  action  from  time  to 
time,  hoping  the  people  will  forget  it;  but 
instead  of  forgetting  it  they  dig  up  new 
evidence  every  day.  The  parents  of  George 
Edward  say  their  child  shall  never  again  be 
under  the  influence  of  that  terrible  woman, 
meaning  Minnie  May. 

Older  heads  who  have  looked  the  matter 
up  say  George  Edward  is  about  like  the 
ordinary  boy  of  seven,  but  that  his  mother 
kept  him  out  of  school  nearly  half  the  time, 
and  very  naturally  he  failed  to  pass.  They 
say  Minnie  May  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
without  a  doubt;  but  George  Edward's 
mother  says  her  innocent  child  shall  not 
be  branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  and  that  the  teacher 
must  go.  Minnie  May  boards  with  Mrs. 
Mark  Bradford,  another  very  active  woman, 
and  probably  there  is  no  way  out  except  to 
fight  it  out. 

Ira  Snell 

IRA  SNELL,  a  farmer  living  in  the  river 
hills  six  miles  south  of  town,  drove  in 
yesterday  morning  with  a  wolf  he  had  shot. 


His  wagon  was  at  once  surrounded  and 
Ira  attracted  great  attention.  Everybody 
wanted  to  know  how  he  shot  it,  and  Ira 
told  the  story  over  and  over  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

When  the  crowd  was  largest  several 
ladies  came  along  and  wondered  what  the 
men  were  looking  at.  The  ladies  hesitated 
about  walking  out  into  the  street,  so  Wils 
Dunlap  took  the  wolf  by  the  tail  and  carried 
it  to  the  sidewalk,  where  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed. It  might  have  been  anybody's  wolf 
on  the  sidewalk,  so  Ira  soon  went  and  got  it 
and  threw  it  back  into  his  wagon. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  decreased  Ira  drove 
on  uptown,  and  attracted  another  crowd. 
Finally  he  offered  to  sell  the  wolf  for  five 
dollars,  but  though  everybody  wanted  to 
look  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  buy.  So  Ira 
reduced  his  price  to  three  dollars,  to  two,  to 
one;  but  still  did  not  find  a  purchaser. 

By  this  time  there  was  almost  no  one 
round  Ira's  wagon,  and  he  went  into  the  post 
office  after  his  mail. 


been  honored  by  being  elected  president  of 
a  bank. 

But  now  that  the  discussion  is  up,  a  good 
many  are  saying  Mont,  is  at  least  reliable. 
We  always  know  where  he  stands,  and  his 
position  is  usually  somewhere  near  right. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  hundred  men  in 
town  and  its  vicinity  who  are  smarter  than 
Mont.  Douglas  but  there  is  not  one  who 
has  better  habits.  If  he  goes  to  the  city 
with  a  load  of  stock  we  have  observed  he  is 
not  lured  into  the  suburbs  and  pushed  off 
the  viaduct;  he  comes  home  in  a  day  or 
two  with  nearly  all  the  money  he  took  with 
him,  in  addition  to  the  check  he  received 
for  his  stock.  Mont,  is  quiet,  but  when  he 
does  talk  he  is  usually  polite  and  in  favor  of 
whatever  is  decent.  The  bank  under  his 
management  will  be  conducted  in  an  old- 
fashioned  safe  way;  flashy  men  who  come 
to  town  will  not  be  able  to  talk  Mont,  off 
his  feet,  and  depositors  may  count  on  get- 
ting their  money  when  they  want  it. 

Altogether,  the  discussion  of  the  new 
president  of  the  First  National  has  been  a 
pretty  good  sermon  for  everybody;  a  good 
many  of  the  idle,  brilliant  mischievous  men 
round  town  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
great  number  of  dull  men  in  the  world  have 
quite  a  show  if  they  attend  to  a  few  sim- 
ple and  easy  essentials. 


Hugh  Graham 


THERE  is  in- 
tense excite- 
ment in  town  over 


"I've  got  a  wolf 
out  here,"  Ira  said; 
"want  to  see  it?" 

But  the  postmas- 
ter had  seen  it  and 
was  listless.  Ira 
next  tried  the  keeper  of 
the  store  where  he  went 
to  do  his  trading  before 
returning  home,  but  the 
storekeeper  also  had  seen 
the  wolf. 

When  Ira  went  out  of 
the  store  with  his  pack- 
ages there  was  only  one 
man  looking  at 
the  wolf,  and 
he  was  offered 
the  animal  for 
fifty  cents,  but 
the  man  didn't 

want  it.  Then  Ira  offered  to  give 
the  wolf  to  anyone  who  wanted 
it,  and  as  no  one  would  accept  it 
as  a  gift  he  pulled  the  wolf  out 
of  the  wagon  and  said  he  would 
throw  it  away.  But  the  city  marshal  said 
a  dead  animal  couldn't  be  thrown  away  in 
the  city  limits,  and  Ira  started  home,  tak- 
ing the  wolf  with  him.    He  told  Harry 
Towne  he  hadn't  been  treated  right  by  the 
city  marshal  and  that  in  future  he  intended 
to  do  his  trading  in  Centerville. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  has 
been  asked  to  fix  it  up,  as  the  secretary  has 
mighty  little  to  do. 

Mont.  Douglas 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  because 
Mont  Douglas  was  lately  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  as  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  he  is  not  a 
brilliant  man.  In  fact,  Mont.  Douglas  is 
duller  than  a  good  many  who  have  never 


The  City  Marshal  Said  a  Dead  Sin  I  ma  I  Couldn't  be  Thrown  A  way  in  the  City  Limits 

a  trial  in  the  police  court.  Hugh  Graham 
had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  arrested  for 
conducting  a  disorderly  house. 

Hugh  lives  next  door  to  the  Does,  who 
have  five  young  lady  daughters,  and  charges 
that  every  evening  in  the  week  they  make 
so  much  noise  he  can't  sleep  until  after 
midnight.  Hugh  admits  that  the  Doe  girls 
are  as  respectable  as  any  in  town,  but  says 
their  house  has  become  a  resort  for  other 
young  people,  and  that  singing  and  piano 
playing  and  laughter  go  on  there,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  neighbors. 

Hugh  is  a  hard-working  man  who  is 
compelled  to  get  up  at  six  and  says  that 
the  racket  at  the  Does'  keeps  him  awake 
every  night  when  he  should  be  asleep. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  are  particularly 
indulgent  with  their  children,  and  young 


people  whose  parents  are  more  strict  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Doe  home. 

At  first  there  was  considerable  indigna- 
tion because  of  Mr.  Graham's  action,  as  a 
dozen  very  good  families  were  humiliated 
by  it,  but  after  he  gave  his  testimony,  and 
the  neighbors  gave  theirs,  some  sympathy 
for  him  is  developing.  Hugh  says  either  he 
must  have  relief  from  society  or  sell  his 
property  at  a  loss  and  move. 

A  decision  has  not  yet  been  given,  but  as 
it  is  understood  that  before  filing  complaint 
Hugh  had  the  judge  over  at  his  house  sev- 
eral evenings  to  hear  the  noise,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  Does  will  at  least  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  costs. 

Judge  Bell 

AT  THE  last  city  election  the  candidates 
A  for  mayor  were  Judge  Bell  and  Jim 
Osier.  The  Republicans  were  afraid  of  Jim, 
as  he  is  tremendously  active  and  enthusias- 
tic, so  they  offered  their  nomination  by  ac- 
clamation to  Judge  Bell,  who  is  a  dignified, 
quiet  man. 

The  judge  refused  at  first,  but  the  Re- 
publicans begged  him  to  oblige  them.  Com- 
mittees called  at  his  house  and  said  if  he 
would  accept  the  nomination  that  would 
settle  it;  his  election  by  a  large  majority 
was  certain,  because  of  his  prominence. 

Finally  Judge  Bell  was  made  to  believe  it 
was  his  duty  to  save  the  party,  as  it  had 
twice  honored  him  by  electing  him  to  the 
legislature. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to 
keep  quiet  a  good  deal,  but  some  say  Judge 
Bell  rather  overdoes  it.  Apparently  he  is 
always  thinking  over  big  questions,  with  a 
view  of  settling  them,  and  giving  his  opin- 
ions to  the  world  at  some  time  in  the  future; 
but  ever  since  we  have  known  him  he  has 
confined  his  efforts  to  thinking,  for  he 
rarely  says  anything. 

The  candidates  for  mayor  be- 
ing agreed  upon,  the  campaign 
came  on. 

Jim  Osier  worked  like  a  beaver 
and  talked  a  blue  streak.  He  said 
his  wife  and  children  would  be 
humiliated  in  case  of  his  defeat; 
he  shook  hands  with  everybody 
he  met  and  was  always  holding 
conferences. 
Judge  Bell  remained  silent,  as  usual, 
and  looked  as  though  he  had  quietly  put 
influences  at  work  that  he,  a  wise  man, 
knew  about  that  would  overwhelm  the 
Democrats. 

The  result  was  a  surprise  to  the  whole 
town. 

Jim  Osier  received  seven  out  of  every  ten 
votes  cast.  And  he  has  made  a  reasonably 
good  mayor;  about  as  good  as  we  have  ever 
had.  I  suppose  a  mayor  is  the  most  infe- 
rior form  of  statesman  we  have,  unless  it  is 
a  county^  commissioner,  but  Jim  is  really 
doing  pretty  well,  in  spite  of  his  tiresome 
enthusiasm  and  incessant  talk. 

I  say  again  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
talk  less,  but  some  of  the  windy  men  seem 
to  amount  to  a  good  deal,  after  all. 

Pink  Smith 

THERE  has 
been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  that 
I  was  chased  out 
of  Centerville, 
the  town  I  came 
from,"  said  Pink 
Smith.  "The 
charge  is  true, 
but  I  beg  that 
my  side  of  the  story  be  heard.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  I  was  very  young  when 
the  incident  happened,  and  that  in  trying 
to  do  a  noble  thing  promptly  I  made  a 
mistake  and  was  laughed  at  until  I  had 
to  leave  town. 

"One  summer  afternoon  I  was  with  a 
number  of  boys  who  were  swimming  at  a 
favorite  hole  in  the  creek  near  town.  Sud- 
denly it  was  discovered  that  Tom  Jackson, 
a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven,  about  my  own  age, 
had  disappeared.  Then  we  began  diving 
for  him,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was  dragged 
out  on  the  bank.  He  was  drowned ;  he  had 
mud  in  his  nose,  and  was  as  limp  as  a  rag. 

"Tom  Jackson  was  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  when  someone  cried:  'Get  a  doc- 
tor!' I  flew  up  town.  Fortunately  I  found 

(Concluded  on  Page  84) 
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Doc  Lewis  in  his  office,  and  we  hurried  to 
the  swimming  hole,  finding  about  half  the 
women  in  town  there,  crying  over  Tom's 
limp  body. 

"The  Doc  rolled  and  pounded  Tom,  and 
blew  in  him,  and  at  last  got  him  to  crying, 
when  we  knew  Tom  had  been  saved.  As 
we  stood  about  Tom  lying  on  the  sand,  and 
realized  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life,  I 
began  thinking  I  had  made  a  wonderful  run 
uptown  and  back  after  Doc  Lewis.  Prob- 
ably it  would  be  talked  about  for  years,  and 
I  would  be  a  hero;  within  my  recollection 
equally  good  time  had  not  been  made  by 
anyone  in  going  for  a  doctor. 

"And  while  I  was  in  this  comfortable 
frame  of  mind  a  woman  said  to  me:  'Why, 
Pink,  look  at  you ! ' 

"And  then  I  realized  that  during  the  run 
uptown  and  back,  and  at  that  moment,  I 
was  as  naked  as  the  day  I  was  born.  People 
laughed  at  me  so  much  that  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  I  left  town." 

Robert  Poole 

"T  WILL  be  eighty-three  next  month," 
A  said  old  Robert  Poole;  "and,  having 
never  been  complimented,  have  decided  to 


compliment  myself.  As  a  boy  I  was  always 
picked  at.  Many  of  the  boys  I  grew  up 
with  got  into  trouble,  and  all  of  them  are 
now  dead,  but  I  have  never  been  in  jail  or 
accused  of  an  offense  warranting  arrest. 

"As  a  husband  I  was  not  satisfactory, 
though  I  was  a  better  man  than  my  wife's 
father  or  any  of  her  brothers.  I  was  not  a 
satisfactory  father,  either,  though  none  of 
my  children  have  amounted  to  more  than 
I  do.  I  was  never  a  satisfactory  farmer, 
though  I  not  only  made  a  living  at  that 
calling  but  accumulated  something,  in  addi- 
tion to  educating  seven  children.  I  knew 
I  was  not  considered  a  good  farmer  because 
I  rarely  picked  up  a  newspaper  that  did  not 
quote  an  agricultural  college  professor  who 
said  my  methods  were  old-fashioned.  I 
looked  up  several  of  these  professors,  and 
found  that  none  of  them  amounted  to 
much  except  as  critics. 

"  My  wife  worried  herself  into  her  grave 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  still  manage  to  sur- 
mount my  worries.  My  three  daughters 
are  married,  but  I  keep  house  as  well  as 
they  do,  with  the  assistance  of  a  hired 
housekeeper,  whose  husband  runs  the  farm. 
Doc  Hurley,  who  abused  me  because  of  my 
careless  way  of  living,  died  ten  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 


"I  have  long  been  a  Republican,  but  do 
not  satisfy  the  party  managers.  They 
grumble  because  I  do  not  attend  the  pri- 
maries more  frequently,  and  march  in  more 
torchlight  processions. 

"It  is  occasionally  said  I  am  a  miser.  It 
is  true  I  save  what  I  do  not  need  for  neces- 
sities and  comforts,  but  it  is  a  fool  who 
does  not. 

"  I  am  a  Methodist,  but  the  pastor  com- 
plains every  Sunday  because  I  do  not  do 
more  for  the  church,  though  I  do  a  little 
more  than  my  share. 

"I  am  an  Odd  Fellow,  but  the  Noble 
Grand  often  growls  because  I  do  not  at- 
tend more  meetings. 

"Still,  I  own  four  good  farms,  and  have 
outlived  most  of  those  with  whom  I  began 
life.  Of  all  those  who  started  when  I  did, 
none  have  done  better,  and  a  good  many 
worse.  Therefore  I  feel  that  I  am  a  pretty 
good  man,  because  I  have  done  as  well  as 
any  of  my  critics,  and  a  good  deal  better 
than  most  of*them." 

Mrs.  Bill  McClure 

A QUEER  feature  of  the  gossip  of  this 
town  is  that  people  say  Mrs.  Bill 
McClure  doesn't  particularly  care  for  her 


husband,  and  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  him 
legally— she  is  feeding  him  three  big  rich 
meals  a  day.  Bill  doesn't  suspect  what  his 
wife  is  up  to,  so  he  eats  too  much  and  says 
she  is  a  queen. 

Lent  howling 

IN  THE  old  days  of  freedom  there  lived 
in  this  town  a  noted  drunkard  named  01 
Stewart.  He  had  fallen  heir  to  a  business 
from  his  father,  and  this  gradually  went  to 
pieces.  His  relatives  were  constantly  cling- 
ing to  his  coat  tails  and  begging  him  to 
behave.  Temperance  lecturers  and  preach- 
ers labored  with  him;  hundreds  of  religious 
people  prayed  for  him  for  years.  But  01 
proceeded  steadily  down  the  rocky  road, 
and  got  so  low  that  he  solicited  men  to  give 
him  a  dime  with  which  to  buy  a  drink. 

One  day  he  so  accosted  Lem  Dowling,  a 
hard-headed  man  who  was  tired  of  01 
Stewart's  foolishness.  Lem  took  01  into  a 
saloon,  and  told  the  barkeeper  to  give  him 
all  the  whisky  he  could  hold. 

The  barkeeper  was  surprised,  and  said: 
"Why,  he'll  kill  himself!" 

"That,"  Lem  replied,  "is  the  idea. 
Give  him  all  he  wants,  and  send  the  bill 
to  me." 


The  Choristers 
JXTHEN  earth  was  finished  and  fashioned 

yy  mil, 

There  was  never  a  musical  note  to  tell 
How  glad  God  was,  save  the  voice  of  the 
rain 

And  the  sea  and  wind  or  the  lonely  plain 

And  the  rivers  among  the  hills. 
And  so  God  made  the  marvelous  birds 
For  a  choir  of  joy  transcending  words, 
That  the  world  might  hear  and  comprehend 
How  rhythm  and  harmony  can  mend 

The  spirit's  hurts  and  ills. 

He  filled  their  tiny  bodies  with  fire, 
He  taught  them  love  for  their  chief  desire, 
And  gave  them  the  magic  of  wings  to  be 
His  celebrants  over  land  and  sea, 

Wherever  man  might  dwell. 
And  to  each  he  apportioned  a  fragment  of 
song — 

Those  broken  melodies  that  belong 
To  the  seraphs'  chorus,  that  we  might  learn 
The  healing  of  gladness  and  discern 
In  beauty  how  all  is  well. 

So  music  dwells  in  the  glorious  throats 
Forever,  and  the  enchanted  notes 
Fall  with  rapture  upon  our  ears, 
Moving  our  hearts  to  joy  and  tears 

For  things  we  cannot  say. 
In  the  wilds  the  whitethroat  sings  in  the  rain 
His  pure  serene  half-wistful  strain; 
And  when  twilight  falls  the  sleeping  hills 
Ring  with  the  cry  of  the  whippoorwills 

In  the  blue  dusk  far  away. 

In  the  great  while  heart  of  the  winter  storm 
The  chickadee  sings,  for  his  heart  is  warm, 
And  his  note  is  brave  to  rally  the  soul 
From  doubt  and  panic  to  self-control 

And  elation  that  knows  no  fear. 
The  bluebird  comes  with  the  winds  of  March, 
Like  a  shred  of  sky  on  the  naked  larch; 
The  redwing  follows  the  April  rain 
To  whistle  contentment  back  again 

With  his  sturdy  call  of  cheer. 

The  orioles  revel  through  orchard  boughs 
In  their  coats  of  gold  for  spring's  carouse ; 
In  shadowy  pastures  the  bobwhites  call, 
And  the  flute  of  the  thrush  has  a  melting 
fall 

Under  the  evening  star. 
On  the  verge  of  June  when  peonies  blow, 
And  ioy  comes  back  to  the  world  we  know, 
The  bobolinks  fill  the  fields  of  light 
With  a  tangle  of  music  silver-bright 

To  tell  how  glad  they  are. 

The  tiny  warblers  fill  summer  trees 
With  their  exquisite  lesser  litanies ; 
The  lanayer  in  his  scarlet  coal 
In  the  hemlock  pours  from  a  vibrant  throat 

His  canticle  of  the  sun. 
The  Ifjon  on  the  lake,  the  hawk  in  the  sky, 
And  the  sea  gull — each  has  a  piercing  cry, 
Like  outposts  set  in  the  lonely  vast 
To  cry  all's  viell,  as  Time  goes  past 

And  another  hour  is  gone. 


But  of  all  the  music  in  God's  plan 
Of  a  mystical  sympathy  for  man, 
I  shall  remember  best  of  all — 
Whatever  hereafter  may  befall 

Or  pass  and  cease  to  be — 
The  veery's  hymn  in  the  solitudes 
Of  twilight  through  the  mountain  woods, 
And  the  field  larks  crying  about  our  doors 
On  the  soft  sweet  wind,  across  the  moors 

At  morning  by  the  sea. 

— Bliss  Carman. 

Sea-Gull  Song 

MY  THOUGHTS  are  mighty  sea  gulls, 
Shining  out  to  sea; 
As  white  and  strong  as  sea  gulls, 

As  avid  of  the  sea. 
They  rest  upon  the  green  waves, 
Then  mount  up,  one  by  one. 
My  thoughts  are  lordly  sea  gulls, 
Lovely  in  the  sun. 

My  body  stays  in  bondage 

Upon  the  shore,  I  know; 
But  lazily  float  the  sea  gulls 

Like  great  flakes  of  snow. 
Lazily  float  the  sea  gulls, 

Drifting  in  the  blue. 
My  thoughts  are  bright  as  sea  gulls, 

Their  flight  as  true. 

They  scorn  the  towns,  the  shore  line; 
Their  home  is  in  the  sky; 


They  joy  to  breast  the  tempest, 
My  thoughts,  more  strong  than  I. 

Mean  household  tasks  may  hold  me 
And  four  walls  conquer  me, 

But  my  thoughts  are  sea  gulls 
Lifting  out  to  sea. 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

Pierrot  Was  My  First  Love 

PIERROT  was  my  first  love, 
That  due  to  him  belongs. 
He  stood  beneath  my  window 
And  sang  old  songs. 

All  the  songs  of  battles 

And  knights  that  ride; 
Songs  about  that  love  for  which 

Once  men  died. 

Pierrot  called  me  softly, 
Beneath  the  hedge. 
"Come  with  me,"  he  whispered, 
"  To  the  world's  edge! 

"  To  the  edge  of  the  blue  world 
And  the  end  of  the  sea!" 
So,  while  all  the  house  slept, 
He  spoke  to  me. 

The  moon  was  his  comrade, 
The  night  his  friend. 
"Come,  my  dear,"  he  whispered, 
"  To  the  earth's  end." 


The  stars  were  his  servants 
And  his  house  the  road. 

His  words  were  a  spur  to  me, 
A  lure,  a  goad. 

Pierrot  was  my  first  love! 

Moonlight  on  his  hair! 
Oh,  his  eyes  of  laughter! 

Oh,  his  gallant  air! 

But  you  should  not  be  jealous, 

Nor  yet  frown  so; 
I'll  tell  you,  love,  a  secret 

If  you  bend  low: 

Whether  he  came  at  eighteen 

Or  at  twenty-five, 
Pierrot  was  the  first  love 

Of  every  girl  alive! 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

Hong-Kong,  the  Place  of  Sweet 
Lagoons 

TO  THE  west  of  the  fair  Pacific, 
Hemmed  in  by  the  lesser  seas, 
Lies  a  tiny  twelve-mile  island, 

An  Orient  queen  at  ease; 
And  if  you  have  ever  been  there 

Where  the  foam-tipped  wavelet  croons, 
You'll  feel  a  poignant  longing 
For  the  Place  of  Sweet  Lagoons; 

For  the  violet  haze  of  the  mountains, 

For  the  clear,  cool,  tropic  nights, 
For  the  pink  and  gold  of  the  sunsets, 

And  the  Peak  with  its  myriad  lights; 
For  the  while  road  past  the  barracks, 

For  the  junks  on  the  Kowloon  side, 
For  the  Bund  with  Us  bustle  and  clatter 

And  the  lap  of  the  lazy  tide; 

For  the  fresh-skinned,  bare-kneed  Tommys 

With  their  bamboo  swagger  canes, 
For  the  panting,  sweating  coolies 

As  they  toil  in  the  narrow  lanes; 
For  the  swing  of  the  chairs  in  rhythm 

As  the  bearers  carry  them  by; 
For  the  drifting  mist  on  the  mountains 

That  blots  out  the  blue  of  the  sky; 

For  the  winding  ricksha  pathway 

That  seems  never  to  come  to  an  end; 
The  portly  Chinese  gentleman 

And  his  still  more  portly  friend; 
For  the  silken  swish  of  their  mantles 

As  they  hurry  along  the  street; 
For  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  market, 

And  the  pad  of  noiseless  feet. 

The  spell  of  the  East  is  on  me 

And  will  not  be  denied; 
I  long  for  my  magic  island 

As  a  lover  for  his  bride ; 
For  the  shining,  landlocked  harbor, 

Where  the  foam-tipped  wavelet  croons 
On  that  little  enchanted  island, 

The  Place  of  Siveet  Lagoons. 

—Ellen  T.  Lacy. 
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Valspar's  terrific  test 


Airplane  blades  whirl  at  the  rate  of  hun- 
dreds of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  strain 
on  them  is  almost  unbelievable.  Drops  of 
moisture  hit  them  with  the  impact  of  bullets. 
It's  a  terrific  test  for  the  varnish  on  the  blades. 

Valspar  stands  up  under  such  tests  every 
day  in  the  year  on  the  world's  leading 
makes  of  aircraft. 

When  the  NC-4  made  its  famous  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  its  propellers  were  varnished 
with  Valspar. 

The  amazing  speed  of  1800  revolutions  a 
minute  was  maintained  through  blinding 


fog  and  mist  for  the  entire  passage  from 
America  to  England. 

And  this  continuous  and  prolonged  battle 
with  terrific  strain  and  vibration  and  elemen- 
tal action  was  made  possible  by  Valspar's 
toughness,  elasticity  and  water-proofness. 

These  same  remarkable  qualities  make 
Valspar  the  greatest  varnish  in  the  world  for 
household  use — on  floors,  woodwork,  furni- 
ture, linoleum — in  fact,  anything  around 
the  home,  inside  or  out. 

Anything  that's  worth  'varnishing  is  worth 
Valsparring, 
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ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won  t  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c.  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  a  30c.  sample 
can  of  Valspar  —  enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair.     Fill  out  the  coupon. 
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Tbu  IVill  IVant  this  Sedan 


"When  the  Frost  is 
on  the  Punkin" 

RED  leaves  flutter  in  the  sunshine  and  crackle  under  the  wheels. 
«-  Crisp,  rousing  autumn  days  ablaze  with  beauty! — 
And  You  — 

Cozily  sheltered,  with  Nature's  panorama  gliding  by  your 
Overland  Sedan ! 

Its  glass  windows  permit  unrestricted  vision.  Perfect  fitting, 
they  allow  no  chill  autumn  drafts  to  reach  you;  no  drifting  dust 
to  soil  apparel. 

But  let  there  come  one  of  those  rare  balmy  fall  days,  and  by 
adjusting  the  windows  the  sides  of  the  car  may  be  partially  or 
completely  opened. 

When  freezing  weather  begins  to  harden  ruts  you  will  fully 
appreciate  the  wonderful  riding  ease  of  Triplex  Springs. 

They  float  you  over  rough  roads  without  discomfort  or  fatigue. 
They  shield  the  car  from  strain,  adding  to  its  economy. 

Overland  Sedan,  low  in  first  cost,  saves  on  gasoline  and  tires 
because  it  is  light  in  weight,  made  so  by  the  use  of  fine  heat- 
treated  alloy  steels. 

This  high  quality  extends  to  every  detail  of  the  complete 
equipment  and  rich  interior  finish  of  the  car. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Taurine  Cars  and  Roadsters 

Willys-Overland  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
The  John  N.Willys  Export  Corporation,  New  York 
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a  thousand  feet  below  ground 


GOULDS 


FROM  surface  workings  the  ancient  Greeks  mined 
enough  coal  to  forge  their  armor  and  weapons. 
But  that  was  not  the  beginning  of  mining  as  we  know 
it.  Not  until  there  were  pumps  to  expel  water — and 
thus  admit  men  and  machinery  to  Earth's  hidden 
store  of  treasure — did  modern  industry  get  its  start. 

Deep  mining  came  with  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine — coupled  to  pumps.  Deeper  went  the  miners 
when  electricity  was  harnessed  for  pumping.  Deeper 
still  lies  the  coal  supply  of  the  future. 

Do  you  know  that  for  every  ton  of  anthracite  coal 
mined  eleven  tons  of  water  must  be  pumped? 


Besides  expelling  water,  as  mine  shafts  sink  deeper, 
pumps  provide  it — water  to  fight  fire,  water  to  lay 
explosive  dust,  drinking  water,  boiler-feed  water, 
water  to  wash  coal,  water  to  quench  coke. 

To  stop  the  pumps  in  a  coal  mine  means  cave-ins, 
flooding,  disaster.  In  solemn  compact  miners  and 
owners  agree  never  to  call  out  the  pump  men.  Strikes 
may  rage,  but  the  pump  men  must  stick.  Pumps 
must  "carry  on" — to  keep  up  the  daily  output  of 
mines,  on  which  all  industry  depends. 

THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Seneca  Folk,  N.  Y. 
Boston,    New  York,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston.  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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EWM  ON  THE  ICE 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


It  glowed,  shone  with  warm  color.  "Like 
a  boiled  lobster,"  she  thought. 

"Percy  not  home  yet?"  she  asked. 

"He's  upstairs,  isn't  he?"  said  mamma. 
"Didn't  you  find  him,  Anderson?" 

"Yayup!   He'll  be  down — I  think." 

"  My  older  son  has  very  responsible  work 
in  the  city,"  mamma  explained  to  the  guest. 
"He  often  has  to  be  late.  He  carries  so 
much  on  his  mind." 

"I  always  close  my  mind  with  my  desk," 
said  Mr.  Williamson,  staring  redly  away 
from  the  calm  girl  opposite. 

"And  the  desk  wouldn't  be  open  while 
you're  traveling,"  she  murmured  quite 
casually. 

Mrs.  Green  knit  her  brows  slightly, 
leaning  forward  in  an  effort  to  catch  the 
remark.  Mr.  Green  muttered  impatiently 
at  the  nearest  twin: 

"Tuck  up  your  napkin!  And  lean  over 
your  plate — can't  you  see  you're  spilling 
gravy  all  over  yourself!" 

Mrs.  Green  intervened  with:  "It's  such 
a  task  bringing  up  children  properly,  Mr. 
Williamson!" 

"You  can't  tell  me  a  thing  about 
that  "  he  began,  only  to  come  to  an  ab- 
rupt stop  as  two  wide  brown  eyes  centered 
on  him  across  the  table. 

"How  many  children  have  you?"  asked 
Goldie  serenely. 

"Well — four.  You  see  " 

"Have  some  more  of  the  potatoes," 
broke  in  Mrs.  Green.  "There's  plenty 
more  in  the  kitchen." 

"Thanks!  Don't  care  if  I  do,"  he  re- 
sponded overeagerly..  wrestling  with  self- 
consciousness.  "Someone  said  the  saddest 
picture  in  life  is  a  fat  man  eating  potatoes, 
but  I  say  what's  the  good  of  living  if  you 
can't  enjoy  yourself  along  the  way." 

"I'm  sure  you  do,"  murmured  Goldie, 
and  glanced  swiftly  out  under  long  lashes 
to  see  the  lobster  color  rise  again. 

Mrs.  Green,  sensing  the  hostile  atmos- 
phere and  puzzled  by  it,  set  up  a  diver- 
sion: "Anderson,  go  upstairs  and  ask 
Percy  what  on  earth  he's  thinking  of." 

The  youth  hastily  stuffed  the  remainder 
of  his  meat  into  a  capacious  mouth  and 
moved  awkwardly  to  the  door;  then,  hear- 
ing a  step  on  the  stairs,  returned  to  his  seat 
and  gulped  down  a  glass  of  water. 

The  step  was  slow  and  heavy.  The 
others  caught  it  and  looked  round. 

In  from  the  hall,  moving  with  deter- 
mined dignity,  the  one  purple  eye  standing 
out  of  a  white  face,  came  P.  Heigham. 

"Why,   Percy — what   on   earth  " 

Thus  mamma,  half  rising. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  been 
fighting— you!"  exclaimed  papa,  laying 
down  knife  and  fork. 

But  P.  Heigham  stood  like  one  frozen, 
staring  at  the  guest,  who  had  pushed  back 
his  chair  and  sprung  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Green 
slowly  rose,  turning  with  bewildered  eyes 
from  one  to  the  other.  And  Mrs.  Green 
and  the  younger  children  sat  amazed.  Only 
Goldie  was  calm,  playing  with  her  dessert 
spoon,  and  taking  in  the  little  scene. 

The  world  inhabited  by 
this  girl  was  one  the  ex- 
istence of  which  her  par- 
ents had  never  so  much 
as  suspected;  it  was  a  film 
world,  in  which  vivid 
melodrama  raged  at  every 
point,  in  which  vampires 
stole  husbands  and  dare- 
devil ingenues  exhibited 
resounding  valor.  Love  in 
this  celluloid  universe  was 
a  primitive  emotion  ex- 
pressed usually  in 
frank  violence. 
Money  counted 
immensely,  of 
course;  you  had 
to  have  it.  Two 
years  at  a  busi- 
ness college  and 
eight  months  as  a 
stenographer  in 
the  city  had 
stren  gt  hened 
that  conviction. 
The  only  phi- 
losophy Goldie 
knew  was  that  of 
the  sometimes 
grammatical 
writers  of  titles. 
The  present  scene 
7/as  to  her  mild 


enough,  but  by  no  means  wholly  lacking  in 
entertaining  possibilities.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  where  Perce  picked  up 
that  black  eye,  and  what  on  earth  Mr. 
Williamson  had  to  do  with  it. 

"Percy,"  said  Mr.  Green  in  great  confu- 
sion, "meet  Mr.  Williamson!"  and  Mrs. 
Green  said  "Sit  down!" 

For  a  moment  P.  Heigham  hesitated. 
Somewhere  in  his  not  large  understanding 
a  voice  was  reminding  him  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  hosts  and  guest.  He 
was  even  struggling  to  quiet  the  tumult 
within  his  breast  and  listen  attentively  to 
that  voice.  But  never  had  his  feelings  been 
so  torn  as  within  the  hour  just  past.  Never 
before  in  his  carefully  ordered  life  had  he 
felt  the  impact  of  a  hostile  fist.  The  mark 
of  what  seemed  in  a  puzzling  way  his 
shame  —  at  least  of  his  incompetence- — ■ 
burned  hotly  now  on  his  face.  And  yet  he 
had  been  so  earnestly  right!  He  was  so 
right  now! 

Emotion  triumphed.  He  raised  a  shak- 
ing finger,  cried  in  a  choked  voice  not  far 
from  a  sob : 

"I  cannot  sit  down  with  that  man!  He 
struck  me !  And  he  insulted  my  sister ! " 

It  was  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  speech. 
Even  to  himself  it  seemed  that  he  might 
have  mentioned  his  sister  first. 

Goldie,  still  quietly  playing  with  the 
spoon,  found  it  less  unsatisfactory.  Life 
was  running  fairly  true  to  the  pictures,  as, 
she  felt,  it  should. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  now. 
One  of  the  twins  was  crying.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Green  were  talking  both  at  once.  Percy 
was  shouting  incoherently.  Mr.  William- 
son was  saying  something  that  sounded 
like  "A  mistake,  I'm  sure!  All  a  mistake!" 

But  P.  Heigham  was  not  to  be  headed. 

"It's  not  a  mistake!"  he  went  loudly  on. 
"I  heard^what  he  said  to  Goldie.  And 
when  I  spoke  to  him  he  struck  me ! " 

Goldie  recalled  later  that  at  one  time 
during  the  hubbub  papa  had  the  sputter- 
ing P.  Heigham  by  the  shoulders  and  was 
uttering  sounds  meant  to  be  soothing  while 
vigorously  pushing  him  back  toward  the 
hall.  She  recalled,  too,  that  mamma,  al- 
ways eager  to  divert  unpleasant  emphasis, 
remarked  to  the  guest  politely,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened:  "You  have  a  beautiful 
car,  Mr.  Williamson." 

Mr.  Williamson's  only  reply  was  to  rush 
violently  forth,  muttering,  snatching  up 
his  cap  as  he  passed  through  the  hall. 

The  screen  door  slammed.  A  moment 
later  the  motor  roared  and  was  gone. 


MR.  GREEN  sank  into  a  chair,  his  thin 
face  drooping  with  the  spiritual  weari- 
ness of  inner  defeat.  Goldie  felt  it,  and 
lowered  her  eyes  to  the  spoon  she  was  still 
slowly  turning  over  and  over  in  her  slim 
fingers.  Mrs.  Green,  sighing,  said  irrele- 
vantly: 

"You  must  be  more  considerate  with 
your  father,  children.  He's  not  feeling  very 
well." 


Mr.  Green's  eyes  wandered  to  the  win- 
dow. He  lifted  a  little  way  one  of  the  limp 
hands  that  rested  on  his  knees,  and  let  it 
limply  fall  again.  All  about  him,  to  his  bat- 
tered mind  seeming  to  swarm  like  a  devour- 
ing horde,  was  the  family  that  must 
through  the  years  be  clothed  and  fed  and, 
in  the  cases  of  the  twins  and  young  Ander- 
son, educated  a  little.  There  was  Percy, 
who  contrived  to  pay  a  little  board;  he  was 
fairly  off  the  ledger  at  last.  But  Goldie's 
minute  income  paid  for  no  more  than  the 
fluffiest  and  scantiest  of  her  alarming  cos- 
tumes— all  the  staples  must  still  be  sup- 
plied; Mrs.  Green's  indolent  demands 
would  go  on  to  the  end;  Anderson  exhib- 
ited nothing  more  than  an  appetite  and  a 
disposition  to  learn  as  little  as  possible  at 
high  school;  and  the  twins  were  insatiable 
and  colossal. 

Mr.  Green's  face  worked  painfully.  The 
family  that  had  for  long  accepted  his  pa- 
tient servitude,  taking  him  for  granted  in 
so  far  as  they  considered  him  at  all,  re- 
garded him  now,  faintly  aware  of  him,  in 
their  widely  different  trains  of  thought,  as 
a  distinct  person. 

"It's  nothing  to  any  of  you  of  course," 
he  broke  out.  "But  that  man  came  here  to 
offer  me  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  new 
automobile  insurance  company.  I  could 
have  handled  it  in  my  spare  time.  They 
supply  desk  room  and  a  guaranty  of  eight- 
een hundred  the  first  year. 

"  It's  the  one  big  proposition  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day — cuts  premiums  twenty  per  cent 
and  more.  Oh,  it's  nothing  to  any  of  you 
of  course ! " 

His  voice  died  down.  He  seemed  even  a 
little  frightened  as  he  heard  it  crying  mis- 
erably out.  And  then  confronting  him 
stood  his  elder  son,  a  narrow,  almost  piti- 
fully faithful  young  man  with  a  black  eye 
and  no  humor,  a  young  man  who  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  rise,  ever,  beyond 
the  position  of  head  bookkeeper  in  some 
Chicago  firm. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  the  young 
man  now,  tremulous  with  the  confusion  of 
emotions  that  he  firmly  believed  a  simple 
sense  of  duty  to  his  breed — "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you'd  allow  that  fellow  here 
after  " 

"Percy,"  Mrs.  Green  broke  in,  "do  you 
realize  who  you're  speaking  to!" 

"He  insulted  my  sister  and  attacked  me 
because  I  was  endeavoring  to  protect  her. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  papa — it's  bad 
enough  to  have  Goldie  and  the  twins  all 
running  loose  " 

The  young  woman  mentioned  at  this 
point  quietly  slipped  from  the  room.  They 
were  fairly  started;  they'd  be  at  it  for 
hours. 

Mrs.  Green  called  out:  "Goldie,  where 
are  you  going?"  and  then  helplessly  let 
her  go. 

VI 

GOLDIE  put  on  her  hat  and  closed  the 
screen  door  softly.  Why  she  took  this 
precaution  she  couldn't  have  said.  That 
she  should  be  going  out  was  nothing; 


He  Pelt  Hlmielf  In  the  Right,  and  He  Knew  That  Right  Matt  Jllways  Triumph 


nearly  every  evening  she  did  that— some- 
times to  the  movies,  or  to  dance  halls  of 
which  her  parents  and  Percy  had  never 
heard,  where  her  astonishingly  sane  exuber- 
ance found  expression  in  primitive  motion, 
or  on  automobile  rides.  But  this  last 
usually  by  fours,  seldom  by  twos;  for 
Goldie  knew  men. 

To-night  she  avoided  the  front  porches 
of  her  usual  girl  companions.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone.  She  was  downright  serious  at 
heart.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  saw 
the  family  of  which  she  was  willy-nilly  a 
member  with  a  degree  of  detachment,  and 
the  picture  was  not  bright.  Papa  was  on  a 
treadmill;  that  was  clear.  And  Perce  was 
bound  straight  for  another.  One  of  these 
days  he'd  marry  a  pretty  little  thing  and 
have  a  string  of  kids,  and  the  pretty  little 
thing  would  grow  indolent  and  fat.  Perce, 
like  papa,  believed  pathetically  in  quaint 
old  notions  of  duty  and  patient  industry 
and  meekness. 

The  world,  of  course,  wasn't  like  that. 
It  was  cruel,  rough,  quick.  You  had  to 
know  tricks.  It  was  a  jungle,  ruled  by 
tigers  that  wore  gloves  and  traveled  in 
limousines  and  bought  expensive  clothes 
and  diamonds  set  in  platinum  for  languid 
tigresses.  .  .  .  That  picture  of  her  in- 
adequate father  and  her  copybook  brother 
with  the  grotesque  black  eye  brought  her 
nearer  to  tears  than  she  had  been  since 
girlhood.  The  worst  of  it  was  she  couldn't 
talk  to  any  of  them.  They  couldn't  possi- 
bly understand.  You  couldn't  get  at  their 
minds.  They'd  be  protecting  her.  It  was 
queer,  these  days,  when  girls  were  plunging 
out  everywhere,  adventuring,  making  for- 
tunes overnight.  It  was  the  big  time  for 
girls;  but  you  couldn't  make  them  see  it. 

She  was  looking  for  the  red  roadster. 
A  group  of  vague  impulses  were  gathering 
into  what  she  would  have  termed  a  hunch. 

The  car  wasn't  in  the  long  line  before  the 
Parthenon,  nor  was  it  beside  the  hotel. 
She  moved  on  toward  the  popular  drug 
store  that  old  residents  still  spoke  of  as 
"Donovan's,"  though  Wm.  Illingworth's 
name  had  been  on  it,  as  successor,  as  far 
back  as  she  could  remember.  After  all,  she 
hadn't  had  her  dessert,  and  a  soda  would 
taste  good. 

A  similar  thought  had  come  to  the  man 
named  Williamson.  For  there  was  the 
roadster,  and  just  within  the  wide  plate- 
glass  window,  devouring  an  ice-cream  soda, 
sat  the  man  himself. 

Goldie  sauntered  in,  caught  his  eye, 
faintly  smiled.  His  face  again  assumed 
that  lobster  tint.  Demurely,  at  the  long  mar- 
ble fountain,  she  ordered  chocolate.  .  .  . 
Again  their  eyes  met,  and  again  she  faintly 
smiled.  She  had  him  ndw;  he  couldn't  get 
away.  She  took  her  time  hunting  through 
her  purse  for  change. 

He  came  over,  of  course,  then;  some- 
what roughly  laid  down  the  money,  which 
she  coolly  pushed  aside. 

"Take  back  your  gold,"  she  murmured 
lightly,  elusively,  flippantly. 

"Why?" 

"For  gold  can  never  buy  me." 
"You're  still  there  with  the  quick  stuff, 
Cutie,"  said  he. 

"There  or  thereabouts." 
"I  suppose  we  may  as  well  sit  down  and 
talk  it  over.  If  you're  willing." 

"I  don't  mind  sitting  down,"  said  she. 
Settled  at  the  little  wire  table  she  dipped 
her  spoon  into  the  foamy  brown  mass  and 
lazily  ate.  She  sensed  his  restlessness,  and 
decided  to  let  him  squirm.  At  length  he 
leaned  over  the  table. 

"Suppose  that  brother  of  yours  is  trail- 
ing you,"  he  said  in  a  low,  uncertain 
voice.  "Have  I  got  to  hit  him  again?" 

She  quietly  finished  her  glass.  But  his 
appetite  was  gone. 

"Listen  here;  I've  got  to  talk." 

"Talk  oughtn't 
to  come  hard 
with  you." 

"Will  you  take 
a  little  ride  with 
me?  We  can 
hardly  sit  here." 

"No,"  said  she 
quietly.  "I'd 
rather  sit  just 
here."  And 
glancing  out 
through  the  wide 
plate-glass  win- 
dow at  the  road- 
ster, with  its  gay 
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red  varnish,  polished  nickel  on  the  cowl 
hoard,  rakish  windshield  and  spotlight  with 
its  bright  mirror,  she  murmured  con- 
tentedly: "Probably  the  angriest  auto- 
mobile in  the  state." 

"Listen  here!"  said  he  again.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  think  I'm  always  on  the 
loose." 

"I've  given  up  thinking  about  men." 

"This  car— of  course  " 

"Built  for  two,"  said  she,  not  unpleas- 
antly. 

He  glanced  round,  at  this;  and  she  could 
feel  his  slow  mind  squirming. 

"It's  an  advertisement,  really.  I  have  to 
run  it  everywhere,  building  up  these  new 
agencies." 

"About  these  certain  little  agencies," 
said  she,  softly  still,  but  with  a  keener  light 
under  the  long  lashes,  "what's  the  propo- 
sition?" 

"Oh,  just  business.  Money  getting.  You 
and  I  don't  want  to  think  about  such  things 
out  here.  After  all,  a  man's  got  to  relax  a 
little  once  in  a  " 

"I'm  probably  the  angriest  little  money- 
getter  in  six  counties,"  murmured  Goldie 
sweetly. 

VII 

TOWARD  eight  o'clock  the  family  argu- 
ment moved  from  dining  room  to  front 
sitting  room;  later,  after  a  lapse  of  half  an 
hour,  it  was  resumed  on  the  porch.  P. 
Heigham,  after  pacing  his  room,  had  come 
down  with  a  definite  attitude. 

Throughout  the  discussion  Mr.  Green 
was  at  the  familiar  disadvantage  of  being 
unable  to  advance  his  reasons.  To  P. 
Heigham  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  moral 
principle;  Goldie  must  no  longer  be  ex- 
posed to  the  swirling  evils  of  a  vicious  world. 
To  Mr.  Green,  though  he  spoke  hotly  at 
moments,  in  terms  of  character,  it  was  at 
bottom  a  matter  of  family  income.  He 
knew,  bitterly,  that  everyone  that  could 
must  earn.  And  naturally,  in  this  unequal 
and  interestingly  unreal  contest,  moral 
principle  won. 

They — father,  mother,  elder  son — were 
sitting  glumly  on  the  porch,  at  nine, 
when  Goldie  turned  in  at  the  gate,  and, 
humming  a  fox-trot  tune,  seated  herself  on 
the  top  step. 

"Goldie,"  began  the  now  dominant 
P.  Heigham,  "where  have  you  been?" 

The  girl,  ceasing  the  bright  little  melody, 
considered  the  new  note  of  authority  in  her 
brother's  voice. 


"The  last  place  was  the  lobby  of  the 
Beach  Hotel.  I  had  business  there." 

"Goldie" — P.  Heigham  stood  over  her, 
very  dignified,  positively  firm;  though  he 
would  cut  a  more  impressive  figure,  she 
thought,  if  he  would  only  turn  that  black 
eye  away  from  the  light— "papa  and  I 
have  been  talking  this  matter  over." 

"Oh— that  certain  little  matter?"  she 
murmured. 

"We  want  you  to  understand  what  we 
have  to  say  as  representing  only  our  con- 
cern for  you— your  future  .  .  .  Proba- 
bly, one  of  these  days,  you'll  marry.  But 
in  the  meantime,  we  feel  that  it  isn't  fair 
to  permit  you  to  go  on  working  at  the 
Parthenon. 

"It's  the  wrong  kind  of  work — too  con- 
spicuous—it exposes  you  to  every  kind  of 
insult  and — well,  it's  just  simply  thin  ice! 
That's  what  it  is — thin  ice!" 

She  was  fishing  in  her  vanity  box;  pro- 
duced a  much  folded  paper  with  printing 
on  it,  which  she  tossed  into  the  lap  of  her 
silent  father. 

"Hold  it  up  to  the  window,"  she  said. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Green.  "Why! 
You're  undertaking  " 

"Yes,  I've  taken  on  the  new  agency. 
There's  a  guaranty  goes  with  it,  you  know, 
for  the  first  year." 

"But  how  on  earth  "  thus  Mrs. 

Green,  in  a  tone  of  immense  relief. 

"I've  taken  desk  room  at  the  hotel,  to 
start  with.  Mornings  and  evenings.  That's 
when  the  tourists  are  round.  And,  of  course, 
my  work  at  the  Parthenon'll  help.  I'm 
going  to  pay  board  beginning  Monday." 

"It  seems  to  be  properly  signed,"  said 
Mr.  Green,  tremulously. 

"And  witnessed!"  said  the  girl,  rising. 
And  forgetting  herself,  added:  "Trust 
little  Eva  on  any  ice  there  is ! " 

She  took  the  paper  and  entered  the 
house.  P.  Heigham,  in  bewilderment,  fol- 
lowed. 

"If  you  really  think  that  father's  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  mine  " 

"Perce,"  she  cried  girlishly,  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  sternly  resisting  shoul- 
ders and  kissing  him,  "you  burn  me  up!" 
And  ran,  humming  the  fox-trot  tune,  up 
the  stairs. 

P.  Heigham  raised  a  gingerly  hand  to  his 
throbbing  eye;  then  ascended  with  dig- 
nity to  his  own  room  and  locked  himself 
in.  He  felt  that  he  must  think. 

He  was  to  feel  that  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Eloquent  of  the  highest  sturdiness  which  speaks  at 

artistry,  and  of  a  skill  which  V%*pt|./             sail1e  time  °^  true  e^e" 

builds  with  exactness,  these  £ft-~-*tk       gance;    for  the  woman  who 

cases  well  exemplify  the  w  ^             would  find  the  grace  and 

character  of  Wadsworth  •V^^ffly     heauty  of  line  she  so  desires 

craftsmanship.  For  the  man  *^kWhT^       i'1  a  watch  —  Wadsworth 

who  seeks,  in  his  watch,  that  „w,?Tu>«.        has  wrought  these  cases. 

Leading  jewelers  are  now  showing  these  and  other  JVadsworth  Cases  for  Fine  IVatchet. 

THE     WADSWORTH     WATCH  CASE     CO.,    CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The  Shepherd 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  youth 
who  herded  sheep  on  a  hillside.  The  sheep 
grazed  contentedly,  and  the  youth  lay  on  his  back  in 
the  grass  and  watched  the  lazy  white  clouds  that  drifted 
overhead.  From  the  valley  came  the  muffled  chatter  of  a 
stream,  and  a  bird  chorus  in  a  hedge  on  the  hilltop  sang 
to  him  throughout  the  day.  He  dreamed,  for  he  had  the 
soul  of  a  poet,  and  at  times  he  repeated  aloud  the  bits  of 
verse  that  formed  themselves  in  his  mind. 

One  day  a  great  man  passed  that  way  and  stopped  to 
exchange  words  with  the  shepherd.  There  was  about  him 
an  air  of  great  cities,  and  he  talked  of  a  world  the  shepherd 
did  not  know.  He  led  the  shepherd  to  talk  of  himself  and 
the  fragments  of  verse  he  had  composed,  and  as  he  turned 
to  go  his  way  he  said:  "I  perceive  that  you  are  a  genius. 
If  you  will  come  to  the  city  I  will  make  you  famous." 

When  the  shepherd  was  alone  he  returned  to  his 
dreams,  but  he  no  longer  dreamed  of  the  curious  threads 
that  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  life.  He  dreamed  of  cities, 
of  hurrying  throngs,  of  beautiful  ladies  and  softly  clapping 
hands.  He  pictured  himself  as  the  possessor  of  wealth, 
with  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
his  heart  beat  fast. 

He  went  to  the  city  and  his  verses  were  printed  in  a 
book.  The  book  brought  him  fame  and  a  little  money. 
A  little  money  was  sufficient  for  his  simple  needs,  but  his 
needs  did  not  long  remain  simple.  Fame  brought  him  fine 
friends  who  lived  in  luxury,  and  contact  with  luxury  whetted 
his  appetite  for  more  of  it. 

To  get  more  luxury  he  needed  more  money,  and  to  get 
more  money  he  wrote  more  verse.  Fame  had  established 
his  market.  When  he  had  completed  a  line  there  was  a 
publisher  waiting  at  the  door  to  accept  it. 

While  hands  were  yet  clapping  to  applaud  his  first  book 
he  might  have  sold  any  product  of  his  pen,  regardless  of  its 
faults,  but  a  feeling  that  was  half  pride  of  craftsmanship 
and  half  common  honesty  constrained  him  to  do  good 
work  at  whatever  cost  of  time.  If  one  can  saw  but  four 
logs  in  an  hour  and  yet  has  need  of  a  greater  income,  he 
must  work  longer  hours  to  saw  more  logs.  The  shepherd 
began  to  deny  himself  to  callers  and  to  avoid  social  gather- 
ings. He  began  work  at  the  break  of  day  and  toiled  until 
aching  eyes  and  quivering  nerves  drove  him  at  last  to  bed. 
It  was  good  work  and  added  to  his  fame  and  his  bank 
account.  But  it  left  him  no  time  to  enjoy  his  fame  or  spend 
his  money.  It  made  him  a  slave. 

After  a  time  he  reached  the  end  of  his  endurance.  Then 
he  put  on  the  simple  garments  he  had  worn  as  a  shepherd 
and  shook  the  dust  of  the  city  from  his  feet. 

A  fortnight  later  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  grass  where 
contented  sheep  grazed  on  a  hillside,  and  watched  the  lazy 
white  clouds  that  drifted  overhead.  The  muffled  chatter 
of  a  stream  came  up  from  the  valley,  and  birds  sang  in 
a  hedge. 

The  shepherd  smiled  at  the  clouds  and  snuggled  deeper 
into  the  grass.  "How  strange,"  he  mused,  "that  men  will 
pay  a  great  price  for  a  little  handclapping." 

Consistency 

THE  man  who  viewed  with  alarm  leaned  back  in  his 
swivel  chair  and  addressed  his  secretary:  "This 
country  of  ours,"  he  said,  "is  facing  a  crisis.  We  are 
using  too  much  cylinder  oil  and  not  enough  elbow  grease." 
This  epigram  pleased  him  and  he  smiled  and  tried 
another.  "We  demand  the  sweets  without  the  sweat.  We 
have  too  many  soft  heads  and  not  enough  hard  hands. 
We  are  wasting  our  substance  in  a  riotous  effort  to  get  a 
living  without  earning  it. 

"There  was  a  time  when  jobs  were  scarce  and  hard  to 
hold,  and  every  man  rendered  an  honest  service  in  return 
for  his  pay.  Now  each  man  knows  that  his  boss  cannot 
replace  him  and  the  knowledge  gives  him  a  sense  of  power. 
He  abuses  his  power,  as  men  have  since  the  year  one,  and 
makes  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
and  give  as  little  as  possible.  He  is  as  independent  as  a 
hog  on  ice,  and  he  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 

"The  whole  country  has  gone  luxury  mad,  and  the 
farms  are  being  drained  of  labor  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those 
making  play  pretties  for  loafers.  The  farms  are  growing 
up  in  weeds  and  the  cities  are  filling  up  with  reds.  There 
can't  be  any  stability  in  a  country  where  a  minority  raises 
food  and  a  majority  raises  hell.  If  something  isn't  done  to 
stop  this  movement  of  workers  from  the  plow  handles  to 
the  bright  lights,  another  decade  will  introduce  us  to  more 
varieties  of  trouble  than  Pandora  turned  loose.  You  can't 
maintain  peace  and  order  on  an  empty  stomach. 

"At  present  we  appear  to  be  getting  a  living  by  making 
toys  for  one  another,  but  this  condition  cannot  long  endure. 
The  world  isn't  a  kindergarten,  and  nothing  short  of  the 


interference  of  Providence  can  keep  us  out  of  the  ditch 
unless  we  quit  our  childish  chasing  after  pretty  bubbles, 
settle  down  to  hard  work,  and  learn  again  to  be  content 
with  the  simple  and  wholesome  things  that  made  up  our 
lives  in  the  old  days  before  we  lost  our  wits." 

Having  thus  eased  his  mind  the  man  who  viewed  with 
alarm  dismissed  his  secretary,  locked  his  desk  and  called 
it  a  day.  His  car  stood  waiting  at  the  curb,  filled  with  the 
gasoline  needed  by  tractors.  An  able-bodied  plow  hand 
sat  at  the  wheel.  The  gears  clucked  sweetly  and  the  car 
sped  away.  Ten  minutes  later  the  man  was  at  home.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  able-bodied  bricklayer,  who  took 
his  hat  and  stick.  An  able-bodied  hodcarrier  drew  his  bath 
and  later  helped  him  to  dress.  His  dinner,  cooked  to  per- 
fection by  an  able-bodied  fireman,  was  served  by  an  able- 
bodied  carpenter.  There  were  guests — able-bodied  long- 
shoremen who  had  spent  the  day  at  various  clubs,  and 
able-bodied  cooks  who  had  spent  the  day  in  negligee.  The 
man's  wife  and  his  guests  discussed  the  servant  problem, 
but  the  man  gave  scant  attention. 

He  retired  within  himself  and  viewed  with  alarm,  and 
wondered  how  many  years  would  be  gathered  into  history 
before  the  square  meal  joined  the  dodo.  Not  many,  he 
opined,  unless  the  people  recovered  from  their  madness. 

Jenkins,  Bolshevist 

THERE  was  a  man  named  Jenkins  who  had  a  home,  a 
job,  seven  sons  and  a  grouch.  He  was  a  good  provider. 
In  his  home  he  was  boss.  His  wife  cooked  the  dishes  he 
preferred,  chose  her  clothing  to  win  his  approval  and 
asked  his  advice  concerning  everything.  She  did  not  ques- 
tion his  authority.  His  sons  accepted  his  word  as  the  law 
and  stirred  their  feet  to  a  lively  pace  when  he  called. 

Jenkins  had  a  grouch  because  the  foreman  in  the  plant 
where  he  worked  wore  a  white  collar  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  a  desk,  and  yet  received  a  wage  larger  than  his 
own;  and  because  the  man  who  owned  the  plant  rode  in 
a  limousine  and  carried  a  walking  stick. 

When  the  whistle  blew  for  quitting  time  Jenkins  would 
join  a  group  of  his  fellows  on  the  street  corner  and  talk 
about  the  rights  of  the  workers.  The  more  he  talked  and 
the  more  he  listened  the  stronger  became  his  conviction 
that  he  was  oppressed,  and  he  learned  to  pronounce  the 
word  "capitalist"  so  that  it  hissed  like  a  serpent. 

When  he  went  home  at  night  and  sat  down  to  supper  he 
entertained  his  wife  and  his  sons  by  lecturing  to  them  con- 
cerning the  new  day  that  would  bring  the  under  dog  to  the 
top.  His  wife  and  his  sons  listened  open-mouthed,  for  they 
considered  him  a  great  man. 

"The  day  of  liberty  is  at  hand,"  he  declared.  "The 
greedy  capitalists  have  kept  us  in  line  with  the  whip  of 
poverty,  but  we  shall  not  long  be  poor.  We  shall  rise  and 
in  our  might  take  for  ourselves  the  tools  and  machines  and 
buildings,  and  we  shall  seize  the  raw  material  and  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  thereafter  we  shall  have  the 
whole  profit  of  our  labor.  Unfair  rules  have  given  our 
bosses  power  to  take;  now  we  shall  have  power  to  take 
what  we  desire — and  if  we  have  the  power  who  shall  deny 
us  the  right? 

"  We  shall  abolish  law.  What  is  law  but  the  will  of  the 
people?  Well,  we  are  the  people.  Each  will  be  a  law  to 
himself,  choosing  his  own  course,  permitting  his  own  soul 
to  develop  without  hindrance  or  restraint.  There  will  be 
no  scheming  to  get  wealth,  for  the  world  will  belong  to  all. 
There  will  be  no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  there 
will  be  assurance  of  plenty  to-morrow. 

"No  man  will  be  a  slave  and  none  will  labor  except  when 
he  so  desires.  We  all  shall  be  brothers  and  one  man's 
authority  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  another." 

The  youngest  Jenkins  boy,  aged  ten,  dared  a  question. 
"Daddy,"  he  asked,  "are  you  sure  that  is  the  right  way? 
If  it  is  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  learn  it  now 
while  we  are  young?" 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Jenkins.  "We  have  groped  in 
darkness,  but  we  are  near  the  light.  I  would  be  proud  to 
have  my  sons  learn  this  great  doctrine  while  it  is  yet  new." 


When  Jenkins  came  home  the  following  eve- 
ning he  saw  a  red  flag  tacked  to  his  front  porch. 
For  some  reason  he  did  not  attempt  to  analyze 
he  felt  a  touch  of  shame  and  glanced  furtively 
up  and  down  the  street  to  see  if  the  flag  had  attracted 
attention.  Then  his  face  set  into  hard  lines  and  he  said 
to  himself:  "What  matter?  Someone  must  be  the  pio- 
neer. The  boys  have  caught  the  rpirit.    I  am  glad." 

The  living  room  did  not  appear  as  neat  as  usual,  and  as 
he  passed  through  the  dining  room  he  noticed  that  the 
dinner  dishes  were  yet  unwashed.  He  found  his  wife  in 
the  kitchen,  smiling  to  herself  and  humming  as  she  went 
about  the  preparation  of  supper. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Been  downtown 
all  day?" 

"Nothing  wrong,"  she  replied.  "We  have  turned  Bol- 
shevik, and  I  didn't  feel  in  a  humor  for  work  this  afternoon. 
I  finished  that  book  Mrs.  Stallings  loaned  me." 

Jenkins  started  to  speak,  but  thought  better  of  it  and 
went  into  the  bathroom  to  wash  up. 

As  he  came  out  he  noticed  that  the  wood  box  was  empty 
and  called  his  son  Will.  "  Billy,"  he  said,  "  get  your  mother 
some  more  wood,  and  while  you  are  about  it  bring  in 
enough  to  get  breakfast." 

The  boy  grinned  and  shook  his  head.  "Like  fun  I  will," 
he  replied.  "We  are  all  Bolshevik  here.  None  of  us  are 
slaves  and  one  has  just  as  much  authority  as  another. 
I  have  no  desire  to  bring  in  wood." 

Jenkins  turned  to  his  wife.  "I  want  to  know  "  he 

demanded  hotly,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  teapot  and 
he  stopped  short.  "What's  the  big  idea?"  he  asked.  "You 
know  I  detest  tea.  If  we  are  out  of  coffee  send  one  of  the 
boys  for  some." 

"We  are  not  out,"  she  replied.  "But  I  really  prefer 
tea.  Making  it  instead  of  coffee  is  my  little  way  of  letting 
my  soul  develop  without  hindrance.  If  you  prefer  coffee 
you  may  make  it." 

Jenkins  glared  and  strode  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Supper  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  meal.  The  boys  were 
in  high  spirits  and  talked  incessantly  of  the  new  day  and 
its  freedom. 

"After  supper,"  declared  Bob,  aged  fourteen,  "I  am 
going  downtown  and  wander  round  until  bedtime.  I've 
always  wanted  to." 

"You'll  stay  inside  this  house,"  growled  Jenkins,  "and 
study  your  lessons.  I'm  going  to  make  something  of  you 
boys,  and  I  can't  do  it  if  you  loaf  on  the  streets.  The  idea ! " 

"That's  nonsense,  dad,"  the  boy  protested.  "There's 
lots  of  jobs  a  fellow  can  handle  if  he  hasn't  got  a  bit  of 
education,  and  if  the  workers  are  to  own  everything  what's 
the  use  of  wasting  time  trying  to  learn  something?  If  I 
study  like  as  not  I'll  grow  up  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  manu- 
facturer or  some  kind  of  capitalist,  and  then  you  would 
be  ashamed  of  me." 

Jenkins  got  to  his  feet.  He  started  to  speak,  but  his 
glance  was  caught  by  a  sparkle  of  light  that  came  from  the 
necktie  worn  by  his  oldest  son. 

"Ralph,"  he  asked  coldly,  "where  did  you  get  that 
diamond?  " 

"Jewelry  store,"  answered  Ralph. 

"  I've  warned  you  boys  against  the  folly  of  buying  on  the 
installment  plan,"  Jenkins  growled.  "In  the  morning  you 
will  take  that  silly  thing  back  and  get  the  money  you  paid." 

"I  didn't  buy  it,  dad,"  the  boy  explained.   "I  took  it." 

"You  what?"  • 

"Just  took  it,"  replied  the  boy.  "The  jeweler  wasn't 
looking.  To  quote  your  own  admirable  expression :  'If  we 
have  the  power  who  shall  deny  us  the  right?'" 

Jenkins  kicked  his  chair  over  and  strode  to  the  front  door. 
When  he  returned  he  held  a  tattered  red  flag  in  one  hand 
and  a  picket  from  the  fence  in  the  other.  His  face  was 
white  and  there  was  a  steady  light  in  his  eye. 

"I've  had  a  plenty,"  he  announced.  "I  started  this 
thing,  and  I  take  the  blame.  But  what  I  start  I  finish. 
Either  this  family,  here  and  now,  severally  and  indi- 
vidually, renounces  its  allegiance  to  any  doctrine,  creed  or 
folly  that  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  associated  with  the 
color  of  red  and  here  and  now  pledges  itself  to  honor  and 
respect  the  decent  Americanism  that  has  made  us  a  nation 
or  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  this 
glorious  republic  to  lick  hell  out  of  everybody  present." 

And  then  the  Jenkins  family  rose  and  fell  on  his  neck  and 
wept  and  explained  away  the  things  that  had  affrighted 
him,  and  there  was  great  joy  in  that  household. 

The  following  morning  as  Jenkins  approached  the  fac- 
tory a  hairy  little  man  whose  name  ended  in  "vitch"  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  said: 

"  Ah,  comrade,  the  day  of  our  deliverance  is  near.  Last 
night  I  began  work  on  a  bomb." 

And  Jenkins,  newborn  American,  swung  a  good  Amer- 
ican hip  and  kicked  the  embryo  murderer  seventeen  feet 
to  a  gutter. 
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Straight  Through  January 

-on  Pneumatics 

"We  use  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  of  from  six-  to  ten-inch  diameters.  Our  fleet  now 
hauls  continuously  despite  winter  weather  such  as  previously  delayed  and  tied  up 
our  deliveries.  The  trucks  now  cover  much  more  ground,  running  between 
Riverside,  Trenton  and  Philadelphia  —  haul  more  tonnage  —  operate  at  less  cost 
for  fuel  and  repairs.  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  mileages  range  up  to  30,000."— 
Harry  McCoy,  for  Wm.  F.  Taubel,  Inc.,  Hosiery  Mills,  Riverside,  New  Jersey 

UPON  the  transportation  map  has  appeared  a  vast  net- 
work of  truck  routes  over  which,  as  is  indicated  in 
statements  like  this,  units  and  fleets  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  haul  continuously. 

Far  and  wide  they  travel  even  when  the  drifting  snows 
and  slippery  grades  of  winter  have  retarded  and  stalled 
other  carriers  lacking  the  traction  supplied  by  these 
pneumatics. 

With  regularity  and  promptness,  the  able  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  hurry  heavy  cargoes  through  melting  sleet  and  along 
ice-paved  roads,  gripping  firmly  as  they  go. 

Between  factory  and  railroad,  town  and  country,  the  per- 
sistent pneumatics  maintain  an  unbroken  flow  of  mail, 
materials,  supplies  and  merchandise,  thus  affording  valu- 
able aid  to  all-year  commerce. 

Years  of  pioneering  plus  the  manufacturing  care  that 
protects  our  good  name  have  built  into  their  Goodyear 
Cord  construction  that  huge  strength  now  expressed  in 
many  exceptional  mileage  records. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  improvements  effected  with 
pneumatics  by  many  businesses  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Brakes 

Wheels 

Engine 

Rear  Axle! 


A DARK,  rainy  night.    A  watery  wind-shieid. 
Blinding  headlights  of  an  approaching  car. 
An  unseen  rut.    Brakes!    Front  wheels  over,  rear 
wheels  drop  and  stay. 

In  such  an  emergency,  it  is  the  rear  axle  you  depend 
upon  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  car.  The  brakes 
must  hold;  but  the  rear  axle  holds  the  brakes.  The  wheels 
must  withstand  the  crash;  but  the  rear  axle  supports  the 
wheels.  The  engine  must  have  power  to  pull  you  out; 
but  the  rear  axle  delivers  the  engine's  power. 

You  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  responsibility  of  the 
rear  axle  when  you  buy  a  new  car. 

That  responsibility  is  so  great  and  vital  that  the 
Columbia  organization  has  from  the  beginning  concen- 
trated its  every  effort  to  anticipate  the  call  of  emergency. 

We  are  axle  builders  exclusively.  The  whole  motor 
car  industry  thinks  of  us  as  axle  specialists.  We  are  tell- 
ing you  about  Columbia  Axles,  and  particularly  Columbia 
One-piece-housing  Rear  Axles,  because  we  want  you  to 
know  how  much  care  we  take  with  a  product  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  safe  and  efficient  performance  of  your  car. 

We  want  you  to  know,  when  you  buy  a  car  equipped 
with  Columbia  Axles,  that  the  manufacturer  of  that  car 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  give  you  confidence 
and  the  kind  of  service  that  builds  good-will.  That  is 
why  we  say  to  you,  "Look  for  Columbia  under  the  car." 

Columbia  Axle  Company         Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Look  for 

under  the  car 


The  Columbia  Rear 
Axle  Housing  is  built 
in  one  piece,  which 
adds  50%  to  its 
strength  (by  labora- 
tory tests).  Extra 
large  and  strong  brake 
drums,  differential 
and  driving  shafts 
complete  the  distinc- 
tive strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  axle  as 
a  whole. 

ColumbiaFront  Axles 
are  equally  strong  and 
efficient. 


ONE-PIECE. -HOUSING 

AXLE  S 
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:eb  of  tme  bum 


(Continued  from  Page  25) 


She  had  left  San  Francisco  without  see- 
ing him  again.  He  must  have  known  why. 
Zudie  had  hinted  that  he  would  never  for- 
give the  slight.  Was  Anna  growing  to  fear 
this  little  man  whose  influence  could  reach 
apparently  from  Tokio  tojWashington,  from 
Washington  to  the  remotest  corner  of  Cal- 
ifornia? 

In  Zudie's  face,  too,  she  read  the  picture 
of  distress.  Her  little  sister's  eyes  were 
unusually  serious  as  she  walked  alone  by 
the  river  or  sat  in  the  shadows  of  the 
veranda  reading  to  Nan  and  Kipps.  Anna's 
fate  was  to  stand  alone,  she  now  felt.  Dune 
Leacy  had  deserted  her,  to  all  appearances. 
His  capable  person  was  absent  from  the 
Bly  porch,  and  his  absence  was  felt.  Quite 
evidently  Anna's  presence  at  Tazumi's 
party  had  settled  something  in  Leacy's 
prejudiced  mind. 

Sometimes  Anna  thought  she  could  see 
his  shining  roadster  dashing  rapidly  along 
the  road  through  Bly.  She  hated  herself 
for  the  wish  that  it  would  pause  at  the 
white  gate  and  turn  in  as  it  used  to  do. 

As  harvest  week  approached  Matsu  and 
Shimba  grew  noisy  with  implements  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  drama  centered  round 
the  gallows  tree,  where  a  lye  kettle  was 
soon  to  simmer.  Shimba,  urging  the  old 
gray  mare,  would  gallop  cross-lots  with  a 
wagonload  of  crates  to  dump  them  clatter- 
ing on  a  pile  beside  the  dipping  platform. 
All  day  Matsu  was  stacking  the  long  flat 
trays  upon  which  the  prunes  would  be  dry- 
ing ere  the  change  of  another  moon.  Out  in 
the  orchards  the  Japanese 
citizens  from  Hawaii  drove 
the  old  brown  horse,  which 
had  been  hitched  to  a  con- 
trivance designed  to  smooth 
and  flatten  the  soil  in  the  cir- 
cles where  the  fruit  would 
fall.  Mrs.  Matsu  waddled 
in  and  out  of  the  shed  car- 
rying chemicals  with  which 
to  scour  the  lye  kettle. 
Preparation  was  in  the  air, 
and  the  sight  was  consoling 
to  Anna's  eyes. 

But  now  began  the  race 
with  the  weather.  Brilliant 
sunshine  had  ceased;  morn- 
ings were  dull  and  rain 
clouds  frowned  above  the 
far  Sierras.  A  week  of  rain 
in  the  midst  of  picking  sea- 
son can  play  havoc  with  a 
prune  harvest — fruit  will 
mildew  on  the  drying 
ground  and  half  a  season's 
work  will  be  cast  to  the 
swine. 

Rain  was  in  the  air. 
Every  morning  Shimba 
would  raise  his  flat  nose  and 
sniff  like  a  hunting  dog. 
Surely  heaven  was  threat- 
ening the  farmer  with  a  new 
unkindness! 

Henry  Johnson,  the  Eu- 
rasian philosopher,  re- 
mained the  one  calm  amidst 
turmoil.  He  lurked  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  his  ob- 
ject, quite  frankly,  to  avoid 
work.  The  sight  of  him 
never  failed  to  drive  Susan 
Skelley  to  distraction. 

"The  wall-eyed  pickeral 
wid  a  Chinee  face  and  a  Jew 
nose!"  she  stormed.  "He 
ain't  useful  an'  he  ain't  or- 
namental. Anny  Chinee's 
good  for  washin'  clothes. 
Will  he  wash  clothes?  He 
will  not!  When  I  set  'im  to 
turnin'  th'  wringer,  what 
does  he  do?  Stands  there 
wid  his  mule  face,  talkin' 
about  th'  municipal  poly- 
ticks  av  ancient  Greece.  An' 
he  should  know  about 
grease,  if  annywan  does. 
He's  made  av  ut.  Aven  th' 
Jap'll  have  nawthin'  to  do 
wid  um.  An'  what  the  Japs 
won't  touch  is  spoilt — it's 
true,  I'm  tellin'  ye." 

Susan  would  finish  her 
diatribe  with  a  moment  of 
relenting,  characteristically 
Celtic. 

"Wid  all  thim  an-sisters 
fightin'  inside  his  sowl,  he 
gits  away  wid  ut  pretty  well, 


I'll  say  ut.  He  talks  in  his  sleep  to  avide 
wor-r-k,  but  he  says  somethin'  now  an' 
agin.  An'  mark  me  wor-r-d,  there's  an 
Irish  potata  somewhere  on  his  fam'ly  tree." 

Over  Henry  Johnson's  frowzy  head 
Susan's  criticism  popped  as  harmlessly  as 
hail  pops  from  the  stony  skull  of  an  ancient 
image  in  the  gardens  of  old  Nippon.  Henry's 
constant  stream  of  theorizing  whenever 
she  saw  him  convinced  Anna  that  Susan 
was  right  in  at  least  one  particular — Henry 
talked  in  his  sleep  to  avoid  work. 

One  lowering  afternoon — Anna  had  sent 
Henry  over  to  the  sheds  to  help  Shimba 
with  the  trays — she  heard  a  peculiar  mirth- 
less cackle  of  laughter  floating  from  the 
willow  trees  down  by  the  stream,  which 
had  shrunk  to  a  silvery  thread  during  the 
dry  months.  Henry  had  not  presented 
himself  at  the  shed.  She  found  him  smok- 
ing by  the  river,  his  back  against  a  twisted 
trunk.  Several  newspapers  lay  in  the  weeds 
beside  him,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  an- 
other, apparently  the  object  of  his  jeers. 
So  deep  was  his  abstraction  that  she  came 
almost  upon  him,  and  could  see  the  char- 
acters on  the  newspapers.  They  were 
Japanese. 

At  that  instant  Henry  reached  another 
humorous  passage  apparently,  for  he  raised 
his  cackle  shriller  than  before. 

"Japanese  funny  papers?"  asked  Anna, 
always  unable  to  scold  the  poor  Eurasian. 

"Very,"  agreed  Henry,  rising  and  show- 
ing Anna  to  a  seat  on  a  log.  This  was  done 


with  a  flourish  as  though  the  river  bank 
were  his  own  drawing-room. 

"You  ought  to  know"— she  tried  her 
best  to  be  severe— "that  this  is  a  busy 
time  on  the  ranch." 

"I  should,"  he  agreed  with  a  suppressed 
yawn.  "But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me,  Mrs.  Bly?  The  subject  of  prunes 
bores  me  this  afternoon.  Like  Horace, 
grown  a  little  bald,  my  only  desire  is  to 
drowse  like  a  dog  in  some  sunny  corner  of 
Sabina." 

"That's  all  very  well,  Henry,"  she  per- 
sisted, "but  when  you're  working  for 
wages  " 

"That's  a  subject  I  wanted  to  bring  up," 
he  declared,  raising  a  long  hand.  "Do 
you  realize  that  you  are  paying  me  en- 
tirely too  much?  I  have  decided  to  strike 
for  shorter  hours  and  a  smaller  wage.  Sup- 
pose you  cut  roe  a  dollar  a  day,  and  allow 
me  an  hour  in  the  afternoons  to  read  my 
Japanese  papers  and  enjoy  a  good  laugh. 
There  is  all  too  little  laughter  in  this 
world." 

"Just  what  do  you  find  to  laugh  at  in 
your  papers?"  she  inquired,  her  curiosity 
roused. 

"In  playing  with  a  hornets'  nest,  who 
can  say  which  one  of  the  interesting  insects 
has  been  the  first  to  sting?  Having  no 
sense  of  humor,  the  Japanese  can  be  very 
funny.  This  paper  I  am  holding  is  a  repre- 
sentative organ  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
written  entirely  for  Nipponese  consumption, 
and  because  the  language  is  quite  difficult  for 


Anna  Sat  Staring  at  the  Little  Figure.    What  Labyrl 
Wat  Thlt?    Why  Had  She  Been  Brought  Here  to 


nth  of  the  Orient  Wat  She  Entering  Now?  What  Trick 
Talk  of  a  Groundless  Rumor  In  a  Japanese  Paper? 


Americans  it  speaks  out  and  says  about 
what  it  wants  to.  I  see  our  mutual  friend, 
Baron  Tazumi,  has  broken  out  again,"  he 
concluded,  squinting  into  the  perpendicular 
lines  on  the  front  page. 
"Has  he?" 

He  glanced  sharply  at  her  over  the  top  of 
the  paper  and  prefaced  his  reading  with  the 
explanation:  "The  Japanese  have  a  prov- 
erb which  says,  'You  cannot  tear  paper  the 
wrong  way,'  much  as  you  say,  'You  cannot 
float  up  stream.'  You  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  whistle  and  sing  at  the  same  time?  Well, 
our  distinguished  racial  half  brother  seems 
to  have  perfected  himself  in  the  art.  A 
sweet  song  of  love  for  American  interview- 
ers. A  sharp  whistle  of  hate  for  Japanese 
readers.  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
the  baron?  Never  before  has  he  been  so 
openly  bitter  against  the  blond  race  of  which 
I  am  a  poor  half  portion." 

"I  can't  imagine,"  answered  Anna, 
though  she  had  made  her  guess.  "  But  what 
does  he  say?" 

"He  has  gone  to  Seattle,  it  seems,  and 
was  given  an  ovation  by  the  Japanese  there. 
It  was  one  of  those  spontaneous  affairs  care- 
fully arranged  by  the  Beneficent  Society. 
The  account  of  his  speech  is  headed, '  Jewel 
Words  From  Great  Lips.'  Here  is  a  hand- 
ful of  those  gems: 
.  '"Be  of  stout  heart,  my  people,  for  ye 
are  sprung  from  the  land  of  the  gods.  Even 
though  you  go  forth  into  the  outlands  to 
toil  among  mocking  tribes,  yet  heaven  is  with 
you  because  the  divine  Emperor  is  with  you. 

" 'They  cannot  check  our 
peaceful  progress  in  this 
land,  or  in  any  other  where 
our  divine  Emperor  has  sent 
us  to  toil  in  his  name. 

' ' '  Small  as  we  are  in  num- 
bers here,  le  t  us  see  to  it  that 
our  race  shall  increase.  Seed 
of  Yamato,  germinate 
anew !  Beget,  beget,  beget ! 
While  the  Emperor  per- 
mitted it,  it  was  well  that 
you  brought  wives  from  the 
homeland — young  wives, 
and  fertile.  And  now  it  is 
more  important  still  that 
we  marry  into  this  Amer- 
ican stock.  Prove  your 
race  equality  in  the  blood 
of  your  children. 

"'Do  not  fear  that  our 
race  shall  be  lost  in  such  a 
mingling  of  blood.  The 
blood  of  Japan  is  immortal, 
because  it  is  descended  from 
the  sun  goddess,  Ama- 
terasu.  Plant  it  where  you 
will,  Yamato's  seed  shall 
never  die.' " 

Henry  Johnson  ceased  to 
read  and  permitted  the  pa- 
per to  fall  across  his  shabby 
shoes. 

"What  else  did  he  say?" 
asked  Anna  in  a  choking 
voice. 

"Not  much,"  smiled 
Henry.  "After  these  few  re- 
marks ice  cream  was  served 
and  a  good  time  was  enj oyed 
by  all  present." 

She  struggled  a  while  with 
a  difficult  question,  then 
said: 

"Henry,  do  many  of  the 
Japanese  want  to — to  marry 
white  women?" 

"Well,"  he  informed  her, 
"you  have  just  heard  the 
baron's  speech  trans- 
lated." 

"I  can't  believe  that  he 
could  suggest  anything  so 
cold-blooded." 

"The  temperature  of 
blood,"  drawled  Henry 
Johnson,  "is  merely  a  rela- 
tive matter.  What  seems 
cold  in  California  may  seem 
warm  in  Japan.  Suicide,  for 
instance.  Here  it  is  a  crime, 
there  a  virtue.  Nippon  ap- 
plauds the  hero  who  oper- 
ates upon  himself  with  a 
short  sword." 

"Henry,  you  exagger- 
ate, "  his  employer  cautioned 
him.  "Hara-kiri  has  gone 
out  of  style  in  Japan." 

(Continued  on  Page  102) 
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A  NEW  NAM 


The  name  Dunlop  is  new  as  the  name  of  an 
American -built  automobile  tire,  but  in  almost 
every  other  sense  it  is  the  oldest  name  in  pneu- 
matic tire  history. 

Do  you  know,  for  example,  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful pneumatic  tire  was  invented  by  a  man 
named  John  Boyd  Dunlop,  thirty-two  years  ago; 
that  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  industry;  that  the  history  of  Dunlop  Tires 
extends  from  that  time  to  the  present  through  the 
successive  developments  of  tricycle  and  bicycle, 
as  well  as  automobile,  motor  truck  and  motorcycle  ? 

The  original  idea  for  a  pneumatic  tire  was 
first  advanced  in  1845,  but  it  was  unappreciated, 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Dunlop,  forty-three  years 
later,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  his  tire,  which  was 
his  own  original  invention,  led  to  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  pneumatic  tire  industry. 

Dunlop  made  that  first  tire  for  his  boy's  tri- 
cycle because  he  thought  the  vehicle's  narrow 
tires  were  too  hard  both  on  the  ground  and  on 
the  rider.  He  quickly  realized  what  his  invention 
would  mean  to  the  bicycle;  but  its  real  signifi- 
cance was  far  greater,  as  we  know,  who  have 
witnessed  the  spectacular  progress  of  the  auto- 
mobile— then  undreamed  of. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  Dunlop's  inven- 
tion that  the  organization  resulting  from  it  became 
the  first  to  manufacture  and  sell  an  improved  type 
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THAT  IS  OLD 


of  tire,  involving  the  principle  of  inner  tube  and 
open  casing  in  both  well-known  forms — the 
"clincher"  type,  as  well  as  the  one  with  wire  re- 
inforcement in  the  bead — long  known  as  the 
"Dunlop"  type.  It  was  that  principle  of  inner 
tube  and  open  casing  which  made  the  pneumatic 
tire  practical  for  the  automobile. 

The  way  in  which  the  Dunlop  idea  and  the 
Dunlop  Tire  have  circled  the  globe  parallels  in 
rapidity  and  intense  interest  the  extraordinary 
industrial  achievements  of  the  builders  of  the 
American  automotive  industry. 

Few  Americans  realize  just  what  the  growth 
of  this  Dunlop  institution  has  been.  Over  in 
England  there  is,  near  Birmingham,  a  great  tire- 
building  city  which  in  size  and  output  ranks  among 
the  large  tire-building  plants  of  the  world. 

Dunlop  Tires  are  manufactured  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Australia  and  Canada. 
There  are  Dunlop  factory  branches  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  India.  Dunlop  has 
great  rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  the  Dunlop  cotton  mills  of  two 
continents  add  to  Dunlop' s  assurance  of  raw 
material  supply  and  quality.  These  varied  in- 
terests already  employ  the  labor  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  individuals,  and  within  a  few  years  that 
number  will  probably  be  doubled. 


The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation  of 
America,  therefore,  enters  upon  its  business  as  an 
American  corporation  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
way — in  that  it  has  an  established  name  to  uphold 
and  a  clear  title  to  its  place  in  one  of  America's 
greatest  industries — which  Dunlop  has  in  fact 
served  from  the  beginning  by  the  invention, 
improvement  and  production  of  the  pneumatic  tire. 

Dunlop  has  also  begun  manufacture  with 
a  complete  equipment  of  modern  buildings  and 
machinery,  equal  to  the  task  of  turning  out 
over  12,000  tires  a  day,  with  land  and  resources 
for  great  expansion  and  with  all  the  major  assets 
of  adequate  facilities,  modern  machines,  proven 
methods  and  ample  finances. 

The  Dunlop  factories  are  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  be  producing  tires  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  New  Year.  They  will  be  Dunlop  Cord 
Tires  —  the  best  we  can  build  and  worthy  of  their 
name — the  new  name  in  America  that  is  old  in 
tire  history. 

*       *  * 

Dunlop  distribution  will  be  through  retail 
channels.  It  will  be  national  in  scope  and  effected 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  tire  users  and  Dunlop  dealers.  We  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  distribution  plans 
with  retail  tire  merchants  who  are  interested. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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AN  OLD  POLICY 


Dunlop,  at  the  outset  of  its  career  as  an  Amer- 
ican tire  builder,  recognizes  an  obligation  to  declare 
its  policy  to  the  public  which  it  will  soon  be  serving. 

The  corner-stone  of  that  policy  may  be  denned 
as  mutual  interest.  No  commercial  enterprise  of 
such  size  as  that  which  Dunlop  has  undertaken 
can  fail  to  affect  for  good  or  ill  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  and  outside  of  its  own  industry. 

Our  policy,  then,  begins  with  a  definition  of  ob- 
ligation. There  is  probably  no  single  element  in 
it  that  is  entirely  new  or  revolutionary,  because 
mutual  interest  is  as  old  as  human  history;  but  it 
is  a  new  combination — taken  from  thirty-two  years 
of  Dunlop  experience  and  from  tire  history  in 
America — which  seems  to  best  fit  both  your  needs 
and  our  obligation  to  meet  them. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  build  a  good  product. 
We  interpret  that  to  mean  only  a  high-grade  prod- 
uct— and  so  far  as  pneumatics  are  concerned  that 
means  to  us  cord  tires  only,  and  the  very  best  cord 
tires  we  know  how  to  build. 

It  also  means  adequate  manufacturing  facilities. 
That  is  one  reason  why  Dunlop  began  on  such  a 
large  scale,  why  the  plan  and  type  of  construction 
of  its  factories  differ  from  previous  tire  practice, 
why  the  units  for  testing  and  engineering  research 
were  the  first  to  be  completed.  It  also  means  that 
the  tires  which  will  in  a  few  months  be  dis- 


tributed from  Buffalo  are  typical  Dunlop  Cords, 
of  a  construction  already  proven  by  years  of  ser- 
vice to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  successful 
in  use. 

Dunlop  intends  also  to  make  its  products  acces- 
sible to  car  and  truck  owners.  This  is  impossible 
without  large  production  and  the  Dunlop  factories 
will  have  a  capacity  to  turn  out  over  12,000  tires  a  day. 

Accessibility  also  implies  nation-wide  distribu- 
tion, and  this  will  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  your  best  interests. 

Each  Dunlop  dealer  will  be  a  man  who  has  se- 
lected us  as  much  as  we  have  selected  him — a  man 
who  really  believes  in  Dunlop  product  and  Dunlop 
policy,  and  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  a  cardinal 
point  in  that  policy — that  he  and  we  are  selling 
a  means  of  continuous  transportation  rather  than 
merely  merchandise. 

We  recognize  an  obligation  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  conduct  a  successful  and  growing  busi- 
ness, just  as  we  expect  him  to  represent  us  in  feel- 
ing a  definite  responsibility  for  each  Dunlop  Tire — 
a  responsibility  which  does  not  terminate  with 
some  stated  mileage  limit,  but  endures  as  long  as 
the  tire  is  on  the  rim,  and  as  long  as  its  owner 
seeks  his  advice  and  cooperation. 

It  is  Dunlop  policy  to  see  that  no  complaints 
and  criticisms  are  side-tracked  but  have  a  clear 
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road  to  a  just  and  fair  settlement— and  Dunlop 
dealers  will  represent  our  public  to  us  just  as  they 
represent  us  to  the  public. 

Dunlop  will  devote  continuous  effort  to  the  im- 
provement of  automobile  and  truck  tires,  will  seek 
to  aid  others  in  the  industry  as  it  can,  and  regards 
other  manufacturers  as  men  worthy  of  respect 
—  its  partners  in  public  service. 

Frankly,  Dunlop  desires  to  sell  its  products  as 
soon  as  those  products  are  ready  for  delivery.  It  de- 
sires the  patronage  of  American  car  and  truck  owners 
and  American  builders  of  automotive  vehicles. 

But  Dunlop  also  proposes  to  give  value  for 
every  dollar  of  every  customer's  money,  to  be  of 
real  service  to  each  community  in  which  it  is  rep- 
resented and  to  the  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  the  principles 
of  Dunlop  policy ;  and  you  will  soon  have  oppor- 
tunity to  put  them  to  the  test. 


* 


Dunlop  distribution  will  be  through  retail 
channels.  It  will  be  national  in  scope  and  effected 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  tire  users  and  Dunlop  dealers.  We  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  distribution  plans 
with  retail  tire  merchants  who  are  interested. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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(Continued  front  Page  97) 

"Yes?  Not  so  many  years  ago  General 
Nogi  killed  himself  in  order  to  join  his 
old  Emperor  in  the  land  of  souls.  He  had 
no  sooner  struck  the  blow  than  all  Nippon 
cried,  'There  dies  the  last  gentleman  in 
Japan ! '  To-day  Nogi  is  enshrined  as  a  god 
with  an  altar  of  his  own  and  plenty  of 
priests  to  comfort  his  spirit  with  incense. 
It  makes  a  pretty  picture.  Religion  and 
politics  again,  you  observe." 

"Why  do  the  Japanese  want  to  marry 
into  other  races?"  Anna  broke  in. 

"Just  look  at  me!"  snarled  Henry  John- 
son. "Am  I  not  a  noble  example  of  inter- 
marriage?" 

"But  why  do  they  want  it?"  she  per- 
sisted. 

"They  want  to  borrow  your  stature,"  he 
said.  "They  have  already  borrowed  your 
telegraph  instruments,  your  educational 
systems,  your  military  equipment,  your 
advertising  methods.  They  have  borrowed 
your  brain,  but  they  cannot  change  their 
bodies  without  one  thing — intermarriage. 
Don't  you  see?  Four  feet  six  wants  to  be- 
come six  feet  four.  Then  Japan  will  have 
everything." 

"Your  theories  are  sometimes  a  trifle  far- 
fetched, I  am  afraid,"  said  Anna,  rising. 

Henry  Johnson  bowed  with  the  air  of  a 
great  gentleman  showing  a  guest  out  of  his 
drawing-room. 

"I  suppose  so.  And  now,  Mrs.  Bly,  in 
pursuance  of  my  far-fetchedness,  will  you 
permit  me  to  say  something  for  your  own 
good?" 

She  stared  at  his  badly  joined  features, 
and  found  there  nothing  of  the  mocking 
look  they  usually  wore  for  the  world.  Every 
muscle  in  his  queer  face  was  tense  with  a 
burning  seriousness,  and  his  voice  deepened 
as  he  said:  "This  is  an  impertinence.  I  am 
of  very  little  use  to  you  as  a  laborer,  Mrs. 
Bly,  but  I  am  devoted  to  you  and  to  your 
sister.  You  have  shown  kindness  to  a  mon- 
grel dog,  and  though  he  may  snap  and  bite 
at  others,  it  is  never  at  you." 

"I  appreciate  that,  Henry,"  said  Anna, 
pitying  and  wondering  at  the  same  time. 

"If  you  wish  to  send  me  away  for  what 
I'm  going  to  say  it  will  be  all  right.  I  have 
earned  enough  here,  and  I  shall  be  going 
back — back  home  pretty  soon." 

"I  shan't  send  you  away,"  she  promised, 
"but  please  tell  me." 

"Mrs.  Bly,  would  you  like  to  have  this 
smart  fellow,  Mr.  Oki,  as  a  brother-in- 
law?" 

"Mr.  Oki!"  she  cried.  "What  in  the 
world  do  you  mean?  " 

"The  Japanese  all  over  Bly  are  gossiping 
of  his  ambitions — that's  all." 

"What  idle,  silly  nonsense,  Henry!"  she 
said. 

"  Exactly."  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
shabby  pockets.  "  But  I  am  telling  you  what 
Mr.  Oki  is  permitting  his  friends  to  believe." 

"But  he's  never  seen  my  sister  more  than 
half  a  dozen  times." 

"In  Japan  that  would  be  regarded  as  a 
great  many." 

How  Zudie  would  laugh,  thought  Anna, 
when  she  heard  of  this !  Yet  to  Anna  it  was 
no  laughing  matter. 

"Sometime  when  we  are  not  all  so 
busy,"  the  mongrel  philosopher  was  drawl- 
ing on,  "I  shall  tell  you  about  myself. 
Maybe  you  will  see  then  what  occurs  in 
improving  the  Japanese  race." 

Anna  stood  in  a  daze,  looking  through 
the  willow  twigs  down  to  the  river  below. 
On  the  steep  bank  her  active,  freckled 
Kipps  was  flying  a  Japanese  kite  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  John  Matsu.  Purple 
winged,  demon  faced,  gaudily  colored,  it 
darted  spitefully  and  ascended  in  wild 
swoops.  Across  its  paper  belly  she  could 
see  the  three  black  characters  in  Japanese. 

"Those  are  strange  words  written  on  the 
kite,"  Henry  Johnson  was  saying. 

But  Anna  moved  away  toward  the  ranch 
house. 

XXI 

NOW  the  prune  has  been  chosen  among 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  be  a  thing 
of  affectionate  ridicule.  It  is  the  food  of 
humorists,  its  only  rival  being  the  lemon — 
also  an  important  product  of  the  state  of 
California.  The  economical  sugary  quality 
of  the  prune  has  immortalized  it  in  the 
annals  of  boarding-house  wit;  the  news- 
paper paragrapher  would  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
adequate  substitute.  In  the  dear  dead 
days  when  eating  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity rather  than  a  luxury  the  prune  was 
looked  upon  as  something  to  be  pitied  be- 
cause of  its  generous  abundance.  Colorless 
and  ineffectual  people  were  labeled  Prune — 
in  exaggerated  cases  Poor  Prune.  At  least 


so  it  was  in  the  crowded  cities  where  hard 
asphalt  smothered  Mother  Nature  and  the 
eye  grew  inflamed  from  the  gaudy  flippancy 
of  theatrical  posters. 

But  in  the  warm  dry  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia the  prune  has  never  been  a  joke. 
There  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  wide 
acres  are  empurpled  with  the  drying  fruit 
laid  out  on  many  trays  under  a  beneficent 
sun.  The  entire  labor  market  is  unsettled 
by  the  harvest.  Warehouses  groan,  box 
cars  are  filled  to  bursting,  fortunes  are 
made  and  lost  in  speculation  on  this  fruit 
of  mediocrity. 

The  sky  continued  to  lower,  but  the 
black  clouds  held  rain  like  a  threat  over 
Sacramento  Valley.  The  crop  had  come  on 
in  earnest  now.  Sufficient  fruit  had  fallen 
to  the  ground  to  justify  a  half  force  of 
Japanese  pickers. 

It  was  no  wonder  then  that  Anna  Bly's 
heart  was  thrilled  with  the  spectacle  of 
Shimba's  men  busy  under  the  trees.  The 
old  gray  mare,  straining  at  the  traces, 
brought  his  cartloads  of  fruit-laden  boxes 
to  the  busy  lye  kettle  and  trotted  back 
again  with  empty  crates.  Matsu  stood  on 
the  platform  beside  the  steaming  broth, 
pouring  ripe  prunes  into  the  basket,  while 
the  efficient  boy,  John  Matsu,  managed  the 
old  brown  horse,  which  had  been  hitched  to 
the  pulley  rope  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
prune  loads  into  the  lye  solution  and  hoist- 
ing them  out  again,  a  process  which  grew 
into  obsolescence  in  the  days  of  President 
McKinley. 

Everybody  was  at  work  now.  Anna,  Zudie 
and  little  Kipps  each  got  a  bucket  and 
labored  on  hands  and  knees,  picking  the 
ripe  blue  plums  off  the  ground  along  the 
orchard  rows.  Mrs.  Matsu  and  Shimba's 
child  wife,  hidden  under  their  big  sun- 
bonnets,  crouched  beneath  the  trees,  pick- 
ing and  picking.  Shimba  picked,  too,  but 
his  industry  was  often  interrupted  by  his 
task  of  slave  driving. 

The  prune  gang  worked  short  hours  for 
the  first  few  days,  because,  as  Shimba 
explained,  the  fruit  would  not  be  dropping 
in  quantity  for  ano"ther  week. 

"We'll  be  rich,  Shimba!"  exclaimed 
Anna  one  night  as  she  stood  with  her 
Asiatic  coworker  and  looked  down  into  a 
bin.  The  floor  was  already  covered  with 
her  purple,  wrinkled  treasures. 

"Good  prune!"  replied  Shimba  stolidly. 

His  eyes,  twinkling  like  black  coals 
through  the  slits  in  his  mask,  disturbed  her 
with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

"What's  the  matter,  Shimba?  Aren't 
they  coming  on  all  right?  " 

"Plenty  nice  prune,"  he  answered,  and 
showed  his  protruding  teeth  in  a  grin. 
"  Much  few  now.  To-morrow  more,  maybe. 
Prune  no  begin  to  jump  off  tree  earnestly 
yet.  Then  I  get  more  Japanese  boy.  We 
fetch  everything  nice  O.  K." 

"Could  anything  happen  now?"  she 
urged,  faint  with  an  unreasonable  fear. 

"Rain  could  happen,"  he  replied. 
"Prune  too  much  plenty.  'Mission  mer- 
chant pay  twerve  se'  a  pound  this  districk 
for  best  style  prune.  In  Santa  Crara 
Varrey  he  pay  fo'teen." 

"They  raise  better  prunes  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,"  she  admitted  again. 

"Oh,  pretty  prune  from  there!  All  best 
business  prune  come  from  Santa  Crara," 
he  twinkled.  "But  you  keep  happy,  boss. 
Prune  happen  0.  K." 

These  were  but  the  days  of  minor  en- 
gagements before  the  battle  when  the 
prunes,  as  Shimba  had  promised,  should 
begin  jumping  earnestly  off  trees.  Every 
afternoon  at  about  four  o'clock  the  elegant 
Mr.  Oki  would  come  sauntering  down  the 
drive  to  stroll  through  the  orchards  and 
poke  the  low-lying  fruit  with  the  ferrule  of 
his  cane.  Then  he  would  walk  over  to  the 
ranch  house  to  make  pretty  presents  and 
prettier  compliments. 

Anna  always  arranged  that  Zudie,  at  the 
calling  hour,  was  either  out  driving  or  lying 
down  or  busy  in  the  kitchen.  Several  times 
she  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  candidly 
just  why  Miss  Brand  was  not  to  be  seen, 
but  Oki  gave  her  no  chance.  That  was  the 
elusive  thing  about  the  man.  He  seemed 
to  sense  the  situation  without  so  much  as  a 
word.  He  never  asked  about  Zudie  or  be- 
trayed that  he  recognized  her  existence. 
He  seemed  to  take  his  rejection  by  proxy 
with  sublime  calm. 

One  afternoon— it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
big  day  when  picking  on  a  grand  scale  was 
to  begin  — his  manner  irritated  Anna  to  a 
point  where  she  forgot  herself  and  spoke 
directly. 

"  Mr.  Oki,"  she  said,  "haven't  you  taken 
a  great  deal  for  granted?" 


"Oh,  Mrs.  Bly!"  he  exclaimed,  not 
troubling  to  ask  what  he  had  taken  for 
granted. 

"You  have  been  spreading  idle  reports 
about  my  sister  among  the  Japanese." 

"Ah,  I  suspect  it!  Some  evil  brain  has 
been  gossiping  to  discredit  me." 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  "I  should  say  that  it 
does  discredit  you,  Mr.  Oki." 

"You  must  not  believe  that  woman,"  he 
told  her,  speaking  under  his  breath. 

"What  woman?" 

"That  Mrs.  Awaga  and  her  preacher.  If 
you  knew,  Mrs.  Bly !  All  Japanese  in  town 
are  sorry  to  have  such  bad  people  here. 
Always  to  make  mischief." 

"Mrs.  Awaga  hasn't  said  a  word  to  me," 
declared  Anna.  "She  is  as  good  a  Christian 
woman  as  I  know;  she  would  never  spread 
a  false  report." 

"Ah,  if  you  knew,  Mrs.  Bly!"  he  per- 
sisted with  his  pious  smile.  "I,  too,  am  a 
Christian,  Mrs.  Bly.  But  I  could  not  think 
of  those  Awagas  representing  that  sacred 
doctrine." 

"I  don't  doubt  your  sincerity,"  said 
Anna,  though  that  was  the  very  thing  she 
doubted. 

"And  if  I  make  a  bad  impression  upon 
your  farm,  please  inform  me  to  keep  away," 
implored  the  elegant  Mr.  Oki. 

"I'm  sorry  that  you've  been  misrepre- 
sented," she  demurred. 

Whereupon  he  said  an  astonishing  thing: 

"Do  you  entertain  some  race  prejudices 
against  my  respects  to  your  sister?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Anna. 

"Matrimonial  respects,"  he  announced 
mellifluously. 

"Since  you  put  it  so  plainly,"  she  replied, 
hot  blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  "I  most 
certainly  do." 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Oki  rose  and  made  his  most 
elaborate  bow.  "Then  that  is  where  I  am 
more  broad-minded  than  you,  Mrs.  Bly," 
he  said  triumphantly.  "Good  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Bly!" 

Whatever  indignation  burned  in  her 
heart  that  night  was  blown  away  by  the 
dramatic  turn  of  the  morrow. 

She  had  set  her  alarm  clock  for  five  and 
gone  to  sleep  praying  that  rain  would  not 
overtake  them,  for  she  knew  that  the  har- 
vest was  now  on  full  blast,  and  Shimba 
would  bring  an  augmented  force  into  the 
field  to  begin  the  season's  real  work. 

Anna  and  Zudie  and  Susan  Skelley  had 
finished  breakfast  before  sunup,  having 
eaten  nervously,  as  soldiers  will  before  the 
hour  of  battle.  Zudie,  who  had  been  all 
moods  since  she  had  quarreled  again  with 
Sid  Footridge,  was  the  first  to  go  into  the 
field. 

Anna  hurried  through  her  household  du- 
ties. She  was  upstairs  bathing  little  Nan 
when  Zudie  came  back,  curiously  calm  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

"Ann,"  she  began,  "weren't  the  pickers 
to  begin  early  this  morning?" 

"Why,  I  understood  so." 

Anna's  heart  went  cold  as  she  stood  fac- 
ing that  calm  look. 

"There's  not  a  person  stirring  on  the 
place.  They  haven't  built  a  fire  under  the 
kettle.  The  horse  is  still  unharnessed. 
They  " 

"Zude,  what  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?"  Anna  fairly  screamed  as  she 
dropped  the  wash  cloth  at  Nan's  feet. 

She  went  scurrying  down  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  orchards.  Fruit  lay  thick  like 
a  circular  blue  carpet  under  every  tree. 
No  sound  came  to  her  ears  but  the  song  of 
meadow  larks,  irritatingly  beautiful.  Dis- 
tantly, too,  she  could  hear  tractors  chug- 
chugging  on  the  main  road. 

What  pestilence  had  struck  her  farm? 
Where  were  her  pickers?  Over  the  cold  lye 
kettle  the  prune  basket  swung  neglected  on 
its  gallows.  The  empty  wagon  stood,  its 
thills  upraised,  beside  a  silent  stable. 

This  was  madness!  She  ran  down  the 
stubbly  path  toward  the  shedlike  houses  on 
the  river  bank.  She  passed  John  Matsu 
flying  his  hideous-faced  kite  against  the 
leaden  sky. 

"Where's  your  father?"  she  asked 
harshly. 

"What  say,  boss?"  he  stared  blankly. 
"Don't  you  understand  English?" 
"No  un'stand." 

"What  do  you  go  to  school  for?"  she 
shrilled. 

"No  un'stand." 

He  ran  away,  the  demon  kite  plunging  at 
him  as  he  ran. 

By  Shimba's  open  door  she  found  the 
picture  bride  gazing  at  her  like  a  frightened 
little  animal. 


"Where  is  your  husband?"  asked  Anna, 
trying  to  show  kindness  to  this  beaten 
thing. 

"No  un'stand." 

"Isn't  there  anybody  here?" 

"No  un'stand." 

Anna  plunged  into  the  house  to  meet 
Shimba  shaving  leisurely  by  the  window. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
Shimba?"  she  accosted  him.  "The  prunes 
are  falling  in  tons  on  the  ground.  There 
isn't  a  picker  in  sight." 

"Strike,"  he  said,  and  showed  his  pro- 
truding teeth  through  a  coat  of  lather. 

"Strike!" 

She  could  have  torn  the  little  house  from 
its  foundations  and  brought  it  crashing 
down  on  Shimba's  bullet  head. 

Shimba  waited  until  he  had  wiped  the 
fluffy  mat  from  his  chin,  than  he  showed  his 
brightest  smile  to  explain  "Japanese  boy 
no  like  this  place.  Too  bad.  I  lose  plenty 
money — you  lose  plenty  money.  I  no  could 
do  something  to  make  him  stay.  Laba  con- 
dition too  wicked  this  year." 

"What  do  they  want?  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me?" 

"They  kick  too  much.  Ode-fashion 
prune-dip  work  make  all  boys  mad." 

"I  offered  to  get  you  a  new  dipping  ma- 
chine long  ago,"  she  reminded  him. 

Shimba  went  on  shaving. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  do  anything?"  she 
panted,  settling  down  on  a  rough  chair  to 
spare  her  trembling  knees. 

"  I  go  to  the  city,"  he  explained.  "There 
mebbe  I  can  find  some  more  laba  condition." 

"Can't  you  hurry?"  she  urged,  on  the 
point  of  weeping.  "The  fruit  will  be  rot- 
ting by  night." 

"I  could  do  what  possible,"  he  volun- 
teered. 

"We'll  all  of  us  pick,"  she  said.  "  Matsu 
and  his  wife  and  John  and  my  sister  and  I 
and  Kipps." 

"Matsu  and  his  wife  go  too,"  announced 
Shimba  cheerfully,  grinning  into  the  mirror. 

"Go?  Where  did  they  go?" 

"They  make  strike  with  everybody." 

Indignation  surged  back  into  her  heart. 
She  thought  of  the  care  she  had  given 
Matsu's  fifth  baby,  of  the  devotion  she  had 
shown  the  woman  in  those  hours  when  help 
was  needed.  So  Matsu  and  his  wife  had 
gone  too! 

"What  in  the  name  of  mercy  did  they 
strike  for?"  she  asked  as  soon  as  she  was 
able. 

"Laba  condition,"  was  all  she  could  get 
out  of  her  lessee. 

"But  don't  you  care?  You'll  be  losing 
your  share  too." 

"I  care  plenty,"  he  grunted.  "But  could 
I  do  something  by  cry?  I  get  prenty 
Japanese  boy  too  quick." 

Anna  gave  up  and  went  out  into  the 
fields.  What  insane  odds  were  against  her 
now !  Three  women  and  a  boy  to  lift  those 
heavy  trays  and  manage  a  basket  which 
two  strong  men  could  scarcely  swing.  Even 
though  they  could  pick  the  prunes  off  the 
ground,  who  was  to  attend  to  the  more 
important  work  of  drying  them? 

The  elegant  Mr.  Oki  came  sauntering 
down  the  drive. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bly!"  he  said, 
giving  his  cocoa-butter  smile  as  he  lifted  his 
hat.  "Labor  trouble,  I  see.  Isn't  it  abomi- 
nable? These  I.  W.  W.  fellow  do  make 
some  inroads  into  my  own  people,  I  fear." 

"Will  you  tell  me  one  thing — as  honestly 
as  you  can?"  she  asked  him  coldly. 

"A  thousand,  Mrs.  Bly." 

"Why  have  those  Japanese  chosen  this 
time  for  a  strike?" 

"They  are  very  superstitious,  Mrs.  Bly," 
smiled  Oki  apologetically.  "This  we  can- 
not educate  out  of  them.  You  will  remem- 
ber how  the  late  Mrs.  Shimba  committed 
hanging  out  in  your  garage?" 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"They  are  ver-r-y  prejudiced  against 
places  with  ghosts  on  them,  Mrs.  Bly.  A 
foolish  thing  for  which  I  am  much  ashamed." 

XXII 

IN  BOOKS  of  mythology  Anna  had  read 
of  tasks  which  sarcastic  gods  had  im- 
posed upon  mortals  for  their  undoing. 
There  was  a  Norse  hero,  who — to  save  his 
neck — was  required  to  drain  a  giant  drink- 
ing horn  while  the  sly  gods  poured  all  the 
ocean  in  at  the  other  end.  Proud  Hercules, 
too,  had  been  demoted  to  the  rank  of  stable 
boy  and  required  to  accomplish  a  night- 
mare task  single-handed. 

But  hero  men  had  been  endowed  with 
hero  strength  with  which  to  meet  their 
trials.   Anna  was  not  strong  bodily;  this 

(Continued  on  Page  10S) 
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JIutomatic  Cook  lets 
me  shop  when  $  please" 

"My  range  does  not  keep  me  in  the  kitchen.  It 
starts  things  cooking  whenever  I  desire  and  shuts 
itself  off  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  whether  I 
am  there  or  not — it's  a  Westinghouse  Automatic. 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  Automatic  Electric  Range 
will  enable  you,  too,  to  shop  or  play  or  rest  when 
you  please,  with  the  comfortable  certainty  that  you  will 
never  find  your  dinner  scorched  or  dried  out,  and  that 
the  finest  flavors  of  the  food  will  be  retained. 

Results  are  not  only  certain,  but  uniformly  good,  since 
the  range,  because  of  its  exact  heat  regulation,  will  always 
exactly  duplicate  its  happiest  previous  effort. 

The  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range  is  doing 
this  kind  of  cooking  for  thousands  of  women,  in  kitchens 
that  stay  cool,  at  a  cost  for  current  more  reasonable  than 
you  might  expect,  and  with  considerable  savings  in 
food  weight. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


The  modern  home  is 
equipped  with  plenty  of 
convenience  outlets  in 
vails  and  base  boards. 


The  "range  with  the  clock" 
both  starts  and  stops  cooking 
automatically.  See  it  at  your 
light  and  power  company,  or 
at  the  Westinghouse  store, 
where  the  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  other  Westing- 
house  appliances  also,  includ- 
ing "the  Iron  that  women  de- 
signed," the  Toaster  Stove, 
Percolators,  and  Cozy  Glow. 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 
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34-"  Spartan  Double, 
operating  1700  gallon  pump. 

Railroad  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


This  Drive  Demands  a  Spartan  Belt 


One  of  Graton  &  Knight's 
Standardized  Series  —  picked  for 
this  particular  place  because  it  was 
the  one  particular  belt  for  the  job. 

From  the  hide  to  the  pulley, 
Spartan  leather  is  made  for  special 
work.  First  of  all,  only  first  qual- 
ity center  stock  leather  is  used; 
then,  in  our  own  tannery,  by  proc- 
esses which  no  other  tanner  uses, 
the  leather  is  tanned. 

It  passes  through  the  factory, 
where  it  is  stretched — every  piece 
receiving  individual  treatment 


suitable  to  its  characteristics.  Then 
the  belt  is  made  —  strong,  pliable, 
with  gripping  qualities  that 
prevent  waste  of  power  through 
slippage  and  shifting  on  the  pulley 
j.or  wheel. 

If  you  have  a  drive  where  Spartan 
should  be  used,  no  other  belt  made 
can  give  you  the  same  service. 

If  you  haven't,  some  other  of 
the  Graton  &  Knight  Standard- 
ized Series  is  the  belt  to  use.  Tell 
us  your  belting  conditions  and  we 
will  tell  you  the  belt  to  meet  them. 


Write  for  our  book,  "Standardized  Leather  Belting" 
THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Exclusive  Export  Representatives:  Belting  &  Leather  Products  Ass'n,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series  C9 

Leather  Belting 

J  aimed  by  us  for  betting  use  ^  9 
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(Continued  from  Page  102) 

she  had  learned  after  the  first  hard  tests  on 
the  farm.  It  was  all  very  well  in  the  hour 
when  labor  had  betrayed  her  for  her  to 
make  heroic  resolutions.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Zudie  to  put  an  arm  round  her 
waist  and  say,  "We'll  work  it  out  some 
way,  Ann.  Women  can  pick  prunes,  and 
between  us  we'll  be  able  to  save  most  of 
the  crop  until  Shimba  hires  another  gang." 

"Forty  acres  of  them!" 

Anna  looked  despairingly  across  the 
mathematical  precision  of  her  orchards, 
where  the  sun,  which  broke  fiercely  through 
the  threatening  clouds,  was  already  turning 
ripeness  to  decay.  From  every  tree  the 
little  plums  were  falling.  The  round  blue 
carpets  were  thickening  into  mounds. 

Nevertheless  the  women  plunged,  as  best 
they  could,  into  the  task  which  the  sneering 
god  of  growing  things  had  imposed  upon 
them.  It  was  like  opposing  an  army  with 
bare  hands.  Kipps  was  the  only  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  amateur  harvest  crew. 
To  him  was  given  the  job  of  driving  the 
gray  mare  between  field  and  the  lye  kettle. 
The  trips  were  far  too  few  to  suit  his  taste, 
because  Anna  and  Zudie  and  Susan  com- 
bined made  slow  work  of  picking. 

Henry  Johnson  threw  himself  into  the 
breach  with  a  strength  and  efficiency  of 
which  his  employer  had  never  suspected 
him.  Without  his  brawn  the  full-laden 
prune  boxes  would  never  have  been  swung 
from  ground  to  wagon  or  been  unloaded 
again  beside  the  cold  boiling  furnace. 

"  Th'  diwil  can  wor-r-rk  whin  th'  diwil's 
to  pay,"  Susan  snapped,  her  chisel  face 
reddened  with  exertion  as  she  watched 
Henry's  feats  of  strength. 

Zudie  laughed,  but  poor  Anna  plodded 
on,  too  disheartened  now  for  any  earthly 
comedy.  By  midmorning  she  saw  the 
futility  of  the  whole  thing.  Another  myth 
floated  into  her  distracted  mind.  What 
hero  was  it  who,  when  he  had  chopped  off 
the  head  of  an  enemy,  found  that  ten  new 
enemies  leaped  up  from  the  fallen  corpse? 
No  matter!  The  task,  she  knew,  was  far 
beyond  them.  They  were  being  buried 
beneath  the  tons  of  their  rotting  wealth. 

Zudie  worked  bravely,  singing  softly, 
with  a  forced  assumption  of  cheerfulness. 
Susan  Skelley  remained  grim  but  she 
picked  two  prunes  to  Anna's  one.  Henry 
Johnson,  as  he  loaded  the  wagon,  lectured 
on  and  on. 

"There  was  a  Japanese  poetess  named 
Choya,"  he  informed  his  associates  as  he 
slouched  in  the  shade  of  a  prune  tree. 
"From  her  I  translate  the  poem,  'How  far 
have  you  gone  to-day  chasing  after  dragon 
flies? '  This  wisdom  applies  to  much  of  our 
well-meant  exertions." 

He  stroked  his  scraggly  beard  and  waited 
as  though  courting  controversy. 

"Here  we  have  demonstrated  the  power 
of  the  strike,"  he  told  his  audience  chattily. 
"The  irresistible  force  of  nothing  doing. 
The  pride  of  modern  labor  is  the  labor  it 
does  not  accomplish.  One  cannot  help 
admiring  the  art  with  which  this  strike  was 
arranged;  it  struck  at  the  very  soul  of  the 
prune,  one  might  say." 

"Shut  up!"  snarled  Susan  Skelley,  ap- 
proaching with  a  full  bucket. 

"Ah,  there  you  have  displayed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  plutocracy !  You  say, '  Shut  up.' 
I  open  all  the  wider." 

"Henry,"  asked  Zudie,  obviously  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  down  from  the 
heights  of  reason,  "why  don't  you  talk  with 
Shimba  and  find  out  what's  the  matter?" 

"Shimba  has  already  gone,"  announced 
Henry.  "His  destination,  he  says,  is  a 
labor  bureau  in  the  city." 

"That's  no  reason  why  his  wife  and  John 
Matsu  shouldn't  be  working." 

"There  is  a  good  reason,  Miss  Brand. 
Mrs.  Shimba  and  the  Matsu  boy  were  in 
his  car  when  he  departed  this  morning." 

Anna  looked  wearily  up,  but  said  noth- 
ing. Words  were  quite  beyond  her  now. 
Toward  the  blazing  hour  of  noon  she  found 
the  courage  to  ask:  "Henry,  have  you 
heard  the  Japanese  talking  about  a  ghost 
in  the  garage?" 

"They  are  always  talking  among  them- 
selves about  ghosts  and  fox  women,"  he 
'  replied,  his  long  face  very  serious. 

"Do  you  believe  they  saw  the  old  Mrs. 
Shimba's  ghost?" 

Henry  Johnson 's  queer  gray  eyes  twinkled 
'  with  an  elfin  light  as  he  replied:  "In 
spiritualism  a  good  medium  can  compel 
his  audience  to  see  things  that  are  not 
;  there." 

After  lunch,' all  the  boxes  being  full  and 
stacker]  round  the  lye  kettle,  Anna  decided 
that  dipping  time  had  come. 


"God  bless  yer  heart,"  moaned  Susan 
Skelley,  "an'  ye  couldn't  boil  potatoes  an' 
git  'em  right!" 

It  was  Susan  who  built  a  twig  fire  under 
the  lye  kettle,  complaining  busily  the  while 
that  "wid  anny  management  we  might  o' 
had  th'  wather  in  th'  kittle  hot  be  now  and 
thim  prunes,  bad  luck  to  thim,  scalded  an' 
dhry." 

It  was  midafternoon  when  the  amateur 
crew  got  actively  to  work.  The  god  of  har- 
vests, looking  down  from  his  Japanese 
heaven,  should  have  pitied  the  sight. 
Freckled  Kipps,  proud  of  his  office,  had 
hitched  the  old  brown  horse  to  a  length  of 
rope  which  passed  through  block  and 
tackle  on  the  gallows  tree.  Henry  Johnson, 
refreshed  after  a  comic  hour  with  his  Jap- 
anese papers,  stood  on  the  platform  and 
emptied  the  first  box  of  prunes  into  the 
dipping  basket.  Zudie  had  elected  to  drive 
the  gray  mare.  Anna  and  Susan  were  to 
load  the  trays  on  the  wagon,  a  muscular 
task  for  which  they  were  obviously  unfitted. 

It  was  a  nervous  moment  when  Kipps 
backed  the  old  brown  horse,  permitting  the 
first  basket  of  prunes  to  plunge  into  the  hot 
lye  solution. 

"That's  enough,  darling!"  screamed 
Anna  to  her  son  when  the  basket  had  been 
immersed  a  full  minute.  "Start  the  horse — 
git-ap,  Rodger!" 

"Git-ap!"  shouted  Kipps  manfully, 
bringing  a  willow  twig  sharply  across  the 
brown  flanks. 

Rodger  proved  unexpectedly  prompt. 
At  the  stroke  of  the  twig  he  leaped  for- 
ward, dragging  Kipps  after  him  at  the  end 
of  the  reins. 

"Whoa!"  entreated  Anna  and  Susan 
and  Zudie  and  Henry  Johnson  in  a  dis- 
cordant unison. 

In  vain  their  pleadings.  Rodger  kept 
right  on,  and  when  at  last  he  halted  the 
evil  work  was  done.  Something  had  to 
give  way.  The  gallows  had  groaned  and 
bent  dangerously,  then  the  block  and 
tackle  had  come  loose,  flying  through  the  air 
less  than  a  foot  above  Zudie's  head. 

Had  Anna  been  a  man  with  what  a  flood 
of  oaths  might  she  have  eased  her  bursting 
heart!  A  basket  of  withered  prunes  lay 
scattered  over  the  trodden  ground.  The 
air  was  filled  with  steaming  odors  of  stewed 
fruit.  Susan  Skelley,  uttering  disdainful 
grunts,  stooped  down  to  gather  prunes  in 
her  apron.  Anna  ran  to  the  disobedient 
Rodger  and  unhitched  him  from  his  rope. 

"Can  you  beat  it?"  asked  Kipps.  "I 
didn't  think  the  old  bird  had  that  much 
life  in  him." 

"Henry,"  said  Anna  in  the  terrific  calm 
of  despair,  "do  you  think  anything  can  be 
done  about  that  wheel  that  fell  off?" 

"Certainly,  madam,"  replied  Henry, 
quite  undisturbed.  "The  nails  have  merely 
come  loose.  What,  indeed,  are  nails  for? 
The  nail,  you  understand,  typifies  political 
compromise.  Where  the  strain,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  too  great  and  the  resistance,  on  the 
other,  too  stubborn  " 

"Aw,  dry  up!"  suggested  Susan  Skelley. 

Possibly  she  was  referring  to  the  fire, 
which  had  been  partially  extinguished  by 
an  overflow  from  the  lye  kettle. 

This  was  but  an  incident  in  that  hard 
afternoon  which  proved  to  Anna  Bly  that 
the  gods  had  imposed  a  labor  beyond  her 
capacity. 

The  sun  was  slanting  far  westward  when 
Henry  had  at  last  mended  the  hoisting  ap- 
paratus. Much  to  the  indignation  of  little 
Kipps,  the  reins  were  passed  over  to  Zudie, 
and  another  basket  of  prunes  was  dipped, 
hoisted  and  emptied  upon  the  trays. 

"They're  quare  lookin',"  moaned  Susan 
Skelley,  studying  the  lye-immersed  fruit 
which  Anna  had  spread  across  the  slats. 

Queer  indeed !  Half  the  prunes  had  failed 
to  wither  properly,  had  swollen  to  the  dis- 
gusting dimensions  which  experts  in  the 
craft  describe  as  frog  bellies.  The  Japanese 
workmen,  as  she  had  watched  them,  had 
always  brought  up  a  few  frog  bellies  and 
cast  them  aside  as  food  for  swine. 

"Perhaps  the  solution  is  too  strong," 
suggested  the  suddenly  useful  Henry. 

Therefore  they  added  a  bucket  of  water. 
The  next  bucket  to  come  out  of  the  lye  con- 
tained little  besides  frog  bellies. 

"It's  more  lye  yer're  needin',"  declared 
Susan,  Skelley  with  an  air  of  superior  wis- 
dom. 

More  lye  was  added.  The  prunes  that 
followed  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
convention  of  frogs,  horribly  distended  with 
feeding. 

Even  this  problem  might  have  yielded  to 
experimentation,  but  the  sneering  gods 
willed  otherwise. 


All  afternoon  the  little  girl,  Nan,  had 
been  scrambling  in,  out  and  over  every  ob- 
ject on  the  scene  of  vain  endeavor".  Inspired 
by  her  seven  years'  genius  for  getting  in  the 
way,  she  had  buzzed  like  a  busy  gnat  in 
Anna's  ear.  Far  too  distracted  to  compre- 
hend, Anna  had  been  but  vaguely  aware  of 
the  bright  head  and  checkered  pinafore. 

"Go  sit  on  the  wagon  with  Kipps,  dear," 
or  "Don't  play  so  near  the  horse,"  or  "Keep 
away  from  the  kettle,  Nan,"  she  had  re- 
peated unconsciously  as  though  her  other 
mind — her  maternal  mind — were  speaking 
for  her,  watchfully  guarding  the  thing  it 
loved. 

Then  out  of  the  confusion  there  had 
come  a  scream,  a  child's  scream,  followed  by 
Zudie's  cry,  "Oh,  Nan!" 

There  was  a  horrid  scrambling  on  the 
platform.  Anna's  first  thought  was  that 
her  baby  had  fallen  into  the  boiling  caldron. 
She  saw  prunes  and  boxes  flying  into  air, 
while  Henry  Johnson's  skinny  arms  and 
legs  performed  the  antics  of  a  dancing 
skeleton.  At  the  foot  of  the  platform  a  bun- 
dle of  blue  gingham  marked  Nan's  small 
form,  where  it  had  fallen. 

"My  baby!"  shrieked  Anna,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  beside  the  motionless  heap. 

A  thin  trickle  of  blood  stained  the  light 
hair  and  dripped  slowly  into  the  mother's 
lap.  Then  Nan  opened  her  eyes  and  began 
to  cry,  a  pitiful,  welcome  sound. 

"Baby,  what  have  you  done!"  moaned 
Anna,  striving  to  stanch  the  blood  with  a 
corner  of  her  apron. 

"Henry  wouldn't  give  me  any  prunes!" 
wailed  Nan. 

"She  was  crawlin'  into  the  kittle,"  ex- 
plained Susan,  "an'  she'd  'a'  got  there  but 
for  Hinry.  Bad  luck  to  um,  he  most  kilt  'er 
doin'  ut." 

So  closed  the  day's  work. 

Susan,  after  carrying  Nan  into  the  house, 
made  a  rough  and  ready  diagnosis.  The 
small  girl,  snatched  from  the  boiling  kettle 
by  Henry's  quick  hand,  had  struck  her 
head  on  a  corner  of  the  platform.  It  was  no 
sefious  cut,  and  before  six  o'clock  Nan  was 
asleep  in  bed,  Susan  having  served  as  both 
nurse  and  surgeon. 

After  supper  the  sisters,  heartbroken 
with  fatigue  and  too  discouraged  for  talk, 
were  sitting  in  the  pretty  parlor  for  whose 
decoration  Anna  had  spent  beyond  her 
means.  They  still  maintained  a  show  of 
calm,  and  would  have  gone  through  that 
bad  hour  without  breaking  the  thread  of 
their  straining  nerves  had  not  Kipps  come 
in  with  just  the  question  to  work  mischief. 
His  hair  was  tousled  and  in  his  gummy  little 
hands  he  held  a  remarkable  fabrication  of 
sticks  and  canvas. 

"I'm  making  a  model  airplane,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  when  it  flies  it'll  put  all  those 
bum  Japanese  kites  out  of  business." 

"You  shouldn't  be  so  slangy,  dear," 
cautioned  his  mother  wearily. 

"  Say,  moms,"  persisted  Kipps,  "we  don't 
know  anything  about  dipping  prunes  really, 
do  we?" 

"I'm  afraid  we  don't,"  admitted  Anna. 

"  What  we  ought  to  have  is  a  he-man  on 
the  place.  Henry  Johnson's  all  right,  but 
he's  an  awful  highbrow.  Why  don't  we 
telephone  to  Dune  Leacy  and  " 

"It's  time  you  were  in  bed,  Kipps. 
Come  kiss  your  mother  and  trot!" 

Kipps  hesitated  over  his  aviation  ex- 
periment, then  came  over  to  throw  himself 
in  his  mother's  arms. 

"Why  don't  you,  moms?  "  he  coaxed,  his 
head  buried  against  her  shoulder. 

"You're  asking  too  many  questions, 
dear,"  said  Anna  softly,  passing  her  fingers 
through  the  heavy,  sun-bleached  hair. 
"Now  go  to  bed,  and  don't  mess  every- 
thing up  with  that  airplane." 

As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  Zudie 
looked  up  from  the  magazine  she  had  been 
studying  with  unseeing  eyes. 

"Ann,"  she  said,  "there  was  a  lot  of 
sense  in  what  Kipps  suggested." 

"Don't,  please!"  cried  Anna,  closing  her 
eyes. 

"I  wouldn't,"  persisted  her  sister,  "but 
we've  got  ourselves  in  a  tight  corner." 

"Are  you  blaming  me  for  that?" 

Anna  sat  up,  her  face  flushed,  her  eye- 
balls aching  dreadfully.  If  people  would 
only  let  her  alone ! 

"I'm  not  blaming  you  for  anything," 
Zudie  went  on,  but  her  face  had  become 
drawn  under  the  stress  of  a  temper  which 
would  have  its  way. 

"We're  in  a  tight  fix,  I  tell  you,"  she  said 
rapidly,  as  though  her  tongue  had  loosed 
itself  from  a  controlling  brain.  "We're  here 
in  the  wilds,  surrounded  by  Japanese,  not  a 
(Continued  on  Page  108) 
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Winter  ways 
of  caring  for  children's  tender  skins 

Noted  dermatologist  says  special  care 
musT:  be  taken  in  washing 


THE  texture  of  children's  skin  is  so  fine 
and  tender  that  it  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  slightest  irritation. 
Exposure  to  cold  makes  it  "chap"  easily; 
bringing  on  a  harsh,  roughened  condition 
that  frequently  results  in  painful  cracking 
and  bleeding. 

Well-known  skin  specialist 
explains  chapping 
Dr.  Wm.  Allen  Pusey,  in  his  book  on  "The 
Care  of  the  Skin  and  Hair,"  explains  chap- 
ping as  a  condition  induced  by  dryness  of 
the  skin.  It  does  not  commonly  occur  in 
warm  weather  because  then  the  sweat  and 
fat  glands  keep  the  skin  thoroughly  oiled. 
"The  dry,  cold,  irritating  winds  of  winter; 
too  frequent  washing,  especially  with  strong 
soaps ;  failure  to  dry  the  parts  thoroughly 
after  washing  so  that  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  dry  air  of  winter 
causes  sudden  dryness  of  the  skin — these 
are  the  conditions  which  cause  the  skin  to 
chap,"  says  Dr.  Pusey. 

Preventive  Measures 
Special  attention  must  be  given  the  skin 
in  winter  to  avoid  or  overcome  chapping, 
according  to  this  authority.  Too  frequent 
and  vigorous  use  of  strong  soap  and  water 
thins  unduly  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin 


and  removes  the  fat  which  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  a  supple,  resistant  skin. 
His  advice  is  to  bathe  the  skin  very  gently 
with  a  pure,  mild  toilet  soap;  dry  it  thor- 
oughly by  wiping  and  dabbing  with  a  soft 
towel,  after  which  it  should  be  greased 
lightly. 

The  choice  of  a  soap  for  children's  use  is 
highly  important.  Strong  soap  is  always 
irritating  to  their  delicate  skin ;  but  doubly 
so  in  winter  when  the  tendency  to  chap  is 
so  great. 

Wool  Soap  is  a  children's  soap.  It  suits 
the  needs  of  their  delicate  skin.  Every  ma- 
terial used  in  it  is  essentially  pure.  The 
tallow  and  oils,  which  practically  determine 
soap  quality,  are  fine  and  pure  enough 
to  eat. 

It  does  all  that  soap  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  children's  skins;  it  cleanses  thoroughly 
and  supplies  the  necessary  fats  to  keep  the 
cleansing  process  from  drying  the  skin  ex- 
cessively and  inducing  a  painful  chapped 
condition. 

A  trial  cake  for  children's  use 
Let  the  children  try  Wool  Soap  for  winter 
use.  May  we  send  you  one  of  our  special 
trial  size  cakes  for  them?  The  coupon 
with  4c  in  stamps  will  bring  it.  Swift 
&  Company,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Swift       Company,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  4c  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  me 
Trial  Cake  of  Wool  Soap. 

Name  


Address. 

4258 
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friendly  soul  in  sight.  And  you  hadn't  any 
business  quarreling  with  Dune  Leacy.  He 
might  have  " 

"You  mustn't  talk  like  that  to  me," 
Anna  broke  in.  Then  a  spiteful  imp  took 
possession  of  her  and  prompted  her  to  ask: 
"While  you're  arranging  my  life  for  me, 
why  don't  you  settle  your  own?  If  you 
hadn't  been  perfectly  perverse,  you  would 
have  taken  Sid  Footridge  and  got  yourself 
out  of  this  mess." 

"I  don't  care  to  discuss  it,"  proclaimed 
Zudie  as  she  swept  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  then  that  Anna  gave  way  to 
tears — the  easy,  unreasoning  tears  of  a 
child.  She  was  so  tired !  And  so  alone !  In 
the  darkness  of  despair  she  thought  of  the 
poor,  crazed  Japanese  woman  who  had 
taken  matters  in  her  own  hands  and 
hanged  herself  by  a  belt  out  in  the  garage. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  ghosts  was  not  a 
fabrication  of  Oki's  scheming  mind.  Per- 
haps the  Japanese  laborers  were  right  in 
leaving  a  place  which  some  evil  demon  had 
marked  with  his  everlasting  curse. 

Passed  then  a  ten  days  of  folded  hands 
and  of  waiting.  Waiting  for  what?  Not 
any  help  from  Shimba  certainly,  for  the 
crisis  seemed  to  have  driven  him  into  a 
state  of  gentle  idiocy.  Every  morning  he 
would  crank  up  his  short-nosed  car  and  go 
rattling  away  with  the  cheerful  announce- 
ment: "I  know  prenty  good  Japanese  boy 
somewhere." 

Shimba's  somewhere  was  a  land  of 
empty  dreams  apparently,  for  he  always 
returned  about  nightfall  to  back  his  tinny 
car  into  the  shed  behind  his  hut: 

"To-morrer,"  he  would  grin,  "I  go  fetch 
boy  somewhere  else." 

Into  the  somewhere  his  picture  bride 
seemed  to  have  been  swallowed.  Anna  was 
far  too  miserable  to  inquire  about  this 
latest  disappearance.  As  days  went  on 
she  ceased  to  care  about  her  rotting  har- 
vest; ceased  to  care  much  as  a  marooned 
sailor  ceases  to  care  for  food .  Sometimes  she 
would  wander  through  the  orchard  to  look 
with  lackluster  eyes  at  the  fruit  which  lay 
in  piles,  black  and  sodden.  Flocks  of  birds 
came  out  of  the  sky  to  feast  upon  her  loss. 

Occasionally  she  would  wake  to  the 
horror  and  ask  the  empty  air — the  air 
which  sent  her  only  predatory  fowl — 
"Isn't  there  anything  to  be  done?" 

Poor  Zudie!  With  what  patient  endur- 
ance she  worked  to  fill  the  breach!  For 
hours  she  would  stand  at  the  telephone, 
pleading  with  employment  agencies.  Every 
day  she  would  take  to  the  road,  Henry 
Johnson  sitting  languidly  at  the  wheel,  to 
search  in  person  among  the  jungles  where 
that  shy  bird,  labor,  might  be  in  hiding. 
She  would  come  home  at  night  and  try  to 
convert  her  failures  into  the  form  of  comic 
anecdotes,  telling  how  Henry,  acting  as 
her  envoy,  had  visited  Japanese  boarding 
houses  with  his  highfaluting  pleas. 

Once  she  came  triumphantly  back  with 
two  dusty  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
They  were  blear-eyed  brigands  of  the 
species  known  as  fruit  bums.  Like  unclean 
birds,  they  were  wont  to  follow  the  harvest 
season  from  Imperial  Valley  to  Napa 
Valley  with  the  single  object— to  make  the 
maximum  wage  with  the  minimum  service. 
These  two  specimens  were,  of  course,  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World. 

To  demonstrate  their  independence  they 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  on  the  Bly  farm, 
sleeping  most  of  the  time.  At  sunset  they 
went  on  strike  and  demanded  five  dollars 
apiece,  a  full  day's  pay.  Anna  paid  the 
bribe  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  were 
dangerous  men,  with  cruel,  weak  and  crim- 
inal faces.  Then  again  the  calm  of  despair 
settled  upon  her  acres. 

The  morning  after  their  quarrel,  Zudie 
had  come  to  her  sister  to  apologize  and  be 
very  sweet.  Anna  had  been  sweet  too,  but 
she  hadn't  really  cared.  Nothing  seemed 
to  matter  now. 

Shimba  contributed  his  share  by  de- 
veloping a  weakness  hitherto  unsuspected. 
He  had  taken  to  bootlegger  whisky.  In  the 
evening,  after  he  had  put  away  his  flivver, 
he  would  wander  through  the  orchards,  a 
dizzy  smile  on  his  unbeautiful  face  as  he 
sang  his  native  war  songs  or  debated  aloud 
with  himself.  One  evening  at  dusk  Anna 
found  him  alone,  giggling  emptily  and 
clasping  his  horny  hands  as  if  in  self- 
congratulation. 

"Rotten!"  he  chanted,  pointing  dra- 
matically at  the  wreck  of  the  fruit  harvest. 

This  brief  comment  proved  more  than 
she  could  bear.  She  flew  at  him  like  a 
vixen,  ordered  him  off  the  place,  com- 
manded him  to  do  something,  to  bring  her 


help  or  drown  himself.  Shimba  took  it  all 
with  a  beatific  smile,  and  shambled  away 
to  the  tuneless  tune  of  his  native  chant. 

That  was  the  worst  night  of  all  for  Anna 
Bly.  The  pain,  which  never  left  her  eyes, 
was  growing  insufferable.  Figures  and 
events  were  all  awry  in  her  poor  head.  She 
scolded  Kipps  harshly,  unreasonably,  and 
failed  to  understand  what  Zudie  was  saying 
to  her.  She  refused  her  supper,  and  when 
the  moon  rose  among  the  drifting  clouds 
she  went  again  to  wander  through  her  mock- 
ing acres.  The  smell  of  rotting  fruit  sick- 
ened her,  yet  she  walked  through  it  with  a 
morbid  stubbornness.  Too  late  to  do  any- 
thing now!  Or  was  it?  Half  a  harvest  still 
clung  to  the  abominable  branches.  She 
could  see  the  heavy  fruit  gleaming  mock- 
ingly under  the  moon. 

What  was  that?  Something  stirred  just 
beyond  her.  Among  the  trunks  she  could 
see  a  white  skirt  flitter,  pause  and  flitter 
again.  Could  it  be?  Had  the  maddened 
woman  who  had  done  herself  to  death  

Anna  stood  stricken,  still  as  any  trunk 
among  the  orchard  rows. 

"Anna!"  she  heard  the  call,  and  it  was  a 
frozen  minute  before  she  recognized  her 
sister's  voice. 

"Anna,  my  dear,"  cried  Zudie,  coming 
into  full  moonlight,  "you  shouldn't  be  out 
this  way  with  nothing  round  you.  It's 
dreadfully  cold." 

"I'm  not  cold,"  said  Anna  impatiently. 

Zudie  laid  a  hand  over  her  sister's  fore- 
head, and  almost  dragged  her  into  the 
house.  There  was  no  need  of  force,  because 
Anna  came  gently  enough.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  pleasant. 
Then  she  would  think  of  Mrs.  Shimba's 
ghostly  form,  of  the  frightful  specter  hang- 
ing to  a  beam. 

"I  can't  settle  anything,"  she  kept  saying 
over  and  over. 

"If  ye'd  only  listen  to  reason,  an'  not  go 
tryin'  somethin'  ye  can't  finish  ye'd  be  a 
well  woman  the  now,"  Susan  Skelley  was 
telling  her  out  of  the  confusion.  "Bed's  th' 
place  for  ye,  an'  there  ye  should  'a'  been 
these  manny  days." 

Anna  was  vaguely  aware  that  someone 
had  undressed  her  and  that  she  was  lying  in 
a  bed  of  fire,  working,  working  to  make 
something  out  of  the  puzzle.  Familiar 
shapes  she  recognized  now  and  then;  she 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  them  through  a 
bright  tube  which  shut  everything  else  out 
of  her  sight.  She  saw  Kipps  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  tube,  his  face  white  as  the  night 
drawers  he  wore. 

"Moms,"  he  was  saying,  "you  just  stop 
worrying!  I  guess  we  can  fix  things  all 
right." 

Then  he,  too,  faded  away. 

Out  of  jumbled  visions  of  Japanese  ghosts 
and  heavy  fruit  trays  and  Oki's  irritating 
politeness  and  Dune  Leacy's  roughly  sooth- 
ing laugh,  she  woke  to  reason,  and  found 
that  a  shabby  little  man  with  an  abalone 
watch  charm  was  holding  her  by  the  wrist. 

"How  long  has  she  been  this  way?"  he 
was  asking  in  that  sick-room  whisper  which 
falls  like  a  pall  on  the  invalid's  sense. 

"Since  ten  o'clock,"  Zudie's  cool  voice 
was  responding. 

In  the  dim  light  Anna  could  read  the  dial 
of  a  round-faced  clock  in  the  hall.  Half 
past  four. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  declared,  struggling 
to  sit  up. 

"You  will  be,  Mrs.  Bly,"  smiled  the 
shabby  man.  "But  you'd  better  take  it 
easy.  It's  a  hectic  time,  getting  in  the  fruit 
crop.  And  I  guess  these  labor  condi- 
tions  " 

"We'll  settle  that  all  right!"  cut  in 
Zudie  in  the  voice  of  a  benevolent  liar  in- 
tent upon  easing  the  sick  mind. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  so  long,"  apologized  the 
doctor.  "Another  obstetrical  case — Japa- 
nese." 

He  went  fumbling  among  his  instru- 
ments to  bring  out  a  small  nickel-plated  case. 

"If  you'll  just  bring  me  a  teaspoon,"  he 
said  to  Zudie  and,  turning  to  Anna,  asked: 
"You  won't  object  to  a  quarter  grain  of 
morphia?" 

"I  won't  object  to  anything,"  moaned 
Anna,  turning  her  tired  head  upon  the  pil- 
low. 

After  the  needle  had  pricked  her  skin, 
the  doctor  tiptoed  over  to  the  light  and 
turned  it  down.  Then  he  pulled  a  chair  to 
her  bedside  and  sat  stark  and  patient  in 
the  semidarkness.  His  spectral  appearance 
made  her  nervous.  She  wished  he  would 
go.  Then  she  looked  into  his  kindly  Cau- 
casian features  and  felt  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  white  man's  presence.  A  delicious  soft- 
ness was  stealing  through  her  veins. 


When  she  woke  hot  sunlight  showed  un- 
der the  eastern  window  shade.  Anna  lay 
languid  and  relaxed.  She  was  very  still, 
wondering  a  little  that  her  worries  of  the 
night  should  have  passed  so  peacefully 
away.  She  was  only  tired— too  tired  to 
worry. 

Zudie  came  in  quietly,  and  from  beneath 
half-closed  lids  Anna  studied  the  face  she 
loved.  Zudie  looked  very  pale  and  more 
solemn  than  she  had  ever  appeared  before. 
Her  eyes  were  rimmed  with  red.  Had  she 
been  crying? 

"Zudie,  come  here,"  said  Anna,  putting 
out  her  hand.  "You're  not  worrying  about 
me,  are  you?" 

"No,  dear,"  replied  Zudie.  "You  gave 
me  rather  a  start  last  night.  But  you're  a 
lot  better,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  perfectly  all  right.  You  look  so 
beat  out.  You  must  get  some  sleep." 

"Oh,  I'm  fit  as  a  fiddle.   It's  only  " 

A  little  girl  in  a  calico  pinafore  appeared 
at  the  door,  a  patch  of  sticking  plaster 
showing  under  her  blond  curls. 

"Good  morning,  Nan!"  cried  Anna. 
"Aren't  you  coming  in  to  kiss  your  moms?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  child,  but  she  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"You'd  better  run  away!"  commanded 
Zudie,  a  curious  concern  in  her  troubled 
eyes. 

"I  want  Kipps,"  declared  Nan,  her 
hands  clasped  stubbornly  behind  her. 
"Kipps?" 

A  fearful  intuition  caused  Anna  to  sit 
bolt  upright  in  bed. 

"Zudie,  what's  the  matter?  What's  the 
matter  with  Kipps?" 

"Nothing,  dear.  Now  lie  down.  Kipps 
is  all  right." 

"He  ain't  all  right!"  declared  Nan,  be- 
ginning to  sniffle.  "He's  went  away. 
Somebody's  took  him.  Last  night  he  was 
in  bed,  and  his  clothes  is  there,  and  he  ain't 
there." 

"Tell  me  the  truth,"  demanded  Anna  in 
a  soft  and  terrible  tone. 
"He's  gone,"  began  Zudie. 
"Gone?" 

Zudie  spoke  in  the  dry  voice  which  we 
use  when  the  worst  must  be  told. 

"Susan's  been  out  hunting  for  him  since 
dawn — she  found  his  bed  empty.  I  can't 
think  it's  serious — oh,  Anna!" 

"And  you've  let  me  lie  here!"  raved  the 
mother,  leaping  out  of  bed.  "Why  haven't 
you  told  me?" 

"How  could  I?  Anna,  dear,  please  " 

But  Anna  Bly  was  beyond  reasoning 
with.  She  stood  there  in  her  night  clothes, 
her  hair  disheveled  and  in  her  eyes  as  wild  a 
look  as  ever  came  from  the  old  fox  woman 
of  the  orchards. 

"He  might  come  back  any  time,"  Zudie's 
brave  voice  was  repeating  through  the  evil 
enchantment. 

"Yes,  he  might  come  back,"  echoed 
Anna's  white  lips. 

There  came  into  her  troubled  soul  a  bit- 
ter voice  to  say:  "Nothing  that  is  lost 
comes  back ! "  And  Anna  had  lost  so  much ! 

"You  say  he's  gone?"  she  resumed  the 
stupid  question.  "Of  course,  there's  some 
mistake." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  Zudie's  soothing  voice  came 
to  her.  "Get  back  into  bed,  please.  We'll 
bring  him  to  you." 

Susan  Skelley  came  in  at  that  instant, 
and  the  sick  woman's  brain  confused  her 
appearance  with  a  terrific  racket  like  the 
grinding  of  machinery  and  the  blowing  of 
horns. 

"Look  out  o'  the  winda,  wud  ye!"  she 
demanded.  "An'  ef  ye'll  tell  what's  there 
I'll  eat  ut." 

Zudie  was  the  first  to  look.  No  sooner 
had  she  torn  aside  the  curtains  than  she 
screamed  aloud. 

"Anna,  look!  Darling— it's  all  right! 
See  what  he's  brought!" 

Anna  now  realized  that  the  mechanical 
roaring  had  come  from  the  driveway  out- 
side. Leaning  feebly  against  the  window 
ledge,  she  beheld  a  spectacle  stranger  than 
any  that  her  fever  dreams  had  summoned. 

A  long  procession  was  coming  slowly 
down  the  orchard  road.  To  the  fore  a  shin- 
ing automobile  made  its  dignified  progress 
toward  the  house.  Following  close  behind 
came  a  heavy  service  truck,  its  body  brim- 
ming over  with  sooty-faced,  turbaned  little 
men. 

Directly  below  the  bedroom  window  the 
automobile  came  to  a  halt.  Who  was  that 
all  brilliant  in  the  purity  of  night  drawers 
who,  held  aloft  by  strong  arms,  waved  fran- 
tically in  the  morning  sun? 

"Kipps!" 

(Continued  on  Page  112) 
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AUTO  TUBE 
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ON  every  "Ton  Tested"  Tube 
you  will  find   the  name 
Pennsylvania. i 

In  every  "Ton  Tested"  Tube  you 
will  find  those  unusual  ser- 
vice qualities  which  make 
that  name  what  it  is  today. 

Yet  ordinary  makes  cost  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 
COMPANY  gf  AMERICA 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  Vacuum 
Cup  Cord  and  Fabric  Tires 
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se  it  generously!  That's  the  way  to 

enjoy  a  spread,  especially  on  pan- 
cakes with  plenty  of  syrup. 

When  you  use  Morris  Supreme 
Margarine  you  don't  need  to  skimp 
on  the  amount.  For  this  delicious 
spread  represents  a  big  saving  on 
your  grocery  bill. 

The  whole  family  can  use  plenty 
and  still  it's  economical.  It's  equally 
good  for  cooking  and  baking:  as  great 
a  money-saver  in  the  kitchen  as  on 
the  table. 

The  famous  Morris  yellow  and  black 
label  is  your  assurance  that  the 
product  will  always  be  right! 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

Trackers  and  T'rovisioners 
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(Continued  from  Page  108) 

Anna  threw  open  the  window  and 
screamed  his  name. 

"  Mother!"  the  runaway  bawled  out.  "I 
told  you  I  would— I've  fetched  'em, 
mother!" 

Then  it  was  that  Anna  got  sight  of  the 
strong  man  who  was  holding  Kipps  at  arm's 
length.  Dune  Leacy  sat  there  blushing  like 
an  American  Beauty  rose. 

XXIII 

AS  KIPPS  had  said,  what  the  place  needed 
n  was  a  he-man.  And  during  the  first  days 
of  Anna's  convalescence  the  he-man  was 
there  much  of  the  time,  and  his  influence 
always.  She  felt  his  strength  in  the  busy 
harvest  scene  outside,  for  the  mysterious 
little  Hindus  labored  tirelessly,  as  if  galva- 
nized by  Leacy's  power,  seen  or  unseen. 

The  doctor  had  told  her  not  to  worry, 
and  she  was  too  languid  to  contemplate  her 
troubles  with  any  degree  of  zest.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  be  taken  care  of.  To-morrow  she 
might  reckon  the  costs,  but  to-day  was  for 
rest. 

Leacy  came  almost  every  day,  but  his 
appearances  were  usually  businesslike.  He 
no  longer  joked  about  the  antiquity  of  her 
prune-dipping  apparatus.  Instead  he  made 
the  crude  contrivance  his  serious  concern. 
From  her  hammock  couch  on  the  veranda 
she  would  watch  his  active  figure  as  he 
stood  on  the  platform  bossing  the  lye  kettle. 
Sometimes  his  heroic  pose  would  remind 
her  of  Sydney  Carton  about  to  face  the 
cruel  kiss  of  Madame  Guillotine. 

"It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do," 
he  might  have  been  saying;  but  his  words 
were  actually  less  dramatic  and  more  he- 
mannish  than  that. 

He  knew  every  Hindu  by  name;  more 
than  that,  he  knew  every  dark  spot  on 
every  Hindu's  ancestry.  He  was  never 
wasteful  with  his  oaths,  but  when  they 
came  they  hit  true  to  the  mark.  He  han- 
dled the  little  sooty  men  with  a  rough  good 
humor,  and  they  seemed  to  adore  him. 
Prunes  flew  from  orchard  to  kettle,  from 
kettle  to  drying  ground. 

"  Moms,"  said  Kipps,  breathless  with  ad- 
miration, "Dune  can  get  work  out  of  any- 
thing. He  even  makes  Henry  Johnson 
come  to  time." 

"Can  he  get  work  out  of  you?"  asked 
Anna. 

"  Me?  "  Kipps'  eyes  shone  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  idol.  "Why,  moms,  he  can't  get 
along  without  me.  He  says  so  himself." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Dune  Leacy  would 
come  rather  self-consciously  to  the  porch  and 
sit  a  while  beside  tbie  hammock.  Though 
their  talks  were  cheerful  and  pleasant,  they 
never  reached  the  note  of  that  radiant  af- 
ternoon when  Dune  had  made  his  prepos- 
terous wager.  When  she  tried  to  thank 
him  for  the  generous  thing  he  had  done 
he  would  color  a  little  and  resort  to  "Oh, 
pshaw!"  then  turn  the  subject. 

Between  him  and  Kipps,  however,  she 
managed  to  get  a  fairly  accurate  account  of 
what  had  brought  him  to  her  rescue  as 
miraculously  as  though  Aladdin  had  rubbed 
his  lamp  and  a  genie  had  appeared  out  of 
thin  Arabian  air. 

"Kipps  had  Paul  Revere  beaten  at  the 
first  turn,"  was  the  way  Dune  expressed  it 
when  he  related  that  call  in  the  dead  of 
night  which  had  summoned  him  from 
sleep. 

Iron-shod  hoof  had  been  heard  beating 
the  road  up  to  the  Leacy  house  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Dune  had  poked 
his  head  from  an  upper  window  to  behold 
a  tiny  white-clad  figure  mounted  on  an 
ancient  brown  horse  whose  shaggy  hide 
gleamed  with  sweat  under  a  sinking  moon. 

"Hey  there,  Dune,"  a  treble  voice  had 
shrilled,  "the  Japs  are  on  a  strike!" 

"  Whose  Japs?  "  Dune  had  inquired,  rub- 
bing sleep  from  his  eyes. 

"Mom's,"  the  small  voice  had  replied. 

Marietta  Leacy  was  away  on  a  visit  to 
New  York,  therefore  Dune,  as  lord  of 
bachelor's  hall,  had  received  his  unexpected 
guest  and  wrung  the  facts  from  him.  There 
had  been  no  workers  on  the  Brand  farm  for 
more  than  a  week;  prunes  were  rotting,  the 
year's  harvest  was  going  to  waste.  Kipps' 
mother  had  collapsed  under  the  strain. 
Therefore  the  boy  had  taken  matters  into 
his  own  hands,  crawled  out  of  bed  and 
climbed  upon  Rodger's  bare  back. 

Dune  had  gone  forth  at  dawn  to  parley 
with  his  Hindus.  A  gang  of  twenty  men 
had  been  laid  off  the  night  before,  so  the 
case  had  proved  comparatively  simple.  . 

"I'll  never  forget  it,"  said  Anna  when 
Dune,  sitting  stiffly  beside  the  box  ham- 
mock, explained  it  all. 
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"Pshaw!"  said  Dune.  He  flushed  again, 
then  added  the  uneasy  assurance:  "I 
wouldn't  see  a  neighbor  get  in  wrong  like 
that!" 

What  was  happening  in  Dune  Leacy's 
heart?  Fight  it  away  as  she  might,  the 
question  constantly  recurred. 

Anna  had  few  callers  during  her  weeks  of 
invalidism.  Shimba  came  once  or  twice 
when  Zudie  relaxed  her  vigilance,  and  it 
was  plain  that  the  unsuccessful  manager 
was  far  from  pleased  with  Dune's  solution 
of  the  labor  problem. 

"Those  Hindu  very  bad  boy!"  he  com- 
plained. 

"They're  better  than  nobody,  aren't 
they?"  asked  Anna,  giving  way  to  her 
irritation  in  defiance  of  doctor's  orders. 

"Mebbe  yes.  Mebbe  no.  They  do  not 
think  nice  with  Japanese." 

"I  choose  to  have  them  here,"  declared 
Anna,  thoroughly  roused.  "This  is  my 
farm,  and  half  the  crop  is  mine.  If  you 
can't  find  labor  to  pick  the  fruit  you've  got 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  men  I  bring  in." 

Black  coals  glared  spitefully  through  the 
slits  in  Shimba's  mask. 

"Pretty  bad  job  from  those  Hindu  race," 
was  his  only  defense  as  he  shambled  away. 

Mrs.  Awaga,  the  preacher's  wife,  came 
almost  every  morning,  and  her  calls  were 
never  unwelcome.  Of  all  her  acquaintances 
among  the  Japanese,  Anna  found  in  this 
prim  little  being  the  one  satisfactory  exam- 
ple. She  was  a  Christian  woman,  without 
any  display  of  piety  or  sirupy  cant.  She 
seemed  to  approach  life's  tangled  problems 
with  goodness  and  simplicity  and  a  pure 
faith,  almost  primitive. 

The  gilded  shadow  of  Buddhism  across 
from  her  husband's  shabby  church  never 
ceased  to  trouble  her. 

"My  husband  say  I  am  jealous,"  she 
remarked  in  one  of  her  confidences.  "But 
he,  too,  takes  it  much  inside  his  heart.  I 
often  search  myself  to  ask  if  it  is  jealousy. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  of  that  there.  But 
the  thought  of  it  always  make  me  sad. 

"My  husband  and  I" — in  nearly  every 
breath  she  spoke  adoringly  of  the  wee  man 
in  the  frock  coat — "it  make  us  so  happy 
when  we  were  called  to  that  church." 

It  was  as  though  she  were  mentioning 
St.  Thomas'  on  Fifth  Avenue! 

"We  had  been  a  long  time  in  America, 
working  in  mission  schools.  My  husband 
had  always  said  that  America  was  best 
ground  for  spreading  good  gospel.  Then 
think  how  pleased  we  get  when  we  came  to 
this  church  in  this  midst  of  such  a  large 
community !  My  husband  says  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  great  door  to  freedom  in 
Japan.  Idolatry  is  sickness  that  keep  us 
apart  from  other  civilized  people.   So  long 
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as  we  bow  down  to  idol— either  of  flesh 
or  stone — we  cannot  enter  the  house  of 
democracy." 

"Who  is  your  idol  of flesh?"asked  Anna, 
intrigued  by  the  odd  phrase. 

"The  Mikado."  Mrs.  Awaga  lowered 
her  voice  when  she  said  it — did  she  bob 
slightly,  or  was  that  a  fancy  on  Anna's 
part?  "And  our  idols  of  stone  are  his 
ancestors. 

"There  are  many  bad  Christians  in 
America,"  she  went  on.  "But  your  spirit 
is  Christian.  Japan's  soul  still  pagan.  My 
husband  wishes  that  it  shall  be  changed. 
So  we  saw  a  great  chance  in  this  town  of 
Bly.  Then  what  happen?  The  Beneficent 
Society  came  smiling  to  praise  us  and  ask 
that  we  should  teach  Japanese  to  the  chil- 
dren in  order  that  they  should  not  forget 
mother  tongue." 

Mrs.  Awaga  swept  a  delicate  yellow  hand 
toward  the  golden  emblem  of  Buddha, 
just  visible  above  the  prune  trees. 

"But  Buddhism  and  Shinto  are  so  dif- 
ferent," Anna  objected.  "The  one  teaches 
a  sort  of  impersonal  Nirvana,  the  other 
sticks  to  materialism  and  ancestor  wor- 
ship." 

"In  that  temple,"  declared  the  little 
woman  solemnly,  "you  behold — what  do 
you  Americans  call  it? — camouflage.  Shinto 
stands  behind  the  lotus  flower.  Mikado 
worship  gets  back  behind  all.  And  so  you 
see  my  husband's  congregation  going  across 
the  street  so  that  they  see  plenty  gold  when 
they  pray." 

When  Marietta  Leacy  returned  from  the 
East  she  hastened  to  the  Bly  farm  and 
found  Anna  up  and  stirring.  The  bluff  and 
hearty  Marietta  was  full  as  ever  of  her 
brother's  business. 

"Dune's  getting  to  the  age  where  he  has 
to  decide  a  great  many  things,"  she  hinted 
significantly.  "  Of  course  bachelor's  hall  is 
all  right,  but  Dune's  been  going  it  alone 
too  long." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  these  veiled 
allusions?  In  a  flash  Anna  saw  a  reason 
for  her  asparagus  farmer's  changed  atti- 
tude. It  wasn't  entirely  because  he  hated 
the  Japanese  that  he  had  held  aloof  from  her. 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it,"  Mari- 
etta went  on  in  a  guarded  tone.  "Poor 
Dune  takes  things  harder  than  you'd 
think.  But  I've  prodded  him  up  and  talked 
to  him  as  man  to  man,  and  I  believe  I've 
got  him  to  the  point  where  he'll  see  it 
through." 

Anna  raised  her  i  eyebrows,  inviting 
confidence.  But  that  confidence  never 
came.  Marietta  talked  gayly  on,  painting 
humorous  word  pictures  of  New  York's 
accumulated  horrors  and  marvels.  She  was 
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glad  to  be  back  on  the  island,  she  declared, 
and  if  Dune  took  it  into  his  head  to  turn  her 
out  at  this  late  date  she  would  build  herself 
a  bungalow  behind  the  house  and  stay  in  the 
place  where  Nature  intended  she  should 
live. 

She  left  Anna  pondering  over  a  half- 
open  secret.  How  had  Marietta  prodded 
Dune  up,  and  in  whose  behalf?  How  Anna 
hoped  that  his  sister  had  picked  out  some- 
body good  enough  and  intelligent  enough 
really  to  help  him !  Did  she  wish  that  Dune 
would  love  that  hypothetical  girl  in  return? 
Anna  was  too  much  of  a  woman  for  that. 

Had  she  cared  about  anything,  she  might 
have  experienced  relief  upon  the  day  when 
Dune  Leacy  slouched  on  the  porch  to  an- 
nounce that  the  picking  was  over  for  the 
season  and  his  Hindu  gang  had  gone  its 
way.  The  threatening  clouds  had  with- 
drawn and  autumn  was  flooded  with  sun- 
shine. 

"You've  had  hard  luck,  I'll  say,"  ad- 
mitted Dune  that  afternoon.  "But  there's 
no  use  wasting  our  time  over  post  mortems. 
Farming,  as  I've  said,  is  a  worse  gamble 
than  Wall  Street.  You've  got  about  half 
of  the  normal  crop  dried  in  the  bins,  and 
that's  something — good,  full  fruit.  These 
French  prunes  will  run  between  forty-fifty 
and  fifty-sixty  to  the  pound.  Too  bad !  It 
might  have  been  a  bumper  crop!" 

"I  owe  every  pound  of  it  to  you,"  she 
assured  him  faintly. 

"Pshaw!  Let's  forget  it  and  try  again 
next  year.  And  say,  Anna  " 

He  was  sitting  in  his  favorite  place, 
which  was  the  top  step  of  the  porch,  and 
he  shuffled  rather  awkwardly  before  he 
went  on. 

"Anna,  I've  had  myself  all  stirred  up 
and  going  round  lately.  Maybe  you've  no- 
ticed it." 

"You've  seemed  to  be  a  little— a  little 
abstracted,"  she  admitted,  curiosity  bat- 
tling with  fear  of  what  he  might  say. 

"It's  all  right  now,  Anna,"  he  admitted 
with  a  sheepish  grin.  "At  least  I  think  it  is. 
I'll  know  in  a  few  days." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  resolved  not  to 
force  his  confidence. 

"I'll  be  going  up  to  Oroville  pretty 
soon,"  he  continued  in  the  same  bashful 
vein.  "I  think  I'll  have  news  for  you  when 
I  get  back." 

The  arrival  of  Zudie  and  Kipps  broke 
the  thread,  and  Anna  never  knew  just  how 
he  would  have  finished  it.  But  he  had  told 
her  plainly  enough,  and  if  she  needed 
plainer  telling  his  call  on  the  morrow  put 
her  doubts  into  their  final  resting  place. 

Dune  came  whirling  up  in  his  car,  and 
Miss  Sallie  Bowen,  the  black-eyed  little 
beauty  from  Oroville,  occupied  the  seat 
beside  him.  She  looked  such  a  vivid  young 
thing,  with  her  black  hair  blowing  and  her 
dark  eyes  snapping.  She  glanced  up  and 
smiled  her  triumph  even  before  his  car  had 
stopped  by  the  veranda.  How  remarkably 
pretty  she  was!  Beside  her  vitality  Anna 
felt  herself  fading  to  a  colorless  mist. 

Anna  studied  Miss  Bowen  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  box  hammock,  her  look  never 
far  away  from  Dune  Leacy.  No,  she 
wasn't  as  pretty  as  Zudie.  Or  perhaps  she 
was  prettier,  but  she  lacked  distinction. 
She  reminded  Anna  of  the  sweet,  obvious 
faces  you  see  on  candy  boxes.  Her  manner 
was  proprietorial  whenever  she  spoke  of 
Dune.  She  imitated  his  slang,  criticized 
his  table  manners,  gloried  in  his  anecdotes, 
while  Dune  sat  self-conscious  as  any 
bridegroom-elect  could  possibly  be. 

"We're  touring  to  Oroville  to-morrow, 
aren't  we,  Dune?"  She  gave  him  the  full 
benefit  of  her  lovely  eyes. 

"We  sure  are!"  agreed  Dune  with 
tremendous  heartiness.  Then  he  explained 
for  Anna's  benefit,  "I'm  looking  over  the 
irrigation  system  on  Mr.  Bowen's  place." 

"How  long  will  you  be  gone?"  asked 
Anna,  and  could  have  bitten  her  tongue 
for  the  question.  But  she  had  grown  so  to 
depend  upon  Dune  Leacy! 

"Oh,  a  week  will  settle  that  job,"  de- 
clared Dune  with  a  fearful  carelessness. 

They  shook  hands  at  the  edge  of  the 
porch.  It  was  like  bidding  good-by  to  a 
honeymoon  pair. 

"I've  pulled  off  those  Hindus,"  he  sang 
out  from  his  car.  "I  guess  Kipps  can  han- 
dle what  prunes  you'll  find  from  now  on."j 

Anna  stood  silently  and  watched  the 
handsome  roadster  spin  away.  She  wanted 
Dune  to  have  every  good  thing  in  the 
world,  but  behind  her  wish  there  was  the 
thought  that  Marietta  had  not  chosen  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  her  years. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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The  Confidence  and  Satisfaction   Which  Safety,   Comfort  and  Economy  Bring 

THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 


NO  MATTER  whether  its 
owner  be  man  or  woman, 
and  regardless  of  the  owner's 
previous  motoring  experiences,  the 
Franklin  Sedan  always  leaves  the 
same  impression — one  of  confidence 
and  satisfaction. 

This  feeling  is  something  for  which 
Franklin  light  weight,  flexibility  and 
direct  air  cooling  are  responsible. 
The  Franklin  Sedan  travels  the 
worst  roads  without  jar  and  pound, 
and  leaves  the  driver  and  passengers 
entirely  free  from  any  misgivings. 
This  reduction  of  road  shock  is  made 
clear  in  Franklin  tire  results:  owners 
average  only  three  punctures  to  the 
life  of  an  entire  set — 12,500  miles. 
Blowouts  are  almost  unknown. 


Besides  giving  this  assurance  of 
safety,  the  light  and  flexible  Franklin 
Sedan  handles  more  readily.  It 
starts  quickly,  stops  easily,  cannot 
stall  in  tight  places,  steers  with  a 
touch. 

Complete  cooling  satisfaction  is 
something  which  is  known  to  few 
but  Franklin  owners.  The  Franklin 
Sedan  is  direct  air  cooled,  which 
means  no  anti-freeze  mixtures,  no 
draining  and  re-filling  in  winter,  no 
boiling  in  hot  weather  or  on  long 
grades. 

The  economy  combined  with  these 
other  advantages  is  unmatched  by 
any  other  car.  The  actual  nation- 
wide averages  of  Franklin  owners 
are: 


20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depreciation 

(National  Averages) 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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CROMPTON 

iffllWeather 

CORDUROY 

Resists  Water 

Trousers  made 
of  this  material 
are  always 
strong  and  du- 
rable —  soft  and 
comfortable. 

CROMPTON  "All- 
weather"  CORDU- 
ROY will  not  stiffen, 
shrink  or  lose  its 
color  even  if  you 
get  it  wet. 

Send  for  free  test 
sample  of  this  new 
kind  of  Corduroy. 
Sprinkle  it  and 
watch  the  water 
roll  off  just  like 
quicksilver. 


^CROMPTON 


WU-Weatfierm 
^75 


CORDUROY 


Look  for  this  trade-mark  in  the 
next  pair  of  trousers  you  buy.  ■ 
Sold  by  all  leading  Retail  Stores 

Cromfton-Richmond  Go.  inc. 

31  Hast  31st  Street  New  York 

OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
CORDUROYS  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
I1 


EVEMYBOBY'B  BUSIINBl 


At  one  of  the  Pacific  ports  a  system  is  in 
use  whereby  bags  of  flour,  boxes  of  salmon 
and  other  articles  are  loaded  into  ocean- 
going ships  by  portable  conveyors  used  in 
connection  with  gravity  chutes.  The  chief 
engineer  in  charge  of  this  installation  re- 
ports that  he  has  been  able  to  load  seventy- 
five  tons  of  flour  per  hatch  per  hour  with 
this  system  with  less  physical  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  men  than  was  required  by  the 
old-style  shift-gear  method  which  still  pre- 
vails at  all  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  where  it 
is  seldom  that  a  speed  greater  than  twenty- 
five  tons  per  hatch  per  hour  is  secured. 
What  is  still  more  important,  there  is 
little  breakage  or  wastage  with  the  con- 
veyor system,  while  with  the  New  York 
burtoning  method,  in  which  rope  slings  are 
used,  there  is  considerable  loss  due  to  the 
damage  to  bags  striking  the  hatch  sides. 

Another  important  factor  of  material 
handling  that  appeals  to  both  manage- 
ment and  men,  particularly  the  latter,  is 
the  use  of  these  devices  to  eliminate  the 
dirty  jobs  as  well  as  the  drudgery.  For 
example,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry would  be  able  to  survive  the  labor 
conditions  of  the  present  day  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  The  work  is  not  only 
heavy  and  continuous,  but  the  general  con- 
ditions of  handling  bulk  stuff  from  which 
the  fertilizer  is  made  are  often  objection- 
able. The  resulting  difficulty  of  getting 
efficient  men  for  this  work  has  brought 
about  the  general  use  of  all  types  of  han- 
dling equipment  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 
Among  the  machines  used  are  locomotive 
cranes  and  trolley  hoists  with  grab  buckets; 
tractors  with  trailers  employing  automatic 
dump  cars;  overhead  traveling  cranes  with 
grab  buckets;  portable  bucket  conveyors, 
belt  conveyors  and  piling  and  sacking  ma- 
chines; also,  automatic  dumping  hoppers 
and  various  types  of  elevators. 

One  fertilizer  company  states  that  it  is 
now  piling  bags  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
whereas  in  the  old  method  with  hand  piling 
the  bags  could  be  piled  to  only  one-third 
that  height.  The  company  states  further 
that  the  cost  by  machine  piling  and  stack- 
ing is  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  former  cost, 
the  saving  being  about  fourteen  cents  a  ton. 

An  unusual  case  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  handling  methods  is  that  of  an 
installation  of  a  conveyor  system  at  a  town 
in  the  South.  At  this  point  there  are  thou- 
sands of  bags  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  be 
carried  from  river  barges  up  a  steep  bank 
into  a  storage  warehouse.  Formerly  these 
bags  were  carried  on  the  heads  of  negro 
laborers — a  slow,  back-breaking,  expensive 
job.  To-day,  in  place  of  a  steady  line  of 
men  toiling  up  the  hill,  a  set  of  sectional 
portable  conveyors  take  the  bags  directly 
from  the  deck  of  the  barge  into  the  ware- 
house at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  the  work 
the  men  have  to  do  is  merely  to  carry  the 
bags  from  some  point  on  the  boat  to  the 
end  of  the  conveyor. 

Great  savings  are  now  being  effected  by 
many  concerns  through  using  portable 
loading  and  unloading  machines  of  the 
bucket  type,  which  will  easily  handle  as 
much  as  one  cubic  yard  of  material  per 
minute.  The  economy  of  such  a  system  is 
evidenced  by  the  experience  of  one  large 
company  that  handled  seventeen  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  broken  stone. 
Auto  trucks  were  used,  and  these  carried 
five  cubic  yards  per  load.  The  bucket 
loaders  were  able  to  fill  each  truck  in  five 
minutes,  and  the  saving  over  hand  methods 
amounted  to  fifteen  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
In  addition  to  this  economy  there  was  a 
saving. of  about  twenty  minutes  of  truck 
time  per  trip,  and  four  men  were  released 
for  other  work.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  use  of  the  loading  machine  elimi- 
nated the  necessity  for  purchasing  another 
truck,  while  the  mechanical  loader  cost  only 
one-quarter  as  much  as  the  price  of  a 
truck. 

A  recent  large  installation  of  handling 
and  conveying  machines  has  enabled  one 
of  the  railroads  to  transfer  more  than  five 
hundred  men  from  the  dirty,  hard  labor  of 
shoveling  coal  to  much  cleaner  and  more 
important  work.  The  machine  coal- 
handling  system  in  question  enables  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  to  deliver  as 
many  tons  of  coal  per  hour  into  the  holds  of 
vessels  as  could  formerly  be  delivered  by 
the  combined  hand  labor  of  six  hundred 
thirty-five  men.  During  the  war  that 
mammoth  ship,  the  Leviathan,  was  coaled 
repeatedly  in  twenty-four  hours.    Such  a 


(Concluded  from  Page  36) 

task  in  Japan  and  many  other  countries, 
where  the  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are 
placed  in  baskets  and  then  passed  from  one 
worker  to  another,  would  consume  upward 
of  a  week's  time.  Greater  than  the  loss 
occasioned  in  so  handling  the  coal  is  that 
suffered  by  the  steamship  company  through 
the  idleness  of  the  vessel  for  so  many  days. 

If  someone  fifty  years  ago  had  been  able 
to  predict  actually  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  material  handling  by  the  big 
derricks  and  locomotive  cranes  of  the 
present  day  few  people  would  have  been 
willing  to  credit  the  forecast.  In  one  of  the 
big  flour-milling  plants  three  men  with  the 
aid  of  a  huge  derrick  are  able  to  handle  all 
the  coal  necessary  to  feed  nine  monster 
boilers  ranging  from  two-hundred  fifty 
horse  power  to  six  hundred  horse  power 
each.  This  derrick  is  equipped  with  a  one- 
hundred-twelve-foot  boom  and  a  sixty- 
seven-foot  mast.  Besides  handling  five 
hundred  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  in  eight 
hours  it  spots  dozens  of  railroad  cars  daily, 
and  handles  pieces  of  new  machinery 
weighing  as  much  as  eight  tons. 

In  one  small  town  a  railroad  company 
maintains  a  forty-acre  storage  yard  which 
usually  contains  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  scrap.  A  large  part  of  this 
scrap  is  shifted  in  and  out  of  the  yard  from 
day  to  day,  and  all  the  handling  of  the 
heavy  pieces  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  a  locomotive  crane  equipped  with 
lifting  magnets.  Manually  this  work  could 
not  be  done  at  all;  mechanically  it  requires 
but  the  labor  of  a  few  men,  a  ten  to  twenty 
ton  locomotive  crane  and  electrically 
actuated  magnets.  These  magnets  are 
only  forty-two  inches  in  diameter,  but  will 
lift  and  hold  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  weigh- 
ing three  tons.  The  cranes  will  average 
one  pass  every  thirty  seconds  and  will  load 
a  fifty-ton  car  in  thirty  minutes.  They  also 
do  all  the  car  switching  in  the  yard  and 
can  travel  at  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
Though  handling  scrap  occupies  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  these  cranes,  they  are 
also  employed  for  handling  coal,  limestone, 
gravel  and  similar  bulk  material.  It  is  only 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  take  off  the 
magnet  and  hang  a  one  and  a  half  cubic 
yard  clam-shell  bucket  in  its  place. 

Of  all  recent  inventions  designed  to  re- 
duce the  manual  labor  of  handling  material, 
none  are  more  important  than  tier-lift 
trucks  of  various  types.  The  slowing  down 
in  building  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  brought  about  a  congestion  in 
storage  space,  and  this  trouble  is  being 
partly  overcome  through  the  use  of  these 
trucks,  which  are  not  only  able  to  carry 
goods  from  one  point  to  another  but  will 
stack  the  goods  to  a  considerable  height. 
In  the  plant  of  one  corporation  one  type  of 
tier-lift  truck  is  used,  and  the  company  is 
now  able  to  pile  materials  three  tiers  high 
instead  of  one  tier,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice.  The  new  system  increases  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  plant  from  two 
hundred  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds  of 
material  to  eight  hundred  sixty-four  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  it  is 
always  necessary  first  to  investigate  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  floor  will 
stand  the  added  weight.  If  it  will  bear  the 
increase  the  company  is  fortunate,  for  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  purchase  two  or  three  of 
these  tier-lift  trucks  than  it  is  to  provide 
space  by  enlarging  the  factory  or  warehouse. 

In  one  big  warehouse  the  former  plan  of 
handling  the  big  tobacco  hogsheads  was  to 
do  the  tiering  by  hand,  at  the  same  time 
using  skids  and  man  power  with  ropes. 
This  method  required  eight  men  in  a  gang 
and  footed  up  a  handling  cost  of  thirty-two 
cents  a  ton.  One  power  truck  with  a  tier- 
lift  attachment  was  installed,  and  now  only 
three  men  are  required,  and  the  handling 
cost  has  been  reduced  to  nine  cents  per 
ton.  Another  example  of  like  economy  is 
the  experience  of  a  motor-car  company. 
Balance  wheels,  weighing  approximately 
seven  hundred  pounds  each,  were  stored 
in  single  tiers,  as  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  lift  them  higher  than  the  one  tier. 
Now,  with  the  aid  of  a  tier-lift  truck,  the 
company  is  able  to  store  these  seven- 
hundred-pound  units  three  tiers  high,  sav- 
ing about  forty-five  hundred  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  increasing  the  storage  capac- 
ity two  hundred  per  cent,  and  effecting  an 
approximate  saving  of  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year  in  labor  costs. 

A  recent  invention  of  a  labor-conserving 
machine,  which  will  handle  coal  for  retail 


delivery  and  will  ultimately  materially  aid 
in  reducing  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  con- 
sumer, is  a  practical  device  that  auto- 
matically loads  coal  into  bags.  With  the 
use  of  this  machine  two  men  can  easily 
load  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  of 
coal  an  hour  into  bags  for  retail  delivery. 
Each  machine  is  provided  with  screens 
which  thoroughly  clean  the  dust  and  dirt 
out  of  the  coal  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
bags.  One  installation  of  this  kind  has 
trebled  the  tonnage  per  day  which  two  men 
can  handle.  An  accomplishment  of  this 
kind  is  quite  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  is  made  up  of  charges  to 
cover  the  handling  of  the  material. 

A  unique  application  of  mechanical  han- 
dling equipment  is  an  installation  in  the 
offices  of  a  street-railway  company.  The 
company  in  question  now  handles  more 
than  a  million  nickels  a  day,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tickets  and  other 
coins.  The  receipts  from  the  street-car  con- 
ductors are  brought  into  the  railway  com- 
pany's offices  in  tall  steel  containers, 
twenty-four  inches  in  height  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  each  provided  with  two 
handles  and  an  automatic  self-locking 
cover.  The  first  process  in  handling  these 
collections  necessitates  lifting  the  con- 
tainers, which  weigh  several  hundred 
pounds  each,  to  a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet, 
so  that  the  contents  may  be  dumped  into 
the  hopper  of  an  automatic  machine  which 
separates  the  tickets  from  the  miscel- 
laneous coins.  This  is  practically  a  con- 
tinuous operation  all  day  long,  and  has 
heretofore  required  unusual  physical  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  two  men. 

The  railroad  company  recently  installed 
an  overhead  electric  trolley  hoist  which 
not  only  lifts  the  containers  but  opens  them 
and  dumps  the  contents  into  the  hopper 
of  the  machine,  the  entire  operation  re- 
quiring only  one  man .  After  the  automatic 
machine  sorts  the  tickets  from  the  coins, 
the  latter  drop  into  a  steel  bushel  basket, 
which  is  lifted  by  an  electric  hoist  and 
its  contents  dumped  into  a  coin-sorting 
machine.  This  last-mentioned  machine 
separates  the  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and 
quarters — eachdenominationaufomatically 
dropping  into  other  steel  baskets.  Finally 
the  coins  are  handled  by  several  small 
machines  which  count  each  denomination 
and  wrap  the  coins  into  properly  marked 
packages  for  delivery  to  the  bank.  Whereas 
a  large  clerical  force  was  formerly  required 
for  this  work,  the  present  system  is  almost 
entirely  automatic,  and  human  labor  is 
practically  dispensed  with. 

All  the  foregoing  instances  are  presented, 
not  just  to  show  what  a  few  companies 
throughout  the  country  are  doing  in  this 
matter  of  substituting  machines  to  make 
labor  less  arduous  and  release  man  power 
for  more  important  work,  but  to  indicate 
or  suggest  to  thousands  of  employers  the 
advisability  of  investigating  all  manual 
tasks  and  determining  whether  or  not  the 
work  can  be  done  with  greater  safety  and 
economy  through  the  employment  of  purely 
mechanical  means.  Search  has  Shown  that 
upward  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  average  citizen  goes 
to  cover  the  charges  incurred  in  handling 
and  transporting  goods.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  during  the  past  two  years  the  public 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  unauthorized  outlaw  strikes 
which  would  never  have  taken  place  if 
there  had  not  been  such  a  scarcity  of 
workers  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  em- 
ployers to  find  men  to  take  the  places  of  the 
employees  on  vacation.  Surely  no  one  is 
desirous  of  seeing  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  country  where  men  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  nation  pays  a  dear  price  when  the 
situation  is  such  that  workmen  and  some 
of  their  organizations  can  violate  their  con- 
tracts with  impunity,  at  the  same  time 
resting  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
jobs  cannot  be  filled  by  others  willing  to 
work. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  for  American  employers 
to  requisition  at  once  every  mechanical 
expedient  that  will  enable  them  to  use  the 
present  high-priced  labor  on  the  most  im- 
portant jobs.  The  greater  utilization  of 
mechanical  power  means  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  the  world's  most  toilsome  work 
from  the  shoulders  of  man  to  the  harnessed 
forces  of  Nature. 
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Where  Fire  is  all 
in  the  day  s  work 

FIRE  is  an  ever  present  danger  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry.  The  wide-spread  use  of  fuel  oil  has 
increased  the  hazard  of  molten  metal  and  burning  coal 
and  coke.  High  voltage  electric  equipment  has  added 
to  the  risk.  The  use  and  storage  of  benzol,  gasoline 
andother  inflammable  liquids,  together  with  themanu- 
facture  of  by-products  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature, 
make  the  chance  of  fire  even  greater. 

Ordinary  fire-fighting  methods  proved  inefficient 
and  ineffective  in  combating  fire  in  this  great  industry. 
A  newer  and  surer  method  was  sought  and  found — 
the  Firefoam  method. 

Firefoam  is  fatal  to  fire — even  blazing  oil.  It  puts 
out  fire  by  quickly  smothering  it.  Firefoam  coats  and 
tenaciously  clings  to  every  surface  it  touches.  It 
floats  on  highly  inflammable  liquids.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  life  and  property. 

When  released,  Firefoam  expands  eight-fold.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  it  in  principle,  in  action  or  in  effec- 
tiveness on  fires.  It  assists  in  lowering  insurance  rates. 

Among  the  users  of  Firefoam  in  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry  are: 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Co. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 

Firefoam  was  adopted  by  these  industrial  leaders  as  a 
matter  of  sound  business.  It  safeguards  both  life  and 
property.  For  the  same  reason,  Firefoam  protection 
should  be  in  every  factory,  building  and  home.  Send 
at  once  for  literature. 

The  Foamite  Firefoam  Company  offers  a  complete 
engineering  and  inspection  service,  which  includes  un- 
biasedrecommendations  as  to  the  typeof  fire-protection 
equipment  best  suited  to  the  individual  risk. 

FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  CO.,  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 
Sales  Engineers  in  principal  cities.    Dealers  everywhere. 
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Ifs  just  one  smoke 
after  another— when 
you're  jimmy-pipe-ing 
it  with  RA.l 


hlNLt  ALBERT 

0 

CRIMP  CUT 
LONG  BURNING  PIPE 
TOBACCO 


Wherever  tobacco  is  sold  Prince 
Albert  await*  your  friendly  greeting*. 
Tuppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  hand-  . 
some  pound  and  half  pound  tin  humi- 
dors—  and — that  (lever,  practical 
pound  crystal-glasr  humidor  with 
sponge -moistene  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Copyright  1920  by 
R.  J-  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


NO  two  ways  to  it !  You'll  certainly  play 
the  smoke  game  hard  and  fast  twelve 
months  out  of  every  year  when  you  start 
buddy-ing  about  with  Prince  Albert  and  a 
pipe!  And,  you  can  bet  your  old  stubble 
field  against  a  brace  of  birds  that  you'll  get 
so  stuck  on  that  outfit  you'll  find  it  rough 
going  to  lay  up  the  tasty  old  jimmy  even 
long  enough  for  a  slice  of  sleep ! 

Prince  Albert  jams  a  jingle  of  joy  into 
smoke  appetites  that  you  can't  set  to  words 
to  save  your  life!  You've  got  to  get  in  with 
both  feet;  you've  got  to  do  some  close-up- 
pipe-smoking;  you've  got  to  get  the  inside 


When  you  do — man,  man,  there'll  be  jug- 
fuls of  joy'us  chin-music!  For,  you'll  have 
some  tall-tales-to-tell  about  Prince  Albert's 
coolness  and  flavor  and  fragrance  and  its 
exclusive  patented  process  that  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch — and,  lets  down  the  bars 
so  you  can  smoke  and  smoke  and  smoke! 
Yes  sir,  like  you  never  smoked  before ! 

If  you're  a  pipe-regular  or  a  pipe-beginner, 
or  a  pipe-has-been,  what  you'll  find  in  Prince 
Albert  awaiting  your  howdy-do  will  put 
you  on  the  firing  line  and  keep  you  sparking 
like  you'd  set  the  time  clock  back.  And, 
maybe  that  isn't  what  you're  hunting  in 


listen  of  P.  A.  before  you  can  subscribe  to  the  happy  smoke  woods  these  November 
such  smoke  sentiments!  But —  days! 

prince  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 
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TMLL  Mom: 

(Continued  front  Page  IS) 


"Gee,  you  was  outer  luck!"  I  says. 

"Not  at  all!"  says  Mr.  Basket.  "I  had 
cne  of  the  best  jobs  round  here." 

"Well,  when  I  first  went  to  work,"  says 
Elmer,  "leaving  out  of  account  the  work 
I  done  for  you,  pop,  I  commenced  at  Shel- 
ton's  store  at  fifteen  per  and  toiled  from 
nine  to  six  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch.  And 
leave  me  tell  you  I  done  the  village  a  real 
service.  Why,  your  own  stuff  was  sold  at 
Shelton's!" 

"You  got  a  better  education  than  I  did," 
says  his  father,  very  mild.  "  But  it  oughter 
make  you  a  better  farmer." 

Elmer  give  a  scorning  laugh. 

"Say,  pop,  d'yer  realize  I'm  getting  a 
hundred  dollars  a  week,"  he  bragged,  "by 
just  running  a  machine  which 
practically  runs  itself?" 

"Yer  can't  eat  thet  machine!" 
says  the  old  man,  and  got  up  and 
went  into  the  house.  It  was  a 
kind  of  a  funny  thing  to  say, 
dyer  get  me,  Mabel?  And  so  it 
stuck  in  my  mind  all  this  while 
and  come  back  to  me  on  account 
of  what  happened  later  on. 

Well,  Mabel,  anyways  Elmer 
and  Celeste  got  married,  and  we 
had  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  after,  and  was 
it  some  dinner?  You 
tell  her,  truck,  you  can 
express  it!  Honest  I 
never  let  my  appetite 
interfere  too  heavily 
with  my  pocketbook, 
and  short,  simple  and 
sustaining  is  on  my  reg- 
ular menu  card.  But  I 
got  a  human  appetite 
just  the  same,  and  I 
ain't  seen  food  like  that 
but  twice  since  and 
that  was  there  too. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  we 
had  chicken  soup  and 
three  kinds  of  homemade 
bread,  fresh  homemade 
butter,  roast  turkey 
stuffed  with  chestnuts, 
cranberries,  squash,  sweet 
potatoes,  white  dittos, 
onions,  roast  corn,  three 
kinds  of  preserves  and 
four  kinds  of  pickle,  home- 
canned  tomatoes  and 
beans,  mince  and  pump- 
kin pie  and  homemade  ice 
cream;  not  to  say  a  word 
about  the  wedding  cake, 
and  anyway  it  was  of 
course  omitted  from  the 
following.years.  But  it  was  a  meal  to  dream 
of.  And  I  guess  I  did  that  little  thing,  but 
was  it  worth  a  nightmare?  You  tell  her, 
window,  you  had  the  pane! 

And  after  the  big  blow-out  Elmer  and 
Celeste  went  off  to  Atlantic  City,  because 
that  was  the  most  expensive  place  Elmer 
could  think  of  for  the  honeymoon. 

I  stayed  over  Sunday  and  helped  Ma 
Basket  clean  up  after  the  party.  And  while 
I  was  waiting  for  the  train  she  let  me  on  to 
a  few  things. 

"Of  course  I  realize  it  is  wonderful  for 
Elmer  to  be  making  such  a  lot  of  money," 
she  says.  "Why,  our  Judge  Cartright  ain't 
got  that  amount  of  income.  But  it  don't 
seem  natural,  some  ways.  It's  this  terrible 
war,  I  suppose.  And  I  do  feel  grateful  that 
he  won't  have  to  fight  now.  It  ain't  as  if 
he  wasn't  doing  something — munitions  is 
very  important,  they  say.  His  father  feels 
bad  about  it  though.  But  I  can't  help 
wishing  he  could  be  here  on  the  farm.  We 
miss  him  terrible.  The  city  ain't  no  place 
to  live  unless  you're  reared  to  it." 

"But  times  is  changed,  Mrs.  Basket," 

I  told  her.  "There  ain't  no  theaters,  no 
pictures  or  restaurants  out  here — and  with 
the  tall  money  and  a  soft  job,  where  can 
you  offer  any  competition?"  I  says. 

"I  dunno!"  she  says,  kind  of  low  in  her 
mind.  "But  farms  is  natural.  Ma- 
chinery—  especially  machinery  to  kill 
;  folks— ain't.  There's  something  wrong 
l *omewheres.    I  ain't  only  a  woman,  but 

I I  can  see  that!" 

■  "Well,  he  ought  to  save  a  lot  and  get 
Inch,  and  then  maybe  he  can  afford  to  be  a 
,  farmer,"  I  says. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  this  was  way  back  in 
the  autumn  of  1917— the  year  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Georgette  waists,  remember?  We 
?ot  in  a  awful  cute  line  of  hand  bags  called 


canteen  cases— evening  shades  of  kid  with 
gold  fittings.  And  I  carried  one  when  I 
went  to  see  Billy  Daly  off  when  he  went 
back  to  camp  before  going  to  France. 
Say,  them  was  great  days,  with  all  the 
boys  in  uniform  and  practically  all  right  to 
speak  to  any  of  them,  eh,  dear?  .  .  . 
What?  Oh  yes,  about  Elmer  and  Celeste. 

Well  Mabel,  the  war  was  certainly  a 
grand  thing  for  Elmer.  He  got  so  much 
wages  and  men  was  needed  so  bad  that  he 
just  about  had  things  his  own  way.  Of 
course  Celeste  give  up  her  job  in  the 
canned-goods  department  at  Lacey's,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  you  couldn't  of  told  her 
from  a  picture  actress.  And  she  would 
come  into  the  Chick,  and  believe  me  she 


wouldn't  if  they  didn't  see  that  stuff,  and 
many  of  them  is  no  better  than  using 
vanity  to  profiteer  and  it  is  practically  a 
vice  and  should  be  stopped  by  law  the 
same  as  hop  or  liquor.  But  I  suppose  the 
rich  would  get  it  anyways,  the  same  as 
whisky,  and  I  always  says,  "Well,  what's 
the  difference,  because  who  cares  anyways 
if  the  fools  is  all  eventually  ruined?" 

Well,  I  was  gonner  tell  you  about  Elmer 
and  Celeste,  Mabel.  Well,  she  got  all  them 
good  clothes,  or  had  I  not  better  say  all 
them  clothes?  Because  her  silk  skirts 
couldn't  of  stood  alone — they  couldn't  of 
even  been  wore  alone  without  attracting 
the  police  they  was  that  thin.  And  Elmer 
was  as  bad.   A  suit  which  cost  less  than  a 


"Pansy,"  She  Says,  "l  Come  Over  the  Very  Minute  the  Store  Closed 
to  Tell  You  I'm  Gonner  Get  Married  Next  Week" 


was  a  good  customer,  but  we  hadder  cut 
out  the  discount  stuff.  It  used  to  make 
me  sort  of  sick,  but  could  I  tell  her  any- 
thing? Don't  mention  it!  You  got  a 
sister  your  own  self,  Mabel;  you  know  how 
it  is,  dear! 

And  I  was  even  maybe  a  little  jealous, 
because  you  see,  dear,  the  war  hadn't  af- 
fected lingerie  any  except  to  make  it  more 
usual,  but  as  for  salesladies'  salaries,  they 
was  just  about  the  same  as  before.  I  did 
manage  to  make  a  deal  with  theboss,  though, 
where  I  was  to  get  a  commission  on  all  I 
sold  over  a  certain  sum,  and  I  was  using 
it  right  and  never  urging  another  working 
girl  into  satin  or  perishables,  but  suggest- 
ing lisle  and  that  ribbed  stuff  of  pink  was 
not  so  bad,  and  my  commissions  coming 
out  of  ones  like  Ruby  Roselle  or  Marie 
La  Tour  where  my  conscience  didn't  hurt 
me  any,  or  maybe  selling  a  line  to  some 
husband  which  could  afford  it. 

And  believe  me,  Mabel,  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  specialty  shops  or  even  many 
department  stores  is  the  temptation  they 
spread  to  fool  girls  and  women  who  really 
hadn't  ought  to  spend  the  money  and 


hundred  bucks 
would  never  fit  him. 
And  everything  on 
the  same  scale. 
They  would  of  even 
hired  a  girl  if  they 
could  of  found  one. 
Say,  Mabel,  you  ought  to  of  seen  their 
flat !  The  parlor  suit  was  openwork  with  a 
blue  plush  trim  and  a  velvet  carpet  and 
side  lights  and  their  player  piano  was  the 
best  on  the  market.  And  a  phonograph 
with  a  special  case  and  over  two  hundred 
records!  And  twin  beds  with  lace  inser- 
tion on  the  spreads  and  rattan  insertion  in 
the  head  and  foot.  And  then  Celeste  got 
a  mink  dolman  and  Elmer  got  a  near-seal- 
lined  overcoat  which  was  a  big  improve- 
ment over  his  near-lined  seal-collar  one. 
They  had  a  spare  room  done  in  rose,  and 
in  fact,  believe  me,  dear,  they  had  every- 
thing in  that  flat  but  a  baby  carriage!  I 
don't  know  but  that  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  kitchen,  though,  because  I  never 
see  such  a  lot  of  foodstuffs  in  my  life. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  that  sister  of  mine 
had  a  pantry  just  crammed  full !  She  had 
beans  and  peas  and  beets  and  sauerkraut 
and  sausage  and  three  hams  and  sides  of 
bacon  and  even  dried  beef  tongue.  And  as 
for  the  pickles  and  preserves,  they  was  the 
kind  you  can't  buy  except  only  in  specialty 
shops.  I  don't  mean  jazz  shops  but  jam 
shops.    You  know  the  kind,  dear,  where 


they  show  one  glass  of  currant  jelly  and  a 
tea  rose  in  the  window  at  about  a  dollar 
fifty  a  half  pint. 

And  say  listen,  Mabel,  all  this  stuff  of 
Celeste's  was  in  glass;  not  in  tin  cans,  but 
in  glass. 

"Say,  whatcha  been  doing?"  I  says, 
"buying  out  the  Retail  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion?" 

"Oh,  we  don't  never  haf  to  buy  none  of 
this  stuff,"  says  Celeste.  "  Ma  Basket  does 
all  her  own  canning  and  she  sends  these 
things  to  us.  The  hams  too,  and  bacon. 
And  she  mails  us  three  dozen  fresh  eggs 
every  week  and  sends  butter  often,  and  a 
pair  of  chickens  for  Sundays.  The  parcel 
post  is  awful  convenient." 

Well,  Mabel,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Ma  Basket  and  the  farm  was  also  kind 
of  convenient,  but  Celeste  didn't  men- 
tion anything  about  that.  So  I  did, 
and  then  Elmer,  who  was  home  taking 
a  little  rest  in  his  silk  shirt  sleeves  that 
day,  it  being  Wednesday  and  he  hav- 
ing worked  clear  through  the  week 
every  day  since  Monday,  Elmer  spoke 
up  and  he  says:  "Why,  they  got 
more'n  they  can  use  down  home,  with 
just  the  two  of  them ! "  he  says.  "  We 
ain't  had  to  buy  hardly  a  thing  to  eat 
since  we  got  married,  only  a  little  meat 
and  coffee  and  sugar,"  he  says. 

"Pretty soft,"  I  says.  "And  it  must 
save  you  a  lot  too." 

"Oh,  well,  they 
couldn't  use  all  that 
stuff,"  he  says  again. 
"It  gives  ma  something 

hto  do.  And  we  can  use 
'  the  money  it  saves. 

Come  on  in  the  parlor 
while  I  put  on  them  new 
records  I  brought 
home!" 

Well  say  listen,  Ma- 
bel, that  old  lady  and 
gent,  Elmer's  pa  and 
ma,  sent  all  them  things 
and  kep'  on  doing  it,  but 
they  wouldn't  come  to 
the  city  on  any  visits. 
They  was  kind  of  used 
to  the  farm,  I  guess,  and 
Celesteand  Elmerdidn't 
urge  them  much.  They 
was  too  busy.  It  seems 
there  was  some  feeling 
•  between  them  and  the 

old  folks  on  account  of 
that  lack  of  a  baby  car- 
riage. Celeste  wouldn't 
never  talk  about  it,  but 
not  so  Elmer. 

"Gee,  we  can't  afford 
a  kid,"  he  says.  "It 
costs  us  every  nickel  we 
got  to  live  right  now. 
And  anyways  what  you 
going  to  do  with  a  kid  in 
a  flat?  Ma  don't 
understand  modern  con- 
ditions, that's  all!" 
Well,  Mabel,  of  course  I  wouldn't  say  a 
word,  although  if  they  had  of  been  friends 
instead  of  relations— why,  I  might  of.  But 
although  the  old  Baskets  never  come  to 
town,  they  held  out  for  Elmer  and  Celeste 
to  visit  them  oncet  in  awhile,  and  on  every 
Thanksgiving  that  meant  me  too. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  don't  you  think  the 
idea  of  Thanksgiving  is  something  grand? 
Giving  and  getting  thanks  for  it,  and  the 
kids  on  the  streets  all  dressed  up  and  work- 
ing the  day  real  good  and  all?  And  a 
extra  holiday  too.  And  the  way  we  spent 
it  up  to  Baskets'  farm  was  especially  fine. 
Made  me  sort  of  wish  I  lived  in  the  country, 
only  of  course  realizing  that  every  day 
isn't  a  holiday  there  any  more  than  every 
night  has  its  cabaret  for  the  flat  dweller.  In 
other  words,  that  work  has  to  occur  in  both 
cases.  Still,  them  Thanksgivings  was  cer- 
tainly lovely,  and  we  would  even  enjoy 
going  to  church  first. 

Elmer  would  generally  bring  his  mother 
a  big  box  of  candy  and  Celeste  would  of 
chosen  some  dainty  practical  gift  out  of  the 
Chick  Shop  like  a  pink  auto  veil,  in  case  the 
old  lady  ever  got  a  auto,  I  suppose;  or  a 
pair  of  long  white  gloves. 

"Poor  mamma  don't  have  many  lux- 
uries," she  would  say,  while  I  was  keeping 
my  hands  off  but  selling  her  the  selection. 
"And  I  like  to  take  her  somethin'  she  ain't 
likely  to  buy  for  herself." 

(Continued  on  Page  120) 
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Furniture  Making 

in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth 


Sheraton 
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i  HE  search  led  back  across  the  Atlantic,  into  the  manor-houses  of  England, 
the  chateaux  of  France,  and  the  castles  of  Italy.   Here  they  came  to  light — the 
true  originals  of  the  period-furniture  styles.    And  Mr.  Edison's  designers  adapted 
seventeen  of  these  masterpieces  for  the  modern  American  home. 


Period  Furniture  is  a  heritage  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Centuries.  The 
Georges  reigned  in  England,  and  the  Louis  ruled  in  France. 

Fine  living  was  the  ideal  of  the  day.  Men  of  artistic  genius  were  lionized  by  fair 
ladies,  and  made  wealthy  through  the  lavish  patronage  of  kings.  Architects 
conjured  up  monumental  palaces.  Landscape  artists  set  them  in  fairy  grounds. 
Painters  illumined  their  walls  with  imperishable  canvases.  Unparalleled  designers 
and  craftsmen  furnished  their  interiors. 

This  era  of  luxury  produced  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  other  masters  of  the 
English,  French,  and  Italian  schools.  It  brought  the  cabinet-maker's  art  to  its  most 
exquisite  development.   It  was  aptly  named  "The  Golden  Age  of  Furniture." 

Two  centuries  later  came  a  momentous  development  in  music. 


Louis  XIV 


Tfie  N  EW  EDISON  in  17  period  cabinets 


a 
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furniture 


Jacobean 


Jb  DISON,  the  thinker,  conceived  the  vision  of  an  America  whose  every  home 
y*s  would  be  blessed  with  great  music — through  a  phonograph  of  Supreme 
Realism.  Edison,  the  inventor,  gave  three  millions  of  his  money  and  seven  years 
of  his  time  to  an  exhaustive  research — out  of  which  the  New  Edison  was  finally 
evolved.  Then  commenced  those  startling  tests,  by  which  he  proved,  through 
direct  comparison,  that  the  New  Edison  Re-Creates  an  artist's  performance 
exactly  as  the  artist  himself  gives  it.  More  than  4,000  such  tests  were  made  with 
over  fifty  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  More  than  four  million  people  heard 
them.  No  one  was  able  to  tell  the  living  performance  from  its  Re-Creation  by 
the  New  Edison. 

The  family  that  has  an  ear  for  the  finer  things  in  music  is  the  family  that  has 
an  eye  for  the  finer  things  in  furniture.  Mr.  Edison  decided  that  Edison  Cabinets 
should  be  patterned  after  the  most  exquisite  furniture  the  world  has  known. 

And  so  the  search  led  back  across  the  Atlantic,  into  the  manor-houses  of  Eng- 
land, the  chateaux  of  France,  and  the  castles  of  Italy.  Mr.  Edison's  designers 
made  every  Edison  Cabinet  a  period  cabinet  out  of  the  Golden  Age. of  Furniture. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Chippendale 


the >  fibonogtafjh  with  a  soul  ^NEW  EDISON 
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In  every  fifth 
car  you  meet— 

More  than  a  million  motorists— 
every  fifth  one  you  meet — pro- 
tect themselves  against  puncture 
troubles  and  delays— by  carrying 
a  SHALER  5 -Minute  Vulcanizer 
in  their  cars. 

It  saves  time  and  repair  bills — 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  carry 
expensive  spare  tubes  that  dete- 
riorate. With  a  SHALER  you  can 
repair  tubes  anywhere — even  out 
in  the  country— as  good  as  new 
in  5  minutes.  It  works  automat- 
ically— all  you  need  is  a  match. 

Complete  Outfit  $1.50 

The  outfit  includes  the  Vulcanizer  and 
12  Patch-&-Heat  Units,  (6  round  for 
punctures  and  6  oblong  for  cuts).  Extra 
Patch-&-Heat  Units  can  be  bought 
from  your  dealer.  Price  slightly  higher 
West  of  the  Rockies  and  in  Canada. 

All  Accessory  Dealers  Sell  It 

C.  A.  SHALER  COMPANY 

1408  Fourth  Street        Waupun,  Wis. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 


PATTI-1  rUTO  WRITE  for  free  illustrated 
A  I  I  ^     guide  book  and  "EVIDENCE  OF 

i  a*         i  a         CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.        Prompt  Service.        Reasonable  Terms 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 

Worthington  Quality 

Chairs  and  Tricycles 


The  Colson  Co. 

978  Cedar  St.  Elyria,  0. 


5  i 


PATENT-JSENSE 

"6he  Book  for  inventors  &  Mfrs? 

By  Return  Moil  FREE .  Write 
LACEY    LACEY,    Dapt.  W  W*ihin?to ruOC 


KIXJ  LO  I  lUll  i      More  Money? 

If  you  have  the  will,  here's  the  way 


ANSWER! 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

855  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  tell  me  how,  as  your  subscription 
representative,  I  can  earn  $1.50  or  more  an 
hour  in  my  spare  time. 


Name 
Address. 


City 


State 


(Continued  from  Page  117) 

Well,  I'll  tell  the  world  she  certainly  did 
succeed  in  her  aim,  because  Ma  Basket  run 
more  to  hand-knit  stockings,  and  I  expect 
her  lingerie  was  very  similar  to  her  bed- 
spreads— strong  and  not  necessary  to  dry- 
clean  them,  with  crochet  edges  instead  of 
picot.  In  fact  I  oncet  said  something  about 
picot  to  her  and  she  said  she  preferred 
English  breakfast  tea. 

But  say  listen,  Mabel.  These  two  birds  of 
fine  feathers  would  bring  up  their  dainty 
offerings  in  a  candy  box,  but  believe  me 
they  would  go  home  with  a  borrowed  suit- 
case full  of  stuff  which  could  be  eat.  It  was 
a  real  profiteerable  investment,  I  admit  it. 
And  when  they  had  collected  the  tax  they 
would  also  collect  themselves  and  me,  and 
after  they  had  urged  the  old  folks  to  come 
on  for  a  visit  but  yet  not  insisted  exactly 
we  would  return  to  the  big  town,  and  El- 
mer would  put  his  overalls  into  his  patent- 
leather  suitcase  along  with  the  touring 
lunch  basket  and  vacuum  bottle  and  drive 
the  new  flivver  over  to  his  almost  daily 
toil. 

Well,  dear,  this  went  on  for  about  two 
years,  and  then  President  Wilson  signed 
the  armistice  and  ruined  everything.  .  .  . 
Whassat?  Huh?  Well,  if  it  wasn't  him  it 
was  someone;  you  know  that  as  good  as  I 
do.  And,  the  war  being  over,  the  munitions 
works  was  over  too. 

It  seems  this  concern  which  had  engaged 
the  golden  services  of  my  brother-in-law 
had  used  to  make  brass  beds  before  it  com- 
menced making  knock-out  powders  for  the 
Government  and  brass  knuckles  for  the 
Allies.  And  anybody  knows  that  any  per- 
son which  hasn't  got  a  gray-painted  wooden 
bed  with  a  bunch  of  posies  painted  on  it  or 
a  day  one,  only  using  it  at  night  to  make 
the  room  bigger,  is  entirely  behind  the 
times;  and  so  I  don't  know  did  this  cannon 
concern  have  to  get  new  equipment  in  or- 
der to  turn  out  a  new  line  or  what,  but  it 
seems  that  they  reluctantly  concluded  to 
let  Elmer  go. 

At  least  that's  what  he  said,  and  got 
away  with  it  for  a  while.  He  told  me  about 
it  during  a  little  family  dinner  up  to  Rest- 
lingwiber's,  where  they  was  having  just  a 
simple  little  planked  steak  and  baked 
Alaska. 

"Of  course  it's  only  temporary,"  says 
Elmer.  "Things  has  got  to  get  more  or  less 
readjusted,  now  the  war  is  over.  And  a 
man  which  has  been  worth  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  a  week  like  I  can  undoubtedly 
get  something  even  better  in  a  little  while. 
I  don't  want  to  work  with  my  hands  no 
more  neither.  I  expect  they  will  be  glad 
to  get  a  bright  young  superintendent  some 
place,  eh?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  must  have  a  pretty 
large  bundle  of  rugs  put  away,"  I  says, 
looking  at  the  fifty-cent  cigar  he  was  pick- 
ing out  of  the  tray  the  girl  brung  round, 
"and  can  afford  to  wait  until  you  get  just 
the  right  thing." 

"Well,  I  can't  afford  to  take  the  wrong 
thing!"  he  says  with  a  little  laugh  that 
wasn't  quite  healthy-sounding.  "Just 
imagine,  Mathews — that's  the  personnel 
man,  as  they  call  him — actually  offered  me 
fifty  a  week  to  go  over  to  a  canning  factory 
they  are  starting." 

"And  you  turned  him  down?"  says 
Celeste,  but  not  exactly  with  enthusiastic 
approval. 

"Why,  I  merely  laughed  at  him,"  says 
Elmer.  "Picture  us  living  on  fifty  berries 
a  week!" 

"You'd  have  to  go  back  to  the  grocery 
department,"  I  says  to  Celeste. 

And  you  had  ought  to  of  seen  her  shudder. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  when  I  got  home  to 
my  room  that  night  I  got  to  thinking  over 
how  the  world  was  certainly  queer,  be- 
cause here  was  Elmer  looking  for  work  and 
afraid  he'd  find  it,  but  me,  who  had  given 
the  munitions  boom  the  once-over  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye  and  decided  to  stick 
by  my  job — why,  here  I  was,  still  on  the 
same  job  yet,  and  knowing  my  business 
pretty  good  by  now,  and  Mr.  Ginsberg 
over  to  the  Paris  Intime  offering  me  more 
money  to  go  there  as  head  saleswoman. 
And  of  course,  Mabel,  I  might  be  in  a  more 
patriotic  business  than  silk  underwear,  but 
the  principle  of  sticking  on  the  job  is  the 
same  and  nobody  could  tell  me  Elmer  had 
taken  them  high  wages  from  patriotism 
alone,  because  he  could  of  taken  thirty 
dollars  and  his  keep  direct  from  Uncle  Sam 
if  that  had  been  his  idea,  and  I  have  as 
good  a  memory  as  any  sister-in-law  going. 
My  Liberty  Bonds  was  my  bit,  and  yet  no 
sacrifice  to  me;  and  here  I  was,  ahead  of 
the  game  although  not  getting  the  tall 


money  he  was,  but  a  slow  increase,  and 
knew  the  line  I  had  chosen  more  thorough 
every  day.  And  what  is  further,  Mabel, 
it's  no  small  thing  to  learn  a  line  like  in- 
serted combinations  or  batik  negligees; 
and  as  to  the  selling  end,  I  was  commencing 
to  learn  sales  making  by  tact,  understand- 
ing and  helpful  suggestion  instead  of  a  hyp- 
notic stare,  contempt  and  main  force; 
which  believe  me,  Mabel,  more  girls  in 
specialty  shops  sells  goods  by  shaming  the 
customer  than  by  pleasing  her,  and  then 
they  wonder  why  they  don't  get  more  regu- 
lars. But  I'll  tell  the  world  a  customer 
which  has  been  left  go  without  taking  away 
anything  but  a  pleasant  impression  is  more 
likely  to  come  back  than  one  which  has 
been  persuaded  into  buying  something 
against  their  will. 

Well,  Mabel,  I  thought  this  over,  see,  and 
wondered  weren't  they  a  whole  lot  of  people 
in  the  same  place  as  Elmer  and  used  to 
luxury  now,  only  of  course  they  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  pretty  chummy  with  the 
little  old  savings  bank,  and  I  grudged  no- 
body their  pile,  although  mine  was  only  a 
molehill  of  about  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  I  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
Elmer  and  Celeste  now;  and  pretty  soon 
things  begun  to. 

Well,  this  year,  just  about  the  time  the 
young  man's  fancy  lightly  takes  two  weeks 
with  pay,  in  comes  Celeste  while  I  was 
looking  over  a  line  of  dry-cleanable  bathing 
suits  for  beach  wear  with  Mr.  Ginsberg, 
because  I  was  working  there  by  now  and 
he  says  I  got  the  most  perfect  taste  of  any 
girl  in  the  shop  and  he'll  train  me  to  buy 
for  the  Paris  Intime  some  day.  And  I  had 
just  made  a  selection  of  purple  satins, 
three-piece,  four  flounces  and  knickers 
piped  with  yellow,  and  some  blacks  with 
a  hula  fringe  in  natural  rope  color  to  retail 
at  forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each, 
when,  as  I  says,  in  comes  Celeste  to  see 
could  I  get  her  a  mourning  veil  at  a  dis- 
count, but  of  course  we  don't  carry  any 
mourning,  being  stocked  with  a  idea  purely 
to  the  contrary.  But  of  course  I  says  what 
was  the  reason  for  this  and  she  says  that 
old  man  Basket  had  cashed  in  and  they 
was  going  up  to  make  sure  of  it  and  do  the 
same  with  whatever  he  had  neglected  to 
take  with  him. 

Of  course  y'  understand,  Mabel,  she 
didn't  use  them  words,  but  that  was  what 
registered,  do  you  see,  dear?  She  says 
Elmer  was  all  broke  up  and  that  she  sup- 
posed the  dear  old  gentleman  had  been 
quite  well-to-do.  But  I  got  her  just  the 
same.  There  was  a  sort  of  relief  about  her, 
and  I  says  had  Elmer  got  a  job  yet  and  she 
says  no  position  had  turned  up  yet  that 
would  pay  sufficient  for  him  to  consider  it, 
but  she  supposed  it  wouldn't  matter  now. 
And  then  she  went  off  to  look  for  her  veil 
and  I  didn't  see  her  for  over  a  week. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  was  there  a  difference 
in  her  then?  You  tell  her,  savings  bank, 
you  got  the  change!  Mad?  Gee,  she  was 
mad!  She  come  in  at  lunchtime  and  we 
went  out  together  and  to  my  surprise  she 
left  me  lead  her  to  the  hash  house  without  a 
peep. 

"Pansy,  I'm  back  at  Lacey's,"  is  the 
first  thing  she  says  as  we  started  folding 
ourselfs  round  a  couple  of  glasses  of  milk 
and  some  capital-P  Pastry. 

"You  are!"  I  says.  "Why,  where  is  the 
berries  which  was  raised  on  the  farm?" 

"I  been  misled!"  she  says,  getting  real 
angry.  "I  got  fooled  badly.  Wouldn't 
you  think  they  would  be  something  com- 
ing from  a  bird  with  a  place  like  that? 
Well,  he  didn't  leave  a  thing  but  the  farm 
and  three  thousand  dollars  insurance,  and 
he  left  the  both  of  them  to  Mrs.  Basket!" 

"Well,  she  was  his  wife,  wasn't  she?"  I 
says.  "  What  would  you  suppose?  "  I  says. 

"And  that  ain't  the  worst!"  says  Ce- 
leste. "She  done  her  best  to  make  Elmer 
stay  on  the  farm!  Watter  you  know  about 
it?  And  of  course  he  wouldn't,  but  he 
done  his  duty  and  asked  her  to  come  and 
live  with  us,  but  she  was  as  stubborn  as  a 
mule  and  says  the  place  ain't  got  a  cent  of 
mortgage  on  it  and  we  hadn't  ought  to  be 
paying  rent  with  Elmer  out  of  work.  Of 
course  she  didn't  even  consider  our  lease 
or  that  Elmer  is  merely  looking  round. 
And  so  there  you  are!" 

"And  meanwhile  until  he  gets  through 
looking  round  you  have  gone  back  to 
work,"  I  says. 

"That's  it— only  temporary,"  says  Ce- 
leste. "And  Pansy,  I  wouldn't  of  believed 
how  things  has  changed  in  three  years. 
I'm  in  the  canned  goods  the  same  as  before, 
and  the  prices  is  something  awful !  You 
see  we  ain't  bought  a  thing  in  that  line 


since  we  was  married,  and  believe  me 
things  has  jumped  over  a  hundred  per 
cent— the  old  seventeen-cent  stringless 
beans  is  thirty-two,  just  for  one  example, 
and  stuff  in  glass,  like  Ma  Basket  puts  up, 
is  eighty-five  and  a  dollar-ten ! " 

"Yeh!"  was  all  I  says— because,  Mabel, 
what  is  the  use  in  passing  any  remark  on  a 
blind  man?  But  Celeste  wasn't  through. 

"I  was  kind  of  thinking,"  she  says,  that 
maybe  with  our  spare  bedroom  you  might 
like  to  come  and  share  expenses.  You'd 
be  living  a  whole  lot  better'n  you  do  now 
and  it  wouldn't  cost  you  any  more." 

Well,  Mabel,  that  nearly  floored  me,  be- 
cause nothing  of  the  kind  having  been 
suggested  by  mutual  consent  up  to  date 
I  knew  they  must  be  harder  up  than  I  had 
guessed.  And  so  I  never  let  on  a  thing  but 
only  says  "Yes,  maybe  it  would  be  a  good 
idea,"  as  if  nothing  was  strange  at  all.  Be- 
cause you  see,  dear,  I  am  always  willing  to 
save  if  possible  and  also  to  help  her  out, 
because  if  she  is  a  lightweight  she  is  my 
sister,  and  it's  a  funny  thing  but  you  just 
got  to  help  a  near  relation  even  if  you 
can't  resist  making  them  miserable  as  well 
when  you  do  so. 

Well,  Mabel,  that's  how  I  come  to  give 
up  my  furnished  room  and  my  liberty  and 
privacy,  because  while  the  blue  velvet 
ten  by  eight  was  handsome  it  was  shared. 
But  in  return  I  certainly  got  better  eats, 
because  the  latest  supplies  from  Ma  Basket 
was  still  holding  out  good  and  since  I  was 
paying  my  board  I  put  the  nix  on  the 
delicatessen  suppers. 

"Gee,  what  a  lot  of  things  comes  off  a 
farm,  or  can  come  off  it!"  I  says. 

"Including  all  the  live  ones!"  says  El- 
mer, quick  as  a  flash;  but  somehow  there 
wasn't  much  pep  in  the  laugh  he  got  from 
his  wife.  Elmer  was  still  turning  down 
everything  that  resembled  work,  because 
the  salaries  seemed  too  much  like  a  piece 
of  change.  He  had  tried  out  as  floor  manager 
at  a  silk  mill,  but  resigned  at  the  request  of 
the  boss  at  the  end  of  one  week,  but  it  didn't 
matter,  because  it  seems  he  was  just  going 
anyhow.  Then  he  had  taken  a  whirl  at  a 
brass  foundry,  but  they  all  struck  after 
a  week  and  so  the  ten  a  day  didn't  hardly 
pay  for  the  manicures  he  spoiled.  By  the 
time  we  was  coming  down  to  brass  checks 
and  living  off  what  was  left  of  the  farm 
stuff  and  paying  the  rent  out  of  my  board 
and  hadn't  had  a  new  jazz  record  in  over 
a  month,  and  Elmer  had  come  to  realize 
I  wasn't  going  to  part  with  any  of  my  stack 
of  flannel  cakes  to  tide  him  over  until  he 
could  pull  down  a  couple  of  hundred  a  week 
for  drinking  champagne  on'  somebody's 
yacht,  he  got  a  letter  from  his  mother  and 
it  says  she  was  about  to  hit  the  big  town, 
or  words  to  the  same  effect. 

Say  listen,  Mabel,  when  that  old  lady 
come  it  was  just  like  a  scene  in  a  play !  She 
had  a  hat  on  her  that  was  first  wore  by 
Mrs.  Noah,  and  a  suit  on  which  the  village 
dressmaker  had  done  her  darnedest— do 
you  see,  dear?  But  she  had  also  a  big 
basket  of  eats  and,  although  this  was  only 
April,  a  real  pretty  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
drooping  on  the  top  of  it.  Celeste  and 
Elmer  give  her  a  hearty  welcome  and  dur- 
ing dinner,  which  was  got  by  Ma  Basket 
and  made  up  out  of  the  stuff  she  had 
brought  with  her,  I  begun  to  realize  that 
the  glad  hand  hadn't  been  slipped  her  on 
account  alone  of  their  joy  at  seeing  her  but 
also  because  of  they  having  a  motive 
behind  it. 

You  see,  Mabel,  the  old  lady  got  in  on  a 
Sunday  morning  so  we  was  all  at  home, 
and  after  Mrs.  Basket  had  shooed  us  to 
church  and  Elmer  had  actually  went  with 
us  we  took  a  ride  in  the  flivver,  and  when 
we  come  back  Ma  Basket  spieled  the  player 
piano  and  had  several  records  put  on  the 
phonograph  for  her,  and  then  she  felt  of 
the  plush  furniture  and  give  the  flat  the 
once-over  very  careful,  and  then  we  had 
this  dinner. 

Well,  when  it  was  cleared  away  all  but 
the  dishes  Elmer  starts  something. 

"How  about  the  insurance  money,  ma?" 
he  says.  "Have  you  got  it  yet? " 

"I  have,"  she  says  quietly,  and  then 
didn't  say  anything  more. 

"Well,  was  the  farm  clear?"  says  Elmer. 

"It  was,  and  is,  and  is  going  to  stay  that 
way,"  says  his  mother. 

"Well,  why  not  sell  it  and  come  and 
live  with  us?"  says  Elmer.  "I  could  in- 
vest the  money  so's  to  bring  in  something 
pretty  neat  for  all  of  us." 

"Elmer  Basket,"  says  his  mother,  "why 
don't  you  come  down  and  work  the  farm? 
You  know  how.  You'd  have  rent  free  and 
(Concluded  on  Page  123) 
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It's  the  Only  Milk  at  Our  House 

IN  countless  homes,  rich,  pure  Carnation  satisfies  every  milk  and  cream 
purpose  without  waste.  Use  it  in  making  salad  dressings,  meat  and 
vegetable  dishes,  puddings  and  cakes.  Use  it  undiluted  on  cereals  and 
fruits  and  in  coffee.  Remember— Carnation  is  pure  cows'  milk  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  and  sterilized.  Nothing  is  added— not  even 
sugar.  Buy  it  regularly  from  your  grocer,  the  Carnation  Milkman.  Let 
us  send  you  our  free  cook  book,  which  contains  one  hundred  choice  recipes. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  1132  Consumers  Building,  Chicago;  1 132  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 
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How 
To  Keep Ifour  Hair 
Beautiful 


Without  Beautiful,  well  kept  Hair 
You  can  never  be  Really  Attractive 


CTUDY  the  pictures  of  these  beautiful  women 
^  and  you  will  see  just  how  much  their  hair 
has  to  do  with  their  appearance. 

Beautiful  hair  is  not  just  a  matter  of  luck, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  care. 

You,  too,  can  have  beautiful  hair  if  you 
care  for  it  properly.  Beautiful  hair  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  care  you  give  it. 

Shampooing  is  always  the  most  important 
thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the  real 
life  and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color,  and 
makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  heavy,  life- 
less, stiff  and  gummy,  and  the  strands  cling 
together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  disagreeable  to 
the  touch,  it  is  because  your  hair  has  not  been 
shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed  properly, 
and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will  be  glossy,  smooth 
and  bright,  delightfully  fresh  looking,  soft  and 
silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequent  and  reg- 
ular washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  cannot 
stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The 
free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps  soon  dries  the 
scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  leading  motion  picture  stars  and 
discriminating  women  use  Mulsified  Cocoanut 
Oil  Shampoo.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
greaseless  product  cannot  possibly  injure,  and 
it  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair 
brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful  you 
can  make  your  hair  look,  just 

Follow  This  Simple  Method 

pIRST,  wet  the  hair  and  scalp  in  clear,  warm 
water.  Then,  apply  a  little  Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  all 
over  the  scalp  and  throughout  the  entire  length, 
down  to  the  ends  of  the  hair. 

Rub  the  Lather  In  Thoroughly 

'T'WO  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an  abun- 
dance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This  should  be 
rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly  with  the  finger 
tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the  dandruff  and  small  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  dirt  that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

When  you  have  done  this,  rinse  the  hair  and 
scalp  thoroughly,  using  clear,  fresh  water.  Then 
use  another  application  of  Mulsified. 

Two  waters  are  usually  sufficient  for  washing 
the  hair;  but  sometimes  the  third  is  necessary. 
You  can  easily  tell,  for  when  the  hair  is  perfectly 
clean  it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in  the  water,  the 
strands  will  fall  apart  easily,  each  separate 
hair  floating  alone  in  the  water;  and  the  entire 
mass,  even  while  wet,  will  feel  loose,  fluffy  and 


light  to  the  touch,  and  be  so  clean  it  will  fairly 
squeak  when  you  pull  it  through  your  fingers. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

'  I  HIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final  wash- 
A  ing,  the  hair  and  scalp  should  be  rinsed  in  at 
least  two  changes  of  warm  water  and  followed 
with  a  rinsing  in  cold  water.  When  you  have 
rinsed  the  hair  thoroughly,  wring  it  as  dry  as 
you  can;  and  finish  by  rubbing  it  with  a  turkish 
towel,  shaking  it  and  fluffing  it  until  it  is  dry. 
Then,  give  it  a  good  brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find  the 
hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  remembered  for  your 
beautiful,  well-kept  hair,  make  it  a  rule  to  set  a 
certain  day  each  week  for  a  Mulsified  Cocoanut 
Oil  Shampoo.  This  regu- 
lar weekly  shampooing 
will  keep  the  scalp  soft 
and  the  hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh  looking  and 
fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to 
manage,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  and  admired  by 
everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  at 
any  drug  store  or  toilet 
goods  counter..  A  4-ounce 
bottle  should  last  for 
months.  Splendid  for 
children. 

WAT  KINS 
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Concluded  from  Page  120) 

it  could  be  made  to  pay.  It  always  has. 
But  I  can't  get  any  hired  help.  I've  tried 
all  over.  Everybody  down  our  way  is 
having  the  same  trouble.  Help  is  awful 
scarce.1' 

Elmer  give  that  the  big  laugh. 

"Why,  ma!"  he  says.  "After  the  tall 
money  I  been  getting  do  you  actually 
think*  I'm  coming  out  and  be  your  hired 
man?  Not  while  I'm  conscious!" 

"But  you  ain't  getting  that  money 
now,"  says  she. 

"That's  only  temporary,"  says  Elmer, 
very  up  stage.  "And  I'm  bound  to  find 
something  I  can  afford  to  take  pretty  soon. 
In  the  meanwhile,  though,  I  wisht  you 
would  leave  me  have  a  thousand  of  that 
insurance.  I'm  kind  of  low." 

There  was  a  little  stage  wait  at  this,  be- 
cause I  tell  you,  Mabel,  I  really  hadn't 
realized  up  to  then  that  Elmer  was  broke. 
And  it  was  a  worse  jar  yet  to  Ma  Basket. 

"No,  son,"  she  says  at  last.  "That 
money  is  every  cent  I  have  beside  the 
farm.  I'm  going  to  need  it.  If  you  are 
short,  why  don't  you  sell  your  autter- 
mobile?" 

"I — I  can't!"  says  Elmer.  "I  bought  it 
on  installments  and  it  ain't  paid  for  yet. 
The  company's  got  a  chattel  mortgage." 

Well,  that  was  news  to  me,  Mabel,  and 
he  had  never  told  me  that  because  I  would 
of  told  him  what  I  thought  and  I  guess  he 
suspected  what  it  would  be.  But  Ma 
Basket  took  it  awful  mild. 

"Then  part  with  your  piano,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

"I  can't  do  that  either,"  he  says.  "In- 
stallment piano." 

,  "Well,  you  got  a  phonygraft,"  she  says. 
"But  I  suppose  that  is  fixed  the  same?" 

This  mild  manner  of  hers  got  Elmer's 
goat.  You  know  the  way  it  is,  Mabel,  in  a 
family  quarrel  somebody  has  got  to  get 
mad,  and  if  one  don't — why,  the  other 
has  to.  So  Elmer  did  a  TNT. 

"I'll  say  it  is  fixed  the  same!"  he 
shouted.  "And  so  is  every  damn  thing  in 
the  house!  There  ain't  a  stick  of  furniture 
or  carpets  but  that's  on  the  installment 
plan !  Our  two  fur  coats  is  on  the  install- 
ment plan !  And  with  the  money  I'm  get- 
ting— or  was  getting  and  can  get — I  got  a 
perfect  right  to  undertake  them!  It  won't 
be  over  a  couple  of  years  before  I  clean 

them  up,  and  by  then  I'll   Oh,  damn 

it  all,  ma,  you  don't  understand!  Times 
has  changed.  People  got  different  stand- 
ards of  living,  they  got  more  educated, 
more  refined  tastes!  We  can't  live  like  a 
bunch  of  chinks  or  wops !  We  gotter  have 
certain  things." 

"So  the  money  I  saved  you  you  didn't 
save!"  says  Ma  Basket. 

"The  money  you  saved  me?"  says  El- 
mer, all  excited.  "What  money  was  that, 
in  heaven's  name?  " 

"Well,  I  sent  canned  goods,  and  so 
forth,"  his  mother  pointed  out.  "And  I 
thought  it  would  help  you  to  put  away 
money.  And  all  it's  done  was  to  leave  you 
free  to  get  into  debt.  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  son!" 

"Serious,  hell!"  he  says,  furious.  "I'm 
a  grown  man — I'm  worth  tall  money — 
ain't  I  proved  it?  And  if  you  wouldn't  be 
so  stubborn  about  a  measly  loan  I'd  show 
you  again!  I  will  anyways.  It's  only  a 
matter  of  time.  I'm  gonner  manage  my 
own  business,  see?  And  I'm  not  gonner 
bury  myself  on  no  farm,  neither!" 

Well,  Mabel,  Elmer  and  Celeste  went 
off  to  the  pictures  after  that,  but  I  stayed 
home  and  Ma  Basket  and  me  done  the 
dishes.  And  while  we  done  them  her  and  I 
had  a  little  talk.  And  did  something  come 
of  it?  You  tell  her,  piano,  you  got  the  last 
installment ! 

"Would  you  give  him  that  money, 
Pansy?"  she  asked  me. 

"I  would  not,  Mrs.  Basket!"  I  says. 
"You  hang  onto  it,  just!  The  trouble 
with  Elmer  is  he's  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
working.  He's  a  pretty  fair  semiskilled 
mechanic,  but  he's  got  it  in  his  head  some- 
how that  he's  a  little  Saint  Peter  on  wheels, 
and  the  fellers  he  goes  with  keep  kidding 
each  other  to  that  same  effect.  There's 
work  for  all  of  them,  heaven  knows,  only 
the  most  of  them  is  tied  up  with  time 
payments  on  luxuries  the  same  as  he  is 
and  got  fancy  tastes  and  big  heads,  and 
it's  gonner  take  a  shock  to  get  them  down 
to  earth!" 

"I  reckon  you  are  about  right,"  says  the 
old  lady.  "But  what  am  I  to  do?  Here  I 
got  the  farm.  It's  a  real  good  farm  an'  we 
i  are  the  fourth  generation  to  own  it.  But 
I  the  best  farm  on  earth  won't  work  itself." 
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Suddenly  I  got  a  idea. 

"Say,  Mrs.  Basket,"  I  says,  "how  much 
wages  do  you  pay  your  help?" 

"Why,  I  hadn't  ought  to  have  to  give 
over  ten  dollars  a  week  and  their  keep," 
she  says. 

"And  what  kind  of  tools  have  you  got 
for  a  man  to  work  with?"  I  says.  "Got  a 
tractor  and  a  power  plant  and  all  the 
latest  dewdads?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  says.  "We  got  a  couple 
of  good  horses  and  the  usual  things;  my 
husband  always  claimed  he  could  do  more 
with  his  hoe  than  any  two  men  with  a 
cultivator." 

"But  was  he  right?"  I  says. 

"Why,  I  dunno,  really,"  she  says. 

"And  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you 
expect  a  man  to  work  with  them  old- 
fashioned  things?"  I  says  then. 

"Why,  that's  hard  to  say,"  she  says. 
"We  never  had  no  regular  hours,  exactly. 
It  can't  be  done  on  a  farm." 

"Well,  I  suppose  there's  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  going  on  round  your  way?" 
I  suggested.  This  made  the  old  lady 
laugh.  She  was  getting  in  deep  but  she 
knew  it,  and  it  interested  her. 

"Go  along  with  you,  child!"  she  says. 
"I  see  what  you  been  drivin'  at!" 

"Well,  put  yourself  in  their  place!"  I 
says.  "Ain't  there  a  lot  of  improvements 
you'd  like  for  your  own  work  on  the  farm?" 

"Well,  I  had  thought  some  of  electric 
dishwashers  and  clothes  washers  and  a 
good  cabinet  in  the  kitchen,"  she  admitted. 
"And  I  admit  a  movin '-picture  house  in 
the  neighborhood  would  be  nice." 

"And  shorter  hours  and  more  money  for 
your  effort,"  I  added.  "Say,  Mrs.  Basket, 
they  ain't  nothing  criminal  in  wanting  to 
work  in  a  scientific  way  on  stated  hours 
with  up-to-date  tools  at  fair  pay  and  get 
some  decent  amusement  on  the  side.  Why, 
we  couldn't  run  the  Paris  Intime  without 
modern  lighting  in  the  up-to-date  show 
cases  and  the  best  sort  of  sliding  racks 
in  well-fitted  wardrobes  for  the  hanging 
goods ! 

"And  the  Paris  Intime  may  seem  a  long 
ways  from  the  farm,  but  believe  me,  modern 
business  methods  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  both  of  them!" 

The  old  lady  thought  this  over  for  a 
minute,  and  then  she  shook  her  head 
doubtfully. 

"I've  thought  some  of  all  that,"  she 
says.  "And  there's  a  lot  of  truth  in  it. 
Eventually  we  got  to  come  to  it,  but  in 
order  to  start,  even,  we  got  to  get  men  to 
work  the  farms  and  help  put  in  these  im- 
provements. The  farms  can't  improve 
themselves.  And  what  will  bring  the  men 
back  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the 
city,  I  dunno,  really." 

"I  do,"  I  says  grimly.  "One  thing — 
hunger!" 

"Eh?"  she  says. 

"  Doyouknowthepriceof  cannedgoods?  " 
I  says.  "And  of  all  the  other  eats?  Well, 
when  the  cities  get  hungry  enough  the 
farmers  will  get  help." 

Well,  about  then  Elmer  and  Celeste 
come  home,  because  they  didn't  like  the 
picture,  and  brought  a  big  box  of  candy 
with  them. 
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Say  listen,  Mabel,  would  you  believe  it, 
old  Mrs.  Basket  didn't  say  a  word  more 
about  the  farm  after  that,  but  stayed  a  week 
as  smooth  as  cold  cream,  and  then  she  went 
back  home,  leaving  only  me  to  share  the 
yappy  home  of  Elmer  and  Celeste. 

And  for  awhile  I  was  pretty  busy  with 
my  own  business,  because  I  modeled  in 
negligees  down  to  Atlantic  City  for  a  week 
and  then  we  done  over  the  Intime  from 
white  and  rose  to  French  gray  with  mirrors 
and  a  blue  trim  on  the  corset-fitting  room, 
and  I  arranged  the  displays,  with  Mr.  Gins- 
berg cheering  me  on  and  making  me  put 
things  in  the  window  which  it's  a  wonder 
to  me,  dear,  the  police  don't  interfere  with 
it  at  times. 

And  then  I  took  my  vacation  and  met 
my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Livingston  Smith,  which 
has  that  swell  garage  business,  and  com- 
menced keeping  steady  company  with  him, 
and  what  with  one  thing  and  another  I 
wasn't  paying  much  attention  to  the  flat 
what  little  times  I  was  in  it. 

But  I  tell  you,  Mabel,  Elmer  was  just  as 
free  from  labor  all  this  while  as  could  be — 
work  wasn't  annoying  him  in  the  least! 
And  all  because  he  wouldn't  take  any 
reasonable  offer.  Celeste  was  looking 
pretty  peaked  when  I  come  back  in  August, 
and  after  eating  at  home  a  few  days  I  be- 
gun to  see  one  reason  why.  The  meals  was 
on  the  fritz  and  the  delicatessen  had  a 
good  customer. 

"  Ma  ain't  sent  nothing  in  a  good  while," 
says  Elmer,  kind  of  grouchy.  "I  don't 
know  what  ails  the  old  girl!" 

I  didn't  know  either  and  anyways  it  was 
really  none  of  my  business,  only  except  of 
course  I  was  now  paying  good  money  for 
pretty  poor  board  and  you  know  how  that 
would  be,  Mabel,  especially  in  your  own 
family,  because  of  feeling  free  to  pass  re- 
marks. It  was  about  then  I  commenced  to 
realize  for  the  hundredth  time  that  home 
is  no  place  to  live  unless  it  is  your  own 
home,  and  even  then  it  takes  character  to 
do  it  with  any  success,  don't  you  think  so? 

Well  Mabel,  to  shorten  the  agony,  leave 
me  tell  you  that  Ma  Basket  didn't  send 
anything  but  a  few  flowers  all  summer. 
And  she  didn't  write  and  ask  them  to  visit, 
neither,  and  this  got  Elmer  sore  so's  he 
wouldn't  go  of  his  own  account.  Him  and 
Celeste  was  both  rags  by  September,  and 
when  the  installment  man  took  the  phono- 
graph she  had  hysterics  and  made  Elmer 
pay  off  on  the  flivver  and  then  sell  it  for 
half  of  what  it  was  worth.  It  was  rough, 
but  it  kept  'em  going,  and  the  most  of  it 
went  for  ham  and  eggs  and  canned  goods. 

Well,  here  it  was  coming  along  to  Thanks- 
giving and  still  Ma  Basket  hadn't  written, 
and  I  personally  myself  was  disappointed 
at  that,  and  so  finally  Elmer  decided  maybe 
he'd  write  and  ask  wasn't  she  going  to 
write  and  ask  us  up  to  Thanksgiving  dinner 
as  per  usual?  And  in  a  few  days  come  a 
letter,  and  honest,  Mabel,  this  is  what'  it 
says — I  seen  it  myself: 

"Dear  son:  I  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you  three  dear  children  for  Thanksgiving 
and  will  expect  you  on  the  night  before. 

"Will  you  kindly  bring  a  can  of  corn  and 
a  few  cans  of  greens  and  a  ham  and  a  turkey, 
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as  having  had  no  help  this  summer  of  course 
I  have  not  these  things  this  year?  I  still  got 
a  little  mincemeat  left  over  and  can  get  a 
pumpkin  from  the  neighbor  where  they 
oblige  me  with  milk  and  eggs. 

"Looking  forward  to  seeing  you,  I  am 
your  loving  Mother." 

Say,  Mabel,  was  that  a  knock-out?  You 
tell  her,  rain,  you  got  the  drops!  Elmer 
and  Celeste  just  sat  there  and  stared  at 
each  other  with  their  mouths  open.  I 
guess  that  was  the  first  moment  they 
realized  what  it  meant  to  have  a  live  farm 
behind  you. 

But  was  that  day  of  gladness  anything 
to  compare  with  Thanksgiving  itself  when 
we  went  down  there?  Don't  mention  it! 
And  as  for  the  dinner,  which  we  mostly 
brought  it  ourselves,  as  requested!  Be- 
lieve me,  dear,  it  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
Thanksgiving  special  dollar  and  a  quarter 
at  a  bum  hotel,  consisting  of  canned  soup, 
canned  oysters,  cranberry-flavored  gela- 
tin, a  roast  chicken  from  the  delicatessen — 
Celeste  feeling  turkey  not  in  a  position  to 
be  discussed,  even — and  canned  vegetables 
topped  off  with  two  kinds  of  pie— perfectly 
grand  pies,  Mabel,  but  a  sad  reminder  of 
the  eats  we  used  to  get  out  there.  But  that 
wasn't  the  worst. 

After  this  inferior  brand  of  meal,  which  I 
will  say  Ma  Basket  took  it  real  cheerful  and 
resigned,  we  went  out  and  give  the  farm 
the  once-over.  And  such  a  pitiful  change, 
you  could  hardly  believe  it,  dear!  No 
horses,  no  cows,  not  a  chicken  in  sight, 
leaving  Celeste  and  me  out  of  account,  and 
all  the  equipment  broken  and  run  down — 
even  a  mere  flat  hunter  like  myself  could  see 
that.  Even  the  wheelbarrow  was  broken, 
and  by  the  wood  pile,  which  there  was 
hardly  any  wood  in  it,  was  a  old  baby 
carriage  full  of  kindlings. 

"I  am  using  your  old  carriage,  Elmer," 
says  his  mother  cheerfully.  "I  got  to  have 
something  to  haul  in  my  wood!" 

Well,  Elmer  just  couldn't  say  a  word, 
and  finally  we  went  into  the  house.  At  least 
him  and  her  and  I  done  so,  Celeste  staying 
outside.  And  when  we  got  in  and  was  tak- 
ing our  ease  in  the  parlor,  that  being  about 
all  there  was  to  take,  Elmer  just  sat  there 
and  looked  at  his  mother  sort  of  dull. 

"How  did  it  all  happen,  ma?"  he  says 
at  last. 

"Well,"  she  says,  "three  thousand  dol- 
lars ain't  much  to  live  on  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,"  she  says.  "And  so  I  thought  I'd 
better  sell  the  stock  and  the  implements, 
and  so  on,  before  they  become  worthless 
from  not  bein'  used." 

"But  ma!"  says  Elmer.  "How  you 
gonner  live?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  manage  some  ways,"  she 
says,  real  cheerful.  "The  only  thing  I  feel 
sorry  about  is,  of  course,  I  won't  be  able  to 
send  you  children  nothing !  Canned  goods 
and  chickens  don't  fall  in  the  raindrops  the 
same  as  young  frogs!" 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  Elmer 
done  a  surprising  thing.  He  flung  himself 
right  at  his  mother  and  burst  out  crying 
in  her  lap  regardless  of  his  suit  being  just 
pressed  and  everything,  and  believe  me, 
Mabel,  I  got  up  and  got  out.  But  not  be- 
fore I  couldn't  help  hearing  him  say:  "Oh, 
ma,  I  been  a  fool!  Let  me  stay  here  and 
work  the  farm!" 

Well,  Mabel,  you  can  imagine  that  I  beat 
it  out  into  the  yard,  but  much  good  it  did 
me,  because  there  was  Celeste  pulling  the 
kindling  wood  out  of  that  old  baby  car- 
riage like  a  crazy  woman,  and  when  she 
spotted  me  she  left  off  and  commenced  to 
cry  on  my  shoulder  and — well,  y'  under- 
stand me,  dear?  Don't  mention  it! 

And  what  is  further,  Mabel,  when  they 
all  come  to  their  senses  and  had  arranged 
to  move  right  out,  whatter  you  know?  Ma 
Basket  told  us  she'd  had  the  best  summer 
the  farm  had  ever  seen  and  the  poverty 
stuff  was  all  deliberately  staged.  Her  pre- 
serve closet  was  fuller'n  ever,  and  if  the 
horses  was  gone,  there  was  a  tractor  and  all 
sorts  of  up-to-date  junk !  It  seems  she  had 
been  using  her  three  thousand  insurance 
money  in  modern  business  methods  with 
two  shifts  of  men  and  heaven  knows  what. 

And  that's  how  I  come  to  give  up  living 
with  my  family,  Mabel,  and  go  back  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  a  furnished  room.  But 
it  won't  be  for  long,  I  guess.  You  see  there 
was  the  piano  and  all  that  furniture  in 
the  flat  more  than  half  paid  for,  and  they 
never  wanted  to  see  it  again,  but  it  would  be 
a  crime  to  let  it  go.  So  me  and  my  regular 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Livingston  Smith,  has  about 
decided  to  take  it.  Yeh!  You  see  we  can 
pay  Elmer  for  it  on  the  installment  plan. 
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On  this  basis  make  Dodge  products 
your  shop-standard 

Power  transmission  by  shaft  and  pulley  and  belt  has  always  been  the  mechan- 
ical standard  of  industry. 

The  *  'Dodge  method"  of  power  transmission  is  merely  a  high-grade  mechanical 
system  in  which  the  various  units  are  all  built  by  Dodge  Mfg.  Company. 

When  we  say  that  any  Dodge  product  is  a  good  product,  we  mean  that  we 
guarantee  every  product,  bearing  the  Dodge,  Oneida  or  Keystone  trade 
mark,  to  give  honest  service  either  as  an  individual  unit  or  as  a  part  of  a 
complete  installation : 

When  we  tell  you  that  an  entire  Dodge  equipment  costs  less  to  install  than  non- 
mechanical  systems,  we  include  the  cost  of  installation  as  well  as  equipment: 

When  we  say  that  Dodge  equipment  costs  less  to  operate,  we  include  the 
monthly  power  bill,  the  oil  bill,  the  supervision  charge,  and  the  "waiting 
time"  for  replacements: 

When  we  say  that  the  re-use  value  of  Dodge  products  is  unusually  high,  we 
emphasize  the  fact  that  a  Dodge  product  is  bought  for  use  on  any  line- 
shaft  and  not  as  a  specially  designed  adjunct  of  a  single  machine. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  conserve  power  and  money  by  the  segrega- 
tion of  machines  or  groups  is  economically  accomplished  in  a  Dodge 
installation  by  use  of  friction  clutches  or  cut-off  couplings. 

Consider  also  that  the  personal  safety  of  your  employees  is  studiously  main- 
tained in  the  design  and  construction  of  every  Dodge  product. 

On  this  basis,  or  upon  any  other,  provide  for  reliable  simplicity  in  such  equip- 
ment as  you  may  install  by  deciding  definitely  for  a  mechanical  power 
transmission  system  in  which  the  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings,  clutches, 
collars,  couplings,  etc.,  are  entirely  Dodge. 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  Oneida,  New  York 
Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Chicago        St.  Louis         Atlanta         Philadelphia         Pittsburgh         Boston         Cincinnati         New  York 
Newark  Minneapolis  Houston  Seattle 
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In  perfectly  appointed  homes  and  clubs  every- 
where, there  are  never  enough  Royal  Easy 
Chairs  to  go  around.  For  men  know  that  the 
Royal  is  •  The  World's  Easiest  Easy  Chair." 
Instinctively  they  seek  its  comfort.  Two  out- 
standing Royal  features  are  the  famous  patented 


Push  Button  and  Leg  Rest.  The  Push  Button, 
by  a  gentle  pressure,  permits  the  occupant  to 
change  from  a  sitting  posture  to  full  reclining, 
or  vice  versa,  without  rising  from  the  chair.  I 
The  Leg  Rest  affords  comfort  and  support  to 
the  limbs  without  recourse  to  other  furniture.  It 


is  concealed  when  not  in  use.  With  luxuriously  comfortable 
upholstery  these  two  exclusive  features  afford  the  wonderful 
bodily  comfort  that  the  world  likes  and  that  has  made  Royals 
famous.  Many  beautiful  Modern  Overstuffed,  Colonial  and 
Period  designs  —  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish  —  richly  covered  in 
Tapestries,  Velours  or  Leather  (real  or  imitation). 

For  sale  by  leading  furniture  dealers.  Look  for  name  "Royal"  on  Push 
Button — the  sign  of  the  genuine.  See  these  two  Special  Royals, 
big  values  this  week  which  are  being  demonstrated  by  possibly  5, 000 
leading  furniture  dealers  in  co-operation  with  this  advertisement. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "Conscious  Rest."  Packed  full  of 
human  interest  and  illustrates  many  popular  Royal  Easy  Chairs. 

ROYAL  EASY  CHAIR  CO.,  STURGIS,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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seven  to  four  in  fivers  that  before  we've 
been  married  a  week  I  shall  believe  she's 
the  only  girl  I  ever  loved." 

"But  it  isn't  all  right!  I  never  dreamed 
you'd  make  love  to  Poppy!"  cried  Mr. 
Bracket  in  a  tone  of  the  liveliest  consterna- 
tion. 

"But  what  else  is  she  there  for?  She's  a 
pretty  girl,  isn't  she?"  said  Antony  in  a 
tone  of  some  bewilderment. 

"If  a  man  were  to  make  love  to  every 
pretty  girl  "  began  Mr.  Bracket  sol- 
emnly. 

"But  I  always  do!  That's  what  they're 
there  for,  isn't  it?"  cried  Antony. 

"Certainlynot,"saidMr.Bracketsternly. 
"I  hold  with  those  noble  words  of  Lord 
Tennyson:  'To  love  one 
woman  only,  cleave  to  her.' " 

"That's  all  very  well. 
But  suppose  she  won't  let 
you  cleave  to  her?"  said 
Antony. 

"It's  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  in  an  oily  voice. 

Antony  stared  at  him  sus- 
piciously and  said  with  a 
carelessness  of  grammar  rep- 
rehensible in  one  who  had 
been  torn  from  Oxford  to 
serve  his  country:  "Who  do 
you  think  you're  getting 
at?" 

"Getting  at?  That  line 
is  Lord  Tennyson  too,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket. 

"I  know  that,"  said  An- 
tony with  yet  greater  sus- 
picion. Then  the  puzzled 
frown  cleared  from  his  brow 
and  he  cried:  "Why,  hang 
it  all,  I  believe  you  want 
to  make  love  to  her  your- 
self!" 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
say  that  Mr.  Albert 
Bracket— he  had  been  called 
Albert  after  the  good  Prince 
Albert,  whose  memory  was 
still  green  in  Boo  tie  at  the 
time  of  his  birth — blushed. 
But  he  grew  distinctly  more 
mud  colored. 

"  Oh  — er  — well,  I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,"  he  said  cautiously, 
shuffling  his  feet.  "But — 
er — I  was  always  attracted 
by  Miss  Briggs,  even  in  the 
old  days — at  Bootle — in 
spite  of  my  superior  sta- 
tion." 

"Your  superior  what?" 
said  Antony  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  cannot  quite  be- 
lieve his  ears. 

"Station,"  said  Bracket. 

"And  you  let  your  supe- 
rior piffling  station  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  making  love 
to  a  pretty  girl?"  said  An- 
tony in  the  tone  of  a  man 
quite  unable  to  believe  his 
sars. 

Again  Mr.  Bracket  shuf- 
fled his  feet.  When  he  had 
Auffled  them  sufficiently  he 
aid  in  a  tone  of  informa- 
tive superiority:  "Bootle 
an't  like  London.  People 
ire  very  particular  in 
Bootle." 

"Well,  if  you  were  as  par- 
sicular  as  all  that  about 
Miss  Briggs  in  Bootle,  I'm 
langed  if  I  see  where  you 
;  some  in  now,"  said  Antony 
'with  decision,  and  his  blue 
i  ?yes  bored  into  Mr.  Brack- 
|  it's  slate-colored  ones  with 
1 1  cold  disfavor. 

"Circumstances  have  changed,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  with  the  firmness  of  a  really 
'•ational  man.  "Mr.  Briggs  must  be  worth 
!  Jiree  millions  if  he's  worth  a  penny." 

"Splendid!  Magnificent!  I  thought  he 
*M  worth  only  two!"  cried  Antony  with 
Bnthusiasm. 

"I  thought  it  was  that,"  said  Bracket 
ineasily. 

"You  thought  what  was  what?" 

"You're  after  Poppy's  money." 

"Poppy  and  her  money,"  said  Antony 
»ldly.  "What's  wrong  with  that?" 


"It's  mercenary,  that's  what  it  is,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  bitterly.  "Since  you've  em- 
barked on  this — er  —  matrimonial  career 
you've  grown  more  mercenary  every  day." 

"I  like  that!"  cried  Antony  indignantly. 
"You  encouraged  me  to  embark  on  it. 
When  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  I  was — 
twenty-five  years  old,  sound  of  wind  and 
limb,  amiable,  good-looking,  intelligent — 
a  model  husband  in  fact — and  determined 
to  devote  my  life  to  making  some  really 
rich  girl  happy,  you  said  it  was  a  top-hole 
scheme.  You  said  it  combined  altruism 
with  business  in  the  most  remarkable  way." 

"  So  it  did.  But  how  was  I  to  know  you'd 
go  interfering  between  me  and  Poppy?" 
said  Mr.  Bracket  morosely. 


"Insidious  devil!"  Antony  broke  in. 
"You  kept  them  precious  dark." 

"I  was  making  them  in  my  own  way — 
a  dignified  way.  I  don't  rush  at  things — 
you  know  I  don't,"  protested  Bracket. 

"You  don't,"  said  Antony. 

"And  I'd  every  .prospect  of  success,  for 
we  Bootle  people  cling  to  one  another," 
said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"You  let  me  catch  you  clinging  to 
Poppy!"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of  vicious 
menace. 

"And  then  you  come  along  and  spoil 
everything  by  making  love  to  her  yourself." 

"Well,  I  look  upon  it  purely  as  a  matter 
of  business,"  said  Antony  coldly — "and 
altruism  of  course,"  he  added  quickly. 


"You  Owe  Me  a  Hundred  and  Forty-Five  Already,"  Moaned  Mr.  Bracket 


"I'm  not  interfering  in  the  least  between 
you  and  Poppy.  I  don't  believe  you've  a 
dog's  chance  with  Poppy,"  said  Antony 
coldly. 

"But  I  have,"  asserted  Mr.  Bracket. 
"In  the  old  days  at  Bootle  I  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  ladies." 

"These  aren't  the  old  days  and  this 
isn't  Bootle,"  said  Antony,  coldly  exact. 

"But  I  made  a  great  impression  on 
Poppy;  I  know  I  did.  And  it's  still  there — 
I'm  sure  of  it — and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
make  approaches." 


"And  you  told  me  yourself  to  be  sure 
and  not  spoil  things  by  any  silly  sentimen- 
tality." 

"  I  spoke  hastily.  I  didn't  pause  and  con- 
sider. Besides,  you  already  owed  me  forty 
pounds,  you  know.  But  I've  thought  it  out 
since — at  Monte  Carlo — on  the  terrace  of 
the  Casino — and  I've  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  isn't  a  career  for  a  man. 
Haven't  you  ever  thought  of  getting  to 
work  again — real  work?" 

"I've  had  enough  of  it,"  said  Antony 
with  decision.   "There's  no  money  in  it." 


"Tch!  Tch!  Tch !"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in 
sad  protest.  "I  could  find  you  work  at 
Bootle." 

"Honest  work?"  said  Antony. 
"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  stiffly. 
"Nothing  doing!    You  can't  support  a 
mother  and  sister  properly  by  honest 
work,"  said  Antony. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  the  feeling  honest 
work  gives  you!"  said  Mr.  Bracket  with 
unctuous  enthusiasm. 

"Yes,  I  do;  and  you  don't.  You  never 
did  any,  you  bloated  profiteer!  All  you 
ever  did  was  to  sit  in  an  office  and  let  the 
government  throw  money  at  you— a  dozen 
cabinet  ministers  with  twenty-four  hands, 
all  throwing  as  hard  as  they  could  throw." 

"I  did  my  bit,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  with  a  quietly  proud 
air. 

"Come  off  it!  All  you 
ever  did  was  the  taxpayer," 
scoffed  Antony.  "And  I'm 
not  going  to  sacrifice  a  top- 
hole  career  to  gratify  your 
crawling  sentimentality.  It 
wouldn't  be  business,  and 
you'd  despise  me  if  I  did." 

Mr.  Bracket  gazed  at  him 
with  a  heavy  earnestness. 
Then  in  an  almost  tearful 
voice  he  said:  "Is  this  the 
way  to  treat  a  comrade  of 
the  great  war?" 

"You're  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Antony  with 
cold  conviction.  "You  were 
just  lugged  out  of  your  fuggy 
office  at  the  last  moment 
and  sent  to  an  officers'  train- 
ing battalion,  where  the 
comrades  of  the  great  war 
gave  you  beans  of  the  worst 
till  I  took  pity  on  you  and 
made  them  let  up  on  it.  It 
was  a  jolly  good  thing  for 
you  I  had  come  home  shell- 
shocked  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  battalion.  If  I 
hadn't  been  they'd  have  just 
eaten  you  up — skin,  bones, 
hair  and  all." 

"I  never  denied  it,  did 
I?"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"On  the  top  of  that  I  be- 
came your  social  mentor  and 
started  you  properly  in  the 
polite  world.  And  goodness 
knows  it's  a  tough  job  being 
the  social  mentor  of  a  Bootle 
millionaire.  And  what's  my 
reward?  You  come  along 
and  ask  me  to  abandon  a 
great  career  because  you're 
feeling  sentimental.  It  isn't 
business,"  said  Antony,  his 
voice  rising  in  an  aggrieved 
crescendo. 

Mr.  Bracket  hesitated, 
gazing  at  him  with  dull,  ex- 
ploring eyes,  and  perspiring 
with  a  freedom  there  was  no 
missing. 

Then  he  said  in  a  suddenly 
hopeful  voice:  "All  right. 
Let's  look  at  it  purely  from 
the  business  point  of  view. 
What  will  you  take  to  stop 
interfering  between  me  and 
Poppy?  I'll  give  you  a 
thousand." 

The  proposal  came  late. 
Antony's  underlying  obsti- 
nacy was  fully  roused.  At 
the  moment  he  felt  that 
Poppy  Briggs  was  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  he 
wanted. 

"I  wouldn't  give  her  up 
for  five!"  he  cried. 

Mr.  Bracket  moaned  as 
only  a  millionaire  in  the  act 
of  being  touched  can  moan. 
Then  he  said  in  a  broken  voice:  "Five 
thousand  pounds  is  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
woman." 

"Not  for  Poppy.  Poppy's  a  jewel.  One 
of  these  days  she'll  be  worth  three  million," 
said  Antony. 

"Not  to  you.  Her  father  will  never  hear 
of  your  marrying  Poppy, "  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"He  certainly  won't  hear  of  it  till  the 
deed  is  done.  I've  bought  a  special  li- 
cense, brave  boy,  and  I  always  carry  it 
about  with  me,"  said  Antony,  patting  his 
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and  now  Model  Kitchens  are  planned  with 
a  Specified  Place  for  the  HOOSIER 


DRUDGERY  has  been  driven  from  over  two  million 
homes  bv  putting  Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinets  into  them. 

Now,  as  was  the  case  with  the  one  here  shown,  kitchens 
are  being  built  in  which  the  Hoosier,  from  the  very  outset, 
is  assigned  its  permanent  place. 

But  whether  you  are  going  to  build  or  not,  you  need  a 
Hoosier  now.  It  offers  you  freedom  from  your  most  trying 
domestic  drudgery. 

Note  how  this  kitchen  is  planned  to  concentrate  the  work 
at  the  Hoosier,  without  causing  a  single  needless  step.  This 
co-ordination  makes  a  Hoosier  even  more  effective.  It 
means  less  time  spent  in  the  kitchen — and  an  easier  time 
while  there. 

Every  needed  utensil,  every  necessary  ingredient  is  in  its 
ideal  location,  ready  to  your  hand  as  you  sit  before  Hoosier's 
big,  uncluttered  work-table — at  your  ease. 
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breast  pocket.  "Half  an  hour  after  she 
says  yes  over  the  top  we  go." 

Mr.  Bracket  groaned. 

"Oh,  it's  like  that,  is  it?"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  despair. 

"It  is.  And  now  you'll  really  have  to 
clear  out.  I'm  expecting  her  to  tea,  I  tell 
you.  It  may  come  off  this  very  afternoon." 

"It  may — and  again  it  may  not,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  somberly.  "There's  many  a 
slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

He  moved  slowly  toward  the  door. 

"I  know  that,"  said  Antony  soberly. 
"But  with  a  little  luck  I'll  bring  it  off." 

Mr.  Bracket  paused  and  turned. 

"You  think  over  what  I  said  about  hon- 
est work — earnestly." 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Antony 
firmly. 

"You'll  come  to  it  again  one  of  these 
days,  mark  my  words,"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
in  the  very  accents  of  Cassandra. 

"  Bird  of  ill  omen,  avaunt ! "  cried  Antony. 

Mr.  Bracket  avaunted  as  far  as  the  door, 
opened  it  and  turned  again. 

"Fifteen  hundred,"  he  said  in  a  desper- 
ate, moaning  voice,  as  if  the  words  were 
torn  from  him  by  torture. 

"No!"  roared  Antony. 

Mr.  Bracket  went  through  the  door. 

// 

MR.  ANTONY  HAMBLETON'S  blood 
was  up,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  spar- 
kling with  the  light  of  high  emprise.  He 
had  been  looking  forward  to  his  interview 
with  Miss  Poppy  Briggs  as  an  agreeable 
duty;  now  he  was  looking  forward  to  it 
with  the  keenest  expectation.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bracket  also 
wanted  her.  No  true  Englishman  likes  any- 
one else  to  have  anything.  He  was  sorry 
in  moderation  for  Mr.  Bracket.  But  there 
it  was. 

The  bell  of  the  flat  rang.  He  stepped 
back  on  to  the  hearthrug  and  took  his  stand, 
facing  the  door  with  an  air  of  acute  ex- 
pectancy and  his  sweetest  smile. 

Anderson  came  through  the  door  on  his 
left  and  said,  "  I  suppose  I'm  to  say  you're 
not  at  home  if  anyone  calls  while  the  ladies 
are  here,  sir?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Antony.  "Are  you 
giving  that  child  a  good  tea?  " 

"I'm  doing  my  best,  sir.  But  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  would  insist  on  my  having  tea  with 
her,  and  eating  fair,  and  those  rich  cakes 
are  so  indigestible,  sir." 

"You  should  be  firm,"  said  Antony. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  say  that,  sir.  But 
you  know  what  Miss  Priscilla  is,"  said 
Anderson  hopelessly. 

"Then  I  can  only  advise  you  to  suffer 
and  be  strong,"  said  Antony. 

"  I  shall  certainly  suffer,  sir,"  said  Ander- 
son gloomily. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  went  through 
the  door  into  the  hall.  Antony  stepped 
sharply  to  the  door  opening  into  the  kitchen. 
Priscilla  was  taking  a  holiday  from  man- 
ners. Both  her  elbows  were  on  the  table; 
she  was  biting  into  a  cake  held  in  her  left 
hand  and  holding  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  right 
about  four  inches  from  her  mouth.  There 
could  be  no  waste  of  time. 

"Eat  those  cakes  yourself,"  said  Antony. 
"Anderson  hasn't  your  digestion  of  an 
ostrich." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Priscilla,  quickly 
removing  her  elbows  from  the  table  and 
assuming  the  upright  position  of  a  young 
lady.  "  I've  eaten  four  already,  and  so  has 
Anderson." 

"  Poor  Anderson ! "  said  Antony  in  a  tone 
of  genuine  compassion. 
1  "And  there  are  five  left.  I  don't  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  manage  them  all,"  she  said, 
eying  the  five  survivors  doubtfully. 

"You'll  go  very  near  it,"  said  Antony 
with  conviction. 

He  shut  the  door,  sprang  to  the  hearth- 
rug and  resumed  his  attitude  and  smile. 

The  door  opened  and  Anderson  ushered 
in  a  charming  young  lady,  dressed  simply, 
with  admirable  taste.  Her  eyes  of  a  deep 
brown,  under  eyebrows  of  a  deeper  brown, 
seemed  to  gleam  in  their  depths  with  a 
smoldering  flame.  Her  nose  was  straight, 
with  admirably  modeled  nostrils,  her  com- 
plexion of  a  creamy  white.  Her  lips  were 
set  in  a  slightly  mutinous  air,  which  taken 
with  that  smoldering  flame  in  her  eyes 
promised  a  certain  deviltry  in  her  dealings 
with  her  fellow  creatures;  and  her  firm  but 
rounded  chin  confirmed  that  promise. 

"  Miss  Featherstone,  sir,"  said  Anderson, 
and  went  out. 

His  sweetest  smile  vanished  from  An- 
tony's face,  and  he  stared  at  his  charming 


visitor  with  unbelieving,  amazed  eyes.  Shej 
gazed  at  him  with  a  defiance  that  showed 
her  ill  at  ease. 

"Pansy!"  said  Antony  in  a  hushed, 
amazed  and  very  moving  voice.  "  Pansy ! " 

His  eyes  grew  suddenly  hungry  and  for- 
lorn. 

A  tremor  ran  over  Miss  Featherstone, 
and  she  said  quickly,  with  a  kind  of  plead- 
ing imperiousness:  "  Don't  speak  and  look 
at  me  like  that,  Tony!" 

"Goodness,  how  the  sight  of  you  has  set 
my  heart  jumping!"  said  Antony  slowly, 
and  his  eyes  were  hungrier. 

"It  has  no  business  to,"  she  said.  But 
her  voice  was  not  wholly  firm  and  a  deli- 
cate flush  had  warmed  her  creamy  cheeks 

Antony  recovered  himself  and  smiled 
faintly.  His  eyes  were  no  longer  hungry — 
they  were  simply  adoring. 

"Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  all 
these  months?  Why  did  you  vanish  with 
out  telling  me  that  you  were  going,  or 
where  you  were  going?  Why  did  you  never 
write?  "  he  said. 

"I  thought  it  best  not  to,"  she  said. 

"You  thought  it  best  to  break  my  heart, 
you  abominable  little  wretch ! "  he  said,  but 
he  still  smiled.  "When  you  disappeared 
like  that  I  was  beside  myself.  Being  shell- 
shocked  was  the  merest  joke  to  it.  I  hunted 
high  and  low  for  you.  I  couldn't  find  a 
trace  of  you." 

"I  didn't  mean  you  to.  What  was  the 
good?  You've  got  your  mother  and  Pris- 
cilla to  keep,"  she  said. 

Her  low  musical  voice  was  as  delightful 
to  the  ear  as  her  face  to  the  eye. 

"  If  there's  one  thing  in  this  world  I  do 
hate  it's  prudence,"  said  Antony. 

"I  know  you  do,  and  so  somebody  has 
to  be  prudent  for  you,"  she  said  quickly  in 
a  defensive  tone. 

"They  get  no  thanks  from  me,"  he  said 
firmly.  "But  where  have  you  been?  What 
have  you  been  doing?" 

"Making  a  living." 

"  Not  an  honest  living?  Don't  say  that ! " 
he  cried  in  a  tone  of  earnest  pleading. 

"Of  course  it's  an  honest  living!"  she 
said. 

"Poor  girl,  you  must  have  had  a  time 
of  it!"  he  said  pitifully. 

"No,  I've  got  a  soft  job.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  be  work  at  all  after  those  years  of  Red 
Cross  work  in  France.  The  hours  are  light, 
the  food  is  good  and  the  pay  is  decent." 

"Well,  that's  good  hearing  anyhow,"  he 
said. 

His  eyes  wandered  over  her  delightful 
figure,  her  linen  frock  of  a  creamy  white 
relieved  by  one  broad  stripe  of  black  which 
ran  across  it,  over  her  left  shoulder  down  to 
the  hem  of  the  skirt  on  the  right,  the  small 
black  hat,  which  looked  to  be  the  only  hat 
she  could  possibly  wear.  He  knew  that 
they  were  of  her  own  devising — probably  of 
her  own  making — and  saw  that  she  had 
achieved  a  distinguished  simplicity  which 
few  women  could  get  for  forty  guineas,  or 
give  it  its  full  effect  when  they  had  got  it. 

"And  you're  looking  ripping — perfectly 
top-hole.  You  always  did,"  he  said. 

She  breathed  a  soft  quick  sigh  of  pleasure 
at  his  appreciation,  and  said,  "I  expected 
to  find  Miss  Briggs  already  here." 

"How  on  earth  did  you  come  to  know 
Poppy  Briggs?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I've  known  her  a  long  while,"  she 
said,  and  hesitated.  Then  she  added:  "I 
advise  her  about  her  dress.  But  she  was  to 
have  been  here  at  half  past  four." 

"I'm  glad  she  wasn't,"  said  Antony  with 
heartfelt  decision.  "Now  that  I've  seen 
you  again  I've  lost  all  interest  in  her.  I'm 
only  interested  in  you." 

"You  mustn't  be  then.  It's  no  use  what- 
ever. You've  got  your  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  Your  mother  and  Priscilla  make  it 
hard  enough  for  you,"  she  said  sternly. 

"Enough  for  three's  enough  for  four," 
he  said. 

"No,  the  Little  Tarkington  days 
over,"  she  said  firmly. 

"And  they  were  the  best  ever !  It's  joll 
hard  lines,"  he  said  quietly. 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  she  said  in  an  ex 
pressionless  voice. 

He  let  his  arms  fall  limp  against  his  sidi 
in  a  movement  of  utter  discouragemen 
walked  to  the  window  and  gazed  at  th 
facade  of  the  block  of  flats  opposite,  whili 
there  passed  before  his  eyes  a  score  ol 
scenes  in  and  about  an  English  village  in 
which  Pansy  was  always  the  central  figure. 
She  sank  into  an  easy-chair  and  looked  at 
his  broad  back  and  well-shaped,  lean  head. 
A  hunger  had  conic  into  her  eyes,  but  when 
be  turned  it  vanished  from  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  133) 
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"Why  on  earth  did  you  come  back 
again?  Why  couldn't  you  go  on  letting  me 
forget  you?"  he  said  heavily. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't — now,"  she  said.  "But 
Poppy  Briggs  made  such  a  point  of  my 
coming  that  I  couldn't  very  well  refuse. 
She  was  absolutely  set  on  it." 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly.  Then  he 
said  in  a  more  cheerful  tone:  "Well,  things 
being  as  they  are,  that's  as  it  should  be." 

"Is  it?"  she  said,  looking  hard  at  him, 
with  a  little  frown.  "Look  here,  you're  not 
making  a  fool  of  her,  are  you?  She's  a  very 
good-hearted  girl,  though  she  has  a  morbid 
passion  for  mauve." 

"My  intentions  are  strictly  honorable 
and  intensely  immediate.  I  intend  to 
marry  her  in  haste  the  moment  she'll  let 
me,"  said  Antony  in  a  businesslike  tone, 
returning  briskly  to  the  hearthrug. 

"Without  loving  her?"  cried  Pansy. 

"You  can't  love  every  girl  you  know  at 
the  same  time,  you  know."  said  Antony. 
"Love  will  come  after  marriage.  It  always 
does.  The  whole  of  French  domestic  life  is 
founded  on  that  principle." 

Pansy  sat  up  rather  stiffly  in  her  chair. 
The  hand  which  held  the  handle  of  her 
parasol  gripped  it  very  tight. 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  horrid  of  you!" 
she  cried,  and  the  fire  in  the  depths  of  her 
eyes  was  no  longer  smoldering. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  altruism," 
said  Antony  firmly.  "Her  Bootle  friend, 
Bracket,  told  me  so;  and  he's  an  expert  in 
that  kind  of  thing.  When  you  disappeared 
and  I  couldn't  find  you— at  least  about 
three  months  afterward — I  decided  to  de- 
vote my  life  to  making  some  really  rich  girl 
happy,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

"Not  without  being  in  love  with  her.  It's 
perfectly  rotten  of  you!"  cried  Pansy. 

"  I  tell  you  that  love  will  come  after  mar- 
riage," said  Antony  firmly.  "It  does  in 
France.  Besides,  I  can't  help  myself.  I've 
spent  the  five  hundred  I  borrowed  from 
Uncle  Egbert  to  finance  my  campaign 
among  the  really  rich,  and  Poppy's  my  last 
chance." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  others?  " 
said  Pansy  rather  breathlessly. 

"Only  two;  and  both  of  them  were  torn 
from  me  by  their  brutal,  profiteering  sires 
and  married  to  the  shipping  industry." 

"Well,  I  hope  Mr.  Briggs  makes  Poppy 
marry  someone  else,"  said  Pansy  with  some 
heat. 

"You've  only  got  to  say  the  word  and 
I'll  marry  her  to  someone  else  myself.  I've 
got  a  candidate,"  said  Antony  readily. 

"I  can't— and  I  won't,"  said  Pansy, 
dropping  back  in  the  easy-chair.  "  It  would 
be  sheer  lunacy." 

"And  what's  the  matter  with  lunacy?" 
said  Antony. 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  and  got  none. 

"Well,  if  you  won't  I've  simply  got  to 
devote  my  life  to  making  Poppy  happy. 
You're  the  only  girl  in  the  world  I  could 
possibly  work  for,"  he  said  with  profound 
conviction. 

"I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it!" 
cried  Pansy. 

"You're  never  going  to  be  a  nasty  little 
cat  in  the  manger  and  queer  my  last 
pitch?"  he  said. 

"No,  I  shan't  do  that,"  said  Pansy. 

The  bell  of  the  flat  rang. 

Just  the  slightest  spasm  twisted  her  face 
for  a  moment,  and  she  cried:  "  There  she  is ! 
I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  and  see  you  make 
love  to  her !  I  must  hide ! " 

She  moved  toward  the  door  which  opened 
into  the  kitchen. 

"  Right  you  are !  Priscilla  will  give  you 
tea  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Antony.  "Here 
you  are !  Take  these  cakes."  He  caught  up 
another  loaded  plate  from  the  table  and 
handed  it  to  her.  "Priscilla  will  have  eaten 
all  the  others.  Poppy  will  have  to  go  short. 
It  can't  be  helped." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  as  she  went 
through  it  Pansy  said,  "Perhaps  she'll  go 
away  at  once  when  she  finds  I'm  not  here." 

"Perhaps  she  won't!"  said  Antony,  and 
he  shut  the  door  on  her. 

He  returned  to  the  hearthrug  and  again 
faced  the  door  from  the  hall.  But  his  sweet- 
est smile  was  not  on  his  face,  and  his  air 
was  dejected. 

/// 

THE  door  opened  and  there  came  through 
it  a  tall  gentleman  of  sixty-five,  dressed 
with  an  uncommon  spruceness  in  a  tightly 
fitting  gray  frock  coat,  gray  trousers,  white 
spats  and  patenHeather  boots.  His  cravat 
Of  blue  silk  with  a  galaxy  of  white  spots  on 
it  was  folded  in  the  fashion  known  as  the 
four-in-hand  and  adorned  with  a  large  gold 
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horseshoe  set  with  diamonds.  He  carried  a 
white  silk  hat,  a  Malacca  cane  with  a  plain 
gold  top,  diffused  a  faint  fragrance  of 
soap  and  appeared  to  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  the  spacious  days  when  Edward 
the  Peacemaker  was  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  face  was  hardly  as  noble  as  his  garb. 
A  dyspepsia  of  many  years'  standing  had 
imprinted  on  it  all  the  crimes  of  the  Bor- 
gias,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  more  fretful 
Borgias;  and  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  of  having  been  a 
masher  of  the  most  terrible  sort  in  the 
golden  days  of  Connie  Gilchrist.  His  white 
hair  was  still  curly,  and  invested  his  head 
with  a  narrow  but  remarkable  halo  of  lamb's 
wool.  His  eyebrows  retained  their  pristine 
golden  brown  from  a  not  infrequently  re- 
newed bottle  whose  label — inexplicably 
green— bore  the  legend,  "Not  to  be  Taken 
Internally." 

As  he  came  into  the  room,  Anderson, 
from  the  doorway  behind  him,  said  in  a 
gloomy  voice,  "His  Lordship,  sir." 

Antony  stepped  briskly  forward  with  a 
wholly  false  smile  on  his  face,  shook  warmly 
the  limp  hand  of  the  elderly  gentleman  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  warm  welcome,  even  falser, 
if  that  could  be,  than  his  smile:  "How  are 
you,  Uncle  Egbert?  This  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise." 

This  was  not  true— it  was  politic.  The 
visits  of  Lord  Branksome,  his  grand- 
avuncular  creditor,  excited  no  astonish- 
ment in  him,  and  even  less  pleasure. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  a  surprise,"  said 
Lord  Branksome  in  a  fretful  voice,  wrin- 
kling his  nose — a  habit  he  had  even  in  the 
most  fragrant  surroundings.  "I  should 
have  thought  you'd  have  been  expectin'  me 
to  be  lookin'  you  up  again  to  inquire  how 
that  five  hundred  pound  I  lent  you  is  get- 
tin'  on." 

"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  was. 
You're  always  coming  round  to  inquire 
about  it,"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of  pleasant 
deference. 

"I  should  think  I  was,"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some. "Five  hundred  pound  is  five  hundred 
pound — especially  in  these  days." 

"People  are  always  telling  me  that  it's 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty,"  said  Antony. 

"All  the  worse — all  the  worse,"  said  Lord 
Branksome  bitterly.  "  That  five  hundred  is 
worryin'  me  worse  than  ever.  For  the  first 
three  months  it  was  all  very  well." 

"Yes,  it  stood  the  first  three  months 
splendidly,"  said  Antony. 

"But  for  the  last  three  months  it's  been 
wearin' — very  wearin',"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some in  a  very  fretful  tone.  "When  I  lent 
it  you  I  expected  you  to  marry  and  settle 
down  in  four  months  at  the  latest.  So  did 
you.  You  told  me  you  did.  You  were  confi- 
dent you  would — quite  confident." 

"I'm  always  that,"  said  Antony  with 
quiet  pride. 

"But  here  we  are.  It's  six  months  all  but 
three  days  since  I  lent  you  that  five  hun- 
dred, and  you're  still  a  bachelor.  How  is 
that  five  hundred  gettin'  on?" 

"It's  in  a  poor  way — on  its  last  legs  in 
fact.  It  looked  a  robust  sum,  you  know, 
but  it  didn't  wear  well,"  said  Antony  sadly. 

His  great-uncle's  pale-blue  eyes  gleamed 
fiercely,  and  he  cried  in  a  terrible  voice: 
"But  it's  disgraceful!  Bally  well  disgrace- 
ful! It's  robbery!  Bare-faced  robbery ! " 

Antony  was  not  deeply  moved.  His 
great-uncle  looked  and  spoke  so  very  like 
four  generals  he  had  met. 

"It's  not  my  fault,"  he  said  calmly. 
"I've  worked  like  a  nigger  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme,  and  I  was  quite  open 
with  you  about  it.  When  I  came  to  you  and 
told  you  that  the  only  girl  I  ever  loved  had 
disappeared,  and  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
making  some  really  rich  girl  happy,  you 
said  it  was  a  rippin'  idea.  Those  were  your 
very  words.  And  when  I  suggested  that 
you  should  finance  it  to  the  tune  of  five 
hundred — on  condition,  of  course,  that  I 
paid  you  seven  hundred  and  fifty  when  I 
came  back  from  my  honeymoon — you  put 
up  the  money  with  a  scream  of  joy." 

"I  did  not!"  Lord  Branksome  almost 
yelped.  "I  never  screamed  with  joy  in  all 
my  life.  I'm  not  a  bally  Hottentot!  You 
made  me  put  up  that  five  hundred.  You 
bally  well  carried  me  off  my  feet." 

"Did  I?"  said  Antony  in  the  tone  and 
with  the  air  of  one  trying  to  recall  a  for- 
gotten incident. 

"You  bally  well  know  you  did!"  cried 
his  great-uncle.  "Right  off  my  feet!" 

"I  sometimes  do  carry  people  off  their 
feet,  I  fancy,"  said  Antony  modestly,  sur- 
veying his  great-uncle's  patent-leather 
boots  with  a  new  interest.  "I  get  enthusi- 
astic, you  know." 
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"Enthusiastic  be  damned!"  his  great- 
uncle  continued.  "You  said  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent scheme— a  certainty— that  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  was  as  good  as  in  my 
pocket." 

"And  you  agreed  with  me.  You  said 
that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
had  any  bally  sense,"  said  Antony.  "  Those 
were  your  words." 

"I  was  wrong.  I  was  mistaken  in  you," 
said  Lord  Branksome  with  less  vehemence 
but  no  less  bitterness.  "When  I  was  your 
age  half  the  girls  in  society  were  more  than 
ready  to  run  away  with  me." 

"But  how  nice!"  said  Antony  with  en- 
thusiasm. Then  he  added  thoughtfully, 
"  But  when  you  were  my  age  you  had  a  title 
and  sixty  thousand  a  year.  I  can't  con- 
ceive of  a  father  in  Mayfair  refusing  to  pay 
his  eloping  daughter's  railway  fare." 

"Nonsense!  It  wasn't  that  at  all!"  said 
Lord  Branksome  sharply.  "I  had  a  way 
with  women.  I  have  still." 

Antony  looked  at  him  and  doubted.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  dismiss  the  title  and 
sixty  thousand  a  year  so  lightly. 

Then  he  said:  "So  have  I— except  with 
one  woman.  But  nowadays  it  isn't  so  much 
a  way  with  women  one  wants  as  a  way  with 
parents.  Gwendolen  Phipps  would  have 
run  away  with  me,  and  so  would  Elaine 
Robinson.  But  Papa  Phipps  married  Gwen- 
dolen to  a  ship  broker  and  Papa  Robinson 
married  Elaine  to  a  shipbuilder." 

"Tut!  Tut!"  said  Lord  Branksome  in 
the  rich  Victorian  way.  "You  shouldn't 
have  given  them  the  chance.  You  should 
have  run  off  with  the  girls  before  their 
fathers  could  interfere." 

"Mine  is  not  a  bigamous  nature,"  said 
Antony  stiffly. 

"I  should  hope  not!  If  a  nephew — a 
grand-nephew  of  mine  committed  bigamy 
it  would  be  a  pretty  state  of  things.  Run 
away  with  one  of  the  girls,  I  mean,"  said 
Lord  Branksome. 

"I  debated  the  matter  carefully,"  said 
Antony  gravely.  "But  I  doubted  that  I 
could  make  a  woman  happy  unless  she  was 
really  rich.  Both  Papa  Phipps  and  Papa 
Robinson  were  easy  to  peeve.  It  was  only 
even  money  against  their  refusing  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  Gwendolen  and 
Elaine,  and  at  least  nine  to  four  against 
their  putting  up  enough  to  provide  them 
with  the  luxury  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed." 

"  You  should  have  chanced  it,"  said  Lord 
Branksome  with  decision. 

"I  was  ready  enough  to  chance  it.  But 
your  five  hundred  kept  me  back.  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  risk  it.  It  would  have  been 
dreadful  to  come  back  from  my  honeymoon 
without  a  check  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
written  out  ready  for  you,"  said  Antony  in 
a  tone  of  almost  reverent  tenderness. 

"H'm!  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
Lord  Branksome  in  an  easier  tone,  and 
frowning.  Then  he  added  fretfully:  "But 
after  all  it  was  better  to  take  the  chance 
than  lose  the  money  like  this." 

"Well,  this  time  I'm  going  to  take  the 
chance.  I've  bought  a  special  license,"  said 
Antony,  patting  his  breast  pocket. 

"Oh,  then  there's  still  a  chance?"  said 
Lord  Branksome  eagerly,  and  his^face  grew 
considerably  brighter. 

"For  your  seven  hundred  and  fifty? 
There  is,"  said  Antony.  "A  Miss  Briggs." 

"Not  the  daughter  of  that  low  ruffian 
I've  let  the  Towers  to?"  cried  Lord  Brank- 
some. 

"That's  the  man,"  said  Antony  proudly. 

"But  he's  worth  two  millions!"  cried 
Lord  Branksome  in  a  rising  excitement. 

"  Three  millions.  I  have  it  on  the  author- 
ity of  another  Bootle  millionaire." 

"All  the  better!  All  the  better!"  cried 
Lord  Branksome  with  enthusiasm. 

"You  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  Miss 
Briggs  happy?"  said  Antony. 

"Of  course  you  will,"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some confidently.  "Any  man  can  make 
any  woman  happy." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  that  the  converse 
was  true,"  said  Antony  rather  gloomily. 

"Oh,  you  can't  have  everything,  you 
know,"  said  Lord  Branksome  with  philo- 
sophic detachment.  "  But  what  about  your 
chances?  Are  they  good?" 

"Do  you  think  I  should  have  spent 
thirty  pounds  on  a  special  license  if  they 
weren't?  "  said  Antony. 

"Of  course  not!  You've  too  much  bally 
sense.  But  this  is  a  relief,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  shall  sleep  better  to-night  than  I've  slept 
for  a  fortnight.  That  five  hundred  was  sim- 
ply wearing  me  out." 

"You  ought  to  have  had  more  confidence 
in  me,"  said  Antony  reproachfully. 
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"  Yes,  but  I  was  in  the  dark,  don't  you 
know?" 

"Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  buoy  you  up 
with  false  hopes,"  said  Antony. 

"  Of  course  not !  Bally  sensible  of  you  not 
to.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  in  the  way  of 
lending  you  a  hand?"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some heartily. 

"Well,  another  fifty— on  the  same  terms 
of  course— would  come  in  handy,"  said 
Antony  with  an  engaging  smile. 

Lord  Branksome  froze  before  his  eyes. 
On  the  instant  he  turned  from  a  blithe  and 
buoyant  English  nobjeman  into  a  chilled 
Borgia. 

"No,  no!  It  might  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad!"  he  cried  with  shrill  de- 
termination. 

_  "Also  it  might  be  uncommonly  useful  to 
oil  the  wheels  of  fortune's  chariot  as  it  rolls 
toward  me,"  said  Antony  with  a  happy 
classical  touch. 

It  was  wasted  on  his  great-uncle,  who 
moving  swiftly  toward  the  door  cried  still 
more  shrilly:  "No!  No!  No!  You  put 
your  back  into  it!  Remember  I'm  relying 
on  you!" 

He  opened  the  door,  skipped  through  it 
and  banged  it  behind  him.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  feared  lest  his  favorite 
nephew,  forgetting  the  reverence  due  to 
white  hairs,  would  spring  upon  him  and 
wrest  the  fifty  pounds  from  him.  Antony 
looked  at  the  closed  door  a  trifle  malig- 
nantly. 

Then  he  said,  "Avaricious  old  sweep!" 

It  was  really  hard  for  him  to  understand 
how  a  man  whose  income  was  now  close  on 
seventy  thousand  a  year,  of  which  he 
boasted  that  he  was  saving  forty,  could  let 
himself  be  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  fear 
of  losing  five  hundred.  Then  he  reflected 
that  avarice,  frequently  complicated  by 
the  gout,  is  the  last  infirmity  of  sporting 
minds. 

Then  he  laughed  long  and  heartily.  His 
great-uncle  had  done  him  good.  He  had 
swept  from  his  mind  the  depression  with 
which  his  meeting  with  Pansy,  still  resolved 
that  he  should  follow  the  path  of  prudence, 
had  filled  it.  He  was  debating  whether  the 
great-uncle's  leg  was  elastic  or  merely  so 
insensitive  from  senile  gangrene  that  he 
was  always  unconscious  of  its  being  pulled, 
when  the  bell  of  the  flat  rang. 

He  stepped  onto  the  hearthrug,  and  since 
the  entertaining  of  Miss  Briggs  had  once 
more  assumed  the  complexion  of  an  agree- 
able enterprise,  he  faced  the  door  in  an 
attitude  of  eager  expectancy  with  his  sweet- 
est smile  on  his  face. 

IV 

THE  door  opened  and  Anderson  ushered 
in  another  pretty  girl,  blue-eyed,  with 
fair  hair  brightened  by  many  strands  of 
veritable  gold;  clear-skinned,  her  cheeks 
warmed  by  a  most  becoming  flush  of  nerv- 
ousness, not  unmingled  with  a  pleasant 
expectation  of  being  made  love  to;  with  a 
nose  not  disagreeably  tip  tilted,  and  very 
red  lips;  and  of  a  plump  figure  of  agree- 
able contours. 

"Miss  Briggs, sir," said  Anderson  in  the 
tone  of  satisfaction  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  is  at  last  filling  a  long-felt  want,  and  he 
shut  the  door. 

Antony  stepped  briskly  to  her,  caught 
both  her  hands,  and  as  he  pressed  them 
warmly  said  in  accents  of  a  manifest  sin- 
cerity: "How  are  you?  It's  awfully  good  of 
you  to  take  pity  on  a  lonely  bachelor  and 
brighten  his  solitude  like  this." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hambleton?" 
said  Miss  Briggs  rather  timidly,  and  the 
becoming  flush  deepened  in  her  cheeks. 
"But  I  expected  to  find  Feather — Miss 
Featherstone  here." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Antony,  lead- 
ing her  toward  the  tea  table.  "She'll  turn 
up  in  a  minute  or  two — friends  always  do, 
worse  luck !  The  longer  she  is  about  it  the 
better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

He  guided  her  to  a  chair  behind  the  little 
tea  table,  and  as  she  sat  down  in  it  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  no  great  conviction:  "It  would 
never  do  for  me  to  have  tea  with  a  gentle- 
man alone  in  his  rooms.  What  they'd  say 
in  Bootle  I  can't  think." 

"It's  a  far  cry  to  Bootle.  They'll  never 
know  that  you  did  anything  so  pleasant — 
for  the  gentleman,"  said  Antony  cheer- 
fully. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  It's  wonder- 
ful how  they  find  things  out  in  Bootle,"  she 
said  in  an  equable  tone,  as  if  the  prospect 
did  not  greatly  distress  her. 

"They  won't  find  out  from  me,"  said 
Antony,  and  he  drew  up  a  chair  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  137) 
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P  AI  NTS  ~  VARNISHES  ~    COLOR  S  INSECTICIDES 


Everywhere  on  Everything 

"surfaces  that  stand  hard  usaae 

durable,  waterproof,  household  varnish  for 
revising  and  renewing  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture. Why  not  use  these  Glidden  Var- 
nishes on  all  surfaces  that  are  subjected  to 
hard  wear?  When  you  save  the  surface  you 
save  all. 

Glidden  dealers  are  ready  with  adequate 
stocks  to  meet  your  needs  for  good  paint, 
varnishes,  stains  or  enamels.  There  is  a 
Glidden  product  for  every  painting  pur- 
pose Everywhere  on  Everything. 

We  maintain  a  Decorative  Department  to  help  yon  select  colors  that  harmonize. 
This  service  enables  you  to  choose  the  proper  finish  and  insures  an  artistic,  perma- 
nent result.   Send  today  for  our  beautiful  new  book  entitled  "  Colors  That  Charm." 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 
National  Headquarters        ■        Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories :  Cleveland,    Chicago,    San  Francisco,    Oakland,    Reading,    Baltimore,    New  Orleans,    St.  Louis,    St.  Paul, 

Brooklyn,  Toronto. 

Branches:  New  York,   Chicago,   Kansas  City,   Boston,   Scranton,   Evansville,   Birmingham,    Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,    Atlanta,    Dallas,    Houston,    Beaumont,    El  Paso,    Olympia,  Wash.;    Des  Moines,  Memphis, 
Seattle,    Oklahoma  City,    Montreal,  Winnipeg. 

Stocks  in  principal  cities 


Let  the  kiddies  go  it !  Give  them  the 
run  of  the  house.  Let  them  use  the  floors 
and  furniture,  and  join  them  in  their  fun. 

There  are  Glidden  Finishes  made  pur- 
posely for  hard  usage.  Why,  then,  deny 
the  children  the  joy  of  their  young  lives 
— why  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  have  a  good  time? 

Floorette  is  the  name  of  a  Glidden  Floor 
Varnish  that's  made  to  play  on,  dance  on 
and  have  a  good  time  on.    Wearette  is  a 
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(The  SAXON 

is  an  overcoat  for  general  wear.  On  cold  days  turn  up  the  con- 
vertible collar;  it  hugs  the  neck.  Saxon  fits  smoothly  across  the 
shoulders,  because  it  is  tailored proper/y  throughout.  The  graceful 
flare  of  the  skirt,  the  correct  placing  of  the  large  buttons  and 
the  new  Raglan  shoulder  give  lasting  style  for  every-day  service. 

Attractive  new  patterns  and  colors;  all  wool,  of  course.  Priced 
honestly  by  maker  and  dealer;  costs  you  less  to  buy — and  less 
to  wear.  At  your  Collegian  dealer's,  and  remember — like  all 
Collegian  Clothes  it  keeps  you  looking  your  best. 

You  ought  to  have  Collegian  Clothes 
Smart  Styles  /or  every  man  of  17  to  70 

DAVID  ADLER  &  SONS  COMPANY,  Milwaukee 

Tailors  of  stylish  good  clothes  since  1849 


Gollegiaiv  Clotkes 

THEY  O  KEEP  YOU  LOOKING  YOUR  BEST 
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other  side  of  the  table  and  sat  down  in  it, 
bending  forward  so  as  to  look  directly  into 
her  eyes. 

The  door  from  the  kitchen  opened,  and 
Anderson  entered  bearing  the  teapot  on  a 
small  tray.  He  set  it  on  the  table,  paused 
for  a  moment  above  them  with  the  air  of  a 
beneficent  genius,  and  returned  slowly  to 
the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you're  far  too  much  the 
gentleman  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  Mr. 
Hambleton,"  said  Miss  Briggs.  "  But  what 
about  him?" 

She  pointed  with  her  left  thumb  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Oh,  Anderson  is  absolutely  reliable," 
said  Antony  with  cheerful  confidence. 

The  gesture  did  not  greatly  ruffle  his 
sensibilities.  Miss  Briggs'  thumb  was  small, 
very  white  on  one  side  and  of  a  pleasant 
pink  on  the  other. 

"That's  a  relief,"  she  said,  and  sighed 
softly. 

Then  she  raised  the  lid  of  the  teapot, 
I  examined  its  contents  with  an  earnest  eye 
and  stirred  them  with  her  teaspoon.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  simple  child  of  Nature,  and  to 
Antony  it  seemed  probable  that  toward  the 
end  of  their  honeymoon — did  they  ever 
have  a  honeymoon — she  would  drink  her 
cea  out  of  her  saucer.  The  prospect  left 
him  unmoved.  The  hard  discipline  of  the 
trenches  had  implanted  in  him  a  firm  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  so  much  what  is  done 
that  matters  as  who  does  it. 

"You've  no  idea  what  a  time  I  had  of  it 
a  Bootle,"  she  went  on  in  a  confidential 
tone.  "All  the  old  cats  in  the  place  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  an  eye 
Dn  me." 

Antony  liked  the  soft  bur  of  her  northern 
:  /oice. 

"And  all  the  men  in  the  place — young 
I  ind  old — wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
!  <eep  both  eyes  on  you  always,"  he  said  gal- 
antly. 

He  had  not  been  so  ready  when  he  first 
;et  about  the  execution  of  his  great  scheme, 
jut  steady  practice  with  Miss  Phipps  and 
Miss  Robinson  had  made  him  quick  to 
strike  the  right  note.  Moreover  he  found 
|  Poppy  more  stimulating  than  Gwendolen 
ind  Elaine.  She  was  prettier. 

Poppy  bridled  and  smiled,  flushed  and 
fried  in  a  tone  of  genuine  pleasure,  "How 
'ou  do  go,  Mr.  Hambleton!" 

"Not  at  all.  It's  obvious  that  they  did. 
'Why,  I'd  bet  fifty  to  one  they  called  you 
i  he  Rose  of  Bootle ! "  said  Antony  firmly. 

I  "Then  you'd  lose  your  money,"  said 
5oppy,  pouring  out  the  tea.  "The  Bootle 
;entlemen  don't  say  that  sort  of  thing. 

I I  would  never  occur  to  them." 

"Then  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to 
hem!"    said    Antony    with  indignant 
Ivarmth.   "Why,  when  you  walked  down 
he  Parade,  or  whatever  they  call  the  chief 

"The  High  Street,  Mr.  Hambleton." 

"The  High  Street — it  must  have  seemed 
3  if  two  suns  were  shining." 

Again  Poppy  bridled  and  flushed  and 
miled. 

"Ah,  you're  the  one  to  tell  the  tale,  Mr. 
lambleton!"  she  said. 

She  held  out  a  cup  of  tea  to  him. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  said  Antony  bluffly. 

I'm  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  kind  of  fellow, 
nd  I  simply  state  the  truth." 

He  held  out  the  plate  of  cakes  to  her,  and 
s  she  took  one  she  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
!  "I  wonder  how  many  young  ladies 
ou've  told  that  sort  of  truth  to?"  she 
aid. 

1  "Not  any,"  said  Antony  firmly.  He  was 
o  believer  in  half  measures.  "But  scores 
f  men  must  have  told  you  that  you  were 
he  prettiest  girl  in  Bootle." 

"They  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
he  said. 

J  "Blind  idiots!"  said  Antony  feelingly, 
j  "Oh,  no,  the  Bootle  gentlemen  aren't 
jfiots!"  cried  Poppy  in  horrified  protest. 
I  They're  very  clever.  Look  at  all  the 
noney  they've  made!" 


"Then  they  can  only  see  their  money- 
bags," said  Antony  scornfully. 

"No,  it  isn't  that.  The  Bootle  gentle- 
men don't  hold  with  compliments  and 
flattery,"  explained  Poppy. 

"Compliments?  Flattery?  There's  no 
flattery  about  it.  If  they  didn't  see  that 
you  were  the  prettiest  girl  in  Bootle  they 
were  blind  idiots;  and  if  they  saw  it  and 
didn't  tell  you  so  it  was  a  disgraceful  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,"  cried  Antony  with 
indignant  warmth. 

Poppy  seemed  impressed  by  his  fervor, 
but  she  said,  "I  expect  you've  told  many 
a  young  lady  that,  Mr.  Hambleton." 

"Not  a  single  one!"  cried  Antony. 

It  was  true.  She  was  the  only  girl  from 
Bootle  he  had  ever  met. 

He  set  down  his  empty  teacup,  and  lean- 
ing yet  more  forward  gazed  into  her  eyes 
with  a  compelling  earnestness  and  said: 
"Ah,  Poppy — may  I  call  you  Poppy? — if 
you  knew  what  it  is  to  me  to  have  you 
here  pouring  out  tea  for  me  in  this — er — 
er — domestic  way,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
face  you  at  the  tea  table  and  look  into  your 
beautiful  eyes,  you  would  understand 
what — the — the — enormous  power  of  your 
beauty  is  and  how  it  thrills  me  to  the  very 
marrow." 

His  musical  voice  had  really  moving 
notes  in  it,  and  Poppy  thrilled  to  them. 
The  flush  had  deepened  in  her  cheeks;  her 
eyes  were  shining  as  brightly  and  he  was 
breathing  as  quickly.  His  eloquence  had 
little  less  effect  on  him  than  it  had  on  her. 

"You  do  talk  beautifully,  Mr.  Hamble- 
ton," she  said  in  accents  of  the  warmest  ad- 
miration. "No  gentleman  ever  talked  to 
me  like  that  in  Bootle.  I  declare  that  it's 
just  like  when  Lady  Margaret  went  to  the 
studio  of  Gerald  Devereux  in  Love  Knows 
No  Rank." 

"That  was  fiction.  This  is  the  real 
thing,"  said  Antony  with  a  superb  air. 
"I  shall  never — if  I  live  to  be  " 

A  thundering  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
flat,  dealt  apparently  with  a  hammer,  cut 
him  short;  and  on  it  came  a  shower  of 
blows  and  kicks  on  that  hapless  barrier. 

Poppy  sprang  to  her  feet  with  an  air  of 
the  liveliest  consternation  and  cried, 
"That's  pa!   I  know  his  knock!" 

v 

ANTONY  smothered  a  word  he  had 
l  been  compelled — by  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  his  platoon — to  use  frequently  in 
Flanders,  and  ground  his  teeth  with  the 
fury  of  a  musical  genius  interrupted  in  the 
composition  of  a  masterpiece.  Then  in  a 
breath  he  was  his  cool  intrepid  self  again. 
"Never  mind.  He  can't  get  in,"  he  said 
in  a  calm,  reassuring  voice. 

"You  don't  know  pa!  He'll  have  that 
door  down  in  a  couple  of  minutes,"  said 
Poppy  in  a  tone  of  absolute  certainty. 

Antony  looked  at  her  pretty  face,  set  in  a 
positive  scowl  of  resentment,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  anger  became  her. 

"Oh,  well,  you  know  him  best,"  he  said, 
and  rose  and  pressed  the  button  of  the 
electric  bell. 

The  knocking  had  at  first  seemed  to  be 
as  violent  as  possible,  but  it  had  grown 
rather  more  violent.  Anderson  came 
through  the  door  from  the  kitchen. 

"I  think  there's  someone  at  the  door," 
said  Antony. 

"Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  say  you're  not  at 
home,  sir?"  said  Anderson,  raising  his 
voice  above  the  din. 

"It  wouldn't  be  any  use!"  cried  Poppy. 
"No,  let  him  in.    Don't  hurry,"  said 
Antony. 

Anderson  walked  slowly  to  the  door  into 
the  hall,  went  through  it  and  shut  it  be- 
hind him.  Antony  slipped  his  arm  round 
Poppy's  waist,  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed 
her.  She  was  of  the  class  which  attaches 
little  importance  to  kisses,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  evade  it. 

"Don't  worry,  dear.  He  won't  bite," 
he  said  in  a  consoling  tone,  and  he  kissed 
her  again.  He  decided  that  she  was  very 
nice  to  kiss. 


"You  don't  know  pa,"  she  said. 

"I'll  see  that  he  doesn't,"  he  said. 

"  What  a  bother  he  is ! "  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him,  her  pretty  eyes  swimming  with 
tears  of  mortification.  "It's  always  the 
way  when  I'm  enjoying  myself." 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her 
again. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  for  myself,"  she  said. 
"I'm  used  to  him.  It's  you  I'm  thinking 
about.  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  get  a 
proper  telling  off,  Mr.  Hambleton." 

"  I'm  used  to  it.  It's  a  way  they  had  in 
the  army,"  said  Antony  calmly. 

He  heard  the  door  of  the  flat  open,  and 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  raucous  voice, 
bawling,  and  Anderson's  voice  raised  in 
staccato  remonstrance.  He  pushed  Poppy 
back  into  her  chair,  reached  his  own  in  one 
stride  and  dropped  into  it. 

"This  mustn't  be  the  end,"  he  said 
quickly.  "We  must  meet  again,  soon — 
to-morrow!" 

"  I  shan't  get  the  chance ! "  wailed  Poppy. 
"I'll  make  the  chance." 
"Will  you?"  she  said,  and  her  pretty 
face  brightened  at  the  thought. 

"You  bet  I  will!"  he  said  fervently. 
On  his  words  the  door  flew  open,  and  in 
bounced  Mr.  Briggs,  a  small,  small-eyed, 
red-faced  man,  with  white  whiskers  run- 
ning round  under  his  chin  in  a  Newgate 
fringe,  wearing  a  morning  coat,  boldly 
checked  trousers,  patent-leather  shoes,  and 
on  his  head  a  brand-new  silk  hat.  He 
stopped  short,  gibbering  and  shaking  his 
fist  at  Antony  with  the  air  of  an  inarticulate 
but  insane  lobster,  and  jigged  on  his  feet 
like  a  stiffly  dancing  marionette. 

Antony  rose  to  his  feet  with  his  sweetest 
smile,  cried,  "Why,  it's  Mr.  Briggs!" 
stepped  briskly  to  Kim,  seized  his  clenched 
fist  and  shook  it  warmly. 

Anderson,  sedate,  unmoved,  expression- 
less, appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"You  look  quite  hot,"  said  Antony 
genially.   "Have  some  tea." 

"'Ot!  'Ot!"  said  the  millionaire  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  tearing  his  fist  from  Antony's 
hearty  grip. 

"Warm  then.  A  cup  of  tea  will  be  the 
very  thing  for  you,"  said  Antony  with  a 
sunny  smile.  "Another  cup,  Anderson." 
Anderson  went  to  get  it. 
Mr.  Briggs  found  his  voice,  and  an  un- 
commonly raucous  voice  it  was.  Also  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  it  for  so  small  a  man. 

"You  scoundrel!"  he  cried,  and  again 
shook  his  fist  at  Antony.  It  appeared  to 
be  his  favorite  gesture.  "You  dirty,  low- 
down  scoundrel!  So  I've  caught  you,  'ave 
I?  Just  in  the  nick  of  time!"  He  turned 
sharply  on  Poppy.  "And  you,  miss!  'Ow 
dare  you  behave  like  this?  Comin'  along 
to  a  young  waster's  flat  all  on  your  own 
without  a  chaperon.    I've  a  good  mind  to 

give  you  " 

"  But  you're  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Briggs," 
broke  in  Antony  in  the  carrying  voice  in 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  remonstrate 
with  his  platoon.  "  Miss  Briggs  was  bring- 
ing a  friend  with  her.  We  were  expecting 
her  every  minute." 

"A  fine  friend,  I  don't  think!"  said  the 
millionaire  in  a  tone  of  high  scorn.  "You 
can't  kid  me,  me  lad!" 

"Nobody  is  kidding  you,  pa.  I  was  ex- 
pecting a  friend.  I  expected  to  find  her 
here,"  protested  Poppy. 

"I  don't  want  any  o'  your  lies,  miss!" 
said  the  millionaire  in  a  tone  of  profound 
sincerity.  "You  come  alonger  me — 
double-quick!" 

"This  is  really  quite  absurd,"  said 
Antony.  "You're  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill,  Mr.  Briggs." 

The  hot-blooded  millionaire  turned  on 
him  with  the  face  of  a  Bengal  tiger  in  con- 
vulsions, and  snarled:  "I  am,  am  I?  But 
I  'appen  to  know  yer  little  game,  me  lad! 
You're  after  my  money — that's  what  you 
are!  And  you  thought  that  if  you  could 
get  'old  of  this  blighted  little  idjit  you'd 
git  it  before  I  knew  where  I  was.  But  a 
little  bird  come  along  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  what  you  was  up  to." 


He  sneered  hideously. 
"By  jove,  the  little  Bracket  bird!"  cried 
Antony. 

"Never  you  mind  wot  little  bird  it  was! 
The  game's  up,"  snarled  the  millionaire. 
"  You  ain't  the  first  blighter  by  a  long  chalk 
as  thought  'e  was  goin'  to  get  away  with 
Ben  Briggs'  brass  an'  found  it  didn't  come 
orf.  An'  you  won't  be  the  last— I'll  lay  you 
won't.  But  I  know  all  about  you,  me  lad. 
This  swell  flat  and  those  fine  duds  o'  yours 
are  a  bleedin'  sham.  You're  impecoonious ! 
That's  wot  you  are— impecoonious!" 

He  trumpeted  forth  the  injurious  word 
with  a  high  and  malevolent  scorn. 

Antony's  serene  and  lofty  temper  had  a 
way  on  occasion  of  suddenly  going.  It 
went  now.  He  stepped  up  to  the  million- 
aire and  said  very  distinctly:  "Now  my 
man,  I've  had  enough  of  this.  You  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head  or  I'll  throw  you 
out  of  the  flat." 

He  looked  so  threatening,  towering  over 
her  snarling  sire,  that  Poppy  cried,  "Oh, 
don't  hurt  him,  Mr.  Hambleton!" 

Mr.  Briggs  started  back,  put  up  his  arm 
to  ward  off  a  blow  and  said  in  a  much 
gentler  voice,  "You  lay  a  finger  on  me  an' 
I'll  'ave  the  lor  of  you!" 

Antony  stepped  back,  turned  to  Poppy 
and  said  with  grim  politeness,  "Well,  as 
you  ask  me  not  to,  Poppy,  I  won't.  All 
the  same  a  lesson  in  manners  would  do  him 
a  world  of  good." 

Poppy  looked  at  his  eyes,  which  were 
bluer  than  ever  in  his  grim  face,  and  they 
impressed  her.  This  was  not  at  all  the 
amiable  and  polite  young  gentleman  whose 
romantic  love-making  she  found  so  re- 
freshing after  the  bald  discourse  of  the 
bloods  of  Bootle. 

He  looked  much  older,  able  and  very 
dangerous.  He  frightened  her  in  a  rather 
fascinating  way.  She  found  herself  de- 
cidedly in  the  realm  of  romance. 

"A  lesson  in  manners,  hey?"  cried  her 
father,  again  hectoring,  since  he  felt  safe 
under  Poppy's  wing.  "  Do  me  good,  would 
it?  And 'Poppy!'— 'Poppy!'"  His  voice 
rose  shrill.  "  You're  calling  her  Poppy,  are 
you?" 

"I  am!  To  me  she  is  Poppy,  and  always 
will  be — the  flower  of  my  heart,"  said 
Antony,  reverting  to  his  enterprise  and 
looking  fondly  into  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Briggs  gasped,  jigged  again,  turned 
savagely  on  his  daughter  and  cried  fu- 
riously: "Look  'ere,  miss!  You  come 
alonger  me  this  minute  or,  s'welp  me,  I'll 
give  yer  what  for!  'Ere  I  am,  lavishin'— 
lavishin'  money  on  yer,  an'  all  the  return 
I  gets  is  these  goin's  on  be'ind  me  back. 
You  oughter  be  ashamed  of  yerself,  you 
ought — carryin'  on  with  an  impecoonious 
young  waster  like  this  when  you  might  be 
marryin'  a  man  rollin'  in  money." 

Poppy  had  had  enough  of  it.  Used  as 
she  was  to  the  strenuous  life  which  always 
burgeoned  lushly  round  her  active  and 
vociferous  sire,  she  was  too  deeply  mortified 
to  endure  any  more  of  it  at  the  moment. 
She  moved  toward  the  door  with  her  head 
high  and  an  air  of  considerable  dignity. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Hambleton,"  she  said. 
"I'm  sorry  pa  has  carried  on  like  this." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Antony  quickly. 
"Whatever  Mr.  Briggs  says  or  does,  I'm 
quite  unchanged." 

"I'm  sure  you're  always  the  perfect 
gentleman,  Mr.  Hambleton,"  said  Poppy 
in  a  grateful  voice.   "  Good-by." 

"Not  good-by — au  revoir,"  said  Antony 
cheerfully  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her. 
"We  shall  meet  again  soon." 

She  went  through  the  door  with  her  head 
high. 

As  he  followed  her  Mr.  Briggs  snarled 
viciously:  "I'm  damned  if  you  will!  She's 
coming  alonger  me  to  Branksome  Towers 
by  the  first  train  to-morrer  mornin'!" 

He  went  through  the  door,  snatched  at 
the  handle,  and  before  Antony  could  go 
through  it  to  open  the  door  of  the  flat  he 
banged  it  behind  him. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED) 
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Do  you  makg  him  your  partner 
or  your  victim  ? 


BRAINY  men  —  men  whose  abil- 
ities would  net  them  greater 
profits  in  other  industries — spend  their 
lives  as  printers  because  each  day  they 
learn  something  new  about  the  work 
they  love. 

These  printers,  just  as  other  notable 
men  in  other  professions,  are  some- 
times very  timid.  This  may  be  because 
of  their  complicated  subject,  which 
they  fear  the  buyer  of  printing  does 
not  clearly  understand.  Whatever  the 
reason  is,  many  buyers  of  printing  con- 
strue it  as  an  opportunity  to  force  their 
opinions  on  the  printer. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Very  often  it  is 
poor  printing,  a  dissatisfied  buyer,  and 
a  disliked  printer. 

Why  should  the  printer,  of  all  per- 
sons, be  the  craftsman  whom  every- 
body feels  qualified  to  tell  how  to  run 
his  business? 

Why  will  many  buyers  of  printing 
continue  to  think  that  printing  is 
philanthropy?  "You  can't  get  some- 
thing for  nothing"  is  as  true  in  print- 


ing as  in  any  other  business.  And  it  is 
more  evident,  because  nothing  shows  its 
cheapness  quicker  than  cheap  printing. 

But  if  a  printer  does  turn  out  a  good 
job,  even  in  face  of  difficulties,  what 
is  his  reward?  Isn't  it  often  only  an 
opportunity  to  hand  in  a  competitive 
bid  on  the  next  job? 

Why  is  the  printer  so  seldom  al- 
lowed to  feel  a  spirit  of  partnership 
with  the  buyer — to  feel  that  he  is 
working  with  him  instead  of  for  him  ? 
Why  is  the  spectre  of  a  rejected  order 
or  a  lost  account  hung  ever  before  his 
eyes  ? 

Buyers  of  printing,  remember  this: 
The  first  step  toward  better  printing  is 
to  make  your  printer  your  partner. 

We  can  make  this  plea  for  the  print- 
er because  of  our  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  Just  a  step  away, 
we  get  a  true  viewpoint  on  both  the 
printer  and  you. 

We  do  our  share  for  the  printer 
and  you  by  providing  better  paper. 
It's  up  to  you  to  do  yours  by  placing 
greater  confidence  in  your  printer. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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How  can  you  judge  tone 

until youve  heard  The  Brunswick? 
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HONOGRAPHS  differ  as  their 


yourself  don't  make  your  choice 
until  you've  made  a  tone  compar- 
ison. 

Hear  The  Brunswick  and  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Method  of  Reproduction.  See 
if  you  agree  with  the  critical  thou- 
sands that  we  have  brought  great 
refinements  into  phonographic  re- 
production. 

Examine  the  several  features  of 
the  Brunswick  Method  of  Repro- 
duction. The  Ultona,  for  instance. 
Here  is  an  all-record  reproducer 
that  is  entirely  different.  It  not 
only  plays  all  makes  of  records 
better,  merely  at  a  turn  of  the 


hand,  but  it  is  the  only  counter- 
balanced reproducer  obtainable. 

By  proper  suspension,  all  surface 
noises  are  diminished. 

Note  also  the  many  other  fea- 
tures. A  phonograph  that  has  won 
the  artistic  rank  of  The  Brunswick 
challenges  your  consideration.  And 
Brunswick  cabinets  are  finer  ex- 
amples of  cabinet  work.  To  buy  a 
lesser  phonograph  is  to  suffer  disap- 
pointment. 

A  Brunswick  Dealer  will  be  glad 
to  play  this  instrument  for  you  and 
to  explain  the  Brunswick  Method 
of  Reproduction.  Ask  also  to  hear 
Brunswick  Records,  which  can  be 
played  on  any  phonograph  with 
steel  or  fibre  needles. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise  Salrs  Co.. 

Mexico  and  Canada  79  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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"You  can't  budge  Horace  on  that  point, 
old  chap." 

Indeed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  may 
be  said  that  for  both  of  them  the  progress 
of  the  world  had  stopped  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century.  They  con- 
tinued to  use,  exclusively,  the  views,  the 
ideas  and  the  vocabulary  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  to  The  Lodge.  They 
hummed  the  same  airs  and  wore  the  same- 
shaped  clothes  and  dreamed  the  same 
dreams  that  they  had  hummed  and  worn 
and  dreamed  in  the  brave  days  of  Victoria. 

Whenever  an  aeroplane  flew  over  their 
lawn  Horace  always  said  ferociously,  "Hope 
he'll  break  his  neck!" 

Horace  was  tall  and  stoutish,  and  in 
feature  would  undoubtedly  have  borne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  sunburned  Na- 
poleon if  he  had  shaved  off  his  mustache. 
Ernest  was  of  average  height,  slightly  less 
than  average  bulk,  considerably  less  than 
average  beauty.  He  had,  however,  a  very 
winning  and  conciliating  smile,  and  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  hair  than  Horace,  who 
was  all  but  bald.  Ernest's  upper  lip  was 
clean  shaven.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he 
had  meditated  at  intervals  the  growing  of  a 
mustache.  But  his  mother  had  once  said 
that  his  winning  smile  was  his  solitary 
charm,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  persuade 
himself  to  disguise  it.  Not  that  he  had  ever 
hoped  anything  of  his  smile.  Ernest  had 
always  seen  quite  clearly  that  he  was  not 
intended  for  romantic  adventure.  But 
naturally  one  hesitated  to  conceal  one's 
solitary  talent  beneath  a  bushel. 

The  confirmed  bachelordom  of  Ernest 
appeared  to  everyone  who  set  eyes  on  him 
and  to  himself  perfectly  natural  and  prob- 
able. That  of  his  comparatively  dashing 
and  bold  and  handsome  brother  required, 
however,  plainly  some  less  obvious  ex- 
planation; and  this  explanation  brings  us 
back  to  that  Alice  whose  husband  had  been 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Louis  S.  Baxter. 

Alice  had  once  been  twenty-one  and  so 
fair  and  good  that,  though  Aunt  Emma's 
death  lay  then  still  six  years  ahead,  Horace 
had  proposed  three  times  to  her.  Shortly 
after  the  third  proposal,  however,  she  had 
married  Mr.  Baxter,  a  picturesque  but  im- 
pecunious young  man  of  literary  propensi- 
ties, whose  classical  profile  and  passionate 
fervor  had  swept  her,  within  a  month  from 
their  first  meeting,  with  brutal  violence 
out  of  Horace's  life,  but  not  from  his 
heart.  Horace's  heart  had  never,  even  in 
the  recollection  of  Alice's  unwisdom,  for- 
gotten her  fairness  and  her  goodness.  Never 


had  it  faltered  in  its  allegiance  or  sought 
elsewhere— as  it  might  very  excusably  have 
done— consolation  for  its  bitter  hurt.  In 
that  heart,  in  a  locked  chamber  whose  key 
had  been  lost  forever,  Alice  remained  en- 
shrined, eternally  fair  and  good,  eternally 
adored. 

To  Ernest  alone  had  Horace  revealed 
the  existence  of  that  secret  shrine.  Ernest, 
too,  had  admired  Alice's  goodness  and  fair- 
ness— humbly,  as  one  admires  a  star.  Once 
in  a  year,  perhaps,  on  some  dreary  evening 
when  the  wind  howled  about  the  corners  of 
the  bungalow,  Horace  opened  his  heart  and 
pointed  to  that  ever-locked  door  in  some 
abstracted,  melancholy  phrase;  without 
morbidity,  without  unmanliness,  of  course; 
with  the  brave  simplicity  of  the  brave, 
simple  country  gentleman.  There  seemed 
to  Ernest  something  very  fine,  very  spirit- 
ual, very  ennobling  in  Horace's  constancy 
to  his  youth's  only  love.  It  made  Ernest 
feel  a  better  man. 

From  time  to  time  tidings  of  the  Baxters 
reached  The  Lodge.  The  unwisdom  of  Alice 
in  preferring  Baxter  became  steadily  more 
apparent.  Literature,  it  appeared,  was  not 
agreeing  with  the  Baxters.  The  brilliant 
future  which  various  eminent  critics  had 
predicted  for  the  author  of  The  Market 
Place  failed  to  come  bo  their  rescue.  They 
disappeared  for  long  intervals,  reappeared 
a  little  more  hard  up  and  unhappy  than 
before,  were  swallowed  up  once  more  in  the 
foggy  maw  of  London.  The  brothers 
learned  that  Baxter  drank — not  absolutely, 
but  too  much;  that  he  had  abandoned 
literature  for  an  obscure  agency;  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  agency  for  a  small  clerk- 
ship; that  he  had  abandoned  the  clerkship 
for  nothing  whatever.  After  that  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  Baxter  for  several  years.  It 
appeared  to  them  perfectly  consistent  with 
Baxter's  previous  performances  that  the 
last  of  them  should  surpass  all  the  others  in 
folly  and  misfortune. 

tlx 

THE  nominal  luncheon  hour  at  The 
Lodge  was  half  past  one.  At  a  quarter 
past  one  that  afternoon  Dowson  took  down 
from  a  nail  beside  the  kitchen  range  a 
gleaming  bugle,  on  which  he  then  performed, 
through  the  open  scullery  door,  a  call  of 
intricate  and  prolonged  violence.  This 
operation  he  repeated  at  intervals  of  ex- 
actly five  minutes  until  twenty-seven 
minutes  to  two,  when  he  dispatched  his 
subordinate,  Blumphill,  to  observe  the 
results.  Blumphill,  an  ex-marine,  returned 


to  report  stoically  that  there  were  none. 
Whereupon  Dowson  blew  an  ear-splitting 
blast  through  the  kitchen  door  into  the 
interior  of  the  house.  A  faint,  distant 
movement  was  audible  from  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ernest's  bedroom. 

"That's  got  'em!"  said  Dowson,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  the  soup  tureen. 

Some  four  minutes  later  Ernest  opened 
the  door  of  the  sitting  room.  Horace  sat 
at  the  writing  table  biting  an  ivory  pen- 
holder viciously,  and  remained  unaware  of 
his  brother's  entry.  The  carpet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  writing  table  was 
strewn  with  torn  sheets  of  expensive  note 
paper. 

"I  think  lunch  is  ready,  Horace,"  said 
Ernest  mildly. 

"Don't  wait  for  me,  Ernest,"  said  Hor- 
ace. "I'm  not  hungry.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing." 

Mechanically  he  rent  a  sheet  of  azure 
paper,  cast  it  to  the  floor  and  seized  an- 
other. Ernest  withdrew  discreetly.  He 
had  reached  the  sweet  when  Horace  emerged 
from  the  study,  worn  looking  but  trium- 
phant. 

"How  will  this  do,  old  chap?"  he  asked, 
handing  to  his  brother  the  result  of  his  two 
hours  of  travail.  "Just  read  it  aloud,  will 
you?  I  want  to  see  how  it  goes,  you  know." 

" '  My  dear  friend,' "  began  Ernest  with 
solemnity. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Baxter  sounds  too  stiff," 
explained  Horace.  "I  think— I  meant — 
well,  hang  it  all — you  know!" 

Ernest's  nod  conveyed  that  of  all  possi- 
ble methods  of  addressing  Alice  under  the 
circumstances  his  brother  had  chosen  the 
happiest.  He  proceeded  with  much  ex- 
pression: 

"I  have  just  learned,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent, of  your  loss.  Believe  me,  I  know  what 
that  loss  means  to  you,  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  write  to 
you  in  the  hour  of  your  great  sorrow.  I 
shall  not  weary  you  with  " 

"Should  that  be  'I  shall  not  weary  you' 
or  'I  will  not  weary  you,'"  interrupted 
Horace  anxiously.  For  some  little  time  the 
brothers  murmured  both  variants  experi- 
mentally, growing  at  each  repetition  more 
doubtful.  "I'm  sure  that  what  you  have 
written  is  right,"  said  Ernest.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"I  shall  not  weary  you  with  professions 
of  sympathy  which  can  only  appear  to  you 
futile  and  empty.  At  such  a  time  the  words 


of  even  the  sincerest  friend  must  seem  so. 
But  1  write  simply  to  place  at  your  disposal 
any  help  or  counsel  that  you  may  need- 
in  business  affairs,  for  instance— and  to 
assure  you  of  my  eagerness  to  lighten  in 
any  way  the  heavy  burden  that  has  been 
cast  upon  you.  If  there  is  any  urgent  mat- 
ter in  which  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  assist- 
ance, do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know.  I 
can  reach  Braymouth  in  two  and  a  half 
hours  from  here. 

"In  what  I  have  written  my  brother 
Ernest  joins  me. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 
"Horace  Enthwhistle." 

"You  don't  think  the  ending  is  too 
abrupt,  do  you?"  asked  Horace.  "I 
mean  in  a  letter  of  that  kind— one  aban- 
dons any  attempt  at  style  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  One  writes  simply,  without  hesi- 
tation, just  what  comes  into  one's  mind — 
just  as  one  feels.    Don't  you  think?" 

Did  Ernest's  mind  wander  to  that  strewn 
carpet?  Did  he  remember  that  Horace  had 
spent  two  hours  upon  the  composition  of 
that  simple,  unhesitating,  straight-off,  im- 
pulsive message?  Not  he!  He  handed  the 
letter  back  to  his  brother  with  emotion. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  read  anything 
more  beautiful,"  he  said;  "beautiful— so 
kind— so  unselfish — so  spontaneous." 

Recovering  his  self-control,  he  rang  for 
Horace's  lunch,  to  which  Horace  seated 
himself  with  rediscovered  appetite.  It  was 
then  five  minutes  past  two. 

"Record!"  said  Dowson,  indicating  the 
fact  to  his  colleague. 

"That  blinkin'  bugle's  no  good!"  said 
Blumphill.  "Steam  siren's  wot  Mr.  'Orace 
wants.  Steam  siren  an'  a  blawstin'  chawge 
under  his  chair,  simultaneous." 

IV 

SORELY  indeed  did  Alice  need  Horace's 
aid;  unspeakable  relief  shone  through 
the  sweet,  tearful  reluctance  with  which  she 
accepted  it.  He  learned  from  her  to  his 
horror  three  days  later,  in  the  lounge  of 
Braymouth's  Royal  Hotel,  that  not  merely 
the  paralysis  of  grief  bound  her  to  the  scene 
of  her  life's  catastrophe.  The  shocking  fact 
emerged  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  it 
because  she  was  unable  to  pay  her  hotel 
bill.  With  tender  masterfulness  Horace 
paid  it,  and  defrayed  the  further  expenses 
of  her  sorrowful  return  to  London.  He 
asked  for  no  explanations  and  received 
none.  He  obtained,  however,  her  London 
(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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Nine  to  One  They  Have 
Hyatt  Bearings 

CHECK  over  the  motor  cars  and  trucks  you  use  or 
meet  in  your  daily  travel — in  congested  city  streets, 
on  highways  and  on  cross  roads  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  you  will  find  that  they  are  at  least  partially  equipped 
with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

In  the  same  proportion  are  farm  tractors,  the  imple- 
ments drawn  by  tractors  and  agricultural  machines 
likewise  equipped. 

Factory  men  ride  in  cabs  of  cranes  and  industrial 
locomotives  —  on  factory  and  warehouse  trucks  — 
miners  ride  on  ore  cars  —  which  are  equipped  with 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Railroad  section  men  speed  to  their  daily  work  of 
maintaining  the  tracks  in  safe  condition  on  hand  cars 
and  section  cars  running  on  Hyatt  Bearings. 

Behind  this  dominance  lies  a  vital  reason.  For  twenty 
years  Hyatt  Bearings  have  proven  that  their  use  in 
automotive  vehicles  means  greater  dependability  — 
better  service  and  permanence  without  adjustment. 

That's  why  when  you  ride  on  motor  car  or  motor  truck 
—  on  tractor — crane  or  mine  car — it's  nine  to  one  they 
are  equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

HYATT  ROLLER   BEARING  COMPANY 


Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Division. 
NEW  YORK 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  the  advantages  found  in  other  types  of  radial 
bearings,  and  an  additional  feature— the  Hyatt  Hollow 
Roller — designed  and  built  after  many  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  type  of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the  load,  automatically 
keeping  themselves  in  line,  distributing  and  cushion- 
ing the  loads  and  shocks  and  constantly  maintaining 
proper  lubrication  over  the  entire  bearing  surface.  The 
result  is  carefree  service  and  permanent  satisfaction. 


ROLLER 

BEARINGS 
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ankjmture 

for  this  RpoP Beautij 


"OU'LL  find  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
natural  color-beauty  of  roofing  surfaced 
with  Sta-so  laminated  slate.  There's  a 

verdancy  to  Sta-so's  cool  sage  green,  a  warmth  and  rich- 
ness to  Sta-so's  deep  Indian-red,  which  attract  the  eye, 
with  refreshing  relief,  from  the  lack-lustre  roofs  that  you 
usually  see. 

But  the  secret  of  Sta-so's  color  beauty  is  revealed  not 
alone  in  its  naturally  distinctive  color  tones,  which  the 
painter's  brush  can  only  imitate.  It  is  Sta-so's  eternal 
brightness,  the  naturally  indelible  qualities  of  Sta-so's  colors, 
that  make  Sta-so'd  roofing  ever-beautiful. 

Indelible — the  sun  can't  fade  Sta-so.  Indelible — even 
Time's  slow  destruction  can't  fade  it. 

Three  Questions  You'll  Want  Answered 

First,  is  Sta-so'd  roofing  fire-resisting?  The  low  rate 
of  insurance  it  takes  says  "Yes." 

Second,  is  Sta-so'd  roofing  expensive  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  costs  but  a  fraction  of  tile  or  solid  slate;  no  more  than  the 
best  wood  shingles. 

Third,  how  can  you  protect  yourself  from  slates  that  fade, 
or  imitation  slates  that  trade  on  the  reputation  of  genuine, 
fade-proof  Sta-so'd  roofing?  Look  for  and  find  the  Sta-so 
label — on  the  bundles  of  slate-surfaced  shingles  and  on 
the  rolls  of  slate-surfaced  roofing  of  the  manufacturers 
listed  below: 


Amalgamated  Roofinii  Co.,  Chicago 
BarberA«phaltPavingCo..Phila  .  Pa. 
Barrett  Co.  .  New  York.  N'.  Y. 
Bcckman-Dawson  Rfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
Bird  &  Son.  Ltd.  .  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Bird  &  Son,  Inc..  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.  .  Cincinnati 
Klintkote  Co,  ,  .  Boston,  Mass. 
l  ord  Rig.  Product*!  o ..Si  .Louis,  Mo. 
"I  In-  llcpp.-n  Kin.  Division 
I  Ik-  Richardson  Co.  .  Chicago.  III. 
KeyMone  Roofing  Mfg. Co..  York.  Pa. 
Mcllcnry  Millhouse  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  [nd« 
National  Rfg. Co.,Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


National  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
B.  V.  Nelson  Mfs.  Co. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Pioneer  Paper  Co..  Los  Angele9,  Cal. 
Reynolds  Shingle  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Richardson  Co.  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Safepack  Milln  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 
Si  Ko  Products  Co..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Standard  Paint  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IJsona  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  Aurora,  111. 
II.  F.  Watson  Co.  .  .  Erie,  Pa. 
A  II.Whiti  Rfg.Co.,NewOrleans,La. 
Wilberite  Rfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Tlie  ill iwtrat ion  uini ri-  shows a  dwelling     Winehteter.  Mass.,  covered  with  shingles 

surfaced  With  8ta*S0  laminated  elate.  An  actual  phologruphic  reproduction  of 
Sta-so's  texture  fornix  the  border  Of  this  advertisement  and  surround*  tlic  house. 
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address,  and,  as  the  carriage  slid  away  from 
the  platform,  a  sweet,  wan,  grateful  smile. 

An  engrossing  and  revealing  correspond- 
ence ensued.  At  forty-three  Alice  found 
herself,  long  estranged  from  her  own  sur- 
viving relatives  by  her  disastrous  marriage, 
and  from  those  of  her  husband  by  his 
monotonous  appeals  for  financial  assist- 
ance, with  five  hundred  pounds  between 
her  and  destitution.  In  obedience  to  a 
solitary  instinct  of  prudence  Baxter  had 
maintained  the  life-insurance  policy  which 
he  had  taken  out  two  days  before  his  mar- 
riage. Five  hundred  pounds  was  obviously 
not  a  magnificent  provision  for  a  possible 
future  of  twenty-five  years  or  so.  But  its 
possession  rendered  the  present  at  least 
more  tolerable.  A  note  of  hope— almost  of 
cheerfulness — began  to  tinkle  faintly  in  the 
black-edged  communications  which  Horace 
read  aloud,  twice  a  week,  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

In  the  autumn  following  that  fatal  June, 
Alice  came  to  live  at  Stretton,  at  a  distance 
of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  The 
Lodge's  drive  gates.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  this  move  was  almost  entirely  of 
Horace's  devising  and  engineering.  He 
claimed,  however,  no  merit  for  it  whatever. 
There  was  a  small  bungalow  named  The 
Doll's  House  to  be  let,  furnished,  at  a 
moderate  rent.  Horace  took  it — and  wrote 
to  inform  Alice  that  he  had  taken  it — for 
her.  Naturally,  if  one  is  weary  of  living, 
widowed  and  lonely,  in  a  poky  flat  in  an 
undistinguished  suburb  of  London,  one 
might  as  well  live  in  a  pretty  country  bun- 
galow amid  charming  surroundings  and 
close  to  at  least  one  tried  old  friend — if  one 
could  do  so  without  additional  expense. 
Horace  was  quite  clear  that  there  would  be 
no  additional  expense.  Alice  became  the 
mistress  of  The  Doll's  House,  and  promptly 
altered  its  name  to  The  Chalet.  The 
brothers,  consulted  hesitatingly,  agreed 
profoundly  with  the  good  taste  of  this  de- 
tail of  her  installation. 

After  some  months  a  most  affecting  and 
gratifying  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween Alice  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Tred- 
gold  arrived  at  The  Chalet  for  a  fortnight's 
visit  and  remained  there  permanently.  She 
was  a  tall,  thin,  chilly,  indigestive  woman 
with  a  disconcertingly  steady  eye,  and 
Ernest  from  the  first  dreaded  her  greatly. 
But  her  presence  made  possible  the  inter- 
change of  pleasant  little  hospitalities,  at 
which  Alice  presided  with  delicious  woman- 
liness. She  had  grown  in  those  twenty-two 
years  of  matrimony  wonderfully  little 
older,  the  brothers  agreed.  In  many  ways 
she  was  still  quite  a  girl,  with  all  a  girl's 
pretty,  gentle  imperiousnesses,  and  upon 
fitting  occasion  an  extraordinarily  delight- 
ful girlish  laugh.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  her  figure  should  have  matured 
a  little,  and  that  in  a  very  strong  light  some 
slight  scribblings  of  time  should  make 
themselves  apparent  on  her  fairness.  But 
after  a  very  little  time  Horace  and  Ernest 
learned  to  face  the  light  when  they  spoke 
to  her. 

Often  when  Alice  and  her  mother  had 
gone  away  Horace  endeavored  to  explain  to 
Ernest  the  effect  which  the  presence  of  her 
half  amused,  half  disapproving,  wholly 
curious  femininity  amidst  the  masculine 
ruggednesses  of  The  Lodge  produced  upon 
him.  Amusement,  disapproval  and  curios- 
ity were  words  much  too  crude  to  express 
so  subtle  a  charmingness  with  any  satis- 
factory definition.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Horace  never  succeeded  in  expressing 
it  with  any  satisfactory  definition.  But 
from  the  inflections  of  Horace's  rich  bary- 
tone, aided  by  his  own  private  emotions, 
Ernest  gathered  the  effect  of  it  generally. 
It  was  the  effect  of  the  invasion  of  a  Bret- 
Hartian  backwoodsmanly  shanty  by  a 
Henry-Harlandish  heroine— the  invasion  of 
primitive  maleness  by  fin-de-siecle  female- 
ness — something  like  that. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  about  this  period 
Horace  accentuated  the  simple,  virile, 
hardihood  of  his  nature,  its  indifference  to 
inclement  weather  and  fatigue  and  religion 
and  things  of  that  sort,  its  untidiness,  its 
unpunctuality  at  meal  times.  He  devel- 
oped abruptly  a  habit  of  striding,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  mod- 
erating the  strides  to  the  tripping  of  Alice's 
dainty  little  feet.  As  he  did  not  moderate 
them  when  he  and  Ernest  walked  alone 
Ernest  was  compelled  in  self-defense  to  take 
to  striding  too  in  a  small,  hurried  way, 
three  of  his  strides  serving  to  keep  him 
level  with  two  of  Horace's.  Their  progress 
by  this  revised  mode  of  locomotion,  viewed 
from  behind,  was  extremely  striking,  and 


roused  much  speculation  in  the  minds  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Alice  adopted  presently  a  delightful  little 
way  of  addressing  them  as  naughty  boys. 

"  Naughty  boys,  sitting  up  all  night  with 
their  naughty  old  friends,"  she  would  say; 
or:  "Naughty  boys,  playing  golf  on  Sun- 
day," or:  "Cruel  naughty  boys,  killing  poor 
little  birds,"  or  more  intimately  to  Horace: 
"Why  don't  you  cut  off  that  horrid  old 
mustache,  you  naughty  boy?" 

Ernest's  pipes  were  dirty  old  pipes. 
Horace's  cigarettes  were  horrid  old  ciga- 
rettes. She  considered  it  very  naughty  of 
both  of  them  to  smoke  in  beef,  an  iniquity 
which  Horace  revealed  shockingly  and  in 
the  chiding  of  which  Alice  blushed  divinely. 
Horace  openly  reveled  in  his  naughtiness. 
Ernest,  in  loyal  support,  endeavored  as  far 
as  possible  to  revel  in  it  too.  But  one  night, 
having  partaken  recklessly  of  a  third 
whisky  and  soda,  he  contradicted  Horace 
flatly  in  the  presence  of  Billy  Waterman 
and  Billy  Leech.  Fortunately  Horace  did 
not  hear  the  contradiction,  being  just  then 
preoccupied  with  the  extermination  of  a 
dog  fight.  But  its  effect  upon  the  two 
Billys,  who  had  known  Ernest  all  his  life, 
was  so  painfully  visible  that  Ernest  at  once 
withdrew  it  and  retired  to  bed.  From  that 
evening  the  abandon  of  his  naughtiness 
declined  noticeably. 

Gradually,  indeed,  as  time  went  by,  an 
unfamiliar  anxiety,  not  untinged  with  de- 
jection, began  to  envelop  Ernest;  an  anx- 
iety not  for  his  own  sake,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  but  for  Horace's.  You  have,  of 
course,  already  foreseen  the  ending  toward 
which  Horace  was  hurrying.  It  was  the 
inevitable  ending.  It  was  the  ending  which 
the  faithful  soul  of  Horace  pined  for;  the 
ending  to  which  Alice  had  already  begun  to 
display  symptoms  of  resigning  herself.  But 
upon  Ernest,  as  he  watched  it  loom  more 
and  more  clearly  out  of  the  mists  of  destiny, 
it  cast  an  unmistakable  gloom. 

For  the  first  time  a  doubt  as  to  Horace's 
ability  to  perform  any  task  which  he  might 
undertake  assailed  him.  Deeply  and  re- 
spectfully as  he  admired  Alice,  confident  as 
he  was  of  Horace's  competence"  to  any  other 
need,  he  was  quite  unable,  despite  his  best 
efforts^  to  believe  that  Horace  could  be 
successfully  transplanted  at  fifty-four  into 
the  parterre  of  matrimony.  It  was  one 
thing  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  an  unhappy 
love  affair;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
attempt  to  use  them  for  ordinary  domestic 
warming  purposes. 

Ernest  was  well  aware  of  Horace's 
strength  of  character  and  will,  his  marked 
individuality,  his  clear,  logically  reasoned 
views  about  things.  He  did  not — he  could 
not — see  Horace  revising  and  adapting 
himself  and  republishing  himself,  expur- 
gated and  curtailed,  in  a  conjugal  edition. 
He  did  not  think  that  as  the  husband  of 
Alice — and  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Tred- 
gold — Horace's  original  personality  would 
have  sufficient  scope.  He  divined  somehow 
that  that  steady  eye  of  Mrs.  Tredgold's 
might  play  a  formidable  part  in  the  limit- 
ing of  her  second  son-in-law.  He  had 
observed  it  at  odd  moments  boring  into 
Horace's  unconscious  profile  coldly,  when 
Horace  was  absorbed  in  Alice's  modestly 
sparkling  conversation  or  her  graceful  ma- 
nipulation of  the  afternoon  teapot.  The 
inevitable  happened,  however,  in  the  second 
October  of  Alice's  widowhood. 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Horace,  as 
they  walked  homeward  from  The  Chalet  in 
a  frosty  twilight,  "I  have  some  news  for 
you.  I  suppose  you  guess  what  it  is.  Alice 
is  going  to  marry  me.  I  am  going  to  be  the 
happiest  man  on  earth." 

His  rich  barytone  quivered  with  convic- 
tion in  the  dimness.  Ernest  swallowed 
heroically. 

"My  heartiest  congratulations  to  both 
of  you,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  make 
one  another  very  happy." 

And  then  his  affection  for  Horace,  his 
loyalty  to  him,  his  fears  for  him,  stripped 
from  Ernest  the  hypocrisy,  the  treachery  of 
approval.  To  Horace's  amazement  he 
found  the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  arm  grasped 
passionately  and  rather  painfully  by  Er- 
nest's fingers,  and  heard  Ernest's  voice  cry 
in  a  waily  shout:  "No.no!  I  can't  help  it! 
It's  not  the  truth!  That  isn't  what  I  be- 
lieve! I  don't  believe  you'll  be  happy, 
Horace.  I  don't  believe  you'll  be  happy." 

His  voice  died  away  lamentably.  Horace 
released  his  left  arm  and  rubbed  it. 

"Perhaps  you  will  explain  yourself, 
Ernest,"  he  said  coldly. 

But  Ernest,  already  aghast  at  that  un- 
considered, intemperate  outburst,  remained 

(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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You  Alone  can  Settle  the 
Underwear  Situation 


HOW  many  men  have  ever  made  plain 
to  their  dealers  the  kind  of  service 
they  expect  in  Underwear? 

Just  so  soon  as  a  man  shows  the  same 
feeling  for  Underwear  as  for  suits,  hats, 
shoes — his  dealer  will  put  a  concentrated 
line  of  Allen  A  Cooper's -Bennington 
Underwear  at  his  service. 

Now,  once  select  your  particular  kind  of 
Underwear  made  by  The  Allen  A  Com- 
pany— and  you  can  go  back  any  time  and 
get  precisely  the  same  thing. 

"Allen  A"  is  the  Maker's  mark  of  that 
excellent  Cooper's-Bennington  Spring 
Needle  Underwear — celebrated  through 
thirty  years  for  uniform  quality  and  de- 
pendable value. 

The  same  standard  of  yarn — the  same 
generous  models,  the  same  easy  fit,  the 


same  enduring  make  and  exceptional  finish. 

For  men,  for  boys — all  weights,  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

This  additional  mark,  "Allen  A,"  will  in 
the  future  be  stamped  on  each  garment. 
It  is  adopted  as  the  Maker's  sign  of  respon- 
sibility to  you.  "Allen" — the  name  of  the 
Makers;  and  "A" — the  standard  mark  of 
first  and  finest  grade. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  dealer  to  concentrate 
on  Allen  A  Cooper's-Bennington  Spring 
Needle  Underwear! 

It  comes  to  him  from  the  Mill  direct. 
Perhaps  he  is  only  waiting  the  word 
from  his  customers  to  clean  out  his  mixed 
stocks  and  concentrate  on  this  Nation- 
wide standard. 

Also  Makers  of  famous 
Black  Cat  Reinforced  Hosiery 


The  Allen  A  Company 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Copyright,  1020,  The  Allen  A  Company 
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"How  Cozy  You  Are 
in  Here,  Billy!" 

"This  cold  north  room  never  was  so  com- 
fortable before.  Aren't  you  glad  mother 
got  you  this 


Gas  Heater 

Many  "cold  north  rooms"  will  be  comfortable 
for  the  first  time  this  winter  because  of  their  new 
Welsbach  Gas  Heaters. 

Many  a  pound  of  coal  will  be  saved  (think  of  that!) 
because  it  won't  be  necessary  to  keep  the  furnace 
heat  pumping  to  rooms  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
The  Welsbach  Gas  Heater  will  be  ready  at  an 
instant's  notice  to  pour  out  its  volume  of  glowing 
radiant  heat. 

It  is  a  beautiful  little  heater,  well  made  and  well 
proportioned.  Small  enough  to  be  carried  from 
room  to  room,  and  to  burn  little  gas  (about  two 
cents'  worth  per  hour),  yet  it  is  large  enough  to 
do  its  work  well. 

TheWelsbach  Gas  Heatergives  the  maximum  heat 
for  every  foot  of  gas  burned,  and  gives  it  in  the 
pleasantest  way.    Before  you  buy  a  room  heater 

Be  sure  to  see  the  «  H^e/s^ath" 
^At  Tour  Dealer's,  or  the  Gas  Company 

* 

,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE   WELSBACH  COMPANY 

GLOUCESTER,  N,  .1. 
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miserably  mute.  With  dignity  Horace 
turned  away  and  strode  onward  into  the 
gloom.  They  did  not  speak  to  one  another 
again  until  dinnertime.  But  when  Blump- 
hill  had  withdrawn  for  a  space  Horace  said 
magnanimously,  "Now  let's  have  this  out, 
Ernest." 

Ernest  hesitated. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  it's  jeal- 
ousy on  my  part,  old  chap — or  selfishness 
or  anything  of  that  sort,"  he  murmured. 

"Well,  let's  have  it  out,  old  fellow,"  re- 
peated Horace. 

They  had  it  out,  with  intervals  of  awk- 
ward silence,  until  one  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. After  an  unsatisfactory  night's  repose 
they  resumed  it  at  breakfast. 

"It's  absurd,"  said  Horace,  "to  take 
such  pessimistic  views  about  things  that 
you  have  no  experience  of.  You  have 
never  been  married.  You  know  nothing 
about  it.  Your  views  are  views  drawn 
merely  from  trashy,  morbid,  would-be- 
cynical  modern  novels." 

"Well,  but  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Ernest, 
"you  have  never  been  married  either." 

"That  is  a  very  feeble  retort,  Ernest," 
said  Horace — "childish.  I  have  eyes  and 
ears  and  a  certain  amount  of  common 
sense,  I  hope.  Take  any  of  our  friends  who 
are  married  —  Billy  Waterman  —  Billy 
Leech — Jack  Carvill — don't  you  think  they 
are  perfectly  happy?" 

"I  do  not,"  said  Ernest  with  desperate 
bravery. 

"You  don't  think  they  are  much  happier 
than  they  would  have  been  if  they  hadn't 
married?" 

"I  do  not,"  repeated  Ernest  doggedly. 

"Well,  we  can  easily  settle  that  point," 
said  Horace  confidently.  "Mind  you,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  added  liberally,  "I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  to  listen  to  advice  from  you 
or  anyone  else.  I  realize  that  marriage  is  a 
serious  step.  I  don't  say  for  a  moment  that 
all  marriages  are  a  success.  Alice's  first 
'  marriage  is  a  case  in  point.  But  given  two 
people  who  are  so  entirely  suited  to  one 
another,  so  entirely  sensible   " 

He  helped  himself  a  third  time  to  salt. 

"Let  us  have  Waterman  and  Leech  up 
this  week-end  and  see  what  they've  got  to 
say  about  it." 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  you  tell  them  that 

you're  going  to  be  married   "  said 

Ernest. 

"We  won't  tell  them,"  said  Horace. 
"  When  we  have  heard  what  they  have  got 
to  say  about  their  own  experiences,  then 
we'll  tell  them." 

Toward  midnight  on  the  following  Satur- 
day Mr.  William  Waterman  was  standing 
before  the  sitting-room  fire,  one  hand  in  his 
trousers  pocket  jingling  fourteen  shillings 
which  he  had  just  won  and  the  other  hold- 
ing a  glass  which  he  raised  to  his  lips  at 
intervals.  Facing  him  sat  his  hosts  and  the 
other  Billy.  This  is  what  he  was  saying: 

"Well,  my  boy,  since  you  ask  me — of 
course,  we're  all  old  friends  here — what  we 
say  we  say  amongst  ourselves  " 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Horace. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Water- 
man. "I've  been  lucky.  I've  been  damn 
lucky.  I've  got  the  best  wife  in  the  world, 
bar  none.  My  girls  are  good  girls.  My 
boys  are  good  boys — awful  good  boys.  I've 
been  married  now  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  everything  has  gone  smoothly  and 
happily,  thank  God,  for  every  day  of 
them.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  more 
united  or  happier  family  in  England,  so  far 
as  that  goes.  I've  got  a  house  you  could 
lose  this  little  shebang  of  yours  in  half  a 
dozen  times  over.  I  don't  know  what  your 
income  is,  my  boy,  but  I  expect  it's  not  a 
tenth  of  mine.  My  turnover  for  last  year 
was  " 

"Don't  bother  about  that,"  said  Horace. 
"Keep  to  the  point." 

"I  am  keeping  to  the  point,"  said  Mr. 
Waterman,  emerging  with  increased  can- 
dor from  his  glass.  "  My  point  is  this:  If 
I  could  come  and  settle  down  in  a  snug 
little  place  like  this,  with  a  tenth  part  of  my 
present  income,  and  as  a  bachelor,  as  my 
own  master,  with  a  bit  of  shooting  and 
fishing  for  my  friends  and  no  responsibili- 
ties—no social  nonsense — if  I  could  do 
that"— he  paused,  fixed  Horace  with  a  de- 
fiant eye,  and  ended  melodramatically — 
"I'd  chuck  the  whole  lot  to-morrow." 

He  drained  his  glass  and  retired  to  his 
chair  amid  a  sensational  silence.  Horace 
coughed  noticeably. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Waterman,  excited  by 
his  own  defiance,  "I'd  chuck  the  whole  lot 
to-morrow."  He  turned  to  Mr.  Leech  for 
support.  "What?" 
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Mr.  Leech  grinned  a  little  shamefacedly. 

"Well,  it's  about  the  same  here,"  he 
said.  "I've  got  used  to  it  and  I  can't  get 
out  of  it.   But  if  I  could  " 

Again  Horace  coughed.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  now  that  his  first  cough  had  been 
a  protest.  The  two  Billys  turned  toward 
him  dubiously. 

"I  may^remark,"  he  said  a  little  stiffly 
and  nervously,  "that  I  think  of  getting 
married  myself  shortly." 

"Wha-a-at?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Waterman. 

"You?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leech. 

They  turned  to  Ernest  for  confirmation. 
He  nodded  timidly. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Waterman  and  Mr. 
Leech  simultaneously. 

Recovering  from  that  first  consternatiott 
they  did  what  they  could.  They  strove  foi 
exultation,  achieved  mere  hollow  noisiness 
The  night  ended  there  flatly.  Horace,  fol 
the  first  time  in  The  Lodge's  memory,  for- 
got to  suggest  that  last  little  'un,  and  foi 
long  afterward  he  was  heard  moving  about 
his  bedroom  with  undue  violence. 

In  the  following  month  he  was  married 
to  Alice  in  Stretton  Church.  Ernest,  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  was  best  man.  When 
the  happy  pair  had  departed  for  Scotland 
he  returned  to  The  Lodge  desolately  and 
found  Blumphill  and  Dowson  endeavoring 
to  cheer  up  the  disconsolate  dogs  on  the 
tennis  lawn. 

"Got  the  'ump  bad,  they  'ave,  sir,"  said 
Dowson  gloomily.  "Wise  as  'umans  rlieml 
dogs,  sir."  He  indicated  his  aid  with  a 
dejected  thumb.  "S'pose  our  numbers 
is  up,  sir." 

"I  expect  all  our  numbers  are  up,  Dow- 
son," said  Mr.  Ernest,  and  passed  in  sadly. 

v 

A WEEK  later  Horace  wrote  announcing 
that  after  consultation  with  Alice 
some  important  adjustments  had  appeared 
to  him  advisable.  In  future  Mrs.  Tredgold 
would  live  at  The  Lodge,  and  Ernest  would 
transfer  himself  to  The  Chalet  as  soon  as 
might  be  convenient  to  him.  Blumphill, 
in  whose  place  Mrs.  Tredgold  had  under- 
taken to  engage  a  suitable  maid,  was  to 
accompany  Ernest. 

Mrs.  Tredgold  would  also  very  kindly 
take  charge  of  the  necessary  preparations 
for  Alice's  return.  The  wisdom  of  these 
alterations  was  obvious.  In  a  week  they 
had  been  carried  out. 

In  the  last  days  of  November  the  honey- 
mooners  arrived.  Alice  retired  at  once  to, 
her  room,  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
Horace  and  Ernest  strolled  forth  to  inspect 
the  garden.  At  the  end  of  November  and' 
three  weeks  of  continuous  rain  the  garden 
was  a  forlorn  puddle.  They  drifted  back 
to  the  house,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
old  habit  of  that  hour  Ernest  strayed  to  the 
dining-room  sideboard  and  took  the  stopper 
out  of  the  whisky  decanter.  Horace  ap- 
peared hastily  at  the  dining-room  door 
behind  him. 

"Not  for  me,  old  chap,"  he  said  with  a 
somewhat  forced  smile.  "  I  find  I  do  better 
without  anything  before  dinner  now." 
Ernest  restoppered  the  decanter. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  politely. 
"You  quite  comfortable  at  The  Chalet?" 
asked  Horace,  after  a  long  silence,  when 
they  had  reseated  themselves  in  the  sitting 
room. 

"Quite,  old  chap,  thanks.  I — er — I  must 
have  a  talk  with  you  about  things  one  day, 
Horace.  I  mean — er — now  that  you've  got 
a  wife  to  look  after,  I  don't  propose  that 
you  should  be  saddled  with  me  as  well.  I — 
er — I  think  of  looking  out  for  something 
to  do." 

"Humbug!"  said  Horace. 

"Well,  but  " 

"Humbug!"  repeated  Horace. 

The  heartiness  of  that  humbug  was  a 
great  relief  to  Ernest. 

"I  think  I'll  just  have  a  little  one,"  he 
said.   "It's  such  a  cold,  beastly  day." 

Alice  and  her  mother  returned  to  the 
sitting  room  as  he  emerged  from  the  dining 
room,  glass  in  hand.  They  stopped  with 
alarming  abruptness  at  sight  of  him. 

"What  is  that,  Ernest?"  asked  Alice 
with  icy  distinctness. 

Ernest  made  cowed  noises  for  some  mo- 
ments. His  glass  careened  unnoticed  and 
a  portion  of  its  contents  trickled  down  his 
waistcoat  and  trousers  to  the  carpet. 
While  Mrs.  Tredgold's  steady  eye  followed 
the  trickle's  progress  Alice  turned  to 
Horace  tragically. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  keep  your  promises, 
Horace?  Is  this  the  first  thing  I  am  to  see 
when  I  enter  the  house?" 

(Continued  on  Page  149) 
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SHAKESPEARE  wrote  his  word-symphonies  that  his  com- 
!  pany  might  have  better  plays.    Ambition  for  perfection 
plus  God-given  genius  made  him  the  incomparable 
dramatist. 

The  Baldwin  Company  started  its  career  in  1862  as  piano 
dealers.  The  desire  to  give  its  customers  better  pianos,  and 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  do  so,  soon  spurred  it  on  to  the  manu- 
facture of  its  own  product. 

The  policy  of  constantly  striving  to  produce  better  musical 
instruments,  plus  the  talent  of  the  great  organization  which  such 
a  policy  attracts,  makes  pianos  and  player-pianos  of  Baldwin 
manufacture  incomparable. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  may  hear  and  try  any  Baldwin-made 
instrument  without  obligation.  There  is  a  Baldwin  dealer 
near  you.  Send  to  our  nearest  address  for  the  booklets  "  The 
A  B  C  of  the  Manualo"  and  "How  to  Know  a  Good  Piano." 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 


Factories  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO  INDIANAPOLIS 

DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
LOUISVILLE 


Baldwin  Products 


The  Baldwin  Piano 

Grand  Prize — Paris  and  St.  Louis 
The  only  American  Piano  ever  so 
honored 

The  Ellington  Piano 
The  Hamilton  Piano 
The  Howard  Piano 
The  Manualo 

The  Player-Piano  that  is  all  but 
human. 

Built  in  its  entirety  by  Baldwin. 
Not  an  assembled  instrument. 
Available  in  any  of  the  Baldwin- 
made  Pianos.  Grands  and  Uprights. 

Enables  you  to  play  through  the 
pedals  as  a  pianist  plays  on  the 
keys.  Responds  to  the  subtlest  mu- 
sical feeling.  You  play  the  Manu- 
alo; you  do  not  operate  it. 


Builder   or  Incomparable 

PIANOS  and  PLAYER- PIANOS 
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Armstrong's 
Linoleum  Rugs 

Armstrong's  Linoleum 
is  also  made  in  rug  form. 
For  a  sanitary  floor-cover- 
ing for  your  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room, or  bedroom, 
etc.,  these  rugs  are  fully 
guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
factory service.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  "Arm- 
strong's Linoleum  Rugs," 
showing  color  plates  of 
twenty-three  pleasing  and 
artistic  designs. 


^Making  the  cMans  cRoom  cJttractive 

START  with  linoleum  for  the  color  scheme  of  any  room. 
Whether  you  want  a  room  to  be  vivid  and  gay,  quiet  and 
restful,  or  cheery  and  bright,  linoleum  presents  many  colors  and 
designs  from  which  to  choose  the  one  you  like  best. 

This  idea  of  using  linoleum  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme  is  borrowed  from  fine 
European  homes,  where  linoleum 
floors  are  often  found  in  every  room 
in  the  house.  For  the  bedroom,  a 
floor  of  Armstrong's  Linoleum  has 
special  advantages.  It  is  resilient, 
quiet,  and  comfortable;  it  saves 
housework — little  care  is  needed 
to  keep  it  clean  and  sanitary. 

Ask  your  merchant  to  cement 
your  linoleum  down  firmly  over  felt 
paper.  Then  you  will  have  a  real, 
permanent  floor — no  crevices, 
warps,  or  splinters — a  floor  that  is 
economical  to  install  in  a  new  home 


[ERE  are  other  Arm- 
strong patterns  suitable 
for  a  mini's  room.  Order 
from  your  merchant  the 
pattern  of  your  chain'  by 
the  number  shown  be- 
neath it. 


or  over  old  wood  floors.  Rubbed 
occasionally  with  a  good  wax,  it 
stays  new  and  fresh.  That  fabric 
rugs  look  well  on  it  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  of  a 
man's  room. 

Armstrong's  Linoleum  is  durable 
and  flexible  and  does  not  easily 
tear.  The  Circle  A  trademark  on 
the  strong  burlap  back  is  your  guar- 
antee that  you  are  getting  real 
linoleum — Armstrong's. 

For  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
many  color  possibilities  and  other 
advantages  of  linoleum  "for  every 
room  in  the  house,"  send  for  our 
book  on  interior  decoration. 
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Horace  rose,  took  the  glass  from  his 
brother's  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  card 
table. 

"You  don't  want  that,  old  chap,"  he 
said  gently.  "You're  much  better  with- 
out it." 

"Now,  please  understand,  Ernest,"  said 
Alice.  "In  this  house  you  must  not  expect 
to  find  drink  in  any  shape  or  form — I  mean 
spirits.  On  that  point  I  am  adamant.  I 
have  known  only  too  intimately  the  ter- 
rible results  that  follow  from  it.  Horace 
has  given  me  a  solemn  promise  that  he  will 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  touch 
spirits  again.  Elsewhere — well,  elsewhere 
you  are  your  own  master.  You  must 
choose  for  yourself.  But  here" — she  indi- 
cated the  glass  with  a  gesture  of  abhor- 
rence—  "that  sort  of  thing  is  at  an  end 
forever." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Alice,"  said  Ernest 
mildly.    "I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  " 

The  blast  of  Dowson's  bugle  announcing 
tea  interrupted  his  confused  mumblings. 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Alice.  "Go 
and  tell  that  man  to  stop  that  ridiculous 
performance,  Horace!" 

"But  I  thought  you  liked  it,  my  dear," 
said  Horace,  moving  obediently  toward  the 
door.   "You  always  said  you  did." 

"My  dear  Horace,  it  was  all  very  well 
for  a  bachelor  bear  garden.  But  you  must 
see  that  in  a  civilized  household — please 
go  and  stop  him  at  once." 

Horace  retired  and  reappeared  with  the 
bugle,  which  he  handed  to  Ernest. 

"You'd  better  take  that  across  to  The 
Chalet,"  he  said  a  little  grimly.  "You'll 
want  something  to  round  you  up  for  meals." 

Ernest  seated  himself,  holding  the  bugle 
precisely  as  he  would  have  held  a  new- 
born infant.  In  accordance  with  Horace's 
wishes,  one  of  the  four  easy-chairs  of  the 
sitting  room — there  were  no  others — had 
been  removed  to  The  Chalet.  As  Horace 
and  Ernest  now  occupied,  entirely  uncon- 
sciously, two  of  the  three  that  remained, 
Mrs.  Tredgold  advanced  to  the  middle  of 
the  room,  looked  at  them  with  a  thin- 
lipped  smile,  and  then  glanced  at  her 
daughter  with  uplifted  eyebrows. 

"Sit  here,  mother,"  said  Alice,  indicating 
the  third  chair.  "I  will  get  another  chair 
from  the  dining  room." 

Horace  and  Ernest  sprang  in  horror  to 
their  feet  and  rushed  toward  the  dining- 
room  door,  where  they  all  but  collided  with 
the  maid,  who  at  that  moment  emerged 
from  it  with  the  tea  tray.  If  there  had  been 
anything  upon  earth  of  which  Horace  had 
always  professed  a  passionate  dislike  and 
distrust— until  that  moment— it  was  the 
female  domestic  servant.  But  before  the 
reproving  haughtiness  of  the  tall,  berib- 
boned  young  damsel  who  now  swept  him 
from  her  path  he  made  way  almost  ob- 
sequiously. 

"Thenk  you,"  she  said  superbly. 

Horace  perceived  too  late  that  he  had 
committed  a  fatal  error  of  judgment.  As 
Ernest  was  now  returning  with  a  dining- 
room  chair,  he  reseated  himself  and,  folding 
his  hands  across  his  stomach,  twiddled  his 
thumbs  and  smiled  in  a  strained,  feeble  way 
until  he  perceived  that  Alice  and  her 
mother  were  watching  the  thumbs  in  a 
curious  way,  when  he  concealed  them 
uneasily  in  his  trousers  pockets. 

"Smart-looking  girl,  that,"  he  said  when 
the  maid  had  retired.  "Hope  she  and 
Dowson  will  get  on  all  right." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"Winifred  is  not  remaining,"  said  Alice 
dryly.  "  Mother  merely  engaged  her  tem- 
porarily. Bilt  she  is  much  too  young." 

"I'm  afraid  Dowson  is  going  to  be  rather 
a  difficulty,"  said  Mrs.  Tredgold.  "Serv- 
ants of  different  sexes  always  are  a  diffi- 
culty in  a  small  house.  I  rather  think  you 
will  find  it  necessary  to  have  two  maids." 

"But  in  any  case,"  said  Alice  firmly, 
"Winifred  is  too  young;  much  too  young. 
She  strikes  me  as  being  a  flighty  sort  of 
girl." 

"Dowson  is  an  excellent  fellow,"  said 
Horace.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  part  with 
Dowson.  He  has  been  with  me  for  fourteen 
years." 

"Too  long,"  said  Mrs.  Tredgold  de- 
cisively. "Old  menservants  become  im- 
possible to  deal  with.  They  get  into  a  rut 
and  they  refuse  to  come  out  of  it.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  very  sharply  to 
Dowson  once  or  twice  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  For  one  thing,  my  dear,  I  certainly 
should  not  allow  him  to  smoke  in  the 
kitchen.  I  don't  think  it  is  healthy  to  have 
the  kitchen  perpetually  reeking  with 
tobacco." 


"Oh,  no!"  said  Alice.  "He  mustn't 
smoke  in  the  kitchen.  You  must  speak  to 
him  about  that,  Horace,  afterward." 

"And  his  manner  is  peculiar,"  said  Mrs. 
Tredgold.  "He  has  been  spoiled.  I  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  tidy  up 
this  room.  He  said  that  his  orders  were 
that  nothing  in  this  room  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed." 

"Where  has  he  put  the  gun  cases  and 
things?"  asked  Horace. 

"In  the  coach  house,"  said  Mrs.  Tred- 
gold. "Everything  that  has  been  taken 
from  this  room  is  in  the  coach  house." 

"You  really  can't  have  guns  and  fishing 
tackle  and  waders  and  things  of  that  sort 
in  a  sitting  room,  Horace,"  said  Alice.  She 
looked  about  her.  "We  shall  have  to  get 
this  room  and  the  dining  room  repapered, 
mother." 

"The  bedrooms  really  ought  to  be  done 
too,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tredgold. 

"Those  curtains  must  come  down,"  said 
Alice. 

"And  I'm  afraid  you  will  want  new 
carpets,"  said  Mrs.  Tredgold. 

Ernest,  after  some  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, rose  from  his  chair. 

"Well,"  he  murmured,  "I'm  sure  you 
have  many  things  to  talk  over  " 

"Won't  you  stay  for  tea?"  asked  Alice 
with  obvious  relief.  "But  these  domes- 
ticities must  be  very  boring  for  you.  Come 
across  some  day  soon,  won't  you — next 
week?"  She  dismissed  him  with  a  formal 
little  smile. 

"I'll  toddle  round  to  The  Chalet  for  a 
powwow  by  and  by,"  said  Horace  in  the 
porch.  But  he  said  it  in  a  cautious  under- 
tone and  with  an  odd,  guilty  half  turn  of 
his  head  toward  the  sitting  room. 

Some  five  minutes  later  Blumphill  stood 
toying  with  Dowson's  bugle  while  he 
watched  Mr.  Ernest  absorbing  a  whisky 
and  soda  with  melancholy  gusto. 

"Needles  an'  pins,  sir,"  he  said  with  a 
respectful  grin.  "Needles  an'  pins.  When 
a  man  marries,  sir,  that's  when  'e  puts  the 
blinkin'  tin  'at  on  it." 


A RAPID  succession  of  middle-aged 
maids  of  varying  degrees  of  unloveli- 
ness  replaced  the  haughty  Winifred.  It 
was  not  until  the  New  Year  that  Alice 
found  herself  in  a  position  to  banish  Dow- 
son, who  accepted  a  month's  wages  in  lieu 
of  notice  with  unfeigned  relief.  Horace 
took  his  hand  at  parting  and  slipped  a 
five-pound  note  into  it. 

"Horace!"  called  at  that  moment  a 
clear,  firm  voice  from  upstairs. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  coming."  He  wrung 
Dowson's  hand  warmly.  "Good  luck,"  he 
said  and  hastened  toward  the  call. 

Alice  was  lying  down.  She  and  Mrs. 
Tredgold  lay  down  every  afternoon  from 
three  o'clock  until  tea  time. 

"I  left  my  keys  downstairs  somewhere," 
she  said  when  Horace  stood  by  the  eider 
down  beneath  which  she  lay.  "Do  you 
mind  looking  for  them  and  bringing  them 
up  to  me?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Horace. 
No  longer  was  Ernest's  eager  affection 
ever  at  hand  for  those  constant  small  serv- 
ices that  were  so  trying  when  one  had 
grown  accustomed  to  someone  else's  per- 
formance of  them.  Not  only  had  Horace 
to  find  his  own  mislaid  property  now;  the 
number  of  times  that  he  trotted  up  and 
down  stairs  daily  in  quest  of  small  articles 
of  Alice's  was  something  stupendous. 
Alice's  keys  alone  lost  themselves  on  an 
average  once  in  every  two  hours.  As  she 
insisted  upon  the  injustice  of  exposing 
servants  to  temptation  by  leaving  keys 
about,  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended by  Horace  in  searching  for  them 
was  very  considerable.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely bad  hand  at  looking  for  things, 
and  disliked  looking  for  them  enormously. 
On  this  particular  occasion  he  discovered 
the  keys,  after  a  search  of  twenty  minutes, 
in  the  greenhouse— an  unreasonable  place 
to  lose  keys  in.  He  went  upstairs  again, 
determined  upon  protest  — protest  gentle, 
good-humored,  even  slightly  jocose,  but 
fundamentally  resolute.  Though  he  had 
gone  upstairs  quietly,  he  noticed  to  his 
surprise  as  he  turned  the  handle  of  the 
bedroom  door  that  his  heart  was  beating 
with  great  rapidity  and  that  he  was  breath- 
ing in  a  short,  puffy  way. 

"Have  you  found  my  keys,  dear?"  in- 
quired a  drowsy  voice  from  beneath  the 
eider  down. 

"Yes,"  said  Horace.  "I  found  them  in 
the  greenhouse— after  searching  for  them 
for  nearly  half  an  hour." 
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Alice  yawned  faintly. 

"Leave  them  on  my  dressing  table,  will 
you,  dear?" 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,"  said  Horace,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  "that  you  would 
be  a  little  more  careful  about  your  keys. 
Really,  I — er— really— I— er  " 

He  contemplated  the  eider  down  for  a 
little  time  hesitatingly.  It  did  not  move. 
The  puffiness  which  he  had  observed  on 
the  landing  had  now  become  quite  dis- 
tressing.  He  coughed. 

"You  see,  my  dear,  a  very  little  foresight 
would  really  save  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble  and  wear  and  tear.  If  you  wore  a 
little  chain,  or  a  little  strap,  or  something, 
and  attached  your  keys  to  it — er — then 
there  would  not  be  this  constant — er — 
anxiety  about  them." 

Still  the  eider  down  stirred  not. 

"I  don't  think,  perhaps,  that  you  realize 
that  it  is  I,  as  a  rule — in  fact  I  might  even 
say,  practically  always  it  is  I  who  have  to 
look  for  them.  I — I  don't  think  it  is  quite 
considerate  of  you,  dear.  I  really  haven't 
got  time  " 

With  startling  abruptness  Alice  sat  bolt 
upright,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  outraged 
eyes. 

"Not  quite  considerate?"  she  repeated 
wonderingly.  "What  do  you  mean,  Hor- 
ace? Not  quite  considerate — because  I 
ask  you  to  bring  my  keys  up  to  me— when 
I  am  resting?" 

"But — you  left  them  in  the  greenhouse," 
said  Horace,  wagging  a  playful  forefinger 
at  her.  "That's  the  point.  Now  how  could 
I  guess  they  were  in  the  greenhouse?  You 
see?  That's  the  point,  my  dear.  And  be- 
sides, why  leave  them  anywhere?  That's 
the  real  point.  Why  leave  them  anywhere, 
you  bad,  careless  girl."  He  wagged  the 
playful  forefinger  again. 

Alice  sprang  from  the  bed  to  the  floor — 
bounced  from  it  rather — and  inserted  her 
feet  into  her  slippers  violently.  Gathering 
her  dressing  gown  about  her,  she  passed 
the  amazed  Horace  tumultuously,  and 
seizing  the  door  handle  threw  back  at  him 
a  glance  of  annihilating  scorn  and  fury. 
She  then  went  out  to  the  landing  and 
called — faintly,  "Mother!" 

"Alice,"  said  Horace,  recovering  from 
his  stupefaction  and  hastening  out  to  her — 
"Alice,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?" 

Alice  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  and  after  a  moment 
again,  "Oh!" 

Then  she  ran  back  into  the  bedroom, 
flung  herself  face  downward  on  the  bed  and 
burst  into  passionate  tears. 

"Alice,"  said  Horace  helplessly,  following 
her — "Alice,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Don't  speak  to  me!  Don't  speak  to 
me!  Oh! 

"Why  did  I  marry  you?"  she  burst  forth 
after  some  sobbing  moments.  "Oh,  why 
did  I  marry  you?  I  might  have  known !  I 
might  have  known  that  all  men  are  just  the 
same'!  Oh,  why  didn't  I  take  mother's 
warning?  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!" 

"Alice!"  implored  Horace.  "Alice,  dar- 
ling, what  is  it?  What  have  I  said?" 

"What  have  you  said?  You  know  very 
well  what  you  said!  Don't  touch  me! 
Don't  touch  me!" 

"But  what  did  I  say?"  urged  Horace. 

"You  said — you  said — I — was  incon — 
in  con — o-o-oh!" 

"I  was  only  joking,  darling.  You  know 
I  was  only  " 

"And  we've  only  been  married  two 
months — two  m-months!  Oh!" 

"But  you  know  I  was  only  joking,  dar- 
ling. Come,  look  at  me  and  tell  me  that 
you  know  that!  Look  at  me — look  at  your 
own  old  Horace!" 

"O-o-oh!"  Alice  said  again. 

But  a  few  minutes  later  the  storm  had 
passed  and  she  was  tidying  her  hair  before 
her  mirror.  Horace  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  watching  her  tenderly. 

"I  don't  know  what  mother  will  say 
when  she  sees  my  eyes  like  this,"  said 
Alice.  "It  would  break  her  heart  if  she 
thought" — she  paused  and  turned  toward 
the  window — "if  she  thought  that  you  were 
going  to  be  like  Louis." 

"Oh,  there's  no  necessity  to  say  any- 
thing to  your  mother  about  this — this 
little — er — April  shower,"  said  Horace 
somewhat  uneasily,  "is  there,  dear?" 

Alice's  lips  tightened  slightly. 

"We  must  not  have  any  more  April 
showers,  Horace,"  she  said  decisively. 

VII 

IN  THREE  months  The  Lodge  had  been 
transformed  into  the  most  refined  and 
orderly  daintiness.   New  wall  papers,  new 


paint,  new  curtains,  new  carpets,  new  pic- 
tures, and  a  good  deal  of  new  furniture  had 
made  of  it  a  bower  of  fresh  brightness 
whose  spotlessness  was  renewed  each  morn- 
ing under  the  personal  supervision  of  Alice 
and  her  mother.  A  great  deal  of  the  manual 
labor  connected  with  these  changes  had 
been  performed  by  Horace,  aided  by 
Blumphill,  who,  though  nominally  Ernest's 
henchman  at  The  Chalet,  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  The  Lodge,  where  he  attended  to 
the  needs  of  the  horses  and  the  hens.  This 
arrangement,  which  had  been  decided  upon 
by  Alice  before  Dowson's  departure,  was  a 
little  inconvenient  for  Ernest.  But,  as 
Alice  pointed  out,  Ernest  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  and  was  quite  capable  of 
performing  a  little  household  work  occa- 
sionally for  himself. 

Her  circle  of  acquaintances  began  to  ex- 
tend itself,  and  callers  of  increasing  social 
distinction  began  to  arrive  at  The  Lodge  of 
afternoons.  Horace  learned  to  make  him- 
self useful  in  the  handing  of  teacups  and 
cake  trays,  and  not  to  yawn  when  nobody 
took  any  notice  of  him  for  prolonged 
periods.  As  many  of  these  new  friends  lived 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  returning  of 
their  visits — a  formality  in  which  Horace 
always  participated— in  a  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicle was  a  slow  and  lengthy  proceeding. 
Alice  began  to  refer  with  greater  and 
greater  enthusiasm  to  the  advantages  of 
the  motor  car. 

On  Sunday  morning  Horace  went  now 
regularly  to  church  with  his  wife.  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  favorite  afternoon  for  calling 
and  being  called  upon,  was  absorbed  in 
social  duties.  Once  only  since  his  marriage 
had  he  attempted  Sunday  golf.  Alice  had 
nipped  that  feeble  irreverence  in  the  bud 
with  relentless  promptness. 

Physically  those  three  months  of  matri- 
mony had  effected  a  visible  improvement 
in  Horace.  Regular  hours,  strict  sobriety 
and  a  greatly  diminished  tobacco  con- 
sumption had  freshened  his  color  and  to  a 
certain  degree  rejuvenated  his  figure.  His 
face,  too,  looked  more  youthful  now,  for 
Alice  had  induced  him  to  abolish  his  untidy 
and  aging  mustache.  His  resemblance  to 
Napoleon  was  now  quite  distinct. 

Alice  was  a  most  admirable  and  econom- 
ical house  manager.  The  Lodge,  under  the 
new  regime,  cost  Horace  just  half  what  it 
had  cost  him  in  the  old  days.  She  was  also 
a  cultured,  well-read  and  highly  intelligent 
woman,  and  of  her  devotion  to  Horace's 
well-being  and  comfort  he  had  at  every 
moment  of  the  day  overwhelming  proof.  If 
it  rained  upon  Horace  ever  so  slightly  she 
insisted  upon  his  changing  every  article  of 
clothing  from  head  to  foot.  If  he  sat  near 
an  open  window  she  insisted  upon  his  get- 
ting up  and  shutting  it  or  going  to  sit  some- 
where else.  If  he  read  she  insisted  upon 
knowing  what  he  read.  If  he  wrote  letters 
she  insisted  upon  knowing  to  whom  he 
wrote  them.  If  he  did  nothing  she  insisted 
on  his  doing  something,  because  it  was  not 
good  for  him  to  do  nothing.  If  he  sneezed 
she  insisted  upon  his  inhaling  eucalyptus. 
If  he  coughed  she  insisted  upon  rubbing  his 
chest  with  liniment.  If  he  arranged  to  go 
out  shooting  with  Ernest  she  disarranged 
all  her  own  plans  to  be  able  to  take  him  for 
a  walk  instead.  Short  walks  suited  him 
much  better  than  the  long  fatigues  and  ex- 
posures of  shooting.  In  a  word,  there  was 
no  thought,  no  kindness,  no  self-sacrifice 
which  she  was  not  willing  to  provide  for  his 
happiness  and  health.  From  morning  un- 
til night  she  advised  him,  watched  over 
him,  worried  about  him,  enveloped  him  in 
solicitude.  And  if,  a  little  ungratefully  and 
peevishly,  he  protested  sometimes  that  he 
had  always  been  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, she  had  ever  in  readiness  a  weapon  to 
silence  his  pettishness.  This  weapon  was 
Louis. 

The  dread  of  Alice,  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  of  The  Lodge,  was  the  terrible 
possibility  that  Horace  might  become  as 
Louis  had  been.  It  was  clear  to  her  that 
only  by  the  firmest  handling  could  Horace 
be  prevented  from  becoming  like  Louis. 
She  did  not  conceal  this  possibility  from 
Horace;  nay  rather  she  held  it  steadily 
and  persistently  before  his  eyes.  And  how 
dreadful  a  possibility  it  was  she  was  at 
pains  to  impress  upon  him  in  sinister  detail. 

Louis,  too,  in  the  first  days  had  been  lov- 
ing and  gentle  and  kind.  Then  without 
warning  he  had  grown  indifferent  and  rude 
and  in  every  way  unpleasant.  Louis  had 
indulged  in  alcohol.  Louis  had  been  un- 
tidy, unpunctual,  irreligious.  Louis  had 
been  careless  about  changing  wet  socks 
and  sitting  in  drafts.  Louis  would  never 
(Continued  on  Page  1S3) 
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A  good  shoe  tells  its  quality  story 
after,  not  during,  its  first  few  weeks  of 
service ;  many  a  shoe  that  looks  well 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  then  begins, 
by  reason  of  inherent  weaknesses  due 
to  perfunctory  workmanship,  to  show 
the  kind  of  life  it  has  led.  You  combine 
sound  common  sense  and  economy 
by  buying  Nettletons,  which  stand 
up  and  look  well  long  after  less  care- 
fully made  shoes  have  to  be  replaced. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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Name  Your  Own  Pay  -  If 


You  can't  hit  a  mark  with  your  eyes  shut. 

And  you  can't  expect  to  "go  it  blind"  and  aim  true  if  you  aspire  to  the  high 
pay  class. 

Business  concerns  have  no  trouble  in  hiring  clerks  and  men  for  small  pay 
jobs — their  difficulties  lie  in  filling  the  positions  from  $5,000  a  year  up. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  reason  for  this  condition? 

It's  simple.  Anybody  can  handle  the  small  jobs.  But  it  takes  a  TRAINED 
MAN  to  fill  the  kind  of  positions  that  command  a  private  office  and  direct  the 
work  of  others. 

Every  ambitious  man's  dream  is  to  be  able  to  "name  his  own  pay." 


All  right.  You  can  name  your  own  pay — IF — you'll  TRAIN  for  it — acquire 
the  specialized  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  get  and  hold  the  big  positions. 

You  can  acquire  specialized  training  at  home.  In  evenings  and  spare  hours 
you  can  add  enough  to  your  earning  power  to  take  you  up  out  of  the  ranks  and 
enable  you  to  command  a  big  figure  salary  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  have  trained  for  greater  earning  power  with 
LaSalle.  You'll  find  them  in  every  branch  of  business  and  in  fine  positions  with 
every  great  corporation  in  the  country. 

And — if  you  don't  believe  that  you  can  do  what  others  have  done,  your  lack 
of  faith  in  your  own  ability  predestines  you  to  failure.  . 


AreYouEver  Going  To  Earn  $10,000.00  a  Year 
-Then  Read  This  Advertisement 


Whoever  You  Are— Whatever  You  Are 

— if  ambition  spurs  you  on,  LaSalle  can  help  you  reach  your  goal. 

LaSalle  training  will  either  fit  you  for  a  new  field  or  make  your  prog- 
ress more  sure  and  rapid  in  your  present  work — the  choice  is  up  to  you. 

We  offer  specialized  training  in  every  branch  of  business.  Expert 
Accountants,   Business  Managers,  Auditors,   Financial  Managers, 
Comptrollers,  Production  Managers,  Credit  Men,  Banking  Experts, 
Law  Trained  Men,  Interstate  Commerce  Authorities,  Traffic  Managers, 
Business  Correspondents,  Sales  and  Advertising  Managers,  Personnel- 
and  Employment  Managers — for  every  big  opening  in  business  we  have  a 
service  that  fits  men  to  fill  the  big  positions. 

How  They  Found  the  Quick  Way  to  Big  Pay 

If  we  tried  to  reprint  even  quotations  from  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
from  students  who  have  found  LaSalle  training  the  quick  way — the  short  cut — 
to  more  pay,  it  would  take  an  entire  issue  of  this  publication.  And  we'd  have  to 
use  mighty  small  type  at  that. 

But — here's  something  that  tells  more  than  even  a  volume  of  letters  could 
possibly  impart. 

For  three  months  we  kept  track  of  communications  from  LaSalle  men,  telling 
of  direct  benefits  received. 

Two  thousand  and  ninety-seven  letters  came  in  telling  of  progress  and  satisfac- 
tion; 1,129  of  these  told  of  assured  promotion  and  greater  opportunities  already 
in  sight;  968  letters  definitely  reported  important  promotion  and  salary  increases. 

The  combined  earnings  of  the  968  students  at  the  commencement  of  their 
training  was  $1,234,200.  Their  present  annual  pay  averages  $1,807,256.  Practi- 
cally six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  increased  salaries,  which  the  recipients 
attribute  directly  to  LaSalle  training. 

And  look  where  LaSalle  men  are  to  see  what  they  have  made  themselves  thru 
training.  The  Standard  Oil  Company — the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
( 'ompany — all  the  railroads — the  public  utility  companies — every  great  corporation 
in  America  has  LaSalle  trained  men  in  positions  any  man  would  be  glad  to  hold. 


This  bullon   in  a  man's 
lapel  stamps  him  as  a 
"comer"  who  won't 
be  long  in  "ar- 
riving." 


Why  LaSalle  Training  Makes  Practical  Men 

The  heads  of  big  businesses  demand  practical  men — not  theorists. 
Long  ago,  in  the  small  beginnings  of  this  institution,  we  realized  that 
the  one  thing  we  really  had  to  offer  every  ambitious  man  was — in- 
creased earning  power.  The  training  we  give  is  PRACTICAL  train- 
ing—the kind  of  specialized  training  that  fits  a  man  to  walk  into  the 
private  office  and  keep  his  name  on  the  door  and  the  pay  roll. 
VVe  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  perfecting  our  methods 
so  that  our  tuition  could  be  imparted  thru  the  mail  in  a  highly  efficient  and  practical 
manner.   Our  plan  of  training  is  unique — we  call  it  the  Problem  Method.  You  are  placed 
in  the  position  of  actually  doing  the  work  you  are  preparing  for — doing  it  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  able  business  men,  getting  the  benefit  of  ripe  experience,  training  and  guidance. 
Not  just  "learning,"  but  actually  doing.  You  gain  the  underlying  principles  and  acquire  the  knack 
and  confidence  necessary  to  apply  them  successfully. 

During  your  enrollment  and  also  after  you  have  completed  your  course  you  have  at  your  com- 
mand, 8  hours  each  day,  the  University's  big  staff  of  highly  specialized  experts  to  help  you  make 
good,  not  only  in  your  present  position,  but  when  promoted  to  the  biggest  job. 

Invest  Spare  Time— Reap  Cash  Dollars— Write  Right  Now 

The  only  road  to  progress  for  the  man  who  works  lies  via  his  spare  hours — the  hours  that  are 
usually  wasted  or  frittered  away.  , 

But  the  investment  of  this  time  has  made  some  of  the  greatest  business  men  this  country  has 
ever  seen — men  whose  checks  for  a  million  dollars  would  be  instantly  honored  anywhere. 

And  when  you  invest  your  spare  hours  in  LaSalle  training,  you're  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
real  men — men  who  have  done"the  things  you  want  to  tlo. 

Mark  with  an  X  in  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  the  training  that  interests  you — and 
mail  it  to  us. 

We'll  include  with  the  particulars  of  the  course  you  specify  a  book  by  Theodore  N.  Vail,  late 
chairman  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  on  the  "Principles  of  Business  Success."  This 
book  tells  the  things  that  Mr.  Vail  found  that  made  Life  yield  him  more  than  men  ordinarily 
expect.   And  it  has  a  distinct  message  for  you. 

Another  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  will  also  be  forwarded.  These  two  books  are 
worth  sending  for,  even  if  they  cost  cash.   And  tho  they  are  free — they're  worth  a  lot  to  you. 

If  you  really  want  to  find  out  how  much  money  you  can  earn — give  your  ability  a  chance  to 
show  what  it  can  do — multiply  it  by  acquiring  specialized  training. 

Then — watch  desirable  positions  seek  you— watch  yourself  move  up. 

But — don't  forget  the  first  step — take  it  now — mark  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  Tomorrow 
you  may  forget  and  forgetting  leads  to  regretting. 


Mail  This 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Training 

—  tor  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and  Executive 
positions. 

□  COMMERCIAL  LAW:    Reading.  Reference 
and  Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 

r~\  EXPERT    BOOKKEEPING:     Training  for 
Position  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH:  Training  for  posi- 

—  lions  as  Foreign  Correspondents  with  Spanish- 
speakitiK  countries. 

Name  


□ 
□ 


□ 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY:  Training  for 
positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrollers,  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training  for  Employers,  Em- 
ployment Managers,  Executives,  Industrial 
Engineers. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE:  Training  for 
executive  positions  in  Banks  and  Financial 
Institutions. 


Coupon   

Dept.  1171-R 

□ 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  EFFI- 
CIENCY: Training  for  Production  Managers, 
I  lejiai  I  in.  nt  Heads,  and  all  those  desiring  train- 
ing in  the  48  factors  of  efficiency. 
BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING:  Training 
for  positions  as  Correspondents,  Mail  Sales  Di- 
rectors and  executive  letter-writing  positions. 
□  LAW:  Training  for  Bar:  LL.  B.  Degree, 
f— I  BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Training  for  Business 
' — '  Correspondents  and  Copy  Writers. 


□ 


□ 
□ 

□ 


TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT— FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC:  Training  for  positions  as 
Railroad  and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  etc. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING:  Train- 
ing in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech  for 
Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Poli- 
ticians, Clubmen,  etc. 

C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTANTS:  In  preparation  for  State 
Board  and  Institute  Examinations. 


Present  Position. 


Address- 


LaSalle  extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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take  medicine.  Louis  had  been  fond  of 
reading  unpleasant  books.  Louis  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  secret  corre- 
spondences with  most  undesirable  people. 
Louis,  in  fact,  had  exhibited  in  full  blossom 
those  flowers  of  evil  whose  buds  in  Horace 
required  such  vigilant  pruning.  Louis  had 
iragged  her  down  into  penniless  unhappi- 
less,  and  had  died  at  forty-eight,  deplor- 
ibly.  Louis  had  been  an  awful  warning. 
Mo  wonder  that  Alice  trembled  for  her  poor 
veak  Horace. 

To  Mrs.  Tredgold,  too,  the  dangers  of 
rlorace's  weaknesses  were  apparent,  and 
;he  supported  her  daughter's  treatment  of 
hem  enthusiastically.  A  conviction  of  his 
>wn  inherent  viciousness  and  vacillation 
vas  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  Horace 
jeneath  this  allied  suspicion.  He  observed 
rith  uneasiness  the  growth  within  him  of  a 
:urious  restlessness,  an  ingratitude  to  Alice, 
l  chilling  of  that  tender  warmth  that  had 
or  so  many  years  suffused  all  his  thoughts 
)f  her.  He  began  to  ask  himself  if  indeed 
le  was  deceiving  Alice;  if  he  had  been 
leceived  in  himself.  Horace  disliked  intro- 
pection.  Thinking  about  himself  bored 
ind  depressed  him.  Deliberately  he  strove 
;o  avert  his  eyes  from  his  ungracious  and 
ingrateful  interior.  But  within  him  doubt 
rnawed  furtively.  As  he  spent  a  great  deal 
>f  time  waiting  to  be  told  by  Alice  what  he 
ras  to  do  next,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
>egan  to  acquire  a  pensive  droop. 


[T  WAS  upon  the  last  day  of  January,  at 
lunch,  that  Alice  opened  up  the  subject 
>f  Ernest.  She  opened  it  up  thoroughly, 
ihe  thought  that  Ernest  ought  to  find 
omething  to  do.  She  did  not  think  that 
Srnest  ought  to  live  a  life  of  complete 
dleness — perhaps  worse — at  Horace's  ex- 
>ense.  The  expense  was  a  very  serious  one, 
ncluding  as  it  did  the  rent  and  upkeep  of 
["he  Chalet,  in  addition  to  Ernest's  feeding 
ind  clothing.  It  was  not  merely  that.  But 
Srnest  spent  a  great  deal  of  Horace's 
noney  entertaining,  quite  unnecessarily, 
yir.  Waterman  and  Mr.  Leech  and  Mr. 
]arvill  and  Mr.  Hargreaves  and  several 
rther  gentlemen  of  whom  Alice,  on  the 
rhole,  disapproved  gravely. 

Sport  did  not  appeal  to  Alice — at  all 
ivents  the  kind  of  sport  in  which  these 
;entlemen  indulged  at  Horace's  expense, 
f  they  had  contented  themselves  with  kill- 
ng  helpless  and  harmless  birds  and  rabbits 
ind  hares  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
abided  so  much.  But  they  didn't.  The 
nost  deplorable  dissipation  took  place  at 
["he  Chalet — it  was  notorious — on  Satur- 
lay  and  Sunday  nights.  Sunday  nights! 
Vorse,  Ernest  and  his  friends  had  made 
xmstant  endeavors  to  seduce  Horace  into 
:omplicity  in  their  orgies.  For  every  rea- 
on  she  thought  it  much  better  that  Ernest 
hould  endeavor  to  obtain  some  occupa- 
ion — the  farther  away  from  Stretton  the 
>etter.  Mrs.  Tredgold  agreed  with  her 
laughter  in  this  view  absolutely.  It  be- 
ame  clear  that  they  had  discussed  it 
othaustively  beforehand. 

Horace  had  learned  by  this  time  the 
utility  of  attempting  to  interrupt  Alice 
n  the  saying  of  anything  that  she  had  made 
ip  her  mind  to  say.  He  listened  to  her  in 
{ratifying  silence;  he  continued  to  listen 
n  silence  while  Mrs.  Tredgold,  pithily  and 
rith  some  delicate  references  to  the  possi- 
rilities  of  the  future,  recapitulated  the 
nain  points  of  her  daughter's  argument. 
3ut  when  they  had  both  subsided  into 
ixpectant  exhaustion,  to  their  intense  sur- 
>rise,  he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
\.  moment  later  the  hall  door  shut  with  a 
Jang.  At  the  bang  Alice  sprang  to  her  feet 
jonvulsively,  then  sat  down  again.  Mother 
ind  daughter  exchanged  a  long,  significant 
ook. 

When  Horace  returned  toward  four 
/clock  Alice  was  lying  down.  Finding  that 
he  door  of  the  bedroom  was  locked,  he 
mocked,  but  obtained  no  response.  He 
lescended  to  the  sitting  room,  and  drifting 
;o  the  window  gazed  out  gloomily  at  the 
iarkening  and  rain-swept  landscape.  His 
:lothes  were  wet— wet  to  the  skin  — for  he 
iiad  walked  for  two  hours  in  that  persistent 
iownpour  without  a  raincoat.  But  he  did 
lot  care.  He  was  glad. 

When  he  had  gazed  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  sneezed,  and  as  he  sneezed 
he  became  aware  of  a  vague,  dark  form 
hovering  indecisively  in  the  little  drive. 
He  was  just  in  the  mood  for  dealing  vigor- 
ously with  a  tramp,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  hoverer  was  one.  He 
took  his  hands  out  of  his  trousers  pockets, 


moved  rapidly  to  the  front  door  and  opened 
it.  The  hoverer  turned  at  sight  of  him  as  if 
to  withdraw,  changed  his  mind  and  stood 
irresolutely.  Horace  approached  him,  and 
though  the  light  was  poor  perceived  to  his 
disappointment  that  he  was  a  perfectly 
respectable  looking  middle-aged  gentleman. 

"Er — can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  he 
inquired  courteously. 

"Well,"  said  the  hoverer — he  came  a 
step  closer  and  stared  at  Horace  intently — 
"er — Enthwhistle,  isn't  it?" 

"  My  name  is  Enthwhistle,"  said  Horace, 
and  stared  too.  "Baxter!"  he  gasped  in- 
credulously. "You!" 

Mr.  Baxter  smiled  uncertainly. 

"Sh!"  he  said  uneasily.  "Don't  shout! 
Where  is  she — Alice?" 

"Upstairs  lying  down,"  replied  Horace 
mechanically.  "But — but  " 

"Where  can  we  talk?"  asked  Baxter — 
"I  mean — without  any  risk  of  her  seeing 
me." 

"But,"  said  Horace — "but — you — you 

weren't — you  " 

Mr.  Baxter  laughed. 
"No,  I  wasn't  drowned." 
"Then  why  " 

"Why  did  I  disappear?  Well,  chiefly  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  about  the  best  thing 
I  could  do.  Don't  look  so  scared  and  so 
shocked.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was — if  you've 
got  any  place  we  can  talk  quietly  in." 

Horace,  moving  as  a  man  in  a  dream, 
led  the  way  to  the  coach  house.  They 
seated  themselves  on  packing  cases  and 
when  Mr.  Baxter  had  lighted  a  cigarette 
he  explained — explained  with  the  most 
transparent  and  convincing  candor. 

He  had  been  dead  tired  of  the  whole 
thing,  he  said,  for  a  long  time;  so  dead 
tired  that  finally  he  had  decided  to  cut  it. 
But  he  had  wanted  to  do  the  square  thing 
by  Alice,  and  only  one  way  of  doing  the 
square  thing  had  been  open  to  him.  Five 
hundred  pounds  would  give  her  a  decent 
start,  and  five  hundred  pounds  she  should 
have.  He  had  decided  upon  Braymouth 
as  the  scene  of  his  exit  because  of  the  dan- 
gerous reputation  of  the  bathing  there. 
Everything  had  gone  off  quite  well.  He 
had  bought,  secondhand,  a  complete  new 
outfit  for  the  adventure.  Into  this  he  had 
changed  on  the  rocks  of  The  Spike,  walked 
across  country  to  a  distant  station,  and 
traveled  by  the  first  available  train  to 
London.  For  a  little  time  he  had  been  a  bit 
nervous,  and  had  grown  a  beard.  But  the 
nervousness  and  the  beard  had  been  dis- 
carded when  he  had  learned  discreetly 
that  the  insurance  company  had  paid  up. 
He  had  obtained  employment  as  clerk  in  a 
money  lender's  office,  had  succeeded  in 
selling  some  stuff,  and  had  subsequently 
started  a  literary  agency.  Everything  had 
seemed  comfortably  and  happily  settled 
for  everyone  concerned. 

And  then  he  had  learned  that  Alice  had 
remarried.  He  hadn't  quite  known  what 
to  do  about  that.  He  didn't  quite  know 
yet  what  to  do  about  it.  In  fact,  he  had 
come  there  that  afternoon  to  discuss  with 
Horace  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

"But,  good  heavens,"  exclaimed  Horace, 
amazed  at  the  calmness  of  these  revelations, 
"there  is  only  one  possible  thing  to  do!" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that!"  said 
Mr.  Baxter  with  a  curious  smile. 

"Now — the  first  thing  is — what  do  you 
want  to  do?  Or  rather,  what  do  you  want 
not  to  do?  You  don't  want  Alice — and 
yourself — to  be  ihe  central  figures  in  a 
scandal.  I'm  pretty  certain  of  that.  Now, 
do  you?" 

Horace  made  no  reply.  He  eyed  Mr. 
Baxter  with  an  attentiveness  beneath 
which  that  gentleman  displayed  visible 
symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

"I'm  sure  you  don't,"  he  continued  after 
a  little  silence,  withdrawing  farther  into 
the  gloom  of  the  coach  house.  "I  take  it — 
er — I  take  it  that  you  would  wish,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  anything  of  the  sort."  A  note  of 
irritability  crept  into  his  voice.  "Am  I 
right  or  am  I  wrong?"  he  demanded. 

"I  want  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
say,"  said  Horace.  "After  that  we  can 
discuss  the  best  course  to  follow." 

"The  best  course?  The  best  course  is 
the  simplest  course,  the  obvious  course; 
and  that  is  that  things  should  continue  as 
they  stand  now.  Certainly,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  should  offer  no  obstacle  to 
their  continuing  as  they  are." 

"Wouldn't  you?"  commented  Horace. 

"Certainly  not!  Why  should  I?  Why 
should  I  disturb  the  happiness  of  two 
people  to  make  three  people  miserable? 
Come,  let  us  look  at  it  broadly,  as  men  of 
the  world.     Isn't  that  what  it  would 


of  Auction/ 

SEVERAL  important  Auction  Bridge  rules  have  just  been  revised.  You 
can't  play  correctly  unless  you  know  them.  Don't  be  humiliated  by 
having  your  opponent  correct  you  in  play.  Send  20c  for  the  new 
edition  of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games" — just  off  the  press.  It 
contains  the  very  latest  rules  for  Auction — and  300  other  card  games. 
Use  the  coupon  below.  As  to  cards,  it  is  always  "according  to  Hoyle"  to  use 

BICYCLE 


PLAYING  CARDS  I 


— they  are  the  standard  deck  which  guests  expect  their  hosts  to  provide. 
Used  in  the  best  homes  and  at  the  best  clubs  everywhere. 

Congress  Playing  Cards — Full  color  art  backs,  gold  edges.  Ideal  for 
social  play,  prizes  and  gifts. 

Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cards— Thousands 
decks  already  sold.  Send  for  your  pack  today, 
color  back,  75c;  colored  back,  gold  edges, 
$1.00.  In  Canada,  $1.00  and  $1.50. 

Auction  Bridge  Booklet  Free 

Send  coupon  and  20c  for  "The  Official 
Rules  of  Card  Games"  and  we  will  send  you, 
free,  Mr.  Foster's  simplified,  revised  rules  for 
Auction  Bridge — "Auction  at  a  Glance." 

:  )    THE  U.  S.  PLAYING 

CARD  C  OMPANY 
|p||  Dept.  A-3 

•      Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 
or  \\  indsor,  Canada 


A-3 

The  U.  S.  Play- 
ing Card  Co..  Cin- 
•  cinnati,  O..  U.  S.  A.. 

or  Windsor,  Can. 

Please  send  postpaid  the  new 
"Official  Rules  of  Card  Game-'"  and 
'Auction  at  a  Glance."    1  enclose  20  cents. 


.pular  Bicycl 
ind  Club. 
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THAT  irrepressible,  uncon- 
trollable, indefatigable  big 
toe.  Pushed  his  way  right 
through  a  brand  new  sock,  just 
to  show  how  easy  it  was. 

The  women  of  the  world  have  been 
fighting  a  losing  fight  against  the  big 
toes  of  the  world  for  years.  They  have 
fought  with  the  darning  needle — 
about  as  much  use  in  such  a  fight  as 
a  pop  gun  against  shock  troops. 


SOCKS 

KEEP  THE  BIG  TOES  IN 


Wherever  you  are, 
you  11  be  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 


Reinforced  socks  are  no  novelty,  but 
these  TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  are 
different. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  are  made  by  a  process 
which  considers  the  rights  of  the  big  toe  as  well 
as  his  unruliness. 

They  are  wonderfully  strong  but  smooth  and  soft 
and  yielding.  They  don't  hurt  the  toe  but  they 
teach  him  his  place. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  outwear  other  socks,  are 
easy  on  the  feet,  are  closely  woven  of  the  best 
Japanese  silk, and  havenosuperiorsforappearance. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  152. 

TRUE  SfidPE  hosiery  i§  also  made  for  women  and  chil- 
dren.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 


TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


amount  to— if  Alice  returned  to  me?  Of 
course  it  is!  I  admit  that  on  conventional 
grounds,  perhaps — purely  conventional 
grounds— Alice's  position  may  be  a  little 
unusual.  ,  .  .  But — you're  sure  there's 
no  chance  of  her  coming  along  here?" 

"No  chance  whatever,"  said  Horace 
calmly. 

"Well  now,  look  here,  Enthwhistle," 
said  Mr.  Baxter  with  great  candor,  "I  will 
be  quite  frank  with  you.  You're  a  wealthy 
man,  comparatively  speaking,  at  any  rate. 
I'm  a  poor  one.  I've  got  a  chance  of  going 
into  a  good  thing.  I'm  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge  what  it  is,  but  it's  a  real,  solid  good 
thing.  If  I  can  put  a  thousand  pounds  into 
it  my  fortune  is  made.  See?" 

"I  see,"  said  Horace.  "Well?" 

"Well,  look  here  now!  If  you'll  lend  me 
a  thousand  pounds— mind,  lend  it  to  me — 
and  undertake  to  keep  your  mouth  shut, 
I'll  undertake  to  keep  mine  shut.  See? 
Alice  need  never  know.  In  fact  it  is  much 
better  she  shouldn't  know.  Ten  to  one 
she'd  make  a  fuss.  What  do  you  say?" 

"I  say,"  said  Horace,  "that  you're  the 
coolest  and  most  brazen-faced  blackguard 
that  I've  ever  come  across.  That's  what 
I  say,  Baxter." 

With  extraordinary  agility  he  moved  to 
the  door  of  the  coach  house.  But  Mr. 
Baxter  reached  it  first.  He  sprinted  at  top 
speed  for  the  drive  gate.  At  top  speed 
Horace  pursued  him,  and  unhampered  by  a 


THIS  is  a  defense  of  statesmen.  They  are 
too  frequently  vilified,  abused  and 
scolded  by  persons  no  better  than  them- 
selves. While  there  is  government  by  the 
people  there  will  be  government  by  political 
parties;  and  while  there  is  government  by 
political  parties  there  will  of  necessity  be 
government  by  politicians.  A  politician 
may  or  may  not  be  a  statesman,  but  a 
statesman  must  be  a  politician.  States- 
manship consists  in  achieving  something 
for  the  state;  politics  consists  in  achieving 
something  for  oneself  by  achieving  some- 
thing for  the  party.  One  cannot  achieve 
great  things  for  the  state  unless  he  holds  a 
place  of  power,  and  he  cannot  win  or  hold 
a  place  of  power  unless  he  is  a  master  of  the 
game  of  getting  and  holding  votes. 

Once  in  office  the  politician  is  confronted 
by  certain  problems.  While  endeavoring  to 
solve  them  he  is  swayed  by  five  desires — a 
desire  to  serve  the  state,  a  desire  to  please 
the  people,  a  desire  to  obey  his  party,  a  de- 
sire to  hold  his  job,  and  a  desire  to  follow 
his  own  judgment.  Guided  by  these  de- 
sires, frequently  conflicting,  he  finds  a 
solution  and  fashions  a  policy  that  is  a 
compromise,  neither  wholly  right  nor 
wholly  wrong,  neither  wholly  wise  nor 
wholly  foolish.  His  own  party  will  see  only 
the  wisdom,  and  praise  it;  and  the  oppo- 
sition will  see  only  the  folly,  and  condemn 
it;  and  only  time  will  reveal  how  much 
of  folly  or  wisdom  his  policy  contains. 

People  voted  him  into  office  because  as 
partisans  in  a  heated  conflict  their  enthu- 
siasm taught  them  to  think  him  a  superior 
being.  The  dignity  of  the  office  itself  en- 
hances this  seeming  of  greatness,  and  the 
people  demand  a  miracle  to  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  their  faith. 

The  politician  in  office  cannot  perform 
miracles.  True,  he  has  great  power,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  office  lends  weight  to  his 
word.  But  he  is  a  mere  man  for  all  that, 
and  his  mind  functions  as  do  the  minds  of 
those  who  elected  him.  His  wisdom  is  no 
greater  than  theirs.  Though  his  intentions 
be  guileless  and  his  purpose  pure,  he  will 
err  as  men  err  in  private  life.  If  he  does 
not  trust  his  own  judgment  and  appeals  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  advise  him  he 
is  in  little  better  case,  for  they  also  are 
prone  to  err.  Mortals  in  high  places  are 
mortals  still,  and  not  one  has  yet  walked 
without  wavering  in  the  paths  of  wisdom. 

Select  four  statesmen  at  random  and  put 
to  them  a  fundamental  question  of  national 
policy.  Select  also  a  dentist,  a  traveling 
man,  a  retailer  and  a  brick  mason,  and  ask 
them  to  decide  the  same  question.  Nine 
times  in  ten  the  decision  reached  by  the 
group  having  less  of  dignity  will  be  as  wise 
as  the  decision  reached  by  the  other.  One 
is  grossly  unfair  who  demands  in  statesmen 
a  greater  degree  of  wisdom  than  he  finds  in 
his  business  friends. 

Concerning  many  matters  statesmen  are 
guided  by  history  and  experience,  but  each 
decade  brings  new  problems  born  of  new 


raincoat  overtook  him  and  pulled  him 
down  just  outside  the  dining-room  win- 
dows. 

"Let  me  go!"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  making 
a  vicious  attempt  to  kick  Horace  in  the 
stomach. 

"Not  likely! "  said  Horace,  and  sat  down 
on  him. 

IX 

AT  EIGHT  o'clock  that  evening  Horace 
A  and  Ernest  sat  in  the  sitting  room  at 
The  Chalet  facing  one  another  across  a 
cheerfully  blazing  fire.  Every  now  and 
then  they  turned  toward  the  window,  then 
renewed  their  thoughtful-  contemplation 
of  the  logs. 

"Listen!"  said  Horace  suddenly. 

They  held  their  breaths  and  listened,  j 
Distinctly  the  southwest  wind  carried  to 
them  the  sound  of  two  wheeled  vehicles 
descending  slowly  the  road  from  The 
Lodge.  The  sound  drew  nearer,  quickened, 
faded,  died  away. 

Horace  rose  and  looked  at  Ernest.  Er- 
nest rose  too.  In  silence  they  walked  through 
the  rain  to  The  Lodge  and  passed  into  the 
dining  room.  On  the  table  lay  the  keys  that 
had  been  Alice's.  Horace  looked  at  them 
for  a  long  time  solemnly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "perhaps  it  is  better 
so."  He  sighed  and  handed  the  keys  to 
Ernest.  "There's  a  little  brandy  in  a  medi- 
cine bottle  in  the  right-hand  cupboard,  old 
chap.  I  think  I'll  have  a  little  drink." 


conditions.  Where  shall  they  find  an  in- 
fallible guide? 

We  have  a  railroad  problem.  The  roads 
are  in  bad  condition.  They  need  capital  for 
repairs,  replacement  and  expansion.  The 
workers  demand  shorter  hours  and  greater 
pay.  How  shall  the  money  for  the  roads 
be  provided  without  imposing  additional 
burdens  on  a  sorely  taxed  people?  How 
shall  the  desires  of  the  workers  be  met  or 
curbed  without  increasing  rates  and  thus 
increasing  prices  or  making  a  general  mess 
of  things?  Do  you  know?  Does  anyone 
of  your  acquaintance  know?  There  are 
theories  in  plenty,  but  they  remain  to  be 
tried.  If  you  have  no  wise  solution,  and 
the  sensible  business  men  of  your  acquaint- 
ance can  agree  concerning  none,  what  leads 
you  to  hope  that  your  congressman  can 
find  a  wise  solution?  He  is  no  worker  of 
miracles.  He  is  but  a  man. 

There  is  the  treaty.  It  also  is  the  work 
of  mortals,  and  no  sane  man  contends  that 
it  is  wholly  just  or  wholly  wise.  There  are 
statesmen  who  would  accept  it,  statesmen 
who  would  change  it  and  statesmen  who 
would  reject  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  each  is  honest  in  his  opinion,  as 
men  in  private  life  are  honest  in  their 
opinions  concerning  it.  When  it  is  adopted 
in  some  form  it  will  lead  the  world  into 
uncharted  seas.  Neither  statesman  nor 
private  citizen  of  this  generation  can  justly 
measure  its  wisdom  or  folly.  It  will  be 
buffeted  by  changing  conditions,  changing 
ideals  and  changing  ambitions.  There  is  a 
wise  course  to  pursue,  but  lacking  divine 
inspiration  the  statesman  will  not  find  it 
more  quickly  than  the  private  citizen. 

What  of  profiteers?  Would  you  solve  the 
problem  quickly  by  limiting  the  profit  of 
manufacturers  to  ten  per  cent?  Small  con- 
cerns with  a  limited  output  would  go  at 
once  into  bankruptcy. 

The  present  tax  laws  are  admittedly 
vicious.  Have  you  a  substitute  that  will 
get  the  money  necessary  for  public  busi- 
ness without  imposing  unfair  burdens  or  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  extortion  ?  If  you 
have  not,  why  expect  great  things  from  your 
representative  or  your  senator?  Heaven 
gave  them  no  greater  wit  than  yours. 

Our  fault  is  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  this  a  government  by  elected  officials 
instead  of  a  government  by  the  people.  We 
have  gone  about  our  little  affairs  and  left 
our  representatives  to  handle  great  affairs, 
pausing  only  occasionally  to  scold  because 
th'ey  have  not  made  six  of  two  and  two^ 
and  found  a  paved  highway  to  Utopia. 

Problems  will  be  solved  when  citizens 
accept  responsibility,  learn  to  think,  and 
cooperate  heartily  and  endlessly  with  the 
set  of  statesmen  that  happens  to  bo  in 
office.  Statesmen  have  not  dodged  respon- 
sibility more  frequently  than  citizens,  and 
their  measure  of  blame  for  failure  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  citizens  who  have  left 
them  unaided  to  fight  battles  for  which 
they  have  no  adequate  equipment. 
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Dealers  are 
making  a  spec- 
ial display  of 
Genco  Razors 
this  week 


-Must  MaHe.GoodprWeW 


Buy  the  Razor  Your  Beard  and  Skin  Require 


Different  men  need  different  razors.  A  man 
with  light  beard  and  tender  skin  should  shave  with 
a  medium-weight,  full-concave  blade.  One  with 
a  wiry  beard  and  rugged  skin  needs  a  heavier 
blade,  ground  half-concave.  Every  individual 
ought  to  use  a  razor  of  the  proper  size,  weight  and 
grind  for  his  particular  beard  and  skin. 

If  you  shave  yourself,  you  should  use  a  razor 
made  to  su'ityour  face  and  beard — and  among  the 
many  Genco  Razors  there  is  one  for  you. 

Genco  Razors  are  regular  razors,  of  the  type 
preferred  by  all  barbers.  Barbers  have  never  dis- 
covered a  better  tool  for  shaving  purposes  than  a 
regular  razor.  Note  that  barbers  make  a  business 
of  selling  shaves,  not  razors. 

Genco  Razors  are  nicely  balanced  and  accu- 
rately tempered.  They  feel  light  and  natural  in 
the  hand.  Each  is  so  designed  that  anybody  can 


strop  it.  Each  is  hand-made  out  of  such  good 
steel  that  we  say  to  you:  "Genco  Razors  must 
make  good  or  we  will." 

Secure  the  Razor  Made  for  Your  Kind 
of  Face 

Here's  your  special  opportunity  to  get  your 
razor!  During  the  week  of  November  8  to  13 
nearly  all  the  Genco  Razor  dealers  in  the  country 
are  giving  special  displays  of  regular  razors.  In 
their  windows,  show  cases,  and  on  their  cutlery 
counters  you  can  see  the  many  kinds  of  razors  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  faces  and  beards.  The 
dealer  or  his  clerk  will  be  prepared  to  show  you 
which  Genco  Razor  is  best  for  you. 

Call  at  the  nearest  Genco  dealer's  and  take 
home  a  lifetime  of  quick,  clean,  easy  shaves,  in  the 
form  of  a  razor  made  {or  your  beard  and  skin. 


GENEVA  CUTLERY  CORPORATION,  230  Gates  Avenue,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Razors  in  the  World 


TO  DEALERS 

Inquiries  and  orders  for 
Genco  regular  razors  arrive 
by  every  mail.  We  prefer  to 
send  you  those  coming  from 
your  town.   Our  handsome 
Genco  Display  Cabinet,  free 
with  your  first  order,  will 
make  big  sales  for  you. 
Write  us  today  for  ad- 
ditional information. 


enca 


Note  how  Genco  Razors  meet 
the  strop  in  just  the  proper  way 
to  get  a  perfect  shaving  edge 
every  time.  The  back  and 
bevel  guide  the  blade  correctly 
along  the  strop.  There's  a  dif- 
ference in  strops.  It's  better 
to  use  a  Genco  Strop. 
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The  Love  Flower 

D.  W.  Griffith's 

Latest  Short  Story 

If  you  like  romance,  the  struggle  of  youth  against  in- 
trigue and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  "The 
Love  Flower"  will  thrill  you  till  your  blood  tingles.  And 
when  you  have  seen  the  beautiful  "Love  Flower"  her-' 
self  struggle  beneath  the  water  with  a  brute  beast  of  a 
man  who  had  tried  to  wreck  her  father's  life  and  home 
— seen  this  apparently  frail,  delicate  creature  with  a  form 
like  agoddess  win  the  victory  after  a  terrific  struggle — you 
will  say  that  Griffith  has  once  more  achieved  a  triumph. 

A.  L.  Grey,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Longacre  Building,  New  York 


This  picture  now  being  released  by  United  Artists 
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nd  excitement.  Not  a  soul  was  looking 
t  Olga  Ivanova  in  her  Russian  dance. 
Iven  the  orchestra  was  overwhelmed  by 
his  clamor  of  voices. 

A  number  of  Russians,  men  and  women, 
ad  thrust  their  way  through  the  crowd 
lose  to  the  officer  who  had  first  denounced 
kovalevsky.  The  women  were  in  their  eve- 
ing  frocks,  with  bare  arms  and  a  glitter  of 
jwels  in  their  hair. 

One  of  them  screamed  in  Russian,  so 
hat  her  voice  rang  above  the  loud  murmur 
1  the  hall:  "Kill  him!  Kill  him  like  a  dog! 
[HI  the  traitor  Kovalevsky!" 

In  our  box  Sergius  Kovalevsky  stood 
;aning  against  the)  wooden  wall  without 
ny  look  of  fear,  smiling  contemptuously, 
'era  Ivanova  was  pulling  at  his  sleeve  and 
nploring  him  to  escape,  but  I  do  not 
fcunk  he  heard  her.  He  spoke  to  the  crowd 
l  a  clear,  cold  voice,  which  those  nearest 
3  us  must  have  heard: 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Kovalevsky.  So  you  want 
3  kill  me?  It  is  good  to  see  you  have 
aough  virility  even  for  murder.  I  should 
ave  thought  that  here  in  Constantinople, 
l  this  loathsome  Pera,  with  its  night  life, 
ou  would  have  lost  even  that  amount  of 
ourage  and  desire.  The  aristocracy  of 
Lussia  is  here!  A  noble  sight,  which  you 
elieve  perhaps  would  inspire  admiration  in 
tie  Russian  masses  away  there  on  Russian 
oil  who  have  been  fighting  on  all  fronts 
gainst  armies  paid  for  by  your  intrigues 
l  foreign  capitals.  They  are  starving, 
tricken  by  disease,  steeped  in  misery,  but 
t  least  they  have  not  fallen  so  low  as  the 
epths  of  shamelessness  in  which  you  wal- 
>w  here — beggars  to  England,  slaves  of 
loney  lenders,  merchants  of  your  women's 
eauty,  enemies  of  your  own  race.  You 
all  me  traitor !  I  tried  to  lead  our  people 
3  peace.  It  was  your  folly  which  led  them 
3  the  terror.  You  are  the  traitors  and  the 
unaways!" 

Through  this  speech  Vera  said:  "Hush, 
ush!  Go,  Sergius!  Go  before  they  kill 
ou!" 

But  in  his  emotion,  controlled  under  an 
y  mask,  he  did  not  hear  her.  I  do  not 
frink  many  of  the  Russians  heard  his 
rords.  They  only  heard  his  voice  above 
he  tumult  in  the  hall,  which  was  now  gen- 
ral,  as  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  and 
Inglish  and  Americans  were  denouncing 
his  Russian  brawl,  this  noisy  interruption 
f  their  music  and  show. 

But  those  nearest  to  our  box  heard,  and 
ne  of  them,  the  officer  who  had  first  de- 
ounced  the  traitor,  drew  his  revolver  and 
ook  deliberate  aim  at  Kovalevsky.  The 
reapon  was  knocked  clean  out  of  his  hand 
y  an  English  seaman. 

"None  of  that!"  growled  the  sailor.  "If 
ou  want  to  fight  do  it  cleanly;  with  your 
sts — and  begin  on  me !  It  would  brighten 
p  this  show.  I  find  it  dull." 

Another  Russian  made  a  jump  and  put 
is  leg  over  the  side  of  our  box,  and  would 
ave  flung  himself  on  Kovalevsky  if  Vera 
vanova  had  not  struck  him  in  the  face  with 
he  back  of  her  hand.  It  was  a  light  blow, 
or  she  had  no  strength;  but  it  made  him 
Me  his  balance  so  that  he  fell  heavily 
inong  the  other  Russians  below  him,  to 
he  great  joy  of  the  English  sailor,  who 
lughed  loudly. 

From  Russian  voices  I  heard  the  words 
'Kovalevsky!"  and  "Death!" 

"Fools!"  said  Kovalevsky,  still  white 
»ut  calm. 

I  grasped  him  roughly  by  the  arm  and 
poke  so  that  he  was  forced  to  hear  me. 

"Look  here,  this  is  a  stupid  business,  and 
rou  must  clear  out!  This  is  our  box,  and  if 
'ou  want  to  get  murdered  let  them  make  a 
ness  of  you  somewhere  else.  Vera  Ivanova 
loes  not  want  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  dog 
ight.  Remember  her!" 

It  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

"You're  right!"  he  said.  "I'll  go!" 

He  kissed  the  girl  on  the  shoulder  and 
hen  made  a  movement  to  leap  out  of  the 
>ox  to  the  crowd  below,  that  hungry  crowd 
rf  Russians  baying  below  him  like  hounds. 
I  pulled  him  back  and  swore  at  him. 

"You  fool!  Come  round  to  the  back! 
rhere'll  only  just  be  time  to  slip  away." 

I  pushed  him  through  the  door  of  the 
30X,  and  half  dragging  him  ran  with  him 
iown  the  corridor.  We  came  face  to  face 
with  Golitzin,  the  Cossack  general,  who 
>eemed  startled  and  savage. 
f  "What's  all  this  tumult?"  he  asked. 
'Olga  is  in  tears.  I'll  shoot  the  devils  who 
ire  making  this  riot." 


I  did  not  answer  him,  but  ran  past,  still 
clutching  Kovalevsky,  alarmed  lest  Golit- 
zin should  recognize  this  man. 

We  came  outside  the  theater,  where  a 
small  crowd  of  Turks  had  collected,  hearing 
the  shouts  inside.  By  good  luck  there  was 
a  Turkish  carriage  outside  the  gate  of  the 
Petits  Champs,  and  I  pushed  Kovalevsky 
in,  and  then  standing  on  the  step  shouted 
"Taxim!"  to  the  driver. 

It  was  not  too  soon.  Four  Russian  offi- 
cers rushed  through  the  gate  after  us  as  the 
carriage  started.  I  heard  a  pistol  shot  and 
the  snap  of  the  bullet  abominably  close  to 
my  head.  The  Turkish  driver  heard  it,  too, 
and  it  put  the  fear  of  Allah  into  his  soul. 
He  lashed  his  horses  and  we  went  at  full 
gallop  past  the  British  embassy  and  swung 
round  toward  the  Gardens  at  Taxim. 

At  this  hour  the  streets  were  almost  de- 
serted. A  few  British  soldiers  slouched 
along  the  sidewalks,  singing  a  music-hall 
song.  They  stopped  to  stare  at  our  carriage 
with  its  galloping  horses.  A  party  of  Otto- 
man gypsies  in  tattered  robes  prowled 
about  a  rubbish  heap  at  the  corner  of  a 
narrow  street  going  down  toward  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  they  fled  with  shrill  cries  as 
our  horses  nearly  ran  them  down.  I  stood 
up  in  the  carriage  and  touched  the  driver. 

"Stop!"  I  shouted  to  him. 

He  pulled  up  with  a  tug  at  the  reins,  and 
I  saw  that  hewas  still  scared  by  the  thought 
of  that  bullet  which  had  nearly  made  a 
hole  in  his  head.  The  horses  were  wet  with 
sweat,  and  I  remember  the  picture  of  our 
carriage  under  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  by 
the  side  of  a  white  wall,  with  the  tall  figure 
of  Sergius  Kovalevsky  lighting  a  cigarette 
so  that  the  flame  of  the  match  glowed  on 
his  pale  face.  It  was  not  really  dark  there, 
except  under  the  wall.  In  this  Turkish 
night  the  sky  was  like  a  curtain  of  blue  silk 
spangled  with  stars.  A  crescent  moon  was 
just  rising  above  the  black  spearheads  of 
cypress  trees  in  a  Turkish  cemetery  behind 
a  barracklike  building — a  hospital — in  the 
narrow  lane  where  we  stood. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  asked  Kova- 
levsky, when  I  had  thrust  some  paper 
money  into  our  driver's  hands  and  signed 
him  to  go  back. 

I  told  him  I  had  a  lodging  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  with  an  English  servant  whom  I 
could  trust.  It  would  be  a  safe  place  for 
him. 

"For  a  while,"  he  said.  "But  they're 
sure  to  find  me,  and  that  will  get  you  into 
trouble.  I'd  better  play  a  lone  hand  again." 

I  believe  he  would  have  gone  off  then  and 
there  if  I  had  not  taken  his  arm  and  led  him 
down  the  lane.  We  went  past  the  hospital, 
a  lonely  place  with  a  ghostly  look  about  its 
burned-out  wing,  where  moonlight  filtered 
through  frameless  windows.  Almost  oppo- 
site were  the  lodgings  I  had  in  a  little  old 
Turkish  house,  built  of  wood  like  all  of 
them,  behind  another  high  wall.  I  had  the 
key  of  an  iron  gate,  which  I  shut  and  locked 
again  after  Kovalevsky  had  passed  through. 
The  dog  of  the  old  imam,  or  priest — who 
lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  close  to 
a  little  mosque  into  whose  minaret  he 
climbed  five  times  a  day  for  the  call  to 
prayer — came  and  sniffed  at  us,  but  wagged 
his  tail  when  he  recognized  me  as  a  house- 
mate. 

"A  good  hiding  place  if  a  fellow  wants  to 
hide,"  said  Kovalevsky. 

"None  better,"  I  answered.  "As  long  as 
you  stay  close  you  will  be  safe  here." 

The  trouble  was  that  after  a  couple  of 
days  my  friend  did  not  want  to  stay  close, 
but  was  as  restless  as  a  caged  eagle.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  extraordinary  moods,  femi- 
nine almost  in  variability  and  emotion, 
though  he  was  virile  enough  in  many  ways, 
and  reckless  of  personal  danger.  One  thing 
which  kept  him  quiet  for  a  while  was  my 
collection  of  English  books,  in  which  he 
found  old  friends  with  a  kind  of  boyish 
delight.  He  buried  himself  in  a  volume  of 
Shakspere,  and  though  I  left  him  for  two 
hours  sitting  on  my  balcony  overlooking 
the  Bosphorus,  where  some  of  our  battle- 
ships were  lying,  mirrored  in  the  unruffled, 
sun-swept  waters,  he  had  hardly  stirred 
when  I  came  back,  and  was  sitting  back  in 
a  cane  chair,  with  his  long  legs  tucked  up 
and  a  lock  of  black  hair  over  his  forehead 
and  a  smile  about  his  lips. 

"Wonderful  stuff!"  he  said.  "As  You 
Like  It  takes  me  clean  back  to  the  English 
countryside,  which  I  loved  so  as  a  boy.  I 
can  smell  the  moist  earth  again,  and  see  the 
green  glint  of  English  woods.  It  was  a  good 
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up  in  a  warm  house.  Keep  away  from  the  furnace 
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old  world  when  Shakspere  lived,  joyous  and 
laughter-loving.  And  yet  he  does  not  hide 
the  cruelty  which  was  there  too.  Man  is  a 
cruel  animal,  all  through  the  ages." 

For  a  time  he  refused  to  talk  about  Rus- 
sia and  his  part  in  the  revolution.  He 
talked  a  lot  about  our  old  school  days  and 
the  fellows  he  had  known,  but  he  dropped 
that  with  a  groan  when  I  had  to  tell  him 
that  so  many  had  been  killed  in  the  war. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  of  his  stay 
with  me  that  he  revealed  himself  rather 
passionately.  After  supper  he  had  paced 
up  and  down  the  balcony  outside  just  like 
a  caged  animal,  coming  to  a  halt  now  and 
then  to  stare  at  the  scene  below  the  garden, 
beyond  the  little  white  mosque  with  its 
minaret  to  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  where  the  ships  lay  quiet.  The 
stars  came  out  before  the  blue  faded  out  of 
the  sky,  and  lights  glimmered  on  the  war- 
ships. Beyond,  the  Asiatic  shore  stretched 
away,  with  the  lights  of  Scutari  clustered  at 
the  water's  edge  below  the  slopes  of  Bul- 
gurlu,  and  clear-cut  against  the  pale  sky 
rose  the  tall  white  minarets  of  Buyuk 
Djamia,  the  great  mosque  built  in  honor 
of  Mirimah,  the  daughter  of  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent. 

A  band  was  playing  on  one  of  the  British 
battleships,  and  its  music  came  faintly  up 
to  us.  When  it  ceased  there  was  a  great 
silence  round  us,  except  for  the  flutter  of 
bats  skimming  about  our  balcony.  Into 
this  silence  came  a  long,  wailing  cry,  rising 
and  falling  in  an  Oriental  scale.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  muezzin,  the  old  imam  dwelling 
in  my  wooden  house,  who  had  mounted  to 
the  turret  of  the  little  minaret  in  the  neigh- 
boring garden  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
We  could  see  his  figure  like  a  dark  shadow 
there  against  the  whiteness  of  the  tower. 
Faintly  he  was  answered  from  distant 
minarets,  and  the  spirit  of  the  East  and  of 
Islam  was  in  those  voices  intoning  the 
Koran  above  this  city  of  Constantine. 

Kovalevsky  had  stood  quite  still  after 
his  restless  walking  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  until  the  last  notes  of  the  chant 
wailed  into  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Then  he  turned  and  called  out  in  a  tragic 
way:  "O  God,  if  you  have  any  love  for 
men,  give  us  peace!  Have  mercy  on  Rus- 
sia! Have  pity  on  our  women  and  chil- 
dren!" 

That  night  I  sat  with  him  on  the  balcony 
almost  until  dawn,  and  he  talked  and 
talked  under  the  stars,  while  I  smoked 
many  cigarettes  and  listened,  and  said 
hardly  a  word.  He  described  his  days  in  the 
war  on  the  Russian  front  and  the  horrors  of 
all  that  mass  of  human  suffering.  The  sol- 
diers of  his  regiment,  all  simple  peasant 
fellows,  were  often  short  of  ammunition 
under  the  flail  of  German  fire,  and  were  ill  fed 
and  ill  clad,  so  that  they  starved  and  shiv- 
ered in  the  rigors  of  a  Russian  winter.  The 
living  dwelt  among  their  dead,  the  wounded 
lay  out  until  they  died.  There  were  no 
hospital  arrangements,  no  anaesthetics,  no 
comfort  for  the  souls  or  bodies  of  men. 
There  were  unspeakable  and  unprintable 
horrors  of  men  who  went  mad  and  did 
terrible  things,  of  suicides,  of  boys  seized 
with  the  delirium  of  religious  ecstasy  and 
homicidal  mania. 

Kovalevsky,  not  more  than  a  boy  him- 
self, had  watched  all  this— tried  to  find 
some  purpose  in  it,  some  divine  purpose, 
and  for  a  time  was  nearly  mad  himself. 
Then  he  revolted  from  it,  was  fired  by  a 
revolutionary  faith  which  made  him  de- 
nounce his  own  caste  as  the  cause  of  all  this 
tragedy.  He  discovered  the  gift  of  words, 
and  it  was  this  power  of  his  which  led  to 
desertion  and  mutiny  of  troops. 

"I  wanted  peace,"  he  said.  "I  wanted 
this  massacre  to  end.  I  believed  that  out  of 
all  this  agony  mankind  might  learn  the 
meaning  of  brotherhood,  so  that  Germans 
and  Russians  should  cease  from  mutual 
slaughter  and  march  together  in  a  victory 
for  democracy  and  human  fellowship." 

He  gave  me  glimpses  of  his  first  tri- 
umphs, his  life  in  Petrograd  after  the  fall 
of  the  czar,  his  desperate  endeavors  to 
avert  the  spreading  anarchy  of  Russia  and 
lead  the  people  to  a  bloodless  revolution 
in  which  all  force  should  be  renounced. 

I  thought  I  detected  a  touch  of  vanity  in 
some  of  his  words  describing  the  magic 
effect  of  his  speeches  in  the  early  days  and 
the  hero  worship  that  came  to  him.  He 
was  fired  by  those  memories,  and  his  voice 
rang  out  as  he  spoke  some  of  the  burning 
phrases  which  had  inflamed  the  spirit  of 
great  crowds.  Then  I  saw  how  a  shadow 
had  fallen  on  him,  and  how  his  soul  had 
walked  in  darkness,  as  gradually  his  leader- 
ship was  overwhelmed  by  mob  passion,  by 


the  cruelty  of  masses  long  brutalized  and 
now  made  animals  in  their  savage  instincts 
of  revenge.  His  idealism  now  seemed  toi 
them  weakness— was  weakness,  as  he  ad- 
mitted. It  had  no  strength  at  all  against  the 
tide  of  passion  which  overwhelmed  all  laws. 

He  had  clung  to  the  outward  show  of 
leadership  in  the  vain  hope  of  winning  back 
authority  long  after  all  power  had  passed 
from  him.     He  had  compromised  with 
cruelty  in  the  hope  of  checking  it.   Yet  all 
his  faith  was  against  cruelty,  every  fiber  of 
his  instinct  revolted  against  that,  and  when 
the  atrocities  spread  he  raised  his  voice 
against  them,  preaching  charity  with  a  des- 
perate passion  which  he  knew,  even  then,  was 
futile.   Those  who  had  acclaimed  him  as  a 
patriot  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.   So  it 
had  been  with  Danton  and  Camille  Des-  I 
moulins  in  the  French  Revolution,  so  with  , 
all  moderate  men  who  stood  halfway  in  the  I 
torrent  of  popular  revolt  against  old  tyran-  ] 
nies.   Then  Lenine  came,  with  his  cold,  re-  I 
lentless  logic,  his  inhuman  indifference  to 
the  bloodshed  by  which  his  theories  of 
government  could  be  secured.  Kovalevsky 
went  down  before  Lenine. 

"What  kind  of  man  is  this  Lenine?" 
I  asked. 

"He  is  a  brain  without  a  heart,"  said 
Kovalevsky.  "A  scientist  to  whom  the 
world  is  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  he 
works  out  the  great  experiment  of  analysis 
and  synthesis.  Human  suffering  is  no  more 
to  him  than  the  sensations  of  inoculated 
rats  to  a  bacteriologist  in  search  of  a  new 
serum." 

Kovalevsky  went  on  with  his  narrative, 
mostly  psychological,  not  detailed  in  its 
relation  of  personal  adventure.  He  had 
escaped  from  the  revolutionary  tribunals, 
which  had  sentenced  him  to  death,  had 
wandered  into  Southern  Russia,  working 
as  a  peasant,  often  recognized  when  he  felt 
most  safe,  escaping  again,  hiding  again, 
and  all  this  time  searching  his  soul  for  its 
weakness  and  the  cause  of  failure.  I  think 
he  had  reached  a  philosophy  of  blank  pes- 
simism. 

"One  can  do  nothing  with  human  na- 
ture," he  said.  "It  is  incurable  in  stupid- 
ity and  in  cruelty.  The  higher  instincts  of 
men  go  down  always  before  the  onrush  of 
the  baser  passions — fear,  greed,  hatred, 
revenge,  lust.  Only  here  and  there  are 
individuals  so  sensitive  to  the  call  of  con- 
science, so  masterful  over  their  lower  na- 
tures, that  they  may  remain  faithful  to  a 
spiritual  life  based  upon  the  law  of  love  and 
service,  whatever  might  be  the  passion  of 
the  surrounding  mobs.  Those  men,"  said 
Kovalevsky,  "are  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, but  they  are  fools,  also,  if  they  be- 
lieve they  can  influence  the  boisterous  tides 
with  their  ebb  and  flow  of  human  folly." 

The  people  he  blamed  most  for  the  mis- 
ery of  Russia — the  depths  of  the  misery  of 
many  millions,  starved,  fever-stricken, 
hopeless,  he  told  me  in  dreadful  words — 
were  those  Russians,  like  these  in  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  declared  war  against 
their  own  race  and  had  duped  the  enemies 
of  Bolshevism  into  the  belief  that  they  ' 
could  destroy  the  power  of  Lenine  and 
sweep  across  Russia  as  armies  of  liberation. 

"Sick  as  they  might  be  of  terror,"  said 
Kovalevsky,  "the  Russian  peasants  will 
fight  to  the  death  against  armies  led  by  the 
officers  of  czardom,  and  by  all  that  rabble 
of  reactionaries  who  have  prevented  peace 
with  the  world  and  have  nailed  Russia  to 
the  cross." 

Yet  even  here  he  weakened  a  little  and 
found  excuses. 

"I  understand  them,"  he  said.  "I  belong 
to  their  caste  and  blood,  though  I  have 
renounced  their  faith.  They  are  blinded  by  j 
tradition,  made  cruel  by  fear  and  dis- 
honored by  a  false  view  of  honor." 

Once  he  wept  with  his  face  in  his  hands 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  women 
and  children.  Yet  a  little  later  he  laughed 
at  his  own  misery  when  in  Southern  Russia 
he  had  almost  starved  to  death  and  for  a 
whole  month  had  eaten  nothing  but  raw 
turnips.  A  strange  man,  in  whom  I  found 
only  lingering  traces  of  the  boy  who  was 
my  schoolmate  during  two  years  of  youth 
when  the  world  was  at  peace. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  stay  with  me  he 
tired  of  his  confinement  in  this  old  Turkish 
house,  tired  of  reading  and  talking,  and 
desired  feverishly  to  go  out  into  the  streets 
of  Pera  and  to  call  at  the  restaurant  where 
Vera  Ivanova  was  working  as  a  waitress. 

"She  is  the  only  soul  in  the  world  who 
understands  me,"  he  said.    "She  under- 
stands because  she  loves.   It  is  wonderful, 
that!  She  does  not  shrink  from  me,  but  all 
(Continued  on  Page  161) 
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CDERFORMANCE  of  Delco  electrical 
equipment  helped  to  bring  back  Harms- 
worth  trophy  to  America." 

So  cabled  Gar  Wood  after  winning  this 
international  event  with  his  motor  boat, 
Miss  America. 


Another  dramatic  demonstration  oi  Delco 
ignition  dependability  was  recorded  when 
the  same  Miss  America  shattered  the  world's 
speed  record  on  water  with  76.73  miles  an 
hour  on  the  Detroit  River,  September  15. 

In  the  achievement  of  all  such  super-records 
Delco  has  played  a  vital  part:  The  fastest 
trip  on  land,  the  first  trans-Atlantic  flight, 
the  world's  altitude  record,  and  now  the  fast- 
est trip  on  water  are  all  records  held  by 
champions,  Delco-equipped. 

Super-records  are  remarkable;  merit  is 
emphasized  by  mighty  feats;  but  just  as  dis- 
tinctive, just  as  special  if  less  spectacular 
performance  is  rendered  every  day  by  Delco 
on  more  than  the  million  and  a  half  motor 
cars  which  are  Delco-equipped.  That  is 
Delco's  preferred  record. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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her  eyes  are  filled  with  love,  just  as  when 
we  walked  hand  in  hand  together  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  For  a  time  I  forgot 
her,  and  put  her  out  of  my  mind.  Now  she 
is  the  only  human  being  who  makes  life 
worth  living  to  me.  I  am  going  to  see  Vera 
Ivanova,  my  heart's  dearest,  my  beloved ! " 

I  told  him  the  folly  of  this.  Did  he  want 
another  scene  like  that  in  the  theater,  this 
time  in  the  restaurant  where  Vera  worked? 
Not  pleasant  for  Vera  Ivanova!  If  he 
loved  her  with  any  unselfishness  he  would 
spare  hertrom  a  brawl  in  which  he  might  be 
killed  at  her  side.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
death?  No,  but  Vera  Ivanova  might  not 
like  his  blood  over  her  white  apron.  He 
raged  up  and  down  the  room,  swearing  that 
he  would  go  mad  unless  he  could  see  Vera, 
and  I  calmed  him  down  only  by  promising 
to  go  myself  and  fix  up  a  rendezvous  where 
he  might  talk  to  his  heart's  content. 

"Here,"  he  said.  "Why  not  here?" 

But  there  wera  a  dozen  reasons  why 
Vera  Ivanova  should  not  come  to  my  house 
to  meet  him,  and  the  decisive  one  was  the 
position  of  General  Golitzin's  house — you 
remember  that  Cossack's  name? — at  the 
corner  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  military 
hospital  and  my  iron  gate.  Golitzin,  who 
had  a  covetous  eye  on  Vera,  must  have 
heard  all  about  the  tumult  in  the  theater 
and  Kovalevsky's  presence  and  escape. 
He  must  have  heard  from  Olga  of  the  love 
that  was  between  Vera  and  Sergius  Kova- 
levsky  before  the  war.  Cossack  jealousy 
would  not  give  Vera  a  safe  passage  down 
the  lane  if  Golitzin  saw  her  pass.  It  would 
lead  most  certainly  to  the  discovery  of  this 
hiding  place. 

"If  Golitzin  meets  you  in  the  dark — or 
daylight — look  out!"  I  said.  "He's  as 
strong  as  an  ox  and  as  cunning  as  a  red 
Indian." 

"He's  a  Cossack,"  said  Kovalevsky,  as 
though  that  told  all. 

I  went  alone  to  the  Russian  restaurant 
down  a  side  street  off  the  Grande  Rue  de 
Pera.  It  was  the  luncheon  hour,  and  the 
place  was  filled  with  Russian  men  and 
women,  as  always  at  this  time.  Vera  caught 
sight  of  me  at  once  and  came  quickly  to 
my  table  with  that  grace  which  had  first 
attracted  my  eyes  to  her.  The  white  apron 
she  wore  above  a  plain  black  dress  did  not 
disguise  her  patrician  look,  her  charming 
figure  and  spiritual  face. 

I  ordered  a  plate  of  borsch,  as  usual,  and 
while  she  bent  over  the  big  menu  sheet  I 
whispered  to  her:  "Sergius  dies  to  see  you. 
Can  you  meet  me  to-morrow  at  Stamboul 
by  the  Suleiman  Mosque?" 

She  nodded  and  asked:  "What  time?" 

I  suggested  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  all  Europeans  would  be  indoors 
for  the  siesta. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Vera. 

She  answered  calmly,  but  I  could  see 
that  she  was  hiding  great  emotion.  She 
went  away,  and  then  returned  with  my 
plate  of  borsch,  and  afterward  brushed 
some  crumbs  off  the  table. 

"Golitzin  swears  he  will  kill  him,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "and  me — if  I  see  him 
again." 

At  the  next  table  a  Russian  officer  called 
for  her  and  rose  to  kiss  her  hand  before  he 
ordered  his  meal.  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  her  again  in  any  private  way, 
for  two  Russians  took  places  at  my  table — 
two  Russian  girls  with  quick  eyes  and  ears. 
I  thought  hard  while  I  ate  my  luncheon, 
and  decided  that  this  threat  of  Golitzin 
was  serious.  Kovalevsky  might  take  what 
risks  he  liked,  but  it  was  another  thing 
about  Vera  Ivanova. 

When  she  brought  my  bill  I  examined  it 
carefully,  and  then  wrote  on  it  the  words 
"Don't  come." 

"There  is  a  little  mistake  here,"  I  said. 
"You  have  not  charged  me  enough." 

She  examined  the  bill  with  grave  eyes, 
and  said:  "Yes,  that  is  so,"  and  then  wrote 
on  it:  "I  will  come." 

I  could  not  argue  with  her.  She  left  my 
table,  and  I  had  a  call  to  make  at  the  British 
embassy.  At  five  o'clock,  when  I  went  to 
my  little  Turkish  house  and  told  Kovalev- 
sky of  the  proposed  rendezvous,  and  of  my 
fears  about  it,  he  was  excited  with  gladness 
and  pooh-poohed  any  thought  of  danger. 

"Nobody  will  see  us  in  Stamboul,"  he 
said.  "Once  across  Galata  Bridge,  it  is  as 
safe  as  in  Central  Asia." 

That  evening  he  sang  old  Russian  songs, 
love  songs,  touching  the  keys  of  my  piano 
and  bringing  out  more  music  from  it  than 
I  knew  it  held  since  I  bought  it  in  Baker's 
warehouse  and  had  it  carried  to  my  lodging 
by  a  Kurdish  porter,  who  bore  it  on  his 


back  as  though  it  weighed  no  more  than 
a  hand  bag.  Then  he  went  to  the  balcony 
when  the  moon  rose,  and  listened  to  the 
call  of  the  muezzin,  and  was  standing  there 
motionless,  deep  in  thought,  with  the  soft 
moonlight  of  a  Turkish  night  touching  him 
on  the  shoulder  as  he  leaned  against  the 
door  post,  when  I  left  him  and  went  to  bed. 

I  do  not  think  he  slept  at  all  that  night, 
for  I  wakened  twice,  and  each  time  I  heard 
him  pacing  up  and  down  the  balcony,  and 
the  second  time  I  heard  him  it  was  nearly 
dawn. 

At  breakfast  he  was  cheerful,  and  told 
me  the  reason. 

"Thank  heaven  I  shall  see  the  outside 
world — and  Vera!" 

"I  hope  to  heaven,"  I  said,  "that  noth- 
ing tragic  will  come  of  it!" 

"You  will  be  with  us,"  said  Kovalevsky, 
"and  two  men  like  us  will  be  knights 
enough  to  guard  a  little  princess." 

He  laughed  at  this  idea  and  said  he  liked 
the  romance  of  the  thought.  But  I  didn't. 

"Look  here,"  I  said;  "you  have  seen 
enough  reality  of  life  to  know  that  romance 
is  an  outworn  game.  I'm  not  looking  for  it." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Kovalevsky.  "I  was  jest- 
ing. Blood  and  hatred  are  the  ingredients 
of  what  the  world  calls  romance,  and  I'm 
sick  of  both.  But  love  remains,  and  this 
love  that  Vera  has  for  me  is  the  one  gift 
that  the  gods  have  left  a  man  broken  and 
stripped." 

I  pitied  him  when  he  said  those  words, 
for  they  rang  true  with  the  truth  of  bitter- 
ness. Perhaps,  also,  I  had  a  sneaking  faith 
in  romance  in  spite  of  my  words.  I  made  a 
careful  plan  and  time-table  of  our  meeting 
with  Vera  Ivanova.  My  plan  was  to  go 
alone  to  meet  her  at  the  Mosque  of  Su- 
leiman. Kovalevsky  would  follow  fifteen 
minutes  later,  and  then  if  all  things  were 
well,  we  would  take  a  caique  and  row  up 
the  Golden  Horn  to  the  village  of  Eyoub  or 
the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe.  It  would  be 
quiet  there,  and  no  Russians  were  likely  to 
be  on  that  side  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
dusk  we  could  row  back  to  Pera,  and  I 
would  take  Vera  Ivanova  to  her  flat  close 
to  the  Tower  of  Galata,  while  Kovalevsky 
could  make  his  way  back  alone.  My  object 
was  to  preventjVera's  being  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  Kovalevsky  anywhere  in  the  Euro- 
pean quarters.  Kovalevsky  was  grateful 
to  me  and  expressed  his  thanks  emotionally. 

"  Your  friendship  takes  the  bitterness  out 
of  my  heart,"  he  said.  "For  many  months 
I  have  been  brooding  on  the  falsity  of  life, 
knowing  that  every  man's  hand  is  against 
me  in  my  own  country  and  that  the  people 
who  once  kissed  my  boots  would  now  pluck 
my  eyes  out  and  trample  me  to  death.  And 
I  have  outraged  my  family  and  caste!  I 
hold  to  one  gleam  of  light,  steered  my  soul 
by  it — the  remembrance  of  the  love  which 
Vera  Ivanova  had  given  me  and  might  give 
me  again.  Now  I  have  found  not  only  my 
woman  but  my  friend." 

He  grasped  my  hand  and  drew  it  toward 
his  heart  and  held  it  there  in  his  Russian 
way. 

"What  is  your  plan  about  Vera?"  I 
asked,  and  at  that  he  was  troubled. 

"I  dare  not  ask  her  to  join  me.  They  are 
bound  to  kill  me  sometime  and  somehow. 
But  the  knowledge  of  her  love  will  keep 
me  happy  until  then — happy  in  spite  of 
unhappiness.  It  will  stanch  this  bleed- 
ing heart  of  mine,  until  the  last  wound 
strikes  me." 

"They  will  forget  you,"  I  said,  "if  you 
stay  in  hiding  long  enough." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Never!  I  am  doomed — by  one  side  or 
the  other!" 

Before  I  left  him  he  gave  me  a  message 
for  Vera,  though  he  would  see  her  soon 
again. 

"Tell  her  that  I  come  to  kiss  her  hands 
and  her  eyes.  Tell  her  that  in  my  darkness 
she  was  my  light." 

"Do  not  be  late,"  I  said,  "and  look 
behind  you,  lest  you  are  followed." 

So  I  set  out  first  for  that  strange  ren- 
dezvous with  a  sense  of  adventure,  with 
a  foolish  sense  of  romance  because  I  was 
a  messenger  of  this  tragic  love.  Tragic 
because  I  felt  that  Kovalevsky  was  right, 
and  that  somewhere  and  somewhen  he 
would  fall  a  victim  to  the  revolution  which 
he  had  helped  to  create. 

I  walked  up  the  lane  and  took  a  carriage 
from  the  stand  outside  the  British  embassy 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Galata  Bridge,  where 
I  dismissed  it  and  bought  one  of  the  copper 
coins  for  the  four  old  Turks  who  take  their 
toll  from  all  that  cross  the  bridge — this 
span  which  is  the  link  between  the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  worlds  and  the  roadway 
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of  a  hundred  races.  The  sun  was  hot  and 
glittering  on  the  water  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  where  a  crowd  of  ships  lay  close  to 
the  bridge — one  big  steamer  bound  for 
Venice  rising  with  high  white  decks  above 
the  smokestacks  of  small  steamers.  Turks, 
Persians,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Arabs  plodded  slowly  across  the  bridge. 
Turkish  women,  closely  veiled,  went  to 
do  their  shopping  in  the  covered  bazaars. 
Gypsy  women,  like  tattered  Cleopatras, 
came  to  dance  in  the  low  haunts  of  Pera. 
There  were  few  Europeans  at  this  hour,  and 
I  saw  none  on  the  Stamboul  side  of  Galata 
Bridge  until  I  was  in  a  narrow  passage  close 
to  the  covered  bazaars,  from  which  came 
the  usual  complicated  smells  of  moist  sugar, 
Persian  carpets,  figs,  Manchester  cotton 
goods,  oil,  dates,  Turkish  sweetmeats  and 
Oriental  spices. 

Then,  ahead  of  me,  the  tallest  man  in  a 
crowd  of  Turks,  I  saw  a  Russian  officer,  or 
rather  a  Cossack  general,  whom  I  knew 
at  once  by  his  figure,  by  the  slant  of  his 
astrakhan  cap,  by  the  indefinable  things 
that  make  a  personality,  to  be  the  last  man 
on  earth  I  wanted  to  see — Count  Golitzin. 
What  was  he  doing  at  this  hour  on  the 
Stamboul  side  of  Constantinople?  A  sud- 
den fear  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  turned 
sharply  into  the  bazaars,  and  then  ran 
down  one  of  the  covered  alleys  toward  the 
entrance  gate  not  far  from  the  Mosque  of 
Suleiman. 

It  was  only  afterward  that  I  remembered 
having  knocked  down  a  tray  of  trinkets, 
thereby  rousing  the  anger  of  an  old  Turk, 
who  cursed  me  in  the  name  of  Allah  and 
of  Mohammed,  his  prophet. 

What  was  Golitzin  doing?  Had  he  fol- 
lowed Vera  Ivanova,  and  lost  his  trail  a 
while? 

The  forecourt  of  the  Mosque  of  Suleiman 
was  almost  deserted.  Only  one  or  two  old 
Turks  were  washing  their  feet  at  the  foun- 
tains outside.  I  hurried  toward  the  low 
doorways  of  that  great  pile  of  black-and- 
white  marble,  grander  in  many  ways  than 
St.  Sophia,  rising  to  a  dome  which  was  like 
a  snow-white  cloud  under  the  deep-blue 
heaven  of  that  day  when  I  went  to  meet 
Princess  Ivanova.  I  could  not  see  Vera 
Ivanova  until  I  heard  a  slight  rustle  of  a 
woman's  dress  and  saw  her  move  from  be- 
hind a  pillar  of  porphyry.  She  was  very 
pale  and  looked  frightened. 

"I  have  been  followed,"  she  said  at  once. 
"  Golitzin  crossed  Galata  Bridge  behind  me. 
I  lost  him  in  the  Grand  Bazaar." 

"What's  his  idea?"  I  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

"He  has  heard  about  Sergius.  He  must 
have  kept  watch  on  me.  I  am  afraid." 
"Afraid  of  what?" 

"I  dare  not  say,"  she  answered,  and 
then  swayed  a  little  as  though  she  would 
fall.  I  put  my  arm  about  her  and  drew  her 
behind  one  of  the  great  piers. 

"What  right  has  this  Cossack  to  spy  on 
you?"  I  asked.  "If  you  stay  here  I  will  go 
and  meet  him  and  tell  him  to  mind  his  own 
business." 

I  spoke  bravely,  but  I  knew  that  if  it 
came  to  a  quarrel  between  Golitzin  and  me 
I  had  no  strength  to  back  up  bold  words. 
The  man  was  a  great  beast,  with  the 
strength  of  a  gorilla  and  the  temper  of 
a  devil. 

It  was  then  that  Vera  Ivanova  spoke 
words  which  turned  me  quite  cold,  as 
though  every  drop  of  blood  had  left  my 
body. 

"I  ought  to  have  told  you,"  she  said. 
"  Golitzin  is  going  to  marry  me  next  week — 
unless  I  kill  myself  first.  It  was  the  family 
who  arranged  it,  and  I  yielded  at  last.  He 
has  a  power  over  women." 

I  thought  of  the  woman  he  had  flogged 
in  a  night  club,  but  I  thought  more  of 
Sergius  Kovalevsky  coming  to  meet  this 
dream  woman  of  his. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said,  "that  I  come  to  kiss 
her  hands  and  her  eyes.  Tell  her  that  in 
my  darkness  she  was  my  light." 

"When  Sergius  knows  that,"  I  said 
cruelly  enough,  "I  think  he'll  go  mad!" 

"Oh,  my  poor  comrade!"  she  said.  "My 
boy  lover!" 

A  dark  figure  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  mosque,  and  I  thought  it  was  Kovalev- 
sky, who  was  due  to  come.  But  it  was 
Golitzin,  who  stooped  to  put  on  the  slip- 
pers and  then  came  forward  with  a  long, 
shuffling  stride.  He  started  when  he  came 
near  us,  as  though  greatly  surprised  to  find 
us  there.  Then  he  took  Vera's  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  whispered  loudly  to  her. 

"How  strange  that  you  should  be  here! 
I  often  come  for  quietude  and  meditation 
which  one  cannot  get  in  Pera.    In  the 


silence  of  this  great  old  mosque  one  gets  to 
know  one's  own  soul." 

He  held  out  his  left  hand  to  me  and  said: 
"You  are  a  good  guide,  I  am  sure." 

It  was  perfectly  done. 

We  wandered  round  the  mosque  with 
him,  and  he  translated  the  words  of  the 
Koran  written  in  golden  letters  on  oval 
shields  and  chatted  about  the  history  of 
Suleiman  the  Conqueror,  for  whom  this 
mosque  was  built.  Many  times  I  glanced 
at  the  doorway,  afraid  of  seeing  Kovalev- 
sky, but  no  shadow  came  between  the  sun 
and  the  white  threshold  there.  Kovalevsky 
was  late,  or  perhaps  had  seen  us  and  was 
keeping  away. 

Golitzin  led  us  outside— I  dreaded  lest 
Kovalevsky  should  meet  us  face  to  face — 
and  walked  with  us  to  the  turbeh,  or  tomb, 
of  Roxalana,  the  Russian  girl  who  was 
Suleiman's  captive,  slave  and  wife. 

"A  strange  tale!"  said  Golitzin.  "The 
Conqueror  was  tamed  and  enslaved  by  that 
woman  of  his.  Never  before  had  a  consort 
of  a  sultan  received  the  title  of  wife  and 
queen.  Roxalana  obtained  complete  power 
over  old  Suleiman,  and  after  his  death 
murdered  her  stepson  Mustapha  to  secure 
the  succession  of  her  own  son  Selim — Selim 
the  Sot,  as  he  was  called." 

He  turned  to  Vera  Ivanova  with  a  smile. 

"You  see  how  the  strongest  of  men  are 
weak  in  the  hands  of  women !  They  put  a 
spell  upon  us.  We  are  but  clay  in  their 
hands." 

She  did  not  answer  him. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  Pera  in  a  caique," 
said  Golitzin,  and  I  agreed  with  him 
quickly.  If  we  could  get  away  before 
Kovalevsky  came  a  tragic  scene  would  be 
averted.  For  Golitzin's  courtesy  did  not 
deceive  me.  Beneath  that  smile  of  his  were 
the  temper  of  a  beast  and  the  jealousy  of  a 
Turkish  sultan.  We- walked  down  to  the 
Golden  Horn  above  old  Galata  Bridge,  and 
found  a  caique  there.  Golitzin  gave  Vera 
his  hand  to  help  her  into  the  boat,  and  sat 
close  to  her  under  the  silken  awning.  Be- 
fore the  Kurdish  boatman  rowed  away  from 
the  shore  Golitzin's  eyes  roved  up  and 
down;  and  I  guessed  that  he  was  on  the 
watch  for  Kovalevsky.  But  only  some 
Turkish  boys  with  their  donkeys  could  be 
seen  below  the  Mosque  of  Suleiman. 

So  we  were  rowed  back  to  Pera,  and  I  re- 
member the  magic  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
afternoon,  when  the  domes  and  minarets, 
palaces  and  gardens  of  old  Stamboul,  and 
of  Pera  on  the  other  shore,  were  all  glam- 
orous in  golden  sunlight,  with  black  shad- 
ows cutting  deeply  between  white  walls 
and  the  tall  cypress  trees  of  Turkish  ceme- 
teries rising  like  black  spears  into  the  cloud- 
less blue. 

I  sat  alone,  facing  Golitzin  and  the  Rus- 
sian girl,  and  during  that  voyage  on  the 
Golden  Horn  when  many  little  caiques 
passed  us  with  Turkish  ladies  and  Greek 
girls,  I  thought  only  of  Kovalevsky  and 
the  ending  of  his  love  story.  It  would 
break  the  last  link  which  made  life  worth 
while  to  him.  That  Vera  had  yielded  to 
Golitzin — I  thought  of  her  words,  "He  has 
a  power  over  women" — would  seem  to  him 
the  ultimate  revelation  of  life's  cruelty 
and  of  his  own  wretchedness.  How  bitterly 
he  would  laugh  before  he  wept. 

I  left  the  Cossack  and  Vera  Ivanova  at 
the  Tophaneh  landing  stage,  and  went  back 
to  my  little  old  Turkish  house.  I  guessed 
that  Kovalevsky  would  come  back  later, 
having  missed  his  way  and  the  rendezvous. 

But  I  guessed  wrong.  My  friend  had  not 
left  the  house  since  I  parted  from  him.  He 
was  there  still,  lying  dead,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  brain,  by  the  bookcase.  A 
piece  of  paper  was  pinned  to  his  breast,  and 
in  Russian  handwriting,  which  I  made  out 
afterward,  were  the  words:  "A  traitor's 
death." 

From  the  old  imam  who  attended  the 
little  mosque  in  the  garden  near  by  I 
learned  that  two  Russians  had  knocked 
at  the  gate  and  asked  for  me.  He  had 
directed  them  upstairs,  believing  that  I 
was  still  in  the  house.  He  had  heard  no 
pistol  shot,  nor  had  he  seen  the  Russians 
go  out  again. 

I  had  a  queer  sense  of  gladness  that  they 
had  killed  him  before  Vera  Ivanova  told 
him  about  the  Cossack.  At  least  he  had  : 
died  in  the  belief  that  she  was  faithful  in 
her  love  of  him.  In  a  way  she  was  faithful, 
for  I  am  sure  she  still  loved  this  man  whom 
she  had  called  once  "My  poor  comrade, 
my  boy  lover!"  Some  fear  had  made  her 
promise  herself  to  Golitzin. 

I  did  not  go  to  her  wedding  with  him, 
which  I  am  told  was  a  ceremony  of  some 
splendor  in  the  Pera  Palace  Hotel. 
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To  shorten  irksome  tasks,  to  turn 
work  hours  to  periods  of  repose,  to 
serve  the  American  home  quietly, 
unobtrusively,  and  unfalteringly  is 
the  sole  duty  of  Domestic  motors. 

How  completely  they  have  fulfilled 
their  purpose,  and  how  definitely 
they  have  established  the  soundness 
of  the  policies  which  govern  the 
production  of  Domestic  motors  can 
plainly  be  seen  in  the  uninterrupted 
expansion  of  the  Domestic  factories. 


<BomeatLc  Clectric 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


$  'motors 
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Andrew    Jackson    was    President    in    1 ,8  3  4    when    Mitchell    was    founded    at  Racine 

MITCHELL 

Wisconsin    became    a   state    in    1848,   in    the    fourteenth    year    of    the    Mitchell  factory 


ear  after  year, 
more  folks  say : 
"The  Mitchell 
is  my  favorite" 


The  steady  increase  of  Mitchells  in  service 
is  due,  when  completely  analyzed,  to  the 
ability  of  this  car  to  win  friends. 

— Not  alone  to  the  forward-going  policies 
of  the  executives,  nor  the  financial  strength. 

— Not  alone  to  the  wonderful  factory — a 
model  in  the  industry. 

— Not  alone  to  the  high  rank  of  Mitchell 
distributors  and  dealers  in  their  community. 

All  are  contributing  forces — but  public 
good  will  is  paramount.  And  good  will  is 
won  only  by  offering  surpassing  merit. 
Survival  is  dependent  upon  whether  the 
public  approves  or  disapproves. 

i 

Mitchell  success  has  come— during  its  19 
years  of  car  building — from  giving  good 
value:  dependable  transportation. 

And  this  is  the  Mitchell  strength  today  as 
it  is  in  the  future. 

Judge  the  Mitchell  yourself.  See  if  it  meets 
with  your  requirements.  An  inspection  will 
win  your  approval,  we  feel  sure. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY  INCRACINE.WIS. 
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(Continued  from  Page  16) 


eminine  wear,  a  staple  that  nothing  can  re- 
>lace  in  the  long  run.  But  for  the  present, 
womankind  seems  passionately  set  upon 
iot  having  any  of  it. 

A  new  curse  has  appeared  in  the  New 
fork  needle  industry-  "I  wish  you  had  a 
trillion  yards  of  Georgette!"  is  the  current 
xpression  of  ill  will. 

A  New  York  garment  manufacturer's  at- 
ention  was  attracted  by  a  replica  of  Rodin's 
londering  statue,  The  Thinker. 

"I  bet  you  got  some  Georgettes  too!" 
le  said  sympathetically. 

In  one  of  the  New  Jersey  silk  towns  a 
torekeeper  who  had  financed  small  weav- 
rs  was  left  with  thousands  of  yards  of  the 
aaterial  on  his  hands.  He  advertised  it  at 
largain  prices  in  the  newspapers,  saying: 
1  My  experience  in  weaving  silks  has  taught 
ae  to  stick  to  the  furniture  business ! " 

There  are  various  terms  for  describing 
rhat  happened  to  silk — speculation,  pyra- 
aiding,  profiteering,  substitution,  counter- 
eiting,  mushroom  growth,  the  buying 
raze.  But  there  is  a  shorter  word.  Silk 
imply  suffered  an  attack  of  cooties,  an  ac- 
ompaniment  of  war.  What  happened  to 
ilk  happened  to  many  other  industries, 
lilk  is  interesting  because  it  was  almost  the 
irst  industry  to  begin  getting  rid  of  its  par- 
sites,  and  what  it  has  lately  gone  through 
rill  be  experienced  in  other  lines. 

Our  silk  industry  was  originally  a  war 
laby.  The  business  started  about  1840,  but 
lid  not  grow  until  given  tariff  protection 
o  help  pay  off  the  Civil  War  debt.  Since 
hen  it  has  grown  steadily  in  the  Atlantic 
leaboard  States  from  Massachusetts  to 
"irginia,  with  some  development  in  Illinois 
nd  California. 

Half  a  century  ago  a  New  England  silk 
aill  was  destroyed  by  flood.  To  this  day 
armers  plowing  on  the  flats  below  the  old 
oill  site  frequently  turn  up  spools  of  silk. 
?he  wood  has  rotted  away,  but  the  silk 
hread  underneath  the  first  few  layers  is  as 
trong  and  lustrous  as  ever.  This  is  a  staple 
tory  of  the  silk  industry,  often  told  to 
ymbolize  its  solidity.  Pure  cultivated 
ilk,  well  spun  and  woven,  exceeds  all  other 
extile  fibers  for  strength,  durability,  light- 
iess,  softness,  fineness  and  beauty.  Pure 
ilk  will  wear  for  years,  is  the  strongest  of 
.11  textile  fibers,  having  about  one-third  the 
trength  of  the  best  iron  wire  before  its  gum 
3  removed,  and  it  may  be  stretched  one- 
eventh  to  one-fourth  of  its  length.  Com- 
tined  with  fineness  and  lightness,  this  dura- 
»ility  makes  it  possible  to  weave  fabrics  of 
in  airy  daintiness  characteristic  of  no  other 
iber.  Its  luster  and  transparency  make  it 
he  most  beautiful  of  fibers. 

Boom  Days  in  the  Silk  Trade 

But  it  is  also  the  most  costly  fiber,  both 
aw  and  in  its  manufacturing  processes, 
'or  that  reason  substitutes  are  constantly 
>eing  sought,  and  adulteration  is  resorted 
».  Laboratory  tests  are  the  only  assurance 
rf  good  silk.  Demand  for  silk  effects  at 
sconomical  prices  is  constant.  For  many 
jurposes  cheapened  silk  is  quite  as  eco- 
lomical  as  more  expensive  grades,  as  with 
:ravats,  ribbons,  military  accessories  and 
rther  things  worn  but  a  few  months.  For 
;he  fabrics  purchased  for  long  wear  the 
wiblic  must  depend  upon  manufacturers 
inth  so  many  years  of  integrity  and  such 
values  in  goodwill  at  stake  that  nothing 
:ould  persuade  them  to  take  advantage  of 
«mporary  demand  for  shoddy  goods.  In- 
tegrity is  the  real  corner  stone  of  the  indus- 
try, and  it  endures  and  grows  upon  its 
ibility  to  survive  periods  of  hysteria  like 
the  buying  craze  of  last  year. 

The  silk  industry  has  passed  through 
more  than  one  boom,  but  nothing  like  the 
years  from  1915  to  1919.  Demand  in  the 
United  States  began  with  the  first  muni- 
tions prosperity  of  1915.  Raw  silk  then 
averaged  $3.25  a  pound  and  we  were  im- 
porting about  25,000,000  pounds  annually. 
By  the  end  of  1919  our  imports  were  ap- 
proximately 45,000,000  pounds  a  year,  or 
almost  double;  while  the  price  had  risen 
to  an  average  of  ten  dollars  a  pound  for  dif- 
ferent grades  of  the  raw  fiber  from  different 
countries,  with  a  peak  price  of  seventeen 
dollars  a  pound  during  the  height  of  the 
peace  spending  craze. 

"That  was  when  the  mill  hand  wore  a 
silk  shirt  to  work,"  said  a  manufacturer, 


"while  the  shopgirl  was  wearing  what  only 
our  most  daring  novelists  would  be  capable 
of  describing." 

New  capital  was  put  into  silk  industries, 
new  buildings  erected,  new  machinery  in- 
stalled, and  the  capacity  of  throwsters, 
weavers  and  knitters  strained  to  meet  the 
unprecedented  demand.  Production  of 
raw  silk  rose  in  Japan  and  China,  the  boom 
year  of  1919  beginning  with  over  10,000,- 
000  pounds  of  the  material  in  sight,  thirty 
per  cent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Demand  dropped  slightly  while  we  our- 
selves were  at  war.  Uncle  Sam  took  silk  for 
the  cartridge  cloth  used  to  hold  charges  of 
explosive  for  big  guns.  This  material  is 
woven  from  silk  in  the  gum,  and  burns 
away  completely,  where  other  fibers  leave 
a  residue.  The  Government  to-day  has  a 
large  silk  surplus  on  hand,  and  the  trade  is 
trying  to  find  uses  for  the  fabric.  Made  of 
silk  in  the  gum,  cartridge  cloth  holds  un- 
sightly wrinkles,  and  is  therefore  not  suit- 
able for  garments,  but  will  probably  be 
utilized  for  draperies. 

Japanese  Speculators 

In  choosing  silk  during  the  war,  even  at 
high  prices,  the  consumer  showed  consid- 
erable sense.  Wool,  cotton  and  linen  were 
needed  for  military  purposes,  and  silk  re- 
lieved the  pressure  upon  these  fibers.  It 
was  actually  cheaper  than  cotton  or  wool 
for  many  purposes,  when  first  cost  was 
measured  against  durability  and  beauty. 
One  proposed  war  economy  for  women  was 
the  old-fashioned  gingham  dress.  It  looked 
thrifty,  not  to  say  winsome,  upon  the  pretty 
girl  absorbed  in  war  work.  But  women 
soon  discovered  that  the  gingham  dress 
cost  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  every  time  it  was 
washed.  It  had  to  be  washed  after  two  or 
three  days'  wear.  Several  gingham  dresses 
were  needed,  whereas  one  good  silk  gown 
could  be  worn  constantly  with  an  occasional 
dry  cleaning.  Silk  waists  and  undergar- 
ments can  be  washed  every  night  by  the 
wearer,  and  are  fresh  next  morning. 

In  boom  times  outsiders  always  materi- 
alize in  the  silk  business.  Though  its  prod- 
ucts aggregate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly,  many  of  the  mills  are  small,  and 
the  industry  is  scattered.  Raw  material 
comes  from  foreign  countries,  through  mid- 
dlemen. By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
its  products  are  sold  to  the  public,  not 
through  retail  stores  but  to  the  endlessly 
diversified  garment  industry,  which  also 
embodies  many  small  concerns.  So  boom 
times  bring  their  invasion  of  silk  men,  who 
own  no  looms  or  factories,  produce  no 
fabrics  or  garments,  possess  not  a  single 
pound  of  raw  material  when  they  enter  the 
business,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  silk 
whatever.  The  invasion  of  1915-19  was 
the  worst  ever  known — so  extensive  and 
costly  that  the  real  silk  industry  is  taking 
steps  for  its  own  protection  in  the  future. 

It  began  with  the  raw  material  in  Japan. 
Normally  raw  silk  is  collected  from  the 
cocoon  raisers  and  reelers,  sorted,  graded, 
sold  and  shipped  by  concerns  connected 
with  the  trade  and  steadily  working  to  im- 
prove output  and  quality.  During  the 
height  of  the  boom  last  year  a  commission 
of  Japanese  silk  men  visited  the  United 
States  to  study  ways  of  improving  their 
staple  through  better  reeling  and  grading, 
to  facilitate  manufacturing  in  cur  mills. 
American  silk  houses  also  contributed  to  a 
fund  to  improve  silk  culture  and  reeling  in 
China. 

When  raw  silk  rose  to  five  and  six  dollars 
a  pound  in  Japan  parasitic  middlemen 
sprang  up  over  there  like  mushrooms.  The 
wily  Jap  with  an  eye  on  speculation  might 
have  no  money  at  all.  He  didn't  need  any. 
A  quotation  was  sufficient  capital  for  start- 
ing in  business.  Cabling  his  cousin  in 
America,  or  a  New  York  silk  concern,  he 
offered  a  certain  grade  of  raw  fiber  that  he 
didn't  own,  asking  for  a  price.  Securing  a 
quotation  he  canvassed  the  silk  district  of 
Tokio  or  Yokohama,  and  got  a  selling  quo- 
tation. If  the  deal  showed  a  profit  he 
stepped  in  as  intermediary.  On  a  rising 
market  fat  profits  could  often  be  added. 
Presently  he  possessed  sufficient  capital  to 
become  an  exporter.  This  sort  of  specula- 
tion was  facilitated  by  distance,  by  the 
number  of  small  silk  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  rising  prices.   The  larger 


Whafs  certainty  worth  to  you? 


Your  machine  bookkeep- 
ing system  is  not  com- 
plete without  current  ac- 
count trays.  We  make  a 
very  good  one. 


What  is  it  worth  to  you  to  be 
certain  that  the  letter  or  data 
you  need  at  a  moment's  notice 
are  instantly  forthcoming? 

It's  the  business  of  the  Baker- 
Vawter  Company  to  make 
this  certainty  possible  to  you; 
our  men  know  the  best  office 
practice. 

Offices  in  47  cities.  Call  one 
of  us  in. 


To  facilitate  deliveries 
we  maintain  produc- 
tion at  these  points: 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Baker -Vawter  Company 

Originators  &  Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  &  Steel  Filing  Equipment 

Canadian  Distributors:  Copeland-Chatterson,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ontario 
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BUELL  WHISTLE 
INSTALLATION 
ON  THE  JORDAN 


"Varninq  device  protection  that  lacks 
even  one  per  cent  of  beinq  perfect  is  false 
protection.  Your  siqnal  has  to  fail  but 
once  to  brinq  disaster 

The  Buell  Explosion  Whistle  is  construct- 
ed with  such  accuracy  and  simplicity  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  function. 

It  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years. 

BUELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
v-.-  Gh.icaqo_-> 


The  Carbon  Paper 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


I ESS  smearing  of  your  fingers,  fewer  smudged  carbon 
copies.  Makes  carbon  copies  that  rival  the 
original  letter — clear,  legible,  permanent.  Economical 
because  it  gives  more  good  copies  at  one  typing  and 
does  more  work  per  sheet. 

Send  for  Samples  of  MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper 


XDERfov  MultiKopy  will  delight  you.  You  will  be  glad  y 
^   K\    Write  today. 


ou  sent  for  samples. 


MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper,  and  the  equally  superior  Star  Type- 
writer Ribbons,  sold  by  principal  dealers  the  world  over. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  335  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


American  silk  houses  guarded  against  it  by 
maintaining  their  own  representatives  in 
Japan.  But  speculators  were  materializing 
in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  inter- 
loper sold  to  the  American  interloper. 

Our  own  crop  of  speculators  sprang  up 
like  weeds  in  every  crack  between  the 
stones  in  the  alleys  of  the  industry.  The 
greater  number  dealt  in  raw  silk.  Prices 
were  rising  so  fast,  and  the  stuff  was  so  val- 
uable, and  sometimes  scarce  through  dislo- 
cation of  shipping,  that  there  was  little 
need  to  bother  with  the  more  complicated 
silk  fabrics. 

Speculative  ventures  in  silk  weaving  by 
operatives  in  the  mill  towns,  with  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  butcher  and  baker  and 
candlestick  maker,  gave  the  raw-silk  gam- 
blers plenty  of  customers  outside  the  big 
mills  that  purchased  supplies  through  es- 
tablished trade  channels  or  their  own  rep- 
resentatives abroad.  The  output  of  these 
small  producers  increased.  That  gave  a 
field  for  shrewd  dealing  between  the  loom 
and  the  retail  store  or  garment  factory. 
Georgette  and  other  fabrics,  taken  at  the 
cottage  door,  changed  hands  several  times 
at  advancing  prices,  were  pledged  for  bank 
loans,  locked  up  in  fireproof  vaults,  and 
manipulated  in  various  ways  before  reach- 
ing the  distributing  trade  and  the  consumer. 

New  faces  suddenly  appeared  in  New 
York's  silk  district  along  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  streets  and  elevators  were  filled  with 
strangers,  and  the  established  trade  felt 
lost.  Starting  with  a  mere  shoe  string, 
perhaps  a  thousand  dollars,  the  speculator 
got  a  footing  in  the  business,  developed 
into  an  agent  or  broker,  secured  financial 
backing  at  the  banks  or  elsewhere,  and 
prospered.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
New  York,  with  its  diversified  and  seasonal 
needle  industries,  has  thousands  of  astute 
citizens  ready  to  grasp  this  sort  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  new  type  began  to  crop  up  in  the  city's 
life  and  news— the  silk  man. 

Who  was  that  fellow  with  the  loud 
clothes? 

A  big  silk  man. 

Whose  wife  got  a  divorce  yesterday? 
A  big  silk  man's. 

Who  was  fined  for  automobile  speeding 
Sunday? 

A  big  silk  man. 

Who  gave  that  notorious  roadhouse 
party,  attracting  so  much  attention  in  this 
morning's  paper? 

A  big  silk  man. 

At  the  armistice  the  silk  industry  sat 
back  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  wait- 
ing the  anticipated  collapse.  Prices  had 
reached  seven  dollars  a  pound  in  1917.  They 
dropped  to  six  dollars  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
But  the  collapse  did  not  come.  People  began 
to  spend  war  earnings.  Raw  silk  went  back 
to  seven,  eight  and  nine  dollars.  The  latter 
price,  reached  in  June,  was  only  a  milepost — 
by  Christmas  it  had  climbed  to  fourteen 
dollars.  Labor  unrest,  radicalism,  strikes, 
fuel  shortages,  railroad  tangles,  even  the 
breaking  of  cable  communication — nothing 
seemed  to  hinder  the  demand  for  silk.  The 
fag  ends  of  Japan's  old  crop  were  snapped 
up  in  New  York.  Out  of  nearly  285,000 
bales  shipped  from  Japan  in  1919  the 
United  States  took  275,000.  To  find  any 
comparison  in  past  years,  veterans  had  to  go 
back  in  memory  to  1876,  when  the  silk  crop 
of  the  whole  world  practically  failed. 

The  Effects  of  Cutting  Off  Credit 

The  silk  shirt  and  the  Georgette  waist 
began  to  interfere  with  other  things.  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  silk  boom,  for  ex- 
ample, thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country  were  clamoring  for  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  telephone  companies  were  trying 
to  secure  equipment  to  provide  it.  This 
industry  normally  uses  300,000  pounds  of 
silk  yarn  yearly  for  the  flexible  cords  on 
telephones  and  switchboards.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  substitute  cotton,  as  silk  was  both 
costly  and  unobtainable.  Railroads  placed 
an  embargo  upon  it,  refusing  to  transport 
such  expensive  stuff  as  freight.  Express 
companies  would  accept  only  one  thousand 
pounds  in  a  single  shipment  for  the  same 
reason.  Shipments  weighing  more  than 
twenty-five  pounds,  furthermore,  were  re- 
quired to  be  wrapped  in  a  special  way,  and 
as  the  express  companies'  requirements 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  silk  trade, 
large  shipments  were  split  into  many  small 
packages  to  meet  this  regulation. 

Silk  is  interesting  to  the  criminal,  even 
in  times  when  the  speculator  ignores  it.  Of 
small  bulk,  high  value  and  sold  with  ease, 
it  is  always  worth  stealing.  Now  it  ranked 


with  jewels  as  criminal  booty.  Bales  of  i 
raw  silk  disappeared  from  ships  and  light- 
ers in  New  York  Harbor,  and  from  Lofta 
and  warehouses.  The  silk  trade  had  to 
increase  its  expenditure  for  recovering 
stolen  silk,  and  offered  a  handsome  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  silk  thieves. 

Then  came  the  thunderbolt  last  spring 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  system  began 
restricting  credit.  Money  was  unobtain- 
able, not  merely  for  speculation  in  raw  silk 
and  fabrics  by  the  outside  gamblers  who 
had  fastened  upon  the  industry,  but  by 
manufacturers  with  orders  for  goods  and 
merchants  carrying  stocks  of  silk  products. 
In  the  Fourth  Avenue  district  interlopers 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  ma- 
terialized, their  loans  called,  their  holdings 
taken  in  bankruptcy.  The  lowest  estimates 
of  the  number  who  went  broke  is  several 
hundred,  and  some  observers  say  that  fully 
one  thousand  of  these  parasites  were 
dropped  by  the  industry. 

"Well,  I  see  the  silk  men  are  on  their 
feet  again,"  was  remarked  in  a  Fourth 
Avenue  barber  shop  when  things  were 
blackest  for  the  speculators. 

"What  do  you  mean— on  their  feet?" 

"Why,  they  have  sold  their  automo- 
biles!" was  the  answer. 

When  the  Crash  Came 

Small  weavers  and  their  backers  were 
hard  hit  in  the  factory  districts.  Fabrics 
were  dumped  upon  the  market  in  liqui- 
dation or  bankruptcy  proceedings  and 
bought  in  by  garment  manufacturers  whom 
the  speculators  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  trying  to  fleece  by  demanding  pro- 
hibitive prices.  These  fabrics,  made  up 
into  silk  shirts  and  crepe  waists,  appeared 
on  bargain  counters  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. They  have  been  offered  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  many  cases,  yet 
the  public  has  held  off.  That  the  public 
stays  out  of  the  market  when  it  is  low  and 
rushes  in  when  prices  soar  is  an  old  axiom 
of  Wall  Street.  Last  summer  Fourth  Av- 
enue and  the  silk  industry  also  found  it 
true.  A  late  spring  and  cold  summer  had 
something  to  do  with  chary  buying,  and 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  industrial 
depression  to  blame.  Yet  silk  men  declare 
that  their  products  have  been  real  bargains 
the  past  six  months,  and  that  such  prices 
are  not  likely  to  be  seen  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Over  in  Japan  the  reaction  was  much 
more  calamitous.  Speculation  finally  cre- 
ated such  a  top-heavy  structure  that  the 
whole  nation  was  affected  when  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  went  out  on  strike.  A  big 
bank  in  Yokohama,  the  financial  backbone 
of  the  silk  boom,  suspended  payment.  The 
market  for  raw  silk  was  practically  sus- 
pended too.  Not  alone  the  speculators 
suffered  but  the  cocoon  raisers  and  silk 
reelers.  Nobody  wanted  to  buy  raw  silk, 
few  concerns  had  capital  to  buy,  large 
holdings  of  the  stuff  were  worthless  so  far 
as  borrowing  money  was  concerned,  and 
the  export  market  was  destroyed.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  extended  some  relief  to 
the  cocoon  raisers  and  reelers  who  actually 
produce  the  staple.  But  devil  take  the 
hindmost  was  the  rule  so  far  as  the  rest 
were  concerned. 

In  Tokio,  no  less  than  New  York  and 
Chicago,  silk  goods  went  on  the  bargain 
counter.  Instead  of  a  silk  shirt  the  Jap- 
anese wears  a  silk  kimono.  Every  kimono 
shop  in  Tokio  had  its  cheap  sale,  hastening 
to  dispose  of  stock  bought  at  boom  prices 
before  the  flood  of  bankrupt  silk  goods  be- 
gan to  flow  out  from  factories  and  ware- 
houses. Some  authorities  believe  that 
years  of  hard  times  will  follow  the  silk 
crash  in  Japan.  Over  there  our  proletarian 
silk  shirt,  and  the  boom  of  which  it  was  the 
symbol,  brought  14,000  new  factories  of 
one  kind  and  another  into  existence  during 
the  war,  making  new  jobs  for  nearly 
500,000  people.  Japan's  foreign  trade 
jumped  from  $650,000,000  in  1915  to 
$2,225,000,000  in  1919.  Of  her  half  million 
new  workers  sixty  per  cent  came  from  the 
farms.  Rice  rose  to  prices  that  meant 
starvation  for  the  masses,  while  factory 
wages  increased  only  fifty  per  cent  against 
two  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Strikes  are  legally  criminal  in 
Japan,  but  industrial  unrest  found  expres- 
sion in  sabotage.  The  silk  crash  has  thrown 
thousands  of  workers  out  of  employment, 
closed  hundreds  of  mills,  and,  worst  of  all, 
threatens  to  cheek  production  of  v.iw  silk 
by  cocoon  raisers  and  reelers. 

(Continued,  on  Page  169) 
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The 
'Right-Posture" 

Feature  is 
exclusive  with 
'Right'Posture" 
Clothes 


THE  Big  Three  in  buying  Boys'  Clothes  are  Style  and 
Quality  and  Economy.  The  Boy  is  a  hawk  for  Style. 
The  Mother  has  an  eagle  eye  for  Quality.  The  Father,  wise 
old  owl  that  he  is,  demands  Economy.  You  get  all  three, 
in  "RighT'Posture"  Clothes,  at  a  fair  and  moderate  price. 

There  should  be  a  "Richt-Posture"  dealer  in  your  town— if  not,  write  us. 

^Pkiladtelpkia  anj  KJ^ew^orh^ 


Some 
Boys'  Clothes 
Have  Style 
But 
Right-Posture 
Is  Style 
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In  the  main,  those  who  have  acquired  title 
to  LaFayette  have  enjoyed  long  associa- 
tion with  other  cars  of  high  repute. 

They  have  always  assumed  high  standards 
of  reliability  and  service. 

They  have  expected  smooth  running  mech- 
anisms, powerful  engines  and  senior 
workmanship. 

It  must  be  rare  excellence,  indeed,  that 
should  evoke  from  such  an  audience  more 
than  the  common  meed  of  praise. 


Yet  LaFayette  has  done  this  thing. 

In  no  uncertain  terms  these  men  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  car. 

In  their  comparisons  they  have  mentioned 
only  cars  of  very  highest  rank. 

We  should  therefore  be  overmodest  not 
to  admit  much  pleasure  that  our  work  has 
been  so  approved. 

Such  approval  gives  us  confidence  that  the 
day  will  come  when  you  also  will  want  to 
own  a  LaFayette. 


LaFAYETTE  MOTORS  COMPANY  at  Ottars  Hill  Indianapolis 


L  a  FAY 


TTE 
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(Continued  from  Page  166) 

The  American  public  which  a  year  ago 
was  clamoring  for  silk  shirts  now  talks  of 
paper  suits.  With  its  little  old  last  year's 
silk  shirt  it  wears  its  little  old  last  year's 
suit,  having  learned  from  the  tailor  on  the 
corner  how  trousers  can  be  made  to  give 
twice  the  ordinary  wear,  if  the  material 
from  the  vest  is  skillfully  used  for  reseating. 
During  July,  1919,  raw  silk  had  reached 
nearly  three  times  its  prewar  value,  and 
was  going  higher.  During  July,  1920,  the 
new  crop  at  Tokio  sold  on  a  basis  which  put 
silk  thread  actually  on  a  price  level  with 
cotton  thread.  In  New  York  gaudy  silk 
shirts  have  been  dropping  all  summer, 
starting  at  a  few  cents  below  the  ten-dollar 
mark  and  falling  to  eight — seven — five — 
four-ninety-eight.  The  further  they  fell 
the  less  the  public  seemed  to  want  them, 
whih  the  more  the  retail  trade  hurried  to 
unload.  The  bargain  store,  which  always 
takes  advantage  of  current  excitement  to 
bolster  up  its  sales,  was  holding  army  sales 
a  year  ago.  To-day  it  offers  shoddy 
Georgettes  at  ninety-eight  cents  a  yard. 
Few  silk  mills  are  running,  and  those  that 
are  operate  part  time  on  definite  orders. 

But  is  the  silk  industry  down-hearted? 

No.  Its  experiences  the  past  six  or  eight 
months  have  not  been  altogether  pleasant, 
nor  is  it  yet  altogether  out  of  the  woods. 
Still,  it  is  taking  its  bitter  medicine,  and 
the  medicine  is  doing  it  good,  and  along 
with  its  troubles  goes  a  certain  thankful- 
ness. If  you  want  a  gaudy  silk  shirt,  in 
barber-pole  stripes,  glossed  up  with  arti- 
ficial fiber,  you  can  now  buy  one  for  about 
four-sixty-seven.  But  try  to  buy  a  real 
silk  shirt  in  plain  white,  soft  in  texture,  and 
you  will  discover  that  prices  are  not  being 
appreciably  reduced,  and  that  the  trade 
believes  in  that  grade  of  goods,  indicating 
the  solid  elements  in  the  silk  situation 
generally. 

Silk  bargains  the  past  summer  have  been 
fed  with  speculative  stocks.  The  outside 
speculator  has  not  only  been  shaken  out  of 
the  industry  but  steps  have  been  taken  to 
keep  him  out.  The  public  is  not  going  to 
stop  wearing  silk.  On  the  contrary,  thou- 
sands of  people  who  never  wore  it  before 
have  learned  its  economy  in  relation  to 
first  cost.  Ordinarily  regarded  as  a  luxury, 
and  made  the  object  of  self-denial  with 
every  fluctuation  in  prosperity,  people  have 
worn  silk  the  past  five  years  to  an  extent 
that  made  possible  comparison  with  other 
fibers  on  a  basis  of  service.  In  1914  the 
American  silk  industry  sold  about  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  finished  silk 
products  per  capita.  During  the  height  of 
the  boom,  sales  rose  to  ten  dollars  per 
capita.  The  increase  was  not  in  money 
alone,  for  our  imports  of  raw  silk  have  risen 
from  four  ounces  per  capita  to  more  than 
seven  ounces  in  the  same  period. 

Prices  Boosted  by  Speculators 

A  New  York  garment  manufacturer  tells 
an  illuminating  story  of  the  speculative 
craze.  He  needed  some  silk  fabric  to  com- 
|plete  an  order.  The  quantity  required 
i  being  small  it  could  be  secured  only  with 
difficulty  through  regular  channels.  Step- 
ping into  the  office  of  a  strange  new  dealer 
he  found  a  lot  of  the  right  quality  and 
shade,  but  at  double  normal  prices.  He 
did  not  buy  from  that  dealer.  Several  days 
later  the  same  lot,  identified  by  its  marks, 
was  offered  at  an  advance  by  another 
rtrange  dealer.  A  few  days  later  still  it  had 
passed  to  a  third  manipulator.  Ultimately 
he  bought  it  from  the  first  dealer  after  it 
had  passed  through  several  hands,  each 
I  time  rising  in  price.  He  paid  three  times 
what  it  was  worth  normally. 

The  industry  has  been  doing  business 
with  inflated  currency — pyramided  orders 
multiplying  the  real  demand  many  times. 
When  the  fictitious  business  of  interlopers 
was  eliminated,  and  orders  for  goods  meas- 
ured against  demand,  the  industry  dis- 
covered that  thorn  in  the  flesh  known  as 
the  cancellation. 

The  cancellation  is  really  the  silk  shirt 
of  industry  in  general,  the  falling  stick  of 
the  rocket,  the  skeleton  at  the  feast,  or 
anything  else  one  desires  to  call  it  by  way 
of  simile. 

During  the  war  and  the  after-armistice 
boom,  business  apparently  had  to  have 
a  deep  collar  of  froth. 

In  the  silk  industry,  when  demand  began 
to  outrun  supply  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
boom,  legitimate  silk  merchants  placed 
legitimate  orders  with  legitimate  manufac- 
turers some  weeks  in  advance  of  their  ordi- 
nary custom.  These  advance  orders  were 


soon  being  placed  months  ahead.  Then 
deliveries  became  slow  and  uncertain,  with 
quotas  reduced.  So  duplicate  orders  were 
placed  with  different  manufacturers,  the 
merchant  who  really  needed  such  and  such 
a  quantity  of  goods  ordering  several  times 
that  amount  from  different  houses.  Thus 
he  would  be  fairly  certain  of  making  up  the 
quantity  actually  needed.  If  he  got  more 
goods,  that  was  all  right,  because  the  stuff 
would  grow  in  value  on  his  shelves.  Then 
outside  speculators  came  in,  making  legiti- 
mate trade  still  more  complex. 

When  credit  was  cut  off,  and  demand  col- 
lapsed, everybody  had  speculative  goods 
hidden  away,  with  duplicate  orders  placed 
for  goods  months  in  advance.  The  retailer, 
unable  to  borrow  money,  turned  to  his 
stock  of  goods  as  a  bank,  and  began  with- 
drawing money  by  slaughtering  the  silk 
shirt.  He  stopped  buying  fresh  goods  and 
canceled  orders  already  placed.  Whole- 
salers and  garment  manufacturers  also 
canceled  orders  and  drew  upon  their  stocks 
of  goods  for  cash.  Liquidation  and  can- 
cellation reached  the  silk  mills  and  raw- 
silk  houses.  With  banks  refusing  to  lend 
money,  each  was  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources for  capital,  and  because  those  re- 
sources are  seldom  large  enough  to  operate 
factories  or  finance  normal  turnover  in 
raw  materials,  the  factories  closed,  and  the 
raw-silk  houses  stopped  buying  material. 

Facing  the  Inevitable 

For  many  weeks  the  industry  dodged 
the  truth.  It  blamed  the  weather,  trying 
to  believe  that  the  public  would  begin  to 
buy  goods  again  when  the  sun  shone  once 
more  and  the  birds  sang.  Spring  lingered 
and  summer  dallied.  There  was  clearly 
something  more  than  weather  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  industry  fell  back  upon  "basic 
conditions,"  insisting  that  prices  could 
not  really  come  down  because  the  country 
was  still  short  of  silk  goods,  and  stopping 
of  production  simply  intensified  the  short- 
age. But  prices  did  shade  down.  After 
admitting  to  themselves  that  the  tendency 
was  unmistakable  there  was  still  a  motive 
for  deceiving  others,  so  that  speculative 
stocks  could  be  unloaded  on  the  most 
favorable  terms.  False  optimism  cropped 
up  everywhere.  But  the  public  refused  to 
buy,  and  the  buyers  refused  to  order. 

In  other  industries  history  the  past  three 
to  five  years  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  it 
need  not  be  outlined.  In  the  automobile 
business  a  rich  frothy  collar  was  secured 
by  urging  the  public  to  order  in  advance 
last  spring,  in  the  belief  that  the  industry 
would  not  catch  up  with  its  orders  for 
years.  And  even  veterans  like  the  cotton- 
goods  men,  in  the  prolonged  excitement  of 
the  seller's  market,  sometimes  yielded  to 
the  belief  that  perhaps  permanent  bubbles 
had  at  last  been  invented.  The  cancellation 
is  a  familiar  story  with  these  skeptical  old 
boys,  because  they  have  seen  jobbers  and 
the  garment  trade  disown  speculative  or- 
ders in  times  of  past  depression. 

Finally,  facing  the  truth,  the  silk  men 
began  to  deal  with  the  real  troubles  of 
their  industry.  One  was  secrecy.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  tangible  commodity 
like  raw  silk  can  be  shipped  on  vessels  and 
recorded  in  manifests,  entered  at  ports  and 
recorded  in  customs  declarations,  hauled 
in  trains  and  recorded  in  bills  of  lading, 
yet  concealed  when  it  comes  to  the  quan- 
tities on  hand  from  week  to  week  in  our 
warehouses.  Yet  such  figures  have  been 
more  or  less  vague,  and  the  rumors  in 
guessing  as  to  stocks  of  raw  silk  on  hand 
in  the  country  have  often  created  serious 
trade  disturbances. 

The  silk  industry  is  taking  steps  to  clear 
up  this  mystery,  supplementing  its  statis- 
tical report*  on  imports  with  warehouse 
figures  showing  stocks  carried  by  the  raw- 
silk  merchants. 

Another  encouragement  to  the  specula- 
tor has  been  the  ease  with  which  outsiders 
could  obtain  raw  silk  and  silk  products 
during  a  boom,  selling  one  to  the  other,  and 
adding  superfluous  transactions  and  profits 
to  the  material  passing  between  legitimate 
houses.  This  is  to  be  made  difficult  by  new 
credit  terms  and  contracts,  as  well  as  by 
legitimate  houses  taking  steps  to  make  cer- 
tain that  goods  are  sold  only  to  concerns 
in  the  industry. 

Still  another  trade  shortcoming  is  the 
false  basis  upon  which  retailing  was  done 
during  the  boom.  The  demand  from  the 
public  was  so  overwhelming  that  mer- 
chants forgot  how  to  order  and  carry  nor- 
mal stocks,  and  their  clerks  forgot  how 
to  sell.      Service,   turnover,  reasonable 


Cut-away  view  of  Model 
"K"  Oil-Kipp  for  spring 
bolts  and  other  horizontal 
positions.  Specially  de- 
signed Kipp- Adapters  fit 
Oil-Kipps  to  any  make  of 
truck  or  car. 


Model  "H"  Oil-Kipp  for 
vertical  positions  such  as 
steering  knuckles.  Oil- 
Kipps  do  away  with  "hard 
steering, "so  common  in  fall 
and  winter,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  grease  to  lubri- 
cate. 


In  winter,  an  unusual  number 
of  spring  bolts  squeak  because 
of  the  failure  of  grease  to  lubri- 
cate them  properly.  They 
finally  wear  down,  as  the  photo- 
graph reproduced  here  shows, 
and  cause  rattles. 


The  grease  used  for  lubricating  spring  bolts  and  steering 
knuckles  is  a  fibrous  sponge,  the  pores  of  wh  zh  art  filled 
with  oil.  Cold  weather  stiffens  the  sponge  and  thickens 
the  oil  so  much  that  grease  cups  and  other  devices  fail  to 
work  efficiently.  That  is  why  so  many  cars  develop 
squeaks  in  winter.  Very  often  the  stiffened  grease  cannot 
be  forced  through  the  drill  holes  of  the  bolts;  even  if  it  is, 
it  cannot  be  spread  around  the  bolt  at  all,  and  therefore 
does  little  or  no  good. 

With  Oil-Kipps  the  lubrication  of  spring-bolts  and  steering 
knuckles  is  easy,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  Oil-Kipps 
are  small  magazine  force  pumps  that  shoot  heavy  oil  over 
the  entire  bearing  surface  of  spring-bolts  and  steering 
knuckles.  One  filling  from  the  oil  can  loads  them  with  shots  enough 
for  a  month.  By  simply  pumping  their  spring  plungers  you  can 
lubricate  your  entire  chassis  in  three  minutes. 
Send  for  the  free  bulletin,  "Silencing  the  Chassis." 

MADISON-KIPP  CORPORATION 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


KEEP  CARS  NEW 


KANNERS  si0>  Stropper 


DIAGONALLY—  that's  the  correct  way  to 
strop  a  razor.  That's  the  stroke  the  barber  uses. 

The  Kanner  Slyde-Stroke  Stropper  gives  your 
razor  the  correct  diagonal  stroke.  You  get  a  per- 
fect shaving  edge  every  time,  for  a  quick,  clean 
and  comfortable  shave. 

Sharpens  old-fashioned  razors  and  all  makes  of 
safety-razor  blades — we  have  many  enthusiastic 
letters  from  users  of  Gillette,  Durham-Duplex, 
Gem,  Ever-Ready,  and  others. 

Buy  Kanner's  Slyde-Stroke  Stropper  today  at 
your  dealer's  or  by  mail  from  us.   Price  $5.  Use 
it  60  days — your  money  back  if  you 
want  it.  Free  book  "  How  to  Keep 
Sk      Your  Razor  Sharp"  on  request. 

Samuel  Kanner 

556  Broadway 
--\  New  York 
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^DeLuxeTADC 
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ENJOY  your  car  all  Winter,  in 
spite  of  wind  or  snow— have 
all  the  comfort  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive Sedan,  at  a  touring  car 
price— with  a  Badger  Top  De  Luxe. 

The  Badger  Top  De  Luxe  is  not 
merely  a  winter  top— it  is  an  all- 
season  top.  Built  of  highest  grade 
materials  by  expert  workmen,  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  California  design. 
Securely  and  permanently  attached 
to  your  car,  it  becomes  a  unit  with 
the  car,  free  from  rattles  and  squeaks. 

Now  built  for  Nash,  Buick,  Essex, 
Studebaker,  Hudson,  Chandler  and 
Oldsmobile. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 
and  Dealer's  Name 

McAVOY  BROS.  &  CO. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
Makers  of  Fine  Tops  for  Automobiles 


Of  Course 
You  Want 
More  Money! 

Everybody  wants  more  money 
these  days;  the  question  is  how  to 
get  it.  All  over  the  United  States 
are  prosperous  men  and  women 
who  have  found  the  ideal  answer 
to  this  persistent  puzzler — they 
are  spare-time  subscription  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  andThe  Country  Gentleman. 

The  Easy  Way 
To  Get  It 

With  authority  to  act  locally  for 
us  you  can  have  the  extra  money 
you  want  when  you  want  it.  In 
your  own  neighborhood  are  scores 
of  people  who  have  never  been 
asked  to  subscribe  to  either  of 
these  dominant  publications  — 
many  of  them  will  gladly  give  you 
an  order  if  you  will  call  on  them. 
And  for  each  subscription,  you  re- 
ceive a  generous  commission  and 
credit  toward  a  liberal  monthly 
bonus. 


$60.00  EXTRA 
in  a  single  month 

Mr.  James  A.  Bartholomew,  of  New 
York,  is  a  draftsman — his  office  hours 
are  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  Yet 
he  finds  plenty  of  time,  after  work,  to 
earn  extra  money.  "  I  can  make  as 
high  as  $2.60  an  hour  with  your  pub- 
lications," he  writes.  In  a  single 
month  his  spare  time  alone  has  brought 
him  sixty  useful  extra  dollars. 


 Clip  here  for  full  details  

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  856  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:   Of  course  I  want  extra  money!  Please  send  me  full  details  of  your  plan, 
without  obligating  me  in  any  way. 

Name  Street  or  R.F.D.  

Town  State  


profits,  and  the  keeping  of  one's  own  capital 
at  work— were  lost  sight  of  as  fundamental 
business  principles.  It  really  seemed  at 
times  as  though  a  brick  tossed  into  the  air 
would  stay  up.  But  these  fundamental 
principles  are  again  in  operation  with  a 
vengeance.  The  brick  has  come  down  with 
a  thud.  It  took  several  months  for  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  industry  to 
straighten  out  its  own  psychology.  The 
psychology  of  the  retailer  isn't  quite  straight 
yet,  and  the  kinks  can  be  taken  out  only  by 
a  patient  process  of  reeducation. 

Similar  tendencies  are  apparent  in  every 
other  basic  industry.  All  are  traveling 
along  the  same  rugged  path.  Some  are 
farther  advanced  than  others.  All  will  have 
to  follow  the  leader.  Some  are  still  in  the 
stage  of  reproach,  and  denounce  anybody 
who  discounts  their  optimism.  As  most  of 
the  optimism  has  now  become  a  general 
belief  in  the  future  of  the  country,  this  is 
next  door  to  treason.  Others  are  frankly 
beginning  to  do  business  on  a  new  basis. 
Still  others,  like  the  leaders  in  one  basic 
industry  who  recently  met  in  conference, 
inviting  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  sit  in  with  them,  concede 
that  there  has  been  something  wrong,  and 
go  straight  to  the  trouble  by  signing  a 
pledge  to  confine  operations  in  their  par- 
ticular goods  to  first  hands,  eliminating  the 
speculator. 

"The  profiteer  has  been  blamed  and 
hunted  on  one  hand,  and  honestly  scouted 
and  denied  on  the  other,"  said  a  New  York 
textile  wholesaler.  "Business  men  disbe- 
lieved in  him,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  not  find  him.  But  the  banks 
found  him  all  right!  When  credit  was 
curtailed  all  doubt  vanished  as  to  who 
belonged  in  a  given  line  of  business  and 
who  didn't.  The  real  outside  profiteer, 
operating  with  nothing  but  quotations  and 
bank  paper,  was  separated  from  business 
houses  with  real  facilities,  connections  and 
capital.  These  legitimate  concerns,  in 
turn,  had  their  speculative  business  sep- 
arated from  real  business,  and  got  down  to 
brass  tacks. 

"Because  the  speculators  have  been 
squeezed  out,  the  public  assumes  that 
profiteering  is  at  an  end,  and  that  prices 
must  now  come  down.  But  we  still  have 
with  us  the  greatest  of  all  profiteers  and  the 
national  teacher  of  profiteering.  That  is 
the  excess-profits  tax. 


"You  will  remember  the  story  of  ths 
invention  of  chess.    The  game  was  del 
vised  by  an  ancient  wise  man,  for  the  era.' 
tertainment  of  a  bored  king.    'You  shal 
name  your  own  reward,'  said  the  kind 
'Oh,  I  am  very  modest,'  was  the  wise< 
man's  reply.  'Just  give  me  a  penny  for  thei 
first  square  on  the  chessboard,  two  pennies' 
for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and' 
double  it  until  the  last  square  is  reached, 
and  I  will  be  satisfied.'  But  the  king  found 
that  there  was  not  enough  gold  in  the  world 
to  do  this,  because  it  works  out  to  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  billion  dollars,  more  or 
less.    The  figure  is  not  merely  foolish  in 
terms  of  money,  but  one  variation  of  the 
old  story  is  that  the  wise  inventor  of  chess 
asked  for  single  grains  of  wheat  at  the 
same  ratio,  and  there  was  not  that  much 
wheat  in  the  world. 

"The  same  principle  is  in  operation] 
through  the  excess-profits  tax.  Raw  ma- 
terial entering  into  a  given  product  pays 
excess  profit  all  along  the  line — mining 
company,  wool  merchant,  broker,  railroad 
company,  selling  agent. 

"The  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer pay  excess-profit  taxes,  as  does  every 
additional  middleman  who  can  squeeze  in 
and  make  money. 

"The  income-tax  and  excess-profit  tax 
have  encouraged  wasteful  business  meth- 
ods. Much  money  has  been  spent  primarily 
to  reduce  taxes,  and  all  through  the  struc- 
ture of  American  business  you  can  find 
this  feeling  about  business  expenses— that 
lavish  purchasing  of  materials,  lavish  in- 
vestment in  plant,  and  relaxed  vigilance  in 
overhead  mean  building  up  the  business  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  running  his  own  business 
loosely  on  this  easy  money,  and  business 
men  have  been  running  things  loosely  to 
share  in  the  easy  money.  Whether  the 
money  goes  into  inflated  overhead  or  the 
United  States  Treasury,  it  must  all  be 
added  to  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
paid  for  by  the  consumer.  Now  that  we 
have  eliminated  speculative  profiteering, 
we  must  tackle  excess  profiteering,  get  it 
out  into  the  open,  and  cut  it  down.  Until 
that  is  done,  even  adequate  production  of 
commodities  cannot  bring  prices  back  tor 
normal,  for  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  greater  our  production  the  greater  the 
excess-profit  charge  will  be.  This  is  the 
real  silk  shirt  of  American  industry." 
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The  hand  of  business 
feels  its  goodness 

Think  of  the  millions  of  miles  the  Great  Writing  Hand  of  Business 
travels  in  the  course  of  twelve  months ! 

Can  you  imagine  100  round  tripy  from  the  earth  to  Mars  traced 
with  Signet  Ink? 

And  in  every  inch  of  that  permanent  line  the  Great  Hand  of  Busi- 
ness can  feel  Signet's  goodness.    Its  use  proclaims  its  superiority. 

You  can  feel  Signet's  efficiency.  You  can  see  its  clear,  clean-cut 
figures  and  letters.   It's  a  safe  ink  because  it's  a  permanent  ink. 

The  Great  Hand  of  Business  can  put  its  name  to  documents  of 
priceless  value  and  know  that  that  name  will  testify  as  long  as 
the  paper  lasts. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  Signet.  They  sell  it  because  it  has  proved 
its  worth.  Order  Signet,  the  "LePage's"  product,  and  know  what 
a  good  ink  really  is. 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Laboratory  and  Factory,  (Jlouccster,  Mass. 


SiGNET 

THE    PERMANENT  B 

INK 

sewn 
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Drawing  from  photograph  showing  a  few  of  the  665  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
used  in  the  newest  plant  of  The  National  Acme  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Direct  Motor  Drives— and R& M 


The  growing  disposition  of  progressive  manu- 
facturers to  use  direct  motor-driven  equipment 
in  their  plants  finds  its  base  in  the  greater  economy 
of  power  and  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
machines. 

A  notable  example  is  found  at  the  newest  plant  of 
The  National  Acme  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Here  665  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  used  on 
multiple  spindle  automatic  screw  machines,  grinding 
machines  and  general  equipment.  They  also  supply 
R&M  Motors  on  the  automatic  screw  machines 
they  manufacture. 

This  company,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
makes  automatic  screw  machines  and  their  products 
—  ranging  from  parts  for  clocks  to  those  used  on  big 
Mogul  locomotives. 


Their  first  installation  of  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  was  made  in  1916  at  the  machinery  plant,  and 
the  steady,  dependable,  economical  power  delivered 
by  these  units  made  it  but  natural  that  R&M  Motors 
be  selected  for  the  machines  in  the  new  product  plant. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  uniformity  of  opinion 
among  users  of  motor-driven  machines  as  well  as 
manufacturers  of  motor-equipped  devices  for  the 
store,  office  and  home. 

And  the  public  has  learned  that  the  name  Robbins 
&  Myers  is  the  standard  of  reliable  power — that  the 
R&M  name  plate  is  all  that  needs  be  known  about 
a  motor. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Ilobbms  &  M^ers 
Motors 
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Sound,  White  Teeth 

Keeping  the  mouth  clean 
is  the  new  way  to  have  them 

Years  of  scientific  research  into  the  causes  of  tooth  decay 
showed  the  need  for  an  entirely  new  kind  of  dentifrice  before  the 
making  of  Vivomint  was  even  started. 

Vivomint  was  made  to  fill  this  need,  and  here  it  is  ready  for 
you — a  dentifrice  that  cleanses  and  purifies  the  mouth  as  the  teeth 
are  brushed. 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  Vivomint  is  the  most  remarkable 
antiseptic  known  to  modern  science — a  germ  destroyer  that  no 
tooth-destroying  agent  can  withstand. 

As  you  brush  your  teeth  with  Vivomint,  the  same  way  as  you  have  always 
brushed  your  teeth  with  other  dentifrices,  notice  the  refreshing  foam  that  is 
formed,  every  tiny  bubble  of  which  carries  this  antiseptic  into  every  inter- 
dental crevice. 

And  in  the  minute  folds  of  mouth  membrane  it  searches  out  and  nullifies 
the  work  of  those  foreign  agents  which  form  tartar  and  cause  tooth  decay. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a  trial  tube 

Try  VIVOMINT — try  it  out  of  curiosity  only  if  you  will — but  give  it  a  trial 
without  delay.  We  know  that  Vivomint  is  scientifically  made  to  prevent  tooth 
troubles,  but  your  decision  after  a  trial  shall  be  final. 

Lest  you  forget,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 


VIVAUDOU 

PARIS       NEW  YORK 


Dealers : 

Include  a  trial  order  of  Vivomint  Tooth  Paste  in  your  next  order 
•  your  jobber.  It  t*  already  in  hi»  stock,  or  he  will  gladly  get  it 
or  you. 



VREE  VIVOMINT  TRIAL  TUBE  COUPON 

t.  Vivaudou,  Inc., 

Time*  Building,  New  York  City 

\  Please  send  me  a  sample  tube  of  your  VIVOMINT  Tooth 
|'a«te. 


©S.  THE    NEW  DENTIFRICE 


r/ 


\ 
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Vivaudou's  Preparations 
for  Men 


5  L 


Shaving  Cream 

I  Take  home  a  tube  of  Vivaudou 
Shaving  Cream  today.  I  ts  cool, 
soothing  freshness  will  make  you 
enjoy  your  morning  shave.  For 
sale  at  most  druggists*. 


After  Shaving 
Talcum 

Most  men  con- 
sider Vivau- 
dou s  After 
Shaving  Ta  I  - 
cum  a  refresh- 
ing essen  t  iat . 
Delightful  to 
use.  it  will  start 
you  off  on  your 
day's  work  with 
a  smile.  Ask 
for  it  today. 


5  mi_i~ 


st  Address- 


and  State- 


Good  To  The 
Last  Squeeze 

PEBECO  TOOTH  PASTE 

COUNTERACTS  ACID  -MOUTH 
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A  PASTEL  BY 
NEYSA  McMEIN 


OSEPH  HERGESHEIMER  —  OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN  —  BLANCHE  BRACE 
LATHLEEN   HOWARD  —  EDWARD   STREETER  —  WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD 


40,000 

watchful  eyes 
guard  Del  iMonte 
Quality 


There  is  much  more  than  mere  routine  to  the  elaborate 
system  of  inspection  that  insures  the  supreme  quality  of"  Del 
Monte  Products.  Back  of  this  eternal  vigilance  and  unceasing 
attention  to  detail,  is  a  6o-year-old  ideal  —  a  pride  of  achievement 
that  inspires  every  worker  to  strive  only  for  the  best  and  ever 
to  improve  upon  that  best. 

In  the  Del  Monte  orchards,  gardens,  kitchens  and  canneries 
are  employed  over  2,0,000  people  —  each  with  but  a  single  aim 
and  thought  —  to  can  only  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  grown. 
They  know  what  the  Del  Monte  label  stands  for  —  and  no 
detail  of  production  is  ever  overlooked  in  maintaining  its  well' 
deserved  prestige. 

The  Del  Monte  way  is  the  sure  way.  And  to  make  assur- 
ance  doubly  sure,  there  is  the  ever-present,  ever-watchful  Del 
Monte  inspection  service.  In  every  one  of  the  89  widespread 
Del  Monte  canneries  —  in  garden  and  orchard  everywhere, 
are  stationed  inspectors  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every 
product  packed  measures  up  to  the  Del  Monte  ideal  of  per- 
fection. 

These  inspectors  are  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
Canning  industry  —  men  of  long  training,  selected  by  the  execu- 
tives of  the  company  for  their  special  fitness  and  knowledge  as 
the  ablest  guardians  of  the  Del  Monte  good  name. 

Only  an  organization  with  such  a  wide  source  of  supply  as 
Del  Monte  can  always  choose  and  pick  so  carefully  on  your 
behalf  —  and  only  the  service  of  inspectors  as  thoroughly  trained 
can  deliver  you  the  purity,  supreme  quality  and  fine  flavor  of 
Del  Monte  Products. 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION 
San  Francisco,  California 


This  shield  on  canned  foods  stands  for  highest 
quality  and  finest  flavor,  insured  by  a  rigid  and  scientific 
inspection  made  possible  only  through  long  experience 
and  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  Del  Monte  ideal  of 
perfection. 


CANNED  FRUITS, VEGETABLES  AND  FOOD  SPECIALTIES 


Over  a  hundred  delicious  varieties 
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(In  oval)  Anderson  Street,  llackensack,  N.  J.,  waterbound  macadam,  resurfaced 
with  "  Tarvia-X"  in  1918,  and  treated  vjith  "  Tarvia-B." 

Samuel  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  old  gravel  street  scarified,  reshaped  and  treated 
with  "  Tarvia"  in  1917  and  1919. 


Don't  tear  up  your  Old  Roads, 
Tarviate  them — 


If  the  foundations  of  your  roads  are  sound,  a  Tarvia  top 
may  be  all  that  they  require  to  put  them  into  better  con- 
dition than  ever.  Don't  tear  them  up,  if  they  are  any  good 
at  all.  Let  us  advise  you  how  to  make  them  into  practi- 
cally new,  weather-  and  traffic-proof  thoroughfares  with 
Tarv  ia,  at  figures  worth  considering. 

If  they  have  grown  too  narrow  to  accommodate  all  the 
present-day  traffic,  they  can  be  widened  with  Tarvia 
shoulders;  or  they  may  require  nothing  more  than  patch- 
ing with  the  remarkable  "Tarvia-KP"  or  inexpensive 
treatment  with  "Tarvia-B". 

In  fact,  no  matter  what  your  road  problem  may  be,  there 
is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  made  for  the  purpose.  Tarvia  is  a 

Booklets  free  on  request 


coal-tar  preparation  shipped  in  barrels,  tank-wagons  or 
tank-cars,  depending  on  the  size  and  location  of  the  job. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  furnish  information  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  you  can  change  your  old  roads  to  good 
pavements,  quickly  and  economically. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities, 
The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department 
which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or 
problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of 
experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want 
better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


Preserves  Roads  -Prevents  Dust 


Tarvia-X"  shoulder  work  on  Dixie  Highway,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 
Picture  shows  left-hand  side  completed. 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Minneapolis  Dallas  Nashville 

Atlanta  Duluth  Salt  Lake  City 

Lebanon  Youngstown  Milwaukee 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 


Company 


Latrobe 
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crust 


yes,  if  you  are  not  using 
Crisco.  Crisco  makes 
better  pie  crust — 


Ask  your  grocer  for  Crisco  in  this 
sanitary,  dust-proof  container. 
Never  sold  in  bulk.  Pound  and 
larger  sizes,  full  net  weights.  Crisco 
is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 


Would  you  serve  lima  beans, 
spaghetti  and  custard  at  the 
same  meal? 

"Balanced  Daily  Diet,"  an  up-to-date 
cookbook  written  by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 
founder  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School  and 
editor  of  "American  Cookery,"  gives  you 
an  easily  followed  table  for  planning  whole- 
some, enjoyable  meals  with  everyday 
foods.  Ready-planned  menus  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  plan  their  own  meals. 
More  than  150  tempting  new  recipes.  Il- 
lustrated in  color.  Send  only  10  cents 
postage  and  receive  a  copy  by  prepaid 
mail.  Address  Department  K-ll,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


because  Crisco  is  the  richest  shortening  that  can 
be  made — just  pure,  solidified  vegetable  oil  of  the 
highest  grade.  It  contains  no  moisture,  no  salt, 
no  preservatives,  no  adulterants.  This  richness 
makes  the  pie  crust  tender. 

-because  Crisco  is  tasteless  and  odorless.  Crisco 
pastry  never  tastes  nor  smells  of  the  shortening. 
Crisco  pies  have  crispy,  crunchy,  delicate  crusts 
that  bring  out  the  full  flavors  of  fruit  or  custard 
fillings. 

■because  Crisco  itself  is  easy  to  digest.  Practi- 
cally everybody  can  enjoy  rich  pies  and  pastries, 
when  they  are  made  with  Crisco. 

Use  Crisco  for  all  your  cooking.  It 
makes  butterlike  cakes,  feathery 
biscuits,  greaseless  fried  foods.  And 
it  stays  fresh  and  white  and  sweet 
until  the  last  spoonful  in  the  can  is 
used,  whether  or  not  you  keep  it 
on  ice! 
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NOW  that  the  election  is  over,  the 
question  rises,  How  much  did  you 
and  I — we  folks  who  are  known 
as  Mister  Common  People— have  to 
lo  with  it?  When  we  went  to  the  polls  in  our 

>ld-fashioned  derhy,  our  rather  ragged  side  whiskers,  our  baggy  trousers,  and  with  the 
)roverbial  worried  look  on  our  faces  entered  the  polling  booths,  how  much  did  we  really 
lave  to  do  with  choosing  a  President  and  a  Congress?  As  householders,  as  business 
nen,  as  family  men,  as  salaried  men,  who  follow  a  daily  trail  to  and  from  the  office,  how 
nuch  of  a  say  did  we  really  have  in  choosing  our  Government  for  the  coming  four  years? 

And  how  much  did  our  wives,  proud  of  their  newly  acquired  right  to  walk  into  a 
wiling  booth  in  the  near-by  barber  shop  and  cast  a  vote  for  a  presidential  candidate, 
eally  have  to  say  about  who  should  be  President  of  these  United  States? 

Now  be  it  understood  that  in  trying  to  answer  these  not  unimportant  queries  what 
s  herein  under  written  was  set  down  some  weeks  before  election  day  and  some  time  before 
myone  knew  for  certain  which  of  the  two  leading  candidates  was  to  have  the  mandate 
rf  the  people. 

We  know  now  in  all  likelihood  just  who  will  stand  up  on  the  platform  on  Capitol  Hill 
;hat  snowy,  bleak  day  next  March  and  take  the  oath  of  presidential  office,  and  more  or 
ess  we  are  all  ready  to  stand  behind  him,  as  best  we  may  during  the  ensuing  four  years, 
n  the  good  old-fashioned  American  way  that  differentiates  us  from  lesser  republics 
tfhich  find  difficulty  in  abiding  by  election-day  returns.  We  shall  struggle  along  with 
lim  some  way,  and  he  will  struggle  along  with  us;  and  we  know  that,  take  it  all  in 
ill,  the  old  United  States  will  yaw  along  somehow  toward  its  destiny.  For  all  we  know, 
what  with  his  help  and  our  own,  plus  the  aid  of  the  providence  of  nations,  his  term  may 
wing  our  country  more  prosperity  and  progress  than  it  has  ever  known  before. 

The  Two  Thousand  Who  Did  the  Selecting 

BUT  we  are  not,  at  this  early  day,  passing  on  him.  The  questions  I  have  asked  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  President-elect.  The  answers  that  are  purported  to  be 
nade  to  these  questions  do  not  pertain  to  him  individually  in  any  way,  to  his  personality, 
lis  ability,  his  career  or  his  prospects.  These  questions  are  not  about  candidates,  but 
ibout  us  folks  who  did  the  voting  on  election  day. 

A  lot  of  us  voted  for  the  man  who  lost  and  more  of  us  voted  for  the  man  who  won. 
fo  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  loser  the  question,  "What  did  you  do  in  the  great 
•lection?"  may  not  at  this  time,  with  political  wounds  still  open,  seem  to  come  with 
my  degree  of  tact  or  grace.  For  those  who  voted  for  the  winner  the  question  gives 
opportunity  for  a  flood  of  happy  triumphant  answers;  as,  for  instance,  "What  do  you 
nean,  what  did  I  do?"  or,  "Oh,  not  much,  except  that  my  vote  helped  to  put  him  in." 

But  in  reality,  lumping  us  all  together  as  American  citizens,  voters  for  the  winner 
I'J  well  as  for  the  loser,  how  much,  way  down  deep,  did  we  really  have  to  do  with  the 
(election  of  our  new  President? 

Hold  tight  now,  for  the  answer  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  an  answer  that  does  not 
eflect  on  the  President-elect,  or  on  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  or  even 
o  any  great  extent  on  our  political  methods.  It  reflects  entirely  on  us  to  the  extent  of 
riaking  us  look  like  a  lot  of  dubs,  with  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  our  dubbishness. 
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The  answer  is  that,  no  matter  how  estimable 
our  coming  President  may  prove  to  be,  you 
and  I,  as  common,  ordinary,  everyday  citizens 
RYAN  and  voters,  had  very,  very  little  to  do  with 
selecting  him. 

In  reality  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
chose  this  man;  and  you  and  I,  on  election  day,  went  to  the  polls  and  confirmed  their 
selection.  We  had  the  choice  of  two  men,  who  had  been  chosen  by  minorities  of  the 
citizenry;  and  what  we  did,  in  truth,  on  election  day  was  to  confirm  the  selection  of  one 
of  these  men  and  reject  the  other. 

While  you  and  I,  belonging  to  the  great  majority,  had  a  choice  between  two  men, 
there  were  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  much  in  the  minority,  who  had  a  wider 
range  of  selection.  This  minority,  consisting  of  some  2000  citizens  who  gathered  in  the 
two  conventions  of  the  great  parties,  had  before  them  the  names  of  some  twenty-eight 
citizens  who  were  candidates  for  the  nomination.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight  men  these 
2000  Republican  and  Democratic  citizens,  who  had  gathered  from  every  corner  of  the 
land,  selected  the  two  gentlemen  for  whom  we  cast  our  votes  in  the  November  election. 

The  Individual  Voter  Not  Consulted 

THESE  2000  citizens  of  both  parties,  who  bravely  fought  and  cheered  and  yelled  and 
voted  their  way  through  days  of  excitement,  were  known  as  delegates.  They  got  to 
Chicago  and  to  San  Francisco  by  perfectly  legal  means,  provided  for  in  the  system  of 
government  in  these  United  States,  and  they  did  their  work  legally  and  quite  within 
all  the  rules  of  law  and  politics. 

But  how  did  it  come,  you  and  I  may  ask,  that  they  had  a  field  of  some  twenty-eight 
men  from  whom  to  choose  two  candidates,  while  you  and  I  never  had  a  chance  to  raise 
our  voices  until  two  men  stood  before  us  asking  for  our  votes? 

Someone  sent  them  to  the  conventions.  Theoretically  it  was  you  and  I  who  voted 
for  them  as  delegates  and  told  them  to  go  to  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  pick  their 
candidates;  but  in  reality  how  much  did  you  and  I  really  have  to  do  with  selecting  these 
delegates  and  telling  them  what  we  would  like  to  have  done? 

Consider  a  minute  and  see  if  you  can  remember  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  represented  your  district  in  either  the  Chicago  or  the  San  Francisco  convention. 
What  part  did  you  play,  even  if  it  should  so  happen  that  you  do  know  the  name  of 
this  important  individual,  in  selecting  him  or  her  and  letting  him  or  her  know  what  you 
as  a  citizen  would  like  to  have  done  at  the  convention,  what  you  thought  would  be  best 
for  your  city,  your  district,  your  state  and  your  country? 

Granted  that  you  are  the  average  American  citizen,  busy  with  his  business,  occupied 
in  the  heart  of  his  home  when  he  is  not  at  his  daily  occupation,  I  must  give  these 
answers,  based  on  what  I  learned,  as  an  inquirer,  at  first  hand  at  both  the  Chicago  and 
the  San  Francisco  conventions  and  what  I  have  discovered  since  that  time  in  energetic 
inquiry: 

The  average  American  citizen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  two  conventions. 

The  average  American  citizen  in  all  probability  did  not  know  the  day  or  place  when 
and  where  the  delegates  in  his  district  were  chosen. 
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The  chances  are  that  the  average  American  citizen,  if  he 
had  desired  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  would 
not  have  known  without  deep  inquiry  how  to  go  about  the 
business  of  making  his  voice  legally  and  effectively  heard 
in  the  selection  of  such  delegates. 

The  average  American  citizen — and,  remember,  we  are 
not  criticizing  the  delegates,  for  the  impression  of  anyone 
who  attended  these  conventions  was  that  most  of  them 
did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances — watched 
the  approach  of  the  conventions  with  some  interest, 
without  realizing  in  the  slightest  that  his  interest  should 
have  developed  along  about  the  time  that  the  delegates 
from  his  district  were  being  chosen. 

The  average  American,  after  the  conventions — and  this 
is  true  not  only  of  the  1920  conventions  but  of  all  conven- 
tions within  recent  decades— has  a  feeling  that  somehow  he 
has  been  left  out  of  the  game,  sidetracked  as  it  were,  while 
his  candidates  were  chosen  for  him. 

The  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  while  the  average 
American  citizen  was  suffering  under  this  feeling  of  neglect 
he  might  have  taken  a  hand  in  affairs  and  had  his  say  if  he 
had  wanted  to  go  to  the  trouble.  Indeed,  while  he  is  blam- 
ing the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  of  making  selections 
for  him,  these  same  people,  known  to  most  of  us  as  poli- 
ticians, were  blaming  him  for  not  making  himself  vocal 
and  letting  them  know  what  he  had  on  his  chest. 

You  and  I  shouted  during  the  conventions,  it  is  true. 
In  both  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  the  galleries  of  common 
citizens  went  crazy  and  stayed  crazy  for  many  minutes  at 
the  mention  of  names  which  the  conventions  repudiated, 
but  all  this  enthusiasm  came  too  late.  While  you  and  I, 
before  the  conventions,  before  the  selection  of  delegates 
even,  were  occupied  with  our  own  personal  affairs,  letting 
the  country  run  as  best  it  could,  work  was  being  done  by 
others  during  our  silence  that  could  not  be  overthrown  by 
mere  shouting  from  a  convention  gallery. 

The  Professionals  and  the  Amateurs 

YOU  and  I  are  convention-time  politicians;  the  men  who 
really  select  the  candidates  in  American  conventions 
are  all-the-year-round  politicians.  You  and  I  are  willing  to 
play  the  big  time  in  politics;  they  play  the  small  time  as 
well.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  and 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  they  are  preparing  for  the  big 
conventions  and  for  the  other  great  as  well  as  small  events 
in  politics.  They  are  in  politics — in  up  to  their  necks;  you 
and  I  are  not  even  onlookers.  Once  every  four  years  they 
give  us  the  choice  between  two  men  and  ask  us  to  confirm 
one  of  their  two  selections,  which  we  do,  complaining 
meanwhile  that  they  had  twenty-eight  men — indeed, 
thousands  of  men— to  pick  from,  while  we  had  only  two. 

Let  us  look  at  the  politician's  side  of  it  for  a  moment. 
Suppose  you  go  with  me  through  my  recent  investigation 
of  the  political  system  in  the  United  States  and  look  at 
affairs  through  the  eyes  of  ordinary  citizens  on  a  tour  of 
discovery.  The  1920  conventions  were  novelties  to  me. 
My  work  had  attracted  me  to  foreign  wars  and  revolutions 
rather  than  to  home  affairs,  and  what  I  didn't  know  about 
American  politics  and  the  political  system  was  all  that  any 
average  American  citizen  doesn'tknow— and  perhaps  more. 

As  you  sit  in  the  press  stand  or  in  the  gallery  of  a  con- 
vention and  see  the  delegates  in  their  seats  you  find  your- 
self wondering,  "  How  did  these  folks  get  here?  Who  chose 
'em?  How  will  they  know  what  to  do?"  Some  of  them 
are  uninstructed;  they  have  come  here  on  their  own  hook. 
Others  have  been  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  vote;  even 


as  you  look  at  them,  the  heads  of  their  delegations  may  be 
giving  them  orders.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  approximately  half  the  voting  population  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  they  hope  and  claim  that  they 
represent  more  than  half.  How  does  it  come  that  half  the 
voting  population  of  the  United  States  had  so  little  to  do 
with  their  selection  and  now  has  so  little  control  over 
their  actions? 

At  the  mention  of  a  certain  name  some  of  them  go  wild; 
others  sit  glumly  in  their  seats,  waiting  for  their  time  to  go 
insane  at  the  mention  of  some  other  name.  Feelings  are 
bitter,  fully  as  bitter  as  those  that  will  exist  between  the 
two  parties  at  election  time.  You  and  I,  as  average  citi- 
zens, know  that  before  the  convention  is  adjourned  all  of 
these  delegates  will  go  wildly  happy  over  some  man  the 
mention  of  whose  name  now  leaves  them  cold.  What  will 
be  the  influence  that  will  wipe  out  all  these  animosities 
and  make  all  these  different-seeing  Americans  finally  see 
as  one?  To  our  view  these  delegates  in  the  seats  look  like 
ordinary  folks,  very  much  like  you  and  me.  Here  are 
American  men  and  women  dressed  as  we  are,  coming  from 
homes  like  ours,  leaving  businesses  like  ours  for  a  conven- 
tion hubbub;  and  they,  under  the  mysterious  influence  that 
will  finally  bind  them  all  together,  will  choose  from  a  con- 
siderable list  of  names  the  name  of  one  man  for  whom  we 
shall  be  expected  to  cast  our  vote.  What  is  this  mysterious 
influence  that  will  sway  them? 

You  and  I  answer  immediately  "Politics."  But  if  you 
ask  us  to  go  beyond  that,  to  explain  what  politics  really  is 
and  how  it  does  its  work,  you  have  us  dead  to  rights.  We 
don't  know  anything  about  politics.  A  good  many  of  us 
average  American  citizens  say  this  proudly  and  boastingly. 
We  don't  know,  we  say,  and  we  don't  want  to  know.  We 
say  it's  dirty  business,  not  to  be  engaged  in  by  a  decent 
householder,  and  we  sigh  at  the  thought  that  Uncle  Sam's 
continually  recurring  governments  are  thus  selected. 

An  American  business  man  who  returned  from  the  two 
conventions,  which  he  had  attended  out  of  curiosity,  de- 
clared to  his  friends,  "I've  got  a  respect  for  the  virility  of 
these  United  States  that  I'll  never  lose.  After  seeing  those 
conventions  I  know  that  the  United  States  is  unkillable 
and  eternal.  Any  country  that  can  stand  up  under  such  a 
system  as  that  will  live  forever.  And  to  think  that  it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years!  My  money  is  on  the 
United  States  forever !  She's  a  cat  for  lives ! " 

You  and  I,  too,  may  have  this  same  feeling.  While  the 
bands  blare  and  the  crowds  shout  and  the  delegates  tear 
up  banners  and  stamp  and  jump  and  yell  and  march,  we 
sigh  and  say  to  each  other,  "  So  that's  the  way  we  pick  our' 
governments  in  the  United  States!  Mysterious  politics 
puts  its  mysterious  touch  on  these  American  citizens  who 
are  delegates,  and  the  thing  is  done,  without  you  or  me 
having  a  word  to  say  about  it."  Or  we  might  feel  like  a 
certain  correspondent  who  sat  in  the  press  stands  at  the 
two  conventions  and  who  had  spent  most  of  his  mature 
years  in  Europe  engaged  in  writing  European  politics  for 
the  American  press.  Time  and  again,  as  various  demon- 
strations started,  I  heard  him  say,  "  Good  Lord !  I'm  glad 
I  haven't  got  some  European  friend  sitting  Beside  me 
asking  what  it  all  means." 

So  here's  our  mystery  for  us,  made  before  our  eyes: 
Who  are  these  people?  How  did  they  get  here  to  represent 
you  and  me?  Why  do  not  you  and  I  have  something  to  say 
about  their  being  sent  here,  and  why  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  sensible  and  important  in  running  the  affairs  of  this 
country  do  we  not  have  something  to  say  about  the  choice 
they  will  make  of  a  candidate? 


Why,  one  of  the  two  men  they  choose  in  this  seemingly 
offhanded  and  excited  fashion  will  more  or  less  fix  our  taxes 
for  us,  make  our  laws,  settle  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries and  perhaps  commit  our  nation  to  policies  that  our 
children  must  follow  for  centuries  to  come!  One  of  these 
two  men  will  exercise  a  power  that  will  reach  right  into  our 
homes  and  our  pocketbooks  and  our  business  offices  and 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  lives!  We  shall  be  forced  to 
commit  into  his  hands  all  the  past  and  present  and  future 
of  the  United  States.  All  the  great  things  that  George 
Washington  did  and  Thomas  Jefferson  did  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  did;  all  that  our  fathers  gained  by  toil  and  suffer- 
ing and  much  war  and  bloodshed  will  repose  in  his  hands 
during  his  term  of  office;  to  him  we  shall  give  more  power 
for  a  period  of  four  years  than  any  monarch  in  the  world 
to-day  possesses.  And  though  there  were  many  men  in  the 
United  States  who  might  be  great  enough  for  this  responsi- 
bility and  for  this  honor,  you  and  I,  out  of  these  many  men, 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  from  only  two,  and  these 
two  are  chosen  by  these  smiling  delegates  who  were  sent  to 
these  conventions  without  the  approval  or  the  dissent  of  a 
vast  majority  of  citizens  and  voters. 

"Hats  off,"  we  say,  "to  the  United  States  for  surviving 
even  four  years  under  such  a  system  as  that!" 

Politicians  Bitter  Toward  the  Public 

SOON  we  begin  to  look  round  for  someone  to  blame.  I 
did  at  both  conventions.  Let  us  go  to  some  of  the  poli- 
ticians, as  I  actually  did,  and  ask  them  how  it  is  that  so 
few  average  citizens  have  anything  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  either  convention  delegates  or  convention  candidates. 
You'll  find  very  soon  that  it's  a  question  that  makes  them 
hot.  If  you  think  you're  going  to  put  one  of  these  boys  on 
the  defensive  you're  mistaken.  To  your  surprise,  just  as 
soon  as  one  of  them  discovers  you're  an  ordinary  citizen, 
asking  such  a  question,  he'll  attack  you  straight  from 
the  shoulder. 

"If  citizens  don't  like  this  it's  their  own  fault,"  is  the 
answer  you'll  get  from  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
political  leaders.  "You  can't  get  Americans  interested  in 
politics.  All  they'll  do  is  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 
The  whole  game  is  open  to  them  if  they  want  to  come  in; 
but  they  won't,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

I  haven't  imagined  this  answer;  almost  word  for  word  it 
was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  political 
bosses  in  the  United  States.  In  other  forms  it  was  repeated 
time  and  again  by  other  politicians  with  whom  I  talked. 
During  the  conventions,  as  a  correspondent,  I  had  oppoN 
tunity,  with  my  average-citizen's  viewpoint,  to  rub  shoul- 
ders for  days  with  the  mightiest  politicians  of  this  land, 
and  I  found  them  all  sincerely  bitter  against  you  and  me 
for  not  coming  into  the  political  game,  as  they  call  it,  and 
making  our  voices  and  our  influences  heard  and  felt. 

That's  the  first  jolt  you  get  in  your  investigation  of 
politics.  Up  there  in  the  gallery  or  down  in  the  press 
stand  you  sort  of  sensed  that  these  politicians  had  none  too 
much  respect  for  you  as  Mister  Common  Citizen,  and  now 
you  hear  with  your  own  ears  an  expression  of  that  disrespect. 

Don't  let's  hang  round  these  politicians  any  too  long. 
These  men  can  make  things  mighty  uncomfortable  for  us. 
They'll  talk  personal,  and  that  will  be  embarrassing.  But  i 
let  them  go  for  a  minute  to  get  the  drift  of  what  they 
think  of  us. 

"I'll  bet  neither  one  of  you  knows  in  what  district  you 
live,"  says  one  of  them.    "You  can't  tell  me  the  number 

(Continued  on  Paga  71) 
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COMFORTABLY  spread  in  the  light  bow  of  the  canoe, 
Lynn  Graves  realized  for  the  first  time  how  supremely 
much  he  owed  to  Ettie.  Not,  he  added  mentally,  in 
any  essential  thing — he  was  indebted  to  no  woman,  not 
even  his  sister,  for  what  might  now  safely  be  called  his 
success  in  life.  But  still,  in  ways  that  were — well — purely 
ornamental,  she  had  brought  him  a  new  conception  of  the 
art  of  being.  And  this  had  come  to  her,  and  through  Ettie 
to  him,  because  of  qualities  certainly  not  essential  in  her; 
rather  from  trivial,  superficial  reasons.  If  Ettie  hadn't 
been  so  graceful  and  if  she  had  lacked  her  marked  ability 
to  invest  her  dress,  her  person,  with  the  intangible'quality 
inadequately  called  smartness,  Sanford  would  never  have 
loved  her;  and,  that  failing,  it  was  probable  that  he,  Lynn 
Graves,  wouldn't  have  been  paddled  by  a  dexterous  and 
silent  Ojibway  Indian  over  Lake  Quamba. 

Except  in  the  vaguest  manner,  the  chances  were  he 
would  not  have  known  that  such  pleasure  existed.  Graves 
of  course  had  heard  of  the  Canadian  woods,  the  lakes  of 
Ontario — men  with  money  and  leisure  had  camps  there 
and  traveled  and  fished  with  Indian  guides — but  they  had 
seemed  so  far  from  him,  so  remote  from  his  friends,  and 
he  hadn't  given  them  a  thought.  Then  Ettie,  in  France — 
that  late  place  of  chaotic  emotions— had  become  engaged 
to  Sanford  Bassett;  and,  rapidly  and  imperceptibly,  the 
change  of  which  Lake  Quamba  was  characteristic  had 
come  over  their  living,  his  and  his  sister's. 

It  wasn't,  however,  he  told  himself,  at  all  as  though  they 
were  in  any  social  sense  inferior — at  bottom  the  Graveses 
were  as  good  as  the  Bassetts;  and  they  were  in  no  way 
fallen  from  a  better  estate.  Only,  but  for  Ettie's  per- 
sonality, they  weren't  smart;  he  disliked  that  word  exces- 
sively and  tried  to  discover  another,  more  satisfactory 
and  descriptive,  but  he  found  nothing  except  "fashion- 
able"— worse,  if  possible.  The  Bassetts  were,  then,  to  put 
it  baldly,  smart;  and  the  entire  atmosphere  of  that  select 
condition  was  different  from  what,  in  the  town  of  Eastlake, 
he  had  absorbed  and  known.  In  many  ways  he  liked  the 
new  better  than  the  old,  discovering  in  himself  clear 


evidence  of  snobbishness;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
frequently  uneasy.  The  servants— professional  servants 
and  not  the  temporary  resentful  females  of  Eastlake— 
bothered  him  a  little;  Graves  was  conscious  of  an  annoy- 
ance, a  quality  of  fundamental  Americanism,  at  the 
contented  servility  of  strong  young  men  and  men  in  the 
serious  middle  years.  He  had  to  restrain  his  impatience 
at  the  number  of  times  he  was  addressed  as  sir.  This, 
especially  in  the  woods,  seemed  inappropriate,  out  of 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  simplicity.  Yet  to  have, 
even  here,  his  bath  drawn  in  the  morning;  to  have,  as 
never  before,  his  clothes  in  a  perfection  of  pressed  order, 
saturated  him  with  a  most  grateful  feeling  of  luxury; 
while  the  wandering  breakfast  with  the  hot  dishes  on  the 
buffet,  the  broiled  trout  and  silver  racks  of  toast;  the  late 
dinner,  well  past  eight,  at  once  formal  and  easy,  gave  him 
a  sensation  of  having  penetrated  to  the  region  of  the  politest 
English  romantic  comedy. 

Personally,  when  he  was  home,  Lynn  Graves  lived  very 
well  indeed;  his  aunt,  who  kept  his  house,  had  a  reputation 
in  Eastlake — a  place  of  mingled  shrewdness  and  bounty — 
for  precisely  that;  but  she  had  a  direct  pride  and  interest 
in  his  dishes,  a  supervising  communication  with  her 
kitchen,  wholly  absent  from  Oak  Island,  where  all  the 
sources  were  carefully  concealed.  Yes,  Oak  Island,  on  the 
surface,  was  another  existence  entirely  from  his;  and  at 
this  realization  he  began  to  wonder  if  what  he  had  called 
superficial  was  actually  as  unimportant  as  the  term  im- 
plied. Look  how  Ettie's  bearing,  the  mere  seductiveness 
of  her  wrists  and  hands,  had  profoundly  affected,  altered, 
her  life.  Undoubtedly  she  had  splendid  traits  of  character, 
which  Sanford  fully  recognized.  But  they  hadn't  attracted 
him;  he  would  never  have  discovered  them  to  appreciate 

if  Ettie  hadn't  been         He  avoided  the  stereotyped 

phrase  and  substituted  "lovely."  She  wasn't  that,  though, 
he  was  forced  to  admit.  Well,  just  what  was  she? 

What,  to  put  it  more  comprehensively,  were,  at  bottom, 
the  people  into  whose  lives  his  had  been  projected?  They 
were,  his  sister  had  told  him  more  than  once,  now  to  be  his 


people.  She  was  very  proud  of  him,  of  so  much  that  he  had 
accomplished;  and  she  was  determined  that,  since  he 
could  so  well  afford  it,  he  should  move  into  the  more 
urban  existence.  What  was  it  and  what  were  they?  Now 
and  then  he  was  almost  shocked,  plainly  uneasy;  particu- 
larly at  the  women.  He  could  never  quite  get  used  to  the 
whiskies  and  sodas  they  consumed;  to  the  cigarette  cases 
and  cigarettes;  or  to  the  humor.  The  last  frankly  upset 
him;  not  so  much  for  its  impropriety,  which  was  but 
incidental,  but  because  of  the  amazing  broadness  of  the 
subjects  lightly  touched. 

His  aunt,  and  Ettie's,  would  have  indignantly  denied 
that  they  were  good  women— indeed,  she'd  have  called 
them  hussies — and  he  was  aware  of  a  sympathy,  a  kinship, 
with  her  view  that,  for  fear  of  being  derided,  he  hid  at 
all  cost  from  Ettie.  His  sister,  he  thought,  amused,  was 
herself  a  hussy;  she  had  always  been  one  from  early 
childhood.  He  had  watched  her  last  night,  dressed  in 
scanty  green  chiffon,  with  a  sense  of  detachment,  of  dif- 
ference, hardly  removed  from  criticism.  He  must  watch 
that,  discourage  it;  Lynn  Graves  didn't  want  to  be  narrow 
or  old-fashioned.  He  was  just  at  the  age,  forty-five,  when 
he  was  conscious  of  the  loss  of  some  elasticity — some,  but 
not  much;  his  state  was  mental  rather  than  physical.  He 
had  always  been  continent,  there  was  no  tendency  to  fat 
and  his  strength,  if  not  his  complete  flexibility,  was  unim- 
paired. Lynn  was  yet,  he  reminded  himself,  a  swimmer  of 
exceptional  power  and  endurance;  no  other  exercise  re- 
quired such  absolute  skillful  staying  qualities. 

Perhaps,  rather  than  his  body,  his  ideas  had  stiffened, 
taken  permanently  the  shape  and  conservative  color  of 
Eastlake.  That  he  resented  and  determined  to  conquer. 
And  though  Oak  Island  was,  in  the  manner  he  had  con- 
sidered, alien  to  him,  Quamba  Lake,  Ontario,  was,  for  all 
its  unfamiliarity,  deeply,  utterly  satisfying.  He  had  never 
breathed  such  a  crystal,  immaculate  air;  the  lake,  long  and 
irregular,  set  -with  islands,  brightening  in  the  dawn  or 
fading  into  the  blue  twilight  of  the  shores,  filled  him  with 
an  instinctive,  thrilled  pleasure.   At  present,  toward  the 
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The  Lake  Was  Drowsy:  the  Measured  Flash  of  Beaver's  Paddle  Blade  Had  a  Hypnotic  Effect 


end  of  afternoon,  placid,  a  haze  enveloped  the  wooded 
banks,  the  circular  islands  and  shining  water  and  gave  to 
the  stillness  a  dreamlike  immaterial  quality  hardly  broken 
by  the  dip  of  the  cedar  paddle  that  lifted  the  canoe  for- 
ward. Across  the  lake  there  was  an  opening  in  the  woods; 
emerald  fields  reached  smoothly  back  to  groves  again  blue 
in  shadow.  On  the  right,  where  the  shore  was  near,  the 
water  was  at  once  black  and  transparent;  rock  plunged 
starkly  into  cool,  deceptive  depths;  and  shallow  indenta- 
tions were  spread  with  the  broad  floating  leaves  and  yellow 
buds  of  water  lilies. 

A  fish  jumped  with  a  silver  splash,  leaving  widening 
ripples,  and  a  swimming  loon,  its  head  only  visible,  raised 
a  sudden  cry  like  a  demented  being,  a  laughing  that  ended 
in  a  prolonged  series  of  cynical  inhuman  chuckles.  It 
startled  Lynn  Graves;  and  his  subconscious  reflex  move- 
ment upset  the  tranquillity,  the  equilibrium,  of  the  canoe. 
The  Indian  shifted  his  position  instinctively. 

"You  are  not  fishing,"  he  reminded  Graves  in  a  serious 
voice. 

It  was  a  constant  surprise  to  the  other — that  adequate, 
thoughtful  speech,  with  its  English  intonation,  reserved, 
in  Lynn  Graves'  experience,  for  the  expression  of  an  ut- 
most sophistication.  Beaver — his  name  in  full  was  Wesley 
Beaver— spoke  but  seldom;  it  was  his  peculiarity  to  say 
nothing  until  he  had  something  definite  to  express,  and 
then  his  words,  carefully  chosen,  selected  with  a  concen- 
tration of  thought,  were  not  only  almost  comic  in  their 
rich  gravity  but  weighted  with  purpose.  His  air  was 
invested  with  authority.  In  this  he  was  totally  different 
from  the  servants  round  the  camp.  When  Sanford  had 
sent  to  the  Ojibway  village,  seven  miles  distant  over  the 
lake,  for  a  guide,  he  had  explained  to  Lynn  that  the  Indian 
might  or  might  not  fancy  him;  he  might  guide  him  or,  with 
equal  facility  and  no  discoverable  reason,  turn  on  his  heel 
and  walk  away. 

This  humiliation,  fortunately,  Graves  had  been  spared; 
Beaver  accepted  him  with  a  smile,  and  from  then  on  he 
met  him  at  the  float  in  the  morning,  delivered  him  from 
the  canoe  at  dusk,  with  a  skillful,  unwavering  attention  to 
their  mutual  engagement.  He  was  a  young  Indian,  in  the 
early  twenties,  a  thin,  sinewy  figure  with  nondescript 
trousers  secured  by  both  a  belt  and  suspenders  on  a  shirt 
of  blue  cotton  open  at  the  throat.  His  face  was  broad, 
nearly  Mongolian  in  type,  and  evenly  bronze  in  color, 
with  a  strongly  marked  chin,  and  short  coarse  black  hair. 
There  were  in  all  the  village,  Lynn  Graves  had  learned,  no 
Indians  of  unmixed  blood;  and  the  others  he  saw  about 
the  landing  showed  plainly  the  dilution  and  features  of 
another  parentage.  Some  were  quite  white,  and  spectacled, 
resembling  male  school-teachers  combining  their  summer 
recess  with  a  pleasant  source  of  profit;  others,  immemorial 
half-breeds,  were  slovenly,  like  their  canoes.  But,  except 
for  one  fact,  Wesley  Beaver,  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  re- 
mained in  appearance  and  fiber  native  to  his  original 
heritage. 

That  exception  was  his  mouth,  for,  though  the  rest  of 
his  countenance  was  enigmatic  in  its  entire  reserve,  his 
mouth  was  sensitive,  mobile  and  troubled.  It  twisted  as 
he  paddled  and  drooped  as  he  gazed  into  the  assembling 
dusk.  Every  other  aspect  was  confident,  secure,  closed; 
his  eyes,  as  quick  as  the  reflections  on  brown  water,  swept 
in  a  constant  assaying  scrutiny,  a  calm  acceptance,  over 
every  variation  of  incident  and  lake  and  weather.  The 
rhythm  of  his  motion,  the  kneeling  thrust  of  his  body 
against  the  paddle,  the  recovery  of  his  stroke  and  direction 
on  the  canoe's  rim  were  absolute  in  economy  and  pre- 
cision. But  his  lips,  fuller  than  their  birthright,  bore 
against  the  protection  of  his  stolidity  a  treacherous  and 
inappropriate  fineness  and  need. 

Beaver,  with  a  gesture  following  his  words,  indicated 
Lynn  Graves'  trolling  line,  the  lure,  wrapped  with  weed, 
skittering  vainly  over  the  surface. 

"No  'nonge  here,"  he  added,  substituting  the  older  term 
for  the  familiar  'lunge;  "but  you  can  bass  fish." 

Graves  explained  that  his  enthusiasm  for  casting,  so 
late  in  the  day,  was  spent. 

"I'll  pick  up  a  bass  as  we  go  along,"  he  continued,  and 
changed  to  a  lighter  rod  lying  beside  him  with  its  tip 


extended  in  the  rear.  He  searched  among  the  bright  metal 
spinners,  the  hooks  and  flies  of  his  leather  case,  and 
extracted  a  fly  tied  with  a  brilliant  red  hackle.  "We'll 
try  a  scarlet  ibis,"  he  announced,  "with  a  small  buffalo 
spinner." 

As  he  attached  the  fly  to  the  leader  the  barbed  hook, 
concealed  in  the  bright  feather,  dug  viciously  at  a  finger, 
and  he  thought  how  cunningly  it  was  designed,  how 
fascinating  it  appeared  on  the  water;  the  body  was 
wrapped  with  silver  thread,  and  that  contributed  to  its 
show,  while  in  reality  it  was  a  thing  of  steel,  of  brutal 
strength  and  death. 

As  it  dropped  glittering  and  revolving  behind  their  prog- 
ress the  lure  seemed  symbolical  of  different  and  greater 
concerns,  not  of  fish  but  of  men,  of  life.  His  mind  became 
speculative,  touched  with  fantasy;  it  might  be  that  all 
objective  life,  all  hope,  was  not  more  than  a  scarlet  ibis 
fly,  an  affair  of  glittering  colors  concealing  only  the  cold- 
ness, the  cruelty,  of  death. 

It  was  an  unusual  idea  for  him  and,  since  Lynn  Graves 
had  a  decided  pride  in  what  he  called  his  complete  nor- 
mality, he  put  it  from  his  thoughts  as  unhealthy.  Yet  the 
figure  was  extremely  apposite;  it  had  a  full  application 
where  bass  were  concerned;  and  in  spite  of  his  contrary 
determination  it  returned.  The  thing  was,  of  course,  he  told 
himself  irritably,  to  distinguish  between  the  actual  sustain- 
ing insects  and  the  gaudy  sham.  There  were  plenty  of  the 
former  for  every  reasonable  fish;  and,  for  men,  the  world 
was  full  of  healthy  reality.  But  though  that,  he  began  to 
see,  was  obviously  true,  he  had  yet  to  dispose  of  the  fact 
that  men  somehow  had  largely  lost  their  power  of  dis- 
crimination. That  they  had  once  possessed  it  Wesley 
Beaver  made  clear.  Or,  to  express  it  more  plainly,  Beaver, 
except  for  his  mouth,  was  closely  knit  into  his  setting  and 
life.  He  was  in  harmony  with  the  elements  of  his  life  and 
death,  a  state  impossible  for  himself,  Lynn  Graves. 

There  was,  he  realized,  between  him  and  natural  ex- 
istence a  bar,  a  chasm;  he  had  lost  what  Beaver  in  a  great 
measure  still  preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  he  asserted 
in  a  silent  impatience,  he  had  gained  enormously  over  the 
Indian,  who,  after  all,  outside  his  skill  in  a  canoe  and  in 
the  trapping  of  furs,  was  an  ignorant  figure  of  a  race  con- 
demned by  civilization  to  a  swift  oblivion,  whereas  Graves 
was  the  result  of  the  society — the  energy  and  ideals — that 
was  forming  that  earth  for  its  own  responsible  superior 
end.  He  had  at  that  moment  a  fleet  vision  of  the  camp  on 
Oak  Island.  He  saw  Ettie,  with  her  hair  artificially 
crimped,  brightening  her  lips  with  an  odorous  gold-cased 
lip  stick;  there  was  Sanford,  no  older  than  Beaver,  brac- 
ing his  youth  with  champagne  cup;  and  Sanford's  mother, 
older  than  that  briskly  employed  aunt  in  Eastlake,  playing 
auction  at  gambler's  stakes  every  afternoon,  every  night, 
and,  when  she  appeared,  a  majority  of  the  mornings.  If 
this  was,  as  it  was  generally  considered,  the  accom- 
plishment of  civilization,  the  top  of  leisure  and  money 
and  art,  was  Wesley  Beaver  so  very  badly  off,  so  abjectly 
ignorant? 

There  was  a  savage  pull  at  his  line,  the  rod  bent  dan- 
gerously, and  Graves  was  conscious  of  the  stopping  of  the 
canoe  as  he  played  a  heavy  and  sluggish  fish. 

"It's  only  a  green  bass,"  the  Indian  said  at  once.  "You 
got  him  from  the  weeds  back." 

He  watched  the  struggle  with  a  perfunctory  interest, 
the  net  ready;  and,  at  the  one  right  moment,  with  a  single 
dip,  landed  the  fish.  It  was,  as  he  had  recognized,  a  large- 
mouth  bass,  a  spoil  without  interest.  The  small-mouth 
black  bass  were  aristocrats,  the  maskinonge  were  savage, 
murderous  brutes;  but  what  he  had  just  caught  was  noth- 
ing—a stolid  shape  that  had  only  made  itself  ridiculous  by 
its  plunge  for  the  scarlet  ibis.  Graves  swung  it  by  the  tail 
into  the  water,  where,  after  floating  dazed  for  a  brief  space, 
the  fish  swam  strongly  and  fast  to  safety. 

"That's  enough,"  he  decided;  "we'll  go  back  to  the 
camp." 

Wesley  Beaver  leaned  forward  from  his  knees  and 
backed  his  paddle.  The  canoe  left  the  shore  and  traveled 
out  on  the  clouded  mirror  of  the  lake,  on  a  surface  that 
seemed  to  be  convex,  to  slip  down  to  the  chalky  green  far 
banks;  the  wooded  hills  beyond  were  veiled  in  a  shimmer 


of  delicate  amber  light  that  merged  into  a  sky  like  another 
inverted  lake  with  archipelagoes  of  rose  islands. 

// 

OAK  ISLAND,  like  those  surrounding  it  at  varying 
distances,  was  circular,  regular  in  shape,  and  thickly 
wooded  with  tall  trees— maple,  oak  and  spruce — rising 
abruptly  from  the  water.  Two  broad  avenues  had  been 
cleared  from  shore  to  shore,  crossing  at  the  center,  where 
the  camp  was  built.  This,  a  structure  of  log  and  brown 
shingles,  with  a  gallery  against  the  second  story  and  lower 
wings,  was  not  remarkable  in  exterior.  Inside,  too,  the 
long  living  room  and  spaces  above  were  simple;  but  it  was 
a  simplicity,  Lynn  Graves  realized,  of  a  very  exact  and 
misleading  order;  a  long  high  fireplace  had  a  flagged 
hearth  extended  into  the  floor  and,  before  it,  a  narrow 
leather-cushioned  bench,  Jacobean  in  inception  and  name. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  a  rustic  effect,  but  low  walnut 
gate-legged  tables,  gay  English  glazed  chintzes,  Eastern 
wicker  chairs — all  the  subconscious  incidentals,  the  silver 
cigarette  boxes,  painted  fans,  siphons,  sporting  monthlies 
and  photographs  in  silver  or  leather  frames,  that  gathered 
about  such  people  as  the  Bassetts. 

Sanford,  not  yet  changed  for  dinner,  was  sitting  with 
his  feet,  in  heavy  socks  and  canoe  packs,  hanging  over  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  as  Graves  entered  he  looked  up  with 
a  sufficient  nod.  He  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy — per- 
haps four  years  younger  than  Ettie,  a  slender,  vigorous 
figure  with  a  long-jawed,  healthy,  self-confident  face,  en- 
gaging gray  eyes  and  very  light  orderly  hair.  He  was, 
Graves  knew,  particularly  devoted  to  horses;  he  rode  with 
success  in  gentlemen's  flat  races,  and  considered  Oak 
Island  more  of  a  nuisance  than  not.  However,  Sanford 
had  the  frankest  possible  affection  for  Ettie;  he  was 
entirely  happy  to  be  with  her  anywhere.  Beneath  the 
unstudied  arrogance  of  his  position,  his  privileges  and 
tastes,  he  was  normal,  warm  and  easy  in  disposition. 

"Any  luck?  "  he  demanded.  "  I  went  up  to  the  log  chute 
for  bait,  but  we  could  only  get  perch  and  sunfish.  The 
mosquitoes  were  rather  awful  too.  Ettie  got  silly  and 
waded  about  till  she  near  lost  a  leg  in  the  rocks." 

He  rose  as  Lynn's  sister  entered,  a  remarkably  erect 
cool  girl  in  a  dress  of  soft  blue  silks,  a  draping  of  dark 
checkered  blue  on  a  lighter,  with  a  great  bow  at  the  back 
and  a  short  skirt  above  beautifully  rounded  ankles.  She, 
as  well,  inquired  about  the  results  of  Graves'  day,  then 
lighted  a  cigarette  in  a  holder  brightly  banded  with  the 
colors  of  France.  Another  girl  appeared,  in  a  dull  red 
dress  with  an  eccentric  sleeveless  jacket,  an  individual 
with  whom  Lynn  felt  at  a  perpetual  disadvantage.  She 
seemed  to  take  an  endless  pleasure  in  quizzing  him,  in 
turning  to  him  with  demands,  questions,  that  he  was  never 
able  to  satisfy.  She  swore,  as  well,  with  a  frequency  he 
found  deplorable. 

In  his  room,  above,  a  despondency  settled  over  him. 
He  told  himself  that  here  he  was  a  stranger;  the  Bassetts 
and  their  friends  accepted  him  only  because  of  Ettie.  He 
was,  he  recognized,  lonely,  and  wished  to  be  back  in 
Eastlake;  but  there,  he  continued,  before  he  had  come  to 
Oak  Island,  he  had  been  lonely  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
He  ought  to,  he  wanted  to,  marry. 

Yet  the  girls,  the  women,  he  knew  failed  to  attract  him. 
At  least  he  had  this  in  common  with  Ettie— that  a  purely 
domestic  local  existence,  a  marriage  without — well — 
charming  excitement,  didn't  move  him.  He  had  the  other 
now;  his  aunt,  in  her  attention  to  his  comfort,  was  far 
more  adequate  than  any  imaginable  young  person.  But, 
equally,  he  couldn't  picture  himself  wedded  to  a  Martha 
Read,  the  girl  in  the  red  dress,  even  if  she  could  bring 
herself  to  consider  him.  Lynn  Graves  didn't,  at  heart, 
want  his  wife  wreathed  in  cigarette  smoke  or  smelling  of 
gin  cocktails.  No,  he  required  something  very  different 
from  all  he  knew.  In  addition  to  that  he'd  have  to  hurry; 
he  was  dangerously  approaching  fifty.  However,  Graves 
was  again  reassured,  this  time  by  his  mirror.  Dressing, 
he  paused  at  a  window,  gazing  through  the  open  vista  at 
the  lake,  ethereally  blue.  The  islands  seemed  delicately 
fashioned  in  glowing  glass.  There  had  never  been  a  ten- 
derer light  in  the  world. 
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He  was,  lingering,  late  for  dinner;  it  had  begun,  and 
two  cocktails  were  standing  at  his  place.  Mrs.  Bassett 
smiled  at  him  through  half-closed  eyes,  poised  in  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  he  had  missed.  Lynn  Graves 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  about  her — there  were  times 
when  she  looked  positively  lovely,  the  finest  essence  of 
which  women  were  compounded;  and  again  she  was  white, 
dragged — dissipated  was  what  he  called  her  then.  But  her 
manner,  her  cordiality,  was  flawless;  he  had  never  before 
encountered  such  an  invariable  perfection  of  effortless  hos- 
pitality— where  her  acquaintances,  the  people  she  ap- 
proved, were  concerned!  She  reached,  on  occasion,  with 
equal  ease,  remarkable  heights  of  the  disagreeable.  All 
the  Bassetts,  with  their  friends,  were  snobs,  in  another 
sense  from  that  suspected  of  himself;  they  looked  down, 
while  he  gazed  up,  in  a  way  not  untouched  with— with 
meanness. 

The  conversation,  he  discovered,  was  about  absinth. 
Martha  Read  had  described  its  effects  on  her,  Sanf ord  had 
characterized  it  as  a  rotten  smell,  while  Mrs.  Bassett  re- 
called the  fact  that,  observed  through  her  husband— now 
dead— she  had  found  it  both  amusing  and  decidedly  trying. 
Ettie  repeated  the  assertion  that  she  cared  for  nothing  but 
rye  whisky,  and  Graves  admitted  a  small  partiality  for 
Scotch. 

"For  the  country  at  large — yes,  for  everyone,"  he  ad- 
mitted with  a  trace  of  defiance — "I'm  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion." He  didn't  care  if  for  once  he  had  annoyed  Ettie; 
he  had  a  right,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  his  own  opinions. 

"I  dare  say  you're  right,"  Mrs.  Bassett  pleasantly  re- 
plied; "drinking  can  be  a  terrific  nuisance." 

The  others  were  silent  and  regarded  him  with  a  scarcely 
masked  curiosity. 

"It's  a  mistake  certainly  to  give  whisky  to  the  Indians," 
Ettie  put  in  when  the  pause  had  grown  threatening.  "I 
3aw  one  fearfully  drunk  at  the  landing  at  Buckhorn  yes- 
terday." She  turned  to  Mrs.  Bassett.  "Didn't  I  see 
Margaret  Tyler  at  the  camp  this  evening?" 

The  other  nodded.  "  James  William  brought  her  to  help 
me  with  some  sewing;  ridiculous  little  glass  beads  that  had 
come  off  a  sleeve.  It's  wonderful  how  she  got  them  back; 
you'd  never  guess  what  patience  and  good  taste.  I  want 
to  keep  her  with  me,  but  even  if  she  is  part  Indian  I 
couldn't  think  of  Margaret  in  an  inferior  position;  she 
might  have  absorbed  all  the  dignity  of  the  village." 


"That  may  be  true,"  Sanford  objected,  "but  if  you're 
any  Indian  you  are  all  Indian.  You  don't  know  them,  or 
the  village,  as  well  as  I  do.  You  mustn't  be  sentimental 
about  them;  nothing  but  a  lot  of  dirty  loafers!" 

"My  guide,  Wesley  Beaver,  is  as  clean  as  anyone," 
Graves  insisted,  still  on  the  defensive.  "I'd  like  to  know 
him  better;  and  if  I  got  through  my  responsibilities  as 
well  as  he  does  I'd  be  very  well  satisfied." 

Sanford  admitted  that  Beaver  was,  for  an  Ojibway, 
unusually  satisfactory. 

"But  you  ought  to  see  some  of  the  older  ones,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Wesley's  young  now  and  an  ambitious  bird. 
He'll  lose  all  that  and  get  sloppy;  they  always  do.  In 
the  woods,  on  the  lake,  it's  right  to  be  dirty;  on  our  land- 
ing stage,  though,  it's  quite  different.  When  a  dirty  person 
comes  in  contact  with  a  clean  one  the  trouble's  on.  Per- 
haps it's  just  civilized  dirt  that's  so  impossible.  Before  we 
came  through  here  the  Indians  were  splendid.  The  funniest 
thing  of  all,  the  very  funniest,  is  that  they  are  prudish.  I 
asked  John  Fish  if  his  girls  smoked  or  ever  got  a  pull  at  the 
bottle,  and  he  was  almost  eloquent ;  he  said  no.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he'd  refuse  to  paddle  Ettie  in  that  bathing 
suit  of  hers;  he  keeps  her  as  far  across  the  lake  from  the 
village  as  he  can  manage." 

/// 

THE  morning  following,  into  which  Graves'  canoe  stole, 
was  so  still  that  the  lake  seemed  held  in  a  vacuum. 
The  sunlight  had  the  appearance  not  of  one  source  but  of 
enveloping  the  earth  in  an  even  bath  of  brilliancy;  the 
water  was  so  still  that  the  insects  above  it  had  the  look  of 
brushing  a  solid  blue  surface.  Hot  glitters  flashed  far 
across  the  surface,  and  shadows  lay  as  transparent  and 
perceptible  on  the  water  as  in  the  air,  while  the  contracted 
tall  islands  had  a  green  magical  unreality.  There  was 
apparently  no  other  world  but  the  clear  depths  embracing 
wooded  points  and  shores,  covering  stone  and  roots,  over 
which  young  perch  hung  with  wavering  fins.  Already,  be- 
fore the  heat  of  the  day,  the  lake  was  drowsy;  the  meas- 
ured flash  of  Beaver's  lifted  paddle  blade  had  a  hypnotic 
effect. 

"Bad  for  fishing,"  he  declared;  "but  we  can  keep  in, 
put  on  a  little  lead  and  try  down  deep  for  bass." 

Even  that  failed;  and  when  at  noon  they  left  the  canoe 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  the  bacon,  the  toasted  bread 


and  jam  and  tea  from  Oak  Island.  The  Indian  prepared 
lunch  swiftly;  a  fire  no  larger  than  a  handful  of  wood  coals 
served  for  the  bacon  and  boiling  water  at  once,  while  he 
peeled  a  forked  stick  for  the  toast.  When  Graves  had 
finished,  Wesley  Beaver,  sitting  on  his  heels  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  drank  his  black  tea  and  gathered  up,  obliter- 
ated, every  trace  of  cooking;  then,  chipping  tobacco  from 
a  plug,  he  retired  to  the  shore  and  left  Graves  uninterrupted 
in  ease. 

He  reviewed  sleepily  the  conversation  at  dinner  of  the 
evening  past,  about  the  Ojibways;  and  the  name  Mar- 
garet Tyler  flashed  through  his  mind,  his  imagination 
stirred  at  the  image  of  her  with  an  immemorial  primitive 
skill  sewing  glass  beads  on  Mrs.  Bassett's  filmy  super- 
civilized  sleeves.  What  Sanford  had  said  about  the  In- 
dians, in  spite  of  his  own  instinctive  spirit  of  disagreement, 
struck  him  as  probably  true;  there  was,  beyond  a  trivial 
occupation,  nothing  open  to  Beaver,  nothing  to  which, 
signally,  he  was  addressed.  Guiding,  fishing  and  trapping- 
pursuits  in  themselves  of  skill— were  deadening  to  any 
larger  ambition;  the  fact  that  Wesley  was  admittedly 
superior  only  served  to  make  his  ultimate  disillusionment, 
his  final  surrender,  more  imminent  and  bitterly  thorough. 

The  other  appeared  after  an  hour  more  had  been  lost  in 
the  breathless  hush  and  suggested  an  effort  to  catch  a  big 
'nonge  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  filled  with  weed.  It  was 
a  remote  place,  and  as  he  drove  the  canoe  forward  a  mat 
of  sweat  spread,  glistening,  over  his  broad  dark  face. 
Beaver  ignored  it,  as  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  cramped 
position.  Lynn  Graves  studied  this;  no  man  could  remain 
so  long  on  his  knees,  with  nothing  softer  between  him  and 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  than  a  piece  of  bagging,  without 
discomfort  and  active  pain.  The  other's  knees  were,  like 
his  own,  flesh  and  sinew  and  susceptible  to  aggravated 
cramping;  but,  while  with  him,  Graves,  the  hurt  would 
master  the  determined  performance  of  paddling,  Wesley 
Beaver,  through  a  stoical  inheritance,  could  disregard,  to 
that  extent  anyhow,  the  flesh. 

Lynn  Graves  trolled  at  the  entrance  to  the  creek  for  a 
long  period  with  no  result.  At  times  his  spinners  ceased 
playing  and  he  reeled  in  the  line,  freed  it  from  the  weeds; 
twice  he  changed  the  lure;  but  no  maskinonge  struck. 
Then  he  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  air 
and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  low  bank  of  maroon  cloud 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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TO  WHOM  is  the  land  of  Palestine  promised?  That 
is  what  three  sets  of  people  in  the  country  are  ask- 
ing— Arabs,  Jews  and  Christians — and  they  are  asking 
it  in  tones  clear  though  not  clamorous.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment believes  that  it  has  supplied  the  answer  in  its 
declaration  that  there  will  be,  under  the  mandate,  complete 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  religions,  equal  justice  for 
every  person  in  the  land,  regardless  of  his  station,  his  race 
or  his  creed. 

The  day  before  and  the  day  after  I  reached  Palestine 
I  met  two  claimants  and  savored  their  love  for  the  coun- 
try. The  first  was  a  Jewish  lad  who  had  been  born  in 
Russia,  brought  up  in  the  United  States,  and  who  had 
early  become  a  Zionist.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  had 
seen  a  chance  of  getting  to  Palestine  by  enlisting  in  Can- 
ada. He  did  finally  reach  Palestine  with  the  British  Army, 
and  fought  and  advanced,  in  his  rest  camp  taking  a  course 
in  agriculture.  When  I  met  him  he  was  wearing  civilian 
clothes  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 

"I  am  going  back  to  Palestine,"  this  boy  said,  "to  work 
for  the  Jews  in  my  country  in  whatever  way  I  can.  I  want 
to  be  a  farmer  and  I  have  enough  money 
to  buy  a  little  land.  Besides  that  my 
father  owns  some  land  there,  though  the 
Arabs  are  squatting  on  it,  and  the  papers 
are  in  Bolshevikland.  But  I  can  rent  land 
or  go  on  one  of  the  settlements.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  choice.  I  will  say  to 
them:  'You  choose  for  me.'  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  they  will  choose  for  me 
to  be  a  soldier  and  make  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  battalion  now  to  be  formed  in 
Palestine.  I  hate  soldiering  worse  than 
anything  I  ever  tried,  but  if  my  country 
needs  me  that  way  I'll  be  a  soldier.  For 
years  I  have  wanted  to  do  just  this;  to 
come  to  Palestine  and  live  and  die  for  it 
without  any  thought  of  myself." 

A  Sad  Arab  Bride 

ALL  this  he  said  while  we  coped  in  Port 
I  Said  with  Egyptian  soldiers  who  didn't 
want  us  to  do  anything  we  wanted  to  do, 
and  with  a  pretty  Turkish  girl  we  were 
trying  to  look  after.  We  would  struggle 
fiercely,  and  this  young  Paul  would  be 
a  man  of  action.  Then  would  come  a 
breathing  spell,  and  he  would  turn  into  a 
poet,  a  patriot,  a  dreamer  of  dreams 
about  the  new  Jerusalem. 


Some  twenty-four  hours  later  I  was  in  an  Arab 
village  a  few  miles  out  of  Jerusalem,  attending  an 
Arab  wedding,  with  some  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican colony.  We  were  sitting  on  carpets  in  the 
guest  house  watching  a  man  make  coffee,  and 
remembering  the  Scriptures  about  thorns  crack- 
ling under  a  pot,  for  that's  just  what  the  camel 
thorn  was  doing,  making  a  big  and  brief  blaze. 
Our  hosts,  all  men,  were  showing  us  the  perfect 
hospitality  of  the  East.  The  bridegroom  was  not 
exactly  the  center  of  the  party;  it  was  the  celebration 
itself,  including  especially  the  big  feast  he  was  paying  for 
and  that  the  women  were  getting  ready. 

Being  wishful  to  see  the  bride,  we  went  to  a  place  that 
was  half  a  cavern  and  half  a  house,  built  over  a  cellar  where 
the  animals  stayed.  It  was  without  doors  and  had  rocky 
shelves  for  sleeping  rooms.  The  little  bride,  a  pretty  girl 
of  fourteen,  kept  her  head  down  and  looked  sad,  as  is  the 
custom.  I  wouldn't  blame  a  Moslem  woman  for  looking 
sad  under  the  circumstances.  We  wished  her  happiness 
and  gave  her  wedding  presents;  then  took  our  way  in  the 
starlight  down  narrow  winding  alleys,  escorted  by  half  the 
village,  listening  to  marriage  cries  uttered  by  an  ancient 
lady  with  sheet-iron  lungs,  and  helped  over  bad  places  by 
slender,  lean  hands  with  the  thumbs  curved  out. 

Presently  the  tall  Arab  at  my  side  said:  "Cit" — which 
is  "Lady"  or  "Madam,"  when  a  foreigner  is  addressed — 
"I  spik  English.  I  was  in  Chicago  seven-eight  years — 
Clark  Street.  I  had  the  cart  with  oranges.  I  like  it,  living 
in  Chicago." 

Here  I  asked  the  obvious  question. 
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"  Cit,  I  came  back  because  I  have  land  and  parents  and 
a  wife.  I  make  more  money  in  Chicago,  but  this  is  home 
here,  and  I  am  the  only  young  man  in  the  family.  If  I 
stayed  in  Chicago  maybe  my  father  would  get  tired.  He 
would  have  debts  and  some  day  they  would  make  him  to 
pay  or  do  something  to  him.  Then  maybe  he  would  sell  his 
land  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews  would  have  that  land  outside  ] 
the  village  where  I  was  born.  My  father  would  look  out 
and  see  them  on  his  land.  I  am  young  and  strong  and  I  will 
not  sell  to  Jews.  So  it  is  better  I  come  back  and  help  keep 
Arabs  in  this  village  that  has  never  had  Jews  in  it.  Pales- 
tine is  an  Arab  country,  but  they  do  not  know  it  in  Chicago." 

Things  Not  in  the  Lesson  Leaf 

PALESTINE  is  claimedby  all  three  of  us— Arabs  and  Jews 
and  Christians.  If  the  average  American  who  has  not 
been  off  his  own  continent  were  to  be  magically  transported 
to  Palestine  it  would  seem  vaguely  familiar  to  him,  and  pres- 
ently he  would  understand  where  he  was.  He  would  recog- 
nize the  stony  hills,  the  sparsely  wooded  spaces,  the  little 
flat-roofed  buildings,  the  stately  sheiks  in 
long  robes  with  shawl-covered  cinctured 
heads  sitting  on  donkeys,  the  tall  women 
by  wells  with  water  vessels  on  their  heads, 
the  lonely  shepherds  on  long  slopes  beside 
their  huddled  sheep.  He  would  know  it 
all,  because  he  has  been  taught  it  vaguely 
in  the  Bible  stories  of  his  childhood.  He 
has  hung  over  religious  pictures  on  Sun- 
days, that  being  the  main  amusement  al- 
lowed him;  he  has  studied  them  in  the 
lesson  leaf  in  Sunday  school,  for  want  of 
other  distraction,  and  what  he  has  learne 
has  remained  in  the  hinterland  of  hi 
mind,  clothed  with  dignity  and  reverence 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  that  has  bee 
left  out  of  his  knowledge.  He  hasn't  see 
a  couple  of  Orientals  squabbling  with  un. 
utterable  fierceness  over  the  ownership 
of  a  measure  of  wheat,  so  that  you'd  think 
there'd  be  a  murder  presently.  He  has 
not  seen  them  beating  animals  for  no 
reason  except  habit.  There  aren't  any 
Bible  pictures  that  I  recall  which  show 
the  women  carrying  heavy  bundles  of 
thorn  firewood,  while  the  men  ride  beside 
them  on  donkeys.  This,  by  the  way,  used 
very  much  to  annoy  the  Australians,  who 
were  among  the  first  troops  to  occupy 
Palestine.  They  used  to  take  the  man  oil 
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the  donkey,  put  the  thorns  on  his  head,  pressing  them 
down  firmly,  then  set  the  lady  in  what  they  called  her 
rightful  place.  What  happened  to  the  lady,  once  the 
soldiers  were  out  of  sight,  history  saith  not,  but  one 
hopes  that  for  a  little  space  she  enjoyed  herself;  that  it 
was  worth  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Moreover,  the  average  man  has  a  vague  idea  that 
Palestine  belongs  to  the  Jews  and  that  some  day  they 
must  return  to  their  old  home.  Ages  ago  the  Israelites 
:ook  Palestine  by  conquest  from  other  races.  Here  they 
■eached  a  magnificent  state  of  spiritual  development, 
rhe  glories  of  Solomon  still  live,  because  the  Jews  have 
lever  let  any  of  us  forget  them.  But  two  thousand  years 
igo  the  Jews  lost  by  the  sword  what  they  had  taken  by 
:he  sword.  Roman  and  Arab  and  Turk  have  ruled  the 
and  since  those  days  and  have  dominated  the  remnant 
if  the  Jewish  nation  that  remained  faithful  to  Palestine; 
ind  yet  in  one  sense  the  Jews  have  never  lost  the  coun- 
:ry.  They  have  certainly  been  able  to  make  the  average 
American  forget  who  else  has  claims  on  Palestine.  It  is 
.-ery  hard  to  get  statistics  here — a  relic  of  the  terror  the 
rurks  inspired — but  there  is,  roughly  speaking,  one  Jew 
:o  every  eight  or  nine  other  Palestinians.  And  the  other 
Palestinians,  mostly  Arabs,  care  just  as  much  about 
ieeping  the  country  as  the  Jews  care  about  getting  it. 

Palestine  is  a  country  to  touch  one's  sense  of  romance, 
)f  mystery  and  reverence.  In  the  spring,  when  the  bare 
lills  are  alight  with  scarlet  anemones  and  blue  and  lav- 
ender and  white  flowers,  it  is  a  dream  of  beauty.  I  have 
;een  it  under  the  moonlight  or  the  starlight,  wrapped  in 
:he  same  loveliness  that  called  forth  the  awe  of  the 
rhree  Wise  Men.  It  has  a  compelling  allure.  But  to 
ive  here  forever,  to  come  from  overseas  and  pledge  per- 
petual allegiance — well,  that  makes  me  think  of  a  remark 
i  pretty  American  woman  made  to  me  the  other  day. 

We  had  traveled  about  eighty  miles  on  a  villainous 
oad  in  a  sort  of  tin  can  called  a  car  to  visit  a  friend,  a 
nilitary  governor,  who  lives  like  a  king  among  thousands 
>f  Bedouins,  who  adore  him.  I  don't  blame  them,  for  he  is 
he  best  type  of  Englishman — generous,  feudal  perhaps  in 
lis  feelings,  but  just  and  dependable.  We  saw  everything, 
heiks  in  their  tents,  sheiks  holding  court,  the  clubhouse 
iriginated  by  the  governor,  the  market  that  has  been  held 
a  the  same  place  for  three  thousand  years.  We  were  given 
oyal  salutes  by  the  police  whenever  we  went  outdoors. 
Ve  saw  avenues  our  host  had  laid  out,  gardens  he  had 
stablished.  We  saw  perfect  housekeeping  in  the  desert, 
ly  pretty  companion  didn't  miss  a  thing.  She  saw  all 
hat  could  be  done  for  the  native  women. 

Jerusalem  the  Golden 

AS  WE  strolled  through  the  market  I  knew  she  was  long- 
-J-  ing  to  lay  her  hands  on  the  babies  and  show  their  moth- 
rs  how  to  care  for  them.  When  we  set  off  on  our  journey 
gain  we  were  both  regretful  at  going  and  both  a  little 
reamy  perhaps,  because  it  had  all  been  very  romantic. 

Once  on  the  road,  romance  fled  from  me  very  promptly, 
fever  have  I  felt 
uch  heat  or 
nown  such  blaz- 
lg  sunshine.  Our 
in  can  had  to 
»p,  so  the  sun 
eat  on  us  unim- 
eded.  I  wore  a 
opee,  but  my 
•iend  wore  only 

layer  of  straw 
ver  her  head  and 

veil  across  her 
ice.  The  sun 
.ded  her  veil  and 
inned  her  face 
id  blistered  her 
a*.  The  dust 
virled  in  on  us 
id  choked  us. 

he  hills  were  one 

lare  of  gray, 
iaring  rock  and 

ant  grass.  Don- 
lijrs  and  camels 
[?pt  getting  in  our 
(ay,  and  more 
;ian  once  we  were 
m  danger  —  or 

iought  so  — of 
living  a  load  of 

rniture  shunted 

f  a  camel's  back 

>on  our  heads. 

y  friend's  face 

st  its  tender 

ftness  and  stif- 

ned  itself  to  en- 

jtre.  She  closed 

r  lips  hard ;  she 


A  Sheik  of  the  Temple  Area,  Jerusalem 

looked  with  growing  distaste  at  everything  she  saw;  and 
at  last,  after  two  or  three  hours,  she  said  tensely:  "I  can 
understand  how  people  would  be  willing  to  live  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  as  to  this  country — well, 
anyone  can  have  it,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

It  might  be  hard  for  the  average  American  to  adopt 
Palestine  as  a  permanent  home,  yet  as  Christians  we  have 
an  interest  in  it,  especially  in  Jerusalem.  Indeed  Jerusalem 
to-day  shows  signs  of  American  enterprise.  There  is  the 
American  colony,  a  religious  cooperative  community, 
which  does  a  great  deal  of  good  with  its  shops  and  stores 
and  charities.  There  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Near  East  Relief,  all  of  which  have  made  their 
mark  on  the  city. 

The  sewerage  system  in  Jerusalem  is  due  to  the  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  When  the  city  was  occupied  neither  the 
British  military  nor  the  civil  organizations  saw  their  way 
to  appropriating  money  for  a  sewerage  system.  The 
American  secretary  at  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who 
had  had  experience  with  the  disease  that  comes  from  a  city 
whose  sewage  is  badly  handled,  acted  promptly,  sent 
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to  Cairo  and  bought  a  secondhand  outfit  he  knew  of,  a 
steam  pump,  sealed  carts,  and  so  on,  which  are  still  in  use. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  we  should  have  been 
lavishly  represented  in  the  oil  business.  But  it  is  as 
tourists  that  we  have  shown  an  especial  flair  for  Jeru- 
salem. How  many  of  us  have  had  our  inspiration  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  gazing  at  the  slopes  which  those  we 
have  learned  to  revere  used  to  see !  We  have  climbed  to 
the^Temple  Rock  and  seen  the  Mosque  of  Omar;  we 
have  gone  down  the  Street  of  Sorrows,  passed  through 
the  Damascus  Gate;  we  have  perhaps  felt  with  a  fresh 
shock,  as  people  do  ten  or  twenty  times  during  their 
three  score  years  and  ten,  the  strangeness  of  this  com- 
mon thing  called  life.  We  have  felt  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  heterogeneous  races'  in  Jerusalem:  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  Arabs  and  Christians  of  varying  creeds — 
Jews  with  their  pale  faces  and  long  curls  and  fur- 
brimmed  hats;  Bedouins  in  their  striped  yellow  silk 
underrobes  and  long  black  abas,  their  fine,  dark  faces 
showing  keen  under  their  head  coverings;  other  Arabs 
in  European  dress,  some  of  them  blinded  in  the  right  eye 
in  childhood  by  their  mothers  that  they  might  escape 
being  conscripted  by  the  Turks;  still  other  Arabs  on  the 
road  to  European  dress,  wearing  robes  with  coats  and 
waistcoats;  street  venders  and  carriage  drivers,  don- 
keys and  strings  of  camels,  color  and  graceful  motion, 
chatter  and  street  cries,  church  bells,  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  gaunt  hills,  the  olive  orchards  and  here  and 
there  the  dark  spires  of  the  cypress  trees. 

The  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews 

WHAT  happens  ultimately  to  Palestine  is  the  concern 
of  half  the  world,  since  every  M  oslem,  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian sees  in  Palestine  a  holy  land.  We  all  have  a  claim, 
but  in  a  sense  the  Jew's  claim  is  the  deepest,  because  he 
has  never  let  Palestine  go  out  of  his  soul.  Throughout 
all  the  ages,  since  the  Romans  swept  away  the  last  traces 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  Jews  have  turned  to  Jerusalem  in 
their  Feasts  of  the  Passover,  in  their  services  and  prayers. 
They  believe  in  the  promise  of  Jehovah:  "Ye  shall  dwell 
in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers." 

The  poets  among  them,  from  David  down  to  some  little 
East  Side  Jew  crouched  over  his  machine,  making  verses 
during  the  most  mechanical  moments  of  his  toil — they  all 
sing  of  the  passion  of  the  exile  for  his  home,  his  Zion.  Only 
yesterday  I  stood  at  the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews,  the  foot 
of  a  wall  which  was  probably  once  part  of  the  temple.  A 
magnificent  structure  it  is,  made  of  great  stones,  some  sixty 
feet  above  where  the  road  used  to  be.  There  are  old  nails 
pounded  in  between  the  courses  to  symbolize  possession  in 
accordance  with  the  passage  in  Ezra,  "to  give  us  a  nail  in 
his  holy  place."  The  crevices  are  blackened  where  the 
Jews  have  set  in  candles  which  burned  as  they  prayed. 
And  such  wailing  as  it  was !  They  swayed  back  and  forth, 
reading  from  their  holy  books  of  their  bygone  glories, 
tears  streaming  down  their  faces.  "  For  the  temple  that  is 
destroyed,"  they  chanted,  "we  sit  in  solitude  and  mourn." 

Andmournthey 
did,  hour  after 
hour.  There  were 
two  girls  who 
sobbed  and  wept 
most  appallingly. 
I  couldn't  help 
wondering  if  they 
were  not  unhappy 
over  some  per- 
sonal loss  besides 
the  loss  of  their 
kingdom.  A  regu- 
lar  organized 
chance  to  wail 
might  sometimes 
be  a  relief  to 
women  with  a 
grief  that  must  be 
hidden  from  the 
world.  But  no  one 
could  listen  to  the 
wailing  without 
wishing  that  the 
Jews  could  some- 
how have  what 
they  want.  On 
the  other  hand,  as 
I  walked  home- 
ward, climbing  in- 
numerable steps 
to  get  to  the 
Street  of  David,  I 
passed  sixty  Arab 
beggars  also  want- 
ing something, 
not  only  immedi- 
ate assistance,  but 

(Continued  on 
Page  130) 
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KEEFE  GAINES  sagged  sadly  in  the  doorway  of  his 
mortuary  emporium,  his  habitually  cheerful  smile 
glaringly  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Florian  Slap- 
pey,  his  pal  of  many  years,  lounged  commiseratingly  be- 
side the  melancholy  one.  For  fifteen  minutes  they  carried 
on  a  wordless  conversation,  and  then  Keefe  unleashed  a 
profound  sigh. 
"Dawg-gone!" 

Florian  bestowed  upon  him  a  look  of  sympathy.  "  Feelin' 
punk,  Keefe?" 

"Wuss'n  that,  Florian." 
"How  come?" 

"They's  a  man  in  this  town,  Brother  Slappey,  which 
I  is  jes'  nachelly  got  to  meet  up  with." 
"Name  which?" 
"Pluvius  Jackson." 

"That  cullud  aviator  which  is  been  flyin'  out  to  the 
Fair  Grounds?  Means  him?" 

"Yassuh — I  mos'  suttinly  does.  That  man  " 

Suddenly  Keefe  stiffened  and  his  eyes  became  fixed 
intently  on  a  couple  that  rounded  the  corner  of  Eight- 
eenth Street  and  sauntered  ieisurely  through  the  crowds 
and  into  the  inviting  portals  of  Champion  Theater,  where 
the  thirteenth  episode  of  The  Gory  Avenger  was  showing. 

"Yonder  he  went,  Florian.  Did  you  see  him?" 

"Uh-huh!  I  done!" 

Nor  was  Florian  the  only  gentleman  of  leisure  who  had 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  exotic  personality  of  Mr. 
Pluvius  Jackson. 

As  a  pedestrian  Pluvius  was  about  as  hard  to  miss  as  an 
undressed  colored  youth  in  a  snowstorm.  Being  by  pro- 
fession an  aviator  and  by  instinct  an  excellent  publicity 
man,  Pluvius  wore  his  aviation  costume  at  all  hours — 
knee  breeches,  putties,  olive-drab  shirt  and  leather  jacket 
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open  down  the 
front.  As  a  sop 
to  civilian  con- 
vention  he 
topped  the  pro- 
fessional effect 
with  a  low-flung 
derby,  on  the 
frontofwhichhe 
had  sewed  a  pair 
of  emblematic 
silver  wings. 

Pluvius  Jack- 
son was  con- 
siderable man, 
and,  though  still 
a  stranger  to 
Birmingham's 
Darktown,  he 
had  been  seized 
and  clasped 
to  its  bosom. 

Prior  to  1917  Pluvius  had  been  an  automobile  me- 
chanic, and  an  unusually  good  one.  The  squabble 
with  Germany  and  the  ensuing  draft  law  catapulted 
Pluvius  into  the  Army,  where  his  undoubted  genius  for 
gasoline  motors  placed  him  with  the  aviation  section. 

There  he  had  blossomed,  even  as  seven  or  eight  green 
bay  trees.  He  qualified  as  a  mechanician  and  eventually 
was  taken  up  by  his  lieutenant  as  a  passenger.  Much  to 
his  surprise  he  returned  to  earth  as  whole  as  ever.  A  few 
days'  careful  thought  convinced  him  that  the  experience 
of  flying  was  not  half  bad.  He  besought  a  second  flight, 
and  was  accommodated.  He  returned  from  that  flight 
air-broke.  He  wanted  more.  He  got  it — in  spirals,  loops, 
falling  leaves,  Immelman  turns  and  nose  dives.  The  plane 
lighted  and  the  lieutenant  turned  expectantly,  anticipating 
much  fun  from  his  passenger. 
"How'd  you  like  it,  Pluvius?" 

But  no  terror  shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  dusky  me- 
chanician. "That  sho'  was  fine,  cap'n.  When  does  you 
aim  to  do  some  regular  stunts  with  me?" 

That  won  the  pilot.  Thereafter  he  tucked  Pluvius  under 
his  official  wings  and  taught  him  frequently  and  much. 
Within  two  months  Pluvius  was  doing  solo  work,  having 
his  beloved  lieutenant  as  a  passenger.  Of  course  the  lieu- 
tenant was  careful  to  ascend  with  Pluvius  in  train- 
ing planes  only — planes  that  were  equipped  with 
duplicate  controls.   But  never  had  he  been  given 
occasion  to  resort  to  this  safety  device.    He  pro- 
nounced Pluvius  the  best  natural  flyer  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Pluvius  went  to  France.  He  remained  in  France 
for  many  long  months.  His  cap'n-lieutenant  was 
designated  an  instructor,  and  Pluvius 
virtually  had  things  his  own  way  at 
the  training  school.  Also,  he  received 
no  pay.  As  a  result,  when  the  world 
fracas  ended  and  Pluvius  returned  on 
an  evil-smelling  transport  he  found 
awaiting  him  much  overdue  salary  and 
a  sixty-dollar  discharge  bonus.  Six 
months  later  he  procured  an  army 
plane  at  auction. 

From  then  on  things  looked  up  for 
Pluvius.  Billed  as  The  Greatest,  Dar- 
ingest,  Death-Defyingest  Colored  Avi- 
ator in  the  World  he  became  a 
red-letter  attraction  at  colored  fairs. 
All  of  which  accounts  for  his  presence 
in  Birmingham.  It  explains  also  the 
reasons  for  his  lionizing.  To  put  it 
very  mildly,  Pluvius  Jackson  was  in 
soft;  very  soft  indeed. 

Florian  Slappey  turned  his  gaze 
again  to  the  mournful  face  of  Keefe 
Gaines. 

"You  craves  to  meet  up  with 
Pluvius  Jackson?" 
"I  does,  Florian." 
"Whaffo'?" 
"  They's  two  reasons." 
"Specified  which?" 
Keefe  Gaines  elevated  a  pudgy 
forefinger  and  designated  the  sign 
that  hung  over  his  place  of  busi- 
ness.   Florian's  gaze  followed  and 
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he  took  in  once  again  the  gilt  glories  of  the  emblem 
of  trade. 

KEEFE  GAINES 
Undertaker 

we  bury  others,  satisfaction 
why  not  you?  guaranteed 
embalming  neatly  done 

"That,"  explained  Keefe  hopefully,  "is  one  of  the 

reasons." 

•    Florian  shook  his  head  in  puzzlement.   "  Don'  git  you, 
Keefe." 

"Pluvius  is  a  aviator,"  clarified  Keefe.  "Ise  a  under- 
taker. Business  has  been  rotten  lately." 

"H'm!  Tha's  on'y  one  reason.  Wha's  t'other?  " 
"You  seen  Pluvius  go  into  the  Champeen  Theater?" 
"Yeh?" 

"He  wa'n't  alone,  was  he?" 
"Not  specially." 

"Does  you  know  the  name  of  the  gal  which  was  with 
him?" 

"I  di'n't  prezac'ly  see  her  face.  Who  'twas?" 
"Her,"  moaned  Keefe,  "was  Miss  Butterfly  Gryson.; 
I  craves  to  make  ma'iage  with  that  gal,  Florian." 

"Huh!"  ejaculated  Florian,  the  misogynist.  "The  mo 
fool  you!  Not  that  I  is  got  anything  agin  Butterfly 
Keefe — she's  'bout  as  good  as  gals  gits  to  be.  But  they 
ain't  none  of  'em  wuth  us  men." 

"You  ain't  never  be'n  in  love,"  gloomed  Keefe  dis 
consolately. 

"  I  has ! "  corrected  Florian  positively.  "  Tha's  how  come 
I  to  know!" 

"Anyway,  Florian,  I  ain't  got  a  chance  with  that  ga 
now  that  Pluvius  is  come  to  Bummin'ham.  But  sorm 
day" — Keefe's  face  grew  grim — "Ise  gwine  drive  thai 
feller  on  a  ride  he  ain't  gwine  know  nothin'  'bout." 
"  Then  they  ain't  nothin'  f o'  you  to  feel  sad  'bout?  " 
"  You  talks  foolishment,  Florian.  I  ain't  aimin'  to  ma'; 
no  aviator's  widder.  What  I  needs  Flo'ian,  is  he'p.  Wha' 
I  ain't  got  with  Butterfly  now,  is  no  chance.  What  do  sh< 
care  'bout  a  undertaker  when  they's  a  flyin'  man  hangin 
roun'  her?  Specially  when  all  the  wimmin  is  chasin'  hinij 
too?   What  you  reckon  I  c'n  do?  " 

Florian  was  flattered.    "You  is  talkin'  with  the  righ' 
feller,  Keefe.  Fixin'  up  things  fo'  other  folks  is  'bout  thi 
fondes'  thing  I  is  of." 
"You  reckon  " 

"When  Florian  Slappey  stahts  out  to  do  sumthinfi 
Keefe,  he  mos'  usually  does  it.   Or  leastwise,  he  alwa; 
does.   You  jes'  leave  things  to  me,  an'  in  less'n  no  ti 
a-tall  Ise  gwine  have  Butterfly  Gryson  eatin'  out  of 
han'." 

Keefe  sighed.  "You  reckon  " 

"Reckon?  I  knows!" 
"When  you  aims  to  staht?" 

Florian  turned  away.  "Ain't. no  time  like  the  presence 
Keefe.  I  travels!" 

Florian  traveled  well,  but  with  no  startling  display  0 
wisdom.  He  bought  his  way  into  the  Champion  Theater 
and  waited  with  infinite  patience  until  the  seat  next  tto 
aviator  and  his  fair  companion  was  vacated.    Into  thi 
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air  Florian  insinuated  himself,  bowing  genially  to  Miss 
jtterfly  Gryson. 

Neither  Miss  Gryson  nor  Mr.  Jackson  exhibited  any 
itoward  delight  over  Mr.  Slappey's  advent.  As  a  matter 
fact,  he  had  advented  at  the  psychologically  wrong 
oment.  Three  seconds  before  Florian  occupied  that  seat 
uvius  had  been  contemplating  holding  hands  with 
itterfly,  and  Butterfly  had  been  hoping  that  the  con- 
mplation  would  result  in  action. 

"  Evenin',  Miss  Butterfly,"  said  Florian  imperturbably. 
"Howdy,  Mistuh  Slappey,"  returned  that  damsel  with 
lat  good  nature  she  could  muster.  "How  you  is  this 
enin'?" 

"  Tol'able;  jes'  tol'able.  Who's  yo'  gen'leman  frien'?  " 

Butterfly  introduced  them. 

"  I  is  hearn  tell  of  you,  Mistuh  Slappey." 

"You  has  the  adwantage  of  me,  Mistuh  Jackson.  What 

u  does  fo'  a  livin'?" 

Concealed  in  the  Stygian  gloom  of  the  house  Pluvius 

ished  a  brilliant  lavender  beneath  his  dusky  skin.  Here 

is  lese  majesty  to  the  nth  degree. 

"I  aviates,"  he  answered  with  dignity. 

"You  whiches? " 

"  I  aviates.  I  is  a  flyer." 

"  O-o-oh !  I  is  hearn  of  that  soht  of  f  oolishment  befo'." 

Florian  was  making  no  great  hit  with  Mr.  Jackson,  and 

e  aviator  determined  to  squash  him. 

"An'  what  does  you  wuk  at,  Mistah  Slappey?" 

"Nothin'.  I  lives  by  my  brains." 

"  Reckon  you  don'  live  so  good." 

"Oh,  I  gits  along  tol'able  well,  Mistuh  Jackson.  You 
?,  I  is  got  the  reppitation  of  bein'  the  bes'-dressed  cullud 
n'leman  in  Bummin'ham."  He  turned  toward  the 
rassed  Butterfly.  "Ain't  it  the  truth,  Miss  Gryson?  " 
"You  said  it,  Florian.  You  sho'ly  said  it  that  time." 
In  her  eagerness  to  mend  the  obvious  breach  that  was 
wning  between  the  two  men  she  allowed  too  much  en- 
usiasm  to  creep  into  her  indorsement  of  Florian's  sar- 
rial  perfection.  It  was  the  match  which  set  ablaze 
uvius'  instinctive  dislike. 

"Reckon  you  does  pretty  good  fo'  a  small-town  feller," 
vouchsafed.  i 
"I  gits  me  my  eatments  pretty  regalar."         •  . 
"Co'se,"  challenged  Pluvius,  "you  Bummin'ham  men 
;ks  efeetness."  : 
"Mebbe  so,  Brother  Jackson.  I  ain't  sayin'  we  don' — 
it  they  ain't  never  been  nobody  bofm  till  yet  which  is 
er  put  nothin'  over  on  Florian  Slappey." 
Thereupon  Mr.  Pluvius  Jackson  registered  a  solemn 
iw.  That  vow  resulted  in  a  siege  of  headachy  thought 
d  was  followed  two  days  later  by  action. 
Mr.  Jackson  visited  the  bank  and  exchanged  ten  ten- 
illar  bills  for  a  single  one  of  hundred-dollar  denomina- 
>n.   This  he  folded  and  placed  carefully  in  his 
diet,  where  it  reposed  in  lonesome  grandeur.  He 
is  smiling  broadly  in  anticipation  of  his  triumph, 
e'd  show  a  feller  like'n  to  Florian  Slappey  which 
is  what !  Ten  minutes  later  he  entered  a  pawn- 
op  and  accosted  the  pro- 
ietor.   "I  craves  to  pawn 
mthin',  cap'n." 
The  pawnbroker  extended 
shand.  "Well?" 
The  hundred-dollar  bill  was 
surrected  and  shoved  across 
e  counter. 

"  I  wan's  to  borry  sevumty- 
te  dollars  on  that." 
The  man  of  money  frowned, 
e  gazed  suspiciously  upon 
•  ornately  garbed  client. 
"You   want   to  borrow 
;venty-five  dollars  on  a 
indred-dollar  bill?" 
"You  said  it,  boss  man." 
"But  you  can  change 
 " 

"I  needs  sevumty-five  dol- 
ls right  now,  an'  I  aims  to 
tme  back  that  ve'y  indenti- 
1  hund'ed-dollar  bill." 
The  pawnshop  keeper  was 
spitious.  He  carried  the  bill 

the  window  and  subjected 

to  minute  scrutiny.  Then 

left  another  man  to  watch 
j  uvius  while  he  plunged 
'roBs  the  street  to  the  bank. 
1  hen  he  returned  the  bill  was 
j  11  in  his  hand  and  the  frown 
inained  on  his  forehead.  But 
'  had  discovered  that  the 
jjney  was  genuine. 

"Looks  funny,"  he  mut- 
<ed. 

|j "  Good  s'curity,"  interjected 
Ijviua.  "Tha's  what  you 
IwHy  desiahs,  ain't  it?" 


The  pawn  ticket  was  made  out  and  handed  across  the 
counter  with  seven  ten-dollar  bills  and  one  five.  Pluvius 
departed,  chuckling.  The  money  lender  remained  consid- 
erably ill  at  ease. 

Pluvius  knew  where  Florian  was  to  be  found.  He  was 
there,  lounging  disdainfully  on  the  curb  before  the  Cham- 
pion Theater.  Pluvius  accelerated  his  pace  at  sight  of  his 
prey  and  conscripted  an  expression  of  worry  which  he 
plastered  all  over  his  face.  He  pretended  to  hurry  by 
the  Champion  Theater,  then  stopped  as  though  sight  of 
Florian  was  the  last  thing  he  had  expected,  and  the  most 
desirable. 

"  Evenin',  Mistuh  Slappey." 

"  Right  back  at  you,  Mistuh  Jackson." 

Pluvius  sidled  confidentially  closer.  "Ise  in  a  pickle, 
Brother  Slappey." 

"Is  you?"  Florian  was  disinterestedly  aloof. 

"I  is.  Ise  got  me  a  date  out  to  the  Fair  Groun's  to  fix 
up  my  areoplane  an'  gotting  to  be  there  is  costin'  me 
twen'y-five  dollars." 

Florian  exhibited  the  faintest  flash  of  interest.  "Says 
which?" 

"  Says  I  is  in  a  pickle.  I  is  got  to  — —  Say,  wha's  the 
matter  with  you  makin'  that  twen'y-five  dollars?" 
"Me?" 

"I  don'  know  many  gen'lemen  in  Bummin'ham  which 
has  money,  Brother  Slappey.  Now  here" — Pluvius  deftly 
produced  the  fresh  pawn  ticket  and  flashed  it  under 
Florian's  nose — "is  a  pawn  ticket  which  I  owns.  Read  it." 

Florian  did  so.  Then  he  shook  his  head.  "That  don' 
make  no  sense,  Mistuh  Jackson.  The  writin'  on  it  says 
you  done  borried  sevumty-five  dollars  on  a  hund'ed-dollar 
bill." 

"Yassuh,  Brother  Slappey.  I  done  that  same.  I  is  fo' a 
long  time  had  a  pretickeler  'fectionate  intrust  in  that  bill, 
an'  I  craves  to  git  it  back.  It's  my  lucky  bill.  But  I  is 
jes'  be'n  called  out  to  the  Fair  Groun's  an'  I  needs 
sevumty-five  dollars  cash  money  an'  ain't  got  the  time  to 
git  it  outen  the  bank.  I  needs  it  right  now  too.  If'n  you 
wan's  to  make  twen'y-five  dollars  Ise  willin'  to  sell  this 
ticket  fo'  sevumty-five.  You  cashes  it  fo'  one  hund'ed." 

Florian  inspected  the  pawn  ticket  closely.  "You  sells 
me  a  hund'ed-dollar  ticket  fo'  sevumty-five  dollars?" 

"  I  does.  I  needs  the  cash  money  right  now." 

Out  came  Florian's  wallet  and  seventy-five  dollars  of  his 
hard-won  money  was  counted  into  the  eager  hands  of 
Pluvius  Jackson.  Pluvius  surrendered  the  ticket  to  Florian 
and  turned  away. 

Over  his  shoulder  he  flung  a  single  admonition:  " Think 
it  over,  Florian;  think  it  over.  Ain't  nobody  never  put 
nothin'  over  on  you!" 

Florian  thought  it  over.  Then  he  chuckled.  Pluvius  had 
presented  him  with  twenty-five  dollars.  Still  grinning  he 


made  his  way  to  Bud  Peaglar's  Barbecue  Lunch  Room  & 
Billiard  Parlor  and  related  the  details  of  his  coup. 

Bud  Peaglar  let  out  a  wild  yell.  "  Florian !  Did  you  go 
an'  fall  fo'  that  61'  trick?" 

"What  ol'  trick?" 

"Which  this  heah  aviator  feller  went  an'  pulled  on  you?" 

"What  you  talkin'  'bout,  Bud?" 

"Ise  talkin'  that  you  is  stang,  Florian— stang  hahd!" 

"You  says  words,  Bud— but  they  makes  foolishment." 

"Yeh!  Does  they?  How  much  you  paid  fo'  that  pawn 
ticket,  Flo'ian?" 

"  Sevumty-five  dollars.  An'  it  calls  fo'  one  hund'ed." 

"Yeh!  Sho'ly  it  does.  But  when  you  takes  it  down  to  the 
pawn  shop  you  pays  another  sevumty-five  dollars  to  git 
that  hund'ed !  Flo'ian,  what  that  man  has  did  to  you ! " 

The  door  banged  open.  When  it  closed  again  Florian 
had  disappeared! 

It  was  a  grimly  melancholy  Florian  Slappey  who  sought 
the  exclusive  sanctuary  of  his  room  that  night  and  lay 
sprawled  on  the  bed  staring  at  nothing  in  particular  and 
conjuring  up  visions  of  himself  macerating  a  dusky  aviator 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Pluvius  Jackson  and  who 
cried  lustily  and  futilely  for  mercy. 

No  chance  of  keeping  the  story  a  secret.  He  had  him- 
self seen  to  it-that  it  was  the  property  of  all  Birmingham. 
The  blow  was  a  stunner,  a  knockout,  a  disgrace  from  which 
Florian  could  never  recover.  Florian  Slappey,  man  of  the 
world,  dapper,  immaculate,  master  of  the  gentle  art  of 
savoir  vivre — played  for  a  sucker  like  any  field  hand ! 

Florian  vowed  dire  vengeance — but  he  did  it  half- 
heartedly. Here  was  an  opponent  almost  too  worthy  of  his 
steel.  And  meantime,  while  Florian  plotted  revenge, 
Pluvius  Jackson- circulated  triumphantly  through  Dark- 
town  recounting  the  details  of  his  successful  strategy.  And 
as  the  first  and  only,  man  who  had  ever  put  anything 
across  on  Florian  he  received  more  than  his  meed  of  ap- 
plause. 

Florian  was  crushed.  He  saw  the  grins  and  heard  the 
sneers  that  were  meted  out  on  every  hand.  On  one 
occasion  Pluvius  publicly  and  unctuously  thanked  him  for 
his  gift.'  No  indictment  could  possibly  have  been  read 
against  Pluvius  for  failing  to  capitalize  his  triumph. 

The  adulation  Pluvius  was  receiving  mounted  to  his 
head  and  he  made  a  single  tactical  blunder.  He  let  Miss 
Butterfly  Gryson'  see  that  he  thought  considerable  of  him- 
self. 

All  along,  Butterfly  had  been  conscious  of  that  fact,  but 
she  had  seen  also  that,  beneath  the  veneer  of  ego  there  was 
probably  a  sterling,  person  in  Mr.  Pluvius  Jackson.  Now, 
however,  he  boasted  openly,  and  the  first-person  tenor  of 
his  conversations  with 
her  did  not.  prove 
overly  flattering.. 

(Continued  on 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY 

IN  MY  childhood  I  was  informed  from  a  source  which  I 
then  believed  to  be  reliable  that  sometimes  the  telling 
of  lies  was  not  only  permissible  but  even  desirable. 
However,  it  seemed  that  the  lies  must  be  of  a  certain  brand 
in  order  to  get  by,  and  the  trade-mark  which  they  bore  was 
"White." 

The  source  was  my  father  and  the  occasion  for  this 
explanation  arose  immediately  after  my  having  overheard 
him  tell  a  friend  that  there  was  no  more  liquor  in  the  house, 
whereas  I  was  positively  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  full 
quart  in  the  bathroom  medicine  chest,  and  in  my  childish 
innocence  had  not  shown  sufficient  reticence  about  dis- 
playing my  knowledge. 

Now  I  do  not  make  this  statement  with  any  desire  to 
mislead  the  reader  in  regard  to  my  age.  No,  there  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  pose  as  an  infant  prodigy  who 
broke  into  print  at  the  age  of  two,  as  this  seeming  reference 
to  prohibition  would  imply.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  my 
theme  to  show  the  interesting  fact  that  in  our  part  of  the 
world  liquor  was  rare  even  in  those  long  enough  past  days 
of  my  infancy.  So  were  bathrooms  to  keep  it  in,  for  that 
matter,  the  neighbors  mostly  using  the  same  tub  Satur- 
days and  Mondays;  or  so  they  claimed.  I  can  only  vouch 
for  the  Monday  part. 

But  to  return  to  my  father.  I  made  the  bad  break 
of  persistently  and  audibly  calling  his  attention  to  this 
error  of  his,  and  when  Mr.  Butternut  had  gone  away  cack- 
ling with  amusement  my  parent  explained  to  me  the 
difference  between  lies  and  white  lies.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  give  this  dissertation  to  you  in  detail — but  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  discourse  seemed  to  be  that  if  the  other 
fellow  told  it  it  was  a  lie,  but  if  you  told  it  yourself  it  was  a 
white  lie.  There  was  no  reason,  he  further  explained,  why 
my -father  should  have  shared  his  expensive  bottle  of  rye, 
which  had  cost  him  one  whole  dollar,  with  Mr.  Butternut, 
who  had  no  claim  on  it  beyond  being  father's  best  friend. 
At  least  that's  how  I  doped  out  what  he  told  me. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  my  interview  with  my 
father  is  more  or  less  typical,  and  if  so  it  undoubtedly 
explains  many  things.  For  instance,  it  probably  explains 
lawyers,  salesmen,  real-estate  operators,  motion-picture 
salaries  and  automobile  insurance  agents.  But  it  does  not 
and  never  can  explain  the  lies  which  two  people  who  are 
struggling  against  matrimony  tell  to  each  other. 

Of  course  after  father  set 
me  right  I  came  to  realize 
how  a  few  white  lies  would 
help  to  make  the  operation 
of  the  burglary  business,  the 
sale  of  oil  stock  and  other 
difficult  units  of  our  social 
structure  a  whole  lot 
nearer  to  painless.  So 
far  so  good.   But  we 


T  O  JV  Y      S  A 


The  It-Makes-You-Sllm  Cut  to  a 
Dress  Is  the  Unklndest  Cut  of  All 


*//*«««  Wum  a  Statue  In  the  Middle  of  the  Garden,  a  Famous  Venus  —  "  Venus  Among  the 
Mosquitoes,-'  I  Think  It  Is  Called 


are  an  immoderate  race;  we  never 
know  when  to  quit.  We  go  to  such 
extremesl.  Why,  for  example, 
should  we  carry  the  idea  into  our 
courtships?  And  yet  it  is  just 
there  that  the  lily  lie  flourishes 
like  a  new  Western  city. 

Positively, 
when  I  re- 
member some 
of  the  things  I 
said  to  George 
out  in  the 
hammock  up 
at  Lake  Mer- 
rihaha  that 
summer  I 
weaken  about 
my  disbelief 
in  that  hell 
stuff,  honest  I 
do  !  Gosh ! 
Wouldn't  it  be 
awful  if  it 
turned  out 

there  was  such  a  place,  after  all? 
The  only  consolation  I  get  out  of 
the  thought  is  that,  of  course, 
George  would  be  there,  too,  and 
I'm  sort  of  used  to  George  now, 
and  would  miss  him  in  spite  of 
everything.  And  that  is  no  white 
lie  told  for  the  benefit  of  the 

audience  like  some  of  the  things  I  say  about  him  to  my 
women  friends  on  Bridge  Thursday.  As  for  what  George 
says  of  me — well,  I  know  he  claims  he's  got  the  finest 
little  hard-working,  savingest  little  wife 
in  the  world,  by  Jove,  who  does  her 
darndest  on  his  miserable  little  salary. 
At  least  he  tells  the  boss  so  round  the 
first  of  every  year,  and  it's  worked 
twice,  so  far.  And,  of  course,  I  won't 
say  he's  wrong.  But  no  matter  what 
George  says  aboutme  nowadays, hecan't 
make  me  forget  the  white  lies  he  slipped 
to  me  personally  in  that  hammock. 

When  I  think  of  them  I  wonder  the 
hammock  stood  the  strain.  They  hadn't 
invented  eighty-dollar  cretonne  uphol- 
stered swinging  couches  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  affair  with  some- 
thing resembling  a  coat 
\     hanger  in  each  end  to  keep  it 
open,  and  even  casual  ac- 
quaintances just  naturally 
gravitated  together  as  soon 
as  they  sat  down  in  it.  Well, 
anyway,  the  biggest  strain 
it  underwent  was  probably 
when  George  said  that  he 
would  love  me  just  the  same 
if  I  was  to  get  old  and  fat 
and  gray.  Excepting  perhaps 
when  I  told  George  that  I 
would  never  do  any  of  those 
things.  This  rash  covenant 
was  made  fully  six  months 
before  I  jogged  his 
memory  up  about 
getting  the  license, 
and  also  before  we 
had  even  thought 
of  an  automobile  as 
one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  or  of  the 
difficulties  incident 
to  getting  a  good 
butler,   or  how 
to  exist  in  such 
cramped  quarters 
as  ten  rooms  and 
twelve  baths,  or 
taken  to  getting 
our  chief  exercise 
in   roller  chairs 
at  Atlantic  City. 


One  reason  for  our  pathetic  condition  as  above  statei 
was  that  the  money  we  got  married  on  wouldn't  have  paid 
for  a  flivver,  much  less  for  a  car  or  for  a  general  house 
worker,  much  less  a  butler.  You  see,  George  and  I  were 
deeply  in  love,  and  so  we  were  content  to  marry  on  really 
very  little.  Not  like  young  people  nowadays.  I  suppose  the 
mere  writing  of  those  sentences  is  a  confession  of  approach- 
ing senility.  At  any  rate  I  remember  considering  it  a  sign 
of  age  when  my  father  said  it  to  us.  Yet  we  thought  we  did 
a  fairly  bold  thing  in  tackling  the  big  job  on  forty  dollars  a 
week  plus  what  little  my  mother  could  snitch  out  of  her 
housekeeping  allowance;  but  then,  of  course,  she  and  dad 
had  started  on  fifteen.  I  expect  that  my  son,  as  soon  as  he 
exchanges  long  dresses  for  long  pants,  will  begin  to  talk 
about  marrying  on  two  hundred  a  week,  or  some  such 
ridiculous  sum,  and  that  I  in  my  turn  will  swipe  something 
out  of  the  grocery  account  to  make  it  possible,  the  same  as 
mother  did.  And  heaven  only  knows  what  my  grandson, 
if  grandsons  ever  come  into  style  again,  will  think  he  needs 
for  a  starter! 

Well,  anyway,  we  took  the  plunge  on  forty  per,  and 
thanks  to  the  same  I  kept  my  promise  to  George.  Of 
course,  being  of  a,  for  a  wife,  pretty  equable  disposition,  I 
didn't  grow  old  and  gray  any  faster  than  the  years  de- 
manded; and  anyhow  why  grow  old  and  gray  when  the 
beauty  parlors  need  to  earn  their  living  the  same  as  any- 
body else? 

Neither  did  I  grow  fat.  I  took  a  lot  of  coaling-up  exer- 
cises, with  a  scuttle  for  a  dumb-bell,  and  kept  my  arms 
shapely  by  the  use  of  an  old  home  remedy  known  as  the 
broom.  When  I  went  anywhere  short  of  Buffalo  I  walked, 
and  at  home  I  used  more  elbow  grease  than  I  did  cold 
cream.  Sugar  being  only  five  cents  a  pound  we  didn't 
think  enough  of  it  to  use  very  much,  and  as  for  an  elevator' 
in  our  flat  house — why,  elevator  apartments  with  gas 
stoves  in  'em  cost  seventy  dollars  a  month  or  more,  and  we 
never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing.  We  lived  up  four 
perfectly  good  flights  of  stairs  and  I  used  to  go  down  them 
and  hold  vulgar  converse  with  the  butcher  and  the  grocer  ] 
each  day,  and  then  had  to  climb  up  again  before  I  could 
cook  what  I  had  bought. 

These  stairs  had  their  disadvantages,  it  is  true,  but  the> 
were  an  excellent  test  of  friendship.  In  fact  in  those  dayj 
the  test  of  friends  was  whether  they  would  climb  stairs  I 
see  you,  not  whether  they  would  stay  away  now  that  thf 
booze  was  all  finished  up. 

We  had  our  innocent  diversions  though.  Don't  gel 
away  with  the  idea  that  ours  was  a  life  of  toil  alone 
George  would  sometimes  give  me  the  novelty  of  a  ride  ii 
the  open  trolley,  and  then  again  we  would  climb  two  flight: 
of  stairs  to  the  gallery  of  a  theater;  or  maybe  on  the  nighl 
when  George  was  playing  poker  I  would  climb  four  flight 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  because  those  wer 
flights  which  George  never  cared  to  take.  Or  on  a  Sutula; 
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"George,"  I  Said, 
"This  Dress  Has 
Shrunk  Frightfully  I 


change  without  notice.  Even  the  mystic  f .  o.  b.  is  mistaken 
for  a  harmless  trade-mark  by  many  a  novice.  And  the 
item  we  overlooked  on  our  first  car  was  the  insurance. 

This  was  not  true,  however,  of  the  insurance  men  in  our 
neighborhood.    I  don't  know  if  insurance  men  have  an 
extra  sense  or  a  fourth  dimension  or  what,  but  I'll  say  they 
know  with  unerring  certitude  when  any- 
body in  the  vicinity  buys  a  new  car. 
Why,  we  didn't  really  know  it  ourselves 
until  after  the  salesman  from  whom  we 
bought  our  Climber  had  shoved  a  form 
in  George's  way  and 


ivening  we  would 
ralk  down  to  Wash- 
ngton  Square  from  a  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street  along 
rith  another  couple  of  typical  Greenwich  Villagers  from' 
tur  block,  and  blow  ourselves  to  a  forty-cent  table  d'hote 
'with."  Yes,  they  used  to  throw  it  in !  Remember?  Oh, 
:oy!  Not  a  nickel  more  if  you  took  the  ink,  and  your 
hoice  of  red  or  white — and  fifteen  cents  extra  if  you  had 
i  second  bottle,  which  we  generally  did,  adding  ice  water 
hereto  and  nursing  it  along  far  into  the  Bohemian  night, 
lespite  the  disgusted  looks  of  Tony,  the  waiter,  who  won- 
lered  anxiously  if  we  were  saving  out  enough  to  tip  him. 

Well,  those  shameful  days  of  economy,  hard  work  and 
nexpensive  amusement  eventually  became  a  disgraceful 
orgotten  past.  But  only  after  I  had  worked  and  saved 
ind  mended  our  hosiery  instead  of  throwing  it  away,  and 
rimmed  my  hats  and  scrimped  to  add  to  the  little  old 
avings  account,  and  helped  George  in  every  manner  that 
i  truly  womanly  woman  could.  And  what  was  the  result 
)f  all  this  conscientious  effort,  eh?  Watter  you  think? 
Way,  we  got  prosperous,  that's  what;  and  then,  lo,  as  the 
ashier  says,  came  a  slow  change. 

I  didn't  realize  at  first  what  our  altered  condition  was 
joing  to  mean  to  me,  and  I  actually  enjoyed  moving  into 
in  apartment  with  three  elevators.    At  the  time  there 
leemed  nothing  symbolic  to  me  in  this  surplus  of  elevators. 
Mor  in  the  installation  of  a  telephone  which  brought  my 
marketing  to  my  bedside.  Even  having  a  hired  girl  to  do 
ny  exercises  for  me  appeared  in  a  false  light  at  the  begin- 
ning. Of  course,  though,  we  had  bought  a  vacuum 
:leaner  instead  of  a  mere  broom,  and  had  a  self- 
;tarting  Swede  to  do  the  washing  by  electricity.  So 
he  maid  and  the  houseman,  whom  I  called  a  butler 
intilmyfriendssawhim.werenotexactlyoverexercised. 

I  certainly  thought  George  was  being  awfully  good 
o  me.  And  the  crowning  goodness,  the  pink  penulti- 
nate  act  of  husbandly  kindness  was  when  he  succumbed 

0  two  months  of  nagging  and  bought  a  car. 
Of  course  he  didn't  exactly  buy  it — nobody  does 

jvrite  that,  do  they?  But  he  signed  a  check  and  six 
lotes,  and  they  delivered  the  bus.  And  as  heaven  is 
ny  witness,  at  the  time  I  thought  he  was  doing  me  a 
avor— indeed  I  did. 

,  Well,  it  seems  that  when  we  approximately  bought 
his  car  it  was  just  like  anything  else  that  inexperienced 

,>uyers  buy — full  of  additional  payments  which  the 

.  alesman  had  been  glad  not  to  trouble  us  with  the 
nention  of;  and  anyone  who  can  remember  buying 

'heir  first  automobile,  house  or  installment  piano  will 

1  t  once  understand  me  only  too  well.  After  a  while  a 
■erson  gets  hep  to  transfer  taxes,  back  interest,  direct 

,ax,  state  tax,  luxury  tax,  insurance  and  the  spare 
ire.  But  at  the  first  whack  all  you  seem  to  think  of 

lithe  price  in  the  catalogue  and  you  congratulate  your- 

elf  on  your  acumen  in  noting  that  it  is  subject  to 


murmured  a  hypnotic 
"Just  sign  here."  But 
by  the  time  we  reached 
home,  all  fluttery  and 
proud,  yet  anxious  over 
our  purchase,  the  in- 
surance men  knew  the 
truth. 

Yet  on  my  word  George  hadn't 
told  a  soul  up  to  then  except  the 
elevator  boy;  we  hadn't  seen  any- 
body else  whom  we  knew  well 
enough  to  mention  the  fact  to  in 
a  casual  manner.  And  I  don't  think 
the  elevator  boy  spilled  it,  because 
our  phone  rang  on  the  first  call 
before  the  elevator  could  have 
got  downstairs. 

There  is  certainly  something  un- 
canny about  how  they  do  it;  prob- 
ably every  live  insurance  agent  has 
a  partner  in  the  spirit  world,  and 
as  soon 
as  any- 
body buys 
a  car  the 
office  boy 
sticks  his 
head  in 
the  door  and  says, 
"Mr.  Hoosis, 
you're  wanted  on 
the  ouija  board." 

Well  anyway,  they  know;  that's  a  cinch.  And  pretty 
soon  one  had  George  in  his  power.  By  gollies,  how  I 
hated  that  man.  He  could  think  of  more  ways  to  get 
our  money  than  a  Federal  income-tax  clerk,  and  he  took 
the  last  of  George's  ready  cash  in  return  for  a  bunch  of 
papers  that  looked  a  whole  lot  more  like  a  summons  than 
a  bond. 

I  recall  how  this  agent's  words  shamed  us  into  coming 
across  on  every  count,  though,  of  course,  we  secretly 
believed  ourselves  to  be  the  exceptions  that  proved  the 
average  motor-vehicle  court's  rulings. 

"Of  course  you  want  fire  and  theft,"  said  the  agent,  not 
meaning  that  at  all,  but  you  get  him,  and  so  did  we.  "And 
loss  of  use  and  liability." 

Acccording  to  him  we  were  planning  rather  a  poor  time 
for  ourselves. 

Weagreed toall thesecatastrophes, however;  butwhenhe 
shot  the  next  one  we  balked ."  How  about  collision  ?  "  he  said . 

"Well,  how  about  it?  "  asked  George.  "I  don't  want  any 
collisions." 

"Well, 
you'd  better," 
said  the  agent. 
"You  see  you 
only  pay  us 
about  half  the 
price  of  the  car 


in  advance,  and  then  if  you  break  a  two-dollar  lens  and 
report  it  at  once,  why,  we  replace  it  for  you  free.  It's  a 
very  good  thing." 

He  didn't  explain  just  whom  it  was  so  very  good  for,  but 
George  was  ashamed  to  say  no.  That  insurance  man  had 
a  casual  manner  of  assuming  that  we  wanted  only  the  best 
and  that  if  we  didn't  he  was  mortified  for  us  but  wouldn't 
for  the  world  say  so — he  would  only  let  us  see  it  plainly; 
and  this  manner  of  his  had  just  the  effect  he  thought  it 
would.  So  we  took  collision.  And  then  after  he  had  evi- 
dently decided  there  wasn't  anything  else  he  could  remem- 
ber to  charge  us  for  he  took  up  his  plash  hat,  made  a  rapid 
calculation  on  his  notebook  and  said  two-twenty-five 
would  be  right.  Of  course  he  didn't  mean  that  either.  He 
meant  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  but  he  was  trying  to 
soften  the  blow,  I  suppose.  I'll  give  him  credit  for  that. 
He  would  have  made  a  fine  head  waiter  or  train  robber  if 
his  talent  had  not  led  him  elsewhere.  And  then  he  went 
away.  He  left  us  the  car,  however. 

"I  suppose  it's  ridiculous  to  spend  all  that  money  on 
insurance,"  said  George.  "Because  if  anything  ever  hap- 
pens to  us  it  is  sure  to  be  the  other  fellow's  fault,  and,  he'll 
pay  for  it!" 

"Well,  nothing  will  happen  while  I'm  driving,"  I  as- 
sured him.  "Because  I  mean  to  drive  like  a  human  being, 
not  like  a  road  hog." 

"Great  heavens,  do  you  intend  to  learn  to  drive?"  my 
husband  shrieked.  "Call  back  that  insurance  man.  I 
want  to  put  on  another  couple  of  hundred." 

But  just  the  same,  I  learned.  I'll  say  it  took  courage, 
because  I  am  by  nature  more  of  the  porch  type  of  girl. 
Sort  of  a  short  vamp.  Well  anyway,  I  just  naturally  knew 
that  unless  I  intended  to  get  my  outings  exclusively  by 
sitting  outside  of  places  where  George  had  business  I 
would  have  to  learn  to  drive,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
the  instructor  went  to  a  rest  cure  and  I  went  down  the 
Avenue  alone. 

And  nothing  happened — that  is,  nothing  aside  from  my 
arriving  safely.  That  terrible  car,  which  had  tried  to  go  in 
every  direction  but  the  one  I  desired;  which  had  made 
strange  impolite  sounds  and  stopped  unexpectedly;  which 
had  leaped  at  baby  carriages  and  small  boys  on  bicycles 
in  direct  opposition  to  my  will ;  and  stubbornly  refused  to 
go  into  high  without  grinding  its  teeth  in  prehensile  rage — 
was  conquered.  I  could  drive  without  killing  either  the 
pedestrians,  myself  or  the  engine;  and  this  amazing  fact, 
gradually  merging  into  a  form  of  subconscious  activity, 
opened  up  a  new  world  to  me. 

Gradually  I  came  to  realize  that  I  could  not  walk. 
Distance  and  time  took  on  new  proportions.  For  instance, 
I  always  used  to  walk  the  five  blocks  to  the  Periscope 
Picture  Palace,  but  after  I  got  the  car — nothing  stirring, 
except  on  four  wheels !  As  for  going  downtown  on  foot,  or 
even  over  to  Cousin  Mary's  on  Ninety-sixth — well,  what 
does  a  person  have  a  car  for  anyway? 

On  Sundays,  holidays  and  election  days,  instead  of 
ferrying  over  to  the  Palisades  and  walking  ten  miles  or  less, 
as  we  used  to  before  we  could  afford  not  to,  we  got  out  the 

bus  and  crowded 
our  way  into  the 
procession  which 
packed  the  main 
road  to  the 
most  expensive 
( Continued  on 
Page  108) 
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A RED-FACED  man 
in  a  gray  flannel 
•>  shirt  was  working 
on  the  connections  of  a 
fire-alarm  box.  Beany, 

Gangleshanks  and  the  Tub  paused  to  watch  him.  After  a 
brief  inspection  the  Tub  sought  out  a  convenient  stepping- 
stone  and  sat  down  wearily.  Being  a  vessel  of  heavier 
tonnage  than  either  Beany  or  Gangleshanks,  their  stop- 
and-go  method  of  travel  wearied  him.  The  Tub  considered 
walking  one  of  the  necessary  evils,  to  be  classed  with  get- 
ting up  in  the  morning  or  brushing  the  teeth.  He  preferred 
to  accomplish  such  things  with  one  supreme,  continuous 
effort. 

Beany  and  Gangleshanks,  however,  believed  in  self- 
education.  This  was  fortunate,  for  their  weekly  school 
reports  showed  that  it 
was  the  only  kind  which 
they  did  sanction.  On 
this  afternoon  they  had 
not  wasted  a  moment 
since  school  let  out.  At 
the  corner  of  Main  and 
Berkeley  streets  they 
had  studied  art  from  a 
gentleman  in  a  brimless 
straw  hat  who  was  oblit- 
erating a  Liberty  Bond 
appeal  with  a  three-foot 
boiled  ham.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  block  they 
had  taken  a  lesson  in 
engineering  from  a  city 
official  who  was  at- 
tempting to  bail  out  a 
manhole  with  an  old 
broom. 

Now  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  receive 
some  instruction  in  ap- 
plied electricity. 

They  had  passed  this 
fire  box  so  often  that  its 
familiarity  had  robbed 
it  of  any  special  interest. 
Now,  under  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  red-faced 
man,  it  assumed  new 
possibilities.  Beany 
noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  raised  silver  letters 
on  its  crimson  front.  He 
read  them  aloud,  as  he 
read  everything  from 
street- car  ads  to 
moving- picture  head- 
ings, apparently  under 

the  impression  that  no  one  else  was  similarly  gifted. 

"  In  case  o'  fire  break  the  glass  an'  pull  down  the 
hook."  He  digested  this  information  for  several  seconds. 
"  Fire  where?  "  he  asked. 

The  man  paused  in  his  work  and  looked  blankly  at  them. 
Beany  noticed  that  his  face  exactly  matched  the  box,  and 
wondered  if  this  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. He  pointed  to  the  letters. 

"Fire  where?"  he  repeated. 

The  man  peered  round  the  side  of  the  box  at  the  in- 
scription as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 

"In  your  gran'mother's  room,"  he  said  finally,  and 
resumed  his  work. 

Beany  could  think  of  no  appropriate  reply  to  this  re- 
mark. He  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there  was  a 
joke  concealed  in  it  somewhere.  He  made  a  face  which 
might  pass  for  a  laugh  if  there  had  been  a  joke  and  as  a 
mere  nervous  twitch  if  there  had  not. 

The  red-faced  man  looked  up  again  after  a  few  moments 
and  seemed  surprised  to  find  them  still  there. 

"She  ain't  got  a  fire  in  it,  has  she?"  he  asked. 

Beany  shook  his  bead  doubtfully,  without  venturing 
further  comment.  The  Tub  remained  comatose.  He  had 
little  mechanical  ambition.  If  there  was  anything  inter- 
esting to  be  seen  he  was  satisfied  to  learn  about  it  at  second 
hand  later  in  the  afternoon. 

When  they  finally  moved  on  once  more  he  fell  in  behind 
them  without  a  word.  In  the  middle  of  the  block  they 
turned,  cut  across  the  uncut  lawn  of  a  vacant  house  and 
disappeared  down  the  drive.  They  were  headed  toward 
an  old  barn  which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  deep  lot.  Both 
the  barn  and  house  belonged  to  the  Tub's  father,  who 
dabbled  in  real  estate  outside  of  business  hours. 

They  entered  the  barn  through  a  small  door  cut  into 
one  of  the  panels  of  the  lar^e  one.  Gangleshanks  shut  this 
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carefully  after  them  and  bolted  it  on  the  inside,  having 
looked  out  first  to  see  if  they  had  been  followed. 

A  short  ladder  lay  on  its  side  in  the  rear  of  the  barn. 
Beany  raised  this  so  that  its  end  came  almost  to  the  edge 
of  a  trapdoor  in  the  ceiling. 

"Got  everythin'?" 

"Yep.   Go  ahead." 

They  climbed  the  ladder  and  disappeared  through  the 
hole  one  after  another.  Then  a  hand  appeared  and  the 
ladder  rose  jerkily  after  them.  They  were  in  a  loft  formed 
by  the  sloping  roof  of  the  barn.   It  appeared  to  have  been 
used  in  the  past  principally  for  the  storage  of  dust.  There 
were  stalactites  of  dust  hanging  from  the  rafters.  Small 
puffs  of  it  rose  from  the  floor  as  they  walked 
across  it.    A  beam  of  sunlight  struggling 
through  the  single  window  disclosed  myriads 
of  particles  chasing  one 
another  languidly  round 
and  round.  The  very  air 


He  Opened  a  Cigar  Box  With  Much  Ceremony  and  Brought  Forth  Three  Half-Smoked 
Cigarettes.    "Why  Don't  You  Fellas  Mark  'Em?"  He  Complained 

smelt  dusty,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  con- 
taminated by  any  outside  influences.  The  window  was  not 
of  the  modern  kind  which  opens. 

At  one  end  of  the  loft  was  a  trapeze.  At  the  other  a 
pair  of  rusty  flying  rings  hung  dejectedly.  An  old  couch, 
which  had  long  since  parted  company  with  its  buttons  and 
whose  springs  had  exploded  in  some  places  and  receded  in 
others,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  By  its  side  was  a 
kitchen  table  in  a  constant  state  of  indecision  as  to  which 
three  legs  it  would  stand  on.  A  number  of  antique  maga- 
zines were  scattered  about.  All  these  comforts  were 
explained  by  a  large  pasteboard  sign  nailed  above  the 
window  on  which  was  printed  "Invincubel  Athletic 
Club." 

Beany  threw  himself  carefully  on  the  sofa.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  skill  and  experience  was  necessary  to 
execute  this  maneuver,  for  the  sofa  was  as  tricky  as  a 
bucking  horse.  Having  established  a  balance,  he  gazed 
appreciatively  about  him. 

To  an  ordinary  observer  the  quarters  of  the  Invin- 
cubel Athletic  Club  would  have  contained  little  to 
allure.  In  fact  an  unimaginative  person  like  Mrs.  Heming- 
way would  probably  have  called  it  a  filthy  hole.  That 
would  have  been  because  she  could  not  see  it  with  Beany's 
eyes.  The  latter  had  once  taken  a  trip  to  New  York  with 
his  father.  They  had  dined  at  the  University  Club.  His 
present  surroundings  represented  to  him  the  luxury  and 
comfort  which  he  had  observed  there. 

Ganglesl  anka  oooned  a  drawer  in  the  table  and  took 
out  a  cigar  box.  This  he  opened  with  much  ceremony  and 


brought  forth  three  half- 
smoked  cigarettes. 
Br      tony      s  jt  R  g  "Why  don't  you  fellas 

mark  'em?"  he  com- 
plained. 

"I  did,"  said  Beany.  "Mine's  marked  with  a  pencil." 
"Mu-mu-mine's  the  shortest,"  stammered  the  Tub, 
who  considered  the  consumption  of  tobacco  more  of  a 
grace  than  an  enjoyment.    He  was  willing  to  waive 
hygiene  in  order  to  reduce  quantity. 

Gangleshanks  studied  the  three  half-burned  cigarettes 
once  more  and  then  distributed  them.  Selecting  a  match 
from  the  cigar  box,  he  lit  his  own,  blew  out  the  match  and 
passed  the  box  to  Beany. 

"Say,"  exclaimed  the  latter  with  withering  contempt, 
"don't  you  know  you're  supposed  to  light  mine  first?" 

"Who  was  your  nigger  servant  last  year?"  inquired 
Gangleshanks  with  dignity. 

"That  shows  all  you  know  about  smoking!"  cried 
Beany.  "You  always  light  everybody  else's  cigarette 
before  you  light  your  own." 

"My  father  doesn't,"  asserted  Gangleshanks  stoutly. 
"Father  calls  a  fella  that  lights  his  own  first  a  Cornell 
man." 

"  Maybe  that's  it,"  compromised  Gangleshanks,  willing 
to  drop  the  subject. 

The  Tub  lit  his  cigarette,  and  having  failed  to  acquire 
the  sofa  lay  down  on  a  long,  coffinlike  packing  box,  which 
was  the  third  and  last  article  of  furniture  on  the  inven- 
•  tories  of  the  Invin- 

cubel  Athletic 
Club. 

Beany  reclined 
with  as  much  ease 
as  the  eccentricities 
of  the  couch  would 
permit. 

Filling  his  mouth 
with  smoke,  he  be- 
gan to  let  it  trickle 
slowly  out. 

Then,  feeling  a 
cough  approach- 
ing, he  blew  it  forth 
hastily  in  a  great 
blast. 

"  Did  you  ever 
see  anybody  send 
in  an  alarm?"  he 
asked  finally. 

Gangleshanks 
shook  his  head. 

"Golly  day,  I  bet 
they  can  go  !  " 
Beany  blew  a  sec- 
ond cloud  of  smoke 
through  his  pursed 
lips,  and  wondered 
if  this  was  the  way 
his  father  felt  when 
he  went  down  to 
his  club  on  Satur- 
day nights.    "I'm  goin'  to  keep  my  eyes  out  for  fires 
an'  see  if  I  can't  ring  in  one  some  time." 
"Me  too,"  said  Gangleshanks. 

The  Tub  said  nothing.  He  was  engaged  in  grinding  his 
cigarette  to  a  pulp  under  his  heel  so  that  his  fellow  club- 
men might  not  discover  how  much  of  it  was  left. 

"Do  you  s'pose  if  I  broke  the  glass  every  fire  engine  in 
the  city  would  come  runnin'  up?" 

"Sure  they  would,"  replied  Gangleshanks;  "before  you 
could  say  Jack  Robinson." 

Beany  thought  this  over,  his  lips  forming  Mr.  Robin- 
son's name  several  times.  After  a  few  experiments  he  felt 
that  Gangleshanks  had  slightly  overstated  the  case.  The 
cigarette  had  made  him  feel  languid.  Gangleshanks  se- 
lected one  of  the  periodicals  from  the  table  and  began  to 
read.  It  was  entitled  Pearl  Handled  Pete;  or  The  Ranch- 
man's Peril.  The  Tub  had  relapsed  into  a  doze. 

"How  hard  d'you  s'pose  'tis  to  break  the  glass?"  asked 
Beany,  after  a  long'  silence. 

Gangleshanks  was  unaware  of  the  question.  Pearl 
Handled  Pete  was  one  of  those  tales  which  guaranteed  a 
blood  letting  with  the  minimum  waste  of  ink  and  paper. 
The  ranchman  had  been  just  faced  with  both  barrels  of 
P.  H.  Pete's  famous  guns.  "You  cowardly  cur!"  he  said, 
folding  his  arms.    "  Shoot  f" 

"How  hard  d'you  s'pose  it  would  be?"  insisted  Beany. 
Gangleshanks  looked  up  impatiently. 
"What're  you  talkin'  about?"  he  asked. 
"The  glass !  The  glass !  Can't  you  understand  English? 
Golly  day!  You  can't  remember  a  thing  two  seconds!" 
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He  Won't  Burn  I 
He's  Too  Fat  t  " 
Cried  a  Voice 
Which  Sounded 
Like  That  of 
the  Bad' Blooded 
Young  Man 

"  Can  so !  I  don't  keep  talk- 
lg  about  the  same  thing  all 
ay  though.  Ask  the  Tub.  I 
aven't  time  to  tell  you  every- 
tiing." 

Beany  forgot  all  about  the 
latter  until  the  following 

jorning,  when  he  was  proceeding  unenthusiastically  to- 
rard  school.  He  noted  the  fire  box  in  its  accustomed 
lace.  It  reminded  him  of  a  red-faced  bully  defying  the 
rorld  to  hit  him  if  it  dared.  He  thought  of  it  again  during 
he  morning  along  with  sundry  other  matters  which  had 
o  bearing  on  his  education. 

On  his  return  from  school  he  made  several  passes  at  the 
ox  with  his  fist;  then,  observing  a  policeman,  he  con- 
inued  on  his  way,  making  ugly  jabs  and  side  swipes  at  the 
ir  in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  this  was  merely  an 
rm  exercise  in  which  he  indulged  while  walking. 

The  human  senses  have  a  happy  way  of  adapting  them- 
elves  to  their  surroundings  by  disregarding  certain  sights 
,nd  sounds  which  would  otherwise  become  unbearable 
hrough  the  monotony  of  repetition.  By  means  of  this 
natinct  of  selection  we  are  able  to  ignore  the  constant 
lashing  of  telegraph  poles  past  the  windows  of  a  train, 
he  roaring  of  a  falls  or  the  frequent  passing  of  street  cars 
n  the  night.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot  turn 
na  senses  on  and  off  like  a  water  tap.  Once  these  impres- 
ions  have  been  voluntarily  registered  on  the  field  of 
:onsciousness,  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  be  submerged 
tgain. 

Such  was  the  relationship  between  Beany  and  the 
ire  box,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it  in  just  those 
erms.  He  had  turned  on  the  faucet  and  was  unable 

0  shut  it  off  again.  What  had  formerly  been  an  un- 
mportant  part  of  the  general  landscape  now  became 

1  living  pest  which  mocked  him  from  every  corner 
elegraph  pole,  daring  him,  tantalizing  him,  taking 
:very  advantage  of  his  curiosity. 

The  box  near  the  Invincubel  headquarters  was  the 
nost  belligerent.  Each  time  he  passed  it  seemed  to 
rry:  "You  don't  dare!  Yellow!" 

Once  he  tried  throwing  stones  at  it.  He  received  such  a 
rifht,  however,  when  one  of  them  hit  the  box  just  over 
,he  glass  that  he  never  repeated  the  experiment. 

At  first  Gangleshanks  took  but  little  interest  in  the 
natter.  Gradually,  however,  Beany  made  him  feel  the 
antalization  of  it.  It  was  like  painting  "Danger"  on  a 
loor  and  then  leaving  it  unlocked. 

Beany  would  stand  silently  before  the  box  for  minutes 
it  a  time.  This  was  of  itself  proof  that  most  unusual 
hings  were  going  on  in  his  mind.  He  pictured  to  himself 
he  results  of  the  simple  operation  described  on  the  cover. 
Kt  a  motion  of  his  finger  the  big  red  motors  would  begin 
o  roar.    Street  cars  would  stop.    Automobiles  would 


crowd  to  the  curb.  Traffic  policemen  would  wave  their 
arms.  The  movement  of  a  city  would  pause  momentarily 
just  because  Beany  Fleming  said  so. 

Even  the  most  alluring  things,  however,  must  give  way 
to  the  march  of  events.  An  individual  who  advertised 
himself  as  the  Human  Fly  arrived  in  town,  and  proceeded 
to  climb  the  face  of  the  Ludlow  Building  in  defiance 
of  Newton  and  police  regulations,  thereby  giving  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  ambition  of  every  boy  in 
town.  The  fire  alarm  was  momentarily  eclipsed. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  they  sat  once  more  in 
the  Invincubel  Athletic  Club  discussing  the  virtues 
of  the  Human  Fly  and  the  possibilities  of  a  similar 
career,  provided  one  began  early  enough — and  lived 
long  enough.  They  stimulated  their  minds  with  three 
more  cigarettes  borrowed  from  Mr.  Fleming's  box. 
Tobacco  had  been  introduced  among  the  Invincubels 
when  athletics  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  and  the 
life  of  the  institution  had  been  threatened.  None  of 
them  enjoyed  it  especially,  but  each  felt  that  such  an 
admission  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  So  they 
puffed  stoically  on  with  much  outward  gusto  and  con- 
siderable inward  discomfort.  The  real  thrill  was  born 
of  the  necessity  of  kissing  their  parents  while  the  traces 
of  their  guilt  most  easily  detected  were  upon  them. 

Beany  found  that  by  holding  his  breath  his 
chances  were  reasonably  good,  though  fate  had 
almost  overtaken  him  one  evening  when  Mrs. 
Fleming,  after  sniffing  at  his  clothing,  remarked 
to  her  husband:  "I  think  it's  dreadful  how 
your  smoke  gets  into  everything.  Even  Beany 
smells  of  tobacco  just  from  being  in  the  room 
with  you." 

There  was  a  dreadful  moment  of  suspense 
until  Mr.  Fleming  had  replied  in  a  vaguely  un- 
complimentary manner  that  if  it  wasn't  to- 
bacco it  would  be  something  else. 

The  danger  had  been  lessened  by  the  discov- 
ery at  Mrs.  McGruder's  candy  shop  of  a  re- 
markably strong  peppermint  ball.  Two  or  three  of 
these  would  have  counteracted  ammonia. 

Beany  pinched  out  his  cigarette  and  replaced  it  in 
the  cigar  box.  He  was  of  the  Oriental  school,  which 
deems  a  few  puffs  ample. 

"Got  any  pep'mint  balls?"  asked  Gangleshanks, 
immediately  doing  likewise. 

Beany  searched  through  the  drawer. 
"Not  a  one,"  he  said. 
"Le's  go  down  to  Mrs.  McGruder's." 
The  Tub,  who  had  acquired  the  sofa,  yawned. 
"I  think  I'll  stay  here." 
"An'  let  us  go  down  an'  get  'em  for  you,  I  s'pose,"  re- 
marked Gangleshanks  indignantly. 

"I  du-du-du-don't  feel  good,"  explained  the  Tub. 
"Rats!" 

"Golly  day,  let  him  stay  there!"  said  Beany  con- 
temptuously. "We  don't  need  him." 

"I  should  say  not!"  Before  they  had  lowered  the 
ladder  the  Tub's  eyes  were  shut.  Before  they  had  reached 
the  bottom  he  was  happily  dozing. 

"Le's  take  the  ladder  away,"  suggested 
Beany.  His  alert  mind  seldom  missed 
such  opportunities.  Gangleshanks  agreed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  ladder  was  placed 


on  its  side  in  the  corner  of  the  barn.  They  departed,  much 
pleased  with  their  cleverness. 

Their  errand  was  not  a  pressing  one,  and  their  progress 
was  in  consequence  rather  Pickwickian.  The  fire  box  once 
more  claimed  their  attention.  Beany  rapped  on  the  glass 
with  his  knuckle. 

"  I  bet  I  could  break  it  just  doin'  that,"  he  said. 

"You  better  not  monkey.  There's  nothin'  they'd  like 
more'n  sendin'  you  to  jail." 

"I  don't  see  how  they're  goin'  to  send  you  to  jail," 
argued  Beany.  "S'pose  you  think  there's  a  fire  when 
there  isn't?  They  can't  send  you  to  jail  for  bein'  mistaken. 
Golly  day,  if  you  think  there's  a  fire  you  certainly  ought 
to  turn  in  the  alarm ! " 

Gangleshanks  considered  this  logic  for  some  time,  his 
head  on  one  side. 

"I  guess  that  wouldn't  do  much  good,"  he  concluded 
finally.  "The  firemen  'ud  be  so  sore  'cause  you'd  got  'em 
out  o'  bed  they'd  put  you  in  jail  anyways." 

He  had  heard  his  father  often  speak  of  getting  into  his 
clothes  like  a  fireman.  He  concluded  therefore  that  all 
firemen  spent  their  idle  moments  in  bed.  They  continued 
to  argue  this  point  half-heartedly  until  they  reached  Mrs. 
McGruder's.  That  good  woman's  husband  was  sitting  in 
the  window  reading  a  newspaper.  As  a  drawing  card  Mr. 
McGruder  ranked  on  a  par  with  the  candy  his  wife  sold. 
He  indulged  in  snuff,  which  in  itself  would  have  been 
enough  to  hold  the  public  interest. 

As  an  added  inducement,  however,  he  maintained  one 
foot  constantly  swathed  in  bandages  and  supported  on  a 
kitchen  chair. 

This  foot  had  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
among  the  store's  customers.  Once  while  waiting  with  his 
mother  in  a  doctor's  office  Beany  had  looked  into  a  medical 
book.  Among  other  enjoyable  horrors  he  discovered  a 
colored  picture  of  a  foot  from  which  the  skin  had  been 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  position  of  the  muscles.  He 
had  immediately  concluded  that  Mr.  McGruder's  foot 
must  look  like  this.  By  throwing  in  a  few  revolting  details 
of  his  own  invention  he  had  focused  the  attention  of  the 
entire  neighborhood  on  that  gentleman's  extremity. 

Mystery  had  tended  to  give  Mr.  McGruder  a  reputation 
as  an  oracle.  This  was  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  shop.  He  was  conscious  of  his  power,  and  enjoyed  it. 
A  question  having  been  presented  to  him,  he  would  lower 
his  spectacles  to  the  end  of  his  nose  and  look  at  the  speaker 
intently  for  several  seconds  as  if  unable  to  believe  that 
such  a  simple  problem  should  have  been  offered  for  his 
consideration.  He  would  then  pronounce  a  verdict  with 
unqualified  decision.  Mr.  McGruder's  mind  was  clear- 
cut  on  any  subject  not  related  to  his  own  affairs.  Those 
he  left  to  his  wife. 

(Continued  on  Page  160) 


The  Box  Broke  Forth  Into  a  Series  of  Wheexes  and 
Clicks,  and  Then  Lapsed  Once  More  Into  Immobility 
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OH,  YES,"  I  said  to  my  husband  just  before 
I  left  New  York,  "I'll  come  back  a  sylph, 
you'll  see.   What  with  the  shortage  of  food 
and  the  scarcity  of  sugar  and  butter  we  hear  of  over  there, 
I  shall  lose  pounds." 

My  husband,  who  is  entirely  sick  of  the  whole  subject 
of  woman's  banting,  merely  put  on  the  bored  mask  he 
wears  when  I  tell  him  that  for  his  dear  sake  I  am  denying 
myself  extras  of  cream  and  sweets,  so  as  to  grow  nearer  to 
his  elegant  ideal.  After  one  lightning  glance  at  me  he 
refuses  to  note  the  all-important  disappearing  ounces, 
because  they  are  not  pounds.  I  admit  the  subject  has  its 
limitations  as  a  topic  of  interest  from  men's  point  of  view, 
though  the  results  we  obtain  seem  to  please  them. 

But — and  it  is  a  mighty  but— instead  of  a  shortage  I 
find  a  distinct  longage  in  everything;  even  the  bill  has 
grown  to  twice  its  prewar  length,  and  as  I  am  too  old  and 
hardened  a  Parisian  to  count  in  American  dollars,  with 
the  advantageous  exchange,  when  l  am  in  Paris,  I  rather 
gasp  at  the  totals  presented  to  one  in  the  most  charming 
possible  way  at  the  end  of  the  ritual. 

For  a  ritual  it  is.  After  you  have  edged  your  knees  round 
the  corner  of  the  table  and  sat  down  a  bit  ungracefully  on 
the  cushioned  seat  that  runs  round  the  wall,  or  selected  the 
table  with  the  prettiest  view  if  you  are  lunching  out  of 
doors,  some  unnoticed  slave  slips  a  square  of  something 
both  hard  and  soft  under  your  feet.  That  is  the  opening 
gun.  Personally  my  feet  come  in  easy  contact  with  the 
most  distant  floor — I  never  dangle — so  I  just  touch  the 
cushion  with  my  toe  to  be  sure  it  is  there  in  proper  grandeur, 
and  then  ignore  it. 

Who's  Who  on  the  Wine  List 

NEXT,  something  ordinary  in  uniform,  called  a  chasseur, 
comes  and  takes  your  wraps,  if  you  feel  like  yielding 
them  up.  But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  handing  your  gloves 
and  small  neck  fur  to  the  maitre  d'hotel,  as  I  saw  one  pretty 
but  unsophisticated  bourgeoise  do  the  other  evening  in  a 
very  smart  restaurant.  The  maitre  d'hotel  of  course  refused 
to  touch  them,  but  a  garqon  took  them,  and  allowed  him- 
self the  luxury  of  a  long  and  humorous  thrusting  out  of 
the  lower  lip  as  he  bestowed  the  disdained  trifles  on  the 
chasseur. 

My  meals  in  Paris  have  run  practically  the  whole  gamut, 
from  the  small  cafes  of  the  former  Latin  Quarter—  now  really 
suffering  the  eclipse  our  fathers  have  rubbed  into  us  for 
years — meals  served  in  a  small  room  at  little  tables 
crowded  together — to  sumptuous,  carefully  weighed  selec- 
tions, chosen  with  no  regard  but  the  instinctive  one  of  the 
waiter  for  calories  and  what-do-you-callums. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student,  Georgette— then  a 
sparkling  Anna  Held— served  us  with  lightning  speed  to 
a  soup,  a  plat  du  jour  and  a  compote  or  fruit  which,  with 
a  demi-tasse,  came  to 
about  one  franc  eighty 
centimes.  Nowadays 
Georgette  has  moved  up 
into  the  better  class  of 
cheaper  cafes,  and  the 
same  meal  has  moved 
up,  too,  to  six  or  seven 
f  ran  cs .  We  lef  t  the  first 
cafe  where  we  made  her 
acquaintance  because 
the  goat's  meat  and 
horseflesh  were  becom- 
ing a  little  bit  too  ob- 
vious, disguised  as  rom- 
steck  or  Chateaubriand. 

I  dined  at  Georgette's 
table  recently  for  old 
sake's  sake,  and  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  as 
we  talked  of  old  times 
and  the  vanished  Span- 
iards, English  and 
Americans  who  had 
formed  her  devoted 
clientele  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  She 
IB  just  as  pretty  as  ever, 
only  a  bit  paler;  just  as 
capable  and  quick,  her 
bright  hair  done  in 
exactly  the  same  way, 
springing  back  from 
above  her  charming, 
glancing  eyes.  Her  ad- 
dition, with  its  queer 
long  French  fives,  has 
the  same  dash  and 
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individuality  that  used  to  please  black-eyed  Gos6,  the  well- 
known  Spanish  artist,  who  would  not  have  considered  he 
was  dining  if  he  had  sat  at  some  other  waitress'  table. 

Well,  we  are  all  outwardly  much  grander  nowadays,  but 
inside  we  love  the  same  old  Paris  ways,  and  they  tug  at  us 
across  the  ocean  every  time  the  trees  bud. 

Where  shall  I  begin?  Suppose,  as  it  is  a  heavenly  warm 
day  with  just  an  iced  edge  of  refreshment  on  the  air,  we  go 
out  to  the  Chateau  de  Madrid  in  the  Bois  for  luncheon? 
Carried  unanimously.  My  spirits  rise,  if  it  is  possible, 
even  higher  at  the  thought  of  this  party — it  is  so  wonderful 
to  feel  that  all  Paris  lies  before  you  to  explore,  as  soon  as 
you  step  out  of  your  iron  gateway  into  the  busy  street. 

A  fussy  taxi  chugs  you  out  to  the  Bois,  and  you  pass 
under  the  great  gateway  with  its  emblazoned  kingly  figure 
on  horseback  over  the  door.  Into  a  cool  sun-dappled  court 
you  emerge,  with  great  trees  waiting  to  screen  you  from 
the  sky's  glare,  and  form  elusive  barriers  of  black  trunks, 
round  which  you  glimpse  gay  parties  seated  at  ease  in 
wicker  armchairs,  flirting,  laughing,  intelligent  eyes  flash- 
ing— caught  in  the  act  of  a  truly  Parisian  ceremony,  the 
great  art  of  eating  well.  Here  and  there  where  the  sun 
rays  are  most  curious,  big  striped  umbrellas  spring  into 
being. 

"Eh  Men!  mes  enfants,  qu'est-ce  qu' on  va  manger?  Some- 
thing cold,  perhaps?" 

"Yes,  yes,  something  cold  will  be  just  the  thing." 

Suppose  we  begin  with  hors  d'ceuvres.  Quickly  the  table 
is  dotted  with  little  boats  and  dishes  containing  unrecog- 
nizable egg  concoctions  served  with  gobs  of  tan-colored 
sauce  or  mayonnaised  to  a  creamy  temptation;  queer 
little  piquant  fishes  of  many  kinds  and  shapes,  tomatoes 
which  you  must  help  yourself  to,  because  the  red  looks  so 
lovely  on  your  plate.  Perhaps  shrimps  institute  a  heated 
discussion  as  to  exactly  the  best  way  to  go  after  them. 
Should  they  be  pinched  off  at  the  head  and  then,  with  a 
coax  of  the  thumbnail,  urged  out  of  their  transparent 
shells — or  should  the  tail  part  be  gently  pinched  off  first? 
These  methods  are  demonstrated  with  varying  success  by 
their  backers,  but  the  point  is  to  get  as  much  salmon-pink 
flesh  as  you  decently  can,  and  you  are  apt  to  forget  systems 
and  just  crack  as  you  will. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  eat  too  much  of  these  appe- 
tizers, but  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  yield,  and  so  we 
restrain  ourselves. 

But  the  wine !  We  are  forgetting  the  wine !  Personally 
I  would  rather  have  a  red  Burgundy  to  hold  under  my  nose 
and  then  gently  sip,  with  an  occasional  flooding  gulp,  than 
any  sweet  or  sparkling  wine.  But  this  is  all  painful  reading 
in  America,  that  land  of  the — to  Europeans — screaming 
joke,  prohibition,  and  I  shall  try  not  to  dwell  upon  it. 
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Jl  Duck  at  Frederic's  Is  an  Epicurean  Ceremony  In  Paris 

In  vain  I  tell  them  stories  of  closed  hospital  wards, 
formerly  filled  with  raving  inmates;  of  statistics 
from  prohibition  states;  of  vice  suppressed  and  sa- 
loons closed.  They  agree  politely  that  that  may  all  be  true, 
and  most  interesting,  but  don't  let  anyone  try  to  come 
between  them  and  their  glasses  of  sunshine  and  joy,  that's 
all.  Chunks  of  pleasure  would  disappear  from  their  lives, 
pleasure  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  since  child- 
hood, and  pleasure  is  hard  to  come  by  these  days. 

I  know  very  little  of  wine,  but  I  do  know  that  you  must 
know  the  cellars  of  the  individual  restaurants  to  get  the 
really  best.  A  Pommard  of  a  certain  date  may  be  simply 
gorgeous  at  one  house,  while  at  another  a  certain  some- 
thing will  be  lacking.  A  Richebourg  will  excel  in  one  ' 
restaurant,  another  will  vaunt  itself  because  of  some  other 
name  for  which  its  cellars  are  known.  In  one  way  America 
never  knew  what  it  missed,  for  the  best  red  vintages  seldom 
left  France;  they  were  too  precious,  too  appreciated  to 
allow  them  to  escape  the  connoisseurs  of  their  own  country. 

It  is  odd,  but  red  Burgundy  is  rich  and  heavy,  while 
white  Burgundy  is  light  and  dry;  but  red  Bordeaux  wines 
are  lighter  and  drier  than  white  Bordeaux,  which  are  oily 
and  thickly  sweet,  and  rather  despised  as  ladies'  wines. 

A  Little  Dinner  at  Larue's 

"  TET'S  have  a  white  wine  first,  and  then  a  red  one,  and 
-Li  for  goodness'  sake,  you  choose,  because  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it." 

It  is  brought  by  a  carefully  navigating  sommelier,  as  he 
is  quaintly  called — every  acolyte  who  serves  at  the  cere- 
mony has  his  particular  appellation — lying  on  its  impor- 
tant side,  crusty  with  dust  and  cobwebby  with  cherished 
neglect.  The  little  wicker  basket  it  lies  in  looks  most 
risky  to  me,  and  I  am  always  afraid  the  baby  will  slip  out 
of  its  cradle  if  I  tip  it  over  my  own  glass,  but  it  never  does; 
can't,  in  fact. 

We  order  pate  de  foie  gras  with  romaine  salad  and  cold' 
asparagus;  and  lovely  fruits  in  square  shallow  wooden 
boxes  are  brought  to  us  for  our  selection. 

It  is  too  warm  for  a  heavy  luncheon,  and  we  all  lie  back, 
and  sip  our  black  coffee  with  that  feeling  of  well-being  and 
not  overstuffing  characteristic  after  meals  in  France.  I 
think  one  reason  is  because  we  do  sip  wine,  instead  of 
washing  down  innumerable  glasses  of  ice  water,  as  we  do 
at  home.  Nothing  is  more  filling  than  several  glasses  of 
ice  water. 

Across  the  bed  of  begonias  and  marguerites  two  dark- 
eyed  women  with  ocher-powdered  skins  puff  cigarettes,', 
and  we  study  each  other's  hats  and  details,  and  feel  pro- 
foundly peaceful  and  content  with  the  smiling  world. 

The  next  day,  after  a  crowded  shopping  tour,  a  seeing  of 
countless  models  and  computing  of  countable  francs,  the 
weary  body  craves  a  velvet-cushioned  luxury,  and  we  think; 

perhaps  a  little  dinner 
at  Larue's  would  supply 
just  the  needed  relaxa- 
tion. At  the  head  of 
the  street,  just  oppo- 
site the  austere  Made- 
leine, you  are  carefully 
handed  out  of  your  auto 
by  a  uniformed  some- 
body and  delivered  to 
another  uniform  at  the 
door  of  the  restaurant. 
Bland  gentlemen  bow  in 
perfect  greeting  to  you: 
and  you  murmur  "Foi 
two  "  or  "  For  four,"  and 
you  half  choose,  half  are 
chosen  as  to  where  yoi 
shall  sit. 

The  way  you  art 
dressed,  of  course— fc 
the  sake  of  the  dress 
ing  of  the  house— plaji 
an  important  part  ir 
this,  and  it  pays  to  b( 
well  turned  out. 

Real  Parisian  pir 
upholsters  everything  ir 
sight.  Little  half  parti 
tions  run  round  tables 
making  right  angles  6: 
eoziness  throughout  th< 
room;  almost  no  on< 
sits  on  chairs;  they  aril 
only  to  round  out  at| 
overflowing  party. 
(Continued  on 
Page  178) 
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WHEN  an  ancient  Egyptian  died  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  had  departed  into 
the  west— which  has  a  familiar  sound, 
[n  this  western  hereafter  were  the  happy  fields 
>f  Yarn.  There, 

inderthegods.his   

spirit  plowed, 
lowed  and  reaped 
en  tils,  wheat  and 
)ther  food  crops, 
i^hile  Egypt  was 
roung  and  faith 
ieep ,  his  spirit  did 
;his  work  joy- 
ully.  But  as  lux- 
uy  grew  in  the 
and  of  the  Pha- 
■aohs  the  Egyp- 
;ian  noble  and 
jentleman  sought 
mbstitutes  for 
■ough  ghostly 
abor.  Along  with 
;he  mummy  in  the 
;omb  were  placed 
small  effigies, 
lolding  their 
jlows  and  sickles. 
3ften  hundreds  of 
;hese  respond- 
>nts  were  buried 
«rith  the  mummy, 
ind  they  were 
supposed  to  an- 
swer the  call  of 
:he  gods  when 
;here  was  any  real 
«rork  to  be  done, 
rhe  sacred  beetle 
>r  scarabseus  was 
levised  on  the 
same  principle,  to 
mswer  for  the 
leceased  when 
luestioned  and 
iudged  by  the 
rods. 

To-day  many  a 
startled  executive 
n  American  busi- 

less,  turning  to  his  sales  department  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  finds  it  peopled  chiefly  by  these  little  Egyp- 
tian ushabtiu,  or  respondents — proxies,  imitations,  little 
Egyptian  make-believe  sales  people.  Once  upon  a  time 
that  department  was  full  of  live  ones  who  could  go  out  and 
lell  goods,  give  service,  smooth  away  troubles  and  make 
friends.  To-day  it  has  often  forgotten  the  very  viewpoint 
in  traditional  selling.  Once  upon  a  time  "order  taker" 
was  a  term  of  reproach.  To-day  many  an  employee  whose 
salary  is  charged  up  to  sales  expense  either  will  not  take  an 
order  gracefully  or  does  not  know  how. 

Getting  at  Big  Executives 

FOR  more  than  five  years  American  business  has  been 
conducted  in  the  seller's  market.  Since  the  Allies  be- 
gan buying  munitions  in  the  spring  of  1915  there  has  never 
been  enough  goods  to  take  care  of  demand.  The  whole 
burden  of  doing  business  has  been  shifted  from  the  sales- 
man to  the  purchasing  agent.  It  is  the  latter  who  has 
caught  the  midnight  train  for  Chicago  or  New  York, 
hunted  up  the  salesman  and  producer,  studied  the  ingen- 
ious method  of  approach,  learned  to  argue  clearly  and 
forcibly  and  persuaded  the  seller  to  sign  a  promise  to 
deliver  merchandise — maybe — sometime. 

Two  wholesale  merchants  met  on  the  train  for  New 
York.  Each  had  just  received  word  from  the  manufac- 
turers' association  in  a  big  industry  that  his  quota  of  goods 
would  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent  the  coming  six  months. 
They  compared  notes  on  the  whole  buying  situation. 

"Stuff  is  not  only  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer,"  said  one, 
"but  the  quality  is  something  awful.  I  managed  pretty 
well  as  long  as  I  got  shipments  from  the  Consolidated  mill 
up  in  New  England.  But  now  we  are  unable  to  get  any- 
thing at  all  from  that  plant." 

The  other  jobber  was  suddenly  silent.  He  knew  why 
that  mill  had  stopped  supplying  his  fellow  passenger,  for 
by  clever  maneuvering  he  had  lately  contracted  for  its 
whole  output! 
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In  prewar  days  the  buyer  sat  secluded  in  his  office, 
receiving  salesmen  at  his  own  convenience.  The  salesman 
was  carefully  trained  in  methods  of  approach,  technical 
knowledge  of  his  goods,  ability  to  give  service.  The  policy 
of  the  house  and  all  the  backing  of  its  executive  policy 
were  behind  him.  - 

In  making  a  survey  of  potential  sales  outlets  one  big 
corporation  found,  in  those  days  which  seem  so  remote, 
fifty  important  concerns  with  which  it  had  never  been  able 
to  do  any  business.  In  each  case  there  was  a  subservient 
purchasing  agent,  lacking  authority  to  place  orders.  The 
real  say-so  rested  with  some  higher  official— a  president  or 
general  manager  who  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  seen  by  a 
mere  salesman.  Clever  specialists  were  called  in  to  devise 
an  original  method  of  approach  to  these  mighty  ones.  A 
book  was  written  dealing  with  the  history  and  products  of 
the  company  and  a  special  limited  edition  printed,  with 
elaborate  illustrations.  Each  copy  was  numbered,  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  company  and  sent  to  one  of  the 
autocrats  in  a  costly  handmade  pigskin  brief  case,  bearing 
the  autocratic  prospect's  own  monogram.  Personal  ac- 
knowledgment was  inevitable  with  such  a  gift.  The  fifty 
pigskin  brief  cases  brought  fifty  letters  of  appreciation. 
These  laid  the  foundation  for  correspondence  between 
executives  and  ultimately  led  up  to  interviews  with  sales 
representatives— a  typical  instance  of  the  care  given  to 
selling  prior  to  1914. 

But  for  five  years  the  whole  burden  of  ingenuity  has 
been  shifted  to  the  buyer.  It  is  he  who  has  sought 
out  the  producer,  coming  not  merely  from  Atlanta  or 
Denver  to  fight  for  goods  in  primary  markets  but  from 
London  and  Paris  on  behalf  of  foreign  governments  and 
from  Buenos  Aires  and  Hong-Kong  as  a  merchant. 

Climbing  to  the  buyer's  vacated  throne,  the  salesman 
has  tasted  power.  Once  he  joined  the  waiting  group 
in  the  purchasing  agent's  anteroom.  Then  the  world 
turned  upside  down  and  he  had  an  anteroom  of  his  own, 
filled  with  sslicitous  customers.  Entering  his  office  by  a 
private  door,  he  interviewed  these  supplicants  one  by  one. 


Strangers  casually  met  at  the  club  or  on  the 
golf  links  often  proved  to  be  importunate  buy- 
ers in  disguise.  Once  upon  a  time— how  long 
ago  it  seems!  — the  visiting  merchant  who 

stepped  into  a 
New  York  or  Chi- 
cago mercantile 
house  was  met  at 
the  door,  greeted 
by  name  and  es- 
corted to  what- 
ever variety  of 
commodities  he 
wished  to  inspect. 
Before  he  reached 
the  elevator  a 
wireless  system 
began  working. 
His  name  and  ad- 
dress were  tele- 
phoned to  an  alert 
young  lady,  who 
quickly  consulted 
files,  extracted  a 
bunch  of  recent 
clippings  from 
newspapers  in  his 
home  town  and 
telephoned  a 
short  summary 
upstairs.  A  sales- 
man met  him  at 
the  elevator, 
greeted  him  by 
name,  asked  if 
Tompkinsville 
had  recovered 
from  that  fire  last 
month  andsettled 
the  matter  of 
lunch  before  they 
began  looking  at 
goods.  He  did 
business  ofttimes 
in  surroundings 
more  like  those  of 
a  club  than  the 
old-time  mercan- 
tile house,  mer- 
chandise being 

displayed  in  rooms  designed  to  accentuate  its  luxurious 
character,  with  Period  or  rococo  effects  worked  out  by  the 
interior  decorator  and  every  facility  for  dictating  letters, 
meeting  friends,  attending  to  correspondence  and  making 
business  or  pleasure  arrangements.  The  smooth  machinery 
frequently "  began  working  the  moment  an  out-of-town 
merchant  wrote  his  name  in  a  hotel  register. 

Chilly  Receptions'for  Visiting  Merchants 

BUT  alas  the  seller's  market !  What  a  change  it  wrought ! 
The  visiting  merchant  considered  himself  lucky  to  get 
a  hotel  room.  Newspapers  might  announce  his  arrival  next 
morning,  but  nobody  came  to  see  him  or  greeted  him  over 
the  telephone.-  At  home  his  own  business  day  might  be- 
gin at  nine  or  even  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the 
primary  markets  could  not  be  bothered  with  business 
much  before  ten  o'clock — perhaps  eleven. 

The  visiting  buyer  entering  a  mercantile  establishment 
found  himself  in  a  dingy  lobby.  Over  a  small  window, 
shut  tight  against  drafts,  he  made  out  the  word  "Infor- 
mation." A  haughty  young  lady  opened  a  peephole  cau- 
tiously and  asked:  "D'ju  wanta  see  someone?" 
Yes— that  was  what  the  visitor  had  come  for. 
"Wuzit  about  some  bizness?"  quizzed  the  haughty 
one  suspiciously. 

Yes,  it  was  about  some  business;  in  fact  the  visitor 
would  like  to  see  merchandise,  if  it  was  permitted,  with 
a  view  to  purchasing,  if  that  was  allowed. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  guess  you  wanta  see  Mr.  Smithers.  Butch'U 
hafta  wait.  He  ain't  in. yet.  Take  a  seat,"  advised  the 
young  lady,  and  carefully  touched  up  her  nose  with  a 
powder  puff  and  adjusted  her  coiffure. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  passed.  Other  visitors 
came  in,  sat  down  and  fidgeted  on  the  hard  benches  of  the 
anteroom.  Presently  there  was  a  stir  of  excitement.  Mr. 
Smithers  had  entered  by  another  door  and  was  within. 
One  by  one  the  waiting  seekers  of  merchandise  were 

(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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I  VERY  man  his  own 
Columbus  is  the  rule 
with  several  of  life's 
chief  discoveries, 
a  fact  that  Bobby 
Jenks  began  to 
suspect  dimly  at 
the  moment  that 
the  story  opens. 
A  purple  gents' 
silk  sock  sale— so 
the  placard  pro- 
claimedit — is  dis- 
tinctly no  place 
for  meditation  on 
the  part  of  either 
buyers  or  seller. 
Bobby,  however, 
gave  himself  up 
to  deep  thought, 
leaning  easefully 
against  the 
counter  that  pro- 
tected  him  a 
little  from  the  in- 
dignation of  the 
purple  gents — 
mostly  repre- 
sented by  their 
wives — on  the 
other  side.  Deaf 
to  pleas  for  nine- 
and-a-halves,  he 
sighted  a  great, 
new  realm  of  wis- 
dom tardily. 

"Why in  thun- 
der did  I  write 
those  letters?" 
groaned  Bobby, 
putting  into  the 
form  of  a  rhetor- 
ical question  his 
new  vision  of  the 
universe. 

There  was 
nothing  particu- 
larly new  about 
his  forlorn  query 
of  course.  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  that 
letter-writing 
lover  with  the  big 
nose  and  heart, 
may  have  been 
the  one  to  ask  it 
first;  but  since  his 
time  it  has  been 
repeated  by  hun- 
dreds of  luckless 
suitors  who  have 

intrusted  their  wooing  to  Uncle  Sam,  to  learn  too  late  that 
an  inky  kiss  is  easy  to  dodge.  It  has  been  asked  in  an  even 
more  tragic  tone  by  hundreds  of  others  who  have  tried — 
too  successfully — to  teach  love  by  correspondence  school, 
and  so  have  found  their  way  to  the  breach-of-promise 
courts. 

Bobby's  case  was  as  old  as  the  stone  tablets  into  which 
the  ancient  lovers  hammered  their  endearments,  and  yet 
in  certain  details  I  think  that  he  was  right  in  believing  it 
unique.  He  wore  his  rue  with  a  difference.  I  have  never 
heard,  for  instance,  of  exactly  such  a  rival  as  the  one  that 
he  had  to  face  as  a  result  of  his  waste  of  ink.  I  have  never 
heard  of  another  human  being,  though  perhaps  there  have 
been  scores,  who  was  led  to  the  point  of  doing  murder,  as 
Bobby  was,  as  an  outcome  of  friendly  correspondence. 

"Say,  are  you  going  to  give  me  those  tens,  or  aren't 
you?  "  demanded  an  impatient  voice  across  the  counter. 

"This  evening,"  muttered  Bobby  to  himself.  "I'll  do 
it  this  evening." 

So  thinking,  he  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  squared 
his  chin.'  Even  in  that  posture  he  did  not  look  precisely 
a  figure  of  romance,  for  he  stood  exactly  five  feet  three  in 
his  stockings,  of  the  silk  he  sold — the  usual  ten  per  cent 
discount  to  employees.  Inches  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference to  sentiment,  Bobby  agreed  with  Cyrano,  whether 
on  noses  or  off  heels.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  them  he  might 
have  been  happy  in  spite  of— or  because  of— his  letter 
writing. 

To  get  to  the  root  of  Bobby's  trouble  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  for  the  briefest  moment  to  the  recent  World  War. 
We  will  not  linger  there,  I  promise  you,  for  nowadays  of 
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Very  Gay  Meat,  for  Bobby,  Imitating  the  Camel,  Was  Intent  Upon  Quaffing  Enough  Joy  That  Night  to  Last 
Through  the  Desert  Years  Ahead;  and  Anna  May  Was  Radiance  Incarnate 

course  the  subject  is  as  discarded  as  a  last  year's  hat.  It 
is  no  more  unpopular  with  you  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time  with  Bobby  Jenks — if  that  is  any  comfort  at  all. 

War  to  Bobby  Jenks,  who  had  enlisted  in  that  fervor  of 
enthusiasm  that  makes  of  death  a  mere  detail,  had  turned 
out  to  mean  frying  thousands  of  grayish  flapjacks  in  the 
very  early  morning  and  boiling  gigantic  lumps  of  cabbage 
and  innumerable  potatoes,  jackets  on,  army  style,  almost 
the  length  of  France  from  the  scene  of  action.  It  had 
meant  the  odium  of  being  hailed  as  "Bridget"  and 
"  Cook."  It  had  meant  making  his  soul  stand  at  attention 
before  such  commands  as  "Toss  us  the  vi'lets,  Jenksy," 
when  someone  wanted  the  onions,  or  "Slide  along  the 
strawb'rries,"  when  the  prunes  were  in  demand.  All  this 
it  had  meant,  and  he  was  in  full  accord  with  General 
Sherman,  though  that  perhaps  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  point  is  that  Bobby  Jenks  had  blamed  the  indignity, 
the  flatness,  the  absence  of  glory  of  it  all  upon  his  lack  of 
inches. 

Certainly  that,  and  nothing  else,  had  been  the  direct 
cause  of  his  fatal  habit  of  letter  writing,  he  reflected  bit- 
terly. Asking  for  a  new  army  blouse,  size  thirty-four,  one 
day,  he  had  been  issued  a  forty  by  a  blithe  sergeant  with  a 
benighted  sense  of  humor,  who  had  noticed  that  Jenksy 
always  got  sore  when  you  teased  him  about  his  size.  He 
had  found  the  letter  in  its  pocket. 

At  this  juncture  in  his  memories  Bobby  noted  wearily 
that  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  turned  his  back  upon,  the 
clamorers  for  royal  purple  socks  and  sauntered  out  to  the 
nearest  dairy  lunch  room.  Over  his  ham  sandwich  and 
glass  of  milk  he  drew  forth  a  worn  envelope  decorated  with 


traces  of  the  soil  of  France, 
samples  of  various  chow  and 
thumb  prints  that  would 
have  proved  in 
any  court  of  jus- 
tice in  the  land 
that  Bobby Jenks 
had  had  it  in  his 
possession. 

He  took  out 
the  gray  rag  of 
letter,  unfolded  it 
and  read  it  for 
the  thousandth 
time: 

Dear  Big  Sol- 
dier: You  see,  I 
know  that  you 
are  big,  because 
I  have  just  fin- 
ished making  this 
blouse  for  you.  I 
hope  that  it  will 
keep  you  very 
warm  and  help 
you  to  fight  well 
at  the  Front.  I 
thought  of  you 
when  I  was  mak- 
ing it,  and  of  how 
grand  it  must  be 
to  be  a  soldier, 
and  such  a  big 
one,  and  to  have 
the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  hero  in  the 
trenches. 

Maybe  you 
live  out  West 
when  you  are 
home  —  do  you? 
Such  a  lot  of  big 
men  come  from 
there!  I  have 
always  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  and 
ever  since  I  was 
sixteen — guess 
how  long  that 
i  s  —  I  have 
worked  in  this 
factory.  But  I 
like  it  now  be- 
cause we  are 
making  things  for 
the  soldiers. 

I  hope  you 
won't  think  I 
ought  not  to  put 
this  letter  in  your 
pocket.  Your 
wife  mightn't  like 
it— ha,  ha!  I 
never  did  such  a 
thing  before.  But 
I  do  like  big  men, 

especially  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  country.  You 

mustn't  answer  this  letter  of  course.  My  address  is  

Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
Good  luck,  big  soldier!   I  hope  it  fits. 

Anna  May  Jackson. 

The  blouse  hadn't  fit  of  course.  Bobby  Jenks  had  taken 
one  look  at  himself  in  it  in  his  happily  unbreakable  army 
mirror,  and  then  had  rushed  forth,  hurled  the  garment  at 
the  sergeant  and  fought  with  him  for  bringing  romance  into 
his  life.  But  before  he  had  turned  in  the  blouse  so  un- 
ceremoniously he  had  removed  the  letter  from  its  pocket, 
and  with  it  the  little  snapshot  of  a  girl. 

He  had  gone  back  to  his  mess  kitchen  finally,  exceed- 
ingly sore  in  body  and  spirit  and  full  of  distaste  for  pretty  ] 
girls  who  liked  big  men.  He  had  felt  that  he  disliked  Anna 
May  Jackson  so  much  that  presently  he  had  taken  out  the 
little  picture  again  to  tell  it  what  he  thought  of  it.  It  was 
just  a  cheap,  small  snapshot  of  a  girl  with  mirthful  young 
eyes  that  looked  out  at  the  world  from  under  blown  dark 
hair.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  came  about  that  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  Bobby  Jenks  the  pictured  face  of  the  one 
being  in  all  the  world  that  he  had  known  and  had  loved 
better  than  all  others. 

The  next  afternoon  he  had  sat  down  at  the  table  in  his 
mess  kitchen  to  answer  Anna  May  Jackson's  letter,  using 
the  fountain  pen  that  his  aunt  in  the  Bronx  had  given  him 
just  before  he  set  sail  for  France.  His  brows  were  tied  in 
a  frown,  and  there  was  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes  now  and 
then  when  he  got  up  to  put  more  water  on  the  beans.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  letter  that  he  wrote.  He  had  had  a 
good  upbringing,  and  the  aunt  in  the  Bronx  had  spanked 
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into  him  an  average  respect  for  the  truth.  Only— wasn't 
there  something  of  chivalry  perhaps  in  the  way  he  had 
perjured  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  little  blouse  maker  who 
had  always  lived  in  Brooklyn,  a  little  blouse  maker  with 
laughing  eyes?  And  may  not  Bobby  Jenks,  the  real 
Bobby,  the  soul  of  him,  have  bayoneted  boches  that  after- 
noon in  No  Man's  Land  while  the  outer  husk  of  him,  back 
in  the  S.  0.  S.,  poured  more  water  on  the  beans? 
Anyhow,  this  was  the  letter  that  he  wrote: 

Dear  Anna  May  :  The  blouse  fits  me  like  the  skin  does 
a  snake.  Maybe  it's  just  a  little  mite  small  in  the  chest, 
but  not  enough  to  hurt.  It  was  awful  good  of  you  to  make 
it  so  good.  I'll  say  it'll  keep  me  warm  up  here  getting 
boches.  I  brought  back  six  this  afternoon  besides  the 
ones  I  killed.  Gee,  they  were  scared,  the  poor  devils. 
[After  deliberation  he  scratched  out  "devils"  and  wrote 
"fish."   One  mustn't  shock  Anna  May.] 

Funny  how  you  knew  I  was  from  the  West.  I've  lived 
in  Montana  and  Texas  both.  It  don't  make  much  dif- 
ference to  me  where,  so  long  as  I  got  a  good  wild  horse  and 
a  lariat.  Want  me  to  teach  you  to  throw  the  rope  some- 
time? 

Excuse  bad  writing.  I  got  on  my  gas  mask,  there  being 
an  attack,  and  it  kind  of  gets  in  the  way. 

No,  my  wife  won't  have  nothing  to  say  about  your 
letter.  The  reason  why  is  I  haven't  got  any  wife.  I'll  be 
looking  for  your  next  letter,  and  answer  it  as  soon  as  it 
comes.  Now  I  got  to  get  back  to  the  trenches. 

(Pvt.)  Robert  W.  Jenks. 
A.  P.  0.  703. 

Having  finished,  he  had  held  his  pen  poised  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  had  written  a  veracious  ending  to  this 
astonishing  epistle. 

P.  S.    Thanks  for  the  picture, 
tell  the  world  it  is ! 


It's  some  picture !  I'll 


Back  in  the  Fourteenth  Street  Emporium  after  lunch- 
eon, amid  the  eternal  verity  of  purple  hosiery,  Bobby 
Jenks  could  less  than  ever  understand  how  he  had  hap- 
pened to  pen  an  epistle  so  base.  Still  less  could  he  under- 
stand the  letters  that  had  followed  it.  He  had  taken 
Anna  May  with  him  through  the  thickest  of  the  fighting 
on  four  fronts,  while  he  peeled  potatoes  back  in  the  forestry 


Before  He 
Had  Turned 
in  the  Blouse 

So  Unceremoniously  He  Had  Removed  the  Letter  From 
its  Pocket,  and  With  it  the  Little  Snapshot  of  a  Girt 

area.  She  knew  about  his  brilliant  exploits  as  a  spy  in 
Germany.  She  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  daring  in 
a  place  he  called  "the  Oregon  woods." 


"Shells  was  falling  £.11  round  me,  and  I  don't  know  why 
I  wasn't  hit.  Maybe  it  was  because  you  was  thinking  of 
me  just  then." 

So  he  had  written  to  Anna  May,  and  then  had  made  an- 
other special  pie  for  the  lieutenant  who  censored  his 
letters.  He  could  not  even  feel  conscience-stricken  when 
Anna  May's  answer  had  come.  She  had  assured  him  that 
in  that  case  he  would  never  be  hit. 

Looking  backward  now,  he  could  not  believe  that  it  had 
finally  come  about.  It  was  amazing,  it  was  incredible, 
it  was  altogether  something  that  couldn't  have  happened. 
But  in  his  last  letter  he  had  asked  Anna  May  if  she  would 
go  with  him  to  his  ranch— the  one  in  Montana,  he  thought- 
after  the  war  to  help  him  forget  the  horrors  of  the  trenches. 
She  had  replied  that  she  would. 

"God  take  care  of  my  big  hero  till  I  can!"  she  had 
written,  jealous  of  the  infinite. 

"Big!"  Bobby  Jenks  had  writhed  in  bitterness  of  soul 
as  he  read.   "Hero!"  Then  he  had  added:  "Gosh!" 

The  next  day  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  and  Bobby 
Jenks  had  taken  time  for  his  first  advance  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  aftermath  that  comes  to  letter  writers.  He  did  not 
write  to  Anna  May  again,  though  it  was  May  before  his 
outfit  sailed  for  the  United  States.  But  the  thought  of  her 
had  taken  some  of  the  joy  out  of  that  first  glimpse  of  the 
home  shores.  It  had  stayed  with  him  during  the  days  in 
camp  and  after  his  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Bronx 
apartment,  where  he  dispensed  thrilling  anecdotes  of  his 
part  in  the  Great  War  to  his  aunt  and  a  rather  unreckon- 
able  number  of  cousins.  Its  poignancy  remained  un- 
dimmed  when  he  went  back  to  his  old  job  in  the  gents' 
silk  socks  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Emporium,  so  that  he 
never  even  saw  the  lingering  eyes  of  the  young  woman  in 
the  shirts  and  the  young  woman  in  the  neckties,  whose 
warranted  glaze  of  poise  was  a  little  scratched  by  this 
returned  war  hero  at  their  elbow. 

"If  I  hadn't  lied  I  could  have  gone  to  see  her  now," 
Bobby  Jenks  was  thinking  dismally.  "Only,  of  course, 
if  I  hadn't  lied  she  wouldn't  have  wanted  me  to  come." 

Curiously  enough — or  masculinely  enough — he  never 
once  thought  of  Anna  May's  side  of  the  affair.  He  thought 
(Continued  on  Page  77) 


Close  Upon  This  Admission  Came  the  Jtrgonne  Fighter,  Resplendent  In  His  New  Civilian  Clothes.    Bobby  Felt  a  New  Passion  of  Jealouiy 
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THE  scene  of  my  presentation  at  the  Austrian  court 
was  a  handsome  room  in  the  more  modern  part  of  the 
palace,  and  its  decorations  in  white  and  gold  wood 
paneling  with  brilliant  brocade  were  Empire,  or  later,  in 
style.    The  fine  proportions  and  beautiful  lighting  by 
many  wax  candles  made  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 
diplomats,  who  were  all  decked  out  in  their  best  finery.  My 
father  and  his  secretaries  were  the  only  men  in  simple 
evening  dress  and  stood  out,  marked  by  this,  in  the 
throng,  where  most  of  the  masculine  portion  rivaled 
us  ladies  in  wearing  finery  of  gold  and  silver  lace  and 
multicolored  clothes  —  red,  blue,  green  and  white. 
The  American  naval  and  military  attaches  were  well 
qualified  to  hold  their  own,  for,  though  less  trimmed, 
their  full-dress  uniforms  were  well  cut,  and  both 
Captain  Hein  and  Lieutenant  Sargeant  were 
magnificent  specimens  of  our  national  manhood. 

By  degrees  as  each  group  appeared  the  cham- 
berlain in  charge  sorted  out  its  component 
elements  and  arranged  them  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  head  of  each  mission,  this  point  be- 
ing decided  by  the  length  of  time  since  each 
ambassador  or  minister  had  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  sovereign.    It  caused  much  comment 
always  that  the  United  States  should  not  send  an 
ambassador  instead  of  a  minister,  and  should,  in 
spite  of  her  importance  in  the  world,  by  her  own 
choice  take  a  second  place  at  court.    It  was  as  if  the 
country  did  not  feel  confident  of  its  own  value.  That 
and  dressing  her  envoy  in  a  swallow-tail  coat  at  court 
functions,  whether  they  occurred  at  ten  A.  M.  or  were 
gala  evening  parties,  thus  putting  the  American  Minister 
on  a  par  with  the  hired  waiters,  seemed  tp  us,  as  it  has  to 
many  a  representative,  somewhat  unfair.    Both  these  old 
customs  have  now  been  changed,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  United  States  at  present  rank  with  those  of  other  first- 
class  nations,  wearing  a  dignified  uniform,  quieter  than 
those  of  Europe,  but,  like  our  military  and  naval  dress, 
showing  good  taste,  material  and  cut. 

Shortly  after  our  entrance  several  men  were  introduced 
to  me,  and  each  paid  me  the  banal  little  compliment  the 
occasion  demanded.  All  the  younger  ones  asked  me  not  to 
forget  them  in  the  ballroom  later.  I  was  also  presented 
by  my  mother  to  such  of  her  women  colleagues  as  I  had  not 
met  before.  There  were  very  few  who  were  handsome 
among  them,  only  Lady  Paget,  who  was  altogether  regal, 
while  my  mother's  dark  beauty  was  at  its  best. 

Suddenly  we  were  all  silent,  and  the  three  raps  on  the 
floor  had  just  been  heard,  announcing  the  solemn  entry  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  court,  when  a  little  frightened  excla- 
mation at  our  left  attracted  our  attention.  My  mother 

turned,  as  I  did,  only  to  hear  Madam  G  ,  the  wife  of 

one  of  the  ministers,  say,  "  What  shall  I  do?  If  I  could  only 
get  behind  you  all,  and  not  have  to  stand  out  here  in  the 
first  line  where  everyone  can  see !"  She  was  looking  down 
at  her  feet,  and  seemed  ready  to  cry,  and  naturally  our 
eyes  followed  hers  to  her  slippers.  The  poor  little  woman, 
through  some  distraction,  had  changed  her  stockings  to  go 
with  her  white  gown,  and  then  either  meaning  to  change 
later  or  simply  from  inattention  had  slipped  on  her  bed- 
room slippers  again.  They  were  small  and  of  some  bright 
color,  much  betrimmed,  and  they  did  not  go  with  her  gown. 

To  me  it  seemed  the  woman's  situation  was  as  painful 
as  she  found  it  herself,  but  my  mother  was  not  so  disturbed 
and  said  coolly  enough,  "It  doesn't  at  all  matter.  Those 
look  very  pretty;  anyone  who  notices  will  think  you  are 
trying  to  start  a  new  fashion  in  wearing  a  contrast,  and 
once  the  circle  is  over,  our  feet  won't  be  in  view.  Anyhow 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  for  here  comes  the  Emperor." 

A  Chat  With  the  Emperor 

AND  she  and  I,  as  well  as  the  lady  victim  of  the  quaint 
mistake  and  all  the  others  in  the  room,  turned  toward 
the  door,  where  the  Emperor  stood  bowing  and  smiling 
genially,  with  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  on  his  arm.  We 
all  curtsied  and  the  long  procession  advanced  into  the  room, 
where  it  broke  up  into  informal  groups  to  chat  and  wait, 
while  the  Emperor  and  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa, 
representing  the  Empress,  went  round  the  long  semicircle 
of  diplomats,  speaking  to  the  chief  of  each  mission  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  to  any  new  members  of  the  various  embas- 
sies and  legations  who  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced  at 
court. 

The  Emperor  began  with  the  senior  ambassador  and 
moved  on  rather  rapidly  down  the  line,  without,  however, 
any  signs  of  being  bored  or  hurried.  He  also  left  all  the 
men  and  women  convinced  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him,  the 
Emperor,  to  have  those  few  words  with  his  guests.  It  was 


Mrs,  Henry  H.  Honore,  Grandmother  of 
Princess  Cantacuzene 

all  the  effect  of  a  charming  and  rather  intimate  simplicity 
of  manner,  which  was  the  sovereign's  marked  character- 
istic in  society,  for  he  rarely  talked  lengthily  or  seriously 
to  anyone.  He  approached  my  father  and  mother  and  said 
in  French  with  a  warm  handshake,  "How  are  you,  Colonel 
Grant?  Good  evening,  madam !  I  hear  your  little  girl  is 
here  to-night  and  that  she  is  very  gentille.  I  must  meet 
her." 

Immediately  my  parents  separated  a  little,  and  as  I 
stepped  forward  and  curtsied  low,  His  Majesty  held  out 
a  cordial  hand,  which  grasped  mine  hard  for  a  moment. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  quick  pleasant  glance  which  took 
in  everything.  In  French  he  spoke  again:  "I'm  glad  you 
came  to  my  ball,  mademoiselle,  and  I  hope  you  will  find 
it  pretty  and  will  enjoy  yourself.  You  will  if  you  speak 
German;  our  people  love  those  who  speak  their  language 
and  are  at  home  among  them.  You  have  been  years  here 
with  your  father— have  you  learned  to  speak?" 

I  answered  in  German:  "J a,  Majestdt!  I  do  speak 
German  rather  better  than  English,  and  I  am  quite  at 
home  in  Vienna.  One  could  not  dislike  such  a  beautiful 
place." 

The  Emperor  threw  his  head  back  and  laughed  with 
real  amusement.  "But  you  speak  Viennese — it  is  quite 
charming!  Where  did  you  learn  our  patois?" 

And  I  said  I  had  picked  it  up,  because  I  found  it  so 
much  prettier  than  North  German.  Whereupon  His 
Majesty  looked  exceedingly  pleased  and  amused  and 
went  on  to  ask  me  a  number  of  questions  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

Finally  he  said,  "I  am  sure  you  will  have  great  success, 
and  I  shall  watch  it  with  pleasure!"  and  with  a  supple  bow 
to  me  and  saying  to  my  mother,  "I  congratulate  you, 
Madam  Grant,"  he  passed  on  to  the  neighboring  group 
and  spoke  to  the  wearer  of  the  bedroom  slippers. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  see  whether  he  noticed  these,  as 
the  archduchess  was  upon  us,  and  after  she  had  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  my  mother  and  father,  whom  she  already 
knew  well,  I  was  presented  to  Her  Imperial  Highness. 
Maria  Theresa  was  a  most  lovely  apparition  that  night — in 
soft  white  with  splendid  diamonds  on  her  dress  and  neck, 
and  forming  also  a  spreading  brilliant  diadem  in  the  heavy 
curls  and  braids  of  her  remarkably  fine  hair.  She  had  a  deli- 
cate high-bred  face,  large  luminous  brown  eyes  and  a  slim 
figure,  which  she  carried  with  much  pride.  Her  expression 
was  very  sympathetic  and  her  voice  gentle  and  low,  and 
though  she  said  but  a  few  words  to  me  before  she  passed 


on,  she  made  those  pleasant,  and  with  an  attractive  smile 
wished  me  success.    She  was  the  third  wife  of  Archduke 
Charles  Louis,  the  Emperor's  brother,  but  she  was  scarcely 
older  than  her  senior  stepson,  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.   She  was  born  a  princess  of 
Parma,  I  think.   It  was  said  she  suffered  greatly  from 
being  transported  into  the  Vienna  wintry  weather,  that 
she  had  lung  trouble  and  was  very  fragile  and  sad;  but 
she  showed  none  of  this  at  a  court  ball,  and  filled  her 
role  with  distinguished  certainty  of  gesture  and  action, 
which  made  everyone  present  keep  the  memory  of 
her  beauty  and  her  grace. 

As  the  circle  finished,  the  procession  re-formed  and 
the  Emperor  led  the  way,  offering  his  arm  again 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Theresa,  then  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  after  them  we  all  fell  into 
line,  embassies  first  and  legations  following 
these,  each  according  to  the  rank  of  its  chief. 
Our  march  was  a  long  one,  through  the  halls  of 
the  new  portion  of  the  Hofburg,  then  into  the 
older  portion,  where  some  of  the  rooms  were 
smaller,  but  where  the  materials  and  decorations 
used  on  floors  and  on  the  walls  were  much  rarer 
and  finer.  The  furniture  also  was  more  beautiful, 
while  valuable  collections  and  objects  of  art  stood 
about:  Italian  Renaissance  work,  rare  bronze  and 
amber  objects,  Gobelin  tapestries  and  Louis  XV 
furniture  and  silks,  beautiful  carvings,  glass  from 
Venice  and  Bohemia,  and  lacquer  or  porcelains  from 
the  Orient — too  much  to  do  more  than  notice  as  we 
went  by,  and  to  admire  for  the  general  effect  as  the  can- 
dlelight made  the  impression  particularly  happy  to  our 
unaccustomed  eyes. 

My  excitement  had  been  mounting  ever  since  the  first 
door  opened  early  in  the  evening,  when  I  had  stepped  into  | 
the  palace;  and  by  this  time  I  was  keyed  to  a  much  higher 
pitch.    Finally  we  moved  through  a  last  archway  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  immense  ballroom  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
where  for  centuries  back  they  had  held  their  court.  No 
wonder  it  had  attained  a  splendid  reputation !  To  my  inex- 
perience the  space  seemed  vast,  and  the  crowd  impossible 
to  count.  Men  in  uniform,  civil  and  military,  and  in  won- 
derful Hungarian  national  or  family  costumes,  with  jew- 
eled swords,  buckles  and  buttons  on  their  velvet — dark  I 
swarthy  types,  who  wore  their  splendor  so  that  it  seemed  I 
quite  dignified.  The  women  had  to  do  their  best  to  keep  I 
pace  with  these  men,  whether  Hungarian  velvets  or  1 
guardsmen's  scarlet  and  blue.   They  did  keep  up  their  I 
reputation  of  being  among  the  smartest  in  Europe,  how- 1 
ever,  and  gave  a  confused  impression  of  diamonds  and  other  | 
jewels,  and  of  dresses  no  less  lovely  because  they  were  less  I 
vivid  than  the  men's.  Some  raised  seats  arranged  about  I 
the  walls  on  one  side  were  for  the  archduchesses  and  the  older  I 
ladies  of  the  court;  and  for  the  wives  of  foreign  represen- 1 
tatives  there  were  seats  on  the  other  side,  and  I  heard  there  I 
was  to  be  a  sit-down  supper  for  all  these,  while  all  the! 
gentlemen,  and  we,  the  dancers,  were  to  sup  at  a  buffet.  II 
Also  I  was  told  that  at  court,  because  the  Emperor  never 
sat  down,  but  moved  about  continuously  among  his  guests,  i 
we  would  stand  for  the  cotillon  and  between  the  dances,  i 


Where  Birth  is  Put  Above  Brains 


A  NOTHER  curious  detail  was  the  presence  of  several  min-+ 
xi.  isters  of  the  government,  who  were  self-made  men  and 
had  been  named  to  their  high  rank  because  of  their  talents,  i 
These  kept  apart,  knowing  none  save  one  another  or  a  few 
foreigners.   The  Emperor  spoke  to  each  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  then  they  merely  stood  about  rather  helplessly,  ( 
but  apparently  contented  with  a  lot  which  roused  my 
curiosity  by  its  lonesomeness.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  all 
the  cabinet  came  by  right  to  a  court  ball ;  but  only  for  the 
time  he  was  in  office  was  the  self-made  man  asked,  and  he, 
as  did  all  others  who  had  not  sixteen  quarterings — or  four 
generations  of  noble  birth  in  every  direction— knew  he 
had  no  right  to  a  court  presentation.  Therefore  they 
no  pretensions  to  meet  the  proud  aristocracy  who  formed 
the  elite.  It  seemed  quaint  to  accept  such  a  situation 
such  a  submissive  spirit,  when  their  brains  were  admit- 
tedly necessary  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  govern' 
ment,  and  I  was  surprised  to  think  these  men  the  momenl 
they  left  office  went  quietly  back  into  their  earlier  spheres 
I  heard  further  that  a  woman  who  married  one  of  th\ 
nobility,  but  who  did  not  possess  the  requisite  sixteei 
quarterings,  not  only  could  not  go  to  court  herself  bui 
destroyed  the  chances  of  her  children  and  grandchildren 
Four  generations  must  pass,  even  if  the  Emperor  ennoblec 
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er  in  her  own  right,  before  the  stain  of  her  plebeian  blood 
juld  be  eradicated  from  the  family !  This  seemed  strange 
)  our  American  ideas,  and  not  without  a  note  of  the  gro- 
sque  in  its  excess — but  Austria  claimed  to  be  the  most 
cclusive  court  in  Europe,  and  I  suppose  one  must  sacri- 
ce  something  to  such  a  reputation!  Anyhow,  it  suited 
le  Austrians. 

In  a  few  moments  our  procession  had  moved  slowly 
own  into  the  center  of  the  splendid  company  assembled, 
id  as  the  Emperor  turned  and  bowed  to  the  Duchess  of 
umberland  the  dance  music  struck  up— such  music  as 
irs  rarely  heard — a  Strauss  waltz  by  an  orchestra  unri- 
iled  in  all  Europe,  for  by  imperial  command  Strauss 
rnself  held  the  conductor's  baton,  and  none  but  his  own 
.usic  was  played  for  the  dancing.  Ears  of  sixteen  and  feet 
;  young  were  keen  to  follow  the  call  of  such  rhythmic 
rains,  and  I  was  delighted  when  a  young  secretary  from 
aly's  embassy  asked  me  to  dance. 

When  we  ended  our  turn,  up  came  another  and  another; 
id  a  great  number  of  the  Austrians  also  were  introduced, 
id  soon  I  had  forgotten  the  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
le  formalities  of  court,  and  was  waltzing  with  the  intense 
ljoyment  I  had  always  felt  at  dancing  school.  One  officer 
■  civilian  dancer  looked  like  another  to  me,  and  their 
imes  were  a  jumble  in  my  mind  that  night.  Leaving  this 
jestion  to  straighten  out  at  leisure,  I  gave  myself  up 
holly  to  the  joy  of  the  exciting  music,  the  perfect  floor 
id  the  admirable  partners,  who  probably  represented  the 
st  dancers  in  Europe.  Once  I  encountered  the  Emperor 
issing  in  the  throng  and  he  smiled  and  amiably  said,  "I 
e  the  ball  goes  well!" — but  I  do  not  recall  any  other 
icident  of  mark.  The  younger  archdukes  were  introduced 
id  we  danced,  but  they  were  not  so  good  at  waltzing  as 
;Ost  of  the  other  men,  and  my  interest  in  them  became 
ased  at  once. 

Pleasant  Glimpses  of  Court  Life 

piNALLY  came  supper,  and  my  Hollander  appeared  with 
an  amused  look,  to  ask  if  I  recognized  him  and  remem- 
jred  our  engagement.  Then  he  dragged  me  off  for  some 
irt  of  light  food.  We  were  joined  by  a  number  of  other 
en,  and  I  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it;  and  as  soon  as  the 
usic  played  we  rushed  back  to  waltz  again  and  again,  until 
;  some  signal  the  party  was  over,  the  royalty  bowed  and 
tired,  and  everyone  began  to  push  toward  the  various 
lors,  each  group  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
le  exit  nearest  his  or  her  carriage. 

I  had  suddenly  realized  I  was  in 
great  crowd  alone  when  my  father 
ruched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
id:  "Suppose  you  come  home, 
;tle  girl.  Was  it  nice?  " 

He  and  my  mother  looked  no 
ore  tired  than  I  felt,  and  she  had 
id  a  gay  time  also.  In  the  carriage, 
hich  Franz  had  managed  to  pro- 
ice  at  the  desirable  moment,  my 
ther  said,  laughing:  "I  don't 
low  what  I  shall  do,  chaperoning 
vo  such  belles  here  in  a  strange 
mntry";  and  he  added:  "I  was 
>ry  proud  of  my  little  girl  to-night 
id  had  a  great  many  compliments 
ir  her."  And  my  mother  added, 
ither  elated,  that  the  Emperor  and 
le  Duchess  of  Cumberland  and 
arious  archduchesses  had  all  no- 
ced  me  and  spoken  of  the  way  I 
anced  and  held  myself.  And  then 
y  way  of  training  she  added:  "I 
ope  you  won't  lose  your  head  and 
old  yourself  less  straight;  you  will 
«e  all  you  gained  to-night  if  you 
row  careless." 

I  had  not  spoiled  my  pretty  gown, 
ther,  and  that  pleased  my  mother, 
-  she  had  seen  several  others  torn 
y  the  smart  officers'  spurs.  When 
e  got  back  home  I  was  quickly  sent 
j  bed,  so  I  should  not  be  "green," 
yt  next  day  there  was  to  be  another 
arty,  and  a  long  season  of  them  to 
jllow.  So  I  quickly  laid  aside  my 
nery  and  tumbled  into  bed,  not 
ieling  in  the  least  weary,  but  only 
■ith  a  blissful  jumble  of  impres- 
ons  and  memories  as  an  end  to  the 
reat  day  of  my  first  ball. 
After  that  there  were  a  number 
f  splendid  fetes,  in  which  I  had 
ither  more  than  my  share  of  pleas- 
re,  it  was  said.  The  young  men's 
ices  became  less  confused  in  my 
lind,  and  several  were  so  kind  that 
rather  felt  they  belonged  to  my 
wn  special  little  circle.  A  few  I 
let  later  in  America  or  in  Russia, 


where  our  old  warm  relations  were  renewed  with  pleasure. 
Two  more  court  balls  occurred,  as  brilliant  and  official  as 
the  first;  also  a  third  gathering,  called  technically  a  "Ball 
at  Court,"  which  was  a  fete  more  intimate  and  gayer, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  court  balls  and  where  everyone 
sat  down  to  supper  in  one  banqueting  hall.  Diplomats 
and  officials  of  the  government  were  usually  omitted  from 
this  group.  We  were  asked,  and  felt  much  honored,  and 
the  Emperor  said  by  way  of  explanation,  "Your  little 
girl  likes  dancing  so  much,  I  thought  it  would  amuse  her 
to  come";  and  it  seemed  various  colleagues  were  quite 
frankly  envious  and  surprised  over  our  good  luck. 

There  were  balls  at  several  embassies,  the  French  ball 
being  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  because  of  the  ancient 
frame  the  Lobkowitz  Palace  offered  and  because  also  of 
the  becoming  candlelight.  There  were  several  private 
balls  in  the  huge  palaces  of  some  of  the  great  aristocrats, 
one  at  Count  and  Countess  Harrach's,  where  one  almost 
got  lost  in  the  many  salons,  filled  with  all  the  imperial 
family  and  the  court  as  well  as  society.  It  was  here  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  pretty  custom  of  a  host  accompanying 
each  married  archduchess  to  her  carriage,  preceded  down 
the  stairway  by  two  lackeys  carrying  flambeaux— in  this 
case  represented  by  candelabra  of  many  branches  trimmed 
with  lighted  candles.  The  Harrach  Palace  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  beautiful  things 
dating  back  through  centuries  of  family  history.  One  felt 
transported  to  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  as  one  looked  on 
at  the  perfect  fete  given  by  candlelight.  It  was  a  picture 
and  a  perfume  of  ancient  times. 

The  ball  at  the  Marquis  Palavicini's  was  more  gorgeous 
as  to  its  flowers  and  the  proportions  of  the  vast  rooms; 
where  the  same  number  of  people  did  not  seem  a  crowd 
and  where  the  light  was  brighter  and  the  jewels  and 
gowns  showed  more  individuality;  but  it  was  less  quaint 
than  the  first  or  than  were  the  fetes  given  in  several  of 
the  older  palaces — such  as  the  soirees  of  the  old  but  still 
beautiful  Countess  Clam-Gallas,  a  ball  at  the  Larish  Pal- 
ace and  one  at  Prince  Hohenlohe's,  as  well  as  two  balls  at 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's.  These  last  deserve  a  word  of 
special  mention. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  possessed  great 
wealth;  and  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  blind  old  King  of 
Hanover  whom  Bismarck  had  dethroned.  Various  coun- 
tries had  refused  this  king  a  hospitality  which  promised  to 
be  indefinite;  but  the  court  of  Austria,  true  to  its  traditions 
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of  birth,  accepted  the  exiles  and  made  them  welcome.  The 
old  blind  exile  had  lingered  for  a  time,  and  then  died, 
mourning  his  lost  throne.  His  son  had  never  used  the  title 
of  king,  but  had  taken  his  father's  second  title,  which  was 
English,  and  styled  himself  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was 
phenomenally  ugly,  about  fifty,  cultivated  and  amiable, 
though  far  from  a  brilliant  man.  The  duchess  was  fifteen 
or  more  years  younger  in  looks,  with  a  very  pretty  figure, 
complexion  and  eyes.  The  latter  with  her  charming  man- 
ners won  many  friends.  In  society  she  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  went,  without  her  husband  frequently, 
to  the  balls,  even  very  informal  ones,  where  she  danced 
with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  my  own.  It  was  an  unusual 
thing  to  do  in  Vienna,  as  none  of  the  archduchesses,  once 
married,  seemed  to  dance  much,  but  in  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  such  action  was  never  criticized,  since  in 
spite  of  it  her  dignity  was  maintained.  Her  clothes  and 
jewels  were  perfect  and  her  manner  was  always  gracious 
and  gay.  She  was  surrounded  invariably  by  a  group  of 
friends,  her  corner  in  a  salon  being  one  where  conver- 
sation and  laughter  never  lagged.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  old  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  her  two 
sisters  were  the  then  Princess  of  Wales— now  the*  Dowager 
Queen  of  England — and  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

The  Famous  Hanover  Silver 

THE  Cumberland  Palace  was  out  of  town,  at  Penzing,  and 
stood  in  a  great  park,  where  the  duke  and  duchess  lived 
in  royal  state  and  entertained  constantly.  Large  Sunday 
luncheons  regularly  took  place  there,  and  musicales.  Two 
balls,  besides  rather  informal  small  and  very  agreeable 
parties,  occurred  during  the  short  season  I  was  out,  and  we 
were  fortunately  of  those  invited,  for  my  father  had  met 
the  hostess  when  the  latter  was  a  young  girl  at  the  Danish 
court,  and  she  had  at  once  declared  they  were  old  friends 
when  they  met  again  in  Vienna.  She  had  charming  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  several  little  girls.  The  eldest  boy,  who 
was  afterward  called  the  Duke  of  Prunswick,  came  often  to 
play  with  my  small  brother,  or  the  latter  went  to  Penzing. 
My  father  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  found  much  his- 
tory and  politics  to  talk  of,  while  the  duchess  and  my 
mother  were  most  sympathetic  too. 

When  I  was  taken  to  their  first  party  my  father  pointed 
out  some  of  the  very  interesting  collections  of  which  the 
palace  boasted,  and  chief  among  these  the  Hanover  silver. 

There  was  one  room,  a  large  one, 
with  silver  furniture — not  just 
painted,  but  of  metal,  modeled  and 
chased  most  beautifully,  while  the 
table  silver  was  famous  both  for  its 
splendor  and  vast  quantity.  When 
the  Cumberlands  gave  a  ball  the 
entire  company  sat  down  at  tables 
where  the  centerpieces  were  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  and  one 
gasped  to  think  that  the  whole 
supper  was  served  on  silver  plate, 
change  after  change  occurring  for 
the  various  courses,  the  supply  ap- 
parently inexhaustible. 

The  duchess,  to  me,  was  the 
center  of  her  own  fetes,  as  of  any 
other  where  she  chanced  to  be,  and 
I  always  felt  her  sympathy  with 
my  own  craze  for  dancing.  Once  I 
found  her  in  a  side  room  having  her 
tulle  draperies  mended,  and  she 
looked  up  and  laughed  to  see  I  had 
turned  in  to  help  my  own  rags  of 
the  same  material  with  pins. 

"These  spurs  are  dreadful,"  she 
said  gayly.  "One  feels  quite 
ashamed  to  be  in  such  a  condition, 
but  it  is  such  fun  to  dance,  and  I 
enjoy  it,  even  if  it  is  silly  and  I'm 
too  old.  Your  dress  is  all  right  now. 
Run  back  and  dance  some  more." 

The  Hohenlohes  used  a  palace 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded with  something  of  a  gar- 
den. It  was  one  of  those  imperial 
palaces  built  in  late  eighteenth- 
century  style,  and  made  the  effect 
of  an  American  colonial  country 
house— no  very  high  ceilings  except 
in  the  ballroom,  which  as  I  remem- 
ber was  square,  with  columns  and 
a  round  dome.  This  room  was 
lighted  by  many  windows  on  three 
sides.  Prince  Hohenlohe  lived  here, 
as  he  occupied  one  of  the  great  posts 
at  court;  I  think  he  was  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  He  was 
short,  rather  red-faced,  and  had 
grown  a  bit  heavy  with  years,  but 
he  had  charming  manners,  and 
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ANTONY  turned  with  a  rueful  face.  The  golden  path 
ZA  to  matrimony,  or  rather  the  path  to  golden  matri- 
mony,  had  become  a  cul-de-sac  with  most  unpleas- 
ant suddenness.  The  door  from  the  kitchen  opened  and 
Priscilla  came  through,  fol- 
lowed by  Pansy  and  Ander- 
son. 

Pansy  was  looking  pale 
and  her  face  was  a  trifle 
strained.  But  Priscilla's  face 
was  flushed  and  animated 
and  smiling,  and  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  unholy  glee. 

"What  a  splendid  row!" 
she  cried  in  a  voice  of  breath- 
less pleasure.  "I  opened  the 
door  a  teeny-weeny  bit,  and 
we  heard  every  word  of  it. 
We  couldn't  help  it.  I  was 
pleased  when  you  said  you'd 
throw  the  old  pig  out  of  the 
flat.  I  do  wish  you'd  done  it." 

"  It  was  all  very  well  as  rows 
go,"  said  Antony  ruefully. 
"But  it  has  torn  my  splendid 
career." 

"Never  mind,  you'll  soon 
have  another.  You  always 
do,"  said  Priscilla  with  com- 
forting conviction. 

"They're  jolly  hard  to  find 
when  you've  only  fifteen 
pounds  in  your  pocket,"  said 
Antony,  uncomforted. 

"You  can  always  go  back 
to  the  land,"  said  Priscilla; 
"and  you're  bound  to  make  ' 
a  success  of  it  this  time.  You 
know  so  much  about  it." 

She  was  a  born  optimist. 
Also,  she  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Antony's  ability. 

"You  can't  become  an  ex- 
tensive intensive  gardener 
with  fifteen  pounds,"  said 
Antony  glumly.  "Confound 
that  red-faced  old  ape !  I  was 
well  on  the  way  to  establish 
myself  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances for  life." 

"You  were,  were  you?" 
said  Pansy. 

He  looked  at  her,  surprised. 
There  was  a  queer  note  in  her 
voice.  He  could  almost  have 
fancied  that  she  was  jealous. 

"I  was  getting  on  like  a 
house  on  fire.  I  always  do," 
he  said  sadly. 

"I'm  sure  you  do,"  she  said 
a  trifle  despitefully. 

"Well,  it's  your  fault,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "You  drove 
me  to  it." 

She  gave  herself  a  little  shake,  and  said  in  a  kinder  tone: 
"  Perhaps  that  row  hasn't  done  so  much  harm  as  you  think. 
Poppy  is  rather  a  romantic  goose,  but  she's  obstinate.  In 
the  long  run  she  always  gets  her  way,  however  furiously 
Mr.  Briggs  may  storm.  If  she  has  really  taken  a  fancy  to 
you  her  father's  opposition  will  make  her  keener  on  you 
than  ever." 

"That's  comforting,"  said  Antony  more  cheerfully. 
"But  you  ought  to  strike  while  the  iron's  hot,"  said 
Pansy. 

"How  can  I  strike  while  the  iron's  hot  if  I  can't  get 
at  the  iron?  Didn't  you  hear  that  poisonous  old  profiteer 
say  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  down  to  Branksome 
Towers  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  morning?" 

"But  you  can  come  down  with  mother  and  me  to  the 
cottage  you've  taken  for  us  at  Branksome,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  could  do  that.  But  I  doubt  very  much**f  I  should 
get  a  chance  of  seeing  her  if  I  did,"  said  Antony. 

"It  would  be  at  least  fifty  to  one  against  it,  sir,"  said 
Anderson,  who  was  presiding  over  the  discussion  with  the 
air  of  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  family.  "  Benjamin  Briggs 
doesn't  do  things  by  halves.  He'll  keep  a  very  close  watch 
on  Miss  Poppy." 

"You  can  always  write  to  her,"  said  Priscilla. 

"There's  next  to  no  chance  of  a  letter  getting  to  her, 
miss.  It'll  be  quite  an  occupation  for  Mr.  Briggs  keeping 
you  and  her  apart,  Mr.  Antony.  And  you  may  be  sure  he 
has  plenty  of  spare  time,"  said  Anderson  confidently. 
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"To  Tell  You  the  Truth,  I'm  Not  Quite  Comfortable  With 
the  Aristocracy  Myself,"  He  Said.    "But  I  Keep  Telling 
Myself  That  Kind  Hearts  are  More  Than  Coronets  and 
Simple  Faith  Than  Norman  Blood" 

Anderson  was  not  an  optimist.   He  faced  the  facts. 

"  That's  true.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  and  he 
finds  it  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,"  said  Pansy. 

"It  doesn't  sound  at  all  promising,"  said  Antony. 

"Never  mind.  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  said  Pansy 
a  trifle  maliciously. 

"Not  at  all  locksmiths,  miss,"  said  Anderson.  "As  a 
young  man  Mr.  Briggs  was  the  best  locksmith  in  Bootle." 

"He  seems  to  have  entered  the  contest  young,"  said 
Antony  ruefully.  The  corners  of  his  sensitive  lips  drooped 
mournfully. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Pansy  said:  "Well,  I  must  be 
going.   I  have  to  make  my  peace  with  Poppy." 

"Don't  rush  away  like  that,"  said  Antony  quickly. 
"Come  and  dine  with  me  somewhere." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't.   My  time  isn't  my  own,"  she  said. 

"But  you're  not  going  to  disappear  again  for  months? 
You'll  let  me  have  your  address?"  said  Antony. 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  but  her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  face  as 
if  they  were  loath  to  leave  it.  "  It's  much  better  not.  What 
would  be  the  use?" 

"But  you  must,  Pansy!"  cried  Priscilla.  "Mother 
would  he  awfully  annoyed  if  we  lost  you  again  directly 
we  found  you.  You  know  how  fond  she  is  of  you." 
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Pansy  shook  her  head,  shook  hands  with  Priscilla  and 
kissed  her  and  bade  her  give  her  love  to  her  mother. 
Then  she  shook  hands  with  Antony,  bade  him  good- 
by  and  was  gone.    Antony's  face  was  very  gloomy. 

Priscilla  looked  at  it,  and  her 
own  face  grew  suddenly  reso- 
lute. 

"It's" all  right.    I'm  going 
to  track  her  down,"  she  sai 
firmly,   moving  toward  th 
door. 

"Leave  her  alone,"  said 
Antony  gloomily.  "She's  had 
enough  of  us." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said 
Priscilla,  and  she  ran  through 
the  door. 

Antony  looked  at  Anderson 
and,  frowning  thoughtfully, 
he  said:  "I  wonder  whether 
she  will." 

"If  Miss  Priscilla  sets  out 
to  do  a  thing  she  generally 
does  it,  sir,"  said  Anderson 
in  an  encouraging  tone.  In 
the  matter  of  Priscilla  he  was 
an  optimist. 

Antony  lit  a  cigarette, 
dropped  into  an  easy-chair 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  philo- 
sophic detachment:  "Well, 
that's  that,  as  Shakspere  so 
often  remarked.  Miss  Briggs 
won't  be  mine  by  Saturday— 
or  ever  probably.  On  Satur- 
day, therefore,  I  clear  out  and 
set  about  hunting  a  job." 

His  face  had  cleared.  He 
wore  an  air  of  lofty  serenity. 
The  corners  of  his  sensitive 
lips  had  resumed  their  humor- 
ous curve. 

Anderson  gazed  at  him 
with  puckered  brow.  Appar- 
ently he  was  giving  the  matter 
his  most  earnest  considera- 
tion. Then  he  said:  "Pardon 
me,  sir,  but  I  can  suggest  a 
way  of  your  getting  at  Miss' 
Briggs  while  the  iron's  hot— 
if  you  wouldn't  think  it  be- 
neath you.  And  after  all, 
since  you've  spent  six  months 
and  His  Lordship's  five  hun 
dred  pounds  on  this  matri- 
monial enterprise,  it  seems  a 
pity  to  give  it  up  when  you 
are — so  to  speak — on  the 
verge  of  success." 

"It  is  a  pity.  What's  your 
idea?"  said  Antony  in  an 
amiable  but  not  hopeful  tone. 

"Mr.  Briggs  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  really  capable 
butler  for  Branksome  Towers,  sir.  A  gentleman  in  whose 
service  I  used  to  be  told  him  that  I  was  the  very  man  for 
the  post,  and  Mr.  Briggs  has  approached  me  on  the  matter." 

"  Tried  to  sneak  a  valuable  retainer  behind  my  back,  did 
he?  "  said  Antony  with  cold  scorn. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Well  may  Uncle  Egbert  call  him  a  low  ruffian!"  said 
Antony. 

"Yes,  sir.  J  didn't  say  yes  and  I  didn't  say  no.  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  you  were  successful  or  not,  sir,  for  I  should 
very  much  have  preferred  to  stay  with  you,  sir.  And  that 
has  made  him  keener  than  ever  on  my  coming  to  him.  My 
idea  now,  sir,  is  to  accept  his  offer  and  take  you  with  me  as 
second  footman." 
■  "And  a  rum  idea  it  is,"  said  Antony  in  a  startled  voice. 

"Yes,  sir.  But  you  would  get  into  close  touch  with  Miss 
Briggs;  and  coming  from  Bootle  as  she  does,  and  being  of 
a  romantic  disposition,  it  would  make  a  great  impression 
on  her.  You  would,  so  to  speak,  be  stooping  to  conquer, 
sir,"  said  Anderson  in  a  judicial  tone. 

"By  Jove,  it  is  an  idea!"  cried  Antony  as  his  mind 
opened  to  the  possibilities. 

"And  you  wouldn't  find  it  at  all  a  bad  job,  sir,"  said 
Anderson  in  the  same  judicial  tone.  "The  work  is  light  an< 
the  food  is  good— much  better  than  you  could  afford  if  yo 
took  on  any  other  job,  sir." 

"The  food  is  an  important  consideration,"  said  Antoi 
gravely. 
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"The  salary  is  poor,  sir,  but  the  people  of  Mr.  Briggs' 
class  are  spending  their  money  like  water,  and  the  tips  are 
enormous.  They're  not  like  gentlefolk,  you  know,  sir; 
they're  afraid  of  us." 

"And  they  want  to  buy  your  esteem,"  said  Antony. 

"And  to  show  off,  sir." 

"It  sounds  a  most  attractive  scheme,"  said  Antony, 
warming  to  it.  "But  the  drawback  is  that  Mr.  Briggs 
would  recognize  me  at  once,  and  hoof  me  out  of  his  historic 
home." 

"I  think  not,  sir.  You  must  remember  that  Mr.  Briggs 
would  only  see  you  in  livery,  and  take  no  particular  notice 
of  you.  Only  ladies  look  at  footmen,  sir — not  gentlemen." 

"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  never  did  look  at  a  foot- 
man. I  can't  recall  the  face  of  a  single  one  of  the  scores 
who  have  fed  me  at  the  tables  of  the  great,"  said  Antony. 

"No,  sir.  Besides,  it's  Mr.  Briggs'  fancy  to  have  his 
footmen  wear  whiskers  and  powder  their  hair.  If  you  were 
to  shave  off  your  mustache,  sir,  and  grow  side  whiskers  ' ' 

"  Not  whiskers,  Anderson !  I  draw  the  line  at  whiskers ! " 
Antony  broke  in  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"I'm  afraid  whiskers  are  a  sine  qua  non,  sir,"  said  Ander- 
son in  the  voice  of  one  who  is  inflexible.  "Mr.  Briggs  in- 
sists on  whiskers,  and  they  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  change  your  appearance.  Without  them  Mr.  Briggs 
might  recognize  you  at  any  moment,  and  if  it  were  at  a 
dinner  party  there  would  be  a 
painful  scene." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  whiskers 
it  must,"  said  Antony  in  a 
tone  of  painful  dejection.  The 
scheme  appeared  less  roseate 
to  him. 

"And  I  should  suggest  that 
you  talked  more  gruffly,  sir, 
and  moved  slower  and  more 
dignified  like.  You  move 
much  too  fast  for  a  gentleman 
in  service,  sir." 

"I  understand.  I'm  to 
croak  like  the  raven  and  crawl- 
like  the  tortoise,"  said  Antony 
gloomily. 

The  thought  of  whiskers 
still  weighed  heavily  on  his 
buoyant  heart. 

"  If  you'll  pardon  my  saying 
so,  sir.'this  is  a  serious  under- 
taking and  not  a  matter  for 
levity,"  said  Anderson  in  a 
tone  of  considerable  severity. 

"That's  all  right.  If  I  take 
this  job  on  I  shall  be  as  serious 
as  a  judge,"  said  Antony  in  a 
reassuring  tone. 

"You  couldn't  take  a  better 
model,  sir,"  said  Anderson 
with  great  satisfaction. 

Antony  reflected  earnestly 
for  a  minute;  then  he  said: 
"Well,  all  depends  on  Miss 
Priscilla.  If  she  tracks  Miss 
Featherstone  down  I  stay  in 
London.  If  she  doesn't  it's 
hey  for  Branksome  Towers!" 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  An- 
derson. 

On  his  words  Priscilla  came 

through  the  door.  In  her  haste 

she  had  not  shut  the  door  of 

the  flat  when  she  ran  out  of  it. 

She  was  out  of  breath  and  her 

face  was  downcast. 
Antony  sprang  to  his  feet 

and  cried  eagerly:  "Did  you 

track  her  down?" 

"No,  I  mulled  it.  I  saw  her 

going  along  the  street  all  right. 

But  I  had  to  keep  well  behind 

her,  and  just  as  she  came  into 

St.  James's  Street  she  picked 

up  a  taxi,  and  before  I  could 
'  get  another  and  tell  the  taxi 

man  to  follow  her  it  had  gone 
i  round  the  corner." 

"Then  that's  the  end  of 
,  that,"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of 
I  deep  dejection.  Then  he  drew 
}  himself  up  and  with  a  superb 
I  air  added:  "Anderson,  I  stoop 
i  to  conquer!" 


the  kitchen,  came  back  with  a  tray  and  cleared  away  the 
tea  things.  Priscilla  took  a  cake,  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  toyed  with  it  in  the  wistful  and  delicate  manner  of 
one  -who  has  had  rather  too  much  to  eat  and  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  room  for  any  more.  Antony  sat  down  in 
an  easy-chair  and  lit  a  pipe. 

His  rather  long,  clear-skinned,  tanned  face  was  set  in 
an  expression  of  deep  gloom.  The  corners  of  his  thin, 
sensitive  lips  again  drooped;  and  his  blue  eyes,  usually  so 
alert  and  keen,  were  dull:.  The  sudden  reappearance  of 
Pansy  and  her  no  less  sudden  disappearance  had  upset 
him- badly.  During  the  last  ten  months  he  had  brought 
himself  painfully  to  believe  that  he  could  do  without  her. 
Once  more  he  found  that  he  could  not.  Life  without  her 
stretched  before  him  intolerable.  But  he  had  to  do  with- 
out her.  He  knew  that  no  reasoning  and  no  entreaties 
would  break  her  resolve  not  to  be  a  drag  on  him.  Only 
one  thing  could  break  it,  and  that  was  money;  only  if  he 
came  to  her  with,  say,  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank, 
would  she  allow  both  of  them  the  happiness  they  craved. 
It  did  not  make  it  any  easier  for  him  to  know  that  she  was 
unhappy  too. 

Priscilla  had  finished  toying  with  her  cake.  Room  had 
been  found  for  it.  She  watched  him  with  the  lazy  content- 
ment of  an  extremely  pretty  kitten  which  has  just  eaten 
nine  sparrows. 


VII 


all 


ANDERSON  displayed 
L  the  gratification  of  a  man 
,  of  imagination  whose  idea  has 
been  appreciated  by  a  man  of 
intelligence.  Then  he  went  to 


He  Had  Brought  Himself  Painfully  to  Believe  That  He  Could  Do  Without  Her, 

Ho  Found  That  He  Could  Not 


When  he  sighed  deeply  for  the  eighth  time  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  sisterly  sympathy:  "She  is  an  aggravating  little 
devil." 

"Priscilla! "  he  cried  in. a  tone  of  horror. 

"Well,  I've  heard  you  call  her  that — at  Little  Torking- 
ton,  you  know.  And  she  is,"  said  Priscilla,  wholly  un- 
moved. 

"You  must  not  use  such  language,"  he  said  sternly. 
"Not  when  I'm  your  age?"  said  Priscilla. 
"  Certainly  not ! .  It's  one  thing  for  a  man  to  use  a  strong 
expression,  occasionally,  but  quite  another  thing  for  a 
woman,"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of  virtuous  admonition. 
"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Priscilla  lazily. 
Neither  did  Antony.  But  it  was  hardly  a  thing  he  could 
admit.   Instead  of  admitting  it  he  said:  "If  you  let  your- 
self get  into  habits  of  that  kind  you'll  become  " 

He  stopped.  For  the  moment  he  could  not  think  what 
she  would  become.  . 

"What?"  said  Priscilla  in  a  tone  of  little  interest. 
■  "Oh— er — er— horsy,  or — er — doggy,"  said  Antony. 

"I  haven't  got -a  horse,  and  it  isn't  likely  I  ever  shall 
have.  And  dogs  smell  so,"  said  Priscilla. 

"You'll  become  totally  unsexed,"  said  Antony. 
"Not  me,"  said  Priscilla,  rasping  his  wounded  spirit 
with  her  grammar.  .  He  rose  and  said  coldly:  "I  think 
you'd  better  come  out  and  walk  off  those  cakes." 

-   ...    ...  Priscilla  rose,  apparently 

with  a  little  difficulty.  Her 
blue  eyes,  like  those  of  Antony, 
were  a  little  dull,  but  for  an- 
other reason.  Their  dullness 
did  not  come  from  her  heart. 

He  took  her  for  a  healthy 
stroll  down  Piccadilly.  They 
did  not  talk  for  some  time. 
Both  of  them  were  busy  with 
things  difficult,  in  a  different 
way,  to  digest.  Slowly  the 
exercise  brightened  Priscilla's 
fine  blue  eyes.  They  were  not 
so  blue  as  the  eyes  of  Antony, 
and  never  would  be.  His  were 
of  the  veritable  blue  of  the 
thrush's  egg.  . 

About  twenty  yards  east  of 
Park  Lane  Priscilla  said 
thoughtfully:  "It's  a  silly 
thing." 

Antony  looked  down  on  her 
with  a  slightly  apprehensive 
eye.  He  never  knew. 
"Love,"  said  Priscilla. 
Antony  seized  on  the  cross- 
ing of  Park  Lane  to  tell  Pris- 
cilla all  about  the  danger  of 
crossing  a  London  street  with- 
out looking  where  you  were 
going. 

Undiverted,  as  she  set  foot 
on  the  opposite  pavement  she 
said:  "I  wonder  you  do  it.  It 
only  makes  you  uncomfort- 
able. Why  didn't  you  stop 
when  you  felt  it  coming  on — 
right  at  the  very  beginning?" 

Antony  ground  his  teeth, 
not  very  loudly. 

"I  should,"  said  Priscilla. 
"  You'll  understand  more 
about  these  things  when  you're 
older — a  good  deal  older," 
said  Antony  with  a  patient 
superiority. 

"  But  I  can  see  what  it  does, 
can't  I?"  said  Priscilla. 

Antony  swallowed  a  word 
or  two.  Then  he  said  nastily: 
"Are  you  feeling  better?" 

Priscilla  seemed  to  com- 
mune with  herself.  Then  she 
said:  "Yes,  they  seem  to  have 
shaken  down  a  good  deal." 

Antony  pursued  his  advan- 
tage. With  unfeeling  brother- 
liness  he  said:  "One  of  these 
days,  if  you're  not  more  care- 
ful, you'll  burst." 

"  I  don't  think  so, ' '  said  Pris- 
cilla after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
"You  see,  I  expand  a  good 
deal." 

She  walked  on  in  silence  for 
a  while.  He  thought  that  she 
was  pondering  the  matter,  for 
he  knew  that,  like  the  rest  of 
her  sex,  she  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  herself. 

(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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WHEN  Anna  stood  on  the  edge  of  her  porch 
saying  good-by  to  Dune  Leacy  and  the  pretty 
Miss  Bowen,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  thought 
that  this  was  farewell.  Leacy  had  left  her  in  his  debt, 
and  she  was  sorry  for  that;  yet  she  was  glad  that  she 
had  known  him  and  that  the  memory  of  his  generous 
spirit  would  be  with  her  for  a  long  time.  She  was  too  much 
of  a  woman  not  to  feel  a  sting  of  shame  that  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  to  mistake  his  friendship  for  something  that 
it  was  not.  Had  she  been  smaller  spirited  she  might  have 
harbored  resentment  against  him  for  the  emotions  he  had 
roused,  to  destroy  at  whim.  After  all,  the  kindness  had 
been  all  on  his  side;  that  she  remembered.  She  might  have 
been  more  considerate  of  him  and  his  prejudices.  She  re- 
alized that  he  had  never  quite  forgiven  her  for  going  to 
Tazumi's  dinner. 

Anna  would  not  admit  that  she  was  jealous  of  the  black- 
eyed  girl  from  Oroville.  It  was  quite  natural  that  Dune 
should  have  preferred  a  young  girl  and  a  Californian. 
Anna  pressed  her  lips  a  little  tighter  and  hoped  again  that 
they  would  be  happy  as  she  went  to  review  the  wreck  of 
her  poor  year. 

A  good  half  of  her  crop  had  been  saved.  This  had  been 
Dune's  estimate,  and  she  had  a  fear  that  it  had  been  too 
liberal. 

She  was  out  in  the  orchards  that  afternoon,  gazing  up  at 
a  few  prunes  which  still  clung  to  the  twigs  after  the  trees 
had  had  their  last  shak- 
ing. She  was  wonder- 
ing why  these  scattered 
treasures  could  not  be 
profitably  harvested, 
when  Kipps,  imperson- 
ating a  cavalry  officer 
as  he  sat  astride  the 
old  brown  horse,  came 
clattering  along  the 
drive. 

"Say,  moms,"  he 
shouted  as  he  brought 
his  mount  to  a  halt  and 
slid  off  almost  at  her 
feet,  "we  can't  do  a 
thing  with  that  junk, 
can  we?" 

"Not  unless  you  can 
think  of  something, 
Kipps,"  she  replied 
with  a  wan  smile. 

"We're  a  bunch  of 
amachewers,  that's 
what  we  are,"  he  de- 
cided. "Dune  says 
that  any  professional 
can  beat  any  ama- 
chewer  at  anything — 
just  look  at  politics! 
Anyhow,  I  think 
something  ought  to  be 
done  about  Aunt 
Zude." 

"Aunt  Zude?" 
Anna  was  startled  by 
the  boy's  naive  re- 
flection  of  her 
thoughts. 

"  She  gets  my  goat," 
admitted  Kipps, 
shaking  his  head. 
"She's  lost  all  her  pep. 
Every  time  I  say  any- 
thing to  her  she  throws 
a  duck  fit,  and  I  don't 
see  what  she's  crying 
about  all  the  time.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is!" 

Under  other  circum- 
stances Anna  would 
have  laughed  at  his  in- 
spired expression. 

"I'll  bet  two  bits 
she's  in  love!"  he 
shouted  down  the  or- 
chard rows. 

"Hush!"  Anna 
warned  him.  "What 
gives  you  that  idea?" 

"Well,  she's  about 
the  right  age,"  said 
Kipps.  "And  she's  got 
nil  the  symptoms— ex- 
cept poetry.    I  think 


ILLUSTRATED         BY       HENRY"  RALEIGH 

Sid  Footridge  or  somebody  ought  to  be  notified.  I'm 
worried  about  Aunt  Zude." 

"You'd  better  worry  about  things  you  can  understand," 
Anna  told  her  bad,  bad  boy.  "Did  you  go  to  the  post 
office?" 

"Sure,"  replied  Kipps,  nibbling  a  mildewed  prune. 

"Well,  didn't  you  bring  home  anything?" 

"Nothing  much.  Only  a  letter  from  Aunt  Julia." 

"Aunt  Julia?  How  did  you  know  that?" 

"  Easy !  She  makes  a  capital  B  so  you  can  tell  it  a  mile 
off.  See  that!" 

Kipps  brought  out  the  conventional  envelope  to  demon- 
strate Aunt  Julia's  capital  B,  but  Anna  hastened  to  read 
the  letter,  which  was  in  Aunt  Julia's  best  style: 

My  dearest  Anna :  Weeks  since  I  have  heard  from  you ! 
I  cannot  dare  to  think  what  may  have  happened  to  you  or 
to  the  children  or  to  my  darling,  headstrong  Judith  out 
there  in  the  wilds  among  godless  people. 

Why  do  you  never  write,  my  dear?  Is  there  anything 
you  are  afraid  to  tell  me?  My  nightly  prayer  is  for  you 
and  for  the  heedless  venture  upon  which  you  launched 
quite  against  my  advice  and  that  of  Baron  Tazumi.  I  do 


"Life  Would  be  Simple  for  You  If  You'd  Only  Let  It  Be.    For  Jutt  a  Word  You  Could  Marry  and  be  Happy  ' 


so  hope  you  have  taken  the  baron  into  your  confidence 
and  allowed  him  to  guide  your  steps.  He  is  a  man  of 
sweet  and  simple  life,  my  dear,  and  a  noble  example 
of  a  race  which  has  been  much  maligned. 

I  am  snatching  this  moment  from  my  charity 
work  just  to  remind  you  of  my  existence.  Anna, 
dear,  don't  be  selfish.  Write  me  one  of  your  long,  sweet 
letters  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  And  if  evil  has  be- 
fallen you  or  yours,  remember  there  is  still  a  Christian 
home  awaiting  you  here. 

Affectionately, 

Julia  E.  Stannard. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Julia  had  usually  a  blighting  effect 
upon  Anna,  but  to-day  it  exerted  a  certain  stimulating 

influence. 

Whatever  befell,  she  resolved,  she  would  never  return 
to  Aunt  Julia.  But  the  artless  impertinences  of  Kipps 
warned  her  plainly  that  something  must  be  done  about 
Zudie.  She  thought  with  a  little  bitterness  how  it  had 
been  her  sister's  fate,  as  well  as  hers,  to  drive  love  from 
the  doorstep.  Zudie,  she  knew,  was  spoiling  her  life  for 
the  lack  of  a  man  whom  she  could  have  by  the  saying 
of  a  word.  And  Anna  resolved  that  Zudie  should  say  the 
word. 

"Kipps,"  she  commanded  of  the  boy  who  stood  beside 
her  imperiling  his  digestion  with  damp  prunes,  "go  find 
Henry  Johnson  and  have  him  bring  out  the  car." 

"Can  I  go  too, 
moms?  "  begged  Kipps, 
scenting  an  expedition. 

"  Not  this  time,  dear. 
I've  something  to  do 
that  won't  interest 
you." 

"Everything  inter- 
ests me,"  argued  the 
young  student  of  life, 
but  he  went. 

Ten  minutes  later 
Anna  was  rolling  away 
toward  the  nearest  tel- 
egraph station.  She 
wasted  little  time  over 
the  yellow  pad  when 
she  reached  her  desti- 
nation; just  a  minute 
in  which  to  scribble  off 
a  hurried  message  to 
Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Sidney  Foot- 
ridge, in  care  of  the 
ship,  which,  she  felt 
sure,  was  still  anchored 
in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Now  the  message  she 
sent  called  for  a  reply, 
and  it  was  in  dread  of 
good  news  that  Anna 
hovered  near  the  tele- 
phone all  that  evening. 
She  knew  how  Zudie 
would  behave,  once  she 
suspected  that  destiny 
was  being  arranged  for 
her.  She  would  never 
forgive  Anna  for  her 
lack  of  pride  in  send- 
ing a  telegram  asking 
Footridge  in  so  many 
words  to  come  and 
make  his  peace. 

But  there  was  no 
message  that  evening 
or  the  next  day  or  the 
next.  In  vain  Anna 
scanned  belated  copies 
of  San  Francisco  dailies 
for  news  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Apparently  it 
had  already  gone;  yet 
she  was  puzzled  at 
having  no  word  from 
the  telegraph  office, 
where  she  had  given 
instructions  that  she  be 
notified  in  case  the  mes- 
sage was  not  delivered. 

The  unhappy  topic 
of  prunes  busied  her  in 
the  morning  and  took 
her  thoughts  away 
from  Zudie's  problem. 
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"You  Kill  Met"  He  Implored.    "You  Think  Wrong  for  Your  Good  Servant  I    Therefore  Kill  Me' 


Mr.  Crane,  the  buyer,  arrived  early  and  went  over  to  the 
storage  shed  with  most  of  the  occupants  of  the  Bly  farm. 
He  led  the  procession  with  Anna;  Zudie  and  Kipps  fol- 
lowed; Susan  Skelley  straggled  in  the  rear;  and  Mr. 
Shimba,  Esquire,  appeared  as  by  magic  just  as  the  party 
was  filing  into  the  shed.  In  a  warm  corner -where  the 
morning  sun  slanted  through  a  cobwebby  window  Henry 
Johnson  was  found  asleep,  his  curious  face  relaxed  into  an 
expression  of  perfect  peace.  A  little  green  book  lay  open 
beside  him,  and  when  Anna  picked  it  up  she  found  it  to  be 
the  life  of  John  Stuart  Mill — borrowed  from  her  library. 

"He  takes  it  easy,"  smiled  Mr.  Crane,  who  was  a 
fatherly  little  man  with  a  figure  that  suggested  a  ripe 
melon  under  his  waistcoat. 

His  remark  woke  the  dreaming  scholar,  who  scrambled 
to  his  feet  and— for  the  first  time  on  record— looked  a 
trifle  crestfallen. 

"I  have  found  my  corner  in  Sabina,"  he  informed  the 
impromptu  audience. 

"I  see  you  have,"  said  Anna  rather  icily  as  she  tucked 
the  borrowed  book  under  her  elbow. 

The  Eurasian  tramp  shuffled  away  and  permitted  the 
shipper's  comment:  "That's  a  pretty  good  example  of  the 
labor  we're  getting  nowadays." 

Mr.  Crane  passed  from  bin  to  bin,  picking  up  samples  of 
dried  fruit,  squeezing  them,  smelling  them  and  tossing 
them  back  again.  He  was  a  man  with  a  prune  sense 
developed  to  the  nth  power.  Blindfolded,  he  could  tell  a 
forty-fifty  from  a  fifty-sixty,  distinguish  between  a  French 
prune,  an  imperial  and  a  robe  de  sergent.  Without  refer- 
ring to  visible  notes,  he  could  give  the  week's  quotations 
on  the  produce  exchange. 

"After  all,  it  doesn't  look  like  such  a  small  crop,"  vol- 
unteered Zudie,  her  voice  expressing  forced  optimism  as 
the  buyer  went  his  rounds.  "It  looks  like  enough  to  keep 
every  boarding  house  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
a  thousand  years." 

The  amiable  Mr.  Crane  sampled  more  fruit,  smiled  his 
fatherly  smile  and  passed  on  to  the  next  bin. 

"They're  Al,  full,  heavy  prunes,"  Kipps  contributed 
hia  opinion.  "  Dune  Leacy  says  so." 

"Well,  Dune  Leacy's  judgment  is  pretty  good,"  agreed 
Mr.  Crane  with  a  humorous  wink  at  Anna. 

He  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  sauntered 
from  one  end  of  the  storehouse  to  the  other.  Shimba 


remained  by  the  door,  his  eyes  blinking  like  black  stars 
through  their  narrow  slits. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  crop,  Shimba?"  asked  the 
shipper. 

" Pretty  few,"  grunted  Shimba.  " Prenty  more  few  than 
last  year." 

"I'll  say  you've  been  playing  in  hard  luck  this  time, 
Mrs.  Bly,"  decreed  Mr.  Crane,  facing  the  proprietress  of 
the  farm.  "You've  got  bully  good  fruit  there" — his 
gesture  indicating  the  contents  of  the  storehouse — "just 
as  good  as  can  be  raised  in  this  district.  Of  course  you 
can't  raise  the  Santa  Clara  grade  round  here.  But  it's  the 
best  of  its  kind.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you'd  have  put 
away  a  bumper  harvest  if  it  hadn't  been  for  " 

"  The  strike ! "  Kipps  cheerfully  supplied  the  evil  word. 

"Between  God  and  man,"  said  Mr.  Crane  quite  seri- 
ously, "the  farmer's  getting  nothing  but  crow  to  pick  any 
more." 

"I've  estimated" — Anna  spoke  in  her  most  businesslike 
tone — "that  we've  gathered  about  half  the  normal  crop." 

"You're  figuring  a  little  high,"  replied  the  shipper. 
"Last  year  you  took  something  like  a  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  off  this  ranch — isn't  that  right,  Shimba?" 

"A  hunner  sixty-fo',"  amended  the  Japanese  farmer. 

"Of  course  I'm  not  any  automatic  weighing  machine, 
but  I  should  estimate  this  lot  at  something  less  than  sixty- 
five  tons.  Am  I  right,  Shimba?" 

"Yiss." 

The  black  eyes  glittered  restlessly.  If  they  expressed 
anything,  it  was  not  disappointment. 

"I'll  get  my  weighers  to  work  as  soon  as  they're  sacked," 
Mr.  Crane  promised  as  the  sad  little  procession  filed  out  of 
the  shed.  "Maybe  I'm  wrong.  I  certainly  hope  so." 

He  had  walked  silently  beside  Anna  as  far  as  the  porch 
before  he  said  in  a  voice  of  confidence:  "  Mrs.  Bly,  there's 
something  more  than  plain  hard  luck  here,  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

"You  mean  " 

Anna's  significant  look  brought  a  responsive  nod  from 
Mr.  Crane. 

"What  did  the  Japs  say  they  were  striking  for  this 
time?" 

"I  couldn't  get  anything  satisfactory  out  of  Shimba. 
Mr.  Oki  says  that  the  men  were  afraid  of  Mrs.  Shimba's 
ghost  out  in  the  garage." 


Crane  laughed  a  short,  dry  laugh. 
"That's  a  new  one!" 

"Shimba  claims  that  they  wouldn't  work  with  my  old- 
fashioned  dipping  apparatus." 

"And  he  couldn't  find  any  new  men  who  would?" 

"  No.  He  was  away  every  day  after  the  strike,  searching 
the  labor  market." 

"  He  did  most  of  his  searching  round  the  gambling  dens," 
replied  Mr.  Crane. 

"Do  you  think  " 

"I  think  almost  anything,  Mrs.  Bly.  You  had  a  good 
farm  here,  and  something's  happened  to  turn  it  into  a  bad 
farm.  Now  I'll  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions." 

"If  Shimba  has  conspired  to  ruin  my  crop,"  declared 
Anna,  cold  with  rage,  "I'll  sue  him  for  every  cent  he's  got 
or  ever  will  have." 

"I  wish  you  luck.  I  don't  know  how  much  money 
you've  got  behind  you.  If  you're  a  rich  woman  and  don't 
mind  wasting  a  lot  of  your  time,  you  might  bring  suit 
against  a  Jap  and  recover  on  it." 

"I've  made  all  sorts  of  improvements  here,"  said  Anna 
desperately.  "  Why,  my  share  of  the  harvest  won't  begin  to 
make  up  for  what  I've  sunk  in  the  place !  I'm  in  debt  now." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Bly,"  he  interrupted  her  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  say  good  afternoon.  "Under  such  circum- 
stances you  wouldn't  stand  much  show  in  a  lawsuit,  I'm 
afraid." 

That  afternoon  Anna  called  Shimba  to  her  and  lashed 
him  with  all  the  fury  of  her  tortured  nerves.  She  accused 
him  of  every  crookedness  on  the  calendar  of  crime.  She 
threatened  him  with  lawsuit,  imprisonment  and  exposure. 
Shimba's  head  sank  lower  and  lower  under  the  scourging 
of  her  tone.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  beat  his  fore- 
head on  the  hall  carpet. 

"You  kill  me!"  he  implored.  "You  make  me  dead  with 
knife !  You  think  wrong  for  your  good  servant !  Therefore 
kill  me!" 

"Get  up!"  she  commanded,  but  Shimba  remained 
stubbornly  in  his  groveling  attitude. 

"I  have  made  myself  broke  by  one-half  sharing  in  your 
crop  this  year.  Laba  condition  so  expensive,  yet  I  pay  all 
bills.  Yet  prune  get  rotten.  Poor  Shimba  lose  plenty  cash. 
Yet  his  pretty  boss  call  crook  at  him  for  doing  so.  Make 
me  dead,  please!" 

(Continued  on  Page  87) 
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THOSE  who 
go  down  into 
Wall  Street 
may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes — workers,  rain- 
bow chasers  and  sportsmen. 
Then  there  was  once  a  fourth 
class,  made  up  exclusively  of 
ElihuGridley Pendleton.  Old 
Grid,  as  his  associates  called 
him,  was  in  the  Street 
but  not  one  of  the  Street. 

To  understand  this  pecul- 
iar aloofness  of  Old  Grid  one  had  to 
follow  back  for  some  half  dozen  gen- 
erations two  diverse  racial  strains  that 
met  in  his  person,  met  but  did  not 
blend.    Old  Grid  himself  never  fully  understood, 
until  the  end,  the  war  that  went  on  in  his  make-up 
between  the  ghosts  of  men  long  dead.   He  was  as 
much  surprised  as  the  onlookers  by  the  final  out- 
come of  the  struggle. 

On  a  certain  memorable  day  Old  Grid  shouldered  his  tall 
lank  form  into  the  frenzied  crowd  surging  round  the  tickers 
in  the  customers'  room  of  Merkel,  Gordon  &  Hodge,  stock- 
brokers. A  little  way  from  the  nearest  ticker  he  stopped 
and  stared  unseeingly  ahead  of  him.  He  was  in  no  appar- 
ent hurry  to  look  at  the  tape  or  the  quotation  board.  He 
knew  their  story  in  advance.  The  insistent  little  ticker  at 
his  elbow  was  clicking  out  for  him  the  realization  of  a 
dream  he  had  cherished  forty  years.  And  yet  he  had  the 
air  of  a  man  vaguely  dissatisfied. 

It  was  one  of  the  Street's  big  days.  Hence  it  was  a  big 
day  with  Merkel,  Gordon  &  Hodge,  a  day  of  reaping  where 
they  had  not  sown.  But  for  Old  Grid  it  was  the  day  of 
days,  the  climax  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  spite  of  it  he  had  a 
feeling  of  anticlimax. 

Still  keeping  his  keen  blue  eyes  averted  from  the  board, 
he  glanced  round  the  room  and  smiled  half  whimsically, 
half  regretfully.  The  excited  groups  jostling  each  other 
round  the  tickers  and  the  order  cage  reminded  him  more 
than  ever  of  feeding  time  in  the  sheep  pens  on  the  old 
Virginia  plantation  of  his  boyhood.  Just  now  a  bald- 
headed  old  fellow  with  close-cropped  white  side  whiskers 
and  a  flat  voice  was  bleating  out  quotations  from  the 
ticker  while  a  tow-headed  youth  frisked  back  and  forth 
posting  the  numbers  on  the  board.  A  swarthy  kinky- 
haired  black  ram  of  a  speculator  was  butting  his  way 
through  to  the  order  cage. 

A  slap  on  the  shoulder  routed  him  out  of  his  reverie. 
"Hello,  Mr.  Pendleton!   How's  the  market  suit  you?" 
boomed  the  sleekly  pompous  little  office  manager.  "Oh, 
boy,  what  a  hunch  you  had!  Don't  want  to  change  your 
mind  and  margin  a  block  of  Armstrong?" 

A  grin  rippled  the  fine  worry  lines  into  wrinkles  across 
Old  Grid's  lean  florid  face. 

"Good  mawnin',  Mr.  Swartz.  Quite  a  congregation  of 
lotus  and  lemon  eaters  you've  gathered  this  mawnin'. 
Appears  like  the  yearners  and  anticipators  are  having  their 
innings,"  he  chuckled,  ignoring  the  manager's  question. 

"Honestly,  Mr.  Pendleton,  on  the  level,  tell  me  some- 
thing," the  manager  urged,  lowering  his  voice  confiden- 
tially and  leading  the  older  man  to  one  side.  "What's  the 
big  idea  of  your  buying  a  stock  outright  and  sitting  on  it 
when  it's  blowing  the  lid  oft*  like  this  and  you  coulda  made 
a  whale  of  a  piece  of  change  on  margins?  Have  you  got  it 
doped  she's  going  to  break?" 

Old  Grid  hesitated  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  quotation 
board.  He  pushed  back  his  slouch  hat  and  ran  his  long 
Hngeri  thoughtfully  through  his  thinning  reddish-gray 
hair.   I  lis  face  began  to  show  evidence  of  a  struggle. 


"Have  the  Jackals  Been  Picking  Yo'  Bones  a  Whole  Lot? 
I  Hope  They  Left  a  Little  Meat  Round  the  Joints" 
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"  Mr.  Swartz,  you  know  I  never  bought  a  share  of  stock 
on  margins  in  my  life,"  he  finally  temporized. 

"Just  salting  it  down  for  an  investment,  eh?"  Swartz 
pursued. 

Grid  turned  back  his  old  raincoat  and  exposed  a  heavy 
manila  envelope  sticking  out  of  the  inside  pocket.  He 
looked  at  the  envelope  for  a  long  time  before  he  replied. 
Once  he  pulled  it  part  way  out  of  his  pocket.  His  face 
paled  a  little  and  fine  moisture  gathered  on  his  forehead, 
not  the  result  of  the  heat  of  the  room.  But  finally  with  a 
sigh  he  let  the  envelope  slip  slowly,  reluctantly  back  into 
his  pocket. 

"There's  my  stock,  Mr.  Swartz.  I'll  turn  it  over  for  you 
to  sell  when  the  market's  right." 
"Still  think  she's  going  to  par?" 
"If  I  didn't  I'd  be  selling  it  now." 
"Well,  have  it  your  way." 

Swartz  hurried  off.  Grid  looked  after  him  doubtfully, 
still  caressing  the  stock  envelope  with  his  finger  tips.  Once 
he  pulled  it  halfway  out  again  and  took  an  impulsive  step 
toward  Swartz.  Then  he  checked  himself. 

"Say,  Carew,  how's  Armstrong  look  to  you  now?" 
Swartz  asked  a  moment  later  of  the  assistant  financial 
editor  of  the  News,  a  dyspeptic-looking  young  man  who 
had  just  approached  the  order  cage. 

"She's  going  to  break  before  noon,  is  my  guess," 
mourned  the  dyspeptic  one.  "I'm  selling  and  going  short 
to  play  safe." 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  Swartz  boomed.  "I'll  bet  you 
a  hundred  even  she'll  touch  par  before  she  stops." 

"You're  on,"  the  other  agreed.  "Now  tell  me  how  you 
got  that  way." 

"Well,  I've  just  been  talking  with  Old  Grid  Pendleton, 
of  the  Mirror.  He's  a  wizard  at  doping  it  right.  Two 
months  ago,  when  Armstrong  was  dead  at  fifty-three,  he 
blew  in  here  one  day  with  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  good 
bonds  and  other  high-class  stuff  he'd  salted  down  and 
had  me  sell  'em  out  and  buy  Armstrong  outright.  I  told 
him  he  was  crazy  with  the  heat,  but  he  calmly  told  me  he 
was  satisfied.  Well,  he  had  some  inside  dope  all  right. 
She  began  to  hike  in  a  week.  I  was  a  little  off  myself  this 
morning  when  we  got  the  tip  that  the  pool  was  smashed. 
So  I  felt  Grid  out  just  now.  He  thinks  she'll  hit  par.  So 
I'll  play  his  hunch  to  the  limit,  see?" 

"I  don't  like  your  hunch.  Grid  looks  too  mild.  He 
roars  at  you  when  things  are  going  right.  Ask  the  boys  in 
his  shop.  They  say  he  even  bawls  out  Bond,  his  managing 
editor,  when  he's  feeling  fit.  When  he's  mild  like  this 
something's  wrong.    But  what's  the  old  boy  aiming  at? 


Armstrong's   ninety-three  now. 
He's  made  forty  thousand  dollars 
on  paper  when  he  might  have  had 
a  million  on  a  hunch  like  that." 
"  Search  me.  I  asked  him  the  other  day  and 
all  he'd  say  was  that  he  lost  a  birthright  forty 
years  ago  being  reckless  and  been  buying  it 
back  ever  since;  said  he  was  going  to  finish 
the  job  this  deal  and  was  taking  no  chances 
No,  Grid  wouldn't  steer  me  wrong.    He  says  what 
he  really  thinks,  whether  he's  having  a  bumptious 
fit  or  not.    Funny,  though,  his  standing  pat  in  this 
market  with  his  hunch." 

"How's  a  guy  get  that  way?"  mourned  the  dys- 
peptic one. 


GRID  began  getting  that  way  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  when  a  swashbuckling 
J?       buccaneer  unloaded  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  his  spoils 
H        of  the  sea,  sold  his  ship,  scattered  his  crew,  erased  his 
past  and  became  a  provincial  gentleman.  Up  in  the 
N        Roanoke  country  he  staked  out  a  plantation  and  set- 
tled there  under  the  name  of  Pendleton,  whether 
rightfully  his  own  history  does  not  state.  There  are  unre- 
lated Pendletons  who  hold  otherwise.  At  any  rate  his 
gallantry  and  rich  acres  won  him  a  bride  from  an  esti- 
mable cavalier  family  and  he  established  what  became 
a  proud  branch  of  the  Pendletons  of  Virginia.  For  over  a 
century  the  family  contributed  dashing  officers  to  the 
armies  of  the  colony  and  beautiful  high-spirited  women  to 
its  firesides. 

But  later  Pendletons  had  diluted  the  blood  with  milder 
strains  at  the  marriage  altar.  Luxurious  living  had  com- 
pleted the  havoc  of  that  dilution.  The  Civil  War  put  an 
end  to  luxury  on  the  diminished  and  mortgaged  Pendleton 
plantation.   Only  pride  and  indolence  remained. 

Old  Grid's  father  had  disgusted  the  family  by  marrying, 
largely  as  a  financial  asset,  the  daughter  of  a  New  England 
Gridley,  a  shrewd  Yankee  business  man  who  had  settled  in 
Virginia  a  few  years  before.  This  Gridley  had  money 
handed  down  in  steadily  swelling  volumes  from  the  original 
New  England  Gridley  who  had  followed  the  Mayflower 
over  as  soon  as  trade  possibilities  were  good. 

A  son  and  heir  arrived  in  course  of  time.  The  father 
took  one  look  at  the  red  fuzz  on  the  little  bullet  head,  at 
the  nondescript  nose  and  at  the  sky-blue  eyes  that  seemed 
to  stare  at  him  disapprovingly. 

"He's  a  darned  little  Yankee!"  he  snorted  at  the  timid 
mother.  "Name  him  what  you  please!"  And  from  that 
time  he  took  scant  interest  in  his  first-born. 

So  this  son  of  the  house  of  Pendleton  became  Elihu 
Gridley  Pendleton.  His  mother  always  called  him  Grid- 
ley.  His  younger  brother  and  playmates  shortened  it  to 
Grid.  But  old  Colonel  Pendleton  addressed  his  son  in- 
variably as  Elihu  Gridley,  with  a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the 
second  name  after  his  third  mint  julep. 

A  year  later  came  the  second  son,  black-haired,  brown- 
eyed,  aquiline  of  features,  a  Pendleton  beyond  a  doubt.  On 
him  the  father  centered  his  affections.  This  boy  developed 
into  a  Pendleton  of  the  latter-day  type  like  his  father,  an 
indolent  country  gentleman.  There  was  none  of  the  fire  of 
the  family's  founder  in  his  make-up. 

As  Grid,  his  first-born,  developed,  Colonel  Pendleton 
failed  to  notice  the  flash  and  glow  in  the  dark  blue  eyes  and 
the  proud  spirit  back  of  them.  The  mother  noted  them  but 
failed  to  understand.  They  belonged  to  neither  the  Pendle- 
tons nor  the  Gridleys  as  she  knew  them.  Both  parents 
noted  and  misunderstood  the  occasional  bursts  of  violent 
and  reckless  temper  and  his  domineering  mood,  which 
even  his  father's  stern  repression  could  not  down.  Neither 
noted— nor  would  have  understood  had  either  done  so — 
the  wild  romantic  daydreams  in  which  their  son  indulged. 
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The  ghost  of  the  old  buccaneer  walked  his  plantation 
unrecognized  in  his  Gridley  mantle. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  parents  noted  and  both  under- 
stood— one  with  pride,  the  other  with  disgust — the  boy's 
willingness  to  work  at  any  job,  however  menial,  and  his 
tendency  to  hoard  cautiously  the  pennies  that  came  his 
way.  Pendletons  had  never  been  like  that.  Thus  before 
he  was  out  of  pinafores  the  struggle  between  tradesman 
and  buccaneer  had  begun  in  his  soul. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten  and  left  him  without 
an  ally,  but  he  had  already  developed  a  precocious  ability 
to  look  out  for  himself. 

An  incident  in  his  fifteenth  year  brought  his  warring 
hereditary  impulses  clearly  to  the  surface.  Young  Grid, 
his  brother  Horatio  and  half  a  dozen  neighbor  youngsters 
had  been  playing  follow  my  leader  through  a  mild  winter 
afternoon.  Grid  as  usual  had  been  the  leader.  An  hour 
before  dusk  he  stood  at  the  top  of  Pine  Bend  Cliff,  having 
scaled  its  steep  sides  and  left  the  rest  of  the  pack  behind. 
A  little  later  Horatio,  cool  and  immaculate,  who,  true  to 
character,  had  been  the  first  to  drop  out  of  the  run,  came 
sauntering  up  to  the  summit  by  an  easy  back  path. 

"Soft!"  Grid  sneered,  eying  his  dandified  brother. 

Then  he  looked  thoughtfully  along  the  bank  toward  a 
point  a  few  rods  away  where  the  hundred-foot  cliff  de- 
scended almost  perpendicularly  for  half  the  distance  to  a 
small  table  rock  that  jutted  out  half  a  dozen  feet,  over- 
hanging the  deep  pool  in  the  bend  of  the  river  fifty  feet 
farther  down. 

"I  bet  I  could  climb  down  there  and  dive  into  the 
river,"  Grid  announced,  pointing  down  the  dizzy  drop. 
He  was  in  one  of  his  arrogant  moods. 

"  Yes  you  could !  I  bet  you  couldn't.  How  much'll  you 
bet?" 

"  Oh,  I  won't  bet  any  real  money.  I  was  just  bettin'," 
he  exclaimed,  cooling  a  little. 

"Huh!  Bet  yo'  ain't  got  any  real  money." 
"  I  have  toe." 

Grid  pulled  a  worn  old  wallet  from  his  pocket  and  dis- 
played a  neatly  folded  dollar  bill. 

"  Huh !  I  got  four  dollars.  I'll  bet  yo'  one  against 
yoahs  yo'  can't  go  down  there,"  Horatio  jeered. 

"No,  suh!" 

"I'll  put  up  my  whole  pile  against  yoahs.  Four  to  one. 
Come  now." 

"I  tell  yo'  I  won't  risk  a  penny  on  it,"  Grid  snapped, 
Gridley  caution  was  speaking. 

"Huh!  Yo' know  right  smart  well  yo' can't  do  it.  I  dare 
yo'  to  try  it,  if  yo'  think  yoah  so  powerful  smart." 


"  Yo' dare  me,  do  yo'?  That's  different.  Hold  my  wallet 
so  that  won't  get  wet."  An  impulse  handed  down  from  the 
original  Pendleton  swept  Gridley  caution  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Horatio  complied  and  looked  on  incredulously  while 
Grid  pulled  off  his  boots  and  wriggled  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  stocking  feet  first,  and  felt  round  for  precarious  toe 
holds. 

Then  Horatio  was  alarmed. 

"Quit  it,  Grid!  Yo'll  slip  and  be  killed.  I'll  take  back 
the  dare." 

Grid  paid  no  attention. 

"  Aw,  come  on  back,  Grid.   I  know  yo'  can  do  it  now." 
"I'm  goin'  to  prove  it  to  yo',"  Grid  persisted. 
"I'll  give  yo'  a  dollah  if  yo'll  come  back,"  Horatio  cried 
frantically. 

Grid  stopped  at  that  and  looked  up  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment  while  Gridley  and  Pendleton  renewed  their  in- 
ternal struggle.  He  was  clearly  interested.  But  only  for  a 
moment. 

"No,"  he  decided,  "yo'  dared  me!"  And  he  felt  for  a 
toe  hold  farther  down.    Pendleton  had  triumphed  again. 

A  little  over  halfway  down  Grid's  foot  slipped.  He  hung 
to  a  crack  by  his  finger  tips  for  a  moment,  then  lost  his  hold 
altogether  and  slid  sprawling  down  the  rough  rock  slope  to 
the  narrow  table  rock,  landing  feet  first  but  with  such 
force  that  he  was  unable  to  stop  himself  there  and  toppled 
over  the  edge. 

Down  on  the  shore  of  the  pool  Horatio  found  a  limp, 
pale  and  bruised  Grid,  alternately  wringing  the  icy  water 
from  his  clothes  and  nursing  an  injured  leg. 

He  was  smarting  from  head  to  foot  and  trembling  with 
fright,  but  there  was  a  flash  of  unquenchable  defiance  in 
his  eyes.  He  glared  truculently  at  his  brother. 

"Lordy,  I  thought  yo'  was  killed!"  Horatio  gasped. 

"I  thought  so  too,"  Grid  admitted.  "But  Ldid  what 
yo'  dared  me  to,  didn't  I?  " 

"Say,  Grid,"  Horatio  pursued  after  an  admiring  pause, 
"if  yo'  was  so  sure  yo'  could  do  it  why  was  yo'  'fraid  to  bet 
a  dollah?" 

"I  wasn't  sure  at  all.  Most  broke  my  neck,  didn't  I? 
Reckon  if  yo'd  just  pretty  near  broke  yoah  oP  neck  yo' 
wouldn't  be  so  sure  about  anything.  What's  the  use  of 
riskin'  good  money  when  yo'  ain't  sure?" 

"  Huh !  Yoah  more  'fraid  o'  losin'  a  dollah  than  breakin' 
yo'  neck!" 

Grid  looked  disturbed  at  that.  He  hadn't  thought  of  it 
that  way.  He  had  acted  on  pure  impulse  as  to  both  the 
neck  and  the  dollar. 


"Yo'  dared  me,  didn't  yo'?  I  had  to  do  it,  didn't  I?" 
he  demanded  evasively. 

"  Huh !  I  bet  if  I  dared  yo'  to  bet  yoah  oP  dollah  yo'd 
had  to  then." 

Grid  was  startled  at  this  further  analysis  of  his  uncon- 
scious motivation. 

"I  reckon  maybe  I  would,"  he  admitted  after  thinking 
it  over. 

"Cracky!"  Horatio  exclaimed.  "I  bet  they  won't  be 
anything  more  wonderful  in  the  circus  to-night  than  that 
jump!  Say,  Grid,  let's  go.  Won't  take  only  two  dollars 
apiece,  supper  an'  all.  We  can  walk  it  in  time  to  eat  in 
town  before  the  show.  You'll  get  licked  for  tearin'  yoah 
clothes  and  gettin'  wet  anyhow.  Yo'  got  a  dollah  an  I'll 
lend  yo'  one.   I  dare  yo'." 

He  stopped  and  eyed  his  brother  in  triumph.  He'd 
learned  a  new  way  to  get  action  out  of  his  dominant  elder. 

Grid  thought  for  a  moment. 

"I  got  a  better  scheme,"  he  announced.  "I'll  sneak 
into  the  back  pasture  an'  borrow  our  ol'  white  mule.  I'll 
take  yo'  to  town  with  me  on  his  back  an'  yo'll  pay  all  the 
bills.  That's  fair." 

So  it  was  agreed.  Grid  saw  the  circus,  met  the  dare 
and  saved  his  dollar,  thereby  appeasing  both  halves  of 
his  nature.  Horatio  got  his  expected  licking  and  paid  his 
penalty  stoically,  as  for  full  value  received.  Grid,  to  his 
surprise,  was  not  licked.  His  punishment  was  so  utterly 
unexpected  and  outrageous  that  it  was  not  to  be  borne  by 
the  reincarnated  spirit  of  a  buccaneer  forebear. 

An  hour  later  he  stole  into  his  brother's  bedroom  fully 
dressed,  with  a  compact  little  bundle  under  his  arm.  His 
domineering  attitude  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  was 
gone.  Horatio  knew  at  once  from  his  new  bearing  and  the 
gentleness  with  which  he  spoke  that  something  more  seri- 
ous than  a  mere  parental  punishment  was  troubling  his 
mind. 

"I  came  to  say  good-by,"  he  announced  without  pre- 
liminaries.  "I'm  goin'  to  New  York." 
Horatio  only  gasped  his  surprise. 

"What  yo'  reckon  dad  did  to  me?  He  nevah  licked  me 
like  he  ought  to.  Said  I  was  too  old.  He  took  my  calf 
away  from  me !  That's  what  he  did !  He  hadn't  any  right. 
I  got  him  to  give  it  to  me  for  helpin'  out  corn  harvest, 
didn't  I?  I  brought  it  up  myself,  didn't  I?  It  was  just 
ready  to  sell.  I  could  get  maybe  twenty  dollahs  for  it. 
I'm  goin'  to  sneak  it  out  of  the  pasture  an'  lead  it  into 
town  'fore  anybody's  up  an'  sell  it  an'  go  to  New  York." 

"What'll  yo'  do  there?" 

(Continued  on  Page  149) 
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Jl  Political  Speech 

THE  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  platform,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pants  pockets,  and  began  to  speak  calmly  and  distinctly  as 
one  does  who  is  trying  to  sell  an  article  on  its  merits. 

"Men  and  women,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  business  man.  I 
have  worked  hard  and  made  considerable  money,  and  my 
affairs  are  so  well  organized  that  subordinates  can  handle 
them  in  my  absence.  I  wish  to  represent  this  district  in 
Congress. 

"My  ambition  is  due  in  some  measure  to  a  desire  to 
render  service,  but  my  actuating  motive  is  the  desire  to 
get  glory  for  myself. 

"  I  cannot  appeal  to  any  class  for  support.  '  I  shall  ap- 
preciate the  votes  of  farmers,  but  I  can  offer  them  nothing 
in  return.  It  may  be  that  Congress  could  pass  laws  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  farmer  and  enable  him  to  get 
rich  without  effort,  but  legislation  to  enrich  one  class  must 
inevitably  impoverish  another.  We  may  shift  burdens, 
but  we  cannot  abolish  them.  The  farmers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance drive  good  cars  and  have  money  in  the  bank.  At 
times  I  envy  them,  but  I  never  sympathize  with  them. 
They  don't  need  it. 

"So,  also,  I  shall  appreciate  the  support  of  craftsmen 
and  laborers,  but  I  cannot  promise  them  anything.  When 
I  was  a  young  man  I  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  and 
earned  six  dollars  a  week.  I  worked  hard,  for  I  knew  I 
should  be  fired  if  I  loafed  on  the  job.  I  have  men  building 
a  house  for  me  now,  and  I  pay  them  an  average  of  eight 
dollars  a  day.  They  are  on  the  job  eight  hours  a  day,  but 
they  do  not  strain  themselves.  Several  of  them  come  to 
work  in  automobiles. 

"If  I  am  elected  I  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  the  price 
of  gasoline,  but  I  have  no  other  scheme  to  make  their  lot 
brighter.  They  get  all  they  earn.  When  one  gets  more 
than  he  earns  he  is  prone  to  waste  it  in  riotous  living 
and  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

"I  haven't  bothered  to  think  up  a  pretty  set  of  prin- 
ciples and  clothe  them  in  polished  phrases.  I  have  never 
stolen  money,  and  I  seldom  lie.  As  a  decent  American 
citizen  I  favor  honest  government,  law  enforcement  and 
the  abolition  of  waste,  but  I  cannot  promise  any  reform. 
I  shall  do  my  best,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  change  a  system  that  was  deep-rooted  before  I 
was  born.  My  influence  in  Washington  will  not  be  great. 
I  shall  have  a  vote,  and  nothing  more,  and  many  times  I 
shall  vote  wrong  when  I  think  I  am  voting  right. 


"I  am  not  possessed  of  unusual  ability.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  you,  and  in  my  opinion  the  average  man  in 
this  district  has  an  intelligence  equal  to  mine.  In  many 
instances  I  have  found  the  judgment  of  my  acquaintances 
superior  to  my  own.  If  any  one  of  you  should  sit  in 
Congress  and  make  a  conscientious  effort  to  understand 
each  question  brought  up  for  decision,  he  could  handle 
the  job  as  well  as  I  can  hope  to  handle  it.  A  government 
is  not  made  great  by  one  who  has  a  place  of  authority,  but 
by  the  courage,  industry  and  intelligence  of  those  from 
whom  his  authority  came. 

"In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  spending  no 
money  in  this  campaign.  It  is  our  habit  to  demand  that 
men  shall  serve  us  and  then  make  them  pay  for  the' 
privilege.  I  am  not  buying  votes;  neither  do  I  beg  for 
them.  I  am  asking  for  a  public  job.  You  are  the  power 
that  hires  and  fires.  If  you  think  I  am  better  fitted  for  the 
task  it  is  your  duty  to  elect  me;  if  you  think  my  opponent 
better  fitted  it  is  your  duty  to  elect  him.  You  do  not  hire 
a  clerk  or  a  cashier  or  a  superintendent  on  his  own  recom- 
mendation. Neither  should  you  be  guided  in  this  matter 
by  what  we  candidates  say  of  ourselves.  We  are  prejudiced 
in  our  own  favor,  and  our  evidence  is  not  trustworthy. 
Look  up  our  records  and  then  use  your  own  common  sense 
in  making  a  selection." 

He  bowed  and  sat  down.  The  people  were  astonished 
and  murmured  among  themselves,  saying:  "What  do  you 
know  about  that?  This  guy  must  be  honest." 

Then  they  elected  the  man  and  he  served  a  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  did  not  set  any  woods  afire, 
but  it  is  written  to  his  credit  that  he  made  no  platitudinous 
and  puerile  speeches  for  home  consumption,  did  not  once 
offend  his  conscience  to  please  his  party,  took  no  thought 
of  patronage,  and  consistently  employed  the  common  sense 
that  had  prospered  his  private  affairs. 

The  Blessed  Middle  Class 

AMERICA  is  a  nation  of  people  who  work  for  a  living 
XI  and  are  therefore  hopelessly  middle  class.  An  aristoc- 
racy must  have  both  money  and  leisure.  It  must  wear 
good  clothes  and  have  a  good  time.  Having  a  good  time 
is  the  aristocrat's  trade.  He  is  trained  in  the  art  of  spend- 
ing money.  In  Europe  an  aristocracy  was  made  possible 
and  nurtured  by  a  system  that  gave  one  man  a  living  at 
the  expense  of  another's  sweat.  Its  upper  class  is  indeed 
superior  to  the  lower  class.  Its  superiority  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  generations  of  prosperity — gener- 
ations devoted  to  its  own  improvement  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  its  privileges.  Given  the  same  advantages  and 
five  hundred  years  of  time,  the  lowest  of  the  lower  class 
will  attain  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 

America  has  no  aristocracy  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
has  no  home-grown  lower  class.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  our  system  of  life  do  not  encourage  the  formation 
of  classes.  One  class  of  our  citizenship  is  not  privileged  to 
loaf  by  right  of  birth,  nor  is  another  by  birth  doomed  to 
subservience  and  wretched  poverty.  All  are  equal  in  the 
sense  that  all  have  equal  opportunity  to  climb.  The  caste 
system  requires  special  privilege  and  assurance  of  perma- 
nent advantage. 

Many  newly  rich  Americans,  impressed  by  the  contrast 
between  Europe's  lower  class  and  aristocracy,  have  thought 
to  glorify  themselves  by  copying  aristocracy's  manners 
and  habits.  These  misguided  ones,  bent  upon  establishing 
an  aristocracy  in  America,  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
True,  they  are  the  equals  of  aristocracy  in  all  respects 
save  that  of  background.  They  have  the  money  and  the 
leisure  to  spend  it,  the  good  manners,  the  knowledge,  the 
clothes.  But  they  have  not  the  lower  class  necessary  to 
afford  the  required  contrast.  Others  with  much  less  money 
have  equal  knowledge  and  manners  as  good,  and  each  new 
generation  improves  upon  the  culture  of  the  old.  In  this 
respect  we  are  in  process  of  becoming  a  nation  of  aristo- 
crats. 

We  shall  not  become  aristocrats  in  fact,  however,  for 
we  shall  not  have  the  required  leisure.  We  are  a  nation 
of  workers,  traders,  salesmen.  To  this  extent  we  are 
middle  class,  and  to  this  extent  we  shall  remain  middle 
class  while  God  smiles  upon  America. 


All  good  Americans  despise  a  loafer.  Our  literature  is 
the  literature  of  achievement.  Our  heroes  do  not  trample 
through  blood  to  a  throne;  they  harness  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, develop  a  mine  or  build  a  factory.  We  are  eager  to 
get  money  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  things  earned 
for  aristocracy  by  the  toil  of  a  lower  class,  but  we  work  for 
our  own  money  and  take  pride  in  our  ability  to  earn  it. 

While  America  retains  its  common  sense  it  will  remain 
hopelessly  middle  class.  Europe's  poorest  product  will  by 
the  grace  of  prosperity  lift  itself  to  pride  and  hope,  and  the 
second  or  third  generation  will  mix  its  blood  with  ours.  In 
the  veins  of  an  American  flows  the  blood  of  a  dozen  races. 
We  are  a  made  breed.  And  yet  we  are  fused  and  national- 
ized by  a  common  respect  for  doers,  a  common  pride  in 
achievement,  a  common  ambition  to  get  ahead. 

Europe's  aristocracy  is  fighting  with  its  back  to  the  wall. 
The  Russians,  long  trodden  under  foot,  have  taken  by  force 
what  they  have  not  patience  to  earn.  When  the  storm 
clears  Europe  may  find  salvation  by  the  conversion  of  its 
citizenship  into  a  middle  class — by  teaching  the  lower  class 
to  think  and  teaching  the  upper  class  to  work.  A  middle- 
class  Europe  in  which  all  men  labor  and  all  men  have 
reasonable  hope  will  do  more  than  any  collection  of  treaties 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Hapsburgs'  Last  Ditch 

NO  CHORUS  of  sneers  should  greet  the  announcement 
that  sixty  or  eighty  members  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  driven  by  the  sharp  goad  of  hunger,  are  openly 
hunting  jobs  as  motor-car  agents,  clerks,  chauffeurs, 
ladies'  maids  and  nursery  governesses.  $or  something 
like  eight  hundred  years  this  family  has  borne  a  leading 
part  in  the  misgovernment  of  Central  Europe;  but  at 
last  the  long  lane  has  come  to  a  turning  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings  is  revealed  as  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  divine  right  to  work. 

To  us  of  the  New  World,  whose  unofficial  motto  is  Root, 
hog,  or  die,  the  spectacle  of  a  man  going  to  work  in  order 
to  avoid  going  hungry  is  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
be  applauded  or  even  noticed;  so  there  is  danger  that  we 
may  not  give  full  credit  to  these  fallen  but  plucky  Haps-  . 
burgs.  The  course  they  have  adopted  not  only  does 
violence  to  their  own  feelings  but  runs  directly  counter 
to  the  hallowed  conventions  of  a  thousand  years.  For  an 
Austrian  nobleman  brought  to  poverty  or  low  estate,  the 
time-honored  and  conventional  way  out  was  suicide.  The 
life  of  a  card  sharper  was  an  occasional  alternative;  but 
getting  a  job  is  a  step  so  desperate  that  few  grandees  not  of 
the  blood  royal  could  hope  to  survive  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  poor  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  a  roughish  road  ahead  of  them.  The  chief  old-time 
industries  of  the  court  circle  at  the  Austrian  capital  were 
military  maneuvers,  eating,  drinking,  gambling,  music, 
dancing  and  love-making.  In  all  these  exercises  the  im- 
perial family  are  adepts;  but  such  accomplishments  are  of 
a  notably  different  character  from  those  in  the  curriculum 
commonly  laid  down  to  prepare  poor  boys  and  girls  for  the 
gainful  occupations.  These  unhappy  dukes  and  duchesses 
will  have  to  forget  crowns,  coronets  and  quarterings  and 
wring  a  great  deal  of  regal  nonsense  out  of  their  minds 
before  they  can  hope  to  absorb  much  of  the  technic  of 
workaday  life.  The  process  will  be  painful  but  not  dan- 
gerous. 

Gloating  over  the  misfortunes  of  a  fallen  foe  is  poor  sport 
at  best  and  it  is  in  no  such  spirit  that  attention  is  drawn  to 

I 

the  plight  of  the  Hapsburg  family.  Every  American  who 
spent  antebellum  holidays  in  Vienna  or  studied  medicine 
in  its  great  hospitals  came  home  with  so  soft  a  spot  in  his 
heart  for  the  amiable  people  of  this  bright  but  now  broken  j 
capital  that  not  even  the  animosities  of  war  could  entirely 
harden  it. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  impoverished  Hapsburgs  | 
will  land  the  jobs  they  are  seeking.  We  hope  they  will 
make  good  in  them  and  that  they  will  prosper  as  useful 
and  reasonably  contented  citizens.  After  eight  hundred 
years  the  Hapsburgs  have  learned  their  lesson.  It  required 
a  world  war  to  drive  it  home;  but  the  miracle  is  that  they 
could  learn  it  at  all.  In  all  sincerity  we  wish  them  luck  as 
they  enter  upon  their  new  and  strange  careers. 
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kH,  HE'LL  be  all  right 
after  we  get  some 
sense  knocked  into 
him."  Thissen- 
timent.expressed 
in  one  form  or  an- 
other and  often 
tinctured  with 
expletives  if  not 
with  profanity, 
indicates  fairly 
well  the  estimate 
in  which  the  hard- 
headed  business 
man  holds  the 
young  college 
graduate.  He 
avers  it  as  his  ex- 
perience that  the 
callow  youth 
just  out  of  Col- 
lege will  attempt 
to  advise  about 
the  running  of 
the  business  the 
first  week  of  his 
employment, 
and  that  he  is  no 
good  until  he  is 
broken  in.  That 
is  why  the  young 
graduate  gets,  at 
the  outset,  the 
hardest  and  dirt- 
iest and  least 
important  jobs 
about  the  estab- 
lishment. It  is  a 
kind  of  business 
hazing,  if  you 
please,  and 
seems  to  be  the 
favorite  method 
of  "knocking 
sense  "  into  promising  but  verdant  material.  It  is  this  atti- 
tude, too,  that  impels  many  business  houses  in  seeking  col- 
lege men  to  prescribe  "none  but  those  who  have  worked 
their  way  through  college."  Now  there  is  a  reason  and  a 
good  one  back  of  both  these  quotations.  It  is  a  reason  not 
commonly  known  to  the  college  student,  because  every- 
body is  blind  to  his  own  shortcomings.  It  is  perfectly 
well  understood,  however,  by  those  who  are  in  the  business 
of  training  young  men  through  college  methods  and  who 
are  industriously  seeking  a  remedy  for  a  rather  deplorable 
condition— without  much  success,  I  must  confess,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  student  seems  casehardened  to  his  own 
deficiency,  and  few  feel  inclined  to  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  actual  situation. 

Unworldly  College  Atmosphere 

HOWEVER,  a  beginning  ought  to  be  made,  and  this 
article  is  prepared  by  one  who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury  in  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  thousands  of 
•tudents,  both  individual  and  en  masse,  but  who  has  also 
devoted  nearly  half  his  life  to  business  outside  of  college.  He 
therefore  appreciates,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  both  sides  of 
the  situation.  This,  together  with  the  vast  necessity  that 
something  be  done  to  bridge  this  gap  between  the  college 
student  and  the  world  he  is  soon  to  enter,  is  the  author's 
excuse  for  this  attempt  so  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature 
as,  hopefully,  to  exert  some  influence  in  leading  university 
students  to  realize  what  they  have  lost  in  going  to  college. 

The  title  may  suggest  the  idea  that  going  to  college  is  a 
losing  proposition.  Not  at  all;  but,  like  most  adventures, 


Instead  of  Thinking  Men's  Thoughts  He  Becomes  Engrossed  In  Student  Activities 


Such  a  young  man,  at 
eighteen,  let  us  say,  if  he  is 
at  all seriousandis equipped 
with  a>  high- 
school  education, 
will  begin  at 
once  to  think 
men's  thoughts, 
to  catch  step  with 
the  world  of  to- 
day, and  to  take 
interest  in  and 
soon  to  exert  in- 
fluence upon  the 
solution  of  its  is- 
sues, which  are 
always  many 
and  serious. 

Over  against 
all  this,  the  one 
who  goes  to  col- 
lege enters  or 
rather  continues 
in  an  artificial 
environment 
within  but  not 
of  the  real  world 
of  men  and 
women  of  the 
twentieth  cen- 
tury. He  goes  on 
living  with  those 
of  his  own  age, 
and  instead  of 
thinking  men's 
thoughts  about 
world  affairs  dur- 
ing his  most  for- 
mative years  he 
becomes  en- 
grossed in  stu- 
dent activities, 
whi  ch  have 
about  as  much 


this  enterprise  is  not  wholly  to  the  good,  and  unsuspected 
losses  turn  up  even  at  unexpected  points. 

The  student  knows  very  well  that  a  college  course  will 
cost  him  four  years  of  his  life  and  considerable  amounts  of 
money.  All  this  he  fully  realizes,  and  he  would  count  it  a 
sacrifice  except  as  he  hopes  to  profit  thereby  in  all  his  after 
life,  and  therefore  feels  warranted  in  considering  it  not  a 
loss  but  an  investment.  In  this  he  is  right. 

He  realizes,  too,  because  he  has  taken  it  all  into  con- 
sideration, that  during  the  four  years  involved  he  could, 
did  he  not  go  to  college,  earn  and  save  considerable 
amounts  of  money,  and  besides  become  established  in  busi- 
ness— possibly  married  and  settled  down.  All  this  he  takes 
into  consideration  and  concludes,  if  he  decides  to  go  to 
college,  that  this  too  may  be  considered  as  an  investment. 
In  this  he  is  right  also. 

But  there  is  an  element  in  the  situation  which  he  does 
not  take  into  consideration,  because  he  is  blind  to  its 
existence,  and  that  is  his  associations  during  the  four  most 
formative  years  of  his  life  and  immediately  preceding 
maturity. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  he  should  consider  the  com- 
parative estate  of  two  young  men  of  the  same  age  and 
capacity,  both  graduates  of  the  same  course  in  the  same 
high  school— the  one  going  into  business,  the  other  going 
on  to  complete  his  education  in  college. 

The  one  who  does  not  go  to  college  will  begin  at  once  to 
associate  with  men— and  women  too  for  that  matter — 
belonging  to  an  older  generation,  that  generation,  more- 
over, and  those  people  who  constitute  the  real  world 
because  they  are  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 


connection  with  the  real  world  as  a  wart  on  the  end  of 
the  nose  has  with  vision;  it  may  obscure  but  it  cannot 
illuminate. 

Now  the  writer  must  not  be  misunderstood  at  this  point. 
He  holds  college  activities  in  high  esteem  and  as  essential 
to  college  life,  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  temporary, 
not  enduring;  as  incidental  rather  than  essential;  as  a 
means,  not  an  end,  as  is  too  often  the  case  even  in  our 
best  institutions. 

Useful  Associations  Lost 

WHILE  the  other  man  is  out  in  the  world  growing  an 
inch  every  day  in  his  understanding  of  its  complex- 
ities, the  college  student  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being 
essentially  and  almost  exclusively  not  only  with  those  of 
his  own  age  but  engrossed  with  affairs  almost  none  of  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  anything  having  an  existence 
outside  of  college  save  only  the  subject  matter  of  the  course 
of  study.  Even  this  more  often  looks  backward  than  for- 
ward, and  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  abstract,  while  life 
is  fearfully  and  awfully  concrete. 

In  his  four  years  of  life  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  the 
student  is  devoted  to  the  vast  enterprise  of  getting  ready 
to  live  through  the  avenue  of  higher  education;  but  to  do 
this  the  average  college  man  defers  and  temporarily  sacri- 
fices that  association  with  older  people  and  that  intimate 
contact  with  concrete  issues  which  are  absolutely  essential 
in  making  a  man  out  of  boy  stuff. 

These  are  associations  and  contacts  that  must  be  made 
at  some  period  of  life  if  a  man  is  ever  to  be  a  real  man  in 
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the  world  of  men.  It  cannot  be  begun  with  profit  at  too 
young  an  age,  to  be  sure,  as  at  twelve,  but  it  can  be  begun 
with  exceeding  success  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  indeed 
better  then  than  later.  If,  however,  the  man  continues  in 
school,  this  element  in  his  education  is  necessarily  post- 
poned and  he  ought  to  understand  that  in  going  to  college 
he  has  not  selected  a  substitute. 

This  contact  is  only  deferred;  it  cannot  be  sidetracked 
or  otherwise  evaded  if  the  man  is  to  lead  a  useful  life;  and 
that  is  what  the  business  man  means  when  he  talks  about 
knocking  sense  into  the  young  college  graduate.  It  is  also 
the  meaning  of  the  call  for  men  who  have  worked  their  way 
through  college,  because  that  experience  means  a  blend 
between  learning  and  labor;  between  the  receptive  and 
the  executive;  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete; 
between  associations  with  youth  and  those  of  middle  age, 
all  of  which  affords  the  best  possible  means  of  getting  a  real 
education,  as  it  is  also  of  proving  whether  the  individual 
is  made  of  good  clay  or  only  of  putty  which  merely  looks 
like  man  stuff. 

The  college  atmosphere  and  its  ideals — from  where  do 
they  come?  Having  little  connection  with  anything  else 
they  must  have  been  born  de  novo  sometime,  somewhere 
and  somehow;  and  they  were.  Their  genesis  is  very  well 
known,  though  unsuspected  by  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents, and  not  commonly  thought  out  by  college  graduates. 

A  part  of  this  atmosphere,  and  the  saving  part  of  it,  is 
good  hard  study.  Nobody  will  admit  it,  but  it  is  the  truth 
nevertheless.  The  teacher  setting  often  unreasonable 
tasks  complains  that  the  students  are  lazy  and  do  not 
work.  The  student,  with  that  vast  nonchalance  that  covers 
him  as  a  garment,  will  never  admit,  except  in  dire  dis- 
tress, that  he  really  buckles  down  to  hard  study.  He 
does,  however,  work  like  a  beaver  if  he  stays  long  in  college. 
Though  he  wastes  his  time  like  water  running  over  a  spill- 
way, he  does  manage  to  get  his  lessons  fairly  well  and  at 
great  labor,  and  an  unexpected,  even  a  vast  amount  of 
information  clings  to  him  as  flour  to  the  miller,  not  to 
mention  his  constant  and  ceaseless  training  in  digging  out 
facts  for  himself. 

Accounting  for  the  Student  Mind 

THIS  is  what  makes  him  of  use  to  himself  and  to  the 
world  later  on  after  he  has  had  some  sense  knocked  into 
him;  and  the  writer  wishes  here  and  now,  and  particularly 
in  this  connection,  to  disclaim  the  accusation  that  students 
do  not  behave  themselves  and  do  not  work.  They  do 
behave,  better  than  most  older  people;  and  they  work 
about  as  well  as  we  could  expect  under  the  circumstances; 
indeed  they  have  improved  greatly  in  both  respects  during 
the  nearly  half  a  century  in  which  the  writer  has  known 
the  habits  of  this  particular  variety  of  the  genus  homo. 
The  college  student  of  to-day  is  a  splendid  fellow.  But 
there  is  room  for  further  improvement,  particularly  in 
respect  to  effective  work,  done  with  intelligent  reference 
to  life.  Hence  this  article  and  similar  attempts  whereby 
educators  are  endeavoring  at  least  to  ameliorate  the 
natural  disabilities  of  college  students. 

Aside  from  what  is  provided  through  the  course  of  study 
and  the  daily  tasks  set  by  the  instructors  and  fictitiously 
supposed  to  require  at  least  nine  hours  of  assiduous  labor 
in  full  preparation — God  save  the  mark! — in  addition  to 
this,  whence  come  the  atmosphere,  the  daily  habits  and 
the  half  nebulous  ideals  that  characterize  the  routine  life 
of  the  college  student? 

Whence  comes  his  language?  Certainly  not  from  the 
English  department.  Whence  comes  his  logic?  The  Lord 
only  knows!  Whence  come  his  ethical  standards?  Ditto. 
Whence  come  his  habits?  From  his  set.  Whence  come  his 
beliefs  and  convictions?  From  his  own  inner  conscious- 
ness. Whence  come  his  ideas  of  the  world?  They  are  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  coupled  with  a  vast  conceit 
and  a  huge  ambition  that  are  to  be  his  salvation  when  the 
test  comes. 

It  would  be  easy  and  gratifying  to  believe  that  these 
students,  shut  away  from  the  world  of  warfare,  were 
evolving  among  themselves,  as  in  a  new  generation,  their 
own  world  standards  and  ideals  as  the  fruit  of  their  studies 
about  the  more  or  less  successful  ages  that  have  gone 
before,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  their  teachers  and 
of  superior  knowledge,  they  were  making  a  new  start  for 
us  in  civilization  with  every  new  generation. 

But  whoever  would  believe  this  fiction  does  not  know 
students.  The  psychologist  will  tell  us  that  there  is  very 
little  aonnection  between  what  a  man  knows  and  what  he 
really  is  or  what  he  will  do.  He  will  also  tell  us  that  there 
is  very  little  cross  connection  between  the  different  mental 
faculties  or  achievements,  and  that  we  can  endure  a  vast 
amount  of  tutelage  with  little  effect. 

Whoever  believes  that  the  teacher  exerts  any  consider- 
able degree  of  influence,  outside  his  rOle  as  subject-matter 
instructor,  simply  does  not  know  the  situation,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  student's  mental  complex.  It  is  true  that 
many  a  successful  man  will  credit  his  achievements  very 
largely  to  the  influence  of  an  early  teacher;  but  he  does 
this  after  he  is  forty,  not  when  he  is  young.  At  the  time  he 
was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet  he  probably  called 


him  Old  Snooks  and  measured  wits  with  him  at  every 
opportunity.  It  was  years  afterward  before  he  was  con- 
scious of  what  he  unwittingly,  if  not  unwillingly,  absorbed. 

To  the  student  the  teacher  is  of  an  older  generation,  and 
a  specialist,  good  reasons  both  for  not  taking  him  any  too 
seriously.  Besides,  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  taskmaster,  and 
this  is  reason  enough  for  maintaining  in  most  cases  a  gen- 
eral status  of  watchful  waiting,  if  not  of  armed  suspicion. 

It  would  surprise  most  people  to  know  the  attitude  of 
college  students  toward  the  generations  other  than  their 
own.  Of  course  they  have  a  vast  contempt  for  all  who  are 
younger— hence  the  practice  of  hazing;  and  having  been 
but  recently  born  themselves  they  have  never  very  care- 
fully analyzed  the  older  strata  of  mankind. 

In  their  conception  all  people  older  than  themselves  are 
old,  and  we  have  it  upon  the  word  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced deans  of  men  in  this  country  that  the  student 
makes  practically  no  discrimination  between  thirty-five  and 
up,  except  in  decrepitude,  which  he  recognizes  as  awful  old. 

It  was  during  the  war  that  a  student  came  to  the  writer's 
office,  saying,  "I  must  go  home  to  help  the  old  man."  Of 
course  I  remonstrated  against  this  lack  of  filial  respect 
on  the  part  of  a  junior  in  the  university,  whereupon  he 
replied:  "Oh,  he  ain't  my  dad;  he's  my  brother." 

"How  old  is  your  brother?"  I  inquired  with  some 
interest. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  he's  awfully  old;  as  much  as  forty- 
five,  I  guess." 

This  is  not  untypical.  I  seriously  doubt  if  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  college  students  in  America  to-day  could  tell,  off- 
hand, the  age  of  either  the  father  or  the  mother.  In  most 
cases  it  has  never  entered  their  minds  as  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  Age,  like  all  other  time  concepts, 
has  not  yet  impressed  itself  upon  these  youngsters,  who  but 
five  or  six  short  y«ars  ago  were  riding  to  London  on 
rocking-horses  and  killing  giants  with  wooden  swords. 
Consequently  even  their  own  fathers  and  mothers  have 
not  yet  been  seriously  considered,  especially  as  to  age,  but 
have  been  consigned  with  the  rest  of  humanity  to  that 
limbo  whose  label  is  "old"— a  world  shut  away  and  of 
little  consequence. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  atmosphere,  this 
general  nimbus  of  college  students,  has  been  evolved  by 
themselves  out  of  the  scanty  materials  of  their  own  ex- 
perience and  surroundings,  and  it  has  its  roots,  not  in 
college,  nor  even  in  high  school,  but  down  in  the  grades, 
for  these  poor,  rich  young  people  have  always  lived  by 
themselves,  effectually  shut  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  what  they  are  is  a  mixture  of  the  information 
that  the  teachers  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  them — or 
at  least  sticking  on  to  them— plus  a  personal  element 
which  is  mainly  of  their  own  design  and  workmanship. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  except  for  those  who 
earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  these  students  have 
never  done  anything  but  go  to  school,  and  that  even  many 
of  the  means  of  earning  money  during  vacation  are  about 
as  abnormal  as  is  college  itself.  Because  of  these  condi- 
tions the  college  students  come  to  the  institutions  as  the 
product  of  the  schools,  not  of  the  world,  which  in  the 
majority  of  instances  they  have  not  yet  seen. 

The  Trump  Card  of  the  Teachers 

THIS  school  system  has  its  roots  and  foundation  in  the 
grades,  and  though  the  vast  majority  of  youngsters  leave 
school  at  some  point  along  the  line,  we  must  remember 
that  the  entrant  into  college  has  taken  the  entire  gamut, 
has  swallowed  the  whole  dose  as  offered,  without  adulterant 
or  dilutant  and  for  whatever  it  might  mean  of  good  or  bad. 
And  because  the  student  has  never  lived  anywhere  else 
than  in  school,  we  shall  be  obliged  as  with  any  other  organ- 
ism to  look  up  his  entire  life  history  in  order  to  account  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  he  exhibits  in  college  and  some  of 
the  things  that  have  to  be  knocked  out  of  him  by  a  cosmo- 
politan and  cold  but  after  all  a  sympathetic  and  catholic 
world. 

It  was  a  great  day,  that,  when  the  college  student,  then 
a  toddler,  started  off  to  school.  He  was  five  or  six  years 
old  then,  and  barely  weaned — indeed  not  weaned  from 
home  and  mother  enough  to  stay  away  six  hours  without 
frightful  yearnings  tugging  at  his  heartstrings. 

But  with  those  of  his  set  he  soon  accustomed  himself  to 
the  new  life  and  its  surroundings,  and  another  generation 
started  off  in  its-  quest  for — what?  If  anybody  knew  the 
why  and  the  because  of  it  all,  so  much  the  better  for  him; 
certainly  the  kids  did  not;  nor  did  the  outcome  of  it  all 
concern  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Upon  the  whole,  school  proved  good  fun.  Of  course 
teachers  and  lessons  presented  problems,  but  their  solution 
perforce  lay  in  the  situation.  The  fear  of  failing  to  pass — 
the  most  ancient  of  bluffs,  and  by  far  the  strongest  trump 
card  of  the  teachers — was  worked  early  and  often  and  to 
the  limit;  but,  as  in  other  and  larger  matters,  familiarity 
commonly  led  to  contempt  and  great  skill  was  developed 
in  judging  just  how  much  work  must  be  done  and  how 
much  could  with  tolerable  safety  be  avoided  without  too 
much  danger  of  dropping  below  the  passing  grade.  And 
this  mark,  whatever  it  was— whether  seventy-five,  or 


seventy,  or  only  sixty— came  to  stand  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  not  only  as  the  yardstick  but  the  very  essence  of 
desirable  achievement. 

Now  this  standard  of  achievement  and  this  management 
of  the  situation  leave  the  youngster  in  the  grades  still 
possessed  of  a  vast  amount  of  time.  The  use  of  time  is,  in 
extreme  youth,  not  a  matter  of  deliberate  planning;  it  is 
wholly  spontaneous  and  undirected  to  specific  ends,  cer- 
tainly not  utilitarian,  and  the  use  of  this  overtime  becomes 
at  once  a  problem  in  school  management. 

The  teacher  in  self-defense  invents  busy  work  as  an 
antidote  to  trouble  and  a  preventive  of  discipline.  As  time 
passes  this  busy  work  is  carried  home.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
school  comes  to  take  complete  possession  of  the  child  and 
keeps  it  forever  after;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  child  enters 
the  modern  school  system  he  has  left  the  world  of  men  and 
women.  So  far  is  this  true  that  when  the  student  is  once 
settled  in  school  he  is  effectually  segregated  even  from  the 
family  except  for  purposes  of  absorbing  nourishment, 
securing  sleep,  and  obtaining  such  spending  money  as 
circumstances  demand  and  opportunities  permit. 

Gradually  and  naturally  these  little  children,  absorbed 
by  the  world  of  school,  evolve  a  life  of  their  own.  They 
develop  a  slang  peculiar  to  their  particular  group,  emanat- 
ing from  the  poor  resources  of  their  own  inventive  genius 
or  the  narrow  confines  of  their  immediate  surroundings. 
Their  ethical  ideals  are  likewise  evolved  from  their  own 
inner  consciousness  and  are  practically  uninfluenced  by 
the  teacher  or  anybody  else  of  the  older  generation  except 
he  be  a  prize  fighter,  a  movie  actor  or  an  athletic  star,  which 
latter  gradually  comes  to  be  the  acme  of  excellence  in  the 
eyes  of  these  small  hero  worshipers. 

Undergraduates  a  Segregated  Class 

AS  THE  students  pass  on  to  high  school  it  is  the  same 
old  group  minus  those  that  have  dropped  by  the  way- 
side; but  even  this  elimination  is  scarcely  noted,  for  at  this 
age  the  youngster  has  learned  to  accept  all  eventualities 
lightly.  Even  death  has  its  charm,  certainly  not  its  ter- 
rors. Life  and  its  eventualities  have  as  yet  no  particular 
value,  for  this  is  the  age  at  which  suicide  is  frequently  and 
seriously  contemplated  and  often  committed.  Long  life, 
even  health,  has  never  yet  been  considered  as  among  the 
desirables;  indeed,  accidents  and  injuries  are  rather  mat- 
ters of  pride  and  local  distinction. 

It  is  now  that  preparation  for  college  seriously  begins, 
but  everything  is  moved  up  from  the  grades  below  except 
as  new  conditions  demand  the  meeting  of  new  problems, 
solutions  for  which  are,  as  before,  evolved  from  the  limbo 
of  the  student's  consultation  with  his  own  inner  conscious- 
ness or  with  his  equally  inexperienced  fellows. 

Long  before  this  he  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  whose  domicile  he  spends  his  nights, 
frequently  not  his  evenings,  for  is  he  not  now  grown  up  and 
old  enough  to  begin  to  do  some  things  on  his  own  account 
without  asking  permission  in  detail? 

Now  it  is  that  he  begins  to  have  his  clubs;  but  they  are 
essentially  the  gangs  of  the  lower  grades  brought  forward 
and  more  or  less  purified  and  dignified  as  the  trousers  de- 
scend toward  the  shoe  tops.  In  every  way  his  old  exclusive 
life  continues.  He  has  by  this  time  effectually  settled  the 
teacher  problem,  as  also  that  of  class  work  and  passing 
grades.  Those  who  did  not  have  dropped  by  the  wayside 
and  ceased  to  be  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
headed  for  college. 

And  when  he  gets  to  college  it  is  more  of  the  same 
thing— still  living  with  those  of  his  own  age  if  not  indeed  of 
the  same  set.  The  gang  has  evolved  through  the  club  and 
is  now  the  fraternity,  but  in  essence  it  is  the  same  as  it  was 
before,  a  kind  of  exalted  mutual-admiration  society  living 
in  the  superlative. 

Now  the  writer  is  a  Greek  fraternity  man  himself  and  he 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  fraternities,  not  only  in 
university  administration  but,  upon  the  whole,  in  charac- 
ter building  among  students.  He  is  not  saying  that  frater- 
nities should  not  exist,  but  he  is  pointing  out  that  with  all 
their  benefits  they  are  still  confined  to  a  single  generation 
and,  more  than  that,  to  the  same  generation  that  in  knick- 
erbockers and  wide  collars  started  to  school  about  a  decade 
before  and  then  evolved  together  with  little  influence  from 
without. 

It  is  no  wonder  now,  when  such  a  generation  is  practi- 
cally segregated  from  the  world  in  early  childhood  and  left 
living  alone  to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  life  out  of  its  own 
narrow  experiences — it  is  no  wonder  that  when  it  essays  to 
enter  the  real  world  as  it  is  organized  and  conducted  by 
people  at  least  one  generation  older  and  with  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  experience,  these  young  people  make  spectacles 
of  themselves.  Really  the  wonder  is  that  they  succeed  as 
well  as  they  do  and  that  they  catch  on  at  all  successfully  to 
a  world  that  is  as  different  from  that  of  college  activities,  or 
any  other  that  they  have  been  able  to  evolve,  as  if  it  were 
located  in  Mars  or  the  moon.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
higher  education  and  for  the  adaptability  and  the  right- 
mindedness  of  the  young  college  man  that  he  does,  after  a 
few  jolts,  successfully  make  the  connection. 

(Concluded  on  Page  98) 
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"Yes,  Mr.  Grocer,  they're  coming  in  troops 
They're  here  for  the  holiday  feast 
And  all  of  them  love  Campbell's  wonderful  soups 
So  send  me  a  dozen  at  least" 


"Yes.  Send  a  dozen  Tomato!" 

That  is  a  wise  buy,  Mrs.  Housewife. 

You  could  not  do  a  more  sensible  thine, 
especially  in  the  season  of  holiday  cheer. 

A  supply  of  Campbell's  wholesome  and 
economical  Tomato  Soup  on  your  pantry  shelf  is 
a  wonderful  aid  to  real  hospitality. 

It  insures  you  a  delicious  appetizing  meal-course 
ready  any  time  at  three  minutes  notice. 

Made  from  juicy  vine-ripened  tomatoes,  and 
other  nourishing  ingredients,  it  is  a  soup  which 
everybody  enjoys  and  which  makes  any  family 
feast  even  more  delightful  and  satisfying. 

Write  for  "  Helps  for  the  Hostess",  the  attractive 
little  book  which  gives  many  original  menus  and 
recipes  which  every  housewife  will  appreciate. 
Free  on  request. 


21  kinds 
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Aristocrats  of  the  Mir 

SINCE  the  commencement  of 
civilization  the  human  race 
has  been  made*  up  in  small 
part  of  a  certain  aristocratic  class 
of  individuals  commonly  called 
nobles.  Most  of  these  dukes, 
counts,  and  so  on,  have  followed 
the  idea  that  all  work  should  be 
done  by  the  common  people  and 
that  though  the  fruits  of  labor 
should  belong  to  the  peers,  this 
latter  privileged  class  need  not  per- 
form any  of  the  world's  real  work. 

This  peculiar  line  of  distinction 
has  been  extended  to  the  elements, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  earth's  gases 
the  idea  of  leaving  all  of  the  work 
for  a  few  industrious  elements  is 
observed  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety. There  are  so-called  nobles 
among  the  metals,  but  these  aris- 
tocrats— gold,  platinum  and  irid- 
ium— condescend  on  occasion  to 
mingle  with  the  vulgar  herd  and 
to  form  at  least  morganatic  mar- 
riages with  such  plebeians  as 
chlorine,  oxygen  and  sulphur. 
Furthermore,  the  noble  metals 
lead  a  useful  life  and  never  disdain 
to  work. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  nobles 
among  the  gases.  These  lords  of 
the  atmosphere  form  one  per  cent 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  though 
they  have  probably  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  creation,  not  one 
of  them  ever  did  a  lick  of  work  or 
served  a  useful  purpose  until  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Of  the  ninety-four 
elements  which  compose  every- 
thing, the  noble  gases,  argon, 
helium,  neon,  krypton  and  xenon 
stand  furthest  aloof  and  scorn  to 
form  even  the  most  transitory 
bond  with  any  element  outside 
their  group.  Not  only  is  this  true 
but  they  are  such  supreme  egotists 
that  they  exhibit  absolute  indif- 
ference one  to  another. 

The  average  person  is  well  aware 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
air  we  breathe  is  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  his 
knowledge  concerning  the  remain- 
ing one  per  cent  of  the  atmosphere 
is  rather  vague.  Our  ignorance 
concerning  this  particular  subject 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  all  of  the  noble  gases  in 
the  air  are  so  absolutely  inert  and  rare  that  in  the  act  of 
respiration  they  exert  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  human 
body.  During  the  years  since  argon  and  the  other  four 
aristocratic  gases  were  discovered  scientists  have  worked 
and  experimented  ceaselessly  trying  to  find  some  show 
of  life  and  action  in  these  rare  elements,  but  there  has 
been  no  response  to  any  such  efforts.  No  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  exploding  or  combining  any  of  these  gases  with 
some  other  element,  nor  has  science  found  a  way  to  make 
one  of  them  react  in  the  slightest  degree,  as  can  be  done 
with  every  other  element. 

There  is  small  reason,  if  any  at  all,  for  bestowing  the 
term  "noble"  on  the  class  of  humans  that  now  bear  the 
title.  But  in  the  case  of  the  gases  referred  to  their  rarity 
alone  furnishes  a  good  basis  for  their  claim  to  nobility. 
Argon,  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  forms  about  ninety-four 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  air.  Imagine  the  in- 
finitesimal quantities  in  which  the  rest  occur.  Of  neon 
there  is  one  part  in  55,000  by  volume  in  the  air;  helium, 
one  in  185,000;  krypton,  one  in  20,000,000;  and  xenon, 
one  in  170,000,000.  If  a  man  were  existing  on  xenon  alone 
it  would  take  him  2100  years  to  get  a  breath;  that  is, 
normal  respiration  would  have  to  be  carried  on  for  twenty- 
one  centuries  in  order  for  an  individual  to  inhale  a  volume 
of  xenon  equal  to  the  air  now  taken  in  by  the  lungs  in  one 
inhalation. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  these  gases  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and 
therefore  we  could  live  happily  and  in  good  health  without 
them.  But  stranger  than  this  is  the  fact  that  through  all 
the  ages  of  their  existence  the  five  noble  gases  have  failed 
to  do  a  single  stroke  of  work  in  Nature's  great  laboratory. 
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Removing  Oxygen  From  Commercial  Argon 

But  now  man  has  dragged  all  five  of  the  delinquents  from 
their  hiding  places  and  has  succeeded  in  putting  three  of 
the  idlers  to  work.  Though  only  one  of  the  group  is  as  yet 
actually  earning  its  living,  there  is  hope  that  the  other  four 
gases  will  soon  be  transformed  from  parasites  into  useful 
members  of  the  world's  society  of  valuable  elements. 

Argon  was  the  first  of  the  noble  gases  to  be  discovered, 
and  was  brought  to  light  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  the  great 
British  scientist,  in  1894.  Sir  William  noted  that  nitrogen 
extracted  from  the  atmosphere  was  heavier  than  nitrogen 
produced  by  any  chemical  process.  In  searching  for  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  he  was  led  to  undertake 
experiments  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  argon.  But 
Ramsay  found  no  practical  use  for  the  new  gas  and  the 
result  was  that  for  twenty  years  this  valuable  element  was 
permitted  to  continue  in  its  happy  state  of  idleness. 

Finally,  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  who  was  devoting  much 
time  to  conducting  experiments  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  incandescent  lamps,  found  that  an  improvement  in 
lighting  could  be  effected  by  filling  the  electric  bulbs  with 
an  inert  gas  instead  of  making  them  vacuous.  Nitrogen 
was  first  used,  because  it  is  so  common  in  Nature  and 
could  be  extracted  from  the  air  with  comparative  ease. 
Along  in  1914  a  company  was  formed  in  the  United  States 
and  the  first  efforts  were  made  on  a  commercial  scale  to 
produce  argon  through  the  fractional  distillation  of  liquid 
air.  As  a  result  of  this  attempt  argon  was  produced  in 
considerable  quantities,  mixed  in  equal  parts  with  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  element  is 
marketed  to-day. 

The  engineers  in  lamp  factories  now  recognized  their 
opportunity,  and  started  to  lay  their  plans  for  the  use  of 
argon  in  lamps  instead  of  nitrogen.   Experiments  showed 


that  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
commercial  gas  furnished  the  lamp 
factories  could  be  removed  by 
passing  the  mixed  gases  through  a 
tubular  furnace  nearly  filled  with 
copper  filings  at  red  heat.  Other 
investigations  indicated  that  it 
was  possible  to  pass  the  remaining 
gases  through  another  furnace  and 
there  extract  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen.  This  left  the  argon 
about  ninety  per  cent  pure,  and  it 
is  this  mixture  of  nine  parts  argon 
to  one  part  nitrogen  that  is  now 
injected  into  lamp  bulbs. 

When  argon  was  first  discov- 
ered the  scientists  concluded  that 
it  was  absolutely  useless,  because 
it  was  so  inert.  But  this  very  in- 
ertness has  proved  to  be  its  valu- 
able quality.  The  facts  that  it  is 
relatively  stubborn  in  its  refusal  to 
serve  as  a  conductor  of  heat,  and 
that  its  density  discourages  the 
evaporation  of  tungsten  filaments 
even  at  abnormally  high  tempera- 
tures, have  therefore  made  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  temperature 
of  lamp  filaments  with  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  lamp  efficiency. 
Not  only  does  argon  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  lamps  but  it 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  filaments. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  economically  advantageous 
to  use  this  gas  in  the  lowest  cur- 
rent lamps.  Its  use  in  the  larger 
lamps  and  the  small  ones  of  higher 
current,  however,  is  now  resulting 
in  a  great  national  economy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  work  out  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  sav- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  use  of  the  ele- 
ment argon.  In  1919  about  180,- 
000,000  lamps  were  sold  in  this 
country  with  an  average  wattage 
of  about  fifty.  This  means  that 
the  total  wattage  for  the  year  was 
9,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount  ap- 
proximately one-half,  or  4,500,000,- 
000  watts,  was  in  gas-filled  lamps. 
Since  these  lamps  had  an  average 
life  of  1000  hours,  the  4,500,000,- 
000  watts  multiplied  by  1000  hours 
would  represent  the  watt  hours  in 
gas-filled  lamps,  and  by  dividing 
this  product  by  1000  we  get  the 
total  number  of  kilowatt  hours  for 
all  the  lamps  that  were  filled  with  argon  gas.  In  other 
words,  we  find  that  the  argon-filled  lamps  consumed  about 
4,500,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  which  at  a  con- 
servative cost  of  five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  indicates  that 
the  lamps  filled  with  argon  used  $225,000,000  worth  of 
power.  If  the  nation  had  been  compelled  to  get  this  same 
amount  of  light  with  vacuum  lamps  the  cost  for  power 
would  have  been  twenty-five  per  cent  greater.  It  is  plain 
therefore  that  the  use  of  argon  in  lamps  in  1919  saved  the. 
country  something  like  $56,000,000. 

Krypton  and  xenon,  which  are  just  as  inert  as  argon  and 
which  are  two  and  three  times  as  dense  respectively,  would 
probably  make  good  lamp  atmospheres  also,  but  they  are 
so  rare  that  their  use  in  lighting  would  be  comparable  to 
the  substitution  of  platinum  for  tin  in  the  manufacture  of 
kitchen  utensils.  As  for  helium,  the  late  war  brought  this 
gas  to  the  forefront  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  use  for 
inflating  dirigibles  and  observation  balloons.  Helium  is 
extremely  buoyant  and  so  inert  that  no  enemy  bullet  can 
explode  it.  Before  the  war  it  cost  $1700  to  get  a  cubic  foot 
of  helium  out  of  the  air.  However,  the  urgency  of  its  need 
focused  scientific  attention  upon  methods  for  producing 
the  gas,  so  that  at  the  present  time  processes  have  been 
developed  to  a  point  of  efficiency  that  enables  us  to  extract 
the  gas  from  the  air  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents  a  cubic 
foot.  But  even  at  this  comparatively  low  production 
charge  it  would  cost  something  like  $300,000  to  fill  one  big 
dirigible  with  helium  gas. 

A  use  has  been  found  for  neon,  whose  only  claim  to  com- 
mercial distinction  is  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  is- 
passed  through  a  tube  of  it  a  strange  and  beautiful  orange- 
pink  glow  is  given  off.    Certain  European  lamp  makers 

i  Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Unending  Progress 

THE  recent  history  of  To- 
bacco Culture  is  one  of 
ceaseless  progress — particularly 
as  regards  those  types  of  leaf 
used  in  cigar  making. 

In  making  White  Owl  the  General 
Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  utilizes  some  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  tobacco  cul- 
ture and  blending.  The  long,  clean 
hller,  the  imported  Sumatra  wrapper, 
and  the  handsome  Invincible  shape 
combine  to  make  White  Owl  by  far 
the  most-smoked  cigar  in  America. 
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have  manufactured  a  few  such  tubes  in  odd  shapes  for 
advertising  purposes.  Here  in  the  United  States  several 
experimenters  are  now  trying  to  bring  this  type  of  electric 
lamp  up  to  a  point  of  production  for  use  in  the  homes  of  the 
rich  or  in  other  places  where  such  an  unusual  but  expensive 
light  would  be  appreciated. 

Krypton  and  xenon  are  present  in  such  small  quantities 
in  the  atmosphere  that  experimenters  have  had  very  little 
of  these  gases  to  work  with,  and,  as  a  consequence,  no  one 
appears  to  have  found  any  commercial  uses  for  them. 
However,  krypton  is  credited  with  performing  one  remark- 
able function  in  the  atmosphere.  Scientists  tell  us  that  if 
it  were  not  for  this  gas  there  could  be  no  aurora  borealis  to 
awe  the  people  of  the  earth  with  its  weird  beauty.  The 
presence  of  any  of  the  noble  gases  in  the  air  is  detected  by 
the  spectroscope,  which  displays  the  color  lines  of  every 
kind  of  matter.  The  aurora  borealis  has  a  number  of  strong 
lines  which  coincide  with  the  lines  prominent  in  the 
krypton  spectrum.  It  was  by  use  of  the  spectroscope  that 
helium  was  discovered  in  the  sun  more  than  twenty  years 
before  Ramsay  found  argon  in  the  earth's  air.  However, 
this  early  discovery  of  helium,  which  occurred  in  India 
during  a  solar  eclipse,  did  nothing  more  than  fix  the  name 
of  the  element,  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word 
"helios,"  or  sun.  It  is  generally  understood  that  helium 
was  not  discovered  in  the  atmosphere  and  its  true  nature 
understood  until  in  1894,  after  the  discovery  of  argon. 

All  five  of  the  noble  gases  are  colorless,  odorless  and 
tasteless,  thus  emphasizing  the  inertness  which  is  their 
principal  characteristic.  They  are  constantly  being  given 
off  by  the  earth  in  springs,  in  natural  gas  and  in  volcanoes. 
Some  authorities  assert  that  these  gases  even  exude  from 
rock  formations.  However,  let  no  one  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  there  are  any  other  elements  in  the  long  list  dis- 
covered and  catalogued  by  the  mind  of  man  as  lazy  and 
as  unsociable  as  the  noble  gases  here  discussed.  The  history 
of  science  shows  few  accomplishments  more  interesting 
than  the  discovery  of  these  elements  that  have  formed  a 
part  of  our  every  breath  and  yet  have  rendered  no  aid  to 
the  human  race  in  its  fight  to  elevate  civilization.  At  least 
one  of  the  proud  nobles  is  earning  his  keep  and  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

The  Housing  Shortage 

THE  housing  question  is  probably  the  most  important 
problem  that  confronts  the  country  to-day.  The 
scarcity  of  homes  is  not  only  causing  political  and  social 
unrest  but  is  slowing  down  industrial  development  and  in 
our  great  cities  is  reestablishing  the  slum.  In  years  past 
the  individual  or  corporation  that  erected  a  new  plant  gave 
little  consideration  to  the  question  of  adequate  shelter  for 
employees,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  plenty  of  homes 
were  available  in  practically  all  populous  communities. 
To-day  any  person  or  company  proposing  to  build  a  new 
industrial  plant  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
for  every  $1000  needed  to  build  the  mill  or  factory  no  less 
than  from  $3000  to  $5000  of  housing  must  be  provided  to 
take  care  of  the  corporation's  workers. 

A  careful  study  of  the  present  situation  in  the  United 
States  not  only  reveals  an  alarming  lack. of  homes  but  the 
outlook  forebodes  trouble.  In  the  light  of  our  probable 
future  there  is  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  America's 
present  activity  in  extending  large  additional  credits  to 
Europe  and  in  seeking  to  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
devastated  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  desire  of  the  United  States  to  help  other  peoples  is  a 
worthy  ambition,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  our  ability 
to  provide  relief  for  Europe  depends  upon  our  own  stabil- 
ity. We  have  been  steadily  falling  behind  in  the  building  of 
homes  for  three  years,  and  this  deficiency  is  slowly  but 
surely  weakening  the  foundation  on  which  our  social  and 


industrial  strength  is  based.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
country  of  majority  rule  must  be  a  country  of  majority 
home  ownership.  In  the  face  of  this  truth  tenantry  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  and  most  of  our  citizens  still 
possess  a  greater  desire  to  spend  than  to  invest.  In  1919 
we  constructed  in  this  country  240,000,000  square  feet  of 
residential  buildings.  Assuming  that  the  average  home 
contains  1600  square  feet  of  floor  space,  this  means  that 
we  built  approximately  150,000  homes  during  the  year.  In 
this  estimate  it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  each  and  every 
apartment  of  the  size  mentioned  in  a  single  building  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  home.  As  compared  with  this  construc- 
tion work  of  last  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1920  the  total  residential  building 
was  54,000,000  square  feet  less  than  during  the  same  period 
of  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  four  months  of  1919  com- 
prised the  most  active  construction  period  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  last  four  months  of  the  present  year  will  be  the 
dullest  building  season  of  1920,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  all 
our  hopes  of  catching  up  in  the  matter  of  supplying  homes 
are  wholly  without  any  material  foundation. 

During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  year  1919  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  under  construction  in  twenty-five  states,  con- 
taining sixty  per  cent  of  the  country's  population,  amounted 
to  $849,000,000.  During  the  same  period  this  year  in  the 
same  territory  the  cost  of  the  building  under  way  was 
estimated  to  be  $431,000,000.  In  analyzing  this  latter 
figure  and  in  drawing  a  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  that  the  prices  of  building  materials  in 
1920,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  were  one-third 
more  than  the  prices  prevailing  the  previous  year.  The 
material  falling-off  in  residential  building  indicated  by 
these  figures  confirms  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  that  the  housing  situation  in  this  country  is 
growing  worse  rather  than  better.  Its  position  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  man  whose  automobile  is  out  of  order 
and  who  decides  to  adjust  the  carburetor  before  finding 
out  what  really  is  the  matter.  Later  he  finds  that  the 
trouble  was  in  the  electric  wiring,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
made  this  discovery  the  carburetor  as  well  as  the  wiring  is 
working  badly  or  not  at  all.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  stop  experimenting  in  the  application  of  remedies 
for  the  housing  situation  and  commence  to  search  for  the 
real  causes  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  a  poor  doctor  who  prescribes  a  cure  before  he  has 
determined  the  disease,  yet  that  is  just  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  two  years  in  handling  most  of  our  indus- 
trial problems.  People  who  own  their  own  homes  and 
those  with  large  incomes  have  not  suffered  severely,  but  a 
majority  of  the  families  with  small  incomes  are  facing 
a  bad  situation.  For  example,  let  us  assume  the  case  of  a 
man  with  a  family  who  has  an  income  of  $1500  a  year. 
Such  a  person  cannot  afford  to  pay  out  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  his  income  for  rent.  This  means  that  his  limit  for 
rent  is  $375  a  year.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  the 
owner  of  a  house  must  receive  12%  per  cent  on  his  invest- 
ment in  order  to  come  out  whole  after  paying  taxes  and 
upkeep.  A  rental  of  $375  is  12  H  per  cent  interest  on  $3000, 
but  the  cost  of  building  at  the  present  time  in  most 
localities  amounts  to  $1000  a  room.  In  order  to  live  de- 
cently an  ordinary  family  needs  five  rooms,  and  such  a 
house  would  cost  $5000  instead  of  $3000.  Therefore  it  is 
plain  that  the  man  with  an  income  of  $1500  a  year  can  pay 
interest  on  only  a  $3000  house,  though  he  requires  a  five- 
room  home,  costing  $5000.  This  shows  a  spread  or  differ- 
ence of  $2000  between  what  the  average  citizen  needs  and 
what  he  can  now  pay  for.  Over  in  England  the  govern- 
ment recognized  this  situation  some  time  ago  and  enacted 
legislation  giving  a  bounty  of  a  little  more  than  $300  a 
room  to  each  individual  or  company  erecting  a  house  for 
residential  purposes. 


Many  people  are  proposing  a  similar  action  here,  so  it  is 
advisable  that  we  examine  the  British  remedies  for  a  hous- 
ing shortage  and  note  the  consequences.  First,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  housing  policy 
of  England  has  been  to  subsidize  the  tenant.  About  a  year 
ago  the  new  English  laws  subsidizing  the  builder  were 
proposed  and  passed.  Both  of  these  policies  were  philan- 
thropic, but  they  have  tended  to  kill  private  enterprise  and 
hamper  rather  than  encourage  home  building.  The  history 
of  housing  in  England  for  more  than  half  a  century  is  the 
story  of  a  series  of  British  acts  to  better  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  poorer  classes.  All  the  British  governmental 
interferences  were  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  help 
needy  citizens,  but  the  result  of  the  laws  enacted  was  to 
drive  capital  from  the  field  of  investment  and  bring  about 
a  situation  of  such  wretchedness  that  the  whole  world  was 
horrified  when  the  facts  became  known  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

In  the  meantime,  while  paternalism  was  having  its  day 
in  England,  the  United  States  was  calling  forth  the  latent 
energy  of  its  citizens  by  providing  them  with  hope  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  unearned  increment  of  all  property 
they  should  acquire.  Uncle  Sam  stimulated  the  building 
of  rural  homes  through  the  wide  distribution  of  land  under 
the  Homestead  Acts.  This  plan  permitted  the  prospective 
home  owner  to  acquire  property  mainly  through  his  labor. 
The  land  given  away  by  the  United  States  was  developed 
and  important  communities  were  created.  If,  instead,  this 
country  had  followed  the  example  of  England  in  rent  sub- 
sidy and  philanthropic  legislation  it  would  now  have  a 
superabundance  of  landlords  and  a  deficiency  of  home 
owners,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

The  British  housing  situation  is  worse  than  our  own. 
The  lack  of  homes  was  felt  in  England  a  couple  of  years 
before  the  pinch  was  felt  in  the  United  States.  With 
about  half  our  population  Great  Britain  has  a  housing 
shortage  practically  equal  to  our  own.  She  is  engaged  in 
the  enormous  task  of  trying  to  build  more  than  500,000 
houses  at  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Great 
Britain  of  over  $100,000,000  every  year  for  a  period  of 
sixty  years.  Private  building  had  been  almost  entirely 
stopped  in  England  several  years  before  the  war  com- 
menced. As  before  stated,  England  now  proposes  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  rent  the  average  workman  can 
afford  and  the  rent  that  the  landlord  must  ask.  The 
British  propose  to  raise  the  capital  needed  for  this  great 
undertaking  by  issuing  bonds  through  local  authorities  in 
the  communities  where  the  houses  are  to  be  erected.  In 
rural  districts  the  money  for  building  will  be  supplied  by 
direct  loans  from  the  central  government. 

The  tenants  of  houses,  in  most  instances,  are  getting 
homes  at  a  rate  of  rental  below  what  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  As  the  scheme  is  being  worked  out,  the  workers  are 
paying  less  rent  in  proportion  to  their  income  than  they 
did  in  the  past.  This  plan  is  to  continue  until  1927,  when 
the  readjustment  of  rentals  is  to  be  made,  and  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  building  is  then  to  be  written  off.  Also,  in  1927, 
the  tenants  of  postwar  houses  will  be  asked  to  pay  a  higher 
rent,  which  will  more  nearly  cover  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment made.  There  seems  to  be  no  thought  that  wages 
may  be  less  seven  years  hence  and  the  workingman  may 
balk  at  paying  a  higher  rent  for  his  home. 

One  responsible  authority  just  returning  from  England, 
after  having  spent  weeks  there  in  an  investigation  for  an 
important  governmental  committee,  furnished  me  with  the 
following  facts: 

"The  British  Government  is  paying  the  bills  but  leaving 
the  fixing  of  rents  to  several  hundred  local  authorities. 
Signs  are  visible  that  labor  is  becoming  pauperized  under 
such  treatment.  The  houses  now  building  are  for  everyone 
except  the  very  rich.  Favoritism  is  likely  to  result  from 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 
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PERMANENCY 


GREAT  cathedrals  or  modern 
public  edifices — they  endure 
because  of  the  ageTesisting  char' 
acter  of  the  materials  that  form 
them. 

So  must  a  will,  a  contract,  even 
business  correspondence. 

Systems  Bond  is  a  paper  of  per' 
manency.  It  ignores  time.  The 
message  written  on  Systems  tO'day 
will  survive  the  To'morrows. 

The  rag'Content  of  Systems 
Bond  assures  this  long  life.  Also, 
it  makes  for  a  high  standard  of  £j| 
quality  that  reflects  character 


in  correspondence.  It  feels  reliable! 

Then,  too,  it  is  loft'dried,  a 
process  that  gives  Systems  that 
rich  "crackle1''  so  desired  by  dis' 
criminating  users.  Yet  the  cost 
of  Systems  Bond  is  entirely  rea' 
sonable. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers — a  grade  for  every  bond 
and  ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  con' 
ditions — and  including  the  well' 
known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
Manifest  and  Atlantic  marks. 
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WILLIAM  WALLACE  OLDS  was  one  of  the  new- 
est members  of  the  River  County  bar.  His  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  legal  events  was  in  fact  so  very 
recent  that  his  outer  garments  had  not  as  yet  acquired  that 
glossy  shine  that  characterized  the  backs  and  elbows  of 
his  elder  brethren  of  the  bar;  nor  did  his  footwear  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  being  well  run  down  at  heel.  In 
other  words,  he  was  a  tyro.  Partly  on  account  of  his  name, 
partly  by  reason  of  something  old-fashioned  in  his  make- 
up, he  was  known  to  his  very  few  familiars  as  Old  Bill. 
And  he  had  a  pair  of  very  bashful  eyes — heaven-sent,  these 
bashful  eyes— to  play  old  hob  with  juries  and  with  girls. 

On  a  certain  memorable  morning  on  a  very  fine  spring 
day  Old  Bill,  arriving  at  his  office  and  opening  his  office 
door,  espied  some  mail  upon  the  floor.  This  mail  consisted 
of  a  single  missive — a  square,  white  envelope.  Old  Bill  tore 
it  open  and  withdrew  its  content — nothing  save  a  square, 
white,  printed  card.  He  read  it.  It  was  a  simply  worded, 
frivolous,  inconsequential  sort  of  thing,  this  card,  and  yet 
when  Old  Bill  looked  upon  it  he  stared  his  future  fortunes 
in  the  face. 

He  didn't  know  this — couldn't  know  it  in  fact.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  warn  him  that  this  card,  in  and  by 
itself,  constituted  the  first  link  in  a  rapidly  forging  chain 
of  unusual  events  destined  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  Becky  Eckert  case  and 
in  the  last  with  the  final  shameful  Peveril 
Peak  Inn  scandal — a  denouement  which — 
as  he  conceded  later  — 
effected  his  complete  down- 
fall, after  dragging  his  fair 
fame  distinctly  and  disagree- 
ably in  the  mire.   No,  Old 
Bill  was  no  adept  at  reading 
between  the  lines — at  any 
rate,  not  on  the  morning  of 
this  fine  spring  day.  So 


this  is  all  he  .saw: 

Dear  Mr.  Olds:  You 
are  invited  to  attend 
another  Becky  Eckert 
dance.  Tickets,  three 
dollars.  At  St.  John's 
Parish  House,  Wednes- 
day, April  twenty- 
ninth,  at  nine. 
Miggie  Brewster, 
Chairman, 
The  Three  Girls' Guild. 

At  this  particular  moment  the 
name  of  Becky  Eckert  meant  less 
than  nothing  in  Old  Bill's  young 
life,  but  the  name  of  Miggie  Brew- 
ster meant  considerably  more.  He  didn't  know  this  Miggie 
Brewster,  chairman  of  the  Three  Girls'  Guild,  either  in  her 
official  capacity  or  otherwise,  nor  did  she  know  him.  But 
Old  Bill  had  watched  her  from  a  distance  many,  many 
times.  He  had  thought  about  her  often,  and  then  some. 
And  so  far  that  was  all.  Ingenious  as  he  was  upon  occa- 
sion, in  this  instance  he  had  found  himself  confronting  a 
stone  wall.  He  didn't  know  anybody  that  knew  her.  He 
had  exhausted  human  efforts  along  all  lines.  Then,  presto, 
out  of  a  clear  sky  

With  avidity  he  reread  the  card.  Once  more  he  glanced 
upon  its  envelope.  Then  he  started  in  surprise  and  in  dis- 
gust as  well.  The  envelope  was  not  addressed  to  him  at  all — 
not  to  W.  W.  Olds,  River  City  Trust  Building,  River  City, 
as  it  should  have  been.  It  was  directed  to  quite  another 
man— W.  G.  Olds,  in  fact,  care  of  River  City  Trust  Com- 
pany, on  the  ground  floor  downstairs.  So  the  card  wasn't 
meant  for  Old  Bill  after  all.  Old  Bill  was  in  desperate 
straits,  however..  He  jotted  down  upon  a  scrap  of  paper 
the  time,  the  place,  the  girl.  This  done,  he  placed  the  card 
backin  its  envelope  and  superscribed  the  envelope  "Opened 
by  mistake  by  W.  W.  Olds."  Then  he  dropped  it  down 
the  mail  chute  in  the  hall. 

On  Wednesday,  April  twenty-ninth,  at  nine  sharp,  Old 
Bill  made  his  appearance  at  St.  John's  Parish  House.  He 
arrived  there  early— by  design.  His  precaution  justified 
itself.  He  found  two  people  so  far  present— only  two. 
One  of  these  was  Miggie  Brewster,  chairman  of  the 
Three  Girls'  Guild.  The  other,  seated  in  a  corner,  unnoted 
and  unseen,  was  the  subsequently  famous  Becky  Eckert. 
Miggie  Brewster  was  flushed  and  busy  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  She  was  engaged  in  applying  the  last  finishing 
touches  before  her  guests  arrived.  Old  Bill  confronted  her 
with  his  bashful  eyes  and  a  somewhat  propitiatory  smile. 


he  demanded,  just  by  way 


"Where  are  the  other  two? 
of  making  talk. 

"The  other  two?"  echoed  the  charming  Miss  Brewster, 
with  a  very  musical  inflection  of  her  voice. 

"Girls,"  nodded  Old  Bill. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?"  returned  Miggie,  with  a  toss  of 
her  fine  head.  "They  dropped  out— moons  ago.  Too 
much  work— got  tired.  I'm  what's  left.  I'm  the  Three 
Girls'  Guild." 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  Old  Bill. 

"And  I  don't  know,"  went  on  his  hostess.with  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  present  in  her  voice  and  manner,  "that  I  know — 
you." 

"You  don't,"  replied  Old  Bill  swiftly,  those  bashful 
eyes  of  his  pleading  with  her  all  the  time.  "Fact  is,  I'm 
here  under  false  pretenses.   My  name  is  Olds." 

The  girl's  flush  deepened  slightly. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand,  the  tinge  of  warm 
welcome  in  her  tone,  "you  belong  to  Warren  Olds." 

"You  mean  W.  G.  Olds?"  queried  Old  Bill. 

The  girl  nodded,  but  Old  Bill  only  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  belong  to  anybody,"  he  con- 
fessed, "and  the  invitation  that  you  sent 
to  him — it  came  to  me  by  mistake,  and 
there  you  are." 


"No,  Not"  She  Said.  "Not  Ji  not  her  Dance  I  I  Haven't  Got  the 
Time.    I  Want  to  Introduce  You  to  Mnother  GuesC  of  Honor" 


"And  here 
you  are,"  re- 
turned the 
blushing  girl,  a 
bit  breathless. 

She  was  evi- 
dently taken 
aback. 

"Oh,"  explained  Old  Bill  hastily,  "I  passed  the  invita- 
tion on  to  him.  You  needn't  worry.  That  part's  all  right." 

"It  doesn't  signify,"  said  the  girl,  flustered.  "He  would 
have  been  here  anyway." 

"Maybe,"  floundered  Old  Bill,  gulping  with  embarrass- 
ment, but  holding  her  with  those  bashful  eyes — "maybe 
I've  brought  too  much  nerve  with  me.  But  it's  a  sort  of 
charity,  isn't  it?  A  sort  of  quasi  charity?" 

"A  sort  of  which?"  demanded  Miggie  Brewster. 

"A  sort  of  near  charity,"  nodded  Old  Bill. 

"Much  nearer  than  you  think,"  laughed  Miggie. 

"Anyway,"  confessed  Old  Bill,  "I  sort  of  had  to  come. 
Besides  that,  I've  got  three  dollars  somewhere  in  my 
clothes." 

The  girl  had  looked  him  over  carefully.  Now  she  flashed 
upon  him  a  vivid  smile— a  grateful  smile — impersonal,  but 
all  there.  She  again  held  out  her  hand.  "You  pass  over 
your  three  dollars  right  away,"  she  cried. 

And  Old  Bill's  soul  sang  little  songs  within  him.  The 
trick  was  done.  Old  Bill  fumbled  in  his  clothes  to  find  the 
money.  He  produced  the  money,  but  he  still  held  it  in 
his  hand. 

"The  question  is,"  he  went  on  cannily,  "whether  I'm 
likely  to  get  my  money's  worth." 

"No  trouble  to  show  goods,"  returned  the  girl. 

Old  Bill's  eyes  were  very  bashful  now. 

"The  question  is,"  he  proceeded  huskily,  "do  I — do  I 
get  three  dollars'  worth  of  dances  with — with  you?" 

"The  money  first,"  stipulated  the  suddenly  noncommit- 
tal young  woman. 

She  got  it,  and  then  she  played  a  low-down  trick  on  Old 
Bill  Olds. 

"You  can  be  very  useful  if  you  will,"  she  said  guilelessly. 
"You  come  with  me.   I  want  you  to  meet  my  guest  of 


honor.  I  want  you  to 
pay  your  very  best  re- 
spects to  her." 

She  led  him  to  the 
corner  where  Becky 
Eckert  sat.  She  intro- 
duced him  to  Becky 
Eckert— she  left  him 
alone  wi.th  Becky 
Eckert.  Becky  Eckert 
was  a  figure  clad  in  a  black-satin  dress.  She  was  a  female 
of  the  species — what  was  left  of  her  to  be  classified  at  all. 
There  is  a  delightful  age  once  in  a  while  attained  by  females 
of  the  species — somewhere  between  eighty-two  and  one 
hundred  and  three.  Becky  Eckert's  age  was  situate  along 
about  that  place.  However,  she  was  still  here.  Being 
here,  she  made  the  most  of  it.  She  was  sprightly  and  ap- 
preciative. She  had  a  wide  smile — wide,  deep,  cavernous. 
She  cackled  frequently.  She  had  two  teeth,  both  uppers. 
Two  teeth,  and  something  else — two  eyes. 

Those  eyes  of  Becky  Eckert's !  Old  Bill  started,  shivered 
even,  as  he  looked  her  in  the  face.  Her  glance  confused, 
confounded,  disconcerted  him.  But  he  was  game.  He  held 
out  to  her  his  warm  young  hand.  Becky  Eckert  seized 
upon  it  with  her  cold  and  skinny  claws.  She  clung  to  Old 
Bill's  hand.  She  made  horrible  mouths  at  Old  Bill. 

"Such  a  nice  young  man!"  she  cried  in  ghoulish  glee. 
"Just  such  a  nice  young  man  I  used  to  have  myself." 

Old  Bill  danced  three  times  that  night  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Three  Girls'  Guild,  at  a  dollar  a  throw.  It  thrilled 
him  to  realize  that  he  was  getting  more  than  his  share — 
the  parish  house  was  crammed  with  perspiring  young  men. 
However,  his  hostess  made  it  very  clear  to  him  that  she 
was  rewarding  him  for  being  very  nice  to  Becky  Eckert, 
and  he  continued,  in  his  gratitude,  to  be  very  nice  to  Becky 
Eckert.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  impelled  by  gratitude 
and  nothing  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't  know  an- 
other soul,  and  he  was  a  bit  leery  in  the  circumstances 
about  cutting  in  with  this  seemingly  exclusive  crowd. 

So  he  sat  out  with  Becky  Eckert,  but  there  was  a  far 
deeper  reason  for  his  attention  to  her. ,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  couldn't  keep  away  from  her.  To  the  rest  of  the  roomful 
she  might  be  nothing  but  a  living  skeleton;  to  him  she  was 
a  living  mystery.  With  an  eagerness  which  he  didn't  try 
to  conceal,  Old  Bill  found  himself  listening  to  her  beldame's 
chatter.  There  were  things  about  her  that  he  wanted  most 
to  know,  and  though  the  lady  lived  mostly  in  the  past, 
still  by  cross-examination  he  brought  her  down  to  date. 

The  Three  Girls'  Guild,  it  seemed,  had  found  her  desti- 
tute five  years  before.  The  Three  Girls'  Guild  had  taken 
her  in  hand,  had  fed  her,  clothed  her,  paid  her  rent.  It 
had  done  more,  was  doing  more.  The  guild  was  seeing 
to  it  that  the  declining  years  of  this  two-toothed  old  scare- 
crow were  years  of  comfort  and  of  peace,  and  she  was  very, 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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N^O  condition  or  set  of  cir= 
_  cumstances  ever  seems  to 
swerve  or  change  peoples  good 
opinion  of  the  Hupmobile. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  bound 
to  be  both  simple  and  sound. 

The  Hupmobile  proves,  and 
re-proves  every  day,  its  extra- 
ordinary value — by  the  high 
quality  and  constancy  of  its 
service,  and  the  remarkably  low 
cost  of  that  service. 

It  follows,  almost  inevitably,  that 
public  feeling  should  now  be 
merged  into  the  definite  convic- 
tion that  the  Hupmobile  is  the 
best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
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very  grateful,  the 
lady  told  Old  Bill. 
She  told  it  with 
her  teeth,  her  eyes, 
her  wagging  chin, 
and  as  she  told  it 

she  kept  clawing  at  Bill's  hand.  She  was  still  claw 
ing  at  it  when  Miggie  Brewster,  face  flushed,  eyes 
glowing,  swept  once  more  into  sight,  broke  away 
from  her  partner  for  the  moment  and  apologeti- 
cally faced  Bill. 

"I  didn't  mean  "  she  began  contritely,  but  she  im- 
mediately backed  away  from  Bill's  outstretched  arms. 
"No,  no!"  she  said.  "Not  another  dance!  I  haven't  got 
the  time. 

"You're  so  awfully  docile,  Mr.  Olds,  that  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you  to  another  guest  of  honor  that  I've  got. 
He's  acting  like  a  fish  out  of  water  that  wants  to  go  to  bed. 
He's  got  a  gloom  on.  Nobody's  got  the  time  to  cheer  him 
up.  You  can  keep  him  in  good  humor — there's  the  boy!" 

Old  Bill  was  the  boy.  He  followed  Miggie  Brewster  as 
a  faithful  dog  its  mistress.  In  an  uncomfortable  pose  be- 
fore the  fireplace  there  stood  a  pompous  individual  of 
middle  age — lean,  serious  faced,  important.  Old  Bill  knew 
the  type.  River  City  was  full  of  men  like  this.  To  him 
they  were  just  sheep;  sheep  always  flocking  together  and 
baaing  to  each  other — not  to  anybody  else. 

"Mr.  Olds,  my  father,  Mr.  Seymour  Brewster,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Mr.  Seymour  Brewster!"  echoed  Bill  in  some  surprise. 

Seymour  Brewster's  name  was  familiar  enough  to  any- 
body round.  His  name  was  familiar  to  Old  Bill.  Seymour 
Brewster  was  the  head  of  the  River  City  Trust  Company 
and  was  conceded — by  his  friends — 
to  be  the  leading  financier  in  town. 

"I — I  didn't  know,"  said  Bill. 

"  Didn't  know  what?  "  grunted  Sey- 
'  mour  Brewster  in  the  conventional 
crisp,  curt  tones  of  the  River  City 
business  man. 

"Didn't  know  that  you  were — you," 
said  Bill. 

This  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge 
on  Bill's  part  seemed  to  give  Mr. 
Seymour  Brewster — judging  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance — con- 
siderable pain. 

"Not  a  River  City  man  then,"  said 
Mr.  Seymour  Brewster. 

"I've  lived  here  all  my  life,"  said 
Bill. 

"  Ha ! "  returned  the  gloom.  "  What 
name?" 

"Olds,"  interposed  the  girl. 

She  seemed  sorry  now  that  she  had 
got  Bill  into  this.  She  looked  as 
though  she  expected  to  see  Bill  at  any 
moment  eaten  up  alive.  But  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Brewster  softened  quite  per- 
ceptibly. 

"Olds!"  he  echoed,  warming  up  a 
bit  in  advance.  "Any  connection  of 
our  Warren  G.?" 

Old  Bill  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  even  know  him,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"Here  comes  Warren  now,"  inter- 
posed the  girl  again. 

W.  G.  Olds  came— another  sheep,  a 
bank  man,  like  the  other.  Unsmiling, 
pompous  too,  for  all  his  youth.  Old 
Bill,  introduced,  held  out  his  hand. 
Our  Warren  G.,  however,  merely 
bowed. 

Bill  was  frozen  stiff.  He 
knew  not  where  to  turn  or 
what  to  say.  He  said  it  never- 
theless. He  nodded  to  the  new 
arrival  pleasantly. 

"I  frequently,"  said  Bill, 
"get  mixed  up  with  you." 

W.  G.  Olds  fixed  him  with  a 
frigid  glance. 


I 


With  a  Scowl  That  Emulated  That 
of  His  Superior,  He  Carried  Miggie 
Brewster  Off  to  Dance 

"Get  mixed  up  with  me?"  he 
wonderingly — "mixed  up  with  me?" 

"Your  mail  and  mine,"  explained  Old 
shivering. 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  understanding  in  the 
newcomer's  eyes._ 

"Then  you're  the  chap  that  opens  my  cor- 
respondence," he  returned. 

He  drew  slightly  to  one  side  as  though  he  felt  a  bit  con- 
taminated. Old  Bill,  to  oblige  him,  drew  away  himself. 
Much  of  his  own  mail  reached  him  opened  by  mistake. 
Now  that  he  saw  who  opened  it,  he  concluded  that  most 
of  it  was  read  by  design. 

"Stupid  of  the  management,"  said  Mr.  W.  G.  Olds  with 
the  air  of  a  grand  regulator  of  the  universe,  "to  allow 
two  men,  same  building  and  same  name." 

With  a  scowl  that  emulated  that  of  his  superior,  he 
carried  Miggie  Brewster  off  to  dance.   Old  Bill  was  still 
left  with  the  other  gloom  and  without  one  rational  idea 
in  his  head  to  furnish  talk.  He  grasped 
at  straws. 

"This  Becky  Eckert  ' '  he  began . 

"Ugh!"  cried  the  other  man. 
"  Won't  hear  of  her !  Wouldn't  touch 
her  with  a  ten-foot  pole !  Living  skele- 
ton! Not  for  me!" 

"Do  you  know  anything  about 
her?"  floundered  Bill. 
"Don't  want  to." 
"I  know  something  about  her,"  nodded  Bill 
desperately. 

"What  do  you  know?"  demanded  the 
banker. 

" I  know  this  much,"  went  on  Bill.  "I  know 
that,  next  to  your  daughter,  Mr.  Brewster— 
next  to  your  daughter,  this  Becky  Eckert  is  the 
most  interesting  person  in  this  room  to-night." 

This  was  such  a  remarkable  statement  that 
the  bank  man  didn't  even  realize  that  it  had 
left  himself  and  our  Warren  G.  out  of 
the  account. 

"Interesting?"  he  echoed. 
"You  said  it!  "said  Old  Bill.  "You 
want  to  watch  this  Becky  Eckert's 
eyes.  I  tell  you  the  old  darling's  got 
something  up  her  sleeve.  But  darned 
if  I  know  what  it  is." 

"Nothing  but  bones,"  returned  the 
banker. 

It  was  clear  he  didn't  care  for  Bill's 
society.  If  Bill  were  a  sheep,  which 
was  exceedingly  doubtful  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  certainly  didn't  belong  to 
the  Seymour  Brewster  fold.  Seymour 
Brewster  moved  off  abruptly  and  left 
Old  Bill  to  his  own  devices.  So  Bill 
went  back  again  to  Becky  Eckert,  to 
find  out  if  he  could  just  what  it  was 
the  two-toothed  marvel  was  holding 
up  her  sleeve.  He  didn't  find  out,  not 
just  then.  Later  there  was,  however, 
just  a  gleam  of  light,  for  Becky  Eckert 
wanted  to  find  out  something  too.  The 
next  time  Miggie  Brewster  swung  into 
view  the  old  hag's  claw  tightened  on 
Bill's  arm.  The  old  girl  thrust  her 
sharp  nose  into  Bill's  young  face. 

"You  go  and  ask  her,"  com- 
manded Becky  Eckert  in  a  shrill 


Brewster  Caught  Sight 
of  Him  and  Exploded! 
"Explain  Your  Presence 
In  This  House  I  " 


whisper— "ask  her  how 
much  she's  taken  in  to- 
night." 

At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Old  Bill  found 
himself,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, in  the  Brewster  li- 
mousine along  with  Becky 
Eckert.  He  was  seeing 
Becky  home.  It  was  none  of  his  doing.  Becky  had  en- 
gineered the  maneuver.  Her  claim  was,  as  she  tightened 
her  clutch  upon  his  hand,  that  he  reminded  her  strongly  of 
the  days  of  her  youth.  In  fact  she  made  it  very  clear  that 
she  had  fallen  for  Old  Bill  hard.  At  any  rate  Bill  went 
along  with  her,  against  the  polite,  persistent  protests  of 
Miggie  Brewster  and  against  the  impolite  and  more  per- 
sistent protests  of  W.  G.  Olds.  There  was  considerable 
point,  however,  to  the  latter's  objections,  since  he  and  Miss 
Brewster,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  had  to  go  along 
themselves. 

The  chauffeur  knew  the  way.  He  sped  swiftly  through 
the  center  of  the  city,  crossed  the  canal  and  entered  that 
section  of  town  yclept  Down  Neck.  Without  instruc- 
tions he  drew  up  in  front  of  a  disreputable-looking  abode 
situated  on  a  side  street.  It  required  the  combined  assist- 
ance of  three  people  to  get  Becky  out  of  the  car,  into  the 
dingy  house  and  up  the  stairs.  Becky  fumbled  with  her 
wearing  apparel  and  produced  a  key — a  small  one.  With 
it  she  unlocked  a  padlock  on  her  door  while  Old  Bill 
watched  and  wondered.  The  door  swung  open  and  they 
entered.  There  was  a  light — a  smelly  light — turned  low. 
Becky  Eckert  turned  it  up  and  lit  another. 

"My  rooms,"  said  Becky  Eckert,  her  voice  swelling 
with  pride  of  possession.  "My  furniture." 

The  furniture  was  old — old  as  the  hills.  The  place  was 
neat  and  very  comfortable.  A  new  oil  stove  had  been  set 
upon  the  worn-out  range. 

"My  new  oil  stove,"  said  Becky. 

Old  Bill  turned  curiously  to  Miggie  Brewster. 

"It's  her  furniture,"  said  Miggie.  "It's  all  she  has  in 
the  world.  She's  lived  right  here  for  years.  When  we 
found  her  they  were  going  to  turn  her  out.  Oh,"  went  on 
Miggie  compassionately,  "when  we  found  her  she  was  so 
sick  and  poor  " 

"Poor!"  echoed  Becky  miserably.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
this  girl  " 

She  sidled  up  to  Old  Bill  and  plucked  his  sleeve. 

"You  ask  her,"  she  whispered,  "how  much  did  she  take 
in  to-night." 

Bill  was  quite  direct  about  it.  He  turned  immediately 
to  Miggie  Brewster. 

"How  much  did  you  take  in  to-night?"  he  asked. 

W.  G.  Olds  took  it  upon  himself  to  baa  in  protest. 

"How  does  it  signify  to  you?"  he  demanded  of  Old  Bill. 

"  Perfectly  natural  question — friendly,  too,"  said  Miggie. 
She  told  them  how  much  she  had  taken  in.  It  was  con- 
siderable. "So  much,"  said  Miggie,  "that  I  won't  have 
to  have  another  dance  till  fall." 

Ten  minutes  later,  in  the  Brewster  car,  Old  Bill — won- 
dering, always  wondering  about  this  Becky  Eckert — turned 
to  Miggie  Brewster. 

"You  know,"  he  mused — unknown  to  her  there  was 
deep  purpose  in  his  musing — "you  know,  in  all  my  life 
I've  never  seen  a  charity  that's  more  complete.  You  are 
concentrating  on  a  single  life.  See  what  you  do!  My 
three  dollars  " 

This  reminded  Miggie  of  something. 

"Did  you  get  your  money's  worth?"  she  asked  Old 
Bill— a  bit  anxiously  too. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Sydney  Chaplin  in 
"King,  Queen,  Jack" 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
"Sins  of  Rosanne". 

Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"In  Men'*  Eyes" 

Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"A  Romantic  Adventuress" 

William  DeMille's  Production 
"Midsummer  Madness" 

George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
Money  Mad" 

George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"Idols  of  Clay" 

Dorothy  Gish  io 
"Flying  Pat" 


Thomas  Meighan  in 
'Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth' 
a  William  DeMille  Production 

Thomas  Meighan  in 
"The  Frontier  of  the  Stars" 
a  Chas.  Maigne  Production 

George  Melford's  Production 
"Behold  My  Wife!" 

George  Melford's  Production 
"The  Jucklins" 

Wallace  Reid  in 
"Always  Audacious" 

Wallace  Reid  in 
"The  Charm  School" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 
"An  Amateur  Devil" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 
"Burglar  Proof" 

Lois  Weber's  Production 
"To  Please  One  Woman" 
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Fair  is  as  fair  seems,  and 
Pictures  are  storm-proof! 

If  it  storms,  tonight's  the  night! 
fine,  tonight's  the  night! 

What's  a  bit  of  weather  when  Paramount 
Pictures  are  in  sight!  The  theatre 
that  shows  Paramount  Pictures  is  your 
friend  in  all  weathers.  Your  need  of  enter- 
tainment is  Paramount's  finest  opportunity 
to  make  good  as  your  friend. 

Paramount  is  always  ready,  when  you 
are  ready  —  for  Paramount  is  Dramatist, 
Actor,  Jester  and  Friend  to  all  the  world. 

Look  under  "Amusements"  in  your  news- 
paper, and  on  posters  and  in  theatre  lob- 
bies for  "A  Paramount  Picture."  That's 
where  the  fair  weather  is  ! 


uramouni 


llllllllllllllllillilililliiiiiiti 


pictures 


'.  FAMOUS  PLAYERS  ~LASKY  CORPORATION 
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"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  Bill  sheepishly,  "I  owe 
you  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  more." 

"What's  the  general  idea?"  blatted  Warren  G.  Olds. 

"Your  three  dollars  "  Miggie  reminded  Old  Bill. 

"My  three  dollars,"  went  on  Old  Bill,  taking  up  his 
train  of  thought  where  he  had  dropped  it — "becomes  im- 
mediately, to-night,  to-morrow,  a  part  of  that  old  lady's 
life.  No  glittering  generalities — I  know  where  my  money 
goes.  And  your  life— part  of  it— has  gone  into  that  old 
lady's  life.   And  when  she  dies  " 

"They'll  bury  her,"  chuckled  W.  G.  Olds,  "and  Sey- 
mour Brewster  and  myself  will  take  a  day  off  and  attend 
the  funeral." 

"And  when  she  dies,"  went  on  Old  Bill,  knowing  very 
well  what  he  desired  to  say— "when  she  dies  you— you  can 
pick  another  life  to  nourish." 

"Great  guns!"  groaned  Warren  G. 

Miggie  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

"I  never  thought  of  it!"  cried  the  girl.  "Perpetual 
motion!  I  can  always  keep  it  up ! " 

"Always  concentrating  on  a  life,  always  seeing  results, 
always  making  your  money  and  your  efforts  tell,  always 
keeping  yourself  interested  and  encouraged." 

"  Which  reminds  me,"  interrupted 
Warren  G.,  "that  the  chauffeur 
doesn't  know  where  you  want  to  go." 

"Me?  "said  Old  Bill.  "I  live  in  a 
boarding  house  on  East  McWhorter 
Street." 

V Where  in  East  McWhorter 
Street?"  grunted  the  bank  man. 

"Number  twenty-one," 
said  Old  Bill. 

"George!"  yelled  Warren 
Olds  through  the  tube  to  the 
chauffeur.  He  gave  a  brief 
direction.  Then  he  chuckled 
once  again.  "  Easy !"  he  com- 
mented with  a  grin  as  he  sank 
back  into  his  seat.  "George 
lives  on  East  McWhorter 
Street  himself." 

Old  Bill  was  by  no  means 
as  bashful  as  his  eyes.  Next 
day  he  called  up  Miggie 
Brewster  at  her  home. 

"Miss  Brewster,"  he 
pleaded,  quite  without  apol- 
ogy, "if  I  can  see  you,  I  want 
to  take  up  about  twenty  min- 
utes of  your  time." 

She  stopped  him. 

"Now,  you  know,  Mr. 
Olds,"  she  said  quite  frankly, 
"I  hardly  know  you,  don't 
yousee?  Youmust — really — 
understand?" 

"I  understand,"  went  on 
Old  Bill,  "but  I  don't  believe 
you  do.  There  is  nothing 
social  in  all  'this.  You  can 
rest  assured  of  that."  At  this 
juncture  in  his  conversation 
Old  Bill's  inner  consciousness 
took  time  to  wink  the  other 
eye. 

"All  is — I  can't  get  this 
Becky  Eckert  out  of  my  mind. 
I'm  interested  in  her.  I  have 
formulated  a  very  beneficial 
scheme.  I  can't  go  into  it 
over  the  telephone.  If  I  can 
have  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  you— I  believe  the 
thing  is  well  worth  while." 

There  was  still  hesitation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
then  a  catch  in  the  girl's  voice 
that  Old  Bill  could  hear. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
Mr.  Olds,"  finally  conceded 
Miggie  Brewster.  "I'm 
having  people  in  to  tea  this  afternoon. 
You  get  here  early.   I  can  talk  to  you." 

Bill  was  half  an  hour  ahead  of  time  that 
afternoon. 

"Miss  Brewster,"  he  nodded,  coming  to 
the  point  at  once,  "I  want  your  permis- 
sion to  make  a  business  proposition  to  this 
Becky  Eckert— a  business  proposition  that  will  help. 
Before  I  tell  you  what  it  is  I  want  to  ask  you  questions." 

"Fire  ahead,"  said  Miggie  Brewster. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  doing  for  this  Becky  Eckert?" 

"Myself— alone— four  years,"  said  Miggie. 

"Dances?"  queried  Old  Bill. 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Lots  of  'em,"  she  sighed. 


"It's  hard  work,"  said  Old  Bill.  "Those  decorations  in 
the  parish  house  alone  " 

"Did  you  notice  them?"  cried  Miggie. 

"That's  only  a  fractional  part  of  what  you  do,"  nodded 
Old  Bill. 

Miggie  sighed  wearily. 

"Half  the  time,"  she  confessed,  "I  do  everything — 
sweep  the  floors — wash  the  windows  even.  To  get  ready 
for  a  dance  means  to  get  ready  for  a  dance.  I  do  all  that 
I  can  myself,  so  that — you  mentioned  this  last  night — so 
that  all  the  money  that  comes  in  shall  go  to  Becky  Eckert's 
keep.  Mr.  Olds,"  she  went  on,  "I  was  getting  tired  and 
discouraged— I'll  tell  you  the  honest  truth.  What  you 
said  last  night — part  of  my  life  going  into  Becky  Eckert's — 
that  sort  of  paid  me  for  it  all.  I  see  my  way  clear  now  to 
keeping  on." 

"  Do  you  see  this  Becky  Eckert  often?  "  queried  Old  Bill. 
He  was  not  making  talk.    He  wanted  to  know.  The 
girl  vigorously  shook  her  head. 

"As  little  as  possible,"  she  answered.  Then  she  shiv- 
ered just  a  bit.  "Ugh!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed.  "She 
gives  me  the  creeps!  Those  two  teeth  of  hers — those 
skinny  claws!  She's  an  old  hag.  Honestly  I — I  detest 
her,  Mr.  Olds." 

"You  detest  her!"  echoed  Old  Bill. 
"I  can't  help  it,"  cried  the  girl,  "but  I  do — 
I  do!" 

Old  Bill  rose  and  bowed  low. 
"Miss  Brewster,"  he  said  with  a  simple,  old- 
fashioned  grace,  "you  are  a  good  girl." 
The  girl's  eyes  glowed  for  a  moment. 
"Mr.  Olds,"  she  said,  "will  you  let  me  tell  you 
something?  You  are  the  only  person  that  I  know 
who  has  said  nice  things  to  me  on  account  of  what 
I  do  for  Becky  Eckert.    My  father  fights  every 
move  I  make  for  her — he  does  more  than  that. 
She  is  the  huge  joke  of  his  life.  And  as  for  War- 
ren  " 

"Warren!"  gulped  Old  Bill. 
"The  other  Olds,"  nodded  the  girl.  "He's 
jealous  of  the  old  hag — he  says  he  is." 
"Jealous!"  echoed  Old  Bill. 
The  girl  nodded. 

"He  thinks  I  have  no  business  to  waste 
time  on  her  when  I  might  be  doing — other 
things." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Old  Bill,  blinking  those  bash- 
ful eyes  of  his. 

"Until  I  met  you,"  said  the  girl,  "I've 
had  no  sympathy  at  all." 

"I  have  a» scheme,"  said  Bill. 


"Yes. 


returned  the  girl  eagerly. 


They  were  in  a  sort  of  music  room,  chap- 
eroned by  a  baby-grand  piano. 

"  We  mentioned  it  last  night," 
went  on  Old  Bill.  "This  Becky 
Eckert  has  a  plant  there  that's 
remarkably  complete.  From 
what  she  says,  most  of  it  belongs 
to  her.   It  isn't  food  or  rent  or 
clothing,  but  it's  a  setting — a 
foundation.    One  of  these  days 
this  old  girl  is  going 
to  die.  When  she  dies 
you  can  put  some- 
body in  her  place." 

"A  struggling, 
poor  young  girl!" 
cried  Miggie. 

"Fine!"  nodded 
Bill.  "Somebody 
you  can  like.  That's 
all  I  want  of  you," 
he  went  on.  "Just 
leave  me  to  fix  the 
matter  up  in  my  own 
way  with  Becky 
Eckert.  Have  I 
leave?" 

"You  certainly 
have,"  returned  the 
girl  gratefully,  hold- 
ing out  her 
hand.  Bill 
took  the  hint 
and  rose. 

"I  didn't 
know  until 
last  night," 
he  said,  "that 

you  were  the  daughter  of  the  River  City  Trust.   I'm  going 
to  transfer  my  bank  account  from  the  Merchants'  to  the 
River  City  Trust  forthwith." 
"Why?"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"Why  not?"  returned  Old  Bill.  "I  don't  know  a  soul 
in  the  Merchants'  National." 

W.  G.  Olds  was  just  coming  in  to  get  some  tea  as  Old 
Bill  left  the  house.   He  stared  at  Old  Bill— spoke  to  him 


There  Was  a 
Light  —  a  Smelly 

Light  —Turned  Low.    Becky  Eckert  Turned  It  Up 


as  sheep  that  pass  in  the  night,  which  means  that  he  didn't 
speak  at  all.  Bill  didn't  care.  He  had  something  on  his 
mind— considerably  more  than  anybody  but  himself  sus- 
pected. He  sped  as  the  crow  flies  toward  Becky  Eckert's 
small  Down  Neck  apartment.  As  he  reached  her  dwelling 
a  high-priced  sedan  car  was  standing  at  the  door.  As  Old 
Bill  ascended  the  stairs  a  stylishly  dressed  woman  came 
out  of  Becky  Eckert's  rooms  and  passed  him  on  the 
landing.  Bill  wondered.  He  found  Becky  Eckert  a  bit 
flustered  at  her  door. 

"You  have  swell  friends,"  laughed  Bill  innocently 
enough. 

Becky  held  her  hands  in  air. 

"Pestering  the  life  out  of  me,"  she  exclaimed.  "It's 
the  sewing— always  the  sewing.  Years  ago  my  name  was 
on  the  lists  in  these  offices — to  sew,  when  I  was  young. 
My  name  stays  on  the  list.  They  keep  on  sending  cus- 
tomers. But  my  sewing  days  are  over.  I'm  too  old.  But 
still  they  come." 

She  clawed  at  Old  Bill's  hand  once  more  and  dragged 
him  into  the  room. 

"Mrs.  Eckert,"  went  on  Bill,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said  eagerly,  "I  like  to  hear  you  talk — 
always  I  like  to  hear  you  talk." 

Did  she?  What  was  the  secret  of  her  eagerness?  Why 
had  this  old  lady  made  love  to  him  so  frantically  the  night 
before? 

"By  gosh,"  thought  Bill  to  himself  as  he  watched  her 
closely,  "I've  got  it!  The  old  hag's  afraid  of  me." 

Afraid  of  him  because  he  had  done  and  was  doing  what 
most  people  didn't  do— Old  Bill  had  looked  her  in  the  eye. 
Old  Bill  had  done  his  best  to  solve  a  mystery,  and  Becky 
Eckert  knew  it.  Her  affectionate  eagerness  was  a  blind. 
It  was  more— it  was  propitiation. 

"Something  to  say  to  you,"  said  Bill. 

He  said  it.  Not  only  did  he  say  it  but  he  made  a  hit 
saying  it.  Becky  Eckert  was  delighted  at  his  plan.  She 
was  grateful  to  him  for  suggesting  it. 

"It  is  grand — a  grand  idea,"  cried  Becky.  "You  are  a 
good  young  man  to  have  thought  it  up.  I  will  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  help  this  good  young  lady  in  her 
good  work.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  I  would  have  been 
dead  long  ago.  Starved — starved  to  death.  Yes,  yes, 
I  wish  it.   I  will  do  anything  you  say." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  did  what  he  said. 
She  did  it  two  days  later  in  her  own  rooms,  in  the  presence 
of  three  people — Bill  Olds  himself,  Miggie  Brewster  and — 
by  grace  of  God  and  Miggie  Brewster — the  highly  respect- 
able Warren  G.  In  the  presence  of  them  all  Old  Bill  took 
the  floor  and  explained  and  reexplained  the  thing  to  Becky 
Eckert  until  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  understood  it 
inside  out. 

"I  understand,  I  understand,"  she  kept  repeating  to 
them.   "  I  shame  myself  I  did  not  think  of  it  before." 

She  signed  the  paper  that  they  placed  before  her — 
signed  it  willingly.  Old  Bill  and  Warren  G.  Olds  witnessed 
it.  Then  Old  Bill  folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  it  safe  for  you,  Mrs.  Eckert,"  said 
Old  Bill. 

A  queer,  sly  look  crept  into  the  old  lady's  glance  as  she 
looked  at  Bill. 

"Oh,  keep  it  safe!"  she  echoed.  "Keep  it  very  safe  in 
your  safe-deposit  box,  young  man." 

As  the  Brewster  car  rounded  the  next  corner  on  the  way 
home  Old  Bill  halted  it.  He  drew  forth  a  pencil  and  a  pad. 
He  nodded  to  the  paying  teller. 

"Mr.  Olds,"  he  said,  "while  this  thing  is  fresh  in  our 
two  minds,  I'm  going  to  jot  down  here  the  substance  of 
what  we  said  to  Becky  Eckert  and  what  Becky  Eckert 
said  to  us."  , 

He  jotted  it  down  and  read  it  to  the  bank  man. 

"Correct,"  said  Warren  Olds.  "But  why  didn'J  you 
put  this  in  writing  in  her  presence  and  have  Becky  Eckert 
sign  it  while  we  were  there?" 

"  If  you'll  initial  it,"  said  Old  Bill,  "  I'll  tell  you  why." 

The  bank  man  initialed  it. 

"Why?"  demanded  the  bank  man. 

"I  was  afraid  to  ask  her,"  said  Bill  Olds. 

"Why?"  persisted  Warren  G. 

"To  tell  the  honest  truth,"  said  Bill,  "I  was  afraid  she 
wouldn't  sign." 

Six  months  later  Becky  Eckert  died.  She  died  suddenly. 
Miggie  Brewster  got  word  over  the  telephone.  She  was  at 
breakfast  with  her  father. 

"Becky  Eckert's  dead,"  she  told  him,  shocked. 

"Thank  the  Lord!"  devoutly  said  her  father.  "And 
that  ends  that!" 

"Not  quite,"  smiled  Miggie  in  spite  of  herself.  "It 
only  means  another  Becky  Eckert  dance." 

Her  father  stared. 

"The  old  hag's  dead!"  he  reminded  her. 

"Too  true,"  said  Miggie.    "I've  got  to  bury  her." 

"Rats!"  cried  Seymour  Brewster.  "Let  the  city  do  it. 
She'll  never  know  the  difference." 

"I've  got  to  bury  her,"  said  Miggie  solemnly.  ."I 
promised  her  I  would." 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats" out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Clean  rugs  are  the  foundation  of  immaculate  surroundings.  Constant  and 
proper  cleaning  will  prolong  their  life  of  charm.  They  should  be  gently 
beaten,  to  dislodge  destructive  embedded  grit.  They  should  be  carefully 
swept,  to  detach  all  clinging  litter.  They  should  be  suction-cleaned,  to 
withdraw  the  loosened  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  three  and  so  pro- 
longs the  life  of  rugs.  It  is  the  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

9^  HO  OVER 

It   Beats  —  as    it   Sweeps  —  as    it  Cleans 

For  operation  on  farm  lighting  or  private  electric  plants  The  Hoover  is  equipped  with  special 
low  voltage  motors  at  no  extra  cost.    Write  for  booklet,  "How   to   Judge   an    Electric  Cleaner." 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  makers  oj  electric  cleaners 
Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 
Now  1000  Rooms— with  Bath 

'HERE  has  been  a  Hotel  Sherman  on  Ran- 
dolph Street  at  Clark  sincei  837.  This  seven- 
teen-story building  is  the  fifth  of  the  name. 
Hotel  Sherman  is  a  hotel  with  traditions. 
Just  as  the  first  Hotel  Sherman  was  the  Chi- 
cago home  of  men  who  made  history — 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  others— so  today  one 
sees  in  the  lobbies  men  of  prominence  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Today's  Hotel  Sherman,  with  separate  serv- 
ice on  each  floor,  and  every  modern  detail 
of  management,  offers  the  utmost  in  hotel 
accommodations. 

Home  of  the  College  Inn,  one  of  the  world's 
famous  restaurants. 

The  charge  for  rooms  with  bath 
is  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  day 
for  one  person — and  for  two  from 
$5.00  to  $8.00.  Charges  in  all 
other  departments  are  equally 
reasonable. 


"  3 oil; 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

Van  Burcn  at  J.n  Salle 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  all  with 
outside  light  and  air.  Rates  52.50  ar.d 
$3.00  a  day.  In  the  heart  of  the  whole- 
sale, financial  and  general  business  dis- 
trict. Directly  across,  from  La  Salle  Street 
Station. 


Port  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago 


(Continued  from  Page  40) 

She  had  promised  Old  Bill  Olds  that 
when  Becky  Eckert  died  he  would  be  among 
the  first  to  get  the  news.  She  got  him  on 
the  telephone.  Old  Bill  whistled  with  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I'll  meet  you  at 
her  house  at  nine  o'clock." 

He  was  waiting  on  a  Down  Neck  corner 
when  the  Brewster  car  drove  up.  There 
was  crepe  already  on  the  front  door  of 
the  house  where  Becky  once  had  lived. 
They  crept  upstairs.  They  didn't  see 
Becky— they  didn't  want  to  see  her.  They 
did  see  someone  else— Peter  Peters,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Old  Bill  knew  him  slightly. 
Peter  Peters  welcomed  them  with  a  curious 
smile  upon  his  lips. 

"Friends  of  hers— benefactors,  I  sup- 
pose?" he  nodded. 

Bill  nodded. 

"We're  arranging  for  the  funeral,"  he 
said. 

"All   arranged   for,"   returned  Peter 
Peters. 

"Who  arranged  for  it?"  demanded  Bill. 

"I  did,"  said  the  justice  of  the  peace 
with  an  air  of  importance.  "Fact  is,  I'm 
the  executor  of  Mrs.  Eckert's  will." 

Miggie  Brewster  looked  scared.  Old  Bill 
smiled  the  smile  of  a  man  who  is  ready  for 
anything,  particularly  the  unexpected. 

"  Got  your  will  with  you?  "  he  demanded 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  "  I've  got  a  will 
myself." 

"No,"  returned  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
his  face  falling,  "not  a  recent  one." 

"Recent  is  the  word,"  smiled  Bill. 

"Let's  see  it,"  demanded  the  justice. 

Bill  drew  it  from  his  pocket. 

"Under  my  will,"  said  Bill,  "Mrs. 
Becky  Eckert  leaves  all  her  estate,  real  and 
personal,  to  this  lady  here,  Marguerite 
Brewster,  and  appoints  Miss  Brewster  her 
sole  executor." 

"What's  the  date  of  your  will?"  queried 
Peter  Peters  shrilly. 

"The  second  of  last  May,"  said  Bill. 

"No,"  chuckled  the  justice,  "mine  was 
made  two  days  later— on  the  fourth." 

Miggie  Brewster  looked  still  more  scared. 
S  Once  more  Bill  merely  smiled. 

"The  dear  old  girl!"  said  Bill.  "She 
must  have  taken  a  whole  day  to  think  it 
over." 

"Don't  know  as  she  did,"  grinned  Peters. 
"I  drew  this  will  on  Monday.  She  was 
looking  for  me  Sunday  morning,  but  I  was 
out  of  town." 

"And  she  executed  our  will  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,"  mused  Bill.  He  held  out 
his  hand.  "Let  me  see  your  will,"  he  said. 
Peters  handed  it  over.  "Swift  work,"  said 
Old  Bill,  "and  all  shipshape.  This  will 
makes  you  executor.  It  gives  all  her  estate 
to  her  relatives  in  Bavaria  and  it  revokes 
all  other  prior  wills." 

"I  win,  you  lose,"  said  Peters. 

"There  are  one  or  two  things  more," 
said  Bill.  "Miss  Brewster  here  promised, 
as  I  told  you,  to  give  this  dear  old  soul 
a  funeral.  She's  ready  to  carry  out  her 
promise.  She  offers  now  to  carry  out  her 
promise,  Mr.  Peters." 

"No  chance  at  all,"  said  Peter  Peters. 
"She's  being  buried  on  her  own." 

"How  much  did  she  leave?"  queried  Old 
Bill  Olds. 

Peter  Peters  scratched  his  nose. 

"Maybe,"  he  returned,  "that's  my  busi- 
ness and  not  yours." 

"Maybe  it  is,"  said  Old  Bill  pleasantly. 

That  night  there  was  a  headline  in  the 
local  papers.  Seymour  Brewster,  with 
considerable  astonishment  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, exhibited  the  item  to  his  daughter. 

"Some  punkins,  this  old  girl!"  he  said. 

There  was  a  note  of  admiration  in  his 
voice. 

"What  old  girl?"  queried  Miggie  Brew- 
stcr. 

"Yours,"  returned  her  father.  "She  was 
supposed  to  be  penniless.  They've  discov- 
ered that  she  left  thirty-three  thousand-odd 
dollars  in  local  savings  banks." 

"The  old  hag!"  cried  Miggie  Brewster. 

"Thirty-three  thousand  dollars  cash!" 
went  on  her  father.  "Three  Christmas 
dinners  last  Christmas  from  three  different 
people  in  this  town!  Five  different  char- 
itable organizations  helping  to  keep  her 
body  and  soul  together!  And  forty-eight 
hundred  spools  of  cotton  donated  by  kind 
people  who  had  known  her  as  a  seamstress 
years  ago!" 

"And  she  fooled  me  more  than  all! 
cried  Miggie,  hurt  to  the  quick. 

"Well,"  mused  her  father,  still  with  that 
note  of  admiration  in  his  voice,  "the  old 


hag  was  clover  anyway.  Think  of  her  keep-j 
ing  all  these  friends  of  hers  apart,  so  theji 
never  knew,  one  set  of  'em,  what  the  other 
set  was  doing  for  her!  And  I  took  her  for  a 
bundle  of  old  rags!  She  had  me  buffaloed. 
Some  manager!  Warren  Olds  was  right. 
He  told  me  at  a  dance  of  yours  one  night 
that,  next  to  you  and  me,  this  old  lady  was 
the  most  interesting  person  in  the  room." 

"Warren  never  told  you  that,"  said 
Miggie  Brewster. 

"Somebody  did,"  maintained  her  father. 

"Not  Warren,"  persisted  the  girl. 

Her  father  silently  perused  the  news- 
paper story.  Suddenly  he  looked  up. 

"Miggie,"  he  exclaimed,  "what's  all  this 
bunk  about  this  old  woman  making  a  last 
will  in  your  favor  and  then  revoking  it? 
Who  drew  the  will?" 

"Bill  Olds,"  returned  the  girl. 

"That  tad!"  cried  Seymour  Brewster. 
"He's  a  dinged  fool!  He  might  have 
known  " 

"Oh,  he  did  know!"  interposed  Miggie. 

"What?" 

"That  she'd  make  another  will  and  re4  1 
voke  ours.  He  knew  she'd  do  that  all  li 
along." 

"Well,  if  he  knew  that,"  exclaimed  Seyl 
mour  Brewster,  "why  in  thunder  did  he 
draw  a  will  at  all?" 

"Bill  Olds  knows  that  too,"  returned 
the  girl. 

Maybe  Bill  Olds  did— maybe  he  didn't. 
At  any  rate  he  played  a  waiting  game.  Hi  | 
sat  tight  and  did  nothing.    There  werl  j 
things  he  might  have  done.  He  might  have 
contested  the  probate  of  the  Peters  will. 
He  didn't  do  it.    Peters  went  ahead  and 
probated  his  last  will  in  peace.  But  on  the 
very  day  that  letters  testamentary  were 
handed  down  to  the  justice  of  the  peace 
out  of  the  probate  court  Old  Bill  took  his 
young  and  much  bewildered   client  td  I 
Peters'  Down  Neck  office. 

"Now,  judge,"  said  Old  Bill  Olds  to 
Peter  Peters,  "Miss  Brewster  here  want! 
all  of  Becky  Eckert's  money.  She  want! 
all  of  everything  she  had.  Miss  Brewstel 
needs  it  in  her  business,  which  is  charity! 
She  wants  it  all." 

The  justice  of  the  peace  stared  at  Bill.  I 

"Say  it  again,"  he  commanded. 

Old  Bill  repeated  his  demand.  Peter 
Peters  laughed  a  raucous,  Down  Neck 
laugh. 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  he 

grinned. 

Old  Bill  told  him  how  he  made  it  out. 
Peter  Peters  scarcely  listened— he  was 
too  busy  chuckling  to  himself.   If  he  had 
listened  it  would  have  made  but  little  dif- 1 
ference.    He  not   only   didn't  wait  to 
catch  the  point;  he  was  incapable  of  catch- 1 
ing  any  point.    To  him,  in  this  instance, j 
there  wasn't  any  point  to  catch. 

"Piffle!"  said  Peter  Peters.  "Tell  that 
to  the  marines!" 

"I'll  tell  it  to  Vice  Chancellor  Mac-i 
Lean,"  smiled  Bill.  II 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  chortled  the! 
serene  Down  Neck  justice  of  the  peace. 

Old  Bill  went  as  far  as  he  liked.  He  filed 
a  proof  of  claim  with  Peters,  making  a  de- 
mand upon  that  unmoved  individual  for 
the  possession  of  the  entire  estate.  The 
claim  was  immediately  rejected.  Old  Bill 
immediately  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  to  en- 
force the  claim.  Peters  employed  counsel, 
who  joined  with  Peters  in  pooh-poohing 
the  whole  thing.  The  case  was  placed  upon 
the  calendar.  Eventually  it  was  reached 
for  trial.  Old  Bill  served  a  hard-and-fast 
subpoena  upon  a  single  witness— he  wasn't 
taking  any  chances— and  Seymour  Brew- 
ster for  the  first  time  got  wind  of  it. 

"What's  all  this  rot  about  this  suit?"  he 
demanded  of  his  daughter.  "Warren  Old: 
tells  me  he's  got  to  take  the  stand.  You're 
letting  this  pettifogger  make  a  little  fool  ol 
you.  A  will  is  a  will,  isn't  it?  This  woman 
makes  a  will  one  day  and  revokes  it  the 
next.  She  can  make  a  thousand  wills  if  she 
wants  to  and  revoke  them  all.  The  last 
one  is  her  last  will.  The  others  are  waste 
paper.  Warren's  kicking  like  a  steer.  This 
poor  fish  is  making  a  monkey  of  him,  as 
well  as  you." 

"  Warren's  been  served  with  a  subpoena, 
smiled  the  girl.  "All  we  want  of  him  is  tc 
appear  in  court  and  tell  the  truth." 

"The  truth  is  piffle,"  grunted  Seym  out 
Brewster.  "And  look  here!  Is  this  tdio 
going  to  have  you  take  the  stand  before  all 
that  curious  crowd?"  .  , 

Miggie  Haunted  some  recently  acquirec 
learning  in  his  face.  .  . 

"The  law  won't  let  me,"  she  reminded 
her  father.  "Death  having  sealed  the  lips 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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THE  selection  of  a  Paige  Sedan  is 
a  mark  of  good  taste  as  well  as 
good  judgment.  For  this  smart  model 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  practical. 

In  every  line  of  its  distinctive  design,  as 
well  as  in  every  detail  of  its  luxurious 
appointments,  it  represents  the  finest 
expression  of  the  coachmakers  art. 


From  the  standpoint  of  practical  util' 
ity,  it  affords  a  maximum  of  motoring 
comfort,  independent  of  all  seasonal 
changes.  And  its  commodious  in' 
terior  sets  a  new  standard  of  luxu' 
rious  comfort. 

Won't  you  inspect  this  beautiful  crea' 
tion  at  our  Dealer's  show  rooms? 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    DETROIT,  Michigan 


"Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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The  measure  of  a  want  is  filled  when  prompt,  willing 
and  efficient  Service  is  added  to  Inherent  Values 


Adjusting  A.  C. 
rotor  starting 
resistance 


Preparing  to  rewind 
A.  C.  stator 


From  Coast  to  Coast 
G-E  Motor  Users  are  Triply  Protected 


Repairing 
fractional 
horsepower 
armatures 


Look  for  this  mark 
of  leadership  in 
electrical  development 
and  manufacture 


"C^VERY  G-E  motor  is  designed  and 
"^"^  built  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  performance  char- 
acterizing products  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

Selection  of  the  correct  motor  for  a 
given  application — questions  bearing 
upon  installation,  maintenance  or  op- 
erating costs — repair  and  replacement 
necessities— these  and  other  details 
relative  to  the  use  of  electric  power  can 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  knowledge 


and  facilities  of  any  one  of  the  2500 
local  G-E  motor  dealers. 

Back  of  inherent  values  in  G-E  design, 
material  and  manufacture,  back  of 
countrywide  G-E  dealer  service,  stand 
over  60  G-E  sales  offices  with  com- 
mercial and  engineering  organizations 
splendidly  equipped  to  serve  further 
the  great  army  of  G-E  motor  users. 

G-E  Factories— G-E  Dealers— G-E 
Sales  Offices.  Each  and  all  stand 
ready  to  meet  your  every  motor  need. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


motors 

From  the  Mightiest  to  theQlniest  4,103 


GENEKAL      ELECTR.IC  COMPANY 
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of  Becky  Eckert,  since  I'm  an  interested 
party,  my  lips  are  sealed  by  law." 

"Um!"  grunted  Seymour  Brewster. 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  the  stand,  but 
Warren  is,"  went  on  the  girl. 

And  Warren  did.  Having  refreshed 
his  memory  completely  by  a  study  of  the 
scribbled  notes  thatOldBill  hadjotted  down 
inside  the  Brewster  car  on  the  second  of  last 
May,  Warren  took  the  stand.  He  testified 
right  up  to  the  handle,  and  told  the  truth. 
He  had  no  other  course. 

"We  went  there  after  banking  hours," 
said  Warren  under  oath,  "and  had  a  talk 
with  Mrs.  Eckert.  She  said  she  knew  what 
we  were  coming  for.  She  said  that  Mr. 
W.  W.  Olds  here  had  thoroughly  prepared 
her  mind  in  advance.  Her  chief  regret  was 
that  she  hadn't  thought  of  the  thing  herself. 
She  knew  we  had  come  to  have  her  sign  her 
will.  She  knew  that  the  will  gave  every- 
thing to  Miss  Marguerite  Brewster — knew 
that  it  made  her  executor.  She  was  de- 
lighted, she  said,  to  make  this  will.  She 
was  enthusiastic  about  it  all,  she  said. 

"Mr.  W.  W.  Olds  asked  her  if  she  under- 
stood what  she  was  doing.  He  asked  her 
whether  out  of  gratitude  for  what  Miss 
Brewster  had  already  done  for  her,  and  be- 
cause of  that,  and  also  because  of  what  Miss 
Brewster  was  going  to  do  for  her,  she  was 
willing  to  leave  everything  she  had — 
everything — to  Miss  Brewster  when  she 
died.  She  said  she  was.  Counselor  Olds 
went  further.  He  asked  Miss  Brewster  then 
and  there  whether  she  would  continue  to 
care  for  Mrs.  Eckert  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  She  promised  that  she  would— 
promised  that  she  would  bury  her  as  well. 
But  she  wanted  what  this  Becky  Eckert 
had  to  leave  so  that  she  could  continue  her 
good  work  for  someone  else  when  Becky 
Eckert  died.  She  would  take  care  of 
Becky  Eckert  all  the  rest  of  her  days. 

"Mrs.  Eckert,  when  she  heard  this,  said 
she  was  the  happiest  old  woman  in  the 
world.  She  repeated  that  everything  she 
had  she  would  leave  to  Miss  Brewster.  We 
went  over  the  matter  with  her  several 
times  in  the  same  way.  She  expressed  her 
complete  understanding  of  the  matter  and 
also  her  delight.  She  asked  the  lawyer, 
Mr.  Olds,  whether  he  had  prepared  her 
will  according  to  directions.  She  signed  it 
in  our  presence.  That  paper  on  the  table  is 
the  will." 

Old  Bill  asked  him  one  or  two  more 
questions  about  the  execution  of  the  will, 
and  offered  it.  It  was  admitted  as  an  ex- 
hibit in  the  case.  Then  Old  Bill  sat  down. 

"You  can  cross-examine,"  he  announced. 

Peter  Peters'  counsel  was  a  Down  Neck 
lawyer,  with  all  that  that  implies.  He  pro- 
ceeded upon  two  theories:  First,  that  a 
will  is  a  last  will;  and  second,  that  all  the 
people  on  the  complainant's  side  of  the 
case  were  a  bunch  of  crooks,  including 
the  eminently  reputable  Warren  G.  Olds. 
He  cross-examined  to  his  heart's  content, 
bringing  out  Bill's  case  much  more  vividly 
and  strongly  than  Bill  had  brought  it  out 
himself  and  clinching  it  by  little  matters 
that  Bill  had  overlooked.  When  he  had 
finished  Bill  produced  a  sheaf  of  checks  and 
receipted  bills  covering  a  period  of  five 
years,  showing  that  Miggie  Brewster's 
beneficence  for  the  last  six  months  of 
Becky  Eckert's  life  was  on  a  par  with  that 
that  ran  before.  He  proved  an  offer  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  funeral  and  a  decent  burial. 
He  proved  this  offer  by  Peter  Peters  himself 
and  proved  the  fact  that  the  offer  was  re- 
fused. 

"That's  our  case,"  he  said.  "We  rest." 

The  Down  Neck  lawyer  stared  at  him. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  show,"  he  de- 
manded, "what  a  nerve  you  people  have? 
Aren't  you  going  to  show  that  your  contri- 
butions to  the  testatrix,  Becky  Eckert, 
were  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  Becky 
Eckert  left?" 

"I'm  not  interested  in  how  much  she 
left,"  smiled  Bill. 

"Suppose you  show  it,"  smiled  the  court, 
nodding  the  judicial  head  toward  the 
counsel  for  the  defense. 

"By  gum,  I  will,"  said  Peters'  counsel. 

He  did.  He  did  more.  He  opened  up  the 
entire  past  of  Becky  Eckert,  so  that  when 
the  case  was  closed  the  court  had  all  the 
facts — a  rare  occurrence  in  the  trial  of  any 
case. 

"Now,  counselor,"  said  the  court  to  the 
artist  from  Down  Neck,  "I'll  hear  you  on 
these  facts." 

"There  are  no  facts  that  amount  to  any- 
thing," returned  the  counsel  for  the  estate. 
"I  rest  upon  the  last  will  that  Becky  Eck- 
ert made." 


"Oh,"  returned  the  court,  "I  don't  care 
about  any  will  that  Becky  Eckert  made. 
The  making  of  her  will  was  a  detail,  nothing 
else.  What  I'm  worried  about  is  the  con- 
tract that  she  made." 

"Contract?"  echoed  the  Down  Neck 
lawyer. 

"A  very  definite  contract,"  went  on  the 
vice  chancellor,  "to  do  a  very  definite 
thing.  A  contract  testified  to  very  clearly 
by  a  witness  of  undoubted  credibility,  a 
well-known  bank  man  in  this  city,  who  has 
no  interest  of  any  kind  in  this  affair.  You 
don't  deny  his  testimony,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  you  can't  deny  it.  You  haven't 
any  witness  who  was  there.  The  testimony 
of  this  disinterested  Mr.  Olds  must  stand. 
It  establishes  a  clear  agreement  between 
two  parties — an  oral  agreement,  it  is  true, 
but  none  the  less  enforceable.  On  the  one 
side  Marguerite  Brewster,  the  complainant, 
solemnly  undertook  to  provide  for  this  old 
woman  during  the  rest  of  her  natural  life, 
whether  she  lived  one  day  or  fifteen  years 
or  more.  She  agreed  to  bury  her.  The 
evidence  shows  that  subsequently  she  car- 
lied  out  her  contract.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  consideration  of  that  promise,  Becky 
Eckert  agreed  to  leave  to  the  complainant 
everything  she  had.  Marguerite  Brewster 
kept  her  part  of  the  agreement.  She  insists 
that  Becky  Eckert  shall  fulfill  her  part. 
Why  do  you  say  she  shouldn't?  " 

"Your  Honor,"  cried  the  Down  Neck 
lawyer  in  amazement,  "this  woman  was  in 
her  dotage.  She  had  no  mind." 

The  court  smiled. 

"She  had  mind  sufficient  to  execute  the 
will  that  Judge  Peters  drew,"  he  said. 

"Ah,"  returned  the  lawyer,  "but  here 
were  three  young,  strong-minded  people 
who  shut  themselves  up  with  her  in  a  room 
alone— exerted  undue  influence  upon  a 
helpless  old  woman;  old,  helpless,  even 
toothless." 

"Not  toothless,"  said  Old  Bill. 

The  court  nodded  to  Peters'  lawyer. 

"Counselor,"  he  said  dryly,  "you  hand 
me  up  those  bank  books,  if  you  please." 

The  books  were  handed  to  him.  He 
looked  them  over  carefully — he  had  ex- 
amined them  cursorily  before. 

"Helpless?"  he  echoed,  taking  off  his 
glasses.  "Not  so  helpless  but  that  she  could 
bamboozle  everybody  that  came  within 
shouting  distance  of  her.  Not  so  helpless 
but  that  she  could  amass  a  fortune  by  the 
simple  process  of  making  a  dozen  different 
people  think  she  was  destitute.  Not  so 
helpless  but  that  she  could  see  to  it  that  her 
interest  was  written  up  every  six  months  in 
these  books.  Not  so  helpless  but  that  she 
could  make  frequent  deposits,  even  up  to 
and  including  the  very  day  she  died.  Not 
so  helpless  as  all  that,  counselor.  She  wasn't 
bamboozled.  The  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  She  was  merely  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  her  own  net.  I  am  going  to  enforce  this 
contract  to  the  letter.  I'm  going  to  give  to 
Marguerite  Brewster,  this  complainant, 
every  dollar  that  Becky  Eckert  left." 

"You're  doing  something  that  you  can- 
not do,"  spluttered  the  defeated  lawyer. 
"You  are  setting  aside  our  will — Becky 
Eckert's  last  will — already  irrevocably  ad- 
mitted to  probate  in  this  state." 

"I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,"  ex- 
plained the  court.  "Your  will  stands  just 
as  it  was  made.  The  Bavarian  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Becky  Eckert  will  get  what  is  left  of 
her  estate  after  all  her  debts  are  paid.  This 
contract  is  a  debt.  After  it's  fulfilled  the 
relatives  are  entitled  to  the  rest." 

The  court  of  errors  sustained  him. 
Seymour  Brewster,  with  a  well-defined 
scowl  upon  his  noble  countenance,  read  its 
decision  to  his  daughter  from  the  columns 
of  a  New  York  newspaper. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  length,  wondering 
how  it  all  had  happened,  "at  any  rate 
you've  got  over  thirty  thousand  dollars 
coming  to  you,  Mig — less  this  young 
pettifogger's  pay." 

"He  isn't  getting  any  pay,"  returned  the 
girl. 

"Not  getting  any  pay!"  echoed  Sey- 
mour Brewster.  "He's  entitled  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  of  your  money,  maybe 
more.  No  pay?  What  the  devil  did  he  go 
into  this  thing  for?" 

Miggie's  face  became  so  ruddy  that  her 
good  looks  were  momentarily  spoiled.  But 
she  was  game. 

"Just  so  he  could  make  friends  with  me," 
she  faltered. 

Her  father  thought  it  over. 

"And  he  has  made  friends  with  you,  has 
he?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Miggie,  "he  has." 
Her  father  thought  that  over  too. 
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"  Miggie,"  he  went  on  at  length,  "  I— I'm 
worried  about  you.  I  am — honest.  I've 
been  worried  for  some  time.  I  don't  like 
this  Olds." 

"I  do,"  said  Miggie  firmly. 

"I  know  you  do,"  returned  her  father. 
"And  before  I  talk  about  him  I  want  to 
talk  about  myself.  Listen,  Mig,  don't  get 
me  wrong.  I'm  not  the  kind  of  father 
that  you  read  about  in  stories,  chortle  over 
in  the  comic  papers  and  look  at  in  the  mov- 
ies. Get  that  hard,  because  it's  true.  What 
my  daughter  wants  she  gets.  You  under- 
stand that?  I  don't  dictate  to  her,  even  in 
this  instance.  It  isn't  what  I  want  that 
goes;  it's  what  you  want,  Mig.  You  get 
me?  Now,  listen!  What  you  really  want 
is  this — what  you  really  want  to  do  is  to 
tie  up  with  somebody  that's  going  to  inter- 
est you  and  keep  you  interested  for  the  rest 
of  your  natural  life." 

"Like  Warren  Olds?"  smiled  Miggie, 
recovering  her  equilibrium. 

"Well,  why  not?"  went  on  her  father. 
"Warren's  a  live  wire.  He's  the  coming 
man  in  our  trust  company.  He  knows 
finance.  You  can't  fool  him." 

"Oh,"  said  Miggie,  "if  I  can't  have  a 
man  that  I  can  fool  " 

"I've  given  you  the  keynote,  Mig," 
went  on  her  father.  "You  want  a  man 
that'll  keep  you  interested  in  himself.  You 
want  a  selfish  man." 

"  Pourquoi?"  demanded  Miggie. 

"For  the  very  reason  that  a  man  who's 
selfish  on  his  own  account  is  bound  to  be 
selfish  on  your  account.  He'll  carry  you 
on  with  him  in  the  rush." 

"Warren  will?"  returned  the  girl. 

"And  this  pettifogging  young  fool  won't," 
nodded  her  father,  "because  he  won't  get 
anywhere  himself.  He's  got  nothing — no 
resourcefulness,  no  get  up  and  get,  no 
pep,  no  ginger,  no  spunk.  If  he'd  had  any 
he  would  have  made  you  pay  him  twenty 
thousand  for  winning  this  fool  case  of  yours. 
He  didn't  do  it.  He's  a  colorless  proposi- 
tion. He's  a  sad  bird.  He's  a  spineless 
jellyfish.  You  ought  to  see  the  bank  ac- 
count he  runs!  Warren  showed  it  to  me 
just  the  other  day." 

"You  were  a  poor  boy  yourself,"  Miggie 
reminded  him. 

"I  don't  object  to  a  poor  man,"  said  her 
father.  "I  was  poor,  yes.  But  thank  God 
I  had  some  pep !  And  it's  pep  that  made  me 
what  I  am  to-day — a  successful,  up-to-the- 
minute,  interesting  man.  And  it's  pep  that 
will  keep  you  interested  all  your  life,  Mig, 
nothing  else  but  pep." 

"And  Old  Bill  hasn't  got  any?"  smiled 
the  girl. 

"He  certainly  has  not!" 

"I'll  tell  him  what  you  say,"  said  Miggie. 

"With  my  best  compliments,"  nodded 
Brewster  with  emphasis.  "  I  wish  to  heaven 
that  you  would!" 

He  was  so  sore,  so  worried,  so  anxious 
about  this  matter  that  he  carried  his 
daughter  with  him  for  a  four  weeks'  stay 
at  the  inn  that  crouches  on  the  tiptop  of 
Peveril  Peak.  He  took  her  there  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  getting  her  away  from 
the  insidious  influence  of  Bill  Olds.  They 
got  away  from  such  insidious  influence  for 
about  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  eternity 
Old  Bill  concluded  that  a  short  stay  in  the 
mountains  would  do  him  good,  and  spread 
out  upon  his  desk  a  railroad  time-table  and 
Miggie  Brewster's  latest  letter  side  by  side. 
Looking  the  ground  over  carefully,  Old 
Bill  concluded  that  the  air  at  Peveril  Peak 
was  about  the  most  salubrious  in  the  state. 
At  the  same  time  he  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Peveril  Peak  Inn. 

"I  think,"  said  Old  Bill  to  himself, 
"that  I'll  take  a  run  up  to  Peveril  Peak  Inn 
and  play  the  devil  with  the  girls." 

He  went.  He  had  been  there  just  about 
ten  days  when  the  untoward  event  hap- 
pened— a  catastrophe  as  devastating  as  it 
was  unforeseen.  It  happened  in  this  wise: 
Bourgeois,  the  affable  proprietor  of  Peveril 
Peak  Inn,  stepped  up  one  day  to  Seymour 
Brewster.  He  seemed  perturbed.  He  held 
a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"It  seemed  best,"  he  said  to  Seymour 
Brewster,  "to  take  this  delicate  and  some- 
what unfortunate  matter  up  with  you.  The 
gentleman  is  such  a  pleasing  gentleman." 

"What  gentleman?"  queried  Seymour 
Brewster,  his  wondering  glance  fixed  upon 
the  slip  of  paper. 

"This  young  man— this  Mr.  Olds.  It  is 
that  he  is  of  your  party  " 

"Not  of  my  party,"  testily  replied 
Brewster. 

"With  your  party — much  of  the  time," 
said  Bourgeois.  "I  thought  therefore  that 
I  might  take  this  matter  up  with  you." 


"What  matter?"  demanded  Brewster, 
sniffing  the  air. 

"It  is  this— his  check  for  his  first  week's 
board,"  said  Bourgeois.  "  It  has  come  back 
to  me — for  insufficient  funds." 

"Hah!"  cried  Brewster.  "Yes,"  said 
Brewster  hopefully.  "Bourgeois,"  nodded 
Brewster  affably,  "you  did  quite  right  to 
come  to  me.  Just  let  me  see  that  check." 

Bourgeois  passed  it  over.  Brewster  exam- 
ined it  carefully.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  was  a 
check  signed  by  W.  W.  Olds,  drawn  on  the 
River  City  Trust  Company  and  plainly 
marked  in  the  handwriting  of  Warren  G., 
the  trust  company's  paying  teller,  "Insuf- 
ficient funds."  Brewster  regarded  the 
check  with  an  affectionate  glance.  In  fact 
he  gloated  over  it.  Then  he  drew  forth  his 
own  check  book,  drew  his  own  check  for  the 
exact  amount,  handed  it  to  Bourgeois  and 
immediately  became  the  owner  of  the  dis- 
honored paper.  His  course  was  clear.  His 
daughter  was  a  banker's  daughter,  in- 
grained with  the  banker's  sense  of  honor. 
He  sought  her  out  and  found  her  in  their 
suite. 

"I  wish,"  he  told  his  daughter,  "that 
you  would  send  for  this  young  Olds.  I 
want  to  have  a  final  talk  with  him.  I  want 
you  here." 

Miggie  Brewster,  wondering,  had  Old 
Bill  paged  successfully.  And  Old  Bill  came 
at  once.  He  wondered,  too,  but  not  for  long. 
Brewster  merely  recognized  his  presence 
with  a  curt  nod  and  then  turned  to  his 
daughter. 

"What  is  bred  in  the  bone,"  said  Brew- 
ster, making  no  effort  to  conceal  the  con- 
tempt he  felt — and  he  really  felt  contempt — 
"must  come  out  in  the  flesh.  A  man  that's 
yellow  is  yellow  to  the  core.  Mig,  I  want  to 
get  your  own  opinion  of  a  man  who  will 
deliberately  pass  upon  a  trusting  stranger 
a  worthless  check." 

Miggie  was  a  banker's  daughter  after  all. 

"I  don't  know  just  how  it  concerns  me," 
she  returned,  "but  I'm  free  to  say  that  I 
would  think  considerably  less  than  nothing 
of  a  man  who  would  deliberately  pass  a 
worthless  check.  It's  pretty  bad,  I  think." 

"  Hah ! "  cried  her  father.  "  There's  your 
check  and  there's  your  man !  See  for  your- 
self!" 

Miggie  Brewster,  with  wide-open  eyes, 
saw  for  herself. 

"Why,  it's  Bill  Olds'  check!"  she  cried. 

"My  check?"  faltered  Bill  Olds. 

"Maybe,"  said  Miggie,  "Bill  Olds  can 
explain  that  check." 

"Maybe  he  can,"  returned  her  father 
with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  outraged  counte- 
nance. "Maybe  he  can.  I'm  asking  him 
to  do  it.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  maker 
of  this  check  is  guilty  of  two  crimes  under 
the  laws  of  this  state." 

"Two  crimes?"  echoed  Old  Bill. 

"Two,"  repeated  Brewster.  "One,  the 
mere  passing  of  a  worthless  check;  two, 
the  atrocious  swindling  of  the  keeper  of 
an  inn." 

"I  forgot  that  one,"  faltered  Bill. 

"Perhaps,"  cried  Brewster,  pointing  his 
finger  at  Old  Bill — "perhaps  the  drawer  of 
this  check  can  explain  the  matter.  If  so, 
then  let  him  do  it  now." 

Old  Bill  looked  at  Brewster;  he  looked 
at  Brewster's  daughter. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he 
started  in  to  say. 

But  Brewster  cut  him  short. 

"There  always  is,"  he  interposed.  "In 
this  case  the  mistake  happened  to  be 
Bourgeois'.  If  I  hadn't  taken  up  this  check 
on  your  account  Bourgeois,  the  keeper  of 
an  inn,  would  have  been  skinned  out  of  one 
week's  board.  Mistake?  Yes!  Good!  Ex- 
plain it  if  you  can." 

Old  Bill  looked  at  the  ceiling,  looked  at 
the  floor.  He  blinked  his  bashful  eyes.  He 
looked  at  Brewster  and  slightly  shook  his 
head. 

"You  have  no  explanation  to  offer  for 
this  outrage?"  queried  Brewster  in  a  voice 
as  hard  as  nails.  "I'm  waiting.  What  ex- 
planation can  you  offer?  " 

"None,"  said  Old  Bill,  gulping.  "That's 
the  trouble.  If  I  had  an  explanation  I'd 
offer  it  at  once." 

"Very  well,"  cried  Brewster;  "let  me  go 
on:  What  explanation  have  you,  a  hotel- 
beating,  worthless-check-passing,  conced- 
edly  criminal  member  of  the  bar — what 
explanation  have  you  to  offer  in  defense  of 
your  unwarranted  conduct  in  forcing  your 
way  into  my  house  and  forcing  your  atten- 
tions on  my  daughter?" 

Old  Bill  blinked  some  more.  "Why—  | 
none,"  he  stammered,  gulping  once  again. 

(Continued  on  Page  49) 
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How  Lincoln  Engineers  have  Eliminated 
noticeable  vibration  at  all  speeds 
in  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  Car 


In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  the 
principal  efforts  of  automobile  engi- 
neers were  devoted  to  making  cars  that 
would  actually  "go." 

With  that  accomplished — in  greater 
jr  lesser  degree — their  thoughts  turned 
to  other  developments — power,  speed, 
endurance  and,  the  reduction  of  vibra- 
Lion:  these  results  also  have  been  real- 
zed  in  varying  degree. 

Of  the  enemies  to  long  life,  of  the 
:hings  which  detract  from  smoothness, 
:ase  and  comfort,  and  of  the  irritating 
"actors  with  which  motorists  may  at 
:imes  be  obliged  to  contend,  vibration 
s  one  of  the  more  conspicuous. 

In  evolving  the  Lincoln  car,  its  engi- 
leers  were  not  content  merely  in  moder- 
ition  to  reduce  vibration.  Their  aim 
vas  nothing  short  of  its  complete 
:limination. 


They  have  not  endeavored  to  ac- 
omplish  this  merely  by  fighting  it,  nor 
)y  attempting  to  overcome  it  by  what 
nay  be  termed  "artificial  means." 
father,  it  was  by  going  directly  to  its  source  and 
:pplying  preventive  measures  there. 

Vibration  is  simply  rhythm;  it  is  regular,  re- 
urrent  motion  or  impulse. 

Primarily,  the  principle  of  the  V-type  eight- 
ylinder  engine,  with  its  continuous  flow  of  power 
/hich  results  from  the  over-lapping  impulses, 
ends  to  lessen  vibration,  or  rather,  not  to  create 
:  to  a  very  marked  extent.  The  usual  rhythm  of 
\A  impulses  would,  however,  in  the  very  nature 
f  things,  set  up  a  certain  amount  of  vibration 
/hich  the  design  alone  would  not  overcome. 

\  To  further  oppose  any  tendency  to  vibration, 
-mcoln  engineers  have  designed  a  one-piece 
rankcase,  so  braced  and  trussed  that  it  affords  a 

limarkably  staunch  foundation  for  the  engine. 

Then,  the  crankshaft  is  of  unusual  strength, 


Sectional  view  of  the  Leland-built  Lincoln 
Eight-cylinder,  V-type  Engine 


stiffness  and  sturdiness;  it  is  of  unusual  diameter 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  As  an  additional 
measure,  the  crankshaft  is  supported  in  five  bear- 
ings of  extremely  liberal  dimensions — instead  of 
the  conventional  three. 

But  even  these  would  not  be  thoroughly  ef- 
fectual without  that  added  element  for  which  the 
Lelands  and  their  organization  are  noted  the  world 
over  as  foremost  exponents,  namely:    the  most 

— 3  T  t  -<  ]  t — _\ 


exacting  precision  in  the  making  and 
the  finishing  of  the  parts. 

There  is  still  however  one  more  con- 
dition which  automobile  engineers  have 
tried  for  years  to  eliminate.  It  is  a 
factor  perhaps  of  little  consequence  to 
some  motorists,  but  it  is  a  factor  more 
or  less  distressing  to  those  who  appreci- 
ate the  finer  things  in  motors  and 
in  motoring. 

It  is  known  as  "periodic  vibration" 
and  is  ofttimes  very  pronounced  at 
certain  speeds.  In  the  Leland-built 
Lincoln  car,  even  this  has  been  con- 
quered. 

"Instead  of  timing  the  explosions  to 
occur  at  uniform  intervals,  as  in  ordi- 
nary practice  like  this — 

oooooooo-o 

they  are  timed  to  occur  like  this— 

OO    00    OO    0  0  -o 

While  this  plan  at  first  thought  might 
seem  to  be  one  that  would  induce  vi- 
bration, it  is  in  fact  a  method  whose 
influence  in  this  type  of  engine  is  the  very  opposite. 

And  now  that  Lincoln  engineers  have  achieved 
this  much-sought  result,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
look  forward  to  the  general  adoption  of  this 
advance. 

The  elimination  of  noticeable  vibration,  together 
with  the  extreme  precision  of  manufacture  which 
helps  to  make  that  possible,  is  a  long  stride  toward 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  engine  and  of  the  entire 
mechanism. 

It  is  however  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
true  progress  in  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  car. 

But  these  advancements,  which  are  so  abun- 
dantly in  evidence,  were  all  evolved  tor  a  common 
purpose— to  make  a  better,  a  finer,  a  more  endur- 
ing, a  more  comfortable,  and  a  more  satisfying 
motor  car. 


I  X  C  O  L  N       MOTOR  COMPANY 
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AKRON.  OHIO 
26  So.  Main  St. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
15  No.  Pearl  St. 

ALLENTOWN.  PA. 
715  Hamilton  St. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO 
338  E.  Main  St. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
41  East  Main  St. 
ANDERSON,  IND. 
1023  Meridian  St. 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
204  So.  Main  St. 
ATCHISON,  KAN. 

613  Commercial  St. 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
87  Genesee  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
113  Lexington  St. 
BATTLE  CREEK, MICH 
55  W.  Main  St. 

BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
307  Center  Ave. 
BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 
19  Main  St. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
65  Court  St. 
BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
213  No.  Main  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
39  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
473  Washington  St. 

BRADDOCK,  PA. 
804-6  Braddock  Ave. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
1023  Main  St. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 
137  Main  St. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 
175  Main  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
526  Fulton  St. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
388  Main  St. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
472  Main  St. 

BURLINGTON,  IA. 

320  Jefferson  St. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

614  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
419  Kaighn  Ave. 

CANTON,  ILL. 
82  No.  Main  St. 

CANTON,  OHIO 
301  No.  Market  St. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IA. 

225  First  Ave.  East 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 
41  Neil  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
10  So.  State  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

227  So.  State  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
1110  Main  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
38  W.  Fifth  St. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
32  W.  Fifth  St. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
1900  W.  25th  St. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

216  Euclid  Ave. 

CLINTON,  IA. 
213  Fifth  Ave. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
85  No.  High  St. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
113  No.  High  St. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IA. 
516  Broadway 

COVINGTON,  KY. 
618  Madison  Ave. 

DAVENPORT,  IA. 

217  West  2nd  St. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
129  So.  Main  St. 

DECATUR,  ILL. 
315  No.  Water  St. 

DES  MOINES,  IA. 
613  Walnut  St. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
165  Woodward  Ave. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
207  Woodward  Ave. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
235  Woodward  Ave. 

DUBUQUE,  IA. 
790  Main  St. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 
18  West  Superior  St. 

EASTON,  PA. 

349  Northampton  St. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 
231  Collinsville  Ave. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 
310  So.  Bur  stow  St. 

ELGIN, ILL. 
32  Grove  Ave. 

ELKHART,  IND. 
303  Main  St. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
1 18  West  Water  St. 

ERIE,  PA. 
904  State  St. 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 
425  Main  St. 

FLINT,  MICH. 

405  So.  Saginaw  St. 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 
61  S.  Main  St. 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

89  S.  Main  St. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
68  Main  St. 


HAZLETON,  PA. 
108  W.  Broad  St. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
943  Third  Ave. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
17  W.  Washington  St. 

JACKSON,  MICH. 
141  West  Main  St. 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

67  E.  Side  Square 


KENSINGTON,  PA. 
2336  No.  Front  St. 

KEWANEE,  ILL. 
100  W.  Second  St. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
327  Wall  St. 

KOKOMO,  IND. 
114  West  Walnut  St. 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
114  Main  St. 


LEXINGTON,  KY. 
250  W.  Main  St. 

LIMA,  OHIO 
213  No.  Main  St. 

LINCOLN,  ILL. 
101-3  So.  Kickapoo  St. 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

1125  O  St. 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
102  Main  St. 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
21  No.  Main  St. 

MARION,  IND. 
322  So.  Washington  St. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 
6  Colony  St. 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  IND. 
705  Franklin  St. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
313  Grand  Ave. 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
80  Water  St. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
842  Chapel  St. 

NEWPORT,  KY. 
822  Monmouth  St. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
234  Main  St. 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 
105  Main  St. 


Is  There  a  Kresge 
Store  in  Your  City? 

Glance  over  this  list  and  see — 

And  if  there  is,  plan  to  visit  it  the  next  time 
you  go  shopping. 

Notice  what  it  offers  you  in  number  and 
variety  of  goods,  in  money  values,  in  quick 
and  pleasant  ways  of  buying. 

See  how  many  personal  and  household 
articles  this  store  can  supply  for  you  and 
how  economically. 

When  you  enter  a  Kresge  store  you  see  the 
most  modern  form  of  merchandising. 

Everything  is  on  open  counters  before  you. 
You  inspect  and  choose  at  will.  You  wait 
for  no  sales  slips.  All  is  arranged  for  your 
convenience. 

A  visit  to  a  Kresge  store  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you.  But  remember  that  the  quality  of  the 
many  articles  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold  are  possible  only  because  of  the 
immense  Kresge  buying  power  —  and  the 
Kresge  method  of  operating  and  selling. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  General  Offices:  Detroit 


s.s. 

Red  Front 


IvRE  S  G  E 


Stores 

25'.  50"-*l°o 
Qreen  Front 


FORT  DODGE,  IA. 
825  Central  Ave. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
716  Calhoun  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS, MICH. 

135  Monroe  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS, MICH. 
1 4 1  Monroe  St. 

HANNIBAL,  MO. 
Ill  No.  Main  St. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
320  Market  St. 


JOLIET,  ILL. 

209  N.  Chicago  St. 

JOPLIN,  MO. 
506  Main  St. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
115  So.  Burdick  St. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1117  Main  St. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1131  Main  St. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 
2S1  Muin  St. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 
51  No.  Queen  St. 

LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 
418  Main  St. 

LANSING,  MICH. 

114  So.  Washington  Ave. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
343  Essex  St. 

LEAVENWORTH,  KAN. 
413  Delaware  Ave. 

LEWISTON,  ME. 
60  Lisbon  St. 


LORAIN,  OHIO 

356  Broadway 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
412  So.  Fourth  St. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 
114  Merrimack  St. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 
1008  Main  St. 

LYNN,  MASS. 
64  Market  St. 

MADISON,  WIS. 
25  E.  Main  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
415  Nicollet  Ave. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 
214  So.  Walnut  St. 

MUSCATINE,  IA. 
109  E.  Second  St. 

MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
41  W.  Western  Ave. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
151  Market  St. 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

29  Hudson  Ave. 


OTTUMWA,  IA. 
122  E.  Main  St. 

PADUCAH,  KY. 
318  Broadway 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 
218  Main  St. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

267  Main  St. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 
108  So.  Adams  St. 

PETERSBURG.  VA. 
116  No.  Sycamore  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

931  Market  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
242  Fifth  Ave. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
322  Fifth  Ave. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

55  North  St.* 

PITTSTON,  PA. 
11  N.  Main  St. 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
130  W.  Front  St. 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 
66  No.  Saginaw  St. 
PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

206  Huron  Ave. 
PORTLAND,  ME. 
532  Congress  St. 
PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO' 
400  Chillicothe  St. 
POTTSVILLE,  PA. 
5  No.  Center  St. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

316  Main  St. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
191  Westminster  St. 
QUINCY,  ILL. 

526  Main  St. 
RACINE,  WIS. 

430  Main  St. 
READING,  PA. 
650  Penn  St 
RICHMOND,  IND. 
823  Main  St.  East 
RICHMOND,  VA 
429  E.  Broad  St 
RICHMOND,  VA 
301  E.  Broad  St 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 
152  E.  Main  St 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL 
1713  Second  Ave 
SALEM,  MASS 
224  Essex  St. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
202  Columbus  Ave, 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 
241  State  St. 
SCRANTON,  P/J 
415  Lackawanna  Ave. 

SCRANTON,  PA, 
411  Lackawanna  Ave, 

SEDALIA,  MO, 
306  So.  Ohio  St, 
SIOUX  CITY,  IA, 
423  Fourth  St, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND, 
205  So.  Michigan  St. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 
121  So.  Fifth  St. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

336  Main  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 
127  So.  Side  Square 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
21  E.  Main  St.  ' 
ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 
622  St.  Germain  St. 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

601-7  Felix  St. 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
611  Felix  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
515  St.  Charles  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
522  Washington  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

57  E.  Seventh  St. 
SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
1027  Tower  Ave. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
349  So.  Salina  St. 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
637  Wabash  Ave. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
301  Summit  St. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 
309  Summit  St. 
TOPEKA,  KAN. 
619  Kansas  Ave. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

10  So.  Broad  St. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
103  East  State  St. 
TROY,  N.  Y. 
310  River  St. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 
189  Genesee  St. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 
123  Moody  St. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

1101  G  St. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

434  Seventh  St. 

WATERLOO,  IA. 
214  S.  4th  St. 

WAUSAU,  WIS. 
314  Third  St. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 
1135  Market  St. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

33  Public  Square 
WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

313  Pine  St. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

611  Market  St. 

WINONA,  MINN 
53  W.  Third  St. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

520  Main  St. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 
309  Main  St. 


ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 
525  Main  St. 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 

"I  thought  so— none,"  echoed  Seymour 
Brewster,  a  paean  of  triumph  in  his  tone. 

"I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,"  stammered 
Old  Bill  a  bit  forlornly,  "that  I'll  take  the 
night  train  back  to  town." 

He  took  it  back  to  town.  Next  morning 
before  ten  he  ushered  himself  into  the  cash- 
ier's office  of  the  River  City  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  saw  the  cashier. 

"My  name,"  he  said  to  the  cashier,  "is 
Olds.  I've  just  come  back  from  Peveril 
Peak  Inn." 

"Mr.  Brewster's  there,"  nodded  the 
cashier  pleasantly.  "See  much  of  him? " 

"A  good  deal,"  said  Old  Bill.  "There 
was,"  he  went  on,  "an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence that  considerably  upset  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. By  some  fluke  a  check  of  mine  went 
wrong."  He  had  his  check  book  with  him 
and  his  pass  book.  "According  to  my  fig- 
ures," he  said  to  the  cashier,  showing  them, 
"I've  still  got  seventy-three  dollars'  balance 
after  allowing  for  this  check.  According  to 
your  memo  on  the  check  I'm  overdrawn." 

"What's  the  size  of  the  dishonored 
check?"  queried  the  cashier. 

Old  Bill  told  him.  The  cashier  nodded, 
still  pleasantly. 

"Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Olds,"  he  said. 
"I'll  get  a  memo  of  the  state  of  your  ac- 
count. Then  we'll  see  what's  what." 

They  got  the  statement  and  they  saw 
what  was  what — according  to  the  state- 
ment. The  statement  in  and  by  itself 
wholly  justified  the  paying  teller  in  refusing 
payment  of  the  check.  Its  payment  would 
have  left  Old  Bill  lamentably  overdrawn. 
Bill  compared  the  statement  with  his  pass 
book,  then  he  nodded,  smiling,  to  the 
cashier. 

"Thought  so,"  he  said.  "Couple  of 
weeks  ago  I  deposited  this  check  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen.  Client  of  mine  paid  a  bill. 
It's  on  my  pass  book,  but  you've  failed  to 
give  me  credit  on  your  ledger." 

The  cashier  looked  at  the  statement,  he 
looked  at  the  pass  book. 

"Devil  of  a  mistake,"  he  said. 

"Not  so  much  so  as  you  think,"  smiled 
Bill  reassuringly.  "It  happened  once  be- 
fore. You've  got  two  accounts  here  for 
W.  Olds.  One's  W.  W.  Olds— that's  me. 
W.  G.  Olds  is  the  other." 

"I  get  you,"  nodded  the  cashier,  re- 
lieved. He  called  a  clerk.  "Jim,"  said  the 
cashier,  "Warren  Olds'  pass  book  is  always 
in  the  bank.  The  bookkeeper'll  give  it  to 
you.  Bring  me  the  pass  book,  and  get  the 
bookkeeper  to  hustle  me  a  line  on  Warren's 
ledger  account — and  right  away." 

Five  minutes  later  the  cashier  scruti- 
nized the  evidence. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  W.  W.  Olds,"  he 
said  at  length.  "  Warren's  pass  book  shows 
no  entry  of  that  one-hundred-and-fifteen- 
dollar  check,  but  his  statement  does. 
Hence  the  check  that  you  put  in  was 
credited  by  inexcusable  error  to  his  account. 
Hence  your  Peveril  Peak  check  should 
have  been  paid." 

"  Good ! "  nodded  Old  Bill  with  a  fetching 
smile.  "Now,  since  I'm  in  bad  with  the 
hotel  keeper  at  the  inn,  will  you  write  me 
a  letter  stating  just  what  we've  found  and 
just  what  you've  said?  That  will  square 
me  with  mine  host." 

"  I  sure  will  write  you  such  a  letter,"  said 
the  cashier.  "This  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake." 

He  wrote  the  letter.  Bill  thrust  it  grate- 
fully into  his  inside  pocket,  went  back  to 
his  office  and  started  in  once  more  to 
practice  law.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
later  the  Brewsters  came  back  home. 
They  arrived  home  early  in  the  evening — 
with  results.  Train  travel  invariably  put  a 
fine  edge  on  Brewster's  nerves.  His  temper  . 
was  almost  at  the  breaking  point  when  he 
strode  into  his  house  at  Miggie's  heels. 
Old  Bill  was  waiting  for  them  in  their  living 
room.  He  had  been  there  waiting  for  some 
time.  Brewster  caught  sight  of  him  and 
exploded. 

"Explain  your  presence  in  this  house!"  • 
he  cried. 

"Willingly,"  returned  Old  Bill  with  a 
propitiating  smile.  "I  explain  my  presence 
in  this  house  by  saying  that  I  came  to  see 
your  daughter— just  this  once." 

"You  can't  see  my  daughter  just  this 
once!"  stormed  Seymour  Brewster. 

"But  I'm  looking  at  her,"  expostulated 
Old  Bill  mildly.  "  I  see  her  just  this  once." 

Had  he  purposely  desired  to  rouse  the 
ire  of  Seymour  Brewster,  Old  Bill  could 
have  adopted  no  cleverer  course.  It  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  he 
wanted  to  get  Brewster  very,  very  mad. 
If  so  he  succeeded  well. 


THE  SATURDAY 

"What  did  you  come  here  for?"  de- 
manded Seymour  Brewster,  his  noble 
features  almost  distorted  with  rage. 

"You  are  entitled  to  a  full,  fair,  square 
answer,"  said  Old  Bill.  "I  came  here  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  your  permission  to 
make  your  daughter  my  wife." 

"Bill,'-'  pleaded  the  girl,  "don't!  Please, 
please  don't!" 

"This  is  a  case  of  do,  not  don't,"  said 
Old  Bill  firmly.  "I  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
question  and  I  want  an  answer,  and  I  shall 
stay  here  until  I  get  it  from  your  father." 

"The  answer  is  no!"  roared  Seymour 
Brewster. 

"And  also  go?"  suggested  Old  Bill. 

"And  never  dare  speak  to  me  or  to  my 
girl  again ! " 

Old  Bill  saw  that  this  was  Brewster's 
ultimatum  and  he  accepted  it  as  such. 

"Bill!"  pleaded  the  girl. 

"You  heard  what  he  said?"  demanded 
Bill. 

"I  did — I  did!"  returned  the  girl. 

"Very  well,"  said  Bill,  "I  go." 

He  went.  Next  evening  he  came  back 
with  a  male  companion.  It  was  after  dark. 

"This  is  the  house,"  whispered  Bill  to  his 
male  companion.  "I'll  wait  out  here  while 
you  go  in  and  do  the  dirty  work." 

His  male  companion  went  in  and  did  the 
dirty  work.  He  asked  for  Seymour  Brew- 
ster and  he  got  him;  saw  him,  by  request, 
behind  closed  doors. 

"Now,"  said  Bill's  male  companion  to 
Seymour  Brewster,  "I  take  it  that  you're 
the  president  of  the  River  City  Trust 
Company  here  in  town." 

"I  am,"  said  Brewster,  wondering  what 
it  might  all  be  about. 

The  stranger  whipped  out  a  legal  docu- 
ment. He  handed  it  to  Brewster. 

"Summons  and  complaint,"  he  said. 
"William  W.  Olds  against  River  City 
Trust  Company.  You're  served!  You're 
on!   Good  night." 

After  the  stranger  had  made  his  exit 
Seymour  Brewster  opened  up  the  paper. 
He  read  the  complaint.  It  was  ten  pages 
in  length.  On  the  first  reading  it  contained 
a  mass  of  weird  detail  that  at  first  amused 
Seymour  Brewster,  then  puzzled  him.  But 
when  he  had  read  it  through  a  second 
time — and  it  was  an  interest-compelling 
document — his  face  was  purple. 

"Blackmailer!"  he  choked. 

That  night  he  didn't  sleep.  He  was  late 
next  morning  at  the  bank.  Boggs,  the 
bank's  counsel,  was  waiting  for  him. 
Boggs  was  fresh,  clear-eyed,  happy,  un- 
perturbed. 

"Brewster,"  said  Boggs,  "you  were  so 
busy  yesterday  I  couldn't  bother  you.  But 
here's  something  that  can't  wait.  It's  a 
case  that'll  make  some  money  for  the  bank. 
Ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Conrad  Bittel- 
son?" 

"Never  did,"  said  Brewster. 

"Conrad  Bittelson,"  went  on  Boggs,  "is 
a  young  farmer  back  here  in  the  Two 
Bridge  district.  He  had  a  second  cousin— 
an  old  rat-tailed  file  named  Julius  Snape, 
cantankerous  and  cancerous." 

"And  what?"  said  Brewster. 

"Cancerous,"  nodded  Boggs.  "Rela- 
tives wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Young  Conrad  Bittelson  took  him  in. 
He  took  the  old  man  in  and  from  that  day 
on  young  Bittelson's  existence  was  just  one 
merry  hell.  One  morning  not  so  long  ago 
they  had  a  row,  a  terrific  row.  Bittelson 
said  he  was  through  for  good  and  all.  He 
was  going  to  turn  the  old  man  out.  Snape 
called  in  some  neighbors,  got  them  to 
smooth  young  Conrad  down,  and  in  their 
presence  he  promised  young  Bittelson  that 
if  he'd  take  care  of  him  until  he  died  he'd 
leave  him  everything  he  had — everything, 
you  understand.  No  reservations.  As  an 
earnest  of  it  old  Snape  produced  a  bank 
book  with  a  balance  of  over  a  thousand 
dollars  in  it.  Conrad  was  surprised.  He 
didn't  know  the  old  man  had  a  cent.  Con- 
rad agreed — the  neighbors  remember  the 
whole  thing.  He  said  he'd  take  care  of  the 
old  man  if  he'd  leave  him  all  he  had.  He 
kept  him  on.  Ten  days  ago  the  old  man 
died.  He  left  over  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars." 

"To  Bittelson?"  asked  Brewster. 

Boggs  shook  his  head. 

"To  a  home  for  indigent  bachelors,  to  be 
founded  with  the  money,"  he  returned. 

"What  have  we  got  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  Brewster. 

"Conrad  has  a  small  account  here," 
nodded  Boggs.  "He  consulted  the  cashier 
about  his  rights.  He  wants  the  bank  to  see 
he  has  a  square  deal.  He'll  let  the  bank 
handle  his  fortune  if  he  gets  it.  The  cashier 
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sent  him  in  to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Bittelson  didn't  think  he  had  a  look-in. 
I've  advised  him  that  he  can  scoop  the  pot." 

"No!"  cried  Brewster. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Boggs.  "The  principle 
of  the  thing  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
law's  settled,  if  we've  got  our  facts — and 
we've  got  'em,  never  fear.  Curious  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  latest  and  now  the  lead- 
ing case  here  on  the  subject  is  the  case 
of  Brewster  versus  Peters,  as  executor — 
your  daughter's  case.  That  case  settled 
the  principle  that  many  others  didn't;  that 
even  though  your  daughter  bought  a  pig 
i.n  a  poke  she  was  entitled  to  the  pig,  no 
matter  how  much  it  weighed.  That's  not 
the  point.  I'm  full  up  with  these  tax  cases, 
as  you  know.  And  Bittelson  has  got  to 
have  attention  right  away.  I  want  to  em- 
ploy special  counsel  from  the  start  to  see 
him  through." 

"  Fire  ahead,"  said  Brewster.  "  You  have 
carte  blanche,  you  know." 

Boggs  rose. 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "  I'll  send  for  young 
Olds  right  away." 

"You'll  send  for  whom?"  gasped  Brew- 
ster. 

"Young  Olds,  your  daughter's  lawyer," 
nodded  Boggs.  "He's  the  man  I  want. 
He's  briefed  every  case  upon  this  subject 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  He  knows 
this  thing  from  A  to  Z." 

Seymour  Brewster  was  very,  very  pale. 

"Not  in  ten  thousand  years,"  he  said, 
"you  don't  call  in  this  Olds!  He's  a  black- 
mailer! He's  a  black-hander!  He's  a 
rascal  of  the  deepest  dye!" 

"As  how?"  queried  Boggs,  interested. 

"You  shut  that  door,"  commanded 
Brewster.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
paper  that  had  been  served  upon  him  the 
night  before.  "Boggs,"  said  Brewster,  his 
voice  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper,  "the  bank's 
been  sued  by  Olds  and  I  can't  even  tell  the 
bank  about  it.  I  can't  tell  anybody  but 
yourself,  and  you've  got  to  keep  it  mum." 

"The  bank  sued  by  Olds?"  faltered 
Boggs.  He  took  the  paper  from  Brewster's 
trembling  hand.  He  glanced  at  its  first  and 
second  pages,  then  at  its  last  page.  "Good 
Lord,"  cried  Boggs,  "he's  sued  the  bank 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars!  Man, 
he  can't  get  damages  to  the  tune  of  an 
amount  like  that!  There's  no  way  out. 
The  bank  has  got  to  fight  him  on  this  suit." 

"No,  no!"  said  Brewster. 

"Let's  see  now  what  it's  all  about,"  said 
Boggs.  "First  off,  he  claims  that  at  a  time 
when  he  had  ample  funds  to  his  credit  in  the 
bank  the  bank  declined  to  pay  his  check. 
Now  tell  me  first,  is  that  much  true?  " 

"Ding  him,"  cried  Seymour  Brewster, 
"I  find  it  is!" 

"  If  that's  true — if  he  can  prove  it's  true," 
said  Boggs,  "he's  entitled  to  some  damages, 


if  he  happens  to  be  damaged,  which  prob- 
ably is  not  the  case.  His  premises  are 
piffle.  He  shows  his  social  standing  in  the 
city,  his  unsullied  standing  at  the  bar.  He 
says  that  the  bank's  refusal  to  pay  his 
check  discredited  him  and  blackened  his 
reputation.  Nothing  doing!  He's  got  to 
show  the  goods ! " 

"Read  on,"  groaned  Brewster. 

Boggs  read  on.  As  he  read  he  sniffed 
with  excitement. 

"By  gosh,"  he  said,  "the  youngster 
sticks  the  gimlet  in  and  screws  it  round 
and  round  with  practiced  hand.  Special 
Damage  is  his  middle  name.  He  says  that 
when  the  check  was  dishonored  the  fact 
became  known  through  the  keeper  of  the 
inn  to  one  of  the  plaintiff's  influential 
friends — yourself.  He  says  that  you,  in 
the  presence  of  another  valued  and  influen- 
tial friend,  being  another  guest  at  the  same 
hotel— that  you  denounced  him  as  a  crimi- 
nal, charging  him  first  with  the  crime  of 
passing  a  worthless  check  and  second  with 
beating  a  hotel  keeper  in  violation  of  the 
statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 
He  says  that  you  drove  him  from  your 
suite  in  the  hotel  as  a  swindler  and  a  thief. 
Question  is,  is  all  that  true?" 

Brewster's  only  answer  was  a  groan. 

"He  says,"  went  on  Boggs,  "that  this 
action  on  your  part  was  the  perfectly 
natural  result  of  the  bank's  failure  to  honor 
the  check.  He  claims  you  are  the  most 
valuable  acquaintance  he  has  ever  made 
and  that  because  of  the  bank's  error  you 
have  broken  off  all  relations  of  any  and 
every  kind  that  you  ever  had  with  him 
and  that  you  so  declared  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  hotel  guest.  Can  that  be  true?" 

Another  groan. 

"He  says,"  proceeded  Boggs,  "that  at 
the  time  he  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  your 
daughter." 

"He's  a  dinged  liar!"  cried  Brewster. 

"Will  your  daughter  back  you  up  on 
that? "  smiled  Boggs.  "He  says  that  after 
the  catastrophe  he  made  every  effort  to  con- 
tinue his  attentions  to  the  young  woman 
of  his  choice;  that  by  reason  solely  of  the 
bank's  action  in  unwarrantably  dishonor- 
ing his  check  he  was  driven  disgracefully, 
vehemently  and  irrevocably  from  her 
presence;  and  when  in  desperation  he 
proposed  honorable  marriage  he  was,  for 
no  other  reason  than  as  stated,  peremptorily 
and  ignominiously  refused.  As  the  direct 
result  therefore  of  the  bank's  neglect  he 
says  that  his  life  is  blasted,  that  he  is  ruined 
beyond  recall." 

"He  ought  to  be  disbarred!"  cried 
Brewster. 

"Not  till  we  try  this  suit,"  said  Boggs. 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  shivered  Brewster. 
"I  can't  afford  to  have  you  try  this  suit. 
I  can't  afford  to  have  the  papers  filed.  I'll 


be  the  laughingstock  of  River  City.  He 
knows  it,  drat  him!  I  could  skin  him 
alive!" 

"But,"  protested  Boggs,  "the  directors 
of  the  bank  have  got  to  know  about  this 
suit." 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  cried  Brewster.  "No- 
body must  know  about  this  suit— nobody 
but  you  and  me." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it 
then?"  asked  Boggs. 

"I  want  you  to  see  this  blackmailer," 
choked  Brewster,  trembling.  "I  want  you 
to  hitsh  the  whole  thing  up.  You  give  him 
anything  in  reason.  I'll  foot  the  bill." 

Boggs  took  the  summons  and  complaint 
and  ascended  to  Bill's  office  on  an  upper 
floor. 

"Now  look  here,  Mr.  Olds,"  he  began, 
with  a  tinge  of  warning  in  his  voice,  "you 
must  know  that  you  can't  maintain  an  ac- 
tion of  this  kind — never  in  the  world." 

Old  Bill,  for  answer,  pressed  a  button  on 
his  desk.  A  seedy  individual— Bill's  male 
companion  of  the  night  before — answered 
the  summons. 

"Jerry,"  said  Bill,  "have  you  sworn  to 
an  affidavit  of  service  in  this  trust-company 
case  of  mine?" 

"I  have,"  said  Jerry. 

"All  right,"  said  Bill.  "I  wish  you'd 
take  the  original  summons  and  complaint 
and  proof  of  service  to  the  county  clerk's 
office  and  file  them  right  away." 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  implored  Boggs. 
"Just  one  moment,  if  you  please!" 

He  took  one  moment.  He  took  thirty 
more.  Old  Bill  let  Boggs  bullyrag  and 
threaten  to  his  heart's  content.  When 
Boggs  had  finished  raving  Old  Bill  had 
Jerry  in  again  and  once  more  directed  him 
to  file  the  papers  in  the  case. 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  cried  Boggs.  "Just 
one  moment  more!"  He  got  one  moment 
more,  but  only  one.  "Now,  Mr.  Olds,"  he 
said  pleadingly,  "you  just  tell  me  what 
you  want  the  bank  to  do  for  you  in  this 
case  of  yours." 

Old  Bill  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  want  the  bank  to  do  anything 
for  me,"  he  returned.  "I  want  your  client, 
Seymour  Brewster,  to  do  it  all.  Your 
client,  Seymour  Brewster,  Mr.  Boggs," 
went  on  Old  Bill,  "at  various  times  and  on 
various  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention 
has  referred  to  me  in  the  presence  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine — he  has  referred  to  me 
as  a  hopelessly  colorless  and  uninteresting 
young  man.  He  has  called  me  a  pettifog- 
ging young  fool.  He  has  frequently  as- 
serted that  I  have  no  get  up  and  get — no 
spunk,  no  pep,  no  ginger.  He  has  called  me 
a  sad  bird,  a  spineless  jellyfish.  And  more 
than  all,  he  has  averred  that  I  have  none 
of  that  essentially  entertaining  quality 
known  as  resourcefulness." 


"You  also  claim,"  nodded  Boggs,  "that 
he  has  charged  you  with  the  commission  of 
crimes." 

Old  Bill  waved  his  hand. 

"A  mere  detail,"  he  answered.  "The 
other  thing  is  vital.  Me,  a  sad  bird!  Me, 
a  poor  fish!  Me,  without  pep!  Me,  with- 
out resourcefulness !  You  get  all  that,  and 
get  it  hard!" 

"I  do,"  smiled  Boggs. 

Old  Bill  clicked  his  teeth. 

"You  go  back  to  your  client,  Seymour 
Brewster,"  he  said  to  Boggs,  "and  you  ask 
your  client,  Seymour  Brewster,  whether  in 
view  of  certain  past  performances  he  feels 
he  ought  to  revise  the  opinions  he  ex- 
pressed; whether  he  ought  not  to  reform 
his  hasty  judgment.  Ask  him,  with  my 
compliments,  to  eat  his  words  and  put  the 
process  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  black 
and  white.  Otherwise,"  said  Bill,  "I  shall 
proceed  to  make  life  as  interesting  for  him 
in  the  future  as  I  have  tried  to  make  it  in 
the  past." 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Old  Bill 
found  Miggie  Brewster  at  her  home.  He 
drew  her  into  the  neutral  presence  of  the 
baby-grand  piano  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

"The  three  sweetest  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,"  whispered  Old  Bill  in  Mig- 
gie's  ear. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  returned  the  girl  expect- 
antly. 

"You  know  what  they  are?"  demanded 
Bill. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  she  faltered,  "but  I  want  to 
hear  them,  Bill." 

Old  Bill  took  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket,  shook  out  a  narrow  slip  of  paper 
and  exhibited  a  letter. 

"Here  they  are,"  he  said,  pointing  them 
out  to  her  in  the  letter.  "Enclosed  find 
check!" 

The  girl  pouted. 

"Do  you  call  those  the  three  "  she 

began.  Then  she  stopped  and  looked  him 
in  the  face.  "Bill,"  she  demanded,  "you 
didn't  take  money  from  father  in  that  suit 
for  damages?" 

"I  did  not,"  said  Bill  with  a  reassuring 
smile.  "I  took  money  from  the  bank  as  a 
retainer  in  the  Conrad  Bittelson  case." 

"What  is  the  Conrad  Bittelson  case?" 
she  demanded  curiously. 

"The  Conrad  Bittelson  case,"  returned 
Old  Bill,  "is  of  no  consequence.  I  am 
about  to  utter  the  three  sweetest  words  in 
any  language,  honey." 

"Say  them,  Bill,"  implored  the  girl. 

"Aw,"  foozled  Old  Bill,  "they  sound  a 
whole  lot  better  when  you  can't  hear  'em. 
Honey,  what's  the  use?" 

His  voice  was  husky,  so  instead  he  said 
them  only  with  those  bashful  eyes  of  his. 
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The.  Greatest  Small  Car  Tire  Value— 

And  Why 

THE  Fisk  Clincher  Cord  offers  the  greatest  tire  value 
on  the  market  for  the  small  car  owner. 
To  make  a  good  straight-side  cord  tire  and  an  equally 
satisfactory  clincher  cord  is  a  success  seldom  achieved. 
The  bead  on  the  Fisk  Clincher  Cord  is  different  from  any 
other  bead  made.  It  fits  the  clincher  rim  properly  and 
gives  to  this  tire  every  advantage  that  the  big  cord 
straight-side  tire  provides. 

There  is  no  mileage,  no  resiliency,  no  satisfaction  to 
compare  with  that  of  the  small  cord  tire  when  it  fits  the 
rim,  and  the  Fisk  Clincher  Cord  does  fit. 

Next  time -BUY  FISK 

Sold  only  by  Dealers 


Trad«M*»kft«f  U  S  Pal  Off- 

Time  to  Re-tire 
I  Buy  Fisk) 
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Jim's  Goat 

WHEN  one  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
ether  and  is  beginning  to  emerge  from 
sleep  there  is  a  period  when  his  tongue  functions 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  wits.  It  may  chat- 
ter merrily  of  the  secret  things  locked  in  his  heart,  and  run 
through  its  repertoire  of  energetic  phrases  and  picturesque 
words. 

So  in  a  moment  of  stress,  whether  of  fear  or  hate,  anguish 
of  spirit  or  suffering  of  flesh,  one  is  thrown  off  his  guard 
and  exposed  to  the  world  in  his  natural  character. 

Jim  Wallis  owns  a  goat.  It  is  a  he-goat,  with  whiskers 
and  horns  and  a  pernicious  smell,  but  it  is  loved  devotedly 
by  Jim's  children  and  apparently  returns  their  affection 
measure  for  measure. 

In  the  Wallis  household  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  good 
fellowship  and  kindness.  There  is  never  an  exchange  of 
hot  words,  never  a  sneer,  never  a  black  look.  Jim  does  not 
use  profanity  and  the  children  do  not  answer  back.  If 
character  is  the  product  of  environment,  Jim's  goat 
should  be  a  paragon,  for  he  was  brought  into  this  atmos- 
phere when  a  plaintive  kid  and  has  known  no  other. 

Environment  cannot  wholly  remove  the  stain  of  hered- 
ity, however.  A  goat  will  remain  a  goat. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  as  Jim  was  coming  up  from  the  stables 
for  dinner,  he  stooped  to  tie  his  shoe  laces.  The  goat  was 
near  and  seeing  Jim  in  this  posture  began  to  sidle  round  to 
a  point  of  vantage  as  though  meditating  attack.  Jim  saw 
the  maneuver  and  stood  erect.  At  once  the  goat  came  to  a 
halt  and  gazed  innocently  into  space.  Jim  stooped  again, 
and  again  the  goat  maneuvered  for  position.  This  time 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  light  of  ribald  malice  in  the 
animal's  eyes,  and  Jim  took  counsel  of  prudence. 

Near  the  stables  was  an  inclosure  frequently  used  as  a 
corral  for  calves.  A  giant  apple  tree  stood  in  the  center  of 
it,  and  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  were  clustered  a  number 
of  beehives.  The  fence  was  high  and  strong,  and  here  the 
goat  was  interned  to  meditate  concerning  his  sins. 

He  was  in  no  mood  for  repentance.  He  had  been 
thwarted  at  the  moment  of  enjoying  his  first  indulgence  in 
wickedness,  and  he  was  peeved.  He  backed  away  from 
the  gate,  lowered  his  head  and  charged.  The  stout  oak 
timbers  threw  him  back  and  multiplied  his  grievance.  He 
whirled,  discovered  the  hives  clustered  about  the  tree,  and 
turned  upon  them  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  Three  short 
leaps  and  he  was  among  them;  a  crash,  and  the  hives 
were  wreckage. 

The  system  of  justice  instituted  among  men  permits  of 
delays,  but  bees  pay  their  debts  promptly. 

The  goat  stood  a  moment,  dumfounded  by  the  de- 
struction he  had  wrought,  and  then  as  a  thousand  tongues 
of  fire  began  to  bring  swift  retribution  he  found  his  legs 
and  his  voice  and  set  off  in  a  mad,  erratic  gallop.  The  most 
casual  observer  might  have  guessed  that  the  goat  wished 
to  get  away  from  there.  Round  and  round  the  inclosure 
he  fled,  skidding  at  the  corners,  crying  aloud  of  the 
wrongs  he  suffered,  vainly  seeking  a  way  of  escape,  until 
at  length  desperation  gave  him  wings.  He  left  the  ground 
in  a  magnificent  leap  that  cleared  the  top  bar  of  the  fence 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  shelter  of  the  distant  hills. 

At  the  height  of  his  leap,  when  hope  had  brought  sur- 
cease of  anguish,  Fate  elected  to  try  his  soul.  One  who 
despairs  of  victory  may  accept  defeat  calmly,  but  when 
one  has  victory  almost  within  his  grasp  and  it  is  snatched 
away,  his  heart  burns  with  hot  rebellion. 

As  the  goat  cleared  the  fence  a  score  of  bees  in  squadron 
formation  darted  upon  him  and  concentrated  their  fire 
upon  the  tenderest  portion  of  his  anatomy.  He  was 
undone.  The  veneer  of  rectitude  that  was  the  product  of 
environment  fell  away,  and  from  his  throat  rose  high  and 
clear  an  agonized  and  unmistakable  "  Daa-a-a-a-m ! " 

The  Under  Dog 

WHATEVER  else  Americanism  may  be,  it  is  a  respect 
for  achievement  and  an  instinctive  sympathy  for  the 
under  dog.  The  typical  American' loves  a  fight,  but  insists 
that  the  fight  must  be  fair.  He  will  cheer  the  victor  and 
make  up  a  purse  for  the  loser.  In  any  matter  of.  contro- 
versy he  is  more  frequently  influenced  by  his  sympathy 
than  by  his  judgment. 

When  an  American  steps  from  his  path  to  kick  a  large 
dog  off  a  small  one  it  does  not  follow  that  he  wholly 
approves  the  cause  of  the  little  fellow  or  that  he  will  there- 
after consider  himself  a  partisan.  Very  likely  his  inter- 
ference is  not  occasioned  by  a  love  for  the  small  dog  or  a 
hatred  of  the  large  one,  but  rather  by  an  inherent  love  of 
fair  play.  By  interfering  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  he 
ministers  to  his  own  self-respect.  Saving  the  small  dog  is 
merely  an  incident.  The  small  dog  may  bite  him  the 
next  day. 


MT  QUI  ELLEN 


Fighting 


Some  years  ago  a  one-armed  man  in  an  American  town 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  county  office. 
His  platform  was  his  missing  arm.  During  the  early  days 
of  the  campaign  sympathy  inspired  many  pledges  of  sup- 
port, and  the  man's  opponent,  being  handicapped  by  a 
sound  body,  considered  the  matter  of  withdrawing  from 
the  race.  The  one-armed  man  made  a  fatal  mistake,  how- 
ever. Instead  of  traveling  about  the  county  and  exhibiting 
his  trump  card  he  sat  at  home  and  waited  for  his  sympa- 
thetic friends  to  elect  him.  They  were  average  Americans, 
these  friends,  and  after  a  time  they  said  among  them- 
selves: "This  afflicted  brother  has  two  sound  legs  and  a 
normal  tongue.  If  he  doesn't  care  enough  about  the  office 
to  get  out  and  do  a  little  of  something  in  his  own  behalf, 
let  him  remain  a  private  citizen."  And  such  he  remained. 

Europe  lost  America's  sympathy  because  it  didn't  saw 
wood.  The  rich,  many  of  whom  had  grown  richer  by  the 
war,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  future  and  engaged  in  the  merry 
business  of  speculating  and  having  a  high  old  time.  They 
did  not  see  the  starving  children  on  the  street.  Or,  rather, 
they  did  see  them  and  expected  America  to  feed  them. 
They  had  no  money  to  waste  on  charity — not  while  wine 
cost  a  dozen  times  its  prewar  value. 

The  rich  shut  their  eyes  to  decency  and  patriotism,  and 
the  working  people,  poorer  in  wealth  and  just  as  poor  in 
manhood,  got  themselves  drunk  on  dreams  of  an  impos- 
sible Utopia  and  quit  their  jobs  to  experiment  in  politics. 

Many  in  Europe  who  are  in  no  way  at  fault  are  suffering 
because  America  has  judged  the  whole  of  Europe  by  the 
greed  and  madness  of  the  few  and  turned  her  back. 

Helping  the  under  dog  is  a  matter  of  chivalry  and  duty, 
but  why  bother  to  lend  him  a  hand  if  he  will  not  help  him- 
self? One  can  help  an  under  dog  without  desiring  to 
adopt  it. 

The  thing  that  has  happened  in  Europe  is  happening  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  America.  Men  not  yet  free  of  the  taint 
of  Europe  are  quitting  their  jobs  and  gathering  on  corners 
to  sob  in  chorus  that  they  are  victims  of  a  capitalistic  sys- 
tem and  deserving  objects  of  charity. 

Are  they  Americans?  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes !  Did  you 
ever  see  a  regular  two-fisted  American  crying  as  though  his 
little  heart  would  break  because  some  tough  guy  had 
spoken  crossly  to  him?  When  you  see  a  man  crawling  on 
his  belly  and  whining  for  a  sugar  teat,  you  need  not  ask 
concerning  his  parentage. 

The  American  citizen  is  America.  He  isn't  an  under  dog. 
He  isn't  any  kind  of  dog.  He  is  a  man — a  regular  he-man, 
with  pride  and  a  backbone  and  a  sense  of  decency.  Is  he 
getting  less  than  he  is  worth?  Very  well;  he  will  get  all 
that  he  is  worth.  And  he  will  get  it  without  employing 
tears  or  bombs.  This  sob  stuff  about  under  dogs  disgusts 
him.  He  is  any  man's  equal,  and  he  knows  it.  He  will  not 
sneak  in  the  dark  to  get  his  rights. 

If  these  professional  under  dogs  who  bark  with  a  foreign 
accent  know  what  is  good  for  them  they  will  wag  their 
tails  as  they  bark.  America  is  growing  rather  weary  of 
under  dogs  who  whine  during  the  day  and  kill  sheep  at 
night.  This  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  not  of  easy  money. 
A  few  have  money  they  did  not  earn,  but  most  Americans 
have  to  dig  for  it.  They  get  theirs  by  making  good.  Every 
alien  in  America  has  an  opportunity  to  buckle  down  and 
make  something  of  himself.  If  he  is  willing  to  work  and 
save  and  learn,  every  decent  American  will  cheer  him  on 
his  way. 

But  if  he  thinks  to  take  a  short  cut  to  wealth  and  ease 
by  fashioning  bombs  to  blow  the  country  sky  high,  or 
thinks  to  win  favor  by  cursing  a  government  that  won't 
grant  him  a  pension  for  loafing,  he  has  another  think 
coming.  In  the  hard  language  of  an  earlier  generation,  let 
him  root  hog  or  die.  And  while  rooting,  let  him  grin  and 
be  a  man. 


JEFF  WILLIS  and  a  livery-stable  man  nam 
Kellett  had  a  dispute  in  front  of  the  Hard! 
wick  blacksmith  shop  one  afternoon  and  came  to  blows, 
Willis  was  an  experienced  fighting  man,  wont  to  use  his  fistj 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  while  Kellett  was  a  mild» 
mannered  chap  without  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fisticuffs. 
It  was  Kellett's  first  fight  and  he  was  not  at  all  enthusli 
astic  about  it.  He  swung  his  arms  like  flails,  however,  anq 
actually  gave  about  as  much  punishment  as  he  received] 
A  crowd  collected  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  two  men  were 
parted.  Two  men  held  Willis  and  two  more  held  Kellett, 
and  the  belligerents  struggled  to  be  free  and  resume  hos- 
tilities. Willis  was  probably  sincere  in  his  efforts,  for  he 
struggled  fiercely;  but  Kellett  was  well  content  with 
matters  as  they  stood,  and  after  a  time  he  said  to  those 
who  held  him:  "  One  of  you  fellows  go  over  there  and  help 
hold  Willis.  One  man  can  hold  me  all  right." 

Fighting  isn't  the  noblest  of  arts.  If  cultivated  as  a 
habit  or  profession  it  may  be  degrading.  But  it  is  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  there  is  no  prize  in  life 
worth  winning  that  may  be  got  without  a  struggle. 
Whether  one  chooses  as  weapon  his  fists,  wit,  intellect  or 
character,  fight  he  must  if  he  would  forge  ahead  and  get 
the  things  to  which  he  is  rightfully  entitled.  The  law  of 
the  jungle  is  hard,  but  it  is  the  law  of  life  and  one  does  not 
win  prizes  by  leaping  to  the  gutter  to  let  other  men  pass. 

Fear  is  largely  a  matter  of  ignorance.  It  is  dread  of  the 
dark— imagination  without  benefit  of  experience.  The 
small  boy  who  has  never  gone  to  the  mat  with  another  and 
forgotten  pain  in  the  fierce  joy  of  driving  his  knuckles 
against  flesh  may  take  to  his  heels  when  attacked  and  find 
safety  at  home  under  the  bed;  but  let  him  be  cornered  and 
compelled  to  defend  himself,  learning  thus  that  the  actual 
affray  is  less  terrible  than  his  affrighted  imagination 
pictured  it,  and  thereafter  he  will  carry  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder  and  cultivate  a  pride  in  his  prowess.  He  will 
respect  himself,  learn  to  discount  the  boasts  of  his  fellows, 
come  to  understand  that  fear  is  a  fraud,  and  in  later  years' 
face  the  need  of  doing  battle  for  more  important  things, 
and  neither  flinch  nor  turn  aside. 

A  boy  is  much  like  a  colt.  His  spirit  is  easily  broken. 
Punish  him  because  he  fights  and  he  will  become  a  butt  for 
the  gibes  of  his  playmates.  He  will  hang  his  head  in  shame 
and  learn  to  whine,  and  the  calm  reason  of  his  maturity 
will  struggle  always  against  odds  to  overcome  his  habit 
of  fear. 

As  familiarity  brings  contempt  of  danger  it  brings  poise 
and  self-assurance.  The  more  one  has  endured  the  more 
calmly  he  faces  another  trial.  Courage  and  self-reliance 
are  taught  only  in  the  school  of  experience.  They  are 
lessons  best  learned  in  boyhood. 

If  you  would  know  something  of  a  man's  boyhood  find 
occasion  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  Then  visit  him 
privately  in  his  office  or  shop,  greet  him  coldly,  and  while 
holding  his  eyes  with  an  unwavering  stare  apply  the 
hardest  adjectives  in  your  vocabulary.  If  his  face  reddens 
only  to  turn  white  again  and  his  eyes  waver  while  he 
mutters  and  moves  from  foot  to  foot,  you  know  that  he 
was  raised  under  glass  and  that  if  ever  in  his  boyhood  h 
struck  or  scratched  or  bit  a  bullying  playmate  he  w 
promptly  and  soundly  spanked  for  his  sins  and  adjured 
refrain  from  future  combat  on  penalty  of  a  sequel  th 
would  keep  him  on  his  feet  at  mealtime.  You  will  know 
that  cowardice  was  thrust  upon  him  and  threaded  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  his  character. 

Try  the  same  experiment  with  another.  As  you  deliver 
yourself  of  blistering  phrases  relative  to  his  faults  and  ances- 
try his  eyes  widen  quickly  and  then  narrow.  A  white  line 
appears  about  his  mouth  and  his  jaws  widen  suddenly  as 
the  muscles  tighten.  One  who  is  conducting  the  experiment 
should  hasten  to  explain  that  it  is  all  a  joke,  or  postpone 
the  explanation  and  take  himself  away  from  there.  For 
the  man  to  whom  he  speaks  was  a  regular  boy.  He  played 
marbles  for  keeps,  jumped  from  the  barn,  dived  into  the 
swimming  hole  from  the  highest  limb  of  an  overhanging 
tree,  fought  when  there  seemed  need  of  fighting,  and 
throughout  his  summer  vacations  risked  his  neck  forty 
times  a  day. 

Fighting  may  not  be  elevating,  but  it  is  not  so  degrading 
as  constant  association  with  a  yellow  streak,  and  yellow 
streaks  are  acquired  more  frequently  than  they  are  bred  in 
the  bone.  Known  and  proved  ability  to  take  care  of 
oneself  gives  that  confidence  essential  to  success  in  any 
undertaking,  whether  a  surgical  operation,  a  real-estate 
deal,  a  political  campaign,  or  a  rough-house  in  a  dugout  on 
the  Western  Front. 

The  first-class  fighting  man  may  never  have  occasion  to 
use  his  fists,  but  the  fighting  spirit,  properly  developed, 
will  make  him  a  more  able  builder  of  industries  or  a  better 
fisher  of  men. 
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There  are  Certain-teed  Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  every  purpose.  All  are  sold  on  the 
Certain-teed  fair  price  policy,  which  means 
savings  tor  you.  You  pay  only  a  price  based 
on  the  cost  of  producing  each  particular 
kind  and  shade,  rather  than  pay  the  same 
price  for  most  colors,  which  is  the  way  paints 
are  usually  sold 


How  the  Size  of  a  Dealer's  Stock 
Affects  the  Price  You  Pay 


The  paint  dealer  who  sells  only  the  comparatively 
few  colors  called  for  by  most  people,  can  sell  his 
paints  for  less  than  he  could  if  he  also  carried  a 
lot  of  slow  sellers. 

It  costs  money  to  carry  slow  sellers.  The  dealer 
must  charge  more  for  them  or  get  enough  extra  for 
fast  sellers  to  even  up. 

Certain-teed  limits  its  paints  to  the  popular,  fast 
selling  shades,  and  puts  a  warehouse  or  jobber's 
stock  near  enough  to  every  dealer  so  that  he 


can  do  a  big  paint  business  on  a  small  investment. 

This  cuts  the  dealer's  costs  and  enables  him  to  sell 
you  Certain-teed — the  highest  quality  of  paints — 
for  less  than  you  pay  for  other  high-grade  paints. 

There  are  other  savings,  such  as  the  Certain-teed 
plan  of  pricing  each  color  according  to  the  cost  of 
making  that  color,  instead  of  charging  a  uniform 
price  for  most  colors,  which  is  the  way  paints  are 
usually  sold. 

Take  advantage  of  these  savings  by  calling  for 
Certain-teed  the  next  time  you  need  paints. 


Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  St.  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain-feed 


PAINT 'VARNISH 'ROOFING  &  RELATED  •  BUILDING  •  PRODUCTS 
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MICHELIN 

UNIVERSAL  CORD 


Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Other  factories:  Clermont  Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy 
Dealer!  in  all  part*  of  the  world 
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COME  and  take  a  seat  on  the  front  row 
with  me  and  let's  applaud  the  Hon.  C. 
Frank  Reavis,  of  Falls  City,  Nebraska, 
is  he  rises  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

0  talk  common  sense.  He  is  a  part  of  the  national  gov- 
■mmental  machine  and  he  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talk- 
rig  about  when  he  says  that  "while  the  government  of 
he  United  States  is  the  world's  biggest  business,  it  is 
ikewise  the  world's  worst  managed  business." 

That  is  an  indictment  and  a  statement  of  fact  that  will 
tand  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  most  unsparing  analysis, 
rhere  has  been  no  reorganization  of  the  departments  since 
he  days  of  Hamilton.   But  listen  to  Mr.  Reavis. 

Why  should  the  Interior  Department  run  an  insane 
sylum  and  a  college  for  negroes  and  a  school  for  the  deaf? 
low  did  it  get  that  way?  Why  should  one  personnel  in  the 
'ension  Bureau  in  the  Interior  Department  be  caring  for 
he  disabled  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish 
Var,  while  another  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
nsurance  of  the  Treasury  is  caring  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Vorld  War?  Why  this  hodgepodge  of  totally  unrelated 
mrposes  which  is  resulting  in  endless  duplication  and 
ppalling  expense? 

I  will  let  Mr.  Reavis  go  on  without  further  interruption, 
a  member  of  the  House  he  has  his  share  of  the  respon- 
ibility  for  the  conditions  he  describes. 

"There  are  thirty-nine  separate  governmental  agencies 
Landling  engineering,  architectural  and  public-work  func- 
ions,  all  of  a  related  kind.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
ill  these  agencies  should  not  be  coordinated  in  one  depart- 
nent  and  about  thirty-eight  of  the  useless  organizations 
lone  away  with.  There  are  twenty-six  governmental 
tgencies  engaged  in  surveying  and  mapping;  there  are 
wenty-seven  separate  and  distinct  agencies  engaged  in 
jublic-building  operations;  there  are  sixteen  agencies 
mthorized  to  build  roads;  there  are  nineteen  engaged  in 
lydraulic  construction;  there  are  sixteen  doing  work  on 
ivers;  there  are  ten  engaged  in  public-land  functions; 
here  are  fifteen  doing  chemical  investigation  connected 
vith  public-work  operations;  there  are  twenty-two  doing 
engineering  and  research." 

Time  for  a  New  Deal 

MANY  of  these  agencies  have  been  inactive  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  they  are  keeping  up  their  per- 
onnel  in  anticipation  of  work  in  the  future.  We  could 
ave  $300,000,000  a  year,  in  my  judgment,  by  doing  away 
vith  useless  bureaus  and  duplication  of  activities. 

"Some  of  the  duplications  are  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
'or  instance,  the  Government  seeks  to  protect  the  wild 
nimals  in  the  national  parks.  If  a  brown  kadiak  bear  has 
win  cubs,  one  brown  and  one  black,  as  often  happens,  and 
ne  should  shoot  the  brown  cub  he  must  make  his  settle- 
nent  with  one  department,  but  if  he  shoot  its  full 
rother,  the  black  cub,  he  rhust  settle  with  another  depart- 
ment. If  you  were  to  shoot  a  fox  in  Alaska  your  settle- 
ment would  be  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while 
■  you  trapped  the  same  fox  you  must  make  your  settle- 
ient  with  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

1  "The  Government  issued  last  year  through  its  several 
ureaus  and  departments  sixteen  cookbooks.  The  last  one 
jiat  was  issued  was  published  by  the  Board  for  Vocational 
education.  This  is  a  board  organized  by  the  Congress  for 
lie  purpose  of  rehabilitating  crippled  soldiers  of  the  World 
i/ar,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  their  becoming  derelicts 
|i  life.  ...  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  while  the 

ovemment  has  been  issuing  sixteen  cookbooks  and  eon- 
lming  vast  quantities  of  print  paper  in  these  and  similar 
(ieless  publications,  1300  country-town  newspapers  have 

utpended  in  the  last  three  months  because  they  could  not 
pcure  print  paper." 


Mr.  Reavis  and  a  great  many  others  have  sensed  the 
feeling  in  the  country  and  in  Congress  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  sort  of  thing.  He  gives 
reasons  for  his  belief: 

"  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  people  demand  that  their 
taxation  be  reduced.  For  many  years  we  have  been  collect- 
ing the  revenues  of  this  Government  through  systems  of 
indirect  taxation.  The  revenues  have  been  collected 
through  a  protective  tariff  and  by  excise  taxation  on  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Indirect  taxation  of  this  kind  prevents 
the  people  from  realizing  fully  just  who  is  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  amounted  to  only  twelve 
cents  per  capita  a  year.  To-day  the  annual  per  capita 
expense  exceeds  forty  dollars.  This  tremendous  expense 
has  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  direct  taxation,  and  the 
people  have  suddenly  become  painfully  aware  of  who  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  Government." 

Money,  Time  and  Energy  Wasted 

'TPHE  departments  have  been  in  their  present  condition 
J-  for  many  years  and  under  both  political  parties.  Every 
man  familiar  with  the  situation  is  impressed  with  the 
urgent  need  of  a  reorganization. 

"Washington  is  filled  with  national  organizations  each 
working  for  its  own  purpose,  each  demanding  legislation 
in  many  instances  destructive  of  the  rights  and  the  interests 
of  the  other  fellow,  until  it  approaches  a  government  by 
groups.  Day  after  day  we  have  been  considering  legisla- 
tion demanded  by  groups.  Day  after  day  we  are  told  by 
certain  national  organizations  to  be  subservient  to  their 
demands  or  to  be  prepared  to  meet  defeat.  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  republic  lies 
in  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  justification 
of  the  United  States  as  a  government  consists  in  beneficial 
service  to  the  general  good  as  distinguished  from  the 
class  good. 

"  I  am  very  certain  that  the  elimination  of  duplications 
and  overlapping  in  the  departments  will  result  in  the  saving 
of  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done. 

"  There  is  every  reason,  in  the  presence  of  the  strife  and 
turmoil  that  prevail  in  this  country  and  of  the  unrest 
occasioned  by  the  high  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 
the  Government  should  be  put  upon  a  sane,  efficient  and 
economical  basis." 

I  have  let  Mr.  Reavis  run  on  and  have  his  say  for  more 
than  one  reason.  He  is  not  an  eminently  distinguished 
member  of  Congress,  but  one  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
House.  It  is  from  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  of  his  type 
that  the  impetus  will  come  to  put  on  an  efficient  basis  the 
Federal  machine.  Indeed,  Mr.  Reavis  has  before  Con- 
gress a  concrete  proposal  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
against  which  he  declaims. 

Whoever  by  public  clamor  or  other  means  can  induce 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments  to  organize  the 
routine  business  of  the  national  Government  will  have 
performed  a  great  public  service.  Note  that  I  say  "or- 
ganize" and  not  "reorganize,"  for  in  no  proper  sense 
has  the  Federal  business  ever  been  organized.  It  is  just 
a  hodgepodge.  There  is  a  sinful  waste  of  money,  time  and 
energy  in  carrying  on  our  daily  national  affairs. 

What  we  need  to  do  as  a  people  at  this  juncture  is  to  let 
go  the  flying  rings  and  get  our  feet  on  the  green  earth.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  idealism.  A  flight  in  the  upper  ether 
or  an  afternoon  in  the  laboratory  every  now  and  then 
extracting  sunshine  from  cucumbers  is  all  very  well  and 


mighty  refreshing.  But  it  doesn't  get  you 
anywhere.  After  all,  the  day's  work  is  the 
thing  that  counts.  It  is  the  day's  work  in  the 
Government  that  I  have  to  tell  about. 
The  origins  of  these  antiquated,  cumbersome,  costly, 
inefficient  pieces  of  the  national  machinery  that  we  call  the 
executive  departments  show  how  any  establishment  if  well 
watered  with  government  money  will  expand  and  hold 
together,  no  matter  how  conflicting  and  incongruous  its 
functions.  Hardly  one  of  these  great  business  establish- 
ments—  for  that  is  what  they  are — was  planned.  As  they 
are  to-day  they  just  happened. 

Take  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  complex  and  widespreading  of  all 
the  departments.  It  is  in  closer  touch  and  more  directly 
affects  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Post  Office.  It  began  in  1839  with  an 
appropriation  of  $1000  taken  from  the  patent  funds  for  the 
distribution  of  free  seeds  and  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics  by  the  patent  office,  then  a  bureau  in  the  State 
Department.  Now  look  at  the  darned  thing.  It  is  all  over 
the  place. 

The  title  of  the  department  indicates  its  most  important 
field  of  activities,  but  its  functions  have  been  extended  to 
include  the  whole  range  of  rural  industry  and  some 
branches  of  administration  only  very  indirectly  related  to 
agricultural  interests.  For  about  sixty  years  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution  the  general  interests  of  agriculture  were 
left  almost  entirely  to  individual  initiative.  Federal  activ- 
ity was  confined  to  relatively  narrow  limits  and  was  merely 
sporadic.  Soon  after  the  national  Government  was  organ- 
ized some  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  board  of 
agriculture;  but  neither  the  first  proposal  in  1796  nor  a 
second  effort  in  1817  was  successful. 

The  Free'Seed  Distribution 

SHORTLY  after  the  Revolution,  following  the  example 
of  Franklin  while  in  England  as  agent  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  years  1764  to  1775,  American  con- 
suls and  naval  officers  began  the  practice  of  sending  home 
foreign  seeds  and  cuttings  for  new  crops,  and  of  aiding  in 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  new  breeds  of 
domestic  animals.  Even  such  small  governmental  partici- 
pation was,  in  the  beginning,  rather  extra-official. 

In  1836  the  commissioner  of  patents,  one  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
began  the  distribution  of  considerable  quantities  of  seeds 
and  plants  received  from  government  representatives  in 
foreign  countries;  and  three  years  later  through  his 
influence  an  appropriation  of  $1000  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  and  distributing  seeds  of  new  plants, 
carrying  on  agricultural  investigations  and  collecting  agri- 
cultural statistics.  This  was  the  historic  beginning  of  the 
notorious  free-seed  distribution  to  which  Congress  has  clung 
as  one  of  its  dearest  perquisites.  It  has  never  been  abated 
or  abandoned  for  a  single  year,  and  is  still  going  strong. 

This  work  was  performed  directly  under  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents,  then  an  officer  in  the  Department  of 
State.  By  1841  some  30,000  packages  of  seeds  were  dis- 
tributed, and  agricultural  statistics,  gathered  in  the  census, 
were  published  in  1842.  When  the  patent  office  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interior  Department,  in  1849,  there  appears 
in  the  official  register  a  collector  of  agricultural  statistics, 
the  first  officer  especially  assigned  to  this  work;  and  after 
1857  there  is  a  small  force  of  clerks  in  the  section  of  agri- 
culture in  the  patent  office. 

Like  the  little  peach  Eugene  Field  told  about  which  was 
coveted  by  Johnnie  Jones  and  his  sister  Sue— it  grew,  it 
grew. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1862,  since  generally 
called  the  Organic  Act,  the  activities  of  the  Government 
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affecting  agriculture  were  placed  under  a 
separate  and  distinct  organization  known 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge 
of  a  commissioner  of  agriculture.  It  did  not 
rank,  however,  with  the  other  executive  de- 
partments, and  the  commissioner  was  not 
entitled' to  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet. 
Isaac  Newton,  chief  of  the  agricultural 
section  in  the  Patent  Office,  was  appointed 
the  first  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
Other  officers  provided  by  the  organic  act 
included  a  statistician,  a  chemist,  an  ento- 
mologist and  a  superintendent  of  the  prop- 
agating garden  and  experimental  farm. 

The  organization  was  now  firmly 
bedded  down.  It  had  got  its  taproots  down 
and  nothing  could  stop  it  from  growing. 
New  functions  were  found  for  it.  This  meant 
new  offices  and  additional  appropriations. 
In  1868  a  botanist  was  appointed,  and  in 
1871  a  microscopist.  In  1877  a  forestry  di- 
vision was  created.  A  year  later  a  special 
investigation  into  animal  diseases  was  be- 
gun; and  in  1884  a  special  bureau  of  animal 
industry  was  established— inevitably— to 
carry  on  this  work.  In  1887  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  throughout  the  country 
were  first  established ;  and  at  the  same  time 
new  scientific  divisions  in  pomology,  orni- 
thology and  mammalogy  were  formed.  The 
activities  of  the  older  divisions  were  stead- 
ily increasing. 

An  Amazing  Expansion 

The  chrysalis  was  now  ready  to  be 
broken.  In  1889  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the 
other  executive  departments  and  its  com- 
missioner was  made  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet. 
This  was  in  Grover  Cleveland's  Adminis- 
tration. In  honor  of  its  new  rank  a  few 
more  functions  were  taken  on.  In  1890  the 
inspection  of  imported  cattle  was  begun; 
in  1891  the  Weather  Bureau  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  in  1892  exper- 
iments in  irrigation  were  commenced;  in 
1893  a  road  inquiry  office  was  established; 
in  1894  a  division  of  soils;  and  in  1895  a 
division  of  agrostology. 

But  that's  enough  detail.  It  keeps  on 
growing.  Beginning  with  an  appropriation 
of  $1000  and  two  or  three  clerks,  the  de- 
partment had,  in  1910,  employees  to  the 
number  of  12,480  and  an  appropriation  of 
$12,995,036.  Five  years  later  the  appro- 
priation had  grown  to  $19,865,832  and  the 
employees  to  16,223.  The  employees  in 
May  this  year  numbered  19,098  and  the 
appropriation  given  by  Congress  this  sum- 
mer for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  $31,475,368. 

The  department  has  increased  its  cost  of 
living  in  eighty-two  years  from  a  mere 
$1000— that  is,  $83.33  a  month— to  more 
than  $31,000,000  a  year— $2,622,947.33 
every  month.  That  shows  as  clearly  and  as 
sharply  as  it  can  be  shown  how  the  high 
cost  of  government  living  affects  your  own 
cost  of  living. 

We,  you  and  I,  paid  out  of  our  savings 
and  earnings  every  darned  red  cent  of  that 
increase  from  $1000  a  year  to  more  than 


$31,000,000.  It  may  have  been  well  spent. 
We  probably  got  a  run  for  our  money;  but 
nobody  knows,  except  in  a  general  way. 
We  have  a  right  to  know.  It  is  simply  fat- 
headedness  on  our  part  not  to  find  out.  All  I 
am  asking  is  that  our  representatives  in 
Congress  give  a  thorough  and  searching 
once-over  not  only  to  the  executive  branches 
but  to  their  own  business,  the  legislative,  as 
well;  and  make  the  savings  they  all  know 
so  well  can  be  made.  Such  a  minor  detail 
as  the  102  doorkeepers  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  for  example. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
instance  of  how  governmental  establish- 
ments grow  and  spread  and  extend  their 
activities,  once  they  get  started.  The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  another.  It  had  a  modest 
beginning,  and  not  so  very  long  ago.  Prior 
to  1871  there  was  no  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  especially  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  fishery  affairs. 

Several  of  the  states  had  established  fish 
commissions  and  these  state  authorities, 
supported  by  private  interests,  began  to 
agitate  for  a  national  bureau  devoted  to 
fishery  interests. 

So  it  came  about  that  by  1871  Congress 
was  ready  to  yield  and  begin  to  make 
appropriations.  The  first  one  was  for  $5000 
and  provided  for  a  commissioner  of  fish  and 
fisheries  to  prosecute  investigations  and 
inquiries  "with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  and  what  diminution  in  the 
number  of  food  fishes  of  the  coast  and  the 
lakes  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place; 
and,  if  so,  to  what  causes  the  same  is  due; 
and  also  whether  any  and  what  protective, 
prohibitory  or  precautionary  measures 
should  be  adopted  in  the  premises;  and 
shall  report  upon  the  same  to  Congress." 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

The  commissioner  was  to  draw  no  pay, 
for  it  was  provided  by  Congress  in  the  same 
joint  resolution  that  he  should  be  a  civil 
officer  of  the  Government,  of  proved  scien- 
tific and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
fishes  of  the  coast,  who  should  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation.  The  then 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, by  name  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird, 
was  chosen  as  the  best  man  for  the  job,  and 
so  he  proved  to  be.  He  made  the  little 
acorn  grow.  He  was  industrious  and  com- 
petent and  knew  how  to  get  along  with 
Congress.  He  was  diligent  and  he  stood 
before  kings.  See  what  happened. 

Remember,  he  started  out  with  $5000  to 
discover  whether  there  had  been  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  supply  of  food  fishes  along  the 
coasts  or  in  the  lakes.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  an  independent  investigation  and  re- 
ported directly  to  Congress.  The  thing  was 
kept  alive  by  annual  appropriations  as  an 
independent  institution  until  1903,  when  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  newly  formed 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

By  1909  the  annual  appropriation  had 
grown  to  $803,920,  and  the  bureau  had  a 
permanent  personnel  of  325.  At  that  time 


the  land  owned  and  occupied  by  the  bureau  . 
at  its  fish  cultural  and  biological  stations! 
had  an  aggregate  area  of  over  12,000  acres,  I 
with  a  value  of  $240,0*00.   The  improve-l 
ments  and  equipment  at  these  stations  rep-| 
resented  an  investment  of  more  than! 
$1,000,000.   Other  property  of  the  bureau! 
at  that  time  included  four  seagoing  steam] 
and  sail  vessels,  twenty  steam  launches} 
and  150  small  sail,  power  and  rowboats, 
which  with  equipment  had  a  value  of 
$300,000.    Its  six  fish-transportation  cars 
were  valued  at  $45,000.   Indeed,  the  total 
investment  of  the  Government  in  fishery- 
service  property  ran  to  about  $1,585,000* 
That  was  back  in  1909,  eleven  years  ago. 

Is  Fox-Hunting  Fishery  ? 

Well,  it  hasn't  stopped  growing;  bigger 
and  busier  than  ever,  as  the  advertisements 
say.  The  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919  were  $1,183,140,  and 
for  1921,  $1,207,110.  Besides  what  Con- 
gress gave,  the  President  allotted  in  1918 
and  1919  out  of  his  private  fund  "for  the 
national  security  and  defense,"  $160,000. 
With  the  years  of  its  growth  and  increasing 
funds  the  bureau  has  taken  on  many  new 
functions  and  activities,  so  many  and  such 
unrelated  functions  and  activities  that  the 
commissioner  of  fisheries  makes  plaintive 
outcry  in  his  annual  report: 

"  The  Bureau  is  administering  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  laws  relating  to  the  terres- 
trial and  arboreal  fur  bearers  of  Alaska,  but 
the  duty  is  incongruous  to  its  legitimate 
functions.  The  pursuit  of  foxes  does  not 
constitute  a  fishery.  The  cultivation  of 
minks  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  in 
a  fish  hatchery.  If  Congress  desires  to  re- 
tain jurisdiction  over  these  animals,  control 
should  be  vested  in  the  Biological  Survey." 

Apparently,  as  so  many  other  establish- 
ments under  the  executive  branch  have,  the 
fisheries  service  has  become  all  cluttered  up 
with  duties  and  jobs  it  is  not  fitted  or 
equipped  to  handle.  For  example,  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Pribyloff 
Islands  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  comprise  the  purchase,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  supplies  for 
the  natives  of  the  seal  islands;  the  trans- 
portation of  government  employees  and 
natives  to  and  from  the  islands;  the  main- 
tenance of  schools;  the  maintenance  of  a 
medical  staff;  the  general  care  of  the  na- 
tives; the  handling  and  investment  oi 
funds  belonging  to  the  natives;  the  care  oi 
buildings  and  other  government  property 
the  supervision  and  protection  of  the  sea. 
herds;  the  maintenance  of  a  patrol  for  th< 
protection  of  the  islands  against  possibl 
raids;  the  taking,  preserving,  packing,  ship 
ping  and  selling  of  sealskins;  the  opera tior 
of  a  by-products  plant  for  utilizing  seal  car 
casses;  the  protection  and  care  of  herds  o 
blue  foxes,  and  the  taking,  shipment  anc 
sale  of  their  pelts;  the  care,  utilization  anc 
improvement  of  reindeer  herds;  the  con 
struction  of  roads;  the  maintenance  o 
proper  sanitary  conditions;  the  improve 
ment  of  landing  facilities,  and  so  on. 
(Concluded  on  Page  59) 
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/$■  Your  Youngster  Left  Behind  f 


Ride  a  Bicycie 


WHEN  the  others  ride  off,  happy, 
healthy  and  gay,  is  yours  the 
wistful  one,  denied  that  glorious  posses- 
sion—  a  bicycle? 

When  you  giveyour  childrenbicycles, 
you  give  them  more  than  happiness. 
You  give  them  health — a  love  of  nature 


—  the  great  outdoors  —  a  chance  to  do 
things  worth  while. 

Men,  women  and  children  ride 
bicycles  for  pleasure,  health,  conven- 
ience and  economy.  The  bicycle  is  the 
universal,  beneficial  mode  of  transpor- 
tation.  See  a  bicycle  dealer  today. 


Cycle  Trades  of  America,  Inc.,  35  Warren  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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Doubtless  no  year  has  thrown  a  clearer 
light  upon  the  Dort  and  its  high  standing 
in  the  esteem  of  the  American  public  than 
this  year. 

Enthusiasm  toward  the  car  and  appreciation 
of  its  remarkable  performance  ability  and 
operative  thrift  have  grown  and  extended 
further  and  further,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month. 

The  regular  Dort  clientele  that  inevitably 
replaces  one  Dort  with  another  has  aug- 
mented with  a  rapidity  that  has  outstripped 
our  closest  calculations. 

And  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
is  that  more  and  more  people  who  in  past 
years  have  sought  other  cars  are  now  turn- 
ing to  the  Dort  as  the  most  desirable  auto- 
mobile investment  they  could  make. 

PRICES 

Touring  Car   -       -  -  $1085 

Roadster        -   '    -  -  1085 

Fourseason  Sedan     -  -  1765 

Fourseason  Coupe   -  -  1765 
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(Concluded  from  Page  56) 

All  of  which  is  a  long,  long  way  from  an 
investigation  of  the  possible  diminution  of 
food  fish  along  the  coast. 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  of  the  Fisheries 
Bureau  that  it  has  performed  inefficiently 
either  its  proper  wrork  or  the  added  activ- 
ities that  have  been  imposed  upon  it. 
For  all  I  know  it  may  be  and  is  a  great 
national  blessing,  and  managed  with 
maximum  skill,  intelligence  and  economy. 
I  hope  it  is.  I  cite  it  here  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  branch  of  governmental  activity 
that  has  grown  up  haphazard  from  a  small 
beginning  to  be  a  great,  costly,  far-spreading 
enterprise  that  by  its  own  confession  is 
overlaid  with  duties,  functions  and  activities 
unrelated  to  its  legitimate  and  essential 
business — the  care,  propagation  and  study 
of  all  manner  of  food  fish.  The  supply  of 
food  fish  along  the  coast  is  one  thing,  and 
the  "terrestrial  and  arboreal  fur  bearers  of 
Alaska  "  are  another,  wJiile  the  maintenance 
of  good  roads,  schools  and  landing  facilities 
for  the  natives  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands  is 
something  else  again  for  a  fish  commission 
to  bother  its  head  about. 

Official  Confessions 

"Coordination"  is  a  tired,  haggard, 
nervous  wreck  of  a  word  that  was  nearly 
worked  to  death  at  Washington  during  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  dollar-a-year  words  to  come  forward  to 
do  war  work,  and  it  was  worn  to  a  frazzle. 
I  hate  to  drag  the  poor  wan  thing  out  from 
the  quiet  retreat  in  my  dictionary  where  it 
has  been  resting  and  recuperating,  but  I 
must  say  that  this  lack  of  coordination, 
lack  of  organization,  duplication,  ineffi- 
ciency, waste,  and  haphazard  hodge-podge 
structure  of  the  national  governmental 
machine  is  no  secret  to  those  at  Washing- 
ton who  run  and  manage  it  for  us,  and  who 
are  even  more  directly  responsible  than  we 
are  for  the  condition  into  which  it  has 
fallen. 

I  submit  pleas  of  avoidance  and  confes- 
sion from  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  It  is  a  matter 
of  proved  and  confessed  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  men  we  have  hired  to  run  the 
machine  and  have  kept  year  after  year  in 
places  of  trust  and  power  and  responsibility. 
They  haven't  kept  up  the  plant.  The  form 
of  organization  is  grotesquely  inadequate. 
The  morale  of  the  working  force  is  badly 
impaired,  as  I  have  set  forth  at  length  in 
this  publication  in  previous  articles.  We 
have  paid  the  price  for  this,  grossly  and 
hugely,  in  money  and  in  poor  service.  This 
has  been  costly  negligence  on  our  part. 

I  said  I  had  confessions.  Here  they  are, 
Reed  Smoot,  Republican,  and  a  senator 
from  Utah,  speaking: 

"The  administrative  branches  of  the 
Government  have  undergone  no  funda- 
mental change  since  the  organization  was 
devised  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

"  No  other  government  in  the  world  could 
have  gone  on  as  ours  has  done  and  paid  the 
bills  involved  in  our  wasteful  methods  of 
administration.  We  have  been  able  to  do 
it  because  this  country  has  had  resources 
and  wealth  unparalleled.  But  the  war  has 
brought  us  at  last  to  realize  that  these  will 
not  last  always.  .  .  .  We  need  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  whole  situation  de  novo 
by  a  committee  of  men  willing  to  recognize 
that  it  is  a  task  of  day  and  night  for  a  year, 
and  very  likely  two  years.   .   .  . 

"There  is  endless  duplication  of  work 
among  different  departments,  and  even  in 
the  same  department.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
same  through  all  the  government  functions, 
and  now,  when  the  burden  of  carrying  our 
enormous  debt  is  weighing  on  the  people, 
we  can  no  longer  neglect  to  give  it  con- 
sideration." 

When  he  said  these  things  Mr.  Smoot 
wa3  urging  a  concrete  proposal  to  bring 
about  the  reformation  so  badly  needed. 

And  now  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for 
seven  years  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  n-jw  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice  President: 

"The  entire  system  or  relationship  which 
exists  between-  Congress  and  the  executive 
departments  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Let 
me  illustrate:  I  made  an  offer  this  spring 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  telling  them  that 
I  would  to-morrow  discharge  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  employees  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment if  they,  the  committees,  would  give 
me  complete  authority  to  take  one-half  of 
the  salaries  of  the  employees  so  discharged 
and  add  it  to  the  salaries  of  the  other  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  employees  still  left  in 


the  department.  ...  Of  course,  how- 
ever, under  the  present  system  Congress 
would  not  think  of  giving  executive  discre- 
tion of  this  kind. 

"Congress,  for  various  reasons,  has  so 
tied  the  hands  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  Government  that  they  have  no  discre- 
tion in  the  fundamental  questions  of  em- 
ployment. .  .  .  My  own  wonder  is  that, 
considering  the  existing  circumstances,  the 
employees  of  the  Government  are  as  effi- 
cient as  they  actually  are.  Congress  legis- 
lates for  every  minute  item  of  employ- 
ment. .  .  .  There  is  a  lot  of  work  being 
done  in  other  departments  which  ought 
properly  to  be  under  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  same  way  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  done  by  the  Navy  Department  which 
could  perfectly  properly  be  transferred  to 
other  departments. 

"After  seven  years  down  here  in  an  exec- 
utive position,  ...  I  cannot  help  the 
conclusion  that  our  governmental  methods 
are  cumbersome  and  wasteful.  The  first 
improvement  must  come  in  what  is,  after 
all,  the  source  of  governmental  activities— 
that  is,  the  legislative  branch.  ...  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  need  a  revision  of  the 
present  methods  of  making  appropriations. 
This  must  come  from  Congress.  We  need 
also  a  reclassification  and  redistribution  of 
the  work  of  the  executive  departments. 
This  can  only  come  if  Congress,  working  in 
accord  with  itself  and  with  the  executives, 
will  discuss  the  whole  question  simultane- 
ously and  not  merely  piecemeal." 

Well,  there  you  are !  A  Republican  who 
has  been  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  for  seventeen  years,  and  a 
Democrat  who  has  been  in  the  executive 
branch  for  seven  years,  both  telling  the 
same  story  of  how  badly  the  national  busi- 
ness is  managed. 

The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  our  agents 
and  representatives  at  Washington  who 
have  neglected  our  interests  and  let  this 
waste  and  inefficiency  run  on  year  after 
year  pay  no  penalty.  We  pay  the  piper  to 
the  tune  of  millions  and  billions — literally 
that  much.  And  the  condition  will  endure 
until  we  make  a  real  roar  about  it.  Con- 
gress increasingly  shakes  its  head  over  the 
situation  and  brings  in  various  proposals  of 
reform,  and  says  how  wrong  it  all  is;  but 
lacking  a  lively,  inflamed  public  pressure 
nothing  gets  done. 

Projects  of  one  sort  and  another,  resolu- 
tions and  bills  are  pending  in  Congress 
now,  designed  to  remedy  this  whole  condi- 
tion. A  start  has  been  made  on  a  budget 
in  the  House,  an  inquiry  has  been  made 
into  the  jumbled  pay  scale  of  government 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
condition  of  the  postal  employees  has  been 
investigated,  but  all  to  no  definite  end  or 
purpose.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
job  will  be  tackled  in  real  earnest  until  the 
new  Congress  comes  in  next  March. 

The  Taft  Commission 

Mr.  Taft  was  the  only  President  I  ever 
knew  who  recognized  his  personal  respon- 
sibility as  chief  magistrate  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  administration  of  the  entire 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  We 
have  not  had  in  our  time  a  President  who 
was  a  business  man  or  who  had  close  ac- 
quaintance with  business  methods.  The 
chief  executives  have,  for  the  most  part, 
not  been  executives  as  that  term  is  now 
understood.  Anything  but.  They  regarded 
the  governmental  machine  as  one  regards 
a  hired  motor  car— a  piece  of  mechanism  in 
whi  ch  to  get  somewhere,  andwithnothought 
of  its  power-transmission  system  or  econ- 
omy of  operation. 

Mr.  Taft  did  sense  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  an  organization  whose  activi- 
ties are  almost  as  varied  as  those  of  the 
entire  business  world.  The  operations  of 
the  Government  affect  the  interest  of  every 
person  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  Its  gross  expenditures 
amount  to  something  over  $4,000,000,000 
annually.  Not  counting  the  Army  and 
Navy,  more  than  400,000  persons  are  hired 
to  carry  on  its  routine  administrative  work. 

As  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out,  this  great  or- 
ganization has  never  been  studied  in  detail 
as  one  piece  of  administrative  mechanism. 
No  comprehensive  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  list  its  many  activities  or  to  group 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  clear 
picture  of  what  the  Government  is  doing. 
No  satisfactory  statement  has  ever  been 
published  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole.  With  large 
interests  at  stake,  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive have  never  had  all  the  information 


which  should  be  currently  available  if  the 
most  intelligent  direction  is  to  be  given  to 
the  daily  national  business. 

Congress,  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
trative officers  are  attempting  to  discharge 
their  duties  without  full  information  as  to 
the  agencies  through  which  the  work  of  the 
Government  is  being  performed.  In  the 
past,  services,  agencies,  bureaus,  what  not, 
have  been  created  one  by  one  as  exigencies 
have  seemed  to  demand,  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  any  scheme  of  organization  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole.  Until  the 
head  of  a  department  is  called  upon  to  deal 
exclusively  with  matters  falling  in  but  one 
or  very  few  distinct  fields,  effective  super- 
vision and  control  are  impossible. 

Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  all  this  and  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  change  it.  With  what 
result?  Why,  just  exactly  none.  Congress 
was  cold.  The  public — meaning  you  and 
me — was  colder.  We  didn't  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  project,  and  therefore  Congress 
politely  yawned  it  away  into  the  tall  grass 
and  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Taft  was  given  enough 
money  to  employ  an  efficiency  and  economy 
commission  and  to  make  an  inquiry  "into 
the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  executive  departments  and  other 
government  establishments,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  changes 
found  to  be  desirable  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  executive  action  alone." 

Desire  to  Soothe  the  Public 

The  inquiry  was  made  and  the  changes 
recommended,  but  nothing  has  ever  been 
done  about  it.  There  has  been  no  change 
for  the  better  since  these  recommendations 
were  made  eleven  years  ago.  This  economy 
and  efficiency  commission  was  very  con- 
servative and  cautious.  It  took  Mr.  Taft's 
view  that  the  problem  of  good  administra- 
tion is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  at  one 
time.  It  is  a  continuously  present  one. 
This  commission,  made  up  of  excellent  men, 
suggested  that  the  revenue-cutter  service 
be  abolished  and  its  activities  be  taken  over 
by  other  services.  It  was  estimated  that 
by  so  doing  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  could  be  made. 

Another  report  recommended  that  the 
lighthouse  and  life-saving  services  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  bureau  instead  of,  as 
at  that  time,  by  two  bureaus  located  in  dif- 
ferent departments.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  consolidation  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  yearly. 

The  abolition  of  the  returns  office,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  was  recommended, 
at  an  estimated  direct  saving  of  about 
$25,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  a  large  in- 
direct economy  in  the  reduction  of  work  to 
be  performed  in  the  several  offices. 

The  consolidation  of  the  six  auditing 
offices  of  the  Treasury  and  the  inclusion  in 
the  auditing  system  of  the  seven  naval 
officers  who  audited  customs  accounts  at 
the  principal  ports,  was  urged.  The  change 
was  expected  to  produce  an  immediate 
saving  of  at  least  $135,000  yearly. 

From  this  modest  start  other  changes 
and  reforms  and  savings  were  to  be  made. 

But  we  weren't  interested  in  the  high 
cost  of  government  or  the  high  cost  of 
living  eleven  years  ago.  Mr.  Taft  didn't 
get  a  rise  out  of  us.  He  didn't  have  much 
of  a  pull  with  Congress,  either,  poor  man, 
and  all  his  inquiry  went  for  nothing  as  far 
as  any  action  was  concerned. 

He  and  his  commission  did  bring  out  and 
establish,  however,  certain  facts  and  con- 
ditions. It  was  a  trustworthy  and  compe- 
tent investigation  as  far  as  it  went.  It  offers 
a  starting  point  for  any  inquiry  that  may 
be  undertaken  now.  That  is  something  to 
the  good. 

There  is  a  patent  disposition  in  Congress 
now  to  take  the  whole  problem  of  the 
routine  administrative  processes  of  the 
Government  under  consideration  and  see 
how  best  to  improve  them.  It  is  only  a 
good  impulse  at  present,  growing  out  of  a 
desire  to  soothe  the  public  restiveness  under 
high  taxes.  Whether  anything  really  worth 
while  will  come  out  of  it  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  degree  of  interest  you  display. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  show  that 
you  know  that  the  national  business  is 
mismanaged  and  costs  too  much,  and  that 
you  are  tired  of  it,  there  will  be  quick  action. 

Otherwise — well,  things  have  rocked 
along  since  Alexander  Hamilton's  day,  and 
they  can  rock  along  a  few  more  years  so 
long  as  we  are  content  to  pay  and  ask  no 
questions. 

"As  you  like  it,"  said  Shakspere,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  quotable. 


,  pes 
or  the  Air— 

A  MERICAN  vision  built  the 
great  Transcontinental 
Railways — vision  that  saw  prairie 
lands  a'bloom  with  thriving  towns 
when  great  steel  arteries  should 
connect  the  Heart  of  the  East 
with  the  Heart  of  the  West. 

American  vision  foresaw  victory 
over  time,  space  and  congested 
traffic  when  the  invisible  transpor- 
tation  lines  of  the  air  should  link 
town  and  country  as  definitely  as 
rails  connect  them. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 
with  twelve  years"  aeronautic  ex' 
perience  in  building  and  flying 
back  of  it,  is  prepared  to  furnish 
information  on  all  Cargoes  of  the 
Air. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Contractor  to  the  U.  S.  cArmy,  and 
Tost  Office  Department 
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Home 


Every  one  finds  true  satisfaction  in  establishing  a 
permanent  home  and  enjoys  the  never  ending  pleas- 
ure of  making  it  complete.  There  is  new  delight  in 
every  added  beauty  and  attraction.  So  periodically, 
changes  are  made  to  keep  an  inviting  atmosphere. 
Much  depends  upon  paints  and  varnishes  used  in- 
side and  outside  for  their  protective  and  decorative 
value.  The  better  the  paint  and  varnish,  the  greater 
the  dividends  in  satisfaction. 

MASURY 

Paints  and\&rnishes 

are  of  first  quality,  so  guaranteed,  and  have  been 
since  1835.  There  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  Masury 
"second."  You  are  sure  of  full  satisfaction  and  full 
value  in  long  wear  when  you  use  Masury  Paints  and 
Varnishes.  There  is  a  Masury  Paint  and  Varnish 
for  every  known  requirement.  The  best  known 
members  of  our  quality  family  are  the  Masury  Big 
Six,  and  this  is  led  by  Cosmolac,  that  one  varnish 
for  every  purpose. 


Cosmolac  is  for  use  indoors  or  out.  It  covers  all  surfaces  like  glass. 
It  gives  protection  against  all  weathers,  against  soap  or  soap- 
powder.  Cosmolac  is  not  affected  by  heat,  steam,  hot  or  cold 
water  nor  marred  by  scuffing  heels.  It  stays  brilliant  and  satiny 
as  the  brush  leaves  it  and  will  not  turn  white  or  cloudy.  It  does 
not  craze,  crack,  blister  or  peel. 

Masury  Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors  for  walls  and  broad 
surfaces.  They  dry  without  gloss,  without  brush  marks.  Soft 
and  restful  to  the  eye  and  endure  in  a  way  peculiar  to  all  Masury 
products.    Easily  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 

Masury  China  Gloss  White  Enamel  is  really  white.  It  covers 
woodwork  with  a  smooth,  hard  coat  that  shimmers  like  moonlit 
water.  It  is  easily  kept  clean  and  is  not  dulled  by  soap  and 
water.  And  it  is  as  good  for  use  on  metals  as  it  is  for  woodwork. 

Masury  Liquid  House  Paints  cannot  be  surpassed  for  outdoor 
use.  They  stay  fresh  and  bright  through  severe  weather  punish- 
ment because  they  are  pure  lead  and  zinc  paints — and  so 
guaranteed.    Many  colors  and  tones. 

Masury  Pure  Colors  in  Oil  are  standard  products  used  by  first 
class  painters  for  tinting  white  lead  and  zinc  in  mixing  of  paint 
for  first  grade  work.  They  enjoy  renown  because  they  are  true 
to  name  and  nicety  of  requirement.  Specify  their  use  by  your 
painter  for  satisfaction  from  every  point  of  view. 

Masury  Superfine  Colors  are  for  use  on  motor  cars,  coaches  and 
carriages.  Insist  upon  them  for  your  vehicle  and  you  will  get 
a  first  class  result.  Only  a  first  class  mechanic  should  use 
them.  Masury  Superfine  Colors  are  used  by  the  builders  of 
the  very  finest  of  motor  cars. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  25  cents,  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and  postage,  and  we'll  mail  our  fine 
book  "The  Partnership  of  Paint."  It  treats  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  Paints  and  Varnishes — 
and  would  bring  a  dollar  in  any  book  store.  Address  us,  please,  at  50  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


J olinW  Masury  &  Son 

Broofelyn,N.Y. 

Newport  •  Chicago  •  Minneapolis  •  Sao.  Francisco 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 


above  the  eastern  woods.  The  sparkling 
serenity  of  the  afternoon  was  lost  in  an 
intensified  stillness  and  sense  of  heavy 
impending  calamity. 

"Rain,"  Beaver  observed;  "very  soon." 
And  at  that  moment  Graves  felt  a  strike  so 
savage  that  he  thought  he  had  hooked  a 
stump. 

That  it  was  a  maskinonge  the  fish's  leap 
into  space  immediately  proved;  it  jumped 
again  and  again,  shaking  its  long  jaw  and 
falling  back  with  a  crash  loudly  audible 
against  the  approaching  storm.  Beaver 
turned  the  canoe  into  the  deeper  water 
beyond. 

"Twenty,  do  you  think?"  Lynn  Graves 
asked  anxiously,  watching  the  red  silk 
twisted  into  his  line  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  flash  through  the  agate  guides  of  the 
rod. 

"Thirty,"  the  other  asserted;  "maybe 
thirty-five;  maybe  more." 

Whatever  the  'nonge  might  weigh,  it  was, 
he  realized,  the  heaviest  he  had  ever 
played,  larger  than  any  he  had  yet  seen. 
The  strain,  the  struggle,  continued,  it 
seemed,  indefinitely;  the  fish  sulked  in  the 
depths  and  thrashed  on  the  surface.  Lynn 
got  exasperated  and  then  weary,  his  wrists 
burned  with  the  tension,  and  his  excite- 
ment, his  pleasure,  sank  into  a  dull  hatred 
of  the  force  tirelessly  dragging  at  his  arms. 

In  the  end,  with  a  revival  of  his  interest, 
he  brought  the  maskinonge  up  to  the 
canoe,  and  Beaver,  waiting  with  a  club 
carved  and  stained  in  the  semblance  of  a 
grotesque  head,  hit  the  long  wallowing 
shape  once  above  the  gills  and  dragged  it 
safely  in. 

Their  pleasure,  however,  was  brought  to 
a  period  by  a  loud  patter  of  rain  on  the 
water  and  a  crashing  stab  of  lightning. 
The  shore,  the  woods,  under  the  storm, 
were  vividly,  chalkily  green,  the  water  was 
blackly  purple  and  a  wall  of  wind  struck 
them  before  they  dragged  the  canoe  up  a 
narrow,  steep  beach.  Turning  it  over,  Lynn 
Graves  and  his  companion  crawled  beneath 
its  shelter  as  a  deluge  of  rain  fell  with  a 
reverberating  shock.  It  drummed  on  the 
canoe  and  ran  in  rivulets  by  Graves'  el- 
bows and,  he  saw,  spread  dark  wet  patches 
on  the  Indian's  shirt;  these,  adhering  to 
the  body  underneath,  emphasized  Beaver's 
spare  muscular  strength,  the  rippling  flat- 
ness of  his  back  and  the  beauty  of  his 
shoulders.  Beside  him  Graves  felt  himself 
thick  and  clumsy  and  inept;  weak,  really. 
He  had  need,  for  sheer  existence,  of  all  his 
superiority  of  mind;  the  force  of  govern- 
ment was  for  him  a  fortunate  thing,  since  in 
any  direct  opposition  to  Wesley  Beaver,  in 
a  reduction  to  the  simplest  personal  terms, 
the  Indian  could  break  him  like  a  rotten 
stick. 

He  wondered  a  little  at  the  stupid  pa- 
tience of  the  despoiled  Ojibways  of  the  earth 
until  he  realized  that  they  had  been  swept 
aside  by  just  such  a  flood  as  was  descending 
about  them;  the  inchoate  mass,  the  name- 
less flood,  had  drowned  the  individual.  The 
rain  over,  soon  lost  in  an  aureate  glow,  a 
lake  and  islands  of  gold,  he  was  again 
struck  by  Beaver's  mouth.  It  was  finer 
than  he  had  first  thought,  sensitive  rather 
than  actually  weak;  it  was  the  other  im- 
perturbable features  which  made  it  seem 
negative.  Still,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
mouth  for  Wesley  Beaver. 

Graves  asked  suddenly  if  he  were  mar- 
ried and  the  other  replied  in  a  negative 
monosyllable.  Lynn  continued,  develop- 
ing his  query  in  a  jocular  strain;  but  he 
soon  paused  under  the  unwavering  silent 
gravity  facing  him  in  the  canoe.  He  had  an 
absurd  disturbed  sense  of  being  imperti- 
nent and  lapsed  into  a  muteness  unbroken 
until  the  canoe  swung  gently  against  the 
float  at  Oak  Island. 

There,  weighing  the  maskinonge,  he  saw 
the  scales  pull  out  to  thirty,  thirty-five, 
thirty-six  and  a  half  pounds.  It  was  the 
largest  'nonge,  Beaver  told  him,  that  had 
■  been  seen  in  Quamba  Lake.  This,  Graves 
thought,  required  some  special  recognition; 
I  and  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  he  gave 
;the  Indian  a  larger  sum  than  ordinarily  he 
,could  have  justified.  The  younger  man 
smiled,  with  a  relenting  from  his  remote- 
BH 

"I  am  going  to  be  married,"  he  acknowl- 
edged; "pretty  soon,  perhaps,  if  we  catch 
any  more  big  fish." 

A  breeze  was  moving  steadily  across  the 
lake  toward  the  Ojibway  village,  and  Graves 
watched  him  as  he  rigged  an  informal  sail. 


Lying  back  in  the  canoe,  with  the  paddle 
for  rudder,  Wesley  Beaver  left  behind  a 
slight  pungent  trail  of  smoke  from  his  pipe. 


1YNN  found  himself,  after  dinner,  prac- 
1  tically  excluded  from  a  conversation 
because  of  his  unfamiliarity  with  its  terms, 
his  ignorance  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
stable;  and,  aware  of  a  resentment  which 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  be- 
come increasingly  perceptible  and  fixed,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Oak  Island  at 
the  first  possible  opportunity.  It  wasn't 
that  his  pleasure  in  the  place,  in  Lake 
Quamba,  had  lessened;  but  with  every  de- 
sire to  the  contrary  he  couldn't  finally  feel 
at  ease  with  the  Bassetts.  Not  that  they, 
were  deficient  in  courtesy  or  showed  any 
feeling  but  a  complete  willingness  to  accept 
him;  no,  it  was  on  such  occasions  as  to- 
night, when,  with  no  will  on  their  part,  he 
was  made  to  feel  outside  even  the  circle  of 
his  sister,  that  his  discomfort  became  acute. 

He  was,  he  hoped,  sensible,  and  not  sen- 
sitive, at  bottom.  God  knew  that  he  had 
no  social  ambition;  nor  did  he  accuse  Ettie 
of  such  a  second-rate  attitude.  These  were, 
by  temperament,  her  people,  and  they 
weren't  his;  there  was  nothing  more  to 
that!  What  stood  out  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  in  his  minor  dilemma  was 
that  he  didn't,  he  couldn't,  like  them.  Try 
as  he  might  to  approve,  to  be  amused  by 
their  liberty  from  many  restrictions,  he 
was,  like  Sanford's  Indian,  shocked.  Even 
his  private  delight  at  the  romantically 
polite  atmosphere  was  swallowed  up  in  his 
discomfort. 

Lynn  Graves  was,  too,  in  spite  of  his 
self-assertions  to  the  contrary,  rasped  by 
his  failure  to  be  absorbed  here.  He  grew 
critical  of  Mrs.  Bassett,  a  middle-aged 
woman  and  mother,  with  her  shoulders 
bare  but  for  a  cloud  of  pink  tulle;  Sanford, 
on  the  other  count,  was  far  too.  secure, 
conceited,  for  his  years.  After  all,  they 
were  nothing  in  the  great  world  outside  the 
race  tracks-  and  dinner  dances,  while  he, 
Graves  .  .  .  He  ended  this  train  of  thought 
abruptly,  impatient  now  at  himself  for 
having  been  swept  into  such  a  shrill,  petty 
frame  of  mind.  He  was  standing  before  the 
house  under  the  gallery.  The  wind  had 
almost  ceased,  there  was  only  a  vague  stir 
high  above  in  the  trees,  and  away  from  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  camp  the  water,  the 
tree  trunks,  the  paths  were  clearly  visible. 

He  walked  away  from  the  buildings,  to 
one  side,  toward  the  rear  of  the  camp  rather 
than  the  float,  until  he  came  to  where  the 
way  ended  sharply  at  the  lake.  There  at 
once  he  saw  the  tall,  motionless  figure  of 
a  woman,  who,  turning,  showed  him  a  pale, 
intent  face,  which,  to  himself,  he  immedi- 
ately identified  as  Margaret  Tyler. 

"No,"  he  told  her,  conscious  of  her  de- 
cision to  move  away,  "you  stay  and  I'll 
walk  on,  if  necessary.  I  suspect  that  I  don't 
belong  here." 

She  replied  diffidently,  but  in  a  clearly 
articulated  speech  like  Wesley  Beaver's, 
that  of  course  he  did.  "I  came  out  for  a — 
a  little  space." 

It  was  an  interesting  confession  and, 
frankly  studying  her,  he  was  further  en- 
gaged by  what  he  discovered.  No  one 
without  obvious  insincerity  could  have 
called  her  beautiful  or  even  pretty;  her 
face  was  too  harsh  for  youth,  it  was  at  once 
too  strongly  marked  and  devoid  of  expres- 
sion; but  she  had  a  quality  of  repose,  a 
quietness  like  the  hemlock  at  night,  that 
made  the  rest  seem  unimportant.  It  fas- 
cinated him  to  observe,  as  well,  that  while 
Beaver  was  in  type  an  Indian  who  showed 
only  a  single  trace  of  white  blood,  Margaret 
Tyler  was  in  appearance  a  white  woman 
who  bore  but  an  intangible  suggestion 
of  her  Ojibway  ancestry.  Intangible  but 
strong!  In  a  white  waist  and  dark  skirt, 
with  her  dark  hair  coiled  on  top  her  head, 
she  still  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  night 
and  setting. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on  pro- 
saically, "neither  of  us  need  move;  I  think 
we  both  came  out  here  for  the  same  reason  — 
for  space.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  choked 
in  the  house.  This,"  he  said  in  a  surpris- 
ing rush  of  confidence,  "is  not  my  life. 
I  don't  mean  the  lake  so  much  as  the  camp. 
You  see,  I  work;  I've  worked  a  great  deal 

and  very  hard,  and  I  can't  get  used  to  " 

He  stopped  awkwardly  at  the  possi- 
bility of  seeming  to  discuss  his  hosts, 
his,  in  a  way,  prospective  family,  with  a 


Confess  a  Corn 

and  millions  can  now  tell  you 
how  to  end  it 

Millions  of  people  in  the  past  few  years  have  learned 
that  corns  are  needless. 

Corns  are  not  one-half  so  common  as  they  used  to  be. 
And  the  time  is  coming  when  a  corn  will  be  a  rarity. 

Those  millions  now  use  Blue-jay.  Some  use  the  plas- 
ter, some  the  liquid.  Either  form  is  applied  in  a  jiffy — 
by  a  touch.  Then  the  pain  stops — the  corn  is  forgotten. 
In  a  little  time  it  loosens  and  comes  out. 

This  is  the  scientific  method — the  modern  way  of 
dealing  with  a  corn.  1 1  is  supplanting  old-time  methods 
which  are  harsh  and  incorrect. 

1 1  is  produced  in  a  laboratory  whose  surgical  dressings 
have  a  world-wide  fame. 

With  the  dainty  shoes  of  nowadays,  corns  can  hardly 
be  prevented.  But  the  pain  can  be  stopped  and  the  corn 
can  be  quickly  removed. 

The  suffering  can  all  be  avoided. 

Prove  that  tonight.  Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Then 
you  will  know,  as  millions  do,  that  nursing  corns  is  folly. 

Blue=jay 

Plaster    or  Liquid 
The   Scientific   Corn  Ender 


In  two  forms  now — 
plaster  and  liquid 


Ask  for  the  form 
you  like  best 
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60  Dishes 
in  a 

40-cent  Package 


Saves  You  $5 

When  served  in  place  of  meats 

The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  serves  about  60  dishes.  Sixty  servings 
of  meat,  eggs,  fish,  etc.,  would,  on  the  average,  cost  you  $5  more. 

Then  figure  nutrition.  The  Quaker  Oats  package  supplies  6,221  calories 
of  food.  In  meat,  eggs  and  fish,  on  the  average,  those  calories  would  cost 
about  nine  times  as  much. 

Figure  food  value.  The  oat  is  the  supreme  food— almost  the  ideal  food 
in  balance  and  completeness.  It  is  a  food  which  young  and  old  should  eat 
at  least  once  daily.   

Quaker  Oats,  for  many  years,  has  been  the  world's  best  breakfast.  Today 
it  offers  another  appeal  by  so  reducing  food  cost. 

Note  the  cost  comparisons  below. 


40c 


The  other  necessary  foods  are  fig- 
ured on  prices  at  this  writing.  Mark 
what  you  save  when  Quaker  Oats  is 
made  your  basic  breakfast. 


60  dishes  Quaker  Oats 
cost  40  cents 


$720 


Cost  per  1,000 
Calories 


Quaker  Oats 
Average  meats 
Average  fish 
Vegetables  - 


-  -    -  6%c 

-  -  -  45c 
...  50c 

-  11c  to  75c 


60  chops  would  cost  $7.20 


$5 


60  servings  of  meat  would 
cost  $5 


$5 


60  serving*  of  fish  would 
cost  $5 


Made  to  Delight 

This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen 
grains  only— just  the  rich,  plump, 
flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds 
from  a  bushel.  The  result  is  a  delight- 
ful dish  at  no  extra  cost.  Get  it  for 
your  people's  sake. 


Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Package*  with  Removable  Cover 


woman  brought  in  to  do  the  sewing.  She 
laughed,  superior,  in  her  lack  of  ulterior 
thought,  to  nim. 

"I  couldn't  say  that  because  you  know 
Indians  are  only  lazy.  It's  true  too.  I  just 
want,  I  don't  understand  what  I  do  want." 

Her  voice  trailed  into  silence  and  she 
gazed  out  over  the  lake  with  hands  loosely 
clasped  before  her.  In  the  full  light  of  day, 
he  told  himself,  she'd  be  positively  ugly — or 
rather  her  face  was  ugly;  her  body  .  .  . 
But  it  was  her  air,  the  remarkable  com- 
posure of  her  being,  that  always  triumphed 
over  all  the  rest. 

She  tranquilized  him;  he  had  a  strong 
impulse  to  stay  and  talk  to  her. 

"This  was  entirely  yours  once,"  he  ob- 
served with  a  sweep  of  the  arm. 

"We  didn't  keep  it,"  she  replied  philo- 
sophically; "and  now  I  wonder  if  we  want 
it;  or,  anyway,  I  wonder  if  I  do.  The  men 
guide,  and  that's  something  like  the  old 
life.  They're  mostly  content;  nearly  all  are. 
I  suppose  the  women's  life  hasn't  changed 
on  the  outside  either;  I'm  more— more  un- 
certain than  the  others." 

She  gave  him  suddenly  a  glance  that  was 
almost  startled,  and  Graves  met  her  eyes 
with  a  steady  question. 

"If  you  could  decide  what  you  wanted  it 
would  be  tremendously  useful;  it  would 
benefit  nearly  everyone,  and  me  especially." 

Her  fingers  rose  subconsciously  to  a 
string  of  bright  red  beads  about  her  throat. 
She  was,  he  saw,  hesitating  between  the 
desire  of  speech  and  the  instinct  to  with- 
draw, to  slip,  metaphorically,  away  into  the 
woods.  Her  face  grew  troubled  and  her 
breast  rose  sharply  with  an  acute  breath. 
Something  of  her  difficulty  was  communi- 
cated to  him,  together  with  the  formless 
conviction  that  the  moment  was  of  utmost 
gravity;  if  she  turned  away,  fled,  it  would 
be,  he  recognized,  final.  All  decision  lay 
wholly  with  her;  he  was  not  a  man  who 
could  pursue  a  woman  to  the  back  door, 
and  Margaret  Tyler,  he  felt,  couldn't  be  so 
recaptured. 

Her  hand  fell  away  to  her  side;  there  was 
a  relenting  of  her  entire  person. 

"But  you  should  tell  me,"  she  half  cried, 
making  for  them  both  her  decision;  "you 
have  so  much  the  advantage." 

He  told  her  that  together  perhaps  they 
might  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  Graves 
felt  that  this  was  very  possible;  he  was  ex- 
tremely eager  to  talk  to  Margaret— Mar- 
garet Tyler.  Already  she  had  rested  him;  a 
new  feeling  stirred  in  him  that  he  was  un- 
able to  grasp,  that  indeed  he  made  no 
effort  to  comprehend.  It  was  at  once  new 
and  in  accord  with  all  that  he  had  been, 
and  it  changed  him.  A  confused  business! 
More  than  anything  else  it  quickened  his 
sense  of  being  alive;  it  enhanced  the  still 
lake  and  gave  the  iterated  sound  of  a  whip- 
poorwill  in  the  evergreens  a  fresh  throbbing 
intensity.  At  once  he  thought  not  so  much 
of  the  present  moment  as  of  when,  how, 
he'd  see  her  again.  The  Bassetts  rarely 
came  to  this  part  of  their  island. 

"It  will  need  a  good  deal  of  discussion," 
he  warned  her  obscurely;  "  but  then,  it's  so 
important.  We  could  take  a  canoe  any 
evening." 

No  sooner  had  he  given  voice  to  his  pro- 
posal than  he  disliked  it  for  its  unavoidable 
resemblance  to  something  quite  different— 
the  back  door.  What  he  should  have  said, 
what  he  now  wished  he  had,  was  that 
they'd  canoe  at  midday,  before  the  noses 
of  all  the  Bassetts  imaginable. 

"Perhaps,"  she  agreed,  in  the  gloom. 

Her  acquiescence  oppressed  him  as  well. 
He  had  been  without  courage— yes,  a  little 
common;  but  at  the  verge  of  correcting 
what  he  found  blame  for  the  words  re- 
fused to  materialize.  Graves  couldn't,  he 
simply  couldn't,  paddle  away  from  the 
float,  from  Ettie  and  Sanford  and  Mrs. 
Bassett,  with  Margaret  Tyler. 


HE  MET  her  the  following  evening,  as 
soon  as  he  could  decently  and  incon- 
spicuously leave  the  others,  at  the  same 
place.  It  was  dark,  overclouded,  yet  they 
silently  moved  nearer  the  water,  to  a  seat 
and  screen  provided  by  an  old  half-fallen 
birch.  She  wore  a  dress  of  garnet,  which 
blended  absolutely  with  the  night,  con- 
sciously, he  thought,  taking,  the  place  of  her 
white  waist.  There  were  a  myriad  things 
he  wanted  to  say,  yet  singularly,  close  be- 
side her,  they  evaporated  in  a  mere  emo- 
tion of  gladness.  Margaret  Tyler,  it  was 
apparent,  having  made  her  decision,  was, 
in  contrast  with  him,  serene.  A  number  of 
troubles  assaulted  his  fundamental  satis- 
faction, but  no  more  his  regret  of  last  night. 


He  was  not  embarked  on  a  vulgar  intrigue, 
it  was  only  that  the  artificiality  of  the 
people  about  forced  them  to  

"I  thought  a  lot  about  you  to-day,"  she 
acknowledged,  "and  it  seemed  very  long. 
You  can  say  what  you  want  about  my  help- 
ing you,  but  it's  got  to  be  the  other  way. 
What,"  she  demanded,  turning  her  paleface 
to  Lynn  Graves,  "am  I  going  to  do?  You 
see,  I've  been  educated,  and  I've  worked  in 
Peterboro.  I've  met  things,  pretty  things, 
wanted  some  and  had  some,  and  I  don't 
know  if  I  can  get  married  and  settle  into  j 
the  village,  be  a  squaw.  It  could  be  easy  if 
I  knew  what  I  wanted,  or  felt  I  could  get  it, 
but  I  don't.  There's  nothing  I  can  say  to 

my  father  or  to  "    She  broke  off. 

"With  us  the  family  is  very  strong;  we 
must  obey  the  old  men.  We're  wards  of  the 
Dominion,  and  it  would  make  me." 

"How  about  me?"  he  demanded.  "I  ' 
have  a  want,  a  need,  as  big  as  yours.  I'm 
well  over  forty,  and  successful,  but  I  am 
not  contented.  I  suppose  I  am  lonely;  yes, 
in  part  you  could  call  it  that;  but  not  all. 
I  can  get  married  easily  enough;  I  could  if 
I  weren't  after  something  I've  never  seen. 
It's  this  way — I  don't  care  for  what  you'd 
call  a  squaw;  and  the  others  I  have  seen — 
suppose  we  say  at  Oak  Island — I  don't 
altogether  like.  The  truth  is  I'm  after  a 
part  of  each  in  one." 

His  speech  ran  out  and  he  found  himself 
staring  at  Margaret  Tyler,  who  was  equally 
intent  upon  him. 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  marriage  now,"  she 
explained;  "it's  deeper  than  that,  some 
things  are.  I  want  to  forget  it  and  look 
at  the  others.  Having  babies  and  cooking 
and  keeping  the  vegetable  patch  can  come 
at  any  time;  you  can  always  fall  back  on 
them.  Or  it  may  be  that  they're  it,  only 
very  different.  Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  wish  I 
hadn't  gone  to  school  or  known  Peterboro 
and  the  women,  the  houses,  there.  I'd 
rather  be  all  Indian  and  not  Irish  at  all." 

Graves  was,  he  told  her,  glad  that  she 
was  what  she  was— delightful.  This  lat- 
ter word,  spoken  without  premeditation, 
startled  them  both.  But  again  she  recov- 
ered first. 

"I  like  you  too,"  she  said.  "You  are  so 
serious;  a  man  should  be  that." 

This  pleased  him  until,  perversely,  he 
discovered  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  too 
serious  with  her.  His  feeling  was  more 
and  more  emotional,  instinctive.  Margaret 
Tyler  magnetized  him;  he  became  dimly 
aware  of  her  extraordinary  vitality,  her 
graceful  strength.  He  put  his  hand  over 
hers;  and,  turning  her  palm,  she  met  his ' 
grasp. 

"I'll  do  whatever  you  say,"  she  decided; 
and  her  words  with  the  contact  of  her 
warm  hand  gave  him  a  blurring  thrill. 

It  wasn't,  however,  an  affair  of  thrills, 
but— so  soon— far  more  serious.  This  real- 
ization bothered  him.  What  was  he  letting 
himself  in  for?  What  would  Ettie  think  if 
she  saw  him  sitting  out  in  the  dark,  hiding, 
in  fact,  and  holding  Margaret  Tyler's 
hand?  What  did  he  mean  by  it?  He 
wasn't  a  sentimental  youth;  the  age  when 
he  could  with  comparative  safety  do  such 
things  had  long  past. 

This  all  at  once  struck  him  as  being  more 
than  a  little  tragic,  that  he  should  be  lost  to 
the  years  of  idealism,  of  purity.  Lynn 
Graves  required  now  substance,  material 
reality;  he  couldn't,  for  example,  keep  on 
meeting  Margaret— in  his  thoughts  he  dis- 
pensed with  the  Tyler— in  the  dark,  as  he 
was  doing  at  present.  Nor  was  she,  what- 
ever her  age,  a  person  to  dally  with  an  idea, 
an  emotion.  She  was  dangerous.  Still  he 
didn't  want  to  escape,  except  to  such  a 
world  as  had  no  existence  in  fact,  where  he 
could  be  with  her  on  the  shore,  in  a  canoe, 
with  nothing  to  face,  nothing  to  decide. 

It  was  possible— and  the  thought  mo- 
mentarily chilled  his  growing  ardor— that 
he  was  falling  in  love  with  her,  a  conven- 
tional and  inadequate  phrase  for  a  most 
final  and  committing  fact.  He  felt  quite 
clearly  that  he  didn't  want  to  do  that;  it 
held  too  many  difficulties— Ettie  and  the 
Bassetts  and  Eastlake;  in  short,  the  entire 
circumstances  of  his  life.  She  was,  he  re- 
peated silently,  an  Indian,  an  unfortunate 
heritage  to  propagate.  Good  heaven,  how 
far  was  he  going? 

"Well?"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  query. 

"Maybe  it's  well  and  maybe  not,"  he 
replied  moodily.  She  rose  so  quickly  that, 
clasped,  their  hands  drew  him  forcibly  to 
his  feet.  "I  mean,"  he  explained  hurriedly, 
in  a  panic  at  the  chance  of  her  leaving  him, 
"  that  the  future's  as  dark  as  this  night.  It 
seems  that  I  have  helped  you  as  little  as 

(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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Lysol  Disinfectant,  in  Bottles 
25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 

Kills  disease  germs  that  menace  your 
health.  Prevents  germ  life  from 
breeding  and  spreading.  A  50c  bottle 
added  to  water  makes  5  -gallons  of 
powerful  disinfectant;  a  25c  bottle 
makes  2  gallons.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
25c  a  Cake 

Contains  the  necessary  proportion 
of  the  antiseptic  ingredients  of  Lysol 
Disinfectant  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  skin.  Also  soothing,  healing, 
and  helpful  for  improving  the  skin. 
Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  it, 
ask  him  to  order  it  for  you. 


OUR  SIGN  IS  OUR  BOND 


How  the  antiseptic 
quality  was  put  into 
shaving  cream 

T 


O  an  excellent  shav- 
ing-cream formula 
which  we  possessed  was, 
added  a  small  portion  of 
the  antiseptic  ingredients 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant. 

Lysol  Disinfectant,  as 
you  know,  is  a  dark  red 
liquid  used  extensively  in 
hospitals  and  in  thousands 
of  homes  to  insure  genu- 
ine cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  used 
in  your  home  now.  Ask 
your  wife. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream  is 
all  that  a  good  shaving 
cream  should  be  —  smooth, 
creamy,  lathers  freely, 
softens  the  beard  readily, 
and  prepares  the  skin  for 
a  clean,  cool  shave. 

Like  thousands  of^ 
other  men,  you  will 
like  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream,  whether  or 


not  you  believe  infection 
possible  through  shaving. 

The  small  cuts  and 
almost  invisible  abrasions 
that  so  frequently  occur 
during  a  quick  shave  are 
protected  from  infection. 

And,  in  addition,  any 
uncleanliness  that  may 
exist  on  the  razor- blade, 
strop,  brush,  cup,  or  hands 
will  be  eliminated  by  the 
antiseptic  properties  of 
this  splendid  shaving 
cream. 

In  the  same  way  that 
Lysol  Disinfectant  guards 
the  health  of  your  family, 
so  will  the  daily  use  of 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
guard  the  health  of  your 
skin.  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream,  Lysol  Disinfec- 
tant, and  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
are  sold  by  druggists 
everywhere. 


SHAVING  CREAM 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 
Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Canadian  A  fits:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  3  Co.,  limited,  10  Mi  Call  Street,  Toronto 


SAMPLES  FREE 

A  free  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
will  be  mailed  to  any  one  asking  for 
it.  Try  it  at  home  or  when  traveling 
— you  will  like  it  and  want  the  full- 
sized  tube.  Sample  of  Lysol  Toilet 
Soap  will  be  enclosed.  Merely  fill 
out  coupon,  clip,  and  mail,  or  send  a 
postcard. 


SHAVING 
CREAM 

[Contains  asmall 
Proportion  of 
ftne  antiseptic 
'  ingredients  of 

lysol  Disinfectant  <,< 
\  Keeps  razorand  a 
I  shaving  brush  » i 
laseptically  clean  | 
fandfreefromqenTi3Ci| 
*  A  Shaving  Cream  p 
andAntiseptic 

Face  Lotion  in  one 


MAKERS  OF! 

PGBeCO^ 

I  TOOTH  PASTE  \ 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
in  Tubes 

Contains  the  necessary  proportion  of 
the  antiseptic  ingredients  of  Lysol 
Disinfectant  to  render  the  razor, 
strop,  cup,  and  brush  aseptically 
clean,  guard  tiny  cuts  from  infection, 
and  give  an  antiseptic  shave.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  order  a 
supply  for  you. 
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LEHN  &  FINK.  Inc. 
Greenwich  and  Morton  Streets 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of  LYSOL 
SHAVING  CRKAM  and  LYSOL  TOILET  SOAP. 


Town  A  Stair  - 
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Look  for  the 
Gold  Seal 

All  the  satisfaction  that  a  rug 
can  give  is  in  Gold  Seal  Con- 
goleum;  and,  better  still,  all  that 
satisfaction  is  fully  guaranteed. 
The  Gold  Seal  Guarantee  means 
exactlywhatitsays—  yourmoney 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

It  means  that  for  little  money 
your  floors  can  be  covered  with 
the  cleanest,  most  sanitary,  du- 
rable, and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  artistic  rugs  that  were  ever 
guaranteed,  with  so  liberal  a 
money-back  pledgeof  satisfaction. 

The  Gold  Seal  is  Congoleum's 
identification  mark.  There  is 
only  one  grade  of  Congoleum, 
and  it  always  carries  the  Gold 
Seal  Guarantee  shown  below. 


The  rug  on  floor  is 
pattern  No.  346.  The 
6x9  foot  size  retails  at 
$9.75. 

1  've  never  had  such  an  easy  cleanmg  day  ! 

This  Congoleum  Rug  makes  the  biggest  difference  ! 

light  mopping  is  every  bit  of  cleaning  it  needs — and  to  think  of  the 
energy  I  used  to  waste  beating  those  old  fabric  rugs — dust-catchers  they  were  I 
I'm  so  glad  we  didn't  get  an  expensive  woven  rug!" 


Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  appeal  partic- 
ularly to  the  woman  who  has  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  artistic  and  economical  home  furnish- 
ing. The  designs  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  so  varied 
that  each  floor  in  the  house  can  be  suitably  covered 
with  one  of  the  splendid  patterns. 

They  are  tremendously  durable  and  their  firm, 
waterproof  surface  makes  them  absolutely  sanitary. 
And  another  thing  —  Congoleum  Rugs  lie  smooth 
•  and  even,  without  curling  up  at  the  edges. 

Congoleum  Art-Rugs  can  be  had  in  patterns  for 
every  room  and  in  popular  sizes  as  shown  below: 


3  x  AY2  feet  $2.40 
3x6  feet  3.20 
6x9     feet  9.75 


iy2x  9  feet  $11.85 
9  x  10H  feet  16.60 
9    x  12     feet  19.00 


Gold  Seal 


The  two  small  sizes  are  made  in  special  patterns 
and  are  so  convenient  for  those  places  where  there 
is  excessive  wear.  You  will  find  dozens  of  uses 
for  them  around  the  house.  And  think  how  inex- 
pensive they  are. 

Beautiful  Rug  Color  Chart  Free 

Don't  fail  to  write  us  for  this  rug  chart  that  shows 
the  full  line  in  actual  colors.  Our  Decorative  Service 
Department  will  gladly  help  you  in  selecting  the 
correct  pattern  for  any  room. 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and.  South  average  15%  higher  than  those 
quoted ;  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher.  All  prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

INCORPORATED 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MINNEAPOLIS         DALLAS  BOSTON 

KANSAS  CITY  MONTREAL 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Art-Rug  No.  362 


Art-Rugs 


Cold-Seal  Congoleum 
Art- Rug  No.  350 


(Continued  from  Page  62) 

you  have  me.  I  wonder  if  existence  can  be 
helped,  decided,  by  determination  or  con- 
scious effort.  Perhaps  the  power  under- 
neath is  all  there  is  for  safety;  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  rest  were  useless.  Sup- 
pose we  try  the  other,  the  first." 

She  didn't,  she  admitted,  understand 
him.  "Unless  you  mean  that  we  should 
follow  any  impulse?" 

"Not  every  one,"  he  returned,  combat- 
ing the  pressure  to  crush  her  in  his  arms. 

The  whippoorwill  now  exasperated  him; 
its  passion  seemed  positively  indecent. 
Graves  had  a  swift  hatred  of  Nature,  the 
arbitrary  will  of  which  seemed  bent  on  his 
snaring.  He  couldn't  kiss  and  get  away, 
he  repeated  mentally;  not  with  Margaret, 
largely  because  of  that  unknown,  unpre- 
dictable Ojibway  equation.  The  cross- 
breeding might  have  weakened  other  fiber, 
but  not  hers.  He  must  see  her  to-morrow 
night,  and  they  would  be  looking  for  him 
now;  again  he  would  prepare  the  camp 
for  a  longer  explained  absence — he'd  fish 
through  the  dark  in  the  narrows.  Graves 
could  paddle  well  enough  for  that. 

"We'd  better  go  in,"  he  said,  feeling  de- 
cidedly absurd,  since  such  a  realization 
should  have  been  expressed  by  her.  She 
agreed  with  a  listless  gesture.  "To-morrow," 
he  whispered,  close  by  her  cheek. 

"Why?"  she  whispered  in  return. 

"We've  got  so  much  to  talk  about." 

But  he  had  just  said  that  talking  was  no 
good! 

He  hadn't,  he  returned,  meant  that  ex- 
actly, not  altogether  that;  and,  after  all, 
what  else  was  there  to  do,  how  otherwise 
could  they  arrive  at  anything?  This  she 
was  unable  to  refute.  "Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me  in  a  canoe?  "  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  assured  him;  "why  not? 
A  canoe  is  very  simple,  you  only  have  to 
sit  down  and  keep  still.  We  never  fall  out 
of  them.  It  would  be  bad  if  we  did,  for 
hardly  anyone  at  the  village  can  swim. 
Wesley  Beaver  can't,  and  he's  guiding  you." 

This  struck  Graves  as  hardly  short  of 
ludicrous  and  forced  into  his  mind  the 
unpleasant  corollary  that  the  Ojibways 
didn't  like  water.  But  Beaver  was  an  ex- 
ception there  anyhow — a  very  clean  man. 
He  refused  to  consider  Margaret  in  the 
same  category. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  with  far  more  in- 
tentness  than  the  shortness  of  their  separa- 
tion warranted.  She  smiled.  He  had  never 
seen  that  before — Margaret  was  custom- 
arily grave — and  it  set  his  heart  to  a  sudden 
pounding.  He  wished  that  he  hadn't  re- 
leased her  hand,  and  was  afraid  to  take  it 
with  what  it  might  deliver  him  to  again ;  in 
his  hesitation  she  vanished  about  the  angle 
of  the  trees. 

VI 

IN  THE  darkness  of  his  room,  faintly 
pervaded  by  the  water  troubling  the 
shore,  the  stir  of  tree  tops,  he  thought,  in 
an  unavoidable  connection  with  his  im- 
mediate experience,  of  love.  He  had  al- 
ready discovered  the  poverty  of  that  term, 
its  insistence  on  a  single  aspect  of  the  widest 
possible  implications.  What  that  sentiment 
was  in  him  now,  brought  out  by  Margaret 
Tyler,  was  a  whole  welter  of  impulses  and 
necessities  and  desires;  it  touched  every 
side  of  his  life  and  being,  propounding  in- 
numerable questions.  Long  ago  he  might 
have  responded  in  adominant,  a  single  chord 
of  feeling,  in  the  past  he  had  lamented ;  but 
to-night  the  probable  future  of  an  admitted 
passion,  its  action  on  his  life,  his  associates 
and  home  and  his  probable  children  oc- 
cupied him. 

Even  considered  as  emotion,  his  state  was 
complicated  beyond  the  elementary  in- 
stinct for  procreation.  He  wanted,  he  told 
himself— for  the  moment  swept  to  the 
wildest  possibilities  of  his  speculations — a 
wife  at  once  serious  and  gay — Eastlake 
gilded  or  gowned  by  Oak  Island.  Mar- 
garet, it  grew  slowly  apparent  to  him,  on 
the  surface  anyhow,  almost  fulfilled  that 
requirement.  She  was  self-contained,  effi- 
cient, superior  in  body  and  inclinations, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  sharpened  his 
imagination.  He  thought  of  her  fantasti- 
cally as  his  wife,  not  in  Eastlake  but  in  the 
city  where  he  was  occupied;  there  she 
would  be  unique  and  interesting. 

"What  nonsense!"  he  said  half  aloud; 
and  fell  asleep,  to  wake  with  his  room 
flooded  with  sunlight  and  hismind  illumined 
by  the  vision  of  Margaret  Tyler. 

In  the  canoe  with  Beaver  he  had  an 
irresistible  wish  to  talk  about  her,  a  thing 
impossible  at  the  camp;  and  in  a  manner  of 
studied  casual  ness  he  remarked  that  he  had 
■een  her  at  Oak  Island.  "She  seemed  like 
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a  very  nice  girl  indeed."  Beaver's  gaze, 
flashing  from  side  to  side,  rested  on  him  for 
an  instant  and  then  regarded  the  wild  rice, 
still  prostrate  on  the  water  but  later  to 
grow  erect  and  fruitful,  through  which  they 
were  moving.  "I  suppose  she'll  marry  some 
'Jibway  and  go  to  seed  in  the  village.  A 
damned  shame."  He  was  busy  with  the 
endless  task  of  freeing  his  lure  from  weed. 
"She  has  a  lot  of  splendid  qualities  there's 
no  use  for  on  Lake  Quamba.  She  ought  to 
have  gone  on  from  Peterboro  and  seen  the 
world,  found  what  there  was  to  choose 
from.  Here  she'll  only  be  miserable  until 
she  loses  her  ability  to  feel." 

"Margaret  Tyler's  an  Indian,"  Beaver 
said  abruptly. 

"Some  of  her  is,  not  all,  not  even  much, 
but  it's  a  toss-up,  certainly,  which  part  of 
her  will  come  out  on  top.  Just  as,  in  a  way, 
it  is  with  you." 

Wesley  Beaver's  mouth  was  twisting  in  a 
torment  of  irresolution,  while  the  rest  of 
his  face — the  high  broad  cheek  bones  under 
bronzed  skin,  the  slanted  eyes,  the  low 
smooth  brow  with  a  sweeping  strand  of 
coarse  black  hair — was  as  fixed  as  the  head 
carved  on  the  club  with  which  he  killed  the 
maskinonge. 

"I  am  an  Indian,"  he  added  finally,  the 
clear  edge  of  his  voice  dulled,  rough. 

He  made  further  conversation  on  any 
topic,  even  'nonge,  impossible,  and  went  in 
for  lunch  sooner  than  usual.  The  sound  of 
his  ax  blows  rang  destructively  among  the 
fallen  timber  by  the  water;  and  after  his 
cooking  he  sat  for  a  long  while  gazing  across 
the  lake,  scarred  white  by  the  rising  wind. 
Lynn  Graves  hoped  that  it  would  subside 
before  evening  or  it  would  interfere  with 
the  announcement  of  his  projected  fishing. 

The  wind  didn't,  however,  decrease,  and  it 
was  against  the  remonstrance  of  Sanford 
that  he  stubbornly  paddled  away  from  the 
float.  The  other  stood  doubtfully  for  a 
breath  and  then  turned  back  to  the  camp, 
at  which  there  were  a  fresh  number  of 
guests;  young  men  with  an  enigmatic 
phraseology  and  irreproachable  flannels 
and  girls  who  carried  about  tumblers  of 
Scotch  and  soda  which  they  drank  over 
loosened  brown  harem  veils. 

Graves  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to 
see  Margaret,  and  when  she  stepped  from 
an  obscurity  into  the  canoe,  held  steady  at 
a  root,  he  was  conscious  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing relief;  a  delight,  really.  They  said 
nothing  as  he  forced  the  canoe  away  from 
the  island;  and  for  half  an  hour  he  was  fully 
occupied  in  getting  them  to  the  shelter  of  a 
long  protected  passage.  Once  there  he  laid 
his  paddle  across  the  thwarts  and  comfort- 
ably lighted  a  cigarette.  Margaret  he  could 
see  dimly.  The  night,  he  realized,  enor- 
mously increased  her  potency;  she,  too, 
was  dark  in  spirit,  enveloped  with  mystery 
and  possessing  depths,  reaches,  impossible 
to  foresee. 

"What's  been  going  on  in  your  mind?" 
he  demanded. 

"You!" 

Her  reply  at  once  filled  him  with  happi- 
ness and  a  remote  oppression.  He  was  no 
longer  a  boy;  this  wouldn't  do;  it  couldn't 
go  on  indefinitely,  without  an  admitted 
purpose  and  honesty.  He,  Lynn  Graves, 
wasn't  an  unprincipled  seducer;  he  had 
no  will  to  experiment  with  mere  sensation 
or  invite  the  sting  of  cheap  dissatisfaction. 
He  wanted,  with  all  his  heart,  to  find  con- 
tentment, purpose,  the  solution  of  his 
awakened  and  disturbed  feelings.  He  must 
be  careful  to  say  nothing  that  would  lead 
to  Margaret's  misunderstanding  him,  not 
on  the  score  of  flippancy  but  on  the  com- 
pletely other,  serious,  side. 

She,  it  became  apparent,  was  entirely 
acquiescent,  waiting  for  any  move  of  his. 
Suddenly,  after  having  been  so  rigid,  so 
tonically  upright,  she  gave  him  the  im- 
pression of  plasticity;  and  with  this  she 
took  on  an  air  of  additional  sadness  that 
smothered  his  caution.  But  what  he  lacked 
in  rigidity  of  purpose  the  difficulties  of 
canoeing  supplied;  he  couldn't  move,  ap- 
proach her  within  the  length  of  the  fragile 
sixteen  feet  carrying  them  over  the  water 
again,  beyond  shelter,  rough.  In  fact  they 
said  very  little,  at  once  accomplished  noth- 
ing and  a  great  deal.  Graves  felt  now  that 
Margaret  was  an  actual,  a  material  part  of 
his  life;  she  filled  his  horizon,  curiously 
enough,  that  behind  him  as  well  as  the 
future.  She  seemed  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  all  that,  in  connection  with  women,  a 
particular  woman,  he  had  thought.  The 
very  strangeness  of  her  position  accounted 
for  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with 
which  he  had  accepted  her;  no  one  could 
have  predicted  Margaret,  he  couldn't  have 
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fashioned  her  from  his  hopes  and  dreams. 
How  miraculously  she  suited  his  need! 

He  gave  up  foot  by  foot  the  ground,  the 
protection,  of  his  safely  cautious  position, 
telling  himself  that  this  retreat — or  was  it 
an  advance? — was  his  wish,  his  cool  plan- 
ning. But  he'd  wait  still;  he  would  weigh, 
deliberate,  all  the  facts;  in  other  words,  he 
must  regard  Margaret  Tyler  long  and 
steadily  by  daylight,  view  her  at  every 
angle,  take  into  consideration  each  social 
angle  upon  which,  at  furthest,  he  might 
conceivably  go.  That,  he  admitted,  was 
marriage. 

In  a  comparatively  short  while  they  were 
back  at  Oak  Island  and  she  left  the  canoe 
with  a  gracefully  secure  poised  step.  Mar- 
garet stood  on  the  bank  regarding  him  as, 
muttering  something  about  returning  to  the 
float,  he  sat  with  his  face  turned  up  toward 
her. 

Graves  didn't  intend  to  get  out  of  the 
canoe  then;  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly, 
a  contradiction  of  all  that  he  had  deter- 
mined, of  all  that  he  was.  Nevertheless  he 
rose  hastily  and  clumsily  and,  neglecting 
the  craft,  fortunately  driven  in  against  the 
shore,  mounted  the  incline  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said  a  long  space 
after  her  mouth  had  been  freed  from  his 
kiss.  "I  don't  care,  for  this  is  what  I 
wanted,  even  if  it's  bad." 

Flooded  with  pity  at  the  humility,  the 
misunderstanding,  of  her  surrender,  he  told 
her  at  once,  formally,  that  they  would  be 
married  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

"If  we  could  only  go  away  to-night!" 
she  cried,  losing  her  joy  in  a  passionate 
energy  like  an  apprehension. 

VII 

HIS  next  meeting  with  Margaret,  other 
than  a  fleet  glimpse  of  her  sewing  in 
Mrs.  Bassett's  room,  was  short  and  in 
many  respects  unsatisfying.  He  resented 
doubly  now  the  surreptitious  aspect  of 
what  called  for  utter  dignity.  The  char- 
acter of  his  engagement  demanded  an  ele- 
vation to  the  greatest  possible  height  of 
fine  justification.  Graves  was  thrilled  by 
her  impetuous  yielding;  but  this,  he  felt, 
was  not  the  time  for  kisses;  neither  the 
time  nor,  hidden  behind  the  camp,  the 
place.  For  her  part,  in  an  instinct  at  once 
mysterious  and  clear,  she  wanted  to  go 
home. 

"You'll  come  and  see  me  there,"  she 
said,  her  hands  twisted  in  his;  she  added  a 
murmur  of  something  he  must  know.  "  But 
it's  not  important  now;  it's  over.  How 
lucky  I  am!" 

It  was  he,  Graves  returned,  who  had  the 
luck.  He  thought  that  he  should  speak  at 
once,  to-night,  to  Ettie;  but  Margaret, 
with  a  persistence  that  he  failed  to  compre- 
hend, wanted  to  finish  what  she  was  doing 
for  Mrs.  Bassett.  She  was,  it  followed,  de- 
voted to  the  elder  woman,  whose  attitude 
had  been  the  perfection  of  consideration. 

"I'll  come  back  to-morrow  afternoon," 
she  proceeded,  "and  be  done  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  " 

He  agreed  and  left  her  for  an  interior  of 
concerted  chatter,  a  roomful  of  bright  in- 
consequential youth  gathered  about  a  pair 
of  ivory  dice  skittering  over  the  floor.  The 
shifting  of  money,  silver  and  bank  notes, 
was  accompanied  by  a  jargon — strange  in- 
vocations to  chance  and  luck — to  which  he 
was  an  entire  stranger. 

Lynn  Graves  was  relieved,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  be  shoved  off  from  the  camp  with 
Beaver;  he  specially  welcomed  a  silence 
that  gave  full  play  to  his  crowded  thoughts 
and  plans.  Later  he  intended  to  stop  at 
the  Ojibway  village  and  see  Margaret; 
they  would,  in  fact,  bring  her  back  to  Oak 
Island. 

In  a  space  he  permitted  his  emotions,  the 
image  of  Margaret  herself,  to  fill  him,  when 
Wesley  Beaver  in  an  unexpected  bleak 
voice  said:  "I  was  going  to  marry  Mar- 
garet Tyler." 

A  sudden  unpleasant  shock  struck  coldly 
at  Lynn  Graves.  He  stared  absurdly  at 
the  set  face,  the  working  lips  before  him. 
With  his  first  comparative  recovery  he 
asked  himself  why  Margaret  hadn't  told  him 
this.  A  man  at  all  her  equal  would  have  dis- 
posed of  it  at  once,  cleared  such  a  for- 
midable barrier  before  proceeding.  A  man, 
but  not  Margaret;  not,  it  seemed,  a  woman. 
His  growing  irritation  found  expression  in 
a  speech  as  sharp  as  Beaver's: 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  Mar- 
garet and  you." 

I  However  doubtful  that  admission  was, 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  truth. 
Wesley  Beaver  nodded  shortly.    It  was 
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impossible  to  foresee  what  he  might  next 
say,  do.  The  disagreeable  cold  sensation  con- 
tinued in  Graves.  It  wasn't  precisely  fear, 
he  refused  to  admit  cowardice;  and  yet  the 
Indian  was  so  unpredictable,  so  portentous 
in  his  vigorous  stolidity,  that  Graves 
wished  at  least  that  they  were  on  firm  land. 

"Margaret  told  me,"  Beaver  went  on 
after  a  painful  silence.  "She  said  she  never 
wanted  to  marry  a  'Jibway  and  live  in  the 
village.  It  was  a  mistake."  His  eyes 
narrowed  and  for  a  second  his  mouth  was 
still.  "If  I  had  been  only  that  you  would 
never  have  seen  her  again;  but  you'd  seen 
me — like  that!"  He  made  a  flashing  cut 
through  the  air  with  his  paddle,  then  his 
energy  perceptibly  deserted  him.  "I'm 
white  too,"  he  went  on  in  a  slow  puzzled 
tone.  "I  want  to  be  white,  and  I  had  to 
think  hard.  I  could  have  kept  Margaret, 
perhaps;  but  I  didn't  want  her  then;  it 
would  have  been  bad  for  me  and  worse  for 
her.  Take  her ! "  he  commanded,  in  a  mask, 
a  superb  assumption,  Graves  recognized,  of 
indifference.  "A  woman  is  nothing;  we 
have  plenty  of  them,  too  many.  A  woman 
is  of  no  account."  The  paddle  now  met  the 
water  in  a  firm  balanced  sweep;  he  swung 
with  a  measured  kneeling  precision. 

The  other  reeled  up  his  line. 

"Stop!"  he  insisted.  "Good  Lord,  do 
you  suppose  we  can  go  on  fishing! " 

Wesley  Beaver  smiled  at  him,  a  grimace 
of  flawless  teeth  and  tremulous  lips  that 
owed  nothing  to  humor.  It  was  a  disturb- 
ing, a  mocking  smile,  copied  with  no  under- 
standing of  its  function — like  the  wagging 
of  dogs'  tails  in  civilization. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  Graves  began,  and 
then  his  apology  died  before  the  Indian's 
remoteness. 

A  sense  of  relief  crept  over  him,  inglori- 
ous but  human;  there  might  have  been  a 
very  bad  muss  indeed — with  a  regrettable 
finale  for  himself.  He  was  exceedingly  glad 
of  the  dominating  whiteness  of  Wesley 
Beaver's  blood;  it  was  a  resplendent 
thing — the  control,  the  unselfishness  of  his 
race  at  its  best.  And,  in  forgetting  him- 
self for  Margaret,  Beaver  had  reached  the 
loftiest  plane  society  knew. 

He  tried  to  acknowledge  this,  thank  him, 
but  that,  as  well,  failed;  and  Graves  went 
off  into  a  stumbling  promise  to  make  Mar- 
garet happy,  to  justify  Beaver's  relinquish- 
ment. Together  with  his  feeling  of  relief  he 
was  vaguely  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
Margaret  hadn't  told  him  of  this  other 
commitment;  it  was  at  variance  with  all  he 
had  so  quickly  built  up  in  and  round  her. 
But  it  was  the  action,  he  repeated,  of  the 
inexplicable  woman ;  or  was  it  the  Indian 
in  her?  He  became  seriously  annoyed  with 
himself  at  such  an  ungenerous  thought; 
and,  anyhow,  the  past  was  the  past,  the 
future  was  full  enough  of  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

Graves  laid  his  rod  beside  him  in  the 
canoe  and,  mechanically  detaching  the 
feathered  hooks,  put  them  away  in  his 
tackle  box.  ,  Beaver  as  conventionally 
tapped  the  dead  core  from  his  pipe  and 
refilled  it.  Then,  with  the  canoe  motionless 
on  the  motionless  water  glittering  with 
noon,  surrounded  by  the  tranquil  green 
islands  and  more  distant  shore,  the  two 
men  sat  and  regarded  each  other.  From 
the  lake  the  loon  stuttered  his  irrational- 
sounding,  mocking  cry;  a  bass  leaped, 
curved  with  a  splashing  fall. 

"Well,"  Graves  said  finally,  "we'd  better 
get  along,  to  the  village,  please.  Mrs. 
Bassett  said  that  we  were  to  bring  Mar- 
garet back  to  the  camp." 

The  canoe  went  in  a  direct  line  toward 
the  Ojibway  village,  and  Lynn  Graves 
studied  the  landing,  a  weathered  boat- 
house,  apparently  floating  steadily  up  to 
them.  He  was  conscious  of  an  intentness, 
an  excitement,  almost  distressing  in  its 
acute  bearing  on  his  happiness.  The  land- 
ing was  broken,  precarious,  and  buried  in 
weeds;  in  the  boathouse  an  old  Indian  in 
frayed  trousers,  the  inevitable  suspenders 
and  a  stained  and  battered  felt  hat,  was 
pottering  about.  Already  Lynn  Graves  was 
possessed  by  a  feeling  of  disappointment; 
an  air  of  dejection,  of  slow  unimportant 
decay,  hung  over  him.  There  was  yet  no 
trace  of  houses,  of  a  village,  and  he  turned 
inquiringly  to  his  companion. 

He,  hauling  the  canoe  up  on  the  draggled 
shore,  without  remark  strode  away  from 
Graves,  leaving  him  to  follow  over  a  road 
of  deeply  rutted  sand,  a  neglected,  sorry 
way  between  rank  greenery  and  early- 
blooming  goldenrod.  Crows  in  near-by 
trees  kept  up  a  harsh  scolding  rattle  of 
sound;  and  away  from  the  lake  a  burning 
heat,  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes,  enveloped 
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their  heads.  The  road  twisted,  following 
the  easiest  course,  and  a  house,  a  one-story 
cabin  without  glassed  windows  and  streaked 
with  faded  and  blistered  paint,  appeared. 
It  had  a  small  straggling  vegetable  patch, 
a  space  of  rusted  and  broken  wire  fence; 
and  at  the  door  three  diminutive  children, 
partly  white  and  incredibly  dirty,  regarded 
Lynn  Graves  with  drooping  mouths.  An- 
other dwelling  was  visible  across  the  way, 
neater  and  painted  within  a  year;  but  its 
neatness  was,  if  possible,  more  depressing 
than  the  frank  squalor  opposite — it  seemed 
isolated,  incredibly  dreary,  marked  with 
tragic  futility. 

It  was  the  latter,  more  than  any  other 
aspect,  that  oppressed  Graves  as  he  entered 
the  center  of  the  village.  Hardly  more  built 
up  than  the  outskirts,  there  was  a  dingy 
store  at  a  single  crossroads,  with  a  meager 
window  of  casual  supplies,  a  dreary  brick 
church  and  a  hall  on  the  left,  and  scattered 
houses  submerged  in  disorderly  bushes, 
rough  grass  and  trees.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  was  that  of  a  forgotten  and  neglected, 
a  deserted,  place;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
its  Ojibway  origin;  it  was  commonplace, 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  poverty,  in- 
finitely melancholy.  There  wasn't,  he  real- 
ized with  a  slight  relief,  the  disorder  and 
unsavory  details  he  had  obscurely  dreaded 
meeting  — the  luxury  of  the  surrounding 
growth  hid  practically  all  else  —  but  the 
unforeseen  atmosphere  of  nullity,  of  col- 
lapse, assaulted  his  basic  individuality. 

Almost  no  Indians  were  visible,  no  sound 
now  broke  the  somnolence;  the  church  was 
locked,  the  hall  empty;  there  were  no 
paths,  no  place  to  walk  through  the  hot 
clogging  sand.  Beaver  continued  on  to 
where  the  road  turned  again  toward  the 
lake.  He  walked  indifferently,  heavily,  his 
arms  scarcely  moving  at  his  sides;  the  mus- 
cles of  his  back  gave  his  cheap  blue  cotton 
shirt  a  distinction  of  beauty.  He  stopped 
suddenly  at  a  wooden  gate  opening  on  some 
half-wild  marigolds  and  a  small  house  be- 
yond. Margaret  Tyler,  in  white,  stood  in 
the  doorway. 

She  was,  Lynn  Graves  could  see,  radiant 
at  his  coming;  but  she  expressed  her  feeling 
in  a  restrained  gesture;  she  appeared  al- 
most shy.  A  species  of  stiffness,  a  sense  of 
being  at  a  loss,  swept  over  him;  and  his 
greeting  was  awkward.  Her  dress,  a  thin 
white  material,  was  freshly  ironed,  and  in 
her  hair  was  the  scrap  of  the  red  he  now 
associated  with  her. 

"You  must  come  in,"  she  said  at  once, 
"and  meet  my  mother." 

The  interior  had  obviously  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  but  no  clearing  or  arrange- 
ment could  conceal  the  paucity  of  needs 
revealed  in  its  inhabitants.  He  had  the 
feeling,  perhaps  unjustly,  that  though 
knives  and  forks  were  displayed  on  a  pine 
dresser,  alone,  at  meals  the  Tyler  family, 
except  for  Margaret,  would  be  little  bothered 
by  acquired  customs. 

His  oppression  increased  to  a  leaden  sense 
of  having  by  some  incredible  mistake  in- 
volved himself  in  appalling  misfortune.  He 
tried  with  every  honest  nerve  to  combat  his 
mental  sinking,  to  fasten  his  attention  on 
Margaret — Margaret  whom  he  was  about 
to  marry;  but  without  success.  It  wasn't, 
Graves  comprehended,  she  who  affected 
him  so  unpleasantly;  it  was  the  setting,  the 
terrific  children— part  Indian  and  part 
white,  as  his  must  be — he  had  seen  near  the 
landing.  Graves  was,  all  at  once,  over- 
whelmed by  a  dazed  sensation  of  having 
just  waked  from  a  stupor,  from  a  spell  cast 
by  his  drugged  flesh.  He  was  furious,  horror- 
stricken,  at  himself.  What,  irrevocably, 
had  he  done? 

Margaret's  mother  was  without  salient 
traits;  she  was  less  Ojibway  even  than 
her  daughter,  markedly  Irish  in  features 
and  voice,  with  a  labor-thickened  body, 
dressed — for  the  occasion — with  an  effect 
of  lace  flounces  contradicted  by  shapeless, 
extremely  common-sense  shoes.  These, 
she  explained,  referring  to  the  undeniable 
fact  that  she  was  weighty  on  her  feet  and 
continually  busy  in  that  position,  while  the 
men  had  it  easy  sitting  round  in  canoes 
with  wealthy  gentlemen  from  Toronto  and 
Pittsburgh. 

"Not  that  I'll  ask  Margaret,"  she  pro- 
ceeded ambiguously;  "and  the  other  chil- 
dren are  married  and  away." 

A  voice  within  Lynn  Graves,  over  which 
he  had  no  command,  whispered  impera- 
tively that  he  must  get  away,  out  of  this 
dreary  tangle,  at  once.  He  was  aware  of 
Margaret  beside  him,  waiting  intently  for 
him  to  speak,  to  say  the  one  appropriate, 
necessary  thing;  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  utter  a  word.  His  constraint  grew  to  such 


painful  proportions  that  he  almost  turned 
and  fled—  from  the  village,  from  Margaret, 
from,  as  much  as  anything,  himself,  the 
Lynn  Graves  that  in  the  treacherous  night 
had  betrayed  him.  It  had  been  only  an 
infatuation,  he  realized,  precisely  of  the 
inexcusable  type  he  had  declared  his  years 
and  superiority  free  from.  He  hadn't  rec- 
ognized it;  glossed  over  with  his  own  par- 
ticular hopes  and  dreams,  the  thing  had 
assumed  a  totally  misleading  appearance. 

He'd  have  to  explain  to  Margaret— Lord, 
how  he  hated  that!— but  his  anxiety  to 
escape  was  so  tyrannous,  so  absolute,  that 
it  made  all  else  relatively  unimportant. 
Standing  awkwardly,  gazing  helplessly 
about  for  an  inspiration,  for  the  slightest 
possible  suggestion  of  the  baldest  excuse, 
through  the  open  door  he  saw,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable start,  Wesley  Beaver.  An  inor- 
dinate cloud  of  smoke  was  coming  from 
Beaver's  hidden  pipe  as  he  leaned  in  an 
attitude  of  heavy  thought  on  a  gate  post. 
Graves  felt  that  his  position  was  more  com- 
plicated, more  threatening,  than  he  had 
superficially  reckoned. 

He  wasn't,  he  asserted  again,  stiffening 
his  shoulders,  afraid  of  Beaver.  Still,  the 
Indian  was  wholly  unaccountable.  Yes,  his 
position  was  devilish  precarious.  However, 
he  had  this  for  the  support  of  his  self- 
esteem — there  should  be  no  lies,  no  slinking 
away  behind  a  screen  of  false  assurances; 
he  owed  both  Margaret  and  himself  that. 
At  that  a  scintilla  of  returning  confidence 
brushed  him.  Graves  moved  quietly  up  to 
Margaret,  but  before  he  could  speak  he  saw 
that  she  understood  all  that  was  passing, 
whirling,  in  his  mind.  She  was  paler  than 
usual,  though  as  quiet  as  he;  and,  indicating 
that  he  was  to  follow,  she  moved  to  the 
little  ragged  garden  outside.  There  was  a 
flare  of  anger  burning  in  her  high-boned 
cheeks. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  here  first?"  she 
demanded  in  a  suppressed,  resentful  cry. 
"And  why  did  you  talk  about  marriage? 
The  other  would  have  been  so  much  better, 
because  I'd  have  understood,  and  left  you. 
I  thought  you  were  different,  that  I  had 
found  something  wonderful,  that  .  .  .  Oh, 
I  told  everyone  here !  I  was  certain  about — 
about  so  much.  I  was  sure  of  you,  of  my- 
self. But  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  known ; 
it  was  all  new,  no  man  had  been  like  that." 

She  stopped  in  an  effort  to  recover  her 
composure,  at  the  point  of  vanishing  en- 
tirely. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  Beaver?  " 
he  asked  with  an  incredible  stupidity. 

"What  did  it  matter?"  she  answered. 
"  He  had  gone  out  of  my  life  like  a  goose  in 
the  sky." 

A  wave  of  misery  swept  over  her  so  sharp 
that  she  swayed  with  a  lifted  chin  and  shut 
hands  and  eyes.  Graves  was  dismayed  by 
her  capacity  for  silent  suffering;  the  situa- 
tion was  not  getting  clearer  but  worse  and 
worse.  Once,  without  understanding,  he 
had  thought  of  her  as  dangerous;  and  now 
that  quality  was  revealed  to  him — it  was 
the  elemental  character  of  her  being,  of  all 
simple  women  moved  to  their  greatest  con- 
sciousness. As  a  man  he  hardly  touched 
the  surface  of  her  illimitable  primitive 
emotion.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do; 
nothing  not  offensively  trivial,  weak,  for 
him  to  say. 

"It  was  my  fault,"  she  added  with  a 
gasp;  "but  you  fooled  me.  If  I'd  been 
white,  all  white,  I  would  have  known  and 
waited.  The  Indian's  always  paying  for  his 
dullness;  the  others  are  so  much  sharper. 
Really,  you  might  say  I  ought  to  thank 
you.  I  don't!"  she  cried  in  a  new  accession 
of  feeling.  "You've  made  me  seem  like  an 
idiot,  and  they  never  forget  that,  they 
never  forgive  it,  here.  Ojibways  have  some 
dignity  left;  they'll  laugh  at  me  as  long  as 
I  live,  for  I'll  never  get  away  now,  I  haven't 
enough  courage.  That's  the  Indian,"  Mar- 
garet Tyler  said  profoundly,  dully.  "I'll 
be  a  squaw  after  all.  Why  don't  you  go? 
What  are  you  waiting  for?  " 

He  told  her  out  of  his  emptiness  of  re- 
sources that  something  had  been  said  about 
Beaver's  paddling  her  back  to  Oak  Island. 
"But  you  won't  want  to  come." 


LYNN  GRAVES'  most  conspicuous  feel- 
J  ing,  waiting  outside  the  house  for  Mar- 
garet, was  that,  everything  considered,  he 
had  come  off  very  fortunately  from  a  nasty 
error.  He  could,  he  reassured  himself,  now 
practically  say  that  he  had  come  off.  Wes- 
ley Beaver  remained,  moodily  silent,  by  his 
post;  but  he  had  been  so  consistently  neg- 
ligible that  Graves  thought  he  might  well 

(Concluded  on  Page  68) 
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A  Factory  that 

Deserves  your  Faith 


WHEN  you  buy  a  new  storage  battery,  you  buy  it  on 
faith.  You  display  faith  either  in  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  you  or  in  the  company  whose  name  appears  on 
the  battery.  You  cannot  take  the  battery  apart  to  see 
how  it  is  made  and  you  would  not  know  its  quality  if 
you  did. 

This  great  factory  was  equipped  from  the  very  begin- 
ning for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  Westinghouse 
Battery  a  better  storage  battery.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
complete  factory.  Resources  were  available,  through 
the  connection  of  this  Company  with  the  Union  Switch 
and  Signal  Company  and  other  Westinghouse  interests, 
to  install  everything  that  was  scientifically  right  to  in- 
sure the  highest  standard  of  production. 

Men  to  man  this  factory  were  selected  with  the  same 
specific  care  as  the  mechanical  equipment.   Every  worker 


is  an  expert  in  his  part  of  storage  battery  construction— 
everyone  must  realize  his  responsibility  for  excellence 
of  product. 

This  factory  is  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  motoring 
public.  It  is  now  in  operation  and  Westinghouse  Bat- 
teries are  in  service  on  thousands  of  cars.  Every  battery 
is  made  on  scientific  schedule,  without  hurry,  without 
crowding,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  insuring  a  battery  of 
utmost  reliability  and  longer  fife. 

When  you  buy  a  Westinghouse  Battery  remember  that 
this  factory  and  the  Westinghouse  tradition  of  making 
good  are  behind  it.  Your  faith  will  be  appreciated  and 
deserved. 

WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO. 

Swissvale,  Penna. 
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MOTHERS:  There  is  always  a  surprising  amount  of 
wear  in  children's  Notaseme  hose.  Furthermore,  the  size 
numbers  are  always  accurate — leg  right  length  to  cover 
knee.  Neat  and  well-fitting,  too.  These  things  are 
results  of  the  highly  perfected  Notaseme  knitting  process. 
Ask  for  Notaseme  by  name — we  specially  recommend 
for  girls,  Style  61 — for  boys,  Style  41. 

NOTASEME  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—  in    silk,  Hale, 
and  mercerized 


(Concluded  from  Page  66) 

continue  that  attitude  to  the  end.  He  vig- 
orously hoped  so.  Analyzed,  the  Indian 
had  no  ground  for  excessive  action  or  tem- 
per; and  Margaret,  he  trusted,  would  select 
an  appropriate  time  to  inform  him  of  what 
had  happened.  That,  principally,  was  that 
he,  Graves,  had  made  an  ass  of  himself. 
He'd  get  away  from  Lake  Quamba,  from 
the  Ojibway  village,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
return  to  Eastlake  and  his  aunt's  admirable 
care.  Marriage,  he  added,  had  grown  re- 
mote as  possible  from  him ;  he  was  decidedly 
annoyed  at  all  women. 

Margaret  Tyler  appeared  and,  joining 
Beaver,  the  three  walked  slowly,  without 
speech,  back  to  the  landing;  where  Beaver, 
rearranging  the  lazy  backs  of  the  canoe, 
indicated  the  seat  in  the  middle  as 
Margaret's.  He  addressed  her  curtly,  in 
Ojibway,  and  she  made  a  similar,  to  Graves, 
unintelligible  reply.  The  latter  had  over- 
looked such  a  means  of  communication, 
and  its  possibilities  made  him  freshly  un- 
easy. Margaret  Tyler  and  he  were  seated 
facing  each  other,  with  her  back  to  the 
man  paddling;  and  that  in  the  insecurity  of 
the  canoe  might  prohibit  any  discourse 
between  them. 

There  were,  Graves  reflected,  a  number 
of  trains  from  Peterboro  east,  one  early  in 
the  morning,  which  he  might  get.  Mean- 
while a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world  at  large  grew.  He  specially  con- 
demned the  Bassetts;  yes,  and  Ettie,  with 
her  long  cigarette  holders  and  affected 
manner;  Sanford's  conceit  rose  to  move 
him  to  resentment.  The  wind  had  returned 
and  increased,  the  lake  was  rough  with  be- 
ginning white  water,  and  Beaver  skillfully 
paused  to  avoid  waves  that  might  have  wet 
them.  The  motion  of  the  canoe  became  un- 
even ;  it  had  a  decided  roll  that  mounted  in 
discomfort  for  Graves.  He  forgot  that, 
however,  in  Margaret's  abrupt,  unexpected 
and  revealing  speech. 

"You'll  have  to  know,  Wesley,  and  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  that  Mr.  Graves  and 
myself  are  not  going  to  get  married." 

She  said  this  without  turning,  her  gaze 
fixed  on  the  hard  and  brilliantly  revealed 
shore.  The  canoe  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  then  moved  forward. 

"Why?"  the  Indian  demanded  after  a 
long  wait  in  which  Graves  silently  damned 
the  woman's  stupidity.  He  was  held  breath- 
less by  his  uncertainty  about  her  tone,  her 
purpose  in  speaking. 

"It's  hard  to  explain,"  she  went  on, 
"and  yet  very  easy  too.  He  didn't  want  to 
marry  an  Ojibway;  his  mind  hadn't  been 
made  up,  while  I  thought  it  had.  I  went 
too  fast.  It's  very  unfortunate,  but  it  can't 
be  helped  now." 

The  stillness  which  followed  her  few 
words  was  heavier  than  any  Graves  had 
yet  experienced.  Margaret  was  obviously 
through,  Beaver  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket- 
like reserve  and  there  was  nothing  he, 
Lynn  Graves,  could  say.  He  turned,  gazing 
in  the  direction  of  Oak  Island,  but  it  was 
not  yet  visible;  they  were  still  a  consider- 
able distance  away. 

At  last  Beaver  made  a  short,  rough  de- 
mand, in  Ojibway,  but  the  woman  failed  to 
answer.  He  repeated  it,  without  result; 
and  then,  in  a  suppressed  anger,  spoke  in 
English. 

"This  man,  was  there  anything  " 

He  stopped. 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  she  finally  replied. 
"That's  not  it;  it's  worse,  deeper,  and 
can't  be  helped.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
I  was  an  Indian  and  perhaps  because  I 
wasn't.  You  know  what  I  mean;  we've 
often  talked  it  over,  wanted  to  be  white." 

The  paddle  made  a  savage  pass  through 
the  water. 

"We  were  wrong,"  Beaver  explained. 
"It's  ruined  us!" 

"Perhaps,"  she  echoed. 

"Listen  to  me."  The  other  man  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  addressing  Graves.  "You 
may  be  all  right,  and  the  Indians,  alone, 


are  not  so  bad  ;  but  together,  your  men  and 
our  women— it  doesn't  matter  what  you 
did— that's  bad.  I  thought  this  when  Mar- 
garet told  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
'Jibway.  It  was  very  simple,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  expected;  and  then  dif- 
ferent ideas  crawled  into  my  head  like  soft 
white  maggots.  I  wanted  to  be  something 
else;  but  I  told  you  about  that,  coming 
across.  Now  I  say  I  was  wrong."  He  leaned 
forward,  and  Graves  could  see  his  mouth 
knotted  like  a  red  string.  His  breath  was 
labored;  he  spoke,  breaking  his  natural 
and  habitual  taciturnity,  with  enormous 
effort.  "I  tried  to  be  good  and  noble,  as 
you  call  it.  I'd  listened  to  that  kind  of  talk 
all  my  life,  but  it's  wrong  talk;  for  children 
and  women,  not  for  me  and  our  men." 

"This  is  very  unfortunate,"  Graves  ad- 
mitted. "I  don't  blame  you  for  what  you 
may  say  or  feel,  and  I  have  no  defenses 
for  myself,  none  whatever.  It  was  my 
fault,  mine  entirely;  Margaret  has  every 
right  " 

"  Keep  still  about  women  and  let  her  be 
still,"  Beaver  directed.  "There's  too  much 
woman  in  you  and  Oak  Island;  they  ought 
to  be  whipped  for  not  having  their  faces 
private."  There,  Graves  felt,  with  a  ridicu- 
lous impulse  to  mirth,  he  was  one  with  him. 
Margaret  Tyler  spoke,  bitterly,  in  her  na- 
tive idiom ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  Beaver's 
declarations,  his  face  twisted  with  pain. 
The  momentum  of  the  canoe  stopped  as  he 
knelt  with  relaxed  arms,  a  loosely  hanging 
paddle. 

"Muddy  water,"  he  said  at  once  aloud 
and  to  himself.  "  Who  knows  how  to  go?  " 

He  looked  up  at  the  bright  blue  sky,  the 
solidly  shifting  white  cumulus  clouds.  A 
wave,  meeting  the  drifting  canoe,  thor- 
oughly wet  Graves  and  made  a  pool  along 
the  bottom;  and  another,  larger,  followed. 

"Get  back  in  the  course,"  Graves  said 
decidedly;  "the  things  are  being  soaked." 

Wesley  Beaver  studied  him,  frowning. 

"Afraid  of  a  little  water."  He  smiled  in 
his  empty  and  disconcerting  manner. 
"Afraid;  and  afraid  of  heat  and  cold! 
What  would  you  do  here  in  winter  or  if  the 
canoe  upset?" 

"Get  along,"  Graves  insisted,  "you  are 
talking  nonsense;  you  know  better  than  to 
handle  a  paddle  like  this  too." 

"Yes,  I  can  paddle  well  enough  when  I 
like,"  Beaver  replied  slowly;  "  but  if  I  don't 
like,  what  is  there  for  you  to  say?  And  I 
think  I  don't.  It's  not  much  for  a  man  to 
do  all  his  life;  there's  nothing  here  for  me. 
And  Margaret  Tyler  " 

He  stopped  and  at  an  instinctive  protest, 
an  exclamation,  from  Lynn  Graves,  se- 
cured his  small  shining  wood  ax. 

Graves'  first  impression  was  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  both  Margaret  and  himself. 
But  Beaver  did  something  very  different. 
With  an  incoherent  mutter  and  a  sweep  of 
his  arm  he  sent  the  ax  through  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe. 

Graves  sat  rigid  with  horror,  watching  a 
clear  upward  spurt  of  water,  caught  in 
trivial  amazement  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  steel.  Then  he  saw  Margaret's  face, 
staring  and  blanched  with  fear;  Wesley 
Beaver,  with  a  countenance  expressionless 
as  wood,  his  mouth,  at  last,  composed  in  a 
thin  line.  There  was  no  time  for  thought; 
the  lake  mounted  with  a  swirl;  and  Graves 
had  a  last  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to  him 
an  incredible  and  terrible  dignity,  into 
which  vainly  he  wanted  to  enter.  He  sank, 
but  came  again  to  the  surface — a  hard 
empty  blue  plane  sweeping,  troubled,  to 
the  far  shore.  He  hesitated,  racked  by  sick 
emotions,  and  then,  helpless,  swam  strongly 
away. 

He  was  safe,  but  that  was  valueless  to 
him;  he  was  nothing  better  than  the  green 
bass  he  had  contemptuously  flung  back  to 
life,  the  fish  that,  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween sham  and  truth,  had  struck  at  the 
brilliant  tied  feathers  of  a  scarlet  ibis  fly, 
only  to  find,  in  the  concealed  barbed  ste- 
rility, a  mocking  at  his  impotence. 
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Tlectrifij  her  work  too 


Just  as  a  turn  of  the  electric  switch  eases  the  burden  of  men, 
so  the  Gainaday  responds  on  washday. 

With  a  press  of  the  button,  the  powerful  motor  starts  its 
quiet  purr.  Down  inside,  below  the  crest  of  foaming  hot  suds, 
the  roomy  Gainaday  cylinder  lifts,  and  dips,  and  squeezes  the 
clothes  until  they  are  clean. 

Five  turns  to  the  right,  then  five  to  the  left — up  the  clothes 
are  carried,  to  be  dropped  and  freed  of  the  grit  and  dirt.  And 
it  is  this  lifting  and  dropping  and  the  attendant  squeeze —  this 
insistent  mechanical,  careful  agitation — that  brings  washday  joy 
to  Gainaday  housewives. 

Gainaday  wringing  is  just  as  delightful  a  convenience.  A 
swing  of  the  wringer  to  any  position,  a  turn  of  the  handy  lever 
— then  merely  feed  through  the  clothes. 

Our  illustrated  folder,  "For  an  Easier  and  Shorter  Washday,"  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest  Gainaday  Dealer,  on  request.    Write  us. 

Authorized  Gainaday  Dealers  Everywhere 

Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Company 

Manufacturers 

3012  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do  Your  Washing  at  Home 
for  Sanitary  Reasons 
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.  for  eager,  expectant  mouths" 


And  on  Thanksgiving — when  appetites  are  enormous,  and  even  tower- 
ing offerings  of  tempting  foods  seem  wholly  inadequate  to  appease 
eager,  expectant  mouths  —  what  a  real,  treasured  possession  is  your 
Universal  Combination  Range! 

The  turn  of  a  simple  lever  automatically  adjusts  oven  for  use  with  coal,  wood 
or  gas.  No  parts  to  change;  no  dampers  to  operate.  Beautifully  finished  in 
unbreakable,  durable  UNIVIT  Porcelain  —  Peacock  Blue  or  Pearl  Gray. 
Will  not  chip,  craze  or  discolor.  Clean  as  a  china  dish.  Can  be  washed  like  a 
porcelain  bath.  Also  made  in  plain  and  nickel  finish.  Fits  in  small  space 
and  keeps  kitchen  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  At  all  good  dealers' 
— cash  or  terms.   Dealer's  name  and  illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


CRIBBEN  &  SEXTON  COMPANY       726  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

DENVER  PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK  ALLENTOWN.  PA.  BAVONNE.  N.  J. 
Made  in  Canada  under  the  name  "SIMPLEX"  by  McClary's —  London  Patented  in  United  States  and  Canada 
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BECLMME  YOUMBELF  EN 


of  it.  You  can't  give  me  the  name  of  your 
representatives  in  Congress.  You  don't 
vote  in  primary  elections.  You'd  be 
ashamed  to  belong  to  a  political  club.  You 
don't  want  anything  to  do  with  the  heavy 
work  of  politics,  but  as  soon  as  all  the  heavy 
work  has  been  done  and  the  hands  begin  to 
play  you  come  round  and  ask,  'Why  don't 
ycu  let  me  in  on  this?'" 

Let's  get  away  from  this  low-life  while 
he's  saying  "Bah!"  and  before  he  starts 
oSF  again. 

"Why  don't  you  get  into  politics  and 
find  out  why  ordinary  citizens  don't  have  a 
say  in  affairs?"  a  gray-haired  old  politician 
said  to  me  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  at  the 
San  Francisco  convention. 

"Why,  Tammany  Hall  would  be  like  a 
house  of  cards  if  enough  citizens  took  a  no- 
tion to  overthrow  it  and  followed  the  rules 
of  the  game!"  said  a  distinguished  Tam- 
many leader  in  answer  to  one  of  my  ques- 
tions. "Any  number  of  citizens  could  get 
together,  if  they  wished,  under  the  rules  of 
the  political  parties  and  put  themselves  in 
the  place  of  Tammany  overnight. 

"But,"  he  added,  "so  few  citizens  know 
anything  about  politics  and  the  political 
game  that  when  they  get  mad  at  Tammany 
Hall  they  shout  and  yell  in  public  and  in 
the  newspapers,  but  they  never  meet  Tam- 
many on  the  one  field  on  which  she  can  be 
conquered — the  field  of  practical  politics. 
You  might  as  well  play  tiddledywinks  with 
the  Yale  football  team  and  then  insist  that 
you  were  beating  them  at  football." 

You  and  I  will  not  get  much  satisfaction 
in  our  quest  until  we  get  back  home  and 
begin  to  study  the  political  game  in  our 
own  home  town. 

By  this  time,  I  take  it,  you  agree  that 
politics  is  necessary  in  our  form  of  party 
government.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
voting  contests  in  the  selection  of  our 
government  officials,  these  contests  are 
bound  to  be  carried  on  by  party  rules. 
The  game  that  is  played  under  these  rules 
is  known  as  politics.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  from  what  you  have  seen  at  the  con- 
ventions you  will  admit  this.  Let  me  make 
it  plainer,  though,  to  be  sure:  For  instance, 
to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  word  "pol- 
itics," let  us  imagine  that  I  show  you  a  cer- 
tain book  of  rules,  which  you  read. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  game  that  is 
played  under  those  rules?"  I  ask  you. 

"Baseball,"  you  answer,  having  discov- 
ered that  fact  from  the  book. 

Another  book  of  certain  rules  may  dis- 
close that  the  game  of  football  is  played  by 
those  rules.  No  game  other  than  football 
could  be  played  by  that  book. 

Politics,  Like  Charity, Begins  at  Home 

So  the  necessary  rules  that  are  laid  down 
or  that  have  grown  up  in  the  game  of  choos- 
ing candidates  under  party  lines  in  the 
United  States  make  the  game  of  politics.  It 
is  a  game  that  must  be  played;  it  is  a  sys- 
tem on  which  the  life  of  our  country  de- 
pends and  the  form  of  our  Government. 
Politics  is  as  necessary  to  a  republican 
form  of  government  as  air  is  to  life.  So  if 
up  to  now  we  have  discovered  nothing  else, 
we  have  at  least  reached  the  conclusion 
that  politics  is  not  to  be  scorned  or  sneered 
at  or  put  aside  as  unworthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. We  may  have  thought  in  the  past 
that  we  were  sneering  at  politics,  while  in 
truth  we  were  only  sneering  at  the  crooked 
fashion  in  which  it  was  played  or  at  the 
crooked  players. 

Now  that  we  are  at  home  again,  after 
the  conventions  and  after  the  election,  we 
have  a  chance  to  study  politics  and  the 
political  system  at  first  hand  in  a  friendly 
environment  and  among  folks  we  know. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  citizen  who 
studies  politics  will  discover  is  that  politics 
begins  at  home.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
all  the  world  as  a  national  politician.  Every 
politician,  from  the  President  down  through 
the  great  national  party  bosses,  is  first  of 
all— and  all  the  time— a  local  politician. 
No  matter  how  many  other  big  things  his 
gaze  may  be  fixed  upon,  first  and  foremost 
his  eye  is  upon  the  folks  back  home.  This 
does  not  apply  alone  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  every  country  that  boasts  of  popular 
government. 

A  politician  must  first  win  his  spurs  back 
home  among  the  folks;  they  must  put  their 
stamp  of  approval  upon  him  before  he  can 
gain  further  and  wider  honors.  Lloyd 
George,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  must 
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keep  his  British  Empire  intact;  but  also, 
once  every  few  years,  he  must  go  back  to 
Wales,  or  elsewhere,  and  seek  reelection  to 
Parliament.  The  same  is  true  in  France 
and  in  Italy  and  probably  in  the  new  Ger- 
many. It  is  true  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  first  axioms  of  politics  is  that  there 
is  no  short  cut  past  the  home  folks  toward 
the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Stop  a  minute  to 
think  how  often  some  congressman  or  sen- 
ator who  has  become  a  national  figure,  with 
his  name  on  the  first  pages  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  every  American  city,  suddenly  drops 
from  public  view  and  is  never  heard  from 
again,  just  because  his  home  folks  pulled 
him  off  the  stage. 

So  we  average  citizens  will  be  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  when  we  begin  to 
study  the  political  game  right  in  our  own 
home  town,  in  our  own  ward,  and  indeed  in 
our  own  precinct.  * 

Our  fault  is  that,  as  citizens,  we  want  to 
be  national  politicians  and  not  precinct 
politicians.  The  crux  of  all  our  failure  to 
make  ourselves  felt  in  the  selection  of 
officials  and  policies  is  due  to  this  scorn 
which  we  have  for  what  we  sneeringly  call 
ward  politics.  But  the  inevitable  fact 
about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  basis 
of  all  politics  is  home  politics,  the  politics  of 
your  precinct,  your  ward,  your  town  and 
your  congressional  district. 

The  Gateway  to  National  Politics 

This  fact  simplifies  matters  for  us  tre- 
mendously. We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
state  capitol  or  to  the  national  capitol  at 
Washington  to  pursue  our  investigation. 
In  truth,  the  right  place  for  us  to  start  is 
probably  within  a  few  blocks  of  our  homes. 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  in  our 
studies  of  politics  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  good  citizens  we  feel  we 
ought  to  make  ourselves  felt  in  politics.  As 
we  go  about  our  investigation  let  us  keep 
our  eyes  open  for  a  chance,  as  ordinary 
citizens,  to  horn  into  the  political  game  and 
make  our  voices  heard. 

We  find  out  right  away,  as  Fact  Number 
One,  that  politics  is  more  or  less  organized. 
It  will  depend  on  whether  we  live  in  a  great 
city  like  New  York  or  a  lesser  town,  a 
village  or  in  the  country,  what  form  the 
organization  takes.  Sometimes  the  organi- 
zation will  be  highly  formal,  like  a  club; 
in  other  instances  it  will  be  an  informal 
organization,  brought  together  by  a  com- 
munity of  interests;  but  in  every  instance 
we  will  discover  this  extremely  important 
fact:  To  get  into  politics,  to  have  your 
wishes  as  a  citizen  carried  out,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  join  some  party  organization.  The 
only  way  for  citizens  to  get  their  wishes 
carried  out  in  politics  is  to  carry  them  out 
for  themselves.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  it  might  be  better  to  start  a  new  or- 
ganization of  citizens.  I  will  try  to  answer 
them  later  in  this  article. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  organizations  in 
the  large  cities  like  New  York  or  Chicago. 
For  convenience'  sake,  I  can  take  you  to  the 
district  club  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  New 
York  where  I  am  personally  acquainted. 
It  is  a  club  in  my  home  district.  The  other 
party  has  a  similar  club  in  a  near-by  street, 
and  in  every  assembly  district  in  New  York 
you  will  find  at  least  two  clubs  of  the  kind 
I  am  about  to  describe. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  club  is  the  center 
of  politics  in  this  district;  it  is  the  gateway 
for  us  to  national  politics,  and  the  only 
gateway.  The  men  who  belong  to  this 
club  are  citizens  of  our  kind,  more  or  less, 
who  have  come  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
politics.  They  are  very  close  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, these  men,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  they  have  helped  to  make  the 
Government.  When  they  speak  or  express 
a  wish  I  discover  that  they  get  immediate 
action.  Wise  citizens  who  get  into  trouble 
in  our  district  go  to  them  for  aid.  You  will 
never  hear  one  of  these  club  members  de- 
clare, as  we  ordinary  citizens  often  do,  that 
the  city  or  state  or  national  Government  is 
irresponsive.  They  have  no  such  impres- 
sion of  the  Government.  In  their  eyes  the 
Government  has  raw  nerves  which  they  can 
touch  here  and  there,  as  need  rises,  and 
bring  instant  reaction. 

An  evening  at  the  club  is  full  of  interest. 
The  room  is  large  and  clean  as  a  whistle. 
It  isn't  a  back-alley  club.  The  lights  from 
its  huge  second-story  windows  flood  the 
streets.  Banners  and  trophies  and  pictures 
line  the  walls,  and  the  smooth  floor  bears 


traces  of  wax  from  the  recent  weekly  dance. 
Two  or  three  card  games  are  under  way 
here  every  evening.  There  isn't  any  high 
gambling.  A  penny  a  point  at  hearts  is 
exciting  enough  for  any  of  the  members. 
There  are  no  dark  and  mysterious  back 
rooms  where  secrets  are  under  way  or 
where  political  crimes  are  planned.  Sit 
here  long  enough  and  you  can  solve  the 
whole  mystery  of  how  politics  is  conducted 
in  this  city. 

There  is  all  the  atmosphere  of  a  club  here. 
In  saunters  a  man  leading  a  small  black  dog 
on  a  leash.  He  has  just  taken  the  family 
pet  out  for  an  evening  airing  and  drops  in 
to  see  what's  going  on.  He  says  hello  to 
several  men,  watches  a  card  game  for  a 
time  and  then  goes  out.  Two  or  three 
young  men  members  breeze  in,  sit  down  at 
a  table  and  ask  for  a  hearts  deck.  Then 
they  chat  and  wait  for  somebody  else  to 
come  in  to  make  up  a  game. 

Fifty  or  sixty  men  spend  their  evenings 
here  in  this  club.  They  pay  their  dues  like 
members  pf  any  other  club,  and  they  take 
their  comfort  and  their  pleasure  here. 

When  I  first  dropped  into  this  club  I 
made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  I  was 
only  an  ordinary  citizen  who  had  moved 
into  the  district  and  who  had  taken  a  no- 
tion that  he  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  pol- 
itics. I  was  astonished  at  the  welcome  I 
received.  It  bore  out  every  statement  that 
had  been  made  to  me  by  the  big  politicians 
at  the  conventions  that  any  citizen  could 
get  into  politics  any  time  he  wanted  to  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so. 

"Fine!"  said  the  executive  secretary, 
who  was  out  in  the  main  room  leaning 
against  the  piano.  "You're  just  in  time  to 
get  in  on  Monday  night's  talk." 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Why  Judge  So-and-So,"  mentioning  a 
member  of  the  high  bench,  "is  coming  to 
give  us  a  lecture  on  court  affairs.  It'll  be 
great,  and  you  ought  to  hear  it." 

"But  I'm  not  a  member  yet,"  I  said. 

"Just  write  your  name  down  on  this 
piece  of  paper  and  I'll  put  it  on  the  files. 
Then  you'll  get  a  card  that'll  fix  you  up  all 
right." 

Then  he  explained  to  me  that  once  a  week 
during  the  winter  the  club  listens  to  ad- 
dresses on  government  and  politics  by  lead- 
ing city,  state  or  national  officials. 

And  I,  a  stranger,  a  citizen  who  had  ad- 
mitted that  he  knew  little  of  politics  but 
wanted  to  see  how  the  wheels  went  round, 
saw  my  name  deposited  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  membership  cabinet.  The  formality 
of  joining  the  club  remained  to  be  gone 
through  with,  but  when  I  left  that  first 
evening  I  was  invited  to  come  round  any 
time  I  desired— to  drop  in  every  evening. 

A  Poor  Man's  Club 

Now  you  and  I  know  that  there  is  more 
behind  this  club  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. There  are  at  least  fifty  such  clubs  in 
the  city,  of  one  party  or  the  other,  and  half 
of  them,  when  their  party  is  in  power, 
sway  an  influence  that  is  mightier  than  any 
other  influence  in  this  city.  This  club,  with 
its  attractions  of  card  tables  and  dances 
and  lectures,  is  part  of  the  political  organi- 
zation that  always  remains  in  existence  and 
that  always  plays  politics  while  we  ordinary 
citizens  are  going  about  our  other  affairs. 

Other  clubs  in  New  York  City  have  vari- 
ous purposes  and  aims,  including  relaxation 
and  pleasure  and  comfort  and  sociability. 
This  club  and  its  like  has  all  these,  and 
besides  a  more  important  aim  and  more 
real  power  than  any  other  club  in  the  great 
city.  Its  mighty  aim  is  to  help  select  the 
members  of  our  Government.  If  the  fittings 
and  the  surroundings  of  this  club  suited  its 
aim  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  the 
richest,  the  most  luxuriously  furnished 
clubs  in  the  metropolis.  Hundreds  of  citi- 
zens ought  to  be  clamoring  for  admission. 
And  yet  you  can  see  from  my  description 
that  in  every  sense  of  the  word  it  is  a  poor 
man's  club.  For  some  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable reason  the  average  citizens  in  my 
community  do  not  express  any  desire  to 
join  it,  but  on  the  contrary  look  down  upon 
it  with  scorn  and  express  surprise  that  I  am 
interested  in  its  doings. 

You  will  not  hear  any  of  the  members  of 
this  club  complain,  as  we  do,  that  they  did 
not  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  The  citizens  who  be- 
long to  this  club  did  have  a  voice.  They  are 
(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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in  the  game  of  politics  by  the  rules  of  which 
presidential  candidates  are  chosen,  and 
they  had  a  chance  to  have  their  say.  Some 
of  them  lost,  it  is  true,  but  even  the  losers 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
minority  voices  were  heard. 

Politics  will  never  be  any  higher  in  qual- 
ity than  the  average  membership  of  such 
political  organizations  as  this.  I  have  a 
conviction,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  share 
after  you  have  come  thus  far  in  the  investi- 
gation with  me,  that  if  we  want  to  make 
politics  a  cleaner,  better  game  in  our  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  in  our  state  and  our 
country,  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  work  not 
outside  but  inside  the  political  field. 

Suppose  you  and  I  were  to  take  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  influential  citizens  to  this 
club  some  evening  and  declare  ourselves  in. 
We  would  astonish  the  officers  of  the  club 
and  the  other  members  beyond  measure. 
Perhaps,  though  I  doubt  if  this  would  be 
the  case,  some  of  the  gentlemen  might  be 
inclined  to  deny  membership  to  us. 

In  that  situation  we  would  have  only  to 
say:  "All  right,  we'll  go  away  and  form 
another  district  club  of  the  party  and  fight 
it  out  with  you.  We  are  citizens  of  influ- 
ence, and  we  think  we  can  get  more  votes 
together  than  you  can.  We've  kept  quiet 
while  your  club  has  handled  the  primary 
elections  in  this  district,  but  we're  going  to 
stir  up  the  people  at  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion and  put  our  own  men  on  the  ticket." 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  politics 
knows  that  a  threat  like  this  would  bring 
the  club  to  time.  That  was  exactly  what 
the  politician  meant  when  he  told  me  that 
Tammany  Hall  would  prove  to  be  a  house 
of  cards  if  the  citizens  ever  attacked  it  at 
its  own  game. 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  in 
this  club,  working  at  politics  as  energeti- 
cally as  these  politicians  do — indeed,  to  put 
it  simply,  if  these  one  hundred  and  fifty 
citizens  became  politicians  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word,  with  higher  aims  than 
have  been  previously  common  in  politics, 
our  assembly  district  in  New  York  City 
would  begin  to  make  itself  felt  in  city, 
county,  state  and  even  national  politics. 

We  could  put  real  citizens  on  the  tickets, 
citizens  like  ourselves,  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  citizens  at  heart.  The  primary  elec- 
tion system,  which  exists  in  most  states  in 
or.e  form  or  another,  makes  this  possible. 
In  our  state  we  would  have  simply  to  cir- 
culate a  petition  to  be  signed  by  voters  re- 
questing that  the  name  of  our  neighbor, 
John  Smith,  be  put  on  the  Democratic  or 
the  Republican  ballot,  as  the  case  might 
be,  for  the  office  of  sheriff  or  senator  or 
judge.  This  petition  we  would  send  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  automatically  John 
Smith's  name  would  go  on  the  ballot, 
whether  the  old-time  politicians  liked  it  or 
not.  And  if  by  playing  politics  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  a  year,  like  our  fellow  club 
members  do,  we  could  stir  up  enough  votes 
to  elect  Mr.  Smith,  he  would  go  into  office 
in  triumph. 

How  to  Get  In 

As  we  investigate  the  political  system  we 
discover  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  open 
games  ever  devised.  Any  man  can  go  into 
it  who  chooses,  and  if  he  has  brains  enough 
to  command  the  respect  of  men  anywhere 
he  will  soon  find  himself  astonished  at  the 
influence  he  is  able  to  wield. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiry  I  have  come 
across  more  than  one  esteemed  politician 
who  has  said  openly:  "Why,  politics  is  the 
easiest  and  openest  game  you  ever  saw! 
Anybody  with  a  little  brain  can  play  it. 
There  are  a  lot  of  bums  in  it  who  get  along 
finely  just  because  more  intelligent  men 
don't  want  to  get  into  it." 

So  much  for  the  large  town,  with  its  large 
political  clubs,  like  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. For  the  smaller  cities,  more  or  less, 
the  same  method  of  organization  is  carried 
out.  There  may  not  be  a  club  for  each 
ward  or  precinct  or  district,  but  there  will 
be  at  least  one  city  club  operated  by  each 
party,  in  which  citizens  may  seek  member- 
ship. I  agree  that  though  these  clubs  might 
admit  to  membership  a  restricted  number 
of  citizens,  they  might  also  hesitate  at  ad- 
mitting a  sufficient  number  of  newcomers 
to  take  away  from  them  their  majority 
control.  But  by  the  same  token  such  a 
number  of  citizens,  knocking  at  a  club- 
house door,  would  terrify  into  acquiescence 
the  political  leaders  of  any  district  in  the 
United  States.  The  time  and  the  place  to 
scare  an  old-time  politician  is  not  in  public 


meetings  or  in  public  print  just  at  election 
time,  for  his  work  has  all  been  done  by 
that  time,  and  the  result,  one  way  or  an- 
other, practically  cinched.  The  time  and 
place  to  give  him  the  scare  of  his  life  is  in 
his  political  organization,  while  candidates 
are  being  selected  and  plans  are  being  laid. 
But  citizens  never  knock  at  his  door  then ; 
such  scares  come  as  often  as  century 
flowers. 

In  the  still  smaller  towns— say,  the  ten- 
thousand-population  towns — political  af- 
fairs are  usually  in  the  hands  of  two 
lawyers.  If  you  live  in  such  a  town  consider 
whether  this  is  not  the  fact.  One  of  these 
lawyers  is  a  Republican;  the  other  is  a 
Democrat.  They,  by  common  consent  of 
the  community,  are  considered  the  re- 
spective representatives  of  their  parties. 
They  are  in  touch  with  unknown,  far-away 
leaders,  and  no  one  in  the  community 
pays  much  attention  to  their  doings  until 
along  about  election  time. 

Political  affairs  seem  to  move  very  in- 
formally in  such  a  community,  but  they  do 
move,  and  just  as  surely  and  effectively  as' 
in  the  great  cities  with  their  political  clubs. 
These  two  lawyers  are  as  much  part  of  the 
political  machinery  of  their  party  as  are  the 
clubs,  and  they  are  always  playing  politics, 
while  the  rest  of  the  community  goes  about 
its  other  affairs. 

Small 'Town  Bosses 

In  one  little  town  like  this  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  a  lawyer-politician,  a  druggist, 
a  doctor  and  two  or  three  merchants  gath- 
ered behind  the  counter  of  the  drug  store 
one  day  before  the  county  convention  and 
held  a  meeting  to  select  a  delegate. 

"You  run  up  to  the  convention  and  rep- 
resent us,  Bill,"  said  the  lawyer  to  one  of 
the  merchants. 

"I  just  plumb  can't  go  this  time,"  an- 
swered Bill.  "I've  got  to  tend  to  business. 
Why  can't  Jim  go  for  once?" 

"I  can't  get  away,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I've  got  three  maternity  cases  hanging 
fire  and  it  wouldn't  be  safe." 

And  so  they  talked  about  who  could  or 
could  not  get  away,  until  finally  the  drug- 
gist said:  "All  right,  I'll  run  up.  The  mis- 
sus wants  a  trip  to  the  city  anyhow,  and  a 
little  vacation  won't  hurt  me  either." 

"That's  a  good  fellow,"  they  said. 
"When  you  get  up  there  just  see  how 
things  are  going  and  head  in  with  the  push." 

"Sure!"  said  the  druggist. 

And  at  the  county  convention,  duly 
equipped  with  credentials  provided  by  the 
lawyer,  who  was  district  chairman,  he  helped 
to  choose  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention who  selected  one  of  the  two  candi- 
dates for  whom  the  citizens  of  that  town 
have  just  cast  their  votes. 

Any  dozen  citizens  in  that  little  town 
that  morning  could  have  outvoted  that 
little  group  of  men  in  the  drug  store.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  men  in  that 
little  group,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  lawyer,  who  makes  politics  a  business, 
were  merely  doing  the  work  of  selecting  a 
delegate  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other 
citizens  displayed  any  interest  whatever  in 
the  event.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  community 
duty  that  had  to  be  carried  out,  and  these 
men,  handicapped  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
influence  of  the  lawyer,  who  is  in  politics  for 
business,  did  their  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, playing  the  game  as  they  found  it. 
Any  dozen  citizens,  as  I  have  said,  walking 
into  the  drug  store  that  day  could  have 
made  that  lawyer  look  sick.  His  little  one- 
man  political  organization  would  have  been 
as  much  a  house  of  cards  as  Tammany  Hall 
itself  if  a  group  of  citizens  had  chosen  to 
attack  it. 

In  this  town,  it  is  true,  citizens  inveigh 
against  both  the  political  lawyers.  At  the 
country  club  and  in  social  organizations  and 
in  business  houses  they  are  sneeringly  called 
politicians,  and  often  in  the  opposition  local 
press  one  or  the  other  is  vigorously  at- 
tacked as  an  incubus  on  the  community; 
but  to  such  criticism  and  attacks  the  law- 
yer politicians,  who  by  the  way  are  the  best 
of  friends  and  often  plot  and  plan  together, 
give  only  the  response  of  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  citizens  are  shooting  at  them  from  a 
tangent;  shooting  at  them  with  arrows 
that  fly  in  front. of  their  citadel  but  never 
hit  it;  and,  withal,  shooting  too  late.  The 
place  and  time  to  have  hit  the  lawyer,  I 
have  already  described,  was  behind  that 
drug-store  counter  when  he  was  selecting  a 
delegate  to  the  county  convention.  And 
until  some  group  of  citizens  does  hit  him 
on  such  an  occasion  he  will  continue  to 
claim  that  he  represents  the  people  of  his 


"That  first  one  lasted  two 
weeks,  finishing  1800  bat- 
tery jars  every  day. " 


■1 

AH 

The  Nick  oTime 


(The  Purchasing  Agent's  Story) 

"Talk  about  the  nick  o'  time!"  said 
Mr.  Gummere,  Purchasing  Agent  of  the 
Luzerne  Rubber  Company,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  "  It's  something  less  than  a  second 
— but  you  remember  it  all  your  life. 

"Bill  Smith,"  he  went  on,  "is  the 
operator  on  our  big  Peerless  surfacing 
machine.  He's  an  old  hand  at  finishing — 
keen  on  his  work.  Well,  sir,  you  should 
have  seen  Bill's  face  when  he  came 
into  my  office  one  noon  two  or  three 
months  ago.  He'd  had  trouble  with  his 
abrasive  belts — lots  of  trouble.  Seems 
they  were  going  bad  on  him,  wearing 
out  after  only  two  or  three  days'  use. 

'"One  make's  just  as  bad  as  the  other 
lately,'  Bill  growled.  'For  the  love  of 
Mike,  Mr.  Gummere,  can't  you 
get  me  some  make  of  belt  that'll 
stand  up  to  the  work?  I'm  a 
good  workman  and  I  want  good 
tools.'  And  then  he  walked  out 
of  the  office,  still  steaming. 

"Then  came  the  'nick.'  I'd 
hardly  turned  to  my  list  of  abra- 
sive manufacturers  when  in  came 
the  office-boy  with  the  card  of  a 
salesman  for  Manning  Abrasive  Com- 
pany. I  had  him  come  right  in  and  nearly 
fell  on  his  neck.  Before  he  could  start 
talking,  I'd  given  him  an  order.  And 


Manning 
Speca-gtlls 


the  best  of  it  was  that  Bill  Smith  was 
tickled  pink  with  the  goods. 

"Old  Father  Time  made  up  that 
salesman's  itinerary." 

(The  Salesman's  Story) 

 and  I'd  hardly  sent  in  my 

card  before  they  pushed  me  in  after  it. 
Gummere,  the  Purchasing  Agent,  gave 
me  an  order  without  shaking  hands — be- 
fore I  could  even  tell  him  about  our  line." 

(The  Operator's  Story) 

 so  I  went  in  to  see  Mr. 

Gummere,  our  Purchasing  Agent.  I  was 
sore  about  the  abrasive  belts  he'd  been 
buying,  and  I  guess  I  let  him  know  it. 

"  'Twasn't  more  than  four  or  five  days 
after  that  when  out  he  comes  in  the  shop 
and  hands  me  a  belt  marked  Manning 
Speed-grits,  Durite  16.  'There's  a 
make  we've  never  tried  before, 
Bill,'  says  he;  '  see  how  that  goes 
and  let  me  know.' 


"So  I  put  that  Speed-grits 
belt  on  the  old  Peerless.  Say, 
there's  a  belt  for  you !  No  two- 
or  three-day  runs  with  that 
belt.  That  first  one  lasted  two 
weeks,  finishing  1800  battery 
jars  every  day.  And  after  that 
run,  it's  still  good  for  light  work. 

"Speed-grits  different  from  the  other 
belts?  Ask  me — I  know." 

Good  workmen  know  the  difference. 


Write  today  for  "The  Difference  Book."  Address 
Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Inc.,  Factory  and  Laboratory, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Sales  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  principal  cities.  Look  for 
Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in  your  telephone  book. 


M.annin 


Speed-grits 

comes  in  the 
following  varieties ; 
Metalite  Cloth 

Handy  Rolls 
Grinding  Discs 
Durite  Cloth 
Durite  Paper 
Durite  Combination 
Durundum  Paper 
Durundum  Cloth 
Garnet  Paper 
Garnet  Cloth 
Garnet  Combination 
Flint  Paper 
Emery  Cloth 
Emery  Paper 


Re^USPatOff. 


Don't  say  sandpaper— say  Speed-grits 
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'It's  a 

WDC 


The  owner  of  a  WDC  is 
justified  in  his  pride  of  pos- 
session, for  it's  a  good-look- 
ing pipe. 

But  best  of  all  it's  a  fine 
smoking  pipe — sweet  and  mel- 
low from  the  start — an  easy 
pipe  to  break  in. 

Genuine  French  Briar. 
Seasoned  the  Demuth  way. 
Guaranteed. 

Your  dealer  has  a  wide 
range  of  styles. 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

H'ortd'i  Lamest  Mah$n  • 
of  Fine  Pit>e* 


district  and  will  continue  actually  to  be  a 
power,  much  to  his  own  financial  advan- 
tage and  often  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  selection  of  government 
oflicials  who  have  actual  control  over  the 
destiny  of  America.  If  you  can  discover 
that  anyone  in  that  small  town  is  to  blame 
for  the  condition  of  affairs  besides  the  cit- 
izens who  do  most  of  the  complaining  you 
have  caught  a  different  slant  from  mine  in 
our  study  of  political  affairs. 

By  this  time  you  and  I,  who  have  grown 
wise  as  we  have  worked  our  way  down  to 
bed  rock  in  this  search  for  political  truth, 
will  probably  begin  to  marvel  at  the  igno- 
rance of  our  fellow  citizens  in  regard  to 
political  organizations.  We  discover  that 
about  all  that  most  of  us  know  about  politi- 
cal events  is  centered  in  election  day;  elec- 
tion day  is  the  only  political  occasion  that 
attracts  our  interest.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
also  discovered,  election  day  is  in  one  man- 
ner of  speaking  the  least  important  occa- 
sion on  the  whole  political  calendar.  On 
that  day  two  sets  of  prospective  govern- 
mental plans  are  laid  before  us,  together 
with  the  names  of  men  who  will  try  to 
carry  out  these  plans,  and  we  decide  which 
set  of  plans  and  men  we  like  best.  But  in 
the  forming  of  these  plans  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  to  carry  them  out  we  have 
had  practically  nothing  to  say. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  it,  we  have  in 
this  country  two  great  political  organiza- 
tions with  ramifications  that  extend  to 
every  corner  of  the  land  and  touch  every 
citizen.  These  organizations  are  as  definite 
in  their  aims  and  as  businesslike  as  any 
great  steel  or  oil  company.  They  have  their 
boards  of  directors  and  their  presidents  and 
vice  presidents  and  their  board  meetings 
and  their  declarations  of  dividends— of  a 
sort — just  like  any  great  business  organiza- 
tion. They  deal  in  government  and  its  by- 
products. Fundamentally  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  this  plan.  Such  organizations 
must  exist  in  a  land  which  is  governed  under 
the  party  system,  as  a  republic  must  be. 
When  the  plan  seems  to  work  badly  it  is  at 
a  time  when  inefficient  or  wrong-minded 
men  have  gained  control  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  using  proxies  which  you  and 
I  have  never  given  them,  work  injustice  on 
us  and  on  our  lives  and  homes. 

Knock  and  Walk  In 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
great  business  organization  and  this  far- 
reaching  political  organization:  Under  laws 
which  our  fathers  provided  and  which  we 
ourselves  have  improved  upon,  the  political 
organization  is  not  a  closed  organization. 
Any  adult  citizen  of  either  sex  in  the  United 
States  can  join  it  and  can  immediately 
wield  an  influence  within  its  councils  that 
will  tend  to  produce  immediate  results.  In 
some  cases  it  may  require  a  threatening 
gesture  to  get  in,  but  the  roaring  voices  of  a 
few  citizens  shouting  at  the  doorway  of  any 
local  political  organization,  "We  declare 
ourselves  in  on  this,"  would  be  open  sesame. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you,  as  we  went 
through  our  investigation,  that  in  years 
past  irate  citizens  who  have  been  furiously 
driven  to  try  to  protect  themselves  against 
politicians  and  their  doings  have  made  the 


mistake  of  trying  to  work  from  outside 
instead  of  inside  the  political  organization? 

How  many  citizens'  tickets  have  we  seen 
fail  at  the  polls?  How  many  fusion  move-l 
ments  that  were  really  not  fusions  at  all 
but  only  the  combined  clamor  of  a  few  out- 
raged citizens,  working  without  the  walls  of 
the  political  citadels,  have  we  seen  go  up  in 
smoke?  The  difficulty  with  most  of  these' 
outside  movements  is  that  it  is  practically1 
impossible  to  build  up  as  great  and  efficient 
a  political  organization  as  already  exists! 
If  we  consider  the  two  great  political  otX 
ganizations  of  the  country  as  machines] 
manufactured  to  do  a  certain  sort  of  work, 
we  will  come  near  to  the  truth.  If  we  don'ti 
like  the  set  of  men  who  are  running  these! 
machines  we  have  only  to  declare  ourselves 
in  and  take  charge  of  the  machinery  our- 
selves. What's  the  use  of  trying  to  build 
another  machine?  To  the  mind  of  any 
American  who  looks  over  the  political  game 
as  we  have,  I  think  that  the  desirability  of 
using  the  present  efficient  machines  is  plain. 

Run  it  Yourself 

There  may  be  readers  of  this  article  who 
will  say,  "We  can't  declare  ourselves  in. 
They  won't  let  us  in." 

They  won't,  huh? 

On  the  great  window  of  my  club  in  New 
York  are  painted  the  names  of  the  club's 
officials.  Last  spring  a  painter  came  and 
added  the  name  of  a  clever  little  woman  in 
our  community.  She's  only  one  of  twenty 
or  more  women  who  have  actually  pried 
their  way  into  power  in  the  club. 

The  women  are  declaring  themselves  in; 
they  are  finding  the  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  political  citadel. 

They  are  pounding  at  the  doors  of  the 
political  organizations  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

I  lay  it  down  cold  that  any  citizen  can 
declare  himself  in  in  politics  any  time  he 
gets  up  the  spunk  to  do  so. 

And  since  I  have  investigated  our  politi- 
cal system  and  seen  its  possibilities,  the 
clamoring  voices  of  citizens  on  the  street 
corners  and  in  the  clubs  and  in  the  news- 
papers demanding  deliverance  from  politi- 
cians leaves  me  more  or  less  cold. 

It  isn't  hard  to  run  the  politics  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  splendid  system 
at  hand.  Any  bunch  of  men,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Eagles,  the  Elks,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Masons,  could  flop  out  of 
their  own  country-wide  organization  into 
one  of  the  two  country-wide  political  or- 
ganizations and  run  them  better  and  more 
honestly  than  they  are  being  run  to-day. 
All  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  for- 
get that  they  were  Odd  Fellows  or  Masons 
and  consider  themselves  citizens  in  politics 
with  the  interests  of  citizens  at  heart,  and 
they  could  bring  a  change  overnight  in  the 
affairs  of  this  land  of  ours. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  looking  things  over, 
that  you  and  I,  as  a  committee  of  two  citi- 
zens who  have  gained  some  insight  into  the 
political  game,  can  safely  make  this  report 
to  our  fellow  citizens: 

"If  you  don't  like  the  way  politics  is  run^ 
in  these  United  States  declare  yourself  in 
on  it  in  your  own  home  town,  and  take  a 
hand  at  running  it  yourself — and  until 
you've  tried  this,  don't  yelp." 


Moonlight  on  the  Hawaiian  Shore 
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Tkats  the  way 
to  buy  neat 


by  ih 


e  room 


YES,  the  " roomful'.'  is  the  practical 
way  to  measure  heat.  It  does  not 
matter  how  much  fuel  is  bought,  nor  how 
much  heat  is  produced,  unless  you  get 
the  full  benefit  of  it  in  the  room  where 
you  want  it.  Sometimes  you  want  a 
bathroomful,  and  again  a  denful.  The 
Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  the  prompt  and 
direct  way  to  get  it.  The  Perfection  pro- 
duces the  heat  on  the  spot. 

//  You  Could  Build  Your  House 
Over  Again 

You  would  change  a  good  many  of  the 
radiators  and  registers  around,  wouldn't 
you?  Why  not  put  a  Perfection  Heater 
near  the  window  where  the  radiator  ought 
to  be?  Fresh  air  is  necessary  to  health, 
and  the  ordinary  window  sash  lets  in  a 
good  deal  of  it.  But  a  comfortable  degree 
of  heat  is  also  necessary.  By  using  the 
Perfection  Heater  in  this  way  you  get 
both.  It  throws  out  a  clean,  intense  heat 
and  continues  to  throw  it  out  for  about 
ten  hours  on  a  single  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 


A  Cheerful  Christmas  Companion 

The  warm,  cheerful  glow  of  the  Perfection 
Heater  makes  it  a  favorite  in  many  homes 
that  have  no  open  fireplaces.  On  Christ- 
mas morning  the  Perfection  is  usually  the 
first  gift  put  into  actual  use.  It  weighs 
only  a  few  pounds  and  can  be  carried 
from  room  to  room.  It  will  heat  shaving 
water  or  dry  clothes  indoors.  It  is  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  way  to 
get  heat  when  and  where  you  need  it. 

Protect  Against  Fuel  Shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Heaters  are  now 
in  use  and  are  protecting  thousands  of 
homes  daily  against  the  perils  of  a  fuel 
shortage.  Buy  your  Perfection  now  and 
end  all  fuel  worries. 

Your  Dealer  Will  Supply  You 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by  progres- 
sive hardware,  housefurnishing  and  de- 
partment stores.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Perfection  models  handsomely 
finished  in  blue  or  black,  or  write  to  us 
for  booklet  "Warm  Rays  for  Cold  Days." 


Just  strike  a  match 
and  light  it — as  easy 
as  lighting  the  gas 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heaters 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO., 

7013  PLATT  AVE    CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
JHadp  in  Canada  hy 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO.  LTD.  SARN1A. 


£*ODUCfS 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


(Also  makers  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 
Oil  Cook  Sieves.  Ovens.  Cabineis. 
Wafer  Healers  and  ALADDJN 
Cooking  UiensiJs. 
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Saving  in 
Still  Another  Way 


To  everyone  except  a  Blue  Bird  owner, 
it  seems  unbelievable  that  Blue  Bird 
can  do  all  the  shirts  and  heavy  flat 
work,  as  well  as  the  regular  weekly 
washing,  in  a  few  easy  wash-hours. 

But  the  delighted  owner  will  prove  to 
you  that  this  is  true,  and  will  assure 
you,  besides,  that  in  money  Blue  Bird 
saves  even  more  than  the  amount  of 
her  weekly  laundry  bill. 

For  she  has  discovered  that  bed  linen, 
table  linen,  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, everything  in  fact,  lasts  many 
times  longer  when  washed  in  the  os- 
cillating copper  tub  of  Blue  Bird. 


When  you  have  seen  this  tub,  smooth 
as  a  washboiler  inside,  you  will  realize 
why  both  fine  lace  center  pieces  and 
heavy  work  shirts  are  washed  in  it 
with  equal  safety;  when  you  have 
examined  the  rigid  frame,  the  swing- 
ing steel  wringer,  and  the  simple 
mechanism  you  will  understand  why 
Blue  Bird  service  is  so  satisfactory 
and  lasting. 

But  to  really  appreciate  Blue  Bird  and 
its  many  superiorities,  you  must  see  it 
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of  himself  as  enduring  all  the  pangs  of  the 
misadventure,  and  told  himself  stoically 
that  it  was  good  enough  for  him.  And  then 
at  last  on  the  day  before  the  purple  gents' 
silk  sock  sale  he  got  a  six-month-old  letter 
from  Anna  May — a  letter  that  had  knocked 
about  the  various  ports  of  France,  tarried  a 
while  in  the  forestry  area,  been  exhibited 
for  weeks  as  a  curiosity  by  the  postmaster 
at  Dax;  that  had  returned  finally  to  its  na- 
tive land,  visited  Washington,  and  that  had 
been  pushed  eventually  under  the  door  of 
the  Bronx  apartment. 

It  was  rather  a  piteous  little  letter.  It 
begged  Bobby  to  say  why  he  had  stopped 
writing.  If  he  had  fallen  in  battle  he  was 
to  let  Anna  May  know  at  once.  If  he  was 
sick  in  the  hospital  she  would  send  him 
some  jelly.  If  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
one  of  the  mademoiselles  he  wasn't  to  be 
afraid  to  let  Anna  May  know  about  it.  She 
had  heard  how  pretty  they  were,  and  she 
quite  understood,  and  would  be  glad  to 
meet  them  both  when  they  came  back  to 
the  United  States.  But  she  felt  that  she 
simDly  must  know  what  had  become  of 
Bobby. 

"I've  got  to  see  her  and  let  her  know  the 
straight  of  it,"  he  told  himself  inexorably. 
"The  poor  kid!  Worrying  about  me  all 
this  while,  and  with  her  clothes  all  made  for 
the  wedding!" 

Here  he  had  glared  at  the  purple  gents, 
and  had  clenched  his  fists  in  futile  agony. 

"Gosh,  but  I'd  rather  be  shot  than  do 
it,"  he  had  groaned.  "The  way  she'll  look 
when  I  tell  her  that  I'm  her  big  hero!  The 
things  she'll  say!  All  the  same,  I've  got  to 
see  it  through.  I'll  do  it  this  evening  and 
get  it  over." 

The  evening  had  come  with  the  fatal 
speed  of  the  appointed  time  of  the  con- 
demned. Bobby  traversed  the  square  that 
held  Flatbush  Avenue  nine  times,  his  gait 
faintly  reminiscent  of  a  track  runner  out 
for  gentle  morning  exercise.  As  he  went 
he  seemed  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  yet  long  afterward  he  could  have 
told  the  color  and  the  facial  peculiarities  of 
most  of  the  houses  on  that  square.  By  the 
third  lap  of  his  race  he  had  decided  that  the 
one  where  Anna  May  lived  was  a  boarding 
house  of  the  more  forlorn  order.  When,  on 
the  tenth  trip,  he  turned  in  at  its  entrance 
with  the  air  of  having  remembered  suddenly 
that  he  had  meant  to  call,  the  down-at- 
heels  little  maid  who  answered  his  ring  con- 
firmed him  instantly  in  his  suspicion. 

For  the  moment  Bobby  Jenks  felt  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  go  through  with 
his  errand.  He  tried  to  think  of  something 
casual  to  say  that  would  account  for  his 
presence  there  at  the  door.  He  might  ask 
whether  this  was  3333  Locust  Street,  or 
inquire  if  Miss  Cornelia  Slipshoddy  lived 

there,  or  

"Well?  "  snapped  the  shabby  little  maid. 
"Just  testin'  the  bells  in  this  neighbor- 
hood—or what?" 

"Miss  Jackson  at  home?"  asked  Bobby 
Jenks  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Eatin'  supper — who'll  I  say?"  the  little 
maid  asked  economically  in  one  breath. 

And  then  Bobby  Jenks  had  his  great  in- 
spiration. Instantly,  all  in  a  flash,  as  per- 
haps the  conception  of  electricity  came 
to  Franklin  and  the  idea  of  the  Inferno  to 
Dante,  his  wonderful  plan  sprang  into 
being.  He  saw  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
glorious  way  by  which  he  could  save  his 
own  face  and  Anna  May's  feelings. 

"Wait  till  she's  through,  and  then  say 
that  it  is  a  friend  of  Private  Jenks,"  he 
directed  huskily. 

For  a  bottomless  interval  he  sat  very 
straight  and  still  upon  a  deceptively 
comfortable-looking  settee,  staring  hard  at 
two  companion  pictures,  Summer  and 
Winter,  procured  by  the  landlady  in  the 
good  days  of  trading  stamps.  The  artist 
had  painted  the  names  in  carefully  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  yet  Bobby 
could  not  have  passed  an  examination  on 
which  was  which.  His  whole  being  was 
focused  quiveringly  upon  that  moment 
when  the  clatter  of  knives,  forks  and 
boarding-house  conversation  should  end. 
It  was  still  going  on  reassuringly  loud  when 
there  was  a  shy  little  cough  at  his  elbow. 

"You  asked  for  me?"  inquired  a  laugh- 
ing little  voice. 

For  a  moment  Bobby  remained  glued  to 
his  settee,  still  steeped  in  the  earnest  con- 
templation of  art.  He  waited  for  the 
deadly  bump,  as  those  do  who  fall  in 
dreams.     When    nothing    happened  he 
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stumbled  to  his  feet  and  brought  his  eyes 
slowly  to  the  little  figure  in  the  doorway. 
His  first  thought  was  the  resentful  realiza- 
tion that  the  snapshot  hadn't  done  Anna 
May  justice.  The  picture  had  failed  to  show 
the  red  lights  in  her  soft,  dark  hair  and  the 
childlike  curve  of  her  cheek.  It  hadn't 
begun  to  give  an  idea  of  the  innocence  of 
her  questioning  eyes. 

"You  didn't  finish  your  dinner,"  accused 
Bobby. 

He  felt  a  sudden  overwhelming  need  of 
a  few  more  moments  of  respite. 

"It  was  tapioca  pudding  to-night,"  ex- 
plained Anna  May  briefly.  "Minnie — she 
didn't  tell  me  what  your  name  is." 

Tremblingly  Bobby  tried  out  the  in- 
spiration. 

"It's  Chester  Johnson,"  he  announced 
belligerently. 

He  had  always  liked  the  name  of  Chester, 
but  he  felt  that  he  might  have  done  better 
in  the  matter  of  a  surname  had  he  been 
given  more  time.  He  waited  a  moment  for 
Anna  May  to  contradict  him,  but  she  was 
still  smiling  inquiringly. 

"I  was  Bobby  Jenks'  best  friend,"  he 
hurled  the  bolt. 

"Were  you?"  began  Anna  May,  smiling 
and  blushing.  "Then  maybe  you  can  tell 
me  why  it's  been  so  long  since  he  has 
writ  " 

Her  voice  dwindled  and  died.  The  warm 
tide  of  color  in  her  cheeks  ebbed,  leaving 
her  face  very  small  and  white.  Her  eyes 
darkened  and  clung  to  his. 

"Was?"  repeated  Anna  May. 

Bobby  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be  harder 
to  do  than  he  had  feared. 

"You'd  better  sit  down,"  he  urged  her 
gently. 

Anna  May  paid  no  heed.  Her  eyes  still 
held  his  unwilling  ones,  and  her  face  seemed 
momentarily  to  grow  smaller  and  whiter. 
The  whimsical  fear  came  to  Bobby  Jenks 
that  in  a  moment  it  would  fade  away 
altogether. 

"When  did  he  die?"  she  asked  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

"It  was  up  there  in  the  Oregon  woods," 
explained  Bobby,  regarding  her  anxiously. 
"If  you'd  sit  down  " 

"You  are  sure?"  demanded  Anna  May. 
"You — you  saw  him  fall?" 

"I  was  with  him  when  he  died,"  mum- 
bled Bobby,  hating  himself  anew.  "He — 
he  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  you  at  the  last." 

Suddenly  Anna  May  put  her  arm  up  and 
hid  her  face  in  it.  She  was  a  very  little 
girl,  and  in  that  attitude  she  looked  like  a 
child  as  she  stood  there — a  child  whose 
heart  is  broken.  Bobby  Jenks  dropped  his 
eyes  and  wished  for  the  first  time  that  he 
were  back  in  the  mess  kitchen  in  France. 

"Oh,  I  knew,  I  knew  it  couldn't  come 
true!"  sobbed  Anna  May. 

"He— he  was  the  only  person  I  ever  had 
that  belonged  to  me.  Other  folks  have 
fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  brothers 
and  everything,  but  I  had  only  him,  and 
I'd  never  even  seen  him!  And  now  there's 
no  one  again!" 

"Don't!"  begged  Bobby  futilely.  In 
that  moment  he  felt  that  if  he  had  it  to  do 
over  again  he  would  have  braved  Anna 
May's  contempt  rather  than  this  heart- 
rending grief  of  hers.  Suddenly  she  tried 
to  smile  at  him. 

"I  oughtn't  to  treat  you  like  this,"  she 
rebuked  herself,  "when  it  was  so  good  of 
you  to  come  and  tell  me,  and  all.  But 
maybe  you  didn't  know,  Mr.  Johnson — 
I  was  going  to  marry  him." 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  said  Bobby  briefly. 

"And  now  he's  dead,"  went  on  Anna 
May's  soft  little  monotone.  "I've  been 
waiting  and  waiting,  but  there  isn't  any- 
thing to  wait  for  now.   He's  dead." 

"Come  out  with  me  and  get  a  little  air," 
Bobby  Jenks  surprised  himself  by  sug- 
gesting. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!"  shrank  Anna  May. 

There  came  the  scrape  of  chairs  against 
the  floor  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  near- 
ing  blur  of  voices.  The  tapioca  pudding 
was  finished.  Anna  May's  brief  moment 
of  boarding-house  solitude  in  her  grief  was 
over. 

"They're  coming,"  warned  Bobby. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  see  them!"  wailed 
Anna  May,  beginning  to  cry  again.  "They 
all  know  about  it!  They've  given  me 
things  for  my  trousseau,  and  everything! 
They'll  be  so  sorry,  and  they'll  tell  me  so! 
I  can't  bear  to  have  them  sorry  for  me 


to-night.  Let's  go  out-of-doors,  Mr.  John- 
son, the  way  you  said,  and  you  can  tell  me 
all  about  Bobby.  I  want  to  know  every 
little  thing." 

"This  is  where  you  get  yours,  son,"  said 
Bobby  to  himself.  "Oui,  oui!  As  the 
Americans  would  say,  yes!" 

But  he  squared  his  shoulders,  clenched 
his  fists  and  started  in  to  tell  her  every  little 
thing  on  a  quiet  bench  in  the  small,  secure 
park.  He  built  up  for  Anna  May  again 
the  world  of  trenches  and  shots  and  spies 
and  daring  prisoners  that  he  had  opened 
previously  for  her  in  his  letters.  That  part 
of  it  was  easy,  of  course,  though  once  when 
a  park  policeman  paused  and  eyed  them 
quizzically  Bobby's  pulse  quickened  a  trifle. 
The  really  difficult  part  was  piling  up  ad- 
jectives in  praise  of  her  hero,  as  Anna 
May  forced  him  to  do.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
trary evidence  of  his  letters,  Bobby  Jenks 
was  a  modest  youth.  His  appearance  and 
general  circumstances  had  never  been  such 
as, to  foster  in  him  an  egotistical  habit  of 
mind.  His  ears  tingled  as  he  went  on  tell- 
ing Anna  May  how  wonderful  he  had  been 
before  his  untimely  death.  At  last  he 
revolted. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard!"  he  urged  Anna 
May,  who  was  sobbing  softly  once  more. 
"Maybe  you  wouldn't  have  liked  him  as 
much  as  you  think." 

"Why,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  talk 
like  that!"  she  quavered  indignantly.  "I 
thought  you  were  a  friend  of  his ! " 

"I  am,"  floundered  Bobby  helplessly. 
"But  you  never  saw  him,  did  you?" 

"No,  but  I  know  just  what  he  was  like 
from  his  letters,"  insisted  Anna  May. 
"Don't  you  dare  hint  anything  against 
him!  Oh,  they  were  the  grandest  letters, 
Mr.  Johnson!" 

A  surge  of  pride  went  over  Bobby  Jenks, 
succeeded  by  a  quick  flush  of  hope.  Maybe 
after  all — he  turned  to  Anna  May  with 
what  must  have  seemed  unpardonable  cu- 
riosity had  she  been  less  preoccupied  by  her 
grief. 

"What  was  it  that  you  liked  about 
Jenks,  anyhow?"  he  demanded.  "Was  it 
just  the  letters?  Or  because  he  was  from 
the  West,  maybe?  Or  the  way  he  looked? 
Or  what?  " 

"It  was  him,"  explained  Anna  May  suc- 
cinctly. "I  was  glad  he  lived  on  a  ranch, 
though,  Mr.  Johnson.  And  I  know  just 
how  he  looked  from  the  way  he  wrote, 
though  he  never  would  send  me  his  picture. 
He  said  the  censor  wouldn't  allow  it.  But 
I  know  how  he  looked." 

"How?"  asked  Bobby  Jenks  dully. 

"He  was  awful  big,  of  course,  and  good- 
looking,"  dreamed  Anna  May.  "An 
awfully  husky  guy.  And  he  had  a  lot  of 
chin.  And  was  tanned — you'd  know,  just 
to  look  at  him,  that  he'd  been  out-of-doors 
a  lot.  And  he  had  nice  eyes — blue,  I  think. 
Isn't  that  about  right,  Mr.  Johnson?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  about  right!"  agreed 
Bobby  Jenks  listlessly. 

Suddenly  his  whole  being  was  consumed 
with  jealousy,  and  the  emotion  was  alle- 
viated in  no  degree  because  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  jealous  happened  to  be  him- 
self. He  knew  that  the  dream  Jenks  whom 
he  had  created  was  a  deadlier  rival  than 
any  living  man  could  have  been. 

"  Maybe  I'd  better  take  you  in  now,"  he 
said  hopelessly.  "I'll  come  round  to- 
morrow evening  and  take  you  for  another 
little  walk,"  he  added  in  answer  to  the 
appeal  in  Anna  May's  eyes.  "It'll  do  you 
good,  maybe,  to  have  someone  to  talk  to 
about  him." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  it  will!"  agreed  Anna 
May,  tearfully  grateful.  "It's  awful  good 
of  you.  But  then,  of  course,  you  like  to 
talk  about  him,  too,  don't  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  agreed  Bobby  in  an  odd  tone. 
"Naturally  I  like  to  talk  about  him!" 

"  He  was  the  most  modest  thing ! "  sighed 
Anna  May.  "I  don't  feel  that  I  have  half 
heard  about  him,  even  with  all  you  have 
said.  You  must  tell  me  more  next  time, 
Mr.  Johnson." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  interval 
during  which  the  erring  letter  writer  lived 
a  new  species  of  double  life.  Daytimes  he 
was  Bobby  Jenks,  imperiling  his  job  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Emporium  a  dozen  times 
between  every  nine  o'clock  and  five,  reck- 
lessly mixing  sizes,  newly  color  blind,  indif- 
ferent to  the  plaints  of  customers,  often 
rude  to  Shirts  and  Neckties,  always  ab- 
stracted. Evenings  he  became  Chester 
Johnson,  that  loyal  friend,  who  lived  only 
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to  build  up  a  fitting  monument  of  words  to 
a  departed  pal.  If  now  and  then  he  paused 
wearily,  Anna  May's  beseeching  look 
prodded  him  to  new  endeavor.  He  could 
never  even  think  of  one  of  those  evenings 
during  which  he  tried  so  hard  and  so 
entirely  without  success  to  console  Anna 
May  for  the  loss  of  himself  without  a  cer- 
tain wry  twist  of  mouth. 

"I'm  getting  mine,"  he  told  himself,  and 
returned  anew  to  the  hopeless  task. 

Sometimes  they  sat  on  the  bench  and 
talked;  sometimes  they  walked  in  the  little 
park  and  talked;  sometimes  on  chilly 
evenings  they  visited  a  movie  palace  and 
talked  straight  through  the  picture.  Anna 
May  had  been  rather  aghast  at  the  notion 
of  this  when  he  suggested  it  first,  but  Bobby 
succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  they  were 
using  the  festive  place  not  at  all  for  enter- 
tainment, but  merely  as  a  comfortable  spot 
for  reminiscences.  No  matter  where  they 
were  or  what  they  did,  they  talked  of 
Bobby  Jenks.  Over  and  over  Anna  May 
demanded  the  story  of  his  great  deeds  in 
France. 

"She  might  ask  about  me  too,  some- 
times," the  narrator  would  reflect,  illog- 
ically  aggrieved.    But  she  never  did. 

Bobby  Jenks,  the  dead  hero,  the  uncon- 
querable rival,  came  to  loom  more  and 
more  in  the  mind  of  Bobby  Jenks,  the  living 
clerk,  as  a  malignant  personality.  He  had 
difficulty  at  times  in  convincing  himself 
that  the  other  had  never  really  lived.  He 
hated  him  as  he  had  never  hated  a  human 
being. 

Often  he  grew  so  tired  of  the  sound  of 
the  very  name  of  Bobby  Jenks  that  he 
told  himself  that  he  would  hurl  the  whole 
truth  out  at  Anna  May,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  the  point  of  killing  the 
growing  friendliness  in  her  pretty  eyes. 

Sometimes  he  felt  that  he  must  adopt 
the  simple  expedient  of  staying  away  alto- 
gether from  the  Flatbush  Avenue  boarding 
house,  but  the  thought  of  Anna  May,  so  in 
need  of  comforting,  drew  him  back  again. 
Sackcloth  and  ashes,  never  a  comfortable 
garb,  are  all  the  more  mortifying  to  the 
flesh  when  worn  entirely  in  secret,  but  he 
wore  them  unremittingly.  He  was  tortured 
by  the  thought  that  if  he  had  written  the 
truth  in  that  first  letter,  if  he  had  told  her 
that  he  had  got  her  blouse  by  mistake,  that 
he  was  nobody's  big  hero,  but  a  mess  cook 
in  the  S.  0.  S.,  five  feet  three  in  his  stock- 
ings— but,  no,  it  wasn't  likely.  "Women 
didn't  care  for  that  kind  of  a  chap. 

"If  he  had  lived  you'd  have  been  our 
very  best  friend  always,  I'm  sure,"  Anna 
May  told  him  often.  "You  have  such  a 
kind  disposition." 

He  tried  to  find  a  chilly  consolation  at 
times  in  the  thought  that  at  least  he  was 
helping  her  through  the  sorrow  he  had  in- 
flicted. Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  that 
her  cheeks  were  pinker  than  when  he  had 
first  seen  her,  and  that  he  had  never  known 
any  other  pair  of  eyes  so  bright.  Then  their 
sinning  would  be  dimmed  again  by  tears  as 
she  wept  for  Bobby  Jenks,  and  he  would  see 
that  her  sorrow  was  as  deep  as  ever. 

"He'd  want  you  to  cheer  up,"  he  said  to 
Anna  May  firmly  one  evening.  "I  know 
he  would.  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  a 
vaudeville  to-morrow  evening." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  really  feel  that 
way  about  it?"  hesitated  Anna  May. 
"Well,  then— but  I'd  rather  not." 

She  came  down  dressed  for  the  occasion 
in  a  pretty  frock  that  Bobby  had  never 
seen  before.  But  when  he  praised  her  ap- 
pearance she  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 
It  appeared,  when  she  could  explain,  that 
the  dress  was  one  she  had  made  herself  for 
her  trousseau. 

"I  was  a  little  worried  because  it  was 
red,"  she  told  him  sobbingly.  "I  didn't 
think  when  I  bought  the  goods,  but  after- 
ward I  wondered  whether  it  would  really 
do  to  wear  in  Montana.  The  cows  don't 
like  red,  I've  heard.  Do  you  know,  is  it 
true?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  ranches," 
he  replied  gruffly.  "I  guess  I  don't  know 
anything  about  anything  except  silk  socks. 
I'd  make  a  great  hero,  I  would,  eh?" 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Anna  May.  Then 
she  quenched  Bobby's  astonished  delight 
by  adding  hastily,  "You  were  his  best 
friend." 

She  was  tractable  enough  after  that, 
going  everywhere  he  suggested,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  did  it  only  to  please 
him  because  he  had  been  so  kind  to  her 
and  above  all  because  he  had  known  Bobby 
Jenks.  Her  heart  was  not  among  those 
present,  he  was  despairingly  certain.  Once 
indeed  at  the  movies  he  put  his  hand  over 


hers,  and  she  let  it  remain  there.  He  him- 
self jerked  it  away  presently,  affronted  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  imply  that  it  didn't 
matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Well,  it 
served  him  right,  of  course— he  reminded 
himself  of  that  forty  times  a  week.  But  it 
didn't  serve  Anna  May  right,  and  the  real 
trouble  was  that  she  wasn't  comforted,  as 
she  should  have  been.  Tears  still  came 
readily  to  the  eyes  that  had  laughed  so 
engagingly  in  the  snapshot. 

Also,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bobby 
found  his  double  identity  a  strain.  Once 
when  Anna  May  called  him  Chester — it 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  called  him 
by  his  Christian  name,  too— he  neglected 
to  answer  until  she  spoke  a  second  time. 
Once  when  someone  behind  them  in  the 
little  park  followed  a  trill  with  a  sharp 
"  0-6-h,  Bob ! "  he  turned,  and  barely  saved 
himself  from  answering.  Life  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  Anna  May's  broken 
heart  was  unhealed. 

Things  were  at  this  juncture,  with  the 
ex-letter  writer  watching  his  step  carefully, 
but  in  constant  doubt  where  to  put  the  next 
foot,  when  the  astounding,  though  melan- 
choly, miracle  came  to  pass.  You,  perhaps, 
will  not  think  that  it  was  a  miracle  at  all. 
Indeed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  you  take 
time  to  open  any  city  directory  and  therein 
count  on  your  fingers  the  number  of  pages 
given  over  to  each  of  the  more  common 
names,  you  will  scoff  at  the  idea  that  what 
happened  was  out  of  the  commonplace. 
But  it  looked  like  a  miracle  to  Bobby 
Jenks — a  miracle  and  a  deliverance,  un- 
desired  but  conscientiously  welcomed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  lanky 
doughboy  with  the  broad  shoulders  and  the 
hilarious  grin  did  not  look  like  a  super- 
human agency  that  morning  when  he  strode 
up  to  Bobby's  counter. 

"Gimme  a  dozen  pairs  of  silk  number 
tens  in  different  colors — or  are  there  that 
many  shades?"  was  his  way  of  making 
known  his  request. 

When  he  found  that  the  price  would 
leave  only  a  slim  slice  from  a  month's  army 
pay  check  he  merely  chuckled. 

"Well,  I  guess  Uncle  Sam  is  good  for  it," 
he  remarked.  "  I'm  not  sure,  though,  that 
the  old  boy  would  like  to  have  me  throw 
his  cash  round  like  this  after  the  way  he's 
been  piling  up  debts  lately.  But  I'll  take 
'em." 

Bobby  said  nothing.  He  was  entirely 
occupied  by  disliking  the  customer.  The 
doughboy  uniform  hung  a  little  loosely 
upon  the  big  frame.  The  good-looking 
young  face  was  a  trifle  gaunt  and  pale,  but 
in  general  he  had  exactly  the  appearance 
that  Bobby  was  sure  Anna  May  would  have 
delighted  in — no  reason  for  loving  him, 
emphatically ! 

"Me  in  silk  socks!"  mocked  the  soldier, 
and  there  was  a  touch  of  awe  in  his  voice. 
"Never  wore  them  before  in  my  life! 
Lavender  silk  socks — when  you  think  of 
the  mud  in  those  Argonne  Woods!" 

Bobby  put  the  stockings  in  the  wire 
basket  and  jerked  the  cord  that  whisked 
them  away  to  be  wrapped. 

"  Oh,  were  you  in  the  Oregon?  "  he  asked, 
with  some  hauteur. 

"Sure  was,  and  darn  glad  to  get  out  of  it 
again,"  grinned  the  other.  "I'll  say  I'm 
the  last  bird  in  this  man's  Army  to  get 
back  to  God's  country.  Been  in  a  hospital 
over  there  since  the  fifth  of  last  November. 
Here  are  the  socks,  huh?  Some  package, 
isn't  it?  Dunno  what  else  I  could  expect, 
though — with  my  feet." 

He  picked  up  the  parcel,  then  laid  it  back 
on  the  counter. 

"What  am  I  thinking  of?"  he  demanded. 
"Gosh,  it's  hard  to  remember  to  be  swell 
after  you  have  been  in  the  Army!  Just 
send  this  for  me,  buddy,  will  you?  You 
know  that  Salvation  Army  Hotel  up  the 
street? 

"Yes,  that's  the  right  one.  Bob  Jenks 
is  the  name." 

"What?"  gasped  the  Bobby  Jenks  be- 
hind the  counter. 

"J-e-n-k-s,"  spelled  the  other  patiently. 
"The  handle  is  Bob." 

He  gave  a  farewell  grin  and  started  on 
his  way. 

"Wait  a  moment!"  called  the  ex-letter 
writer,  with  a  hope  and  a  fear  stirring  at 
his  breast.  "You  don't  come  from  Mon- 
tana, do  you?" 

"Sure  do!"  returned  the  other.  "As 
much  as  I  come  from  anywhere,  that  is. 
I've  lived  pretty  much  all  over  the  West. 
Home  is  where  I  hang  my  hat." 

"Been  in  Texas?"  asked  the  clerk,  oddly 
pale  and  anxious  eyed. 

(Continued  on  Page  81) 
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Signs  of  Friendship 


Z-goes  a  long  "Wagwmake  friends 


Railroads  and  Motor  Trucks  are  working 
together  in  the  friendliest  kind  of  rivalry  to 
give  the  United  States  an  efficient  and 
economical  system  of  transportation — and  in 
this  work  the  makers  of  The  General  Tire 
are  proud  of  its  achievements. 

Pneumatic  in  principle — but  solid  in  strength 
— this  great  Cord  track  for  trucks  has  quali- 
ties of  its  own  that  must  not  be  judged  by 
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the  performances  of  any  other  tire. 

The  General  Cord  Tire  for  Trucks  has  speed 
and  stamina  and  staying  power.  It  "goes  a 
long  way  to  make  friends"  with  the  man  who 
pays  the  tire  bills.  It  is  one  of  the  really 
important  successes  of  the  greatest  Tire  Town 
on  Earth — Akron. 

Built  in  Akron,  Ohio,  by  The  General  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company. 
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remier 

First  Among  Cleaners 


Nothing  left  to  do 

The  work  of  the  Premier  only  begins 
when  rugs  and  carpets  are  cleaned.  It 
doesn't  leave  you  with  hangings  to 
brush  and  furniture  and  mattresses 
to  beat. 


There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  value  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  What  now  should  be  considered  is  — 

Which  cleaner  is  the  most  valuable 


There  is  a  Premier  attachment  for  every 
cleaning  task.  The  use  of  these  attachments 
is  easy,  takes  little  time  and  keeps  your  home 
clean  all  the  time. 


Every  woman,  everywhere,  sufely  realizes  that  a 
vacuum  cleaner  is  the  practical,  efficient  and  final 
solution  of  the  cleaning  problem. 

No  one  now  can  remain  in  doubt  that  such  a  cleaner 
is  the  only  thorough  and  sanitary  means  of  cleaning. 

All  admit  that  it  actually  takes  so  much  of  the 
drudgery  out  of  housework  that  the  help  situation 
loses  most  of  its  terrors. 

So,  not  a  cleaner,  but  which  cleaner  is  the  question 
to  consider.  The  following  features  are  essential  to 
usefulness  and  efficiency. 

Demand  powerful  suction 

To  clean  fine  rugs  and  carpets  thoroughly  and  posi- 
tively without  injury,  your  vacuum  cleaner  must 
develop  powerful  suction.  This  you  command  in 
the  Premier. 

It  extracts,  without  damage,  all  the  dust,  all  the  im- 
bedded dirt  and  grit,  not  only  from  the  rug  but  the 
floor  beneath. 

Its  nozzle  brushes  are  adjuncts  but  not  necessities. 

Specify  light  weight 

Next  in  importance  is  a  light  machine  so  that  the 
woman  who  uses  it  isn't  exhausted  by  needless  effort. 

With  all  its  powerful  suction  (more  than  that  of 
other  machines)  the  Premier   weighs  less  than 


twelve  pounds.  It  is  made  of  aluminum,  enduring 
yet  feather-weight. 

Be  sure  of  efficient  attachments 

The  cleaning  of  furniture,  curtains,  draperies,  mat- 
tresses, etc.,  is  quite  as  important  as  cleaning  rugs. 
It  is  often  harder  for  the  one  who  does  the  work. 

Premier  attachments,  made  efficient  by  the  Premier's 
powerful  suction,  are  thorough,  convenient  and  easy 
to  use.  Each  performs  an  essential  task  with  the 
least  effort  to  the  user. 

Investigate  construction 

Sound  construction  is  imperative,  for  this  insures 
the  lifetime  of  trouble-free  service  that  buyers  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

The  construction  of  the  Premier  is  standardized.  We 
have  perfected  a  design  which  we  believe  makes  for 
greatest  cleaning  efficiency. 

Prove  these  statements  with  a 
home  demonstration 

Every  Premier  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  this  con- 
vincing proof.  He  will  bring  the  Premier  to  your  home 
and  show  you  what  it  does.  Just  name  the  day  and 
hour. 

If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us  and  we  will 
advise  you.    Better  do  this  today. 


ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Premier  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


Exclusive  Canadian  Distributors : 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Branches 


There  are  nine  scientifically  designed 
attachments  which  apply  Premier's 
powerful  suction  to  the  solution  of 
your  every  cleaning  problem. 
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(Continued  from  Page  78) 

"You  bet!"  replied  the  soldier.  "Great 
little  bit  of  a  state,  Texas !  What  part  of  it 
do  you  come  from,  stranger?" 

Bobby  Jenks  ignored  the  question. 

"You'll  excuse  ray  asking,  but  are  you 
married  or  engaged?"  he  demanded. 

For  a  moment  the  tall  soldier  stared. 

"Well,  I  dunno  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  price  of  socks,  but  I'm  not,  if  you  want 
to  know,"  he  replied.  "No  such  luck!" 
he  added  more  genially.  "I'll  have  to  try 
to  fix  that,  now  that  I'm  back  in  God's 
country.  Never  missed  a  wife  or  sweet- 
heart much  until  that  little  old  goddess  girl 
loomed  up  and  made  me  wish  that  I  was 
coming  back  to  somebody  in  particular." 

The  other  Bobby  Jenks  opened  and  shut 
his  mouth.  Conflicting  emotions  struggled 
for  supremacy  upon  his  face,  which  for  the 
moment  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  Allied 
peace  conference.   At  last  he  spoke. 

"Like  to  meet  a  nice  girl  while  you  are 
here  in  New  York?  "  he  asked. 

"Now  you're  shouting!"  approved  the 
doughboy  gratefully.  "Would  you  intro- 
duce me  to  one,  buddy?  A  real,  nice, 
pretty,  homy  American  girl  who  doesn't 
know  the  frog  language  from  Chinese  and 
who  can  make  fudge?   Say,  that's  great!" 

"Yes,  but  "  hesitated  Bobby  Jenks. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind. 
"It's  noon,"  he  said.  "Come  out  and  eat 
with  me,  buddy,  will  you?  I  was  over  there 
too.  Forestry  area.  Mess  cook.  So  maybe 
you  won't  want  to  " 

"  Hard  luck ! "  commiserated  the  veteran 
of  the  Argonne.  "  I'll  say  that  was  pretty 
tough!  Oh,  well,  it's  all  over  now.  Did 
I  hear  you  say  something  about  chow, 
buddy?   And  a  pretty  girl?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  about  it  while  we  eat,"  re- 
plied Bobby  uncertainly.  "Then  if  you 
still  want  me  to  " 

"Oh,  boy,  if!"  scoffed  the  soldier.  "Let's 
hurry  up,  buddy!  Lead  me  anywhere!  I 
got  just  two  last  requests  to  make— if  you 
love  me,  no  beans  or  monkey  meat!" 

"You  can't  hate  them  the  way  I  do!" 
shuddered  Bobby.  "I  cooked  'em!  Well, 
come  along." 

In  the  little  lunch  room  round  the  corner 
he  pointed  out  certain  delicacies,  neither 
corned  beef  nor  beans,  on  the  menu.  Then 
while  his  guest  ate,  interrupting  the  process 
occasionally  with  sympathetic  "Oh,  boys ! " 
and  while  his  own  untouched  food  seemed 
to  eye  him  astonished  from  his  plate,  he 
came  clean,  as  he  phrased  it,  with  the  whole 
story.  He  began  with  his  longing  to  be 
in  things,  his  self-disgust  as  a  fryer  of  flap- 
jacks. He  related  the  incident  of  the  big 
blouse  with  the  little  letter  in  its  pocket, 
and  did  not  spare  himself  in  any  particular 
as  he  told  of  the  answer  he  had  written  and 
cf  the  correspondence  that  had  followed  it. 
He  had  a  little  difficulty  in  making  the 
other  understand  the  unmixed  motives  of 
philanthropy  with  which  he  had  gone  to  see 
Anna  May  upon  his  return  and  the  per- 
sistency with  which  he  had  helped  her 
water  with  tears  the  unknown  grave  of  the 
lost  hero. 

"Well,  you  poor  nut!"  the  man  in  uni- 
form kept  remarking.  "What  did  you  ex- 
pect to  get  yourself,  that  way?" 

Ignoring  the  question,  Bobby  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  Anna  May's  heart  remained 
broken  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  as  an 
amateur  welder. 

"The  poor  kid!"  he  ended  softly.  "And 
no  one  can  do  anything  for  her — except 
Bobby  Jenks." 

Slow  comprehension  replaced  the  be- 
wildered grin  on  the  other's  face. 

"Oh,  boy!"  he  ejaculated.  "You  don't 
mean  that  I'm  to  be  the  bird  that  wrote  her 
all  that  bunk  from  over  there?  But  I 
thought  you  told  her  you  had  seen  him 
die?  " 

"You  could  say  that  you'd  been  picked 
up  for  dead,  and  then  had  shown  signs 
of  life  and  been  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
you'd  been  ever  since,"  planned  the  first 
Bobby  Jenks  unhappily. 

"I'll  say  it  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  lie 
at  that!"  corroborated  the  second  Bobby 
Jenks. 

"Of  course,  it's  asking  a  good  deal  of 
you  in  a  way,"  acknowledged  the  letter 
writer.  "Maybe  you  weren't  thinking  of 
getting  married  just  now,  or  something?" 

The  other  meditated  briefly. 

"Suits  me  fine,"  he  gave  out  as  the  re- 
sult. "Might  save  me  from  something  a 
darn  sight  worse.  You  see  it's  like  this  with 
me,  buddy!  Out  in  Montana,  where  I  live, 
there's  a  widow  who's  so  infernally  pa- 
triotic that  she's  made  her  boast  she'll 
marry  the  first  returned  soldier  there.  And 


I'm  the  only  one  from  our  town !  You  get 
me,  buddy,  don't  you?  Awfully  good- 
looking  she  is — for  her  age— got  some 
money,  and  all  that,  but  the  masterful 
kind,  you  know.  A  guy  doesn't  want 
discipline  after  he's  been  in  the  Army— 
don't  you  say?  No  reason  why  he  should 
go  and  marry  a  second  lieutenant! " 

"I'll  say  there's  not!"  affirmed  his 
listener. 

"Of  course,  I  might  not  marry  her," 
mused  the  other.  "I'd  try  not,  but,  man, 
she's  got  a  strong  will !  I'm  betting  on  her. 
But  if  I  went  back  already  married  I  don't 
see  that  she'd  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
it,  do  you?  This  other  girl  you  tell  me  of 
isn't  the  masterful  kind,  is  she?  I  don't 
suppose  you  happen  to  have  a  picture  of 
her,  do  you,  buddy?  " 

Silently  the  first  Bobby  Jenks  drew  out 
the  little  snapshot  that  he  had  carried  so 
many  months  and  held  it  out  to  the  other. 

"Oh,  boy!"  breathed  the  second  Bobby 
Jenks.  "Lead  me  to  her,  buddy!  We'll 
consider  it  settled  I" 

"Not  yet  we  won't,"  returned  the  first 
Bobby  Jenks.  "You  look  all  right,  buddy — 
just  the  kind  of  a  chap  that  would  do  for 
Anna  May,  though  no  one's  really  good 
enough  for  her— but  I've  got  to  know  that 
you  are.  I'll  want  to  see  a  copy  of  that 
citation  you  say  you  got,  and  a  letter  from 
someone  where  you  live  when  you're  at 
home — the  minister,  say." 

The  doughboy  reddened. 

"You  got  a  nerve,  buddy,"  he  remarked 
noncommittally.  "Who  do  you  think  you 
are — her  father,  maybe?" 

"I'm  the  best  friend  of  the  man  she  was 
engaged  to — or  she  thinks  I  am,"  explained 
the  first  Bobby  Jenks. 

His  voice  deepened. 

"She's  such  a  little  kid,"  he  added 
shamefacedly.  "She  hasn't  got  anyone  to 
look  out  for  her  but  me." 

The  man  from  Montana  held  out  a  huge 
hand. 

"If  you  put  it  like  that,  I'm  for  you, 
buddy,"  he  announced.  "Go  ahead  and 
be  my  father-in-law.  You've  got  my  bless- 
ing. I'll  drop  in  this  afternoon  and  show 
you  the  citation.  Of  course,  it'll  take  a 
while  to  get  a  letter  back  from  Montana. 
I'll  try  the  minister,  though  I'm  not  sure 
what  the  old  boy  will  say.  He  may  re- 
member the  time  I  put  a  frog  in  the  col- 
lection plate  when  I  was  a  kid." 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  problematical 
letter  from  the  Montana  pastor,  Bobby 
Jenks  tried  to  prepare  Anna  May  for  her 
oncoming  happiness.  His  task  was  made 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  she  seemed  per- 
versely more  radiant  than  he  had  ever  seen 
her  before.  Moreover,  she  scouted  his  men- 
tion of  the  amazing  instances  on  record  of 
the  return  of  those  who  had  been  left  for 
dead. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,  Chester,"  she  told 
him  gently.  "I  know  you  just  do  it  to 
make  me  happier,  but  it  doesn't  really  help 
not  to  look  things  in  the  face.  I'm  used 
now  to  feeling  that  he's  dead.  You — 
you've  been  good  to  me,  Chester." 

Bobby  was  too  downcast  to  persist  in 
forcing  his  dose  of  optimism  down  her 
pretty  throat.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
supernatural. 

I've  got  a  sort  of  a  hunch,"  he  said. 

Too  soon  came  the  letter  from  Montana. 
Apparently  the  pastor  there  had  forgiven 
and  forgotten  the  amphibious  donation  of 
former  years.  The  letter  described  Bobby 
Jenks  of  the  Argonne  in  the  vivid  and  en- 
dearing terms  with  which  those  of  our  own 
home  town  speak  of  us  only  when  they  are 
talking  to  persons  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

"In  brief,  sir,  the  town  is  proud  of  him," 
it  concluded;  and  Bobby  Jenks,  the  letter 
writer,  reading  this  entirely  cheerful  end- 
ing, sighed  deeply. 

As  soon  as  the  store  closed  that  afternoon 
he  set  out  for  the  Brooklyn  boarding  house 
to  break  the  joyful  news  to  Anna  May. 

"Come  on  out,"  he  urged  rather  breath- 
lessly. "I've  got  something  to  tell  you, 
Anna  May." 

Did  she  blush  as  she  looked  up  at  him? 
Bobby  told  himself  that  he  must  be  mis- 
taken. 

"But,  Chester,  we  haven't  had  dinner 
yet,"  she  chattered  nervously.  "Why 
don't  you  stay  and  have  it  with  us,  and 
then  " 

Bobby  shivered  as  he  thought  of  telling 
her  his  news  before  that  oval  of  boarders 
who  had  given  her  things  for  her  trousseau. 

"Let's  go  out,"  he  urged  precipitately. 
"It — it's  a  nice  evening,  Anna  May.  Let's 
eat  somewhere  else." 


The  electric  cable 
for  tig'  jots 

THE  sturdy  endurance  of  Duracord 
is  fast  making  it  a  national  standard 
for  magnetic  cranes,  three-phase  drills, 
cement  and  sand  mixers,  portable  load- 
ers and  other  places  where  large  size 
cable  is  used. 

Duracord' s  thick  woven  fabric  cover- 
ing stands  up  to  the  hardest  kind  of 
service.  The  costly  renewals  of  large 
cables  are  greatly  reduced.  Men  and 
machinery  are  kept  working. 

Specify  Duracord  and  banish  cord- 
worries  for  good.  Duracord  is  made  in 
the  larger  sizes  of  single  and  duplex 
cable  and  in  all  sizes  of  portable  elec- 
tric cord  for  drills,  extension  lamps,  etc. 

Ask  your  electrical  jobber  about 
Duracord  or  let  us  send  you  samples  of 
Duracord  and  ordinary  cord  for  you  to 
test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 
Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 
and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 


I 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of  fire 
hose,  not  braided.  Picture 
shows  outside  covering 
only  with  impregnating 
compound  removed. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
braided  cable  covering. 
Note  the  openand  porous 
construction,  easily  cut, 
stretched  or  u  nravtled. 
Compare  it  with  the  illus- 
tration of  Duracord 
above. 
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Anna  May's  face  seemed  to  flush  again. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  queer  about 
the  lighting  of  the  boarding-house  hall. 

"I'll  get  my  things,"  she  said. 

The  revelation  staged  itself,  as  many  a 
tragedy  and  many  a  romance  of  the  great 
city  has  done,  over  the  middle-aged  table- 
cloth of  a  little  restaurant.  Bobby  waited 
considerately  until  Anna  May,  still  chat- 
tering inconsequentially,  had  finished  her 
soup  and  roast  beef.  Then  because  he  felt 
his  courage  ebbing  as  the  meal  progressed — 
it  was  rather  that  kind  of  a  dinner — he 
jumped  blindly  into  the  middle  of  the 
subject. 

"Don't  be  scared,  Anna  May,  but  are 
you  prepared  for  a  sort  of  a  shock?"  he 
began  with  what  he  considered  rare  tact. 

"A  shock?"  faltered  Anna  May,  her 
countenance  changing. 

"It  isn't  anything  bad,"  encouraged 
Bobby,  though  more  than  ever  the  news 
seemed  very  bad  to  him.  "Anna  May, 
who  do  you  think  walked  into  the  store 
to-day?" 

"Oh,  I'm  no  good  at  guessing!"  declared 
the  girl  gayly.  "The  President,  maybe? 
Or  " 

Something  fixed  and  glassy  about  Bobby 's 
eye  stayed  her  careless  speech.  She  stared 
at  him. 

"  Not " — she  quavered  suddenly.  "Not?  " 
Bobby  nodded. 

"Good  guess!"  he  said,  and  smiled  care- 
fully at  Anna  May.  "Maybe  you  think 
I  wasn't  surprised  to  see  him  walk  up  to 
the  counter.  Picked  up  for  dead,  he  was, 
Anna  May,  and  he's  been  in  the  hospital 
ever  since.  Why — you  mustn't  cry,  you 
know !  He's  all  right  nt)w." 

"Why  didn't  he  write  to  me  before?" 
demanded  Anna  May,  winking  away  the 
tears.    "Instead  of  waiting  till  " 

She  stopped. 

"He  was  afraid  it  might  scare  you  when 
he  got  able  to  realize  how  long  it  had  been 
since  you  had  had  a  letter,"  explained 
Bobby  uncomfortably.  "He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  and  let  you  see  how 
well  he  was.  He — he's  fine,  Anna  May! 
I  don't  wonder  that  out  in  his  home  town 
they  are  so  proud  of  him.  Want  some  ice 
cream,  Anna  May?" 

She  waved  it  away  blindly. 

"Maybe  I  ought  not  to  have  told  till 
you  had  finished  your  dinner,"  grieved 
Bobby.  "But  I  suppose  you're  just  too 
glad  to  eat,  aren't  you,  Anna  May?  " 

She  hesitated. 

"I  don't  know,  Chester,"  she  answered 
finally  in  a  voice  that  was  shocked  at  the 
words  it  uttered.  "I  think  I'm  just 
scared.  He— it  does  seem  so  unreasonable 
of  him  to  make  mistakes  about  whether 
he's  dead  or  not ! "  she  finished  in  a  burst  of 
petulance. 

"You  won't  be  scared  when  you  see 
him!"  encouraged  Bobby.  "Well,  I  guess 
we'd  better  be  moving  along.  He's  coming 
out  to  see  you  at  eight  o'clock." 

"At  eight  o'clock!"  exclaimed  Anna 
May.  "Not  to-night?  Oh,  Chester,  I  am 
scared!  You'll  stay,  won't  you?" 

Bobby  declined.  He  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  ordeal  was  one  that  even  a  re- 
pentant letter  writer  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  go  through.  Consumed  with  ach- 
ing jealousy  and  regret,  hardly  soothed  by 
a  small,  quiet  feeling  of  having  made  atone- 
ment, he  took  leave  of  Anna  May  at  the 
boarding-house  door,  promising  to  drop  in 
the  next  evening  for  a  threesome. 

"You  won't  forget,  Chester,  you're  al- 
ways going  to  be  our  very  best  friend?  "  she 
urged  tremulously. 

"Yes,  but  you'll  be  out  in  Montana!" 
blurted  Bobby  miserably  and  thankfully. 
Then  he  assailed  himself  for  dimming 
Anna  May's  joy,  and  smiled  at  her. 

"Good  luck,  Anna  May,  always!"  he 
whispered,  and  wrung  her  small  hand. 

He  had  never  realized  quite  how  par- 
ticularly he  disliked  the  Argonne  fighter 
until  the  next  noon,  when  he  floated  into 
the  emporium,  effervescent  with  elation, 
vocal  with  gratitude  and  insistent  upon 
standing  treat  to  chow.  The  food  seemed 
to  choke  Bobby.  Along  with  it  he  had  to 
swallow  the  other's  maudlin  mutterings  of 
fate,  which  always  brings  true  lovers  to- 
gether, no  matter  how  unlikely  the  circum- 
stances. Between  breathless  encomiums 
of  Anna  May's  eyebrows  and  the  dimple 
in  her  chin  Bobby  tried  to  get  accurate 
information  about  her  emotions,  without 
conspicuous  success. 

"Did  she  seem  glad  to  see  you?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Glad!  Why,  buddy,  see  who  I  am!" 
grinned  the  man  from  Montana.   "1  guess 


she  was  pretty  much  surprised,"  he  added 
more  soberly.  "But  she'll  get  over  that. 
I'm — I'm  not  going  to  hurry  her,  you 
know.  Well,  we'll  see  you  to-night." 

"So  long,"  rejoined  Bobby,  hating  the 
"we." 

He  tried  conscientiously  to  arrive  late 
that  night,  to  give  the  two  some  time  to- 
gether before  his  coming.  As  upon  a  former 
occasion,  he  traversed  the  boarding-house 
square  countless  times,  wishing  bitterly 
that  this  were  that  first  evening  o*er 
again,  and  that  he  might  repeat  those  un- 
settled, upset,  happy  weeks  of  friendship 
with  Anna  May.  After  what  seemed  hours 
to  him  he  was  admitted  to  the  boarding 
house  by  the  terse  little  maid,  and  found 
Anna  May  alone  in  the  parlor.  Plainly  it 
was  tapioca  evening  again. 

"Oh,  Chester,  I'm  so  glad  it's  you!" 
she  told  him  with  unmistakable  fervor. 

"Well,  Anna  May,  did  he  look  like  you 
expected?"  teased  Bobby  gently.  "He's 
a  fine,  big  Westerner,  isn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  big!"  agreed  Anna  May 
with  an  odd  emphasis. 

"Arid  it's  all  just  the  way  you  wanted  it 
to  be?"  probed  Bobby,  forced  by  some 
inner  surge  to  the  query. 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"He  doesn't  talk  a  bit  like  his  letters!" 
faltered  Anna  May  at  last.  "Some  way 
I  don't  feel  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as 
I  thought  I  would,  Chester — not  near  so 
much  as  I  did  with  you.  And — oh,  well, 
I  guess  I'm  a  horrid,  ungrateful  girl.  I'm 
going  to  keep  my  word,  of  course,  Chester. 
But  somehow — it's  all  so  queer." 

Close  upon  this  admission  came  the 
Argonne  fighter,  resplendent  in  his  new 
civilian  clothes.  Bobby,  eying  him  pro- 
fessionally, caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lavender 
silk  socks  and  felt  a  new  passion  of  jealousy. 
The  evening,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  strain  upon  everybody 
concerned.  The  first  and  the  second  Bobby 
Jenks,  attempting  realistic  reminiscenses 
of  the  departed  days  at  the  Front,  seemed 
ill  at  ease.  Anna  May  turned  shy  and 
silent;  her  eyes  dwelt  upon  them  ques- 
tioningly.  The  boarders  kept  looking  in  at 
the  parlor  door,  and  then  turning  away  with 
an  air  of  outrage.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  trio 
when  the  man  from  Montana  munificently 
suggested  the  movies,  where  Anna  May  sat 
between  the  two  men  and  directed  all  her 
awed  comments  and  sudden  gurgles  of 
laughter  toward  her  right,  where  the  first 
Bobby  Jenks  was  stationed,  in  a  kindly 
effort,  he  supposed,  to  keep  him  from  feel- 
ing out  of  things.  All  the  same,  he  felt 
that  the  evening  was  an  experiment  which 
he  would  not  care  to  repeat. 

Two  weeks  went  by,  during  which  he  did 
not  see  Anna  May,  though  the  obnoxious 
Argonne  fighter,  almost  daily  in  evidence, 
bore  hospitable  messages  from  her.  Bobby 
replied  evasively  to  these,  listened  silently 
to  long  eulogies  of  her  appearance  and  char- 
acter, and  examined  in  grim  detail  blue 
prints  for  a  bungalow  in  Montana.  Anna 
May  kept  putting  off  the  date  of  departure, 
the  second  Bobby  Jenks  explained.  He 
supposed  that  it  was  natural  for  her  to 
hate  to  leave  Brooklyn,  since  she  had  al- 
ways lived  there. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  first  Bobby 
noted  the  absence  of  the  second  as  one 
misses  the  accustomed  and  threatening 
buzzing  of  a  mosquito.  So  they  had  been 
married  and  had  left  for  Montana  at  last— 
and  without  telling  him  good-by !  Well,  he 
was  glad  it  was  over,  Bobby  reflected 
glumly,  fastening  a  green  silk  number  nine 
to  a  French  blue  ten  and  a  half  and  sending 
them  up  to  be  wrapped  for  an  unsuspecting 
customer.  Only — well,  it  was  a  queer  sort 
of  world,  that  was  all;  a  queer,  gray  sort 
of  a  place,  roofed  with  wretchedness  and 
paved  with  loneliness.  He  knew  one 
thing — he  would  never  write  a  letter  again ! 

As  he  left  the  emporium  that  night  he  all 
but  walked  straight  into  Anna  May. 

"Chester!"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  light- 
ing up  in  the  way  of  the  snapshot  that  still 
had  its  place  in  his  breast  pocket— he  kept 
neglecting  to  discard  it.  "I  was  just  com- 
ing into  the  store  to  see  if  you  were  about 
through.  I  knocked  off  work  early  this 
afternoon." 

Bobby  blinked,  as  he  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  if  she  had  inquired 
in  the  emporium  for  Chester  Johnson,  or 
had  hailed  him  by  that  name. 

"How  are  you,  Anna  May?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Fine,"  she  answered,  and  indeed  it  was 
obvious  that  she  was  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits.    Bobby  perceived  reluctantly 

(Concluded  on  Page  84) 
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retailed  planning  by  men  of 
qualified  experience  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  electrical  in- 
stallation. 


The  Architect  and  the  Electrical  Contractor 

These  men  insure  the  utmost  economy  and  con- 
venience in  every  type  of  electrical  installation 


JUST  as  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable 
Company  through  more  than  thirty 
years  of  correct  manufacturing 
methods  and  constant  research  have 
developed  highly  specialized  wires  and 
cables  for  all  purposes,  the  electrical 
industry  has  developed  men  whose 
special  training,  technical  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  become  factors 
for  the  utmost  economy,  convenience 
and  comfort  in  the  use  of  electricity. 


Whether  your  problem  be  one  of 
devising  the  best  plans  for  introducing 
the  labor-saving  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  electricity  into  your  home,  or 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  how  best 
to  adapt  this  medium  of  power  to 

Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 
Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
Yonkers,  New  York 


V   V  V 

promoting  the  productive  efficiency  of 
an  industrial  plant,  the  advice  of  a 
competent  authority  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value.  In  this  capacity  the 
architect,  electrical  engineer  and  con- 
tractor will  not  only  simplify  your 
problem,  but  through  their  experience 
and  accurate  knowledge  and  their  con- 
tact with  the  research  departments  of 
such  great  organizations  as  Habirshaw, 
will  insure  the  highest  efficiency  and 
the  advantages  of  the  latest  electrical 
developments. 


You  will  find  these  men  and  the 
engineering  staff  of  your  central  power 
station  always  ready  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  every  detail,  and  their  advice 
as  to  materials,  equipment  and  the 
most  advantageous  location  of  switches, 
outlets,  fixtures  or  appliances  and  ap- 
paratus will  prove  of  greatest  value  in 
any  plans  you  may  contemplate. 


Every  home  and  every  manufactory 
in  America  should  be  profiting  by  the 
economies  of  electricity,  and  now  that 
volume  production  of  the  essential  ma- 
terials has  brought  about  a  great  de- 
crease in  cost,  complete  electrical 
installation  is  well  within  reach  of  all. 
Take  for  example  Habirshaw  insulated 
wire  and  cable:  Though  universally 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  quality, 
it  is  now  produced  in  millions  of  feet 
monthly,  and  through  the  efficient  mer- 
chandising organization  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  distributors  of  high- 
est class  materials  and  equipment, 
reaches  every  active  market  in  the 
United  States  at  the  minimum  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed  by 
"Western  Electric  Company 
Incorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company  's  Service 
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OJJT  in  the  Northwest,  where  they  know 
what  winter  is,  Bostwick  makes  leather 
and  fleece-lined  coats  and  flannel  shirts.  Be- 
cause men  in  that  section  have  to  wear  warm 
clothing  all  the  time  in  winter,  Bostwick 
Warmwear  combines  exceptional  qualities  of 
comfort,  warmth  and  authentic  style. 


Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  now  offer 
Bostwick  Warmwear  for  all  seasons  because 
of  its  lightness  and  adaptability  for  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  sports  and  work.  They  are  making 
many  new  customers,  since  red-blooded,  out- 
door men  find  Bostwick  combination  of  quali- 
ties just  right. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  for  further  particulars 
regarding  Bostwick  Warmwear  garments  and  Bost- 
wick selling  plans.  The  Bostwick  line  makes  friends 
with  all  customers  and  is  a  valuable  business  asset. 

Make  Friends  With  Winter 

JOHNSON,  BOSTWICK  &  COMPANY 

132  Bostwick  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Smitli-McCord- 
1  own»end  Ory  <,ood»  Co. 
Kantas  City,  Mo. 
For  Southwest 


Distributors 

Levi  Strauss  St  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
For  California 


Buxton  Garment  IUfg. 
Co. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 
I'or  New  Lowland  States 


Jrrkin— made  of  government  jerkin 
leather ;  re-enforced  arm  pits ;  large 
button-down  flap  pocket*;  straight 
or  shawl  collar. 


l-lannel  shirt — tailored  to  fit ;  coal- 
cut  ;  set-snug  collar ;  roomy  sleeves. 
Colors:  navy,  gray,  brown,  khaki, 
olive  drab,  dark  red,  etc. 


Ulster  —  sheep -lined,  dark  drab 
moleskin ;  beaver  or  ■wombat  collar  ; 
knit  wrists;  half  belted;  four 
leather-trimmed  pockets  ;  fifty- 
-  two  inches  long.  m 


Know  Bostwick  by  this  label 


(Concluded  from  Page  82) 

that  his  introduction  of  the  Argonne  Bobby 
Jenks  into  the  situation  had  been  a  success. 
Of  course  he  was  glad  that  Anna  May  was 
happy,  but  

"I  came  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
something,"  she  said.  "But  first — Chester, 
you  promised  once  to  take  me  to  Coney 
Island,  and  you  never  did!" 

Bobby  tried  to  be  loyal  to  an  absent 
comrade,  even  in  that  great  moment. 

"Where's  Jenks?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  any  date  with  him  this 
evening!"  explained  Anna  May  airily. 
"Chester,  shall  we  go  by  street  car  or  by 
boat?" 

' '  We'll  go  by  boat ! "  he  declared.  "But 
first,  Anna  May,  I  want  to  show  you  a  kind 
of  nice  little  restaurant  down  on  Tenth 

Street." 

■  It  was  a  very  gay  meal,  for  Bobby,  imi- 
tating the  camel,  was  intent  upon  quaffing 
enough  joy  that  night  to  last  through  the 
desert  years  ahead;  and  Anna  May  was 
radiance  incarnate,  the  very  spirit  of 
laughter.  They  had  a  rather  embarrassing 
but  pleasant  boat  ride  among  the  unseeing 
lovers,  and  later  pranced  as  happily  as  ten- 
year-olds  from  one  attraction  to  the  other. 
Bobby  Jenks  all  but  forgot  the  dismal  out- 
look afforded  by  life  as  he  listened  to  Anna 
May's  gurgling  laughter  in  the  House  of 
Mirrors,  and  a  thrill  shot  through  him  as 
she  clung  to  him  on  the  scenic  railway. 

"Want  some  ice-cream  cones?  "  he  asked 
indulgently  when  they  were  back  on  the 
solid  ground  of  the  Midway  again. 

"I  don't  mind,"  dimpled  Anna  May. 

Bobby  smiled  down  at  her — very  glad 
that  it  was  down  and  that  Anna  May  was 
so  small — and  the  smile  froze  on  his  lips. 
Someone  had  caught  his  arm,  and  he  found 
himself  staring  into  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
Bronx  cousins. 

"Why,  Bobby  Jenks,  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  she  assailed  him  merrily. 

"Aw!"  said  Bobby  ineffectually,  while 
his  world  tottered  on  its  axis,  then  crashed 
through  space.  The  cousin  passed  on, 
laughing,  and  Anna  May  tugged  at  his  arm. 

"What  did  she  call  you?"  demanded 
Anna  May. 

"Dunno,"  said  Bobby  in  the  tone  in 
which  the  witness  says  "I  don't  remem- 
ber," on  the  stand. 

"Why  did  she  call  you  that?"  insisted 
Anna  May. 

"Dunno,"  said  Bobby  again.  Then  he 
squared  his  shoulders.  "What's  the  use?  " 
he  asked  of  no  one  in  particular.  ' '  She  called 
me  Bobby  Jenks  because  that  happens  to 
be  my  name.  It  always  was,  and  I  guess 
it  always  will  be.  I  can't  help  my  name," 
he  blustered  on  blindly.  "I  " 

"Did  you  write  those  letters?"  de- 
manded Anna  May. 


Bobby  hesitated  for  another  unhappy 
moment. 

"I  guess  I  did,"  he  admitted  piteously. 
"Anna  May— you  won't  understand— of 
course  I  lied  like  thunder— but  you  said  you 
liked  big  men  from  the  West— I  wanted  to 
hear  from  you  again.  I— anyhow,  now  you 
have  the  other  Bobby  Jenks!" 

Anna  May  ignored  that  issue. 

"What  made  you  say  that  you — that 
Bobby— was  dead?"  she  questioned. 

"I  never  thought  you'd  take  it  so  hard!" 
pleaded  Bobby.  "You  said  that  you 
couldn't  stand  not  to  know  why  he  didn't 
write.  I  thought  you'd  get  over  it  if  you 
thought— well,  anyhow,  I'm  paid  up  for 
what  I  did,  Anna  May!  I'm— I'm  kind  of 
glad  you  know,  after  all.  And— and  you 
don't  know  the  worst.  I  wasn't  in  the 
trenches  at  all,  Anna  May.  I  was  a  mess 
cook  in  the  forestry  area.  I — I  don't  sup- 
pose you'll  even  let  me  take  you  home,  will 
you?  I'll  take  you  to  the  car — and  you  can 
go  on  back  to  the  other  Bobby  Jenks!"  he 
ended  bitterly. 

Anna  May  dug  at  the  paving  of  the  Mid- 
way with  the  toe  of  a  small  shoe. 

"He's  gone  back  to  Montana,"  she 
offered  casually. 

"Anna  May!"  Bobby  quavered  help- 
lessly. "Why — why  didn't  you  go  with 
him?" 

"I  guess  I  don't  have  to  marry  just  any- 
one you  send  round!"  flared  Anna  May  in 
a  little  gust  of  rage.  "  I  guess  I  can  manage 
my  own  affairs,  without  you,  Bobby 
Jenks !  Or  anyhow  " 

Astoundingly  she  looked  up  and  smiled 
at  him. 

"He  told  me  all  about  it  last  night  when 
I  told  him  that — I  couldn't,"  she  explained. 

"And  you  came  here  to-night!"  mar- 
veled Bobby  Jenks,  a  great  light  in  his  eyes. 
"You  weren't  sore?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  at  first!"  denied  Anna 
May.  "I  was  perfectly  furious!  Only 
after  a  while  " 

She  attacked  the  Midway  again. 

"And  you  don't  mind  my  being  sm — my 
not  being  big?"  asked  Bobby  in  a  hushed 
voice. 

"I  look  funny  when  I  walk  with  a  big 
man,"  explained  Anna  May. 

"You  don't  mind  not  living  in  Mon- 
tana?" Bobby  pursued,  awe  in  his  eyes. 

"Pooh,  Montana!"  sniffed  Anna  May. 
"No  movies  or  Coney  or  anything!" 

Bobby  Jenks  bent  ever  so  slightly  and 
kissed  her,  ignoring  the  unheeding  crowd. 

"Oh,  Anna  May,  you  are  too  good  for 
me!"  he  whispered.  "I'll  tell  the  world 
you  are!  Only — I'll  try  to  deserve  you! 
I'll  never  tell  you  anything  but  the  truth 
again.  And  if  ever  you  think  I'm  boasting 
or  exaggerating  or  anything,  all  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  mention  the  Oregon!" 
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'  I  'HE  Brown  Shaping  Lasts  give  to  the  inside  of  these  shoes  the  form  of 
J,    physically  perfect  feet  —  thus  properly  supporting  and  strengthening 
each  growing  bone  and  muscle. 

The  Goodyear  Welt  process  does  away  entirely  with  tacks  or  seams  that 
hurt  the  feet,  makes  the  soles  more  flexible  and  adds  materially  to  the  wear, 
comfort  and  appearance  of  these  shoes. 

The  advantages  of  these  two  great  inventions  can  be  had  only  in  Buster 
Brown  Shoes.  They  keep  the  growing  feet  strong  and  sturdy — prevent 
corns,  bunions,  tortured  toes,  weak  ankles  and  broken  arches  —  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Good  stores  everywhere  sell  Buster  Brown  Shoes  at  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00  and 
up  —  in  many  styles  and  leathers  —  all  with  genuine  Goodyear  Welts  and 
Government  standard,  oak-tanned  soles. 

The  free  book,  "Training  the  Growing  Feet,"  tells  why  every  child  should 
wear  Buster  Brown  Shoes.    Write  for  it  today. 

Brown  Shoe  Company,    St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  White  House  Shoes  for  Men,  Maxine  Shoes  for  Women, 
Buster  Brown  Shoes  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Blue  Ribbon  Service  Shoes. 


ForOirls        f%     For  Boys      mm  of  2  To  1$ 

Buster  Brown  Shoes 
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CopvTiolit 
Rtu  Motor  Car  Company 


Looks  the  Part  —  and  Plays  It 

True,  "handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  but — must  a  motor 
truck  be  ugly  in  order  to  be  efficient?  ^  We  have  been  told 
that  this  Reo  Speed  Wagon  is  "too  good  looking"— that  there 
is  no  need  for  fine  finish  and  graceful  design  in  a  motor  truck 
or  its  body.  ^  Well,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  good  looks  of 
this  Speed  Wagon.  <l  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks.  <i  It  is 
just  as  reliable  as  it  is  handsome.  <I  Its  outward  finish  truly 
reflects  its  internal  excellence.  <J  No  need  to  put  a  crude  cast 
iron  water  tank — instead  of  a  more  efficient  and  equally  strong 
as  well  as  sightly  radiator — on  the  front  of  a  truck  to  prove  its 
sturdiness.  €J  A  front  like  a  Mogul  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
actual  power  of  the  motor  or  carrying  quality  of  frame  and 
axles !  Owners  of  Reo  Speed  Wagons  are  as  proud  of  their 
looks  as  of  their  performance.  ^  Driver  doesn't  need  to  qualify 
as  an  acrobat  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  seat!  *I  Control  is  as 
simple  as  in  a  lady's  Coupe — and  his  comfort  is  just  as  care- 
fully considered  in  the  design  of  this  Reo.  <I  And  the  farmer- 
owner  who  uses  his  Speed  Wagon  with  "carry-all"  body  to 
take  the  folks  to  town  after  hours  or  for  a  Sunday  ride,  fully 
appreciates  its  natty  appearance.  ^  In  the  olden  times  it 
would  have  been  preferred — had  such  an  equipage  existed— to 
the  surrey  or  the  coach  and  four.  ^  With  its  silent  motor  and 
soft  pneumatic  tires,  it  affords  a  ride  such  as  our  grandparents 
never  dreamed.  ^  Yes — Reo  Speed  Wagons  are  handsome 
in  appearance — and  in  performance  they  justify  their  looks. 

REO    MOTOR   CAR    COMPANY  's  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Q^eo  Motor  CarCb.  of  Canada,  £td. 

ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 
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"Haven't  you  worked  deliberately  to 
ruin  my  crop?"  she  accused  him. 

"Why  should  I  done  that?"  he  inquired, 
one  pathetic  eye  cocked  up  at  her  from  his 
debased  position.  "Even  if  I  did  not  make 
loving  thoughts  at  you,  would  I  cut  up  my 
face  to  spite  my  head?  Answer  is  no ! " 

"Get  up!"  she  repeated,  but  Shimba 
crouched  lower  on  the  hall  carpet. 

"I  expect  to  die  here,"  he  promised. 
"What  else  I  do  when  my  dear  boss  feel 
mean  at  me?  I  am  bursted  financially. 
Empty  rice  tub  resides  in  my  home.  My  nice 
wife  must  dishwash  in  restaurant  because 
everything  bursted  from  rotten  crop .  Please 
made  me  dead  with  knife!" 

Anna  left  him  where  he  knelt  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  she  knew  of  no  way  to 
make  him  go.  There  was  nobody  on  the 
farm  capable  of  removing  Shimba  by  force 
save  Henry  Johnson,  and  Henry,  she  sus- 
pected, was  a  pacifist. 

When  she  entered  the  house  an  hour  later 
she  was  relieved  to  find  that  Shimba  had 
gone.  The  grotesque  earnestness  of  his 
prayer  had  had  an  effect  upon  her.  Cer- 
tainly if  his  motives  were  as  simple  as  he 
had  made  them  seem,  he  had  lost  more 
than  she  out  of  the  sorry  venture. 

Was  it  a  coincidence  that  Mr.  Cyprian 
Helmholtz's  car  should  have  stopped  before 
her  veranda  on  the  very  afternoon  when 
the  sum  of  Anna's  year  had  been  laid  before 
her?  He  was  just  as  red-eyed  and  India- 
rubber  pink  as  before,  and  he  smoked  the 
same  type  of  freckled  cigar  that  had  sick- 
ened her  upon  the  last  interview  with  him. 

"Well,"  he  beamed  cheerfully,  "made  a 
pretty  rotten  go  of  it,  what?  I  sympathize 
with  you  though.  More  things  can  happen 
in  farming  than  in  the  circus  business.  But 
I  admire  your  pluck  just  the  same.  As  I 
often  tell  my  wife,  women  haven't  got  no 
business  running  a  farm.  One  place  for  the 
man,  another  for  the  wife." 

Anna  endured  all  this  because  her  mind 
was  settling  to  a  decision. 

"I  don't  suppose  you've  cleared  a  cent 
after  all  this  banging  round,  have  you?"  he 
jeered. 

"When  you  count  the  improvements,  I 
suppose  I'm  a  little  behind,"  she  admitted. 
"  But  there  are  other  years,  Mr.  Helmholtz." 

"Sure  there  are  other  years,"  he  con- 
ceded, but  his  voice  spelled  trouble  ahead. 
"You've  put  in  a  new  pumping  system,  I 
see,  and  built  over  the  stables.  It's  a  nice 
house  you've  got  here — put  some  money 
into  that,  didn't  you?" 
"A  little,"  she  confessed. 
"Well,  I'm  for  action.  What'll  you  take 
for  the  farm  just  as  she  stands?" 

"I  haven't  advertised  it  for  sale,"  she 
said,  but  her  tone  was  more  hesitant  than 
it  had  been  upon  previous  declarations. 

"My  offer  stands,"  he  informed  her 
briskly.  "Thousand  dollars  an  acre.  More 
than  that,  I'll  make  a  concession  for  your 
improvements.  New  pumping  system,  al- 
terations, decorations  on  the  house  " 

Temptation  fell  over  her  like  a  sweet, 
soft  cloud.  Even  under  the  spell,  she  paused 
to  think  of  the  man  who  might  have  ad- 
vised her  what  to  do. 

"Who  are  your  customers?"  she  asked. 
"Now  that  would  be  telling,  wouldn't  it, 
girlie?"  He  winked  toward  the  uppermost 
branches  of  the  prune  trees. 

"I've  got  to  know  before  I  part  with  this 
property,"  she  insisted. 

"Look  here — this  is  between  you  and  I, 
see?  I  haven't  got  no  customer.  I'm  tak- 
ing this  little  deal  over  on  my  own — get 
me?  I  don't  intend  the  Japs'll  hog  all  the 
farms  round  here.  I'm  not  a  rich  man, 
understand,  but  I  can  raise  the  dough  to 
take  a  flyer  now  and  then.  I've  got  some  of 
my  wife's  money  to  invest,  and  I  want  to 
put  it  where  it'll  do  the  most  good.  There's 
a  pear  orchard,  a  Tokay  vineyard  and  this 
farm.  Just  a  case  of  choose  between  the 
three  with  me." 

Helmholtz's  last  statement  put  a  new 
color  into  the  situation.  Vaguely  she  re- 
membered something  she  had  promised 
Dune  Leacy— Dune  Leacy,  who  should  be 
no  more  to  her  than  Cyprian  Helmholtz 
himself.  The  farm  had  come  to  mean  little 
else  than  chains  and  slavery.  She  knew 
that  Helmholtz  would  drive  a  bargain,  but 
in  her  heart  she  was  eager  for  the  chance  to 
sell  out  to  a  white  man  and  be  free.  She 
stood  there  pretending  hesitation,  but  she 
was  already  lost  to  the  idea. 

'  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  the 
transaction?"  uhe  asked  him. 


Mr.  Helmholtz  held  his  freckled  cigar 
between  two  large  gold  teeth  and  stood  a 
while  in  thought. 

"How  long?"  He  gave  her  a  red-eyed 
stare  and  repeated,  "How  long?  Well,  I'll 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Bly.  I  been  thinking  of  this 
deal  quite  a  while.  I  even  went  to  the 
state  house  to  look  up  the  title.  That's 
clean  as  a  whistle.  Nothing  to  do  but  to 
name  your  price  practically." 

"I  haven't  set  a  price,"  she  demurred, 
fearful  lest  Ms  wits  should  conquer  hers. 

"  You've  heard  mine,"  he  snapped.  "  It's 
about  the  top  o'  the  market,  the  way  things 
stand.  You've  got  a  little  under  forty 
acres  in  full-bearing  trees.  You've  got 
fifteen  in  old  ones  that'll  have  to  be  taken 
out.  That  strawberry  patch  is  a  joke.  But 
I'll  lump  the  entire  acreage  at  sixty  thou- 
sand and  allow  you  for  improvements." 

The  philanthropist  removed  his  cigar 
just  an  instant  to  beam  the  generosity  of  a 
golden  heart. 

"I'll— I'll  have  to  talk  it  over  with  my 
sister,"  Anna  temporized.  « 

"Go  ahead!  How  long  will  that  take?" 

"Couldn't  I  let  you  know  sometime  this 
evening?" 

"  Sure !  I  tell  you  what  you'd  better  do. 
Just  ring  me  up  at  my  house,  will  you? 
I'll  stay  home  all  evening.  Better  decide 
pretty  quick,  because  the  wife's  anxious  to 
invest,  and  she's  pretty  keen  about  that 
vineyard." 

Cyprian  Helmholtz  bounded  back  into 
the  front  seat  of  his  short-nosed  car. 

"Hear  from  you  to-night!"  he  cried 
merrily,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  remove 
his  hat  as  the  car  shot  forward  toward 
Anna's  gate. 

She  stood  dazzled  in  the  dry  sunshine. 
All  her  attention  seemed  to  be  centered  on 
that  gate,  which  she  had  had  repaired  and 
painted  during  the  progress  of  improving 
her  farm  into  bankruptcy.  It  glared  at  her 
like  a  symbol  of  vanity  and  bad  manage- 
ment. How  she  longed  to  pass  out  between 
those  spotless  posts,  a  free  woman,  never  to 
return ! 

It  was  an  unbeautiful  fall  day.  A  north 
wind  had  baked  the  ground  and  filled  the 
valley  with  spectral  whirlwinds  of  dust. 
Dust  lay  upon  the  withering  orchards, 
covered  the  fences,  polluted  every  spear  of 
grass.  And  on  the  bosom  of  the  winds 
Japanese  boys  in  the  village  were  flying 
their  batwinged,  barbaric  kites. 

A  large  kite,  more  violent  of  face  and 
spiteful  of  movement  than  the  others, 
soared  over  the  Southern  Pacific  sheds, 
poised  high  above  the  Bly  orchards  and 
began  to  descend  with  the  idiotic,  aimless 
motion  peculiar  to  a  kite  which  has  lost 
the  brain  that  lies  in  its  string. 

A  dust  whirl  took  it  up,  then  released  it, 
to  come  lower  and  lower  toward  the  Bly 
house,  where  it  disappeared  among  the  out- 
houses somewhere  to  the  rear.  ■ 

A  moment  later  Kipps  and  Henry  John- 
son came  sauntering  round  a  corner  of  the 
house.  Kipps  was  carrying  the  kite,  a  toy 
similar  to  the  one  John  Matsu  had  flown. 
Its  body  was  purple,  its  demon  face  streaked 
with  red,  and  across  its  fan  were  printed 
those  three  familiar  Japanese  characters. 

"Henry,"  asked  Kipps  in  a  voice  that  all 
could  hear,  "  do  you  understand  Japanese?  " 

"I  claim  that  among  my  eleven  lan- 
guages," admitted  the  philosopher. 

"Well,  what  does  that  say — those  words 
written  across  the  kite?  " 

"That  is  very  simple,"  replied  Henry 
Johnson.  It  says,  'Nippon  ichi.'" 

"What  does  that  mean,  Henry?" 

"Freely  translated,  it  might  mean,  'Jap- 
anese Number  One  quality.'  From  that 
you  might  imagine  it  to  say, '  Japan  first ! ' " 

XXV 

AT  THE  thought  of  being  free,  of  being 
XI  rid  of  this  incubus,  Anna  could  have 
cried  her  joy  to  heaven.  Hers  was  the 
feeling  of  the  defeated  general  who— seeing 
hope  over — surrendershis  sword  and  dreams 
of  a  little  peace.  Then  she  thought  of  what 
Dune  Leacy  had  said  so  solemnly  one  day 
as  he  stood,  one  capable  foot  on  the  second 
step  of  her  porch:  "I'd  just  see  that  you 
stuck  it  out!" 

How  could  she  stick  it  out?  What  busi- 
ness of  his  was  it  now? 

During  the  quiet  hour  after  the  children 
had  been  put  to  bed,  and  they  were  reading 
in  the  pretty  sitting  room,  Anna  took  the 
matter  up  with  her  sister. 

"Zudie,  I've  another  offer  for  the  farm." 


"Who?"  Zudie  looked  up  from  her 
magazine. 

"Helmholtz.   A  thousand  an  acre." 

"That  isn't  another  offer  then,"  decreed 
Zudie.  "He's  mentioned  that  before." 

"But  he's  willing  to  reimburse  us  for  the 
improvements." 

Zudie  sat  thinking.  Wind  and  sun  had 
improved  her  beauty,  though  her  eyes  were 
a  little  sad  these  days. 

"Anna,"  she  said  at  last,  "I've  so  wanted 
to  stick  it  out.  It  seemed  to  be  a  solution 
for  everything,  but  it's  just  another  one  of 
those  things  that  look  well  on  paper. 

"Of  course  we've  gone  at  it  like  a  pair  of 
rank  amateurs,  but  I  don't  think  it's  that 
entirely.  Failure  seems  to  be  in  the  air. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  now  that  I  felt 
failure  the  first  day  we  came  on  the  place. 
It's  always  easy  to  pass  the  blame  up  to  the 
Japanese.  The  sort  "of  white  people  who 
don't  like  to  work  are  only  too  glad  to 
put  the  blame  for  their  own  shiftlessness 
on  the  Japanese.  But  under  all  that  there's 
something— something  " 

Zudie  paused,  struggling  for  a  definition. 

"Well,  there's  something  going  on,"  she 
said,  "that  isnt  wholesome  for  us.  You 
can't  blame  the  Japanese  for  the  bugs  that 
ate  our  strawberries,  but  you  can  blame 
them  for  the  crates  that  were  refused  by 
the  shippers.  They  seem  friendly,  these 
Japanese.  They  always  smile.  But  in 
spite  of  that  it's  plain  that  they  don't  want 
us  in  the  district." 

"If  our  farm  is  worth  a  thousand  an 
acre  to  Helmholtz,  why  isn't  it  worth  as 
much  to  us?"  asked  Anna. 

"That  I  can't  see,"  admitted  Zudie. 
"But  it  has  been  quite  plain  from  the  first 
that  Helmholtz  wants  the  farm.  Probably 
it's  because  a  man  with  a  business  education 
can  put  things  through  where  we  can't." 

"We  could  never  find  white  men  to  work 
the  farm,"  Anna  admitted  despairingly. 

"I've  searched  the  employment  bureaus 
over,"  said  Zudie.  "There  were  plenty  of 
big  white  loafers  to  laugh  in  my  face,  but 
nobody  to  work.  I've  never  told  you  the 
things  I  went  through,  begging  and  implor- 
ing white  men  to  work  at  any  price.  Right 
in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  season  great 
muscular  louts  stood  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  gathered  in  knots  to  talk 
about  a  world  revolution  and  to  insult 
women  as  they  passed.  Afternoon  perform- 
ances at  the  movie  houses  were  packed  with 
able-bodied  men.  The  I.  W.  W.  delegates 
were  nailing  up  signs  demanding  five  dollars 
a  day  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  seventy- 
five  cents  an  hour  for  overtime.  Work  seems 
to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  What's  hap- 
pening to  our  country,  Ann?" 

There  came  no  answer  to  the  question 
over  which  many  a  wiser  head  than  Zudie's 
has  ached  in  vain. 

"If  it's  a  matter  of  principle  "  fal- 
tered Ann. 

"If  we  were  rich  enough,"  Zudie  broke 
in,  "we  might  hold  on.  We  could  leave  the 
farm  to  the  birds  and  the  bugs  until  labor 
sobered  up.  But  that  would  be  a  horrible 
waste,  too,  because  the  world  needs  food, 
even  though  it  has  to  pay  a  pawn- 
broker's interest  for  it." 

"Shall  we  sell?"  Anna  looked  her  sister 
guiltily  in  the  face. 

"Sixty  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money,"  replied  Zudie,  her  eyes  lowered. 

"Less  than  a  year  ago  I  preferred  the 
farm,  and  now  — — " 

"We  could  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  build 
bungalows  with  the  money,"  said  Zudie. 
"We  could  live  in  one  of  them  and  rent  the 
others.  Then  I  could  get  something  to  do." 

Anna,  from  her  place  on  the  davenport, 
could  see  the  despairing  look  in  her  sister's 
eyes.  She  reached  out  a  slender  arm  and 
said,  "Come  here,  honey!" 

Obedient  as  a  little  girl,  Zudie  came  to 
be  petted  and  comforted  by  the  only  mother 
she  had  known  since  early  childhood. 

"Zude,  you  sweet,  foolish  thing,"  said 
Anna  softly  as  she  stroked  the  aureole  of 
honey-colored  hair,  "life  would  be  simple 
for  you  if  you'd  only  let  it  be.  For  just 
a  word  you  could  marry  and  be  happy." 

"No,"  protested  the  lips  tight  pressed 
against  the  protecting  arm.  "I'd  never 
leave  you,  Ann — even  if  I  wanted  to." 

"But  you  want  to.  You  know  you  do." 

"Not  now,  dear.  I've  got  over  that. 
Besides  " 

Because  of  the  long  silence  Anna 
prompted,  "Besides  what,  Zude?" 

(Continued  on  Page  89) 


for  comfort 

For  Holiday  giving  each 
President  is  encased  in  a 
handsome  Christmas  box  re- 
fleeting  its  quality  and  your 
good  judgment  and  good 
wishes. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 
Made  at  Shirley  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Dealer:  For  the 
Holiday  Packing- 
wire  your  jobber 
your  order— now. 
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T  TNLESS  your  fan  belt  functions  properly,  your  car 
^  could  not  run  ten  minutes  without  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  serious  and  expensive  engine  trouble. 

But  your  fan  belt  must  do  its  duty  under  killing  condi- 
tions— covered  with  oil  and  grease  that  ooze  from  the 
pulley  bearings;  bathed  in  moisture  and  coated  with  grit, 
while  the  engine's  heat  bakes  it  through  and  through. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  automotive  engineers  have  searched 
long  and  anxiously  for  a  belt  that  would  perform  its  duty 
perfectly  and  be  as  nearly  impervious  as  possible  to  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies? 

The  most  exacting  tests  of  the  builders  of  more  than  80% 
of  American-made  cars  have  satisfied  them  that — 

Gilmer,  with  its  tough,  tightly  woven  fabric, 
containing  neither  leather  nor  rubber  com- 
pounds, is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal 
oil-heat-moisture-grit-friction  proof  belt. 

Do  you  want  a  better  reason  for  making  your  next  fan 
belt  a  Gilmer? 


At  all  good  dealers  and  garages. 

L.  H.  GILMER  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARRY  A  SPARE! 

A  spare  fan  belt  is  as  important  to 
carry  as  a  spare  tire,  and  zvhen  you 
need  it,  you  need  it  more. 


with  these  exceptions 

FORDS+-50? 
rWELLS-$J.2§ 


WOVEN  ENDLESS 


FAN  BELTS 
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(Continued  from  Page  87) 

"I  saw  it  in  the  papers  yesterday.  His 
[uadron  sails  for  the  Philippines  Friday." 
The  three-party  telephone  in  the  hall 
illed  twice — the  call  of  decision ! 
"I'll  go,"  said  Zudie,  coming  to  her  feet. 
Anna  heard  the  receiver  click  from  its 
>ok  and  a  few  sharp  questions,  ending  in 
i'es,  she's  here." 

"It's  Mr.  Helmholtz  asking  for  you," 
tnounced  Zudie  when  she  came  back. 
In  her  advance  from  the  couch  to  the 
lephone  Anna  made  her  decision. 
"Have  you  been  thinking  it  over?" 
ked  the  buzzing  voice  from  afar. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Helmholtz." 
"Well,  what's  the  good  word?" 
"We've  decided  not  to  sell." 
"That's  good!  What's  the  idea?" 
"We're  asking  eleven  hundred  an  acre, 
r.  Helmholtz." 

"You're  a  good  business  woman,  after 
I.  m  say  so!  And  just  to  show  that 
m  a  sport  I'll  take  you  up  on  that." 

"You  mean  to  say  " 

"It's  pretty  steep,  but  I  guess  I  can 
and  the  racket.  How  about  improve- 
ents?" 

Anna  hesitated  arid  heard  Zudie  prompt- 
gfrom  the  hall  door:  "Say  ten  thousand ! " 
"  We  have  put  in  something  over  ten  thou- 
nd  dollars,  Mr.  Helmholtz,"  said  Anna. 
A  pause. 

"All  right.  That'll  be  seventy-six  thou- 
nd  in  all,"  came  his  decisive  tone.  "  Never 
ind  about  the  deed.  I'll  have  all  the 
ipers  drawn  up  early  in  the  morning." 

Shall  I  call  at  your  office?  "  asked  Anna, 
t  voice  fluttering  slightly. 
"Oh,  never  mind.  I'll  blow  round  your 
ay  at  about  ten  with  a  deed  and  a  notary 
iblic  and  a  check  book.  Good  night, 
rs.  Bly." 
"Good  night." 

Anna  went  giddily  back  to  the  sitting 
om.  The  first  sight  to  greet  her  eyes  was 
idie's  bright  head  buried  in  her  arms 
ider  the  glare  of  the  table  lamp. 
All  this  happened  on  Tuesday  night, 
lortly  before  ten  on  Wednesday  morning 
r.  Cyprian  Helmholtz  stepped  from  his 
;ather-beaten  roadster  to  the  Bly  porch, 
e  removed  neither  his  hat  nor  his  cigar 
— speaking  round  the  corner  of  the  lat- 
r — he  explained  that  the  colorless  human 
ing  at  his  side  was  Mr.  Crass,  a  notary 
iblic,  whom  he  had  brought  along  in 
der  to  facilitate  matters. 
Mr.  Helmholtz  snapped  the  new-made 
cd  out  of  his  pocket,  scarcely  giving  the 
ller  time  to  read  its  typewritten  phrases, 
was  plain  to  see  that  the  legal  transfer 
as  being  made  to  Cyprian  Helmholtz  and 
loria  Helmholtz.  Lawyers'  English  had 
ways  bored  Anna,  but  she  made  a  brave 
iow  at  taking  it  all  in.  Zudie  it  was  who 
udied  the  document  carefully  ere  affixing 
;r  signature  on  the  line  marked  "  Witness," 
hfle  the  notary  invoked  divine  aid  in  the 
me  of  an  alarm  clock.  Susan  Skelley's 
ayward  scrawl  rambled  across  the  line  be- 
w.  Then  the  seal  was  fixed,  golden  wafers 
:ked  and  everything  done  according  to 
lat  spirit  of  Hoyle  that  haunts  the  state 
ipreme  court. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Helmholtz,  slap- 
ing  the  marbled  covers  of  his  check  book 
l  Anna's  desk  with  a  briskness  suggesting 
tiality,  "the  amount's  seventy-six  thou- 
md.  Right?" 

Nobody  denied  the  correctness  of  the 
?ures  set  flourishingly  upon  the  slip  of 
aper  which  he  tore  from  its  perforations 
nd  handed  over  to  Anna  Bly.  The  check 
as  drawn  on  the  Nippon  Bank.  Anna  was 
x>  excited  to  see  any  significance  in  this — 
er  only  feeling  was  one  of  gladness.  She 
;lt  weak  and  vague,  much  as  she  had  on 
lat  fearful  evening  when  Zudie  had  called 
er  out  of  the  orchards. 
Helmholtz  seemed  to  think  a  little 
seech  necessary  upon  the  conclusion  of  this 
roke  of  business.  He  took  his  cigar  out 
f  his  mouth  and  said  in  a  tone  which  ap- 
roached  politeness :  "  You  sure  have  made 
good  deal,  Mrs.  Bly.  It'll  be  a  long  time 
efore  you'll  find  customers  like  me  and  the 
ife,  ready  to  waive  everything  and  pay 
gilt-edge  price,  hands  down,  no  questions 
nked.  But  that's  the  way  I  like  to  do 
usiness." 

"Quick  sales  and  small  profits  our 
lotto,"  Zudie  came  in  with  something  of 
er  old-time  sarcasm. 

"You've  got  it,  young  lady,"  agreed 
(elmholtz.  "  Take  your  time  about  vacat- 
>g.  I'm  in  no  hurry,  and  the  wife  ain't 
ther." 

"We'll  be  out  in  a  week,"  cried  Anna, 
orying  at  the  thought  of  quick  release. 


"You  are  prompt,  I'll  say!  And  you  put 
up  a  game  fight  here,  ladies.  Of  course, 
farming  ain't  no  business  for  Easterners  to 
try — especially  city  folks.  But  you  did 
give  'em  a  run  for  their  money.  Well, 
happy  days,  ladies!" 

He  had  scarcely  taken  his  deed  and  his 
notary  away  with  him  when  Anna  hurried  to 
her  room  and  began  changing  her  clothes. 

"I  can't  believe  it!"  said  Zudie,  who  had 
followed  her  upstairs.  "Seventy-six  thou- 
sand dollars!  Ann,  we're  rich!" 

"I'm  going  to  the  city,"  declared  Anna 
out  of  her  trancelike  state.  "I  want  to 
get  his  check  in  the  bank  as  soon  as  I 
can." 

"Moms,  can't  I  go  too?"  was  Kipps' 
plea,  according  to  custom,  as  she  went 
down  toward  the  car. 

"No,  dear.  You  stay  home  and  help 
Zudie  with  the  packing." 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  was  asking  after 
her  as  Henry  Johnson  shifted  the  gears  and 
started  the  car. 

Every  mile  of  her  long  speed-defying 
drive  to  the  city — Henry  had  been  ordered 
to  spare  no  gas,  and  he  was  capable  of 
brilliant  achievements  under  pressure — 
Anna  could  feel  the  precious  scrap  of  paper 
crackling  in  her  hand  bag.  Freedom  from 
worry,  new  life,  a  start  all  over  again! 
Kipps  could  be  sent  to  school  in  some  town 
where  the  conditions  were  suitable.  Nan 
could  have  children  of  her  own  kind  to 
play  with.  But  where? 

For  a  few  miles  of  that  reckless  drive 
Anna  reflected  on  the  last  pious  letter  from 
Aunt  Julia.  After  all,  with  a  little  income 
of  her  own  Anna  would  occupy  a  less  hu- 
miliating position  than  she  had  heretofore 
in  the  Stannard  household.  But  what 
about  Zudie?  New  York  under  the  former 
conditions  would  be  just  as  dangerous  for 
her  as  it  had  been  on  that  wintry  night 
when  they  made  their  bold  decision. 

Seventy-six  thousand  dollars!  In  that 
magic  number  there  lay  some  solution  to 
her  problem.  Possibly  Zudie's  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  Los  Angeles  real  estate  would 
prove  the  practical  solution. 

As  her  car  finally  rolled  into  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  Anna  had  about  decided 
against  a  dreary  future  in  Aunt  Julia's 
religious  home.  The  possibility  of  another 
failure  in  Los  Angeles  plagued  her  a  little. 
Then  again  she  felt  the  crinkling  paper  in 
her  hand  bag.  Seventy-six  thousand ! 

When  Henry  slowed  down  before  the 
glassy  front  of  her  bank  she  was  almost 
hysterical  with  fear  lest  the  receiving  teller 
would  refuse  Helmholtz's  check  for  one 
perverse  reason  or  another. 

But  the  man  at  the  window,  expert  in 
the  teller's  arts,  examined  the  signature 
with  the  noncommittal  eye  of  a  hardened 
poker  player.  He  scribbled  the  sum  in  her 
pass  book  and  handed  it  back  with  an 
amiable  comment  on  the  weather.  That 
was  finished ! 

Anna,  who  had  been  living  on  her  nerves 
these  last  few  days,  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
pass  book  in  her  hand  than  she  realized 
how  weak  she  was.  Susan  Skelley's  sour 
warning,  "Bed's  the  place  for  ye,"  was 
ringing  in  her  ears.  The  California  sun- 
light, beating  through  the  windows  into  the 
glassy  room,  affected  her  with  nausea.  She 
had  scarcely  strength  to  weave  her  way 
through  the  crowd  of  farmers  and  to  the 
door;  and  there  she  was  stopped  by  a  big 
man  in  a  new  blue  suit.  He  came  swinging 
in  and  all  but  knocked  her  down  in  his 
blithesome  haste  toward  the  teller's  window. 

"Anna!" 

She  glanced  up  and  beheld  Dune  Leacy 
looking  very  handsome  and  urbane  in  his 
citified  clothes.  A  childish  resentment 
overcame  her  with  the  thought  that  he  had 
never  dressed  like  that  for  her.  The  room 
was  swimming  round,  but  even  then  she 
could  read  in  his  eyes  a  warmth  and  an 
enthusiasm  she  had  not  seen  there  these 
many  weeks. 

"Anna,"  he  persisted,  taking  her  by  an 
arm,  "you're  all  in!" 

"I — I  didn't  know  you'd  come  back," 
she  told  him  weakly,  and  leaned  against 
a  rack  of  counter  checks  to  save  her  un- 
certain knees. 

"Just  about  an  hour  ago,"  he  told  her  in 
his  changed,  happy  voice.  "I've  brought 
back  some  bully  news,  Anna." 

"Let's  sit  down,"  she  implored,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

He  led  her  to  a  yellow  oak  bench  by  the 
wall,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  beside 
her  he  demanded,  "Anna,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  yourself?" 

"Nothing,  Dune.  I've  come  in  on  busi- 
ness, and  I— I  " 


AKfLindeums 


"Phil  said  home  furnishings  were  too  costly  nowadays  to 
expect  to  begin  where  the  old  folks  left  off. 

"  But  I  soon  thoroughly  convinced  him  that  when  it 
came  to  the  floors  the  most  economical  ones  we  could  have 
were  Blabon  Art  floors  of  Linoleum." 
"How  did  you  ever  do  it?" 

"Oh,  I  just  got  out  the  Post  and  showed  him  the 
advertisement  of  Blabon  Art  Linoleums,  where  it  told 
how  there  are  beautiful  inlaid  patterns  to  harmonize  with 
the  furnishings  of  every  room  in  the  house,  and  how  their 
beauty  goes  clear  through  to  the  burlap  back  and  gives 
years  of  service,  and — 

"that  a  Blabon  floor  may  be  waxed  and  polished  if  one 
wants,  and — 

"  that  Blabon  floors  make  housework  easier  because  they 
only  need  a  light  regular  going  over  with  a  damp  cloth  or 
mop. 

"And  I  reminded  him  that  as  long  as  we  had  to  get  along 
without  a  maid  some  means  would  have  to  be  devised  to 
prevent  his  bride  from  becoming  a  household  drudge. 

"That  was  enough! 

"He  capitulated  on  the  spot!" 

The  George  W.  Biabon  Company  Philadelphia 

EstabliiheJ  t>9  yean 

Important  Notice:  Floor  coverings  (including  rugs)  made  upon 
a  felt  paper  base  are  not  linoleum,  and  to  describe,  advertise  or 
-  sell  them  as  linoleum  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  Felt  paper  floor 
coverings  have  a  black  interior  which  is  easily  detected  upon 


examining  the  edge. 


For  genuine  linoleum  look 
/or  the  name  Blabon. 


m  „ 


Look  for  this  label  on  all 
Blabon  Art  Linoleums. 
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"Can't  Susan  Skelley  or  Zudie  or  Kipps 
make  you  stay  in  bed?  I  no  sooner  get  off 
the  ranch  than  you're  up  and  doing  some- 
thing foolish." 

His  scolding  words  were  expressed  in  a 
tone  so  comforting  that  Anna  had  a  feeling 
of  being  lifted  out  of  danger  under  his 
strong  protection.  In  that  happy  instant 
she  was  unable  to  believe  that  this  man 
upon  whom  she  had  learned  to  lean  had 
gone  forever  out  of  her  life— that  he  had 
stolen  this  moment  for  her. 

"I've  jumped  over  the  rope,"  he  was 
telling  her  in  his  happy  tone.  "It  was  a 
grind,  I  tell  you,  but  I'm  through.  And 
you'll  congratulate  me,  won't  you,  Anna?" 

She  closed  her  eyes.  Try  as  she  would 
she  couldn't  congratulate  him. 

"Anna,"  he  implored,  "let  me  take  you 
home.  You  oughtn't  to  be  batting  round 
this  way." 

"I'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute,"  she  told 
him.  "I've  had  rather  a  hard  week  set- 
tling things  up." 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me  to  get 
back?"  he  asked.  "You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  prunes." 

"It  wasn't  prunes,"  she  said  suddenly, 
disobeying  her  intuition.  "Dune,  I've 
sold  the  farm." 

"Sold  it!" 

She  saw  his  jaw  drop  and  his  capable 
hand  grasping  an  arm  of  the  bench. 

"Sold  it!  When  the  deuce  did  you  do 
that?" 

_  "This  morning.    He  wanted  to  close 
right  away — he  wouldn't  wait — he  brought 
the  deed  right  over — I've — I've  just  de- 
posited his  check." 
"Whose  check?" 

The  hardness  that  had  come  into  his 
voice  worked  like  a  stimulant  upon  her 
tired  senses.  Her  faintness  passed  away 
and  she  answered  in  a  tone  as  cold  as  his, 
"Helmholtz." 

"I  see."  Leacy's  body  relaxed  and  his 
hands  fell  to  his  knees.  "I  see.  So  you 
did  sell  out  to  the  Japs,  after  all." 

She  sat  silently  trying  to  meet  his  stare. 
What  was  he  implying  now? 

"Dune,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
she  told  him,  her  anger  rising  to  meet  his. 
"It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Japanese. 
The  deed  was  made  out  to  Helmholtz  and 
his  wife." 

"Oh,  yes ! "  He  gave  a  miserable  chuckle 
before  the  puzzling  comment:  "Helmholtz 
is  building  an  empire." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  there's  been  some 
trick?"  she  faltered. 

"Some  trick !  What's  the  use  of  explain- 
ing, now  that  it's  too  late?" 

"Dune,  I  don't  like  the  way  you're  talk- 
ing to  me.  You've  got  to  tell  me  " 

"Well  then,  you  have  transferred  your 
farm  to  Cyprian  Helmholtz.  Helmholtz— 
to-day  or  to-morrow  or  next  week — will 
transfer  it  to  some  nice  little  Japanese  child 
born  in  California.  The  Natural  Energy 
Fruit  and  Land  Company  has  furnished  the 
very  dollars  that  Helmholtz  wrote  out  to 
you  on  his  check." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  Dune?"  she 
asked,  feeling  a  new  alarm. 

"I  mean  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  mean  any- 
thing I  don't  know.  I  don't  suppose  one 
of  us  could  prove  it." 

Anna  looked  away  from  him — looked 
through  the  window  into  the  glaring  streets. 
She  hoped  that  Dune  Leacy  would  leave 
her  to  her  tortured  thoughts,  but  when  she 
glanced  round  he  was  still  there,  gazing  at 
her  with  eyes  that  showed  nothing  more 
than  pity. 

"You  didn't  know  what  you  did,"  hesaid. 
"That's  the  way  they've  caught  so  many." 

"I  knew  exactly  what  I  did,"  she  replied, 
coming  angrily  to  her  feet. 

"I'm  sorry  I  pulled  that  rough  stuff," 
he  apologized.  "You  see,  I  just  got  my 
own  money  this  morning,  and  I  was  start- 
ing for  your  farm  with  the  idea  of  making 
a  buying  proposition  of  my  own." 

She  left  him  standing  there  and  hurried 
through  the  open  door  toward  her  little  car 
at  the  curb. 

XXVI 

EARLY  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  Brand  sisters  were  busy  about  the 
house  in  the  first  scattered  preparations  for 
departure  when  a  marvel  appeared  in  the 
sky.  It  was  such  a  miracle  as— even  so 
recently  as  fifteen  years  ago — would  have 
caused  towns  to  vomit  forth  their  inhabit- 
ants and  simple  folk  to  fall  in  prayer  upon 
their  knees. 

But  the  year  1920,  being  sated  with  mir- 
acles, scarcely  looks  up  at  the  vision  of 
great  ribbed  wings,  scarcely  remarks  upon 
a  dragon's  roar  filling  the  vaulted  blue. 


And  so  it  was  in  Bly.  A  mechanical  bird, 
mighty  as  the  fabled  roc,  passed  overhead; 
and  the  folk  of  a  race  which,  less  than  three 
score  and  ten  years  ago,  had  bowed  down 
before  Perry's  black  ships  because  they 
advanced  into  their  harbor  without  sails, 
now  went  about  their  business  from  grocery 
to  garage,  from  garage  to  Buddhist  temple. 

Just  another  aeroplane — Japan  had  as 
good,  and  plenty  of  them. 

But  this  aeroplane  was  peculiar  in  its 
behavior;  that  much  even  the  busy  Mr. 
Akagashi  had  to  admit.  It  seemed  to  have 
Bly  on  its  mind,  for  it  circled  over  the 
cluttered  streets,  coming  lower  and  lower 
in  an  evernarrowing  spiral.  It  seemed  bent 
upon  tearing  away  the  gilt-topped  spire  of 
the  new  Buddhist  temple  and  of  perching  on 
the  roof  of  Mr.  Awaga's  jerry-built  church. 

The  noise  of  its  propeller  was  abominable 
to  the  ear.  Just  above  the  main  street  it 
hurdled  an  invisible  barrier  and  rose  again 
to  take  its  curious  flight  over  the  Bly  tract. 

Kipps  was  the  first  to  herald  the  monster 
to  the  women  of  the  farmhouse. 

"Gee,  moms!"  he  shrieked,  racing  head- 
long toward  the  porch.  "Ain't  she  a 
whale?" 

"Ain't  she  a  whale!"  echoed  little  Nan, 
covering  her  head  as  she  ran. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  place  stood  stock- 
still,  faces  upturned,  mouths  open,  while 
the  monster  performed  its  remarkable 
antics  so  close  above  the  prune  trees  that 
the  topmost  branches  bent  earthward  as  if 
under  the  stress  of  a  tornado.  It  came 
down  almost  to  a  level  with  the  trees, 
whirred  dizzily  upward,  then  descended 
once  more  to  circle  the  barn  and  perform 
acrobatic  feats  above  the  chicken  yard, 
where  white  wings  were  flapping  and  hys- 
terical hens  running  back  and  forth  in  a 
frenzy  of  panic.  Rodger,  the  old  brown 
horse,  had  been  dozing  against  the  fence, 
but  at  sight  of  the  marvel  he  leaped  two 
bars  as  gracefully  as  a  young  thorough- 
bred and  galloped  snorting  away  through 
Shimba's  settlement. 

Through  the  doomsdayjracket  Susan  Skel- 
ley's  shrill  voice  could  be  heard  in  maledic- 
tion, but  it  was  all  over  as  quickly  as  it  had 
begun.  It  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  the 
aeroplane  would  carry  away  the  Bly  chim- 
ney, but  it  cleared  that  obstacle,  leaped 
two  hundred  feet  and  hurled  itself  toward 
the  south.  It  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up 
behind  the  lacy  barricade  of  trees.  The 
sound  of  propellers  ceased  abruptly. 

"I  think  they're  in  trouble,"  said  Anna. 

"They  ought  to  be,"  agreed  Zudie. 

"It's  the  wrath  o'  God  come  to  finish  th' 
job,"  snarled  Susan  Skelley. 

"  Oh,  moms ! "  shouted  Kipps.  "  They've 
pancaked  right  down  on  the  field  beyond 
Akagashi's  store." 

He  was  already  running  toward  the 
scene  of  trouble,  and  Anna,  seeing  no  other 
member  of  her  household  about  to  take  the 
initiative,  hastened  after  him. 

In  the  midst  of  Mr.  Akagashi's  stubble 
field  Anna  at  last  spied  the  aeroplane 
standing  like  a  great,  glorious  dragon  fly,  un- 
scathed to  all  appearances.  A  flock  of  Jap- 
anese children  came  running  cross-lots  from 
the  settlement.  They  were  gathering  in 
knots  round  the  short  blue  fusilage,  gawk- 
ing up  at  two  aviators  who  were  then 
scrambling  stiffly  out  of  the  cockpit. 

The  first  man  to  descend  was  disguised 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  baggy  garments  of 
his  trade.  After  him  came  a  second  man  in 
a  weatherproof  coat  and  leather  helmet. 
While  the  first  aviator  set  himself  at  once 
to  a  businesslike  inspection  of  the  machine, 
the  second  showed  complete  indifference  to 
the  perilous  contrivance  that  had  brought 
him  there.  He  removed  his  helmet,  tossed 
it  back  in  the  fusilage  and  stood  undoing 
the  complicated  buttons  of  his  coat. 

Anna  Bly  watched  this  spectacle  at  a  dig- 
nified distance.  Kipps  had  crawled  under 
the  barbed  wire,  eager  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
if  death  there  were.  He  had  elbowed  to  the 
forefront  of  the  spectators  and  had  planted 
himself  less  than  two  feet  away  from  the 
man  with  the  weatherproof  overcoat.  Anna, 
her  sense  of  propriety  shocked,  was  about 
to  call  him  back  when  another  marvel 
crowned  that  miracle. 

The  man  had  just  shed  his  weatherproof 
coat  and  revealed  himself  in  a  navy-blue 
uniform.  At  the  instant  of  revelation  he 
looked  down  at  Kipps,  uttered  one  fero- 
cious roar  and  picked  the  boy  up  in  his 
arms.  Supporting  Kipps  on  his  shoulder,  he 
came  striding  out  of  the  mob,  and  Anna 
could  hear  a  treble  voice,  pitched  to  the 
news  key  of  the  town  crier  as  it  proclaimed: 
"Hey,  moms,  it's  Sid  Footridge!  Look 
here,  moms!  It's  Sid!" 


"Well,  I  got  here,  you  see,"  said  Sid, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  as  he  put  Kipps 
down. 

"I  see  you  did,"  she  replied,  astonished 
beyond  any  show  of  surprise. 

"Kipps,"  suggested  Footridge,  "do  you 
think  you  could  run  over  to  the  machine 
and  ask  Billy  Walker— he's  the  man  in  the 
munition  maker's  disguise — to  pass  me  out 
my  cap?" 

Kipps  had  barely  time  to  scamper  across 
the  field  when  Footridge  was  apologizing. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  scare  you  to  death." 

"Almost,"  Anna  confessed. 

"It  was  the  only  way  I  could  come,"  the 
naval  officer  was  explaining  rapidly.  "I've 
been  away  on  target  practice— got  back 
this  morning  and  found  your  telegram.  I've 
got  just  two  days  of  shore  leave,  Anna,  and 
I  sail  at  dawn  Friday." 

"It  was  wonderful  for  you  to  come, 
Sid,"  she  told  him,  her  heart  filled  with 
thanksgiving. 

"It  was  something  of  a  stunt,"  he  agreed. 
"I  saw  that  it  was  too  late  for  railroad  or 
touring  car,  so  I  just  naturally  went  over  to 
the  Marina  and  hired  a  plane.  The  short 
way's  the  air  way — forty  minutes  from  the 
Marina  to  Bly." 

"Wasn't  it  rather  expensive,  Sid?"  she 
asked. 

"Not  so  very — something  less  than  a 
month's  pay.  I  just  arranged  for  the  one 
way,  because,  Anna  " 

He  leaned  against  the  fence  post,  and  his 
healthy,  homely  face  was  very  wistful  as  he 
said:  "Well,  Anna,  there  wouldn't  be  room 
for  her  in  the  plane,  and  if  she  doesn't  go 
back  with  me  I  don't  much  care  what 
happens." 

"What's  been  going  on  between  you  two 
children?"  asked  Anna,  to  whom  Zudie 
had  been  more  and  more  of  a  puzzle. 

"  The  same  thing.  She  wants  me  to  quit 
the  Navy  for  her,  Anna.  Can't  you  see 
how  I  stand?" 

"I  think  she's  changed  her  mind,  Sid," 
said  Anna  very  softly. 

"Has  she?"  His  face  became  radiant 
for  a  moment.  "What's  changed  it?" 

Her  eyes  turned  back  toward  her  farm 
and  wandered  over  the  orchard  rows,  tired 
and  sere  from  the  year's  fruition. 

"All  this,"  she  whispered,  her  hand 
sweeping  in  a  gesture  that  covered  her 
unsuccessful  enterprise.  "She  thinks  as  I 
do  now.  Yours  is  the  most  glorious  pro- 
fession of  all — to  keep  a  band  of  steel  tight 
round  my  country." 

"You  didn't  think  so  a  year  ago,"  he 
interrupted. 

"No,"  said  Anna.  Then  she  added  with 
a  sad,  experienced  smile,  "But  that  was  a 
year  ago." 

"Do  you  think  she'll  take  me  now?"  he 
taxed  her,  keen  eyes  eager  under  shaggy 
brows. 

"Let  me  talk  to  her,  Sid." 

She  left  Footridge  to  settle  with  his  miss- 
ing cap  as  she  hurried  into  the  house  as 
though  fate  depended  upon  the  turn  of  a 
second.  She  found  Zudie  bending  over  a 
trunk  in  her  bedroom  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

"Sid  Footridge  has  come  to  see  you," 
she  announced  after  closing  the  door. 

Zudie  stood  up.  Her  face  was  flushed 
with  leaning  over,  and  it  showed  no  ex- 
pression of  surprise. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"He  was  getting  his  hat  out  of  an  aero- 
plane when  I  saw  him  last,"  replied  Anna. 

"What  does  he  want?" 

"He  wants  to  see  you,  Zude.  He  flew 
all  the  way  over  just  to  talk  to  you  before 
he  goes."  Then  noting  the  hesitancy  on  her 
sister's  part:  "You're  going  to  be  good  to 
him,  aren't  you,  Zude?" 

Zudie  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  went 
over  to  the  mirror  to  smooth  her  hair.  The 
act  meant  nothing  more  than  that  Zudie 
was  any  woman  about  to  talk  to  any  man. 
Presently  heavy  footsteps  were  heard  on 
the  veranda  floor.  Without  a  glance  for 
her  anxious  sister,  Zudie  went  down  the 
stairs. 

In  her  role  of  benevolent  spy  Anna  lis- 
tened at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  gained 
little  satisfaction.  Only  the  buzz-buzz  of 
two  voices,  male  and  female,  then  long 
silences,  then  another  buzz-buzz.  Finally 
she  heard  footsteps  on  the  boards  and  the 
clack  of  feminine  heels  on  the  steps. 

From  another  post  at  the  bedroom 
window  she  saw  them  walking  single  file 
down  the  path  toward  the  river.  She  had 
no  glimpse  of  their  faces,  but  by  the  expres- 
sion of  their  backs  she  was  forced  to  the 
sorry  conclusion  that  they  had  been  quar- 
reling again. 


For  a  gentleman  too  busy  to  come  by  any 
slower  route  than  the  air  way,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Footridge  certainly  wasted  a 
great  deal  of  time  that  afternoon.  The 
screen  of  willows  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
up  the  enigmatic  couple.  Anna,  as  de- 
tached as  one  swinging  between  heaven 
and  earth,  waited  for  an  anxious  hour. 
Then  her  heart  stood  still  at  the  sound  of 
footsteps  bounding  across  the  veranda  and 
up  the  stairs.  What  had  brought  Zudie 
back  in  undignified  haste? 

Looking  nervously  through  the  doorway, 
she  was  disappointed  to  find  that  it  was  not 
Zudie  but  Kipps  who  had  come  in  such  a 
hurry.  The  boy  was  all  out  of  breath,  every 
hair  of  his  sun-bleached  head  fairly  bris- 
tling with  excitement. 

"Moms,"  he  shouted,  "why  is  Sid  Foot- 
ridge sittin'  so  long  on  a  log  with  Zudie?" 

"Hush!"  his  mother  cautioned  him. 

"Well,  why  is  he?  "  persisted  Kipps,  low- 
ering his  voice  several  octaves. 

"He  wants  to  talk  to  her,  I  suppose." 

"He  isn't  sayin'  a  darned  word." 

"No?" 

"He's  kissin'  her  like  all  outdoors." 

"You  shouldn't  spy  on  people,  Kipps," 
said  his  mother,  restraining  her  impulse  to 
shout  Amen! 

"I  wasn't  spyin'.  Isn't  that  the  plac 
where  I  set  my  rabbit  traps?" 

"You'd  better  stay  in  the  house  a  whil 
and  help  me  pack,"  she  suggested. 

"All  right." 

He  leaped  impetuously  to  his  task  am 
began  clattering  among  shoe  trees,  only  t 
interrupt  himself  with  the  remark:  "  I  don' 
see  why  he  keeps  on  kissin'  her  when  sh 
doesn't  like  it." 

"How  do  you  know  she  doesn't  like  it? 
Anna  conceded. 

"Well,  if  she  did  she  wouldn't  keep  0 
cryin',  would  she?" 

"Come  here,  Kipps!"  she  entreated  he 
son.  Kneeling  beside  an  open  trunk  her 
attitude  was  almost  prayerful. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  asked,  but  hit 
question  was  smothered  in  a  motherly 
embrace. 

"Kiss  me!"  she  demanded. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!"  said  Kipps. 

The  sun  was  slanting  over  the  trees  wher 
the  couple  came  back  up  the  river  path 
They  were  no  longer  enigmatic,  and  thej 
were  no  longer  walking  single  file.  Was  it 
the  gold  of  a  California  sun  that  carriec 
them  in  a  nimbus  of  light?  Sid  Footridge' 
homely  face  seemed  glorified  to  a  heroi< 
beauty.  His  look  told  the  story  as  plainh 
as  though  he  had  shouted  it  over  woods  anc 
fields. 

It  was  then  that  Anna  cast  aside  al' 
reserve  to  rush  forward  to  meet  them  01 
the  path.  Zudie  clung  to  her  and  cried  am 
cried.  There  was  no  need  of  telling  any 
thing  now.  But  when  Sid  Footridge  ad 
vanced  to  plant  a  resounding  kiss  upon  th< 
lips  of  his  sister-in-law-elect  the  manfu 
Kipps  again  put  in  his  word. 

"Can  you  beat  it?"  he  asked  the  empt; 
heavens,  and  strode  disgustedly  away. 

The  romantic  act  ended,  the  three  of  then 
sat  on  the  veranda  to  settle  the  practica 
details  of  getting  married. 

"Zudie  thinks,"  grinned  Footridge — an< 
he  seemed  quite  unable  to  control  tha 
obsessing  grin — "that  she  ought  to  sticl  • 
round  until  things  are  settled." 

"With  me?"  cried  Anna.  "Now  don' 
you  two  be  foolish  again!  Everything' 
settled  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'll  be  ou 
of  here  in  a  week." 

"Ann!"  Zudie  objected.  "What  will  yoi 
do?  You  won't  have  any  " 

"Don't be  silly!  Haven't  I  got  Susan? 

"And  I  sail  Friday  morning,"  broke  ii 
Sid's  refrain. 

"You'll  be  married  this  very  afternoon, 
decided  Anna.  "When  is  the  next  direc 
steamer  for  Manila?" 

"The  Pacific  Mail.    The  Colusa  sail 
Saturday  at  one  o'clock." 

"Could  you  engage  passage  so  late? 
Anna  demurred. 

"I'll  pull  every  wire  on  the  coast  for  it,' 
declared  the  bridegroom-elect. 

"Oh,  Anna!"  was  all  Zudie  could  say. 

Somewhere  above  the  stubble  fields  to  th 
south  the  throb  of  Billy  Walker's  aeroplan 
could  be  heard.  Gradually  it  rose  abov 
the  trees  and  vanished  among  the  cloud* 

"We  can't  have  that  boat  to  honeymooi 
in,"  said  Footridge.  "Now  let's  try  am 
settle  about  a  parson.  I'm  not  much  of  ai 
expert,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  dig  u] 
a  good  one  in  the  city." 
i>  "You'd  be  wasting  a  good  deal  of  time, 
declared  Anna  in  a  tone  which  caused  th 
(Continued  on  Pago  95) 
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U.  S.  Government  Specifies 
"Horse-Shoe  or  Equal 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  purchased  tires  with  the  following 
clause  in  the  specifications:  "Horse-Shoe  or  Equal." 

This  endorsement  by  those  who  have  every  opportunity  to 
test  tire  performance  under  all  conditions,  particularly  in  the 
rough  Rocky  Mountain  country,  speaks  for  the  lower-cost -per- 
mile  service  Horse-Shoe  Tires  give. 

Any  Horse-Shoe  dealer  will  gladly  explain  to  you  the  reasons 
for  the  super-service  Horse-Shoe  Tires  are  giving. 


Just  as  a  great  merchandising  idea 
built  the  Woolworth  Bldg.,  so  a  great 
manufacturing  idea  built  the  sales  of 
our  New  York  City  Branch  alone  from 
nothing  to  over  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually in  one  and  one-half  years. 


RACIMK 


RACINE      AUTO      TIRE      COMPANY,      RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT,  144  WEST  65th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Any  Grafonola  here 

will  be  delivered  in  time  for  Christmas 


Is  the  question  of  the  Christmas  Gift  still  un- 
settled in  your  home?  A  Columbia  Grafonola 
is  undoubtedly  the  answer. 

Right  in  your  neighborhood  there's  a  Columbia 
dealer  ready  to  serve  you. 

Call,  and  he'll  let  you  test  for  yourself  the 
wonderful  convenience  of  the  exclusive  Columbia 
Non  Set  Automatic  Stop.  Nothing  to  move  or  set 
or  measure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola,  and  it  plays 


and  stops  itself.  Turn  the  button  which  regu- 
lates the  tone  leaves  and  hear  how  complete  and 
accurate  is  the  control  they  give  you  over  the  tone 
volume.  Enjoy  the  unvarying  fidelity  of  the 
Grafonola's  music.  The  straight  tone  arm  allows 
the  sound  waves  to  develop  fully  and  naturally. 
See  the  streamline  cabinets,  all  made  in  artistic 
accord  with  modern  furniture  design.  Then  your 
question  will  be  solved. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 


Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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International 

Distribution  and 


FWD  trucks  have  distribution  covering  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  all  countries  where  motor  trucks  are  used.  FWD  service 
houses  with  complete  trucks,  liberal  stocks  of  parts,  and  reliable  knowl- 
edge and  mechanical  skill  are  within  call  of  every  community.  Supported 
by  capable  dealers  and  sub-dealers,  the  following  distributors  represent 
in  part  the  FWD  international  organization: 


Territory  .  Distributor 

Hancock,  Mich  A.  A.  Tillman 

Lexington,  Ky  Upington  FWD  Truck  Sales  Co. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y  Chas.  E.  Backus  Co. 

Utica,  N.  Y  Perkins  Sales  Co. 

Hancock,  N.  Y  Geo.  B.  Fox 

Liberty,  N.  Y  E.  E.  Pinney 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  FWD  Truck  Co.,  of  Tulsa 

Detroit,  Michigan  Bennett-Williamson  Co. 

Belleiontaine,  Ohio  Peters  Buick  Co. 

Shreveport,  La  Crawford-Jenkins-Booth  Motor  Co. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Crawford-Jenkins-Booth  Motor  Co. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Crawford-Jenkins-Booth  Motor  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  Hard  wick- Newton  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn  t  Warden  Motor  Sales  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn  Flandrau  Motor  Co. 

Lincoln,  Nebr  Geiger  &  Putney  Territory 

Omaha,  Nebr  Lininger  Implement  Co.  Cuba 

Duluth,  Minn  M.  W.  Turner  Cuba 

San  Francisco,  Calif  Hooper-Toles  Motor  Co.  Martiniaue 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  FWD  Motor  Sales  &  Trucking  Co. 

Cumberland,  Md  K.  C.  Construction  Co.  Republic 

Erie,  Pa  Park  Auto  Sales  Co.  Dominicana 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va  Rock  Bell  &  Son     Upper  Mexico 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  United  Motor  Corp.  Mexico 

Greenwood,  S.  C  Gresham  Motor  &  Truck  Co.     Porto  Rico 

Atlanta,  Ga  Gresham  Motor  &  Truck  Co.  Argentina 

Augusta,  Ga  Gresham  Motor  &  Truck  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla..  J.  B.  Williams     Santa  Cruz 

Thomasville,  Ga  O.  F.  Schlensker  Chile 

Denver,  Colo  Paul  V.  Jenness  Peru 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Shaw  Motor  Co.  Colombia 

Casper,  Wyoming  R.  N.  Van  Sant  Spain 

El  Paso,  Texas  Lone  Star  Motor  Co. 

I  Ion  nee,  Ariz  Ralph  P.  Lane  Russia 

Paducah,  Ky  FWD  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Bloomington,  111  Motor  Truck  Sales  Co.  Portugal 

Spokane,  Wash  Keller-Fike  Motor  Co. 

Bowdoinham,  Me  W.  B.  Kendall  Norway 

Kansas  City,  Mo  Bardeen  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla  Lambert-Jones  Motor  Co.  Sweden 

Brunswick,  Ga  Ballard  Tait  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Macon,  Ga  Ballard  Tait  Sales  Co.,  Inc.  Denmark 

Mifflintown,  Pa  Manbeck  &  Suloff  Holland 

Baltimore,  Md  Talbott-Miller  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  Roumania 

Philadelphia,  Pa  Rennoc  Sales  &  Service  Co.  England 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  Pullen  Motor  Car  Co.     Philippine  Is. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D  Marvin-Warnes  Auto  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif  Four  Wheel  Drive  Truck  Co.  China 

Wheeling,  W.  Va  T.  D.  Gorby 

Monongahela,  Pa  Speedway  Garage  Japan 

Raleigh,  N.  C  Raleigh  Motor  Sales  Co.  India 


Territory  Distributor 

Salisbury,  N.  C  P.  D.  Linn 

Abingdon,  Va  McConnell  Motor  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.  of  N.  J. 

Troy,  N.  Y  Emmett  Lee 

Granville,  N.  Y  Schermerhorn  &  Wright 

New  London,  Conn...  A.  J.  Maynard 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo  Leach  &  Quinn 

St.  Louis,  Mo  FWD  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  T.  C.  Lindsey,  Jr. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  FWD  Truck  Co.  of  Texas 

Chicago,  111  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Foreign  Dealers 

Distributor  Address 
Havana  Fruit  Co.,  Havana. 
Pijuan  Hno.  &  Cia.  Camaguey. 
Cheneaux  &  P.  de  Reynal, 

Fort  de  France. 

Havana  Fruit  Co.,  Havana. 
A.  E.  Collins,  Tampico. 
Lone  Star  Motor  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Havana  Fruit  Co.,  Havana. 
Cia  Argentina  de  Representa- 
ciones,  Buenos  Aires. 

G .  &  C.  Kreglinger,  Punta  Arenas. 
Besa  &  Cia.,  Santiago. 
Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  Lima. 
G.  Pradilla  &  Co.,  Bogota. 
Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore, 
Madrid. 

Gaston,   Williams  &  Wigmore, 
New  York. 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore, 
Lisbon. 

Johnny  Colbjornsen  A-S, 

Christiania. 
Amerikanska  Motor  Importen, 
Malmo. 

K.  C.  Madsen,  Copenhagen. 
Nicholas  Paquet,  Delft. 
Watson  &  Youell,  London. 
Henry  Nyberg,  London. 
China,  Japan  &  South  America 
Trading  Co.,  Manila. 
Vasquez,  Correas  &  Co., 

Hongkong. 
Hanyei  Trading  Co.,  Tokio. 
Massey  &  Co.,  Madras. 


Territory 
India 
Straits 

Settlements 
Dutch  East 

Indies 
New  Zealand 
Australia 
Australia 
South  Africa 


Distributor 
T.  R.  Pratt, 


Address 
Calcutta. 


Jackson,  Tener  &  Hill,  Singapore. 

Wolseley  Palace,  Soerabaya,  Java. 
H.  M.  Marler  &  Co.,  Auckland. 
Tulloch,  Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Sydney. 
Brownhill  Kirk,  Townsville. 
South  African  General  Electric  Co., 
Johannesburg. 

List  of  FWD  Dealers  in  Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Motor  Sales  Co., 
Ltd.,  75-77  Granville  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  Williams  Motor  Co., 
Ltd.,  700-708  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Niagara  Peninsula,  Ontario,  Ronald  H.  Kidd,  Grimsby, 
Ontario. 

Grey  County,  Ontario,  Owen  Sound  Garage,  Ltd., 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 
Lambton  County,  Ontario,  J.  W.  Johnston,  Inwood, 

Ontario. 

Brant  County,  Ontario,  S.  B.  Miller,  18  Clarence  St., 
Bfantford,  Ontario. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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lo%*ers  to  look  round.  "You'll  do  one  thing 
for  me,  won't  you,  Sid?" 

"Anna" — he  reached  out  and  caught  her 
hands  in  his — "I'd  take  my  heart  out  and 
skin  it  alive  if  you  asked  me  to." 

"It's  not  mucn — and  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me  sentimental.  But,  Sid — would 
you  mind  being  married  right  here  in  Bly?  " 

"Why,  Ann!"  interposed  her  sister. 
"There's  no  minister  here— except  the 
Reverend  Professor  Awaga." 

"That's  exactly  the  one  I  mean,"  replied 
Anna.  "He's  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospel."  . 

"You  don't  mean  a  Jap?"  roared  Foot- 
ridge. 

"Yes.  He  and  his  wife  are  Christians. 
They  may  not  be  of  our  color  or  denomina- 
tion, but  they  are  as  good  people  as  I  have 
ever  met.  They're  having  an  awful  time, 
Sid — and  somehow  I  should  like  to  see  the 
little  preacher  perform  the  ceremony.  It 
would  make  me  feel  better  toward— toward 
a  lot  of  things  we're  putting  behind  us." 

"  I  don't  care  if  he's  a  Siamese  Mormon ! " 
grinned  Footridge,  and  so  it  was  decided. 

The  ceremony  in  the  shabby  little 
church  had  been  of  no  practical  conven- 
ience, that  was  sure,  for  it  had  necessitated 
a  racing  performance  on  the  part  of  Henry 
Johnson  in  order  to  carry  the  bridegroom- 
elect  into  town  for  the  license.  But  it  sat- 
isfied something  in  Anna's  heart — put  a 
drop  of  sweet  into  her  bitterness  for  the 
yellow  town  of  Bly. 

The  Oriental  wireless  telephone  seemed 
to  have  spread  the  glad  tidings,  for  there 
was  already  a  throng  of  Japanese — children 
in  the  majority — gaping  blankly  as  the 
bridal  party — Anna,  Zudie,  Sid,  Susan 
Skelley,  Kipps  and  Nan— left  the  auto- 
mobile to  enter  the  church  door.  Henry 
Johnson  shambled  over  from  the  farm  and 
lurked  in  the  vestibule.  Heads  of  wiry 
black  hair  were  clustered  together  at  the 
entrance,  elfin-bright  eyes  peered  into  the 
bleak  interior  as  the  long-haired  ones  went 
up  the  aisle  to  stand  before  the  weather- 
beaten  pulpit,  which  Mrs.  Awaga  had  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion  with  flowers  from 
her  garden. 

It  was  a  gaunt  and  ugly  room.  On  the 
stained  walls  hung  a  few  religious  litho- 
graphs, partially  concealing  cracks  in  the 
plaster — illustrations  of  the  good  Samaritan 
and  of  the  Resurrection,  with  texts  in  Jap- 
anese. On  wooden  tags,  hung  in  a  long 
row  above  the  cheap  wainscoting,  were  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Awaga's  Sunday-school 
scholars,  each  written  down  in  the  blotchy 
characters  of  Nippon. 

The  place  was  so  bare,  so  tragic  in  its 
simplicity!  Instead  of  pews,  long  rows  of 
kitchen  chairs  stood  waiting  Awaga's  dwin- 
dling congregation .  The  ecclesiastical  scroll- 
work on  a  cottage  organ  in  the  corner  did 
its  bit  toward  proclaiming  poverty. 

Anna  felt  the  pity  of  it  all  as  she  stood 
aside  and  heard  the  little  yellow  man  in  the 
long  frock  coat  struggling  with  the  English 
of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  to  go  back  and  read  a  passage  over 
again  in  order  that  the  contracting  couple 
might  understand  sufficiently  to  make  the 
response.  Came  another  pause  at  the  line, 
"With  this  ring  I  thee  wed."  Sid  Foot- 
ridge blushed  purple.  The  headlong  fellow 
had  forgotten  that  detail ! 

The  halt  was  just  for  an  instant,  for 
Anna  Bly  pulled  a  band  from  her  finger  and 
dropped  it  into  the  bridegroom's  palm.  It 
was  her  wedding  ring. 

"Let  us  pray,"  said  the  little  minister, 
closing  his  book  and  raising  his  short  arms. 

The  words  from  his  high-pitched  voice 
came  sonorous  and  devout,  but  they  were 
quite  indistinguishable.  Then  Anna  under- 
stood. His  command  in  English  had  failed. 
He  was  praying  in  Japanese. 

What  a  prayer  might  that  have  been ! 
Prayer  to  an  Almighty  who  has  set  the  gulf 
of  race,  wider  than  any  ocean,  between 
peoples  equally  human  yet  equally  unable 
to  understand!  Prayer  of  Asia  to  the 
Christ  of  Asia  for  some  answer  to  the 
yearnings  of  two  alien  worlds  held  apart  by 
a  law  as  immutable  as  that  which  keeps  the 
planets  in  their  courses ! 

At  last  the  little  preacher  raised  his  head 
and  ceased  to  pray.  The  silence  of  infinity 
filled  the  church  for  just  an  instant. 

"I  wish  you  all  can  be  very  happy!" 
said  the  Reverend  Professor  Awaga,  hold- 
ing out  his  tiny  hand  and  chuckling  the 
easy  chuckle  of  his  race. 

"Thank  you,  parson,"  said  Footridge. 
"You  couldn't  have  done  a  better  job  with 
a  pipe  organ  and  a  vested  choir." 


"Oh,  we  not  very  much  to  offer,"  he 
apologized,  bobbing  and  persisting  in  his 
chuckle. 

The  rest  was  a  daze  to  Anna.  She  had 
an  impression  of  Zudie's  beloved  arms 
round  her  neck  and  Zudie's  voice  caressing 
her.  Somewhere  out  by  the  door,  too,  she 
came  to  herself  to  hear  Sid  Footridge 
whisper:  "Say,  Anna,  I've  been  trying  to 
slip  ten  bucks  to  that  parson,  and  he  won't 
take  it.  Can  you  beat  it?  Says  the  cere- 
mony's his  wedding  present!" 

"Take  her  away,  Sid,"  she  begged.  "I 
can't  stand  it  much  longer." 

And  then  she  saw  the  bridal  couple 
stepping  into  her  pretty  car  and  heard  the 
self-starter  snarl  metallically  as  Henry 
Johnson  put  his  heel  upon  it.  Zudie  was 
waving  at  her  and  blowing  kisses  through 
the  window,  but  Anna  stood  immovable, 
watching  the  car  roll  down  the  asphalt 
road.  Zudie  had  slipped  out  of  her  life. 

Long  after  the  bridal  car  had  faded 
among  barns  and  fences  down  the  road  she 
stood,  her  dry  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot 
where  last  she  had  seen  it. 

"Mrs.  Bly,  please!" 

Anna  looked  round  and  saw  Mrs.  Awaga 
standing  at  her  elbow,  her  body  bent 
politely. 

"Mrs.  Bly,".  insisted  the  gentle  voice, 
"my  husband  should  like  to  ask  you. 
Could  you  stay  with  us  to  supper?  It  is 
very  poor,  but  we  should  so  enjoy  having 


A  NNA  spent  her  last  evening  in  Bly  with 
Jt\.  the  courageous,  pitiful  little  couple 
who  kept  house  in  a  sort  of  apartment  in 
the  back  of  the  Japanese  Church.  There 
was  a  box  of  a  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Awaga 
prepared  the  meals.  In  the  living  room  the 
Awagas  ate,  studied  and — at  least  so  Anna 
suspected  —  slept.  Through  a  half-open 
door  she  could  see  a  wide  brass  bed  wherein 
reposed  three  little  Awagas,  their  black  and 
wiry  heads  lying  all  in  a  row,  suggesting  so 
many  Japanese  dolls  tucked  in  for  the  night. 

The  living  room  was  a  jumble  of  odds 
and  ends  which  looked  like  relics  from  every 
secondhand  store  in  town.  The  articles  of 
furniture  were  all  shabby  and  all  in  a  bad 
period  of  the  Victorian  or  a  little  later. 
There  was  a  marble-topped  table  with  aw- 
ful Egyptian  legs,  a  whatnot  of  the  design 
known  to  our  grandfathers  as  "  rustic,"  two 
tassel-edged  rockers  which  creaked  on  pat- 
ent springs.  The  carpet,  which  had  once 
been  flowered,  was  worn  to  the  woof  in  gray 
footpaths  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining 
table  and  from  the  side  door  to  the  kitchen. 

This  room  displayed  the  ugliest  of  every- 
thing European.  It  gave  the  impression  of 
a  people  who  had  lost  their  own  beautiful 
art  and  were  utterly  confused  by  the 
aesthetics  of  another  race.  Nowhere  was 
there  any  trace  of  the  gracious,  lovely 
things  of  Japan,  save  in  the  corner  there 
was  a  framed  diploma  which  Mr.  Awaga 
explained  he  had  earned  upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  Waseda  University.  The  pictures 
on  the  wall  were  mostly  poor  engravings. 
There  was  a  portrait  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt; an  enlarged  photograph  showing  nu- 
merous little  yellow  men  in  long  frock 
coats;  one  of  those  maudlin  colored  prints, 
so  dear  to  our  ancestors,  depicting  a  sirupy 
child  playing  with  a  kitten. 

"We've  been  getting  our  things  together 
for  a  long  time,"  explained  Mrs.  Awaga, 
and  her  air  betrayed  pride  in  having  made 
a  home  so  thoroughly  consistent  with  her 
American  ideals. 

"Yiss,"  agreed  the  Reverend  Professor 
Awaga,  "many  we  bring  all  way  from  San 
Frisco." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Awaga  was  trotting 
along  the  worn  footpath  between  kitchen 
and  dining  table. 

"We  going  to  try  give  you  American 
supper,"  smiled  the  hostess.  "  My  husband 
has  killed  our  family  chicken  in  your  honor." 

"How  delightful!"  cried  Anna,  yet  feel- 
ing that  the  joke  about  the  chicken  was  no 
joke.  "  I  hope  you're  not  avoiding  Japanese 
food  just  on  account  of  me.   I  love  it." 

"You  are  kind  to  say  so,"  declared  Mrs. 
Awaga.  "But  I  am  sure  no  American  could 
like  it  as  well.  You  eat  much  meat  to  make 
you  so  tall  and  beautiful." 

When  the  meal  was  on  the  table  it  proved 
to  be  American  enough,  but  rather  flavor- 
less and  poor.  The  cooking  was  like  the 
furniture— an  attempt  at  a  misunderstood 
ideal.  The  rice,  of  course,  was  perfect,  be- 
cause to  any  Japanese  it  is  a  sin  to  spoil 
rice.  But  the  potatoes  were  heavy,  the  tea 
acrid  and  the  chicken  indifferently  fried. 

"I  know  that  we  do  not  understand  it," 
admitted  little  Mrs.  Awaga  in  tiny  despair. 


"Oh,  it's  delicious,"  lied  Anna  like  a 
perfect  guest. 

"But  we  so  wanted  to  see  you  before  you 
go  away." 

"So  much,"  Mr.  Awaga  supplied.  "You 
are  been  so  kind." 

This  was  toward  the  end  of  their  meal 
while  they  were  indulging  in  preserves  and 
baker's  bread. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I've  admired 
the  way  you've  worked  here,"  said  Anna. 
"And  against  such  odds  too.  If  I  ever 
come  back  I'll  attend  your  church  and  do 
everything  I  can  to  keep  it  going." 

"Shank  you!"  said  Mr.  Awaga  with  a 
dreary  hiss. 

The  sharp  black  eyes  of  the  little  couple 
exchanged  quick  glances  before  Mrs.  Awaga 
said:  "We  shall  not  be  here,  I  am  afraid, 
when  you  might  come  back." 

"What?  Are  you  going  too?" 

"Yiss." 

Mr.  Awaga  said  the  word  in  a  voice  that 
was  very  solemn. 

"But  where  are  you  going?" 

"Where  the  Lord  sent  us,"  said  he,  and 
looked  again  at  his  wife. 

"I  do  not  suppose  you  realize,  Mrs. 
Bly,"  explained  the  woman,  speaking  for 
her  inarticulate  husband,  "what  goes  on 
behind  the  scene.  You  Americans  see  in  my 
race  just  one  problem,  and  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  difficulties  between  us.  Much 
politics  has  happened  in  Bly,  and  it  is  de- 
cided that  we  should  go.  The  Buddhist 
temple  has  arranged  that  for  us." 

"But,  Mrs.  Awaga,"  exclaimed  Anna, 
"surely  the  Buddhists  have  no  authority 
over  your  church!" 

"No,"  she  smiled.  "But  they  have  au- 
thority over  those  who  have." 

"But  your  church  is  controlled  by  an 
American  organization!" 

"So  it  seem,"  said  the  little  schoolma'am. 
"Good  American  ministers  got  us  here. 
To  them  we  are  much  obliged  for  salary." 

A  look  round  the  poor  interior  gave  a 
hint  at  the  size  of  that  salary. 

"But  words  can  be  spoken  into  powerful 
ears.  We  have  not  made  friendship  to  the 
Buddhists." 

"How  in  the  world  can  that  affect  you?" 
asked  Anna,  quite  puzzled. 

"Ah,  how  easy  it  is  to  start  wrong  tales 
about  us!  Buddhists  have  many  tongues, 
and  they  chatter  smoothly  with  Christians. 
Then  there  are  Christians  and  Christians. 

"So  stories  get  started.  They  say  us  to 
be  mischief-makers,  unable  to  keep  our  con- 
gregation because  of  bad  tongues.  They 
even  blame  us  with  death  of  Mrs.  Shimba, 
saying  that  we  poisoned  her  poor  brain 
against  her  husband.  Every  misfortune  in 
Bly  is  dropped  on  our  church  door.  There- 
fore Honorable  Bishop  come  to  tell  us  that 
we  shall  be  removed." 

"We  got  such  many  things  together 
here,"  declared  little  Awaga,  blinking  at  the 
ugly  collection  which  represented  home  to 
him. 

"But  I  could  go  to  the  bishop,"  Anna 
volunteered.  "  If  I  told  him  how  heroically 
you  have  worked  and  how  they've  plotted 
against  you  " 

"No."  There  was  all  the  mystery  of  Asia 
in  the  woman's  eyes  as  she  said  that.  "Hon- 
orable Bishop  must  be  approached  at  an- 
other way." 

"But  how?" 

"  He  is  good  man,"  she  said,  "  but  he  love 
Japanese  too  much  to  behold  their  politics. 
What  Beneficent  Society  tells  him  he  be- 
lieve. Therefore  Beneficent  Society  is  the 
only  way  " 

"I'll  go  to  them  then,"  declared  Anna. 
"Just  tell  me  where  to  go,  whom  I  shall 
see." 

Again  that  rapid  look  between  husband 
and  wife.  Mrs.  Awaga  hesitated  an  instant 
to  ask  him  a  question  in  Japanese.  He  re- 
plied hastily  and  returned  his  anxious  gaze 
to  Anna's  face. 

"You  should  see  K.  Sato,"  said  the 
little  woman  solemnly,  lingering  over  the 
name  of  a  hidden  power. 

"  K.  Sato ! "  She  might  as  well  have  been 
sent  upon  a  mission  to  the  Mikado.  "Does 
anyone  ever  see  K.  Sato?" 

"It  could  be  done,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Awaga.  "If  you  go  to  Natural  Energy 
Fruit  and  Land  Company  in  San  Francisco. 
He  is  president.  They  have  great  offices 
there." 

"But  would  anything  I  could  say  have 
any  effect  on  Sato?" 

"I  could  not  say.  But  he  much  broader 
in  his  mind  than  others  of  my  countrymen." 

Anna's  house  seemed  too  quiet  that 
night  when  she  returned  to  it.   She  had  a 


feeling  that  not  only  Zudie  but  her  children 
had  deserted  her.  Haunted  by  this  obses- 
sion, she  crept  up  to  their  room  and  opened 
the  door  a  crack,  to  be  heartened  at  sight  of 
the  two  yellow  heads,  pillowed  as  peace- 
fully as  Mrs.  Awaga's  dolls  had  been.  She 
felt  now  that  her  responsibilities  were  sim- 
plified, even  at  so  high  a  cost.  Her  future, 
such  as  it  was,  lay  clear  before  her. 

Somewhere  in  the  culinary  regions  down- 
stairs she  could  hear  the  clatter  of  kitchen- 
ware,  and  by  the  sound  she  realized  that 
Susan  Skelley  had  gone  about  the  work  of 
packing  without  a  thought  of  union  hours 
or  overtime  charges.  Bless  Susan's  dour  old 
heart !  Above  the  clangor  of  pots  and  pans 
Anna  recognized  her  monotonous  scolding 
tone,  and  then  the  heavier  notes  of  an  ear- 
nest platform  speaker.  And  from  the 
commingled  sounds  she  knew  that  Susan 
had  put  Henry  Johnson  to  work. 

Anna  tiptoed  downstairs,  resolved  to 
forget  herself  in  the  preparations  for  re- 
treat. But  as  she  wandered  from  room  to 
room  she  found  that  Susan  had  performed 
miracles  during  the  few  hours.  Pictures  had 
been  taken  from  the  walls,  wrapped  in 
newspapers  and  stacked  in  piles;  books  had 
been  laid  away  in  their  packing  cases;  cur- 
tains had  been  taken  down,  rugs  rolled  up; 
pieces  of  family  bric-a-brac  again  reposed  in 
the  barrels  which  had  brought  them  there. 

Anna  sat  in  the  ordered  chaos,  thinking, 
thinking.  She  was  glad  that  she  had  parted 
with  Zudie  in  a  flame  of  impulse,  accom- 
plished it  all  in  haste  while  the  courage  was 
with  her.  Had  she  lingered  another  day  she 
might  have  weakened,  might  have  begged  her 
little  sister  to  stay  and  help  her  fight  it  out. 
And  Zudie,  she  knew,  would  have  stayed. 

In  this  first  hour  of  loneliness  Anna  real- 
ized how  much  she  had  leaned  upon  that 
sprightly  girl  for  every  practical  advice. 
Anna  wasn't  practical.  Now  the  fact  stared 
her  in  the  face.  She  had  no  plans  for  invest- 
ing the  small  fortune  which  had  come  to 
her  so  easily;  she  had  no  plans  beyond  Sat- 
urday, when  she  would  say  good-by  to 
Zudie,  possibly  for  always.  Manila  was 
such  a  world  away! 

Life  is  an  oddly  managed  thing,  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  whim  of  governments 
and  boards  of  directors  and  bodies  of  men 
acting  as  proxies  for  fate !  Anna  thought  of 
the  little  Awagas,  devoted  and  humble, 
doing  their  duty  as  they  saw  it.  Fate  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  man  named  Sato  had  de- 
cided that  these  poor  pawns  were  worth 
taking  off  the  board.  There  was  neither 
right  nor  wrong  in  this.  It  was  merely  Sato's 
move — that  was  all.  But  were  these  proxies 
of  fate  incapable  of  compassion?  Were 
they  also  automata,  like  their  victims,  to 
be  moved  only  by  some  stronger  head  from 
above? 

Anna  had  reached  the  resolution  that 
she  would  see  K.  Sato  and  do  her  poor  best 
for  the  Awagas,  when  she  heard  shuffling 
feet  in  the  hall  and  beheld  Henry  Johnson, 
his  long  face  streaked  with  soot  from  his 
labors  with  a  stove  pipe,  bowing  elegantly 
at  the  door. 

"Madam,"  he  began,  stepping  nimbly 
into  his  chosen  role  of  Greek  chorus,  "every 
alpha  has  its  omega,  isn't  it  so?  The  twi- 
light of  the  gods  has  arrived;  Wotan's  pal- 
ace tumbles  and  Valhalla  erupts  to  the 
Valkyr  song  of  this  Miss  Skelley,  who  is  the 
only  living  person  able  to  talk  me  off  my 
feet.  When  do  we  turn  over  the  property, 
Mrs.  Bly?" 

"Not  until  the  fifteenth,"  she  said;  then 
added,  "I'm  going  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"Ah  " — the  gesture  of  his  loosely  knit  arm 
seemed  to  include  the  entire  house — "but 
you  are  not  intending  to  surrender  all  this 
to  the  heathen!" 

"The  furniture?  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  that,  Henry.  I  don't  want  to  come 
back — if  I  can  help  it."  She  looked  ear- 
nestly into  the  living  paradox  which  was 
his  face  before  she  asked,  "I  wonder  if  I  can 
trust  you,  Henry?" 

"Do  you  think  you  can?"  he  responded 
quite  cheerfully. 

"You're  the  only  man  about  the  place, 
and  you  could  help  me  a  great  deal  if  you'd 
stay  and  see  that  everything  is  put  in  stor- 
age properly." 

"That  would  be  a  rare  chance,"  he  said, 
"for  me  to  steal  a  number  of  things." 

"You  wouldn't  do  that!" 

The  hybrid  regarded  her  speculatively; 
a  look  of  pathetic  humor  had  come  over  his 
queer  face. 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  Mrs.  Bly,  it's  a  curious 
coincidence,  but  I've  come  to-night  to  re- 
store something  which  I  have  already 
stolen  from  you!" 

"Why,  Henry!" 
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Exquisite  Comfort 
and  many  more 
Shaves 

Stropping  your  Gillette  blades  with 
a  Twinplex  Stropper  insures  smooth, 
soothing  shaves  for  months  from  a 
single  blade.  For  Twinplex,  in  a 
jiffy,  restores  the  keenness  that  a 
blade  loses  in  shaving. 

The  fine  textured  steel  of  your  Gil- 
lette blade  is  tempered  and  finished 
to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  stropped 
in  the  factory  with  infinite  pre- 
cision. And  it  responds  to  strop- 
ping with  Twinplex  just  as  old-style 
razors  respond  to  the  barber's  strop. 

By  starting  with  a  new  blade  and 
using  Twinplex  you  can  maintain 
its  original  keenness  indefinitely. 

Stop  at  your  dealer's.  Take  home  a 
Twinplex  and  give  it  a  thirty-day 
trial.  After  each  shave  give  the 
blade  a  few  turns  in  the  Twinplex. 
Then  leave  the  blade  in  the  stropper 
ready  for  a  few  turns  before  the 
next  shave.  This  saves  time  and 
protects  your  blade. 

Twinplex  is  sold  on  a  thirty-day 
trial  and  ten-year-service  guarantee. 
Price  $5.00  in  satin  lined,  nickel  or 
leather  case.  At  leading  cutlery, 
hardware,  drug  and  department 
stores. 

TWINPLEX  SALES  COMPANY 
1660  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
243  Fulton  St..  New  York 
591  St.  Catherine  St.,  Montreal 


7w/npJex 
Stropper 


In  stropping  a 
double-cd^cd  blade, 
the  Twinplex  with 
mechanical  precision 
strops  first  one  side 
then  the  other,  auto- 
matically turning  tlie 
blade  over  and  over 
—  the  correct  prin- 
ciple of  stropping. 


Anna  knew  not  whether  to  be  amused  or 
alarmed  when  the  Eurasian  began  fumbling 
among  the  folds  of  his  faded  blue  sweater,  to 
bring  out  an  object  which  had  been  swell- 
ing the  garment  like  a  hidden  tumor. 

It  was  a  little  desk  clock,  a  frivolous  gilt 
object,  all  ringed  round  with  flowers  and 
Cupids.  Anna  could  not  restrain  her  mirth 
at  sight  of  a  wedding  present  of  the  sort 
well  lost  to  any  tastefully  arranged  house. 

"  If  you  were  going  to  steal,"  she  laughed, 
"why  did  you  pick  on  that?" 

"Now  there's  a  problem,"  declared 
Henry,  holding  the  ornate  object  up  by  its 
ring.  "It's  really  rather  ugly,  isn't  it?" 

"Maybe  it  is,"  agreed  Anna,  who  had 
never  considered  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
To  her  a  clock  was  a  clock. 

"  Motives  for  crimes  are  a  study  for  the 
psychologist,"  he  continued,  tilting  his 
head  critically  toward  the  object  under  dis- 
cussion. "Possibly  I  desired  something  to 
keep  time  by.  One  of  the  failures  of  my  life 
has  been  a  lack  of  punctuality.  I  have 
never  carried  a  watch,  largely  because  the 
price  has  been  prohibitive.  Possibly  too" — 
here  he  squinted  his  queer  eyes  into  the 
face  of  the  clock — "possibly  my  motives 
were  merely  sordid.  In  a  tight  corner  I 
might  sell  it  for  that  mathematically  per- 
fect thing — a  square  meal.  But  I  don't 
think  that  was  it  entirely." 

He  paused  and  swung  the  clock  on  his 
long  forefinger  as  his  eyes  wandered  toward 
Anna. 


A CERTAIN  man  who  was  hungry  pur- 
chased a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  market 
and  went  home  to  dine.  His  servant,  who 
owned  a  small  truck  farm  and  raised  cu- 
cumbers during  his  idle  moments,  placed 
the  loaf  of  bread  on  a  shelf  and  served  his 
master  two  plates  of  pickles,  the  one  sweet 
and  the  other  sour.  Now  the  master's 
appetite  demanded  bread,  and  he  was 
aware  that  pickles  doubtless  would  offend 
his  stomach,  but  being  a  patient  man  and 
little  given  to  thought  of  his  own  welfare 
he  chose  between  the  dishes  set  before  him 
and  ate  his  fill. 

This  is  an  affair  truly  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  study.  If  a  master  desires  bread 
or  cake  or  meat  or  any  other  thing,  by  what 
right  does  his  servant  keep  these  things 
from  him  and  offer  a  choice  between  pickles 
that  are  sweet  and  pickles  that  are  sour? 
Has  the  master  no  voice  in  his  own  house- 
hold? Is  the  servant  greater  than  his  lord? 

One  who  ponders  over  this  peculiar  hap- 
pening must  inevitably  reach  one  of  two 
conclusions:  Either  the  master  is  a  little 
mad  and  therefore  has  need  of  a  keeper  by 
whose  superior  judgment  he  may  be  guided 
in  all  matters  great  and  small,  without  re- 
gard for  his  own  opinions  and  preferences, 
or  else  the  servant,  taking  advantage  of  his 
master's  indifference,  has  usurped  authority 
and  made  himself  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. One  must  and  will  reach  one  of  these 
conclusions,  and  yet  not  solve  the  mystery; 
for  neither  madness  nor  indifference  ex- 
plains a  diet  of  pickles.  One  is  forced  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  servant's 
interest  in  the  culture  of  cucumbers  has 
some  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Let  us  now  step  from  pickles  to  politics. 
The  United  States  is  a  government,  and 
the  government  is  a  partnership  of  all  the 
people.  There  is  no  master  or  power  or 
authority  save  the  people  themselves,  and 
officials  who  are  elected  or  appointed  have 
dignity  only  because  they  have  been  chosen 
to  do  the  will  of  the  people.  They  are  the 
King's  messengers.  One  who  does  the  will 
of  the  people  is  an  honest  servant;  one  who 
thwarts  or  ignores  the  will  of  the  people  is 
disloyal  to  his  master.  The  people  are 
everything;  laws  and  makers  of  laws  are 
but  convenient  tools  to  work  the  will  of  the 
people. 

If  the  people  are  the  supreme  power,  they 
are  masters.  If  there  is  a  greater  power,  the 
people  are  pawns. 


"Possibly  I  took  it  instinctively,  because 
it  reminded  me  a  little  of  you." 

"I  like  that!"  she  cried,  remembering  his 
comment  on  its  ugliness. 

"Not  aesthetically  perhaps,"  he  resumed. 
"But  it  is  such  a  symbol.  It  has  not  been 
built  for  use,  but  for  decoration.  Originally 
designed  for  some  boudoir  of  ormolu,  French 
brocade  and  painted  flower  panels,  here  it 
has  been  ticking  its  life  away  in  the  midst 
of  a  prune  orchard.  Temperamentally,  too, 
it  is  significant.  It  keeps  very  poor  time. 
Either  its  wheels  are  running  away  with  its 
hands  or  it  stops  dead  and  refuses  all  human 
comfort." 

"It  is  a  very  imperfect  thing,"  she  ad- 
mitted, quite  without  humor. 

"Isn't  it?  And  that  is  why  I  regard  it 
with  so  much  affection." 

He  was  about  to  set  it  down  on  the  table 
beside  her  when  she  stayed  him  with  a  ges- 
ture and  a  smile. 

"I  think  you'd  better  keep  it,  Henry," 
she  said. 

"Thank  you." 

With  irreproachable  dignity  he  restored 
"*  the  clock  to  its  hiding  place  under  his 
sweater.  Then  he  began  bowing  himself 
out  of  the  room. 

"You  can  trust  me  to  carry  out  your 
orders,"  was  his  final  declaration  ere  he 
ambled  down  the  hall  toward  his  Spartan 
quarters  in  the  rear. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


Now  if  the  American  people  are  a  little 
mad,  or,  being  wholly  sane,  yet  lack  the 
measure  of  intelligence  necessary  to  make 
wise  selection  of  public  servants,  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  that  a  few  persons  of 
unusual  intelligence  should  select  the  can- 
didates for  office  and  leave  the  people  no 
more  than  the  empty  privilege  of  choosing 
between  two  men  in  whom  they  have  no 
interest.  Thus  a  little  child,  sitting  on  its 
father's  knees,  may  hold  the  steering  wheel 
and  imagine  itself  a  directing  power  while 
the  father's  strong  hand  holds  the  car  to  its 
course. 

But  if  the  American  people  are  sane  and 
wholesome  and  worthy  of  trust — if  they 
have  the  right  to  order  their  own  affairs  to 
please  their  own  fancy — then  any  group  of 
men  that  endeavors  to  limit  the  choice 
of  the  people  in  any  matter  is  composed 
of  usurpers  who  would  make  themselves 
greater  than  the  people  and  harness  the 
Government  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
purposes. 

When  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
choose  between  two  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  but  cannot  cast  an  effective 
ballot  for  a  candidate  of  his  own  selection, 
is  he  in  fact  an  enfranchised  citizen  or  is  he 
a  play  actor  content  with  a  seeming  of 
authority,  while  professional  politicians 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  nation? 

When  a  hired  servant  or  a  stranger  who 
has  no  place  in  the  household  usurps  au- 
thority and  finds  himself  unopposed,  he 
will  cling  to  the  privileges  he  has  seized  and 
add  to  them  year  by  year,  with  little  regard 
for  moderation  or  common  prudence,  until 
the  rightful  master,  incensed  beyond  en- 
durance, selects  a  club  and  turns  his  hand 
to  the  task  of  regaining  his  property. 

The  Congress  cannot  grant  a  right,  for 
rights  are  inherent  and  Congress  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  people.  But  the  Congress, 
driven  by  the  people,  and  the  people,  act- 
ing for  themselves,  may  make  effective  a 
right  and  privilege  that  now  exists.  When 
the  people  become  weary  of  play  acting 
and  desire  an  effective  voice  in  their  own 
affairs,  they  may  change  the  rules  and 
thereafter  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
direct  for  whom  they  will. 

The  evils  of  party  politics  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  people's  indifference.  One  who 
has  not  the  courage  or  the  will  to  assert  his 
preference  for  bread  must  perforce  be  con- 
tent with  pickles  sweet  or  sour. 
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Ol^the  bride  a  26-piece 
chest  of  Wuvl^pgers  <&  Son 
Silverplate  is  a  Handsome 
and  ever-Welcome  gift. 


HE  can  easily  add 
pieces  from  time  to  time,, 
as  Her  family  and  her 
entertaining'  grow* 


OON  she  has  all  the  pieces  re- 
quired for  any  occasion,  without 
having'  made  too  great  an  investment, 
for  though  beautiful  in  design,  sturdy- 
wearing  Whingers  &  Son  Silver*  Qntm 
plate  is  very  moderate  in  price. 
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'fSA  Faultless" 


THE  LABEL  THAT  IS- 


say  men  who 
go  in  for  style,  yet 
love  comfort  mightily. 
But,  even  if  you  are 
one  of  those  men  who 
never  know,  never 
care,  what  make  of 
nightwear  they  sleep 
in,  you  will  enjoy  the 
easy  freedom  and  de- 
lightful fabrics  of 

Faultless 

■        ™™         since  leei 

Pajamas  & 
Nightshirts 

Plain  white  cotton  ones, 
without  the  suggestion  of  a 
"frill",  if  you  want  them, 
or  colorful  Faultless  Art- 
weave  Silk,  Silk  and  Linen, 
Pongee,  Jacquard  Pique, 
Crinkled  Crepe,  Nainsook, 
Madras  and  Flannelette. 

REST  ASSURED— 

Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts  labeled 
"Faultless  since  1881"  guarantee 
worthy  materials,  style  and  manu- 
facture, at  a  price  which  justifies 
their  claim  as 

'TfcNIGHTwear 
of  a  Nation'/ 

12,760  dealers 

carry 
"Faultless" 
Ask  Yours! 

[e.  rosenfeld^  • 

&  COMPANY  ' 
Makers 

Baltimore. 
New  York, 
Chicago. 
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EN  GOENG  TO  COLLEGE 


Nevertheless,  he  would  be  spared  some 
of  the  embarrassment  and  much  of  delay 
could  he  realize  his  limitations  and  could  he 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  his  peculiar 
limitations  before  he  enters  the  real  world 
where  he  is  to  live. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  out  a  bill  of 
particulars  to  cover  fairly  well  these  quali- 
ties which  have  clung  lo  the  college  student 
who  has  not  earned  his  own  way,  which 
have  come  up  with  him  from  childhood  and 
adolescence,  and  which  often  bring  him  into 
ridicule  and  always  constitute  a  handicap 
until  they  have  been  knocked  out  of  him  by 
intimate  contact  with  the  real  world. 

Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  do  this  thing  plainly 
and  firmly,  to  the  end  that  this  excellent 
gentleman,  the  college  graduate,  may  be- 
come, to  some  extent  at  least,  his  own 
disciplinarian  and  correct  some  of  his  pecu- 
liarities while  in  college,  softening  thereby 
the  shock  that  is  coming  his  way  as  he 
takes  a  header  into  the  real  world  of  men. 

Primitive  Impulses 

The  list  is  not  long  and  it  can  be  made 
exceedingly  specific. 

Indifference:  The  college  student  is 
characterized  by  a  fine  and  lofty  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  outside  his  own  personal 
affairs  and  the  activities  of  his  own  college 
campus. 

This  is  why  he  says  it  is  not  the  thing  to 
attend  public  lectures — unless  required  or  a 
credit  is  attached — no  matter  how  noted  the 
lecturer,  and  the  upper  classmen  promptly 
discipline  each  generation  of  freshmen  who 
show  a  disposition  to  ignore  this  tradition 
and  make  actual  acquaintance  with  men 
who  are  really  helping  to  run  the  world  as 
it  exists  out  of  college.  This  attitude  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  student  pays 
no  attention  to  current  events.  He  ignores 
the  daily  paper  as  he  does  also  standard 
literature  except  as  prescribed  in  the  course. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  world  outside 
his  immediate  interests  might  as  well  not 
exist;  he  has  not  time  for  it. 

Now  this  is  primitive  and  it  is  the  same 
quality  that  enables  the  blanket  Indian  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Washington  without  so 
much  as  batting  an  eye.  Being  primitive 
this  attitude  does  not  belong  to  the  edu- 
cated man,  for  it  is  evidence  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  still  in  the  period  of  adolescence  so 
far  as  personal  development  is  concerned, 
no  matter  what  his  age,  how  much  abstract 
information  he  may  possess  or  what  he  may 
develop  into  afterward. 

Vanity:  The  college  student  in  general, 
with  many  exceptions,  of  course,  affects 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner.  This 
too  is  primitive,  for  the  instinct  belongs  to 
the  period  of  adolescence,  not  of  manhood. 
It  would  be  humiliating  for  him  to  be  told 
that  in  this  particular  respect  he  closely 
resembles  the  Mexican  laborer  whom  we 
opprobriously  term  "the  greaser,"  except 
that  the  latter  is  rather  more  successful  in 
the  effects.  Like  the  Mexican  and  the 
feathered  Indian,  this  youngster  wants  to 
be  seen  and  heard,  whereas  the  successful 
man  of  the  world  moves  about  inconspicu- 
ously and  you  would  never  recognize  him 
by  any  outward  and  distinguishing  mark. 
The  real  world  is  too  busy  to  pose  and  too 
well  bred  to  attract  attention. 

Egoism:  The  average  college  student 
who  has  not  earned  at  least  a  part  of  his 
own  way  is  still,  as  in  childhood,  the  center 
of  his  world.  If  not  egotistical  he  is  at  least 
an  egoist,  having  never  traveled,  even  men- 
tally. This  is  what  makes  him,  as  one  man 
put  it,  "an  opinionated  little  cuss."  He 
has  a  good  stock  of  information  withal,  and 
the  two  combined  constitute  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  proclivity  to  advise  his  em- 
ployer within  a  week  as  to  how  to  run  his 
business.  He  does  know  a  lot  of  things  but 
he  knows  them  in  a  heterogeneous  and 
half-digested  fashion,  having  had  no  expe- 
rience; and  that  is  why  his  advice  is  not 


(Concluded  from  Page  30) 

valuable  until  he  has  come  to  know  things 
in  their  relations  and  perspective. 

Argument:  This  conglomerate  store  of 
unelaborated  information  in  an  active  but 
inexperienced  mind  is  bound  to  break  out 
somewhere,  and  the  average  college  student 
is  as  full  of  argument  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 
Figuratively  he  will  argue  with  a  signboard 
the  distance  and  direction  to  the  next  town. 
Ordinarily  he  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  argument  and  a  discussion,  nor 
does  he  know  how  to  exhaust  the  facts  of 
a  situation.  He  sees  things  intensely;  his 
information  has  not  been  cast  into  the  true 
perspective  by  the  lens  of  experience,  and 
instead  of  weighing  facts  as  evidence  he 
seizes  upon  a  few  and  proceeds  to  argue. 
This  is  his  long  suit  in  running  bluffs  when 
grades  are  in  peril.  He  has  done  this  so 
much  and  so  successfully  under  stress  of 
necessity  that  he  has  had  large  experience 
as  a  pettifogger  but  little  as  a  judge.  Now 
the  world  wants  not  argument  but  judg- 
ment, and  the  college  student  must  learn  the 
difference  between  the  two.  He  must  learn 
that  when  older  people  cease  arguing  with 
him  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  have  been  beaten  in  the  discussion; 
they  have  simply  taken  his  measure  and 
passed  him  up.  The  world  is  too  busy  to 
argue. 

Slang:  The  average  student  lives  on 
slang.  His  remarks  are  not  merely  punctu- 
ated by  it;  they  largely  consist  of  it.  If 
one  attempts  to  hold  discourse  with  him 
on  serious  matters  he  is  halting,  inaccurate, 
childlike.  If  the  conversation  becomes  free 
and  easy  he  limbers  up,  and  we  will  get  such 
illuminating  responses  as  "Bet  your  life!" 
"Oh,  boy!"  "Try  anything  once!"  or 
similar  emanations  from  an  illuminated  but 
unresponsive  intellect. 

Now  the  proposition  to  bet  one's  life  or 
his  neck  or  his  boots  or  some  other  valuable 
portion  of  his  anatomy  or  personal  property 
may  be  startling  at  the  first  utterance,  but 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  minute  it 
soon  becomes  stale.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  kills  conversation  and,  what  is  worse, 
it  throttles  thinking. 

Nobody  appreciates  slang  more  than 
does  the  writer,  but  when  slang  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  thinking,  using  the  same 
remarks  to  express  all  sorts  of  ideas — or 
none  at  all — then  slang  is  degrading  to 
those  fine  discernments  and  responses 
which  constitute  the  soul  of  delightful  con- 
versation, and  destructive  of  that  keen 
mental  discernment  which  comes  only  with 
the  habitual  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties at  their  best. 

A  Mixture  of  Child  and  Man 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  slang  that 
injures  the  college  man  but  it  is  the  kind  he 
uses.  His  stock  is  small,  having  been 
evolved  largely  from  his  own  set,  enlarged 
by  such  as  could  be  picked  up  in  the  alleys 
or  through  catch  phrases  from  light  opera, 
the  comic  supplement  or  the  movies.  It  is 
all  extremely  local,  not  to  say  provincial  or, 
at  best,  cheap. 

If  the  student  did  not  require  so  much 
slang  he  might  get  on  fairly  well.  But  as  it 
is,  his  stock,  badly  shopworn  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  used  wrong  side  up  and  inside  out 
until  it  is  worn  to  a  frazzle.  He  should  use 
slang,  of  course,  but  he  should  use  less  of  it 
as  a  substitute  for  thinking,  and  it  should 
be  of  vastly  better  quality.  He  should  take 
a  day  off  occasionally  and  work  up  some 
really  original  stuff,  remembering  that  the 
discriminating  use  of  slang  is  to  be  ranked 
with  the  fine  arts. 

Unreliability:  In  general  the  student 
is  as  unreliable  as  a  child.  Responsibility 
runs  off  him  like  water  off  the  back  of  a 
duck.  He  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
appear  on  time,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  he  will  jump  a  job  with  the  utmost 
sang-froid  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any- 
body. If  he  is  admonished  he  simply  says, 
"I  got  a  better  one,"  and  if  crowded  for 


a  reason  in  explanation  of  some  unusual 
shortcoming  he  will  give  the  child's  answer, 
"I  don't  know";  and  in  this  he  probably 
tells  the  truth,  for  students  perform  an 
amazing  proportion  of  their  activities  with- 
out thinking— that  is,  they  act  largely  upon 
impulse.  This  too  is  childish. 

Now  these  college  students  are  splendid 
fellows.  They  are  the  pick  of  our  young 
people,  but  their  distinguishing  traits  are 
characteristic  of  childhood  and  of  ado- 
lescence, not  of  manhood.  They  should 
have  been  dropped  by  the  wayside  or  vastly 
refined  long  ago,  and  they  would  have  been 
so  dropped  or  refined  if  the  boys  had  not 
been  practically  shut  away  from  the  world. 
The  fault  was  not  theirs. 

Why  should  we  expect  the  college  stu- 
dent to  be  a  man  unless  he  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  earn  at 
least  a  part  of  his  own  way?  What  oppor- 
tunity has  he  had?  He  has  been  cared  for 
since  his  earliest  recollections  twenty  years 
before.  He  has  been  kept  a  child.  He  has 
taken  no  responsibility  except  as  to  his  own 
affairs,  and  he  has  learned  that  except  in 
athletics  and  activities  a  seventy-per-cent 
performance  is  good  enough. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  he  is  a  queer  combina- 
tion of  child  and  adult,  with  the  stature  and 
the  years  of  a  man,  with  information  be- 
yond that  of  most  men — more  or  less 
jumbled,  to  be  sure,  but  pretty  good  stuff 
after  all— but  with  the  outlook  of  a  child 
from  the  center  of  the  only  world  he  knows 
and  cares  about,  and  with  no  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility. What  more  can  be  expected? 

Suggested  Remedies 

And  we  are  not  honest  with  the  college 
student.  We  surround  him  with  every 
facility  for  work,  assuming  what  we  know 
to  be  untrue— namely,  that  he  is  gifted 
with  some  real  vision  and  perspective  of 
life.  Then  we  cajole  him  and  humor  his 
idiosyncrasies  instead  of  frankly  talking 
them  out.  We  even  take  charge  of  his  per- 
sonal interests  where  he  himself  should  be 
the  mentor.  I  make  no  doubt  that  ten  per 
cent  or  more  of  every  graduating  class 
would  fail  at  the  last  moment  if  the  faculty 
did  not  follow  up  each  case  long  in  advance 
and  see  to  it  that  deficiencies  were  made  up. 
The  student  would  wait  until  the  day  before 
Commencement.  On  the  chance  of  running 
a  bluff?  No,  not  necessarily;  he  just ' 
wouldn't  think. 

There  are  two  remedies  that  would 
largely  correct  the  inevitable  hardship  that 
attaches  to  the  man  who  devotes  the  years 
of  young  manhood  to  school  rather  than  to 
business. 

One  is  a  frank  and  outspoken  attitude, 
such  as  this  paper  has  attempted,  addressed 
to  the  student  in  advance  of  graduation,  to 
the  end  that  he  discover  antidotes  for  his 
limitations,  or  at  least  ameliorate  their  in- 
fluence by  such  healthy  understanding  of 
the  situation  as  will  lead  him,  while  yet  in 
college,  to  pay  some  decent  attention  to  the 
world  he  is  preparing  to  enter — to  its  liter- 
ature, to  its  thinkers  and  to  its  problems. 

The  other  remedy,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive, is  the  one  that  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins,  and 
neighbors  and  friends  and  teachers  nearly 
all  oppose — namely,  a  full  year  of  employ- 
ment between  high  school  and  college  or 
between  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore 
years — certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  junior  year. 

"But  if  he  gets  interested  in  business  he 
will  never  go  to  college." 

Perhaps,  but  that  is  doubtful  in  most 
cases,  provided  he  knows  exactly  why  he 
enters  employment  and  the  motive  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  spending  money. 
With  proper  admonitions,  such  as  can  be 
given  and  such  as  should  be  given,  the  ad- 
vantage is  worth  the  risk.  In  no  other  w; 
can  the  student  realize  in  advance  what 
man  loses  by  going  to  college  without  thi 
experience. 


What's  your  flavor? 

—Cooling  mint?  Spicy  clove?  Sooth- 
ing wintergreen?  Smooth  licorice? 
"Nippy-sweet"  cinnamon? 

All  right,  then— it's  here!— in 
these  little  Beech-Nut  ovals  of  flavor. 
Start  one  of  them  a-melting  on  your 
tongue.  Get  that  concentration  of 
flavor?  It  refreshes  at  once,  be- 
cause it's  just  natural  flavor— kept  in. 

In  handy  packages  at  all  good  candy  counters — 
at  a  carfare  price,  or  thereabouts.  Look  for  the  red 
Beech-Nut  label.  That  means  flavor  first— always. 

BEECH -NUT  PACKING  CO.,  Canajoharie,  New  York 
=^  "Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 
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ouble  the  Tonnage 

and  the  G.  T.  M. 


Men  who  rank  as  experts  on  belting 
say  that  nowhere  have  they  seen 
or  heard  of  service  conditions  more 
severe  than  "those  under  which  the 
trimmer  belt  works  on  the  Lane- 
Galloway  Mechanical  Trimmer  at  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad's  Export 
Pier,  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland. 

There,  in  four  loading  towers,  coal  in 
varying  sizes,  from  dust  to  100-  and 
200-lb.  lumps,  falls  down  a  telescopic 
chute  from  23  to  44  feet  high,  onto  a 
baffle  plate  and  thence  ontothe  trimmer 
belt.  This  belt,  when  the  trimmer  is 
lowered  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  runs 
at  a  high  speed,  around  2,700  feet  per 
minute,  and  literally  hurls  the  coal  30 
to  40  feet  to  all  parts  of  the  hold. 

The  trimming  device  revolves  about 
a  vertical  axis  and  directs  the  stream 
of  coal  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  original.  It 
was  developed  within  the  past  year 
by  H.  A.  Lane,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  and  Philip  G.  Lang,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Engineer  of  Bridges.  It  is  de- 
signed to  save  time  and  labor,  and  how 
effectively  it  operates  is  suggested  in 
the  loading  of  9,569  tons  of  coal  in  9 
hours  33  minutes  by  two  of  these  trim- 
mers, a  job  that  would  have  required  2  5 
hours  of  hand  trimming  by  200  men. 

To  specify  the  belt  which  would  most 
economically  and  efficiently  perform 
this  unique  conveying  service,  stand  up 
under  the  abrading  and  pounding 
action  of  the  falling  coal,  and  run  at  the 
speed  required  to  throw  the  coal,  was 
the  problem  put  up  to  the  G.  T.  M. — 
Goodyear  Technical  Man.  In  co- 
operation with  the  B.  &  O.  officials,  he 


made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work- 
ing conditions,  and  recommended  a 
48"  8-ply  Goodyear  Trimmer  Belt  of 
special  construction,  with  1/8"  top 
and  1/32"  pulley  side  cover. 

The  tonnage  record  of  this  Goodyear 

Belt  in  this  killing  service  testifies  to 
the  value  of  the  G.  T.  M.'s  analysis  and 
the  quality  of  Goodyear  design,  ma- 
terials and  workmanship.  In  the  month 
from  May  6  to  June  6,  1  920,  it  han- 
dled 72,996  tons  of  coal.  The  greatest 
tonnage  carried  by  the  best  of  several 
other  kinds  of  belting  used  in  this  duty 
was  31,994  tons. 

"We  have  tried  a  number  of  belts," 

writes  C.  W.  Galloway,  Vice  President 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  "but  found  the  belt 
manufactured  by  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company  the  best.  If  the 
performance  of  this  belt  is  an  indication 
of  what  can  be  expected,  it  is  far  in 
excess  of  anything  we  have  tried,  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  performance 
of  your  product."  Twenty-eight  more 
of  these  Goodyear  Belts  have  been  or- 
dered by  the  B.  &  O.  for  its  trimmers. 

However  difficult  or  involved  your 
conveying  or  transmission  problem,  its 
solution  may  be  discovered  through  an 
analysis  by  the  G.  T.  M.  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  belt  he  recommends. 
Goodyear  Belts  are  built  to  the  duty  re- 
quired, and  they  are  so  built  as  to  protect 
our  good  name.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  Goodyear  products,  and  the 
Goodyear  Analysis  Plan,  write  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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No,  they're  not  Kryptoks — 
Kryptoks  have  no  line 

You  cannot  tell  a  Kryptok  bifocal  lens  by  looking 
at  it  or  by  feeling  of  it,  because  it  has  no  line,  seam 
or  hump  across  its  surface. 

It  is  the  line,  seam  or  hump  across  the  surface  of 
all  other  bifocals  that  makes  the  wearer  look  older 
than  he  really  is.  Kryptok  Glasses  are  the  only 
bifocals  that  have  perfectly  clear,  smooth  and  even 
lenses.  Only  the  wearer  can  distinguish  them  from 
single  vision  glasses.  They  keep  you  looking  young. 

Kryptok  Glasses  are  recommended  by  optical 
specialists  everywhere  for  people  whose  eyes  need 
help  for  both  near  and  far  vision.  You  can  have 
whatever  prescription  your  eyes  require,  filled 
with  Kryptoks. 

Ask  your  optical  specialist  about  Kryptok  (pro- 
nounced Crip-tock)  Glasses.  Write  for  descriptive 
booklet;  please  give  the  name  of  your  specialist. 
Kryptok  Company,  Inc.,  1017  Old  South  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass. 
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the  government's  failure  to  control  the 
method  of  allotting  the  houses.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  to  be  rented,  but  the  scheme  in- 
cludes the  sale  of  houses,  to  be  paid  off  in  a 
maximum  term  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
citizen  may  borrow  money  from  local 
authorities  for  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

"British  labor  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
restricted  output.  Bricklayers,  for  in- 
stance, do  only  sixty  per  cent  as  much  as 
they  did  before  the  war.  The  idea  is  to  de- 
lay the  production  of  houses  and  make  the 
work  last  for  many  years.  Labor's  excuse 
for  its  policy  is  the  fear  of  unemployment. 
The  government  is  urging  a  policy  of  dilu- 
tion of  labor  and  the  relaxing  of  rules  with 
reference  to  apprentices,  but  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  proposed  plan  has  been  to  add 
to  the  present  friction.  The  policy  of  build- 
ing by  direct  labor  and  eliminating  the  con- 
tractor is  one  much  desired  by  the  workers 
themselves,  and,  where  employed,  is  in 
some  cases  producing  satisfactory  results. 
The  government  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
trying  to  drive  labor  from  'luxury  build- 
ing' into  housing,  instead  of  trying  to  at- 
tract it  into  housing.  This  policy  has  not 
been  a  success. 

"The  government  announced  in  1919 
that  during  the  next  twelve  months  it 
would  produce  100,000  houses.  The  twelve 
months  have  passed  and  only  3000  houses 
have  been  built.  However,  the  plan  is  now 
getting  well  under  way  and  the  scheme  may 
bring  greater  accomplishment.  Estimates 
have  been  approved  for  137,552  houses,  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  the  erection  of 
83,014  houses,  and  23,300  houses  were  ac- 
tually in  course  of  construction  on  August 
eleventh,  this  year.  The  guild  system  of 
building  is  being  tried  in  several  places,  but 
its  value  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  The 
private  builder  has  been  driven  almost  com- 
pletely from  the  field,  due  largely  to  the 
laws  controlling  rents  and  holding  them 
down  to  prewar  levels,  to  land  taxes  and 
finance  acts  passed  in  1909,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  a  house  to-day  is  about 
three  times  its  prewar  cost.  In  an  attempt 
to  attract  the  private  builders  back  into 
the  field  the  government  is  now  offering 
subsidies  equivalent  to  twenty-four  per  cent 
and  more  of  the  cost  of  the  houses  to  the 
private  builders. 

"In  1915  England  inaugurated  rent- 
restriction  laws  in  order  to  protect  the 
families  of  soldiers  from  rent  profiteers. 
More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  houses 
in  the  country  were  included  under  these 
acts.  In  July,  1920,  a  new  law  was  passed 
repealing  previous  legislation  and  permit- 
ting an  immediate  increase  of  rent  of  thirty 
per  cent,  and  a  further  increase  one  year 
later  of  ten  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  forty 
per  cent  on  the  prewar  rent.  Approxi- 
mately ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
dwellings  in  England  are  covered  by  this 
new  law.  The  interest  rates  on  mortgages 
are  also  made  liable  to  increase,  but  the 
maximum  rate  must  not  exceed  6}-^  per 
cent  interest.  The  new  rent  act  also  se- 
cures tenants  in  the  possession  of  their 
houses,  so  that  people  will  not  suffer  hard- 
ships from  being  without  homes. 

"Government  control  of  building  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  work  to  guarantee  purchases 
of  large  quantities  of  materials.  Through 
the  mass  production  thus  made  possible 
the  cost  of  many  things  has  been  materially 
reduced.  Production  has  also  been  facili- 
tated by  the  standardization  of  parts  en- 
tering into  buildings  of  the  kind  constructed . 
Such  things  as  windows,  doors,  kitchen 
sinks,  plumbers'  fittings,  and  so  on,  are 
now  standardized.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  bricks  and  bricklayers,  various  new 
methods  of  construction  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  most  satisfactory  schemes  en- 
tail the  use  of  poured  concrete,  large 
concrete-slab  construction,  concrete  with 
lightweight  steel  structural  parts,  and 
'  breeze '  blocks  made  of  one  kind  or  another 
of  pulverized  material.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
all  the  houses  now  being  built  are  of  some 
form  of  concrete  construction.  Practical 
demonstration  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished to  test  out  new  materials. 

"The  government  organization  to  carry 
out  the  housing  work  functions  through  a 
central  body  and  through  twelve  regional 
commissioners.  A  survey  made  by  each  of 
the  1800  local  authorities  has  provided  the 
government  with  exact  knowledge  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  country.  Practically 
no  tenement  houses  or  block  buildings  are 


being  constructed.  The  universal  demand 
is  for  individual  cottages.  Under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  all  towns  in  England  and  Wales  are 
required  to  be  town-planned  by  1926.  This 
means  that  each  community  has  six  years 
to  develop  a  well-ordered  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture improvement  of  all  the  undeveloped 
land  lying  in  or  about  the  English  or  Welsh 
towns. 

"All  the  houses  now  being  built  have 
been  designed  with  due  regard  to  a  favor- 
able sun  exposure.  The  dwellings  are  never 
more  than  two  rooms  deep  and  have  no  air 
shafts,  courts  or  rear  extensions.  Prac- 
tically all  the  houses  have  broad  fronts  and 
as  a  general  rule  the  distance  between  oppo- 
site fronts  is  not  less  than  seventy  feet. 
The  common  plan  is  to  build  only  four 
houses  to  a  block.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
overcrowding.  The  government  has  de- 
signed thirty-four  types  of  standard  houses 
and  all  these  plans  have  been  furnished  to 
the  local  authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Practically  all  the  houses  constructed 
will  be  built  of  one  or  another  of  these 
types." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  who  is  authority 
for  the  statements  quoted,  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  future  England  will  be 
planned  along  modern  scientific  lines  with 
a  proper  consideration  of  the  application  of 
zoning  laws,  a  due  observance  of  the  rela- 
tion between  through-traffic  thoroughfares 
and  minor  residential  streets,  a  recognition 
of  the  advantages  of  grouping  buildings  in 
civic  centers,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
idea  that  in  order  to  prevent  congestion  of 
population  there  must  not  be  more  than 
twelve  houses  to  the  acre  in  urban  com- 
munities and  eight  in  rural  districts.  There 
are  many  disadvantages  attending  the  con- 
struction of  houses  by  the  government, 
especially  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
dwellings  are  rented  to  tenants  on  a  rate 
basis  that  is  not  economically  sound.  How- 
ever, the  British  remedy  is  the  boldest  ex- 
periment yet  made  by  any  government  in 
handling  the  housing  problem.  The  Eng- 
lish situation  is  critical,  and  any  cure  to  be 
effective  must  be  new  and  drastic. 

So  much  for  the  British  method  of  han- 
dling the  serious  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate homes  for  the  people  of  England. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  we  should 
copy  this  overseas  scheme.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  prove  ourselves  careless 
and  dull  if  we  failed  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence that  brought  about  the  English  crisis. 
Among  other  things  we  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  more  we  subsidize  either 
tenants  or  landlords  the  more  we  injure  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  situation  cannot  be 
relieved  materially  until  the  majority  of 
the  people  actually  substitute  a  policy  of 
investing  for  the  present  policy  of  spend- 
ing. The  banks  must  arrange  to  place  ade- 
quate long-term  banking  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  would-be  home  owners.  Above 
all  else  the  housing  industry  must  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  transportation  and  fuel 
interests.  There  can  be  no  wide  activity  in 
the  construction  of  residences  unless  there 
is  a  greater  supply  of  capital,  transporta- 
tion, fuel  and  labor.  Construction  costs 
and  rent  rates  can  be  lowered  only  by  the 
full  functioning  of  these  four  factors. 

I  have  recently  spent  several  hours  with 
Franklin  T.  Miller,  who  is  now  serving  as 
the  civilian  assistant  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  and  Production 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  my  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Miller  numerous  facts 
were  uncovered  and  opinions  disclosed 
which  are  worth  repeating.  In  1918,  under 
the  urgency  of  war,  an  embargo  was  placed 
on  building  materials  which  made  the  ad- 
vance of  freight  rates  on  building  materials 
double  what  it  was  on  other  materials.  For 
example,  the  freight  rate  on  the  supplies 
needed  in  the  construction  of  houses  ad- 
vanced from  one  dollar  to  $1.50  in  1918, 
and  then  to  $2.40  in  August  of  this  year. 
Compared  with  this  the  freight  rate  on 
other  materials  advanced  to  $1.25  in  1918, 
and  to  $1.85  in  1920.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  embargo  placed  on  building  mate- 
rials during  the  war,  when  the  Govern- 
ment's aim  was  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  houses,  is  still  in  force,  though  the  great- 
est need  of  the  nation  just  now  is  for  more 
homes. 

It  is  human  to  scratch  an  itch,  but 
scratching  invites  infection  and  doesn't  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  itching.  People  are 
irritated  by  the  high  cost  of  permanent 

(Concluded  on  Pag*  10S) 
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Everything  Known  in  Music 

be  traced  the  qualities  of  superiority  that  characterize  Lyon  Healy- 
made  instruments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to 
take  infinite  pains  —  on  the  other,  the  daring  to  follow  uncharted  trails, 
to  pioneer  on  new  paths  to  betterment. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Lyon  6?  Healy  Harp,  generally  acknowledged 
throughout  the  musical  world  as  the  most  perfect  made,  is  the  choice 
of  the  court  orchestras  of  European  capitals,  as  well  as  of  the  leading 
orchestras  of  America ;  that  the  Lyon  Healy  Piano,  which  "sings 
under  the  fingers,"  is  known  and  loved  in  many  lands  ;  that  throughout 
America,  wherever  bands  play,  the  name  Lyon  6?  Healy  will  be  found 
modestly  stamped  on  most  of  the  instruments. 

Today  the  business  of  Lyon  6?  Healy — importing,  exporting,  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling,  and  retailing  in  Chicago  —  embraces  literally 
"  Everything  known  in  music  "  and  reaches  out  to  almost  every  country 
of  the  globe.  Its  manufacturing  activities  cover  a  wide  range  of  in- 
struments—  and  wherever  the  name  Lyon  &  Healy  appears,  it  stands 
as  a  pledge  of  highest  quality. 

Through  more  than  40,000  dealers,  Lyon  &  Healy  products  are  obtainable  everywhere 

LYON  &  HEALY  Musical  Instruments 


FOUNDED  1864 


CHICAGO 


WEALTH  of  meaning  has  become  associated  with  this  phrase 
through  its  use  for  more  tV.an  a  half-century  as  the  slogan 
of  Lyon  62?  Healy.  It  established  the  ideal  of  the  firm  in  its 
early  days,  dominated  the  policies  of  its  development,  and  forms  tc 
day  the  basis  of  its  position  as  the  world's  foremost  music  house. 

With  this  as  their  dream,  there  set  out  from  Boston  and  journeyed  to 
Chicago,  in  the  early  summer  of  1864,  two  young  men.  They  brought 
with  them  the  New  England  love  of  expert  craftsmanship,  the  ingrained 
sense  of  thoroughness,  together  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  musical 
merchandise. 

They  came  to  a  straggling  Western  town,  muddy,  unordered,  small,  but 
filled  with  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  progress.  And  here  they  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Lyon  6?  Healy — at  first  retail  only,  then  wholesale, 
and  soon  undertaking  on  its  own  account  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments  that  should  give  concrete  expression  to  its  ideals  of  quality. 

To  its  founders'  sincere  love  of  craftsmanship  was  added  the  pioneer- 
ing, progressive  spirit  of  the  West  —  and  to  this  rare  combination  may 
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Nearly  one-third  of  all  motor- 
driven  vehicles  are  used  in 
agriculture. 


Extensive  plans  are  being 
made  throughout  the  country 
to  keep  highways  clear  of 
snow  and  ice  this  winter. 


Motor  vehicles  have  done 
more  for  the  development  of 
good  roads  than  all  other 
agencies  combined  in  the  his- 
tory of  traffic  on  highways. 


Profits  from  hauling  are  measured  by  economy  of 
operation — first  cost  and  last  cost. 

You  will  haul  with  a  Traffic  Truck  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  make  a  new  profit  out  of  your  hauling,  just 
as  thousands  have  already  done  with  Traffics. 

The  Traffic  saves  hundreds  of  dollars  in  first  cost, 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  maintenance  cost,  and  cuts  in 
half  the  cost  of  hauling  with  teams.  It  hauls  a  4,000- 
lb.  load  14  miles  in  one  hour  for  30c  worth  of  gasoline. 

The  Traffic  Truck  has  never  carried  a  war  price.  Our 
present  low  price  is  hundreds  of  dollars  under  that  of 
any  other  truck  in  the  Traffic  class.  This  low  price 
has  only  been  made  possible  by  standardized  produc- 
tion on  a  quantity  basis  —  establishing  the  Traffic  as 
the  lowest  priced  4,000- lb.  capacity  truck  in  the 
world. 

Write  for  Catalog  Today 


Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  St.Louis.  U.S.A. 


Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  4000  lb.  Capacity  Trucks  In  The  World 
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structural  investments,  and  it  is  only  hu- 
man that  they  should  strike  at  the  apparent 
cause,  which,  they  believe,  is  profiteering 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
labor.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair  to 
consider  that  food,  clothes,  transportation, 
cigars,  and  so  on,  now  cost  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  majority  of  structural 
materials.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in 
England  the  price  of  cement  has  advanced 
278  per  cent  as  against  100  per  cent  in  this 
country,  and  steel  rails  have  advanced  192 
per  cent  as  compared  with  109  per  cent  in 
the  United  States.  Birmingham  is  one  of 
the  British  iron-and-steel  centers,  yet  only 
a  few  months  ago  parties  there  placed  orders 
for  steel  rails  in  the  United  States. 

No  way  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  to 
eliminate,  that  class  of  hoarders  and  cheat- 
ers who  practice  their  arts  with  pernicious 
effect  but  still  remain  within  the  law.  Just 
now  the  country  is  cursed  with  a  host  of 
landlord  profiteers  who  have  cornered  all 
the  available  shelter  in  various  urban  com- 
munities and  are  exacting  their  pound  of 
flesh  from  the  unfortunate  people  who  must 
either  deal  with  them  or  stay  out  in  the 
cold.  It  has  always  been  true  that  extor- 
tionate demands  accompany  shortages.  A 
few  robbers  may  be  chastised  and  others  re- 
moved, but  new  ones  will  spring  up.  The 
only  cure  is  to  remedy  the  shortage.  His- 
tory records  a  long  list  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts by  governmental  authorities  to 
regulate  prices,  from  those  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  down  to  the  recent  attempts  of 
Great  Britain  and  America.  All  such  pa- 
ternalistic legislation  was  prompted  by  the 
highest  motives,  but  none  of  the  laws  en- 
acted ever  succeeded  in  furnishing  perma- 
nent protection  to  the  public. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Government's  commodity  index  figure 
was  103;  by  1865  it  had  risen  to  190;  in 
1867  it  had  dropped  to  151,  and  by  1896 
had  reached  the  low  point  of  66.  In  1914, 
when  the  World  War  started,  the  commod- 
ity figure  in  this  country  was  100.  At  the 


close  of  the  war  it  was  207;  by  January, 
1919,  it  had  dropped  to  197,  but  by  June  of 
this  year  it  had  advanced  to  272,  with  only 
a  slight  recession  since  then.  An  analysis  of 
the  action  of  the  commodity  index  figure 
during  the  two  periods  of  war  and  subse- 
quently shows  that  following  the  Civil 
War  there  was  a  time  of  great  activity  in 
railroad  construction.  Labor  was  efficient 
and  machines  were  substituted  for  manual 
means  wherever  possible.  In  comparison 
with  this  we  have  our  record  of  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  way  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  the  two  years  since  the  World 
War  ended.  Labor  and  capital  have  failed 
to  cooperate,  and  speculation  has  been  far 
more  prevalent  than  investment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  demand  for  nonessentials  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before.  Such  factors  have 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  continued 
advance  of  prices  after  the  war  and  have 
prevented  any  material  lowering  of  costs  up 
to  the  present  time. 

The  greatest  danger  that  now  confronts 
the  nation  is  the  wide  belief  in  the  idea  that 
legislation  is  a  cure  for  most  of  our  economic 
and  industrial  ills.  The  enactment  of  laws 
may  change  the  lines  of  distribution  of 
commodities  among  the  people,  but  it  will 
not  increase  the  quantity  of  commodities, 
and  the  need  of  the  moment  is  for  more 
goods  rather  than  an  increased  bartering  in 
the  few  we  have.  Legislation  to  regulate 
rents  will  afford  no  more  relief  to  the  people 
in  this  country  than  it  has  afforded  to  the 
people  of  England.  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  houses  by  decreasing 
the  returns  which  they  yield.  It  will  re- 
quire nothing  more  than  a  crisis  in  our 
housing  situation  here  in  the  United  States 
to  transform  many  of  the  common  necessi- 
ties of  life  into  luxuries.  A  decade  of  pa- 
ternalism will  do  less  to  relieve  our  housing 
shortage  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
six  months  by  furnishing  every  branch  of 
the  building  industry  with  adequate  fuel 
and  transportation  facilities.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  philanthropic  legislation  will  be  the 
undoing  of  America. 
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trade"R. WALLACE  mark 
Sectional  Silver  Plate 
Teaspoons,  Set  of  Six, 
$3.25.     Combinations  in 
Chests.  $40.00,  up. 


The  Magic  of  Good  Taste 

You  have  noticed  it  yourself!  The  homes  in 
which  you  feel  that  magic  spirit  of  easy  hospi- 
tality are  not  the  showy,  pretentious  ones,  but 
rather  thehomeswheresimple^oo^//<2J/f  prevails. 

In  the  dining  room,  for  instance,  good  taste 
in  both  silverware  and  service. 

In  the  matter  of  selecting  her  silver,  the 
accomplished  hostess  avoids  patterns  that  are 
so  commonly  seen  as  to  have  lost  their  dis- 
tinction. She  selects  a  pattern  which  is  both 
correct  from  the  formal  point  of  view,  and 
permanently  graceful  and  pleasing  in  itself. 

The  Hudson  in  Wallace  Plate  is  such  a 
pattern,  and  it  well  illustrates  the  high  char- 
acter of  Wallace  designing  and  craftsmanship. 
Note  its  simple  dignity  and  its  wonderfully 
graceful  lines.  And  every  piece  is  guaranteed 
without  time  limit. 

A  New  Book  on  Good  Taste  in  Entertaining 

The  Wallace  Hostess  Book  is  a  wonderful  new  book 
on  good  taste  in  entertaining.  It  tells  just  what  every 
woman  needs  to  know  to  give  her  assurance  on  all 
occasions  and  to  win  admiration  as  a  hostess.  For 
years  to  come  this  remarkable  book,  written  by  Winni- 
tred  Fales,  will  be  consulted  by  social  leaders  in  every 
community  as  the  final  authority  on  matters  of  table 
service  and  social  etiquette.  Bound  in  boards  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  correct  table  settings.  Sent 
postpaid  for  50c.    Address:   Hostess  Book  Section. 


.Wallace  u  Sons  Mfg.  Co 

^i/allingford  —  Connecticut 
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THERE  is  scarcely  a  man  who  has  ever  done 
any  shooting  at  all  who  doesn't  begin  to  recall 
with  pleasure,  with  the  advent  of  each  hunting  sea- 
son, the  particularly  good  sport  he  had  on  some 
one  day  in  the  past. 

Looking  forward  hopefully,  as  he  gets  his  shoot- 
ing equipment  in  order,  to  repeating  that  memorable 
occasion. 

It  is  this  kind  of  sportsman  —  who  likely  as  not 
measures  his  sport  as  much  by  the  difficult  hits  he 
scores  as  by  the  size  of  his  game  bag  —  that  the 
Remington  people  are  keeping  in  mind  as  they  plan 
each  of  their  new  developments. 

*  3|»  * 

In  the  case  of  shotgun  shells,  not  content  with 
giving  him  a  shell  that  is  correct  in  every  essential, 
they  have  gone  even  further  in  his  interest.  Invent- 
ing an  original  and  exclusive  Wetj^roof  process  that 
impenetrably  seals  each  Remington  shell  —  keeps 
outside  influences  out  and  the  inside  components  as 
intact  as  on  the  day  the  shell  is  made.  Making 
Welproof  shells  for  fair  weather  as  well  as  wet. 

And  then  matching  this  advantage  by  estab- 
lishing a  standard  of  performance  for  Remington 


Metallic  Cartridges  that  has  been  receiving  the 
interested  attention  of  knowing  rifle  users  more 
than  ever  this  year. 

♦  s> 

Once  it  became  generally  known  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  by  official  test  had  selected  Remington 


ammunition  for  the  Olympic  games  over  the  products 
of  government  arsenals  and  private  manufacturers, 
sportsmen  naturally  watched  with  interest  how 
Remington  would  measure  up  with  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  to  offer. 

The  sweeping  victory  of  the  U.  S.  teams  in  the 
Olympic  shooting  events  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  string  of  others  made  by  Remington  users:  the 
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National  Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  where 
four  world  records  were  broken  —  the  Sea  Girt,  N.  J., 
Rifle  Matches,  where  one  world  record  was  broken- 
being  among  the  more  prominent  for  the  year. 


 A 


Whatever  influence  these  perform- 
ances may  have  on  the  average  rifle 
user,  one  thing  is  certain:  there  has  ^ 
never  been  a  season  when  hunters 
were  so  particular  about  having  Remington 
Cartridges  as  they  are  this  year. 


pionship  Match  won  by  Brazilian  with  Remington  .38  caliber  S  &  W 
Special  cartridges. 

Both  Brazilian  and  French  Pistol  and  Revolver  Teams,  which  made 
unusually  high  scores,  used  Remington  ammunition. 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  MATCHES 

Four  world  records  were  broken  with  Remington  Palma  180  grain  .30 
caliber  ammunition  in  the  following  events:  Wimbledon  Cup  Match, 
The  President's  Match,  Herrick  Trophy  Match  and  Adjutant  General's 
Cup  Match.  Other  matches  won  with  Remington  cartridges  were:  Gov- 
ernor's Cup,  Catrow  Cup  and  Adjutant  General's  Matches. 


\*\\\ 


Realizing,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  no  sound  reason 
for  a  man  paying  the  same  price  as  he  pays  for 
Remington  ammunition  —  and  taking  a  chance  on 
getting  less  than  the  service  that  Remington  assures. 


The  same  Remington  ammunition  —  shotshells 
and  metallic  cartridges  —  that  won  out  at  all  the 
tournaments  listed  below  can  be  obtained  through 
any  of  the  more  than  90,000  stores  where  you  see 
the  Remington  Red  Ball  Sign. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  following  world  championship  contests  were  won  with  Remington 
ammunition:  Military  Rifle  Team  Match  and  Free  Rifle  Team  Match  won 
by  the  American  Team,  Individual  300  Meter  Offhand  Rifle  Event  won  by 
an  American,  all  using  Remington  Palma  180  grain  .30  caliber  ammunition. 

Pistol  Team  Match  and  Individual  Pistol  Championship  Match  won  by 
Americans  with  Remington  .22  caliber  Long  Rifle  Lesmok  cartridges. 

Revolver  Team  Match  won  by  Americans  and  Individual  Revolver  Cham- 


The  Remington  WeiprOOf 
Process  protect: 
Remington  Shotshells 


SEA  GIRT  RIFLE  TOURNAMENT 

A  world  record  was  broken  in  The  Swiss  Match  with  Remington  Palma 
180  grain  .30  caliber  ammunition.  Other  events  won  with  Remington 
were:  Spencer  Match,  McAlpin  Trophy,  Dryden  Trophy,  Sadler  Match, 
Nevada  Trophy,  Libbey  Trophy,  General  E.  P.  Meaney  Match,  71st  Reg- 
iment Trophy,  Roe  All  Comers'  Long  Range  Match,  All  Comers'  Expert 
Match,  Boyle  Trophy,  Reading  Match,  Miniature  Palma  Individual  (Small 
Bore)  Match,  Cavalry  Team  Match,  New  Jersey  Company  Team  Match, 
New  York  Company  Team  Match,  Company  Team  (Tyro)  Match,  N.  J. 
State  Rifle  Association  Two-Men  Team,  Cruikshank  Trophy,  and  Interstate 
Regimental  Team  Matches. 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 

In  this  event,  known  as  the  American  blue  ribbon  trapshoot  of  the  year, 
both  the  winner  and  runner-up  used  Remington  Nitro  Club  "  Speed  Shells." 

STATE  TOURNAMENTS 

In  twenty-three  out  of  forty-five  State  Trapshooting  Tournaments, 
shooters  using  Remington  ammunition  or  shotguns,  or  both,  were  returned 
the  winners  during  the  past  year. 


Rem  in 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Successor  to 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 
Remington  U.  M.  C.  of  Canada,  Ltd. ,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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roadhouse,  and  having  eaten  thereat  we 
would  climb  back  into  the  car  and  take  an 
hour's  healthy  exercise  riding  over  the 
bumps  of  the  state  highway.  And  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

On  is  right.  But  at  the  very  first  I 
didn't  realize  it;  no,  not  even  when  I  got 
out  a  wash  dress  that  I  hadn't  worn  in  some 
time  and  it  mysteriously  refused  to  meet 
round  the  waist,  and  pinched  me  in  the 
armholes,  and  choked  me  round  the  neck. 

"  George,"  I  said.  George  was  lacing  his 
shoes  at  the  time  and  grunting  at  each  tug. 
Gosh,  if  they  only  wouldn't!  I  mean  hus- 
bands. Well  anyway,  "George,"  I  said, 
"this  dress  has  shrunk  frightfully!" 

"Urgh!"  said  George.  You  know  the 
way  men  are. 

And  it  wasn't  until  the  bill  came  in  that 
I  realized  the  dress  had,  in  common  with 
most  modern  wash  dresses,  been  dry- 
cleaned,  and  that  it  hadn't  shrunk,  but  that 
I  had  stretched.  I  had  lied  to  George  about 
never  getting  fat;  I  was  getting  all  right, 
all  right.  In  point  of  fact  a  woman  friend 
might  possibly  say  I  had  got  fat. 

Like  all  persons  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  more  lavish  in  this  respect  than  any- 
body asked  her  to  be,  I  ignored  the  tendency 
as  long  as  was  possible.  I  kidded  myself 
with  corsets  and  deceived  myself  with 
dresses  cut  in  that  skimpy  way  which  is 
supposed  to  be  misleading.  Nevertheless, 
I  .was  fast  approaching  the  point  where  I 
turned  hastily  from  the  page  where  the 
snappy  stouts  were  advertised.  I  could 
not  endure  to  look  at  them.  But  for  all 
that  I  was  getting  by  with  myself  pretty 
well,  and  as  a  consequence  I  thought  I  had 
George  fooled  too. 

But  I  might  have  known  better.  And  it 
was  about  then  that  I  got  wise  to  the  fact 
that  George  had  told  a  lie — white  or  not, 
it's  all  one  to  me — he  had  told  a  lie  when 
he  said  he  would  love  me  no  matter  how 
much  I  changed. 

The  scene  of  the  dramatic  moment  of 
my  realization  was  laid  out  at  the  New 
Jersey  estate  of  my  father's  friend,  old  Mr. 
Butternut,  who  has  grown  immensely  rich 
quite  recently,  he  being  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing  business  and  making 
splendid  legs  to  his  riding  boots.  He  has 
developed  quite  a  trade  in  them,  though  I 
believe  they  are  now  used  more  on  trains 
than  on  horses.  Well,  at  any  rate,  George 
and  I  were  down  there  on  a  visit  and  I 
couldn't  help  but  notice  that  George  often 
referred  to  a  chicken  who  was  also  visiting 
there — a  silly  young  thing,  without  any 
meat  on  her  bones — in  a  tone  which  was 
intended  to  imply  that  I  should  share  his 
elderly  attitude  of  admiring  the  young 
folks. 

But  he  didn't  get  away  with  that  elderly 
stuff.  I  read  the  alarm  code,  all  right,  and 
when  he  added  that  my  new  gown  made 
me  look  quite  young  I  got  a  fearful  chill 
and  beat  it  out  into  the  back  yard — I  mean 
sunken  garden — and  mooned  round,  feel- 
ing about  as  sunken  as  they  come,  myself, 
and  face  to  face  at  last  with  the  horrid 
truth  that  I  was— well,  growing  plump. 

There  was  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  a  famous  Venus— "Venus  Among 
the  Mosquitoes"  I  think  it  is  called.  You 
know  the  one  I  mean.  And  it's  a  good  thing 
they  had  her  in  that  New  Jersey  garden,  and 
not  that  other  Venus—  I  mean  the  one  with- 
out arms— because  they  don't  wear  much, 
you  know;  and  personally  I  nearly  scratched 
myself  to  death,  and  I  had  on  a  heavy- 
weight georgette  waist! 

However,  I  knew  this  statue  was  a  copy 
of  a  great  classic  and  an  ideal  model  of 
beauty  and  all  that,  and  I'll  say  she  must 
have  weighed  almost  as  much  as  I  did.  But, 
of  course,  I  realized,  too,  that  George  didn't 
really  care  for  or  admire  statues,  much  less 
classic  ones.  The  only  kind  of  sculpture 
that  ever  interests  George  is  running  up  to 
Canada  to  do  a  little  bar-relief. 

Well  anyway,  I  sunk  down  in  the  sunken 
garden  until  the  realization  of  my  increas- 
ing avoirdupois  had  sunk  in  thoroughly, 
and  I  had  resolved  to  get  thin— really  get 
thin. 

The  situation  had  become  acute.  If  I 
didn't  slim  down  and  do  it  now  George  and 
I  would  both  be  proven  liars  and  I  would 
become  a  mere  wife,  instead  of  a  sort  of 
standardized  best  girl  as  heretofore.  Action 
was  the  word,  and  I  decided  to  act. 

Will  anybody  tell  me  how  men  get  away 
with  it?  I  mean  fat.  Of  course  I  know 
that  nobody  loves  a  fat  man,  but  still  and 


all  a  good  many  women  seem  happily  mar- 
ried to  them.  Of  course  it's  just  barely 
possible  that  if  they  were  thinner  it  would 
be  even  happier,  if  you  get  the  idea.  But 
it's  a  fact  just  the  same  that  men  get  by 
with  more  pounds  and  less  hair  than  any 
woman  would  dare  attempt  even  if  the 
money  was  mostly  hers.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  comparatively  few  girls  genuinely 
adore  a  fat  man,  but  they  at  least  put  up 
a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  it,  whereas  if  a 
woman  slips  from  a  ninety-eight-cent 
girdle  to  a  twenty-dollar  Number  Thirty 
corset  she  may  as  well  get  interested  in 
bridge,  because  the  new  dance  steps  are 
going  to  remain  a  mystery  to  her. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  stout 
men— they  generally  admit  their  condi- 
tion. True,  the  admission  is  usually  made 
to  some  female  with  ulterior  motives  who 
is  in  prudence  bound  to  deny  the  sugges- 
tion promptly. 

On  the  other  hand  the  fat  girl  is  the  only 
person  who  denies  her  increasing  weight. 
Her  husband,  if  she  has  one,  her  brothers, 
her  father — become  mercilessly  truthful. 
Her  only  solace  will  be  derived  from  some 
woman  friend,  who  may  minimize  the  ter- 
rible truth;  or  from  the  observing  of  an 
even  stouter  woman.  Nobody  loves  a  fat 
man;  but  the  subject  doesn't  even  come  up 
about  a  fat  girl. 

Once  this  had  registered  thoroughly  with 
me  my  resolve  was  made.  I  would  get  thin, 
absotively!  And  having  resolved  I  felt 
several  pounds  lighter  already.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  you  have  experienced  the 
same  sensation.  But  I  didn't  stop  at  that. 
Not  this  time,  what  with  George  taking  a 
fatherly  or  artistic  or  something  kind  of 
notice  of  a  fool  girl  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  short  dresses — and  was.  Only  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  I  mean. 

No,  sir-ree !  I  wasn't  going  to  let  a  few 
pounds  stand  between  me  and  my  happi- 
ness, not  at  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  money  to  reduce  on.  I  was 
going  to  get  slim  and  lose  no  time  in  doing 
so,  but  I  wanted  to  do  it  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.  I  didn't  intend  exert- 
ing myself  any  more  than  was  absolutely 
essential,  and  with  the  money  I  was  pre- 
pared to  spend  I  didn't  really  see  why  any 
exertion  was  necessary  at  all. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
must  be  on  the  market  some  magic  method 
of  reducing  without  effort,  provided  espe- 
cially for  the  convenience  of  us  wealthy 
classes.  With  all  the  inflated  millionaires 
round  it  seemed  as  though  there  must  be  a 
good  many  who  were  inflated  in  the  per- 
sonal sense  and  who  would  pay  well  to  be 
deflated,  as  it  were.  And  I  was  right.  The 
very  first  fashionable  magazine  I  picked  up 
confirmed  my  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
such. 

I  have,  of  course,  always  known  that  the 
true  optimists  of  the  world  wrote  for  the 
advertising  pages,  but  I  had  never  before 
felt  inclined  to  credit  all  they  wrote.  But 
this  time  it  was  a  case  of  just  as  the  wish  is 
bent,  belief's  inclined.  And,  believe  me,  in 
the  rear  and  front  pages  of  the  intellectual 
publication  to  which  I  referred  above,  I 
found  no  less  than  six  diverse  methods  by 
which  I  could,  for  a  consideration,  fade  to  a 
mere  shadow,  or  as  mere  a  shadow  as  I  de- 
sired, wholly  without  dieting,  exercise, 
medicine  or  apparently  any  effort  on  my 
part  beyond  reaching  for  my  check  book. 
My  only  quandary  was  which  advertise- 
ment to  answer  first.  Even  then  I  said 
"first"  advisedly.  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
overlook  any  contingency,  and  I  had  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  the  first  method 
might  not  be  the  last. 

There  was  a  fascinating  sort  of  mystery 
attached  to  some  of  these  ads.  Indeed  so 
subtle  was  their  wording  that  they  might 
almost  have  been  taken  for  clairvoyant 
notices,  being  full  of  "sealed  correspond- 
ence in  a.  plain  envelope,"  "strictly  confi- 
dential" and  things  of  that  sort.  Perhaps 
they  were  run  mostly  by  ex-secret-service 
people;  there  must  have  been  a  lot  of  them 
t  hrown  out  of  irregular  employment  since 
the  war  broke  up.  At  any  rate  that's  what 
I  thought  when  I  was  offered  "strictly  pri- 
vate interviews  for  special  treatments"  or 
the  opportunity  to  "reduce  secretly  by 
mail.  What  they  intended  to  reduce  was 
not  always  stated,  as  the  author  of  that 
last  pointed  out  to  me  when  I  called  her 
a!  I  ciition  to  the  fact  that  she  had  succeeued 
in  reducing  nothing  about  me  except  my 
bank  account. 


But  after  looking  over  "Slimlin,  the 
Physician's  Pellette,  Three  a  Day  Took 
My  Flesh  Away,"  which  touching  line  was 
garnished  with  two  pictures  of  the  same 
lady— both  of  her  in  one  of  them  and  only 
one  of  her  in  the  other,  if  you  understand 
me;  and  a  period  of  flirting  with  "Gallup's 
Glands.  They  Are  the  Harmless  Result  of 
Prof.  Bonehead's  30  Years'  Time"— lo- 
cality unstated — I  finally  concluded  to 
"Eat  Beastly  Buns  and  Be  Thin." 

Trembling  with  excitement  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Beastly  Company  at  its  lair, 
and  with  surprising  and  gratifying  prompt- 
ness I  received  a  reply  in  the  very  plainest 
envelope  imaginable.  Also  in  the  plainest 
language,  it  stated  that  if  I  would  send  them 
ten  dollars  in  cash  or  money  order — checks 
not  accepted— they  would  return  me  Ten 
Beastly  Sawdust  Buns  and  their  invaluable 
booklet  entitled  Banting  and  How  to 
Buck  It.  All  I  had  to  do,  outside  of  sending 
the  ten,  was  to  eat  the  buns  and  follow  the 
booklet.  This  didn't  seem  hard,  because  I 
didn't  expect  to  follow  the  booklet  far;  in 
point  of  fact  I  intended  parking  it  in  my 
top  bureau  drawer  or  bureau  top  drawer 
under  my  et  ceteras  where  George  wouldn't 
know  about  it;  and  this  seemed  so  simple 
that  I  let  the  ayes  have  it,  and  pretty  soon 
the  package  came. 

I  hustled  it  out  into  the  coat  closet  and 
shutting  myself  in  with  my  secret  I  undid 
the  string.  Revealed  lay  ten  objects  which 
I  at  first  mistook  for  specimens  of  copper 
ore  and  thought  I  must  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  opening  something  from  downtown 
intended  for  George.  But  there  was  also 
the  Bally  Banting  Booklet,  and  in  it  I  read 
the  great  secret  for  which  'I  had  loosened 
ten  one-dollar  rugs.  I  was  to  eat  one  speci- 
men of  corrugated  solid-cast  bun  a  week 
for  ten  weeks,  and  refrain  from  taking  any 
other  food  at  meal  times,  and  to  take  abso- 
lutely nothing  between  meals. 

That  was  all.  It  certainly  was  simple, 
but  the  booklet  neglected  to  add  anything 
about  omitting  flowers. 

Of  course  having  spent  the  double-five 
spot  I  felt  obliged  to  try  it,  and  so  I  did. 
The  box  came  at  eleven-thirty  A.  M.  and 
I  tried  it  until  lunchtime  that  day.  But  it 
wasn't  exactly  a  big  success. 

Glands  and  other  portions  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  lower  animals  which  the  butcher  was 
in  the  habit  of  discarding  made  no  appeal 
to  me  at  all.  Somehow  it  seemed  as  though 
if  the  butcher  couldn't  use  'em,  neither 
could  I,  and  so  I  let  them  alone,  though  if  a 
doctor  had  been  willing  to  prescribe  them 
for  me  I  would  have  taken  them.  But  our 
doctor  had  got  so  mean  lately  he  wouldn't 
prescribe  us  a  thing — not  even  a  half  pint — 
and  so  I  didn't  suggest  it  to  him.  You 
know  the  way  doctors  are — always  trying 
to  keep  you  healthy,  and  not  a  bit  inter- 
ested in  any  reducing  methods  except  dull, 
troublesome  stuff  like  walking. 

Well,  I  let  the  glands  stay  right  in  the 
pigs  or  cows  or  wherever  they  were,  and 
tried  to  stick  to  the  line  which  was  featured 
as  "Nature's  method."  Of  course  as  far  as 
I  could  see  it  was  Nature's  method  to  put 
on  flesh  instead  of  taking  it  off,  at  least  in 
most  cases.  For  most  of  us  are  born  fat, 
lots  acquire  fatness,  and  some  say  they  try 
to  thrust  fatness  upon  themselves.  But  I 
doubt  that  last.  Every  time  some  skinny 
person  starts  to  wail  to  me  about  vainly 
drinking  milk  and  eating  puddings  and 
longing — simply  longing,  my  dear! — to  put 
on  a  little  flesh,  I  look  them  in  the  eye  and 
know  that  they  are  either  fools  or  liars  or 
both.  And  if  they  ever  succeeded  in  get- 
ting fat  they  would  know  it  too. 

Howsomever,  the  geological  buns  having 
proved  to  be  the  bunk,  I,  being  literary, 
both  by  profession  and  intention,  was  next 
attracted  by  a  volume  that  was  being 
widely  exploited  under  the  title  of  Feed  and 
Fade  Away. 

At  first  I  could  not  understand  why  this 
book  was  advertised  among  the  fiction,  but 
that  was  before  I  had  bought  it.  Not  but 
that  perhaps  if  I  had  lived  with  it  as  my 
culinary  Bible  I  might  have  grown  slimmer. 
As  a  matter  of  truth  I  should  probably 
have  become  a  skeleton  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  because  we  wouldn't  have  had  a 
nickel  left  after  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  starvation 
unless  the  state  did  its  duty. 

You  see  this  book  explained  that  bread 
and  potatoes  and  rice  and  milk  and  corn 
and  spaghetti  and  cereal  and  bananas  and 
all  the  other  fillers  which  go  to  make  the 


biggest  and  cheapest  part  of  any  meal  were 
entirely  at  odds  with  a  youthful  and  sylph- 
like form  after  the  growing  age.  And  yet, 
the  clever  author  went  on,  one  must  eat  to 
live,  and  eat  enough.  But  enough  of  what? 
Why,  caviar,  of  course;  and  broiled  duck 
and  pomegranates,  with  a  few  honey-dew 
melons  or  a  pickled  lark's  tongue  now  and 
then  by  way  of  a  relish.  This  might  be 
varied  by  broiled  chicken,  lobster  or  jellied 
quail. 

Quail  is  right.  That's  what  I  did  before 
it.  I'll  say  that  the  meals  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
for  a  dollar-twenty-five— the  initial  cost 
being  all  that  I  allowed  that  book  to  set  me 
back— were  an  eyeful.  But  it  didn't  go  be- 
low the  eye.  It  couldn't.  We  hadn't  the 
price,  nor  the  cook,  nor  the  taste.  That 
volume  was  fitted  only  for  use  in  a  skilled 
mechanic's  home.  We  simply  couldn't 
afford  it.  So  I  gave  it  to  our  laundress,  who 
was  getting  six  dollars  a  day  and  had  a  son 
in  a  boiler  factory,  and  I  believe  they  have 
found  it  quite  useful  but  limited.  They 
have  added  hothouse  grapes  and  mush- 
rooms to  the  diet,  and  would  do  well  on  it, 
only  she  can't  resist  the  three  meals  she 
gets  free  at  our  house,  and  so  isn't  losing  as 
fast  as  she  otherwise  would. 

Well  anyway,  being  a  fiction  writer  my- 
self I  ought  to  have  known  better  and  let 
books  alone  in  the  first  place.  And  when  a 
lady  belonging  to  an  exclusive  club  which  I 
was  anxious  to  get  into  asked  me  to  join  a 
class  in  classic  dancing  with  her  I  saw  at 
once  that  art  and  Terpsichore  and  reducing 
were  to  be  one  with  her  and  me  and  my 
nomination.  Not  that  I  really  and  truly 
in  my  heart  cared  much  about  belonging  to 
the  West  Side  Ladies'  Whist  Association, 
but  I  cared  more  about  not  belonging  to  it. 
You  probably  know  how  it  is  with  the 
exclusive  clubs  in  your  own  town.  And  so 
I  agreed  to  try  putting  some  class  into 
classic  dancing. 

Well,  it  didn't  last  long.  To  begin  with, 
when  I  saw  the  costumes  I  felt  shy  about 
having  anybody,  even  if  they  were  only 
other  girls,  know  that  much  about  me,  not 
to  mention  the  teacher,  who  was  called  a 
maitresse — which  translated  meant  five  dol- 
lars extra.  Just  plain  mattress  would  have 
satisfied  me  perfectly,  especially  at  the  end 
of  the  first  lesson;  and  I  expect  that  the 
rest  of  the  tonnage  in  the  class  felt  the 
same.  Anything  to  lie  down  on  and  cover 
our  nakedness  would  have  been  welcome, 
and  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  feel  at  your 
ease  and  cosmopolitan,  clad  only  in  a  piece 
of  Turkish  towel  and  doing  a  Greek  dance 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Russian  dancer, 
while  but  a  plain  American  of  the  simpler 
sort  by  habit,  you  will  sympathize.  If  you 
haven't  tried  it,  don't.  Personally  I  took 
my  clothes  and  went  home,  stopping  only 
to  put  them  on,  because  if  I  wanted  to 
make  a  show  of  myself  in  public  and  a  brief 
costume — why,  I  could  do  it  cheaper  at 
Coney  Island. 

And  all  this  while  I  was  not  losing  any- 
thing but  time;  in  fact  the  scales  actually 
sneaked  up  on  me  a  little.  And  then  one 
day  I  struck  something  really  good. 

A  friend  of  mine  whose  husband  is  in  the 
tire  business  but  makes  other  things  out  of 
rubber  as  well  put  me  wise  to  it. 

"Why,  of  course  they  do!"  she  whis- 
pered. "Think  of  what  a  rubber  band  does 
to  your  finger  if  you  keep  it  on  long  enough ! ' ' 

"And  all  you  do  is  just  wear  it— them? " 
I  responded  eagerly. 

"Why,  you  can  sleep  in  'em!"  my  friend 
declared. 

But  she  was  wrong  there.  You  couldn't. 
Neither  could  you  walk  in  'em  or  go  to  a 
matinee  in  'em  or  dance  in  'em;  but  you 
did.  And  all  the  while  you  felt  like  a  raw 
oyster  on  the  loose.  You  sank  into  your 
seat  with  a  gurgle  which  sounded  as  if  you 
were  going  down  for  the  third  time,  and 
you  arose  sticking  to  yourself,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  sloshed  about  on  your 
daily  shopping,  and  squelched  through 
dances.  You  were  a  sort  of  human  sieve 
when  you  were  not  a  vast  sticking  plaster. 
That  was  me  all  over.  Or  at  least  all  over 
except  my  hands  and  face.  But  the  thing 
I  lost  most  of  was  temper  ;  in  other  words 
I  lost  more  poise  than  avoirdupois. 

Eventually  I  lost  that  rubber  outfit 
though,  including  the  manufacturer  and 
his  wife — the  one  who  had  pretended  to  be 
my  friend.  I  sent  all  but  the  last  men- 
tioned to  the  Serbian  Relief  Committee, 
and  it  certainly  was  a  relief  to  me,  all  right, 
(Concluded  on  Page  111) 
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Mince  Meat  with  the 
tang  of  Apple  Cider 


By  a  rich  and  rare  old  recipe  is 
Libby's  Mince  Meat  made. 

First  come  the  apples  —  lus- 
cious fruit  picked  when  juicy  ripe. 

Then  flaky  white  suet  and 
choice  cuts  of  meat  chopped  fine. 

Then  currants  from  Greece; 
and  raisins  sweetened  full  in 
California's  sunshine. 

Cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  cloves, 
fragrant  spices  of  the  Orient. 

And  brown  sugar  to  candy  the 
other  fruits  —  citron,  orange  and 
lemon. 

"Enough,"  you  say.  No,  not 
enough  for  this  rare  old  recipe  of 
Libby's. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 

Libby,  Mc.  Neill  tsf  Libby  of  Cam 


There's  that  finishing  touch  — 
pure  apple  cider  well  boiled  down ! 

To  the  far  corners  of  the  world 
we've  gone  for  these  ingredients. 
And  Libby's  chefs  have  mixed 
them  with  the  skill  for  which 
they're  famed. 

Libby's  Mince  Meat  —  ready 
for  your  Thanksgiving  pies! 
You'll  want  to  add  not  a  single 
thing,  so  rich  and  moist  it  is  with 
its  own  sweet  juices. 

Get  it  from  your  grocer  now — 
in  glass  jars,  in  tins  or  in  bulk 
from  the  sanitary  container. 
You'll  find  it  inexpensive;  you'll 
find  it  wonderfully  good. 

Libby's  Mince  Meat  with  the 
tang  of  Apple  Cider! 

511  Welfare  Bldg.,  Chicago 

ida,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada 
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Thousands  of  delicious 
Thanksgiving  din- 
ners will  be  prepared 
—  at  a  great  saving 
of  labor  and  time — on 
these  modern  Sellers 
Kitchen  Cabinets. 


— - 


The  Pinnacle  of  Convenience 

SELLERS  has  made  the  kitchen  cabinet  more  than  a  mere  portable 
pantry.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece.of  furniture — an  embellishment  to  any 
kitchen.  But,  in  addition,  it  has  conveniences  found  in  no  other  cab- 
inet—  things  women  have  always  wanted. 

The  famous  Automatic  Lowering  Flour  Bin  is  one.  Then  there  is  the 
Automatic  Base  Shelf  Extender,  the  Dust-Proof  Cupboard  Top,  under- 
neath, the  Sanitary  Porceliron  Work  Table,  the  Ant-Proof  Casters,  etc., 
etc. 

Altogether,  there  are  15  of  these  refinements  in  the  Sellers.  No  cabinet 
in  the  world  has  ever  had  them  all.  And  not  a  single  one  would  ybu  will- 
ingly have  omitted  from  your  cabinet.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the 
Sellers  costs  no  more  than  any  good  cabinet.  'Most  any  dealer  will  gladly 
arrange  terms  to  suit  your  income.  Go  see  a  demonstration.  In  the  mean- 
time, write  for  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  Sellers  Book.    It  is  free. 

G.  I.  SELLERS  &  SONS  CO.,  ELWOOD,  INDIANA 

Canadian  Factory:  Sellers  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.  of  Canada — Southampton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  108) 

along  with  some  satin  stays  which  were  now 
too  small,  and  a  couple  of  ostrich-feather 
hats  that  had  gone  out  of  style.  I  hope 
they  relieved  the  Serbians,  poor  creatures. 
I  like  to  do  these  thoughtful  little  things 
whenever  I  can  remember  to  think  of  them. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  I  suc- 
cumbed to  one  of  those  lapses  which  occur 
in  the  best  regulated  banting.  I  had  the 
what-is-the-use-of-it  blues.  True,  I  had 
lost  an  ounce  or  two  now  and  again,  but  it 
was  mostly  again.  Was  it  not  perhaps 
easier  after  all,  I  mused,  to  attempt  the 
concealment  of  my  personal  architecture? 
And  as  a  result  of  this  philosophizing  I  went 
to  a  famous  specialty  shop  to  buy  a  re- 
ducing corset. 

It  was  an  old  established  house,  very  old; 
in  fact  I  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  founder  probably  stood  in 
strong  with  the  medieval  church  and  was 
chummy  with  the  early  kings  of  Spain. 
And  nobody  except  the  original  proprietor 
could  have  invented  the  thing  they  sold  me. 
I  haven't  the  faintest  doubt  but  that  it  was 
concocted  from  the  original  old  home  recipe 
that  made  the  firm  famous  in  the  first  place. 

It  had  a  pleasant,  utterly  misleading  cov- 
ering of  pale  pink  satin  brocade,  and  cute 
little  flat  bows  of  ribbon  adorned  the  dan- 
gling instruments  which  jingled  so  musically 
from  its  sides,  front  and  back,  when  the 
head  torturer  held  it  up  for  my  inspection. 
You  would  have  thought  it  a  handsome 
boudoir  ornament,  intended  possibly  for  a 
lamp  shade.  Lamp  shades  are  so  original 
nowadays,  being  designed  to  do  every- 
thing but  let  the  room  light  up.  Well,  any- 
way, it  might  easily  have  been  one;  or 
then  again  it  might  have  been  something  to 
stand  round  a  telephone.  You  perhaps 
have  noticed  that  of  late  telephones  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  something  immod- 
est, and  that  in  the  best  families  they  are 
usually  draped  or  screened  or  something. 
I  suppose  this  sense  of  immodesty  is  in  part 
due  to  the  language  which  even  the  most 
refined  people  are  sometimes  driven  to  use 
over  them. 

But  the  object  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring was  designed  for  no  such  innocent 
purpose  as  a  telephone  container  or  bonbon 
screen.  In  fact  it  wasn't  in  the  Christmas- 
present  class  at  all.  It  was  intended  to  be 
fastened  about  the  female  form  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  placed  the  stomach  where 
the  chest  ought  to  be,  and  kept  it  there. 
It  probably  had  a  splendid  effect  on 
early  Christian  martyrs  and  recalcitrant 
members  of  the  other  political  party  during 
the  elections  of  0291,  but  after  a  brief  trial 
I  concluded  that  a  female  voter  of  1920 
had  no  need  for  submitting  to  any  such 
torture,  the  political  situation  being  in 
itself  torture  enough. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  there  are  still 
many  Christian  martyrs  going  about  in 
those  corsets,  but  the  next  time  I'm  will- 
ing to  suffer  that  much  in  order  to  take 
off  my  hips  I'm  gonner  use  a  knife;  it's 
quicker.  After  three  days  of  it  I  decided 
that  if  it  was  a  choice  between  losing  that 
corset  or  my  husband's  love  I'd  have  to 
take  a  chance  on  George. 

Somehow  it  seemed  as  if  the  more  money 
I  spent  on  reducing  the  fatter  I  got.  I  used 
to  doze  on  the  day  bed  for  hours  at  a  time, 
considering  the  matter.  But  no  solution 
offered  itself  except  the  salt  solution,  which 
I  abhorred. 

And  then  at  last  the  electric  roller  was 
introduced  to  me.  This  was  a  form  of  mas- 
sage and  was  guaranteed  to  take  'em  off 
without  any  exertion  except  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  and  all  she  had  to  do  was 
press  a  button  and  turn  on  the  current. 


Now  of  course  I  was  familiar  with  farci- 
cal massage,  having  gone  occasionally, 
when  I  couldn't  think  of  any  other  method 
of  spending  money,  to  a  face  manicurist 
who  pinched  and  punched  my  face  in  a 
way  which  would  have  caused  me  to  draw  a 
hatpin  on  any  other  woman. 

When  she  got  through  punching  she 
would  push  a  piece  of  ice  all  over  my  map 
and  make  cold-cream  pies  on  it,  and  appar- 
ently enjoy  herself  generally  just  as  if  she 
were  a  child  once  more,  talking  all  the  while 
with  the  fluency  of  a  dentist,  and  me  in  a 
similar  chair  and  situation,  without  a  come- 
back, only  of  course  comparatively  with- 
out pain. 

I  don't  know  that  this  ever  reduced  my 
face  any,  but  it  was  an  expensive  method  of 
whiling  away  the  time  and  I  enjoyed  it, 
and  if  I  had  had  wrinkles  in  my  face  it 
would  have  removed  them.  But  I  haven't 
any  lines  in  my  face  as  yet.  That's  where 
we  plump  ones  have  it  on  the  skinny  ones, 
eh,  girls? 

But  this  Swift  Kick  Electric  Roller  stuff 
was  different  from  ordinary  massage.  In- 
stead of  putting  on  cold  cream  you  put  on  a 
union  suit.  Modesty  compels  me  to  turn 
off  the  switch  at  this  point,  but  I  will  say 
this  much — that  the  class  in  classic  dances 
had  very  little  on  the  Holy  Rollers.  , 

As  for  the  mechanical  part  of  it — if  you 
have  ever  seen  a  modern  bookbinder  and 
reaper  in  full  action  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  happened.  I  was  the  book, 
needless  to  say. 

Well,  it  certainly  took  me  down  and  off 
and  everything.  I'll  say  it  did.  But  just  to 
prove  that  we  don't  allow  any  free  ads  in 
this  publication  let  me  hasten  to  tell  you  that 
it  all  came  back.  I  mean  that  I  came  back ; 
in  both  senses — quality  and  quantity.  And 
it  wasn't  very  long  before  the  dressmaker 
was  again  saying,  "Let  us  have  it  so, 
madam!  It  makes  madam  quite  slim 
draped  in  that  way ! "  You  know  how  they 
talk.  They  are  so  hateful  when  they  are 
trying  not  to  be  nasty.  The  it-makes-you- 
slim  cut  to  a  dress  is  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all. 

There  was,  of  course,  left  to  me  that 
ancient  and  honorable  method  of  reducing 
which  was  so  popular  with  our  grand- 
mothers; I  refer  to  horseback  riding.  But 
along  with  ducking  stools,  spinning  wheels, 
Indian  raids,  and  a  lot  of  other  period  stuff 
which  our  grandmothers  indulged  in,  I  do 
not  care  for  horseback  riding.  Somehow  I 
never  could  learn  to  change  gears  properly 
on  a  horse.  He  is  always  running  in  low 
when  I'm  in  a  hurry,  or  I  step  on  the  accel- 
erator unintentionally  but  with  disastrous 
effect,  or  else  get  to  running  along  in  high 
and  can't  work  the  brakes.  Besides,  one- 
horse  power  isn't  enough  to  a  modern 
speed  houndess  who  is  accustomed  to 
twenty-two  and  would  like  forty-four. 
Believe  me,  I  don't  think  those  old  Roman 
circus  riders  who  handled  three  were  so 
very  much. 

So  that  let  the  horse  out.  And  then, 
just  as  I  was  in  despair,  I  discovered  a  way 
to  get  thin. 

Indirectly  it  came  about  through  that 
automobile-insurance  agent  whom  I  had  so 
misjudged,  but  it  was  really  due  in  the  first 
place  to  George's  accident.  I  say  George's 
because  strictly  speaking  it  is  George's  car, 
and  I  merely  happened  to  be  driving  it  at 
the  time.  George  was  with  me,  however, 
and  a  mighty  good  thing,  too,  as  he  at  once 
pointed  out,  because  we  could  both  of  us 
stick  to  the  same  story,  and  two  white  lies 
are  better  than  one,  especially  on  the  wit- 
ness stand. 

You  see  George  and  I  wer^  awfully  inter- 
ested in  a  view  of  an  old  distillery  at  the 
time  this  thing  happened.  It  was  such  an 


interesting  antique  ruin,  and  so  pictur- 
esque, being  literally  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  chewing  gum,  musical  comedies 
and  spark  plugs.  To  be  exact,  it  was  the 
spark-plug  paper  on  the  south  wall  which 
had  caught  our  eye.  And  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing it  the  car  somehow  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  another  car 
came  round  the  corner  unexpectedly  and 
our  car  acted  just  like  a  horse,  because  the 
foot  brake  didn't  work  but  the  accelerator 
did.  I  can't  think  why,  because  that 
wasn't  in  the  least  what  I  intended.  But 
need  we  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  so  pain- 
ful a  subject? 

After  it  was  all  over  including  the  ex- 
change of  numbers  and  we  were  in  the  train 
on  the  way  home,  George  took  charge  of 
the  situation  in  that  wonderful  masterly 
way  of  his  which  annoys  me  so. 

"We  must  get  in  touch  with  the  insur- 
ance people  at  once!"  said  George. 

And  he  did,  with  the  result  that  one  of 
them  came  right  round  and  George  told 
him  all  the  actual  facts  and  just  how  every- 
thing had  occurred. 

"We  were  coming  slowly  round  the 
curve,"  said  George,  "keeping  well  on  the 
right  side  and  blowing  the  horn.  We 
weren't  going  over  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  this  other  fellow  was  going  like  a  bat 
out  of  Hades  and  never  put  his  hand  out 
when  he  turned — see?  Then  our  clutch 
slipped  and  we  couldn't  get  by  him,  under- 
stand? And  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for, 
that's  all!  Isn't  that  so,  Nina?" 

Well  naturally  I  said  it  was,  and  of 
course  they  would — or  will — have  to  pay 
for  it.  I  suppose  that  is  what  George 
meant. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  this  smash-up 
which  that  careless  driver  had  wished  on 
us,  and  which  put  our  car  into  the  hospital 
for  over  two  months,  was  only  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes  that  came  right 
on  top  of  it. 

The  very  next  day  after  the  crash  both 
out  servants  left,  and  I  haven't  seen 
either  them  or  any  others  since.  And  then 
we  had  to  move.  We  had  been  living  in  one 
of  those  fool's  paradise  apartments  that 
haven't  any  lease,  and  the  landlord  sold  the 
blamed  thing  from  under  us.  I'll  bet  I 
walked  one  thousand  miles  looking  for  an- 
other, and  then  had  to  end  by  taking  what 
is  known  in  the  real-estate  trade  as  a 
Coldwater-Walkup.  It  was  fierce,  but  the 
best  we  could  do,  and  I  didn't  mind  its 
being  small,  as,  of  course,  I  was  doing  my 
own  work,  the  servant  problem  continuing 
the  same  with  rain  and  cloudy  predicted 
for  to-morrow.  And  meanwhile  the  big 
insurance  dispute  which  arose  out  of  the 
other  fellow's  actually  pulling  exactly  the 
same  story  that  we  had  kept  our  car 
where  the  tires  wouldn't  wear  out. 

But  before  long  a  strange  metamorphosis 
began  taking  place  in  me.  At  least  I  think 
that's  what  it  was.  At  any  rate  it's  a  good 
word,  so  let  it  stand.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  I  grew  thin  again.  Well  then,  if  not 
exactly  thin,  let  us  say  about  a  thirty-six, 
which  is  thin  enough  for  any  married 
woman.  And  after  about  two  months  the 
reason  for  this  began  to  dawn  upon  me. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  it  was. 
Not  free,  that  is.  No,  sir-ree !  Not  after  all 
the  money  I've  paid  out  for  fat  cures! 
I've  discovered  a  way  to  pick  up  an  addi- 
tion to  my  income  during  my  spare  time. 
I'm  going  to  start  a  company  to  put  a  new 
reducing  method  on  the  market  by  mail 
and  call  it  the  "Shanksmare,  Inc.  We 
Guarantee  to  Make  You  Slender.  Do  it  in 
Your  Own  Home."  I  calculate  it  ought  to 
bring  in  at  least  five  berries  a  victim. 

And  after  all,  why  not?  It's  only  a 
white  lie! 
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Many 
Typewriters 
In  One! 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  typewriter. 
Read  carefully  and  you  will  see  why 
it  is  famous  throughout  the  world  as 
the  premier  writing  machine. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  Hammond  Multiplex  and  the 
ordinary  typewriter. 

Types  Instantly 
Inter-changeable ! 

"Just  turn  the  knob"  and — in- 
stantly— you  have  a  different  style  or 
size  of  type  or  a  different  language! 
Two  types  or  languages  always  in  the 
machine — any  other  types  or  lan- 
guages substituted  in  a  tew  seconds. 

Note  this  well:  There  are  over 
365  different  arrangements  of  types 
and  languages! 

The  instantly  inter-changeable 
type  feature — exclusively  Hammond 
Multiplex — marks  an  epoch  in  type- 
writer building. 

No  Other  Typewriter 
Can  Do  This 

The  exclusive  f  eaturesof  the  Multiplex  make 
it  possible  to  do  many  things  that  cannot  be 
done  on  any  other  typewriter. 

All  of  the  following,  including  the  border, 
written  on  one  Hammond: 

eoVue&'po-n.de.rvee. 

Conde  nsed  t  ype  forstatistical 
reports,  1  oose-leaf  rar,ual%  in- 
dex cards, etc. 


Chemical  signs  and 
symbols  for  Chemists, 
Doctors,  Students. 

Italics  for  emphasis. 

Mathematical,  for  En- 
gineers &  Professors. 

Descriptive  Literature  Free 

Every  business  and  professional  man  should 
read  "The  Miracle  of  the  Multiplex."  It 
shows  how  you  can  put  the  force  of  emphasis 
into  your  typed  matter — how  you  can  drive 
home  with  strength  of  accent  the  fullness  of 
your  argument — how  you  can  write  with  the 
sameconvincingforcethatyou  use  in  speaking ! 

This  brochure  fully  explains  the  exclusive 
features  of  "The  Typewriter  of  Personality  ." 
It  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Clip  the  coupon  now— before  you  turn  the 
page  and  possibly  forget. 

Portable  Model 

A  special  model  for  traveling — 
for  home.  Weighs  about  1 1  lbs. 
Full  capacity.  Ask  for  folder. -' 

Dealers:  Choice  territories  available. 
This  advertisement  indicates  the  help  we  give 
our  dealers.  Write  for  interesting  proposition. 

Hammond  Typewriter  CO. 

599  East  69th  Street  New  York  Citv 
/  ;  -i 

/  Qentlemen: 

Please  send  without  obli- 
gation, free  brochure.  "The 
Miracle  of  the  Multiplex." 
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The  photograph  on  the  right  shows 
Allsteel  transfer  cases  and  files  in 
use  by  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.,  Detroit. 
Below  are  shown  three  Allsteel 
transfer  cases.  Each  case  is  a  sepa- 
rate unit  that  interlocks  with  the 
others.  They  may  be  stacked  as 
high  as  you  wish,  and  though 
loaded  to  capacity  the  stack  re- 
mains rigid  and  the  bottom  drawer 
will  open  as  easily  as  the  top  one. 
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Transfer  Problems  Solved 

TRANSFERRED  records  are  not  junk.  If  they  are, 
throw  them  away  January  first,  instead  of  transferring 
them.  If  you  want  them  they  are  worth  keeping  in  security 
and  get-at-able  shape. 

What  to  do  with  semi-important  records  and  correspond- 
ence is  completely  answered  by  Allsteel  transfer  cases.  They 
cost  little  more  than  wood,  and  are  safer,  more  sanitary, 
more  convenient,  and  last  longer.  And — of  vital  im- 
portance— they  give  maximum  filing  capacity  and  take 
minimum  floor  space. 

F 'our  Allsteel  transfer  cases  take  the  place  of  five  wooden 
ones.  They  give  protection  against  fire  and  weather,  and 
are  a  permanent  investment.  In  short,  in  this  age  of  steel, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  flimsy  transfer  cases.  The  modern 
business  transfers  into  Allsteel. 

Allsteel  Filing  Cabinets 

For  the  filing  of  current  correspondence,  cards,  and  other 
papers,  Allsteel  vertical  files  meet  the  exact  and  exacting 
needs  of  modern  business.  Rigid  and  durable  as  only  steel 
can  be,  they  reflect  the  permanence  of  a  successful  office, 
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protecting  valuable  records  against  fire,  and  they  are 
weather-proof,  warp-proof,  wear-proof.  Their  first  cost  is 
their  last. 

With  greater  capacity  than  any  other  file,  Allsteel  verticals 
will  take  from  15  to  25  per  cent  less  of  your  valuable  floor 
space.  The  easy-running,  patented  drawers  and  the  con- 
venient follower-blocks  make  for  speed,  good-  temper,  and 
office  efficiency. 

Allsteel  Office  Equipment 

There  is  a  complete  line  of  Allsteel  office  furniture — desks,  safes, 
tables,  shelving,  and  filing  cabinets.  Allsteel  is  in  use  by  such  firms  as 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  In  olive  green  enamel  or  perfect 
reproductions  of  mahogany  and  oak,  Allsteel  looks  its  part  —  the 
furniture  that  belongs  with  success.  See  the  Allsteel dine  at  the  Allsteel 
store  and  be  convinced.   Send  for  our  88-page  illustrated  catalogue. 
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Photograph  on  the  left  shows 
Allsteel  vertical  files  installed  in 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York.  The  picture  below  shows 
the  Allsteel  four-drawer  letter  file, 
the  strongest  and  most  rigid  file 
made,  with  the  greatest  capacity  for 
the  floor  space  occupied.  Allsteel 
files  with  drawers  loaded  have  been 
tested  to  100,000  operations  before 
any  wear  showed  in  the  patented 
roller  suspension.  Patented  pro- 
gressive roller  suspension  makes  the 
drawers  run  easily  and  smoothly, 
no  matter  how  heavily  loaded. 


Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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ee  thatcJilling¥ 

It  cracks; makes  pinholes 
in  your  window  shades 


Scratch  lightly 
through  the  surface 
of  ordinary  window 
shade  material.  Tiny 
particles  fall  out, 
leaving  countless 
pinholes.  That's  the 
"filling"  of  chalk  or 
clay 


Ordinary  shade— made  with  "filling" 


A  Brcnlin—made  without  "filling" 


TSrenlin  has  no'' filling 

It  wears  and  wears  and  wears! 


The  ordinary  window  shade  is  made 
of  a  loosely  woven  cloth  that  must 
be  filled  to  give  it  weight  and 
smoothness.  This  "filling,"  usu- 
ally a  chalk  or  clay  substance,  soon 
becomes  hard  and  brittle.  Like 
school  chalk,  it  crumbles  easily. 

A  shade  so  made  can't  stand  the 
strain  of  everyday  usage.  When 
the  wind  sucks  and  snaps  it,  the 
brittle  filling  loosens  and  falls  out. 
Cracks  and  pinhole  streaks  appear. 
The  shade  wrinkles  and  sags— is 
soon  ruined! 

The  Brenlin  Window  Shade  is  en- 
tirely different.  Its  base  is  a  material 
so  fine,  so  heavy,  so  tightly  woven 
and  perfect  that  it  needs  no  chalk, 
no  clay,  no  filling  of  any  kind ! 

Instead  of  being  brittle,  Brenlin 
is  soft  and  supple,  yet  always  hangs 
straight  and  smooth.  Brenlin  out- 
wears two  or  three  ordinary  win- 
dow shades.  It  is  the  cheapest 
window  shade  you  can  buy. 

Go  to  the  Brenlin  dealer  in  your 
town.    See  the  many  rich,  mellow 

Ea\t  Side  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  lHaded  with  Brenlin  by  The 
George  I'.  Olle  Company 


colorings  he  has  in  this  long- 
wearing  material  — and  Brenlin 
Duplex,  one  color  on  one  side, 
another  color  on  the  other. 

To  make  sure  you're  getting  gen- 
uine Brenlin,  look  for  the  name 
"Brenlin"  perforated  on  the  edge 
—  when  you  buy  and  when  your 
shades  are  hung.  If  you  don't 
know  where  to  find  Brenlin,  write 
us;  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Upon  request  we'll  send  you, 
free,  a  valuable  booklet  on  how  to 
shade  your  windows  beautifully— 
and,  with  it,  some  actual  samples  of 
Brenlin  in  several  different  colors. 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co.,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  — "The  oldest 
window  shade  house  in  America." 

Factories:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  Branches:  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  and  Oakland,  Calif.  Owner 
of  the  good  will  and  trade  marks  of  the 
Jay  C.  Wemple  Co. 


seemed  to  enjoy  his  own  party  and  to  wish 
others  to  do  likewise. 

All  the  appointments  were  beautifully 
carried  out,  especially  the  flowers  for  the 
cotillon.  As  it  was  spring,  these  were 
largely  lilacs,  and  the  big  bouquets  made 
a  charming  effect  in  the  dancers'  arms. 
They  had  been  brought  in  clothes  baskets 
and  the  latter  were  standing  about  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  circling  pairs.  My  partner 
seized  one  to  lay  my  flowers  in,  and  having 
piled  that  full,  a  second  one  was  brought 
and  also  filled,  thus  leaving  my  arms  and 
chair  free.  As  we  drove  away  in  the  early 
dawn  my  father  was  delighted  with  his 
little  girl's  success,  and  said,  pinching  my 
cheek,  he  would  soon  have  to  hire  a  truck 
for  my  bouquets.  Even  Franz  was  rather 
excited  to  be  hoisting  two  clothes  baskets 
and  tying  them  on  the  top  of  the  legation 
landau,  overflowing  with  flowers,  but  it 
was  my  last  ball  in  Vienna,  and  all  my 
partners  of  the  winter  were  trying  to  show 
their  regret  at  my  departure. 

One  quaint  and  very  attractive  custom 
in  Vienna  was  that  of  the  picnic  balls. 
Either  a  group  of  young  men  or  a  group  of 
young  couples,  anxious  to  repay  kindness 
or  merely  to  do  their  share  of  entertaining, 
clubbed  together,  planned  and  carried  out 
a  ball  in  some  one  of  the  restaurants  or  ho- 
tels, rented  for  the  occasion.  Such  fetes 
were  always  admirably  arranged  in  every 
detail,  with  excellent  supper,  floor  and  gen- 
erally a  perfect  Hungarian  gypsy  band. 
Those  giving  it  considered  their  guests  paid 
them  a  compliment  by  staying  later  than 
was  done  at  private  balls,  and  to  make 
these  parties  a  real  success  one  had  to  take 
one's  morning  coffee  there  before  going 
home  to  bed.  About  the  only  one  of  the 
royalties  who  went  was  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  and  save  the  girls'  chaperons 
no  non dancers  were  asked.  A  few  mothers 
were  invited  to  play  hostess,  and  there 
were  card  tables  to  amuse  such  of  the 
elders  as  cared  for  gaming. 

The  prettiest  feature,  and  one  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else,  was  that  each  young 
man  at  those  balls  supplied  his  own  cotillon 
flowers.  Naturally  each  tried  to  outdo  his 
rivals,  and  it  made  for  very  fine  and  ingen- 
ious bouquets.  The  men  displayed  their 
taste,  and  among  the  girls  one  counted  who 
should  get  the  most.  I  remember  O'Neill, 
who,  in  spite  of  an  Irish  name,  was  the 
Charge  from  Portugal,  had  his  bouquets 
all  of  violets,  and  to  my  joy  a  large  one 
always  came  my  way;  while  young  Count 
Larish  had  always  roses;  and  there  were 
those  who  had  roses  of  one  color  only. 
Others  used  nothing  but  white  or  purple 
lilacs,  or  all  daffodils,  narcissuses  or  valley 
lilies;  and  some  stupid  or  unfortunate  ones 
who  did  not  know  of  this  detail's  impor- 
tance left  their  flowers  to  the  vender's 
taste — and  we  girls  rather  disdained  their 
lack  of  care.  The  smart  Austrian  men's 
club,  the  young  diplomats  and  various 
other  groups  each  gave  functions  that 
season  which  were  among  the  gayest  of 
all.  All  together  I  had  twenty-three  balls 
in  a  few  short  weeks,  besides  many  agree- 
able soirees. 

Diplomatic  Corps  Gossip 

One  of  the  Emperor's  little  grand- 
daughters—the daughters  of  Princess 
Gisela  of  Bavaria,  who  were  twins,  aged 
sixteen — became  engaged  to  the  young 
Archduke  Joseph.  He  was  wealthy  and 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  imperial 
family  living  in  Hungary.  They  seemed 
vastly  in  love  with  one  another,  though 
not  at  all  a  good-looking  pair  of  fiances. 
We  little  realized  that  this  boy  was  to  be 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Austrian  armies 
in  the  great  World  War  twenty-one  years 
later ! 

At  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  also  a 
wedding  at  court,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  much  pomp.  The  Archduchess  Mar- 
garet, a  most  charming  girl,  was  married 
to  the  heir  to  the  Wiirtemberg  throne.  It 
was  an  impressive  and  pretty  ceremony, 
with  a  few  of  the  diplomats  invited  into  a 
loge  of  the  imperial  chapel  to  see  the  pag- 
eant. The  bride  was  well  worth  looking  at, 
for  in  her  long  white  robes  her  tall  slender- 
ness  seemed  particularly  fine,  and  her  deli- 
cate face  was  quite  lovely.  Her  beautiful 
stepmother,  Maria  Theresa,  looked  as 
young  and  radiant  as  usual.  We  heard  the 
imperial  family  thought  the  match  appro- 
priate and  satisfactory,  and  I  wondered  as 


I  watched  the  contracting  parties,  who 
knew  nothing  of  one  another,  if  they  would 
find  even  a  moderate  share  of  happiness  in 
such  a  union.  She  would  be  a  queen  in 
time,  it  was  thought,  but  Margaret's  fate 
was  different,  for  within  a  few  short  years 
she  had  died,  a  victim  to  the  lung  weakness 
which  even  before  her  marriage  had  marked 
her  with  a  fragile  look.  Of  course  the  Em- 
peror, archdukes,  the  court  and  the  guards- 
men assisted  at  these  ceremonies,  but  they 
were  no  longer  new  to  me,  so,  though  I  liked 
the  color  and  the  light,  I  was  not  quite  so 
thrilled  as  I  had  been  at  first. 

I  fancy  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about 
Vienna's  ways  was  handed  about  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Its  members  never  got 
the  true  versions  of  personal  stories,  but 
only  the  somewhat  twisted  accounts  given 
them  by  outside  hangers-on — German 
teachers  and  such,  who  went  from  house  to 
house  circulating  a  good  deal  of  nonsense, 
with  some  truth,  alas!  Various  tales  were 
told  of  the  Archduke  Otto's  dissipations 
and  his  disrespect  for  all  things  serious  in 
life;  how  he  abandoned  his  charming  wife, 
whom  my  mother  liked  extremely  and 
found  always  very  sad;  how  he  had  one 
morning  after  a  drinking  bout  taken  a  ride 
on  horseback  through  the  city,  and  seeing 
a  funeral  had  stopped  it  while,  on  a  bet, 
he  made  a  hurdle  of  the  hearse;  how  even 
the  tolerant  Emperor  had  talked  to  him, 
trying  to  quell  this  unruly  nephew.  We 
heard  it  whispered  also  that  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, the  heir  apparent,  was  much  dis- 
liked; that  the  Emperor  despaired  of 
teaching  him  the  way  to  win  his  subjects. 
Then  we  were  told  the  Empress  was  given 
to  fits  of  depression  which  made  her  quite 
abnormal  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  There 
was  endless  gossip  also  as  to  the  vices  in  the 
circles  of  high  finance. 

Prince  Philip  of  Coburg 

After  whispering  over  all  this  the  talkers 
would  straighten  up  and  someone  would 
say  with  great  decision:  "I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it!  That  person  doesn.'t  look  as  if 
he  did  such  things;  and  people  exaggerate 
so.  Still,  they  do  say" — and  the  whispering 
would  begin  anew. 

When  we  came  home  my  mother  would 
ask  my  father  if  he  thought  that  story  they 
had  been  told  was  true,  and  he  tolerantly 
would  say:  "Well,  I  don't  know;  but  if  it 
is  there  isn't  anything  we  can  do  about  it." 
And  so  the  question  would  drop. 

One  family  whose  members  kept  tongues 
wagging  was  that  of  Prince  Philip  of  Co- 
burg, who  took  high  place  at  court  when 
he  chose  to  appear  there  as  visiting  royalty. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  important-looking 
man,  about  forty-five,  handsome  still, 
though  somewhat  heavy.  He  wore  his  uni- 
form with  great  elegance  and  received  with 
amiability  at  the  splendid  parties  which  he 
gave.  He  was  rather  above  medium  height, 
with  thin  close-cropped  hair,  a  clipped 
beard,  an  aquiline  nose  and  very  keen, 
clever  and  amused  eyes.  He  was  very  in- 
telligent and  cultivated,  an  admirable 
talker,  well  up  on  all  questions  of  the  day. 
I  do  not  remember  why  he  chose  Vienna  to 
live  in,  but  I  fancy  there  must  have  been 
an  excellent  reason.  He  was  connected 
with  both  England  and  Germany  through 
the  Coburg  family,  and  he  had  French 
royal  blood  through  his  mother,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  King  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  connected  with  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tria, too,  by  his  wife,  who  was  the  elder 
sister  of  the  widowed  Austrian  Crown 
Princess  Stephanie.  He  seemed  to  know 
all  sorts  of  interesting  secrets,  diplomatic 
as  well  as  personal,  and  he  had  great  ca- 
pacities, yet  apparently  he  did  nothing 
much  but  shoot,  collect  books  and  talk.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  intriguing  overmuch, 
and  he  was  not  popular,  but  apparently 
did  not  care.  He  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  dead  Crown  Prince,  and 
was  with  him  at  the  party  where  Rudolf 
and  the  Vetsera  had  died.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  one  saw  little  of  him  at  court.  My 
father  and  he  had  many  a  long  talk,  how- 
ever, and  the  former  maintained  that  Prince 
Philip  was,  in  spite  of  his  defects,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personalities  he  had  met 
abroad.  For  some  time,  even  after  we  re- 
turned to  America,  letters  were  exchanged 
between  them. 

Now  and  again  an  official  function  was 
given  at  the  Coburg  palace.  It  was  a  huge, 
(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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Reduce  Your  Fire  Hazard 

with  This  Simple  Printed  Form 


THE  fire  loss  in  this  country  would  not  be  3300,000,000 
a  year  if  more  thought  were  given  to  fire  prevention. 
The  simple  printed  form  shown  here  offers  one  good  way 
of  fighting  a  fire  before  it  starts. 

Put  this  form  into  use  in  your  factory  or  store.  Each 
Monday  have  every  department  head  or  foreman  detail  a 
man  to  act  as  Fire  Inspector. 

When  this  man  has  found  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the  form,  he  has  a  good  idea  of  what  fire  prevention  means. 

By  the  time  all  the  men  in  the  department  have  taken 
their  turn,  you  will  have  just  that  many  alert  fire  inspectors 
continuously  on  watch. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  Hammermill  Portfolio 


containing  this  form  and  others,  printed  on  Hammermill 
Bond. 

You'll  find  these  forms  interesting  and  valuable.  Also, 
they  will  show  you  the  quality  of  Hammermill  Bond — its 
strength,  cleanness,  uniformity — and  the  12  colors  besides 
white  in  which  it  is  made. 

This  variety  of  color  is  important — it  enables  you  to  give 
distinctive  colors  to  your  forms,  so  that  they  receive  prompt 
attention,  and  are  correctly  routed  and  filed. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest-priced  standard  bond 
paper  on  the  market,  and  the  most  widely-used  paper  in  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  big  business  houses  use  it  for  all  their 
printing  needs. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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Designs  copyrighted  by  G.  W.  Co. 


No.  HZ— Platinum  and  18it.  white  gold,  $300 
No.  113— Platinum,  $1,200 


No.  Ill— Platinum,  finest  quality  <^5J>  diamonds,  $2,500 


No.  114— Platinum,  $1,200 
No.  115— Platinum,  $1,400 


Treasures  that  would  have  Cjharmed 
the  J5air  )Gfa6ies  of  Venice 


O  the  great  ladies  of  old  Venice, 
promenading  in  the  shadow  of 
St.  Mark's  or  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges,  famous  craftsmen 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  guilds  were  wont  to 
bring  their  finest  works. 

Watchmakers,  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  vied 
with  one  another  to  adorn  the  fair  ladies  of  that  day. 

To  the  women  of  today  Gruen  craftsmen  bring 
wrist  watches  of  wondrous  designs  in  gold  and 
platinum — wristlets  sparkling  with  full-cut  dia- 
monds, wristlets  chased  with  beautiful  handwork 
or  inlaid  with  enamel,  wristlets  of  rich  simplicity. 

Gruen  Wristlets  are  made  by  a  modern  guild  of 
watchmakers — many  of  them  the  descendants  of  the 
old  guild  masters,  all  of  them  actuated  by  the  same 
ideals,  the  same  love  of  fine  craftsmanship,  as  ob- 
tained in  the  ancient  guildhalls. 

Old  world  skill  and  new  world  methods 

At  Madre-Biel,  Switzerland,  these  skilled  crafts- 
men, with  the  aid  of  American  machinery,  fashion 
the  movements.  And  on  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati, 
is  the  American  workshop  where  the  movements 
are  finally  adjusted  and  fitted  into  beautiful 
handwrought  cases — a  real  service  workshop, 
as  well,  where  standardized  duplicate  repair 


parts  may  be  obtained  promptly  by  any  jeweler  in 
America. 

Youmaysee  the  Gruen  Watches  at  one  of  the  1,200 
jewelers' ,  the  best  stores  in  each  locality,  to  whom 
the  sale  is  confined.  Look  for  the  Gruen  Guild 
Service  Emblem  displayed  byall  Chartered  Agencies. 

The  one  thing  to  look  for  first 
In  women's  watches,  especially,  it  is  well  to 


a  movement  for  real  timekeeping  service  in  such 
beauty  of  dress  as  most  delights  your  fancy. 

W nte  for  the  Gruen  Guild  Exhibit 

A  book  of  Etchings  and  Photographic  Plates  show- 
ing Gruen  Guild  Watches  for  men  and  women 
will  be  sent  if  you  are  sincerely  interested. 

Uniform  established  prices:  Dietrich  Gruen  Precision 
Models,  $300  to  $850;  Ultrathin  Models,  $275  to  $725; 
Very-Verithin  Models,  $65  to  $350;  Verithin  Models, 
$65  to  $350;  Thin  Models,  $25  to  $80;  Men's  Strap 
Models,  $25  to  $225;  Ladies'  Wrist  Watches,  $27.50 
to  $275. 

Individual  all  platinum  or  platinum  and  white  gold  pieces 
in  various  shapes— set  with  finest  cut  diamonds  obtain- 
able— <*£>  quality,  from  $125  to  $6,000. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild,  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Canadian  Branch;  Toronto 
Masters  in  the  art  of  watchmaking  since  1874 

Service  Workshops,  Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild,  Time 
Bill,  Cincinnati,  where  the  jeweler's  watchmaker 
can  obtain  standardized  duplicate  parts  promptly 


remember  that  not  every  Swiss  watch  is  a  Gruen. 
Look  for  the  Gruen  name  on  the  dial.  Then  you 
will  get  a  product  of  the  genuine  guild  spirit,  with 
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dark,  forbidding  pile — rich  but  ugly  in 
effect,  and  of  a  bad  period.  As  one  entered 
one  was  surprised  by  the  height  of  the  im- 
pressive stairs,  and  on  every  step  stood  two 
retainers,  one  at  each  side,  in  the  family 
hussar  uniform,  we  were  told.  It  was  of 
Empire  mode,  and  these  two  long  lines  of 
men  were  most  effective.  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase  Prince  Philip  received  alone,  and 
made  us  feel  most  welcome.  He  told  us 
if  we  would  turn  to  the  right  we  might 
find  the  princess.  We  did  so,  and  found 
Princess  Louise  sitting  in  one  end  of  the 
great  salon  with  her  sister,  while  various 
vague  guests,  who  had  spoken  their  good 
evenings,  were  looking  uncomfortable  and 
edging  toward  the  doors. 

The  two  sisters  looked  much  alike.  Both 
had  hair  much  frizzed,  the  color  of  spun 
gold.  Both  had  beautiful  skin,  fair  and 
with  rosy  cheeks,  and  both  had  very  hand- 
some figures  and  dressed  in  the  height  of 
the  fashion,  becomingly.  Stephanie  was 
known  to  have  had  a  miserable  existence 
until  her  widowhood,  and — rather  unjustly, 
because  of  Rudolf's  popularity — she  was 
made  to  bear  some  blame  for  his  end.  One 
felt  she  had  suffered  from  this,  while,  per- 
haps from  a  fear  of  criticism,  she  was  timid 
to  excess.  It  made  her  always  try  to  get 
into  a  corner,  away  from  everyone.  I  felt 
a  keen  sympathy  for  her,  her  smile  was  so 
strained;  yet  really  she  was  glad  to  talk  a 
little,  and  always  said  something  gentle 
and  amiable.  I  was  told  the  Emperor  was 
very  friendly  to  his  poor  daughter-in-law 
and  tried  to  help  her  in  various  ways;  but 
on  the  whole  her  life  was  both  sad  and  very 
dull  and  empty — until  she  in  later  life 
made  it  over  by  marrying  again .  Her  sister 
was  said  to  be  content  with  her  finery  and 
the  gay  life  she  led.  Her  husband,  Prince 
Philip  of  Coburg,  did  not  seem  either  for 
or  against  her,  but  quite  indifferent;  and 
when  he  spoke  of  her  it  was  with  perfect 
amiability.  I  fancy  he  had  once  looked  her 
over  perhaps  and  decided  that  though  they 
had  no  single  subject  of  interest  in  common 
she  was  entirely  presentable  and  undis- 
turbing  as  an  element  in  his  life. 

When  the  rooms  filled  at  their  party  the 
prince  left  his  place  at  the  stairhead  and 
moved  among  his  guests,  stopping  to  speak 
with  a  group  here  and  there — a  charming 
host,  smiling  and  gracious.  The  main  part 
of  the  gathering  listened  to  a  fine  program 
of  music  in  the  big  ballroom.  I  sat  in  a 
room  at  the  rear  and  he  asked  me  in  passing 
where  were  my  parents,  and  said  he  was 
looking  for  them  to  take  them — and  me  if 
I  would  like  to  go — to  see  his  mother.  I 
showed  him  where  my  parents  stood,  and 
joined  them  with  him  after  a  word  of  ex- 
cuse to  my  companions.  He  took  us  all 
then  through  a  suite  of  rooms  to  where,  at 
the  end,  in  a  smaller  and  more  intimate 
apartment,  sat  his  mother. 

The  Daughter  of  Louis  Philippe 

She  was  a  most  picturesque  figure.  A 
lace  cap  much  beruffled  covered  her  head 
of  white  hair,  elaborately  and  most  care- 
fully dressed;  her  strong  face  had  massive 
features  and  sharp  quick  eyes,  still  very 
piercing  and  intelligent.  Her  figure  stand- 
ing must  have  been  majestic,  for  even  sit- 
ting she  was  straight  and  strong  looking. 
She  wore  a  gown  of  dark  rich  silk  or  bro- 
cade, with  some  beautiful  lace  about  the 
neck  and  wrists,  and  a  few  fine  jewels  in  old 
mountings,  and  near  her,  against  her  little 
sofa,  leaned  a  thick  cane  with  a  crook 
handle  meant  really  to  lean  on;  I  believe 
she  was  a  victim  of  gout.  Evidently  her 
son  bowed  down  to  this  old  lady's  will,  and 
her  face  and  manner  well  became  her  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  capable  managers 
in  Europe.  She  was  just  saying  she  was  too 
old  to  see  many  people  or  to  appear  at  a 
party,  and  so  she  sat  back  comfortably  in 
,  her  quiet  salon  with  such  people  as  her  son 
'  fared  to  present  being  brought  in  to  her. 
|  Her  talk  was  to  the  point,  and  her  ques- 
tions were  sudden  and  concise. 

Some  two  or  three  people  who  had  been 
'.with  her  took  their  leave  when  we  came  in. 
'Then  she  turned  to  us,  and  spoke  to  my 
1  parents  of  how  she  had  heard  so  much 
I  of  America  from  her  father,  King  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  found  a  welcome  in  the 
lUnited  States  while  he  was  a  wandering 
jexile,  and  she  made  one  or  two  inquiries  as 
| to  how  this  or  that  place  had  developed; 
and  if  we  had  ever  been  here  or  there.  She 
^poke  of  my  grandfather,  asked  some  ques- 
tion* about  him. 

Finally  she  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  You 
have  brought  your  little  girl  out  to  Vienna. 
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Do  you  like  it  here?  Do  you  have  a  pleas- 
ant time?"  I  made  some  banal,  acquies- 
cent answer  and  she  continued:  "Well, 
you  would;  you  look  made  to  enjoy  life." 
Some  other  people  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  the  old  lady,  turning  back  to  my 
parents,  ended  our  visit  to  her  with  a  few 
pleasant  words,  short  and  energetic,  like 
her  gestures,  and  always  to  the  point. 

As  we  wandered  off,  leaving  our  places  to 
the  newcomers,  my  mother  told  me  I  must 
remember  this  presentation  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  French  King,  and  my  father 
added:  "You  won't  see  many  old  ladies 
like  that,  pet.  Even  now  she  keeps  all 
Europe  busy  watching  her,  and  she  has  a 
great  brain  and  wields  much  power." 

On  the  way  home  in  the  carriage  my 
parents  spoke  of  her  again ;  and  of  her  sec- 
ond son,  Ferdinand,  who  was  about  then, 
or  shortly  afterward,  placed  in  Bulgaria 
by  his  mother's  will  and  influence.  Many 
people  criticized  Ferdinand  more  than  they 
did  his  elder  brother,  telling  of  his  many 
faults,  but  he  won  his  way  and  played  a 
great  role  in  European  politics  until  the 
World  War.  If  Princess  Clementine  had 
lived  long  enough  she  would  have  enjoyed 
thoroughly  watching  his  star  rise,  finally 
seeing  him  the  Bulgarian  czar  and  a  great 
factor  in  European  affairs. 

A  Princess  and  Her  Lipstick 

There  was  another  character  in  Vienna 
whom  I  saw  and  to  whose  house  I  often 
went — Princess  Pauline  Metternich,  unique 
in  her  generation.  She  was  at  that  time 
about  fifty  years  old,  and  still  possessed  a 
very  fine  figure.  Otherwise  her  appearance 
was  more  remarkable  than  beautiful,  and 
she  did  her  best  to  live  up  to  her  reputation 
for  intelligence  and  eccentricity.  Her  eve- 
ning dresses  were  always  of  bright  hues, 
preferably  green  or  yellow;  she  wore  large 
aigrets,  at  different  angles  from  anyone 
else's,  and  had  splendid  jewels,  which  she 
wore  in  quantities.  Her  face  was  worth 
studying — large  restless  eyes  which  saw 
everything,  and  could  be  very  sympa- 
thetic or  humorous,  reflecting  her  passing 
impulse;  a  short  nose  with  an  amusing  tilt, 
and  a  very  large  thick-lipped  mouth,  with  a 
quick  generous  laugh  always  ready,  as  well 
as  a  funny  story  or  witty  repartee.  The 
mouth  was  exaggerated  by  brilliant  red 
paint,  not  only  on  the  lips  but  all  round 
them,  augmenting  the  size  of  this  feature 
beyond  all  bounds,  otherwise  one  had  no 
impression  of  artificial  make-up.  Tremen- 
dously smart  in  her  clothes  and  houses  and 
turnouts,  this  quaint  princess  was  a  figure 
as  well  known  to  the  Vienna  populace  as 
was  the  Emperor  himself.  She  organized, 
planned  and  carried  through  all  their  public 
charities,  and  whether  it  was  Old  Vienna 
of  the  Middle  Ages  reconstructed  and  set 
up  in  the  Prater  for  strangers  from  all  four 
corners  of  the  globe  to  come  and  see,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  great  public  ball 
for  a  minor  charity,  Princess  Pauline  Met- 
ternich's  genius  invented  and  carried 
through  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, with  all  the  world  of  her  city 
ready  to  work  and  play  under  her  influence. 

She  had  her  relations,  as  her  rank  and 
blood  indicated,  at  court  and  among  the 
aristocrats;  and  besides  the  high  finance, 
the  Jewish  circles,  the  bourgeois  and  the 
small  shopkeeper  knew  her  well.  She  helped 
each  in  turn,  spoke  the  patois  in  its  broad- 
est form,  and  had  a  cheery  word  for  every- 
one. On  the  Ring  or  in  the  Prater,  where 
she  drove  out  in  an  extra-large  and  high 
victoria  swung  on  big  springs,  with  mag- 
nificent horses,  and  lackeys  in  knee 
breeches,  the  crowds  stopped  to  see  her 
pass,  and  doffed  their  hats.  All  the  inter- 
esting foreigners  who  came  to  town  found 
their  way  to  her  with  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, and  they,  as  well  as  every  kind  of 
person  in  Vienna's  varied  strata,  were  seen 
at  her  agreeable  parties.  She  knew  how  to 
entertain  the  Emperor,  the  court  and  all 
society  and  keep  the  function  from  stiff- 
ness; and  another  evening  six  or  eight 
would  gather  about  her  tea  table  infor- 
mally, sure  of  brilliant  conversation. 

The  princess  was  admittedly  a  genius, 
and  her  light  shone  very  brightly  on  the 
background  of  Vienna's  rather  narrow- 
minded  society.  In  her  work  she  was  ably 
seconded  by  her  quiet,  well-bred  and  charm- 
ing daughter,  Princess  Clementine  Metter- 
nich, who  apparently  was  in  no  way  like 
her  mother,  but  shunned  a  prominent  role, 
though  she  had  many  friends  and  much 
intelligence.  The  old  prince  depended  a 
good  deal  on  his  daughter,  was  most  ami- 
able in  showing  interest  in  his  wife,  but  one 
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fancied  he  was  rather  fatigued-looking  at 
times,  and  a  little  vague  as  to  what  she 
might  do  next.  He  was  her  own  uncle.  He 
had  therefore  seen  Princess  Pauline  grow 
up,  and  I  fancy  he  had  no  cause  to  regret 
his  match,  for  she  had  been  a  great  succesi 
wherever  he  had  placed  her,  especially  in 
Paris,  where  the  Austrian  Emperor  had 
sent  Prince  Metternich  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  At  that  post  he 
had  done  good  work,  it  was  said,  and  the 
princess  had  taken  a  unique  position,  had 
become  the  intimate  friend  of  Eugenie,  and 
had  driven  boredom  once  and  for  all  from 
the  life  of  the  French  court. 

I  never  heard  of  but  a  single  failure  on 
the  part  of  Princess  Metternich,  and  the 
tale  of  this  was  repeated  about  Vienna  as 
typical  not  only  of  her  daring  but  of  the 
Austrian  aristocrats'  unbending  attitude 
about  certain  things.  Baron  Rothschild 
and  his  very  pretty  wife  wished  to  make 
their  way  in  the  society  of  the  gay  capital; 
and  Princess  Metternich,  whom  they  knew, 
took  upon  herself  to  try  the  ground  before 
they  made  a  venture.  She  went  to  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  who  was  to  give  a  large 
soiree. 

"  Will  you  let  me  bring  my  friends  Baron 
and  Baroness  Rothschild?"  she  asked. 

"But  I  don't  know  them;  and,  besides, 
if  I  asked  them  they  would  invite  me  in  re- 
turn; and  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  their 
house  or  meet  their  friends,"  answered  the 
old  prince. 

"I  will  see  that  you  meet  them  before- 
hand. They  are  Jews,  but  if  you  ever  went 
to  their  house  you  would  meet  no  Jews 
there." 

"Then,  my  dear  Pauline,  if  I  could  go  to 
the  Rothschilds'  house  and  meet  no  Jews, 
tell  me  why  people  should  come  to  my 
house  and  meet  Jews,"  was  the  final  and 
decisive  reply. 

The  story  was  much  repeated.  In  the 
end,  though,  the  Rothschilds,  I  believe, 
went  to  court,  and  though  they  made  many 
friends  and  were  received  by  a  number  of 
the  broader-minded  Austrians  and  most  of 
the  diplomats,  they  were  blockaded  by  the 
group  of  Liechtensteins,  Schwarzen bergs, 
and  so  on,  who  formed  the  ultra-powerful 
group  at  the  top  of  society.  The  little 
baroness,  who  was  both  pretty  and  charm- 
ing, seemed  rather  crushed;  and  before  we 
left  Vienna  she  died,  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tressing illness.  We  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  Rothschilds,  and  liked  her  as  much  as 
she  and  her  sister,  the  lovely  Madame  Eph- 
russi,  had  both  been  liked  in  Paris  society. 

Farewells  to  Vienna 

I  had  enjoyed  my  Vienna  season  thor- 
oughly, and  had  danced  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. Aside  from  this,  I  had  seen  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  had 
made  a  number  of  warm  friends.  At  six- 
teen one  becomes  easily  attached,  and  I 
felt  I  belonged  to  these  Viennese  whose  lan- 
guage I  spoke  and  among  whom  I  had 
grown  up.  It  caused  me  sincere  and  deep 
distress  when  we  began  to  pack  and  when 
we  moved  to  the  hotel  and  the  household 
furniture  was  returned  to  cases  from  which 
four  years  before  it  had  been  taken.  At  the 
hotel  daily  there  were  numbers  of  kindly 
people  who  came  to  say  good-by,  and  then 
came  again,  seeing  we  were  to  remain  still 
for  a  week  or  so.  I  was  very  tearful  over 
abandoning  my  share  of  these  nice  friends 
and  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that 
never  again  should  I  feel  at  home  any- 
where or  establish  relations  such  as  these. 

At  last  the  day  of  departure  came,  and 
we  went  to  the  station  in  the  same  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  same  Franz  who  had 
met  us  there  early  one  morning  more  than 
four  years  ago.  Franz  was  in  tears,  and 
I  was  nearly  so.  My  parents  also  were  sad 
to  leave  what  had  been  to  them  a  very 
pleasant  post.  Flowers  and  sweets  were 
brought  to  us  in  quantities;  many  Austrian 
friends  were  there  to  see  us  off,  and  nearly 
all  the  colleagues  came  in  a  large  crowd. 
There  was  great  excitement,  and  as  we 
pulled  out  of  the  station  waving  hats  and 
sounds  of  good  wishes  were  our  last  impres- 
sions of  the  gay  capital. 

We  traveled  slowly  to  London  and  then 
took  the  steamer  for  home.  The  sea  was 
gentler  with  us  in  July  than  it  had  been  in 
early  March,  1889,  and  this  fine  weather 
promised  us  real  enjoyment  in  the  voyage, 
and  gave  us  a  lingering  pleasure  in  our 
experience  which  was  delightful.  We  were 
carrying  back  many  pleasant  memories. 
Besides  to  Vienna,  my  parents  had  been  to 
Hungary  for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
(Concluded  on  Page  119) 
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$1,000,000  a  Day 
To  Feed  Rats! 

That's  the  estimate  of  U.  S. 
health  officials.  You  pay  part  of  it. 

Rats  destroy  vast  quantities  of 
food  and  property.  They  #start 
many  serious  fires. 

Bubonic  plague,  cancer,  leprosy 
and  other  diseases  are  spread  by 
rats.  Help  end  this  menace. 

Rkr  com 

25c         50c  $1.00 

Sure  death  to  Rats,  Mice, 
Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Squirrels. 
Never  causes  odor.  Money-back 
guarantee  stamped  on  every  pack- 
age.   

TO  THE  PUBLIC:  Wt  mggtst  jmt  male  sure  mr 
guarantee  sticker  is  on  pad  igr. 


Red  Wing 
Powder 

in  the  "Round  Bellows  Box 
with  Red  and  Yellow  Label' ' 

lOc  25c 

Kills  flies,mosquitoes,  moths, 
roaches,  waterbugs,  fleas,  bed- 
bugs,ants, red  ants,  lice,chicken 
lice,  certain  plant  lice. 

Never  loses  strength.  Harm- 
less to  humans  and  animals. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  Round 
Bellows  Box  with  Red  and 
Yellow  Label. 


For  Sale  at  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware, 
Grocery  and  General  Stores  Everywhere. 


agents  and  salesmen  wanted 

Botanical  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  U..  S.  A. 
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A  Genuine  Calfskin  Shoe 
on  a  Pre -War  Basis 

This  "Crest"  Regal  is  now  priced  at  $10.  For  years  before 
the  war,  shoes  of  equal  value  with  the  "Crest"  sold  at 
$10  and  up.  The  quality  of  the  "Crest"  is  the  quality  you 
have  hardly  seen  since  war  broke  out.  Not  five  per  cent 
of  all  the  shoes  in  America  were  ever  made  of  leather  of 
such  superb  grade. 

( (  — Black   or   Russet,    in   that   genuine  Calfskin 

C  y^jYCSV  you  used  to  get  before  the  war.  Sole  of  genuine 
White  Oak  Tannage.  White  Oak  is  the  good  old'fashioned  tannage  that  makes 
perfect  sole  leather  out  of  perfect  hides.  Linings  and  trimmings  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  Workmanship  Regal  in  every  particular.  Style  fresh,  crisp,  JM  f\ 
to  the  minute.  -L  \J 

Made  possible  by  Regal's  program  of  making  and  selling 
many  pairs  of  fine  shoes  with  only  a  conservative  profit 
on  each  pair. 

Sixty  %cKl  Stores  in  REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY  Agency  Stares 

the  ijrtttt  Metropolitan  in  other 

268  SUMMER  ST.,   BOSTON,  MASS.  Cities  and  Towns 
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(Concluded  from  Page  117) 

of  the  King's  coronation,  and  seemed  to 
think  those  fetes  more  splendid  than  any- 
thing Vienna  had  produced.  They  had 
been  to  Rome  and  there  were  received  by 
both  the  Pope  and  the  King;  and  finally 
they  had  spent  a  few  days  in  Paris  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  had 
given  them  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
a  number  of  interesting  French  people, 
among  whom  they  themselves  had  made 
such  a  fine  place. 

Besides  these  social  trips  made  by  them- 
selves alone  they  had  taken  us  children 
over  much  of  Western  Europe,  and  my 
father  had  personally  planned  these  jour- 
neys so  we  should  get  all  that  was  educa- 
tional from  our  wanderings.  His  own 
earlier  travels,  his  knowledge  of  history, 
architecture  and  art,  and  his  intensely 
alive  mind  made  these  studies  vivid  and 
interesting.  He  drew  our  attention  to  all 
that  was  worth  while,  whether  in  light 
vein  or  of  a  serious  nature.  My  mother 
was  generally  anxious  to  rest  during  these 
trips  as  much  as  possible,  and  my  brother 
was  still  very  young  to  go  sightseeing  con- 
tinuously, so  often  I  found  myself  my 
father's  only  companion  on  expeditions 
which  we  undertook.  I  was  as  strong  as  he, 
and  my  absorption  in  his  favorite  interests 
was  equal  to  his  own.  I  was  just  of  an  age 
to  understand  enough  and  follow  him  bliss- 
fully. One  trip  took  us  to  Naples  in  winter, 
where,  as  my  brother  had  been  ill,  we  spent 
a  month  sunning  ourselves,  though  the 
wind  even  there  seemed  cold.  We  visited 
all  the  delightful  points  about  the  city, 
however,  and  I  had  a  horrid  fright  in  climb- 
ing Vesuvius,  at  that  time  in  eruption. 
Our  little  invalid  regained  his  strength,  and 
we  returned  slowly  to  Vienna  by  way  of 
Rome  and  Florence,  making  a  lovely  trip 
through  the  spring. 

A  Chance  Meeting  With  the  King 

Another  time  we  journeyed  through 
Styria  and  Bohemia,  stopping  off  at  Ischl 
and  at  Prague,  and  from  there  going  into 
Bavaria,  visiting  also  as  we  wandered  on 
toward  the  north  a  number  of  the  pictur- 
esque small  German  cities  so  rich  in 
history,  old  buildings  and  museums;  Augs- 
burg, with  its  streets  still  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Nuremberg,  still  more  perfect  in  the 
art  of  that  period;  and  all  the  small  Ger- 
man rococo  courts:  Weimar,  with  the 
Goethe  traditions;  the  Wartburg,  with 
memories  of  Saint  Elizabeth  and  the  fa- 
mous singing  contest;  Coburg  and  Han- 
over, with  English  and  German  history 
interwoven;  Potsdam,  with  its  stories  of 
Frederick  and  Voltaire,  and  later  palaces 
of  Bismarck's  and  the  imperial  times;  Ber- 
lin, Kiel  and  Hamburg;  Liibeck  and 
Bremen,  the  free  cities.  Then  we  went  on 
by  boat  to  Copenhagen,  and  there  looked 
on  the  scenes  where  Hamlet  lived,  and  felt 
the  vikings  near;  then  back  into  Holland 
and  Belgium,  with  their  spick-and-span 
cities,  their  quaint  beauty  of  architecture 
and  their  art  treasures.  Finally  up  the 
Rhine  by  boat  we  traveled,  stopping  off  at 
numerous  cities,  visiting  castle,  museum, 
church,  palace  and  battlefield  with  equal 
enthusiasm. 

I  loved  it  all,  and  the  stories  my  father 
had  to  tell  were  thrilling.  He  knew  the 
primitive  legends,  as  well  as  the  statistics 
which  he  absorbed  from  the  guide  book, 
and  he  passed  on  all  this  lore  to  us.  He 
knew  the  tales  of  Hans  Sachs  and  cf  the 
Lorelei,  and  equally  those  of  the  battle- 
grounds near  Metz.  He  loved  all  the 
ground  we  covered,  and  enjoyed  any  small 
discomfort  we  had  to  face  when  off  the 
beaten  track.  We  found  we  liked  the  varied 
hotels  and  fare  as  much  as  he,  and  we  occu- 
pied some  very  amusing  quarters  in  vague 
small  German  towns,  where  people  were 
unused  to  foreigners;  and  where,  even  if 
sometimes  food  was  very  queer,  the  beds 
were  of  fine  eld  mahogany  and  our  rooms 
were  scrupulously  clean,  with  gay  cre- 
tonnes and  neat  pillowcases,  often  trimmed 
with  hand-crocheted  or  bobbin  lace.  It  was 
hard  to  say  just  what  we  most  enjoyed:  the 
beautiful  Schwarzwald  and  the  Thiiringer- 
wald,  the  beauty  of  Gothic  cathedral  archi- 
tecture, the  laces  made  round  these  piles, 
the  treasures  in  the  Green  Rooms  of  Dres- 
den's huge  museum,  the  primitive  paintings 
of  Memling,  Durer,  Holbein  and  Ten  Eyck, 
the  later  glories  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and 
Vandyke,  or  the  market  places  with  their 
small  carta  and  gay  colors.  Old  Dutch  and 
German  facades  made  one  fancy  that 
among  the  picturesquely  dressed  good- 
natured  people  Faust  or  Marguerite  or 


Hans  Sachs  and  his  guild's  members  might 
step  out.  It  seemed  easy  to  meet  Lohengrin 
and  Elsa,  or  Tannhauser  or  Elizabeth  on 
any  of  those  green  hills  with  castles. 

This  was  before  the  day  of  motors,  be- 
fore also  the  time  when  ancient  walls  and 
fortifications  had  been  thrown  down  to 
make  room  for  modern  boulevards.  Tour- 
ists went  on  foot  then  or  in  whatever  was 
the  national  horse  conveyance,  and  they 
were  easily  content  with  the  food  of  each 
country  and  one  candle  to  light  them  to 
bed.  So  we  learned  to  drink  beer  and 
eat  Schinkenbrod  with  perfect  satisfaction; 
and  even  to  take  Compot  with  meat.  I 
never  learned,  though,  to  like  the  Ger- 
mans' table  manners.  It  sounded,  at  some 
of  the  long  table  d'hote  tables,  as  if  a  lot  of 
animals  were  feeding  from  a  trough,  and 
where  there  was  the  possibility  of  it  we 
tried  to  eat  before  or  after  the  natives. 

On  one  of  our  trips  we  stopped  over  at 
Ostend  for  a  few  hours  between  trains,  and 
went  strolling  along  the  broad  beach  walk 
among  the  gay  throng  there.  Coming  from 
the  opposite  direction  toward  us  we  saw 
the  tall  figure  of  King  Leopold,  surrounded 
by  several  gentlemen.  He  advanced  with 
long  slow  strides,  towering  above  the  peo- 
ple on  the  walk,  and  they  all  turned  out 
and  stood  making  way  and  bowing  as  he5 
passed.  We  did  as  the  others.  His  roving 
eye  stopped  on  our  small  group  of  four,  to 
which  his  attention  was  probably  attracted 
by  the  fact  that  while  everyone  else  was  in 
light  summer  clothes  we  were  just  off  the 
train,  and  wore  dark  costumes.  He  glanced 
keenly  at  my  father,  stopped  instantly, 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  then,  calling  my 
father  by  name:  "What  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing," he  said  with  a  very  amiable  smile. 
"How  long  are  you  to  be  here?  Will  you 
introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Grant?  And  are 
these  your  children?" 

He  spoke  with  each  of  us  a  little;  said 
his  daughters  had  written  him  of  my  par- 
ents, and  how  much  they  were  liked  in 
Vienna,  and  asked  a  few  questions  about 
our  trip.  He  was  so  extremely  tall  that  he 
leaned  a  little  over  us  as  he  talked,  and  his 
manner  was  very  democratic.  He  had  mag- 
netism and  was  very  clever  looking,  but  not 
handsome  as  to  face.  His  size  made  him 
quite  majestic,  however,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  ungraceful  or  clumsy.  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  easy  talk  His  Majesty  straight- 
ened up. 

"Well,  I  am  very  sorry  you  do  not  think 
our  Ostend  attractive  enough  to  linger 
here  for  a  little  longer.  I  should  have  en- 
joyed seeing  more  of  you,  but  this  meeting 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  come  again.  Good-by 
and  bon  voyage!" 

He  raised  his  hat  and  passed  on  up  the 
street  in  his  casual,  easy  way.  We  turned, 
to  find  ourselves  the  center  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  idlers,  who  had  gathered  to  hear  the 
King  talk  and  see  the  odd-looking  darkly 
dressed  foreigners  who  knew  His  Majesty. 
We  were  soon  lost  in  the  moving  ranks  of 
people  again  and  went  on  to  find  our  train. 

Back  to  America 

I  think  perhaps,  though  four  years  in 
Europe  broke  up  the  regular  schooling 
which  composes  an  American  education, 
it  gave  me  other  things  quite  as  well  worth 
while,  and  to  my  brother  it  gave  most  of 
these  without  spoiling  his  home  studies,  for 
at  the  time  of  our  return  to  America  he  was 
still  just  under  twelve  years  old,  and  able 
to  take  up  his  work  at  the  right  point  and  in 
the  proper  atmosphere  at  the  right  moment. 

When  we  first  landed  in  New  York  we 
went  at  once  up  to  old  Cranston's  Hotel  on 
the  Hudson,  where  my  grandmother  was 
stopping.  She  was  well,  seemed  delighted 
to  see  us  and  to  have  our  long  sojourn 
abroad  ended.  My  parents  had  made  a  de- 
lightful plan,  which  we  were  to  carry  out 
immediately.  We  were  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  pay  a  lengthy  visit  to  my  mother's 
family.  The  World's  Fair  was  in  full  swing, 
and  my  beautiful  aunt,  Mrs.  Palmer,  was 
president  of  the  woman's  division.  At  a 
time  when  American  women  were  new  at 
the  game  of  civic  work  they  had  obtained 
recognition  in  connection  with  the  World's 


Fair,  and  were  on  their  mettle  to  do  their 
best.  My  aunt  had  accepted  the  presi- 
dency after  some  hesitation.  It  meant 
heavy  physical  labor  in  the  organization 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  move- 
ment, much  entertaining,  office  hours, 
crowds,  meetings,  possible  strained  rela- 
tions, and  many  other  things  my  aunt  did 
not  like;  but  on  the  other  hand  to  carry 
the  effort  through  to  a  successful  finish 
meant  much  glory  to  the  women  of  the 
country,  and  no  one  had  more  qualifica- 
tions, mental,  physical  and  material,  to 
offer.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  elected  and  ac- 
cepted; and  the  Woman's  Building  was 
made  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  the  White 
City  on  the  Lake.  While  the  celebrations 
held  there  and  at  the  lady  president's  splen- 
did home  were  things  to  be  proud  of. 

At  the  World's  Fair 

When  we  reached  Chicago,  in  late  July, 
the  exposition  was  in  full  swing,  and  my 
aunt,  though  tremendously  occupied,  was 
accustomed  to  her  role  and  played  her  part 
easily,  gracefully  and  without  for  an  instant 
being  flurried  or  ever  showing  fatigue.  She 
was  forty-two  then,  and  radiant,  with  fresh 
skin  and  brilliant  eyes,  in  the  prime  of  her 
beauty.  Calm,  amiable,  quick  and  capable, 
she  managed  her  heavy  duties  with  a  gentle 
manner  and  sweet  smile  that  bewitched 
her  aids  and  made  them  doubly  willing  and 
enthusiastic.  She  was  seconded  by  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  women,  too  numerous 
to  name,  but  who  ably  represented  both 
Chicago  and  many  other  cities  in  America. 
There  were  women  who  had  come  from 
abroad  as  well,  bringing  exhibitions  from 
their  far-away  countries.  It  was  a  totally 
new  departure,  this  women's  movement, 
and  everyone  was  watching  it  with  deep 
interest. 

My  mother's  family  were  all  assembled 
in  Chicago  that  summer.  With  their  homes 
open,  all  Chicagoans  were  giving  the  world 
at  large  an  example  of  what  heartfelt  and 
dignified  hospitality  could  be,  and  the 
season  was  very  gay.  Daily  parties  for 
young  people  were  given,  there  were  lunches 
and  dinners  at  the  exhibition  restaurants, 
with  boating  parties  in  the  lagoons  to  see 
the  illuminations.  Sousa's  Band  played, 
and  he  had  composed  his  first  two-steps. 
I  found  old  chums,  little  comrades  of  my 
childhood  visits,  and  we  danced  and  pic- 
nicked. The  city  looked  most  attractive, 
the  great  fair  was  of  dreamlike  beauty,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
my  regrets  for  leaving  Vienna  were  com- 
pletely effaced.  These  young  Americans 
were  delightfully  cordial  boys  and  girls. 
While  I  had  been  abroad  they  were  devel- 
oping, too,  and  now  they  were  all  in  Chi- 
cago on  their  vacations  from  colleges  and 
schools,  and  they  took  me  back  into  their 
midst  as  if  I  had  never  been  absent  during 
four  long  years.  They  were  not  even  very 
curious,  and  asked  no  questions  of  what  I 
had  been  through,  though  in  a  general  way 
I  had  been  educated  abroad  and  that  was 
rather  impressive.  Also  the  girls  thought 
my  foreign  clothes  nice.  Some  of  the  boys 
made  a  little  fun  of  what  they  called  my 
foreign  accent. 

The  elders  in  the  family  were  as  rushed 
as  I  was.  My  parents  were  much  invited, 
though  my  aunt  went  about  little,  except  to 
the  official  functions  at  the  fair  or  those  she 
gave  herself.  She  entertained  a  vast  num- 
ber of  foreigners,  some  royalty,  and  many 
a  foreign  guest,  distinguished  in  the  Euro- 
pean world  of  art,  politics  and  philan- 
thropy. Where  they  could,  the  various 
members  of  my  aunt's  family  gave  her  sup- 
port and  help  in  her  new  duties.  My  uncle, 
Mr.  Palmer,  was  her  enthusiastic  right- 
hand  man,  giving  her  the  benefit  of  his 
great  business  experience  and  doing  all  he 
could  to  lessen  the  strain  of  her  days.  Each 
afternoon  he  drove  his  four-in-hand  to  the 
fair  grounds,  and  brought  her  home  on  the 
box  seat,  with  a  party  of  her  choosing,  so 
she  would  get  the  rest  and  the  fresh  air. 
Round  my  aunt  also  circled  her  four  broth- 
ers, always  ready  to  do  her  bidding. 

One  of  the  most  intensely  interested  peo- 
ple about  was  my  aunt's  old  father.  My 
grandfather,  Mr.  Honore,  blooming  and  in 


his  prime  at  seventy,  was  delighted  with 
everything.  One  of  the  men  who  had  built 
Chicago  before  the  fire  and  rebuilt  the  city 
again  after  the  disaster,  he  had  dreamed  for 
many  years  of  the  home  town  leading  the 
world  through  trouble  into  success.  He 
was  reaping  the  harvest  which  his  faith  had 
sown,  and  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of  the 
sunny,  energetic  old  gentleman  drew  every- 
one's sympathy.  All  the  compliments  paid 
to  the  city,  the  fair  or  his  own  daughter 
were  remembered  and  repeated  to  him,  and 
his  handsome  presence  and  old-fashioned 
courtesy  were  quite  one  of  the  features  of 
that  time. 

My  grandmother,  as  stately  and  beau- 
tiful as  ever,  was  grown  too  fragile  to  circu- 
late much,  but  she  appeared  once  or  twice, 
and  on  each  occasion  dwarfed  all  those 
round  her.  Her  last  appearance  socially— 
though  she  lived  for  another  twenty 
years — was  at  an  evening  reception  given 
for  my  father  and  mother  by  my  Aunt  and 
Uncle  Palmer.  Dressed  in  trailing  black 
embroidered  with  steel,  and  excited  by  the 
effort  of  appearing  in  the  crowd,  she  looked 
ten  years  younger  than  her  age,  with  her 
brilliant  eyes  and  high  color.  The  crowd 
parted  to  watch  her  swaying  graceful  prog- 
ress, while  young  men  as  well  as  old  turned 
eyes  in  admiration  on  her  small  classic 
head,  and  sought  a  word  or  smile  of  recog- 
nition— a  fitting  last  triumph  in  the  social 
world  where  she  had  reigned  for  years. 
After  that  party  she  remarked  quietly  that 
she  would  never  go  out  again  to  any  other, 
and  through  twenty  years  of  life  she  held  to 
her  argument  that  she  was  too  old  and 
delicate  to  show  herself  to  any  but  her 
family  circle. 

That  summer  of  1893  left  none  but  pleas- 
ant memories,  both  of  the  affections  of  the 
family  circle,  still  complete,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  great  World's 
Fair,  and  when  it  was  over  we  left  Chicago 
with  regret,  and  I  had  discovered  that  life 
at  home  was  much  better  than  it  had  been 
in  Vienna. 

Happy  Days  at  West  Point 

At  the  old  hotel  at  Cranston's  we  spent 
a  very  pleasant  autumn  season.  My  grand- 
mother was  there,  also  a  number  of  New 
York  acquaintances  of  my  parents,  and  we 
formed  a  small  and  cheery  circle  who 
danced  of  an  evening  in  the  old-fashioned 
linen-carpeted  parlor.  We  took  long  walks 
into  the  woods  about,  and  made  many  ex- 
cursions to  West  Point  for  the  drills  or  the 
little  parties  arranged  by  old  comrades  of 
my  father.  He  loved  West  Point  and  the 
memories  it  awakened  of  his  early  days 
there,  and  he  took  me  to  the  cadets'  per- 
formances and  explained  them  all,  as  well 
as  he  did  the  souvenirs  and  trophies  in  the 
library  and  the  chapel.  He  showed  me 
where  he,  and  my  grandfather  before  him, 
had  roamed;  and  he  told  me  how  in  the  old 
days  life  had  differed  from  the  present  ways. 
He  and  my  mother  took  me  to  some  of  the 
cadet  hops,  and  were  pleased  that  I  found 
them  as  delightful  as  I  had  balls  at  court; 
and  that  I  soon  had  various  cadet  friends 
and  many  buttons  which  were  given  me 
by  my  partners  as  cotillon  favors.  The 
hops  were  held  at  the  new  mess  just  built, 
and  my  father  felt  much  touched  that  this 
large,  handsome  building  had  been  named 
Grant  Hall,  for  my  grandfather. 

Early  in  October  we  went  to  New  York. 
We  were  very  poor,  my  mother  told  me,  and 
it  would  be  a  painful  experience  after  all 
the  comforts  of  our  Vienna  life  to  settle 
down  as  modestly  as  we  now  must.  Grand- 
mamma had  sold  her  New  York  home  and 
moved  to  Washington  to  settle  there  for  her 
old  age,  so  we  were  to  live  alone,  and  my 
parents  chose  New  York  because  of  a  busi- 
ness opportunity  my  father  might  have 
there,  and  because  my  mother  liked  that 
city.  She  decided  it  was  where  she  wanted 
me  to  make  my  debut  and  to  have  my 
brother  get  his  schooling. 

We  found  a  tiny  three-story  house  in 
West  Seventy-third  Street,  and  my  parents 
took  it  for  the  winter.  It  was  new  and, 
though  so  small,  somehow  the  furniture, 
which  had  come  from  Vienna,  was  crowded 
into  it.  We  spent  a  pleasant  winter  there. 
My  brother  was  settled  at  school  and  though 
I  was  to  have  neither  a  coming-out  tea  nor 
a  ball,  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  any 
parties  to  which  I  was  invited.  I  greatly 
looked  forward  to  an  experience  so  different 
from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  world  in 
Europe  during  the  previous  winter. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Princess  Cantacuzene  The  next  will  appear  ia 
an  early  issue. 
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ROOF  VALUE 


Roof  Value  means  more  than  good 
looks  —  more  than  complete  weather 
protection  — -  more  than  fire  resistance  — 
more  even  than  long  life.  It  means  the 
combination  of  all  these  virtues  in  a 
single  product,  obtainable  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Measured  by  these  high  standards, 
Vulcanite  delivers  real  roof  value.  It  is 
a  true  "Beaver  Quality"  product;  artistic 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  is  not 
only  fire  resisting  but  supremely  indif- 
ferent to  time,  wear  and  the  most  severe 
weather  conditions  as  well.  Roofs  built 
with  Vulcanite  are  therefore  unusually 
long-lived. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Vulcanite 
are  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  styles, 
colors  and  finishes,  all  of  which  have  a 
wide  range  of  usefulness. 


The  complete  line  of  Vulcanite  Roof- 
ings includes  Asphalt  Shingles,  Slabs  and 
Roll  Roofing.  There  is  a  special  style 
and  surface  for  every  roofing  need  and 
every  individual  preference. 

The  same  "Beaver  Quality"  trademark 
that  establishes  the  genuineness  and 
quality  of  Beaver  Board  now  identifies 
all  Vulcanite  Roofings.  It  insures  better 
roofs  —  more  attractive  roofs  —  more  per- 
manent roofs.  It  is  your  assurance  of 
real  roof  value.  You  can  9t  expect  " 'Beaver 
Quality"  results  unless  this  trademark  is 
on  the  roofing  you  buy. 

Vulcanite  Asphalt  Shingles  and  Roll 
Roofings  are  sold  by  lumber  and  build- 
ing material  dealers  everywhere.  If  you 
cannot  locate  a  Vulcanite  dealer  in  your 
locality,  write  to  the  nearest  of  the 
District  Sales  Offices  listed  below. 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 

ROOFING  DIVISION 
Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Thorold,  Ont.,  Canada;  London,  Eng. 
District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver  and  San  Francisco 

Distributors  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Self-Spacing 
Individual  Shingles 

An  exclusive  Vulcanite 
improvement  over  ordi- 
nary straight-edge  shingles 
— automatic  spacing  saves 
time.  Produces  perfectly 
sealed  result,  protected  by 
double  thickness  at  every 
point.  Natural  colored 
crushed  slate  surface,  red 
or  green.  Two  weights: 
Standard  and  Jumbo. 


Hexagon 
Slab  Shingles 

A  distinctive  Vulcanite 
design  having  unusual 
decorative  possibilities. 
Gives  attractive  heavy 
tile  effect  with  double  pro- 
tection at  every  point. 
Made  in  large  slabs  easy 
to  lay  —  automatic  spac- 
ing saves  time.  Surface  in 
natural  colored  crushed 
slate,  red  or  green. 


Standard 
Individual  Shingles 

This  is  the  standard 
straight  edge  shingle. 
More  attractive  and 
longer  lived  than  ordinary 
shingles.  Built  up  with 
tough  fibrous  felt  base, 
saturated  and  coated  with 
Vulcanite  specification  as- 
phalt and  surfaced  with 
natural  colored  crushed 
slate,  red  or  green. 


Four-in-One 
Slab  Shingles 

A  fire-resisting  slab  type 
shingle  which  produces  an 
attractive  individual 
shingle  effect.  Quick  and 
easy  to  lay  with  four 
shingles  spaced  automati- 
cally in  each  slab.  Last- 
ing beauty  produced  by 
natural  colored  crushed 
slate — surface  in  non- 
fading  red  or  green. 


Slate- Surfaced 
Roll  Roofing 

The  highest  type  of 
"Beaver  Quality"  Roll 
Roofing.  Manufactured 
from  the  best  grade  of 
fabric  felt,  saturated  and 
coated  with  Vulcanite 
specification  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  natural  col- 
ored crushed  slate,  red  or 
green.  Two  weights: 
Standard  and  Jumbo. 


Smooth-Surfaced 
Roll  Roofings 

A  complete  line  of  ex 
tremely  durable  an 
weather  resisting  ro 
roofings.  Made  from 
best  rag  felt  saturat 
and  coated  with  standarc 
Vulcanite  specification  as 
phalts  and  surfaced  witl 
talc,  mica  or  sand.  Suppliec 
in  various  weights  to  meel 
every  roll  roofing  need. 


ULCANITE 


BEAVER  QUALITY 
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Made -to -Measure 


Just  as  a  suit  or  dress  is  tailored  to 
fit  your  figure,  so  a  Wagner  Gen- 
erator is  built  to  conform  to  your 
driving  habits. 

Because  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
average  speed  of  city  traffic  is 
between  18  and  22  miles  an  hour, 
the  Wagner  Generator  has  been 
designed  to  deliver  its  maximum 
current  between  these  two  speeds. 

As  you  drive  to  your  office,  or  about 
town  on  business,  the  battery  is 
receiving  the  greatest  possible 
charge  to  counteract  the  drain  of 
frequent  stops  and  starts.  But  you 


do  not  always  travel  on  crowded 
thoroughfares.  Sometimes  you 
drive  at  high  speed  over  open 
country  roads. 

To  insure  against  overcharging,  the 
Wagner  Generator  has  been  de- 
signed to  deliver  a  steadily  decreas- 
ing current  as  the  speed  increases 
above  22  miles  an  hour.  You  may 
travel  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  like 
without  fear  of  overcharging. 

Such  service  is  typical  of  Wagner 
Made-to-Order  products.  You  may 
expect  it  wherever  you  see  the 
Wagner  name  plate. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Branches  and  'Maintenance  Stations: 
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PMOENEX  STUFF  Oi 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


summoned  for  an  interview.  Presently  our 
visitor's  turn  came. 

"Oh,  what  didya  say  your  name  wuz 
again?"  asked  the  young  lady,  almost  cor- 
dial in  her  interest.  "And  what  didya 
wanta  see  Mr.  Smithers  about?" 

Admitted  to  an  inner  sanctum,  Smithers, 
the  salesman,  met  him  on  the  floor,  after 
being  sent  for,  and  asked  suspiciously: 
"What  is  it?" 

If  that  happened  to  be  a  lucky  morning 
for  the  buyer,  he  might  be  permitted  to  look 
at  samples — even  place  a  provisional  or- 
der—even get  part  of  his  order  in  real  goods 
sometime.  Prices  were  not  discussed.  Those 
would  be  on  the  price-prevailing  basis, 
which  meant  that  the  seller  would  fix  them 
some  months  later.  The  only  thing  certain 
was  that  they  would  surely  be  higher  than 
the  buyer  expected.  Quantities  were  ra- 
tioned, so  his  order  would  be  cut  down. 
Whatever  preference  he  might  have  for 
style,  quality  and  such  vague  factors  that 
counted  in  the  past  were  of  no  importance 
in  the  seller's  market.  He  took  what  he 
could  get,  when  he  could  get  it,  and  paid 
anything  for  it,  and  was  glad. 

The  marks  of  war  are  found  in  other 
departments  of  business  organization. 

Once  upon  a  time  corporations  main- 
tained complaint  bureaus,  where  shortcom- 
ings in  goods  and  service  were  attended  to. 
The  public  was  invited  to  bring  in  its  griev- 
ances and  got  a  hearing  and  an  adjustment. 
The  ideal  complaint-department  manager 
was  a  cheerful  fat  man,  incapable  of  grouches 
or  resentment.  Into  his  infinite  good  nature 
people  poured  their  troubles  and  inhibi- 
tions. He  soothed  them,  sympathized  with 
them,  took  their  part  against  the  company, 
pointed  out  some  humorous  side  of  the 
grievance  at  which  they  laughed  with  him. 
Also  he  got  the  facts  of  "the  case,  which  were 
turned  over  to  lean,  serious,  technical  men, 
who  made  proper  adjustments  and  changed 
the  routine  or  organization  if  necessary. 
If  the  corporation  had  no  complaint  bu- 
reau, there  was  probably  a  public-service 
commission  somewhere,  paid  to  listen  to 
grievances  and  bring  the  thick-skinned  cor- 
poration to  time.  But  both  the  complaint 
department  and  the  public-service  corpora- 
tion seem  to  have  disappeared,  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  action  through  either  of  them 
to-day.  The  long-suffering  average  Amer- 
ican, never  much  of  a  kicker  anyway,  has 
learned  to  accept  substandard  service  as 
one  of  the  inevitable  fortunes  of  war.  If  he 
complains,  and  anybody  takes  the  trouble 
to  answer  him  at  all,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
"Aw — what  can  we  do  about  it?" 

The  Wine  Agent  Spirit 

Once  upon  a  time  business  paid  much 
attention  to  correspondence.  Handy  man- 
uals told  how  to  write  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness letter  and  infused  the  spirit  and  service 
of  the  house  into  daily  correspondence. 
To-day  business  correspondence  is  handled 
on  the  simple  Napoleonic  scheme  of  letting 
letters  answer  themselves.  Startled  by 
lack  of  attention  to  business  inquiries,  a 
New  York  merchant  recently  went  back 
through  his  carbon  records  for  six  months 
to  ascertain  how  many  business  inquiries 
had  been  ignored  by  concerns  he  had  writ- 
ten to.  Something  like  one  letter  in  every 
four  was  the  proportion.  These  were  in- 
quiries about  goods  or  prices,  requests  for 
information,  answers  to  advertisements. 
One  letter  in  four  was  ignored,  apparently 
on  the  principle  that,  production  being 
behind  demand,  and  likely  to  stay  behind 
for  years,  it  was  waste  of  effort  to  furnish 
information,  establish  pleasant  relations 
with  possible  new  customers  or  even  be 
courteous. 

Once  upon  a  time  American  business 
houses  really  believed  that  it  paid  to  co- 
operate with  prospective  customers  of  small 
purchasing  power,  on  the  principle  that 
they  would  grow  into  valuable  connections. 
To-day  the  small  fellow  rouses  no  interest 
and  gets  no  teamwork.  If  he  has  a  million 
dollars  to  spend  now  somebody  may  give 
him  a  little  attention.  But  if  he  has  only 
a  hundred  dollars  to  spend,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  a  million-dollar  cus- 
tomer five  or  ten  years  hence,  he  must  grow 
up  unaided,  like  Topsy.  In  the  sales  spirit 
of  1920  the  dominant  note  is  that  of  the 
wine  agent. 

Only  two  elements  of  business  generally 
seem  to  have  grown  during  the  war— pub- 
licity and  organization.     Hampered  by 


misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  public 
during  the  shortages  and  difficulties  of  war, 
business  concerns  have  developed  marvel- 
ous explaining  machinery.  The  press  agent 
has  replaced  the  producer,  issuing  lengthy 
statements,  publishing  full-page  advertise- 
ments and  pleading  for  public  understand- 
ing and  teamwork.  Being  misunderstood 
has  become  a  habit.  Take  many  of  these 
voluble  concerns  at  their  word,  write  them 
a  friendly  letter  asking  them  about  some- 
thing that  you  would  like  to  understand 
yourself  and  you  will  get  a  reply  about 
once  in  ten  times.  Wholly  centered  on 
publicity  and  special  pleading,  there  is 
where  the  machine  collapses. 

Organization  has  become  almost  passion- 
ate. In  every  line  of  business  hard-hitting 
competitors  were  brought  together  for 
teamwork  during  the  war,  dropped  rivalries 
and  animosities,  got  acquainted  and  formed 
groups  to  put  things  through  by  teamwork. 
Organization  became  a  habit  too.  Instead 
of  individual  service  and  energy  business 
men  now  instinctively  rely  on  tighter  or- 
ganization, and  more  of  it,  to  control  a 
given  field  by  domination  and  numbers. 
Instead  of  looking  for  new  business,  they 
band  together  to  shut  out  the  competitive 
energy  which  means  growth.  Instead  of 
hustling  for  increased  outlets  and  produc- 
tion, they  call  an  emergency  conference  or 
take  the  train  to  another  convention. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

"Short  horses  everywhere  nowadays," 
is  the  curt  comment  of  one  executive  on 
this  subject.  "  Little  men  all  over  the  shop. 
Can't  put  anything  over  themselves.  Call 
a  conference  and  organize  a  dozen  other 
little  men  to  put  it  over." 

But  last  spring  the  whole  business  situa- 
tion changed  with  a  thunderclap.  The 
stopping  of  bank  credits  apparently  pre- 
cipitated the  avalanche  which  is  now  an- 
cient history.  That  it  checked  speculation 
was  natural.  But  there  were  other  things 
piled  up,  ready  to  topple  over.  For  eighteen 
months  thrift  had  been  persistently  preached 
to  the  nation,  without  visible  effects.  But 
suddenly  everybody  began  to  practice  thrift 
so  whole-heartedly  that  merchants  every- 
where felt  the  pinch.  Old  trousers  were 
patched,  old  shoes  half-soled,  last  sum- 
mer's straw  hat  cleaned  and  worn  another 
season,  round  steak  purchased  instead  of 
porterhouse  and  the  lid  left  on  the  sugar 
bowl.  Economy  became  national  and  in- 
ternational, for  it  was  as  widespread  and 
as  rigid  in  London  as  in  Chicago.  Stocks  of 
merchandise  piled  up  first  in  retail  stores. 
Beginning  with  clothing,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  credit  at  the  banks  and  also  from  the 
money  spent  so  lavishly  by  the  public  a  few 
months  before.  Factories  began  to  dis- 
charge employees,  work  part  time,  close 
altogether.  Prices  for  materials  dropped, 
and  primary  markets  for  such  staples  as 
wool,  hides,  silk  and  copper  practically  dis- 
appeared. Now  and  then  the  cloud  showed 
a  delusive  silver  lining,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Weather  grew  a  bit  more  genial, 
but  that  did  not  stimulate  retail  sales.  The 
crop  outlook  improved,  promising  pros- 
perity, but  presently  farmers  were  appre- 
hensive about  price  reductions.  Experts 
insisted  that  the  closing  down  of  industrial 
plants  was  a  favorable  factor,  not  unfavor- 
able, because  production  was  thereby  cur- 
tailed and  shortage  of  goods  would  restore 
prices  when  the  public  resumed  its  buying. 

We  know  now,  however,  that  widespread 
economy  in  buying  has  brought  an  entirely 
new  factor  into  the  situation.  The  public's 
thrift  is  no  mere  summer  shower.  Reduced 
expenditure  for  clothing,  food  staples  and 
luxuries,  travel  and  entertainment  is  really 
based  on  reduced  purchasing  power.  Prices 
have  become  not  merely  unreasonable  but 
impossible  to  many  people,  while  earnings 
have  begun  to  decrease  through  unemploy- 
ment or  part-time  wages. 

Many  a  diligent  search  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  expert,  the  government  com- 
mission and  the  flying  squad  in  the  belief 
that  somewhere  in  the  situation  there  must 
be  a  personal  devil. 

And  there  is.  The  experts  have  not  been 
unanimous,  nor  rounded  him  up,  but  this 
Molech  can  be  located  in  practically  every 
American  home.  It  is  the  personal  devil 
rent  or  housing  cost. 

Where  children  seemingly  wore  out  shoes 
faster  than  they  could  be  bought,  to-day 


the  monster  rent  devours  their  shoes  before 
they  are  bought  at  all.  It  devours  mother's 
new  gown,  gives  father  a  shabby  look,  en- 
croaches upon  food,  entertainment,  savings, 
education,  insurance  and  all  the  extras  that 
make  life  livable.  When  the  budget  item 
of  rent  which  was  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  rises  to  five  hundred  dollars  or  the 
thousand-dollar  home  to  two  thousand  or 
perhaps  three  thousand  dollars,  families  are 
obviously  thrown  out  of  financial  balance. 
Thousands  of  decent  average  American 
folks  have  been  compelled  to  move  into 
smaller  quarters.  The  home  as  a  plant  has 
become  harder  to  operate,  with  crowding, 
noise,  less  desirable  neighbors,  rationed 
space,  air,  light,  health.  The  family  that 
was  comfortable  upon  an  inelastic  but  in- 
telligently balanced  income  five  years  ago 
is  to-day  sacrificing  other  items  in  its  budget 
to  this  monster. 

A  staple  necessity  like  sugar  may  be  kept 
track  of  to  the  last  acre  of  Cuban  cane  and 
the  last  bag  of  spot  raw.  The  figures  and 
curves  may  show  an  approaching  world 
shortage.  But  consumer  abstinence  upsets 
the  statistics  and  jazzes  the  scientifically 
plotted  curve. 

The  seller's  market  is  gone,  the  buyer's 
revenge  has  come. 

Turning  to  his  sales  department,  the  busi- 
ness executive  finds  a  mummy  in  a  tomb. 
There  used  to  be  fellows  on  that  end  who 
could  sell  goods  under  any  handicap.  He 
had  his  stars  and  his  specialists.  Growing 
up  with  them,  there  were  youngsters  who 
improved  methods  as  they  learned.  Be- 
yond that,  again,  there  was  his  dragnet, 
gathering  raw  recruits  from  the  general 
organization  and  the  colleges,  with  a  school 
to  train  them  and  coordinate  and  link  sell- 
ing activity  to  the  policy  of  the  house. 

"That's  the  sort  of  outfit  we  had  when 
the  war  first  started,"  said  one  manufac- 
turer. "We  held  it  together  during  the 
first  slump,  and  the  sales  force  did  much  to 
keep  our  plant  running  and  restore  con- 
fidence among  discouraged  customers.  But 
we  switched  some  of  our  facilities  to  muni- 
tions with  the  first  orders  that  came  in 
1915.  Munitions  wages  brought  increasing 
demand  for  our  goods,  then  deferred  de- 
liveries, then  scarcity.  Salesmen  were 
turned  into  order  takers  and  trouble  shoot- 
ers. Instead  of  selling  they  went  round 
explaining  delays,  making  excuses,  adjust- 
ing complaints.  It  was  still  together  when 
we  got  into  the  war  ourselves,  but  no  longer 
a  sales  force — the  idea  of  selling  had  been 
lost  sight  of  with  the  necessity.  Uncle  Sam 
took  the  youngsters  in  the  draft.  Some  of 
the  oldsters  went  to  Washington  as  dollar- 
a-year  men  or  were  mobilized  in  Liberty 
Bond  drives  and  to  create  morale  among 
war  workers — a  salesman's  job.  Buyers 
came  to  see  our  goods,  pleading  with  us  for 
allotments  and  deliveries.  Sometime  we 
would  really  have  to  sell  goods  again,  every- 
body felt— but  when?  There  were  still 
some  fellows  round  here  that  we  call  sales- 
men for  the  lack  of  a  better  term — but  they 
were  pacifiers,  trying  to  smooth  out  difficul- 
ties for  the  customers  we  wanted  to  keep." 

Real  Salesmanship  Needed 

"One  of  our  most  successful  stunts  before 
the  war  was  that  of  building  up  the  county- 
seat  retailer  into  'a  local  jobber  and  buyer 
of  car  lots.  Very  often  this  took  a  year  of 
sales  work,  because  our  own  boys  actually 
sold  stuff  to  near-by  retailers  as  the  quickest 
way  of  getting  the  new  jobber  started.  We 
let  the  latter  lean  heavily  upon  our  credit 
while  he  was  growing.  Profit  was  some- 
thing we  anticipated  two  or  three  years 
later.  When  we  had  a  salesman  capable  of 
handling  such  work  during  the  war — what 
do  you  think  we  did  with  him?  Why, 
turned  him  into  a  buyer  and  sent  him  out 
scouring  for  materials  or  machinery  and 
even  merchandise!  Now  the  market  has 
turned. 

"  Real  salesmanship  is  needed.  The  real 
salesmen  have  disappeared,  the  sales  view- 
point is  gone  with  them,  and  we  must  build 
from  the  bottom  up.  I  figure  that  we  are  at 
least  a  year  behind  the  situation.  Salesmen 
cannot  be  recruited  or  trained  overnight. 
The  policy  and  the  viewpoint  of  a  business 
cannot  be  changed  overnight." 

"Salesmen  Don  Overalls"  has  been  a 
familiar  trade-journal  headline  the  past 
year.  To  work  in  the  factory,  acquiring 
technical  experience  about  the  goods  he 
sells,  is  a  common  thing  for  the  salesman  in 


normal  times.  But  during  last  year's  buy- 
ing craze  there  were  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  sales  force  worked  in  the  factory 
bodily,  actually  getting  out  merchandise 
for  customers,  relieving  labor  shortage. 

Salesmen  have  become  scarce  or  disap- 
peared in  different  lines  of  business  for 
different  reasons.  In  staples  like  food  and 
clothing  the  buyer  has  come  to  market, 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  traveling 
salesman  to  call  upon  him.  Even  had  sales- 
men gone  about,  there  was  no  surplus  to 
sell.  The  ranks  of  the  machinery  salesmen 
have  been  thinned  out  for  pretty  much  the 
same  reason,  not  only  in  factory  equipment 
but  apparatus  sold  direct  to  the  public. 
The  passenger  automobile  is  an  example- 
demand  has  been  so  great  and  deliveries  so 
far  behind  that  salesmanship  was  seldom 
needed.  Some  of  the  automobile  salesmen 
have  been  switched  over  into  the  truck  and 
tractor  fields,  where  a  distinct  educational 
selling  effort  has  been  needed  in  creating 
demand  for  comparatively  new  products. 

Our  factory  products  tend  nowadays 
toward  specialization  and  complexity. 
Hundreds  of  labor-saving  and  comfort  de- 
vices have  been  devised  for  the  home,  the 
farm,  the  factory,  store  and  office.  In  sell- 
ing these  devices  the  salesman  is  a  demon- 
strator and  teacher.  Where  goods  have 
been  obtainable,  sales  organizations  were 
held  together.  One  concern  in  the  Middle 
West  which  makes  filing  and  accounting 
systems  has  maintained  production  be- 
cause its  requirements  in  the  way  of  material 
are  moderate  and  its  labor  is  drawn  from 
surrounding  country  districts  during  the 
winter;  the  factory  is  located  in  a  small 
town.  That  sales  force  came  through  the 
war  and  the  boom  in  good  shape,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  efficiency.  In  other  lines, 
where  goods  are  complex  and  require  edu- 
cational salesmanship,  selling  organizations 
have  been  neglected  because  demand  could 
not  be  supplied. 

The  Deadlocked  Lines 

During  normal  times  there  are  a  good 
many  sales  organizations  of  the  semi- 
amateur  kind.  Factory  goods  are  sold  in 
country  neighborhoods  by  women,  girls  and 
boys  who  work  to  earn  spending  money. 
Magazine  subscriptions  are  secured  in  the 
same  way.  Recruiting  these  organizations, 
training  them  through  correspondence  and 
printed  instructions  and  maintaining  a 
keen  sales  spirit  call  for  constant  work  by 
experienced  supervisors  at  headquarters. 
Scarcity  of  goods  has  affected  them  on  one 
hand  and  demand  for  labor  on  the  other. 
The  advertising  solicitor,  whether  employed 
by  periodicals  or  advertising  agencies,  h  .s 
in  many  cases  let  down  in  activity.  For 
one  thing,  much  advertising  space  has  been 
practically  selling  itself  the  past  two  years. 
Newspaper,  magazine  and  trade-journal  ad- 
vertising sections  have  expanded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  problem  was  not  how  to  get 
a  fat  advertising  contract  but  how  to  find 
space  to  print  the  advertising  offered. 

Behind  the  counter  the  retail  clerk  has 
been  drawing  a  higher  salary  and  exerting 
smaller  sales  effort.  Despite  higher  prices 
for  merchandise,  his  sales  quota,  measured 
by  salary,  has  been  lower.  Scarcity  of  ex- 
perienced clerks  and  the  public's  eagerness, 
to  buy  have  led  to  the  manning  of  store 
organizations  with  almost  anybody  who 
could  learn  stock  arrangement  and  hand 
out  the  article  asked  for.  The  real  sales- 
man, capable  of  selling  additional  articles 
and  making  steady  customers,  has  become 
scarce,  along  with  the  salesman  capable  of 
moving  slow  goods;  there  have  been  no 
slow  goods  or  unsalable  remnants.  In  the 
buying  excitement  and  the  constant  shift- 
ing of  sales  people  systematic  training  of 
retail  clerks  has  been  neglected  or  aban- 
doned. 

If  the  prewar  sales  organization  could  be 
conjured  up  phcenixlike  out  of  its  ashes,  it 
would  not  do  for  1920,  always.  For  busi- 
ness conditions  have  changed,  and  mer- 
chandise and  sales  objectives  and  methods. 

The  first  job  of  the  salesman  to-day  in 
some  industries  would  be  to  go  out  and  sell 
not  goods  so  much  as  new  business  view- 
points and  methods.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  deadlocked  lines  of  the 
moment — woolen  and  cotton  goods,  under- 
wear and  hosiery,  garments,  silks  and 
clothing  generally.  A  four-cornered  waiting 
game  is  being  played  by  manufacturer, 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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ONE  hundred  thousand  miles  is  ordinary 
performance  for  a  White  Truck.  Some 
have  seen  half  a  million  miles  of  active  service. 
Many  have  rounded  out  200,000  and  300,000 
miles,  still  doing  a  full  day's  work. 

Spread  over  such  mileages,  the  purchase  price 
of  a  White  Truck  is  a  small  item  indeed  in  the 


cost  of  transportation.  Earning  power  continues 
long  after  the  investment  is  written  off  the  books. 

Following  is  a  list  of  owners'  records  which 
have  come  to  our  attention.  There  are  probably 
many  others.  The  list  includes  the  names  of 
owners  and  the  number  of  their  White  Trucks 
that  have  gone  100,000  miles  and  more. 


100,000  TO  150,000  MILES 


Abraham  &  Straus  4 
Acme  Cash  Stores  1 
Adams  &  Piggott  2 
Addison  Auto  Bus  Co.  2 
Akers  &  Harpham  Co.  2 
R.  T.  Allen  &  Bros. 
American  Stores  Co. 
S.  M.  Anderton 
Andre  &  Andre 
Andrews  &  Horigan 
Anthony  Bros. 
John  Arata  &  Son 
Joseph  R.  Arbiter  Co. 
Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corp.  15 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.  5 
Christian  Atz 
Bakersfield  Truck  Co. 
A.  L.  Bartlett  Co. 
F.  X.  Baumert 
Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Co. 
Benicia  &  Vallejo  Stage  Line 
Bellevue  &  Allied  Hospitals 
Bergner  Plumbing,  Heat.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Billow  Undertaking  Co. 
Block  &  Kuhl  Co. 
J.  B.  Blood  Co. 
Louis  H.  Bolce  Co. 
Booneville  Bottling  Works 
Boston  Fresh  Tripe  Co. 
Boston  Furniture  Co. 
Bradford  Baking  Co.  1 
Albert  A.  Brager 
Bra-Nola  Co. 
Geo.  M.  Brice 
Eugene  W.  Bronecki 
Buffalo  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 
Bullock's 
City  of  Butte 
W.  L.  Byrnes,  Inc. 
Caine-Grimshaw  Co. 
California  Ice  Co. 
Canton  Provision  Co. 
H.  C.  Capwell  Co.,  Inc. 
Carbon  Coal  Co. 
J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Co. 
Carter-Mullaly  Transfer  Co. 
M.  Catalano  &  Sons 
Central  Paper  Co. 
Chandler  &  Rudd  Co. 
City  Coal  Co. 
City  Ice  Co. 

City  of  Cleveland,  Police  Dept.  3 
Cleveland  Burial  Case  Co.  2 
Cleveland  Provision  Co.  7 
Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Co.  2 


R.  E.  Cobb  Co. 
Cody  Transportation  Co. 
Cohen  Bros. 
John  Collins 
John  D.  Coneau 
Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle  Co. 
Criss  Bros. 

Crystal  Spring  Water  Co. 
Culmerville  Auto  Transit  Co. 
W.  J.  Daly  Co. 
Davis  Furniture  Co. 
Denver  &  Pueblo  Construction  Co. 
Frank  J.  Derry 
Diamond  Spring  Brewery 
August  Doemling 
Dorchester  &  Rose 
Downes  Lumber  Co. 
Duncan  &  Goodell 
F.  B.  DuPree 
Duquesne  Transfer  Co. 
East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 
T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chas.  F.  Eggers  Lumber  Co. 
C.  R.  Elder 
L.  E.  Elliott 

Emerick's  Motor  Bus  Line  Co. 
Emerson  Piano  House 
Factory  Oil  Co. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Field  &  Poorman 
Fleming  Bros. 
Florida  Motor  Transportation  Co.  18 
Flynn-Froelk  Co. 
W.  U.  Fogwill 

Fort  Valley  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Alexander  Fowler 
R.  J.  Francis  Moving  Co. 
Frank  Franklin 
W.  F.  Frederick  Piano  Co. 
Fries  &  Schuele  Co. 
Fullington  Auto  Bus  Co. 
Chas.  Gaffney 
Gazette  Printing  Co.,  Ltd. 
General  Baking  Co. 
Gilford's  Express 
Gimbel  Bros.  •  25 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  2 
Grady  Hospital  2 

A.  Graham  &  Son  2 
Grand  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  1 
Greenfield  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  1 
Greenfield  Transfer  Co.  1 

B.  E.  Grover  1 
Gulf  Refining  Co.  1 
Fred  Gunther  Co.  1 


Hardy  Furniture  Co. 
Hansen  Motor  Trucking  Co. 
Harris  &  Mowry  Co. 
Jesse  B.  Hart  &  Bro. 
Louis  Hartman  &  Sons 
Haverty  Furniture  Co. 
J.  Clark  Helms 
Herrmann  &  Grace  Co. 
Hession,  Florist 
Higbee  Co. 

Highland  Motor  Transfer  Co. 

Highway  Transit  Co. 

R.  A.  Hilborn 

Holder  Coal  Co. 

Holm  &  Olson 

Horstmeyer's  Grocery 

M.  L.  Hullett 

Hursen  Undertaker,  Inc. 

Independent  School  District  No. 

Interstate  Auto  &  Supply'  Co. 

Interurban  Auto  Car  Co. 

I.  M.  Iralson  &  Son 

Jackson's  Express  &  Van  Co. 

W.  K.  Jeffries 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co. 

Johnson's  Express  Co. 

Jones  Store  Co. 

J.  G.  Justis  Co. 

Kee  &  Chapell  Dairy  Co. 

Edward  Kelly 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Kimberly-Clark  Co. 

George  C.  Kirkhope 

W.  H.  Kistler  Stationery  Co. 

Knickerbocker  Storage  Co. 

Knoble  Bros. 

P.  C.  Knowlton  &  Co. 

G.  W.  Koehler  Co. 

Kohlberg  Bros. 

S.  Kohn  &  Sons  Co. 

Kraus  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. 

J.  S.  Kroschewsky 

Theodor  Kundtz  Co. 

F.  Landon  Cartage  Co. 

S.  Laskau 

Lee  Bros.  Furniture  Co. 

E.  Lehnhardt  Estate 

Lexington  Dry  Goods  Co. 

City  of  Lincoln,  Police  Dept. 

City  of  Los  Angeles,  Police  Dept. 

Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Elect.  Corp. 

Walter  M.  Lowney  Co. 

J.  B.  Lukens 

E.  B.  McAlister  &  Co. 

Peter  McCabe 


51 


A.  J.  McCarty 
McCreery  &  Co. 
Dorman  McFaddin 
McMahon  Brothers 
McMahon  Transportation  Co. 
R.  A.  McWhirr  Co. 
Madary's  Planing  Mill,  Inc. 
Mandel  Bros. 

Marathon  Auto  Drayage  Co. 
Marsh-Murdoch  Coal  Co. 
The  May  Co. 
May  &  Co. 

Henry  P.  Mayer  Music  House 

John  Meckes  Sons  Co. 

Merchants  Biscuit  Co. 

Mesaba  Transportation  Co. 

Michaud  Bros.,  Inc. 

Michigan  Seating  Co. 

Julius  Miske 

J.  E.  Monahan 

Moore  Transfer  Co. 

Moore-Handley  Hardware  Co. 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Morrison-Skinner  Co. 

Motor  Transit  Co. 

Motor  Transportation  Co.,  Inc. 

Mountain  Auto  Line 

Timothy  Murphy 

Murta  Appleton  &  Co. 

National  Plumbing  &  Heat.  Sup.  Co. 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Nelson  Farm 

New  Bedford  Dry  Goods  Co. 
A.  J.  Norris 

North  St.  Paul  Casket  Co. 

Norwich  Motor  &  Machine  Co. 

Town  of  Norwood 

V.  G.  Nottoli 

O'Neill  &  Co. 

Orchard  &  Wilhelm 

Ott  Hardware  Company 

Oxford  Dye  Works 

Pacific  Baking  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  &  Produce  Co. 

E.  F.  Pahl  Co. 

Palais  Royal 

G.  E.  Patteson  &  Co. 

Pearson  Paper  Box  Co. 

Pelletier  Co. 

People's  Store  Co. 

Perkinswood  Transportation  Co. 

Perrett  &  Glenny 

Pierson  Engineering  &  Constr.  Co. 

Postum  Cereal  Co. 

Portland  Damascus  Milk  Co. 


14 
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MTT  CAT 


100,000  Miles  and  More 


f.  E.  Prouty 
uro  Ice  Cream  Co. 
amos  Bros, 
aradoc  Rees 
eichman-Crosby  Co. 
.  W.  Reiser  &  Co. 
eliable  Furniture  Co. 
nodes  Bros.,  Inc. 

ockv  Mountain  Parks  Transp.  Co. 
I  S.  Roe 
yan  Fruit  Co. 
iks  &  Co. 

rthur  H.  Sagendorph 

t.  Paul  Daily  News 

dt  Lake  Transportation  Co. 

imuelson.  Florist 

ounty  of  San  Bernardino 

indusky  Furniture  Store 

m  Joaquin  Baking  Co. 

intiago  Orange  Grove  Association 

»vage-Schofield  Co. 


cme  Furniture  Co. 

ddison  Auto  Bus  Co. 

kron  Storage  and  Contracting  Co. 

therton-Fowler  Furniture  Co. 

.  W.  Baker 

enicia  &  Vallejo  Stage  Line 

erz  Co. 

ledsoe  Co. 

onwit,  Teller  &  Co. 

otzum  Bros.  Co. 

oulevard  Transportation  Co. 

radford  Baking  Co. 

hicago  Cooperage  Co. 

rank  A.  Cholewinski 

lover  Leaf  Dairy  Co. 

oca  Cola  Bottling  Works  Co. 

olumbus  Transfer  Co. 

onrad-Baisch-Kroehle  Co. 

onstance  Lumber  Co. 

owlitz  &  Chehalis  R.  R.  Co. 

enecke  Co. 

en  holm  &  McKay 


rmour  &  Company 

tlantic  Refining  Co. 

ustin  Motor  Transportation  Co. 

aum's  Home  of  Flowers,  Inc. 

.  E.  Berry 

onwit,  Teller  &  Co. 
ower  Transportation  Co. 
roadway  Taxi  Operating  Co. 
urns  &  Campbell  Co. 
California  Ink  Company 
ieorge  M.  Cooley  Co. 
..  Dumani.  Ltd. 
atonville-Tacoma  Stage  Co. 
merick's  Motor  Bus  Line  Co. 


lexander  &  Walling 
artesian  Well  &  Supply  Co. 
rank  Bird  Transfer  Co. 
lower  Transportation  Co. 


C.  Schmidt  &  Sons  Brewing  Co.  1 

Schulze  Baking  Co.  19 

Schuneman  &  Evans  1 

Schuster  &  Gormely  1 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  1 

Shaw  Transfer  Co.  1 

Shenberg  &  Rubinoff  1 

Frank  Silvers  1 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  3 

Smith  Bros.  &  Burdick  1 

Smith  Green  Co.  1 
Augustus  Snyder  ,  1 
South  Bend  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  1 

W.  P.  Southworth  Co.  1 

J.  W.  Spoon er  1 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  1 

Star  Store  1 

Sterling  Products  Co.  3 

Sterling  &  Welch  Co.  7 

Stern  Bros.  2 

Steubenville  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  2 


Stevens  Hardware  Co. 
Stewart  Taxi-Service  Co. 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 
Sturgis  Jones  Last  Co. 
Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 
A.  C.  Titus  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Tuolumne  Lumber  Co. 
J.  M.  Traxler 

Tucson,  Cornelia  &  Gila  Bend  R. 
Turner  &  Westcott 
Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 
Union  Lumber  Co. 
United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co. 
United  States  Army  0-  M.  C. 
United  States  Bakery 
United  States  Laundry 
United  Transportation  Co. 
Waltham  Laundry 
Watkins  Bros.,  Inc. 
Watson  Paint  &  Glass  Co. 
Webster  Transportation  Co. 


K. 


150,000  TO  200,000  MILES 


Dixon  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.  1 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  1 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.  3 

Eatonville-Tacoma  Stage  Co.  1 

Eberhardt-Hayes  Music  Co.  1 

Chas.  F.  Eggers  Lumber  Co.  1 

Emerick's  Motor  Bus  Line  Co.  3 
Florida  Motor  Transportation  Co.  3 

Hugo  H.  Foerster  2 

Foley  Auto  Delivery  Co.  1 

Foster  &  Kleiser  Co.  1 

William  L.  Freeman  1 

Friends  Hospital  1 

Fries  &  Schuele  1 

Fuller  Dry  Cleaning  Co.  1 

A.  Graham  &  Son  1 

Hale  Auto  Corp.  1 

Hardy  Furniture  Co.  1 

Charles  E.  Harris  1 

Highway  Transit  Co.  2 

Holt  Stage  Line  Co.  1 


Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

M.  L.  Hullett 

Hunt  Mercantile  Co. 

Independent  School  District  No.  51 

Indianapolis  Abattoir  Co. 

Edward  Kelly 

S.  Laskau 

Lyons  Express  Co. 

M.  J.  Malloy 

Massachusetts  Baking  Co. 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
C.  J.  Milligan  Co. 
Moran  Trucking  Co. 
Mountain  Auto  Line 
J.  Mullany  &  Co. 

Muscatine,  Burlington  &  So.  R.  R. 

M.  O'Neil  Co. 

Orchard  &  Wilhelm 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co. 

J.  A.  Poole 

G.  F.  Reed  &  Sons 


200,000  TO  300,000  MILES 


Florida  Motor  Transportation  Co.  2 

Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker  1 

Fuller  Dry  Cleaning  Co.  2 

Fullington  Auto  Bus  Co.  1 

Hansen  Motor  Trucking  Co.  1 

Harper  Garage  Co.  1 

W.J.  Hay  Co.  1 

Higbee  Co.  2 

Highway  Transit  Co.  2 

Holt  Stage  Line  Co.  2 

Huddleston  Park  1 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.  1 

M.  L.  Hullett  1 

Kirchners  2 


McLaughlin  Transfer  Co. 
McMahon  Transportation  Co. 
Madera-Fresno  Stage  Co. 
Malandre  Bros. 
Maryland  Transportation  Co. 
Mendham  Garage  Co. 
Mesaba  Transportation  Co. 
Mountain  Auto  Line 
Ocean  County  Coal  Co. 
Pacific  Brewing  &  Malting  Co. 
Frank  M.  Pauli 
E.  C.  Petrie 

Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 


Columbus  Bread  Company 
Fuller  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 
Hancock  Bros.  Fruit  Co. 


300,000  MILES  AND  MORE 

2    Huniptulips  Logging  Co. 
2    N.  S.  Koos  &  Sons 
2    Madera-Fresno  Stage  Co. 


1 

18 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


M.  Weiland 

Weinacker  Ice  &  Fuel  Co. 

William  Weller 

M.  F.  Westergren,  Inc. 

West.  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

Western  Grocers,  Ltd. 

Western  Motor  Transfer  Co. 

D.  J.  Whelan  Estate 

White  Hardware  Co. 

White  Rapid  Transit  Corp. 

White  Transit  Co. 

W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co. 

Chas.  F.  Wing  Co. 

Winzeler  Undertaking  Co. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 

Worcester  Baking  Co. 

Zanesville  Fruit  Co. 

Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co. 

Zimmerman  Bros. 

Peter  H.  Zink 

John  Zitterbart 


Reemsnyder  Co. 

Mark  Regan  &  Son 

Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transp.  Co. 

Roshek  Bros.  Co. 

Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 

Schulze  Baking  Co. 

Shepherd  &  Story 

Smith  Bros.  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Star  Baking  Co. 

Chas.  M.  Steiff,  Inc. 

Tacoma  Taxicab  &  Bag.  Transf .  Co. 

James  A.  C.  Tait  &  Co. 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 

Thompson  &  Thompson 

Tooke  Bros.,  Ltd. 

20th  Century  Heating  &  Vent.  Co. 

Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 

United  Home  Dressed  Meat  Co. 

United  Transportation  Co. 

White  Rapid  Transit  Corp. 

White  Transit  Co. 

Woodlawn  Imp.  Assn.  Transp.  Corp. 


T.  S.  Reed  Grocery  Co. 
G.  F.  Reed  &  Son 
W.  S.  Roe 

Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 

Arlington  Setzer 

Shepherd  &  Story 

Smith  Brothers  Motor  Truck  Co. 

W.  P.  Southworth  Co. 

Tri-State  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Tuscola  Produce  Co. 

Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Co. 

Warner  &  Company 

Westfield  Laundry  Co. 

White  Transit  Co. 


Alvin  M.  Schoenfeld 
Tacoma  Transit  Co. 
Thompson  &  Thompson 
Wouters  Laundry 
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S  DIAMONDS  ^ 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers  — 
direct  to  you  by  mail  — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pro- 
spective diamond  purchaser. 


1  carat.  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
fine  brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Mounted  in  Tiffany  style 
HK,  solid  gold  setting.  Order 
this  diamond,  take  it  to  any 
expert,  make  any  comparisons 
you  wish— if  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  your  money 
will  be  returned  at  once  with- 
out a  quibble.  Our  A«  IF  AA 
price  direct  to  you  .  *"3."U 
A  few  weights  and  prices 
%  carat,  $31.00    %  carat, 


Ladies'All  Platinum  ^OA.  nft 
Diamond  Ring  .  .$^00.00 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  of  exceptionally 
fine  brilliancy.  Ring  is  ex- 
quisitely hand-carved  and 
pierced  in  the  rich  lace- 
work  effect. 
of  other  diamond  rings: 
$73.00    2  carats,  $290.00 


%  carat,  50.00    V/2  carats,  217.00    3  carats,  930.00 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston 
If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent  to 
your  bank  or  any  Express  Co. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS  S3" 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
judge,  select  and  buy 
diamonds.  Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' worth  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  authority. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

361  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam.  London  and  Paris 


Which  Is  Your  Ford? 


IF  your  Ford  rattles — it's  not  the  car's 
fault.  The  Ford  is  better  made  than  most 
cars.  It's  the  brake  lining— ordinary  brake 
lining  gets  hard,  flinty,  slick — hasn't  any 
grip.  It  grabs  and  slips  every  time  you 
press  the  pedal.  This  shaking  loosens  nuts 
and  bolts — makes  the  car  rattle. 


BRAKE  LINING 

FOR.  FORDS 

Stops  the  shivering  and  shaking  when  you 
work  the  brake.  It  grips  instantly,  smoothly. 
No  shaking  or  chattering,  because  Cork 
Insert  is  not  affected  by  oil 
or  heat — docs  not  get  hard. 
Why  shake  your  Ford  to 
pieces  with  hard,  slick 
brake  lining?  If 
your  car's  new,  put 
in  Cork  Insert  and 
keep  it  new.  If 
it's  a  used  car, 
Cork  Insert  will 
make  it  work 
surprising!  y 
smooth  —  free 
from  natle  and 
vibration. 
Remember  Cork 
Iniert  will  save  you 
rellning  expense — one 
set  will  outlast  three 
sets  of  ordinary  lining. 
Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Ad- 
vance Cork  Insert.  Your  garage 
repair  or  accessory  man  fins  it  or 
can  get  It;  every  wholesale  house 
carries  It  In  stock. 
FREE  BOOK — diving  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  l'*or(J  brake 
and  clutch  mailed  on  request. 
ADVANCE  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIESCORP. 
Dspt.  ZOO     1603  South  Mirhifin  Blvd.,  tbic.io 
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(Continued  from  Page  123) 

merchant,  banker  and  the  public.  The 
public  refuses  to  buy  and  the  banker  to 
lend.  The  manufacturer  lacks  money  for 
production  and  closes  his  mill  or  reduces 
working  time.  The  merchant  in  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  fields  refuses  to  order 
from  the  manufacturer,  partly  because  he 
lacks  money  too  and  his  sales  have  been 
dwindled  and  partly  because  he  antici- 
pates lower  factory  prices. 

Instead  of  passing  higher  prices  all  along 
the  line,  which  was  easy,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  pass  along  falling  prices,  which  is  hard. 

"  Go  long  on  goods  and  short  on  money," 
was  the  rule  of  the  seller's  market,  while  the 
buyer's  market  now  demands  just  the  op- 
posite. The  manufacturer,  checking  and 
rechecking  his  labor,  material  and  over- 
head costs,  does  not  see  his  way  to  meet  the 
merchant's  conception  of  lower  prices.  The 
merchant,  feeling  the  weight  of  the  con- 
sumers' strike,  withholds  orders  for  factory 
goods,  unloads  his  speculative  stock  to  the 
best  advantage  and  shops  round  for  odd 
lots  of  merchandise  in  secondhands — which 
means  speculators  who  have  survived  and 
are  trying  to  crawl  off  the  battlefield. 

Amid  all  the  conflicting  views  one  thing 
stands  out  everywhere — that  business  must 
be  set  going  again.  Production  may  be 
short,  and  prices  are  not  to  fall  immediately 
to  any  great  extent,  as  manufacturers  try 
to  demonstrate.  But  business  must  be  set 
going!  A  real  price  decline  has  started  all 
over  the  world,  and  things  which  have  hap- 
pened the  past  six  months  prove  it — this  is 
the  contention  of  the  merchant  and  the 
public.  But  business  must  be  set  going! 
Wages  cannot  come  down  in  the  face  of 
living  costs,  nor  can  living  costs  come  down 
with  war  wages.  Nevertheless,  business 
must  be  set  going! 

Change  of  psychology  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  price  changes  in  the  present 
situation.  Changing  psychology  is  the 
salesman's  job.  He  hasn't  measured  up  to 
it  yet  in  these  deadlocked  lines.  After  a 
spell  of  exuberant  optimism,  during  which 
efforts  were  made  to  persuade  merchants 
that  the  slump  in  demand  was  merely 
transitory,  due  chiefly  to  bad  weather,  the 
salesman  succumbed  himself  psychologi- 
cally and  fell  into  a  dreadful  despondency. 

All  summer  merchants  coming  from  ag- 
ricultural sections,  full  of  confidence  based 
on  good  crops  seen  with  their  own  eyes, 
have  been  complaining  of  the  gloom  in 
primary  markets.  Instead  of  taking  hope 
from  these  visitors,  the  salesman  has  killed 
it,  sapped  their  confidence  and  sent  them 
back  home  with  half  the  merchandise  they 
meant  to  buy. 

Extending  Sales  of  Knit  Goods 

This  gloom  has  traveled  far.  Importers 
and  merchants  in  foreign  countries  have 
heard  about  it  and  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  faces  an  industrial 
catastrophe  are  cutting  down  their  orders 
and  waiting  for  bankrupt  prices. 

Constructive  salesmanship  applied  on  an 
unwavering  policy  the  next  six  months 
would  straighten  out  most  of  the  tangles 
and  get  business  going  again.  Regardless 
of  how  far  prices  may  fall,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  unprecedented  rise  has  been 
checked.  So  the  big  job  for  everybody  is 
adjustment.  Regardless  of  the  consumers' 
strike,  there  is  a  healthy  volume  of  popular 
demand,  with  more  in  sight  as  soon  as  the 
public  decides  that  merchants  are  honestly 
working  to  pass  along  the  benefits  of  price 
reductions.  It  is  a  time  when  merchants 
can  gain  great  advantages  by  shaving  their 
profits  and  laying  the  adjustment  process 
bare  to  the  public  through  sales  explanation 
and  advertising.  Bargain  sales  of  specula- 
tive and  surplus  stock  through  the  summer 
led  the  public  to  think  of  the  merchant 
chiefly  as  a  fellow  who  had  been  caught 
short  and  would  make  still  further  price 
reductions  if  it  waited.  Meanwhile  little 
was  said  about  goods  this  winter  or  next 
spring.  Bargain  prices  will  not  apply  to 
those  goods.  Yet  reductions  can  be  made 
in  both  price  and  profits,  and  those  reduc- 
tions, demonstrated  to  the  public,  would 
stimulate  buying. 

Honest  staple  commodities  instead  of 
luxury  goods  and  expensive  novelties ;  quick 
turnover  and  skillful  stock  replacements  to 
keep  capital  working  to  the  best  advantage; 
lower  profit  margins  and  skillful  salesman- 
ship— these  are  the  fundamentals  in  retail- 
ing to-day;  and  the  salesman  is  the  fellow 
to  helf)  merchants  apply  them. 

A  New  York  underwear  hou:;e  has  got 
down  to  brass  tacks.    Probably  no  textile 


line  is  more  rigidly  deadlocked  at  this  writ- 
ing than  the  knitted-underwear  industry. 
Spring  prices  are  the  bone  of  contention  at 
the  moment.  Manufacturers  insist  that 
prices  must  be  higher,  while  jobbers  and 
retailers,  not  to  say  the  public,  expect  them 
to  be  lower,  and  each  side  abundantly  sup- 
ports its  beliefs  with  statistics.  This  par- 
ticular New  York  concern,  however,  has 
thrown  its  sales  force  into  the  field  as  a 
reserve.  Underwear  is  unspectacular  mer- 
chandise compared  with  other  staples  sold 
in  haberdashers'  shops.  Shirts,  neckties, 
socks  and  pajamas  have  color  and  pattern. 
Haberdashers'  clerks  like  to  sell  them,  along 
with  the  things  that  show  changes  of  fashion 
from  season  to  season,  like  hats  and  fancy 
vests.  Underwear  is  white  or  gray,  makes 
an  indifferent  display,  exerts  little  fascina- 
tion as  merchandise.  The  salesman  there- 
fore sells  it  last  of  all,  chiefly  when  called 
for  by  customers.  Yet  underwear  carries 
tidy  profit  margins,  and  hardly  anything 
in  the  haberdasher's  shop  gives  more  satis- 
faction to  customers  when  skillfully  fitted. 
So  by  way  of  getting  business  going  again 
this  knit-goods  house  is  sending  its  sales- 
men out  to  teach  haberdashers'  salesmen 
how  to  fit  customers  accurately,  make  them 
comfortable  in  all  kinds  of  weather  with  a 
variety  of  different  underwear  and  meet 
individual  needs  by  suggesting  particular 
fibers,  as  cotton,  linen  and  ramie,  or  woolen 
garments  lined  with  these  fibers,  for  the 
customer  who  is  irritated  by  wool. 

Fortunes  in  Candy 

War  hit  harder  than  anybody  else  in  the 
selling  field  that  traveling  man  in  staple 
lines  whom  the  public  will  always  know  as 
the  drummer,  though  he  detests  the  term. 
Evolution  was  at  work  upon  him  before  the 
war.  A  lot  of  staple  things — food,  clothing, 
hardware,  chemicals,  and  the  like — have 
crept  into  cans  and  cartons,  taking  trade- 
marks that  either  switch  the  sales  effort  to 
advertising  or  hand  it  over  to  the  specialty 
salesman,  a  different  sort  of  chap.  Staple 
commodities  are  being  distributed  direct 
from  manufacturer  to  retailer  in  some  cases 
or  through  an  increased  number  of  local 
wholesalers.  This  does  away  with  the  sales- 
man's periodical  call.  Instead  of  long  rail- 
road trips  he  now  works  a  county  by 
automobile.  Through  the  West  distance 
from  primary  markets,  with  longer  credit 
based  on  farming  and  the  seasons,  still  gives 
him  a  field  of  operation,  but  in  the  East 
he  is  eliminated  as  population  grows  denser 
and  distributing  channels  are  linked  up 
more  closely. 

One  large  mercantile  house  in  the  East 
proposes  withdrawing  its  traveling  sales- 
men altogether.  Increased  railroad  rates 
and  traveling  costs  are  the  immediate 
reasons  for  this  step.  But  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness has  also  changed.  This  is  a  very  large 
house,  of  long  standing,  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  meet  specifications  abso- 
lutely in  filling  orders  for  goods.  It  has 
been  found  that  merchants  can  be  served 
and  sales  made  by  correspondence,  printed 
matter  and  mail  samples. 

In  the  specialty  field  there  is  evolution, 
too,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  skillful 
salesmanship.  Candy  drops  packed  in  a 
sanitary  nickel  package  with  an  advertised 
trade  name  are  a  specialty.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  these  specialties  are  found 
everywhere  to-day,  and  each  indicates  new 
demand  by  the  public  and  new  effort  to  serve 
by  the  manufacturer.  The  nickel  package 
of  candy  drops,  for  example,  has  made  at 
least  one  large  fortune  the  past  five  years, 
because  its  promoters  discovered  that  peo- 
ple liked  to  pick  up  five  or  ten  cents'  worth 
of  candy  but  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  for 
that  quantity  loose  in  a  candy  store.  And 
the  nickel  package  can  be  sold  far  from 
candy  stores  in  thousands  of  places. 

The  specialty  salesman  concentrates  on 
one  article  or  a  line  of  similar  articles  for 
one  house,  like  the  food  specialties  of  a  big 
packing  concern.  He  is  a  creator  of  new 
outlets,  putting  meat  specialties  into  grocery 
stores,  cheese  and  canned  goods  into  butcher 
shops,  nickel  packages  of  candy  into  barber 
shops,  shoe-shining  parlors  and  ferry  houses. 

Specialty  goods  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number,  being  linked  together  by  manu- 
facturers for  more  efficient  distribution  and 
being  carried  to  new  distributing  outlets. 
At  the  outset  sales  effort  and  advertising 
were  concentrated  upon  demonstrating 
to  the  public  that  quality,  cleanliness 
and  other  points  of  merit  made  them  su- 
perior to  bulk  commodities  of  the  same 
kind.  To-day  this  has  been  pretty  well 
proved— the  public  concedes  the  point.  The 


job  right  ahead  of  the  specialty  salesman 
and  manufacturer  now,  according  to  one 
keen  observer  in  this  field,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  distributing  costs  are  being  kept  down 
to  the  minimum.  The  public  knows  that 
quantity  production  lowers  manufacturing 
costs.  During  the  war  it  has  had  its  atten- 
tion centered  upon  distributing  costs.  There 
is  where  the  hue  and  cry  always  ends  whenj 
high  prices  are  investigated.  The  producer! 
and  retail  merchant  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not  profiteering.  Each  unreasonable] 
spread  between  them  seems  to  be  mys-l 
teriously  concealed  in  the  distributing  ma-J 
chinery.  The  public  demands  that  thisi 
spread  be  brought  into  the  open  and  re-' 
duced,  and  that  is  the  job  that  specialty' 
sales  organizations  must  measure  up  to 
when  they  are  rehabilitated. 

A  remarkable  demand  for  salesmen  is 
found  in  the  field  of  technical  apparatus 
sold  to  the  public.  Ironing  machines  were 
once  found  only  in  the  steam  laundries; 
they  are  now  making  their  way  into  the 
home.  Electric  light  and  power  installa- 
tions were  sold  chiefly  to  public-utility  cor- 
porations yesterday;  to-day  every  farmer 
wants  his  own  electric  plant.  Fire-fighting 
apparatus  five  or  ten  years  ago  concerned 
only  the  fire  chief  and  city  government; 
to-day  fire-fighting  devices  of  several  kinds, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  every  factory  as  itJ 
power  plant.  Our  progress  along  such  line* 
has  been  so  great  the  past  five  years  thai 
only  a  trip  abroad  will  give  the  Yankee  $ 
basis  for  measuring  the  increase  of  comfort, 
health  and  safety  that  has  been  brought 
into  his  everyday  life. 

These  inventions  come  along  so  fast  that 
the  public  has  to  go  to  school  to  learn  about 
them.  Schooling  is  partly  through  the 
printed  word,  in  the  shape  of  popular  ad- 
vertising, and  partly  through  salesmanship. 
The  public  first  hears  of  some  such  device 
by  reading  about  it  and  seeks  a  local 
merchant  to  investigate  further.  Each 
prospective  purchaser  has  his  or  her  own 
questions.  Will  the  ironing  machine  do  up 
shirt  waists,  the  farm  electric-light  plant 
heat  an  incubator,  the  chemical  fire  ex- 
tinguisher quench  an  oil  blaze?  Each  sale 
is  really  a  separate  installation.  The  mer- 
chant and  his  clerks  must  be  posted  upon 
technical  points.  Manufacturers  send  them 
printed  manuals  covering  technicalities. 
But  there  are  so  many  new  things,  and  so 
many  technical  points  can  be  raised  in  sell- 
ing them,  that  the  strongest  link  in  this 
distributing  chain  is  the  manufacturer's 
salesman.  He  can  teach  in  a  few  minutes,' 
by  practical  demonstration,  what  the  aver- 
age retailer  or  clerk  might  not  grasp  in  an 
evening's  reading,  even  assuming  that  hei 
had  the  time  or  inclination  to  wade  through 
dry  technicalities. 

In  this  field  salesmanship  is  scarcest, 
because  five  years'  normal  growth  has  been 
lost  both  in  the  number  of  salesmen  and  in| 
their  technical  training. 

Small  Beginnings 

About  eight  years  ago  a  manufacturer  of 
farm  machinery  in  the  Middle  West  soldi 
a  business  to  people  bringing  about  a  con-j 
solidation.  He  had  money  enough  to  retire' 
and  had  agreed  to  stay  out  of  that  industry.! 
But  his  two  sons  had  finished  college  andi 
wanted  something  to  do.  So  he  started 
making  a  new  labor-saving  device  for  homes 
and  farms.  The  business  was  launched  with 
moderate  capital,  so  the  boys  could  learn 
fundamentals  while  it  was  small,  making 
their  mistakes  on  a  laboratory  scale,  as  he 
had  done  himself.  Mail-order  sales  fur- 
nished an  outlet  to  begin  with.  Things  were 
coming  along  nicely  when  the  war  broke 
out.  After  the  business  slump  of  1914  was 
over,  demand  made  selling  effort  unneces- 
sary, because  the  product  found  outlets 
through  merchants.  Energy  was  concen- 
trated on  production.  When  we  got  into 
the  war  ourselves  dad  went  to  Washington 
as  a  dollar-a-year  man,  one  of  the  boys  went 
to  France  and  the  other  into  the  Navy. 
The  factory  was  run  by  their  uncle  and 
diverted  to  army  stuff.  When  war  con- 
tracts stopped  this  business  had  manu- 
facturing facilities  which  under  normal 
growth  would  have  been  attained  about 
1925.  There  were  several  hundred  em- 
ployees, a  lot  of  costly  machinery,  heavy 
overhead  expenses,  immediate  need  for  a 
national  market  among  dealers — but  no 
sales  force,  no  sales  experience,  no  salt 
policy. 

At  the  outset  the  principal  sales  handica] 
for  this  business  was  a  (rust — the  largest 
corporation  in  that  industry,  and  makin| 

(Concluded  on  Page  129) 
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FIRE 

TheNtoht  Rider 


AT  A  TIME  when  labor  and  building 
J~\ materials  are  still  alarmingly  scarce, 
Fire's  constant  raids  demand  the  attention 
of  every  thinking  man.  The  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  will  make  good  to  the 
property  owner  his  financial  loss,  but  the 
Nation's  wealth  is  lessened  by  every  fire. 
The  destruction  of  property  can  be  stopped 
only  by  constant,  intelligent,  individ- 


ual carefulness.  This  Company  sells  sound 
insurance  and  pays  just  claims  fully  and 
promptly.  In  addition,  and  without  cost,  it 
extends  to  every  policyholder  the  service  of 
its  fire  prevention  organization — the  complete, 
competent  service  of  skilled  fire  engineers 
whose  advice  is  invaluable  to  property  owners. 

Arrange  for  this  cooperation  through  your 
local  "Hartford"  agent— or  write  us  direct. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


Hartford 


Conn 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  The  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co.  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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Stamina-making  foods 

for  your  lively  youngsters 

PEP,  energy,  determination,  the  will-to- 
win — these  are  the  qualities  we  all  want 
in  our  youngsters,  and  such  qualities  have  to  be 
supported  by  nourishing,  invigorating  foods. 
Recognizing  our  responsibility  toward  the 
parents  of  growing  boys  and  girls,  we  see  to 
it  that  every  product  bearing  the  Wilson  label 
is  a  clean,  healthful,  appetizing  food  upon 
which  you  can  completely  depend. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  Ham 
and  Bacon  and  other  Wilson  products,  and 
drop  us  a  postal  card  asking  us  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  interesting  book  on  Meat  Cookery. 

Address  Wilson  &  Co.,  Dept.  1138,41st  and  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 


ymiA  guarantee' 
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seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  output, 
with  national  distribution.  Dad  said  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  a  good  device  backed 
by  selling  energy,  and  that  proved  to  be 
true.  To-day  the  big  handicap  is  that  five- 
year  setback  in  sales  development.  A  cer- 
tain Pacific  Coast  city  had  been  showing 
such  demand  that  it  was  singled  out  for 
special  sales  development.  Retail  mer- 
chants carried  the  device,  but  could  not  be 
said  really  to  sell  it.  When  customers  who 
had  already  made  up  their  minds  came  in  to 
buy,  the  dealers  had  the  article  in  stock. 
But  they  did  not  back  it  up  with  service, 
instruction  or  repairs  and  made  practically 
no  effort  to  interest  new  customers.  A  serv- 
ice branch  was  opened  in  that  city  and  local 
advertising  used  to  increase  demand.  This 
branch  sold  the  device  to  the  public  at 
retail,  but,  being  located  in  the  wholesale 
section,  its  business  amounted  to  that  of 
another  retail  store  and  could  hardly  be 
considered  competitive.  On  the  contrary, 
it  backed  the  retailers  with  a  handy  supply  of 
goods  and  parts  and  stood  ready  to  handle 
any  technical  troubles  that  they  might  get 
into.  The  trust  is  strong  in  that  territory 
and  has  a  similar  service  branch.  How  far 
the  constructive  selling  viewpoint  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  average  business  man's 
make-up  during  our  boom  years  was  shown 
when  the  retail  merchants  in  this  city, 
through  their  trade  organization,  inti- 
mated that  unless  the  independent  factory's 
service  branch  was  closed  they  would  stop 
selling  its  product.  And  the  branch  was 
closed,  not  through  apprehension  but  be- 
cause the  sales  department  of  that  factory 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  meet  such  a 
situation  by  systematic  dealer  education. 
Many  organizations  of  that  kind  have 
come  into  existence,  to  control  territory, 
parcel  out  ready-made  demand,  boost 
profits  and  create  local  monopolies  more 
troublesome  than  trusts.  Competition  in 
a  rehabilitated  buyers'  market  will  blow 
through  them  like  a  gale. 

"Everybody  is  preaching  production, 
production!"  says  dad.  "But  always  to 
the  wage  earner.  He  is  producing.  Over- 
production is  in  sight.  But  a  hundred 
thousand  salesmen  and  salaried  men  are 
playing  golf.  The  national  investment  in 
golf  links  the  past  five  years  would  make 
a  hole  in  the  national  debt.  These  fellows 
who  should  be  developing  markets  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  increased  output  of  fac- 
tories enlarged  during  the  war  are  taking 
exercise  -to  prevent  nervous  breakdown, 
listening  to  warnings  against  the  high  ten- 
sion of  American  business,  dodging  work  to 
keep  well.  It  is  time  somebody  preached 
production  to  them." 

Salesmen,  Not  Apologists 

"For  five  years  the  humble  buyer,  seek- 
ing goods,  has  pleaded  for  a  moment  of  the 
salesman's  time,  apologized  for  talking 
business,  offered  to  pay  any  price  for  any 
quantity,  no  matter  how  small — and  inter- 
fered with  the  salesman's  game.  Just  as 
though  the  salesman  could  take  goods  out 
of  a  hat!  Now  the  situation  has  changed, 
but  instead  of  jumping  in  with  a  little  real 
sales  work  to  get  business  going  again,  he 
decides  that  business  is  sick,  too,  and  is 
gloomy  about  it." 

The  other  day  a  New  York  executive 
called  a  meeting  of  salesmen  in  his  Eastern 
territory.  For  three  days  they  listened  to 
his  explanation  of  a  new  policy  and  dis- 
cussed methods  of  applying  it.  Then  they 
scattered  and  got  busy. 

In  a  little  two-by-four  shop  on  Main 
Street  in  some  factory  town  a  small  retailer 
selling  this  concern's  products  has  been 
trying  to  survive  boom  times  the  past  five 
years.  All  his  attention  centered  on  getting 
enough  goods  to  keep  the  store  open  and 
enough  turnover  to  make  a  living.  Be- 
fore the  war  salesmen  from  competitive 


manufacturers  visited  him  every  few  days 
seeking  orders.  Since  1916  their  visits  have 
been  rare.  "What  can  I  do  for  you  to- 
day?" they  used  to  ask.  But  this  has 
become  his  own  anxious  question:  "Is 
there  any  chance  of  doing  something  for 
me?"  meaning:  "I  know  I  don't  count 
among  your  big  customers,  but  could  you 
get  me  some  merchandise?  "  And  the  sales- 
man, doing  little  or  nothing  for  the  small 
retailer,  who  was  once  courted  so  assiduously, 
has  not  always  taken  pains  even  to  conceal 
apathy.  But  now  there  is  a  change  so  far 
as  the  salesmen  of  this  particular  company 
are  concerned.  They  visit  the  little  retailer, 
discuss  his  difficulties,  boost  his  quota  of 
merchandise  and  outline  a  schedule  of 
steady  increases.  They  are  salesmen  once 
more,  not  apologists.  The  boss  made  his 
new  policy  very  definite. 

The  Time  to  Create  Goodwill 

"Now  is  the  time  to  create  goodwill,"  he 
announced.  "Our  line  is  competitive.  It 
has  been  hampered  only  by  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Production  is  creeping  up.  Inside 
of  a  year  it  will  pass  demand.  Thousands 
of  retailers  are  waiting  for  that  situation, 
and  what  they  will  do  to  salesmen  and 
manufacturers  who  have  neglected  them, 
ignored  their  problems,  and  even  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  step  on  them,  will  be 
plenty.  We  want  them  to  look  upon  us  as 
friends." 

Behind  the  counter,  salesmanship  is  the 
retailer's  chief  means  of  meeting  two  diffi- 
culties— public  lethargy  in  buying  and  the 
need  for  lower  costs  in  doing  business.  The 
public  knows  that  prices  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  industry  are  coming  down.  Wool, 
silk,  hides,  rubber,  cotton,  grain  and  live- 
stock are  definitely  dropping.  There  is 
only  one  way  for  the  consumer  to  measure 
these  changes— in  retail  prices.  It  may 
take  a  season  or  two  for  wool  or  cotton  re- 
ductions to  show  up  in  the  price  of  clothing. 
Lower  prices  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  may  be 
offset  in  the  price  of  porterhouse  steak  or 
mutton  chops  because  hides  and  wool  are 
almost  unsalable  just  now.  The  public  is 
not  wasting  much  time  on  complicated  ex- 
planations. It  wants  results,  not  alibis,  and 
unless  the  retail  merchant  can  show  results 
refuses  to  purchase  all  but  bare  necessities. 

The  retailer  has  only  two  ways  of  show- 
ing results — by  obtaining  merchandise  at 
lower  prices  and  by  reducing  his  own  costs 
of  doing  business.  In  normal  times  there 
would  be  the  third  way  of  increasing  his 
turnover,  but  turnover  has  dropped  alarm- 
ingly, and  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
public's  psychology  before  it  begins  to  rise 
again.  Wholesale  prices  show  reductions, 
indicating  marked  changes  maybe  a  year 
hence.  But  for  the  present  a  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent  decrease  in  cheviot  or  percale 
makes  an  insignificant  showing  in  the  retail 
price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  shirt.  Labor, 
distribution,  overhead  and  profits  are  the 
real  factors.  So  the  retailer  must  shave  his 
profits,  weed  out  careless  and  incompetent 
clerks  and  coach  his  best  sales  people  in 
selling  and  service. 

The  real  merchant  now  stands  out  above 
the  passive  storekeeper.  Recognizing  the 
demand  of  his  customer  for  results  and 
building  upon  the  summer  carnival  of 
miscellaneous  bargains,  he  announces  a 
broad  policy  of  abolishing  his  own  profit  on 
some  staple  line  of  goods.  It  may  be  suits, 
hats,  shoes,  but  this  line  is  honestly  sold  at 
the  wholesale  price  plus  his  own  cost  of 
doing  business.  That  makes  a  rallying 
point,  brings  the  public  into  his  store;  and 
real  salesmanship,  concentrated  on  other 
lines  of  goods  carrying  reasonable  profits, 
does  the  rest.  In  this  situation,  naturally, 
there  is  no  place  behind  the  counter  for 
indifferent  and  incapable  sales  people.  They 
are  being  dropped  everywhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  real  salesman  and  saleswoman 
are  sought.  The  real  article  is  distinguished 


by  the  simple  process  of  measurement — 
results  shown  in  sales  compared  with  salary. 

Salesmanship  and  service  are  reappearing 
in  places  where  they  have  almost  become 
extinct.  The  railroads  are  a  handy  illus- 
tration. Under  government  operation  the 
public  stood  in  line  at  ticket  windows,  was 
glad  to  get  any  sleeper  reservations  and 
reduced  travel  to  the  minimum,  both  as 
a  personal  necessity  and  to  relieve  conges- 
tion. Salesmanship  and  service  on  the 
freight  end  disappeared  with  the  abolition 
of  traffic  departments.  When  half  a  dozen 
railroads  were  competing  for  the  hauling  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  Florida,  the  ship- 
per had  a  choice  of  routes  to  Northern 
markets,  and  traffic  men  facilitated  matters 
by  diversion  in  transit,  inspection  of  perish- 
ables en  route,  and  similar  service.  Under 
government  operation  these  refinements  of 
service  were  often  eliminated  along  with 
the  traffic  man. 

To-day,  despite  their  inheritance  of  tan- 
gles and  troubles,  the  railroads  are  actually 
encouraging  travel  and  freight  shipments ! 
Tickets  are  sold  as  though  passengers  meant 
something  in  the  welfare  of  a  railroad;  ex- 
cursion rates  are  made  to  fill  in  valleys  on 
traffic  curves;  alluring  descriptions  of  fish- 
ing, hunting  and  pleasure  regions  light  up 
time-tables.  The  freight-traffic  man  comes 
round  again  with  suggestions  and  assistance 
instead  of  apologies  where  congestion  exists 
and  with  a  forward  look  to  more  business 
a  year  hence.  Salesmanship  has  the  stiff 
job  of  reconciling  the  public  and  the  shipper 
to  higher  rates,  building  the  turnover  for 
future  reduction.  It  also  has  a  stiff  job  in 
bringing  back  to  the  railroads  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  which  has  been  diverted 
to  the  motor  truck,  automobile,  trolley, 
canal  boat,  coastwise  steamer  and  other 
competitive  forms  of  transportation. 

Jl  Case  of  State  of  Mind 

Puzzled  economists,  baffled  by  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  business  situation  to  work 
itself  out  according  to  the  apparent  facts, 
have  found  a  refuge  in  the  explanation 
"state  of  mind."  Careful  predictions  as  to 
the  course  of  prices  after  the  war,  based  on 
the  past,  are  amusing  now  in  the  light  of 
what  happened  during  1919.  Why?  "State 
of  mind."  The  world  is  short  of  goods,  but 
factories  shut  down.  "State  of  mind."  The 
merchant's  shelves  are  nearly  bare,  yet  he 
will  not  buy.  "  State  of  mind."  The  public 
should  have  saved  its  money,  but  spends  it 
in  reckless  extravagance.  "  State  of  mind." 
The  public  should  be  spending  now  to 
rehabilitate  business,  but  is  on  a  strike. 
"State  of  mind." 

"State  of  mind"  slowed  down  the  sales- 
man, turned  him  into  a  trouble  shooter, 
forced  him  to  run  away  from  buyers  and 
finally  put  him  almost  asleep.  When  Europe 
stopped  producing  and  selling  and  poured 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  orders  for  muni- 
tions, clothing,  food  and  military  supplies 
into  this  country,  the  salesman's  occupa- 
tion was  gone.  Things  sold  themselves. 
Quality  didn't  matter,  price  didn't  matter, 
service  didn't  matter. 

Nobody  dreamed  that  there  would  be 
a  reaction  in  this  international  sellers' 
market — that  some  day  Europe  would  have 
to  pay  off  her  debts  to  us,  and  pay  in  goods 
that  would  compete  with  our  own  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  contingency  is  just  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  a  good  many  business 
men  responsible  for  the  sales,  distribution 
and  service  end  of  our  industries. 

If  salesmen  render  any  service  to  busi- 
ness it  is  in  the  changing  of  states  of  mind, 
replacing  wrong  viewpoints  with  right  ones, 
substituting  good  psychology  for  bad. 
"State  of  mind"  is  the  unknown  factor  in 
business  to-day,  and  the  factor  that  must 
first  be  tackled  and  solved.  The  sales  end 
is  the  place  to  tackle  it — the  place  for  resur- 
rections, revivals,  resuscitations,  reanima- 
tions. 


Over  a  half  century  ago,  Daniel  I>;w  estab- 
lished the  Daniel  Low  good-will  for  ABSO- 
LUTE SATISFACTION.  Today  over  150.000 
families  are  saving  time,  trouble  and  money 
by  doing  their  Gift  Shopping  by  mail  the  Daniel 
Low  way.  .      /  • 

The  Daniel  Low  "Gift  Book"  places  before 
you  a  most  interesting  display  of  unusual 
gifts,  remarkable  for  their  variety,  good  taste 
and  value.  S-nd  for  this  book.  Use  the  cou- 
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Man's  Gold  Filled  Knife 

Handsome  engine  turning  and 
engraving,  2  fine  steel  blades 
S631  1.50.  A  very  special 
value. 


Butterfly 
Necklace 

Sterling  silver, 
15-inch  chain 
with  pendant 
charmingly  enam- 
eled R9614  2.75 


Key  Case 

Genuine  pigskin 
strong  steel  ring 
L811  1.15.  In  gen- 
uine grain  leather 
L810  .45.  Saves 
your  pockets. 


Such 
Slippers 

All  genuine  sheepskin  with 
the  natural  fleece  inside. 
So  soft  and  comfortable  one 
hates  to  remove  them.  A 
splendid  gift.  All  sizes — 
give  size.  W335  Rich  brown 
color  with  fur  edge  4.50 
W350  Natural  color,  light 
brown,  without  fur  edge, 
can  be  dry  cleansed  3.50 

Narcissus 
Tub 

delightfully 
hand- painted 
with  3  large 
bulbs.  N82  In 
gift  box  1.00 
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Lemon  Fork 

Pierced  design,  heavy  sterling  silver  J  1201  1.25 
Send  for  the  "Home-Shopping  Gift  Book." 
Choose  at  home  from  this  unusual  display  of 
jewelry,  silver,  leather  goods  and  novelties, 
gifts  of  all  kinds,  suitable  for  all  purposes. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  are  guaranteed; 
charges  prepaid.  Clip  the  coupon;  send  for 
the  Daniel  Low  168-page  Gift  Book. 

Valuable  information  about  diamonds  is 
given  in  the  Daniel  Low  DIAMOND  BOOK. 
Ask  for  it.  It  will  save  you  money. 
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ITH  most  automobiles,  a  certain  en- 
gine speed  means  annoying  tremor. 
Some  automobile  manufacturers  have 
corrected  this  condition ;  all  makers 
can  and  will  when  buyers  insist 
upon  it. 

Write  for  new  leaflet,  "  How  to  select  a  car, 
from  the  standpoint  of  vibration." 

Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


H i£h  School  C ourse 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
^School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

Ssneriean  School  of  €o??e«?ende?iee 

Dept.  H-887  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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I      model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
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Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Figure  how  much  you 
would  lose  or  save  by 
smoking  this  cigar 

If  you  like  this  cigar  only  as  well  as  a  5- 
cent  cigar,  you  would  lose  4  cents  on  each 
cigar,  because  it  costs  9  cents;  if  you  like 
it  only  as  well  as  a  10-cent  cigar,  you  would 
save  but  1  cent;  if  you  like 
it  as  well  as  a  15-cent  cigar, 
you  would  save  6  cents  on 
every  smoke.  Many  of  our 
customers  consider  our  El 
Nelsor  the  equal  of  any  cigar 
retailing  for  15  cents. 

Multiply  the  amount  you 
think  you  would  save  on 
each  cigar  by  the  number 
you  smoke  per  day.  Multi- 
ply that  sum  by  365  and 
see  how  much  you  can 
save  per  year.  This  saving 
you  can  make  because  we 
manufacture  the  cigars  we 
sell  you.  And  if  you  don't 
like  our  cigars,  we're  out  the 
10  cigars  we  let  you  smoke 
before  paying. 

Exactly  what  our  El 
Nelsor  is:  It's  hand-rolled 
and  4%  inches  long.  It's 
made  of  long  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico  filler,  accurately 
blended.  Wrapper,  genuine 
Sumatra  leaf.  It's  a  good 
cigar,  but — we  wait  for  you 
to  say  that  it's  a  good  cigar. 

This  is  how  we  wait: 
Order  a  box  of  50,  price 
$4.50.  They  come  to  you 
postpaid.  Smoke  ten. 
Within  10  days,  either  pay 
us  for  the  50  or  return  the 
remaining  40  and  we  have 
no  claim  against  you. 

We've  been  18  years  in 
the  business  and  secured 
20,000  customers  in  just 
this  way. 

Order  a  box  now  and  in 
ordering  please  use  your 
letterhead  or  give  refer- 
ences. Which  kind  do  you 
like  —  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars? 

Send  for  our  catalogue 

HERBERT  D 

25  Bank  Street, 
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ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Tear  Out  When  Attended  To 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon  which,  when  attended  to.  is 
torn  out.  Live  notes  only.  No  searching  thru  obsolete  notes. 
Everything  ready  for  instant  reference.  Handy  pocket  in  cover. 

Reminder  with  Extra  Filler 

Size  B  3  x  5  in.    Size  A  3K  x  7  in. 


Black  Leather   .  .  . 
Cross  Grain  Leather    .  . 

India  Calf  

Cowhide   

Genuine  Morocco  .... 
Imitation  Leather  .  .  . 
Cloth  (without  extra  filler) 


$1.25 
1.75 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
.75 
.25 


$2.00 

2.7S 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
1.00 
.SO 


Ladies  Shopping  Reminder  with  Pencil  and  Extra  Filler 

Size  L2yi  x3H 

Black  Leather  tl .50 

Patent  Leather  or  Cross  Grain  1.75 

Morocco.  Cowhide  or  India  Calf  2.25 

Extra  Pitltrt— Perdozcn:  Size  B,  75c;  Size  A,  $1.00;  SizeL,  70c. 
Gold  name  on  cover  25c.  extra.  Prices  clianged  without  notice. 
If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us.  (Stationers  write.) 
Robinson  Mfic.  Co.,  96  Elm  St.,  Wcstfield,  Mass. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

hxecutive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  linns 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  (J.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  lo  $10.1)00  a  year.  We  train  you  tliuroly  by  mall  in 
spate  time  (or  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  n 
stall  of  C  P.  A  '•.  Including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  lee — eusy  terms.  Write  now  lor  infor* 
matton  and  Iree  hook  of  Accountancy  facts. 

I.»  K»ll«  P.i tension  University.  Di  pt  1171  H  Chicago 
"The  Laryvst  IluitnattTrainlntt  Institution  tn  the  Wurltt" 


a  chance  to  keep  their  country.  Is  it  the 
person  who  wails  loudest  that  gets  what  he 
wants  in  this  world?  Or  the  person  who 
works  hardest?  Or  the  person  who  adver- 
tises himself?  Or  the  person  who  sits  down 
and  waits  on  what  he  calls  the  will  of  God? 
How  often  in  this  world  do  we  give  things 
to  people  because  they  are  so  aggressive 
that  we  want  to  get  rid  of  them  so  as  not  to 
have  to  hate  them?  To  none  of  these  ques- 
tions have  I  any  answer;  and  the  survival- 
of-the-fittest  doctrine  seems  cruel. 

At  present  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Jews' 
pushing  the  Arabs  out  of  Palestine.  There 
was  some  trouble  this  spring.  The  Mos- 
lems from  Hebron  were  carrying  a  banner 
to  the  tomb  of  Moses,  and  a  Jew  snatched 
at  the  banner  and  struck  at  the  Moslem's 
face.  Then  ensued  two  days  of  intermittent 
rioting.  Not  many  people  were  killed,  for 
weapons  were  not  allowed,  but  a  lot  of 
damage  can  be  done  with  stones.  An  Amer- 
ican who  lives  near  the  Joppa  Gate,  where 
the  trouble  started,  described  some  shock- 
ing scenes.  But  the  rioters  were  soon 
quelled.  Arrests  of  both  sects  were  made. 
Later,  when  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  formally 
took  over  the  high  commissionership,  he 
declared  an  amnesty  to  all  those  in  confine- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  disturbances,  and 
also  to  all  political  prisoners,  except  four 
men,  two  of  whom  having  given  bail  did  not 
surrender  to  justice,  and  two  more  who 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  commit 
an  abominable  crime. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Promise 

In  Nablus  the  Arabs  allow  no  Jews  to 
enter,  and  are,  so  it  is  said,  making  vigor- 
ous national  propaganda.  Also  in  certain 
Christian  and  Jewish  villages  it  is  not  tact- 
ful for  those  of  other  creeds  to  take  up  resi- 
dence. For  the  rest,  the  people  are  getting 
on.  The  Jews,  most  of  them,  are  restrain- 
ing any  tendency  they  may  have  to  act  as  if 
they  were  masters.  The  Arabs  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  accepted  the  rul- 
ing of  the  peace  conference  that  the  Jews 
are  to  have  a  national  home  in  Palestine, 
something  that  they  have  been  gradually 
accomplishing  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Moreover,  the  British  Government  is  at 
present  restricting  immigration,  allowing 
people  to  enter  the  country  only  as  they 
are  needed  as  farmers  or  workmen. 

There  are  Europeans  living  in  Jerusalem 
who  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war 
the  Jews  would  have  had  all  they  wanted 
in  Palestine  in  five  years'  time.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  One  has  learned  to  be  sur- 
prised at  nothing  since  the  armistice,  least 
of  all  at  the  "if"  clauses  in  people's  prophe- 
cies. Certainly,  for  all  their  small  numbers, 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  occupy  a  strong  posi- 
tion. For  one  thing,  they  have  had  enough 
political  influence  to  assure  them  Mr.  Bal- 
four's promise  of  a  national  home  in  Pales- 
tine, though  the  British  Government  has 
repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  the  assurance 
of  this  home  is  not  to  prejudice  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  non-Jewish  com- 
munities. 

Besides  the  political  power,  the  Jews  have 
the  organization  of  Zionists,  which  numbers 
many  thousand  adherents,  who  hold  bien- 
nial congresses,  who  have  propaganda  and 
presses  at  work  in  many,  lands,  who  have 
above  all  money  and  faith.  The  money 
behind  the  organization  has  enabled  Zion- 
ism to  work  on  both  the  practical  and  the 
cultural  side.  The  most  ambitious  thing 
the  Zionists  have  done  in  an  educational 
way  is  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  Hebrew 
university  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  So  far, 
however,  there  is  no  money  set  aside  for  the 
actual  building.  They  have,  however,  good 
elementary  and  high  schools,  good  techni- 
cal and  agricultural  schools.  They  have 
also  started  a  revival  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

They  keep  their  plans  naturally  ahead  of 
their  performance,  and  some  of  these  plans 
are  very  ambitious.  There  is  talk  of  a  na- 
tional shipping  project  involving  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  a  merchant  marine,  which  will 
mean  the  reconstruction  of  harbors,  the 
building  of  railroads  and  highways.  There 
is  talk  of  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands 
and  their  development  through  irrigation, 
of  provision  for  systems  of  water  supply 
arid  sewage  disposal.  They  would  like  the 
lluleh  Valley  of  five  thousand  acres  to  be 
reclaimed,  and  the  erection  of  reservoirs 
and  aqueducts  controlling  the  upper  Jor- 
dan, releasing  thus  close  to  four  thousand 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

more  acres.  They  would  like  the  harbor 
either  at  Jaffa  or  Aifa  to  be  developed. 
They  would  like  to  organize  various  indus- 
tries, such  as  a  tannery  turning  out  two 
hundred  and  fifty  hides  daily,  a  cement 
mill  with  daily  output  of  two  thousand  bar- 
rels, canning  and  preserving,  clothing  and 
furniture  factories,  foundries  and  black- 
smith shops.  Large  as  these  plans  all  are, 
they  have  plenty  of  money  behind  them. 

But  it  is  their  present  practical  achieve- 
ment that  is  most  interesting.  They  have 
now  in  Palestine  some  thirty  village  settle- 
ments and  forty-two  small  farm  settle- 
ments. Their  biggest  village  consists  of 
three  thousand  families  and  their  smallest 
of  six  families.  In  the  villages  each  farmer 
has  so  many  acres,  ■  usually  about  five. 
There  are  also  a  good  many  family  home- 
steads of  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres 
farmed  on  a  collective  system.  The  forty- 
two  small  farm  settlements  are  all  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  All  together  there  must 
be  close  to  thirty  thousand  people  in  these 
settlements.  These  are  Zionists,  who  are 
not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews.  There  must  be  eighty  thou- 
sand of  them  all  together. 

The  first  farm  settlement  I  visited  is  a 
few  miles  from  Jerusalem— five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  the  stoniest  land  I  ever 
saw,  mounting  from  a  valley  to  three  hills, 
and  farmed  by  a  hundred  and  ten  young 
men  and  women,  mostly  refugees  from 
Odessa.  I  came  upon  them  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  walking  along  stony  and  thorny 
paths  where  the  car  would  not  go.  I  passed 
their  little  barracks,  the  superintendent's 
house  and  the  storeroom;  passed  big  open 
tents,  where  they  sleep;  passed  their  neat 
kitchen,  and  at  last  came  upon  groups  of 
sturdy,  large-armed  peasants  picking  up 
stones  and  piling  them  in  little  baskets  and 
then  carrying  these  baskets  to  a  huge 
boundary  of  stones  that  marked  the  mar- 
gin of  a  terrace.  The  faces  of  the  workers, 
under  their  white  caps  and  turbans,  were 
crimson,  their  motions  were  slow  and  the 
stones  seemed  never  ending;  but  they  got 
the  work  on. 

I  had  a  vivid  impression  of  what  sheer 
muscle  will  do  as  I  watched  these  people 
weeding  out  stones,  and  thus  uncovering 
yet  more  stones.  Seen  close  to,  it  looked  as 
if  they  were  leaving  in  as  many  stones  as 
they  were  taking  out;  as  if  a  plow  would 
soon  grow  dulled  on  that  land.  But  after 
I  had  climbed  a  stony  and  thorny  mountain 
on  which  the  workers  have  planted  a  little 
nursery  of  firs,  the  fields,  as  I  looked  down  on 
them,  showed  rich  red  earth.  I  gazed  and 
gazed  and  shared  the  dreams  of  the  super- 
intendent and  of  Doctor  Eder,  a  leader 
with  Doctor  Weissman,  of  the  Zionist 
movement.  I  saw  the  fir  trees  springing  on 
the  heights,  and  the  grain  rising  and  the 
vegetable  beds  sweeping  over  the  kitchen 
gardens;  I  saw  the  little  olive-oil  mills.  I 
saw  the  vineyards,  and  a  new  city  rising, 
where  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the  very 
spot  there  had  been  one  called  the  Town  of 
the  Grape.  It  will  come  true,  all  of  the 
dream,  because  it  is  backed  by  people  who 
are  ready  to  work. 

Jl  Peaceful  Future  Predicted 

I  felt  the  poetry  and  power  of  what  they 
were  doing — and  thanked  whatever  gods 
there  be  that  I  didn't  have  to  do  it.  Natu- 
rally I  wanted  to  know  on  what  terms  they 
worked.  They  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  each  with  a  certain  area  to  take 
care  of.  The  inspectors  have  decreed  that 
so  much  is  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  The 
workers  may  fix  their  own  hours.  They  re- 
ceive eight  pounds  a  month,  of  which  they 
pay  six  for  board.  In  about  two  years  they 
will  be  producing  crops  of  which  they  will 
have  half  the  profits.  The  land  is  arranged 
for  on  a  system  of  forty-nine-year  leases. 
The  law  is  elastic,  so  that  in  time  leases 
may  be  renewed  or  land  bought  outright  or 
the  cooperative  scheme  may  be  changed 
into  a  scheme  of  individual  farming. 

So  far  the  leaders  say  they  cannot  tell 
which  scheme  will  work  out  better,  the 
individual-plantation  scheme  or  the  coop- 
erative plan.  The  plantations  I  saw  near 
Ludd,  little  orange  and  almond  farms,  were 
in  excellent  condition  and  evidently  mak- 
ing money.  They  have  been  running  for 
about  six  years.  I  had  almost  decided  for 
the  individual  plan  when  I  met  a  Russian 
Jew  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  thirty 
years  and  who  has  one  of  the  most  thriving 


olive  orchards  and  vineyards  I  ever  saw. 
He  introduced  a  particular  sort  of  olive 
from  Greece,  and  had  such  good  results 
that  his  Moslem  neighbors  asked  him  to 
lecture  to  them.  I  sat  on  his  porch  and  saw 
a  Jewish  picnic  party  having  a  good  time 
on  the  front  lawn,  and  an  Arab  on  the  back 
porch  conversing  amicably  with  the  lady  of 
the  house.  I  saw  awful  crayon  portraits 
of  the  owner  and  his  wife,  sure  evidences  of 
prosperity,  and  I  admired  his  preserved 
apricots  and  peaches.  I  could  not  but  be- 
lieve that  he  got  on  well  with  his  Moslem 
neighbors. 

Some  of  the  Zionists,  men  like  Doctor 
Eder,  one  of  the  leaders  who  has  come  from 
England  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to  Pales- 
tine, are  sure  that  there  need  never  be  any 
trouble  between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

"There  is  room  for  us  all  just  now," 
Doctor  Eder  said.  "We  will  live  our  lives 
and  they  will  live  theirs.  Labor  is  badly 
wanted  in  this  country,  and  Jews  will  come 
in  to  supply  it.  But  even  if  they  would, 
they  could  not  come  in  now  in  overpower- 
ing numbers.  A  Jew,  rich  in  Poland  with  a 
hundred  thousand  marks,  would  find  that 
he  had  just  nothing  if  he  tried  to  get  his 
money  exchanged  into  piasters  and  travel 
here.  From  Russia  they  cannot  come  at 
all  on  account  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Those 
who  would  like  to  come  at  once  will  find 
natural  restrictions  in  their  way;  a  man 
cannot  always  sell  all  he  has  and  pack  his 
bags  and  leave.  It  all  takes  time.  The  ones 
who  will  come  in  are  those  the  country  is 
badly  in  need  of — technical  people,  engi- 
neers, doctors,  and  so  on." 

Doctor  Eder's  Views 

"Then  the  Jew  must  prove  himself  over 
here.  He  must  get  back  to  the  soil,  must 
make  the  earth  fruitful  if  he  expects  to  re- 
cover his  real  value.  I  see  no  immediate 
danger.  This  land  could  support  four  or 
five  million  people,  and  there  are  not  a  mil- 
lion here.  Jews  and  Arabs  will  probably 
live  peaceably  side  by  side  until  the  whole 
country  is  ripe  for  self-government,  when 
that  government  will  be  trusted  to  the 
whole  population.  The  Arab  who  has  a 
gift  for  farming  will  not  use  for  some  time 
our  modern  farm  implements,  but  he  will 
gradually  learn  from  us  and  perhaps  we  can 
learn  something  from  him.  The  antiquities 
of  the  Jews  will  not  trouble;  no  Moslem 
need  fear  that.  Of  course  there  are  your 
scientific  Jews  who  would  be  glad  to  dig 
into  sacred  places  to  see  what  is  to  be  found, 
but  the  older  Jews  would  not  allow  it. 
Meanwhile  everyone  has  his  chance  to  work 
for  the  good  of  Palestine.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  and  opportunity  for  all  to 
help.  Whatever  problems  there  are  won't 
arrive  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

But  there  are  other  Jews  who  speak 
differently. 

"This  country  used  to  be  ours,"  a  Jew 
said  to  me,  "and  we  mean  to  have  it  again. 
Not  now — the  British  would  not  let  us, 
even  if  we  were  strong  enough.  We  shall 
shed  no  blood,  but  because  we  are  a  better, 
a  wiser  and  a  stronger  people,  and  because 
we  have  money  behind  us,  one  day  Pales- 
tine will  be  ours,  and  the  Arabs  and  the 
Christians  will  be  but  a  small  part  of  the 
population.  They  shall  live  beside  us, 
justly  treated,  but  Palestine  will  be  a  Jew- 
ish land,  not  a  Moslem  land.  It  will  all  be 
done  without  bloodshed,  but  we  shall  be 
the  conquerors." 

"Oh,  come!"  I  said.  "You  keep  forget- 
ting the  Arabs,  who,  you  must  admit,  held 
this  country  longer  than  the  Jews.  There 
are  eight  hundred  thousand  of  them,  all 
loving  their  land.  How  are  you  to  deal 
with  them?" 

"  Much,"  he  said  coolly,  "as  you  dealt  in 
the  United  States  with  the  American  In- 
dians." 

One  couldn't  make  much  of  a  reply  to  a 
remark  like  that. 

Arabs  who  fear  too  much  might  comfort 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  though 
the  Jews  have  one  great  unity — their  pas- 
sionate love  for  Palestine,  still  the  dynamic 
force  among  them — the  Zionists  are  people 
who  have  been  educated  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  American  Zionists  are  not  like 
the  English  Zionists,  and  the  American  and 
English  are  not  like  the  Russian  Zionists. 
Here  are  some  of  the  remarks  1  have  heard 
from  Jews  about  Jews: 

"Why  are  they  letting  in  the  scum  of  Eu- 
rope?" (  Continued  on  Page  132) 
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SnVitincfly  Clean 

TIT'S  an  easy  task  to  have  your  table  linens  possess  the 
fragrance  of  absolute  cleanliness.  And  your  dishes, 
glassware  and  silver  can  be  hygienically  clean — the  com- 
plete setting  a  thing  of  beauty  and  satisfaction.  To 
achieve  this  result  always  use 

Crystal  White 

^       The  Perfect  Family  Soap 

A  pure,  vegetable  oil  product  that  answers  every  cleans- 
ing need  in  millions  of  homes.  Unsurpassed  for  laundry, 
kitchen  and  general  household  use. 

Put  CRYSTAL  WHITE  on  your  list  today. 
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Varnishes  Stains-Enamels 


(Continued  from  Page  130) 

"The  Russians— they  are  not  like  us; 
they  talk  and  talk  and  dream  and  dream. 
But  we  want  to  work  and  win." 

"The  British  Jews  needn't  think  they 
are  going  to  run  things  just  because  Great 
Britain  has  the  protectorate  and  an  English 
Jew  is  high  commissioner." 

"The  American  Jews  behave  as  if  the 
whole  future  of  Zionism  and  Palestine  de- 
pends on  the  American  Zionist.  They'd 
better  watch  themselves." 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  The 
Jewish  World  says:  "The  American  Zion- 
ists, like  the  American  everything  else, 
have  set  their  minds  to  bossing  the  whole 
show,  with  make-believe  that  the  whole 
concern  is  theirs.  It  is  local  patriotism  dis- 
eased and  gone  putrid — the  insatiable,  vul- 
gar self-booming  of  the  American  Jew,  a 
spirit  he  has  assimilated  from  among  the 
worst  of  Yankee  characteristics." 

Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree. 

Besides  mere  local  bickering  rising  from 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Jews  may  belong 
to  Palestine  in  spirit,  in  body  and  in  mind 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  other  coun- 
tries, there  is  another  danger.  Certain  of 
the  European  Zionists  have  learned,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  few  years,  to  think 
radically— and  more  than  radically.  Un- 
less I  am  grievously  mistaken,  there  will  be 
a  spirit  of  Bolshevism  among  Jews,  which 
may  spread  to  the  harm  of  their  work. 

But  this  is  all  in  the  future.  Meantime 
the  farming  goes  on  successfully.  Mean- 
time the  Jewish  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Palestine  is  interested  in  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions which  it  has  passed  on  to  the  author- 
ities concerned;  not  only  questions  of 
breakwaters  and  railroads  but  the  granting 
of  permits  for  restricted  foodstuffs,  direct 
shipping  facilities,  the  thefts  upon  the  Pal- 
estine military  railways,  an  arbitration  and 
disputes  board,  a  telephone  system,  the 
Turkish  paper  currency,  railway  tariffs,  tax 
on  industrial  salt,  signboards  on  private 
houses,  weights  and  measures,  petitions  to 
the  rents  commission,  postal  delays,  trade 
relationships  with  other  countries,  vege- 
tables from  the  villages,  commercial  credits 
between  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
trade-marks,  coin  nomenclature  and  many 
other  matters.  It  would  really  seem  that 
the  Jews  are  not  missing  much. 

For  two  thousand  years  the  Jews  have 
advertised  themselves  with  signal  success. 
They  consider  that  no  home  should  be  with- 
out the  conviction  that  Palestine  belongs 
to  them.  To  large  masses  of  the  world's 
population  they  have  successfully  sold 
themselves.  Now  they  are  about  to  receive 
the  returns  on  their  investment.  But  the 
Arabs  have  no  gift  for  advertisement.  Once 
they  fail  by  force  of  arms,  they  practice 
Oriental  fatalism  and  sit  down  to  wait  the 
course  of  events.  Leading  Arabs  to  whom 
I  have  talked  admit  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  Palestine  being  occupied  by 
the  Jews,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the  future. 

Wailing  for  a  Mosque 

"If  only  Great  Britain  had  waited,"  the 
Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  said  to  me.  "If 
she  had  waited  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore allowing  the  Jews  to  have  a  national 
home  here  the  Arabs  would  have  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  But  see  how 
we  have  been  placed.  We  have  been  under 
the  oppression  of  the  Turks  exactly  as  the 
Jews  here  have.  We  are  free  now,  and  are 
protected  by  the  British,  but  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  organize  delegations  and 
commissions  and  propaganda  departments. 
We  wish  to  set  our  house  in  order,  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  begin.  We 
have  no  training,  few  of  us  are  educated, 
there  are  not  many  wealthy  men  in  the 
country.  For  them  you  must  go  to  Bagdad. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  Jews  having  a  home 
in  Palestine,  but  we  don't  want  so  many  of 
them  to  come  that  they  will  push  us  out  of 
our  homes." 

At  this  point  someone — a  Christian — re- 
marked that  it  had  been  a  tactical  blunder 
for  the  Moslems  to  refuse  to  the  Jews  any 
of  their  holy  sites  except  the  Place  of  Wail- 
ing and  the  Tomb  of  Rachel;  that  it  was  a 
pity  they  were  not  allowed  on  the  Temple 
Rock,  to  which  they  have  as  much  right  as 
any  other  religious  sect,  while  in  Hebron 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  up  more  than 
seven  steps  toward  the  mosque  which  is 
built  over  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
and  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  This  was  pretty 
plain  talk  to  the  Grand  Mufti,  who  is  the 
religious  head  of  the  Moslems  in  Jerusalem. 
But  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  humor.  He 
turned  a  slow,  quiet  smile  upon  us  "all,  and 


then  we  understood  and  burst  into  peals  of 
laughter. 

For  on  this  matter  of  religious  toleration 
no  one's  skirts  are  clear.  The  Jews  woulJ 
be  burned  before  they  would  allow  a  Mos- 
lem to  enter  on  the  site  of  Rachel's  tombl 
In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  whica 
is  the  property  of  several  sects  of  Chriai 
tians,  the  Turks  used  to  have  to  station 
guards  to  keep  the  Christians  from  infringl 
ing  on  each  other's  rights.  Every  Eastel 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  fight  between  two  sect! 
in  particular  in  the  neighborhood  of  whal 
is  said  to  be  the  Sacred  Tomb.  The  pot  il 
always  calling  the  kettle  black  in  Jerussj 
lem.  No  wonder  the  Grand  Mufti  Effenol 
smiled.  So  we  carried  the  discussion  nl 
further,  and  told  stories  such  as  these:  M 
young  newspaper  man  the  other  day  wen! 
to  the  Place  of  Wailing  and  saw  one  of  his 
friends  weeping  and  mourning.  He  plucked 
him  by  the  sleeve. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Me— I'm  wailing." 

"  What  are  you  wailing  for?  Aren't  there 
plenty  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem?  And  haven't 
you  got  a  Jewish  governor?" 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  I  want  the  Mosque  of 
Omar." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Arabs  I  met 
is  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  educated 
mostly  in  Paris  and  married  to  a  Christian! 
and  yet  very  much  of  a  Moslem  and  an 
Arab.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  mayor? 
On  his  council  there  is  a  representation  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 


Arab  Opinions 


"We  all  work  well  together,"  he  told  me, 
"and  as  I  sometimes  don't  get  home  to 
lunch  till  four  o'clock,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  this  munici- 
pality in  regard  to  license  giving,  road  re- 
pairs, water  taxes  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
routine.  I  think  the  average  Arab  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  immigration  of 
Jews  if  he  could  be  sure  that  they  would 
make  their  national  home  harmonious  by 
living  peaceably  with  their  neighbors.  If 
they  want  to  take  someone  else's  home 
they  are  going  to  find  resistance.  I  believe  | 
that  the  British  Government  will  keep  its 
pledges,  in  which  case  all  will  go  well. 

"A  number  of  Arabs  will  sell  their  land  to 
the  Jews,  because  they  are  heavily  in  debt. 
They  will  sell  to  get  clear  and  start  over, 
and  perhaps  they  will  make  a  bad  bargain  ■ 
for  themselves.  But  there  are  countless, 
others  who  won't  sell,  because  they  like  to, 
farm.  They  have  a  gift  for  it,  even  though 
they  use  primitive  implements  and  farm 
wastefully.  They  are  really  drawn  to  the 
soil,  much  more  than  are  the  Jews.  You 
will  find  only  too  many  Arab  fellahin  in  the 
employ  of  Jews. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  go  to 
some  of  the  little  houses  that  were  built  for 
the  Jewish  colonists  here  years  ago  you 
won't  find  houses  at  all.  You  will  find  a 
Jew  looking  out  of  his  back  window  at  his 
farm  being  farmed  for  him  by  an  Arab 
fellah,  and  you  will  see  that  his  front  win- 
dows have  been  turned  into  the  windows  of 
a  shop.  He's  not  got  specimens  of  his  farm- 
ing on  exhibition;  he  is  selling  a  little  dried 
fish  and  fruit  and  tinned  stuff.  He  is  by 
instinct  a  shopkeeper,  a  merchant.  He 
has  been  warned  by  his  leaders  that  he 
mustn't  enter  Palestine  to  become  a  mer- 
chant or  a  trader,  but  he  can't  help  it  any 
more  than  he  can  help  wishing  to  get  back 
to  Palestine.  I  have  faith  first  and  last  in 
the  Arab's  love  for  his  own  soilt  It  is  that 
which  will  be  his  main  reliance — that  and 
the  British  Government." 

Not  all  Arabs  talk  in  that  way.  I  had  an 
interview  with  an  educated  and  brilliant 
man  who  mourned  over  the  fate  of  Pales- 
tine just  as  much  as  the  Jews  mourn  at  the 
Place  of  Wailing. 

"It's  hopeless,"  he  said.  "We  are  done 
for.  The  Jews  mean  to  push  us  out,  and 
they  will.  We  did  try  armed  resistance  at 
Easter  here  and  there,  but  it  failed.  Armed 
resistance  is  the  only  kind  that  we  know 
anything  about.  We  have  no  skill  in  propa- 
ganda, in  organization.  This  is  what  will 
happen:  The  Jews,  with  all  their  organiza- 
tion and  money  behind  them,  will  buy  our 
land.  There  are  three  classes  of  Arabs  who 
will  sell.  There  is  the  Arab  who  feels  that 
the  Jews  have  come  to  stay,  who  can't  bear 
their  proximity,  and  who  sells  and  moves  to 
Syria  or  Mesopotamia.  There  is  the  Arab 
who  will  sell,  spend  a  little  of  his  money 
here  and  then  get  out.  Then  there  is  the  j 
Arab,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  him,  who  will 
(Concluded  on  Page  135) 
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THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 

PREVENTS  RUS  i 
LUBRICATES 
CLEASS  AND 
POLISHES 

TALKING  MACHINES 
SEWING  MACHINE* 
TYPEWRITERS  * 
ELECTRIC  FANS 
RAZORS  &  STROPS 
FIRE-ARMS 
MAGNETOS:COMMUTATOR= 

CASH  REGISTERS  l>  LAW" 
LIGHT  MACHINERY.  E  Jr" 
n*NOS,  FURNITURE  &  WOODWORK- 

^KEE  IN  ONE  OIL  COMPAQ 

_   NEW  YORK.  USA    _  _ 

Price   30  cents  ** 
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Duck  Weather 

You  can't  hunt  clucks  and  always  keep  your  gun  dry. 
But  you  can  protect  it  from  the  destructive  rust  that 
dampness  causes,  by  oiling  regularly  with 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  Gun  Oil 

Before  starting  out  on  a  wet  day,  rub  3-in-One  all  over  barrels 
and  stock.  Any  gun  will  then  shed  water  like  a  duck's  back 
and  can  be  wiped  dry  and  clean  on  returning. 

Before  putting  your  gun  away,  even  over  night,  use  3-in-One 
liberally  inside  and  out  and  on  every  action  point.  Next 
day — next  month — next  year — your  gun  will  be  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  put  away. 

3-in-One  is  a  high  quality  pure  oil  compound,  highly  rec- 
ommended by  gun  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  pack  a 

sample  with  every  firearm.  It  lubri- 
ILj,  cates  perfectly,  removes  black  powder 

residue,  cleans,  polishes,  prevents  rust. 

Won't  dry  out.    Try  also  on  rifles, 

revolvers,  automatics — any  kind  of  arm. 

To  remove  residue  of  smokeless  powder,  use  Pyr' 
amid  Solvent,  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
j'in'One. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz., 
3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles;  also  in  3-oz.  Handy 
Oil  Cans  that  fit  in  your  hunting  kit  or 
slip  into  your  pocket. 

FREE  —  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Write  for  them  on  a  postal  or  use  the  coupon  below. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 


165  EUG.  Broadway 


New  York 


To  Prevent 
Pitting 

clean  out  smokeless  powder 
residue  with 

PYRAMID 
SOLVENT 

It  dissolves  and  removes  this 
corrosive  substance  with  little 
manual  labor.  Contains  noth- 
ing that  can  possibly  injure 
the  bore. 

At  all  dealers*  in  convenient 
3-oz.  flat  cans. 
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G  Wans  food-  Gn  In /ants  Food 


creamy-white  granulated  hearts  of  wheat — 
so  easily  digested  that  it  forms  the  first  and 
best  food  for  infants,  yet  so  nourishing 
and  substantial  that  it  sustains  the  hardest 
worker — such  is  Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cereal. 


Made  by  the  millers  of  Pillsbury's  Best 
Flour  and  under  the  same  supervision — 
you  can  naturally  depend  on  the  constant, 
uniform  high  quality  of  this  wholesome 
breakfast  cereal. 


Always  buy  Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods — different  in  kind,  but  alike  in  quality.' 
At  your  grocer's. 
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Pillsbury's  Best  Flour 
Pillsbury's  Health  Bran 

Rye,  Graham  and 


Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cereal 
Pillsbury's  Pancake  Flour 
Macaroni  Flours 


PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Wheat  Cereal 
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(Concluded  from  Page  132) 

ell  and  spend  all  his  money.  Then  what  is 
;ft  for  him?  Starve?  Perhaps  so.  He 
lay  sit  down  and  wait  for  God  to  redress 
is  wrongs,  as  some  of  them  are  doing  now, 
inee  military  resistance  is  impossible.  But 
e  will  be  much  more  likely  to  turn  bandit 
nd  rob  the  Jews.  Already  Jews  have  to 
ay  people  to  sit  up  and  watch  the  crops  at 
ight  for  fear  they  will  be  stolen.  And  what 
rUl  happen  to  Arabs  and  Jews  alike  when 
9  many  of  the  nation  turn  bandits  ?  There's 

0  use  to  say  there's  land  enough  for  every- 
ne;  there  won't  be  when  the  Jews  get 
tarted,  not  unless  they  turn  this  into  a 
lanufacturing  country.  No,  things  are 
oing  to  happen  in  the  future  to  the  Arab." 

Sometimes  when  I  stroll  about  Jerusalem 
t  night  and  see  the  wine  shops  full  of 
oung  Arabs  talking  and  talking  and  doing 
othing  else  I  wonder  why  they  don't  get  a 
tader  or  two  who  would  organize  them 
eaceably  against  the  Jews.  The  poorest 
ew  in  Palestine  will  give  till  it  hurts  to  the 
ewish  cause.  When  they  take  up  a  collec- 
!on  for  Zionism  a  woman  will  come  in  with 
er  jewelry,  a  man  will  give  his  only  cow. 
t's  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  how  they  give, 
iut  so  far  no  Arab  has  been  found  who  will 
e  a  Rothschild  to  his  nation.  If  there 
ere  rich  men  so  inclined  they  could  make 
great  organization  designed  to  keep  Arabs 
q  the  land;  they  could  subsidize  the  fel- 
ihin  to  keep  them  from  selling  or  from 
•orking  for  Jews;  they  could  send  their 
rilliant  youths  out  into  the  world  to  get 
jchnical  training;  they  could  enforce  a 
ew  system  of  education,  and  in  fifteen  or 
wenty  years,  when  the  real  danger  from 
ionism  will  rise,  they  could  combat  it. 
'hey  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  overrun 
y  Jews.  With  their  own  organization  and 
le  pledge  of  the  British  Government,  their 
old  on  Palestine  would  be  invulnerable. 

Meantime  here  in  Palestine  the  British 
landate  is  working  itself  out.  There  are 
;veral  thousand  Indian  troops  in  Palestine 
nd  a  few  British  to  keep  order,  and  an 
isy  time  enough  they  have  of  it.  One  of 
ly  chief  pleasures  is  to  see  Tommies  walk- 
ig  round  with  an  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
uide  who  used  to  be  with  the  First  Divi- 
on  in  Cantigny  and  such-like  places,  or 
se  walking  in  the  bazaars,  buying  souve- 
irs — olive-wood  eggs,  on  which  to  darn 
;ockings,  which  they  say  are  as  holy  as  the 
ty  itself,  candlesticks,  mother-of-pearl 
eads  and  sometimes  a  heavy  metal  anklet, 
ommy  is  having  a  good  enough  time  in 
alestine. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  officials 
ho  are  running  the  government.  They 
ork  hard,  especially  the  ones  higher  up, 
ut  they  have  their  clubs  and  their  polo, 
leir  tennis  and  teas  and  dinners.  They  say 
le  hardest  worker  of  all  is  the  high  com- 
missioner, Sir  Herbert  Samuel. 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel's  Policy 

The  other  day  I  was  driving  luxuriously 

1  the  handsomest  car  in  Jerusalem,  owned 
y  Arthur  Dana,  an  American,  enjoying 
be  sensation  of  ease  in  Zion,  which  is  not 
ommon  in  most  of  the  cars  I  have  tried 
ere.  I  meant  to  get  inside  the  walls  to  buy 
ome  of  the  exquisite  lace  made  by  the  na- 
ive women  and  sold  in  the  American  col- 
ny  shops,  and  I  had  chosen  a  hot  hour  of 
he  day,  when  the  shop  wouldn't  be  too 
rowded.  At  the  Joppa  Gate  a  native 
ioliceman  stopped  me — very  sorry,  if  I 
/anted  to  go  on  that  street  I'd  have  to 
/alk.  So  I  dismounted  and  walked,  court- 
ag  a  sunstroke.  The  street  was  lined  with 
pectators,  Arabs  and  Jews.  Presently 
here  dashed  by  a  puffy  motorcycle  bear- 
ng  a  big  British  flag  and  a  little  driver; 
hen  a  big  car  full  of  British  officers;  and 
hen  another  car  almost  as  nice  as  the  one 

had  been  bereft  of,  in  which  sat  Sir  Her- 
bert Samuel,  high  commissioner  of  Pales- 
ine,  and  Colonel  Storrs,  military  governor 
)f  Jerusalem. 

Sir  Herbert  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  this 
<eing  the  difficult  time  of  the  troubles  in 
Damascus  and  conferences  with  Lord 
Mlenby  being  no  doubt  in  order.  Whether 
he  meticulous  manner  in  which  Sir  Her- 
bert's way  is  always  cleared  is  carried  out 
ta  a  precautionary  measure  or  to  impress 
he  natives  I  do  not  know.  The  high  com- 
nissionere  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Egypt 
Irive  about  more  inconspicuously.  In  any 
;ase  I  was  sorry  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  was 
coing  to  Cairo,  for  though  it  is  said  he  never 
rives  interviews,  I  hoped  to  persuade  him 
o  talk. 

During  the  war  I  met  Sir  Herbert  Samuel 
it  the  house  of  one  of  his  relatives  at  a  time 


when  he  was  a  good  deal  commended  for 
his  public  services.  I  was  struck  with  the 
impression  of  fair-mindedness  he  conveyed 
and  with  a  certain  pleasant  impenetrabil- 
ity. He  does  not  seem  like  a  man  who  could 
be  easily  swayed  by  argument  or  by  en- 
treaty; he  will  do  his  work  in  the  way  in 
which  he  thinks  it  should  be  done.  Though 
he  was  appointed,  among  other  reasons,  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Jewish  race,  nevertheless  he 
will  consider  all  of  the  races  in  his  adminis- 
tration. He  will  see  always  as  an  English- 
man and  not  as  a  Palestinian  Jew.  Not  all 
the  Jews  know  this.  The  educated  Arabs 
know  it,  but  not  the  ignorant.  How  should 
they?  The  other  day  there  came  from  the 
desert  two  handsome,  slim,  liquid-eyed 
lads,  the  sons  of  a  Bedouin  sheik.  They 
came  to  the  American  colony,  which  always 
keeps  a  room  for  Bedouin  guests.  They 
made  a  beautiful  figure  as  they  strode 
across  the  cool  green-hung  courtyard  in 
their  long  silk  underrobes,  dark  brown 
abas,  their  silk  handkerchiefs  or  shawls  on 
their  heads.  After  ceremonious  salutations 
they  said  words  to  this  effect: 

"Our  father  has  sent  us  to  see  the  sights 
of  the  world.  We  have  come  here  to  see  the 
king  of  the  Jews." 

Coming  Changes  for  the  Better 

The  high  commissioner,  early  in  July, 
read  the  King's  message  to  the  people  of 
Palestine,  and  his  own  declaration.  Pales- 
tine, the  north  and  east  boundaries  of 
which  are  not  yet  determined,  is  to  consti- 
tute a  separate  administration  in  direct 
communication  with  the  King's  ministers 
in  London.  When  the  mandate  has  passed 
through  its  final  stages  the  civil  service  will 
have  security  of  employment,  with  pension 
rights  for  certain  classes  of  officers.  The 
higher  ranks  are  to  be  British  until  fully 
qualified  Palestinians  are  able  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  other  ranks  are  to  be  open  to 
Palestinians,  irrespective  of  creed.  Sir  Her- 
bert Samuel  is  now  choosing  an  advisory 
council,  most  of  the  members  of  which  are 
government  officials,  but  with  a  minority 
of  ten  unofficial  members,  chosen  from 
varied  sections  of  the  people.  This  council 
will  advise  about  the  budget,  drafts  of  ordi- 
nances and  other  such  matters. 

One  of  the  most  important  statements 
the  high  commissioner  made  was  that  in 
the  draft  treaty  of  peace  an  article  is  in- 
serted providing  for  the  appointment  by 
the  British  Government  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  and  regulate  all  questions 
and  claims  relating  to  the  different  religious 
communities  in  Palestine,  the  chairman  to 
be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  religious  interests  con- 
cerned being  taken  into  account  in  the 
composition  of  the  commission. 

Further,  the  government,  under  the  civil 
administration,  takes  over  the  railways  and 
will  begin  immediate  improvements.  There 
is  also  under  consideration  a  large  program 
of  public  works,  including  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  roads,  the  develop- 
ment of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  com- 
munication, the  provision  of  electric  power, 
drainage,  afforestation  and  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  banks  for  the  granting  of 
long-time  credits  to  agricultural  and  urban 
workers.  The  high  commissioner  hopes  to 
arrange  for  a  loan,  as  soon  as  the  status  of 
the  country  is  finally  decided,  of  such  an 
amount  as  will  allow  the  plans  to  begin. 

The  government  particularly  wants  to  as- 
sist promptly  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  country.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  stated 
in  his  declaration  that  land  sales  would  soon 
begin  again,  subject  to  restrictions  bound 
to  prevent  speculation;  that  a  land  com- 
mission would  be  appointed ;  that  asurvey  of 
the  land  would  be  undertaken ,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  land  court  established  to  settle 
the  boundaries  and  titles  of  properties. 

And  faith,  it  is  needed!  Anyone  trying 
to  understand  the  land  system  of  Palestine 
might  as  well  inquire  for  the  nearest  mad- 
house. The  taxation  of  city  property,  for 
example,  is  done  on  the  scale  of  what  it 
originally  cost.  Further,  most  property  is 
registered  at  about  one-tenth  of  what  was 
originally  paid  for  it.  Under  the  Turks, 
natives  who  were  in  with  the  government 
could  get  a  low  rate  of  registration— at  a 


price.  Then  suppose  a  man  decided  to  sell 
his  land;  his  neighbors  could  demand  pri- 
ority rights  and  buy  in  the  property  at  the 
price  of  registration.  So  a  man  does  not 
always  gain  by  trying  to  dodge  his  taxes. 
Then  every  piece  of  property  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts.  A  man  may  own 
all  or  part  of  them.  Suppose  he  owns 
twenty  parts  of  a  house  and  lot;  if  he  can- 
not come  to  an  amicable  financial  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  of  the  other  four 
parts,  the  latter  has  the  right  to  move  in 
beside  him. 

Besides  the  land  tax,  an  agriculturist 
must  pay  one-eighth  of  all  his  produce  to 
the  government.  This  tax  was  bad  enough, 
but  under  the  Turks  the  abuse  of  collec- 
tions was  shocking.  The  job  of  collection 
was  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder  of  a 
district.  Whoever  wanted  to  bid  must  give 
good  land  security  and  pay  cash  down. 
When  he  began  to  collect  he  made  his  own 
estimates  and  got  abundant  interest  on  his 
investment.  The  farmer  was  lucky  indeed 
who  gave  up  only  one-eighth  of  his  crop. 
Nor  was  the  bidding  necessarily  fair.  If  an 
effendi  had  great  influence  and  wished  to 
bid  no  one  dared  to  bid  against  him.  If 
anyone  had  opposed  him  that  man  would 
have  regretted  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
But  big  men  did  not  interfere  with  one  an- 
other; they  respected  their  neighbor's  graft. 
Men  have  made  thousands  from  the  collec- 
'tion  of  one  year's  taxation  for  a  district. 

Under  the  British  occupation  the  scheme 
of  taking  one-eighth  of  the  crop  prevails, 
but  at  least  the  assessment  is  honestly 
made.  The  government  sends  out  men  and 
villages  send  out  men.  Unless  they  come 
to  an  agreement  the  government  sends  out 
a  commission.  No  doubt  the  British  will 
revise  this  system. 

You'll  feel  sorry  for  the  agriculturists 
when  I  tell  you  that  merchants  and  other 
such  people  have  no  income  tax  to  pay. 
More  than  that,  except  for  a  tax  for  street 
lighting  and  water,  inside  the  city  walls  of 
Jerusalem  there  is  no  taxation  whatever. 
You  may  have  an  ample  house  and  lot  and 
a  thriving  business,  but  they  are  yours  to 
the  last  iota.  Moreover,  church  properties 
are  not  taxed ;  not  only  are  buildings  within 
the  walls  free,  but  farms  and  orchards.  If 
people  choose  to  import  goods  they  are 
taxed  eleven  per  cent,  with  a  one  per  cent 
municipality  tax;  they  also  pay  an  indirect 
tax  in  salt  and  fish.  For  the  rest,  citizens, 
so  to  speak,  may  rest  their  arms  on  the 
walls  and  look  over  at  the  fellah  parting 
with  at  least  an  eighth  of  all  he  produces, 
from  wheat  to  camels. 

Starvation  Jimong  Riches 

Palestine  is  rich  potentially.  During  the 
Turkish  occupation  people  made  money 
only  by  illegal  means,  through  the  govern- 
ment. Jerusalem  was  a  good  place  for 
officials  who  wished  to  profit.  A  man  who 
wished  to  be  governor  of  Jerusalem  would 
go  to  Constantinople,  pull  wires  and  pay 
from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  for  the 
office.  His  salary  was  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  monthly,  but  he  always  made 
money — sometimes  by  arranging  land  sales 
for  the  Jews.  The  average  officials  received 
from  four  to  ten  pounds  a  month,  but  they, 
too,  always  made  money. 

Not  so  the  people.  Not  very  much 
money  was  made  in  the  bazaars.  People 
were  fleeced  on  every  hand.  They  could 
not  collect  salt  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  because  salt  was  a  government  monop- 
oly, and  the  Turks  chose  to  import  it  from 
Saloniki.  They  couldn't  get  fish  as  cheap 
as  they  might,  because  fishing  rights  were — 
and  are — farmed  out,  as  the  tax  collecting 
used  to  be,  to  the  highest  bidder  in  a  dis- 
trict. Each  successful  bidder  has  his  own 
office  where  the  fish  is  sold,  the  bidder  tak- 
ing the  tax  from  the  fishermen.  The  sea- 
port town  of  Jaffa  has  but  one  fish  office. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  people  in  Pales- 
tine, particularly  in  Jerusalem,  lived  on  the 
tourists.  After  the  war  began  all  that 
stopped.  The  misery  was  great.  Some  of 
the  wretchedness  was  alleviated  by  Amer- 
ican Relief  money,  but  for  all  that  deaths 
from  hunger  were  numerous.  Parents 
would  sell  a  young  daughter  for  a  couple  of 
tins  of  bully  beef.  Officers  tell  me  they 
used  to  go  out  laden  with  tins  of  food  to 


throw  to  the  starving  people  by  the  road- 
side, and  yet  they  never  felt  that  they  had 
lessened  the  want.  But  after  British  occu- 
pation the  soldiers  brought  a  great  deal  of 
prosperity  to  the  people.  A  woman  selling 
oranges  might  make  two  or  three  dollars  a 
day.  In  a  year  and  a  half  the  country  made 
as  much  as  it  generally  does  after  four 
years  of  tourist  seasons. 

Just  now  business  is  slack.  People  have 
the  air  of  waiting.  They  need,  particularly 
the  Arabs,  all  that  can  be  done  for  them  in 
regard  to  public  health  and  education. 
Their  ideas  of  sanitation  are  sketchy;  and 
as  for  education,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
can  read  and  write.  They  need  to  have 
their  country  developed  as  promptly  as 
possible.  One  British  company  has  already 
come  in  with  the  intention  of  taking  over 
some  of  the  quarries  in  order  to  build 
houses  for  the  inhabitants.  The  architect, 
who  did  not  know  I  was  a  chiel  amang  'em 
takin'  notes,  said  they  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  get  as  much  percentage  of  profit 
as  they  could  get  in  England,  but  that  he 
thought  the  company  had  a  long  lease  of 
prosperity  and  usefulness  before  it. 

Rough  and  Ready  Justice 

If  the  country  is  to  develop  industrially 
as  well  as  agriculturally  it  needs  fuel.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  about  1913  got  a 
wide  concession  from  the  Turks — a  conces- 
sion which  the  exigencies  of  war  prevented 
it  from  using.  When  the  war  broke  out  it 
had  miles  and  miles  of  piping  of  all  sizes  in 
Egypt.  Great  Britain  bought  some  of  it 
and  used  it  to  run  the  water  supply  up 
through  Palestine;  it  is  also  said  that  some 
of  the  piping  it  bought  was  used  in  piping 
the  present  supply  of  water  into  Jerusalem. 
At  present  the  Standard  Oil  men  are  wait- 
ing in  Jerusalem  to  see  if  they  are  to  resume 
their  old  concession.  It  appears  that  noth- 
ing definite  will  be  told  them  till  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed.  Some  people  say  they 
believe  that  they  will  have  their  old  con- 
cessions, and  others  say  not.  No  real  pros- 
pecting of  the  country  for  oil  has  been 
carried  out,  but  there  are  seepages  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  seem 
to  indicate  its  presence.  It  may  not  be  any- 
thing like  so  promising  as  the  oil  supply  in 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia. 

Fuel  is  scarce  in  Palestine.  Without  oil 
or  coal  they  cannot  institute  manufactories. 
Some  people  believe  that  there  is  coal  to  be 
found  about  the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  oil 
seems  more  certain.  If  the  oil  could  be 
found,  and  if  the  scheme  talked  of  for  a 
tunnel  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  could  be  carried  out,  then 
Palestine  would  have  all  the  water  power 
and  all  the  fuel  necessary  to  establish  her 
as  a  big  manufacturing  center. 

Prosperity  will  come.  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  great  enterprises  unrolling  them- 
selves like  moving-picture  films,  but  some- 
how the  leaders  of  them  are  Jews,  when 
there  should  be  a  proportionate  number  of 
Arab  leaders.  When  I  think  of  the  Arabs  I 
see  the  young  men  in  the  wine  shops,  or  else 
I  see  the  Bedouins,  magnificent  with  all 
sorts  of  qualities  that  fit  them  to  survive  in 
the  desert,  but  unable  to  understand  mod- 
ern organization.  I  see  a  court  of  sheiks 
which  I  visited  in  Southern  Palestine.  The 
military  governor  sat  at  his  desk,  the 
sheiks  in  their  picturesque  garments  ar- 
ranged in  a  wide  semicircle  about  him,  each 
man  resting  his  right  hand  on  the  silver  hilt 
of  his  sword.  The  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant came  forward.  Mahmoud  Ali,  let  us 
say,  had  unexpected  guests  for  whom  he 
must  kill  a  sheep.  His  own  flock  being  afar 
pasturing,  he  annexed  an  adjacent  ewe  be- 
longing to  Zaid  Mahomet.  Custom  allowed 
this,  but  custom  decreed  that  he  must 
promptly  pay  for  it,  which  Mahmoud  Ali 
says  he  refuses  to  do.  The  disputants  stand 
before  the  governor's  desk;  he  hears  their 
stories;  then  each  man  chooses  a  sheik,  and 
the  governor  chooses  one,  to  be  the  judges 
in  the  case.  The  disputants  sit  on  the  floor 
at  the  feet  of  the  three  judges  and  the  case 
is  discussed  and  decided.  Rough  justice, 
but  doubtless  sufficient,  and  certainly  prac- 
tical, though  not  exactly  modern. 

The  British  have  the  intention  of  dealing 
fairly  with  all  parties  till  Palestine  is  ca- 
pable of  more  self-government.  After  that 
it  is  modern  methods  that  are  going  to 
count  in  determining  the  balance  of  power. 
Wailing  at  the  wall  or  mourning  or  sitting 
down  to  wait  on  the  will  of  Allah  will  not 
get  immediate  results.  Quite  a  lot  of  map 
making  and  race  moving  in  these  days. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  after  all,  is  a  pretty 
good  sheet  anchor  for  a  nation. 
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A  Wonderful  Tire 


THE  MASON  MAXI-MILE 

For  hard,  rugged  work  it  has  no  superior. 

Day-in-and-day-out  driving  over  rough  city  streets, 
over  rutty,  bumpy  roads — that's  where  Maxi-Mile 
makes  its  records  for  economy. 

Mileage?  Here's  the  mileage  made  possible  by  the 
toughest  rubber  and  finest  fabric  obtainable, 
built  into  a  wonderful  tire  by  skilled  workmen — 

— and  backed  by  a  guarantee  that  knows  no  mile- 
age limit.  No  matter  how  long  a  Maxi-Mile  has 
run,  like  every  other  Mason  Tire,  it  is  guaranteed 
against  defects  of  workmanship  and  material. 

THE  MASON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Factories  and  General  Offices,  Kent,  Ohio 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


Branches 

Denver  Kansas  City 

Detroit  Milwaukee 
Indianapolis     New  York 


Richmond 
San  Francisco 


Des  Moines     Jacksonville      Oklahoma  City 


In  order  to  build  such  quality  Into  Mason  Tires,  it  was  necessary  to  insure  uniform- 
ity and  quality  of  fabric  by  producing  it  in  our  own  cotton  fabrics  mill.  This  Textile 
1  >ii  iiion  of  the  Mason  Company  represent*  a  $3,000,000.00  investment  for  quality. 
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Salient 

"That  which  is 
strikingly  manifest 
or  catches  the 
attention  at  once." 

-Webster 


Salient 
Six 


Another  Salient  Feature — The  Artcraft  Top 


Combines  closed  car  comfort  w^th  open  car 
freedom  and  economy.  Makes  possible  year- 
"round  use  whether  your  choice  is  the  paved 
street  or  the  big  outdoors  of  Highway  and 
Byway. 

Designed  with  the  same  attention  to  every 
detail  that  has  made  the  Stephens  a  car  of 
Beauty,  Comfort,  Safety  and  Reliability. 
Mounted  on  the  regular  Stephens  body. 


The  foundation  on  which  Stephens  success  is 
based  consists  of  a  great  parent  organization, 
tested  and  proven  by  56  years  of  competitive 
manufacturing  and  with  two  thoroughly 
equipped  modern  automobile  plants  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  building  of  the  Stephens. 

In  these  plants  your  needs  guide  our  endeavor. 
It  is  for  you  that  we  announce  this  latest 
Salient  feature — the  "Artcraft"  top. 


STEPHENS  MOTOR  WORKS  of  Moline  Plow  Company  «  Freeport,  Illinois 
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(Continued  from  Page  23) 


Apparently  he  was  right,  for  two  hun- 
>d  yards  farther  on  she  said:  "I  suppose 
ioctor  could  always  sew  you  up?" 
"It  depends,"  said  Antony  cautiously. 
'After  all  I  don't  often  get  the  chance  of 
ing  as  much  as  that,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
Kt  a  post  office  in  Knightsbridge  he  wired 
his  mother  that  he  was  keeping  Priscilla 
dinner.  He  felt  wholly  disinclined  to 
nd  the  evening  playing  cards  or  billiards, 
wanted  someone  near  him  who  knew  his 
uble.  He  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
any  sympathy  from  Priscilla,  yet  her 
sence  would  be  a  comfort. 
3e  took  her  for  a  healthy  stroll  back 
urn  Piccadilly,  and  they  returned  to  his 
;.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  an 
ir.  He  lit  a  pipe;  and  Priscilla,  quite 
overed,  sat  on  his  knee  for  a  while  and 
oked  his  brown  hair  and  told  him  not  to 
miserable. 

'After  all  there  isn't  any  difference  to 
lak  of  between  girls.  One's  as  good  as  an- 
ler,  and  lots  of  them  are  quite  pretty — at 
st  men  seem  to  think  so,"  she  said  sagely. 
?he  was  a  precocious  observer  in  her 
iter  moments. 

3ut  Antony  felt  that  for  him  Pansy  was 
:erent  from  other  girls. 
U  seven  he  put  on  an  immaculate  dinner 
ket.   Priscilla  made  herself  tidy.  They 
Iked  to  the  Senior  Mayfair,  a 
b  but  lately  founded  by  some 
dly,  thoughtful  gentlemen  to 
et  the  needs  of  the  new  million- 
es. 

Its  building  was  described  with 
•feet  accuracy  in  the  prospec- 
;  as  palatial.  The  rooms — with 
i  exception  of  the  library — the 
lirs,  the  couches,  the  windows, 
;  electric-light  brackets  and 
indeliers,  the  chef,  and  the 
lund-glass  match  holders  were  all 
i  largest  of  their  kind ;  and  menu- 
's and  their  friends  might  smoke 
every  room. 

Antony  had  joined  it  at  the  very 
jinning  of  his  campaign.  It  had 
:n  one  of  his  favorite  hunting 
iunds  in  his  altruistic  enterprise, 
ere  he  had  met  Mr.  Phipps  and 
\  Robinson,  renewed  his  ac- 
aintance  with  Mr.  Albert 
acket — or  rather,  to  be  exact, 
i  had  that  acquaintance  renewed 
lidly  by  Mr.  Bracket — and  had 
>re  been  introduced  by  him, 
>udly,  to  Mr.  Briggs.  There  was 
irge  dining  room  in  which  mem- 
■s  might  dine  with  ladies,  and 
?y  did— such  large  ladies.  But 
tony  had  not  brought  Priscilla 
ire  to  dine.  The  cost  of  a  dinner 
ere  was  even  larger  than  the 
mnd-glass  match  holders.  He 
d  come  to  cash  Mr.  Bracket's 
eck. 

Among  the  rules  of  the  club  was 
e  which  laid  it  down  that  mem- 
rs  might  not  cash  a  check  for 
>re  than  five  pounds.  This  was 
t  a  reflection  on  the  solvency  of 
e  new  millionaires.  But  the  com- 
ttee  had  its  doubts  about  the 
nking  accounts  of  those  mem- 
rs— they  were  not  a  few — who 
d  joined  the  club  out  of  sheer  de- 
ht  in  the  society  of  those  who  had 
jng  the  government  so  ably  and 
often. 

But  the  obliging  secretary  made 
bones  about  cashing  a  check  for 
teen  pounds  which  had  been 
:ned  by  Mr.  Bracket,  for  whose 
lance  at  Coutts'  he  had  a  pro- 
und  esteem,  and  Antony  left  the 
lb  with  his  note  case  agreeably 
i  tended. 

From  the  Senior  Mayfair  he  took 
iscilla  a  healthy  stroll  to  Soho, 
d  they  dined  hardily  at  a  small 
;taurant  which  had  once  been 
>dest.  After  dinner  Antony  left 
still  rather  hungry.  But  Priscilla 
lerged  from  its  portals— or  rather 
>m  its  portal— in  that  state  of 
ppy  satisfaction  into  which  a  slim 
ung  girl  who  has  feasted  on  Si- 
rian  -povlet  en  cawerole  and  tinned 
che  Melba  naturally  falls.  They 
»k  another  healthy  stroll  to  the 
>los8eum.  The  entertainment 
lused  Priscilla  immensely,  and 
lied  somewhat  the  pangs  of  An- 
ny's  hunger.  After  it  he  put  her 


into  a  train  to  her  northern  home— N.  22,  to 
be  exact— at  Wood  Green,  and  returned  to 
Duke  Street. 

His  spirit  had  grown  as  tranquil  as  his 
hunger,  which  had  been  growing  steadily 
since  dinner,  would  permit.  He  changed 
his  dinner  jacket  for  a  comfortable  old  coat, 
made  a  hearty  meal  off  bread  and  Cheddar 
cheese  with  a  powerful  bite  to  it,  and 
washed  it  down  with  a  bottle  of  golden  ale 
which  at  any  rate  woke  in  him  fond  memo- 
ries of  the  beer  of  the  past. 

Thus  fortified,  he  sank  into  an  easy-chair, 
lit  a  pipe  and  faced  the  future  with  a 
moderate  serenity. 

There  was  no  immediate  money  pressure 
on  him.  His  mother's  small  dividends  had 
lately  come  in.  She  and  Priscilla  had 
enough  to  live  on  for  the  next  two  months, 
and  he  had  paid  the  rent  of  a  cottage  at 
Branksome,  where  they  would  enjoy  for  a 
month  their  summer  change,  out  of  the  last 
of  his  Uncle  Egbert's  five  hundred.  For 
himself  he  had  thirteen  pounds  eleven 
shillings,  less  the  five  shillings  he  owed  to 
Anderson,  and  the  prospect  of  board, 
lodging,  wages  and  tips  at  The  Towers.  If 
the  tips  proved  as  large  as  Anderson  had 
promised,  he  should  be  able,  if  he  failed 
in  his  campaign,  to  tide  over  his  mother 
and  Priscilla  till  the  end  of  the  quarter. 


Poppy  Briggs  was  not  lost,  but  gone  to 
Branksome  before. 

He  gazed  dreamily  down  a  golden  vista 
along  which  an  ecstatically  happy  Poppy 
drove  with  him  in  a  brand-new  motor  car. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to 
make  her  happy,  and  he  assured  himself 
that  he  would  be  happy  enough  with  her. 
But  he  had  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
he  lied.  During  the  ten  months  which 
had  elapsed  since  Pansy's  disappearance  he 
had  not  been  happy,  though  six  of  them  had 
been  passed  in  the  strenuous  prosecution  of 
his  altruistic  enterprise  amid  all  the  joys 
of  life  in  London.  Deep  down  in  his  heart 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  be  happy  with 
Poppy,  even  in  a  brand-new  motor  car  and 
with  his  mother  and  Priscilla  comfortably 
established  and  off  his  mind. 

Then  the  image  of  Pansy  rose  before  him, 
her  warmly  pale  face,  her  deep,  dark  eyes 
which  had  thrilled  him  so  often,  her  slender 
and  delightful  figure.  He  had  loved  her  for 
four  years,  and  she  had  loved  him.  Her 
sudden  disappearance  from  his  life,  when  it 
was  plain  that  the  intensive  garden  in  which 
he  had  invested  his  gratuity  was  a  failure, 
had  been  an  even  greater  shock  to  him  than 
the  exploding  crump  which  had  put  him 
out  of  action  early  in  1918.  He  had  re- 
covered from  the  shell  shock;   he  would 


"/('«  Bin  Just  Litre  This  Since  the  Dayt  of  William  the  Orange  —  One  of  Them  Early  Kings. 
You  Don't  'Mppen  to  Know  Why  They  Catted  ' Im  the  Orange  f" 


never  really  recover  from  the  loss  of  Pansy. 
It  was  as  if  a  great  part  of  himself — it 
seemed  the  most  important  part  — had  been 
torn  away  from  him.  Poppy  and  all  she 
stood  for  could  never  be  more  than  the 
second  best.  He  ached  with  that  bitter 
longing  for  Pansy  from  which,  in  its  acute 
form,  he  had  been  free  for  three  months. 
Her  brief  reappearance  in  his  life  had 
brought  it  back  in  all  its  old  acuteness. 

But  his  was  far  too  active  a  soul  to  waste 
much  time  in  useless  regret.  He  knew  that 
Pansy  was  inflexible  in  her  resolve  not  to 
be  a  drag  on  him.  With  a  deep  sigh  he  dis- 
missed her  image  from  his  mind.  Its  place 
was  at  once  taken  by  the  less  attractive 
figure  of  Mr.  Albert  Bracket,  who  had  been 
lurking  in  the  background  of  his  conscious- 
ness all  the  evening.  There  was  a  young 
man  who  needed  a  little  attention.  Antony 
flamed  with  a  wondering  indignation  that, 
even  under  the  inspiration  of  true  love,  he 
should  have  dared  to  play  him  such  a  measly 
trick. 

He  put  no  check  on  his  indignation.  He 
had  always  felt  keenly  the  injustice  of  that 
stout,  soft  young  shirker's  enjoying  a 
million  when  men  who  had  done  their  duty — 
himself,  for  example — were  struggling  to 
make  a  living.  It  was  monstrous  that  such 
a  one  should  have  played  him  this  measly 
trick.  In  his  righteous  wrath  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  warming  him 
thoroughly  at  their  next  meeting. 
He  did  not  think  that  they  would 
soon  meet.  He  knew  his  industri- 
ous pupil  too  well  to  doubt  that  he 
had  sneaked  and  fled.  At  the  train- 
ing camp  he  had  acquired  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  drastic  treatment 
applied  to  those  who  displeased 
them  by  the  comrades  of  the  Great 
War.  He  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding  him.  He  saw  himself  as  a 
man  with  a  double  quest — Pansy 
and  Mr.  Albert  Bracket. 

Then  his  natural  shrewdness  as- 
serted itself.  He  perceived  that 
his  satisfaction  with  the  warming 
process  would  prove  as  transient  as 
the  young  millionaire's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it.  Warmth  soon  passes. 
So  do  bruises.  There  were  other 
penalties  the  young  millionaire 
could  pay — penalties  more  painful 
to  Mr.  Bracket,  more  satisfying  to 
himself. 

After  all  a  millionaire's  tenderest 
spot  is  his  pocket.  Antony  began 
to  consider  the  matter  of  a  loan— 
a  large  loan.  He  still  cherished  the 
ambition  to  have  a  large  intensive 
garden  founded  on  the  strong  rock 
of  sufficient  capital.  Yes,  a  really 
large  loan.  He  did  not  hide  from 
himself  the  fact  that  if  his  spirit 
was  too  deeply  exacerbated  by  hav- 
ing to  wait  a  long  while  for  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Bracket  and  a  large 
loan,  that  large  loan  might  become 
merely  a  large  fine.  He  distrusted 
his  scruples  against  taking  his  ill- 
gotten  money  from  Mr.  Bracket. 
He  thought  that  they  would  be- 
come decrepit  if  his  spirit  were 
embittered  by  a  long  delay. 

He  decided  that  even  if  he 
brought  off  his  altruistic  marriage 
with  Poppy  he  would  still  have  Mr. 
Bracket's  money.  He  felt  that  to 
be  wholly  supported  by  his  wife 
would  be  incompatible  with  his 
true  marital  dignity. 

The  thought  of  this  large  loan, 
or  fine,  soothed  his  sore  spirit.  He 
went  serenely  to  bed  and  slept  well. 
He  woke  with  his  longing  for  Pansy 
still  there,  but  less  acute.  He  ad- 
mitted judicially  that  Poppy  and 
the  fleshpots  were  second  best.  But 
he  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  second  best  if  the 
best  is  quite  out  of  reach.  He  was 
a  true  Englishman. 

In  shaving  he  omitted  to  pass  the 
razor  over  the  skin  immediately  in 
front  of  his  ears  for  a  space  of 
about  one  and  a  half  inches.  He 
had  started  on  his  new  campaign. 


ANTONY  breakfasted  plainly  but 
.  largely.  Then  he  took  a  long 
lesson  in  the  footman's  handicraft 
from  Anderson.    He  found  that 

(Continued  on  Page  143) 
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Highways,  railways,  and  waterways— On 
these  three  tremendous  transportation 
facilities  the  industrial  future  of  the 
nation  largely  depends. 

More  and  more,  the  highways  are  growing 
in  importance.  More  and  more,  they  are 
linking  with  the  other  two.  More  and 
more,  and  more,  are  they  being  dom- 
inated by  Republic  Trucks. 

Seventy  thousand  Republic  Trucks  are 
traveling  the  highways  every  day,  every- 
where rendering  sure,  satisfactory,  unin- 
terrupted service— increasing  in  number 
with  every  week  that  goes  by,  and  by 
very  reason  of  those  numbers,  covering 
the  country  with  a  close  net-work  of 
continuous  hauling. 

May  we  not  say,  with  due  regard  for  the 
larger  resources  of  the  railroads  and  the 
waterways,  that  Republic  Trucks  at 
least  serve  most  upon  the  roads  and 
these  highways? 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  with 


the  wider  experience  and  the  closer  in- 
sight into  all  haulage  problems,  which 
this  prodigious  volume  gives  us,  we  are 
also  better  able  to  serve  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  business  man  in  the 
cities,  in  the  towns,  on  the  farms  ? 

In  ever-increasing  numbers  he  evidently 
finds  it  so  — isn't  there  reason  enough  in 
that,  alone,  to  suggest  that  Republic 
Truck  may  serve  you,  too,  faithfully, 
efficiently,  and  well  ? 

The  RepublicTruck  is  right  and  fit  in  every 
respect  when  it  leaves  the  largest  truck 
plant  in  the  world,  at  Alma,  Michigan. 

It  is  kept  right  and  fit,  by  the  size,  and 
vigilance,  and  zeal,  of  the  largest  service 
organization  in  the  world— two  thousand 
fully  equipped  Republic  Service  Stations 
and  seven  National  Parts  Depots. 

We  invite  you  to  investigate  and  learn  for 
yourself  what  this  far-flung  system  of 
Republic  road-service  and  shop-service 
really  means. 


Capacities:  1,  Vh,  2Vz,  3V2  Tons 

Republic  Truck  Sale*  Corporation,  Alma,  Michigan 


32,000  Miles  of  Waterways 


254,000   Miles   of  Railways 


LINKING  WATERWAYS 
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COFFE 


THE  zero  hour  is  not  recorded  on  the  clock.  It 
strikes  whenever  bodily  and  mental  forces  are 
at  their  ebb. 

Then  it  is  that  COFFEE  is  a  gentle  and  grateful 
stimu  lant.  Without  harmful  effects,  COFFEE 
strengthens  us  anew  for  uncompleted  tasks.  It 
helps  over  the  hill  the  fagged  shopper,  the  over- 
worked clerk,  the  tired  housewife. 

Afternoon  COFFEE  has  abolished  the  zero  hour 
and  brought  about  a  higher  efficiency  in  many 
offices. 

COFFEE  is  now  served  at  all  soda  fountains,  as 
well  as  at  the  COFFEE  houses  which  are  being 
established  in  numerous  localities. 


"COFFEE  vital 
izes  the  musc/ei 
animates  the  cira  \ 
lation,  facilitate 
digestion  an\ 
makes  intellects  i 
work  more  easy,  i 
saysDr.Nalpass\ 
of  the  Faculty 
Medicine,  Pat 


This  Is  The  Sign  Of 
The  COFFEE  Club 

Look  for  it  in  dealers'  windows. 
1 1  will  help  you  find  good  Coffee. 


Copyright  1020  by  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States 


COFFEE 


the  univerrd  drink 


This  advertisement  is  part  of  an  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  leading  of  r merchants  of  the  United  States  in  ^^tiouwith  the  planters  of  the 
Stale  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  which  produces  more  than  half  of  all  the  Coffee  used  tn  the  United  States  of  Avian  a. 


(Continued  from  Page  139) 

?xpert's  instruction  in  the  method  of  bring- 
ng  out  the  rich  beauty  of  old  silver  by 
polishing  it  with  the  bare  hand  the  most 
nteresting  part  of  it.  Like  most  laymen  he 
lad  supposed  that  plate  powder  and  wash 
eather  were  good  enough  for  old  silver. 

The  lesson  over,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
>enior  Mayfair.  He  did  not  expect  to  find 
^Ir.  Bracket  there,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
ippointed.  But  he  had  hopes  of  increasing 
he  sum  of  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings, 
rhe  judicious  could  increase  such  sums  at 
fames  of  skill  or  chance  at  the  Senior  May- 
air.  The  new  millionaires  were  many  of 
hem  self-confident. 

Fortune,  which  had  paid  him  so  scurvy 
t  trick  the  day  before,  was  with  him  that 
norning.  Going  into  the  billiard  room,  he 
ound  no  less  than  four  recently  wealthy 
;entlemen  from  the  provinces  drinking 
vloet  et  Chandon  1906  and  watching  a 
ifth,  Mr.  Hake,  of  Prestwick,  playing  a 
;ame  of  billiards,  two  hundred  and  fifty  up, 
rith  Captain  Handley.  Captain  Handley, 
i  frail-looking  young  man,  on  whose  gentle 
ace  rested  perpetually  an  engaging  ami- 
.biHty — he  was  known  to  his  intimates  as 
^ast-iron  Handley  for  very  good  reasons — 
iras  at  that  time  taking  great  delight  in  the 
ociety  of  the  new  millionaires  and  never 
iut  of  their  company  between  noon  and 
wo  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Hake, 
'restwick's  bluff  and  burly  pride,  had  en- 
oyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  billiard  player 
q  that  town  and  had  won  the  Prestwick 
ylub  billiard  handicap  five  years  in  suc- 
«ssion. 

The  four  other  wealthy  gentlemen  knew 
his,  for  it  was  not  a  matter  of  which  Mr. 
lake  made  any  secret.  Captain  Handley 
lid  not.  On  the  other  hand  neither  Mr. 
lake  nor  his  four  wealthy  friends  knew 
hat  Captain  Handley,  who  loved  to  live 
he  expensive  life,  had  never  been  so  foolish 
s  to  win  the  amateur  billiard  champion- 
hip,  as  he  might  have  done.  But  they  had 
.  strong  conviction  that  an  easy  victory 
waited  Mr.  Hake  and  they  acted  on  it, 
tacking  him  freely. 

They  called  to  Antony  to  join  them,  for 
hey  liked  him,  because  he  was  Lord 
?ranksome's  grandnephew.  He  joined 
hem  cheerfully,  for  he  had  a  liking  for 
.loet  et  Chandon  1906,  even  at  noon.  They 
rent  on  betting  with  Captain  Handley. 
^hey  felt  sorry  for  him,  but  they  could 
iot  lose  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
aoney  easily.  Antony  did  not  feel  sorry  for 
am.  He  had  seen  him  play  several  times, 
nd— a  good  billiard  player  himself — had 
auged  his  form  accurately.  He  did  not, 
noreover,  feel  sorry  for  anyone  else. 

The  game  was  going  badly  against  Cap- 
ain  Handley,  and  the  odds  against  him 
ose.  When  he  was  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
our  to  Mr.  Hake's  hundred  and  ninety- 
ight  they  rose  to  three  to  one.  Antony 
iras  watching  him.  He  observed  him  look 
hough tfully  at  the  score  with  a  slight  tight- 
ening of  the  lips  and  take  three  to  one  in 
ivers  with  each  of  the  five  wealthy  gentle- 
nen.  At  once  Antony  himself  invested  five 
>f  his  thirteen  pounds,  a  pound  with  each 
>f  the  wealthy  gentlemen,  just  to  have  an 
nterest  in  the  game,  as  he  said,  on  Captain 
landley  at  the  same  odds. 

Then  Captain  Handley  began  to  fluke, 
le  apologized  for  those  flukes.  Also  he 
leplored  the  fact  that  the  balls  seemed  to 
iave  ceased  to  run  for  Mr.  Hake  and  he 
iever  got  an  opening.  When  Mr.  Hake  was 
wo  hundred  and  thirty-three  Captain 
iandley  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
our.  Then  he  made  another  fluke— the 
Seventh.  Mr.  Hake  seemed  to  be,  as  in- 
leed  he  looked  to  be,  of  a  choleric  nature; 
ind  he  ceased  wholly  to  do  himself  justice. 
Captain  Handley  won  the  game  by  eleven, 
^e  was  so  pleasantly  apologetic  about  those 
lukes  that  the  five  wealthy  gentlemen  paid 
vith  a  good  grace.  He  invited  them  to 
unch  with  him.   He  could  afford  to. 

Antony  came  out  of  the  Senior  Mayfair 
vith  three  richly  crinkling  five-pound  notes 
n  addition  to  his  thirteen  Bradburies.  He 
elt  that  all  was  well.  He  devoted  his  after- 
ioon  to  a  long  stroll  about  the  fashionable 
carter  of  the  western  district  in  a  faint 
iope  of  chancing  on  Pansy.  During  the 
;ourse  of  that  stroll  he  ascertained  that 
VIr.  Briggs'  house  in  South  Audley  Street 
vas  indeed  shut  up. 

He  came  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  to 
earn  that  Anderson  had  written  to  Mr. 
Firiggs  that  he  was  out  of  a  place  and  ac- 
epted  the  post  of  butler  at  The  Towers. 
Mso  he  wrote  that  he  would  bring  with  him 
tn  exceptionally  capable  young  footman, 
thould  Mr.  Briggs  be  needing  one,  and  they 
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would  enter  on  their  duties  the  following 
Wednesday  week.  He  had  decided  that 
since  Antony  was  of  the  virile  type  on  whom 
whiskers  grow  quickly  they  would  have 
attained  all  the  luxuriance  required  by 
modern  standards  by  that  date. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Briggs  confirming  Anderson's 
engagement  as  butler  and  engaging  Henry 
James  Wilkinson,  the  appropriate  name 
Anderson  had  conferred  on  Antony  in  his 
letter,  as  footman.  The  letter  also  con- 
tained the  names  of  Mr.  Briggs'  tailor, 
bootmaker  and  hosier,  from  whom  Antony 
was  to  procure  his  crimson  velvet  livery, 
his  patent-leather  shoes  and  his  white  silk 
stockings.  Anderson  accompanied  him 
on  these  errands,  and  the  construction  of 
livery  and  the  patent-leather  shoes  was 
begun  at  once. 

On  the  Monday  morning  Antony  shaved 
off  his  mustache,  since  his  appearing  whisk- 
ers already  made  it  otiose,  and  removed 
himself  and  his  belongings  to  his  mother's 
flat  in  Belvedere  Mansions,  Wood  Green. 
From  it  he  made  daily  excursions  to  the 
western  district  to  take  lessons  in  footman- 
ship  from  Anderson,  comfortably  estab- 
lished in  lodgings  in  Brick  Street.  He  did 
not  go  to  the  Senior  Mayfair,  and  avoided 
his  friends.  He  was  taking  no  chance  of 
word  of  his  whiskers  reaching  Branksome 
Towers.  j 

Priscilla  and  his  mother  watched  the 
growth  of  his  whiskers  with  a  lively  interest. 
On  the  next  Monday  morning  the  two  of 
them  went  down  to  Branksome  to  spend  a 
month  at  the  cottage  near  Branksome 
village  which  Antony  had  taken  for  them. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  Antony  pow- 
dered his  hair  and  whiskers  in  Anderson's 
lodging.  He  was  indeed  surprised  by  the 
change  it  made  in  his  appearance.  It  was 
clear  that  no  man  who  had  not  known  him 
well  would  recognize  that  whitely  whiskered 
face  under  that  white  thatch.  They  were 
confident  that  Mr.  Briggs  would  not  recog- 
nize him,  and  that  was  what  really  mat- 
tered. Poppy  might  know  him — he  meant 
her  to. 

On  the  Wednesday  early  in  the  afternoon 
Antony  and  Anderson,  each  with  a  port- 
manteau of  moderate  size,  took  the  train 
from  Marylebone  to  Branksome. 

A  fly  carried  them  from  the  station  up 
the  back  drive  to  the  back  entrance  of  The 
Towers,  and  Antony  reached  his  bedroom 
by  a  back  staircase,  unseen  by  his  em- 
ployer. 

His  crimson  velvet  livery  and  a  pair  of 
white  silk  stockings  had  been  laid  out  on 
the  bed  ready  to  put  on.  A  pair  of  patent- 
leather  shoes  was  under  the  chair.  He 
powdered  his  hair  and  whiskers,  put  on  his 
livery  and  went  down  to  the  servants'  quar- 
ters slowly  and  with  a  majestic  air.  He 
found  that  Anderson  had  more  quickly  as- 
sumed the  immaculate  evening  dress  of  the 
English  butler,  and  already  held  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  firm  grip. 

He  introduced  Antony  to  William  Sy- 
mons,  the  first  footman,  and  ordered 
Symons  to  show  him  the  ropes.  Symons, 
an  uncommonly  stolid  young  man,  with 
obviously  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself, 
set  about  doing  so.  Anderson  went  up- 
stairs to  present  himself  to  Mr.  Briggs. 

He  found  him  in  the  small  library — the 
library  proper  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
west  wing — which  apparently  he  was  using 
as  his  own  private  sitting  room.  He  was 
attired  in  a  tweed  suit  of  a  rare  mustard 
color,  a  Bootle  confection,  which  gave  the 
rich  redness  of  his  face  its  full  value.  He 
was  smoking  a  large  cigar,  and  in  addition 
to  its  delicate  aroma  diffused  round  him 
a  rich  fragrance  of  mixed  liquors.  Mr. 
Briggs  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shook  Ander- 
son warmly  by  the  hand. 

"You've  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time," 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion. "I'm  expectin'  'Is  Lordship  an'  'Er 
Ladyship  to  tea— Lord  an'  Lady  Brank- 
some, that  is;  an'  now  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  the  thing  in  style.  'Ave  you  brought  the 
noo  footman  with  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.  He's  in  livery,  and  Symons  is 
showing  him  where  things  are,"  said  An- 
derson. 

"That's  all  right.  'E  an'  Symons  shall 
wait  at  tea,  with  you  presidin'  like.  That'll 
make  a  pretty  good  show.  The  other  two 
footmen  ain't  no  good.  They  'aven't  got  no 
style.  I'm  goin'  to  sack  'em  directly  I  can 
get  two  better  ones.  Now  come  along  er  me, 
an'  I'll  show  you  round  a  bit."  He  went 
briskly  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  paused. 
"That  reminds  me.  I  thought  a  magnum 
of  the  bubbly  would  go  well  with  our 
tea.    But  Symons  said  it  wasn't  the  thing. 
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What  do  you  think?  It  always  looks  tasty — 
a  magnum  of  the  bubbly." 

"  I  think  not,  sir.  The  aristocracy,  after  a 
certain  age,  do  not  drink  champagne  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,"  said  Anderson. 

Mr.  Briggs'  face  fell,  but  he  said:  "Orl 
right.  You  know  best.  But  'ave  a  bottle 
'andy  in  'ere.  I  expect  'Is  Lordship  will  be 
ready  enough  to  drink  a  glass  of  it  if  it's  on 
tap  like." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Anderson,  and  he 
followed  him  through  the  door. 

IX 

THEY  came  out  into  the  great  hall,  and 
Mr.  Briggs  looked  round  it,  but  not 
with  the  air  of  pride  its  size  might  have 
justified. 

"The  bankwittin'  'all,"  he  said  in  a 
faintly  disparaging  tone.  "But  I  couldn't 
do  much  with  it.  I'was  goin'  to  'ave  that 
wooden  ceilin'  gilded.  But  'Emmings — the 
'ead  of  'Emmings  &  Tidthwaite,  you  know, 
the  decorators  wot  did  up  the  place — per- 
suaded me  not  to.  'E  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  place  people  came  to  see, 
an'  I'd  better  leave  it  as  it  was.  It's  bin 
just  like  this  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Orange — one  of  them  early  kings."  He 
paused,  and  said  in  the  tone  of  a  searcher 
after  truth:  "You  don't  'appen  to  know 
why  they  called  'im  the  Orange?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"P'raps  'e  was  fond  of  them,  or  p'raps  it 
was  just  a  fancy  name,"  said  Mr.  Briggs 
thoughtfully.  Then  with  more  animation 
he  added:  "But  wot  I  did  do  was  to  'ave 
electric  lights  put  in  the  'elmets  of  all  them 
soots  of  armer.  They  look  prime  when 
they're  lighted  up  at  night." 

Anderson  looked  at  the  suits  of  armor 
respectfully. 

"That  was  all  I  could  do  to  the  bank- 
wittin' 'all,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  rather  sorrow- 
fully, and  he  looked  round  it  with  the  air  of 
one  who  saw  many  other  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  improved.  Then,  cheerful  again, 
he  added:  "But  I  chose  the  colors  of  all  the 
other  rooms  myself."  He  crossed  the  hall 
quickly,  opened  a  door  on  the  left  and  said 
proudly:  "Now  this  is  the  blue  drorin'- 
room." 

He  went  through  the  door,  and  Ander- 
son followed  him  into  a  room  of  a  dazzling 
blue.  The  walls  were  a  bright  blue,  the  cur- 
tains were  a  bright  blue,  the  carpet  was  a 
bright  blue,  and  the  chairs  and  couches 
were  covered  with  bright-blue  silk.  The 
walls  were  covered  thickly  with  pictures 
whose  skies  seemed  to  be  of  the  brightest 
blue  that  could  be  wrested  from  the 
palette.  The  Bootle  confection  of  that  rare 
mustard  color  which  adorned  the  torso  and 
limbs  of  Mr.  Briggs  grew  positively  restful 
to  the  eye  in  that  wealth  of  importunate 
blueness. 

"It  always  was  the  blue  drorin'-room," 
said  Mr.  Briggs  thoughtfully.  "But  if 
you'd  seen  it  two  months  ago  you  wouldn't 
know  it  for  the  same  room." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"The  curtains  were  a  dingy  blue,  an'  so 
was  the  wall  paper  an'  the  seats  of  the 
chairs  an'  sofas.  I  don't  believe  as  they'd 
been  re-covered  for  sixty  years,  an'  to  look 
at  them  it  might  'ave  bin  a  'undred.  An'  I 
said  to  'Emmings,  'Wot's  the  good  of 
'aving  a  blue  drorin'-room  if  it  isn't  really 
blue? '  An'  'e  agreed  with  me.  Leastways 
'e  shrugged  'is  shoulders.  So  I  chose  the 
colors  of  everything  in  it  myself,  an'  now 
it's  really  blue." 

"It  is  a  bright  room,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

Mr.  Briggs  walked  across  it  to  one  of  the 
long  windows  which  opened  into  the  gar- 
den, and  fingered  the  heavy  curtain  which 
hung  beside  it  lovingly. 

"Wot  do  you  think  of  these  curtins?"  he 
said. 

"Very  bright,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"Real  'and-embroidered  satin — eighty- 
four  shillin's  a  yard.  They  made  a  special 
price  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Briggs. 

"I  expect  they  would,  sir.  Prices  run 
very  high  nowadays,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"What's  prices  to  me?"  said  Mr.  Briggs 
with  a  lofty  air.  "The  best  of  everything 
an'  plenty  of  it.  That's  me  motter.  See 
those  pictures?  "  he  added,  waving  his  hand 
at  the  right  wall. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"Noo,  every  one  of  them — brand  noo  in 
last  year's  Royal  Academy.  I  chose  them 
from  over  a  'undred  the  dealer  'ad,  just  for 
their  blueness — to  match  the  chairs  an' 
sofas." 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  bluer 
pictures,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"You  may  well  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Briggs 
proudly.  "I  couldn't  abide  the  faded  old 
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things  wot  'ung  on  the  walls— mostly  by 
forriners.  Old  masters,  'Emmings  called 
'em.  I  don't  know  about  the  masters,  but 
you  may  take  your  oath  to  it,  them  pic- 
tures was  old.  I  'ad  'em  'ung  up  in  the 
servants'  bedrooms." 

"I  don't  suppose  the  servants  mind,  sir," 
said  Anderson. 

"Why  should  they?  It's  them  or  none. 
An'  a  bad  picture's  better  than  none  at  all. 
They  ought  to  be  thankful  for  'em.  I  don't 
'old  with  pamperin'  servants,  mind  you. 
But  there  they  were— there  was  nowheres 
else  to  'ang  'em.  You  might  let  it  be  known 
in  the  servants'  'all  as  it  ain't  pamperin'. 
It  just  'ad  to  be." 

"I  will,  sir,"  said  Anderson. 

Mr.  Briggs  waved  his  hand  round  the 
room  and  continued:  "You'd  'ardly  believe 
it,  but  most  of  them  pictures  was  painted— 
'and  painted— by  lady  artists." 

"  I've  gathered  from  the  newspapers  that 
the  ladies  are  coming  along  in  art,  sir,"  said 
Anderson. 

"And  a  good  thing  too— keeps  'em  out 
o'  mischief,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  in  a  tone  of 
warm  commendation.  "Ever  since  I  found 
out  there  was  money  in  it  I've  'ad  'arf  a 
mind  to  'ave  Poppy— Miss  Briggs,  that  is— 
taught  paintin'.  She  might  'ave  the 
knack— you  never  can  tell.  See  this  pic- 
ture? "  He  pointed  to  a  hefty  canvas  in  an 
even  heftier  gilt  frame  which  covered  half 
of  the  left  wall  of  the  room.  "It  was 
painted  by  a  lady  artist.  Look  at  those 
sheep— look  at  their  faces!  They  might  be 
'uman." 

"They  might  indeed,  sir.  The  eyes  are 
most  expressive,"  said  Anderson. 

"You  may  well  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Briggs. 
He  paused,  and  added  wistfully:  "I  wish 
I'd  thought  of  it  sooner.  If  Poppy  had 
been  taught  young  she  might  'ave  painted 
pictures  of  sheep  like  that,  or  even  cows." 
He  said  this  in  the  tone  of  one  who  realize? 
that  cows  are  a  higher  form  of  art  than 
sheep.  "I  paid  a  good  price  for  that  pic 
ture — forty-five  pound,  frame  included." 

"Did  you  indeed,  sir?"  said  Anderson. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  turning  to  leave  the  room 
when  Poppy  came  through  the  long  win- 
dows, followed  by  Mr.  Albert  Bracket 
Poppy,  in  a  frock  of  cool  mauve,  was  looking 
charming.  Her  color  was  a  little  richer  and 
her  figure  a  little  plumper  for  her  quiet  stay 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Bracket  on  the  other 
hand  showed  sadly  the  absence  of  his  men- 
tor's restraining  guidance.  He  was  wear- 
ing patent-leather  boots,  out-size,  with  his 
white  flannel  trousers,  the  Riviera  cravat, 
and  a  blazer,  that  garment  so  long  obsolete 
among  the  polite,  striped  with  broad  stripes 
of  orange,  black  and  a  rich  plum  color. 

Mr.  Briggs  waved  an  introductory  hand 
at  Anderson,  and  said:  "This  is  Anderson, 
my  noo  butler.  You'll  remember  'im.  'E 
was  a  kind  of  odd- job  man  to  that  inpe- 
coonious  young  blighter,  'Ambleton.  But 
I  got  'im  orf  'im.  I'm  showin'  'im  round." 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Poppy,  and  Mr. 
Bracket  nodded,  frowning  as  if  anyone 
connected  with  Antony  was  unpleasant  to 
him. 

"  Good  afternoon,  miss.  Good  afternoon, 
sir,"  said  Anderson. 

"Where's  Mr.  Hambleton  now?"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  gloomily. 

"I  believe  that  he  has  found  work,  sir," 
said  Anderson. 

"Ah,  I  told  him  he'd  come  to  it,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  with  gloomy  satisfaction.  "Is 
it  in  London,  or  the  country?" 

"Partly  in  London,  partly  in  the  coun- 
try," said  Anderson. 

"And  a  fat  lot  of  work  'e'll  do,"  said  Mr. 
Briggs  with  conviction.  "Come  along. 
Anderson." 

He  went  briskly  through  the  door,  and 
Anderson  followed  him. 

x 

POPPY  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the 
corner  of  the  couch  which  stood  in  thf 
middle  of  the  room.  Mr.  Bracket  gazed 
round  it  with  admiring  eyes. 

"We  little  guessed  in  the  old  days  that 
we  should  ever  find  ourselves  at  home  in  a 
place  like  this,"  he  said. 

His  voice  sounded  as  if  it  had  been 
greased  with  more  than  usual  care. 

"We  didn't  indeed,"  said  Poppy  without 
enthusiasm. 

"One  of  the  historic  homes  of  England," 
said  Mr.  Bracket,  apparently  luxuriating 
in  the  bath  of  blue.  "To  think  that  the 
Branksomes  have  lived  here  since  the  days 
of  Charles  II!" 

Poppy's  face  became  overcast,  and  she 
frowned  almost  fretfully. 

(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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HEETROCK  is  a  fireproof  wallboard. 
It  is  made  of  rock,  and,  therefore,  is  a 
natural  barrier  to  fire. 


It  is  approved  byTheUnderwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc., of  The  National  Boardof  FireUnderwriters. 

How  effective  a  protection  against  fire  Sheet- 
rock  provides  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  your 
home  is  illustrated  by  the  facts  recited  in  a  re- 
cent letter  from  E.  A.  Shilton,  President  of  The 
Shilton  Lumber  Company,  of  Fairfield,  Montana. 

"On  the  night  of  July  24,  1920,  the  Swanson 
Hotel  at  Gilman,  Montana,  a  two-story  frame 
structure,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire," 
writes  Mr.  Shilton.  "Within  15  feet  of  the 
hotel  lay  the  lumber  shed  of  one  of  our  com- 
petitors. There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  saving 
this  shed;  its  walls  began  to  scorch  badly. 


Fireproof  .  .  .  Not  a  Wood  Board 


41  Someone  thought  of  our  piles  of  Sheetrock, 
broke  open  our  warehouse,  carried  out  22  eight- 
foot  pieces  of  Sheetrock,  and  leaned  them 
against  the  lumber  shed.  The  heat  was  so  intense 
that  the  bearers  had  to  creep  along  the  wall 
behind  their  slabs  of  Sheetrock,  deposit  them, 
and  then  seek  the  street  through  the  triangular 
passageway  they  had  formed. 

4 1  None  of  the  Sheetrock  was  even  scorched.  The 
Sheetrock  saved  the  building  from  destruction." 


Ohc  FIRE  P  ROOF 


UNITED    STATES    GYPSUM  COMPANY 

MINKS  AND  MILLS:  Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  Plasterco,  Va.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Gypsum,  O.; 
Genoa,  O.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Alabaster,  Mini.;  (Irani)  Rapids,  Mich.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis  ;  Fort  Dodc.e,  Ia.;  Blue  Rapids,  Kas.;  Southard,  Okla.;  Eldorado,  Okla.; 
Piedmont,  So.  Dak.;  Loveland,  Colo.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Arden,  Nev.;  Amdoy,  Cal. 
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Easily  and  Economically  Applied 


BESIDES  its  fire-resistive  quality,  Sheetrock 
i  derives  other  valuable  properties  from  its 
rocklike  nature.  It  will  not  warp.  It  is 
rigid.  It  is  impervious  to  cold  and  damp.  It 
is  proof  against  vermin.   It  is  durable. 

Sheetrock  comes  in  broad,  ceiling-high  sections, 
ready  for  immediate  application  to  your  walls 
and  ceilings.  It  can  be  sawed  to  fit  any  required 
form.  It  can  be  nailed  directly  and  securely  to 
the  joists  and  studding.  In  the  hands  of  a  good 
carpenter,  it  can  be  erected  quickly  and  easily. 

Fitted  with  the  U.  S.  G.  Patented  Reinforce- 
ment at  the  nailing  edge,  the  units  of  Sheetrock 
join  in  a  flat,  unbroken  surface,  providing  a 
standard  wall  and  ceiling,  and  forming  a  per- 
fect foundation  for  any  decorative  treatment 


WALLBOAKD 


General  Offices:  205  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

SALES  OFFICES:  New  York,  N.Y.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Washington;  D.  C; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Detroit, 
Mich  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis,  Mlnn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Omaha,  Neb  ;  Denver,  Colo.;  Les  Angeles,  Cal. 


you  may  desire.  It  takes  wall  paper.  It  can  be 
tinted.  It  can  be  paneled.  Or  you  may  leave  it 
in  its  original,  attractive  finish  of  soft,  mist  gray. 
Your  local  dealer  in  lumber  or  in  builders' 
supplies  will  be  glad  to  suggest  to  you  how  you 
can  make  good  use  of  this  economical,  non- 
warping  and  fireproof  wallboard  in  either 
alterations  or  new  construction.  He  can  supply 
you  with  any  quantity  of  Sheetrock  that  you 
may  require. 
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IN  LACING  a  belt  with  the 
"Clipper"  lacing  tool,  the  hooks 
are  pressed  zig-zag  into  the  belting 
material.  The  long  and  short  arms 
alternate,  scientifically  distributing 
the  strain  evenly  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  belt.  Countless  tests 
have  proved  that  transmission  belts 
laced  the  "Clipper"  way  run  abso- 
lutely true.  The  hinge-joint,  flat, 
smooth  and  flush  with  the  belt  on 
both  sides,  hugs  the  pulley  and 
transmits  the  full  horse-power.  Any 
plant  worker  can  use  the  simple 
"Clipper"  Belt  Lacer  successfully 
and  do  the  job  speedily. 

Die  C&pper'Mk  Cocer 

Laces  a  Belt  in  Three  Minutes 

Old  methods  took  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  to  make  a  crude,  rough  joint. 
The  simplicity  of  the  lacing  operation,  the 
smoothness  and  strength  of  the  joint,  its 
safety,  durability  and  economy,  have  brought 
universal  adoption  of  the  "Clipper"  wherever 
transmission  belts  are  used.  It  is  perpetually 
guaranteed  and  goes  to  responsible  parties 
for  free  trial. 


Most  mill  supply  houses  sell 
the  "Clipper."  Dealers  ?iot 
stocking  it  write  for  particulars. 


Tie  Connecting  Link  Between  Power  and  Production" 


Clipper  Itielt  £aeer  Comparui 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  U.S.A. 


(Continued  from  Page  143) 

"It's  all  very  well,"  she  said  plaintively, 
"but  I'm  that  nervous  about  Lord  and 
Lady  Branksome's  calling  on  us  that  I 
don't  know  whether  I'm  standing  on  my 
head  or  my  heels." 

Mr.  Bracket  turned  and  regarded  her 
with  an  air  of  grave  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not  quite 
comfortable  with  the  aristocracy  myself," 
he  said.  "But  I'm  getting  more  used  to 
them.  I  keep  telling  myself  that  kind 
hearts  are  more  than  coronets  and  simple 
faith  than  Norman  blood." 

"That's  a  fact,  even  if  it  is  poetry,"  said 
Poppy  with  conviction.  She  paused,  and 
added  in  a  resentful  tone:  "I  can't  think 
how  pa  does  it.  He's  just  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  all  these  swells." 

She  seemed  to  grudge  Mr.  Briggs  this 
agreeable  accomplishment. 

"Your  father's  one  of  Nature's  gentle- 
men, and  he  never  forgets  that  money 
talks,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"What  I  mean  is,  if  he  hadn't  made 
quite  such  a  lot  we  should  have  stayed  in 
Bootle  and  never  come  to  London.  You 
could  get  what  you  wanted  for  your 
money  in  Bootle.  What's  the  good  of  a 
beautiful  drawing-room  like  this  stuck 
away  in  the  country?  In  Bootle  there'd 
be  people  to  appreciate  it." 

"So  there  will  be  here.  You'll  soon  be 
entertaining  the  whole  county.  Lord  and 
Lady  Branksome  are  only  the  beginning," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  tone  of  encourage- 
ment. 

"What's  the  good  of  that  if  the  Bootle 
people  aren't  here  to  see  it?"  said  Poppy. 

"Oh,  they  get  to  hear  about  us — they 
get  to  hear  about  us,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"Yes,  I  see  to  that.  I  write  and  tell 
Myra  Stubbs  all  about  our  doings  every 
week,  and  you  may  be  sure  she  doesn't  keep 
it  to  herself.  Of  all  the  clacking  tongues  I 
ever  came  across,  that  woman  has  the 
worst,"  said  Poppy. 

"And  there's  many  a  paragraph  in  the 
Bootle  Herald.  I  see  to  that,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  in  a  tone  of  warm  satisfaction. 

"Do  you  now?"  said  Poppy.  "And  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  wrote  them  your- 
self." 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  proudly. 
"Polished  paragraphs  they  are,  if  I  may 
say  so.  It's  a  great  thing  to  have  leisure." 

Poppy  gazed  at  him  with  admiring  eyes. 
Then  her  face  became  overcast  again,  and 
she  said  unhappily:  "But  visiting  with  the 
county  will  only  make  it  worse.  If  there's 
one  thing  I  hate  it's  having  to  be  on  my 
p's  and  q's  the  whole  time.  I  like  to  enjoy 
myself  in  my  own  way — with  real  friends." 

Mr.  Bracket  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"It's  odd,"  he  said,  "but  I  sometimes 
feel  that  way  myself.  I  sometimes  feel  that 
the  giddy  whirl  of  fashionable  life  isn't 
really  to  my  taste,  and  that  I  was  happier 
in  the  old  days  at  Bootle." 

"I'm  sure  I  was,"  said  Poppy  with 
mournful  sincerity. 

Mr.  Bracket  frowned  heavily,  and  said: 
"  I  never  seem  to  get  a  chance  of  improving 
my  mind  nowadays.  There's  neither  time 
nor  opportunity,  much  less  anyone  to  do  it 
with.   I  miss  the  old  Polytechnic  badly." 

"Ah,  you  were  always  one  of  the  serious- 
minded  ones,  Mr.  Bracket,"  said  Poppy  in 
a  tone  of  deep  respect.  "What  I  miss  is  the 
chapel  socials.  There  was  real  enjoyment 
at  those  socials." 

She  ended  on  a  note  of  keen  regret. 

"Yes,  I  did  use  to  enjoy  those  socials," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  voice  almost  as  re- 
gretful as  her  own. 

Poppy  sighed  deeply,  then  she  said:  "It 
was  at  one  of  them — those  socials — I  first 
heard  you  sing  The  Rosary." 

Mr.  Bracket  drew  himself  up  and  seemed 
almost  to  snuff  the  air  like  a  war  hor^e. 

"I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  sing  The 
Rosary.  It  suits  my  voice  to  a  T,"  he  said 
with  honest  pride. 

"No  one  better,"  said  Poppy  with  warm 
conviction. 

He  lost  his  air  of  a  spirited  war  horse, 
sighed  and  said  despondently:  "I  haven't 
sung  it  for  months.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  demand  for  it  in  society." 

Poppy  gazed  at  him  with  sympathetic 
eyes.  Then  she  said:  "I  did  use  to  look 
forward  to  hearing  you  sing  that  song." 

"And  I  used  to  enjoy  singing  it  ever  so 
much  more  when  you  were  there,"  he  said. 

"Fancy  that!"  cried  Poppy,  blushing 
with  pleasure  at  the  tribute.  "And  I  never 
guessed  it  for  a  moment.  Pa  was  in  such  a 
small  way  of  business  in  those  days  1  never 
dreamed  you  paid  any  heed  to  me  at  all." 


"There's  some  people  you  have  to  pay 
heed  to  whether  you  want  to  or  not,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  with  conviction.  "And  you're 
one  of  them." 

Poppy  blushed  yet  more  deeply  as  shrf 
cried:  "Goodness,  Mr.  Bracket!  What  a 
compliment!   And  from  you  too!" 

"It  isn't  a  compliment.  I  never  paj^ 
them,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  stolidly. 

He  paused  to  admire  her  blushing  faceJ 
and  a  faint  glow  came  into  his  dull  eyes.  Hi 
went  on:  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  nowj 
that  I  was  really  glad  when  the  war  camd 
and  your  father  began  to  rise  in  the  world! 
I  felt  that  it  was  bringing  us  closer  ton 
gether." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  so ! "  said  Poppy] 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  astonishment. 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,"' 
said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"And  I  never  even  dreamed  it!" 

"I'm  not  one  of  those  who  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves.  But  you  know  it 
now.  And  since  we've  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  society  I've  come  to  appreciate 
you  more  and  more.  Look  here,  Poppy— 
you  don't  mind  my  calling  you  Poppy  " 

Poppy  rose  quickly  to  her  feet  w,ith  a 
look  of  sudden  apprehension  on  her  face  and] 
said,  "  Oh,  but  you  mustn't,  Mr.  Bracket ! '] 

The  fine  flush  had  faded  from  her  facej 
leaving  it  rather  pale.  Mr.  Bracket  gazed 
at  her  with  a  surprised,  baffled  air. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  heavily. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  you  say  this  before  youi 
went  away  to  Monte  Carlo?"  she  cried. 

"I  like  to  take  my  time  over  things,"  he 
said  stolidly.  "You  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  engaged  to  someone  else?" 

"Not— not—engaged  exactly.  It  hasn't 
got  so  far  as  that  yet.  But  I  feel  bound  in 
a  wav,"  said  Poppy  in  a  miserable  voice. 

"  It's  that  Hambleton ! "  said  Mr.  Bracket 
in  a  tone  of  dull  consternation.  "I  might 
have  known  it!  But  I  didn't  think  he'd 
had  time." 

"He  doesn't  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet,  Mr.  Hambleton  doesn't,"  said  Poppy 
in  a  doubtful  voice,  as  if  she  were  not  sure 
whether  she  prized  or  disliked  Antony's 
celerity. 

"And  I  like  to  take  my  time  over  things." 

Mr.  Bracket  stared  at  her  in  a  heavy 
gloom.  Then  his  face  grew  a  little  brighter, 
and  he  said  more  cheerfully:  "But  after  all 
the  thing's  hopeless,  you  know.  Your 
father'll  never  hear  of  it." 

"Pa  does  as  I  want  him — in  the  long 
run,"  said  Poppy. 

"But  you  don't  want  him  to  do  that — 
you  can't!  You'd  never  be  happy  with 
Hambleton— you  know  you  wouldn't.  He's 
not  our  sort,"  urged  Mr.  Bracket  with  a 
heavy  earnestness. 

"He's  quite  the  gentleman,"  said  Poppy 
firmly. 

She  had  no  intention  of  allowing  him  to 
underrate  Antony. 

"Yes,  but  not  in  the  Bootle  way,"  pro 
tested  Mr.  Bracket.  "He'd  never  be  happy 
in  Bootle,  and  you'll  never  be  happy  out 
of  it." 

"No,  he's  too  romantic  like  for  Bootle 
I  can  see  that,"  said  Poppy  slowly.  "But 
I'm  none  so  sure  I  shouldn't  be  happy  with 
him,  though  he  never  would  let  me  have 
my  own  way." 

"He  never  lets  anyone  have  his  own 
way,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  gloomily. 

He  gazed  at  her.  She  was  gazing  down 
at  the  bright  blue  carpet  with  troubled 
eyes,  and  her  pretty  forehead  was  furrowed 
by  a  worried  frown. 

Then  she  said  unhappily,  "Well,  anyhow 
I've  got  to  stick  to  him  as  long  as  he  sticks 
to  me." 

Mr.  Bracket  ground  his  teeth.  Then  he 
said:  "Well,  thank  goodness,  that  isn't 
likely  to  be  long!  He's  frivolous — that's 
what  he  is.  I  think  it  comes  of  his  havin 
idled  away  his  time  at  the  war.  Your 
father  will  see  to  it  that  he  doesn't  set  eyes 
on  you  for  the  next  three  months." 

The  door  ppened,  and  Antony  entered 
with  a  slow  and  majestic  gait.  On  a  silver 
tray  he  brought  three  large  bright-blue 
porcelain  flower  vases. 

Poppy  glanced  at  him,  murmured, 
"Gracious!  This  is  a  new  one!" 

"Your  father  told  me  he  was  getting 
more  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"Come  on!  Let's  get  out  into  the  gar4 
den,"  she  said,  moving  quickly  toward  the 
window.  "I  never  can  talk  before  them. 
They  make  me  that  nervous." 

"I'm  none  too  comfortable  with  them 
myself,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  as  he  followed 
her  through  the  window. 


(to  BE  CONTINUED) 
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Bent 
Bones 

That  Were 
Bent  by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


HE  first  shoes  children  toddle  in  start  the 
work  of  making  grown-ups'  feet  what  they 
are   later — either  straight-boned,  flexible,  and 
healthy  or  bent-boned,  calloused,  and  s/c^. 

Start  your  children's  limber,  growing  toes  in 
fitted-to-natural-feet  Educator  Shoes.  Then  they 
will  never  suffer  the  agonies  of  corns,  bunions, 
ingrowing  nails,  callouses,  and  fallen  arches  that 
you  have  been  through. 

And  put  your  own  long-suffering  feet  into 
Educators,  too  —  into  the  good-looking,  well-made 
Educators  built  for  grown-ups.  And  in  their 
"house-slipper''  comfort,  Nature  will  start  in  to 
abolish  your  old  foot-ills. 

Corrective  science  built  these  shoes  in  the  shape 
of  natural,  normal  feet,  to  "  let  the  feet  grow  as  they 
should. ' '  Put  every  foot  in  the  family  in  them,  today. 

But  be  sure  to  see  the  mark  EDUCATOR  on 
the  sole  of  each  pair  you  buy — for  every  broad- 
toed  shoe  isn't  an  Educator. 

Your  FEET  Need  This  Booklet 

"Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet"  plays  up  both  the 
"Ounce of  Prevention"  and  the  "Pound  of  Cure"  in  foot- 
care —  interestingly.    It's  free.    Write  for  it  today. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc.,  14  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS 


A  neat  laced 
Educator  for  a  fast- 
growing  youngster 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 
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CUBE5 


OTEERO  CUBES— the  name  Steero  is  on 
every  wrapper — are  sold  in  boxes  of  12. 
If  not  readily  obtainable  at  your  dealer's,  we 
will  mail  direct  upon  receipt  of  35  cents. 
Large  families,  clubs,  boarding  houses,  and 
hotels  will  find  the  tins  of  50  and  100  more 
convenient.  Ask  your  grocer,  druggist,  or 
delicatessen  dealer  for  Steero. 


"A  Cube  Makes  a  Cup" 
"Simply  Add  Boiling  Water 


How  to  Tempt 
a  Lagging  Appetite 

Are  your  folks  fussy  at  meal-time  ?  Do  they 
never  seem  to  have  a  real  appetite  ? 

Here's  a  practical  way  to  tempt  a  lagging  appe- 
tite—  start  the  meal  with  something  hot,  flavory, 
appetizing,  Hot  Steero.  The  flavor  of  Hot  Steero 
is  just  right;  it  awakens  normal  hunger;  it  adds 
zest  to  meals. 

Steaming  Hot  Steero  is  easily  and  quickly  made. 
All  it  takes  for  this  delightful  beverage  is  Steero 
Cubes  and  boiling  water.  Put  a  Steero  Cube  into 
a  cup,  add  boiling  water,  and  instantly  it  is  ready 
to  serve. 

That  rich,  delicious  Steero  flavor  is  good  in  other 
dishes  —  in  giving  left-overs  a  just-made  flavor,  in 
meat  and  vegetable  sauces  and  dozens  of  other  dishes. 

Put  Steero  on  your  order  list  today — and  insist 
that  you  get  STEERO. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  of  Steero  Cubes 
so  that  you  may  learn  how  good  Hot  Steero  tastes, 
what  a  wonderful  flavor  it  has.  Write  today.  If 
you  enclose  ten  cents  we  will  also  send  you  the 
64-page  Steero  Cook  Book,  full  of  practical  and 
delicious  recipes— helpful  to  every  housewife. 


■d 
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Schieffelin  &  Co.,  266  William  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  for 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 
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"I'll  get  rich  an'  come  back  an'  show  'em 
whether  they  can  steal  calves  from  me.  I'll 
be  able  to  buy  his  ol'  plantation  a  hundred 
times  ovah!  I  know  just  how  I'll  do.  I 
just  been  readin'  a  book  all  about  Wall 
Street  and  how  a  boy  from  the  country  got 
rich  there." 

Grid  landed  in  New  York  with  the  twenty 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  his  calf  still  intact. 
Why  spend  good  money  for  railroad  fares, 
particularly  when  it  was  so  much  more  ad- 
venturous to  catch  rides  on  freight  trains? 
He  reckoned  that  was  twenty  dollars  saved 
toward  the  money  he  needed  to  begin  his 
career  as  a  Wall  Street  operator.  Mean- 
time he'd  get  a  job  with  one  of  those  bro- 
kers he'd  read  about.  He  opened  a  savings- 
bank  account  at  once  and  swore  not  to 
touch  it  for  living  purposes. 

But  the  weeks  that  followed  put  both  his 
Pendleton  pride  and  his  Gridley  thrift  and 
ingenuity  to  a  severe  test.  He  would  have 
starved  but  for  his  faculty  for  conserving 
pennies  and  his  willingness  to  do  menial 
labor.  The  desired  brokerage  job  proved 
elusive,  but  he  supported  himself  meantime 
by  toting  baggage  at  the  ferries  and  by 
other  odd  jobs. 

He  was  still  living  thus  precariously 
when  he  got  his  first  message  from  home,  a 
letter  from  his  father  which  clinched  that 
purpose  and 
gave  it  definite 
form.  It  was 
the  final  turn- 
ing point  of  his 
life.  He  had 
sent  his  address 
to  his  brother 
in  a  brief  letter 
his  second  day 
in  New  York, 
but  had  re- 
ceived no  an- 
swer. 

This  is  what 
his  father 
wrote: 

"Elihu  Grid- 
ley  Pendle- 
ton, Esq. 

"39  Bow- 
ery, New  York 
City. 

"Dear  Sir: 
Having  taken 
due  time  to 
consider  your 
letter  to  my  son 
and  also  to  give 
you  an  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  y  to 
change  your 
mind,  as  you 
are  evidently 
bent  on  going 
your  own  way 
I  have  drafted 
a  new  will  cut- 
ting you  from 
the  inheri- 
tance. I  hereby 
serve  notice 
that  you  are  no 
longer  a  son  of 
mine. 

"In  regard 
to  your  theft  of 
livestock,  to 
which  of  course 
you  realize  you 
had  no  legal 
right,  I  have 
decided  after 

mature  deliberation  not  to  prosecute.  I 
have  some  regard  for  the  name  which  you 
have  sought  to  disgrace  and  still  impudently 
bear. 

"I have  forbidden  my  son  to  carry  on  any 
correspondence  with  you  and  advise  you  to 
govern  yourself  accordingly. 

"Very  emphatically  yours, 
"Horatio  K.  Pendleton." 

Two  days  later  Colonel  Pendleton  re- 
ceived a  note  inclosing  a  neatly  folded 
twenty-dollar  bill  and  this  terse  line: 

"Nobody  can  call  me  a  thief." 

The  importance  of  wiping  out  such  an 
imputation  far  outweighed  the  value  of  his 
bank  account,  which  he  had  sworn  not  to 
touch.  Two  days  still  later  Grid  received  a 
note  containing  the  same  bill  and  this  even 
more  terse  line: 

"Damn  your  Yankee  impudence." 


Still  another  two  days  and  Colonel 
Pendleton  opened  an  envelope  containing 
no  note  at  all.  But  there  sifted  out  a  little 
trickle  of  white  ashes,  topped  by  the 
charred  corner  of  the  twenty-dollar  bill. 

Up  to  date  nothing  had  ever  given  Grid 
quite  so  much  pain  or,  paradoxically,  quite 
such  an  exalted  thrill  as  the  burning  of 
that  bill. 

"Some  day,"  he  gritted  as  he  watched 
the  sacred  holocaust,  "I'll  burn  thousand- 
dollar  bills  right  under  his  old  red  nose. 
I'll  buy  up  his  mortgages  and  take  his  old 
plantation  away  from  him.  I'll  buy  back 
the  land  he  and  granddad  lost.  I'll  show 
'em  what  a  real  Pendleton's  like!" 

From  that  moment  on  the  ruling  purpose 
and  passion  of  his  life  became  the  restora- 
tion of  his  Pendleton  birthright.  To  it 
everything  else  became  subservient,  even 
his  golden  adventurous  dreams.  So  he 
began  a  forty-year  servitude  as  a  Gridley, 
that  in  the  end  he  might  blossom  trium- 
phantly as  a  Pendleton. 

A  few  days  later  he  landed  a  real  job; 
not  what  he  had  been  looking  for  but  one 
that  suited  his  purpose  even  better.  He 
had  just  turned  away  from  another  man- 
ager of  a  brokerage  office  who  had  no 
vacancy  when  he  caught  the  whimsical 
brown  eyes  of  a  ruddy-faced  gray  little" 


closer  touch  with  all  Wall  Street  and  learn 
the  game  quicker  with  us  than  in  any 
broker's  office,  if  that's  what  you're  after. 
Besides,  you'd  only  work  afternoons  and 
early  evenings.  That  would  give  you  your 
forenoons  to  lose  your  savings  on  the 
Street.  I  suppose  you've  hit  town  to  make 
a  fortune." 

Quinby  was  a  character  reader.  He  had 
guessed  that  here  was  another  budding 
lamb  seeking  slaughter,  but  he  saw  some- 
thing more  in  him. 

Grid  took  the  job. 

This  meeting  with  Old  John  Quinby,  dean 
of  the  Wall  Street  newspaper  crowd  in 
those  days,  marked  another  epoch  in  Grid's 
career.  First,  he  became  a  newspaper  man 
instead  of  a  broker;  second,  it  was  the 
influence  of  his  sponsor  which  fixed  in  him 
the  lifelong  habit  of  cautious  investing  that 
so  puzzled  his  brokers  at  times. 

Every  New  York  newspaper  office  in 
those  days,  as  it  is  to-day,  was  a  pen  of 
lambs,  dabblers  in  the  stock  market.  Grid 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  fascinating 
atmosphere  of  flyers  in  this  and  quick 
turns  in  that,  of  margins  and  pyramids.  It 
was  that  memorable  winter  of  1879  and 
1880  when  Jay  Gould  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  when  the  stock  market  re- 
sponded to  the  touch  of  that  wizard  as  a 


'Who  the  Devil  Stole  My  Paste  Pot?"  He  Roared 


man  whose  air  of  disinterested  spectator 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  tense,  feverish 
speculators  round  him.  This  man  had  been 
studying  him  for  some  moments.  He  liked 
the  sturdy  bearing  of  the  country  boy  and 
the  flash  of  fire  in  his  eyes.  Grid  in  turn 
liked  him  on  sight. 

"Looking  for  a  job,  son?"  he  asked 
genially.  "There's  a  vacancy  over  in  my 
shop  that  might  interest  you." 

"Thank  you,  suh!  I  would  like  a  job. 
What  firm  is  yours?" 

"Oh,  I'm  with  a  newspaper,"  the  little 
man  explained,  handing  him  a  card. 
"There  I  am.  I  need  a  new  office  boy. 
My  old  boy's  been  promoted  to  a  reporter's 
job." 

"John  Quinby,  Financial  Editor,  Wall 
Street  Mirror,"  read  the  card. 

"My  paper  is  a  financial  paper,"  Quinby 
explained  as  Grid  hesitated.  "You'd  be  in 


great  pipe  organ  does  to  the  master's 
fingers  on  the  keyboard.  Day  after  day 
Grid,  on  errands  for  Quinby,  found  time 
to  dodge  into  brokerage  offices  and  listen 
raptly  to  marvelous  tales  of  winnings.  Oc- 
casionally he  had  the  luck  to  have  pointed 
out  to  him  one  of  the  big  speculators  and  he 
would  dream  of  the  day  when  he  himself 
would  cut  just  such  a  dashing  figure.  One 
memorable  day  he  heard  an  excited  passer 
on  the  street  exclaim,  "There's  Gould!" 
and  he  actually  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
wiry  little  man  darting  through  the  crowd 
with  his  queer  sidewise  gait. 

Meantime  he  was  saving  money. 

"Mr.  Quinby,"  he  ventured  one  afternoon 
after  he  had  been  with  the  Mirror  some 
weeks,  "I've  got  a  little  money  I  want  to 
invest.  What  had  I  better  buy?  " 

"O-ho!   So  you  are  going  to  gamble  on 


margins 


Grid  didn't  exactly  like  Quinby's  tone  or 
the  term  he  used.  Gambling  meant  foolish 
risking  of  money,  a  practice,  to  his  mind, 
never  indulged  in  bysensible,  cautious  men. 
Nothing  had  happened  in  the  market  dur- 
ing the  last  month  to  impress  him  with  the 
risk  of  stock  speculation. 

"Let  me  take  your  money  and  handle  it 
for  you,  Grid,"  Quinby  offered  after  a  little 
thought.  "You  can  watch  me  work  until 
you  get  the  hang  of  it.  I'll  put  it  with  my 
money  and  we'll  be  partners  in  the  deal. 
In  that  way  you'll  have  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  my  regular  brokers." 

Grid  turned  over  his  savings— fifty  dol- 
lars in  all — and  his  sponsor  reported  pres- 
ently that  Grid  was  the  owner  of  five 
shares  of  Continental  Iron. 

Day  by  day  Continental  rose,  and  the 
elated  young  gambler  saw  his  paper  win- 
nings rise  by  the  magic  process  of  buying 
on  a  margin  and  pyramiding.  It  was  the 
excitement  of  the  game  fully  as  much  as  his 
winnings  that  elated  him. 

At  length  came  a  day  when  his  paper 
winnings  passed  the  thousand-dollar  mark. 
Grid's  pride  knew  no  bounds.  When  the 
senior  office  boy  gave  him  an  errand  to  do 
he  grandly  told  him  to  do  it  himself. 

Then  came  the  sudden  and  wholesale 
wreck  of  values  that  swept  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  May 
and  June  of 
that  year. 
Grid  came  to 
work  one  af- 
ternoon to  find 
himself  wiped 
out.  The 
stricken 
youngster 
gulped  hard, 
then  pulled 
himself  to- 
gether and 
stared  at  his 
chief  without 
speaking  for 
some  moments. 

"Wish  we'd 
sold  yester- 
day," he  man- 
aged to  say 
finally. 

"But  sup- 
pose we  had?" 
Quinby  said. 
"If  it  had  gone 
on  up  ten  more 
points  instead 
of  dropping, 
then  you'd  be 
pretty  sore  at 
having  made 
only  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in- 
stead of  two 
thousand  dol- 
lars, wouldn't 
you?" 

Grid  thought 
about  it  a  mo- 
ment. 

"I  reckon 
maybe  I 
would,"  he  ad- 
mitted finally. 
"I'm  not  blam- 
ing you  at  all, 
suh.  You've 
been  very 
kind." 

"  Well," 
Quinby  went 
on,"that'swhy 
we  lambs  always  go  broke  sooner  or  later. 
We  hang  on  a  little  too  long,  hoping  to 
make  a  little  more. 

"Some  day  something  just  like  this  was 
bound  to  happen,  and  there's  never  more 
than  those  ten  little  points  between  us  and 
ruin.  See?" 

"Yes,"  Grid  conceded  reluctantly,  "but 
what  about  these  fellows  that  have  been 
getting  rich  this  last  winter?" 

"There's  one  of  them,"  Quinby  ex- 
claimed, handing  him  a  bulletin  announc- 
ing the  failure  of  Mortimer  K.  Rexford,  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  younger 
plungers.  "That  chap  was  worth  over 
three  million  dollars  a  month  ago.  To-day 
he's  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
the  hole." 

Grid  sat  and  digested  this  for  a  moment. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  shone. 

(Continued  on  Page  153) 
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CLEANER 


Big  Brush — Powerful  Suction 

The  secret  of  Torrington  efficiency  is  : 

All  the  electric  power  is  in  the  suction,  while  the 
big  brush  runs  naturally,  li\e  a  carpet-sweeper. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  right  cleaning 
means  two  things  to  you :  First,  the  air'suction 
is  so  powerful  that  it  draws  out  all  the  dirt.  Second, 
the  big  revolving  brush  gets  up  the  surface  litter 
without  pounding  and  breaking  the  nap  of  your  rugs. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  see  the  exact  work' 
ing  of  these  two  vitally  important  features.  Give 
your  wife  a  Torrington  this  Christmas — for  it  is 
the  gift  she  will  truly  appreciate ;  it  means  a  cleaner 
house  and  less  work  for  her. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  our  booklet,  which  tells  how 
to  change  hours  of  hard  work  to  minutes  of  play. 
We  shall  also  gladly  send  information  about  a  free 
trial  and  partial  payments. 

THE  TOR  KINGTON  COMPANY 

National  Sweeper  Division 

29  Laurel  Street        Torrington,  Connecticut 

DEALERS^  Send  us  your  address  so  wc  may  send  you  the 
inquiries  coming  from  your  territory. 


For  Your  Wife 

YVTHY  don  t  you  give  your 
W  wife  a  Torrington? 
It  is  the  gift  she  would  buy 
for  herself.  She  knows  that  it 
will  make  her  housework  easier 
and  give  her  more  leisure.  With 
a  Torrington  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  house  is  cleaned  in  a  few 
minutes.  And  she  will  not  be  too 
tired  to  enjoy  outdoor  sports,  the 
latest  novel,  music,  or  whatever 
her  favorite  recreation  may  be. 
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CARPET  O  SWEEPER 


\Christmas  Gift 

A  PRACTICAL  gift,  sure  to 
please  any  woman— mother 
or  wife— sister  or  aunt— is  a 
Torrington  Carpet  Sweeper. 
The  work  it  saves,  in  the  ever 
necessary  cleaning  up,  the  com' 
fort  and  convenience  it  brings 
— are  welcomed  in  any  home. 
You  give  her  more  time  for 
things  besides  housework — 
more  leisure,  more  time  for  play, 
when  you  give  her  a  Torrington 
Carpet  Sweeper. 


Why  You  Should  Have 
This  Torrington 

From  the  thickest  of  rugs  to  bare  floors  you  can 
remove  surface  litter  quickly  and  easily  with  a 
Torrington  Carpet  Sweeper  because  the  single 
brush  adjustment  permits  the  brush  to  be  leveled 
with  the  surface  to  be  cleaned.  It  saves  rugs ;  it 
saves  work  and  time ;  it  helps  to  restore  colors  in 
rugs;  it  does  away  with  most  of  the  dusting.  The 
Torrington  Sweeper  is  made  right — the  result  of 
making  carpet  sweepers  for  twenty  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  light,  efficient 
sweeper,  and  to  show  why  the  adjustable  brush 
is  important  in  cleaning  any  floor  or  floor  cover' 
ing  in  your  house. 

THE  TORRINGTON  COMPANY 

National  Sweeper  Division 

29  Laurel  Street,  Torrington,  Connecticut 

DEALERS:  Check  over  your  stock  of  Torrington 
Carpet  Sweepers  and  see  that  you  have  enough  on 
hand  to  meet  the  holiday  demand. 
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Makes  Winter  Driving  a  Pleasure 


The  AMCO  Shutter  for  Ford  cars  is  a  scientific  device  for 
control  of  engine  heat  in  cold  weather.  It  enables  your  car  to 
function  freely  in  any  temperature. 

Does  away  forever  with  such  unsightly  devices  as  pieces  of 
cardboard  or  cloth  across  the  radiator. 

—AND  IT  WORKS  FROM  THE  DASH! 

A  touch  of  your  finger  on  a  little  lever  on  the  dash  opens  or 
closes  AMCO,  while  you  are  driving,  and  keeps  your  engine 
warm  even  when  the  thermometer  says  "Zero!" 

Besides,  AMCO  makes  your  engine  run  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency by  keeping  the  water  temperature  at  the  proper  heat. 


This  enables  your  engine  to  consume  all  the  fuel,  thus  preventing 
deposits  of  carbon  in  your  cylinders. 

Anyone  can  install  AMCO  in  less  than  10  minutes.  It  posi- 
tively will  not  work  loose  or  rattle.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
the  AMCO,  send  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $7.50  and  we  will 
supply  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Dealers  and  Jobbers  without  AMCO  Shutters — wire  or  mail  us  your 
order  today.  AMCO'S  season  of  greatest  sale  is  here.  Unprecedented 
demand  is  taxing  our  facilities.  To  profit  by  this  demand,  get  your 
orders  in  at  once. 

American  Metals  Corporation: 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


TRADE    MARK  REG. 


Shutter  for  Fords 


Dash  Lever      Shutter  Open     Partly  Closed    Shutter  Closed 

Works  from  the  Dash 
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(Continued  from  Page  149) 

"But  what  bully  sport  he's  had!"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  bet  he  makes  another  for- 
tune pretty  quick." 

Quinby,  not  having  the  clairvoyant 
power  to  see  before  him  the  tussle  that  was 
going  on  between  a  certain  roaring  old 
buccaneer  and  a  certain  shrewd  Yankee 
trader,  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Haven't  learned  anything  then!"  he 
grunted. 

But  the  blaze  in  Grid's  eyes  had  already 
died  to  a  steady  glow.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  Pendleton  plantation  and  of  the  need 
of  cautious  saving  if  he  would  fulfill  his 
boast  that  he  would  own  it  some  day. 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Quinby,"  he  replied 
slowly.  "I've  learned  my  lesson.  I've  got 
something  to  do  that's  going  to  take  quite 
a  lot  of  money  and  I  can't  risk  losing  any 
more.  I'll  never  buy  on  margin  again  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"Remember  this,  Grid,"  Quinby  added, 
"  there  are  only  two  men  who  make  much 
money  in  the  long  run  in  this  stock- 
speculation  game — the  fellow  who  prints 
the  pictures  and  the  fellow  who  takes  the 
eighth.  I  mean  the  man  who  promotes 
companies  and  prints  up  and  sells  pretty 
stock  certificates  to  the  public,  and  the 
broker  who  charges  an  eighth  of  one  per 
cent  for  buying  and  selling  that  stock  for 
the  public.  Now,  here's  your  money,  with 
the  interest  for  three  months.  I've  just 
been  speculating  for  you  on  paper  and 
keeping  the  money  in  my  bank  with  my 
own  savings.  I  just  wanted  to  teach  you  a 
lesson." 

Grid  never  forgot  that  lesson.  Quinby 
allowed  him  to  continue  to  pool  his  savings 
with  his  own  and  take  advantage  of  the 
older  man's  ripe  experience  as  an  investor 
in  sound  stocks  bought  outright  until  he 
was  competent  to  act  independently. 

Meantime  he  had  become  a  confirmed 
newspaper  man.  At  first  he  had  intended 
to  get  a  little  experience  and  money  to- 
gether and  then  take  a  job  in  a  brokerage 
office.  Some  day  he'd  print  the  pictures 
and  take  the  eighth.  But  as  he  watched 
the  daily  routine  of  these  traders  of  the 
Street,  though  his  Gridley  soul  approved, 
his  Pendleton  soul  revolted.  There  was  no 
romance,  no  dash  to  mere  buying  and  sell- 
ing for  other  people.  The  promoters  were 
different,  it  is  true.  There  he  caught  some 
of  the  flavor  of  romance.  But  they  were 
for  the  most  part  not  good  sports,  to  his 
mind.  Some  he  found  played  with  stacked 
cards.  Those  who  didn't  were  either  too 
cautious  or  foolishly  shortsighted. 

In  the  end  the  only  Wall  Street  type  that 
really  appealed  was  the  dashing  operator 
who  risked  his  own  money  in  a  big  open 
game  of  give  and  take.  That  was  playing 
the  game  as  a  Virginia  gentleman  should, 
but,  alas,  as  a  conservative  Yankee  in- 
vestor couldn't. 

At  eighteen  he  became  a  cub  reporter 
and  at  twenty  was  actual  assistant  to 
his  old  chief,  Quinby.  Quinby  gradually 
dropped  out  of  active  work  and  at  thirty 
Grid  succeeded  him  as  financial  editor.  He 
was  barely  forty  when  a  new  generation  of 
reporters  were  calling  him  Old  Grid. 

Year  by  year  his  conservative  savings 
and  investments  increased.  His  living  cost 
him  little.  He  had  never  married  and  his 
tastes  were  simple.  Yet  time  and  again 
when  a  boom  in  the  market  enabled  him  to 
sell  a  block  of  hoarded  stock  at  a  good 
profit  his  satisfaction  turned  to  dead  ashes 
at  the  thought  of  the  royal  sport  he  could 
have  had  by  plunging  his  pile  on  a  margin 
as  his  momentarily  racing  blood  demanded. 

But  he  always  thought  of  the  old  planta- 
tion, the  birthright  he  had  set  himself  to 
regain,  and  of  the  increasingly  long  line  of 
plungers  he  had  seen  stripped  bare.  And 
so  each  time  he  stifled  the  impulse. 

In  his  big  purpose  to  win  the  Pendleton 
home  he  made  steady  progress.  Five  years 
after  he  came  to  New  York  his  father  died. 
When  it  came  to  settling  the  estate  it 
looked  as  though  the  creditors  would  strip 
Horatio,  the  heir,  of  any  advantage  over 
his  disinherited  brother.  Grid  saved  the 
*iay  by  paying  a  proportion  of  the  debts 
and  in  return  the  brother  deeded  back  to 
him  half  of  the  plantation. 

Then  little  by  little  Grid  paid  up  the 
mortgages.  Finally,  as  the  incompetent 
brother  fell  hopelessly  into  the  financial 
j  hole,  Grid  bought  him  out. 

/// 

SO  ON  this  day,  forty  years  after  the 
beginning  of  his  exile,  Grid  stood  in  the 
customers'  room  of  Merkel,  Gordon  & 
Hodge,  waiting  for  Armstrong  Common  to 


rise  a  few  more  points  and  enable  him  to 
reap  the  final  profit  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  buy  back  the  acres  his  father 
and  grandfathers  lost  and  put  him  in  pos- 
session, free  and  clear,  of  the  old  bucca- 
neer's original  estate.  Further,  he  would 
have  the  needed  reserve  for  setting  the 
place  in  order  and  properly  financing  the 
operation  of  the  land. 

For  forty  years,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
he  had  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Wall 
Street,  working  his  way  slowly,  painfully 
back  toward  his  promised  land.  To-day  he 
stood  on  Pisgah  viewing  his  Canaan  almost 
within  reach. 

The  long  struggle  passed  before  him  in  a 
vision  as  he  stood  for  the  moment  oblivious 
of  the  boisterous  speculators  round  him. 

At  length  he  awoke  from  his  dream  and 
with  elaborate  unconcern  squinted  again  at 
the  quotation  board.  Armstrong  Common 
was  apparently  heading  straight  for  par. 
All  he  need  do  now  was  to  wait  calmly  till 
that  happened  and  sell  out. 

"She'll  do  it  by  noon,  sure  as  the  devil!" 
shouted  the  short  youth  by  the  ticker, 
dropping  the  tape  and  starting  toward  the 
order  cage.  "I'm  pyramiding  my  pile 
on  it!" 

Old  Grid  watched  the  enthusiastic  young 
gambler  wistfully  for  a  moment,  then 
slouched  over  to  a  leather  settee  at  the  end 
of  the  board,  sat  down  and  stared  dreamily 
into  space.  For  once  he  envied  even  a 
reckless  lamb,  he  of  the  stuff  of  which  bulls- 
and  bears  are  made.  Except  for  his  un- 
wonted paleness  and  the  little  drops  of 
sweat  that  gathered  on  his  forehead,  n6  one 
looking  on  would  have  suspected  that  the 
old  struggle  was  on  again,  and  being  waged 
more  fiercely  than  ever. 

"Armstrong,  500,  93}/g;  300,  H;  400, 

H;  500,  y2;  200,  y8;  300,      600, 94," 

read  out  an  exultant  tapeworm  at  the 
ticker,  and  the  boy  snapped  the  new  high 
number  into  the  board. 

That  one  little  run  of  tape  added  another 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Pendleton  fund. 
But  Grid  sighed  as  though  it  had  been  that 
much  loss.  Again  he  clutched  impulsively 
at  the  bundle  of  stock  in  his  pocket  and  half 
rose  from  his  seat,  then  dropped  back 
again. 

He  figured  for  a  moment  on  an  old  en- 
velope. If  he  had  taken  the  manager's 
advice  a  few  moments  before — sold  out  and 
rebought  on  a  margin — he  would  have  been 
holding  ninety-three  hundred  shares  during 
that  one-point  rise  instead  of  a  mere  thou- 
sand and  his  profit  would  have  been 
ninety-three  hundred  dollars. 

But  it  was  the  power  that  he  could  wield 
with  that  little  bundle  of  stock  that  really 
fascinated  him.  For  Grid  alone  outside  the 
sacred  inner  circle  knew  for.  a  certainty 
just  what  was  making  the  wheels  go  round 
in  this  particular  stock  manipulation.  The 
manipulation  just  now  was  at  a  stage  of 
delicate  balance,  where  it  could  be  easily 
upset.  Grid's  secret  knowledge  plus  the 
block  of  stock  he  could  control  by  expand- 
ing his  holdings  into  margins  would  make 
him  at  a  critical  moment  a  dangerous  un- 
known factor  to  the  pool  that  was  sailing 
the  Armstrong  boom.  Grid's  information 
was  right  from  the  inside.  For  years  he  had 
held  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  Street.  They  knew  that  when 
he  quoted  them  it  would  be  without  subtle 
twists  and  embellishments,  such  as  some 
financial  writers  used  to  further  their  own 
ends.  When  they  tagged  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence with  the  sacred  phrase  "not  for  pub- 
lication," they  knew  their  secret  was  as  safe 
as  though  they  had  whispered  it  to  a  graven 
image.  They  trusted  him  particularly  be- 
cause they  knew  he  was  neither  a  gambler 
nor  a  tipster.  In  return  they  always  told 
Grid  the  truth,  because  it  was  safe  and 
there  was  no  object  in  telling  him  anything 
else. 

Some  six  months  before,  when  the  Arm- 
strong Motor  Company,  which  had  led  a 
quiet  existence  since  its  founding  eight 
years  before,  was  attracting  no  attention 
whatever,  a  certain  big  banker  in  an  idle 
half  hour  with  Grid  fell  to  recalling  scraps 
of  inside  war  history.  He  told  in  passing 
how  a  certain  motor  company  came  near 
getting  a  huge  war  contract  and  then 
missed  it  after  a  group  of  big  men  had  got 
behind  it  and  put  up  the  money  to  rebuild 
the  plant.  "That's  not  for  publication, 
though,"  he  added. 

He  hadn't  named  the  concern,  but  cer- 
tain comments  unerringly  pointed  out 
Armstrong.  Grid  knew  with  whom  the 
big  banker  played  when  there  was  a  deal  on. 
Casual  calls  on  each  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  gathering  of  a  scrap  here  and  there  and 


the  piecing  together  of  the  whole  revealed  a 
big  pool  which  had  cornered  Armstrong 
stock  and  put  up  a  lot  of  money,  only  to 
have  the  project  drop  dead  on  their  hands. 

But  these  gentlemen  were  not  philan- 
thropists. Grid  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
when  there. was  a  good  opening  they  would 
galvanize  the  corpse  into  something  like 
life  long  enough  to  boost  the  stock  to  a 
point  where  they  could  unload  at  a  price 
that  would  pay  them  back  their  invest- 
ment with  a  nice  bonus  for  their  trouble, 
hurt  pride,  nervous  tension,  lost  time  and 
other  considerations.  That  profitable  point, 
he  figured  from  various  hints,  would  be  par 
value. 

In  other  words,  the  pool  was  going  to 
start  a  bull  movement  in  Armstrong  and 
push  it  up  to  par.  Then  they'd  unload 
their  holdings  at  a  good  profit  and  there 
would  be  a  large  drove  of  lambs  with  noth- 
ing but  exceedingly  thin  skin  to  protect 
them  from  a  cold  winter. 

So  there  he  had  been  with  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  work  with  and  a  secret 
worth  millions.  And  the  power  he  could 
have  wielded!  He  sighed  deeply  as  he 
thought  of  the  royal  sport  he  had  missed. 
A  dozen  times  when  the  artificially  inflated 
stock  had  wavered  a  little  lambs  had 
started  for  cover  at  rumors  that  insiders 
were  unloading,  and  Grid  had  cynically 
watched  the  ticker  that  told  him  the  pool 
had  been  forced  into  heavy  buying  to  sus- 
tain the  market.  At  any  of  those  times  he 
could  have  precipitated  a  crash  by  hurling 
a  large  block  of  stock  into  the  market  and 
going  short.  Time  and  again  he  had  thrown 
his  old  resolution  to  the  wind,  but  each 
time  held  himself  in  check  just  before  he 
had  taken  the  plunge. 

It  wasn't  too  late  yet.  Even  now  he 
caught  a  note  of  uncertainty  in  the  talk 
round  him.  He  heard  the  dyspeptic  Carew 
telling  a  group  that  a  break  would  come 
before  Armstrong  made  another  point. 
Even  Grid,  piker  that  he  was,  had  he 
ninety-three  hundred  shares  in  hand,  could 
sell  it  in  a  block  through  a  broker  believed 
to  represent  the  pool  and  start  a  downward 
movement  that  it  would  be  hard  to  stop. 
He  jumped  from  his  chair  and  this  time 
got  within  a  yard  of  the  order  cage. 

But  while  he  waited  for  another  cus- 
tomer ahead  of  him  a  vision  of  the  old 
plantation  rose  before  him  again.  He 
thought  of  the  chance  that  he  might  have 
his  little  hammer  taken  violently  away 
from  him,  that  he  might  pay  for  a  moment's 
fun  with  his  all  but  regained  birthright. 

So  he  took  a  tight  grip  on  himself  and 
went  back  to  his  seat  again.  And  so  he 
watched,  hour  after  hour,  fighting  the  same 
old  battle,  while  the  ticker,  after  a  brief 
period  of  uncertainty,  steadily  clicked  off 
the  advances  in  Armstrong.  An  eighth  of  a 
point  at  a  time  it  hit  ninety-five.  Then  it 
spurted  to  ninety-six.  After  a  half  hour  of 
wavering  a  quarter  each  side  of  this  market 
a  series  of  big  buying  orders  drove  it  to 
ninety-nine  in  twenty  minutes. 

Grid  had  forgotten  his  luncheon.  It 
came  time  to  begin  his  afternoon  work,  but 
he  lingered  and  watched. 

Armstrong  crept  to  ninety-nine  and  a 
half,  dropped  a  quarter  and  then  just  be- 
fore two  o'clock  with  another  rush  of  orders 
it  hit  par. 

Now  was  the  time  to  sell.  He  could  still 
get  in  the  big  game.  He  could  go  short  for 
his  whole  pile.   Should  he? 

Grid  heaved  himself  from  his  chair  and 
hesitated  a  long  moment.  Then  slowly, 
reluctantly,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
pandemonium  to  the  order  cage,  like  a  man 
on  his  way  to  execution.  Yet  even  when  he 
reached  the  order  cage  he  was  not  sure 
what  his  order  would  be. 

"Sell  my  Armstrong  at  the  market,"  he 
heard  himself  saying.  It  was  as  though  he 
were  listening  to  someone  else. 

He  waited  apathetically  while  the  broker 
put  in  the  order  to  sell.  He  no  longer 
watched  the  quotation  board.  He  was  gaz- 
ing out  of  the  dusty  window,  but  not  at  the 
drab  wall  across  the  court.  He  was  seeing 
the  sunlight  flicker  through  the  sycamores 
on  the  roof  of  the  old  plantation  house. 

He  was  roused  from  his  musings  by  the 
voice  of  the  order  clerk: 

"Sold  you  at  one  hundred  and  one,  Mr. 
Pendleton.  You  won't  kick  at  a  thousand 
extra  for  spending  money,  I  take  it?" 

"Little  velvet  trimming,  eh?  "  Grid  com- 
mented. "Well,  I  take  'em  plain  or  fancy, 
just  as  they  come." 

Carew,  the  dyspeptic  assistant  financial 
editor  of  the  News,  who  had  flouted  Grid's 
judgment  earlier  in  the  day,  was  standing 
by,  greedy-eyed,  while  Grid  closed  his 


transaction.  He  was  a  confirmed  tape- 
worm, to  whom  Grid  had  given  much 
disregarded  advice.  Now  his  dispirited 
greeting  awoke  the  older  man's  interest. 

"What's  the  matter,  son?"  he  asked 
sympathetically.  "Have  the  jackals  been 
picking  yo'  bones  a  whole  lot?  I  hope  they 
left  a  little  meat  round  the  joints." 

"Not  a  meat,  Mr.  Pendleton.  I'm 
cleaned  out.  I  was  so  sure  Armstrong  was 
going  to  break  that  I,  like  a  simp,  went 
short  on  it  for  the  limit.  Swartz  just  took 
my  little  kite  away  from  me  and  told  me  to 
run  home  to  mother." 

Grid  took  him  by  the  elbow  and  led  him 
toward  the  door,  a  new  light  flashing  in  his 
eyes. 

"You  come  with  me,  son,  and  we'll  eat. 
While  yoah  eatin'  if  yo'll  listen  to  an  old 
man  yo'll  hear  something  to  yoah  advan- 
tage; something  besides  advice  this  time." 

Presently  they  were  seated  in  a  quiet 
stall  in  a  near-by  cafe. 

"Now,  son,"  Grid  began  again,  "I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  favor.  I  want  you  to  let  off 
a  little  steam  for  me.  I  know  a  few  things 
about  this  market  and  I  have  a  few  more 
ideas.  I'd  like  to  cut  loose  and  play  it  my- 
self, as  it  ought  to  be  played,  but  I  made  a 
bet  with  myself  forty  years  ago  that  I'd 
never  play  margins.  Besides,  I've  got 
other  use  for  my  money  just  now.  But  I 
never  promised  not  to  lend  another  man 
money  and  tell  him  how  to  use  it.  I'm  just 
goin'  to  kid  myself  a  little.  I've  just  taken 
in  a  thousand  more  than  I  expected,  and 
I'm  going  to  lend  that  thousand  to  you  to 
play  as  I  tell  you  to.  If  you  win  we'll  go 
halves.  If  you  lose  it  we'll  just  forget  it. 
It's  my  risk." 

Waving  aside  the  young  man's  protests, 
he  explained  the  inside  workings  of  Arm- 
strong and  instructed  his  proxy  in  detail 
how  he  was  to  handle  the  small  stake  lent 
him. 

Grid  went  to  his  office  that  evening  with 
a  strangely  light  heart.  He  was  humming 
the  one  tune  he  knew,  Carry  Me  Back  to 
Old  Virginny,  but  he  was  thinking  of  the 
fun  he  was  going  to  have  watching  some  of 
his  own  money  played  in  the  market  as  it 
should  be  played.  It  was  a  whimsical 
quibble  with  his  vow  never  to  gamble,  but 
he  had  let  off  a  little  steam  at  just  the  right 
moment. 

Busy  copy  readers  and  reporters  looked 
up  from  their  work  to  watch  Grid  specu- 
latively as  he  entered  the  big  city  room  and 
made  for  his  battered  old  desk  in  the  far 
corner.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  they 
would  saunter  over  one  by  one  and  get  the 
inside  dope  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
market.  Meantime  the  financial  editor's 
manner  of  entrance  usually  furnished  a 
clew  to  his  own  state  of  mind  regarding  it. 

He  nodded  to  Murry,  his  assistant,  and 
leaned  over  his  desk  for  a  moment  to  scan 
his  pile  of  evening  mail.  Renewing  his 
humming,  he  hung  his  hat  on  the  clothes 
tree  back  of  his  chair.  Leisurely  he  drew 
off  his  raincoat  and  hung  that  with  the  hat, 
then  his  under  coat.  Then  he  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  sat  down. 

Still  the  office  waited  in  suspense.  Year 
after  year,  though  financial  empires  rose 
or  fell,  Grid  had  gone  through  the  same 
motions  with  precisely  the  same  demeanor, 
humming  the  while  the  same  old  melody. 

He  spread  out  his  mail  convenient  for 
reading.  His  copy  book,  pencils  and  shears 
he  arranged  in  methodical  order  on  the 
desk  as  he  had  done  every  night  since  he 
had  inherited  it  from  Old  Quinby  twenty- 
five  years  before.  This  done,  he  sent  a 
scowling  glance  from  one  end  of  the  desk 
to  the  other.  At  this  stage  the  office  ceased 
work  altogether  for  a  moment.  Grid  glared 
round  the  room  accusingly  and  leaped  to 
his  feet. 

"Who  the  devil  stole  my  paste  pot?"  he 
demanded. 

The  office  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
returned  to  work.  "Guess  the  market's 
sound  for  another  day,"  chuckled  Bond, 
the  managing  editor,  to  a  new  man  to  whom 
he  was  giving  some  instructions. 

"How  so?"  asked  the  new  man. 

"Old  Grid's  paste  pot's  always  missing 
when  he  comes  in  at  night.  Some  of  the 
day  force  cop  it.  If  he  rears  up  and  in- 
quires who  the  devil's  stolen  it  he's  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  market  in  general 
and  himself  in  particular.  If  things  have 
gone  bad  he  strolls  sadly  round  the  room 
politely  asking  each  man  if  he's  seen  an 
extra  paste  pot." 

Bond  was  relieved.  He  was  a  heavy 
dabbler  in  the  market  himself  and  set  great 
store  by  Grid's  moods.  But  as  the  nights 
(Concluded  on  Page  1S7) 
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GOODELL-  PRATT 

1500  GOOD  TOOLS 


Mr.  Punch  Makes  Holes! 

YOU  push  the  handle — the  drill  automatically 
bores  a  clean,  smooth  hole  the  exact  size 
you  want.  You  can  use  it  in  plaster  without 
danger  of  cracking  or  chipping.  Drives  into 
hardest  or  softest  wood  just  as  readily,  with  no 
chance  of  splitting. 

See  the  knurled  handle  with  the  holes  in  the 
end?  It  holds  eight  different  sizes  of  drill  points, 
each  in  its  own  compartment.  The  holes  allo\ 
for  quick  selection  of  the  exact  size  needed. 

Mechanics,  carpenters,  and  craftsmen  find  use 
for  Mr.  Punch  on  every  job.  Home  "  putterers  " 
need  him  nearly  every  day.  He  costs  $2.50. 

The  Amateur  Bench  Lathe,  with  different 
attachments,  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page, 
makes  an  ideal  addition  to  any  workshop. 
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Milling 
Attachment 


Amateur  Mechanics 

Experimenters 


Model-Makers 


You  who  use  tools  can  now  work  out  your  own  ideas. 
You  can  make  almost  anything  you  want  in  metal  or  woodwork 
with  the  aid  of  this  Amateur  Bench  Lathe. 

Look  at  the  attachments  illustrated.  Think  of  those  you 
can  make  yourself— or  can  buy  when  any  particularly  unusual 
work  is  to  be  done. 

This  bench  lathe  answers  every  need  of  the  amateur  worker. 
It  handles  a  wide  variety  of  work.  With  it  you  can  work  and 
experiment  with  that  feeling  of  security  and  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion that  a  good,  honest  tool  always  gives.  This  is  a  medium - 
priced  lathe  that  can  always  be  depended  upon. 

In  this  lathe,  as  in  all  the  Goodell-Pratt  1500  Good  Tools, 
every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  give  you  highest  quality. 
From  raw  materials  to  finished  tool  there  are  minute  inspection, 
scientific  methods  to  insure  accuracy,  and  continuous  scrutiny 
by  the  most  skilled  of  workmen.  This  is  your  guarantee 
that  you  will  receive  a  high-grade  tool  that  you  can  trust. 

Repair  shops,  trade  schools,  and  laboratories  find  that  this 
Amateur  Bench  Lathe  meets  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Your  dealer  knows  Goodell-Pratt  Tools.  If  he  hasn't  the 
one  you  want  in  stock,  he  can  get  it  for  you  from  us.  And, 
no  matter  what  tool  you  get,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  live 
up  to  the  good  name  of  "The  Goodell-Pratt  1500  Good  Tools." 

Write  for  our  Free  illustrated  booklet,  "LATHE  TALK." 


This  is  a  me- 
dium-priced 
lathe  that  can 
always  be  de- 
pended upon  for 
accurate  work. 
Price,  $36.00. 


Milling' 
Attachment 
Universal 
Centers 


GOODELL-PRATT  COMPAQ 


Greenfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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A  Powerful  Car 


TO  get  the  full  comfort  of  motoring,  you 
need  something  more  than  the  room- 
iness, modish  upholstery  and  lack  of  vibration 
of  the  Standard  Eight. 

You  need  also  tremendous,  perfectly  con- 
trolled power.  Throttle  down  to  a  mile  an 
hour.  Pick  her  up  to  express  speed  some  place 
where  such  speed  is  proper.  Tackle  a  merci- 
less hill  on  second,  or  just  once,  for  the  foolish 
feat's  sake,  on  high. 

You  know  now  the  full  comfort  which 
comes  from  driving  a  car  whose  power  is 
equal  to  any  need. 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

Automotive  Dept.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Vestibule  Sedan,  $3000. 
Sedan,  $4800. 
Sedanette,  $4500. 
Coupe,  $4500. 
Touring  Car,  $3400. 
Roadster,  $3400. 
Chassis,  $3150. 

Above  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Butler,  Pa.  , 
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(Concluded  from  Page  1S3) 

of  the  following  week  wore  slowly  away 
Grid's  demands  for  his  missing  paste  pot 
grew  less  truculent.  Thursday  evening  he 
surprised  and  mystified  the  office  by  in- 
quiring almost  obsequiously  for  the  lost 
article. 

By  now  it  was  generally  known  that  he 
was  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  week.  He 
had  talked  with  modest  enthusiasm  of  his 
old  home  and  his  plans  for  renovating  it. 
How  could  a  man  with  such  a  prospect  feel 
blue?  they  asked.  Certainly  it  couldn't  be 
the  market.  That  seemed  firm  as  a  con- 
crete emplacement.  Armstrong  had  gone 
to  one  hundred  and  eight  and  hovered 
there  with  slight,  apparently  normal  fluctu- 
ations. Anyhow,  Grid  was  entirely  out  of 
the  market.  Could  it  be  he  was  senti- 
mentalist enough  to  regret  leaving  this  old 
sweatshop?  Would  they  like  to  have  his 
chance?  Ask  them!  Just  watch  them 
regret  it! 

Murry,  Grid's  assistant,  who  was  doomed 
to  hold  down  Grid's  job  temporarily,  was 
particularly  mystified.  They  couldn't  hire 
Grid's  successor  too  soon  to  suit  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grid  did  feel  a 
measure  of  regret  at  breaking  with  associa- 
tions of  forty  years'  standing.  But  that 
feeling  was  largely  submerged  by  another. 
He  was  apparently  not  going  to  have  the 
fun  of  watching  his  loan  played  to  the  limit 
in  Armstrong.  He  had  expected  that  stock 
to  break  within  a  day  or  two  after  it  reached 
par.  Instead  it  had  gone  several  points 
beyond  his  private  predictions  and  was  now 
standing  firm,  as  though  there  were  some 
truth  in  the  rumors  of  reorganization,  new 
capital,  fat  dividends,  and  so  on.  And  he 
might  have  to  go  away  and  lose  the  fun,  for 
the  option  on  the  lost  Pendleton  acres  ex- 
pired the  following  Monday  and  he  had 
wired  that  he  would  be  on  hand  to  close 
the  deal. 

Hence  his  meek  inquiries  into  the  great 
paste-pot  mystery. 

Something  of  this  was  reflected  in  Grid's 
farewell  speech  to  the  boys  that  last  night, 
the  first  and  last  speech  of  his  life.  They 
had  taken  him  by  surprise  down  in  the 
composing  room,  the  whole  gang  of  them, 
just  after  the  first  edition  went  to  press. 
There  had  been  ham  sandwiches  and  near 
beer  and  subscription  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
much  slapping  on  the  back  and  frequent 
choral  renditions  of  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginny.  Then  Bond,  the  managing  edi- 
tor, had  made  a  graceful  speech  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  watch  from  the 
staff. 

Grid  stammered  through  a  few  words  of 
thanks  and  then  after  a  pause  added:  "I 
suppose  you  boys  expect  a  little  parting 
advice  from  me.  I've  advised  you  a  heap 
of  times  out  of  my  years  of  experience  in 
the  Street  to  leave  stock  gamblin'  alone.  I 
can  still  hear  Old  Quinby  tellin'  me  that 
there  are  only  two  fellows  in  Wall  Street, 
who  ever  take  much  money  out  of  it — the 
fellow  who  prints  the  pictures  and  the 
fellow  who  takes  the  eighth — and  I'm  here 
to-night  to  say  he  had  the  right  dope.  I'm 
not  taking  much  money  out  of  the  Street, 
because  I  didn't  print  pictures  or  take  the 
eighth.  I  didn't  because  neither  of  those 
jobs  appealed  to  me  as  bein'  a  good  sportin' 
proposition. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  if  I  couldn't  be  a 
good  sport  I  wouldn't  be  a  sport  at  all. 
And  Lord,  how  I've  wanted  to  be  a  sport 
at  times!  Don't  ever  think  I  didn't  sym- 
pathize with  you  boys'  feelin's  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  callin'  you  fools  and  ad- 
visin'  you  to  quit.  Seems  like  I've  spent 
forty  years  raisin'  pennies  when  I  wanted 
to  be  raisin'  the  devil. 

"It  hasn't  been  all  solid  comfort,  this 
playin'  safe,  buyin'  good  conservative  stock 
outright  when  it  was  low  and  holdin'  it  till 
either  the  good  Lord  or  his  Satanic  Majesty 
gave  it  a  boost.  There's  been  many  a  time 
when  I've  asked  for  a  little  white  meat  off 
the  breast  and  had  to  take  a  sliver  of  dark 
off  the  drumstick.  But  I  always  got  meat 
and  I  always  got  it  served  on  a  platter.  You 
boys  that  had  the  fun  of  chasin'  the  chicken 
round  the  barnyard  quite  a  lot  of  times  got 
nothing  but  a  dry  bone  picked  clean  as  a 
whistle. 

"But  you  had  the  fun  of  chasin'  the 
chicken  and  I  didn't.  So  the  only  advice 
1  I'll  give  to-night  is  to  do  just  as  you  darn 
j  please  in  spite  of  any  old  woman  like  me,  as 
I  I  know  mighty  well  you  will  anyhow.  And 
when  you  get  tired  chasin'  chickens  and 
nibblin'  their  dry  bones,  come  down  to 
I  Pendleton  House  and  eat  white  meat  for  a 
spell  and  tell  me  the  news.  You'll  all  be 
welcome  any  time." 


Grid  went  to  Virginia  the  next  morning. 
Three  days  later  things  began  to  happen  to 
Armstrong,  things  that  Grid  had  once  con- 
fidently predicted,  together  with  trimmings 
such  as  he  had  merely  dreamed  of  in  mo- 
ments of  wild  imaginings. 

Armstrong  opened  that  day  at  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  and  a  half.  There  was  con- 
siderable selling  in  small  lots  and  the  stock 
dropped  to  one  hundred  and  seven.  Then 
came  a  series  of  spectacular  sustaining 
orders  and  it  rose  one-half. 

By  now  it  was  pretty  generally  accepted 
in  the  Street  that  a  pool  was  operating  on 
the  inside  of  Armstrong.  The  identity  of 
some  of  the  members  was  known.  But 
opinion  differed  as  to  its  purpose.  One 
group  considered  it  a  purely  speculative 
manipulation,  the  other  an  attempt  to 
corner  the  stock  preparatory  to  a  reorgani- 
zation and  the  beginning  of  a  sound  expan- 
sion of  the  business. 

Along  these  lines  the  bulls  and  bears  di- 
vided. At  any  rate  the  stock  still  held  the 
confidence  of  the  banks. 

When,  therefore,  about  noon  a  block  of 
ten  thousand  shares  was  suddenly  dumped 
on  the  market  by  a  broker  who  had  been 
executing  orders  for  one  of  the  leading  pool 
members,  followed  by  other  big  selling 
orders  in  quick  succession,  the  bulls  were 
swept  by  a  panic.  Word  went  out  that 
the  pool,  whatever  its  purpose,  had  been 
broken.  The  market  was  flooded  with  sell- 
ing orders.  Armstrong  broke  thirty  points 
that  afternoon  and  closed  weak  at  seventy- 
seven. 

But  the  next  morning  heavy  buying — 
partly  sustaining  orders  and  partly  short 
covering — broke  the  drop,  and  Armstrong, 
which  had  opened  weak  at  seventy-five,  by 
noon  was  firm  at  seventy-eight.  Then  came 
a  report  that  the  pool  instead  of  unloading 
had  added  to  its  holdings  at  bargain  prices 
during  the  slump  and  now  had  a  tight  grip 
on  its  corner.  By  night  Armstrong  had 
rallied  ten  points. 

So  it  seesawed  for  a  week.  It  soon  came 
to  be  pretty  clearly  understood  that  some 
operator  or  group  of  operators  was  bucking 
the  pool.  Who,  remained  a  mystery. 

Friday  morning,  nine  days  after  the  first 
big  drop,  Armstrong  opened  at  eighty-five 
and  advanced  to  eighty-seven  on  heavy 
buying  orders.  But  from  which  side  the 
mysterious  orders  came  the  public  could 
not  make  out  and,  wise  with  repeated 
chastening,  it  stayed  out. 

The  trading  slowed  down  to  small  lots 
for  two  hours.  Then  out  of  a  clear  sky  forty 
thousand  shares  were  dumped  on  the  mar- 
ket in  a  block.  This  time  it  was  unmistak- 
ably from  the  pool  itself.  Armstrong 
dropped  like  a  shot.  The  ticker  couldn't 
work  fast  enough  to  record  it.  This  time 
there  were  no  sustaining  orders  and  short 
sales  to  cover.  The  bottom  had  simply 
dropped  out  from  under. 

Armstrong  closed  that  night  at  thirty- 
nine  asked  and  no  bidders.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  show  was  over,  that 
the  pool  had  finished  its  deal  and  had  been 
badly  burned  in  the  finishing. 

But  who  applied  the  torch?  That  was 
still  a  mystery  to  the  public  and  to  the  pool 
members  alike. 


That  evening  Grid,  to  everyone's  aston- 
ishment, sauntered  into  the  old  office  and, 
waving  a  greeting  to  the  city  room,  went 
direct  to  the  managing  editor's  private 
office.  He  still  wore  the  old  raincoat  arid 
slouch  hat.  Except  for  a  new  crectness  of 
carriage  and  a  new  flash  of  the  eye,  he  was 
the  same  as  if  he  had  never  been  away. 

"Hello,  Bond!"  he  greeted  his  ex-chief 
cheerily. 

"Hello,  Grid!  Glad  to  see  you!  I'd  be  a 
lot  gladder  if  you'd  been  here  right  along 
the  last  two  weeks.  You  certainly  missed 
a  big  show;  biggest  story  of  your  life.  And 
we've  had  the  devil's  own  time  getting 
along  without  a  regular  man  on  your  job. 
Murry's  all  right,  of  course,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  had  him  for  an  assistant,  but  he's 
green  yet  and  he  muffed  this  horribly.  I 
haven't  found  anybody  yet  to  fill  your 
shoes.  There's  a  whale  of  a  big  story  back 
of  Armstrong  and  none  of  us  can  get  at  it." 

Grid  slumped  into  a  chair,  pushed  his 
hat  back  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  thoughtfully  gazing  at  the  ceiling. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  managing  editor  and 
grinned. 

"That's  what  I  was  getting  at,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  I'd  like  to  write  that  story.  You 
see  I  kinda  got  the  inside  dope." 

Bond  leaped  from  his  chair. 

"You,  Grid!  You  danged  old  lobster! 
Spit  it  out!" 

Grid  smiled  calmly  at  his  excited  ex- 
chief,  but  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Well,  it'll  make  good  readin',  if  I  do  say 
it.  You  see,  there  was  a  young  chap — only 
about  twenty-eight  years  old,  I'd  say — 
who'd  been  playin'  the  market  three  or  four 
years  mostly  wrong.  He'd  got  a  straight 
tip  on  the  inside  facts  about  Armstrong. 
The  stock  was  a  dead  horse  absolutely. 
You  see,  this  gang  that's  been  jockeying  it 
had  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  company 
when  they  thought  a  big  war  contract  was 
on.  The  contract  flivvered.  They  held 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  stock.  They  had  to 
jockey  it  above  par  and  unload  or  lose 
millions.  Well,  they'd  had  to  do  so  much 
sustaining  buying  on  the  way  up  that  when 
she  hit  one  hundred  and  eight  ten  days  ago 
they  hadn't  really  begun  to  unload  yet  and 
it  was  going  to  take  a  couple  of  weeks  of 
pretty  gentle  work  to  get  rid  of  it  without 
smashing  prices  and  losing  a  pile. 

"Well,  this  boy  with  the  dope  got  a 
sucker  to  back  him  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  or  so  and  at  the  same  time 
tipped  off  a  few  lambs  with  money.  Then 
they  went  short  with  a  big  bundle  of  Arm- 
strong all  in  a  bunch  and  managed  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  pool  was 
unloading. 

"Well,  that  was  the  day  she  dropped 
thirty  points.  The  pool  unloaded  a  little 
and  went  short  a  lot  more  when  they  saw 
what  was  comin'  off,  but  they  had  to  buy  so 
much  more  to  stop  the  toboggan  and  start 
it  up  again  that  they  lost  quite  a  little 
bundle  of  coin  on  paper. 

"Then  this  boy  and  his  bunch  covered 
their  short  sales  and  went  along.  He  let  the 
pool  carry  'em  up  and  he  made  big.  There 
were  times  when  he  was  over  two  million 
dollars  to  the  good.  Well,  he  whipsawed 
those  pirates  to  a  fare-ye-well.    But  of 


course  in  makin'  quick  turns  like  that  the 
puhlic  that  was  tryin'  to  follow  in  the  dark 
got  nipped  considerable  and  quit  after  a 
little.  Even  his  own  inside  following  began 
to  get  scared  and  one  by  one  took  their 
profits  and  dropped  out.  When  the  market 
opened  this  mornin'  he  was  alone  against 
the  pool.  Then  he  made  the  mistake  of 
goin'  long  for  his  whole  pile.  He  thought 
the  pool  would  force  it  to  par  again  before 
unloadin'  and  he'd  help  'em  and  get  off 
with  'em  after  takin'  a  few  more  little  cracks 
at  'em. 

"Well,  it  seems  they  suspected  just  that. 
They  figured  their  game  was  up  anyhow. 
The  public  and  the  banks  both  were  gettin' 
wise,  and  if  this  boy  or  somebody  else 
tipped  off  the  pool  deal,  as  was  likely, 
they'd  be  worse  off  than  ever.  So  they 
decided  to  get  out  and  save  what  they  could 
and  punish  the  meddler  at  the  same  time. 
They  did.  That's  all." 

"But  this  boy  wonder?  What  about 
him?"  Bond  asked  breathlessly. 

"Oh,  they  broke  him  complete;  but  it 
cost  the  pool,  as  I  figure  it,  about  four 
million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  sure  had  a  bully  time." 

"But  who  is  he?  Who  was  his  original 
backer?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  that.  Can't  break 
confidence  even  with  you.  I  better  get  at 
that  story." 

Grid  jumped  up  nervously  and  went  out. 

The  manager  sat  and  pondered  for  a 
moment,  then  followed  him. 

Grid  had  just  finished  giving  his  prelimi- 
nary glance  at  the  mail  on  the  old  desk  and 
was  taking  off  his  coat.  The  staff  was  eying 
him  wonderingly. 

"Oh,  Grid,"  Bond  asked  him  in  a  low 
tone,  "it  just  occurred  to  me.  How  the 
deuce  did  you  get  all  this  dope  when  you 
were  down  home?" 

Grid  continued  removing  and  hanging  up 
his  garments  without  answering.  Then  he 
turned  and  eyed  the  chief  soberly  while  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves.  Finally  he  dropped 
his  eyes  to  the  desk,  sat  down  and  began 
arranging  the  pencils  in  their  old  order. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  answered  at  last,  "I 
had  a  little  stake  in  the  market  and  I  got 
nervous  and  came  back  the  day  before  the 
big  show  began." 

"Grid,  you  old  reprobate,  you  couldn't 
keep  away  from  it!  You  don't  mean  you 
margined  a  little  for  a  final  spree?  " 

"No,  suh!"  he  grinned  guiltily.  "Never 
played  a  margin  in  my  life,  not  exactly. 
But  I'd  lent  a  little  stake  to  a  young  chap  I 
knew  who  did  and  he  needed  advice.  It 
wouldn't  hardly  be  good  sportsmanship  to 
leave  him  to  play  at  it  alone." 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged!  Left  Virginny 
just  to  watch  a  piker  play  the  market! 
Lent  the  money  and  kidded  yourself  into 
thinking  you  weren't  gambling  yourself. 
Well,  I  hope  he  won  some  money  for  you." 

Grid  was  putting  the  pencils  and  copy 
book  in  their  places. 

"Well,  no.  He  lost  the  money.  But  we 
had  a  good  run  for  it." 

"I  hope  you  didn't  lend  him  much?" 

"Well,  not  much,  comparatively  speakin', 
but  he  was  losing  when  I  got  here  and  I  had 
to  back  him  a  little.  And  then  a  little  more. 
I  couldn't  start  something  and  not  see  it 
through." 

Grid  arranged  the  shears  beside  the  pen- 
cils where  they  had  lain  every  working 
evening  for  twenty-five  years. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Bond,"  he  went  on,  "I've 
been  a  Gridley  grindin'  away  and  savin' 
money  for  forty  years  with  the  idea  of  bein' 
able  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  as  a 
modern  Pendleton,  just  a  quiet  country- 
gentleman  kind.  Well,  I  reckon  I  miscal- 
culated on  the  kind  of  a  Pendleton  I  was 
meant  to  be.  They  tell  me  the  first  Pendle- 
ton was  a  buccaneer  and  I  guess  a  little  of 
the  blood  trickled  through.  I've  been  a 
Pendleton  all  right,  only  it  was  the  old 
original  kind  and  only  lasted  a  week,  and  I 
paid  a  good  plantation  for  it,  staked  the 
whole  works  and  lost  it  and  made  the 
amiable  gentlemen  of  the  pool  put  up  four 
million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
as  their  share  of  my  expenses.  And  it  was 
worth  it !  Now  I  reckon  I'm  booked  to  be  a 
Gridley  again  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Do  I 
get  the  old  job  back?  " 

Bond  was  beyond  speech.  He  could  only 
look  his  consent. 

Grid's  eyes  dropped  to  the  desk,  his  desk 
again.  He  scowled  and  searched  from  end 
to  end  of  the  battered  top.  Then  he  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  glared  round  the  room 
accusingly. 

"  Who  the  devil  stole  my  paste  pot?  "  he 
roared. 
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For  Those  Who  Love  Fine  Tools 


From  the  Keen  Kutter  line  of  tools  you  can  easily 
choose  gifts  that  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  every- 
one who  loves  a  fine  and  useful  thing. 

For  the  man  who  makes  his  living  with  tools,  or 
for  the  man  who  likes  to  have  them  at  hand  in 
the  home,  the  Keen  Kutter  tool  cabinet  is  a  most 
practical  and  acceptable  gift. 

To  the  woman  who  appreciates  scissors  and  shears 
whose  blades  stay  tight  and  cut  along  the  entire 
length  of  their  finely  tempered  edges,  Keen  Kutter 
scissors  and  shears  will  give  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

All  Keen  Kutter  tools — from  planes,  saws,  ham- 
mers, auger  bits  and  the  like  to  cutlery  such  as 
scissors,  shears  and  knives — are  the  result  of  over 
fifty  years'  development,  based  on  constant  study 
of  the  user's  needs. 


The  moment  a  skilled  workman  picks  up  a  Keen 
Kutter  tool,  he  recognizes  the  grasp  of  a  fellow 
craftsman.  The  very  "  feel "  of  it  tells  him  that  it 
was  made  by  a  man  who  earns  his  living  by  mak- 
ing fine  tools  for  men  who  earn  their  living  by 
using  them. 

Not  only  does  he  feel  in  them  the  perfect  balance 
and  hang  so  necessary  to  good  tools,  but  he 
appreciates  the  value  of  the  exclusive  operating 
improvements  which  so  many  Keen  Kutter  tools 
possess. 

The  solid  frog  that  keeps  Keen  Kutter  planes 
from  "chattering,"  the  lock  wedge  in  Keen 
Kutter  hammers  and  axes  that  absolutely  pre- 
vents their  heads  from  flying  off,  the  drawing-knife 
blade  made  of  a  single  piece  of  cutlery  steel  with- 
out a  weld  are  typical  of  Keen  Kutter  superiority. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  long 
after  the  PRICE  is  forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered  — E.  C.  Simmons 


Our  Patent  Screw  and  Nut  is  used 
exclusively  on  all  Keen  Kutter  Shears. 
It  consists  of  a  Right  and  Left  Hand 
thread  and  a  Left-hand  Nut.  The 
main  screw  holds  the  blades  together; 
the  Left-hand  Threaded  End  of  the 
Screw  extending  through  the  Shears, 
with  Left  -  hand  Nut  attachment, 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  blades  to 
work  loose. 


No.  K8— 4  in. 


Our  Exclusive  Nut  and  Bolt  Prevent  Shear 
Blades  from  Working  Loose 
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How  far  must  your  car  travel 
in  "second"? 

Is  your  engine  slow  on  the  "pick  up"? 
How  to  keep  your  engine  from  becoming  sluggish 


TT  "T"HEN  you  are  getting  un- 
\J\I  der  way  from  a  standing 
*»  V  start,  how  far  must  you  go 
in  second  gear?  This  is  a  test  of 
your  motor's  condition.  If  you 
have  to  stay  in  second  for  more 
than  12  to  15  feet,  your  motor  is 
getting  sluggish— fair  warning  that 
something  is  wrong. 

There  are  many  causes  of  slug- 
gishness—  carbonized  cylinders, 
fouled  spark  plugs,  too  rich  a  mix- 
ture, sticking  valves,  etc.  Then 
there  is  the  great  unsuspected 
cause — a  clogged  muffler. 

To  know  just  which  is  at  fault  and 
to  detect  the  trouble  before  it  be- 
comes serious— this  is  the  use  that 
thousands  of  motorists  are  making 
of  the  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out. 

The  G-Piel  Cut-Out  will  tell  you 
instantly  whether  your  car's  lack 
of  pep  is  due  to  motor  or  muffler, 
as  you  can  cut  the  muffler  out  at 
will.  It  will  permit  you  to  adjust 
your  carburetor  to  the  powerful, 
quick-burning  13  to  1  mixture 
so  that  hills  will  not  bother  you. 


The  G-Piel  also  makes  the  use  of 
kerosene,  wood  alcohol  or  other 
"carbon-removers"  a  success,  as  it 
prevents  the  loosened  deposit  being 
blown  into  the  muffler.  For  this  one 
purpose  alone,  a  G-Piel  Gut-Out  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost. 

The  open  G-Piel  Cut-Out  gives 
that  extra  "ounce"  of  power  on  a 
hard  pull  or  short  "sprint,"  and  it 
helps  cool  a  hot  engine. 

The  satisfaction  of  hearing 
your  motor 

Every  enthusiastic  motorist  en- 
joys the  sharp,  clear  bark  of  a  pow- 
erful, sweet-running  motor.  A  hot 
spark  in  every  cylinder!  Valves 
opening  wide  and  seating  tight ! 
Just  the  right  mixture  from  car- 
buretor !  Exhaust  gases  scavenging 
freely  through  the  G-Piel  Cut-Out ! 

Select  the  right  size  cut-out  for 
your  car  from  the  G-Piel  chart  at 
your  dealer's.  It  will  save  its  cost 
many  times  in  a  single  season. 
Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC. 
25  W.  43rd  St.  New  York 

THE  GrPIEL  COMPANY 


The  G-Piel  Pedal 
is  absolutely  pos- 
itive in  action.  It 
never  sticks. 
Makes  operating 
any  cut-out  easy. 


The  G-Piel  construction 
closes  the  passage  to  the 
muffler  100%  of  the  ex- 
haust must  shoot  directly 
into  open  air. 


G-Piel  Muffler  Gut-Out 


TME  GLJSS' 
OWN  TME  MQGBK 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 
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fells  the  motor's  secrets 


As  the  little  bell  over  the  door  tinkled 
Mr.  McGruder  looked  up  and  nodded. 
Beany  and  Gangleshanks  bought  their 
peppermint  balls,  and  having  perched 
themselves  on  the  window  ledge  gazed 
earnestly  at  him.  Without  changing  the 
position  of  his  newspaper  Mr.  McGruder 
returned  their  stare  over  his  spectacles 
and  nodded  again. 

"Mr.  McGruder,"  said  Beany,  as  soon 
as  the  peppermint  ball  had  dissolved  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  his  jaws  their  normal  free- 
dom of  action,  "did  you  ever  ring  a  fire 
alarm?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  sage  decidedly, 
indicating  by  his  tone  that  it  was  a  daily 
matter  during  his  more  active  years. 

"Did  they  try  to  put  you  in  jail?" 

Mr.  McGruder  appeared  startled.  He 
lowered  his  glasses  on  his  nose  and  looked 
over  them. 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  they  didn't  put  me 
in  jail." 

"Was  there  a  fire?" 

"Certainly!"  He  was  apparently  puz- 
zled by  the  question.  "That  was  why  I 
rang  the  alarm." 

This  remark  contained  so  much  sense 
that  Beany  hesitated  before  he  asked  his 
next  question: 

"What  would  they  do  to  you  if  you  rang 
a  fire  alarm  an'  there  was  no  fire?" 

Mr.  McGruder  studied  this  problem  with 
as  much  earnestness  as  if  the  guilty  party 
had  just  been  dragged  before  him  for 
judgment. 

"Jail!"  he  said  finally.  "Fer  not  less 
than  five  years!" 

"But  s'pose,"  insisted  Beany,  "that  you 
thought  there  was  a  fire  an'  you  found  out 
afterward  there  was  none." 

"Jail!"  repeated  Mr.  McGruder  un- 
bendingly. "  Fer  not  less  than  five  years ! " 

"But  I  shouldn't  think  anybody  would 
dare  turn  in  the  alarm  if  it  was  like  that," 
said  Beany.  "If  I  saw  a  fire  I  wouldn't 
turn  in  the  alarm  for  fear  I  only  thought  it 
was  one  and  it  wasn't  really." 

Mr.  McGruder  removed  his  glasses  en- 
tirely and  wiped  them  on  the  end  of  his 
necktie  in  order  that  he  might  think  more 
clearly. 

"Accordin'  to  the  law,"  he  said  finally, 
replacing  his  glasses,  "there's  got  to  be  a 
fire  o'  some  kind.  It  don't  make  much 
difference  what  kind  o'  fire  'tis,  long's 
there's  one  round  somewhere.  If  there 
ain't — jail — fer  not  less  than  five  years ! " 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  judg- 
ment, Mr.  McGruder  picked  up  his  news- 
paper, which  had  slipped  to  the  floor,  and 
began  to  read  once  more  as  if  to  indicate 
that  that  was  all  the  advice  to  which  they 
were  entitled  with  a  four-cent  purchase. 
They  looked  at  him  for  several  seconds 
with  puzzled  faces.  It  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  follow  Mr.  McGruder's  law. 

Realizing  at  last  that  there  would  be  no 
more  on  the  subject,  they  slid  off  the  win- 
dow ledge  and  retraced  their  steps  toward 
the  Invincubel  Athletic  Club  languidly. 
The  afternoon  threatened  to  drag  unless 
something  unforeseen  happened.  Just  in- 
side the  barn  door  stood  a  number  of  gar- 
den tools  and  an  iron  wheelbarrow. 

"Le's  rake  out  the  yard,"  suggested 
Beany. 

"Wha'  for?"  asked  Gangleshanks,  sur- 
prised. 

"We'll  make  some  money.  When  we  get 
it  all  done  we'll  have  the  Tub  tell  his  father 
about  it.  He'll  give  him  some  money 
for  it." 

"What  good'll  that  do  us?" 

"Well,  you  don't  s'pose  we'd  let  him 
keep  it,  do  you?  " 

This  put  the  matter  in  an  interesting 
light.  The  wheelbarrow  and  the  rakes  were 
set  to  work  collecting  the  leaves  which 
strewed  the  yard.  This  industry  had  pro- 
ceeded for  almost  ten  minutes  when  the 
drone  of  an  aeroplane  engine  filled  the  air. 
They  ceased  immediately  and  squinted  up 
into  the  sky.  The  aeroplane  was  a  tiny 
speck  directly  above  their  heads. 

"How  far  do  you  s'pose  he  is?"  asked 
Beany. 

"Five  or  six  miles,"  estimated  Gangle- 
shanks. 

"Golly  day,  I'd  like  to  be  up  there!" 
"Yes,  you  would!   You'd  be  so  scared 
you'd  fall  right  out." 

"I  s'pose  you  could  do  it  easy." 


"I  didn't  say  I  could." 

"Golly  day,  if  I  didn't  have  no  more 
nerve  than  you  got  I  wouldn't  talk  about 
what  I  could  do!" 

Gangleshanks  set  down  the  wheel- 
barrow, which  he  was  pushing,  in  order  tc 
concentrate  on  a  bright  and  crushing  re- 
joinder. 

"You  make  me  tired,"  was  the  best  h< 
could  produce.  He  felt  that  this  was  i 
trifle  flat. 

"Well,  you  make  me  tired!  You're  al 
ways  talkin'  about  how  brave  you  are,  an 
you'd  jump  out  o'  your  skin  if  anybod) 
said  boo!" 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes,  that's  so!" 

They  stood  glaring  at  each  other,  sud 
denly  hostile,  with  no  knowledge  or  though) 
of  the  cause. 

"Well,  I  bet  I  can  stump  you  any  day.' 

"Le's  see  you  do  it!" 

This  promised  to  be  more  exciting  thai 
leaf  raking,  which  had  already  begun  t 
pall.  Gangleshanks  looked  about  him  fo 
some  dare-devil  feat  with  which  he  migh 
humiliate  his  opponent. 

"Le's  see  you  walk  this,"  he  said,  climb 
ing  up  on  the  high  board  fence  whicl 
separated  the  two  yards. 

He  stood  upright  unsteadily  and  stag 
gered  along  the  top  for  several  feet.  Thei 
after  a  moment  of  semaphoring  he  jumped 
Beany  watched  him  scornfully. 

"You  couldn't  do  it  yourself,"  he  said 
"How're  you  goin'  to  stump  a  fella  whei 
you  can't  do  it  yourself?" 

"How  didn't  I  do  it?"  cried  Gangk 
shanks  indignantly,  brushing  some  fres 
earth  from  his  knees.  "Gee  whiz,  yp 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  unless  a  fella  walke 
up  an'  down  till  his  shoes  was  wore  out 
Le's  see  you  get  as  far!" 

Beany  climbed  the  fence  and  started  t« 
walk  along  the  top  with  a  great  show  (I 
unconcern.  Gangleshanks  looked  worriec 

"Hey!"  he  cried  sharply. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  Beany's  noil 
chalance  vanished.  His  arms  began  tl 
revolve  like  those  of  a  Cape  Cod  win  I 
vane.  A  moment  later  he  was  seated  in  I 
strange  flower  bed.  Someone  came  out  of 
the  back  porch  of  the  house  next  door.  ; 

"Little  boy,  you  get  right  out  o'  th'f 
yard  or  I'll  call  a  policeman!" 

"Yes'm." 

Beany  hastily  started  to  climb  back 
the  fence.   When  he  reached  the  top 
began  to  moan.   Once  on  friendly  soil 
sank  down  upon  it  heavily,  and  seizing  J 
ankle  with  both  hands  assumed  an 
pression  of  excruciating  pain. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Ganglt 
shanks  suspiciously. 

"I  sprained  my  ankle,"  groaned  Bean; 

"Rats!"  replied  the  cynic. 

"Honest!" 

To  prove  it  Beany  let  go  of  his  ankle  an 
began  to  writhe  on  the  grass.  Gangli 
shanks  looked  undecided.  A  nickel  slippe 
from  Beany's  trousers  pocket.  Gangl 
shanks  lost  no  time  picking  it  up.  Bean 
ceased  to  writhe. 

"Gi'me  that!"  he  demanded,  snatchui 
at  his  property. 

Gangleshanks  backed  away,  then  turne 
and  ran  toward  the  barn.  Beany  sprang t 
his  feet  and  started  after  him.  Though 
must  have  cost  him  great  pain,  he  didn 
even  limp. 

"There!"  said  Gangleshanks,  stoppir 
triumphantly  and  handing  him  the  nick* 
"I  knew  that  was  the  kind  of  a  sprain* 
ankle  you  had.  Gee  whiz,  I  never  sa 
such  a  baby!" 

Beany,  finding  himself  in  a  come 
slipped  out  of  it  by  the  simple  expedient  i 
ignoring  the  subject  entirely. 

"I  bet  you  one  thing!"  he  said.  "I  bet 
can  stump  you!" 

"Le's  see  you!" 

Beany  thought  for  a  moment;  the 
placing  his  head  on  the  ground  he  thre 
his  feet  into  the  air  and  remained  poised  ft 
an  instant  upside  down,  while  a  number  • 
curious  objects  fell  from  his  pocket 
^Gangleshanks  did  the  same.  Beany  climbe 
a  telegraph  pole  which  stood  in  the  rear  i 
the  yard.  He  went  to  the  top  climbir 
spike  and  touched  the  pole  above  him  s 
high  up  as  he  could  reach.  Gangleshanl 
stretched  to  a  point  about  an  inch  highe 

(Continued  on  Page  162) 
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Woven  Where  the  Wool  is  Grown 


CNOW!    Wind!    Rain!    It's  always  great 
weather.   If  you  wear  a  Jacobs'  Oregon 
City  Overcoat  or  Mackinaw ! 

Fashioned  from  our  own  sturdy,  all-wool  fab- 
rics that  are  "  woven  where  the  wool  is  grown." 
One  high  standard  is  maintained  from  the  time 
the  wool  comes  from  the  range  until  we  sew 
in  the  label. 

Overcoats — all-wool — in  smart  mixtures,  rich 
and  dark.  Mackinaws — all-wool — warm  and 
practical — in  plaids  and  checks. 

We  tailor  these  garments  in  big,  sunny,  modern 
shops.  Our  designers  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  style  centers  of  America. 

Jacobs'  Oregon  City  Woolens  were  provided 
first  to  supply  the  needs  of  sturdy  Western 


pioneers  half  a  century  ago.  Their  all-wool 
genuineness  is  as  marked  today  as  it  was  then. 

They  have  been  awarded  first  honors  wherever 
shown — from  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in 
1876  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  latest  models 
in  Jacobs'  Oregon  City  Overcoats  and  Macki- 
naws. 

All-wool  garments— moderately  priced. 

"Woven  Where  the  Wool  Is  Grown" — an 
interesting  booklet  about  Western  woolens — 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

Oregon  City  Woolen  Mills 

Founded  in  1864  by  I.  &  R.  Jacobs 
Mills  and  Tailoring  Shops  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon 


Sales  Offices- 
Portland 


■New  York 


Seattle 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Salt  Lake  City 


Great  looms  weaving  Jacobs'  Oregon  City  Woolens 


Jacobs 

Oregon  City  Woolens 

Overcoats -Mackinaws  -Flannel  Shirts  -  Indian  Blankets -Motor  Robes 
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HINGES  serve  Business 

WALK  through  one  of  our  modern  office  buildings. 
Read  the  names  on  the  doors.  From  one  office  go 
forth  the  orders  that  control  a  railroad.  Across  or  down 
the  hall  heavily  laden  ships  are  routed  to  and  from  foreign 
ports.  In  other  offices  various  and  sundry  products  of  a 
busy  nation  are  guided  from  the  hands  of  the  makers 
through  the  channels  of  trade.  Sometimes  five,  ten  or 
twenty  huge  and  widely  different  industries  are  repre- 
sented on  a  single  floor — without  conflict  —  behind  closed 
doors. 

And  these  doors  are  made  possible  by  hinges. 

Hinges  have  been  serving  man  and  his  work  for  more 
than  thirty  centuries.  Hinge  usefulness  has  been  uni- 
versal throughout  the  ages. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  new  hinge  was  introduced.  It  repre- 
sented the  effort  of  the  McKinney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  make  a  good  and  substantial  product.  Today 
millions  of  doors  silently  proclaim  the  success  of  that 
effort.  Today  McKinney  Hinges  set  a  standard  by  which 
all  hinges  may  be  fairly  judged. 

In  your  community  there  is  a  hardware  dealer  who 
proudly  sells  McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts.  When  in 
need  of  hinges  for  building  or  repairs  locate  his  store. 
You  will  find  him  a  good  man  to  deal  with  and  McKinney 
Service  a  reward  worth  seeking. 

You  can  get  McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts  to  match  any 
architectural  design.  Whether  for  office  building,  home 
interior  or  cupboard  door,  they  combine  true  craftsman- 
ship with  practical  everyday  usefulness. 

Remember  the  name  McKinney  when  you  go  to  buy. 

McKINNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
Western  Office,  Chicago  Export  Representation 

Mc  KINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 

Also  mtinufui turers  of  garage  and  farm  building 
door -hardware,  furniture-hardware  and  M < Kinney  One-Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  Une-Man  Trucks  etiminale  the  need  of  extra  helpers  and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


(Continued  from  Page  160) 

Both  contestants  were  getting  angry. 
Beany  looked  about  for  some  dizzy  height 
from  which  he  might  hurl  himself  and  end 
the  contest.  If  he  broke  his  neck  he  felt 
that  would  still  further  humiliate  Gangle- 
shanks. 

The  telephone  pole  passed  close  to  the 
eaves  of  the  barn.  Beany  climbed  it  once 
more  and  wriggled  his  body  to  the  sloping 
roof.  Working  his  way  along  the  gutter, 
he  came  to  the  front.  Gangleshanks 
watched  him  uneasily  from  the  ground, 
twelve  feet  below. 

"  What're  you  goin'  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Jump!"  said  Beany  shortly,  and  as  he 
said  it  he  knew  that  he  was  a  liar. 

From  the  ground  the  eaves  of  the  barn 
had  not  seemed  unreasonably  high.  From 
his  present  position  he  felt  like  a  balloonist. 
The  back  yards  stretched  away  on  either 
hand  in  orderly  sections.  Gangleshanks, 
standing  below  him,  looked  like  a  mere 
speck.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  suicide  to 
jump.  He  thought  of  his  family  and  the 
great  obligations  he  owed  to  them.  He 
thought  of  Harry  Hodges,  who  had  merely 
fallen  off  the  veranda  when  he  was  a  baby, 
and  was  forced  to  go  through  life  with  a 
poker  strapped  to  his  leg  in  consequence. 
Gangleshanks  in  the  meanwhile  stood  leer- 
ing up  at  him. 

"Why  don't  you  jump?"  he  asked. 

"I  guess  I  don't  have  to  till  I  want  to," 
roared  Beany.  "I — I  like  it  up  here." 

"Yes,  you  do!"  Gangleshanks  had  an 
irritating  manner  at  times. 

"It's  great!"  said  Beany.  "Come  on  up. 
I  think  I'll  stay  up  here  a  while." 

"You're  scared  to  jump,"  remarked  his 
persecutor. 

"Am  not!" 

As  he  said  it  Beany  made  himself  still" 
flatter  against  the  roof.  A  piece  of  shingle 
became  dislodged,  slid  down  the  roof  and 
rested  in  the  gutter.  Beany  started  at  the 
noise.  Then  it  gave  him  an  idea.  He  be- 
gan to  kick  the  gutter  with  his  toe,  loud 
enough  for  Gangleshanks  to  hear  it,  but 
without  allowing  him  to  see  what  made  the 
noise.  He  stepped  to  one  side  hastily. 

"Golly  day,"  he  said,  "the  gutter's 
breakin'  down.  I  got  to  get  off  this  place, 
I  can  tell  you ! " 

He  worked  his  way  back  to  the  telegraph 
pole  and  climbed  down  with  as  much  haste 
as  caution  would  permit. 

"Golly  day!"  he  exclaimed,  reaching  the 
bottom.  "  I  guess  that  was  a  pretty  narrow 
escape!" 

Gangleshanks'  face  expressed  utter  in- 
difference to  the  peril. 

"You  were  scared,"  he  said  simply. 

Rage  such  as  provokes  men  to  kill 
blurred  Beany's  eyesight. 

"I'll  show  you  if  I'm  afraid  or  not!"  he 
fairly  shouted.  "I  bet  you  don't  dare  " 

He  looked  about  for  something  that 
would  overtax  Gangleshanks'  courage  but 
which  he  was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  do 
himself.  The  yard  offered  few  possibilities. 
At  the  moment  a  devil,  cloaked  as  an  in- 
spiration, entered  his  soul. 

"I  bet  you  don't  dare  turn  in  the  fire 
alarm!" 

Gangleshanks  took  an  involuntary  step 
backward.  It  was  as  if  Beany  had  said: 
"I  bet  you  don't  dare  stab  the  cook!" 
Then  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  merely  another  bit  of  bravado. 

"Nor  you!"  he  retorted. 

"Don't  I?"  Beany's  jaw  closed  tight. 
His  face  wore  a  peculiar,  screwed-up  ex- 
pression. It  was  the  face  of  a  man  forced 
to  the  wall.  "Don't  I?" 

He  started  out  the  driveway,  Gangle- 
shanks following  awe-stricken  at  his  heels. 
When  halfway  out  he  stopped.  His  com- 
panion looked  relieved. 

"Look  here!"  said  Beany.  "If  I  do  this 
an'  there's  no  fire  we  go  to  jail." 

"Why  we?"  began  Gangleshanks,  but 
Beany  ignored  him. 

"  'Member what  ol'  man  McGruder  said? 
'If  there's  a  fire  somewheres  they  can't 
send  you  to  jail.' " 

"Don't  be  a  nut!"  was  Gangleshanks' 
only  comment  on  this  observation. 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  to  light  one." 

Beany  turned  back  into  the  yard.  Along 
the  fence  corner  the  leaves  had  been  blown 
into  a  drift  half  a  foot  deep.  Pulling  a  box 
of  matches  from  his  pocket,  he  lit  several 
and  held  them  under  the  dry  leaves.  His 
enterprise  was  rewarded  by  a  few  thin 
curls  of  smoke  which  quickly  blended  into 
a  single  column.  Beany  stepped  back, 
scarcely  able  to  credit  his  own  audacity. 

"Now  you  done  it!"  announced  Gangle- 
shanks comfortingly. 


But  somewhere  within  Beany  was  the 
spirit  of  Sydney  Carton. 

"Pooh!"  he  said.  "Old  Pat  does  that 
every  day.  What  d'you  s'pose  they  do 
with  all  the  leaves?  Keep  'em?" 

Having  no  ideas  and  little  interest  on 
the  subject,  Gangleshanks  was  silent. 
Beany  turned  his  back  on  the  smoldering 
pile  and  walked  firmly  if  not  briskly  up  the 
drive.  Only  once  did  he  waver  and  look 
back.  A  large  cloud  of  smoke  slanted  sky- 
ward across  the  yard. 

"I  guess  they  can't  put  us  in  jail  for  that 
fire,"  he  said. 

If  Gangleshanks  had  offered  the  least 
argument  he  would  have  found  a  ready 
listener.  Before  crime  of  such  magnitude, 
however,  he  was  dumb.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  fire  box  their  pace  grew 
slower.  Beany  stopped  and  turned  to  look 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  yard. 
Fanned  by  a  stiff  breeze,  the  leaves  were 
apparently  catching  in  fine  shape.  A  good- 
sized  column  of  smoke  was  now  rising  over 
the  roof  of  the  vacant  house.  It  traveled 
across  the  yards  and  over  the  city  until  it 
was  caught  and  dispersed  by  the  winds. 

A  man  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses 
across  the  street.  He  turned  and  walked 
away  from  them.  Beany  heaved  a  grateful 
sigh. 

"We  got  to  wait  till  he  goes,"  he  said. 

He  felt  like  a  man  who,  having  boasted 
that  he  always  took  cold  baths  in  the  morn- 
ing regardless  of  the  temperature,  finds 
that  the  water  has  momentarily  ceased  to 
run  in  the  faucets. 

"He  won't  see  you,"  said  the  relentless 
Gangleshanks. 

"No,  of  course  he  won't,"  snapped 
Beany.  "Who  ever  said  he  would?  How 
do  you  know  he  won't  hear  us  though? 
You  don't  know  how  much  noise  this  thing 
is  going  to  make.  It  may  ring  the  darn  ol' 
alarm  right  here." 

This  was  a  new  thought.  Gangleshanks 
looked  about  him  dubiously. 

"That's  right,"  he  agreed.  "I  guess  we 
better  wait." 

To  Beany's  tortured  imagination  the 
man  was  equipped  with  seven-league  boots. 
He  tore  down  the  street  with  the  speed  of  a 
whippet  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 
They  took  a  step  nearer  the  alarm.  A  de- 
livery wagon  rattled  slowly  round  the 
corner.  Beany  feigned  an  exasperation 
which  he  did  not  feel. 

"Golly  day,"  he  said,  "now  I  got  to  wait 
till  that's  out  o'  the  way!"  He  stood 
irresolute.  "Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to 
wait  till  there  wasn't  so  many  people 
round." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Gangleshanks  with 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  sneer  of  which  he  was 
capable. 

Anger  once  more  reenforced  Beany's 
ebbing  morale. 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "I'll  do  it  now.  I'll 
show  you  soon's  that  wagon  gets  out  o'  the 
way." 

He  prayed  that  the  wagon  might  stop  at 
every  house  to  deliver  goods.  He  hoped 
that  every  cook  in  the  block  would  regale 
the  driver  with  a  meal.  He  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Instead  of  stopping,  the 
driver  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat  and 
began  to  belabor  the  horse's  flanks  with 
the  end  of  the  reins. 

"Giddap!"  he  cried,  and  the  animal 
broke  into  a  frightened  canter.  To  Beany, 
whose  time  sense  was  accelerated  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  the  horse  appeared  a  veri- 
table Pegasus. 

"Giddap,  you  lazy  hunk  o'  crow  bait!" 
called  the  affectionate  driver.  The  horse 
and  driver  tore  down  the  street  and  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner  with  dizzy 
speed. 

Beany  looked  in  vain  for  further  inter- 
ruption. Goldsmith  might  have  used  the 
street  as  an  inspiration  for  his  poem.  Once 
more  he  was  face  to  face  with  his  red  tor- 
mentor. He  turned  for  a  final  look  at  the 
smoke  from  the  burning  leaves.  The  col- 
umn had  doubled  in  size.  If  Mr.  McGrudei 
was  a  dependable  authority  they  were 
technically  safe.  Never  apparently  had  th( 
time  been  more  propitious  for  experiments 
with  fire  alarms.  Just  then  Beany  was 
struck  by  a  happy  thought. 

"  Golly  day,  I  wonder  if  these  darn  fool: 
think  a  fella  is  goin'  to  break  the  glass  witl 
his  finger?"  he  said.  "I  guess  we  can't  d< 
anything  till  I  go  home  an'  get  a  hammer.' 

"You  don't  need  a  hammer,"  suit 
Gangleshanks  cheerily.  "Use  this." 

He  offered  Beany  a  huge  jackknife  whicl 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  crack 
ing  a  safe.   Ordinarily  Gangleshanks  wm 
(Continued  on  Page  165) 
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Thousands  of  motorists  have  proved  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  and  profit  the  statement 
made  in  Pennsylvania  advertising  for  more 
than  a  decade  that 

The  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  will  not 
skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements  ! 

To  those  tire  users  not  yet  familiar  with  their 
non-skid  qualities,  and  to  give  old  and  new 
users  an  opportunity  of  fortifying  against 
the  coming  of  unsettled  and  skiddy  weather, 
Vacuum  Cup  Tire  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  give,  dup 
ing  November,  1920, 

One  (<Ton  Tested"  Tube  of  cor- 
responding size  with  every  Vacuum 
Cup  Tire,  absolutely  free  of  charge! 

If  you  cannot  secure  prompt  service  locally, 
write  direct  to  Department  E,  and  we  will 
arrange  to  supply  you,  carrying  charges 
prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Jeannette,  Pa. 


Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Further  Conclusive  Proof 
That  They  Do  Not  Skid! 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

In  the  Safety  First  Demonstra' 
tion  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
August  2,5,  as  the  feature  event 
of  the  third  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Traffic  Officers1 
Association,Vacuum  CupTires 
withstood  the  test  of  rounding 
a  wet,  skiddy  curve  at  a  speed 
of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour! 

1  r  Pennsylvania 

Vacuum  CUP 
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— but  it  would  have  been  a  long, 
hard  day  without  a  Royal" 

THE  Royal  Typewriter  speeds  up  the 
day's  work  and  sets  the  pace  to  the 
quickstep  of  efficiency. 
Because  the  Royal's  rapid-fire  action  and 
adjustable  personal  touch  takes  the  "grind" 
out  of  typewriting. 

For  it  adds  to  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
typist  the  one  vital  thing  that  the  old-style 
typewriter  subtracts — speed! 
The  speed  with  brains  behind  it — the  real' 
life  speed  of  the  expert  typist,  setting  the 
pace  that  pays. 

Errorless  speed  is  the  kind  of  speed  that  counts — 
common  sense  has  punctured  the  illusion  of  the 
other  kind. 

All'day  speed,  throbbing  evenly  with  the  big,  steady 
pulse  of  modern  business — that's  the  speed  of  the 
Royal  Typewriter. 


"Compare  the  Work!9 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


TYPEWRITERS 
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the  last  person  in  the  world  to  have  a  help- 
ful suggestion.  If  anything  dropped  down 
a  grating,  for  instance,  he  never  had  the 
least  idea  how  to  get  it  out.  Once  when 
Beany  had  caught  his  finger  in  a  wringer  he 
had  to  go  all  the  way  upstairs  and  get  his 
mother  to  explain  how  they  might  liberate 
it.  Now,  however,  he  had  suddenly  become 
a  mine  of  resourcefulness.  Beany  felt  in- 
stinctively that  it  would  be  useless  to 
struggle. 

"I  may  break  the  knife,"  he  said  weakly. 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  the  generous  boy.  "It's 
an  old  one." 

"  I  thought  you  just  got  it  for  your  birth- 
day?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  about  it!" 

Beany  shut  his  eyes,  took  a  long  breath 
and  struck  at  the  little  pane  of  glass.  There 
was  a  tinkle  and  an  exclamation.  He  had 
struck  so  hard  that  he  had  hurt  his  finger 
on  the  side  of  the  opening. 

"Pull  it!  Pull  it!"  cried  Gangleshanks, 
jumping  up  and  down  with  excitement. 
"Pull  it  down!" 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  this  operation  was 
somewhat  like  mixing  a  Seidlitz  powder; 
once  it  was  started  it  must  be  finished  with 
dispatch  or  the  desired  effect  was  lost. 

Without  releasing  his  breath,  Beany  in- 
serted his  finger  in  the  opening  and  pulled 
down  the  hook  according  to  Hoyle.  The 
box  broke  forth  into  a  series  of  wheezes  and 
clicks,  and  then  lapsed  once  more  into 
immobility. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  their  eyes 
twice  their  normal  size.  If  the  trees  which 
bordered  the  street  on  either  side  had  come 
crashing  to  the  pavement,  if  the  sedate 
brick  house  behind  them  had  split  asunder, 
they  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Such  actions  would  have  been  entirely 
compatible  with  existing  conditions.  They 
stood  there  staring  and  motionless  for  what 
seemed  an  age.  It  was  in  reality  fifteen 
seconds.  Beany  was  the  first  to  regain  con- 
sciousness. 

"Golly  day!"  he  said. 

"Gee  whiz!"  replied  Gangleshanks  in  a 
reverent  tone. 

Further  comment  would  have  been  out 
of  place.  They  both  glanced  down  the 
street.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  The  very 
stillness  was  more  ominous  and  terrifying 
than  if  the  street  had  suddenly  burst  forth 
into  bedlam  at  the  first  click  from  the  box. 
M  was  the  lull  before  the  storm  which  fore- 
tells the  confusion  to  follow.  As  their  minds 
began  to  function  once  more  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  was  the  first  to  manifest 
itself. 

"Le's  get  out  o'  here!"  said  Beany.  His 
voice  was  thick  as  if  he  were  suffering  from 
asthma. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  stood  a 
large  brown  house  whose  grounds  were 
surrounded  by  a  hedge.  With  mutual  ac- 
cord they  started  toward  it,  at  first  walking 
rapidly,  then  breaking  into  open  flight. 
Once  prone  on  the  grass  behind  the  hedge 
they  breathed  more  easily.  Looking 
through  the  branches,  they  could  see  the 
smoke  rising  in  a  yellowish-gray  column 
behind  the  roofs.  Far  away  they  heard  the 
long-drawn  wail  of  a  motor  fire  engine. 
Gangleshanks  clutched  Beany  by  the  arm. 
They  waited.  The  noise  grew  louder.  It 
was  joined  by  another  higher  pitched  note. 
The  fire  department  was  in  full  cry. 

The  first  piece  to  arrive  was  a  big, 
lumbering  engine  truck.  It  drew  up  near 
the  curb  not  twenty  yards  away.  Firemen 
sprang  down.  The  hose  was  attached  to  the 
hydrant.  Another  piece  drew  up,  and 
another.  Lines  of  hose  began  to  snake 
their  way  about  the  street.  Front  doors 
were  opened.  Women  with  anxious  faces 
appeared  on  verandas  and  lawns.  Men 
came  running  from  gardens  and  barns.  A 
policeman  rounded  the  corner. 

Having  attached  the  hqse,  the  firemen 
looked  about  them  uncertainly.  Questions 
were  asked.  Heads  were  shaken.  There 
was  much  excitement  but  no  fire.  Then, 
the  stage  having  been  set,  the  chief  arrived 
with  sliding  tires.  The  fire  department, 
eager  to  put  something  out,  looked  at  him 
expectantly. 

Beany  and  Gangleshanks  watched  him 
pause  to  speak  to  a  fireman  in  a  white 
helmet.  He  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
vacant  house,  behind  which  the  smoke  was 
rising  more  densely  than  ever.  The  chief 
gave  an  order  and  started  for  the  yard. 
The  fire  department  followed.  The  entire 
population  of  the  block  fell  in  behind. 

Beany  looked  about  and  saw  to  his  sur- 
prise that  instead  of  being  hidden  behind 
the  hedge,  as  he  had  supposed,  they  were 


surrounded  by  people.  They  were  all  talk- 
ing excitedly  and  paid  no  attention  to 
either  Gangleshanks  or  himself.  Now  that 
the  danger  had  been  definitely)  located 
they  flocked  out  of  the  yard  and  across  the 
street  in  an  effort  to  get  nearer  to  it. 

Beany  and  Gangleshanks  stood  up  and 
looked  uneasily  in  the  direction  of  the  In- 
vincubel  Athletic  Club.  They  were  al- 
most alone  now.  The  crowd  had  pressed 
closer  to  the  fire.  The  police  had  arrived. 
An  air  of  gayety  hung  over  the  scene. 
Walnut  Street  was  being  treated  to  a  wel- 
come diversion. 

"Golly  day,  they'll  be  sore  when  they 
find  it's  nothin'  but  leaves!"  said  Beany, 
scratching  his  head  thoughtfully. 

The  magnitude  of  what  he  had  done  was 
just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him.  The 
cheering,  happy  crowd,  the  snorting  en- 
gines, the  busy  firemen  were  all  the  results 
of  his  work.  Now  that  the  deed  had  been 
accomplished  without  any  great  calamity 
falling  about  his  head,  he  began  to  feel 
some  of  the  prestige  which  must  be  his 
forevermore.  Gangleshanks  said  nothing, 
but  looked  at  him  admiringly.  For  the 
time  being  he  was  Beany's  servant.  All 
thought  of  competing  with  this  master 
mind  had  been  abandoned. 

"Gee  whiz,"  he  said,  "you  got  nerve!" 

Beany's  small  chest  swelled  to  the 
limits  of  its  expansion.  He  tried  to  look 
rather  bored. 

"Le's  walk  across  the  street  an'  see  what 
they're  doin',"  he  suggested  carelessly. 

"Go  over  there!"  exclaimed  Gangle- 
shanks, more  and  more  astonished  at  his 
companion's  audacity. 

"  Sure !  Nobody's  goin'  to  notice  you  in 
that  bunch." 

On  either  side  of  the  deserted  house  the 
crowd  watched  the  work  of  the  firemen  in 
the  back  yard.  The  boys  crossed  the  street 
and  pushed  their  way  into  a  tiptoeing 
group.  By  dint  of  relentless  squirming  and 
shoving  they  managed  to  reach  the  front 
ranks,  with  no  other  opposition  than  a 
number  of  comments  on  their  manners, 
which  did  not  disturb  them  in  the  least. 

Beany  stuck  his  head  between  a  portly 
cook  and  a  postman.  The  back  yard,  which 
fifteen  minutes  ago  had  been  such  a  peace- 
ful, dreary  waste,  was  now  filled  with  men 
and  fire  hose.  And  then  his  eyes  grew  once 
more  large  and  round.  The  fire,  which  he 
had  lit  so  trustingly,  had  crept  along  the 
leaves  banked  against  the  fence  until  it 
had  reached  the  barn.  Here  it  had  gone  in 
for  bigger  things. 

The  entire  corner  of  the  barn  was  wrapped 
in  small  flames,  which  had  climbed  to  the 
roof  and  were  rapidly  spreading  along  its 
shingled  surface.  Two  firemen  were  mount- 
ing ladders  with  hand  extinguishers.  Then 
as  Beany  watched  he  saw  a  tongue  of  flame 
shoot  from  the  downstairs  window. 

A  fireman,  equipped  with  a  spike-nosed 
ax,  came  forward  and  attacked  the  door. 
He  might  have  opened  it  with  the  knob, 
but  that  would  have  lacked  technic.  At 
each  blow  the  crowd  gave  vent  to  its 
approval  with  a  delighted  shout.  Two 
other  men  with  picks  began  to  rip  the 
boards  from  the  fence  where  it  ran  beside 
the  barn. 

"  Knock  down  d'  barn ! "  advised  a  young 
man  with  an  unpleasant  complexion,  who 
had  wormed  his  way  in  next  to  Beany. 

"See  'f  y'  c'n  break  it  all  up  'fore  it 
burns!"  suggested  a  voice  from  the  rear. 
Whereupon  the  crowd  laughed,  and  the 
policemen,  selecting  a  few  of  the  best- 
looking  housemaids,  pushed  them  back 
playfully.  The  fire  had  developed  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  of  camaraderie  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Walnut  Street. 

Beany  turned  to  Gangleshanks  so  quickly 
that  he  inflicted  bodily  injury  on  the 
pimply  faced  young  man  at  his  side. 

"Sa-ay,  who  d'y  t'ink  y'r  walkin'  on?" 
inquired  that  personage,  emphasizing  his 
question  with  a  shove.  But  Beany  paid  no 
attention. 

"The  Tub!"  he  gasped. 

Gangleshanks'  face  turned  several  shades 
lighter. 

"Gee  whiz,  don't  you  s'pose  he's  out  by 
this  time?" 

"Certainly  not!  Golly  day,  that  Tub 
wouldn't  wake  up  if  he  was  roastin'  to 
death!  I'm  goin' to  let 'em  know!" 

He  attempted  to  crawl  between  the  post- 
man and  the  cook.  A  hand  descended  on 
his  shoulder  with  no  uncertain  grip. 

"Keep  back  there  now,  an'  don't  have 
me  a-tellin'  yo'  no  more!"  said  the  voice  of 
law  above  him. 

"But  the  Tub  "  began  Beany  franti- 
cally, torn  between  fear  of  the  uniform  and 


MALLORY 

FINE  HATS 


How  long  since 
you've  seen  yourself 
in  a  smart  Derby? 

Every  man  should  have  a  Derby. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  just  the 
right  hat.  And  what  a  welcome 
change  a  Derby  is — for  a  day  or  two 
— when  you're  tired  of  your  soft  felt. 

The  Derby  is  coming  back  —  go 
look  at  the  new  Mallory  Models. 

You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonder- 
ful improvement  over  the  old,  heavy, 
head-binding  "iron"  hat  you  used  to 
know.  Such  lightness,  such  utter 
head-comfort,  and  so  many  trim, 
smart,  youthful  styles  to  pick  from. 

And  you  can't  buy  a  more  eco- 
nomical hat  than  a  Mallory  Derby. 
Made  of  the  finest  fur,  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  its  smooth,  lustrous 
finish  is  practically  impervious  to 
wear  and  weather. 

Buy  a  Mallory  Derby  today. 

The  MALLORY  HAT  CO. 
234  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

(  Wholesale  Only) 

Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 


Mallory  Hats  are  sold  every- 
where —  look  for  the  Mallory 
Poster  in  the  hatter's  window. 
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Help  your  Boy 

build  his  future 

Develop  the  constructive  side  of  your  boy.  Help  him  to 
be  a  success  in  life.  With  an  Erector  set  he  can  build  hun- 
dreds of  realistic  models — skyscrapers,  bridges,  machin- 
ery— or  elevators,  cranes  and  steel  shovels  that  he  can 
operate  with  a  powerful  little  Erector  motor.  It  is  steel 
construction  in  miniature,  with  square  girders  like  real 
structural  steel.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  my  boys' 
magazine  and  a  folder  of  Gilbert  educational  toys. 

GILBERT  BOY  ENGINEERING— A  wonderfully 
helpful  boys'  book  on  science,  engineering  and  manual 
training.  Contains  also  fine  articles  on  athletics  by  noted 
college  coaches,  trainers,  Olympic  champions — and  com- 
plete catalogue  of  Gilbert  toys.  Sent  postpaid  at  cost —  25c. 

The  A.C.Gilbert  Co.,119BlatchleyAve.,NewHaven,Conn. 


Famous  No.  6 
Erector  set, 
shown  above, 
contains  many 
steel  girder 
parts.  Erector 
motor  and 
wheels  to  make 
toys  that  run. 
Price  $10.00 
(Canada  $15). 


In  Canada: 
In  England: 


The  A.  C.  Gilbert-Mcnzics  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  125  High  Holborn,  London.  W.  C.  t. 


ILBERT  TOYS 


his  desire  to  save  his  fellow  clubman  from 
a  horrible  death.  "The  Tub  " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned. 

"Go  on  wid  y'  now,  or  I'll  give  y'  some- 
thin'  to  make  y'  remember  y'  wished  y' 
had!"  With  which  jumbled  threat  the  law 
flourished  its  stick  menacingly. 

"Come  on!"  whispered  Gangleshanks. 
"Le's  go  round  the  yard  an'  come  up  from 
the  side." 

They  wriggled  out  of  the  crowd,  ran 
down  the  street  and  entered  a  yard  sepa- 
rated by  several  houses  from  the  scene  of 
the  fire.  They  took  the  two  intervening 
fences  as  if  they  had  been  hurdles,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  yard  adjoining  the 
burning  barn.  Two  firemen  were  dragging 
a  hose  to  the  rear.  A  policeman,  who  was 
standing  near  the  kitchen  door  discussing 
the  situation,  saw  them  and  started  in  their 
direction.  Beany  began  to  run,  pointing 
to  the  barn  as  he  approached. 

"There's  a  fella  up  there!"  he  cried. 

"Get  out  o'  th'  way!"  said  the  fireman 
as  Beany  planted  himself  directly  in  his 
path. 

"There's  a  fella  in  there  burnin'  to 
death!"  cried  Beany  desperately.  All 
these  people  acted  as  though  they  were 
deaf.  The  two  firemen  paused  and  looked 
at  Beany  in  astbnishment. 

"Where?"  they  asked. 

Beany  pointed  to  the  small  upstairs 
window  in  the  side  of  the  barn.  One  of  the 
firemen  shouted  something  to  the  next 
yard.  The  chief  came  over  the  fence  and 
stared  curiously  at  Beany  and  Gangle- 
shanks. He  appeared  to  take  more  interest 
in  them  than  in  the  unfortunate  being  who 
was  being  pot-roasted  within. 

"Come,  come!"  he  said  finally,  ap- 
parently at  a  loss  for  any  better  command. 

Beany  felt  the  hand  of  the  law  once  more 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  wriggled  from  under 
it  and  ran  toward  the  fence. 

"A  boy — up  there — asleep!"  he  shouted, 
translating  the  situation  into  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  main  window  of  the  Invincubel 
Atheletic  Club. 

The  chief  turned  to  a  fireman  who  was 
standing  behind  him  and  gave  an  order. 
A  ladder  was  raised  against  the  window. 
A  fireman  ascended  and  with  a  few  blows 
from  an  ax  demolished  it  to  the  approval 
of  the  most  exacting  spectator.  He 
crawled  in.  A  moment  later  the  face  of  the 
astonished  Tub  appeared  in  the  opening 
with  the  fireman  behind  him. 

The  Tub  looked  out  at  the  confusion  of 
the  yard,  at  the  crowds,  at  the  smoke 
which  hung  heavily  in  the  air.  Then  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  in  bewilderment  and  looked 
again.  The  fireman  said  something  to  him. 
Very  gingerly  the  Tub  climbed  out  of  the 
place  where  the  window  had  been  and  be- 
gan to  descend  the  ladder.  At  this  un- 
expected treat  the  crowd  went  wild.  Then 
they  began  to  criticize  the  Tub's  physique, 
which  was  admirably  displayed  against  the 
evening  sky. 

"  He  won't  burn !  He's  too  f at ! "  cried  a 
voice  which  sounded  like  that  of  the  bad- 
blooded  young  man. 

"Where'd  you  get  them  legs?"  inquired 
another  interested  spectator. 


A  gentleman  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  requested  the  firemen  to  save  his 
child. 

While  this  dramatic  incident  was  taking 
place  an  automobile  drew  up  near  the 
house  and  a  large,  red-faced  man  got  out 
hastily.  It  was  Mr.  Hemingway,  who  had 
just  received  word  from  a  neighbor  that 
his  vacant  house  was  on  fire.  He  pushed 
through  the  crowd  in  time  to  see  his  son 
make  a  sensational  exit  from  the  burning 
barn. 

The  Tub,  both  mortified  and  mystified, 
reached  the  ground  safely.  He  was  seized 
upon  by  a  waiting  policeman  and  brought 
before  Mr.  Hemingway. 

"That  was  a  close  un  f'r  th'  yung  un, 
sir,"  said  the  officer,  touching  his  cap. 

Mr.  Hemingway  needed  no  explanation 
He  had  seen.  Gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
filled  his  honest  heart.  Grabbing  the  Tub 
he  hugged  him  before  the  entire  crowd. 
Then  as  that  young  man's  face  came  close 
to  his  he  relaxed  his  embrace  to  sniff  curi- 
ously. Disciplinary  instincts  superseded 
those  of  affection. 

"You've  been  smoking,"  said  Mr.  Hem- 
ingway. 

The  fire  was  extinguished.  The  damage 
was  slight.  The  crowd  melted  away  dis- 
gruntled. The  engines  departed.  Quiet 
settled  down  once  more  on  Walnut  Street. 

Mrs.  Fleming  held  out  the  paper  to 
Beany  as  he  came  down  the  stairs  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    On  the  front  page  wa 
the  story  of  the  fire.  In  headlines  above  i 
Beany  read  the  words: 

YOUTHFUL  SMOKER'S  NARROW  ESCAPE 

Boy  Trapped  in  Barn  Fired  by  Lighted 
Cigarette  Saved  by  Passing  Comrades 

Quick  Wit  of  James  Fleming  and  Harry 
Braceworth  Causes  Rescue 

Mrs.  Fleming  glowed  with  pride. 

"Beany,  darling,"  she  cried,  "we're 
proud  of  you!" 

And  Mr.  Fleming  beamed  at  his  son  ov 
his  coffee  cup.  He  had  never  noticed  wha 
a  chip  of  the  old  block  he  was  until  this 
morning. 

"That  was  great  stuff!"  he  said.  "Great 
stuff!"  Then  fearing  that  someone  might 
accuse  him  of  emotionalism,  he  added:  "I 
don't  see  why  you  didn't  save  something 
worth  while  when  you  were  at  it.  If  I  were 
that  fellow's  father  he'd  never  pass  a  cigar 
store  again  without  a  scream  of  pain."  $ 

Beany  swallowed  his  breakfast  with 
great  gulps.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  he 
was  allowed  an  unlimited  supply  of  griddle 
cakes.  He  waved  them  away,  however, 
after  the  third  helping  and  rose  from  the 
table.  "Why,  you're  not  going  to  school 
yet,  are  you?"  asked  his  surprised  mother. 
"You're  half  an  hour  early." 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  be  early,"  said 
Beany  virtuously. 

A  few  moments  later  he  and  Gangle- 
shanks, who  had  never  been  known  to  be 
on  time  before  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
sat  on  the  front  steps  and  said  good  morn- 
ing to  the  first  pupil  to  appear.  And  never 
a  twinge  of  conscience  and  never  a  doubt  as 
to  their  worthiness  shook  their  honest 
souls. 
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What  is  the  secret  of  lo 
in  a  tire,  anyhow? 


GATES 

UPE 


CORD  -d  FABRIC 


IT'S  the  tread— and  here  is  the  reason: 

The  tread  of  your  tire  is  the  part  that 
takes  all  the  wear,  soaks  up  the  road 
shock  and  keeps  the  bumps  away 
from  the  fabric. 

Entirely  reasonable  then  that  it  should 
be  broad  and  thick,  isn't  it  ? 

That's  the  idea  back  of  the  Super  Tread 
Tire.  It's  important  and  it  means  a  lot 
more  miles  to  you. 


GATES  RUBBER  COMPANY,  DENVER,  COLORADO 
Makers  of 

Gates  Tested  Tubes  •  Gates  Half  Sole  Tires 
Gates  Vulco  Cord  Belts 


Ordinary  Tire 


Super  Tread  Tire 


Note  from  the  diagrams  that 
the  Super  Tread  makes  a  broad 
instead  of  a  narrow  road  con- 
tact. The  tread  wears  down 
slowly  and  evenly  over  its  en- 
tire width.  This  kind  of  tread 
contact  gives  your  whole  tire 
greater  resistance  to  road 
shock.  The  blow  is  better  ab- 
sorbed. There  is  less  strain 
on  the  side-walls — less  bending 
and  flexing  to  cause  blowouts. 
Naturally , your  tire  lasts  longer. 


I  IVL Jr\ LJ 

TIRES 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Gates  Half  Sole  Tires 
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The  First  Automobile 
Starting  Battery 


BATTERIES 


Not  so  long  ago  all  auto- 
mobiles were  cranked  by 
hand.  The  year  1911  saw  the 
first  car  regularly  furnished 
with  electric  starting  and 
lighting  equipment.  It  had 
an  Exide  Battery.  Every 
car  of  this  make  since  then,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
automobiles,  have  placed  their 
reliance  in  Exide  Batteries. 

"Ancient  history"  is  of 
interest  only  as  it  bears  on 
the  present  day.    The  first 


starting  and  lighting  battery 
was  made  possible  through 
the  experience  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Exide  in  building 
batteries  for  every  purpose 
since  the  birth  of  the  storage 
battery.  So  today  the  ex- 
perience and  resources  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  batteries  in  the 
world  make  possible  an 
Exide  for  your  car  that  will 
surprise  you  by  its  long  life 
and  care-free  service. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Service  Stations  Everywhere       PHILADELPHIA  Branches  in  17  Cities 

Special  Canadian  Representatives:   Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


LOOK 
FOR 
THIS 
SIGN 


BATTERY 


SERVICE 


No  matter  what  make  of 
battery  you  have,  if  it 
needs  attention  it  will  be 
given  unprejudiced,  expert 
attention  at  the  nearest 
Exide  Service  Station,  and 
will  be  made  to  last  as  long 
as  possible,  until  you  are 
ready  to  replace  it  with 
an  Exide — the  long-life 


battery.  There  is  an  Exide  Service  Station  near  you. 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  {or  every  purpose 
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BEMB  OF  PMMY 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


Therefore  the  sun  shone,  however  faintly, 
for  Keefe  Gaines.  That  gentleman,  his 
day's  work  as  an  undertaker  and  expert 
embalmer  finished,  called  upon  Butterfly 
whenever  she  was  willing,  and  sat  dumbly 
in  a  chair  staring  his  adoration.  Keefe  was  a 
good  business  man  and  a  patient  lover.  His 
dogged  courtship  could  not  but  have  its 
effect  on  Butterfly.  She  liked  Keefe;  as 
Mrs.  Gaines  she  would  be  secure  in  an  en- 
viable position  and  pretty  much  the  boss 
of  her  own  menage.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  pass  up  the 
brummagem  brilliance  of  Pluvius  Jackson. 
There  were  too  many  other  women  eager  to 
take  her  place  as  the  courtee  of  Pluvius. 

If  only  Keefe  were  not  quite  so  substan- 
tial !  If  only  Pluvius  shone  with  a  trifle  less 
luster!  With  either  dear  charmer  away, 
Butterfly's  problem  would  have  resolved 
into  the  quintessence  of  simplicity. 

But  both  were  very  much  on  deck.  And, 
to  make  matters  worse,  instinct  informed 
Pluvius  that  Keefe  Gaines  was  making 
headway  a  trifle  too  rapidly. 

Whereupon  he  changed  his  tactics  a 
trifle.  Not  much— but  yet  a  trifle.  Instead 
of  openly  singing  his  own  praises  he  schemed 
to  impress  upon  Butterfly  a  sense  of  that 
magnificence.  He  hatched  an  idea — a  great 
idea.  He  invited  Butterfly  to  make  a  flight 
with  him! 

The  question  of  his  aviation  prowess  had 
always  been  a  sore  spot  between  himself 
and  the  voluptuous  damsel  whom  he  was 
willing  to  marry.  Butterfly  was  strangely 
apathetic  to  his  aerial  feats.  She  took  them 
too  much  for  granted.  Of  course  she  re- 
sponded to  his  triumphs,  but  by  that  she 
was  acknowledging  more  the  plaudits  of 
the  multitude  than  her  own  personal 
opinions. 

The  sight  of  airplanes  had  long  since  lost 
their  thrill  for  Butterfly.  During  the  war 
she  had  worked  in  a  home  in  Montgomery. 
Just  outside  Montgomery  was  an  aviation 
field.  From  morning  to  night  airplanes 
thrummed  over  the  city;  stunting  and 
stunting  still  more.  Novelty  wore  away 
quickly,  and  then  came  the  complete  in- 
difference which  is  indicated  by  the  failure 
even  to  look  skyward  at  the  sound  of  an 
airplane  motor.  Further,  in  the  home  where 
Butterfly  worked  there  was  a  particularly 
blond  young  lady  who  had  been  much 
sought  after  by  a  dozen  young  aviators. 
They  were  there  nightly  and  Butterfly 
absorbed  their  conversation.  They  were 
keen  about  movies  and  dancing  and  things 
normal.  Flying?  Pooh!  That  was  an 
everyday*  affair  as  humdrum  as  riding  to 
the  office  on  a  street  car. 

And  so  Butterfly  found  nothing  startling 
in  Pluvius'  performances  in  the  azure.  It 
wasn't  that  she  was  unwilling  to  credit  him 
with  signal  achievement;  it  was  simply 
and  solely  that  she  didn't  consider  he  was 
doing  anything  to  raise  a  rumpus  about. 

Had  colored  society  not  bowed  down 
humbly  before  him  she  would  have  paid 
him  no  heed.  But  there  were  few  in  Bir- 
mingham's Darktown  to  whom  aeroplanes 
and  the  men  who  piloted  them  were  fa- 
miliar sights.  And  they  were  all  eager  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  only  negro  aviator  of 
whom  they  had  ever  heard.  It  was  merely 
that  Butterfly  followed  the  beaten  track 
of  applause,  and  was  too  human  to  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  triumph  of  having 
him  for  her  very  own.  But  as  to  thinking 
that  he  was  a  superman  

Pluvius  knew  all  this.  And  he  knew  that 
once  alone  with  him  in  an  airplane  her  in- 
difference to  aviation  would  vanish  and 
remain  vanished.  She  might  like  it,  she 
might  detest  it— but  at  any  rate  it  was  a 
thousand-to-one  shot  that  she  would  return 
from  her  flight  with  a  profound  respect  for 
the  man  whose  livelihood  was  grabbed 
from  the  skies.  And  it  was  her  indifference 
which  at  once  thwarted  his  ambitions  and 
piqued  his  pride. 

"Jea'  one  HT  flight,  Butterfly?" 

She  shook  her  head  positively.  "  Nossuh. 
I  remains  where  the  good  Lawd  intended." 

'"Tain't  nothin'  to  be  skeered  'bout." 

"I  know  it,"  she  said  matter-of-factly. 

"Then  if'n  you  ain't  skeered  why'n't  you 
fly  with  me— jes'  once?" 

'"Cause." 

"'Cause  why?" 

'"Cause  I  ain't  gwjne  to,  tha's  why. 
They  ain't  nothin'  to  ridin'  in  a  airplane— 
an'  what  they  ain't  nothin'  to,  I  ain't 
carin'  pretickerly  about."  And  from  that 
position  she  refused  to  budge. 


Keefe  Gaines  called  on  alternate  nights. 
He  had  come  to  realize  that  he  must  do  his 
courting  single-handed.  Florian's  unim- 
pressive rout  at  the  hands  and  brains  of 
Pluvius  Jackson  had  proved  a  dishearten- 
ing blow.  If  Florian  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  save  disaster  when 
bucking  up  against  Pluvius,  what  could 
he — a  simple,  honest  undertaker — hope  for? 

Florian  protested  that  the  fight  had  not 
yet  begun.  Keefe  shook  his  head.  "Mebbe 
so  it  ain't,  Florian;  but  if'n  it  ain't  began 
yet — I  adwises  that  you  don't  begin  it!" 

Florian  raved.  Keefe  dared  question  his 
ability!  Hadn't  he  told  Keefe  that  he 
would  arrange  things — would  send  Butter- 
fly hurtling  eagerly  into  his  arms?  Hadn't 
he? 

Florian  progressed  craftily.  He  emerged 
from  retirement  and  spiked  Pluvius'  guns 
somewhat  by  turning  the  laugh  on  himself. 

"You  is  sho'ly  some  smaht  feller,  Plu- 
vius," he  announced  cheerfully  to  that 
gentleman  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd. 
"Ain't  many  men  c'n  say  they  has  stang 
Florian  Slappey." 

Pluvius  surveyed  the  other  cautiously. 
He  sensed  a  hidden  meaning.  "Says 
which?" 

"Says  you  sho'  put  one  over  on  me. 
Co'se  I  be'n  a  liT  bit  sore  at  fust,  but  I 
reckon  I  c'n  laugh  at  myse'f  same  as  I  c'n 
at  anybody  else." 

"Means  that?" 

"You  said  it.  Hot  dam,  boy!  I  removes 
my  hat  to  you!" 

Even  the  suspicious  Pluvius  could  not 
long  resist  Florian's  Machiavellian  blan- 
dishment. He  did  not  capitulate  immedi- 
ately, being  by  nature  not  overly  gullible. 
But  when  two  weeks  passed  and  Florian's 
encomiums  continued  to  increase  in  num- 
ber and  fervor  Pluvius  buried  the  hatchet 
deeply. 

Florian,  he  decided,  was  an  exceptionally 
goodsport.  The  two  men  had  met,  clashed — 
and  victory  had  perched  on  the  Jackson 
banner.  It  was  quite  clear,  figured  Plu- 
vius, that  Florian  realized  the  futility  of 
trying  to  buck  him,  and  therefore  sought 
an  entente  cordiale. 

Once  sure  of  his  ground  Pluvius  met 
Florian  a  trifle  more  than  halfway.  Florian 
reported  progress  to  Keefe  Gaines. 

"I  an'  him  is  frien's  now,  Keefe.  I  is  got 
him  where  I  want." 

"Huh!  Now  you  got  him  there,  what 
you  is  gwine  do  with  him?" 

"Dunno.  But  it's  a  heap  easier  to 
double-cross  a  man  than  it  is  to  jes'  cross 
him." 

"You  cain't  do  nothin'  with  him." 

"Foolishment  is  what  you  talks,  cullud 
boy.  Gittin'  revenge  on  him  is  the  on'y 
thing  I  ain't  plannin'  to  do  nothin'  else 
but." 

"An'  meanwhile  Pluvius  Jackson  is  jes' 
about  to  go  an'  ma'y  Butterfly  Gryson  fum 
under  my  nose." 

"He  ain't  gwine  ma'y  nobody  fum  under 
yo'  nose." 

"'Tain't  yo'  gal." 

"An'  'tain't  hisn.  N'r  neither  'tain't 
gwine  be  hisn.  Florian  Slappey  sees  to 
that." 

"Well,"  said  Keefe  pessimistically,  "yo'd 
better  be  sho'  he  don'  put  you  on  to  makin' 
some  mo'  easy  money!" 

It  was  unkind  of  Keefe  to  make  that  dig, 
and  Florian  winced.  But  in  his  soul  there 
was  the  white  fire  of  passionate  determina- 
tion. What  if  Keefe  did  rub  it  in  a  bit? 
What  if  the  colored  community  of  Bir- 
mingham was  willing  to  let  another  sup- 
plant him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  their  esteem? 
It  was  only  temporary.  And  his  luster 
would  be  just  so  much  greater  when  he 
should  have  proved  himself. 

The  time  was  coming.  Florian  knew  that 
it  was.  He  knew  that  it  must ! 

Ordinarily  bored  to  extinction  and  some- 
what peeved  at  the  cosmic  scheme,  Florian 
dropped  that  attitude  for  the  benefit  of 
Pluvius.  Toward  that  gentleman  he  em- 
ployed a  demeanor  that  was  fifty  per  cent 
studied  hypocrisy  and  fifty  per  cent  soft— 
oh,  very  soft— soap.  Pluvius  digested 
hook,  line  and  sinker. 

Keefe  Gaines  meanwhile  struggled  man- 
fully on  in  his  battle  to  find  matrimonial 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  desired  Butterfly 
Gryson.  Keefe  was  miserably  convinced 
that  he  was  playing  a  lone  hand.  He  fan- 
cied that  his  tongue-tied  adoration  made 
little  impression  against  Pluvius'  voluble 
courting. 
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SIDE  LINKS 
RARELY  BREAK. 


Don't  Discard  Chains 
-  Repair  them  Instantly 

KEEP  a  set  of  patented  Clamert  Couplers  in  the  tool  box, 
each  ready  to  be  snapped  into  place  the  moment  the  weak  spot  in 
your  chains  (the  middle  link  of  the  cross-chain)  breaks. 
The  Clamert  Chain-Repair  Coupler  is  a  double  case-hardened  larger 
link  that  greatly  strengthens  the  chain  both  at  the  break  and  on  either  side, 
where  it  protects  the  two  smaller  original  links.  Stops  the  racket  and  scratching  of  a  broken 
chain  against  the  lender  —  saves  the  time  and  expense  of  having  the  chain  taken  off 
and  repaired  or  replaced.    Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  tire. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  remil  to  us  direct,  and 
we  will  send  post-paid. 
To  the  Trade:  —  The  Clamert  Chain- 
Repair  Coupler  is  a  big  winter  money 
maker — write  for  discounts. 

The  Clamert  Mfg.  Co. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
and  LATROBE.  PA. 


Vor 
or90 

adoi 


Chain 
Rep  air 
Coupler's 

MaRe  C Rains  <Better  Than  &Teio 
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As  for  Butterfly,  she  was  frankly  in  a 
quandary.  Each  man  had  his  strong 
points,  Pluvius'  principal  one  being  the 
honors  accorded  him  by  society.  They 
seemed  to  regard  a  colored  aviator  as  a 
personage  of  importance.  Butterfly  didn't 
agree,  but  she  was  willing  to  claim  as  her 
particular  prize  the  most  sought  after  man 
in  the  city.  He  was  the  lion.  She  was  not 
at  all  averse  to  the  role  of  lion  tamer. 

But  to  his  proposals  of  marriage  she 
turned  an  almost  deaf  ear.  True,  she. made 
it  plain  that  she  did  not  object  to  his  pro- 
testations of  perpetual  passion  nor  to  the 
gifts  with  which  he  showered  her.  But  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  say  the  jugal 
yes.  And  Keefe  Gaines,  knowing  that 
there  was  life,  hoped. 

The  friendship  between  the  unsuspecting 
Pluvius  and  the  crafty  Florian  flourished. 
Florian  inserted  the  wedge  of  confidence 
when  he  manufactured  troubles  about  which 
he  besought  the  advice  of  Pluvius.  Pluvius 
stepped  two-footedly  into  the  snare  and 
opened  up  his  own  heart.  And  eventually 
Florian  maneuvered  so  adroitly  that  Plu- 
vius introduced  the  subject  of  his  devotion 
to  the  incomparable  Butterfly. 

"H'm!"  spake  Florian.  "That  gal  is 
lovin'  Keefe  Gaines  pretty  much." 

"You  ain't  tellin'  me  nothin'  I  don'  know 
a'ready,"  returned  Pluvius  with  as  close 
an  approach  to  humility  as  he  was  capable. 
"I  cain't  on'erstan'  how  a  gal  c'n  pass  me 
up  fo'  a  mis'able  liT  ol'  undertaker." 

"Brother  Gaines  is  a  frien'  of  mine," 
said  Florian  with  disarming  candor. 

"I  ain't  meant  no  hahm  agin  him, 
Brother  Slappey.  But  I'd  be  a  moughty 
happy  mo'ner  if'n  he  was  the  corp'." 

"He's  pretty  healthy,"  discouraged 
Florian. 

"I  knows  it.  I  don*  like  undertakers 
anyway.  No  aviators  don't." 

"'Bout  Butterfly  Gryson  now"— Florian 
was  determined  to  keep  the  lady  in  focus — 
"what  she  got  agin  you?" 

"Not  nothin'.  But  she  ain't  got  nothin' 
fo'  me  either.  N'r  neither  she  ain't  got  so 
much  fo'  Keefe  Gaines.  All  she  says  is 
that  if'n  she  was  his  wife  he'd  give  her  a 
elegant  fun'ral,  an'  I  argified  with  her 
s'posin'  he  died  fust.  But  she  said  he 
woul'n't." 

"Seems  to  me  she'd  know  what  a  swell 
feller  you  is.  A  aviator  " 

"Aviators  don'  mean  nothin'  to  her. 
She  'lows  aviatin'  ain't  no  diff'ent  fum 
drivin'  a  autymobile." 

Florian's  eyes  narrowed  craftily.  "Is 
she  ever  flew?" 

"No.  If'n  she  had  she'd  know  the 
diff'ence." 

"You  said  it,  boy!  She  sho'ly  would. 
She'd  know  then  that  you  was  the  greatest 
cullud  man  in  the  world." 

"Don'  see  how  she  stays  so  ign'runt  not 
to  know  it  a'ready.  Seems  like  to  me  she 
thinks  I  ain't  no  better'n  common  fellers 
like'n  to  you  an'  Keefe  Gaines." 

Florian  winced,  but  smiled  gamely. 
"Wimmin  is  that-away.  Come  somebody 
else  to  say  sumthin'  is  good,  they  wan's  it 
whether  they  wan's  it  or  not." 

"You  said  it,  brother.  But  the  p'int  is, 
the  on'y  way  I  c'n  make  her  see  what  a 
great  man  I  is  is  by  takin'  her  up  fo'  a 
flight — and  she  won't  do  that." 

Florian  shrugged.  "They's  mo'  ways  of 
makin'  a  woman  estravagant  than  'lowin' 
her  to  buy  on  the  'stallment  plan." 

"What  that  gotten  to  do  with  aviatin'?" 

"What  Butterfly  Gryson  know  bouten 
what  she  desiahs  to  do?  I  an'  you  is  got  to 
make  her  fly  in  yo'  areoplane." 

Pluvius'  eyes  lighted.  "How  you  gwine 
do  that?" 

"They's  ways.  Ain't  no  gal  ever  flew 
with  you  yet,  is  they?" 

"Not  in  Bummin'ham." 

"Then  we  is  got  to  make  her  see  what 
a  swell  thing  it'd  be  if'n  she  was  the 
fust  " 

"An'  the  on'y  one!"  seconded  Pluvius 
enthusiastically.  "We  c'n  promise  her  if'n 
she'll  fly  with  me  I  won't  take  up  no  other 
gal — no  time.  An'  I  won't,  neither — ontil 
mebbe  after  I  an'  Butterfly  is  done  ma'ied." 

Florian  thought  intensively.  "They's 
big  doin's  out  to  the  Fair.Groun's,  Sa'd'y, 
ain't  they?" 

"You  said  it.  Moto'cycle  races  an'  a 
barbecue;  an'  I  furnishes  the  big  feature 
with  my  death-defyin'  stunts." 

"Good!"  Florian  rubbed  the  palms  of 
his  hands  together  unctuously.  "Tha's  the 
ve'y  time  what  we  is  gwine  make  Butterfly 
go  up  with  you." 

From  the  street  came  the  warning  shriek 
of  an  automobile  siren.  A  white  ambulance 


skidded  round  the  corner  and  dashed  wildly 
for  the  Hillman  Hospital.  On  the  driver's 
seat — face  set  and  emotionless — was  Keefe 
Gaines.  Pluvius  shivered  and  glanced  at 
Florian. 

"Ev'y  time  I  sees  that  cullud  man  I  gits 
me  a  chill!" 

"Huh,"  retorted  Florian  with  an  air  of 
innocence  that  almost  cloaked  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  remark,  "you  is  a  aviator.  He 
ain't  nothin'  on'y  a  undertaker!" 

Florian's  passion  for  revenge  upon  Plu- 
vius— coupled  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see 
his  friend,  the  undertaker,  safely  snuggled 
into  a  life  of  connubial  bliss — imparted  to  J 
him  a  subtlety  with  which  he  had  hitherto  I 
not  been  blessed.   He  did  not  at  first  go  1 
straight  to  Butterfly  and  argue  about  the 
social  desirability  of  making  a  flight  with 
Pluvius.  Instead  he  made  his  way  to  the 
home  of  Sis  Callie  Flukers,  champion  long- 
distance gossip  of  darkest  Birmingham. 

For  twenty  minutes  they  chatted  aim- 
lessly, and  twenty  minutes  was  long  enough 
to  lull  any  suspicions  Sis  Callie  might  have 
entertained  regarding  Florian's  motives. 
Then  Florian  let  drop  a  baited  question: 

"I  don'  b'lieve  tha's  true,  what  I  hearn 
'bout  Sis  Butterfly  Gryson,  does  you?" 

Sis  Callie  keened  to  the  scandal  scent. 
With  Butterfly  in  the  society  spotlight  any- 
thing someone  had  heard  and  did  not  be- 
lieve was  fraught  with  interest. 

"Says  which?" 

"  I  says  I  don'  b'lieve  it." 

"B'lieve  which?" 

"Ain't  you  hearn?" 

"Sho'ly  I  has.  But  which  does  yoi 
mean?" 

'"Bout  Butterfly  an'  Pluvius  Jackson?" 

"What  'bout  'em?" 

"Folks  is  sayin'  that  out  to  the  Fair 
Groun's,  Sa'd'y,  she  is  gwine  fly  in  hisarec 
plane  with  him." 

Sis  Callie  raised  her  hands  in  pop-eyed 
horror.  "No!" 

"Tha's  what  I  said.  But  folks  says 
she  is." 

Sheer  terror  at  the  idea  robbed  Sis  Callie 
of  all  aplomb.  "Lawsy  massy!  Cain't 
be  so." 

"Hope  'tain't,"  replied  Florian  easily. 
"Hopes  so  fo'  many  good  reasons." 

Florian  departed.  So  did  Sis  Callie. 
Florian  dropped  into  Bud  Peaglar's  place 
and  insinuated  himself  into  a  game  of  two- 
bit  Kelly  pool,  knowing  that  he  had  planted 
a  seed  that  was  certain  to  grow  a  harvest  in 
a  trifle  less  than  no  time  at  all. 

Nor  was  he  wrong.  Sis  Callie  streaked 
toward  the  home  of  Miss  Butterfly  Gryson. 
But  on  the  way  she  met  no  less  than  a 
dozen  particular  friends,  and  to  each  of 
them  she  imparted  the  information  that 
she  knew  positively  Butterfly  was  to  make 
a  flight  at  the  Fair  Grounds  Saturday  as  the 
passenger  of  Pluvius  Jackson. 

Butterfly  was  as  surprised  as  Sis  Callie's 
other  hearers,  but  she  sensed  in  Sis  Cal- 
lie's attitude  a  reverence  for  her  daring.  But- 
terfly liked  that.  Sis  Callie  was  usually  so 
icily  distant  and  frigidly  critical  that  any- 
thing which  warmed  her  up  in  the  slightest 
degree  and  caused  her  to  express  admira- 
tion must  be  worth  considering. 

So  Butterfly  stalled:  "I  ain't  ezac'ly  de- 
cided yet,  Sis  Callie." 

Miss  Flukers  was  quivering  with  appre- 
hension. "You  ain't  rilly  thinkin'  of  it,  is 
you,  Butterfly?" 

"Ise  thinkin',  but  I  ain't  shuah." 

"Lan'  o'  Moses!  You  is  the  on'iest 
woman  in  Bummin'ham  would  do  sech  as 
that." 

It  was  music  to  Butterfly's  ears  and 
balm  to  her  soul.  "'Tain't  nothin'  to  be 
skcGrcd  of  " 

"I'd  die  of  fright,"  admitted  Sis  Callie. 
"If'n  you  flies  with  him,  Butterfly,  I  han's 
it  to  you  as  the  darin'est  woman  in  this 
town." 

Butterfly  shrugged;  after  all,  if  a  single 
flight  brought  her  such  as  this,  there  was 
really  no  reason  why  she  should  not.  Air- 
planes were  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  She 
found  herself  planning  to  close  her  eyes 
before  the  take-off  so  that  she  could  not 
visualize  altitude  during  the  tour  of  the 
skies. 

"Flyin'  ain't  nothin'  to  cause  no  escite- 
ment." 

Sis  Callie  left.  And  then  into  the  home 
of  Butterfly  Gryson  there  came  a  steady 
stream  of  colored  ladies  who  had  heard  of 
the  proposed  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  aviation. 

Within  the  hour  the  last  vestige  of  op- 
position had  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Butterfly  could  not  now  have  refused 

(Continued  on  Pago  173) 
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(Continued  from  Page  170) 
he  flight  had  she  so  desired.    She  found 
hat,  bit  by  bit,  she  had  committed  herself, 
^nd  now  failure  to  fly  with  Pluvius  would 
■uin  her  socially  forevermore. 

Florian  broke  the  news  to  Pluvius.  Plu- 
rius  thrilled  with  rapture  at  the  prospect. 

"You  is  suttinly  a  swell  frien'  to  me, 
jlorian  Slappey." 

"Ise  a  good  frien'  an'  a  good  enemy," 
eturned  Florian  candidly.  "An'  when  Ise 
i  frien'  they  ain't  nothin'  I  won't  do  to 
le'p  out." 

"You  is  tootin',  cullud  boy.  Tell  me 
irhat  you  said  to  Butterfly  to  make  her 

ly." 

"Ain't  said  nothin'." 

"Huh?" 

"Nary  word." 

"Then  how  she  come  to?" 

"I  jes'  spread  the  word  she  was  gwine 
lo  it,  an'  when  folks  stahted  tellin'  her  she 
.•as  she  jes'  nachelly  'greed  with  them." 

Pluvius  was  lost  in  vast  admiration  for 
is  friend.  "Wiggilin  tripe!  Florian — you 
ho'  uses  yo'  head  fo'  sumthin'  mo'  than 
of  to  keep  yo'  neck  stiddy.  I  silutes  you." 

"I  silutes  myse'f,"  returned  Florian 
omplacently.  "I  ain't  as  smaht  as  what 
ou  is,  Pluvius — but  I  gits  along  some- 
imes." 

Birmingham's  colored  folk  quivered  under 
he  news.  Jaws  wagged  with  speculation 
nd  eyes  shone  in  anticipation.  Butterfly 
ame  in  for  chorused  extolment  which 
aised  her  to  the  zenith  of  beatitude.  Cer- 
ainly,  she  now  knew,  this  was  worth  any 
lomentary  discomfort.  And  fear,  she  had 
one. 

But  Keefe  Gaines  retired  to  the  morbid 
uietude  of  his  embalming  plant,  a  victim 
f  melancholia. 

This  was  the  end,  and  Keefe  knew  it. 
[ad  he  suspected  that  the  idea  for  the 
ight  germinated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
lorian  Slappey  he  would  have  seen  to  it 
romptly  that  his  erstwhile  friend  became 

valued  client.  But  Keefe  did  not  sus- 
ect.  He  suspected  nothing  save  that 
iutterfly  was  forever  lost  to  him. 

He  knew  what  it  would  be.  All  along  he 
ad  recognized  that  his  sole  strength  lay 
1  the  fact  that  Butterfly  was  contemp- 
aous  of  Pluvius'  calling.  Aviation  was  to 
er  nothing  wonderful,  and  an  aviator,  as 
jch,  entitled  to  none  of  the  homage  Plu- 
ius  was  receiving  in  tremendous  gobs. 

But  once  off  the  ground — the  story  was 
jld.  Nothing  remained  but  to  inscribe 
Finis"  and  read  the  engagement  an- 
ouncement  in  The  Weekly  Epoch.  But- 
;rfly — and  Keefe  knew  it — would  return 
3  earth  considerably  frightened,  excruciat- 
igly  grateful  to  the  man  who  had  piloted 
er  safely,  and  convinced  beyond  argument 
f  his  magnificence. 

And  so  on  Saturday  morning  Keefe 
sated  himself  on  his  new  glass  cooling 
oard  and  gave  himself  over  to  considera- 
ion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  painless 
uicide.  He  was  determined  on  one  point 
nly — he  would  remain  as  far  away  from 
he  Fair  Grounds  as  the  calls  of  his  pro- 
sssion  permitted. 

But  Keefe  was  the  sole  member  of  Bir- 
lingham's  colored  society  who  could  have 
ttended  and  did  not.  The  cars  to  the  Fair 
Grounds  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  and 
very  dusky  taxi  driver  was  called  from  his 
Eighteenth  Street  stand  to  pilot  the  more 
Anient  of  the  dusky  citizenry. 

For  two  hours  Butterfly  Gryson  made 
p  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  lengthy  cere- 
mony. Her  face  was  first  cold-creamed, 
hen  anointed  with  a  strenuous  application 
f  Nemonia  Collins'  Very  First  Quality 
.avender-Brown  Complexion  Powder.  Her 
yebrows  were  carefully  penciled.  Two 
laubs  of  rouge  imparted  a  delicate  touch 
f  color  to  the  complexion  concoction.  Her 
oiffure  took  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  It 
merged  from  her  labors  a  thing  magnifi- 
ent.  Her  nails  were  manicured  to  the 
>oint  of  scintillant  perfection.  Then  she 
Iressed. 

White  stockings,  with  black  embroidery, 
^nd  beneath  them  a  pair  of  sizable  sport 
hoes  of  white  overlaid  with  filigreed  tan 
eather.  Her  flaring  skirt  was  of  white  and 
ellow,  and  3he  coyly  donned  a  decidedly 
lecollete'  waist  of  green  Georgette  crepe. 
\.  large,  floppy  white  hat  garnished  with 
i  lugubrious  black  ostrich  plume  com- 
peted the  ensemble,  and  Butterfly,  radi- 
mtly  satisfied  with  herself,  took  her  place 
>n  the  front  porch  to  await  the  coming  of 
he  aviator. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Pluvius  ar- 
ived  in  Clarence  Carter's  carmine  taxicab. 
ie  was  dressed  in  his  professional  costume, 


but  the  silver  wings  which  decorated  the 
black  derby  had  been  scrupulously  polished . 
Beside  Pluvius  reclined  the  languid  and 
faithful  Florian  Slappey,  a  sartorial  epic 
in  new  clothes  of  extreme  checkerboard 
design,  a  screaming  cerise  scarf  and  a 
pearl-gray  fedora  hat.  Butterfly  entered 
the  car  on  the  arm  of  Pluvius.  As  a  trio 
they  invited  long  and  lingering  gazes,  and 
as  they  passed  through  Eighteenth  Street 
and  turned  down  Third  Avenue  for  the 
trip  to  the  Fair  Grounds  the  occasional 
comments  wafted  toward  them  from  the 
sidewalks  were  sweet  music  to  their  ears: 

"Yonder  they  goes!" 

"Ain't  they  elegant?" 

"You  said  it,  sister.  Lookit  them  wings 
on  Brother  Jackson's  hat — how  they 
shines!" 

"Butterfly  sho'ly  is  one  mo'  hot  sport." 
"What  Florian  Slappey  is  doin'  with 
'em?" 

"Florian?  Shucks!  He  ain't  doin' 
nothin'  on'y  hangin'  roun'!" 

Florian  heard  that  remark.  It  had  been 
meant  that  he  should.  He  turned  in  his 
upholstered  seat  and  favored  the  critic  with 
a  slow  grin  of  supreme  contempt.  It  was  a 
grin  of  superior  sardonic  amusement. 

Ain't  doin'  nothin'  on'y  hangin'  roun', 
huh?  Maybe  not.  Maybe  he  wasn't 
doing  anything  else.  But  Florian  was  in- 
toxicated by  a  profound  hunch  that  his 
hour  of  triumph  was  not  far  distant. 

For  some  minutes  Butterfly  Gryson 
maintained  a  decided  silence.  Then  she 
leaned  forward  and  touched  Clarence 
Carter  on  the  arm.  "Ain't  you  drivin' 
kinder  fas',  Brother  Carter?  " 

Clarence  looked  round  in  surprise. 
"No'm,  Sis  Butterfly;  ain't  drivin'  on'y 
twelve  miles  a  hour." 

Florian's  amusement  increased.  He 
understood. 

And  Butterfly  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. She  was  beginning  to  understand 
that  aviation  was  a  different  proposition 
when  regarded  from  the  personal  angle. 
Through  her  mind  there  seeped  the  idea 
that  perhaps  if  the  Lord  had  meant  mere 
mortals  to  fly  he  would  have  equipped 
them  with  wings — and  parachutes.  What 
right  had  any  man  to  defy  Nature  and  all 
the  principles  of  gravitation? 

Of  course  there  wasn't  anything  to  fly- 
ing. You  just  sat  in  a  plane  and  flew. 
Nothing  else.  That  is,  provided  you  kept 
on  flying. 

Butterfly  shivered.  Apprehension  had 
come  and  was  wrapping  chilly  tendrils 
round  her  hitherto  indifferent  heart.  It 
was  this  psychological  reaction  upon  which 
the  astute  Florian  Slappey  had  depended. 

Butterfly  recalled  instances  where  planes 
did  not  alight  on  three  points,  as  the  avi- 
ators termed  it.  Instead  they  had  been 
known  to  light  on  all  points  at  once,  or  on 
a  single  point — one  being  as  ghastly  as  the 
other.  Suppose  to-day  

"Mebbe  yo'  plane  ain't  in  condition, 
Pluvius,"  she  suggested  hopefully. 

He  grinned  with  pride.  "Runnin' 
smooth  as  a  river,  honey.  I  seen  to  that 
this  mawnin'." 

Butterfly  experienced  no  surge  of  grati- 
tude for  his  forethought.  "Ain't  it  soht 
of— of— windy  fo'  flyin'?" 

"Ain't  a  breff  stirrin'." 

"Y-y-you  ain't  goin'  high,  is  you?" 

Pluvius  shrugged.  "High  don' make  no 
neverminds  in  a  areoplane.  The  higher  you 
gits  the  safer  you  is." 

She  thought  it  over.  "That  don'  make 
sense,  Pluvius." 

Florian  put  in  a  malicious  explanation: 
"Sho'ly,  Butterfly.  If'n  you  is  high  up 
an'  sumthin'  goes  wrong  an'  the  plane 
busts,  the  pilot  is  got  a  chance  to  fix  things 
up  befo'  he  hits  the  groun'.  If'n  you  is 
close  when  you  stahts  to  fall  you  jes' 
nachelly  gits  bus'  up  into  liT  pieces.  Ain't 
that  right,  Pluvius?" 

Pluvius  agreed  that  it  was.  Butterfly 
didn't  argue,  but  she  didn't  like  the  im- 
plications inherent  in  Florian's  explana- 
tion. 

They  turned  from  the  concrete  road  at 
Fairview  and  rolled  like  a  royal  entourage 
through  the  gates.  Acting  under  instruc- 
tion, Clarence  Carter  piloted  his  car  to  the 
one-mile  race  track  and  circled  the  oval  at 
high  speed,  pulling  up  short  before  the 
grand  stand,  where  they  were  greeted  with 
loud  huzzas  from  the  early  comers.  Plu- 
vius rose  and  bowed  acknowledgment  and 
forced  Butterfly  to  do  likewise.  And 
Butterfly  felt  that  anything  short  of  utter 
annihilation  was  paid  in  advance. 

Then  Pluvius  excused  himself  and 
strutted  pompously  through  the  gates  of 


In  the  Shadow 
of  Fu j  it)  ama 

FAR  below  the  snowy  peak  of  Japan's 
sacred  mountain,  on  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  Tokio  Bay,  small  boats  powered 
by  purring  Evinrudes  mingle  with  the 
ships  of  all  nations. 

In  harbors,  lakes  and  streams  of  nearly 
every  land  these  sturdy  motors  are 
found — doing  away  with  the  tedious 
work  of  rowing.  Sportsmen  know  the 
value  of  the  Evinrude  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing or  camping  trip. 

Built-in-flywheel   Magneto   and  Automatic 
Reverse  are  standard  Evinrude  refinements. 
Ask  your  hardware  or  sporting  goods 
dealer.  Or  write  for  catalog. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 

333  Evinrude  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS : 

69  Cortlandt  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
214  State  Street.    Boston.  Mass. 
440  Market  St..     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SONG  birds  and  potted  plants  are  quick  to  show  the  destructive 
effect  of  "gassy"  atmosphere. 
Lawson  Odorless  Gas  Heaters  keep  the  air  pure  and  clean — 
yet  always  comfortably  warm.  They  generate  a  RADIANT  HEAT 
— like  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Lawson  "glowing  heart"  con- 
sumes all  the  gas. 

Lawson  Heaters  are  safe!  Swishing  skirts  can't  touch  the  flame — sudden 
drafts  can't  extinguish  the  lighted  jets.  An  economic  size  for  every  room. 
Take  up  little  space  yet  give  off  more  heat  than  ordinary  stoves  of  greater  size. 

Let  your  Hardware,  Department,  House -furnishing  Store  or  Gas  Com- 
pany demonstrate  the  Lawson  to  you. 

.Lawson  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh 

Makers  of  Lawson  Combination  Boiler- Heaters 


Odorless 
Gas  Heaters 
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Durable, 
white  enamel 
lining  is  flush 
with  edges  of 
doors.  Easy 
to  keep  clean. 
No  wood  sur- 
face exposed 
to  interior  of 
food  cham- 
bers. 


Why  Air-Tite  Construction 
Protects  Food 

Two  and  one-half  inches  of  fibre-felt  insulation, 
pressed  toone-half  inch  !  With  such  a  heat-proof  bar- 
rier, sealed  into  the  walls  of  an  Air-Tite,  little  wonder 
that  food  keeps  longer  in  this  better  refrigerator. 
Air-Tite  Refrigerators  are  air-tight.  Air-hammered 
double  seams,  solid  walls  without  panels,  tight- 
locking  doors — these  are  other  features  of  Air-Tite 
construction. 

A  Size  for  Every  Home  —  Better  Refrigeration 
at  a  Lower  Price 

If  your  retailer  hasn't  an  Air-Tite  on  display, 
write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  showing 
construction  features  and  quoting  prices. 

RHINELANDER  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 


Dept.  842 


Rhinelander,  Wis. 


^^REFRIGERATOR -* 


the  infield  to  inspect  his  plane.  He  made 
the  tactical  blunder  of  leaving  Florian 
alone  with  his  prospective  passenger. 

To  Florian,  Butterfly  unbosomed  her- 
self. "Ise  skeered." 

"Nothin'  to  git  skeered  of,  Butterfly. 
Pluvius  ain't  never  been  kilt  yet." 

"That  ain't  sayin'  he  ain't  gwine  be." 

"Well,"  said  Florian  consolingly,  "we 
is  all  got  to  die  sometime,  ain't  we?" 

Butterfly  admitted  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, but  didn't  thrill  to  the  fatalistic 
prospect.  Out  on  the  field  Pluvius'  me- 
chanic spun  the  propeller  and  the  engine 
roared  terrifying  response.  Butterfly  did 
an  involuntary  shimmy  and  turned  a  pale 
green  under  her  make-up. 

"D-d-does  it  make  that  noise  all  the 
time,  Florian?" 

"Sho'ly  does." 

"Then  how  c'n  you  talk  in  a  areoplane?  " 

"You  cain't — 'ceptin'  to  yo'se'f." 

"S-s-s'posin'  I  wants  to  come  down?" 

"I  dunno.   Gives  a  signal,  I  reckon." 

The  crowd  was  still  pouring  through  the 
gates  and  filling  the  big  frame  grand  stand 
with  a  riot  of  color.  All  eyes  were  focused 
upon  the  radiant  figure  of  Butterfly  Gry- 
son,  and  none  suspected  her  sickening 
trepidation.  Under  any  other  combination 
of  circumstances  Butterfly  would  have 
reneged,  but,  as  matters  stood  that  course 
was  impossible.  Too  much  was  at  stake; 
Butterfly  herself  had  allowed  matters  to 
progress  too  far.  Take  wing  she  must, 
come  what  might. 

Pluvius  shut  off  his  motor  and  strode 
across  the  track  to  the  car.  Florian  spoke 
for  the  lady. 

"Pluvius!" 

"Huh?" 

"Butterfly's  skeered." 

Pluvius  was  delighted.  If  Butterfly  was 
frightened  it  was  certain  that  her  respect  for 
a  man  who  made  his  living  by  doing  some- 
thing which  terrified  her  was  mounting. 

"Nothin'  to  be  skeered  of,  Butterfly." 

"S'pose  sumthin'  happened?" 

"Nothin'  ain't  gwine  happen." 

"How  you  know  that?" 

"Ain't  you  said  yo'se'f  that  aviatin'  is 
safe?" 

"Y-y-yeh!  But  I  di'n't  know  as  much 
bouten  it  then  as  what  I  does  now." 

"Ise  gwine  bring  you  down  safe  all 
right." 

She  looked  up  hopefully.  "Is  we  gwine 
have  signals?" 

"Sho'ly.  Whatever  you  says.  But  you 
ain't  gwine  be  skeered  when  you  gits  up  in 
the  air,  honey.  Chances  is  you  is  gwine 
want  me  to  do  stunts  when  we  gits  up 
there  " 

"Do  stunts?  0-o-o-oh!" 

"  Sho'ly.  Flyin'  ain't  never  hurt  nobody 
onless  he  fell.  Now  Ise  gwine  sit  you  in 
front  of  me  an'  run  the  areoplane  fum  the 
back  seat.  Tell  you  what  we'll  do — if 'n  you 
is  skeered  when  we  gits  up  you  raise  yo' 
right  han'.  That'll  mean  c'mon  down.  But 
as  you  ain't  gwine  git  skeered — you  raises 
yo'  lef  han'  if'n  you  wants  me  to  do  a  few 
liT  stunts.  How  'bout  that?  " 

"Y-yassuh!  If'n  I  raises  my  right  han', 
that  means  come  down?" 

"Tha's  it,  Butterfly." 

"An'  if'n  I  signals  to  come  down — you 
comes?" 

"I  does." 

Butterfly  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Pluvius  informed  her  that  the  zero  hour 
had  been  reached.  He  would  return  to  his 
plane  and  put  everything  in  readiness,  said 
he,  if  Mistuh  Slappey  would  escort  Miss 
Gryson  to  the  passenger's  seat.  Florian 
agreed  readily.  Pluvius  swaggered  to- 
ward the  plane  and  Florian  followed,  lead- 
ing a  mentally  limp  and  bedraggled  lady 
by  the  arm. 

Butterfly's  mind  was  a  whirling  kaleido- 
scope of  terror.  If  only  the  hands  of  the 
clock  might  be  moved  ahead  one  hour  and 
the  experience  safely  in  history!  Even  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  morbid  crowd 
failed  to  arouse  in  her  bosom  the  proper 
response;  or  any  response  at  all,  for  that 
matter.  Butterfly  was,  to  resort  to  the 
vernacular,  absolutely  and  entirely  all  in. 

Florian  whispered  reassuringly  into  her 
ear.  He  didn't  stop  talking  for  a  single 
instant.  Pluvius,  safe  in  his  helmet,  was 
already  ensconced  in  the  pilot's  seat,  and 
his  engine  was  roaring,  the  bronze-tipped 
propeller  turning  over  swiftly  but  without 
sufficient  speed  to  tear  the  plane  from  the 
restraining  grasp  of  the  mechanician. 

Florian,  still  talking  earnestly  to  Butter- 
fly, assisted  that  lady  into  the  plane.  It 
was  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation.  He 
almost,  had  to  shove  her  in.   The  task  of 


fastening  the  web  belt  about  her  was  even 
more  difficult.  And  just  before  he  adjusted 
her  helmet  Florian  repeated  reassuring 
instructions  regarding  the  signals.  He  gave 
these  instructions  several  times  so  that  she 
could  not  forget  them.  He  hammered 
them  home  on  her  dazed  and  almost  blank 
mentality.  He  stepped  from  the  plane  to 
the  ground,  having  instructed  her  in  the 
signal  code  no  less  than  a  dozen  times. 

Silence  settled  like  a  pall  over  the  multi- 
tude. Pluvius  gave  the  motor  a  little  more 
gas  and  was  answered  by  a  deafening  roar. 
Butterfly  closed  her  eyes  and  wondered 
vaguely  how  her  heart  managed  to  remain 
in  its  proper  place.  She  was  suffering  with 
a  terror  surpassing  acute  physical  pain. 

Pluvius  nodded  to  his  mechanician.  That 
individual  released  his  grip  of  the  plane. 
Pluvius  turned  on  a  trifle  more  gas.  The 
plane  forged  slowly  ahead.  The  spectators 
yelled  wild  acclaim.  Butterfly  felt  herself 
growing  ill,  and  her  lips  moved. 

' '  O-o-o-oh !   Lawsy ! ' ' 

Florian  Slappey  stood  regarding  his 
handiwork  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction. 
Upon  his  lips  there  was  a  broad,  triumphant 
grin.  Then  suddenly  he  turned  and  sped 
to  the  telephone  booth  under  the  grand 
stand.  Within  two  minutes  he  was  con- 
nected with  Keefe  Gaines'  undertaking 
establishment. 

"Keefe?" 

"Yeh." 

"This  is  Florian  Slappey  talkin'.    I  is 
out  at  the  Fair  Grounds." 
"I  ain't  care." 

"  Lis'en  heah,  Keefe— I  is  fixed  ev'ything, 
jes'  like  I  promised  you  I  was  gwine  do." 

A  faint  note  of  hope  crept  into  Keefe's 
voice.  "  You  is  which?  " 

"I  is  got  ev'ything  fixed  fo'  you  to  ma'y 
Butterfly." 

"I  is  hearn  of  you  fixin'  things  befo' 
Florian,  an'  " 

"Stop  talkin'  words  with  yo'  mouth, 
Keefe  Gaines!"  snapped  Florian  impa- 
tiently. "You  is  wastin'  vallible  time, 
Lis'en  to  me!  You  hop  in  yo'  car  an'  gi 
out  heah  in  fifteen  minutes!  Fifteen  min- 
utes ! 

"Yeh— but  Florian  " 

"You  git  heah!" 
"I  cain't!" 
"You  got  to!" 

"  But  my  ambulance  is  out  on  a  call ! " 

"I  don'  care  where  it  is.  You  is  got  to 
git  out  to  this  Fair  Grounds  in  fifteen  min- 
utes or  yo'  las'  chance  fo'  gittin'  Butterfly 
is  gwine  be  ain't!" 

Florian  hung  up.  He  returned  to  view 
the  spectacle  in  the  sky. 

Meanwhile  things  had  been  happening! 

The  plane  forged  ahead  with  gathering 
speed,  bumping  gracefully  over  the  uneven 
terrain.  Butterfly,  limp  and  lachrymose, 
lay  back  sobbingly.  Her  eyes  were  tight 
closed,  one  hand  clutched  at  her  palpitating 
heart.   If  she  ever  returned  alive  

Suddenly  the  bumping  ceased,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentle  swaying  motion,  soothing 
and  reassuring.  Butterfly  opened  her  eyes, 
convinced  that  the  flight  was  at  an  end.  She, 
took  one  look  and  uttered  a  frightened 
squawk.  The  ground  was  dropping  away 
from  her.  The  right  wing  of  the  plane 
seemed  to  envelop  half  of  the  city  of  Ensley. 
Her  -eyes  closed  again. 

The  hum  of  the  motor  grew  monotonous. 
She  didn't  know  how  long  she  lay  in  abject 
terror  before  opening  her  eyes  again.  But 
what  she  saw  this  time  was  even  worse: 
The  city  lay  spread  before  her  like  a  toy 
town.  Apparently  the  plane  was  motion- 
less. After  all,  there  was  nothing  at  which 
to  be  frightened.  She  deigned  to  look. 
A  mite  of  her  terror  disappeared. 

Higher  and  higher  mounted  Pluvius, 
sailing  triumphantly  on  an  even  keel.  And 
then  he  made  the  mistake  of  banking  his 
plane  for  a  sharp  turn. 

Something  happened  within  Miss  Butter- 
fly Gryson.  The  momentary  confidence 
deserted  her.  She  remembered  horrifiedly 
that  there  was  nothing  between  the  plane 
and  the  ground  save  loose  air. 

The* signal!  A  signal  had  been  agreed 
upon !  If  she  wanted  to  return  to  earth   <j 

She  signaled. 

Straight  skyward,  so  that  the  pleased 
pilot  behind  her  could  not  miss  the  signal, 
her  hand  shot  up! 

But  it  was  her  left  hand! 

In  the  rear  seat  Pluvius  chuckled  con- 
tentedly. He  quietly  mounted  to  a  higher 
altitude  and  then  dived  into  a  loop.  Foi 
Pluvius  had  not  forgotten  that  the  raising 
of  the  left  hand  was  the  signal  for  stunting,  f 
His  t  riumph  was  complete. 

(Concluded  on  Page  177) 
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'Standard"  Quicko  Double 
Faucet  with  Swinging  Spout 


IF  not  ready  to  replace  ail  the  old  plumbing 
fixtures,  start  with  the  kitchen  sink.  Ordinarily 
it  can  be  replaced  in  a  short  time,  at  a  moderate 
labor  cost. 

Let  a  Contracting  Plumber  furnish  an  estimate. 

After  a  Standard"  Sink  has  been  installed  at  a  com- 
fortable working  height  of  from  32  to  36  inches  from 
the  floor,  you  will  feel  that  you  have  suffered  a  loss 
by  not  having  secured  it  earlier. 

Standard  <$amtar^        Co. ,  Pittsburgh 


EN  SIN 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  'Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


 36  W.  31ST 

(EXPORT  DEPARTMENT)  50  BROAD  ST. 

  18«  DEVONSHIRE 

 1218  WALNUT 

 SOUTHERN  BLDO. 

 446  WATER 

 106  SIXTH 

  14  N.  PEORIA 

 810  N.  SECOND 

 16  N.  MAIN 


•CLEVELAND    4109  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI  633  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO  311  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS  256  S.  THIRD 

•CANTON  1106  SECOND  ST.,  N.  E. 

•YOUNOSTOWN  468  W.  FEDERAL 

•WHEELINO  3120  JACOB 

•HUNTINGTON  SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH  ST. 

•ERIE   130  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA  918  ELEVENTH 


MILWAUKEE   426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE  311  FIFTH  ST. 

•LOUISVILLE  323  W.  MAIN 

•NASHVILLE   315  TENTH  AVE.,  S. 

•NEW  ORLEANS  846  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON  COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

•DALLAS  1200  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO  212  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH   828  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY  201  RIDGE  ARCADE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  149-55  BLUXOME 

•LOS  ANGELES  216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

SEATTLE  OFFICE  1226  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE   414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

ATLANTA  OFFICE. 

1217  CITIZENS  &  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

•TORONTO,  CAN    59  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN  20  W.  JACKSON 


Service  at  Standard"  Branches 

Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries 


In  the  cilics  marked  (*)  are  carried  complete  lines  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies;  Farm  Light- 
ing and  Water  Supply  Systems;  Tools  and  Supplies  for  Mills.  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water, 
Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.    If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  lor  lactones,  write  lor  book.  "Factory  Sanitation." 


AI7TTHIN  the  last  two  months  the  Tractor 
^  *  has  furnished  the  power  to  seed  millions 
of  acres  to  winter  wheat  for  the  great  crop  of 
1921.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  seeding  by 
hand  is  still  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

The  primitive  method  of  The  Sower  sufficed 
for  his  times — but  the  most  dependable 
Power  Farming  Equipment  is  required  to 
meet  the  demand  of  today.  Twin  City  prod- 
ucts are  built  to  do  the  work,  not  to  meet 
a  price. 

The  16 -valve -in -head  engine  of  the  Twin 
City  12-20  above  illustrated  insures  great 
surplus  power  for  the  worst  going — with  the 
fuel  saving  effected  by  the  quick -cleaning 
double -valve  area. 


and 


Twin  City  Tractors  are  made  in  three  sizes, 
12-20,  20-35,  40-65.  All- Steel  Twin  City 
Threshers,  22-42,  28-48,  36-60,  and  Twin 
City  2 -ton  and  3^2- ton  trucks  complete  a  line 
that  enables  the  farmer  to  make  the  most  of 
his  resources,  and  the  dealer  to  fill  the 
widest  range  of  the  market.  Nothing  less 
than  the  best  pays  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
salesroom. 

A  $7,000,000  organization  with  service  ware- 
houses for  every  section  backs  the  Twin  City 
line.  Dealers  in  territory  not  now  closed  are 
invited  to  write  for  details. 


BrancheB 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa        Wichita,  Kansas 

Crcat  Falls,  Mont. 
Denver,  Col.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Peoria,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Export  Office 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.— 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Canada 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.  — Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Kegina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alta. 


Twin  City  Company 

Selling  Products  of 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

1WINSOITY 

power  farming  Equipment 


Distributors 

R.  B.  George  Machinery  Co.— 

Dallas,  Houston,  Amarillo,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  Crowley,  La. 

Shannahan  &  Wrightson  Hardware 

Co.  —  Easton,  Maryland. 

Kepler-Merrell  Motor  Car  Co.-* 

Syracuse  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Baskerville  &  Dahl  Co.— 
Watertown,  S.  D. 

Southern  Machinery  Co.— 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  Z,  Horter  Co.— 
Havana,  Cuba 

Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co. — 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Stock- 
ton, Oakland  and  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  174) 

What  occurred  immediately  thereafter 
Butterfly  has  never  remembered.  She 
doesn't  care  to.  Three  loops  came  in  quick 
succession,  followed  by  a  nauseating  nose 
live,  a  climb  and  then  an  Immelman  turn. 

It  was  the  Immelman  turn  which  re- 
duced Butterfly  to  the  consistency  of  a 
jellyfish.  Her  eyes  were  open  now — wide 
jpen.  Terror  shone  from  them. 

Pleased  with  himself,  Pluvius  mounted 
ligh  again  and  started  a  spiral.  Nose 
pointed  earthward,  engine  cut  off,  the  plane 
shipped  round  and  round. 

And  the  eyes  of  Butterfly  Gryson,  star- 
ng  earthward,  saw  something ! 

It  was  driving  solemnly,  ominously  and 
jrophetically  through  the  Fair  Grounds 
jates.  It  was  white  and  inviting.  Butterfly 
mew  what  it  was  and  what  it  portended, 
[t  was  an  automobile  hearse.  That  was 
vhen  Miss  Butterfly  Gryson  swooned. 

Safe  on  terra  firma,  Florian  advanced  to 
■neet  Keefe  Gaines. 

"What  you  mean,  Keefe — comin'  in  yo' 
learse?" 

"Ain't  you  tol'  me  to  git  heah  quick?" 
"Yeh." 

"Well,  my  ambulance  been  out  on  a  call 
in'  this  was  the  only  else  thing  I  had  to 
:-ome  in!  An'  heah  I  is." 

They  turned  their  eyes  on  the  nose-diving 
ulane.  Two  minutes  later  Pluvius  effected 
t  perfect  landing.  He  stopped  his  plane 
md  turned  in  anticipation  of  the  sweet 
urrender  of  his  passenger.  He  gazed  in 
lorror  upon  a  limp  and  unconscious  body. 

Florian  and  Keefe  Gaines  sped  forward, 
rhey  dragged  the  figure  of  Butterfly  Gryson 
rom  the  passenger's  seat.  When  Pluvius 
vould  have  interfered  Keefe  shoved  him 
nasterfully  aside. 

"You  is  done  enough  a'ready,  Mistuh 
rackson.  I  craves  you  to  keep  yo'  han's  off." 

The  crowd  surged  out  on  the  field.  They 
aw  Florian  and  Keefe  bundle  the  uncon- 
cious  Butterfly  to  the  solemn  white  hearse. 

"Drive  her  home,  Keefe,"  commanded 
7lorian. 

Keefe  did  as  bidden.  He  perched  him- 
elf  on  the  hearse  and  pillowed  the  head  of 
he  beloved  Butterfly  in  his  lap.  The  driver 
jumped  slowly  out  of  the  inclosure  and 
urrced  toward  Birmingham. 

On  the  aviation  field  a  crowd  had  massed 
tbout  the  bewildered  Pluvius  Jackson, 
"lorian  allowed  it  to  mass.  And  then, 
vhen  it  had  grown  densest,  he  stepped 
brward  for  his  moment  of  supreme  triumph. 

"Pluvius  Jackson!" 

"Huh?" 

"Mebbe  you  ain't  forgot  that  time  when 
,-ou  stang  me  fo'  fifty  dollars  with  that 
jawn  ticket." 


Pluvius  looked  at  him  apprehensively. 

"I  ain't  know  what  you  mean,  Florian." 

"You  tried  to  make  a  fool  outen  me, 
Pluvius.  An'  when  you  done  same,  I  'lowed 
I  was  gwine  git  even  with  you.  Well, 
Mistuh  Pluvius  Jackson,  I  has  got!" 

"Got  which?" 

"Got  even !" 

"  Wh-wh-what  you  means?" 

"I  means  you  an'  I  is  quits.  On'y  I  is 
mo'  quitter  than  what  you  is.  On  account 
Keefe  Gaines  is  done  run  off  to  ma'y  you 
gal.   An'  I  done  it!" 

"How  you  done  it?" 

"It  was  this-away,"  explained  Florian, 
and  the  crowd  pressed  closer,  that  not  a 
single  word  might  be  missed.  "I  knowed 
that  Butterfly  would  mebbe  git  over  bein' 
skeered  of  jes'  ord'nary  flyin'.  An'  I  knowed 
that  you  an'  her  agreed  if'n  she  wanted  to 
come  down  she  was  to  raise  her  right  han', 
an'  if'n  she  wanted  you  to  do  stunts  she 
was  to  raise  her  lef  hand. 

"Also,  I  knowed  she  was  so  scared  she 
on'y  had  room  fo'  one  idee  in  her  haid — an' 
that  was  the  signal  fo'  comin'  down.  An' 
so,  fum  the  minute  you  lef  us  alone  I  kep' 
sayin'  to  her:  '  Remember,  Butterfly,  when 
you  wants  to  come  down  you  raise  yo'  left 
hand!'  An'  when  that  areoplane  stahted 
up,  that  was  all  she  remembered.  An', 
Pluvius — I  soht  of  suspicions  that  she 
raised  that  left  hand!  The  left  hand,  Plu- 
vius— the  left  hand!  An'  don'  you  never 
fo'git  that  it  was  my  idea!" 

It  was  five  minutes  later  that  Butterfly 
struggled  to  consciousness.  She  sensed  the 
ornate  trimmings  of  the  hearse.  She  knew 
that  it  was  a  hearse.  She  closed  her  eyes 
again  contentedly. 

"Ise  daid!" 

Keefe  spoke  soothingly.  "No,  sweet- 
ness, you  ain't  daid!" 

The  eyes  again  fluttered  open  and  came 
to  rest  on  Keefe's  face.  "Ain't  this  my 
fun'ral?" 

"No,  darlin'.   You  is  safe  with  Keefe. 
Ise  takin'  you  home." 
"I— I  is  alive?" 

"Yeh,  honey;    you  is  alive."  Keefe 
choked.  "Sweetness?" 
"Huh?" 

"I — I  loves  you  a  heap." 
"Does  you,  Keefe?" 
"Uh-huh!  I— I  wishes  you  would  make 
ma'iage  with  me." 
"You  does?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Then  why  you  don'  kiss  me,  Keefe?" 

And  so  Keefe  Gaines  impressed  upon  her 
upturned  lips  the  betrothal  kiss.  Then  he 
sighed  beatifically. 

"Hot  dam!"  he  said  ecstatically.  *"Some 
class!" 
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Penberthy  Automatic  Cellar 
Drainer  Keeps  Elevator  Pits  Dry 
Automatically  and  Economically 

HERE  is  the  most  economical  device  on  the  market  for 
draining  water  from  elevator  pits. 
Small,  compact  and  long  lasting.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 
Operates  with  either  city  water  pressure  or  with  steam. 
Requires  no  attention — needs  no  priming.    It  automatically  begins  to 
work  the  minute  the  water  raises  the  float  and  stops  when  the  float  falls. 
1  Thousands  in  use  for  draining  cellars,  scale  pits,  basements  and  coal- 
pits. Various  sizes.  Larger  sizes  especially  suitable  for  keeping  excava- 
tions dry  for  workmen.  The  price  is  very  low  and  the  installation  is  very 
cheap. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.   If  you  are  bothered  by  water  collecting 
on  your  premises,  write  us  about  it.  Address  Dept.  "  I." 

Penberthy  Injector  Company 


New  YorK  Depot 
71  Beekman  St 


Established  1886 

DETROIT 

Michigan 


Canadian  Plant 
Windsor.  Ontario 


"Mom 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 
Off. 
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prevents  all  body  odors 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  people  avoid 
a  person  with  an  objectionable  odor?  She 
may  be  very  dainty,  but  that  odor  is  bound 
to  handicap  her  in  social  and  business  affairs. 

This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome.  A  little 
"Mum1''  applied  here  and  there  prevents  all 
odors,  whether  from  perspiration  or  other 
causes.  "Mum"  is  a  snow'white  cream, 
soothing  to  the  skin  and  harmless  to  the 
clothes. 

25c  at  drug  and  department  stores  or  from 
us  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Try  Evans's  Cucumber  Jelly  /or  windburn  and  chapped  skin  —  25c 

George  B  Evans  1 106  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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FLORSHEIM  shoes  are  the  most  ecc 
nomical  to  buy  because  of  their  quality. 
They  give  longer  and  better  service  per 
dollar  invested.  You  can  seled;  Florsheims 
with  full  confidence  that  you  will  get 
value  for  what  you  pay — your  guarantee 
is  the  name  that  appears  in  every  pair. 

Consider  the  wear,  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
name — The  Florsheim  Shoe. 
Write  for  Booklet  "Styles  of 
the  Times.1'' 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


The  Stanton— Style  M-56 


"I  CAN  TOO" 

said  Mr.  Dibble,  and  in 
his  first  month  of  part- 
time  work  he  easily 
earned  $100.00. 

"  I  saw  your  ads  in  The  Country  Gentleman," 
wrote  Mr.  Louis  T.  Dibble  of  New  York 
State,  "and  I  said  to  myself:  If  other  men 
have  made  a  success  of  this  work,  I  can  do  the 
same!"  And  in  his  first  month  of  work 
he  proved  to  himself  and  to  us  that  he 
CAN  do  it.  With  only  a  part  of  his  time  to 
spare,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather  that 
hampered  his  work,  he  was  able  to  earn  one  hundred  extra  dollars. 

Do  You  Want  More  Money? 

His  story  is  not  exceptional.  Scores  of  subscription  representatives  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  'The  Country  Gentleman  have,  in  the  first  months  of 
their  work,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  permanent,  profitable  business  that  has 
brought  them  ever-increasing  returns  year  after  year.  Do  you  want  to  do  as 
well  ?  If  you  do,  just  say  to  yourself,  as  did  Mr.  Dibble,  I  CAN  TOO!  Then 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  You  don't  need  experience;  your  profits  begUj 
as  soon  as  you  start  work. 


MR.  LOUIS  T.  DIBBLE 
of  New  York 


 Isn't  it  worth  a  2c  stamp  to  investigate?  

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  860  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:    I  CAN  TOO!   Please  rush  full  details,  without  obligation  to  me. ■■ 
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BEETENG  EM  BEMM  JPMREE 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 


Something  nibbles  at  your  feet.  Ah,  the 
cushion!  The  hovering  one  in  black  bends 
perfectly  over  your  table.  He  fastens  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  eye  and  ear  atten- 
tion on  you;  for  well-bred  clients  are  apt 
to  speak  low,  and  it  would  be  unheard  of  to 
ask  madame  or  monsieur  to  repeat  an 
order.  The  consequence  is,  the  point  of  the 
cheek  bone  is  cocked  in  your  direction,  and 
you  feel  that  both  eye  and  ear  are  fixed 
upon  you. 

You  choose  your  dinner,  and  try  to  be 
polite  and  not  let  your  mouth  obviously 
water  as  you  wait  for  your  order  to  arrive 
and  watch  your  neighbor's  industry.  Be- 
side us  the  other  evening  sat  a  handsome 
woman  who  looked  like  an  Oriental  female 
of  sorts.  Poiret  had  dressed  her  in  silver 
brocade,  cut  in  simple  Eastern  fashion. 
Her  black  oily  hair  was  drawn  straight 
back  into  a  wad  on  the  back  of  her  crown, 
and  a  topless  turban  of  silver  and  seed 
pearls  ringed  her  head,  low  over  her  brows. 
She  seemed  to  need  jewels  and  was  evi- 
dently working  hard  to  get  them,  for  her 
dinner  partner  was  a  loathly  individual 
with  greenish  teeth,  bald  head  and  a  cut- 
away coat. 

The  lady  ate  two  huge  helpings  of  salmon 
trout,  served  with  a  dab  of  currant  jelly, 
maddeningly  tempting  in  its  unknown 
role  of  fish  adjunct,  and  a  quivering  mound 
of  mayonnaise.  I  didn't  blame  her  for  tak- 
ing two  helpings,  but  I  wished  our  waiter 
would  hurry. 

Then  she  had  braised  chicory  in  large 
branches,  then  two  platefuls  of  green-gage 
compote,  and  then  she  asked  to  see  the 
strawberries.  I  never  saw  such  huge  /raises 
des  bois  as  they  brought  her  in  a  shallow 
wooden  box.  "  Her  plate  was  piled  with 
them,  they  were  well  sugared  and  then 
deluged  in  thick  crime  d'lsigny.  She  shov- 
eled them  down— her  table  manners  were 
distinctly  bad — and  then  sent  the  garqon 
for  more  when  her  companion  was  called  to 
the  phone.  She  also  seized  that  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  large  box  of  gaufreltes  tied  up 
for  her  to  take  home.  They  had  caught  her 
fancy,  and  what  will  you?  Why  shouldn't 
she  have  them?  Her  escort  reappeared  just 
as  she  was  fondling  the  package,  and  she 
looked  a  bit  taken  aback  as  she  giggled: 
"Ah!  je  suis  perdue!" 

"Lost?"  returned  her  hideous  friend 
politely.  "Why  should  you  be  lost?  Why 
should  you  not  have  them?" 

Well-known  financiers  frequent  Larue's, 
its  excellent  cuisine  going  far  to  relax  their 
minds  from  their  heavy  responsibilities. 
I  met  a  distinguished  Pole  there,  just  back 
from  an  important  mission  to  his  native 
land. 

The  butter  at  Larue's  is  served  in  a  most 
attractive  way,  in  little  earthenware  shal- 
low pots,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  wooden 
pepper  mill.  Before  I  leave  Paris  I  must 
steal  one  somewhere;  it  would  never  do  to 
buy  one,  and  I  really  need  one. 

Luncheon  at  the  Pre  Catalan 

All  outdoors  calls  you  again  next  day,  a 
gorgeous  Sunday,  and  you  feel  you  must 
lunch  out  at  the  Pre  Catalan  in  the  Bois.  A 
table  is  reserved  over  the  balky  telephone, 
and  you  arrive  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
find  the  room  filled  with  gay  race  goers,  and 
a  soulful  waltz  filling  the  air,  drawn  from  a 
properly  sobbing  violin  by  a  pale,  black- 
haired  bit  of  romantic  youth.  Paris!  It 
grips  you  by  the  throat,  by  the  heart !  You 
long  for  a  hot  romance  of  your  own;  I 
swear  you  do,  even  if  you  are  a  New 
England  schoolteacher  in  a  last  year's  blue- 
serge  suit  and  an  embroidered  muslin  col- 
lar. Some  way  that  romance  has  never 
come  off  yet  in  Paris,  but  I'm  still  sure  it 
will  even  if  I  have  to  groom  my  own  hus- 
band for  it.  It  could  easily  be  done  by  stay- 
ing at  different  hotels  and  wearing  a  new 
colored  hair  or  something. 

No  hors  d'oeuvres;  they  sound  too  rich 
and  oily  this  sparkling  flowery  morning. 
Melon  will  be  just  the  thing;  melon  you 
can  eat  right  down  to  the  rind.  It  doesn't 
look  much,  this  pale-green  smooth-cheeked 
globe,  to  American  eyes;  but  just  dig  into 
its  close  pink  depth  and  you'll  see. 

Real  sole,  done  in  some  mysterious  way, 
lemony  and  buttery  and  rich  and  appetiz- 
ing, follows  the  melon,  and  then  chicken 
drops  apart  for  you  in  a  casserole,  just 
gently  longing  to  be  eaten;  tender  bits  of 
white  with  little  mushrooms,  and  a  gravy 
that  has  been  coaxed  for  hours  at  a  slow 


simmering  heat  into  its  present  state  of  de- 
lectable smoothness.  Have  anything  elie 
you  like— chilled  fruits,  or  ices,  or  stewed 
fruits  smothered  in  cream,  or  perhaps  that 
concoction  of  peaches  in  strawberry  sauce 
with  shredded  almonds  sprinkled  over 
them.  It  is  all  heavenly,  and  a  pointing 
finger  nail  or  a  mispronounced  French  name 
will  bring  it  to  you. 

The  waiters  are  such  a  pleasure  after  olr 
fifty-seven  varieties  in  America.  The  Pari- 
sian will  wail  that  they  have  no  manners 
left,  that  all  is  changed  since  the  war;  but 
I  find  their  manners  entrancing.  Here  is  no 
greasy  Levantine,  working  only  for  his  tip, 
giving  the  minimum  of  service,  with  his 
thumb  in  your  soup,  and  his  false  shirt 
front  dirtily  bulging  from  a  spotty,  greasy 
black  suit.  In  Paris  he  is  a  Frenchman  in 
his  own  land,  with  the  pride  of  many  tradi- 
tions attached  to  his  calling.  He  serves 
you,  so  to  speak,  for  the  fair  name  of 
France;  he  has  learned  his  trade  from  the 
post  of  bus  boy  all  the  way  up,  and  he 
knows  it  and  practices  it  with  care  and 
respect  still,  in  the  best  houses. 


Other  Happy  Haunts 


If  you  care  to  see  what  is  left  of  student 
life,  go  to  the  Cafe  d'Harcourt  in  the  Boul' 
Miche.  The  cooking  is  not  famous,  but  an 
impromptu  entertainment  goes  on  all  the 
time,  which  is  most  diverting.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  amour  about,  that  snuggling 
display  of  affection  that  makes  Paris  an 
easy  or  a  hard  place  for  a  man  to  visit  with 
his  wife,  depending  on  her  loverlike  or 
deadly  restraining  attitude.  She  may  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  transform 
herself  into  a  fascinating  romance  or  she 
may  sit  with  bended  brows  and  pursed  lips, 
judging  and  misjudging.  I  recommend  the 
former  attitude  where  possible. 

You  hear  a  student  chorus  in  the  street: 


Bonsoir,  Monsieur!  Madame! 

Bonsoir,  Monsieur!  Madame! 

Bonsoir,  Monsieur!  Madame! 
Bonsoir. 


This  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  a  rhyth- 
mic singsong  chant,  the  last  two  words,  in 
the  miraculous  French  way,  forming  one 
word,  all  the  syllables  hurled  together  a* 
one  note.  A  string  of  young  fellows  bursts 
into  the  cafe,  their  hands  on  each  other's, 
shoulders,  snaking  round  the  tables,  sing- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  voices;  round  am1 
round  they  go,  and  snake  out  again. 

I  couldn't  begin  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
good  restaurants  in  Paris,  but  no  mention 
of  the  subject  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  such  a  famous  cuisine  as  is  tc 
be  found  at  Henry's;  poulet  en  cocotte  at 
Paillard's;  anything  you  want  at  Voisin's, 
with  its  famous  cellars;  or  Foyot's,  on  the 
other  side,  rendezvous  of  senators  and,  in 
the  old  days,  of  many  a  celebrated  man  oi 
letters. 

If  you  want  to  dine  or  lunch  in  the  open 
air  and  have  not  the  time  to  go  way  out  to 
the  Bois,  stroll  up  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  stop  at  any  one  of  the  delightful  oases 
you  will  see  at  the  right  or  left  of  you. 
Laurent's,  for  instance,  will  be  sure  to  have 
groups  of  beautifully  gowned  women;  or 
you  may  stop  at  Ledoyen's  and  sit  out  on 
the  terrace,  while  the  lights  change  with 
the  adorable  prismatic  mysticism  of  Paris 
'tween  lights.  The  big  beds  of  white  and 
scarlet  geraniums  at  the  left  will  cry  you 
welcome;  the  softly  girring  pigeons  strut- 
ting before  you  waiting  for  crumbs,  these 
will  catch  your  tired  eyes  and  smooth  the 
wrinkles  from  beneath  them.  Don't  looli 
at  the  lady  cashier;  she  looks  too  tired  foi 
words  as  she  sits  with  her  queer  tin  boxes 
of  change  and  tickets  in  front  of  her.  Hei 
only  joy  seems  to  be  scattering  crumbs  tc 
the  few  birds  that  are  sitting  up  late  to- 
night. Hardly  a  murmur  of  Paris  traffic 
will  come  to  you,  only  a  vaguely  disquiet- 
ing rumble  of  big  trams  on  one  side  and 
tearing  taxis  on  the  other. 

At  this  hour  it  seems  as  though  all  Paris 
folded  its  sordid  cares  away,  shook  the  bits 
of  thread  from  its*  work  apron,  dug  the 
day's  grime  from  its  finger  nails,  or  changed 
its  heavy  street  shoes  for  sandals  of  gilt  and 
silver  brocade,  and— heigh  presto!  away  t 
delights,  to  sweet  quiet  meetings  under  (lis 
creet  trees;  to  soothing,  unhurried  strolls, 
arms  entwined,  mouth  meeting  mouth 
when  words  give  place  to  gusts  of  feeling 
You  must,  willy-nilly,  forget  your  own 
(Continued  on  Page  181) 
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Established  l aSS 


SECONDmuD  Savings  Bank 


A  Coinmei-cidl  end  Savings  Bank 
Camxvi.axd  Bntl>Ll  s  S -.000,000 


Miiwai'ki:k, 

Sept.   3,  L920. 


Cyclone  Fence  Company, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 


In  analyzing  the  statements  and 
business  of  industrial  firms  for  bank  loans 
and  for  the  under-writing  of  bond  and  pre- 
ferred stock  issues,  we  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  element  of  property  pro- 
tection fences,  just  as  for  some  time  past 
we  have  recommended  or  insisted  upon 
sprinkler  systems,  fire  insurance  on  plants 
and  life  insurance  on  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  a  concern. 


j  ,", '  "fl 
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PROPERTY  PROTECTION  PAYS 


CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Factories:       Waukegan.  111.        Cleveland.  Ohio        Fort  Worth.  T 


t2r 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DKTROIT 


ROCHESTER 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 
ST.  LOUIS 
OAKLAND 


PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


Look  for  the  "Red  Tag' 
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No  Trouble  to  Star 
Cold  Engines  I] 

WHY  struggle  with  a  balking  cold  engine  this 
winter?  Save  your  temper  and  batteries  by 
quick,  sure  starting  on  the  coldest  mornings. 

Get  a  set  of  Champion  Dependable  Priming 
Plugs.  They  make  speedy  work  of  starting  cold 
engines. 

In  zero  weather,  your  motor  fires  instantly  with 
these  plugs  that  introduce  the  priming  gas  into  the 
cylinders  at  the  one  most  effective  spot.  The  gas 
trickles  down  the  plug  core  and  over  the  sparking 
points,  exactly  where  the  spark  jumps  and  is  hottest. 

All  dealers  sell  Champion  Dependable  Priming 
Plugs.  They  cost  only  $1.50  each.  Get  this  neces- 
sary winter  equipment  today. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  O. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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cares  too;  that  bothersome  old  stock  ex- 
change at  home,  ticking  its  way  into  your 
consciousness  even  at  this  distance;  that 
unsigned  contract  that  seems  so  unsatis- 
factory and  so  binding;  that  stupid  letter 
that  annoyed  you  at  breakfast.  Forget 
them  all;  Paris  is  whispering  and  beckon- 
ing, and  the  goddess  is  in  a  divine  mood 
to-night. 

Shall  we  go  up  to  Montmartre  and  dine 
in  the  fresher  air?  Perhaps  not;  for  the 
fairy  Sacre  Coeur  loses  so  much  allure  as 
you  approach  it,  and  the  food  really  is  more 
soigne  down  among  the  mortals;  we  are 
getting  on,  and  such  things  count.  We 
neither  want  to  have  the  gleaming  white 
veil  torn  from  the  domes  and  towers  that 
enchant  us  by  day  by  their  dazzling  glimpses, 
nor  do  we  want  fleas  about  our  feet,  and 
noisy  youth  assaulting  our  ears  this  evening. 
That  was  for  our  younger  years,  before  we 
began  to  mellow  in  our  tastes. 

You  must  choose  your  companions  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  suffer  such  a  shock  as  my 
poor  mother  did  when  she  took  some  ap- 
parently quite  nice  home  people  to  Foyot's 
at  their  earnest  solicitation,  "as  they  had 
heard  so  much  about  it,"  and  then  trans- 
lated to  the  astonished  waiter,  who  in  spite 
of  all  his  traditions  radiated  contempt,  the 
exact  edition  of  ham  and  eggs  and  big  cups 
of  coffee  that  these  benighted  females  in- 
sisted upon.  How  can  a  person  who  orders 
Lush-league  food  at  Foyot's  in  Paris  catch 
glimpses  of  the  ghosts  in  the  shadows  or 
hear  the  witty  whispering  that  one  fancies 
still  echoes  just  beyond  one's  mortal  ear? 
Out  upon  them  for  flat-footed  provincials ! 
Or,  rather,  let  them  buy  their  picture  post- 
cards and  lace  collars  in  peace,  for  they 
serve  to  point  the  contrast  to  us  canny  ones, 
and  so  we  get  in  an  extra  other-than-thou 
pat  on  the  back  of  our  self-esteem. 

You  must  start  out  early  for  luncheon  if 
you  would  find  a  vacant  place  at  Prunier's 
fish  bar.  If  you  love  the  big  crabs,  the 
lobsters  and  langoustes — the  wonderful  sea 
food  for  which  this  place  is  famous;  if  you 
would  have  all  the  oysters  you  really  want 
for  once — then  get  there  early  and  slip  into 
your  place  just  like  a  regular  man.  You 
might  order  shrimps  and  bread  and  butter 
with  a  glass  of  port;  or  any  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  cooked  sea  beasties  you  can 
recognize  on  the  menu.  If  you  want  more 
room  and  have  more  time,  go  upstairs  and 
spread  out  a  bit.  Linger  over  your  lobster 
Newburg — it  is  worth  it ;  and  there  is  the 
real  thing  in  the  sauce.  Dissect  a  huge 
crab,  more  beautiful  in  its  cooked  death 
than  it  ever  was  in  its  crawly,  leggy  life. 
Wash  it  down  gently  with  something  yellow 
and  smooth,  and  tell  me  if  I  have  deceived 
you  as  to  its  merits. 

Feasting  in  Brittany 

Just  one  digression  from  Paris;  we  shan't 
be  gone  long,  however,  for  we  still  have 
many  delicacies  to  explore.  If  you  want  a 
breath  of  real  iodine-laden  air,  redolent  of 
seaweed,  go  to  the  He  de  Brehat,  off  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  At  the  Hotel  Lucas  you 
will  hear  talk  of  homard  a  l'Americaine. 
Don't  shun  it  as  something  known  and 
American;  order  it,  and  marvel  at  where  it 
got  its  name,  for  I  never  saw  it  in  America. 
The  red  extravagance  lies  before  you,  care- 
fully dissected  and  then  put  together  again. 
Round  him  point  stars  of  fried  bread,  and 
over  all  and  round  all  is  poured  a  thick 
dark  red  sauce,  made,  they  tell  me,  of  the 
pressed  legs  and  chosen  bits  of  the  lobster. 
It  is  hot,  this  sauce,  and  highly  seasoned; 
you  surreptitiously  soak  bits  of  bread  in  it 
when  everything  else  is  over.  It  is  only  a 
prelude,  but  it  is  played  by  a  perfect  or- 
chestra, and  the  best  I  have  ever  had  is 
at  this  hotel.  They  also  have  a  Pommard 
there  that  smells  of  the  sun. 

You  can  make  a  tea  party  in  almost  any 
place  if  you  half  try,  only  sometimes  the 
tea  is  lacking.  At  a  tiny  fishing  place,  for 
example,  on  this  same  coast,  we  were 
ravenous  after  sailing  for  some  hours  in  a 
spanking  breeze.  When  we  landed  picka- 
back on  the  broad  shoulders  of  my  brother, 
because  the  tide  was  way  out,  I  started  out 
to  find  something  to  make  a  party.  Up  a 
hill,  led  by  my  nose,  I  dived  into  a  low  door- 
way, down  two  steps  into  a  mud-floored 
little  shop,  and  saw,  in  a  great  room  at  the 
left,  huge  crusty  brown  loaves  just  from 
the  oven,  their  gashed,  rounded  sides  still 
cracking  from  their  seance  in  the  heat. 

But,  no,  madame  could  not  cut  them,  no 
one  would  buy  a  cut  loaf,  and  as  they  were 
about  the  size  of  a  big  dishpan  I  didn't  care 
to  stagger  along  my  way  under  one  of  them. 


Out  again  and  up  a  sunny,  smelly  alley; 
flowers  tumbling  at  me  over  high  stone 
walls,  fuchsias,  roses,  marguerites,  unknown 
beauties  luxuriating  on  every  side  of  me, 
and  so  into  another  little  place. 

There,  just  out  of  the  oven,  a  small 
crusty  loaf,  brown  and  shiny;  much  crust, 
little  crumb,  but  that  little  warm;  just  the 
thing.  I  brush  aside  a  bit  of  paper  on  the 
counter  accidentally,  and  what  catches  my 
eye?  A  loaf  of  pate  de  foie  gras,  made  at 
Paimpol,  famous  and  creamy.  What  luck! 
Half  a  pound,  please,  and  thank  you  kindly. 
Good  day,  madame ! 

A  rush  back  to  our  rendezvous,  a  tiny 
cafe  and  all-sorts  shop,  where  we  are  well 
known  and  where  our  purchases  range  all 
the  way  from  chocolate  to  heavy  homespun 
flannel  for  dressing  gowns.  Here  we  in- 
veigle the  pretty  girl  into  giving  us  knives, 
butter  and  glasses  of  port,  or  fruit  sirups 
and  siphons. 

I  slice  away  at  the  crisp  crust,  saving 
many  a  ragged  edge  for  myself — carver's 
privilege — and  thickly  pile  on  the  sweet 
butter  and  rich  pate.  Contented  grunts 
from  all  the  party  and  frequently  out- 
stretched paws  attest  the  success  of  the 
chance  combination. 

Back  in  Paris,  teas  are  of  other  and  more 
formal  descriptions.  The  Ritz  garden  is  top 
well  known  for  comment,  and  it  is  only  one 
of  dozens  of  five-o'clock  rendezvous.  The 
little  cakes  are  more  varied  than  ever,  and 
just  double  their  former  price.  You  must 
no  longer  ask  for  Cafe  Viennois;  since  the 
war  it  has  turned  into  Cafe  Liegois;  but  it 
is  as  good  as  ever. 

Duck  at  the  Toured'  Jlrgent 

Last  February  a  restriction  was  reim- 
posed  on  restaurant  keepers,  or  rather  their 
customers;  and  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
every  menu  one  read  that  at  each  repast 
either  a  soup  or  hors  d'ceuvres  might  be 
eaten,  not  both;  one  meat  dish;  and  either 
dessert  orjcheese  or  fruit,  not  all  three.  That 
has  just  been  done  away  with  in  form  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time  in  substance. 

An  innovation  this  summer — and  a  very 
charming  one  they  tell  me — is  to  take  a 
little  steamboat  at  the  Pont  Alexandre  at 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Dinner 
is  served  on  board,  and  you  circle  first  the 
He  de  la  Cite,  with  Notre  Dame  towering 
above  you,  and  then  cruise  gently  up  and 
down  the  almost  deserted  Seine,  dining  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  You  step  off  the 
boat  again  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  a 
most  charming  evening  in  the  fresh  air. 
There  is  an  orchestra,  and  one  dances  on 
the  deck. 

We  have  covered  pretty  nearly  all  the 
meals  except  breakfast,  and  that  every  real 
Parisian  takes  in  bed.  But  if  you  do  not 
care  for  chocolate  and  crisp  rolls  and  solidly 
packed  unsalted  butter,  to  be  consumed 
lying  cozily  among  your  pillows  in  the 
almost  invariably  comfy  French  beds,  why, 
you  may  be  up  and  away  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  hie  you  to  one  of  the 
cafes,  where,  if  the  dew  is  on  the  grass  and 
the  sun  just  benevolently  warming  you 
sufficiently,  you  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  fruit 
and  cafe  au  lait  at  one  of  the  little  tables  on 
the  sidewalk.  You  may  linger  over  it  per- 
haps, and  read  the  daily  witty  article  in 
L'CEuvre,  written  by  De  la  Fouchardiere; 
its  mixture  of  biting  truth,  sarcasm  and 
humor  will  fill  you  anew  with  delight  at 
French  intelligence,  and  it  will  probably 
grow  to  be  a  habit  to  read  his  daily  remarks. 

And  now,  hush!  Hats  off!  We  are  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cher- 
ished ceremonies  of  Paris — a  duck  at  the 
Tour-d' Argent;  you  may  also  call  it 
Frederic's  if  you  like.  It  was  founded  in 
1582,  and  that  date  is  on  the  quaint  stained- 
glass  door  that  divides  the  charming  en- 
trance hall,  with  its  old  dresser  filled  with 
interesting  plates,  its  coral-chintz-covered 
chairs,  its  bits  of  old  brass  and  general  cozy 
air,  from  the  small  but  famous  room  on  the 
left  where  the  devotees  are  gathered. 

Frederic  himself  has  departed  this  life, 
but  the  place  is  the  same;  only  the  chairs 
are  more  attractive  and  in  keeping  with  the 
room,  which  is  almost  like  a  private  dining 
room,  with  good  oil  portraits  on  the  walls 
and  a  silent  ornate  clock  on  the  mantel.  A 
few  tables  are  round  the  walls,  and  the 
center  of  the  room  is  entirely  occupied  by 
three  sacrificial  altars.  At  one  of  them 
stands  a  white-clad  chef,  with  a  silk  peaked 
cap,  from  which  dangles  a  long  white  tassel. 
From  the  time  we  entered,  at  about  seven- 
thirty,  until  we  left,  at  eleven  o'clock,  that 
man  and  his  confrere  at  the  other  table 
basted  a  series  of  little  piles  of  duck  with 


ICY-HOT 

"Built  for  lifetime  Service 


VACUUM 
PRODUCTS 

NOVEMBER  days  are  certainly  ICY-HOT 
days.  In  countless  ways  you  need  an 
ICY-HOT  for  keeping  food  or  drinks  piping 
hot,  ready  to  serve  instantly. 

Keep  hot  chocolate,  tea  or  coffee  hot  in  an 
ICY-HOT  Pitcher  or  Coffee  Pot.  Serve  when 
desired  without  preparation. 

For  the  old  folks  or  in  the  sick  room,  keep  nour- 
ishing broths  or  cooling  drinks  in  an  ICY-HOT. 

In  the  bedroom,  guest  room  or  dining  room 
an  ICY- HOT  Jug  or  Carafe  provides  a  constant 
supply  of  clean,  cold  drinking  water. 

Let  the  ICY- HOT  Lunch  Kit  keep  home- 
packed  lunch  clean  and  fresh  for  school  children 
and  workers  who  carry  lunch. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  suggestions 
on  the  uses  oj  ICY-HOTS  in  your  home 

THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 

DEPT.  F-9.  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Lifetime  Service 


The  inner  glass  bottle  is  thor- 
oughly protected  against  jolts 
and  jars  by  a  heavy  coiled 
spring  and  other  shock  absorb- 
ers, with  ordinary  care  ICY- 
HOTS  will  last  a  lifetime. 
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in  your  grip.  A  Fitall  will  hold  all  of  your  own  toilet  requisites 
just  as  though  made  to  your  order.  Adjustable,  self-locking  straps 
do  the  trick  and,  once  fitted,  need  no  further  attention.  For  all 
travelers,  Fitalls  are  a  wonderful  comfort  and  convenience. 

For  Christmas,  you  could  not  make  a  gift  more  appreciated  or  more 
useful — 'either  empty  or  filled  with  handsome  and  practical  fittings. 

Fitalls  for  men  or  women  can  be  had  in  flexible  leathers  and 
durable  waterproofed  fabrics,  empty  or  fitted,  at  popular  prices. 
At  department  stores,  leather  goods  stores  and  most  drug  stores. 


//  your  dealer  can  't  supply 
this  indispensable  traveling 
necessity,  write  for  our  free 
descriptive  booklet. 


Always  be  sure  to  look  for  the 
"Fitall"  Label 

on  every  kit  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  genuine 
with  all  of  its  exclusive  patented  features. 
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Teach  Him 
Constructive 
Ideas 

THERE  is  no  better  means  of  character 
buildingforyour  boy  than  learningthe 
use  of  fine  tools.  Manual  training  is  men- 
tal training  as  well,  for  it  develops  use- 
fulness, resourcefulness,  ingenuity  and 
creative  ability.  Every 
boy  delights  in  "making 
things."  Start  your  boy 
this  Christmas  with  a 
Millers  Falls  lathe  and 
fret  saw— the  ideal  be- 
ginning for  his  workshop. 

In  the  Millers  Falls 
factory,  up  among  New 
England's  wooded  hills, 
are  a  numberof  "boys"— 
young  men  working  be- 
side their  fathers  with 
contentment  and  pride. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  every 
boy  in  Millers  Falls  tools 
themselves— in  their  ef- 
ficiency of  design,  their 
beautiful  workmanship, 
their  use  and  proper  care. 
Ask  any  mechanic,  carpenter  or  hard- 
ware man  about  braces,  auger  bits,  hand 
and  breast  drills,  mitre  boxes,  vises,  hack 
saws  and  other  boring  and  cutting  tools. 
He  will  say  "Millers  Falls"  every  time, 
for  their  reputation  is  founded  on  over 
half  a  century  of  efficient  usefulness. 
Millers  Falls  Hand  Drill  No.  5  (shown  here) 
can  be  used  for  boring  small  holes  to  exact  size 
in  either  wood  or  metal  without  binding,  gripping 
or  splitting.  It  has  cut  gears  with  steel  pinions 
and  ball  thrust  bearings — 3-jaw  chuck,  cocobola 
handle.  The  handle  contains  eight  drills  from 
1-16"  to  3-16". 

Millers  Falls 
Company 


he  Millers  Falls 
Mechanics  Hand- 
book will  be  sent 
you  for  ten  cents  to 
cover  postage. 


MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


L  MILLERS  FALLS  A 

[  i ! 
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■■LhJv   7'//o  Herkshir 

— the  home  of 
Stdllers  Falh  Took 


red  gravy,  with  a  fudge-beating  rhythm 
reminiscent  of  my  early  years. 

The  mattre  d'hotel  approached  us  for  our 
order. 

Hors  d'eeuvre?  He  was  not  for  them, 
though  we  could  have  them  if  we  liked,  but 
they  were  apt  to  take  the  edge  too  much 
off  one's  appetite  if  we  were  going  to  in- 
dulge in  duck,  yes?  Decidedly,  duck,  yes, 
we  chorused.  Well,  then,  we'll  begin  with 
melon,  and  then  the  famous  croustade  de 
barbue.  The  gentleman  in  black  approved 
of  our  taste,  the  order  went  forth.  The  wine 
gentleman  approaches.  We  consult  him, 
and  he  shrugs  his  way  through  the  less 
expensive  red  wines  down  to  the  bottom 
one  at  ninety  francs  a  bottle.  That  seems  to 
us  to  be  rubbing  it  in  a  bit  for  a  red  wine, 
and  we  skip  back  to  a  more  simple  one, 
thereby  losing  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the 
waiter.  A  trifle  too  much  of  this  atmos- 
phere has  crept  into  the  place:  At  some  of 
the  equally  famous  houses  you  feel  as 
though  you  would  be  as  welcome  to  order 
a  ham  sandwich  and  a  bock  as  the  most 
elaborate  dinner.  That  is  really  my  idea 
of  perfect  service;  here,  however,  the  prices 
are  a  bit  thick,  and  there  is  just  a  trifle  of 
condescension,  quite  out  of  date  in  these 
republican  times. 

However,  the  croustade  is  marvelous.  It 
sits  like  a  puff-ball  au  gratin  in  the  middle 
of  your  plate,  and  you  gently  tear  it  apart 
and  discover  its  hollandaise  heart. 

As  you  are  finishing  it  a  duck,  lightly 
roasted,  is  brought  through  the  swinging 
mirror  door  and  up  to  your  table  for  your 
inspection.  About  an  hour  has  gone  by 
and  you  feel  almost  unequal  to  the  strain 
of  waiting  any  longer  for  it;  but  it  is  our 
own  fault  for  not  ordering  ahead,  and  the 
room  is  full  to-night.  Watch  now,  and  don't 
hurry  me.  The  mattre  d'hotel,  at  one  of  the 
altars,  slices  the  legs  from  the  body  at  one 
fell  slice — bravo!  It's  hard  to  do  that  with 
a  duck — puts  them  on  one  side,  and  then 
slices  the  entire  rest  of  the  flesh  into  a  silver 
platter.  At  one  end  of  the  table  is  a  press  of 
silver,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The 
stripped  carcass,  peppered  and  salted,  is 
next  attacked  with  sharp  scissors  and  snicked 
and  snacked  this  way  and  that,  and  then 
crowded  into  the  upper  pierced  drum  of  the 
press.  A  waiting  silver  sauce  dish  filled  with 
red  liquor  is  then  emptied  over  these  bones, 


and  the  press  is  turned  till  the  juice  runs  out 
of  the  little  lip  at  the  bottom  of  the  press. 
It  must  be  wine,  I  think,  this  red  stuff, 
and  perhaps  currant-jelly  juice;  my  sister 
says  it  has  the  powdered  quack  in  it.  Then 
a  second  dose  of  yellow  sauce  is  passed 
through  the  press,  and  the  last  drop  of 
gravy  is  wrung  from  the  tightly  screwed- 
down  carcass. 

This  sauce  is  then  poured  over  the  sliced 
duck  on  its  silver  platter,  which  is  placed 
over  the  alcohol  lamps,  and'  then  that 
tedious  basting  and  beating  begins  and  con- 
tinues for  about  half  an  hour.  A  card  is 
brought  you  with  the  number  of  your  duck 
written  upon  it;  ours  was  Number  49,046. 

Finally  you  are  served.  And  oh,  it  was 
worth  waiting  f  or !  It  is  quite  indescribable ; 
gamy  and  fascinating  in  flavor.  Pommes 
soufflees  are  served  with  it,  and  for  a  second 
course  they  bring  you  the  legs,  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  served  with  a  good  green  salad. 

I  occasioned  the  waiter  a  grin  of  delight 
by  trying  to  salt  mine  from  an  inverted 
wooden  salt  mill.  Pepper  mills  I  know,  but 
salt  mills  were  new  to  me. 

For  dessert  we  had  peaches  smothered  in 
prepared  cream,  with  hot  caramel  congeal- 
ing over  the  top. 

The  bill  was  a  bit  high;  the  duck,  I  be- 
lieve, used  to  cost  sixty  francs  with  the 
salad  and  potatoes;  now  the  duck  alone  is 
sixty-five  francs,  and  the  salad  and  pota- 
toes are  extra.  But  the  room  is  small,  the 
duck  is  a  wonderful  selling  point,  and  they 
turn  people  away;  so  ducky,  ducky, 
ducky,  come  and  be  killed.  Also,  the  service 
is  good  and  the  napkins  don't  rub  lint  off  in 
your  lap  as  they  annoyingly  do  in  cheaper 
places. 

You  must  order  a  whole  duck,  of  course, 
even  if  you  are  alone,  and  one  infatuated 
friend  of  mine  was  so  haunted  by  this  curi- 
ous flavor  that  he  felt  he  must  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  crime,  and  not  finding  anyone 
to  go  with  him  for  luncheon  on  that  par- 
ticular day  he  went  alone  to  indulge  his 
secret  craving  and  ate  the  whole  duck! 
His  wife  found  him  snoring  on  the  bed  some 
hours  later,  a  perfect  advertisement  of 
contentment  and  repletion. 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  all  be  bilious  if  I  go 
on  any  longer,  so  here's  a  toast  to  the 
Bonne  Cuisine  de  Paris,  and  may  it  lure  me 
back  year  after  year ! 
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Two  Ideas  That  Have  Shaped  American  Industry 

The  Tenth  of  a  Series  on  the  Story  of  Industrial  Justice 


GREAT  Ideas  are  born  only  from  the  struggle 
-and  suffering  of  many  men  through  many 
centuries.  And  a  great  idea  — such  as  the  idea 
that  all  men-are  created  equal- 
is  stronger  than  life  or  death; 
it  can  create  a  new  civilization. 

Here  are  two  great  Ideas 
upon  which  the  American 
Mutual  has  built  its  structure 
of  Industrial  Justice. 

The  Idea  that  the  Employer 
is  responsible  for  the  results  of 
accidents  to  his  employees. 
The  first  dim  foreshadowings 
□f  this  conception  are  found 
in  the  maritime  codes  of  the 
11th  century,  whereby  ship 
owners  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
sailors'  wages  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  regardless  of  accident. 
Today  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion laws  in  nearly  all  our  states 
stipulate  that  the  employer 
must  pay  compensation  to  all 
injured  workmen;  the  benefits 
in  some  cases  continue  through 
life.  Surely  the  bands  have 
been  lifted  from  the  eyes  of 
Justice. 

And  the  other  great  idea  — 
the  Idea  that  men  who  must 
bear  risk  can  band  together  to 
insure  themselves  against  loss. 
In  1696,  in  England,  the  first 
Insurance  Company  was 
formed.  This,  the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  was  a  mutual  company; 
the  members  pooled  their  risks 
and  pooled  their  profits. 

These  two  Ideas  came  to- 
gether when,  in  1887,  the  first 


THE  PRiNCIPL 
FOR  ACQ 


Employers'  Liability  Law  in  America  was  passed,  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  the  American  Mutual 
Liability  Insurance  Company  was  founded,  to  render 

the  fullest  protection  to  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Operat- 
ing on  the  sound  mutual 
principle  it  has  established  this 
notable  record : 

The  American  Mutual  is  the 
oldest,  largest  and  strongest 
mutual  liability  insurance 
company  in  America. 

The  American  Mutual  saves 
the  employer  money— real 
money.  Every  year  for  33  years 
it  has  sent  each  policyholder  a 
check  for  at  least  30%  of  his 
premiu m— f i nal  proof  of 
American  Mutual  efficiency 
and  economy. 

TheAmericanMutualhas  re- 
turned toits  policy  holders  more 
than  $8,000,000.  It  has  a  con- 
tingentfund  of  over$13,000,000 
—  a  bulwark  of  millions  pro- 
tecting the  policyholders. 

It  has  extended  its  service  to 
Automobile  Insurance,  and 
gives  every  policyholder  thor- 
ough protection,  and  the  right 
to  share  in  American  Mutual 
economy.  Each  automobile 
owner  has  received  every  year 
at  least  30%  of  his  premium  as 
a  dividend. 

Do  you  need  insurance,  whether 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Em- 
ployers' Liability,  or  Automobile? 

You  will  learn  how  you  can  save 
hard  cash  by  writing  us  a  note. 


OF  THE  E. 
FIRST  T( 


THE  XI 
SHAPE 


AMERICAN  MUTUAL 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO. 

Charles  E.  Hodges,  President 

Home  Office:  245  State  Street,  Boston  Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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^Hear  Brand 

^reLard  y 


Swift's  "Silverleaf  "  Brand  Pure  Lard 
is  incomparable  for  deep  frying.  It 
holds  an  intense,  even  heat. 

The  instant  the  croquette  drops 
into  the  fat,  brisk  sizzling  and 
bubbling  begin.  On  every  side  of 
the  tiny  oblong  the  frying  starts 
at  once. 


When  just  the  right  brown  has 
been  achieved— out  must  come  the 
croquette.  In  a  flash  it  dries  and  the 
tender  crust  is  as  crisp,  as  delicate 
as  pie  crust. 

Swift's  "Silverleaf "  Brand  Pure  Lard 
comes  in  tins  of  three  sizes,  2,  5, 
and  10  lbs.   Buy  it — use  the  best. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


IT'S  WALNUT  TIME 


DIAMOND  BRAND  WiSSSfS 
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Westclox 


$abyf\<3er> 


Uhe  A/merica 


— the  Westclox  midget 

He's  only  waist-high  alongside  Big 
Ben  but  he  has  scads  of  friends  every- 
where. One  look  and  you'll  want  to  adopt 
him.  Get  acquainted  at  your  dealer's;  see 
how  jauntily  he  wears  that  bright  orange 
and  buff  Westclox  tag. 


Sleep  ^31eter 


Big  Ben's  oldest  brother 

The  America  alarm  is  the  oldest  West- 
clox in  the  line.  It  was  designed  and  put 
out  thirty-five  years  ago  and  is  still  going 
strong.  It  tops  the  sales  record.  A  good- 
looking,  clean-cut,  substantial  clock  at  a 
low  price.  The  Westclox  mark  of  good 
timekeeping  is  on  the  dial. 


— punctual  and  friendly 

Sleep -Meter  elbowed  to  the  front  in 
the  alarm  clock  market  in  a  remarkably 
short  number  of  years.  Good  looks 
helped  a  lot;  but  the  right  construction 
inside  is  the  real  reason.  The  name  West- 
clox, on  the  dial,  always  means  faithful 
timekeeping. 


— just  tell  him  when 

He'll  get  you  up  in  the  world  and  help  you 
meet  the  toughest  kind  of  a  job  with  a  grin. 
Seven  inches  tall  and  every  inch  a  clock  of  his 
word.  Big  Ben,  also,  is  proud  to  wear  that 
Westclox  mark  of  punctuality  on  his  dial  and 
on  the  orange  and  buff  Westclox  tag.  It  means 
he's  built  right  from  the  ground  up  for  faithful 
timekeeping. 


WESTERN   CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,   ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Westclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo- Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co..  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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Number  21 


WHEN  Stephen  was  fully  a  quarter  mile  from 
the  Oakmont  station  he  heard  a  familiar 
sound  which  at  first,  in  the  depths  of  his 
gloom,  he  disregarded,  but  the  sound  kept 
n,  and  multiplied  and  echoed 
ntil  at  last  it  awoke  a  very 
efinite  meaning  in  his  jaded 
rain,  and  he  recognized  it  as  the 
histle  of  the  eight-twelve  local 
cpress.  Instinctively  Stephen 
•ammed  his  straw  hat  on  the 
ack  of  his  head  and  began  to 
in,  but  his  stride  was  broken 
nd  unsteady  because  of  the 
jnflict  among  his  various  emo- 
ons. 

At  the  outset  perhaps  the 
;rongest  of  these  emotions  was 
ismay,  mingled  with  sheer  mor- 
fication.  He  was  unfamiliar 
ith  that  sprightly  epigram 
hich  says  that  punctuality  is 
le  thief  of  time;  indeed,  he 
ould  have  flayed  the  author  as 
man  of  loose  character.  Punc- 
lality  was  one  of  the  credos  of 
tephen's  religion;  he  was  always 
aiting  around  for  life  to  keep 
s  appointments  with  him;  and 
ntil  this  morning  he  had  never 
i  all  his  career  been  forced  to 
in  for  a  train,  nor  had  he  ever 
tissed  a  train  which  he  had 
lanned  to  catch. 

He  was  bitterly  conscious, 
ow,  of  a  clear-cut  paradox:  He 
as  late  because  he  had  overslept 
is  alarm;  and  he  had  overslept 

because  he  had  lain  awake 
iffering,  until  nearly  dawn;  and 
e  had  suffered  because  last  eve- 
ing  a  girl  had  told  him  that  he 
as  a  man  with  a  clockwork  soul, 
he  had  told  him  that  what  he 
ereonally  considered  to  be  his 
reatest  virtues  were  in  reality 
is  chief  defects;  she  had  called 
im  a  human  chronometer,  and 
n plied  that  he  was  something  of 
miser,  and  very  much  of  a  blue- 
:ocking,  and  she  had  virtually 
sked  him  why  he  didn't  transfer 
is  affections  to  somebody  stuffed 
•ith  sawdust.  Stephen  had  lain 
wake  over  this  and  suffered 
bout  it;  not  wholly  on  account 
f  what  Betty  Paget  had  said  to 
irn,  but  partly  because  he  didn't 
now  how  much  of  it  she  meant. 

As  he  ran  on  he  told  himself 
bat  this  was  the  worst  of  Betty 
aget;  she  was  almost  impossible 
3  interpret.  Six  months  ago, 
hen  he  had  first  come  to  live  in 
>akmont,  he  had  regarded  her 
■om  a  distance  and  estimated 
er  as  the  most  fascinating  young 
oman  he  had  ever  seen;  there 
'ere  as  many  sides  to  her  nature 
h  there  are  facets  to  a  beautiful 
iamond;  he  had  envied  those 
ho  were  permitted  to  be  her 
Tends.  In  the  course  of  time, 
hen  he  had  been  honored  by 
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"Betty,  I  Can't  Go  On  Like  This  Jlny  More.    I've  Got  to  Know.    Have  I  Got  a  Chance? 


her  acquaintance,  he  enlarged  that  estimate  and 
thought  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  her 
sex;  for  she  listened  gravely  to  everything  he  said 
and  evidenced  a  deep  respect  for  all  his  views  and 
principles.  Later,  he  had  learned, 
to  his  consternation,  that  she  was 
laughing  at  him.  He  had  gone 
directly  to  her  and  had  it  out 
with  her,  and  she  had  been  very 
contrite  and  pleaded  a  harmless 
disposition;  and  thereafter  she 
had  treated  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  lost  his  heart  to  her.  It 
now  developed  that  she  had 
merely  been  flirting  with  him 
and  that  she  didn't  approve  of 
his  character,  which  was  flawless. 
It  didn't  seem  consistent. 

He  was  positive  that  he  loved 
her  and  he  was  willing  to  do 
almost  anything  in  the  world 
to  improve  his  case,  but  as  he 
pushed  doggedly  forward  he  told 
himself  that  if  he  missed  the 
train  it  would  be  entirely  her 
fault.  He  also  claimed  that  he 
didn't  give  a  continental  whether 
he  missed  it  or  not.  It  was  most 
undignified  to  sprint  for  a  train, 
anyway,  and  especially  on  a  hot 
and  sticky  July  morning. 

There  was  still  another  factor 
of  the  situation,  and  it  was  this — 
that  half  a  dozen  years  ago 
Stephen  had  been  a  middle- 
distance  runner  of  considerable 
merit.  In  his  room  at  the  Oak- 
mont Inn  he  kept  a  pint  of 
medals  in  his  upper  bureau 
drawer,  and  the  finest  of  these 
trophies  was  his  prize  for  win- 
ning the  Conference  quarter,  in 
forty-nine  seconds  flat.  Ahead 
of  him,  now,  there  was  a  straight- 
away path  to  the  station,  and 
moreover  the  sidewalk  was  made 
.  of  close-packed  cinders.  Stephen 
was  always  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition,  and  he  knew  that  even 
with  his  clothes  on  he  could  cer- 
tainly cover  the  ground  in  less 
than  a  minute  and  preserve  his 
sacred  routine.  The  effort,  how- 
ever, would  just  as  certainly  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  personal 
discomfort  and  require  him  to 
abandon  temporarily  his  whole 
supply  of  dignity.  While  he  was 
struggling  with  the  problem  the 
whistle  of  the  eight-twelve  came 
once  more  to  his  ears,  as  though 
in  challenge. 

Ambition  seized  him,  and  he 
lengthened  his  stride  and  went 
flying  down  the  straightaway  as 
though  the  best  of  the  Conference 
sprinters  were  on  his  heels  again. 
His  gloom  was  washed  away 
by  the  exhilaration  of  speed;  he 
could  see,  far  ahead  of  him,  the 
local  express  just  coming  to  a 
standstill;  he  experienced  a  thrill 
of  triumph  to  perceive  that  he 
should  win  his  race  regardless  of 
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the  girl  who,  by  indicting  him  for 
his  precious  habits,  had  nearly 
caused  him  to  break  one  of  them 
involuntarily.  His  chin  went  up  a 
little;  he  gathered  himself  for  a 
whirlwind  finish;  and  at  that  pre- 
cise instant,  when  he  was  still  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  lower  platform, 
Stephen's  hat  blew  off. 

In  a  twinkling  all  his  purposes  were 
confused.  To  arrive  hot  and  breathless 
at  the  station  was  a  commuter's  priv- 
ilege, but  to  arrive  with  neither  breath 
nor  hat  was  ridiculous,  and  Stephen 
hated  ridicule  almost  as  much  as  he 
hated  tardiness.  He  wavered,  and  he 
knew  that  by  wavering  he  had  lost  the 
eight-twelve.  His  gloom  returned  in 
volume,  accompanied  by  a  dismal 
sense  of  failure,  and  Stephen  slowed 
down  gradually,  so  as  not  to  pull  a 
tendon. 

As  he  sneaked  back  to  retrieve  his 
hat  he  hoped  fervently  that  there  had 
been  no  spectators  to  mark  his  sacrifice 
of  schedule  and  dignity,  both.  Then 
as  he  became  aware  of  his  state  of  com- 
plete deliquescence  he  began  to  hope 
that  no  one  would  approach  him  too 
closely  until  he  had  returned  to  the  inn 
for  at  least  a  fresh  collar  and,  if 
possible,  another  cold  bath  and  an 
entire  change  of  linen .  These  ardent 
desires,  however,  were  choked  to 
death  when  he  perceived  on  a  neigh- 
boring lawn  the  portly  figure  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Hamlin,  who  waved  his 
hand  jocosely,  and  called  out  to 
Stephen  across  the  hedge:  "Well- 
sort  of  got  left  for  once,  didn't 
you?" 

Stephen  gave  him  a  sickly  smile,  but 
thought  of  nothing  appropriate  to  say. 
Some  men,  like  all  women,  are  mentally 
dependent  upon  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  Stephen  was  proving  that  he 
belonged  in  this  class.  He  was  the  sort 
of  man  to  whom  a  breach  of  etiquette  or 
of  convention  was  quite  as  serious  as  a 
misdemeanor,  and  he  had  never  before 
presented  himself  in  public  except  as  a 
living  definition  of  the  word  "immacu- 
late." He  continued  to  melt  visibly,  and  to  favor 
Mr.  Hamlin  with  that  sickly  smile;  he  was  un- 
able to  frame  an  answering  sentence. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin  with  indulgence,  "it 
only  goes  to  show  you're  human,  after  all,  just 
like  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  wouldn't  have  run 
that  fast  on  a  hot  day  like  this,  not  if  it  was 
for  the  last  train  bound  to  glory.  It's  ninety- 
four  in  the  shade,  right  on  my  piazza.  I 
wouldn't  have  run  that  fast  for  anything." 

Stephen,  gazing  over  the  hedge,  was 
impelled  to  make  a  very  personal  com- 
ment upon  these  remarks,  for  Mr.  Hamlin 
wasn't  a  particularly  tall  man,  and  he 
weighed  perhaps  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  net.  But  it  so  happened  that  Stephen  owned  a  trade 
magazine  devoted  to  the  export  industry,  and  that  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  that  sold  him  his  paper. 
It  also  happened  that  Mrs.  Hamlm  was  the  self-appointed 
but  nevertheless  the  de  facto  social  government  of  Oak- 
mont,  and  that  she  was  an  old  friend  and  a  confidante 
of  Miss  Betty  Paget.  Stephen  caressed  his  wilted  collar 
and  mastered  his  temper  and  attempted  to  capitalize  the 
situation. 

"When  I  owe  anybody  as  much  money  as  I  do  Hamlin 
&  Co.,"  he  said,  "I  like  to  get  to  the  office  before  nine 
o'clock.  Ten  years  from  now  maybe  I'll  meet  you  on  the 
Bankers'  Special." 

For  all  his  bulk  Mr.  Hamlin  was  as  cool  and  placid  as 
any  proverbial  cucumber,  so  that  his  air  of  indulgence  was 
particularly  maddening. 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  could  take  it  now  if  you  wanted  to, 
Benedict.  Don't  tell  me  a  man  with  your  habits  hasn't 
salted  away  a  nice  little  pile  somewhere."  His  grin  broad- 
ened. "And  if  you  think  you've  got  to  hustle  like  that  on 
my  account-  why,  don't  do  it.  It  makes  me  hot  just  to 
look  at  you.  I'd  rather  give  you  an  extension  of  time  any 
day."  .  . 

"  I  may  need  it,"  said  Stephen,  and  moved  off  with  imi- 
tation nonchalance.  He  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  next  train  was  due  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  The  next  after  that  wasn't  due  for  thirty  minutes 
more.  Briefly  he  debated  whether  to  return  to  the  inn  or 
to  continue  or.  to  town  and  stop  ai  the  first  haberdawier'B 
for  replacements.  The  former  course  would  snatch  another 
hour  from  the  already  crippled  morning;  the  latter  would 


attract  a  certain  amount  of  undesirable  publicity  en 

route. 

Behind  him  a  pleasant  voice  sang  out  his  name. 
The  voice  belonged  to  Charlie  Coolidge,  a  young  vice 
president  of  Stephen's  bank;  he  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vice  president  because 
he  could  say  "No"  in  more  different 
ways  and  with  more  diplomacy  than 
anyone  of  his  age 
in  banking  cir-i 
cles.  Incidentally 
he  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  younger 
Gakmont. 

"  Well,"hesaid 
cheerfully,  "this 
marks  another 
epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  thriv- 
ing community ! 
What's  the  mat- 
ter, Stephen— missed  your 
train?" 

Stephen  looked  at  him.  A 
solid  encyclopedia  of  mean- 
ing was  in  that  look;  it  con- 
tained a  wealth  of  short, 
simple  nouns  and  of  ornate, 
double-barreled  adjectives; 
it  was  Stephen's  tacit  ar- 
raignment of  a  man  who 
could  see  anything  funny 
in  such  an  obvious  occur- 
rence. 

"Yes— by  an  eyelash,"  he 
said. 

Coolidge  was  unharmed  by 
the  arraignment;  in  fact,  he 
was  unconscious  of  it. 

"  Pretty  luxuriant  eyelash, 
seems  to  me." 

Stephen 
fumbled  for  an 
apt  rejoinder,  and 


er- 
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Twice  He  Leaned  Perilously  Through 
the  Door  and  Bribed  the  Chauffeur 
to  Disregard  the  Speed  Laws 


finally  chose  to 
repeat  himself. 

"Well,  when 
I've  got  a  five- 
thousand-dollar 
note  discounted  at 
the  Urban  Trust  I 
sort  of  like  to  be  at 
the  office  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. You'll  notice 
I'm  not  so  anxious 
about  getting 

home."  , 

"I've  noticed  it,"  said  Coolidge.  "You  must  work 
about  three  nights  a  week,  don't  you?  That's  too  much." 

"  Too  much  for  what?  "  demanded  Stephen  belligerently. 

"Too  much  for  anybody  in  this  sort  of  weather.  Well, 
are  you  going  in  on  the  eight-thirty-six?  " 

Stephen  hesitated,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  finally 
made  up  his  mind.  Publicity  had  sought  and  found  him, 
and  he  might  as  well  swallow  a  little  more  of  it  and  save 
the  extra  hour. 

"Yes,  I  guess  so."  He  endeavored  to  switch  the  conver- 
sation. '"  I'm  coming  in  to  see  you  on  business  one  of  these 

day8-" 

"  Fine.  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  And  by  the  way,  that 
reminds  me- 1  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  your  per- 
sonal account,  Stephen.  Why  don't  we  get  that  as  well 
as  your  company's  account?  We're  pretty  good  people, 
aren't  we?" 


"Why,  yes,  but  " 

"  And  it  strikes  me  that  your  personal  account  might  be 
a  good  deal  more  profitable  to  us  than  the  other  one."  He 
eyed  Stephen  with  deep  wisdom.  "Lord!  If  I  had  the 
strength  of  character  to  live  the  way  you  do  I'd  save  ninety 
per  cent  of  my  salary.  Well— go  on  and  pile  up  the  shekeli 
while  the  shekeling  is  good;  but  we  want  to  have  yoi» 
personal  account,  Stephen,  and  I  think  you  owe  it  to  us. 
Think  it  over." 

A  fraction  of  Stephen's  poise  returned  to  him,  for  he  was 
always  secretly  amused  and  flattered  by  the  local  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  an  independent  income.  It  was  geneif 
ally  known  that  his  business  didn't  amount  to  much,  b 
it  was  also  generally  known  that  when  he  had  bought 
he  had  paid  cash  for  it,  and  that  the  cash  had  come  to  hi 
from  the  estate  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  prospero 
manufacturer. 

What  Oakmont  didn't  know  was  that  Stephen  had 
received  a  legacy  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  after  buying  his  magazine  for  thirty  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  feed  it  the  other  forty-five  in  order  to  preserve  its 
life.  But  he  dressed  meticulously,  practiced  a  rigid  econ- 
omy of  time  and  effort,  spent  never  a  penny  that  didn'i 
advertise  the  spending,  consulted  no  man  about  his  in  " 
mate  affairs,  mentioned  his  business  seldom  and  boasti 
not  at  all;  so  that  in  consequence  he  had  acquired  t 
rating  that  invariably  goes  with  just  such  behavior.  In 
individual  bank  account  he  carried  perhaps  a  thousa 
dollars,  and  it  was  for  precisely  this  reason  that  he  kept 
individual  account  away  from  Coolidge's  bank. 

"All  right,  I'll  think  it  over,"  he  said. 

At  the  station  he  moodily  bought  his  newspaper  a 
turned  as  usual  to  the  editorial  page,  but  Coolidge,  sta 
ing  at  his  elbow,  wouldn't  leave  him  in  peace. 

"Seen  this  new  play  of  Lucile  Cartwright's  yet?" 

"Umph!"  said  Stephen. 

"She  certainly's  a  corker,  isn't  she?  I  took  Betty  Pa; 
Monday  night.  But  the  play's  rotten.  It's  a  good  idi 
but  it's  rottenly  done.   They  thought  it  would  run 
summer,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  can.  It's  too  talky.  S 
she's  a  wonder.  That's  what  she  is— a  wonder.  Don't  yi 
think  so?  " 

"Umph!"  said  Stephen,  and  kept  his  eyes  glued  to 
paragraph  about  next  year's  income  tax.   From  time  t> 
time  he  wriggled,  as  in  the  trenches. 

"I  had  a  chance  to  meet  her  last  year— that  was  i; 
Detroit.  Somebody  gave  her  a  tea  and  I  had  an  invitatior 
but  just  at  the  last  minute  I  had  to  jump  back  here.  F' 
like  to  meet  her  sometime.  They  say  she's  a  mighty  nic 
girl  too.  Not  stagy  a  bit." 

"Umph!"  said  Stephen,  with  one  eye  out  for  the  eight 
thirty-six  regulars,  who  were  straggling  along  the  pla 
form. 

As  they  saw  Stephen  waiting  there  and  trying  to  seei 
aloof  they  joyously  fell  upon  the  fragments  of  his  repute 

tion. 

"Hello,  Stephen.  What's  the  matter— missed  yoi 
train?" 

"Why,  Benedict,  I  didn't  know  you'd  retired  fro: 

business." 

"  Hello,  Stephen.  Go  home  and  go  to  bed.  To-morrow 
trains  aren't  running  yet." 

"  Oh,  Benedict,  here's  an  ad  that  ought  to  interest  yoi 
It's  headed  Why  Perspire?  " 

"Say,  old  man,  would  you  mind  doing  it  regular 
You  went  past  my  house  so  fast  you  kicked  up  the 
cool  breeze  we've  had  this  week." 

Stephen  gave  them  a  feeble  smirk,  which  was  inten 
to  show  them  that  his  soul  was  above  such  badinage 

"  Here  she  comes !  Don't  get  excited,  Steve,  old  boy, 
see  you  on." 

"  Yes,  for  Pete's  sake,  don't  let  Benedict  get  left  again 
"  Run,  Stephen !  You  can  just  make  her !  I'll  hold  y$ 

hat." 

Ordinarily  Stephen  rode  in  the  foremost  coach,  becauj 
this  naturally  left  him  a  shorter  walk  at  the  other  end 
the  line;  but  this  morning  he  deliberately  swung  abo; 
the  rear  car,  because  his  tormentors  were  all  going  f orwa 
He  tramped  stolidly  down  the  aisle,  paused  at  the  first 
cant  place,  and  without  so  much  as  a  glance  for  the  wo: 
who  sat  by  the  window  he  slumped  down  beside  her,  a: 
shielded  himself  with  his  newspaper,  fully  unfolded. 

Beside  him  he  heard  a  smothered  little  laugh.  "W 
Stephen!" 

It  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  universe  he  wan 
to  meet. 

In  his  immediate  reaction  Stephen  only  confirmed 
discovery  of  last  night;  namely,  that  love,  like  the  Gj 
Stream,  has  a  double  current,  hot  and  cold.   But  ' 
inward  chill  of  last  night  had  been  increased  by  the  eve 
of  this  morning,  and  it  was  further  complicated  by 
physical  sensations,  which  were  the  exact  opposite 
frigid.    His  cheeks  glowed  with  embarrassment  at;- 
same  time  that  his  spirit  congealed  within  him.  Invol 
tarily  he  put  his  hand  to  his  withered  collar. 

«'  Why— why,  I  didn't  see  you  get  on,"  he  stammer* 
One  of  her  most  devastating  accomplishments  was  » 
ability  to  convey  by  her  voice  and  by  her  eyes  two  utter 
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fferent  impressions.  She  offered  him  now  his  choice  of 
le  sweetest  sympathy  and  of  wicked  banter. 
"What's  the  matter,  Stephen?    Did  you  miss  your 
ain?" 

As  the  camel  was  eventually  beaten  to  its  knees  by  one 
raw  too  many,  so  was  Stephen's  patience  broken  by  the 
me  question  repeated  once  too  often. 
"Yes,  I  did,"  he  snapped.  "And  I  don't  give  a  whoop 
ho  knows  it  either!" 

Miss  Paget  had  begun  a  playful  smile,  but  she  instantly 
nceled  it.  The  tone  of  her  next  remark  was  a  distinct 
proof. 

"You're  too  sensitive,  Stephen." 

Stephen's  mouth  was  a  straight  line,  and  his  eyes  were 

surgent. 

"Well,  maybe  I  am.  But  you  and  everybody  else  in 
ikmont  seem  to  think  you  can  make  all  kinds  of  a  fool 
it  of  me  while  I  just  sit  still  and  bear  it.  Well,  you're 
istaken.  I've  had  enough  of  it.  I'm  sick  of  it.  If  I  were 
ie  of  these  sanctimonious  gospel  sharks  with  a  washable 
lite  necktie  and  a  face  you  could  fit  into  a  churn,  maybe 
:ould  understand  it.  But  I  can't  read  your  mind;  I  have 
judge  by  what  you  say.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  you 
m't  like  me  the  way  I  am,  but  you  might  like  me  if  I  were 
mebody  else.  All  right;  let  it  go  at  that." 
He  wriggled  unobtrusively,  and  avoided  the  back  of  the 
i-plush  seat. 

Miss  Paget  shook  her  head,  and  her  intonation  was 
ghtly  pathetic,  as  though  it  grieved  her  to  be  misjudged. 
"  That  isn't  what  I  said.  I  couldn't  possibly  have  said  it, 
cause  I  don't  think  it.  I  said  you  let  the  clock  and  the 
lendar  and  the  conventions  run  you,  Stephen — and  you 
'  too.  I  saw  you  on  the  platform  when  they  were  jollying 
u.  Didn't  that  tell  you  whether  I'm  right  or  not?" 
He  ignored  the  question  and  went  on  with  the  recital 
his  wrongs. 

"And  you  said  I'm  too  methodical,  and  too  literal,  and 
a  puritanical;  and  you  as  much  as  called  me  a  tightwad." 
"Oh,  Stephen!" 
"Well,  didn't  you?" 

She  lowered  her  eyes.  "  What  makes  you  so  angry,  then, 
it  isn't  true?" 

Stephen  shook  himself.  "Angry?  I'm  not  angry.  I'm 
rfectly  calm.   I'm  as  calm  as  anybody.   But  when  you 


talk  the  way  you  did  last  night  you  simply  show  that  you 
don't  know  me  half  as  well  as  you  think  you  do." 

There  was  a  glint  of  mischief  in  her  eyes,  and  she  allowed 
Stephen  to  espy  it. 

"You're  not  trying  to  tell  me  you've  been  deceiving  us 
all  these  months?  You're  not  a  gay  Lothario  in  disguise, 
are  you,  Stephen?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said  sharply,  "I  think  you'd 
like  me  better  if  I  were." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  conceded  with  the  utmost 
candor,  "  I  probably  should.  Even  if  it  made  me  take  back 
every  word  I  said  last  night  and  eat  each  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately, without  any  sugar.  Because  then  at  least  I'd  know 
you've  got  some  sentiment  in  you  and  not  just  the  ma- 
chinery to  keep  you  going." 

There  was  passion  in  his  eyes,  but  she  pretended  not  to 
see  it.  After  a  moment  he  used  the  newspaper  as  an  excuse 
to  remove  his  attention.  And,  delicately,  so  as  not  to 
transmit  any  hint  of  his  discomfort,  he  endeavored  to  draw 
away  from  his  spine. 

"Up  to  yesterday,"  he  said,  subdued,  "I  was  pretty 
blind.  I  admit  it.  I'm  not  used  to  having  women  play 
horse  with  me.  I  took  you  seriously;  I  thought  you'd  do 
the  same  with  me.  And  every  time  you  fooled  me  I 
thought  that  would  be  the  last  time;  I  thought  you'd  at 
least  return  the  compliment  I  paid  you.  It  was  silly,  of 
course;  I  should  have  known  better.  But  I'm  not  blind 
any  more.  Oh,  I  knew  you  flirted  with  everybody.  I'd 
seen  you  enough  with  Charlie  Coolidge  and  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  but  I — oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter  now." 

And  in  the  succeeding  instant  he  lifted  his  head  hope- 
fully. 

The  most  accomplished  flirt  in  Oakmont  gazed  with 
deep  innocence  at  the  most  gullible  man  in  the  world. 

"  You  can  be  cruel,  can't  you?  What  I  actually  said  was 
that  I  wished  you  could  be  more  like  other  men— speak 
the  same  language,  do  what  they  do,  act  as  though  you 
enjoyed  life.  Could  anything  be  more  sincere  than  that?  " 

Stephen  began  to  backslide.  "  Is  that  all?  " 

"Isn't  that  enough?" 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  "  You  want  me  to  be  more  like — 
well,  Charlie  Coolidge,  for  example?" 

She  was  looking  at  him  from  under  her  lashes,  and 
Stephen,  like  many  a  better  man  before  him,  allowed  his 


judgment,  his  intuitions  and  his  common  sense  to  be  out- 
voted by  a  minority  element,  which  was  pure  delusion. 
He  possessed  her  hand  and  squeezed  it  violently.  This 
act  was  in  the  nature  of  an  apology  and  a  vow  combined. 

"Why,  Stephen  — you  devil!"  she  whispered. 

"I'll  show  you,"  he  promised.  "I  tell  you,  you  don't 
know  me!  What  are  you  doing  in  town,  Betty?" 

"Just  shopping." 

Stephen  delayed  for  only  a  second  and  then  he  threw 
custom  and  principle  into  the  discard. 

"If  you'll  wait  while  I  stop  a  few  minutes  at  a  haber- 
dasher's I'll  take  you  over  in  a  taxicab." 

She  gave  him  a  glance  that  nearly  killed  him. 

"You're  making  a  good  beginning,  Stephen." 

"  If  you  think  the  beginning  is  good,  wait  till  you  see  the 
finish,"  he  said  resolutely. 

// 

BEHOLD  Stephen,  then,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later, 
arriving  at  his  neglected  office.  Long  since,  his  mood 
of  recklessness  had  dropped  away  from  him.  To  be  sure, 
Miss  Paget  had  appreciated  his  care  of  her,  and  she  had 
thanked  him  prettily,  but  Stephen  had  been  too  nervous 
to  absorb  the  blessing.  His  brain  had  twitched  with  im- 
patience for  its  usual  routine  fodder;  and,  besides,  during 
the  side  trip  to  the  shopping  district  Miss  Paget  had  been 
thinking  primarily  of  bargains  and  not  of  Stephen. 

As  he  hurried  past  the  switchboard  operator  he  heard 
her  saying  that  she  had  thought  he  must  be  ill  or  some- 
thing. Stephen  frowned  and  went  on  to  his  private  sanc- 
tum, where  his  secretary  was  fidgeting  at  a  desk.  She 
sprang  up  to  greet  him. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Benedict!  I'm  so  relieved!  I  was  sure  there 

was  a  wreck  on  the  railroad.  You  never  " 

"Anybody  call  up?"  inquired  Stephen  shortly. 
"Nobody  important.    But  when  half  past  nine  came, 
and  then  ten  o'clock,  and  still  you  didn't  — — -" 
"Anybody  waiting?" 

His  secretary  appraised  his  tone  and  became  self-effacing. 
"One.  He's  been  here  all  the  morning." 
Stephen  was  pawing  over  his  mail.  "What's  he  want?" 
"He  wouldn't  tell  me.  He  said  it's  a  personal  matter." 
"Humph!"  said  Stephen.  "Insurance  solicitor!  He'll 
have  to  wait."    He  selected  a  letter  from  the  pile  and 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 


Suddenly  Stephen's  Heart  Turned  Over,  for  He  Saw  That  Her  Right  Hand  Hung  Idly  by  Her  Side,  While  Coolidge' s  Left  Hung  Idly  by  His  Side 
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A SMALL  group  of  men,  chosen  by  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Third  or  Communist  Inter- 
Li  national,  which  had  its  sessions  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  last  July  and  August,  is 
prepared  to  make  a  bid  for  greater  world  power  than  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  or  any  of  his  historic 
forerunners  in  the  domain  of  world  conquest. 

To  this  group,  constituting  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International  and  having  its  headquarters 
in  Moscow,  extraordinary  powers  have  been  delegated  by 
the  last  congress.  The  aims  which  these  men  are  to  pursue 
and  the  methods  which  they  are  to  employ  have  been  set 
forth  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  clarity  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  resolutions  of  the  congress. 

These  men,  officially  fifteen  in  number,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  the  general  staff  of  the  world  revolution.  Their 
committee  is  to  be  the  coordinating  and  directing  center  of 
the  communist  activities  the  world  over.  In  every  country 
of  the  earth,  every  individual  and  group  working  openly 
or  secretly  for  the  cause  of  communism  must  take  orders 
from  this  executive  committee,  obey  those  orders  im- 
plicitly and  unqualifiedly,  and  look  to  the  committee  as 
the  master  and  the  last  court  of  appeal. 

Taken  individually  or  even  as  a  group,  these  men  do  not 
represent  outstanding  figures.  Were  they  to  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merit,  they  would  deserve 
very  little  attention.  None  of  them  is  a  person  of  unusual 
ability.  None  of  them  is  even  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
his  own  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  Russian 
representatives,  whose  claim  to  prominence  in  their  coun- 
try rests  upon  the  foundation  of  tragic  historic  accident — 
namely,  certain  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  a  foun- 
dation similar  to  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
power  of  the  whole  committee  and  the  International  back 
of  it. 

And  yet  the  Communist  International  and  its  executive 
committee  represent  to-day  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  a 
power  before  which  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Western 
Europe  stand  in  confusion  and  almost  in  awe,  while  many 
of  the  enlightened  leaders  of  socialist  and  radical  thought 
humble  themselves  before  it.  This  power,  which  is  already 
wielded  by  the  Moscow  International,  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  its  leaders  are  ready  to  make  a  bid  for  much  greater 
power,  rests  principally  upon  one  positive  and  two  nega- 
tive elements  of  strength. 

Three  Elements  of  Strength 

THE  first  element  of  their  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  behind  them,  under  their  complete  control,  the 
vast  resources  of  Russia.  They  can  draw  upon  the  immense 
natural  Wealth  of  the  major  portion  of  what  was  formerly 
one-seventh  of  the  earth's  surface  and  upon  what  remains 
of  Russia's  economic  equipment.  The  teeming  millions  of 
Russia's  population  are  hostile  to  them,  but  are  lashed  into 
obedience  by  the  harshest  methods  of  terror  and  crushing 
discipline  that  civilization  has  ever  known.  Through  the 
application  of  the  same  methods,  only  raised — if  such  a 
thing  is  possible — to  an  even  higher  degree  of  ruthlessness, 
the  leaders  in  Moscow  have  created  the  Red  army,  a  fight- 
ing machine  held  in  leash  like  a  ferocious  mastiff.  In  their 
power  Russia  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  and  has 
merely  become  a  powerful  base  of  the  world  revolution. 
In  their  hands  Moscow  has  ceased  to  represent  Russia  and 
has  become  the  storm  center  of  this  rapidly  gathering 
hurricane  of  destruction. 

The  other  two  elements  of  their  strength  are  negative, 
because  they  represent  primarily  their  opponents'  weak- 
ness. The  first  of  these  is  the  lack  of  unity  among  the 
great  democratic  nations  of  the  world,  which  had  made 
their  war  effort  so  mighty  and  the  disappearance  of  which 
makes  their  peace  efforts  so  weak  and  ineffective.  The 
second  is  the  general  slackening  of  moral  and  intellectual 
fiber  which  exists  in  every  country  as  a  reaction  against 
the  strain  of  the  war. 

A  determined  group,  arrogant  and  daring,  backed  and 
inspired  with  confidence  by  its  success  in  Russia,  can 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  these  temporary  weaknesses. 
Especially  are  the  chances  of  such  a  group  good,  since  its 
appeal  is  to  the  destructive  rather  than  the  constructive 
nature  of  man.  Each  nation  faces  grave  difficulties  as  it 
passes  through  the  period  of  convalescence  from  the  war 
fever.  Insidious  and  skillful  propaganda  of  the  kind  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Moscow  International  are  past 
masters  can  easily  turn  the  masses  into  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  the  path  of  destruction.  Let  the  masses  lose 
confidence  in  everything  there  is,  let  them  turn  upon 
civilization  itself  and  begin  to  demolish  its  very  founda- 
tions, and  before  long  we  shall  have  Russia's  experience 
repeated  on  a  world  scale,  all  the  ties  that  hold  civilized 
life  together  broken  asunder  in  the  orgy  of  destruction, 
the  orgy  itself  soon  over  and  the  masses  awakening  from 


their  frenzy  merely  to  find  themselves  already  in  the  grip  of 
an  iron  discipline  imposed  by  the  determined  group  which 
alone  had  not  lost  its  head  during  the  orgy. 

And  then  what?  Oppression  always  breeds  rebellion. 
And  rebellion  in  conditions  of  hatred  and  persistently 
stimulated  enmity,  suppressed  and  suddenly  breaking 
loose,  can  result  in  nothing  but  utter  chaos. 

The  edifice  of  civilization  is  the  work  of  centuries,  the 
toil  of  countless  and  nameless  generations.  Its  destruction 
and  the  diversion  of  the  materials  and  forces  thus  released 
to  purposes  that  are  more  than  problematic  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  ease,  provided  there  is  sufficient  daring  or 
sufficient  madness. 

The  Communist  International  came  into  existence  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  a  strenuous  time  for  the 
whole  world,  when  in  the  press  of  other  problems  there  was 
an  almost  universal  tendency  to  push  the  question  of 
Russia  and  of  the  rising  tide  of  communism  or  Bolshevism 
into  the  background.  The  peace  conference  in  Paris  was 
making  its  attempts  to  adjust  the  questions  raised  by  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  socialist  parties, 
which  had  supported  their  governments  during  the  war, 
met  for  a  conference  in  Bern,  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
their  international  organization,  known  as  the  Second  or 
Socialist  International,  and  shattered  by  the  war. 

Maxim  Gorky's  Analysis 

THE  formation  of  the  Third  or  Communist  Interna- 
tional was  a  challenge  to  both  Paris  and  Bern.  In 
their  proclamation,  calling  the  first  congress  of  the  new 
International,  issued  on  February  24,  1919,  the  leaders  in 
Moscow  described  the  world  situations  as  follows: 

The  revolutions  in  Russia,  Germany  and  the  countries  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  brought  the 
possibility  of  a  world  revolution  close  to  a  realization. 
This  world  revolution,  however,  was  threatened  from  two 
directions.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  danger  and  possi- 
bility of  its  being  stifled  by  the  association  of  capitalistic 
states,  which  are  organizing  for  a  struggle  against  this 
revolution  under  the  hypocritical  standard  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  In  the  second  place,  attempts  were  being  made 
by  the  social-traitor  parties  to  make  up  their  differences, 
to  amnesty  each  other,  and  then  help  their  governments 
and  their  bourgeoisie  to  deceive  again  the  working  class. 

The  communist  leaders  in  Moscow  proposed  then  to 
fight  the  Allies  and  the  League  of  Nations  by  means  of  a 
world  revolution,  which  would  destroy  the  capitalistic 
states  and  establish  in  their  place  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  At  the  same  time  Moscow  proposed  to  make 
every  effort  to  break  up  the  Second  International  and  to 
obtain  control  over  the  parties  of  which  it  was  made  up. 

What  the  communist  leaders  were  then  trying  to  do, 
and  still  hope  to  do,  was  never  expressed  so  well  as  in  the 
following  lines,  written  by  Maxim  Gorky  in  analyzing  the 
psychology  of  Bolshevism  and  of  its  leader,  Lenine: 

The  working  class  cannot  but  understand  that  Lenine 
is  merely  trying  to  perform  a  certain  experiment  upon  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  the  working  class;  that  he  is  merely 
trying  to  bring  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  prole- 
tariat to  the  last  degree  of  strain,  and  then  see  what  would 
happen.  And  Lenine,  of  course,  is  not  an  all-powerful 
magician  but  a  cold-blooded  trickster  who  cares  nothing 
for  the  life  or  the  honor  of  the  proletariat.  The  workmen 
of  Russia  should  not  permit  adventurers  and  madmen  to 
pile  upon  the  head  of  the  proletariat  shameful,  senseless 
and  bloody  crimes,  for  which  the  price  will  be  paid  not  by 
Lenine  but  by  the  proletariat  itself. 

The  first  year  following  the  creation  of  the  Communist 
International  at  the  Moscow  Congress  of  March,  1919, 
did  not  bring  any  startling  developments.  In  Russia  it 
was  a  year  of  the  acutest  stage  of  the  civil  war,  in  which 
four  anti-Bolshevist  movements,  mishandled  both  by 
their  Russian  leaders  and  by  their  Allied  supporters, 
collapsed  one  after  another.  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  countries  and  colonial  territories  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  persistent  propaganda  was  carried  on  under  many 
and  various  guises.  The  preparatory  work  for  a  world 
revolution  was  proceeding  ceaselessly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  soviet  govern- 
ment found  itself  face  to  face  with  difficulties  of  very 
serious  nature  in  the  domain  of  Russia's  economic  life. 
Russia's  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  finance — every 
branch  of  the  country's  national  economy  is  admittedly 
disorganized.  The  communist  leaders  realize  that  their 
power  cannot  continue  long  unless  the  bases  of  economic 
life  are  reconstructed  at  least  to  some  degree.   And  so  at 


the  beginning  of  the  year  they  began  to  be 
all  their  energies  toward  Russia's  internal  e 
nomic  reconstruction.  The  world  revolution 
becoming  a  long-drawn-out  process.  In 
meantime  it  was  most  important  for  the  communist  lead 
to  preserve  their  own  power  in  Russia  in  order  to  have 
powerful  base  for  operations. 

But  the  war  with  Poland  interrupted  this  and  intr 
duced  a  new  element  into  the  work  and  the  outlook  of 
leaders  of  communism.  The  startling  success  of  the  sovi 
forces  during  the  second  stage  of  the  war,  following 
brief  triumph  of  Marshal  Pilsudski's  offensive  int< 
Ukraine,  brought  two  important  revelations  to  the  leader 
at  Moscow.  In  the  first  place,  the  Allied  coalition  and  tb 
League  of  Nations  suddenly  proved  to  be  powerless.  The; 
could  do  very  little  toward  saving  Poland.  If  Polani 
finally  succeeded  in  turning  her  defeat  into  a  partial  vie 
tory,  it  was  because  the  Red  army  repeated  the  psycho 
logically  strategic  blunder  made  by  Pilsudski— that  o 
marching  so  far  into  the  enemy's  country  as  to  cause  ther 
an  outburst  of  patriotism  based  upon  outraged  nations 
feeling.  The  second  revelation  to  Moscow  was  the  sudde: 
possibility  of  a  rapid  advance  of  the  world  revolution. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  gigantic  plan  back  of  th 
military  movements  of  the  Red  army  in  Poland.  The  su( 
cesses  of  the  Red  army,  backed  by  necessary  propagandf 
were  intended  to  sweep  Poland  into  the  fold  of  communistr 
A  provisional  Polish  communist  government  was  alread 
designated.  With  Poland  sovietized,  it  was  expected  tha 
Germany  and  Italy  would  follow  suit;  and  this  woul 
sweep  the  states  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empii 
and  of  the  Balkans  also  into  the  grasp  of  communist) 
Then  all  the  forces  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  woul 
be  turned  against  France.  The  French  workmen  wei 
even  warned  that  it  was  immaterial  for  the  masters  of  tl 
Communist  International  whether  they  marched  wit 
German  troops  against  France  or  with  French  troo] 
against  Germany,  provided  the  object  of  the  expedition  ws 
the  establishment  of  communism.  England  could  1 
threatened  both  at  the  metropolis,  that  is,  on  the  island 
and  through  the  colonies  and  the  dependencies.  Tl 
United  States  would  then  remain  isolated,  but  sure 
scarcely  a  match  for  the  combined  and  coordinated  fore 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Plans  Delayed  But  Not  Abandoned 

AT  THE  time  when  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Thi 
xl  International  held  its  sessions  in  the  latter  part  of  Ju 
and  the  beginning  of  August  the  Red  army  was  still  vi  J 
torious  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  reporting  the  work  of  t 
congress  to  the  Petrograd  soviet,  Nicholas  Bukharin, 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commun 
International,  summarized  in  the  following  sentence  tJ 
possibilities  which  the  communist  leaders  saw  openi 
before  them: 

"Our  Red  army  will  march  forward  to  new  conques 
and  the  Western  proletariat  will  march  with  it,  cleari 
the  way  for  it  in  the  struggle  with  the  world  imperialisn 

The  reverses  which  the  Red  army  suffered  in  Poland  ha 
delayed  the  execution  of  these  ambitious  plans,  but  tl' 
have  not  by  any  means  obviated  the  possibility  of  th' 
being  carried  out.  For  after  all,  military  movements  H 
but  outward  manifestations.  The  World  War  has  demc 
strated  conclusively  that  the  victory  is  prepared  a  1 
assured  not  so  much  on  the  battle  front  as  far  behind  \'- 
enemy's  lines,  by  means  of  skillfully  conducted  pro]- 
ganda.  The  Red  army  still  exists;  the  organization  tb 
brought  it  into  being  and  directs  it  is  still  active.  Wl 
it  may  still  do  even  on  the  battlefield  is  problematic.  1- 
negotiations  for  peace,  even  if  temporarily  success), 
would  be  no  more  than  temporary  arrangements — si 
both  sides  know  it.  For  the  communist  leaders  are  n-1 
apparently  convinced  that  a  continuous  process  of 
world  revolution  is  possible  only  if  it  becomes  an  extensi 
of  the  Russian  process  through  physical  contiguity.  Wh- 
ever  moves  Moscow  makes  in  the  West,  Poland  is  her  ft 
step. 

The  Second  Congress  of  the  Third  International  marli 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  epoch  and  a  new  line  of  p- 
cedure  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  International  is  concernl. 
The  First  Congress  spoke  of  unity  of  action  and  cobrdi  - 
tion  of  effort  as  desirable;  the  Second  Congress  has  mie 
it  imperative.  The  First  Congress  called  for  action  by  t/ 
group,  isolated  or  not;  the  Second  Congress  wants  oy 
strictly  coordinated  and  subordinated  action,  under  unifl 
and  centralized  control  and  direction.  The  First  CongpS 
worked  in  the  hope  of  convincing  the  working  classes* 
the  world  that  they  should  follow  the  standards  ot  cv* 
munism;  the  Second  Congress  is  prepared  to  compel  tl  0 
to  fall  in  line  for  this.  The  First  Congress  hoped,  as  ie 
outlook  for  the  immediate  future,  to  establish  commu ''t 
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authority  in  some  countries  and  obtain  a  kind  of  alli- 
ance of  such  communist  countries;  the  Second  Congress 
lav*s  plans  for  world  power,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  possible 
alliance  but  on  the  basis  of  a  world  communist  state. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Third  International  has  laid  the  strategic  plans  necessary 
for  action,  and  has  also  designated  a  general  staff  of  the 
world  revolution,  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
strategic  plans.  These  plans,  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  congress,  indicate  the  direction  which  this  latest  bid 
for  world  power  intends  to  follow. 

What  are  these  strategic  plans  of  the  Moscow  Commu- 
nist International? 

In  order  to  understand  them  clearly  we  must  examine, 
first  of  all,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Communist 
International  bases  its  work.  This  foundation  is  the  com- 
munist analysis  of  the  world  situation  at  the  present  time. 
In  terms  of  this  analysis  the  Communist  International 
shapes  its  policies  and  determines  the  points  of  attack. 

Some  Misleading  Computations 

THE  communist  analysis  of  the  world  situation  was 
given  to  the  congress  at  Moscow  by  Nikolai  Lenine,  the 
undisputed  leader  of  world  communism,  in  a  very  long 
and  loosely  constructed  speech.  Lenine  sees  as  the  central 
feature  or  even  the  basis  of  the  international  situation  the 
rapid  growth  of  imperialism — that  is,  of  domination, 
political  and  economic,  exercised  by  the  so-called  Great 
Powers  outside  of  their  national  boundaries.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  economic  phase  of  this  world  imperialism, 
being  an  outgrowth  of  the  whole  capitalistic  system,  that 
constitutes,  according  to  Lenine,  the  very  essence  of  the 
present-day  condition  of  the  world. 

Internally — that  is,  within  each  particular  country — 
capitalistic  imperialism  expresses  itself  in  the  growth  of 
monopoly,  which  rapidly  displaces  free  competition. 
Sources  of  wealth  and  means  of  production  rapidly  be- 
come the  property  of  comparatively  small  groups  of  capi- 
talists, particularly  the  bankers,  who  control  them  for 
personal  aggrandizement  and  profit.  But  capitalism  is  not 
content  with  this  internal  monopoly.    It  seeks  sources  of 


profit  outside  of  its  own  country.  It  becomes  imperial- 
istic par  excellence.  Externally — that  is,  outside  the  na- 
tional boundaries  of  the  Great  Powers  — imperialism  finds 
expression  in  the  development  of  the  colonial  policy. 

Lenine  calculates  that  thirty  years  ago  the  population 
of  all  the  colonies  controlled  by  the  six  Great  Powers  was 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion.  On  the  eve  of  the 
World  War,  in  1914,  the  population  of  the  colonies  was 
already  six  hundred  million.  To  this  number  Lenine  adds 
also  the  population  of  Persia,  Turkey  and  China,  which 
he  considers  as  already  fallen  at  that  period  into  a  semi- 
colonial  condition,  and  gets  a  total  colonial  and  semicolonial 
population  of  about  one  billion.  The  outstanding  result 
of  the  World  War  has  been  a  redistribution  of  the  colonial 
and  semicolonial  lands  from  the  point  of  view  of  ownership 
and  control,  and  the  reduction  of  countries  which  were 
formerly  economically  independent  to  conditions  of 
economic  dependence  closely  approximating  those  of 
semicolonial  countries.  Into  this  last  class  Lenine  puts 
particularly  Russia,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions,  and  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  with  a  total  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus  to  the  figure  of  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  population  already  noted  he  adds  another  quarter 
of  a  billion,  and  gets  a  total  of  one  and  one-quarter  billion 
as  the  population  of  countries  totally  or  partially  depend- 
ent economically  upon  the  Great  Powers. 

Of  the  countries  which  have  profited  by  the  war  and 
which  now  control  this  colonial  and  semicolonial  popula- 
tion Lenine  mentions  particularly  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  one  hundred  million;  Japan,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  million;  and  England,  with  a  population  of 
fifty  million.  To  these  three  he  adds  the  several  less  im- 
portant countries.  On  the  basis  of  this  calculation  he 
computes  the  total  population  of  the  controlling  Great 
Powers  as  one  quarter  of  a  billion. 

Thus  Lenine  conceives  of  the  world  as  being  divided 
substantially  into  two  parts:  One  and*  a  quarter  billion 
people  economically  exploited  and  controlled  by  a  quarter 
of  a  billion.  Within  the  controlling  quarter  of  a  billion  he 
finds  small  groups  controlling  and  exploiting  the  rest. 
This  state  of  affairs  results  in  a  series  of  fundamental 


contradictions  inherent  in  capitalism  and  imperialism, 
which  must  lead  to  revolutions;  and  also  in  a  series  of 
similarly  fundamental  contradictions  in  the  labor  move- 
ment that  does  not  follow  the  revolutionary  methods, 
contradictions  which  lead  to  a  bitter  struggle  of  com- 
munism against  reformist  evolutionary  socialism.  Some 
of  the  contradictions  in  the  first  case,  particularly  glaring 
at  the  present  time,  are  the  increase  of  national  indebted- 
ness, economic  disorganization  due  to  lack  of  correspond- 
ence between  wages  and  prices,  the  depreciation  of  money, 
and  so  on. 

What  Lenine  Fears  Most  of  Jill 

IT  IS  doubtful  whether  this  whole  analysis  of  Lenine 
would  stand  the  test  of  even  a  superficial  scientific  criti- 
cism or,  for  that  matter,  of  a  plain  examination  in  the  light 
of  commonly  known  facts;  and  no  doubt  Lenine  himself 
knows  that  he  is  inaccurate  in  the  presentation  of  facts  and 
unscientific  in  his  deductions.  But  he  wants  his  analysis 
for  a  definite  purpose,  and  that  purpose  he  achieves.  He 
wants  to  prove  that  the  methods  of  disposing  of  these 
manifest  difficulties  as  applied  by  people  of  noncommunist 
political  and  economic  ilk  are  inadequate.  In  proving  this 
he  first  of  all  directs  a  diatribe  against  Wilsonism.  Judg- 
ing by  the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacks  what  Wilson 
stood  for  at  his  best  and  what  Lenine  now  calls  an  illusion, 
it  is  this  Wilsonism,  this  liberalism  based  upon  justice  and 
fair  play,  that  Lenine  fears  most  of  all  as  an  antidote  for 
his  communism.  But  Wilsonism,  so  Lenine  assures  us, 
has  been  swept  into  the  scrap  heap  and  no  longer  counts. 
The  League  of  Nations,  which  had  been  brought  forward 
as  a  solution  of  the  world's  ills,  according  to  his  view,  no 
longer  has  anything  to  stand  on.  And  by  its  obvious  failure 
it  merely  serves  as  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  all  means  short  of  those  preached  by  the  communists, 
and  consequently  as  the  best  agitator  for  Bolshevism. 

And  the  conclusion  which  Lenine  wishes  drawn  from 
all  this,  and  which  he  himself  draws,  is  that  since  the  exist- 
ing system  has  failed  to  dispose  of  the  contradictions  which 
are  inherent  in  it  the  whole  system  must  be  swept  away 
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"Somewhere,  and  Soon,  I'll  Find  You  Again."  Said  the  Boy 


WHEN  my  friend  Percival  Goring  said  good-by 
to  me  and  to  Paula  Ostuni  on  the  steps 
outside  the  Hotel  Dandolo  at  Venice  before 
jumping  into  his  gondola  I  saw  that  the  boy  was 
absurdly  overcome  by  emotion.  It  was  not  grief  at 
parting  with  me,  needless  to  say,  though  I  was  his  friend. 

He  just  shook  my  hand  in  his  airy  Oxford  way,  and  said, 
"So  long,  old  man."  And  then  he  turned  to  the  girl, 
blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  took  her  hand— a 
pretty  hand,  as  I  had  often  noticed,  because  one's  eyes 
were  drawn  to  it  by  the  clustered  diamonds  of  her  rings — 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  said  in  Italian,  "A  rivederci, 
madonna." 

Those  words  were  commonplace  enough,  a  formal  an 
revoir,  but  they  were  spoken  with  an  immense  boyish 
tenderness  and  infinite  regret  for  this  parting,  which  I  had 
arranged  by  a  kind  of  treachery — he  would  have  thought 
it  that  had  he  known — so  that  he  should  be  taken  away 
from  this  girl,  the  wife  of  Count  Ostuni,  who  was  also  my 
friend. 

"I  hope  to  see  you  soon  again,"  she  answered  in  Eng- 
lish, and  then  laughed  a  little  as  though  at  some  secret  joke. 

I  think  that  laughter  hurt  him,  and  I  saw  by  the  look  in 
his  eyes  that  he  was  surprised  because  she  showed  no 
touch  of  grief  at  his  going.  I  was  glad  of  it,  and  thought, 
"The  minx  is  not  so  bad  as  I  supposed.  Perhaps  she  did 
not  lead  him  on  so  fast  as  I  imagined." 

"Somewhere,  and  soon,  I'll  find  you  again,"  said  the 
boy.  "As  soon  as  my^mother  is  better  " 

He  did  not  know  that  I  had  written  to  his  mother,  say- 
ing, "Make  some  reason  why  Percival  should  go  home 
quickly.  I  am  afraid  of  trouble  here." 

She  had  given  the  reason  of  ill  health,  which  was  true 
enough,  dear  lady,  because  she  was  always  ailing.  She 
had  been  very  quick  to  take  my  hint,  and  her  telegram 
had  come  to  this  Venetian  hotel  in  less  than  two  days  after 
the  receipt  of  my  message,  which  was  fast,  as  Italian  wires 
were  working  then. 

"Pronto!"  said  the  gondolier,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his 
long  oar  sent  his  boat  gliding  out  of  the  narrow  canal  by 
the  side  of  our  hotel  to  the  broad  sunlit  water  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  many  gondolas  lay  in  waiting  by  the  landing 
stage,  with  their  slim  black  bodies  and  steel  prows  shim- 
mering in  the  glare  of  light. 

The  Italian  girl  and  I,  standing  above  the  wet  steps  in 
the  shadowy  coolness  of  our  waterway  below  the  high 
blank  walls  of  two  gray  old  palaces— in  the  sixteenth 
century  our  hotel  had  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  pal- 
aces of  this  republic  on  the  sea— watched  Goring's  boat 
shoot  out  into  the  sunlight,  saw  how  the  white  jacket  of 
the  gondolier  caught  the  first  splash  of  that  noonday  glare, 
and  how  Goring's  panama  hat  was  touched  by  it  before 
he  took  it  off  and  waved. 

The  Countess  Ostuni,  reckless  of  hotel  porters,  hotel 
guests  and  of  me,  put  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  her  lips  and 
blew  kisses  with  them  to  that  boy  in  the  boat,  that  English 
boy  on  whom  I  had  promised  his  mother  to  keep  an  eye. 
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He  saw  her  message  with  those  white  finger  tips,  and  I  think 
he  was  tempted  instantly  to  come  back.  I  saw  him  rise 
from  his  seat  and  put  his  hand  on  the  gondolier's  arm  with 
an  eager  imperative  gesture.  The  gondola  swung  round 
a  little,  but  then,  after  a  kind  of  hesitation,  answered 
another  stroke  of  the  blade,  and  disappeared  from  our 
view  round  the  corner  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

The  Italian  girl  turned  to  me  full-faced,  and  I  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  which  she  did  not  try  to  hide. 
But  she  was  in  no  melting  mood.  She  spoke  to  me  with  a 
harshness  of  tone  which  was  startling  because  often  I  had 
admired  the  sweetness  and  music  of  her  voice. 

"You  are  glad  he  is  gone!  You  are  much  relieved  in 
your  stupid,  suspicious  mind !  You  are  too  old,  perhaps, 
to  understand  a  youthful  friendship." 

"Not  very  old,  countess,"  I  said,  "but  old  enough  to 
know  that  between  an  emotional  boy  and  a  young  married 
woman  friendship  sometimes  leads  to  tragedy." 

She  laughed,  with  a  quick  pretty  hunch  of  the  shoulders, 
graceful  as  neat  in  all  her  movements,  whatever  she  did. 
"You  are  very  English !" 
"And  you,"  I  answered,  "very  Italian!" 
"Italian  women  have  quick  wits.    I  saw  quickly  that 
you  disliked  me  very  much.  That  amused  me !  I  shall  be 
more  amused  when  Percival  comes  back  and  you  are 
frightened  again." 

"He  is  going  straight  through  to  England,"  I  told  her, 
and  at  those  words  she  made  a  funny  face  at  me — she  was 
a  merry  beauty,  I  must  admit — and  said  in  a  mysterious 
and  teasing  way,  "I  wonder!  You  know  your  old  proverb, 

'  There's  many  a  cup  'twixt  lip  and  '  How  does  it  go?  " 

"Not  quite  like  that,"  I  laughed.  "But  in  half  an  hour 
young  Goring  will  be  in  the  train  to  Paris." 

I  was  wrong.  In  half  an  hour  young  Goring  was  back 
again  at  the  hotel.  I  was  leaning  out  of  my  bedroom  win- 
dow on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel  Dandolo,  listening  to  the 
band  on  the  American  battleship  lying  out  there  in  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  watching  the  coming  and  going  of 
gondolas  from  the  landing  stage  and  the  ceaseless  proces- 
sion along  the  quay  side  of  Venetian  girls  in  their  long 
black  shawls,  barefooted  boys,  dandy  Italian  officers, 
American  sailor  boys,  monks  and  nuns,  merchants  and 
laborers,  beggars  and  cripples  passing  across  the  little 
stone  bridge  whose  old  stones  have  been  hollowed  by  the 
footsteps  of  three  hundred  years  of  Venetian  life. 

I  was  not  thinking  of  that  human  picture  below  me, 
though  I  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  notice  a  kind  of  sullen 
look  on  some  of  the  faces  of  the  Italian  workmen  who 
passed,  and  the  hostile  deliberate  way  in  which  a  huge 
fellow  spat  on  the  stones  as  he  passed  the  hotel.  I  was 
thinking  of  young  Goring,  with  an  immense  sense  of  relief 
that  he  had  gone. 


During  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  been  far  too 
much  with  Paula  Ostuni.    I  had  introduced  them 
in  the  tea  lounge,  that  wonderful  room  downstairs, 
with  its  marble  pillars  and  painted  walls  and  star- 
spangled  ceiling  and  portraits  of  doges,  cardinals 
and  princes  who  once  had  moved  across  these  polished 
boards.  They  had  talked  two  minutes  together,  and  then 
young  Goring  had  said,  "It's  a  pity  to  waste  the  music! 
Won't  you  dance?"  She  had  given  him  her  arms,  and  I 
had  watched  them  making  their  way  rhythmically  through 
the  little  crowd  of  dancers  who,  between  four  and  six,  made 
a  cosmopolitan  throng  in  this  room,  beyond  the  tea  tables. 

A  strange  crowd — of  Italian  profiteers  and  their  women,' 
Italian  actresses  and  dancing  girls,  officers  of  the  Bersa-* 
glieri  and  Carabinieri,  with  English  tourists,  abashed 
sometimes  by  the  startling  frocks  of  the  Italian  ladies, 
American  naval  officers  out  for  fun  with  their  nurses  of  the, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  with  lady  friends  of  a  more  expensive  kind, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Greeks  and  Israelites  and  Germans 
waiting  at  Venice  a  few  days  before  going  eastward  or 
westward. 

Young  Goring  and  the  Countess  Ostuni  were  certainly 
the  prettiest  couple  there.  The  boy  was  as  good  a  type  as 
any  that  comes  from  an  English  public  school,  fine  and 
tall  and  clean  in  line — youth,  as  a  sculptor  sees  it  in  his 
mind's  eye.  The  girl  was  a  match  for  him,  but  utterly  un- 
English  with  her  black  hair  and  eyes  and  ripe  lips  and  full 
white  throat.  Certainly  she  was  beautiful  and  enticing. 
She  had  laughing,  rather  catlike  eyes  and  a  wonderful 
grace  of  body  which  does  not  belong  as  a  rule  to  English 
girls.  I  remember  that  afternoon  she  wore  a  dress  of  gold- 
embroidered  silk,  with  an  old-gold  fringe,  which  was  the 
fashion  at  that  time — the  fringe,  I  mean.  It  was  very  low 
at  the  neck  and  not,  I  must  admit,  very  low  below  the 
knee,  but  she  was  a  slim  and  girlish  creature  who  looked 
well  in  such  a  frock. 

Goring  and  she  danced  together  then  for  the  first  time; 
and  many  times  afterward,  as  though  they  had  been  di- 
vinely matched.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  them,  a  per- 
fect melody  of  rhythmic  movement.  A  pleasure,  though 
even  at  that  first  time  I  was  startled  by  some  look  on  the 
boy's  face,  as  though  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the  seventh 
heaven.  Afterward,  when  other  people  noticed  how  ofter, 
they  danced  together,  and  how  utterly  oblivious  of  all  but 
their  own  words  and  looks  they  were,  I  was  worried.  More 
worried  when  they  went  out  at  night  for  long  gondola  rides 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  when  Goring  came  back  with  an 
excited  look  and  shining  eyes.  Count  Ostuni  was  in  Rome 
then,  before  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  Minister  ol 
Commerce,  after  a  storm  of  popular  fury,  and  he  only 
came  to  Venice  three  days  before  to-day,  when  Goring 
left  for  England. 

"Thank  heaven  the  child  has  gone  to  England!"  I  sai' 
aloud,  and  at  that  very  minute  there  was  a  sharp  knocl 
at  my  door,  and  in  the  child  came,  flushed  and  troubled.  | 
"Good  heavens!"  I  exclaimed.  "Why  have  you  com1 
back?" 
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"An  extraordinarily  foolish  thing  has  hap- 
pened," he  answered  in  his  quiet  way.  "Some- 
body has  pinched  my  passport.  I  swear  I  had 
t  in  my  pocket  half  an  hour  before  I  left.  At 
the  station  I  felt  for  it,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  hadn't  gone!  Of  course 
:hey  wouldn't  let  me  on  the  train. 
Without  a  passport  one  can't  move  a 
yrard  these  days.  What's  to  be  done?  " 

"Find  the  thief,"  I  told  him.  "I 
■inow  who  it  is." 

"You  know?"  He  was  astounded 
it  that. 

"Paula  Ostuni,"  I  said  quietly. 
'I've  no  doubt  about  it.  She  played 
:he  pickpocket,  the  little  devil,  so 
:hat  you  should  miss  your  train." 

Percival  Goring  glared  at  me  angrily 
'or  a  moment,  and  then  laughed. 

"What  extraordinary  notions  you 
io  have!  If  there  were  a  murder 
:ommitted  in  this  hotel  you  would 
:hink  Paula  had  a  hand  in  it.  You're 
nfernally  prejudiced  against  her — for 
some  unknown  reason." 

"I  haven't  told  you  my  reason,"  I 
inswered,  "but  I  think  you  guess  it." 

His  face  flushed  instantly,  and  he 
vent  over  to  the  window  and  stood 
:here,  talking,  with  his  back  to  me, 
vhile  he  stared  out  at  the  canal  and 
ied  knots  in  the  window  cord. 

"You  guess  wrong.  You've  got  an 
dea  that  I  want  to  run  away  with 
Paula  or  do  some  fool's  trick  like  that. 
\s  a  matter  of  fact  that's  all  rot.   There's  a  splen- 
iid  friendship  between  us,  and  she's  the  most  won- 
ierful  girl  I've  ever  known,  and  I'll  be  as  miserable 
is  hell  if  I  can't  see  her  pretty  often.  But  nothing  more 
than  that." 

I  followed  him  across  the  room  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "I'm  almost  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  and  anyhow  I've  promised  your  mother  to  keep  an 
;ye  on  you.  That  gives  me  the  right  to  say  things  which 
sound  like  cheek  otherwise.  What  I  want  to  say  is  just 
this:  You  don't  know  your  own  strength  or  your  own 
weakness — wlien  temptation  will  find  the  weak  spot  in 
pour  armor.  No  fellow  does  at  your  age.  Some  fellows 
learn  by  tragic  experience.    I  want  to  save  you  that 


tragedy.  That  girl  Paula  has  no  more 
morality  than  a  kitten.  Anyhow,  she's 
an  Italian,  with  a  different  code  from 
us.  And  even  if  she  were  a  saint— 
which  she  isn't— she's  too  pretty  and 
too  passionate  to  be  safe  company  for 
a  boy  like  you  or  a  man  like  me.  My 
advice,  old  lad,  is,  cut  and  run  before 
the  fat's  in  the  fire." 

He  shook  my  hand  off  his  shoulder 
savagely. 

"Rot!  You  belong  to  the  older 
generation.  You  were  taught  to  be 
afraid  of  women— that  cut-and-run 
policy  of  a  dirty  old  Puritanism  which 
sees  no  innocence  in  friendship  between 
men  and  women.  We've  got  beyond 
that.  We're  more  healthy.  Paula  and 
I  could  be  on  a  desert  island  and  be 
good  pals— and  nothing  more." 

What  can  one  say  to 
words  like  that?  Just 
nothing  at  all.  That  re- 
mark about  the  older 
generation  was  some- 
thing of  a  body  blow,  and 
this  boy's  calm  assurance 
of  superior  wisdom,  due 
to  having  been  born  some 
years  later  in  the  world's 
history,  was  beyond 
argument,  as  youth  is 
always  beyondargument, 
and  beyond  warning,  and 
always  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  life, 
which  makes  human  ex- 
perience, the  wisdom  of 
the  old,  a  million  tragic 
lessons  of  the  past,  inca- 
pable of  transmission. 
"Anyhow,  Paula  has  got  your  passport,"  I  said.  "You 
had  better  hurry  up  and  get  it  from  her  or  you  will  lose  the 
evening  train." 

He  denied  utterly  that  Paula  Ostuni  could  be  capable 
of  such  a  trick  knowing  that  his  mother  was  ill  and  needed 
him.  But  I  saw,  or  think  I  saw,  that  my  definite  assertion 
caused  him  some  uneasiness,  and  that,  according  to  the 
way  of  youth,  the  thought  that  the  girl  should  have 
pinched  his  passport  to  keep  him  back  was  not  unpleasing, 


"I  am  Here,    Do  Your 
Killing  Quickly  '» 


in  spite  of  his  anxiety  about  his  mother.  It  showed  her 
desire  for  his  company.  Poor  kid!  Still,  as  he  repeated, 
the  idea  was  absurd ! 

I  am  certain  it  was  true,  all  the  same,  because  of  the 
wicked  little  smile  the  girl  gave  me  across  the  boy's  shoulder 
as  they  went  dancing  again  in  that  room  which  I  had  come 
to  hate  in  spite  of  its  Renaissance  beauty,  and  because 
Percival's  passport  was  discovered  tucked  down  the  back 
of  the  sofa  where  they  had  been  sitting  before  his  false 
start  for  Paris. 

She  found  it  by  accident,  with  a  very  natural  air  of 
surprise,  and  cried  out  with  a  ripple  of  laughter,  "How 
careless  you  are,  Percival!" 

It  was  found  in  time  for  him  to  have  caught  the  night 
train,  but  by  that  time  all  of  us  in  the  hotel,  and  Paula 
Ostuni,  knew  that  there  would  be  no  night  train,  because 
Venice  had  joined  the  railway  strike,  which  had  been 
spasmodic  in  Italy  for  several  weeks. 

The  news  had  been  telephoned  through  to  the  hall 
porter  from  Cook's  office  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mark's 
Square,  and  had  caused  consternation  among  the  little 
crowd  of  people  who  were  already  having  their  luggage 
put  into  the  gondolas  and  had  already  said  good-by  to 
friends  in  the  great  hall. 

An  American  business  man  said,  "For  the  love  of  Mike! 
And  they  call  this  darned  country  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion!" 

A  rich  Greek  family,  on  their  way  to  Liverpool,  stood 
disconsolate  among  their  hand  baggage,  and  the  father 
abused  the  hotel  manager  for  not  letting  them  know  be- 
fore. I  noticed  that  two  of  the  waiters  laughed  to  each 
other,  as  though  vastly  amused  by  the  inconvenience  to 
people  who  did  not  give  them  tips,  according  to  the  new 
rule  placarded  in  the  rooms  and  in  the  lifts:  "Le  Mance 
sono  assolutamente  vietati."  Afterward  I  saw  some  of  these 
fellows  whispering  together. 

It  was  Count  Ostuni  who  gave  me  a  more  serious  view 
of  the  matter  than  I  had  first  taken.  He  touched  me  on 
the  arm  as  I  stood  in  the  hall,  and  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you.  Let's  find  a  quiet  corner." 

We  found  two  of  the  big  low  leather  chairs  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  by  the  high  stone  chimney  piece  sculptured 
with  the  arms  of  the  Dandoli,  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  minstrels'  gallery  below  the  pointed  arches  where  the 
orchestra  was  playing  after  dinner.  Up  there  in  the  open 
galleries  which  looked  down  into  this  central  hall  were 
groups  of  people  who  had  just  dined  and  were  sitting  on  the 
balustrades  or  leaning  over  them,  watching  the  scene  be- 
low, and  chatting  to  each  other  and  smoking  cigarettes. 
(Continued  on  Page  86) 
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Looking  Jlcross  Lake  Rachel  

I HAVE  been  a  hunting  and  fishing  guide  for  forty-five 
years.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight  I  am  still  working  at 
my  trade.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a  hike  across  the 
meadows  I  had  to  stop  to  let  a  young  infantry  lieutenant 
have  a  half  hour's  rest.  Yes,  and  though  it  is  not  true, 
some  fellow  has  been  spreading  gossip  in  our  little  fishing 
village  that  I  am  about  to  get  married  again. 

The  fact  that  I  have  lived  to  be  active  at  sixty-eight  is 
not  all  due  to  my  strong  constitution,  though.  Luck  has 
played  a  big  part.  I  have  had  dealings  with  many  fool 
folks  in  my  time,  and  I  dare  say  I  have  had  more  narrow 
escapes  from  accident  than  the  average  soldier  had  during 
the  war.  Incidentally  I  tried  my  best  to  get  in  that  war 
just  to  see  what  it  was  like,  but  the  best  they  would  let 
me  do  was  build  speed  boats  and  do  the  woodwork  on 
airplanes.  I  thought  a  right  smart  about  that  medical 
officer  who  turned  me  down  on  account  of  age  when  I 


walked  the  legs  off  that  lieutenant  the 
other  day. 

As  I  say,  just  plain  luck  has  saved 
me.  In  forty-eight  years  my  only 
hurts  have  been  a  case  of  lockjaw  due 
to  a  gun  exploding  in  my  hands  and 
the  loss  of  part  of  my  shin  bone  when 
an  excited  duck  shooter  blew  a  hole 
through  the  bottom  of  my  gunning 
skiff  back  in  the  nineties. 

I  never  was  really  reckless,  but  I 
am  getting  more  and  more  careful 
every  year.  I'd  like  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred.  Nowadays  I  can  size  up 
these  scatterbrained  sportsmen  the 
moment  I  see  them  coming  to  my 
dock,  and  I  refuse  to  take  them  out. 
Even  at  that  I  sometimes  make  a  slip. 

Two  months  ago  two  young  men, 
recommended  by  an  old  hunting 
friend  in  New  York,  came  down  to 
the  marshes  for  plover  and  yellowleg 
snipe  shooting.  I  took  them  upstairs 
in  my  boathouse  to  equip  them  in 
rubber  boots.  The  fact  that  they 
had  not  thought  of  rubber  boots  should 
have  tipped  me  off  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  gunning — especially  for 
snipe — but  it  didn't. 

In  the  boathouse  there  is  always  a 
lot  of  old  junk  lying  about— boots, 
clothes,  caps,  guns  and  things  like  that. 
On  this  day  four  or  five  guns  left  by 
some  of  my  regular  patrons  were  on  the 
racks.  One  was  still  standing  against 
the  wall,  a  thing  that  caused  me  to  stop 
and  utter  a  cuss  word. 

"  What  kind  of  a  gun  is  that?  "  asked 
one  of  the  young  fellows. 

Out  of  curiosity  he  picked  it  up  and 
tried  it  to  his  shoulder  several  times. 
He  sighted  it  and— pulled  the  trigger!  The  explosion 
sounded  like  the  report  of  a  cannon  in  the  little  boathouse. 
The  load  of  bird  shot  blew  a  hole  as  big  as  your  fist  through 
the  wall,  taking  with  it  parts  of  a  gunning  coat  and  an  old 
slicker. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  loaded,"  stammered  the  young 
fellow  as  he  saw  the  expression  on  my  face.  He  was  as  pale 
as  a  sheet. 

"No,"  I  spoke  severely,  "and  you  didn't  know  it  wasn't 
loaded  either." 

"Of  course  not,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  " 

"Then  why  did  you  pull  the  trigger?" 

"  Why,  I  just  snapped  it  to  test  the  trigger  pull ! " 

"People  round  here,"  I  told  him,  "don't  go  round  snap- 
ping strange  guns,  or  their  own  for  that  matter.  It  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  it  ruins  the  plungers.  Now,  look  here, 
don't  you  touch  another  thing  in  this  boathouse !  When  old 


 In  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Mack  sent  you  down  here  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  like  these 
other  old  fool  folks  who  go  round  " 

"Isn't  that  pretty  strong?" 

"No,  it  isn't  strong  enough.  Now  you  and  your  friend 
go  out  there  and  sit  on  the  landing  until  I  tell  you  when 
to  get  in  the  boat.  I'll  put  everything  where  it  belongs 
and  don't  you  lay  your  hands  on  a  thing.  I'm  going  tc 
take  you  out  because  I  promised  Mack  that  I  would,  bul 
I'm  not  going  far  unless  you  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you.' 

We  have  to  talk  rough  to  folks  like  that.  Maybe  I  tall 
too  rough  sometimes,  but  I'm  still  alive,  while  some  of  mj 
old  friends  are  not.  These  young  fellows  took  the  call- 
down  all  right. 

"As  a  rule,"  I  told  them  after  I  had  stowed  them  in  th< 
boat,  "I  would  refuse  to  start  with  you  fellows;  but  yoi 
are  no  more  to  blame  than  the  fellow  who  leaned  a  gun  uj 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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A  BILL  has  passed  the  United  States  Sen- 
l\   ate  and  is  pending  in  the  House 
giving  about  eight  thousand  acres 
jf  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  Idaho 
rrigationists. 

This  land  is  in  the  southwest  corner,  one 
Df  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  park.  It 
s  almost  unknown.  Only  one  park  super- 
ntendent  has  visited  this  vicinity,  and  that 
was  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  pres- 
ent superintendent,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright, 
ivas  going  over  this  region  in  late  September. 

There  are  more  falls  and  cascades  in  this 
small  corner  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  park 
put  together.  Of  more  than  forty  of  these 
features,  thirty-five  are  unnamed  and,  so  far 
is  I  can  learn,  not  one  of  the  forty  was  ever 
photographed  before. 

This  region  presents  no  unusual  obstacles 
to  the  trail  or  road  builder. 

What  is  the  explanation? 

The  superintendent  of  the  park  and  his 
assistants  are  as  busy  as  bees  attending  to 
tourists  in  the  summer  and  to  poachers  in 
the  winter.  The  former  come  into  the  park 
iroves,  the  usual  proportion  asking  questions, 
rules,  scalding  themselves  in  boiling  springs 


Two  Views  of  Cave  Falls,  Falls  River 


in  great    dangerous  fires,  writing  their  foolish  names  in  beauty  spots 
violating    and  breaking  off  mineral  specimens.   It  is  night-and-day 
leaving    work  for  those  charged  with  keeping  the  park  where  the 
good  Lord  placed  it;  otherwise  it  would  be 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 

On  September  fifteenth  the  tourist  sea- 
son ends;  on  October  first  the  hunting 
season  commences  in  the  surrounding  states. 
The  park  borders  must  be  patrolled  and  the 
game  protected  from  those  hunters  who 
have  a  strange  optical  ability  to  see  the 
game  but  not  a  perfectly  plain  boundary 
line. 

Wolves  and  coyotes  must  be  shot  when 
possible,  as  in  the  deep  snow  they  kill  even 
the  biggest  game. 


The  park  administration  has  its  hands 
full,  and  capable  hands  they  are.  Very  little 
time  has  been  allotted  this  busy  crew  for  ex- 
ploration and  research.  Hence  the  superin- 
tendents have  not  visited  the  southwest 
corner  to  check  up  the  occasional  statement 
of  a  lone  ranger:  "That's  a  fine  country 
down  there.  You  ought  to  see  those  water- 
falls." 

Of  those  rangers  I  have  found  only  two, 
McBride  and  Little,  who  have  ever  been 
through  this  section  and  know  all  its  beauty. 
So  much  for  why  it  is  unknown. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  shows  this  southwest  corner  in  black. 
Its  nearest  point  of  tourist  travel  is  Old 
Faithful  Geyser.  With  my  two  daughters, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Dinsmore;   Horace  LaBree,  a 
pack-horse  outfitter;  Jim  Russell,  a  first-class 
cook;  and  sixteen  pack  and  saddle  horses, 
we  left  Old  Faithful  August  tenth.  We 
camped  two  days  on  the  hot-spring-lined 
shore  of  Shoshone  Lake.    There  I  persuaded 
LaBree  and  Russell  that  I  could  not  be 
diverted  from  my  plan  to  cut  right  through  a  trackless 
country  and  do  some  real  exploration  work.   They  had 
(Continued  on  Page  78) 
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Answering  Questions  Put  to  Him 
by  a  Uniformed  Man,  He  Called  Them  Bulls,  and  Hated  Them,  Despised  Them 


I  have  seen  wicked  men  and  fools,  a  great  many  of  both;  and  I  believe 
they  both  get  paid  in  the  end,  but  the  fools  first. — It.  L.  Stevenson. 


AS  HE  went  out  between  the  two  placid  men  from  Head- 
quarters,  men  who  appalled  him  by  their  calm 
indifference  to  the  tragedy  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved, Fraser  discovered  that  Ann  Whittaker  hated  him. 

The  others,  from  kindliness  or  embarrassment,  took 
pains  not  to  see  him.  Behind  Ann  Whittaker  he  observed 
Old  McKenna  submerged  in  his  order  books,  Canty  ham- 
mering away  at  the  adding  machine,  Foster  fingering  his 
index  cards — as  if  nothing  out  of  the  smooth  routine  were 
happening.  Only  the  one  face  lifted  and  turned  as  his 
guards  led  him  past  the  railing.  For  a  pulse  beat  he  braced 
himself  to  see  compassion,  hating  and  hoping  for  it.  What 
he  saw,  instead,  as  their  eyes  locked,  took  his  breath, 
sickened  him  as  a  boxer  is  sickened  by  a  blow  below  the 
belt. 

She  was  glad.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  message  of 
those  eyes,  kindled  with  the  first  warmth  he  had  ever  seen 
in  them;  of  the  smile,  which  drew  the  thin  lips  back  from 
white  sharp  teeth;  of  the  color  lifting  in  the  pallor  of  the 
cheeks.  She  was  glad — not  with  the  frozen  gladness  he 
might  have  found  almost  normal  in  the  Ann  Whittaker 
he  had  known,  but  with  something  elemental,  something 
as  frankly  cruel  as  the  pleasure  of  a  savage  in  the  torture 
of  a  captive  enemy. 

It  seemed  to  Fraser,  as  he  obeyed  the  pressure  of  the 
steel  ring  about  his  wrist,  that  he  had  seen  into  Ann  Whit- 
taker's  soul.  The  idea  distracted  his  thought  from  himself. 
He  would  never  have  guessed  that  she  had  a  soul.  Certainly 
he  would  not  have  believed  that  she  could  hate  anybody 
as  he  knew  she  hated  him. 

Gradually,  during  the  short  ride,  he  lost  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  was  too  sorry  for  himself  to  think  long  about 
anything  else.  There  was  upon  him  a  conviction  of  injus- 
tice, a  sense  of  conspiracy  against  him,  of  a  willful  refusal 
to  understand  that  he  had  merely  borrowed,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  dishonest,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  and 
able  to  pay  in  full— if  they'd  give  him  a  chance  to  turn 
round.  He  was  so  possessed  by  the  idea  that  everything 
could  be  explained  that  he  tried  to  tell  the  two  plain- 
clothes men  about  it  on  the  way  to  Headquarters. 

They  listened  patiently.  One  of  them  was  chewing  gum 
lazily— a  fattish,  weak-chinned  fellow,  not  in  the  least  like 
a  policeman.  Frazer  felt  that  he'd  be  willing  to  let  a 
prisoner  get  away  if  it  could  be  managed  without  any  fuss. 
The  other  was  harder — Fraser  thought  he  might  have 
made  a  capable  longshoreman  or  something  like  that. 
Neither  of  them  displayed  any  interest — not  even  disap- 
proval. They  nodded  and  agreed  that  it  was  too  bad  and 
the  fattish  man  said  that  it  would  prob'ly  come  out  all 
right.  Lots  of  'em  did. 

But  something  happened  to  Fraser  as  he  walked  past  the 
white-haired  amiable  veteran  who  sat  beside  the  doorway, 
lie  was  distinctly  conscious  of  a  change  in  himself— some- 
thing vital  and  permanent  and  complete,  as  if  the  Tommy 
Fraser  he  had  been  had  stayed  outside  on  the  pavement 
and  a  different  man  had  come  in  between  the  two  hulls. 
The  word  carried  a  kind  of  spite  into  his  mind.    He  had 


always  thought  of  policemen  as  policemen  or  officers  or, 
playfully,  as  cops.  He  had  rather  liked  them,  too,  felt  a 
kind  of  gratitude  toward  them  as  he  crossed  traffic  streams 
divided  by  their  lifted  palms  or  heard  the  musical  clang  of 
night  stick  on  pavement  in  still  hours  and  lonesome  streets. 
Now,  answering  questions  put  to  him  by  a  uniformed  man 
behind  a  kind  of  bar,  he  called  them  bulls,  and  hated  them, 
despised  them,  began  to  fear  them. 

"  They've  made  a  crook  of  me  now." 

He  felt  as  if  the  two  who  had  arrested  him,  the  old  door- 
man, the  fellow  behind  the  desk,  had  worked  the  change. 
Outside,  even  with  the  handcuff  biting  at  his  wrist,  he'd 
been  somebody  else — an  innocent,  misunderstood  victim  of 
circumstances.  Here,  with  his  name  and  pedigree  in  that 
book — they  called  it  a  blotter,  didn't  they? — he  was  a 
thief  and  knew  it. 

Somebody  spoke  of  getting  bail,  sending  for  a  lawyer. 
He  accepted  the  suggestion  sullenly,  annoyed  by  the  com- 
plete want  of  malice.  All  a  bluff  of  course.  These  men 
earned  their  living  by  this  business.  They  might  pretend 
to  be  friendly,  but  underneath  they  were  intent  on  rail- 
roading him  into  the  pen.  That  was  their  job,  making 
crooks  out  of  people.  He  mentioned  Line  Dorner,  and  the 
desk  man  telephoned  for  him. 

"He'll  be  right  over." 

Fraser  understood  the  gesture.  Again  he  had  the  sense 
of  undergoing  some  chemical  change  as  he  submissively 
entered  the  narrow  iron  cage  and  watched  its  barred  door 
shut.  It  was  as  if  the  atmosphere  fixed  his  new  identity  in 
him.  He'd  never  be  anything  but  a  crook  now.  They'd 
managed  it  quickly — old,  fussy,  horrified  Simpson,  kicking 
up  a  row  like  this  over  a  measly  two  or  three  thousand; 
the  bonding  company,  thirsty  for  blood;  these  paid  man- 
catchers.  Between  them  they'd  done  something  to  Tommy 
Fraser  that  couldn't  be  undone — ever.  He  sat  on  the 
plank  bench  and  scowled  at  the  bars.  All  right,  if  they 
wanted  him  to  be  a  crook  they  could  have  it  their  way. 

His  mind  jumped  ahead.  Sooner  or  later  he'd  be  out  of 
this.  And  then— he  drew  in  his  breath.  If  the  world  in- 
sisted that  Tommy  Fraser  was  a  crook  the  world  could  pay 
for  it.  He'd  make  it  come  high  next  time.  No  small 
change  after  this. 

It  was  the  cheapness  of  the  present  disaster  which 
enraged  him  now.  Only  three  thousand  or  less!  If  he'd 
meant  to  steal  he  could  have  made  it  thirty  as  well  as  not ! 
Because  he'd  been  honest,  because  he'd  only  borrowed  a 
bit,  with  every  intention  of  putting  it  back,  they'd  made  a 
thief  of  him!  Even  then  he  foresaw  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  an  acquittal  for  him.  Broke.  If  he'd  taken  a 
decent  lump  and  put  it  away  safely  he  could  have  dickered 
with  them  perhaps;  fought  it  through  the  courts,  anyway. 
As  it  was — well,  it  couldn't  be  helped.  But  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  to  keep  him  honest.  He  was  utterly  sure  of 
that. 

Because  if  he  hadn't  wanted  to  go  straight  he  could 
have  cleaned  up  long  ago.  He  chuckled  at  the  memory  of 
how  eagerly  Simpson  had  fallen  for  his  suggestion  of  that 
short-cut  system  with  the  books— it  saved  him  the  price  of 
one  bookkeeper.  Never  occurred  to  him  that  it  also  gave 
Fraser  a  beautiful  chance  to  cover  up  those  borrowings. 


The  old  fool  never  dreamed  that  Fraser  had  framed  it  up 
just  so  that  he  could  help  himself  when  he  ran  short. 

It  had  always  been  that  way,  ever  since  Fraser  could 
remember.    He'd  always  had  a  sort  of  instinct  for  the 
crooked  profit  in  any  situation— from  the  time  he'd  spotted 
the  way  to  beat  the  sixth-grade  teacher  at  examination. 
He  hadn't  done  it,  because  he  could  pass  without  it,  but 
he'd  known  how  it  could  be  done.  He  hadn't  had  to  doctor 
the  grocery  pass  book,  either,  to  get  candy 
and  chestnuts  and  cider  for  the  gang,  but 
he'd  seen  how  to  manage  it— the  first  time 
he  understood  the  system  itself.    At  high 
school,  when  they  made  him  treasurer  of 
the  athletic  association,  he'd 
rendered  true  account  of  every 
nickel,  but  always  he  had  seen 
exactly  where  and  how  he  could 
have  helped  himself.  The  clear- 
ness of  these  visions  had  given 
him  a  sort  of  active  pride  in  his 
honesty;  knowing  that  he  could 
have  stolen  without  risk,  he  had 
deliberately  played  straight. 

So  with  the  course  at  business 
college,  when  the  science  of  book- 
keeping revealed  a  dozen  easy 
loopholes  to  his  interested  inspec- 
tion; and  with  his  early  jobs, 
where  he  saw  safe  chances  to  steal 
at  every  turn — and  looked  away 
from  them.  Thinking  it  over, 
crouched  behind  the  barred  door, 
Tommy  Fraser  realized  that  he  knew  by  instinct  what 
most  crooks  had  to  learn  by  hard  experiment.  When  this 
thing  was  settled,  when  they'd  finished  punishing  him  for 
perfectly  innocent  borrowings,  he'd  use  that  instinct  to 
advantage. 

Lincoln  Dorner,  considerably  less  friendly  than  he  had 
seemed  three  nights  before,  when  he'd  won  thirty  dollars 
of  Tommy  Fraser's  money  in  the  weekly  poker  game, 
listened  somberly  to  the  history  of  the  affair. 

"And  you're  three  thousand  short?" 

"Something  like  that." 

"Got  any  of  it  left?"  Dorner  looked  sidewise  at  his 
client.   Fraser  understood. 

"You  got  the  last  of  it  Saturday  night,  Line." 

Dorner  bristled.  "Look  here,  if  you  think  you  can  drag 
me  into  this  " 

"Forget  it.  What  would  that  get  me?  Only  I  guess 
you'll  do  what  you  can  for  me,  won't  you?  I  would  if  3 
were  you,  Line." 

Fraser  let  his  voice  droop  a  little.  It  struck  him  that  h< 
was  handling  Dorner  rather  well.  Just  that  much  of  a  him 
would  do  better  than  a  fat  fee — and  Dorner  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  clever  fixer. 

"  I'm  here,  am  I  not?  "  Dorner  scowled.  "  And  I  haven'' 
asked  you  to  slip  me  any  retainer,  have  I?  But  if  yoi 
think  I  can  square  this  you're  kidding  yourself.  On  you: 
own  story  they've  got  you  sewed  up.  And  it's  the  meanes' 
surety  company  on  earth  too.  They'll  see  that  I  don't  ge' 
bail  for  you  without  a  fight.  And  they'll  push  the  case  t< 
the  outside  edge  of  the  limit." 

Fraser  nodded.  "I  see  all  that.  But  suppose  yoi 
offered  them  a  plea  right  now — before  I'm  even  indicted' 
Suppose  you  put  it  up  to  'em  that  I'm  sorry  and  ready  t< 
take  my  dose  without  a  whine?  How  would  that  work' 
Think  they'd  be  willing  to  go  easy?" 

He  seemed  to  stand  away  and  listen  to  this  new  shrewd 
ness,  an  impartial,  approving  auditor.  Dorner's  scow 
faded,  relief  in  his  worried  eye. 

"  That's  talking !  I  thought  you'd  want  to  scrap  it  ou 
to  a  finish.  Sure — if  you're  game  to  face  the  music  we  cai 
shave  it  down  a  lot.  Leave  it  to  me !  And  take  it  from  m 
you're  wise  too.  Why,  with  that  layout  there- isn't  a  ki 
on  the  D.  A.'s  staff  who  couldn't  nail  you!  The  way  yo 
worked  Simpson  into  putting  in  your  own  system  makes  i 
a  clean  case  of  premeditation.  We'd  never  get  an  inc 
away  from  it."  He  got  to  his  feet,  brisk  again.  "K;  j 
see  the  surety  counsel  and  get  him  to  help  fix  the  D.  ^ 
Murdock'll  do  what  they  want.  Saves  him  work.  An 
about  bail  " 

"  Never  mind  any  bail.  I  guess  I  might  as  well  get  use  i 
to  it  now.  And  I'm  getting  free  board  in  here.  Let  it  go  a 
that.   And  hurry  it  up  all  you  can.   If  I'm  on  the  insid 
looking  out  I'd  like  to  have  the  time  count— you  know."  j 

He  watched  Dorner  go,  sourly  amused  at  the  man 
relief.  Dorner  was  afraid  somebody  might  think  he'd  bee 
too  friendly  with  Tom  Fraser;  afraid  somebody  migl 
whisper  that  Dorner  himself  wasn't  exactly  on  the  squan 
From  his  new  position  Fraser  was  able  to  see  the  compel 
sation  of  being  definitely  classed  as  a  criminal.  Yo 
needn't  ever  worry  again  what  anybody  thought  about  yo' 
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And  instantly  he  remembered  Ann  Whittaker's  stabbing 
its  and  the  triumph  in  them,  and  wondered  what  lay 
ehind  that  revealing  look.  He'd  never  done  anything  to 
istify  her  in  that  sort  of  hatred;  he'd  made  rather  a  point 
!  being  decent  to  her,  in  fact.  He  recalled  a  succession  of 
ivial  courtesies  on  his  part,  of  rebuffs  on  hers.  That  had 
Tiused  him,  back  in  that  other  life  with  which  he  was 
nished— a  girl  like  that  snubbing  Tom  Fraser,  who  had 
?en  pretty  well  able  to  suit  himself  in  the  matter  of 
minine  approval.  The  thought  brought  a  shadow.  There 
ould  be  quite  a  lot  of  busy  little  explainers  by  the  time 
le  evening  papers  carried  the  news.  He  had  no  illusions 
:>out  this.  They  had  liked  him  when  he  was  free  and  in 
mds  and  undisgraced.  They  would  be  careful  to  forget 
:m  now  that  

Some  of  'em  would  be  sorry,  of  course.  They  weren't 
1  just  pretending.  But  they  wouldn't  say  so,  and  Fraser 
dn't  blame  them.  No  nice  girl  can  afford  to  be  known  as 
friend  of  a  crook — a  jailed  crook. 

But  Ann  Whittaker — he  could  see  her  almost  as  if  she 
ere  present  in  the  flesh,  and  the  vision  of  her  puzzled 
m.  Thin  and  cold  and — he  groped  for  the  right  word  to 
jscribe  the  dominant  quality — sharp,  that  was  it.  She 
oked  as  if  she'd  cut  if  you  touched  her.  Edges.  That 
dn-bridged  nose  and  the  tight  line  of  the  lips.  Never, 
tting  herself  go  for  a  second.  Funny  how  she'd  always 
ozen  him  when  he  tried  to  be  pleasant. 

And  she  was  glad  he'd  been  caught.  Why?  He  tried  to 
member  some  possible  cause  for  the  hate  which  would 
ake  her  look  as  she  had  looked  at  him  when  he  passed, 
here  wasn't  any  sense  in  it.  She  must  be  just  naturally 
iured  on  men. 

The  plank  made  a  poor  bed  and  the  air  was  bad.  He 
ept  very  little,  and,  lying  awake,  found  a  queer  comfort 

the  riddle  of  that  parting  look.  It  gave  him  something 
•  think  about. 

He  continued  to  think  about  it.  He  was  still  thinking 
hen  he  began  his  three-year  sentence — Dorner  had  been 
iduly  optimistic  in  his  estimates  of  judicial  leniency  to 
initent  and  self-accusing  embezzlers — and  as  the  dullness 

the  prison  settled  upon  him  he  came  to  be  glad  that 
imebody  was  interested  enough  in  Tom  Fraser  to  take 
easure  in  his  disaster.  Next  to  having  a  friend,  a  good 
lemy.  And  he  had  no  friends.  Not  even  a  letter  came  to 
m  while  he  bleached  and  choked  in  the  gray  wet  caves, 
arned  to  move  eyes  instead  of  head,  to  whisper  with 
otionless  lip,  to 
luffle  instead  of 
alk,  to  hate  the 
:heme  of  things 
hich  had  made 
onest,  cheerful, 
iendly  Tom  Fra- 
t  into  a  sullen 
lief. 

The  two  ideas 
■ew  upon  him  to- 
ither— Ann  Whit- 
iker's  mystifying 
atred  and  the  set- 
ed  acceptance  of 
status  thrust 
>rcibly  upon  him 
y  the  law  and  the 
irety  company 
id  Old  Simpson, 
ammering  as  if 
e'dlost the  money 
imself ,  as  if  every 
±nt  of  the  short- 
?e  hadn't  been  re- 
aid  by  the  bonding 
oncern!  Tom 
raser  had  been 
onest.  That  was 
.'i-mentingly  self- 
vident  after 
lonths  of  surly 
leditations  in  the 
one  grave  they 
alledacell.  Ifhe'd 
een  a  thief  in  in- 
ent  he'd  have 
iken  enough  to 
lake  it  worth 
'hile.  Only  an 
onest  man  would 
ave  stopped  at 
ie  few  hundreds 
e'd  borrowed, 
.gain  and  again 
e  came  back  to 
hi*.  He'd  been 
quare.  They'd 
illed  him  a  thief, 
tarked  the  word 
i  him,  compelled 
m  to  be  one. 


He  knew  that  they'd  continue  to  compel  him.  When 
they  let  him  go  the  affair  wouldn't  be  closed.  They'd 
watch  him,  follow  him  about,  warning  everybody  who 
might  befriend  him  that  he  was  a  convict,  crowding  him 
back  to  crookedness  or  starvation  or  suicide.  He  had 
absorbed  an  unshakable  belief  in  the  relentless  persecution 
of  the  police  which  was  not  weakened  by  the  irritating 
evidence  that  his  case  had  no  interest  for  the  men  who 
jailed  him,  the  keepers  who  guarded  him,  that  these  knew 
him  only  as  a  number  among  eighteen  hundred  other 
numbers. 

There  was  no  chance  for  a  convict  to  start  over  again 
and  make  good. 

All  right.  Let  'em  have  it  their  way.  They'd  get  the 
worst  of  it.  They'd  never  catch  him  again,  and  some- 
body'd  pay  high  for  his  liberty  too.  He  could  think  of  a 
hundred  good  schemes — safe,  sure  money  getters.  When 
he  got  out  

And  when  he  wasn't  pitying  himself  and  planning  his 
future  he  generally  thought  about  Ann  Whittaker.  What 
had  he  ever  done  to  make  her  glad  that  he'd  been  branded 
thief?  -  Why?  Some  day  he'd  hunt  her  up  and  ask  her 
outright;  make  her  tell.  What  was  a  woman  like  that 
doing  with  emotions,  anyway?  She  was  as  cold-blooded  as 
a  weasel,  he  told  himself. 

And  yet  she'd  watched  him  led  out  in  handcuffs  with 
a  glow  in  her,  a  blaze  as  sudden  and  startling  as  the  re- 
surgence of  red  coals  when  a  gust  whipped  away  the  gray 
ashes  that  had  hidden  them. 

There  was  something  almost  pleasant  in  the  assurance 
that  she  hated  him  like  this.  The  others  had  forgotten  him 
by  now.  They'd  try  to  do  it — choke  any  random  memory 
of  Tom  Fraser  that  might  flicker  into  their  minds.  But 
Ann  Whittaker  would  remember.  You  might  forget  con- 
genial friends  without  trying  if  you  lost  sight  of  them  for 
a  while;  but  people  who  hated  like  that  didn't  forget  the 
men  they  hated — ever.  ^ 

She  came  to  stand  in  his  mind  as  a  barrier  between  the 
old  Tom  Fraser  and  oblivion,  a  link  with  the  world  which 
had  done  its  best  to  cut  him  off. 

Her  attitude  soothed  another  ache  too — the  affronted 
vanity  which  resented  the  refusal  of  the  world  to  watch 
him  while  it  punished  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  right 
to  attention,  interest;  and  the  failure  of  the  courts  and 
the  prison  to  manifest  anything  resembling  this  seemed 
like  a  gratuitous  added  cruelty. 


He  Stopped  Her  as  She  Turned.    "When  They  Were  Jagging  Me,  Back  There  at  Simpson's,  You  Looked  Glad' 


He  was  glad  that  one  person  was  interested  enough  to  be 
glad  of  his  downfall,  though  the  mystery  of  her  hatred 
continued  to  puzzle  him  to  the  day  of  his  release  on  parole. 

// 

SCIENTIFIC  humanitarianism  reduced  his  sentence  in 
mathematical  proportion  to  what  it  termed  good  be- 
havior; it  permitted  his  hair  to  grow  during  the  month 
preceding  his  conditional  discharge,  and  provided  extra 
periods  in  the  exercise  yard  to  lessen  the  prison  bleach.  It 
furnished  him,  finally,  with  the  clothes  in  which  he  had 
arrived  and  a  ticket  back  to  Beaufort.  There  was,  besides, 
a  tiresome  moral  lecture  from  the  warden,  to  which  he 
listened  courteously  and  agreed  without  qualification. 

He  used  the  Beaufort  ticket  to  carry  him  two  stations 
away  from  the  prison  town.  Here  he  dropped  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  train  and  waited  in  a  dingy  cigar  store 
across  the  square  until  another  local  pulled  in,  headed  in 
the  opposite  direction.  He  boarded  this  without  buying  a 
ticket  and  paid  his  fare  to  New  York  out  of  the  ten  dollars 
the  warden  had  given  him. 

He  had  settled  this  in  his  mind  long  ago,  down  to  the 
detail  of  the  method.  New  York  offered  a  criminal  a 
hundred  opportunities  for  every  one  he  might  find  in  a 
little  city;  it  held  out  an  even  greater  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  safety. 

But  from  the  moment  he  left  the  prison  station  he  was 
unpleasantly  conscious  of  surveillance,  tempted  to  look 
over  his  shoulder,  to  break  into  a  run.  He  knew  that  this 
was  illusion  and  fought  it  stubbornly.  No  one  had  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  perfectly  sure  of  it.  He  must  get  over 
the  idea;  it  would  help  to  make  him  feel  uncertain  of 
himself. 

He  carried  out  his  preconceived  plan  carefully.  He  was 
sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  writing  room  of  the  newest  and 
biggest  hotel  in  the  city,  pretending  to  write  a  letter  while 
he  kept  a  shrewd  eye  on  the  registry  desk,  when  the  sense 
of  being  watched  became  too  strong  for  him.  He  turned 
very  slowly  and  looked  into  Ann  Whittaker's  level,  chilling 
eyes. 

For  a  moment  he  sat  breathless  and  cold  under  the 
shock  of  it,  rebelling  helplessly  against  the  freak  of  chance 
which  had  brought  him,  here  in  a  city  of  millions,  face  to 
face  with  the  one  person  who  would  take  pleasure  in  making 
more  trouble  for  him.  The  girl  studied  him,  the  old  hint  of 
contempt  visible  at  the  corners  of  her  thin  tight  lips.  She 

seemed  to  wait  for 
him  to  speak,  but 
when  he  remained 
stubbornly  silent 
she  whipped  a  sin- 
gle word  at  him. 
He  could  almost 
feel  the  cutting 
edge  of  it. 
"Well?" 
He  rose  to  a  poor 
pretense  of  uncon- 
cern. "Hello,  Miss 
Whittaker.  This- 
world's  getting  too 
blamed  small  for 
any  use,  isn't  it? 
What  you  doing 
here?" 

"Waiting  to  hear 
what  you're  doing. 
We'll  go  up  in  the 
mezzanine.  It's 
quite  private 
there." 

She  seemed  sure 
of  him.  Without 
watching  to  see 
that  he  followed, 
she  walked  across 
the  marble  lobby 
to  a  curving  stair 
between  elevator 
cages.  He  noticed 
now  that  she  was 
thinner  and  sharper 
than  ever;  he  ob- 
served that  she 
wore  neat  but  un- 
impressive clothes 
and  hat— the  sen- 
sible, serviceable 
garments  of  a 
worker.  He  even 
noted  the  fact  that 
the  stout  shoes  had 
been  resoled  and 
that  a  slight  .tear 
in  the  serge  skirt 
had  been  darned. 
(Continued  on 
Page  127) 
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ONs  JUS  MUM' 


IT  MAY  seem  incredible  to 
assert  that  the  movement 
which  drew  Obregon  from 
the  tranquillity  of  his  home  and 
the  joys  of  a  pure  family  life 
in  Sonora  to  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  civil  war  in  the  sierras 
and  deserts  of  the  republic  was 
the  embodiment  of  principles 
rather  than  of  interests.  Yet 
this  is  a  demonstrable  fact.  But 
it  was  such  a  startling  innova- 
tion, and  ran  so  counter  to  the 
general  trend  of  things  Mexican, 
that  foreigners  who  judge  men 
by  labels  and  in  groups  are  still 
unable  to  realize  it. 

For  many  years  previously 
Mexican  politics  had  lacked  an 
ideal.  The  Diaz  government, 
having  made  a  splendid  begin- 
ning, stopped  suddenly  short. 
Despite  its  undoubted  asset  of 
material  progress — which,  how- 
ever, reposed  upon  the  frailest  of 
foundations — it  was  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  allowing  sleep- 
ing dogs  to  lie  and  hypnotizing 
or  killing  off  those  that  ventured 
to  bark. 

It  no  longer  stood  for  any 
social  conception.  It  pursued 
but  one  ideal— that  of  dispens- 
ing with  ideals. 

The  members  of  the  administration— many  of  them 
honest,  well-meaning,  polished  but  shortsighted  men — 
were  gifted  with  too  much  intelligence  for  the  task  they 
had  set  themselves  and  too  little  for  that  which  was  be- 
coming daily  more  urgent.  In  the  spirit  that  moved  them 
there  was  naught  that  could  be  termed  constructive.  It 
was  impatient  of  every  new  tendency  which  had  rendered 
human  society  progressive.  It  made  no  effort  or  pretense 
to  think,  act  or  feel  in  rhythm  with  the  pulse  beats  of  the 
contemporary  world.  In  truth  the  government  was  less  a 
viable  organism  than  a  huge  mechanism  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  actual  regime  and  the  maintenance  of  such 
meager  social  forces  as  were  deemed  innocuous  and  had 
received  official  recognition,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
In  short,  it  had  become  a  process  of  decorous  petrifaction. 

Mexico  Under  the  Diaz  Regime 

IN  THESE  conditions  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  hardly 
better  off  than  under  the  Spanish  domination.  Indeed 
some  sections  were  more  miserable  still,  and  they  had  no 
redress.  Those  who  openly  showed  signs  of  disaffection, 
and  many  who  were  only  neighbors  of  the  discontented, 
were  promptly  silenced,  sometimes  executed  and  some- 
times condemned  to  hard  labor  in  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  deadliest  climate  in  the  republic.  A  revolution  from 
above  was  excluded  from  the  program  of  the  oligarchs, 
the  slender  base  of  whose  scheme  of  government  was  the 
maintenance  of  Mexico's  credit  abroad  and  of  outward 
tranquillity  at  home.  Those  were  the  principal  needs  of  the 
country  at  one  time,  but  that  epoch  had  gone  by,  pressing 
forward  other  problems.  The  relations  between  master 
and  servant,  between  the  government  and  the  governed 
and  between  the  various  heterogeneous  ethnic  elements  of 
the  population  were  never  visualized  as  practical  ques- 
tions, but  rather  as  skeletons  in  the  cupboard  to  be  kept 
hidden  out  of  sight.  Thus  time,  with  its  alternations  of 
life  and  death,  its  silent  burial  of  cherished  hopes  and  the 
emergence  of  new  aspirations,  passed  by  the  peoples  of 
Mexico,  bringing  them  no  new  birth.  The  dictatorship 
had  indeed  become  an  oligarchy,  but  this  change  of  mas- 
ters produced  no  surcease  of  misery  among  the  population; 
and  it  was  left  to  the  partisans  of  the  regime  who  had 
crushed  out  all  legal  opposition  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  fabric  which  they  themselves  had  so  laboriously  built 
up.  This,  however,  they  duly  accomplished. 

A  gifted  North  American  observer  published  his  im- 
pressions of  these  conditions  as  follows: 

"There  is  not  a  Spanish-American  state  which  has 
proved  its  capacity  for  self-government  as  yet.  It  is  a  fair 
question  whether  any  one  of  them  would  have  been  worse 
off  than  it  is  to-day  if  Spanish  rule  had  been  maintained 
in  it.  The  chief  exception  is  Mexico,  but  Mexico  has  been 


it  well,  lauded  its  champions 
and  advocated  its  principles, 
but  that  was  all.  He  was  reluc- 
tant to  fight  for  it.  For  by  this 
time  he  possessed  some  land,  on 
which  he  was  successfully  culti- 
kTA^^?^™^!  vating  chick-peas,  a  house  in 
?V    -A^*- -  which  he  lived  with  his  two 

children  and  their  aunts  —  his 
first  wife  having  died  some  time 
before — and  he  was  bending  all 
his  energies  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  sisters  and  the  rearing  of 
his  offspring.  This  attitude 
of  his  toward  the  revolution  is 
outlined  by  himself  with  that 
frankness  which  is  one  of  his 
most  attractive  qualities,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Maderist,  or  antireeleo 
tionist,  party  was  split  into  two 
sections:  One  composed  of  men 
responsive  to  the  call  of  duty, 
who  left  their  homes  and  severed 
every  tie  of  family  and  of  inter- 
est to  shoulder  a  rifle,  a  shotgun 
or  any  other  weapon  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on;  and  the  other 
of  men  who  hearkened  to  the 
call  of  fear,  who  found  no  arms, 
who  had  children  who  would 
become  orphans  if  their  fathers 
should  fall  in  combat  and  who 
were  bound  by  a  thousand  other 
ties  which  even  duty  cannot  suppress  when  the  specter 
of  fear  grips  the  hearts  of  men. 

"It  was  to  the  second  of  these  classes  that  I  unfortu- 
nately belonged." 

The  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
family  was  stronger  than  that  of  duty  to  the  wider  com-.  | 
munity. 

The  revolution  against  Diaz  triumphed  therefore  with- 
out Obregon's  active  help,  and  this  circumstance  left  him 
long  remorseful.  He  felt  guilty  of  gross  remissness,  and 
when  two  months  later  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  the  mayoralty  of  Huatabampo,  this  mark  of  esteem 
from  the  people  in  whose  midst  he  had  grown  up  and  whc 
were  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  qualities  and  defects, 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  a  rebuke  to  his  egotism  as  well  as  a 
tribute  to  his  political  creed. 

"It  did  not,"  he  writes,  "reconcile  me  to  my  conscience, 
which  continually  whispered:  'In  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion you  failed  to  do  your  duty  as  a  citizen.'" 


Chief  of  the  Rich  Battalion 


Girls  of  Tehuantepec.    Above  —  Ancient  Maya  Arch 
Among  the  Ruins  of  Vxmal,  Yucatan 

for  ten  or  fifteen  years  under  a  dictator,  and  the  republican 
forms  have  been  in  abeyance.  What  will  happen  there 
when  the  dictator  dies  nobody  knows." 

Vague  discontent  was  rife  among  the  masses  and  con- 
centrated hatred  among  the  few  intellectuals  and  politi- 
cians whose  impulsive  temperament,  wild  idealism  and 
recklessness  constituted  the  most  formidable  danger  con- 
fronting the  ruling  class.  Francisco  Madero  became  the 
incarnation  of  these  manifestations,  after  having  risked 
his  life  in  an  attempt  to  focus,  control  and  direct  the 
rebellious  elements  in  the  country.  Fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  the  authorities  and  escaped  to  the  frontier,  he  became 
the  center  of  a  nucleus  of  resolute  men  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  dictator  and  the  regime,  and  headed  the  revolu- 
tion which  culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

From  that  movement  Obreg6n,  who,  like  many  other 
intelligent  Mexicans,  evinced  a  keen  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  its  success,  held  almost  entirely  aloof.  He  wished 


SOON  afterward  one  of  the  emancipators,  Pascual  Orozco 
rose  in  rebellion  against  Madero,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  troops  sent  against  him  in  Chihuahua  and  shook  thi 
belief  of  many  in  the  stability  of  the  new  order  of  things 
Thereupon  the  governor  of  Sonora  called  upon  the  mayor 
of  the  state  to  assist  in  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  to  pu 
down  the  revolt.  In  this  summons  Obregon  seemed  ti 
hear  the  voice  of  duty  calling  out,  "Here  is  your  oppor 
tunity  to  set  yourself  right."  He  accordingly  offered  hi: 
services  to  the  governor,  and  within  a  fortnight  had  abou 
three  hundred  men,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  place,  read; 
to  march  to  the  inhospitable  desert,  where  a  large  sectioi 
of  the  army  had  just  perished  of  thirst.  Obregon's  troop 
were  nicknamed  the  Rich  Battalion,  owing  to  the  numbe 
of  relatively  well-to-do  young  men — agriculturists  lik 
himself— who  composed  it.  He  was  unanimously  recog 
nized  as  their  chief,  taking  unofficial  rank  as  lieutenan 
colonel.  During  this  first  campaign,  which  was  fought  t 
a  successful  issue  within  less  than  a  year,  he  distinguish^ 
himself  so  signally  that  his  commander  in  chief,  Victorian 
Huerta,  who  was  shortly  afterward  to  play  such  an  un 
enviable  part  in  the  history  of  his  country,  on  receivin 
him  exclaimed:  "Let  us  hope  that  this  chief  maybecom 
the  promise  of  our  fatherland." 

That  campaign  was  fraught  with  hardships  and  dar 
gers  which  by  comparison  with  the  life  of  ease  and  securit 
he  had  enjoyed  in  Huatabampo  surpassed  those  whic 
confronted  him  later  on  when  he  was  inured  to  privatio 
and  hardened  to  physical  suffering.  As  a  private  citiw 
he  was  an  inveterate  smoker  of  cigarettes.  In  the  sierr; 
there  were  seldom  any  to  be  had.   Occasionally  a  soldi* 
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would  smuggle  in  a  few, 
together  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  from  the  United 
States,  and  would  sell  a  puff 
for  five,  ten  or  twenty  cents, 
receiving  several  dollars  for 
the  whole  cigarette.  The 
food,  too,  though  not  ex- 
actly scarce,  was  far  from 
varied,  beef  and  flour  being 
the  staple  foodstuffs  on 
which  the  army  lived.  Ob- 
regon felt  painfully  at  first 
the  absence  of  cigarettes, 
but  he  promptly  took  the 
resolution  never  to  indulge 
habitually  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  again — and  he  has 
kept  it  ever  since.  Now  and 
again  he  smokes  a  cigar,  but 
he  never  feels  the  need  of 
one,  nor  does  he  ever  touch 
a  cigarette. 

This  detail,  trivial  in 
itself,  is  worth  recording 
oniy  as  a  typical  instance 
of  his  complete  command 
over  his  appetites.  It  was 
during  the  same  campaign 
that  he  acquired  the  useful 

habit,  which  he  still  retains,  of  being  able  to  sleep  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  and  practically  in  any  posture. 

When  this  first  campaign  was  over  Obregon  returned  to 
his  home  in  Huatabampo,  hoping  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He  arrived  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  patron  saint.  In  Mexico  one's  saint's  day  is  cele- 
brated with  much  greater  solemnity  than  one's  birthday. 

A  Patriot's  Farewell  to  His  Son 

HIS  sisters,  his  children  and  many  of  his  neighbors  had 
made  extensive  preparations  to  welcome  him  back; 
but  hardly  had  he  been  an  hour  in  the  house  when 
an  urgent  telegram  summoned  him  to  Hermosillo,  the 
capital  of  the  state.  Without  hesitation  he  forthwith 
mounted  his  horse,  and  before  reaching  the  state  capital  he 
learned  that  President  Madero  had  been  arrested  by  Vic- 
toriano  Huerta,  and  that  the  achievements  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  about  to  be  nullified  by  the  usurper.  Thereupon 
he  summoned  his  men  and  hurried  off  on  a  campaign 
which  was  to  last  for  years  and  take  him  thousands  of 
miles  over  sandy  deserts  and  sultry  plains,  exposed  to 
hardships  unknown  in  European  warfare. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  no  internal  struggle  between 
family  obligations  and  duty  to  the  larger  community. 
Obregon  started 
off  unhesitat- 
ingly, without 
paying  even  a  fly- 
ing visit  to  his 
family.  But  from 
Hermosillo  he 
hurriedly  scrib- 
bled a  letter  to 
his  boy,  whom  I 
have  often  met, 
which  is  worth  re- 
producing. 

My  dear  son : 
When  you  receive 
this  letter  I  shall 
have  begun  my 
march,  together 
with  my  battal- 
ion, to  the  north- 
ern frontier,  in 
response  to  the 
voice  of  the  fath- 
erland whose  very 
entrails  are  being 
torn  out  at  pres- 
|ent.  No  good 
;  Mexican  can  hesi- 
'tate  to  answer 
[the  call.  My  sole 
\  regret  is  that  you  r 
[tender  age  does 
"not  allow  you  to 
'ar.com  pan  y  me. 
(If  fate  should  re- 
jvrve  for  me  the 
ory  of  dying  for 
lis  cause,  bless 
Air  condition  as 
}  orphan,  for 
ith  legitimate 
■ide  you  can  call 
>urself  the  son 
a  patriot.  Be 
'er  the  slave  of 
ity.   Let  your 
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country,  your  sister  and  the  three  women  who  have  been 
mothers  to  you  form  a  sodality  which  shall  be  ever  sacred 
to  you.  To  them  you  shall  dedicate  your  life.  Embrace 
Mary,  Cenobia  and  Rose,  and  receive  yourself,  together 
with  my  dear  Quiquita,  the  heart  of  your  father. 

Huerta's  treachery  and  the  prospect  of  its  obvious  con- 
sequences roused  bitter  resentment  in  the  hearts  of  the  few 
who  were  inspired  by  principle,  and  found  approval  and  aid 
among  the  many  who  were  actuated  by  self-interest.  For 
Obregon  therefore  to  take  up  arms  against  the  man  who 
had  so  recently  eulogized  him  was  to  enlist  in  a  cause  that 
relied  upon  a  powerful  backing  and  to  breast  a  bloody 
flood  which  might  at  any  moment  engulf  himself  and  his 
comrades. 

The  two  figures  of  Madero  and  Huerta  have  often 
evoked  sympathy  or  disgust  among  foreigners  upon 
grounds  that  are  at  variance  with  historical  facts;  and  in 
the  United  States  one  is  frequently  confronted  with  the 
opinion  that  Huerta  was  the  man  whom  President  Wilson 
ought  to  have  supported.  I  cannot  share  this  view. 
Huerta  was  a  highly  shrewd  desperado  possessed  by  un- 
governable passions.  It  was  only  his  untamable  temper 
and  freedom  from  all  restraint  that  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  strength.  He  recognized  no  law,  human  or  divine. 
Had  he  established  his  regime  securely  he  would  have 
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misruled  the  country  with  a 
rod  of  iron  and  demoralized 
the  people  irremediably. 
His  policy  abroad,  coupled 
with  enforced  peace  at  home, 
might  indeed  have  suited 
some  foreign  investors  and 
domestic  reactionaries,  but 
even  they  had  no  guaranty 
that  the  dubious  advantages 
which  they  looked  for  would 
be  lasting.    He  treated  the 
country  as  his  footstool  and 
the  people  as  his  instru- 
ments.   Freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  law  and  exemp- 
tion from  punishment  for 
crimewere  his  personal  priv- 
ilege.  In  an  advanced  state 
of  society  such  an  individ- 
ual would  be  classed  as  a 
dangerous  criminal  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 
Mr.  Wilson's  detestation 
of  the  man  was  as  well 
grounded  as  the  acts  inspir- 
ing it — by  which  Huerta 
overstepped  the  limits  of 
moral  support — were  unjus- 
tifiable and  dangerous. 
Madero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  honest,  disinterested 
visionary  whose  principal  merit  lay  in  his  courage  and 
initiative,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  his  name  had 
become  a  symbol  and  his  voice  a  clarion  to  those  who 
yearned  for  social  reconstruction  and  a  new  standard  of 
political-social  values.    Hence  the  enthusiasm  he  called 
forth  throughout  the  country.    But  his  influence  was 
greater  at  the  circumference  than  in  the  center.  His  head, 
figuratively  speaking,  was  where  his  heart  should  have 
been,  and  was  filled  with  sentimentality,  while  disem- 
bodied theories  weakened  his  will,  enforcing  compliance 
with  measures  which  damaged  the  cause  he  would  have 
furthered.   His  murder  was  a  dastardly  crime,  and  might 
well  seem,  in  view  of  the  usurper  who  profited  by  it,  a 
national  calamity. 

The  Personification  of  Victory 

ACTIVE  participation  in  the  civil  war  landed  Obregon  in  a 
■  domain  wholly  foreign  to  his  habits  of  living  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  subjected  him  to  a  set  of  new  and  searching 
tests  which  brought  the  hidden  lines  of  his  character  into 
view  and  revealed  him  as  a  leader  of  men  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  from 
the  day  on  which  he  led  his  raw  recruits  from  Huatabampo 

to  the  desert  of 
Chihuahua  suc- 
cess crowned  his 
every  effort,  until 
at  last  he  came  to 
be  looked  upon 
as  the  incarnate 
symbol  of  victory. 
Among  the  offi- 
cers who  fought 
on  the  popular 
side  were  profes- 
sional soldiers  like 
Felipe  Angeles, 
who  had  attained 
eminence  in  Eu- 
rope and  might 
therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  take 
precedence  of  an 
uneducated 
farmer  inexperi- 
enced in  the  art  of 
war.  But  some 
were  pedants, 
others  were  irreso- 
lute, a  few  were 
untrustworthy, 
and  the  best  were 
good  commanders 
of  brigades  but 
liable  to  collapse 
when  caught  in 
the  clutches  of 
adverse  circum- 
stances. Obre- 
gon, on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  his 
element  as  a  di- 
rector of  large 
bodies  of  men. 

(Continued  on 
Page  95) 
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IT  WASN'T  very  often  the  guv'nor  tackled  me 
directly  on  any  subject,  though  I  could  often  feel 
in  my  bones  there  were  things  he  wanted  to  say. 
The  fact  was  that  he  nearly  got  let  down  himself 
through  betting,  and  only  escaped  being 
sacked  from  Waterhouse  on  account  of  his 
perfectly  stunning  school  record  and  the 
pretty  spectacular  nature  of  the  bet  he 
undertook.   Every  Waterhouse  boy  knew 
Ralph  Casement  by  reputation,  and  how 
in  his  last  year  he  shinned  up  the  chapel 
steeple  and  planted  the  Head's  opera  hat 
on  the  weathercock.  With  a  decent  pair  of 
glasses  you  can  still  see  the  old  wires  twisted 
round  the  arrow  with  twenty  years'  rust 
upon  them .  He  was  frightfully  keen  I  should 
leave  a  decent  impression  at  the 
school,  and  of  all  chaps  in  the  world 
he  was  the  one  I  most  wanted  to 
please.  His  trust  in  me  was  one  of 
the  things  I  was  proudest  of  and  I 
did  my  best  to  keep  it  at  full 
pressure. 

"Pitch  it  high,  Dennis," he  said. 
"Your  half-hearted  fellows  are  no 
good  to  anyone.  I'd  rather  hear 
you  had  tried  to  burn  down  the 
Western  Hall"— that  was  where 
the  school  mustered  on  speech 
days— "than  get  a  report  you  were 
a  breaker  of  minor  rules— a  mem- 
ber of  silly  smoking  societies  and 
gambling  cliques." 

I  never  meant  to  let  him  down, 
and  all  said  it  was  a  stupid  affair. 
One  of  the  chaps  had  a  pack  of 
cards  and  four  of  us  started  to  play 
nap.  Then  a  fellow  named  Preston  planked 
down  some  coppers  and  suggested  a  half- 
penny pool.  I  started  to  kick  at  that. 

"No  one  expected  you  to  play,"  he 
said,  and  got  a  laugh  against  me. 

"All  right,"  said  I,  and  turning  out  my 
pockets;  "but  after  we've  finished  I'm 
going  to  plug  you  in  the  eye." 

"Better  do  it  first,"  he  sneered,  not  believ- 
ing I  meant  what  I'd  said. 

So  I  rushed  him,  and  because  I  was  a  bit 
wild  and  he  a  bit  rattled  I  planted  a  good  'un 
where  he  kept  his  wind.  He  let  go  a  mighty 
squawk  as  his  breath  ran  out— a  squawk  which 
carried  over  the  hedge  and  was  heard  by 
Brander,  our  house  master.  Next  moment  he 
had  pushed  through  a  gap  and  was  with  us. 
Preston  was  gasping  on  the  ground  alongside 
the  spread  rug  with  the  cards  and  the  cash 
upon  it. 

The  two  other  chaps  had  legged  it  before 
Brander  arrived. 

It  was  a  pretty  rotten  case  for  both  of  us  and 
we  knew  it. 

"Well,  you  fellows,"  he  said,  "it's  out  of  my 
hands,  you  know."  His  mouth  looked  a  bit 
queer  and  his  lips  twitched  uncertainly.  "I 
thought  you  were  above  this  sort  of  thing, 
Casement."  And  he  turned  away. 

It  was  Preston  who  called  him  back. 

"My  stupid  fault,  sir,"  he  stammered,  and 
told  the  tale  as  it  had  happened. 

I  never  thought  Preston  had  that  much  decency  in  him, 
so  I  couldn't  do  less  than  sing  out:  "But  I  was  going  to 
play  for  money,  sir." 

Brander  dug  his  stick  into  the  ground  without  saying 
anything,  then:  "The  rules  are  clear  enough.  If  you  were 
in  the  Sixth  you'd  be  sacked  for  this.  As  Lower  Fifth  boys 
you've  earned  the  rod  — publicly.  If  this  is  reported  to  the 
Head  you  know  what  to  expect.  If  I  don't  report  it  I  shall 
be  shirking  a  duty  myself.  I  think  I'll  leave  the  choice  in 
your  hands.  You  can  tell  me  what  you  decide  after  evening 
call-over." 

It  was  to  Brander's  credit,  not  ours,  that  we  told  him  we 
would  take  our  gruel  from  the  Head.  Brander  was  a  rip- 
ping chap— a  nailer  for  duty— and  it  seemed  a  low-down 
thing  to  squeeze  out  by  taking  advantage  of  his  offer. 

"Good,"  he  said,  "that's  British!  The  thing's  finished, 
and  you  needn't  be  afraid  I  shall  read  you  a  sermon.  Cer- 
tain things  aren't  worth  while,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

We  went  out  of  the  study  loving  Brander— there's  no 
other  word  for  it.  I  told  the  guv'nor  all  about  it  when  I 
was  back  for  the  Raster  vac. 

"I'm  glad,  very  glad,  you  told  me,"  he  said.  "Gam- 
bling—oh,  well,  you  know  yourself  how  much  good  it  is. 
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I  nearly  got  fired  for 
it  myself — and  some- 
how, Dennis,  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  fired." 

"Dad,"  said  I,  "if 
you  like  I'll  swear 
never  to  touch  another 
card  while  I'm  at 
Waterhouse." 

"No,"  he  replied; 
"only  if  you  like.  I 
don't  want  to  exact 
any  oaths." 
"I  do  like!" 
"Oh,  fine!  "said  he. 
"We'll  shake  hands 
on  that."  And  we  did. 

I  can  tell  you  it 
meant  something  when 
the  guv'nor  and  I 
shook  hands  on  a 
promise.  He  knew  he 
could  count  on  my 
word  just  as  I  could 
count  on  his.  Our 
partnership  was  sound 
and  pretty  tremen- 
dous. 

You  see,  my  mother 
died  when  I  was  born, 
so  we  only  had  each 
other  to  look  to.  His 
was  a  pretty 
lonely  sort  of  life 
and  he  was  only 
thi  rty-six  — 
quite  a  young- 
ster really.  I 
often  used  to 
wonder  why  he 
didn't  marry 
again.  I  sup- 
pose it  hadn't 
occurred  to  him. 

The  afternoon  following  our  talk  he  took  me  over  to 
Conrad's  house  and  talked  rather  queerly  as  we  strolled 
across  the  fields. 

"  I  want  you  to  meet  Conrad's  daughter,  Dennis.  I  think 
you'll  like  her.  'T  any  rate,  I'd  like  you  to  try."  He  didn't 
wait  for  my  answer  but  went  on:  "I  suppose,  old  son,  I 
seem  an  elderly  sort  of  chap  to  you." 

"No  fear,"  I  answered. 

"But  I've  got  set  in  elderly  molds  and  you're  used  to 
that.  Think  you  could  get  used  to  me  in  any  other  way?" 

"I'm  jolly  certain  I  don't  want  you  any  different,"  I  said. 

And  he  laughed  rather  an  awkward  sort  of  laugh. 

We  met  Conrad  and  his  daughter  at  the  foot  of  their 
garden.  She  was  absolutely  stunning,  for  all  the  world  like 
Mary  Pickford,  but  with  more  fun  at  the  corners  of  her 
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mouth.  The  guv'nor  packed  us  off  together  to  make 
friends— and  I  never  had  a  jollier  task  than  that. 

"You're  Dennis,"  she  said.    "My  name's  Ger- 
aldine,  which  is  horrid— but  Gerry's  all  right,  I' 
think,  don't  you?" 
"Topping,"  I  replied. 

"Then  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  it,"  she  said,  with  a 
grin  that  showed  her  little  white  teeth. 

And  I  said  "Gerry"  as  bold  as  brass. 

It's  jolly  fine  to  get  to  Christian  names  inside  ten  min- 
utes, especially  with  the  prettiest  girl  you've  ever  seen- 
It  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  I  was  a  susceptible  sort 
of  chap,  but  I  don't  mind  owning  that  Gerry  took  my 
wickets  at  the  first  over.  She  had  such  a  topping  irresponsi- 
ble way  of  talking— here,  there  and  everywhere.  It  almost 
took  one's  breath  away.  I  voted  the  guv'nor  a  jolly  good 
sort  for  giving  me  the  introduction. 

"How  old  are  you?"  she  asked. 

I  told  her  fifteen,  and  put  the  same  question. 

"Add  ten,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  rot!"  I  said.  "You're  only  a  kid." 

"Twenty-five,"  she  replied.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

But  I  did  mind,  and  I  suppose  I  showed  it. 

"'T  any  rate,"  I  said,  "we  can  be  friends  just  the  same. 
After  all,  what's  ten  years?" 

"That's  just  what  I  said  to  myself  one  glorious  night 
three  weeks  ago,  when  Ralph  came  to  dinner  with  us." 

It  seemed  funny  to  hear  the  guv'nor  called  Ralph. 

"D'you  mind  my  calling  him  Ralph?"  she  asked. 

"Not  a  bit.  It'll  make  him  feel  young.  You  know," 
I  added,  "  he's  not  a  bit  old  really." 

"  'Course  he  isn't,"  she  laughed.  "  Those  are  my  ponie 
over  there.  Let's  try  and  catch  them." 

We  had  a  tremendous  spree  doing  the  bareback-bronc 
act,  and  after  we'd  subdued  the  fiery  mustangs  we  race 
off  to  where  the  guv'nor  and  Mr.  Conrad  were  sitting, 
report  progress.  The  guv'nor  got  up  to  greet  us. 

"You  seem  to  be  getting  on  all  right,"  he  said. 

"Beautifully,"  Gerry  answered.  "I  love  Dennis— 
don't  I?"  she  appealed  to  me. 

I  must  say  I  thought  it  was  rather  stupid  of  her  to  say 
that,  for  it  makes  a  fellow  look  a  bit  of  an  ass  to  have  that 
kind  of  confession  made  to  his  own  father.  All  the  same 
I  couldn't  help  being  pleased,  and  the  guv'nor  seemed 
pleased  too,  and  slipped  a  friendly  arm  through  mine. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  Gerry  during  the  next  few  days,  but  never 
enough,  for  the  more  I  saw  the  better  I  liked.  I  had  never 
felt  much  interest  in  girls  before. 

The  few  I  had  known  I  had  liked  well  enough,  but  not 
in  the  same  way.  It  sounds  fearful  tosh,  but  I  actually 
dreamed  about  her.  You  know  the  gallant  rescue  and  hair- 
breadth escape  sort  of  dream,  with  a  post  chaise  to  Gretna 
Green  at  the  end  of  it! 

Made  me  positively  awkward  to  meet  her  next  day,  for 
my  worst  enemy  couldn't  accuse  me  of  being  a  spring-poet 
sort  of  chap.  But  the  fact  is  I  went  to  bed  thinking  about; 
her,  and  woke  up  doing  the  same  thing,  and  even  the 
guv'nor  noticed  that  I  left  half  my  porridge  at  brekker  and 
only  scoffed  one  egg  instead  of  two.  You  may  laugh,  but  all 
that  sort  of  thing  goes  to  show. 

'Course  I  never  meant  to  say  a  word,  and  to  this  day  1 
don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  such  a  fool.  It  just  happened,| 
as  these  things  will,  while  she  and  I  were  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  terrace  one  night  after  dinner.  I  was  going 
back  to  school  next  day  and  that  may  have  brought  it  on. 
We  were  talking  about  the  guv'nor  and  I  said  I  was  sc 
jolly  glad  she  and  he  were  such  good  pals.  I  said,  too; 
what  a  frightfully  straight  chap  he  was. 

"  I  know,"  she  answered.  "  It  almost  frightens  me  some- 
times." 

"Oh,  rot!"  I  said. 

"It  does,  for  I  can't  help  thinking  he  would  nevei 
understand  anyone  who  was  less  well  principled  tharj 
himself." 

"He's  got  a  jolly  high  standard,"  I  replied,  "and  he'd 
be  frightfully  hurt  if  one  did  anything  shabby." 
"That's  what  I  mean." 
"But  you  never  would." 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  a  bit  of  a  pickle  really.  Always  get 
ting  in  and  out  of  scrapes.  Ask  my  father." 
"I'd  rather  make  up  my  own  mind,"  said  I. 
"And  have  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Tell  me  what  it  is." 
I  hesitated. 

"It's  this,"  I  said.  "I  like  you— most  awfully." 

"And  do  you  think  you  could  bear  the  idea  of  my  beini 
here  for  good?" 

It  fairly  took  my  breath  away.  i 

"Oh,  Gerry!"  I  gasped.  "I  could— I  could!  That 
what  I've  been  dying  to  say  for  ages,  but  I  hadn't  th 
pluck.  So  I  sent  you  those  daffs  instead."  1 
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She  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  her  eyebrows  raised  and 
disappearing  under  the  loop  of  hair  upon  her  forehead. 
"To  say  what?" 
"I  love  you." 

"Dennis,  you  mustn't  do  that— no.  I  thought  you 
knew  " 

"I  only  know  I  love  you  enormously,"  I  repeated. 

"  that  I'm  going  to  marry  your  father,"  she  went  on. 

Once  when  I  was  a  kid  I  fell  from  a  hayloft,  but  the  jolt 
I  had  on  landing  was  nothing  compared  to  what  I  felt  that 
moment.  Every  part  of  me  seemed  to  stop  like  a  dropped 
clock,  and  I  could  only  gape  at  her  while  a  shameful  desire 
to  blub  got  hold  of  me  by  the  throat. 

"I  thought  you'd  guessed  that.  Oh,  you  poor  darling, 
you  mustn't  look  so  miserable.  I  wanted  you  to  be  glad." 

And  then  it  came  over  me  that  she  was  ten  years  older 
than  I  was,  and  that  lots  of  girls  would  have  laughed  at 
me— couldn't  have  helped  themselves.  But  she  didn't 
laugh,  and  because  of  that  I  knew  what  a  little  trump  she 
was — what  an  absolute  first-rater. 

So  I  took  a  grip  on  myself  and  managed  to  say:  "I'm 
jolly  glad,  Gerry,  that  you've  chosen  the  better  man." 

The  least  flicker  of  a  smile  came  and  went  at  the  corners 
of  her  mouth,  then  she  put  an  arm  round  my  waist. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  you  kissed  me  and  wished  me 
luck,  wouldn't  it?" 

I  did,  and  we  sat  side  by  side  on  a  carved  stone  bench. 

"You  won't  tell  the  guv'nor,"  I  said  after  a  long  silence. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  it  shall  be  a  secret  for  all  time,"  she  answered. 

"  Thank  you,  Gerry,"  said  I.  "  I  shall  always  remember 
that,  and  if  ever  there's  the  least  or  greatest  service  I  can 
render — you'll  ask  me,  won't  you? — so  that  I  can  repay." 

"But  what  is  it  you  want  to  repay?"  she  asked. 

"You  might  have  laughed  at  me,"  I  explained. 

"One  doesn't  laugh  at  things  one's  proudest  of,"  she 
said.  I  gave  her  hand  a  mighty  squeeze. 

"Oh,  bless  you,"  I  said,  and  went  indoors  to  tell  the 
juv'nor  what  a  lucky  chap  he  was. 

They  were  married  during  the  summer  term.  I  came  up 
for  the  wedding  and  I  must  say  old  Conrad  fixed  every- 
thing in  tophole  style.  It  went  with  a  whiz  and  all  I  seem 
to  remember  is  the  laughter,  the  ices  and  the  guv'nor,  who 


looked  like  a  boy,  with  Gerry,  pink  and  smiling,  upon  his 
arm.  They  went  to  Switzerland  for  their  honeymoon,  and 
I  returned  to  school  with  a  fiver  in  my  pocket  and  a  silly 
sort  of  lump  in  my  throat. 

We  spent  the  summer  vac.  together,  and  without 
exception  it  was  the  finest  time  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I 
never  knew  a  real  mother,  but  I  voted  if  Gerry  was  a 
sample  of  the  step  variety  there  wasn't  much  to  kick  at. 
It  was  great,  too,  the  way  she  made  the  guv'nor  open  out. 
He  behaved  like  a  two-year-old.  His  old  seriousness  was 
clean  gone— swamped  out  by  her  high  spirits  and  fun. 
To  watch  him  helping  her  with  the  household  books  was 
as  good  as  a  play,  for  she  could  no  more  add  nine  and 
seven  than  fly,  and  was  just  as  pleased  with  one  result  as 
another.  But  between  them  they  laughed  some  sort  of 
method  into  the  enterprise.  It  would  have  been  a  lesson  in 
patience  to  our  mathematics  master  at  Waterhouse. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  holidays  the  guv'nor  re- 
ceived some  correspondence  that  seemed  to  sober  him 
down  a  bit.  He  said  nothing  to  me,  but  I  could  see  that 
everything  wasn't  quite  right.  He  cut  out  some  of  our 
picnics  and  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  writing  letters  and 
sending  wires.  Also  he  tackled  me  on  the  subject  of  trying 
for  a  scholarship. 

I  told  him  I'd  never  thought  of  it  and  he  replied  in  an 
offhand  way:  "Still,  you  ought  to  have  a  pretty  sound 
chance.  Why  not  have  a  go  at  the  Aitchin  Schol.?" 

"It's  over  my  head,  guv'nor." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  said.  "Try  your  luck,  and  if 
you  pull  it  off  I  might  slip  you  a  motor  bike  for  Christmas." 

That  was  something  like  an  offer  and  I  made  a  few  very 
hearty  resolves  with  myself. 

At  the  time  it  didn't  strike  me  as  unusual  that  he  should 
have  to  go  abroad  for  a  couple  of  months.  He  had  consid- 
erable interests  in  some  Balkan  oil  fields  and  often  spent 
a  few  weeks  there  during  the  autumn.  So  that  Gerry 
shouldn't  be  dull  while  he  was  away  he  took  a  furnished 
flat  for  her  in  town.  -> 

"It's  bad  luck  coming  this  year,  but  I  shall  have  to  see 
to  things,"  he  said. 

I  took  the  bad  luck  to  mean  leaving  Gerry  so  soon  after 
they  were  married. 

"While  you're  away  I  shall  knuckle  to  and  make  a  for- 
tune," she  replied. 


"Heavens,"  said  the  guv'nor  half  comically,  "I  shall 
never  be  able  to  afford  that." 

For  some  reason  Gerry  colored  up. 

"Don't  you  be  so  sure,"  she  said.  "You  don't  know 
what  I  can  do.  I'm  a  mascot,  p'raps,  and  shall  bring  you 
luck." 

"You've  done  that,"  said  he,  and  pinched  the  end  of 
her  nose. 

I  fairly  got  down  to  it  at  school  that  term— got  my 
remove  to  the  Sixth,  and  to  my  own  amazement  carried 
off  the  scholarship  with  a  pretty  decent  margin.  I  don't 
want  to  boast,  but  I  fancy  the  other  entrants  must  have 
been  well  below  the  average.  'T  any  rate  the  Head  made 
a  flattering  speech  and  I  felt  all  sorts  of  a  fool  standing  on 
the  platform  while  the  school  cheered  as  though  I  were  a 
hero  returned  from  the  wars.  Fearful  rot  it  was,  and  I  was 
jolly  glad  to  duck  out  of  the  little  door  beside  the  organ 
and  make  a  dash  across  the  Close  with  half  the  school 
yoicking  and  tallyhoing  at  my  heels. 

However,  it  was  something  to  be  bucked  about,  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  was  pretty  full  of  myself  when  I  turned  up  at 
Euston  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas  with  the  prospect 
of  the  guv'nor  returning  from  the  Near  East,  of  Gerry  on 
the  spot,  and  a  brand-new  motor  bike  thrown  in.  Between 
the  three  I  reckoned  to  have  a  pretty  gay  old  Christmas. 

I  was  rather  surprised  that  Gerry  wasn't  at  the  station 
to  meet  me,  and  more  surprised  still  when  I  nipped  into 
the  flat  to  find  her  in  the  drawing-room  looking  white  and 
serious. 

"Good  heavens,  you  do  look  rotten!"  I  cried. 
She  grinned,  but  it  wasn't  one  of  her  real  kind. 
"I'm  all  right,"  she  answered. 

"You  aren't,  or  you'd  have  been  at  the  station  to  meet 
me.  Look  here,  stick  on  your  hat  and  I'll  take  you  out  to 
lunch.  I've  heaps  of  boodle." 

"Lucky  you!"  she  answered.  "Wish  I  could  say  the 
same.  But  lunch  is  ordered  here." 

"Oh,  that'll  keep." 

She  tipped  up  the  end  of  her  nose  with  a  forefinger,  but 
not  very  convincingly. 

"I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  out,"  she  said. 

"Then  we'll  have  a  merry  old  lunch  at  home,"  I  said, 
and  flopped  down  on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

(Continued  on  Page  154) 
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IT  WAS  my  intention  to  relate  in  this  chaptfer 
some  of  my  personal  experiences  in  the  first  days 
of  the  revolution;  and  not  being  in  possession  of 
any  diaries  or  notes,  as  we  had  left  behind  every- 
thing except  wearing  apparel  in  our  flight 
from  that  combination  of  prison  and  mad- 
house y-cleped  Soviet  Russia,  I  resorted 
to  the  files  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
order  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the 
dates  of  some  events. 

The  first  mention  of  the  revolution  I 
found  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  of 
March  15,  1917,  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 
cablegrams,  most  of  them  dated  from 
London,  some  of  the  same  date  and  some 
of  the  day  before,  the  revolution  having 
taken  place  on  the  twelfth. 

The  very  headlines  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  top  of 
the  first  column  of  a  long  series  of  cable- 
grams, show  the  fatal  misconception  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion which  prevailed  among  the  represent- 
atives at  Petrograd  of  the  press,  as  well 
as  of  the  diplomacy  of  Allied  countries. 
They  ran  as  follows: 

LONDON  HAILS  REVOLUTION 
Expected  Czar's  Overthrow  and  Sees  Brighter 
Prospects  for  the  Allies 

THINK  THE  COUP  DECISIVE 
Well-Informed  Observers  Believe  the  Patri- 
otic War  Party  Has  Made  its  Control  Secure 

FEAR  NO  SEPARATE  PEACE 
With  Weak  Ruler  Deposed  and  Pro-German 
Advisers  Ousted  They  Predict  New  Victories 

On  the  second  page  I  found  another 
cablegram  from  London,  dated  March 
fifteenth,  under  the  caption: 

COMMONS  TOLD  OF  ABDICATION 
Revolution  Due  to  Russian  Purpose  to  Fight 
War  Out,  Says  Bonar  Law 

In  the  text  of  the  cablegram  giving  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  made  to 
say:  "  There  is  some  comfort  for  us  in  the 
comparative  tranquillity  with  which  the 
change  was  conducted.  Here  is  also  real 
comfort  that  all  the  government's  infor- 
mation shows  that  the  movement  was  not 
in  any  sense  directed  toward  an  effort  to 
secure  peace  by  Russia.  On  the  contrary, 
the  discontent  was  not  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  for 
not  carrying  it  on  with  that  efficiency  and 
energy  which  the  people  had  expected." 

That  such  a  fundamentally  erroneous 
idea  of  the  causes  and  effect  of  the  revolu- 
tion should  have  been  held  at  first  in  Allied 
countries  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  wish  is  sometimes  father  to  the 
thought;  and  the  Allied  diplomacy  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  Petrograd  were 
handicapped  in  their  task  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
on  Russian  affairs,  on  one  hand  by  their  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  language  and  their  noncomprehension  of  the  men- 
tality and  of  the  true  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  their  habit  of 
relying  for  their  enlightenment  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  such  information  as  would  reach  them  through  their 
particular  friends  and  adherents  among  the  Duma  leaders 
and  their  following;  in  other  words,  on  one-sided  informa- 
tion derived  from  political  circles  which,  though  either 
prejudiced  or  deluded  themselves,  were  being  mistaken  for 
the  only  authoritative  exponents  of  the  nation's  feelings 
and  wishes.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  have 
to  revert  to  later  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
the  prolonged  prevalence  of  a  not  only  totally  erroneous 
but  also  surprisingly  shallow  view  of  perhaps  the  most 
tragic  and  in  its  remote  possibilities  perhaps  the  most  sinis- 
ter event  in  the  whole  history  of  civilization. 

But  there  was  one  feature  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
revolution  which,  one  would  think,  should  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  even  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the  event 
to  the  fact  that  the  revolution  meant,  not  the  advent  of 
an  improved  or  even  simply  a  new  form  of  government 
but  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  advent  of  anarchy,  at 
first  in  a  comparatively  mild  form,  but  which  from  week  to 
week  nay,  from  day  to  day  was  bound  to  become  more 
accentuated,  and  that  therefore  all  expectations  based  on 
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the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  government  were  necessarily 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

That  feature  was  the  leading  part  assumed  from  the 
very  first  days  of  the  revolution  by  a  so-called  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  organized  in  haste  by 
professional  revolutionists,  which  had  established  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Taurida  Palace  and  was  holding  its  meet- 
ings in  the  hall  of  sittings  of  the  Duma.  Neither  the 
provincial  executive  committee  of  the  Duma  nor  the  pro- 
visional government  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  appoint 
with  the  consent  of  the  soviet  was  ever  for  a  moment  any- 
thing but  a  government  in  name,  the  real  power  resting  with 
the  soviet,  the  only  body  whose  authority  was  being  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  forces  that  had  achieved  the  revolu- 
tion—  the  mutinous  soldiery  and  therevolutionary  workmen. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  help  quoting  from  an  article 
I  have  just  come  across  in  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  the 
truly  prophetic  words  uttered  by  the  late  Count  Witte  in  a 
conversation  with  the  distinguished  author  of  that  article 
at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries 
by  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  of  The  Associated  Press,  a  few 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

"  The  world  should  be  surprised,"  Count  Witte  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  that  we  have  any  government  in  Russia,  not 
that  we  have  an  imperfect  government.  With  many 
nationalities,  many  languages  and  a  nation  largely  illiter- 
ate, the  marvel  is  that  the  country  can  be  held  together 
even  by  autocracy.   Remember  one  thing:  If  the  Czar's 


government  falls,  you  will  see  absolute  chaos  in 
Russia,  and  it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  you 
see  another  government  able  to  control  the  mixture 
that  makes  up  the  Russian  nation." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  here  a  de- 
scription of  the  sensational  events  of  the 
first  days  of  the  revolution.  That  has 
been  done  with  far  greater  fullness  and 
accuracy  than  I  could  command  by  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  at  Petrograd, 
Mr.  Robert  Wilton,  in  his  interesting 
book,  Russia's  Agony.  But  no  one  who 
has  not  lived  through  a  revolution  in  his 
own  country  can  possibly  realize  the 
tragic  meaning  of  the  sinking  of  the  heart 
one  experiences  in  feeling  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  bottom  has  suddenly  dropped 
out  of  everything.  Nor  can  I  attempt  to 
convey  in  feeble  words  an  impression  of 
such  an  experience  which  I  should  not 
wish  my  worst  enemy  to  have  to  go 
through.  But  I  may  relate  some  episodes 
from  my  personal  adventures  in  those 
days  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
chaotic  conditions  brought  about  at  once 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  revolution- 
March  14,  1917.  I  was  at  luncheon  wit! 
my  fellow  lodgers  in  one  of  the  erstwhi 
Imperial  Yacht  Club's  bedrooms  reserve 
for  the  use  of  members,  where  I  had  m; 
bachelor  quarters  when  separated  fro; 
my  family.  These  bedrooms,  five  in  nu 
ber,  were  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  club- 
house on  the  second  floor,  opening  on  a 
corridor,  and  the  windows  overlooking 
the  courtyard.  The  clubrooms  on  the 
first  floor  were  closed  because  of  the  dis- 
order and  frequent  firing  in  the  street,  so 
that  we  were  having  our  meals  in  one  of 
our  bedrooms.  My  four  companions  were 
all  military  men — three  generals  and  a 
captain  of  a  guard  regiment — all  men  of 
social  prominence;  a  former  governor-, 
general  of  one  of  our  outlying  dominions;, 
a  division  commander;  a  near  relative  of, 
one  of  our  Allied  sovereigns ;  and  a  member 
of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the  Polish 
nobility— but  all  of  them  innocent  of  any 
connection  whatever  with  politics  of  any 
kind.  We  had  just  finished  our  meal,  and 
I  had  returned  to  my  room,  when  our 
apartment  was  invaded  by  a  noisy  crowd 
of  some  twenty  soldiers  and  sailors  armed 
with  bayonets  and  pistols,  who  declared: 
with  shouts  and  threats  that  they  had 
come  to  arrest  the  generals  and  to  takt 
them  to  the  Duma. 

I  had  left  the  door  of  my  room  open  or 
purpose  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  trying 
to  hide.  One  of  the  soldiers  looked  intc1 
my  room,  but  seeing  that  I  was  a  civiliar 
he  withdrew.  After  some  noisy  altercation  my  fellow  lodg- 
ers put  on  their  overcoats  and  were  marched  downstairs 
into  the  street,  where  a  lorry  was  waiting  to  take  them  t( 
the  Duma.  But  an  ugly  mob  had  collected  in  front  of  th< 
house  and,  hurling  invectives  at  the  "bloodsuckers,"  in- 
sisted on  their  being  marched  off  on  foot. 

They  reached  the  Taurida  Palace  after  a  march  of  som< 
two  or  three  miles  through  the  snow  and  slush  character 
istic  of  Petrograd  streets  in  early  spring,  all  the  whili 
exposed  to  the  insults  and  imprecations  of  the  populace 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  they  met  on  the  steps  of  th< 
palace  M.  Gutchkoff,  the  Minister  of  War  in  the  pro 
visional  government,  who  happened  to  be  personall; 
acquainted  with  one  of  them,  and  who  not  only  had  then 
liberated  at  once,  but  brought  them  back  to  the  club  in  hi 
automobile.  I  would  mention  here  incidentally  that,  hav 
ing  deposited  my  friends  at  the  door  of  the  clubhouse,  h< 
continued  on  his  way  farther  down  the  same  street,  when 
some  desultory  firing  was  going  on,  with  the  result  tha 
his  aide-de-camp,  young  Prince  W.,  an  officer  of  one  of  th 
guard  regiments,  was  killed  by  his  side  by  a  stray  bullet 
After  my  fellow  lodgers  had  been  carried  off  by  the  sol 
diers  who  had  come  to  arrest  them  I  was  left  alone,  ou 
servant  having  disappeared,  and  fancied  that  the  troubl 
had  blown  over  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  This  illusior 
however,  was  soon  to  be  dispelled.  Some  eight  or  ten  c 
the  original  band  of  soldiers,  among  whom  seemed  to  b 

(Continued  on  Page  104) 
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HE  IS  part  of  the  landscape  now— out  there  every 
Saturday  night,  haranguing  the  crowd  round  the 
soldiers'  monument,  with  a  bronze  Civil  War  in- 
fantryman standing  guard  over  his  head  to  assure  him  a 
hearing  or  his  constitutional  rights  or  something.  We 
catch  fragments  of  his  oratory — "the  working  classes," 
"toilers  of  America,"  "the  power  of  the  pee-pul,"  "who 
produces  all  the  wealth?"  "who  owns  that  skyscraper?" 
The  policeman  does  not  even  glance  at  the  familiar  nut, 
though  he  casts  a  professionally  interested  eye  over  his 
little  group  of  listeners.  There  are  one  or  two  husky  young 
wage  slaves  from  the  implement  works  in  their  silk  shirts, 
several  foreigners  and  decent  middle-aged  mechanics,  a 
negro  of  popeyed-parson  cut  and  a  few  small  boys. 

Prosperous  American  families  whizzing  homeward  in 
automobiles  give  him  a  glance  of  amused  tolerance.  A 
newspaper  reporter,  a  schoolma'am,  a  sales  manager  and  a 
clergyman,  each  pauses  ten  seconds  to  sample  the  oratory 
dutifully,  as  serious  thinkers,  recognizing  their  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  thought  of  the  day,  ready  to  hear  all 
sides  of  every  question  fairly. 

One  clean-cut  young  fellow  with  Uncle  Sam's  military 
drill  showing  in  his  set-up  takes  a  more  active  interest. 

"The  best  thing  for  these  trouble  makers  is  a  punch  in 
the  jaw!"  he  declares.  "Aw,  come  on!"  laugh  his  two 
soldierly  companions,  and  drag  him  away. 

The  Effects  of  Slow  Poisoning 

LIKE  street  loiterers  the  world  over,  most  of  the  soap- 
1  box  orator's  auditors  have  stopped  chiefly  to  rest. 
Harmless?  A  good  many  comfortable  citizens  think  so, 
and  willingly  let  him  blow  off  steam.  There  is  a  vague 
popular  belief  that  if  you  shut  him  up  or  head  him  off  there 
will  be  an  explosion  somewhere.  Others  go  to  extremes  in 
their  belief  that  he  is  dangerous,  and  so  radicals  have  been 
trailed,  raided,  deported  and  their  publications,  red  flags 
and  meetings  suppressed. 

The  soap-box  orator  doesn't  usually  preach  straight  Bol- 
shevism or  syndicalism.  He  calls  attention  to  shortcomings 


in  the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  appeals  to  our  idealism, 
asking  us  to  make  the  world  better;  and  his  small,  shifting 
audience  suggests  sweeping  back  the  sea  with  a  broom. 
But  the  soap-box  orator  is  dangerous  through  his  per- 
sistence and  because  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  answer 
him  from  another  soap  box;  likewise  in  the  persistent 
propaganda  organization  behind  him. 

The  burden  of  his  sermon  is  always  discontent— discon- 
tent— discontent.  The  mechanic  on  his  way  home  Satur- 
day night  stops  to  listen.  He  could  not  be  easily  won  over 
to  a  revolutionary  program.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  he 
had  no  grievances.  Everybody  has  grievances.  The  cap- 
italist is  dissatisfied  with  government  interference,  the 
professional  man  with  his  income  tax,  the  town  drunkard 
with  prohibition.  Easily  demonstrating  that  something 
is  wrong  by  practical  illustrations  drawn  from  wages,  rents, 
grocery  bills  and  other  matters  of  everyday  experience,  the 
soap-box  orator  raises  the  suspicion  that  everything  is 
wrong. 

This  poison,  administered  in  homeopathic  doses  with 
regularity,  year  after  year,  leads  people  to  think  in  terms 
of  dissatisfaction  and  hatred.  Some  day  the  stored-up 
inhibitions  may  be  exploded. 

A  police  reporter  went  to  a  trolley-strike  meeting  one 
night  with  an  astute  radical  leader.  They  found  a  husky 
orator  on  the  platform.  * 

"Down  with  the  street-car  company !"  he  was  shouting. 
"The  workers  demand  their  rights!"  The  crowd  cheered 
these  sentiments  to  a  man. 

"Stop  that  fellow!"  directed  the  newly  arrived  leader. 
"Take  him  off  the  platform!  I'll  talk  to  this  crowd  my- 
self!" Then  to  the  reporter:  "He  was  wasting  their  steam. 
Now  I'll  show  you  how  to  talk  to  a  mob." 

He  mounted  the  platform  and  began  to  talk  quietly  to 
that  crowd  about  its  grievances  and  wrongs.  There  were 
no  gestures.  His  tone  was  conversational,  and  people  had 
to  strain  forward  to  listen.  He  gave  the  crowd  absolutely 


i       no  opportunity  to  cheer  or  blow  off  steam.   Its  part 
f       was  strictly  to  listen.  Full  of  its  wrongs,  and  seeking 
an  outlet  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  it  was  no  longer 
a  crowd  but  a  mob,  and  went  out  and  destroyed  several 
hundred  feet  of  street-car  track. 

Soap-box  oratory  works  in  much  the  same  way,  and  in 
the  very  quietness  of  its  methods  lies  the  danger. 

Besides  the  actual  soap-box  speaker  there  is  a  tireless 
soap-box  press.  The  two  hundred  and  forty  socialist  and 
radical  periodicals  in  the  United  States— daily  newspapers, 
weeklies  and  monthlies— reach  ten  million  readers  weekly. 
On  top  of  that,  one  hundred  million  radical  pamphlets  are 
distributed  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

The  Steady  Gnawing  of  the  Radicals 

EVERY  Sunday  morning,  with  the  newsboy  and  the 
milkman,  five  thousand  volunteer  distributors  cover 
Milwaukee,  slipping  radical  reading  matter  into  every  home. 
This  work  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  volume  and  persistence  of  the  radical  movement. 
Once  every  two  years,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  before  election, 
the  Republicans,  Democrats  and  business  men  of  Mil- 
waukee try  to  counteract  socialism  and  beat  the  socialists. 
Why  they  do  not  succeed  is  easily  explained  when  one 
understands  the  persistent  penetration  of  radicalism. 
Their  brief  effort  is  like  the  spurt  of  the  hare.  The  radical 
tortoise  often  wins  by  eternal  plodding.  There  are  other 
American  communities  where  the  same  penetration  has 
gone  far  enough  to-day  to  make  radical  election  victories 
possible— and  soon. 

Radicalism  has  an  element  of  the  mysterious  to  the 
average  American  who  regards  it  as  dangerous.  It  appar- 
ently travels  like  wildfire  and  cannot  be  stopped  except  by 
force.  He  doesn't  understand  how  it  works,  how  far  it  has 
gone,  where  to  look  for  its  results  or  how  to  overcome 
them.  But  actually,  radicalism  travels  slowly.  Its  doc- 
trines have  to  be  poured  into  normal  people  week  by  week, 
drop  by  drop.  Its  apparent  quick  spread  to-day  is  simply 

(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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"Bar  Accidents,  in  ThreeiQuarters  of  an  Hour  I  Shall 
and  on  My  Way  to  London" 

XI 

ANTONY  set  the  tray  on  a  small  gilded  table  jagged 
L\  with  floral  ornament,  and  gazed  through  the  window 
at  the  retiring  figures  of  his  inamorata — or  rather, 
to  be  exact,  one  of  his  inamoratas  and  his  variegated 
rival — with  a  deep  frown. 

"She  didn't  know  me!  They  call  it  love!"  he  said  to 
himself  in  a  tone  of  the  coldest  bitterness. 

Then  the  enormity  of  Mr.  Bracket's  attire  smote  him 
with  a  pang  of  mingled  shame  and  horror.  He  ground  his 
teeth  and  cried  to  himself:  "After  all  the  trouble  I've 
taken  with  the  fat-headed  bounder!" 

Poppy's  enmauved  figure  and  the  offending  blazer  dis- 
appeared behind  a  clump  of  deodars.  Then  the  full 
enormity  of  Mr.  Bracket's  behavior  burst  on  Antony's 
mind. 

"The  mud-faced  muckaroo  has  not  only  got  Poppy 
removed  from  me— he's  come  after  her  himself!"  he 
thought,  and  scowled  blackly  at  the  deodars. 

On  the  instant  the  large  loan  to  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Bracket  became  definitely  a  heavy  fine— ten  thousand  at 
the  least. 

He  turned  and  met  the  full  blast  of  the  dazzling  blue. 

He  staggered,  and  muttered:  "Heavens!  Reckitt  has 
done  fell  work  here!" 

He  did  not  know  The  Towers  well.  Lord  Branksome 
had  been  firm  in  the  matter  of  keeping  his  poor  relations 
at  a  distance.  Twice  Antony  had  been  firmer  than  he,  and 
stayed  a  week  with  him.  One  of  the  principles  which  had 
guided  his  life  was  that  he  could  stand  no  nonsense  from 
Uncle  Egbert.  He  could  remember  the  charming,  restful, 
Old  World  room. 

Then  the  picture  of  the  sheep  smote  his  distressed  eyes. 
It  was  such  a  blow  that  he  looked  this  way  and  that  for 
something  to  throw  at  it.  The  brass  clock,  which  went 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  on  one  winding,  caught 
his  eye.  He  stepped  toward  it  with  a  clutching  hand. 
A  rustling  behind  him  saved  him.  He  turned  to  see  Pansy 
coming  through  the  window  — Pansy  dressed  as  a  lady's 
maid,  carrying  a  basket  of  flowers.   He  stared  at  her  with 


unbelieving  eyes. 
She  looked  at  him, 
knew  himand  gasped. 

"  Why— why — it's 
you!"  she  mur- 
mured, and  a  charming  flush  stained  deli- 
cately her  pale  cheeks. 

The  pleasing  sight  banished  for  the  while 
from  his  vision  the  blasting  blue. 

"It's  me  all  right,"  he 
admitted.  "But  what  are 
you  doing  here— dressed 
like  that?" 

"Well,  since  you're 
actually  in  the  house, 
it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceal  from 
you  the  fact  that  I'm 
Poppy  Briggs' 
maid.  So  I'll  ad- 
mit it,"  she  said, 
and  smiled. 

"And  I'm  Mr. 
Briggs'  second 
footman,"  he 
said  in  a  rather 
dazed  voice. 
"Well,  this  is  a 
go!" 

"It  is,  rather," 
she  said,  smiling 
again. 

Antony  relaxed 
under  that  smile — 
it  set  him  glowing. 
She  was  plainly  so 
glad  to  see  him. 
The  horror  of  the 
blasting  blue  lifted 
for  an  instant  from 
his  spirit. 

"Why  on  earth 
didn't  you  tell  me 
that  this  was  your 
job?"  he  said. 

"Whatever 
would  Little  Tar- 
kington  say  if  it  heard  I  was 
a  lady's  maid?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  ever 
dreamed  of  telling  the  silly 
little  hole,"  he  said. 
"You  might  have  let  it  slip." 
"Not  I!  I'm  discretion  itself,"  he  said  firmly. 
"If  there  was  one  thing  I  should  have  thought  you 
weren't,  it's  discretion,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  he  said  firmly.  Then  in  a  joyous  voice 
he  added :  "  But  I  say  this  is  top  hole.  I  shall  be  able  to  see 
something  of  you." 

"Indeed  you  won't,"  said  Pansy  coldly.  "I  only  asso- 
ciate with  the  housekeeper,  the  butler  and  the  chef,  and  have 
all  my  meals  in  the  housekeeper's  room — such  good  meals." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Antony  cheerfully.  "I  expect 
Anderson  will  attend  to  that.  He  likes  my  conversation. 
But  if  he  doesn't  there  are  other  occasions  besides  meals." 

"There  aren't.  It  would  be  most  irregular.  I  should 
lose  caste,"  she  protested. 

"Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  You'll  have  to  lose  it,"  said 
Antony  firmly.  "If  you  think  I  could  be  within  ten  miles 
of  you  and  not  see  a  lot  of  you  you're  wrong." 

"Then  you  just  won't!"  cried  Pansy.  "You  can  attend 
strictly  to  business.  I  know  you're  down  here  on  that 
disgusting  matrimonial  enterprise  of  yours!" 

"Well,  I  was  stooping— in  whiskers — to  conquer.  But 
now  that  I  find  you  here,  conquering's  off,"  said  Antony. 
"But  that's  nonsense!"  protested  Pansy. 
"It  isn't!"  cried  Antony. 

"It  is!"  she  cried.  Then  she  said  quietly:  "Of  course 
if  you  hadn't  your  mother  and  Priscilla  to  keep  we  might 
jog  along  quietly  here  for  a  few  years,  saving  our  tips  and 
wages;  and  then  if  we  decided  that  we  were  really  suited 
to  one  another  we  might  invest  our  savings  in  a  small 
public  house  and  settle  down." 

She  smiled  at  him,  a  cold  and  wicked  smile. 

"You're  the  most  cold-blooded  little  devil  I  ever  came 
across!"  cried  Antony  furiously.  "A  few  years  here  and 
a  few  years  there  don't  matter  a  hang  to  you!  I  want 
you  now!" 

For  a  breath  her  eyes  were  hungry  on  him.  Then  with 
a  mocking  smile  she  said:  "That  public  house  was  only  a 
pleasing  dream.  You're  here  to  marry  Poppy— and  you're 
going  to  marry  her." 
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be  a  Whisker/ess  Man 


Antony  ground  his 
teeth. 

"And  you'd  find 
another  place  at 
once,"  he  said. 
"Of  course  I  should,"  said  Pansy  coolly. 
He  took  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  scowling.  Then  he 
said  mournfully:    "To  think  that  if  our  governors,  after 
idiotically  investing  all  they  had  in  Honduras  copper,  had 
only  had  the  sense  to  stick  to  the  shares  instead  of  selling 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  market  like  the  fine  old  English 
investors  they  were,  the  mater  and  Priscilla  would  have 
been  comfortably  off  and  you'd  have  been  worth  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  we  could  have  been  married  a  year 
ago.  What  an  intensive  garden  we  might  have  had  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds!" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  those  copper  shares  are  worth 
anything!"  said  Pansy. 

"  For  the  last  five  months  they've  been  going  up  and  up, 
and  now  they're  worth  a  fiver  apiece." 

"B-b-but  it's  astonishing!  Why  "  said  Pansy,  and 

stopped  short. 

"Why— what?"  said  Antony. 

"Poor  dad!  To  think  of  all  the  worry  the  loss  of  that 
money  gave  him.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  he'd  be 
alive  now!"  said  Pansy  sorrowfully. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  wretched  business.  But  it's  no  good 
crying  over  spilled  milk.  The  money's  gone.  But  I  say, 
don't  be  so  infernally  hard-hearted.  Let  me  see  some- 
thing of  you  while  I'm  here." 

"Certainly  not.  You  stick  to  business,"  said  Pansy 
coldly. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  combine  business  with  pleasure?" 
pleaded  Antony. 

"And  make  love  to  both  of  us  at  once!  I  know  you, 
Tony!"  said  Pansy  with  some  heat. 

"Not  in  whiskers.  These  whiskers  have  had  a  great 
effect  on  my  character;  they've  steadied  it  wonderfully. 
Besides,  I  tell  you  I'm  not  in  love  with  Poppy  yet.  That 
comes  after  marriage.   I  told  you  it  did,"  said  Antony. 

Mr.  Briggs  came  bustling  in  through  the  window.  An- 
derson had  been  shown  the  ground  floor,  and  then  excused 
himself  from  making  a  tour  through  the  conservatories  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  go  to  see  that  everything  was 
properly  prepared  for  the  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Brank- 
some. 

Mr.  Briggs  stopped  short  and  frowned  darkly. 
"Now,  now!  I  won't  have  this!"  he  said  sharply.  "I' 
pay  you  to  work— not  to  gossip."  He  turned  to  Antony 
and  looked  him  over  with  the  pleased  air  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  prize  bullock.  "I  suppose  you're  the  noo  footman  as 
Anderson  was  ter  bring  with  'im.  Wot's  your  name?  " 

"Henry  James  Wilkinson,  sir,"  said  Antony  in  a  deep, 
rough,  bass  voice  very  different  from  the  rich  and  agreeable 
tenor  he  ordinarily  employed  in  conversation  and  in  song. 

Mr.  Briggs  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  said:   "I  seem 
to  know  your  face,  me  lad.  Was  you  ever  in  Bootle?  " 
"No,  sir,"  said  Antony  gruffly. 

"My  memory  for  faces  isn't  wot  it  was.  Well,  you  run 
along  an'  git  to  yer  work.  There's  a  couple  of  'underdweight 
noo  old  silver  come  yistirday  as  wants  polishin'.  Git  onto 
it  now." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Antony,  moving  majestically  toward 
the  door. 

"  I  want  two  more  of  these  vases,  Wilkinson,"  said  Pansy. 
"Yes,  miss,"  said  Antony. 

"You  don't  seem  to  git  much  of  a  move  on,"  said  Mr. 
Briggs  to  him  in  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction.  "  You'd  never 
do  for  Bootle." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Antony  from  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  his  boots,  and  he  went  out  of  the  door. 

XII 

I'M  SURPRISED  at  you  talkin'  to  the  likes  of  'im, 
Featherstone,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  in  a  tone  of  reproof, 
and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  with  his  left  thumb  at  the 
closed  door,  placed  his  thumb  in  the  armhole  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  once  more  surveyed  the  blue  drawing-room  with 
admiring  eyes. 

"He  seems  a  very  respectable  young  man,"  said  Pansy, 
and  set  about  arranging  the  flowers  in  the  bright-blue  vases. 

"Respectable!"  snorted  Mr.  Briggs.   "You  gals  are  all 
alike!" 

Pansy  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  contradict  the  mis- 
statement. His  small  blue-and-red  eyes  left  the  survey  of 
his  masterpiece  and  rested  on  her  slender  figure.  It  seemed 
to  please  them,  for  they  sparkled. 

"Well,  me  lass,  any  noos  for  me?  Still  no  letter  come 
to  Miss  Poppy  surrepshous  like?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Pansy. 

"Well,  they  'aven't  come  by  post,  I'll  take  my  oath 
to  that.    I've  gone  through  that  post  bag  mornin'  an' 
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fternoon  every  day  since  we  come  'ere,  an'  no  one's  got 
key  of  it  but  me.  All  'er  letters,  excep'  the  begging  ones, 
>me  from  Bootle.  But  it's  odd  as  she  doesn't  show 
lore  down-'earted." 

"Perhaps  she's  forgetting  him,"  said  Pansy,  with  no 
•eat  interest  in  her  voice. 

"Or  'e  'er.  After  the  tellin'  orf  I  give  'im  I  shouldn't 
onder  if  'e  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  'e  could  do,  an' 
le  quicker  'e  did  it  the  better.  You  should  'ave  'eard 
le  tellin'  orf  I  give  'im!  It  would  have  opened  your 
res,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  proudly. 

Pansy  could  have  told  him  that  she  had  heard  that  tell- 
g  off  and  it  had  not  opened  her  eyes.   She  said  nothing. 

"Well,  remember  it's  arf  a  crown  for  every  surrepshous 
tter  you  intercep's  an'  brings  me— arf  a  crown." 

"I  should  think  that  Miss  Poppy  would  give  anyone 
ho  brought  her  a  note  from  Mr.  Hambleton  a  good  deal 
ore  than  half  a  crown,"  said  Pansy  a  trifle  scornfully. 

"Then  you're  wrong,  me  lass.  Poppy  'as  bin  brought 
d  very  careful.  Besides  I  stopped  'er  pocket  money  di- 
'ckly  she  come  down  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  triumphantly. 

"You  would,"  said  Pansy. 

"You're  right,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  bridling. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  prevent  their  meeting  when 
le  goes  for  a  stroll  to  the  village  or  in  the  park,"  said 
ansy  in  a  dispassionate  tone. 

"I  can  an'  I  'ave,"  said  Mr. 
riggs.  "I  kep'  an  eye  on  'er 
r  the  first  week  myself,  an' 
)w  Albert  Bracket  does  it.  I 
ve  'im  the  orfice.  That  was 
ie  reason  I  arsked  'im  down 
re — one  of  the  reasons." 

Pansy  said  nothing. 

He  surveyed  her  more  at- 
ntively,  edged  a  little  nearer 
ie  table,  and  said:  "I  say, 
ju're  lookin'  prettier  than 

er  this  arternoon." 

He  smirked  most  agreeably, 
ansy  missed  the  smirk.  She 
id  nothing. 

He  edged  a  little  nearer  still 
id  observed:  "I  don't  know 
;  I  ever  saw  a  prettier  gal 
itside  Bootle,  an'  I  knows  a 
;tle  bit  of  orl  right  when  I 
es  it,  I  do." 

Pansy  looked  at  him.  Her 
res  would  have  looked  much 
ore  kindly  on  a  toad.  She 
oved  round  the  table.  All  of 
was  between  them.  He 
oked  at  the  table  and  began 
>  move  round  it.  So  did 
ansy.  The  pace  grew  quicker, 
hen  she  smiled,  a  fleeting, 
ivishing  smile,  and  pushed 
ie  of  the  bright-blue  vases  off 
ie  table.  It  struck  Mr.  Briggs 
>out  the  middle.  There  was 
good  deal  of  water  in  it.  It 
in  down  him. 

"Now,  look  what  you've 
mel"  she  said  coldly. 

"Me?"  cried  Mr.  Briggs. 
S'welp  me,  I  never!  You 
:>ne  it  yourself !  An' you  done 

a-purpuss,  you  little  'ussy!" 

He  tore  from  his  pocket  a 
rge  purple-silk  handkerchief 
id  began  to  mop  himself  vig- 
■ously.  Poppy  came  through 
ie  window. 

"Soppin'  wet  you've  made 
ie  trousies!  I'll  catch  me 
sath  o'  cold ! "  said  Mr.  Briggs 
ith  tears  in  his  voice. 

"At  your  games  again,  pa," 
tid  Poppy  in  a  tone  of  cold 
id  weary  disapproval. 

Mr.  Briggs  turned  on  her 
id  cried  in  a  tone  of  virtuous 

'lignation:  "Games?  Wot 
imes?  I  don't  know  wot 
ou're  talkin'  about.  I  just 
nocked  up  agin  the  table 
incidental  like  an'  one  o'  them 
larsted  vases  fell  off  it  and 
^tted  me  legs."  He  went 
riskly  toward  the  door.  "I 
lust  go  an'  change  me  trou- 
es  this  minnit  or  I'll  catch 
ie  death  &  cold.  An'  I  put  on 
'j is  pertickler  soot  because  'Er 
adyship  was  comin*  to  tea." 

He  went  through  the  door 
nd  banged  it  behind  him. 


A  quiet  fragrance  of  mixed  liquors  still  floated  on  the  blue 
air.  Poppy  came  forward,  pulling  the  hatpins  out  of  her 
hat. 

"If  pa  gives  you  any  more  of  his  nonsense,  Featherstone, 
you  just  clout  his  head.  It's  the  only  thing  that  does  him 
any  good,"  she  said  in  the  careless  tone  of  one  speaking  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  English  climate. 

Pansy  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  this  matter-of-fact 
treatment  of  Mr.  Briggs'  amorous  endeavor,  but  she  said 
calmly:  "I  will,  miss." 

"If  one  girl  clouted  his  head  in  Bootle,  a  dozen  did," 
said  Poppy  in  a  tone  of  careless  reminiscence.  "And  some 
didn't— and  ma  had  to  clout  them,"  she  went  on. 

It  seemed  to  Pansy  that  Bootle  must  be  a  rather  purple 
place. 

"Of  course  that  was  in  the  old  days  before  he  made  such 
a  lot  of  money,"  said  Poppy,  still  in  the  historic  vein.  She 
took  off  her  hat  and  added:  "Not  that  he's  any  better 
now." 

"It  must  be  rather— rather  trying,"  said  Pansy  in  a 
sympathetic  voice. 

Some  comment  seemed  to  be  required. 

"Some  men  are  like  that,"  said  Poppy  in  the  tone  of  one 
experienced  but  indifferent.  "I  must  say  pa's  a  fair 
terror,  though.   I  want  a  hat  with  a  broader  brim.  This 


If  You  Wilt  Co  and  Behave  Like  a  Bull  In  a  China  Shop,  Pa,  It's  Only  What  You' 
Said  Poppy  With  Filial  Clear -Slghtedness 


scorching  sun  is  fair  ruining  my  complexion.  I'll  wear  the 
pink  one  1  got  at  Margate." 

Pansy  considered  the  effect  of  the  hot  pink  of  that  hat 
with  the  mauve  frock  Poppy  was  wearing. 

"The  blue  hat  suits  you  much  better,  miss— the  one 
you  got  from  Madame  Elise,"  she  said  firmly. 

"But  pink's  my  favorite  color,"  said  Poppy  plaintively. 

"Very  well,  miss,"  said  Pansy  coldly. 

"No,  no!  Get  the  blue— get  the  blue!"  said  Poppy 
quickly. 

Pansy  went  to  get  the  blue.  As  she  went  she  wondered 
at  the  purple  patches  in  the  Briggs'  family  life.  Poppy 
went  to  one  of  the  Venetian  mirrors  which  hung  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Their  frames  had  been  recently 
regilded.  She  surveyed  her  heated  face  and  powdered  her 
nose.  Then  she  sighed  deeply.  It  seemed  to  her  that  life 
had  grown  uncommonly  difficult.  Antony's  long,  ani- 
mated, whimsical  face  and  Mr.  Bracket's  quiet  brown 
beauty  floated  before  her  inward  vision. 

The  door  opened  and  Antony  entered  bearing  two 
bright-blue  vases  on  a  silver  tray.  He  had  been  some  time 
finding  them.  Poppy  put  away  the  powder  puff  quickly, 
glanced  at  him  nervously  and  shrank  a  little  nearer  to  the 
fireplace,  with  averted  eyes.  Antony  looked  at  her  as 
he  crossed  the  room.  She  was  looking  uncommonly  at- 
tractive; and  his  spirits, 
depressed  by  Pansy's  cold 
prudence,  rose. 

He  set  the  vases  on  the  table 
and  said  in  deep,  mournful  and 
moving  tones:  "Don't  you 
know  me,  Poppy?" 

Poppy  jumped.  Her  eyes 
grew  uncommonly  big  in  her 
head  as  she  stared  at  him,  then 
shecried:  "Goodness gracious! 
If  it  isn't  Mr.  Hambleton !" 

"And  you  didn't  know  me," 
said  Antony  mournfully. 

"I  never  thought  to  look  at 
you  in  those  clothes,"  said 
Poppy  quickly.  "And  those 
whiskers  alter  your  face  so. 
They  make  it  rounder  like." 

"This  was  the  only  way  to 
come  to  you— to  be  near  you," 
he  said. 

"But  fancy  your  dressing 
up  like  that!"  she  said  rather 
breathlessly  as  the  astonishing 
and  romantic  situation  grew 
plain. 

"What  does  the  coat  mat- 
ter? It's  the  heart  that  beats 
beneath  it,"  said  Antony,  pat- 
ting the  crimson  velvet  above 
his  left  lung.  "  To  be  near  you 
I  would  have  dressed  as  a  dust- 


"I  don't  believe  you'd  stick 
at  nothing ! "  said  Poppy  with 
intense  conviction  and  lapsing 
a  little  from  grammar  in  her 
emotion.  "And  —  and  —  it's 
really  romantic.  It's  like  the 
old  times  one  reads  of." 

"In  love  there  are  no  old 
times,  or  new.  It  is  always  the 
same  —  always  laughing  at 
locksmiths,"  said  Antony,  get- 
ting into  his  swing. 

"I've  often  felt  that — and 
you  put  it  so  beautifully,  Mr. 
Hambleton.  You  ought  to 
have  been  a  poet,"  said  Poppy 
with  immense  admiration. 
Then  she  added  in  a  tone  of 
pain:  "And  you've  shaved  off 
your  dinky  little  mustache." 

' '  It  had  to  go, "  said  Antony 
in  the  tone  of  a  determined 
suitor.  "It  was  a  trivial  sac- 
rifice for  such  an  end." 

The  phrase  pleased  him 
greatly.  He  made  a  mental 
note  of  it. 

"I  suppose  it  had,"  said 
Pansy  sadly,  and  then  in  a 
fresh  access  of  admiration  she 
cried :  "How  those  clothes  and 
those  whiskers  do  change  you ! 
I  never  liked  pa's  livery  be- 
fore. But  you  do  set  it  off." 

Antony,  who  was  already 
giving  himself  his  full  value, 
contrived  to  draw  himself  up 
a  little  higher. 

(Continued  on  Page  69) 
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IT  WAS  on  Monday  morning  that  Anna  Bly  set  out 
from  her  obscure  hotel  to  find  the  man  who  might 
say  the  word  to  save  a  Christian  minister  to  his 
dwindling  congregation.  She  had  applied  at  the  offices 
of  the  Natural  Energy  Fruit  and  Land 
Company  on  Saturday  just  after  Zu- 
die's  boat  had  sailed  from  a  Pacific 
Mail  dock.   But  the  place  had  been 
closed  on  the  afternoon  of  rest.  Anna 
had  spent  a  blank,  bleak  Sunday  in  a 
Geary  Street  boarding  house  which, 
deceiving  the  passer-by  with  the  sign 
"Hotel,"  offered  the  depressing  hos- 
pitality of  musty  carpets  and  stringy 
curtains.   The  place  was  called  The 
Royalmere. 

"The  Royal  Smear  it  is,  an'  that's 
the  truth,"  Susan  Skelley  had  pro- 
claimed upon  her  first  sniff  of  the  dank 
interior. 

Anna  had  passed  Friday  night  and 
Saturday  morning  with  the  new-made 
bride.  At  dawn  on  Friday  Sid  Foot- 
ridge's  squadron  had  faded  into  the 
fog  beyond  the  Narrows  light.  They 
are  always  unsatisfactory  things,  these 
hours  of  waiting  to  say  good-by.  Triv- 
ialities obtrude  themselves;  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  the  practical  job  of 
getting  away.  How  many  a  sweet 
word  has  been  left  unspoken  because 
a  steamer  trunk  refused  to  close !  The 
press  of  detail  crushes  out  senti- 
ment and  philosophy— and  it  is  often 
better  so. 

Only  once  had  Zudie  spoken  her 
heart. 

"  I  never  thought  I  could  be  a  navy 
wife,"  she  had  said.  "I  used  to 
wonder  how  you  ever  managed  with 
Alec— always  moving  from  port  to 
port,  always  waiting  for  him  to  come 
ashore.  But  I  know  now,  Anna,  how 
you  felt." 

"It's  the  waiting  that  makes  us  love 
them,"  Anna  had  answered  quietly. 

But  the  pain  of  a  second  parting 
had  been  over  in  an  instant.  Then 
whistles  brayed,  the  deck  was  a-flutter 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  officious  little 
tugs  hauled  the  dignified  monster  out 
into  the  stream.  That  chapter  was 
closed  for  Anna;  and  she  was  glad 
when  Monday  came  and  she  could 
finish  her  one  remaining  business  with 
the  little  town  of  Bly. 

She  found  the  offices  of  the  Natural 
Energy  Fruit  and  Land  Company 
prosperously  established  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  a  skyscraper.  The  main  office 
which  she  entered  expressed  itself  in 
terms  of  wealth  from  polished  ma- 
hogany counters  to  gilt-lettered  win- 
dows. In  and  out  of  many  corridors 
and  anterooms  smartly  dressed  Jap- 
anese clerks,  their  wiry  mustaches 
cropped  and  their  hair  combed  back 
in  fierce  black  pompadours,  were  scur- 
rying about  the  business  of  Natural 
Energy. 

In  the  large  room  beyond  could  be 
glimpsed  the  glories  of  a  cashier's  de- 
partment, outfitted  like  a  national  bank,  with  many  quick 
and  clever  yellow  faces  behind  brass-grilled  windows.  To 
all  appearances  the  Natural  Energy  Fruit  and  Land  Com- 
pany was  a  powerful  machine. 

Anna  stood  for  an  instant  confused  by  the  prevalent 
bustle.  The  Natural  Energy  had  no  end  of  business  that 
morning.  Peasant  Japanese,  wandering  with  that  lost 
expression  peculiar  to  the  city-visiting  yokel,  would  be 
addressed  in  their  native  tongue  by  the  Natural  Energy's 
brisk  representatives;  then  they  would  be  personally  con- 
ducted from  counter  to  counter  to  linger  over  typewritten 
documents  in  blue  covers.  A  few  of  them  would  be  led 
away  through  swinging  doors  handsomely  lettered  in 
hirakana,  the  flowing  shorthand  of  Japan.  Stout,  middle- 
aged  sons  of  Nippon,  obviously  representing  the  commer- 
cial class,  asked  authoritative  questions  of  the  amiable 
clerks  behind  the  longest  counter. 

Several  American  typists  and  a  few  Japanese  girls,  the 
latter  slim  and  tidy  in  American  shirt  waists,  clicked 
busily  at  the  keys. 
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"No,  not  legal  matter.  I  know  he's  a  very  busy 
man,  but  I  think  he'll  give  me  a  moment." 

"Shank  you!"  declared  the  sweetest  Japanese  in  the 
world.   "I  see  what  I  can." 

He  dodged  behind  a  glass  screen  anf 
was  gone  a  long  time.  Other  memfc 
bers  of  his  information  bureau  werl 
busy  on  both  ends  of  the  counter,  givl 
ing  advice  in  Japanese  to  a  throng  of 
Natural  Energy's  customers.  At  last 
the  sweet  little  man  brought  out  a 
very  thin  Japanese  with  a  mournful 
gray  mustache. 

"Who  you  wish  see?"  asked  thtf 
latest  arrival,  his  manner  markedly 
contrasting  with  the  saccharine  air  of 
his  inferior. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Sato," 
she  began  all  over. 

"Eh!"  The  red-rimmed  eyes  glared 
at  her  through  brilliant  spectacles.  "I 
am  second  vice  president.  What  you 
wish  say?" 

"I  am  engaged  in  farming  at  Bly 
she  decided  to  tell  him.  "  I  have  coir" 
with  a  message  from  one  of  his  frien 
there." 

"Which  friend?" 

"A  Mr.  Awaga— he's  the  Japanese 
clergyman  there,  you  know." 

"Eh!   What  he  can  do  for  M 
Awaga?" 

"It  is  confidential  business — I' 
got  to  speak  directly  to  Mr.  Sato. 
"Eh!" 

Without  another  word  of  encour- 
agement the  melancholy  person  turnec 
on  his  heel  and  vanished  behind  th< 


vie 


He  Leaned  a  Little  Forward  as  Though  to  Make  Himself 
Plainer  as  He  Added:  "I  am  K.  Sato  " 

The  sweetest  Japanese  in  the  world  stood  behind  a  desk 
labeled  "Information,"  and  when  Anna  approached  him 
his  smile  revealed  all  but  his  wisdom  teeth,  and  he  writhed 
in  excruciating  politeness. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  see  Mr. 
Sato?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  madam!"  He  sipped  twice  and  blinked  his  flat 
lids.  "  That  would  be  entirely  difficult  this  time." 

"But  I  have  come  here  on  rather  important  business." 

"So  sorry!  Could  you  tell  me  that  business  so  I  could 
take  it  up?"  His  voice  bubbled  into  a  series  of  giggles, 
so  amiable  was  his  mood. 

"I'll  have  to  talk  to  Mr.  Sato,"  she  insisted. 

"So  sorry  we  must  know  the  nature,"  he  trilled.  "We 
could  give  such  advice  from  our  various  departments. 
Possibly  it  is  rear  estate  you  wish  to  discuss?" 

"No,  not  real  estate." 

"Legar  matter?" 


screen. 

Anna's  wait  this  time  was  longej 
than  before. 

Her  feet  grew  weary  of  standini 
in  one  place.  She  leaned  on  tht 
counter  and  tried  to  amuse  hersel 
with  guessing  just  what  the  stenog 
raphers  could  be  putting  down  s; 
earnestly.  Once  she  lost  patience  ani 
appealed  to  the  sweetest  Japanese  i' 
the  world,  who  looked  up  from  tfo 
confidential  advice  he  was  doling  ou; 
to  his  countrymen. 

"Prerry  soon  somebody  tell,"  h 
sipped,  and  resumed  his  discussion. 

Finally  a  handsome  yellow  boy  wit 
a  face  as  smooth  as  an  egg  made  hi 
appearance  from  behind  the  magi 
screen. 

When  she  saw  him  Anna  had 
impression  that  the  second  vi 
president  had  gone  back  to  his  des 
and  told  the  office  boy  to  pounce  01 ! 
at  her  in  half  an  hour. 

Her  impression  was  justified  whe 
the  youth  approached  and  addresse 
her. 

"Mr.  Sato  out,"  he  cooed. 
"Do  you  think  I  could  make  an  a] 
pointment  with  him  for  to-morrow? 
she  asked,  already  sufficiently  discou 
aged. 

"I  see,"  smiled  the  lad,  and  vai 

ished  into  the  unknown. 

Dune  Leacy  had  once  told  Anna  that  a  Japanese  nev 
says  no,  and  in  this  instance  the  graceful  national  hat 
was  prettily  illustrated. 

She  drooped  against  the  counter,  growing  more  satisfif 
as  time  passed  that  the  Japanese  office  boy  had  gone  bai 
to  pitch  pennies— or  whatever  it  is  that  Japanese  offt 
boys  pitch  in  moments  of  leisure. 

She  had  just  settled  herself  upon  a  bench,  determined 
bide  her  time,  when  a  huge,  red-faced  American  in  a  gn 
cutaway  coat  and  wide-brimmed  hat  came  swinging  in  al 
presented  himself  noisily  at  the  information  desk. 

"I  want  to  see  Sato,"  he  rumbled  as  he  glared  savage 
and  chewed  a  rag  of  a  cigar. 

"Which  name  you  say?"  asked  the  sweetest  Japane 
in  the  world. 

"Senator  Ogensbury." 

Anna  looked  up  with  renewed  curiosity  at  the  name 
the  state  senator. 


The  sweetest  little  man  behind  the  desk  fairly  meltl 
into  sirup  before  so  mighty  a  person. 
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"You  come  this  way,  senator!"  he  sipped.  "Mr.  Sato 
ee  you  this  door,  sair." 

The  little  guide,  bowing  like  a  major-domo,  opened  the 
ate  and  showed  the  distinguished  visitor  to  a  heavy  door 
n  the  rear. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  you  can  find  anybody  if 
•ou  only  know  how. 

Anna  did  not  permit  the  office  boy  to  stain  his  soul  with 
nother  mendacity.  She  rose  and  had  started  toward  the 
xit  when  she  recognized  a  face  which  was  welcome  to  her 
or  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  it.  Hurrying  busily 
mong  the  minor  officials  was  the  elegant  Mr.  Oki. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Bly!"  he  came  rushing  toward  her,  showing 
he  smile  that  had  always  reminded  Anna  of  so  much 
ocoa  butter. 

"You're  in  this  office  too,"  she  said.  "How  charming!" 

"I  became  appointed  here  only  last  week,"  he  explained 
rith  the  air  of  one  too  poor  to  deserve  such  a  reward. 
I  am  now  second  assistant  treasurer.  Is  it  not  nice  offices 
re  got  here?" 

"Wonderful!"  she  declared.  "They  seem  to  express 
nlimited  power." 

"Quite  so."  He  paused  for  an  instant  as  though  taking 
ime  to  swallow  her  remark.  "We  are  going  at  everything 
n  grand  scale.  That  is  secret  of  success,  is  it  not,  Mrs. 
Uy?" 

"The  very  secret,"  she  agreed. 

"And  we  have  wonderful  plans  for  improvement  in  all 
'alifornia.  We  shall  show  them  what  blessings  Japanese 
in  make  for  America." 

"Is  that  a  threat,  Mr.  Oki?"  she  asked. 

He  giggled  gleefully. 

"I  wish  I  could  learn  jokes  like  you  do!  Something  we 
in  never  know  right  is  American  jokes.  What  brought 
ou  so  far  in  the  air  this  afternoon?  " 

"I  have  been  trying  to  see  Mr.  Sato,"  she  admitted. 
Perhaps  you  could  help  me." 

"Oh,  how  I 
ish  it !  But  this 
Ir.  Sato  is  long 
me  out  of  San 
rancisco.  We 
innot  tell  when 
5  expect  him 
ack  sometime." 

She  overlooked 
bis  pleasant 
hasm  between 
ict  and  fiction. 

"Ah,  Mrs. 
ly,"  he  cooed, 
that  is  very 
appy  news  we 
ear  about  your 
ster's  wedding." 

"News  travels 
ist,  doesn't  it?" 
lie  asked,  an- 
oyed  at  this 
lan's  continual 
rying  into  her 
[fairs. 

"  Has  my  news 
■aveled  to  you, 
Irs.  Bly?" 

"Your  news?" 

Inwardly  she 
jsented  his  coup- 
ng  of  his  own 
ewswithZudie's. 

"I,  too,  am 
ion  to  be  mar- 
ed." 

"How  delight- 
ul!"  chimed 
nna,  repressing 
ny  note  of  sar- 
asm  which  might 
ave  struggled  to 
e  heard.  "And 
'horn  have  you 
lade  lucky?" 

"Miss  Oti- 
uki— MissGene- 
ieve  Otisuki." 

In  a  flash  Anna 
ecalled  the 
wealthy  land 
peculator's 
aughterwhohad 
layed  Chopin 
nd  Beethoven 
or  her  in  her 
ither'sPiedmont 
alace;  she  re- 
membered the 
irl's  insistence 
hat  she  would 


never  marry  a  Japanese.  Also  she  recalled  how  Mr.  Oki 
had  mentioned  Mr.  Otisuki  as  a  narikin— a  vulgar  fel- 
low, suddenly  rich  and  swollen  with  bourgeois  pride. 

"Even  for  so  sweet  and  charming  a  girl,"  she  could  not 
help  saying,  "it  must  be  a  great  advance  in  the  world  to 
marry  so  much  above  her  station." 

Oki  waited  for  that  to  sink  in,  then  his  smile  was  broader 
than  ever. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  admitted.  "So  much  money  is  equal  to 
nobility  anywhere." 

"Weren't  the  great  daimuos  of  Japan  taught  to  despise 
money?"  she  argued. 

"Yes.  But  why?"  His  bright  eyes  snapped  with  the 
question.  "They  got  plenty  of  it— swords  in  those  days — 
plows  in  this.  If  you  got  money  sufficiently  behind  you, 
then  nobility  crops  up  in  the  world.  Same  Japan,  same 
everywhere." 

"Your  country  must  be  changing,"  she  said  thought- 
fully as  she  bade  him  good-by. 

XXIX 

NEXT  morning  Anna  received  a  night  letter  from  her 
Aunt  Julia  in  New  York,  and  the  message  seemed  to 
settle  everything  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way.  Mrs.  Stannard 
had  always  considered  the  California  venture  queer.  To 
Aunt  Julia  the  queer  was  unforgivable;  not  to  be  queer  had 
been  the  fixed  determination  of  her  sixty  years.  Anna 
had  written  to  her  on  the  day  she  sold  the  farm,  and  she 
had  sent  a  telegram  to  announce  Zudie's  marriage  to  Sid 
Footridge.  That  in  itself  must  have  struck  the  eminently 
conventional  Mrs.  Stannard  as  sufficiently  queer,  for  her 
reply  was  delayed  until  the  Tuesday  which  followed  Anna's 
visit  to  the  Natural  Energy  Fruit  and  Land  Company. 

The  night  letter  was  urgent  and  of  double  length;  and 
though  it  expressed  disapproval  at  the  queerness  of  Zudie, 
it  melted  into  affectionate  entreaties  for  Anna  to  bring  the 
children  home  and  put  Kipps  back  in  the  only  school  that 


'It  Isn't  What  I  Want,"  She  Answered  Without  Looking  at  Him.    "My  Life  Hasn't  Been  Guided  by  That" 


Aunt  Julia  thought  fit  for  one  of  her  blood.  There  would 
be  room  for  them  all  in  the  big  house,  the  message  said. 

Anna  read  it  to  the  close,  and  realizing  that  there  was 
no  house  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  her  and  Aunt  Julia 
in  comfort,  she  was  about  to  word  an  affectionate  refusal 
when  a  second  consideration  decided  her  to  show  the  night 
letter  to  Susan  Skelley. 

"New  Yark's  the  place,"  decided  Susan.  "An'  a  bad 
day  it  was  whin  ye  took  th'  childer  to  live  among  thim 
Chinee.  Ef  ye  stay  here  another  week  they'll  git  ye  yet, 
an'  it's  truth  I'm  tellin'  ye.  I've  no  childer  of  me  own, 
Mrs.  Bly,  an'  ef  I  had  they'd  go  no  further  west  than  Third 
Avenoo,  an'  that  but  wance  a  year.  Yer  Aunt  Julia's  got 
sinse  in  'er  head,  though  few  wud  think  ut." 

Susan  Skelley  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  Anna.  Life  in 
Aunt  Julia's  house  would  be  far  from  an  easy  thing.  It 
was  better  than  the  prune  ranch— that  was  all.  To  endure 
Aunt  Julia  meant  surrendering  all  personality,  taking  the 
crumbs  from  a  grudging  table,  sinking  to  the  level  of  a 
poor  relation.  But  there  were  Kipps  and  Nan  to  be 
thought  of. 

Under  Aunt  Julia's  guidance  Anna  could  manage  so  that 
her  boy  should  be  educated;  her  daughter  destined,  Anna 
was  sure,  to  great  beauty,  would  have  her  rightful  place 
in  the  world.  To  become  a  hanger-on  in  a  set  where  once 
she  had  lived  on  a  lavish  scale  frightened  her  for  just  an 
instant.  Then  she  dressed  herself  and  prepared  to  seek  out 
a  railroad  ticket  office. 

"Where  you  going,  moms?"  asked  a  treble  voice,  as 
Kipps  plunged  at  her  out  of  the  dimness  of  the  hall. 

"I'm  going  to  the  ticket  office.  Want  to  come  along?" 

"I'll  say  I  do!"  shouted  the  boy,  who  had  chafed  like 
a  caged  animal  under  the  confinement  of  the  hotel.  "  But 
say,  moms,  what  do  you  want  at  a  ticket  office?" 

"We're  all  going  back  to  New  York." 

"When?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  accommodations." 

This  kept 
Kipps  silent  until 
they  had  gone 
down  in  the  ele- 
vator and  were 
crossing  the 
cheaply  ornamen- 
ted lobby. 

"What  are  we 
going  back  for?" 
he  took  up  the 
theme  as  soon  as 
they  had  reached 
a  street  corner. 

"You  must  go 
to  school  again," 
she  told  him,  and 
had  a  feeling  of 
being  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

"Where  are  we 
going  to  live?" 
the  cross  exam- 
iner persisted  as 
the  Geary  Street 
car  had  stopped 
to  take  them  in. 

"With  Aunt 
Julia." 
"Zowie!" 
"Don't  you 
want  to  live  with 
Aunt  Julia?"  his 
mother  asked,  but 
Kipps  was  then 
too  busy  getting 
her  safely  aboard 
the  car  to  answer. 

When  they  had 
settled  in  their 
seats  he  took  a 
deep  breath  to  ex- 
press his  candid 
opinion: 

"  Moms,  I  can't 
see  this  Aunt 
Julia  stuff  a-tall." 

However  Kipps 
felt  about  it, 
Anna  had  made 
up  her  mind,  and 
in  this  the  sales- 
man at  the  ticket 
office  was  help- 
ful. He  could  get 
them  nothing  on 
the  Overland 
Limited  inside  a 
week;  possibly 
(Continued  on 
Page  58) 
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Miracles 

WHEN  America  was  young  and  raw  and  hard  every 
man  needed  to  be  sufficient  unto  himself.  If  he  had 
need  of  clothing,  he  raised  sheep  and  his  womenfolk  made 
the  wool  into  garments  for  him  and  for  themselves.  If  he 
had  need  of  meat,  he  tramped  through  the  woods  with 
a  long  rifle  and  brought  it  back  on  his  shoulder.  If  he  had 
need  of  a  house,  he  felled  a  tree,  fashioned  it  into  boards 
and  pinned  the  boards  together.  He  made  his  own  tools, 
raised  his  own  food  and  even  made  his  own  shoes. 

The  last  half  century,  with  its  miraculous  inventions, 
has  taught  us  ease  and  robbed  us  of  independence.  Each 
of  us  has  a  little  task— the  task  of  a  specialist— that  keeps 
him  in  a  rut  and  makes  him  dependent  on  others  for  the 
comforts  he  demands  as  the  profit  for  his  toil. 

When  one  who  is  near  the  gutter  reaches  the  point  where 
he  can  without  shame  accept  a  coin  from  an  intimate,  he 
progresses  quickly  to  the  point  where  he  can  without  shame 
ask  a  coin  of  a  stranger;  so  one  who  is  content  to  depend 
upon  others  for  a  few  things  develops  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness that  persuades  him  to  depend  upon  others  for  all 
things. 

When  America  was  drawn  into  the  war  with  Germany 
there  were  many  who  understood  that  the  task  of  dis- 
couraging dreams  of  world  empire  would  require  the  whole 
of  America's  energy;  but  there  were  many  more  who 
hoped  and  dreamed  and  fully  expected  that  Edison  or 
some  other  genius  of  hard  work  would  come  forward  with 
a  miracle  to  wipe  the  enemy  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
permit  the  rest  of  us  to  go  about  our  business. 

So  now,  with  the  world  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  with  men 
seeking  spoil  in  the  name  of  liberty,  patriotism  and  ex- 
pediency, and  civilization  given  over  to  folly  and  excess 
and  plunder  and  strife,  each  man  says  to  his  brother, 
"Why  doesn't  somebody  do  something?"  A  world  en- 
tirely surrendered  to  selfishness  and  stubbornly  refusing 
to  turn  its  hand  for  any  common  good  pauses  at  intervals 
in  its  getting  to  scold  because  somebody  doesn't  appear 
on  the  stage  and  calm  the  troubled  atmosphere  by  pulling 
rabbits  from  his  hat. 

In  saner  days  there  were  young  men  eager  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  learn  the  business.  Now  they  wish  to 
begin  at'the  top,  and  show  the  old  fogies  how  to  put  a  little 


little  income,  but  affording  a  guaranty  of  protection  in 
later  years.  Now  they  scorn  all  things  conservative.  They 
give  up  their  money  in  exchange  for  promises  of  twenty  or 
forty  or  one  hundred  per  cent  of  profit,  and  dream  dreams 
of  mansions  and  butlers  and  limousines  that  will  be  theirs 
to-morrow  when  the  miracle  is  uncorked.  Why  should  one 
be  content  with  a  pocketful  of  silver  or  a  little  sum  in  the 
bank  when  there  is  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
and  a  nice  gentleman  who  is  free  from  guile  volunteers  to 
serve  as  guide  for  a  consideration? 

Generating  a  pound  of  steam  this  year  requires  just  as 
much  coal  and  just  as  much  sweat  as  the  same  task  re- 
quired last  year  and  the  year  before.  Growing  a  bushel 
of  wheat  requires  just  as  much  labor  this  year  as  last. 
And  these  two,  power  and  food,  are  the  essentials.  Rosy 
promises  and  rosier  dreams  serve  only  to  woo  us  away 
from  the  plow  and  the  shovel,  and  for  each  moment  we 
spend  in  dreaming  now  we  shall  pay  another  day  in  sweat. 

One  may  get  wealth  quickly  by  getting  it  from  others 
who  created  it,  but  creating  wealth  is  a  slow  job.  There 
are  miracles  to  lessen  man's  burdens  and  increase  his  com- 
forts, but  there  are  none  to  take  the  place  of  common 
sense  and  sweat. 

Nothing  Venture,  Nothing  Lose 

IN  THE  game  of  tennis,  as  in  the  game  of  baseball,  the 
secret  of  success  is  known  in  the  vernacular  as  putting 
'em  where  they  ain't.  And  yet  an  overzealous  desire  to 
put  'em  in  this  vague  and  uninhabited  place  loses  many 
games.  The  amateur  ball  player  who  has  some  skill  with 
the  bat  is  seldom  content  with  a  single.  He  yearns  to 
meet  one  head-on  with  a  mighty  swing  and  park  it  some- 
where east  of  Suez.  Frequently  he  accomplishes  his  pur- 
pose, but  more  frequently  the  effort  proves  his  undoing; 
for  the  ball  that  aspires  to  clear  the  fence  and  falls  yards 
short  is  prey  to  a  rangy  outfielder. 

In  amateur  tennis,  also,  there  is  an  everpresent  tempta- 
tion to  get  into  the  air  to  meet  the  high  ones  and  from  that 
vantage  drive  a  return  ball  that  will  strike  near  the  net 
and  bound  up  among  the  birdies.  When  the  return  is 
made  in  this  fashion  it  is  time  for  another  serve,  but  those 
who  attempt  it  more  frequently  drive  the  ball  into  the 
net  or  out  of  the  court,  and  thus  defeat  themselves,  if 
the  opposition  is  content  to  get  the  balls  safely  over.  The 
spectacular  player  wins  an  occasional  mighty  cheer,  but 
more  frequently  ardent  fans  call  down  the  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  him.  This  is  not  a  defense  of  the  defensive.  The 
offensive  is  ever  possessed  of  the  advantage.  But  an 
offensive  is  most  effective  when  most  prudent.  Desperate 
chances  are  for  desperate  situations. 

So  one  might  multiply  instances  without  end.  To  ad- 
venture unnecessarily  is  to  court  disaster.  One  crosses  a 
desert  and  stumbles  upon  a  pocket  of  gold;  thousands 
attempt  the  journey  in  search  of  other  pockets — and  leave 
their  bones  to  bleach  in  the  desert  sand. 

If  one  could  not  succeed  without  venturing,  and  if  one 
disposed  to  venture  had  an  even  chance  to  win,  venture 
would  be  justified.  But  all  experience  has  shown  that  one 
who  travels  the  safer  road  is  more  certain  -to  arrive,  and 
that  the  short  cuts  lead  to  destruction  more  frequently 
than  to  the  goal. 

Shrewd  and  conservative  men  at  times  do  things  that  to 
the  uninitiated  seem  venturesome,  but  these  shrewd  and 
conservative  men  know  what  they  are  doing  and  are 
justified  by  their  profits.  They  measure  the  distance  and 
chart  the  course  to  a  goal  before  setting  out  on  a  journey. 
Luck  is  usually  the  product  of  infinite  pains  in  planning  a 
campaign.  The  best  of  extemporaneous  speeches  require 
hours  of  patient  toil. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  delved  into  the  history  of 
the  last  generation  of  sporting  gentlemen  that  of  the 
hundreds  who  made  a  profession  of  following  the  races  and 
won  and  lost  fortunes  again  and  again  but  one  or  two 
ended  the  game  with  a  competence.  Certain  it  is  that  of 
the  thousands  who  risk  their  little  fortunes  to  get  profit  by 


It  is  not  necessary  that  any  man  possessed  of  wit  and 
health  should  remain  the  sport  of  poverty  until  the  end 
of  his  days.  Whether  one's  earnings  be  great  or  small,  he 
can  save  a  portion.  And  his  savings,  whether  invested 
wisely  or  left  idle  in  a  bank,  will  become  a  modest  fortune. 
This  is  the  slow  way,  but  it  has  the  virtue  of  certainty. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  man  gets  rich  quickly.  But  men 
have  been  experimenting  for  many  thousands  of  years  in 
an  effort  to  find  an  easy  way  to  wealth,  and  nearly  all 
the  experimenters  have  come  to  grief.  The  recipe  required 
to  make  something  from  nothing  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  race  of  man  has  not  outgrown  its  follies,  but  it  has 
learned  many  hard  lessons  and  got  from  its  bruises  a  store 
of  wisdom.  One  may  profit  by  the  lessons  other  men  have 
learned,  or  start  an  argument  with  a  hornet's  nest  and 
retire  to  poultice  the  swelled  places  and  meditate  concern- 
ing the  measure  of  his  folly. 

To  Bewildered  Parents 

OLD-FASHIONED  parents  of  newfangled  girls  have 
never  had  deeper  misgivings  over  daughter's  amuse- 
ments, recreations  and  general  outlook  upon  life  than  they 
feel  to-day.  It  is  not  that  they  grudge  daughter  her  harm- 
less fun  or  harbor  any  crabbed  wish  to  clip  the  bright 
wings  of  youth— for  that  is  not  the  way  of  parents;  but 
they  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  real  bewilderment  over 
the  commonplaces  of  a  newer  world  that  did  not  exist 
when  they  were  young.  They  simply  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  the  young  admirers  who  take  daughter  out 
to  ride  in  motor  cars  that  can  cover  a  hundred  miles  in 
an  afternoon.  They  feel  a  strange  embarrassment  when 
they  see  movies  that  make  them  blush  while  daughtei 
merely  giggles;  and  they  are  frankly  scandalized  by  those 
evening  dresses  and  dances  that  are  so  contrived  as  to  b( 
as  devoid  of  beauty  and  distinction  as  they  are  of  mod 
esty  and  good  taste.  The  craving  for  such  things  is  but  on< 
of  the  problems  that  many  a  new-fashioned  girl  is  thrustinj 
upon  her  vainly  protesting  parents. 

"And  what,"  a  bewildered  mother  is  reported  to  havt 
asked  at  a  London  dinner  table,  "is  a  modern  girl?  " 

"A  modern  girl,"  replied  her  shrewd  neighbor,  "is  a  gir 
who  is  determined  to  have  a  good  time,  whatever  th- 
price." 

This  rather  severe  definition,  with  its  implication,  per 
haps  confirms  the  fears  of  old-fashioned  mothers  who  d< 
not  regard  jazz,  Georgette  and  the  pictures  as  the  onl; 
good  things  in  life,  or  even  as  the  stuff  wherewith  to  mak 
the  type  of  motherhood  most  to  be  desired  for  future  gen 
erations  of  young  Americans. 

Doctors  have  found  that  they  can  cure  many  destruc 
tive  addictions  by  offering  the  patient  a  substitute  tha 
allays  the  craving  and  is  beneficial  rather  than  harmful 
For  growing  girls  who  are  merely  nibbling  the  pink  frostin 
off  the  cake  of  life  and  think  they  cannot  exist  without  th 
cheaper  and  more  tawdry  amusements,  it  would  be  impos 
sible  to  find  a  better  substitute  than  the  Girl  Scouts  am 
their  really  interesting  and  wholesome  doings. 

If  any  superior  young  lady  is  inclined  to  turn  up  he 
sophisticated  nose  at  the  Scouts,  let  her  get  a  copy  of  Scout 
ing  for  Girls — the  official  handbook  of  the  organization- 
and  discover  in  its  pages  the  amazing  depths  of  her  ow 
ignorance  about  the  commonest  everyday  things,  indoor 
and  out,  that  every  bright  girl  should  have  at  her  finge 
tips.  If  she  knows  a  good  thing  when  she  sees  it  she  wi 
make  an  effort  to  join  the  nearest  troop,  and  very  lucky  sh 
will  be  to  get  in,  for  the  nominal  dues  do  not  begin  t 
pay  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  administration  an: 
more  than  they  begin  to  measure  the  real  value  of  wha 
they  buy. 

Any  parent  or  elder  brother  who  will  take  the  trouble  t 
spend  an  hour  over  Scouting  for  Girls  will  be  amazed  b 
the  amount  of  interesting  matter  it  contains  and  the  ski 
with  which  it  is  presented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  the 
the  brain  power  behind  the  Girl  Scouts  is  as  great  and  £ 
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BELIEVING  as  I  do 
that  the  peopleof  the 
United  States  retain 
heir  demonstrated  high 
ense  of  responsibility  and 
heir  broad  conception  of 
/hat  may  rightly  be  ex- 
acted of  them  under  given 
ircumstances,  I  cannot 
hink  that  we  need  any- 
hing  more  than  this  plain 
nd  indisputable  fact  to  go 
n  with:  There  are  three 
nd  a  half  million  children 
i  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
ope  still  dependent  upon 
s  for  their  lives ! 

This  fact  is  the  basis  of 
rhat  I  hope  may  prove  to 
e  our  final  problem  of  hu- 
lanitarian  duty  in  connec- 
ion  with  the  great  conflict 
nd  catastrophe  through  the 
fter  effects  of  which  the 
i  orld  is  now  struggling. 
Soon  after  the  armistice, 
nd  under  the  generous 
uthority  of  Congress,  we — 
he  American  people — un- 
ertook  the  rescue  of  five 
lillion  children  in  the  ter- 
itories  that  had  been  shut 
ff  from  us  for  more  than 

[>ur  years  by  the  western  battle  front.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  these  children  had  been  orphaned  by  the  war; 
ther  thousands  were  waifs  astray  in  the  general  chaos/and 
11  of  them  were  suffering  the  physical  consequences  of  a 
:>ng-drawn-out  period  of  undernourishment  that  in  many 
acalities  approached  the  verge  of  actual  starvation. 

Under  governmental  supervision,  and  with  a  congres- 
ional  appropriation  to  cover  the  necessities,  we  created  an 
rganization  the  function  of  which  was  to  furnish  moral 
upport  and  financial  backing  to  local  branch  organizations 
n  the  countries  involved,  to  the  end  that  these  children 
hould  be  fed  and  clothed  and  brought  back  in  as  large 
lumbers  as  possible  to  a  normal  process. 

When  the  Funds  Gave  Out 

rHERE  are  many  citizens  who  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  labor  under  an  impression ,  and  who  have  openly 
xpressed  a  fear,  that  in  undertaking  this  work  we  were 
mbarking  upon  a  course  that  would  result  in  the  pauperi- 
:ation  of  Europe.  This  description  of  an  impossibility  has 
>een  so  frequently  used  that  it  has  come  to  sound  as  though 
t  might  mean  something;  but  it  does  not,  and  I  wish  to 
•mphasize  at  the  outset  that  no  misgiving  was  ever  founded 
>n  a  less  accurate  conception  of  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
America's  work  in  Europe  under  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  European  Children's  Fund,  has  been  done 
0  a  great  extent  by  the  various  European  peoples  them- 
elves.  If  this  were  not  so  it  could  not  have  been  done.  If 
ve  had  had  to  send  to  Europe  and  to  maintain  there  the 
lumber  of  men  and  women  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
letails  of  our  operations,  if  we  had  had  to  cover  all  local 
-xpenditures  and  to  establish  all  the  institutions  that  were 
if*ded,  no  sum  of  money  within  our  power  to  imagine  as 
-f-ing  devoted  to  relief  would  have  been  sufficient. 

The  first  step  of  organization  was  for  American  repre- 
lentatives  in  the  capital  city  of  each  of  the  afflicted 
countries  to  assemble  the  leading  business  men  and  promi- 
nent women  for  the  purpose  of  directing  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  own  committees  to  work  out  the  details  of 
operations  in  their  territories.  The  intention  was  to  make 
?ach  nation  feel  a  full  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its 


Children  Streaming  to  the  Kitchen  of  the  American  Relief  Administration,  European  Children's  Fund, 
in  Schonbrunn.    This  Was  Formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Mustrot  Hungarian  Empire  and 
Napoleon's  Residence  When  He  Occupied  Vienna 

own  children,  and  there  has  never  been  any  cause  to  devi- 
ate from  this  purpose.  It  has  been  carried  out  everywhere 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way — in  Serbia  and  in  other  sections 
of  Jugoslavia,  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  in  every  country, 
in  fact,  to  which  we  have  given  assistance. 

The  central  committees  were  rapidly  extended  to  cover 
child  welfare  in  every  town  and  village.  Demands  for  local 
charity  and  voluntary  service  were  met  with  a  whole- 
hearted response;  help  from  municipal  and  central  gov- 
ernments was  asked  for  and  received,  and  each  branch 
organization,  without  exception,  undertook  to  supply  in 
local  currency  the  funds  for  the  local  expenditures  required. 
The  organization  as  it  now  stands  aggregates  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  thousand  earnest  workers,  while  the  personnel 
of  the  American  end  consists  of  only  about  forty  represent- 
atives—men and  women;  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  forty  actually  held  together  and  kept  going  the  vast 
organization  which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  local  workers  have  coordinated  local 
charities;  have  placed  orphans  in  homes;  have  instituted 
and  conducted  orphan  asylums  and  children's  hospitals,  and 
above  all  have  created  some  fifteen  thousand  kitchens 
and  canteens  for  feeding  children  who  live  at  home.  The 
idea  with  which  we  have  sought  to  imbue  them,  and  which 
has  become  predominant  in  so  many  minds,  is  that  the 
future  worth,  not  to  say  the  very  life,  of  each  race  depends 
upon  the  conservation  of  child  life  and  the  careful  upbuild- 
ing of  the  bodies  and  characters  of  the  young.  They  are 
doing  their  part.  We,  the  American  people,  have  done  our 
part  by  sending  to  them  in  free  gift  the  milk,  the  fats,  the 
clothing,  the  medical  supplies  and  other  essentials  obtain- 
able from  no  other  source. 

America  does  not  and  never  will  fight  children,  and  the 
children  of  every  race  and  creed,  of  friend  and  former 
enemy  alike,  have  been  cared  for  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing  America  has  ever 
done  as  an  act  of  grace  has  sunk  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
world.  In  the  minds  of  millions  of  men  and  women  of  ten 
different  nations  there  dwells  a  thought  which  supersedes 
all  others  with  regard  to  us,  and  that  is  the  grateful  thought 
of  our  solicitude  for  their  children. 


When  the  American  Con- 
gress made  its  splendid 
charitable  appropriation  to 
meet  the  desperate  condi- 
tions in  Europe  it  was 
thought  that  the  necessities 
would  not  extend  beyond 
the  harvest  of  1919.  But, 
as  we  all  know  now,  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  and 
the  restoration  of  industry, 
economic  stability  and  or- 
derly conduct  among  the 
European  peoples  have 
proved  to  be  tasks  much 
more  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment than  was  expected, 
and  a  situation  still  exists 
which  demands  of  us  yet 
another  season  of  broad 
humanitarian  service. 

When  the  congressional 
appropriation  was  exhausted 
the  men  in  the  organization 
which  was  formed  by  my 
colleagues  and  myself  found 
themselves  faced  by  the  al- 
ternative of  turning  millions 
of  youngsters   unfed  and 
uncared  for  from  America's 
door  or  taking  measures  on 
their  own  initiative  to  en- 
able them  to  go  on  with 
the  work.  The  question  was,  What  kind  of  measures? 
During  the  year  1919  we  had  reduced  the  number 
of  children  dependent  upon  us  by  about  a  million  and  a 
half,  through  a  careful  process  of  elimination  of  the  less 
undernourished  and  through  improved  conditions  in  some 
countries.   Each  child  on  our  voluminous  lists  was  periodi- 
cally examined  by  competent  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
wheresufficient  improvement  was  shown  or  where  the  child's 
condition  did  not  indicate  a  too  pronounced  degree  of 
undernourishment,  his  kitchen  card  was  taken  away  from 
him  and  he  was  turned  out  to  shift  for  himself.  This  in 
cases  only,  of  course,  where  there  were  parents  or  other 
competent  relatives.  The  orphans  we  had  still  with  us. 

How  the  Children  Were  Saved 

TYPICAL  of  the  general  situation  was  the  city  of  Warsaw 
in  January,  1919,where  there  was  never  a  child  to  be  seen 
playing  in  the  streets.  If  the  harrowing,  absolute  truth 
must  be  told,  the  children  of  Warsaw  were  clinging  to  the 
hands  and  the  skirts  of  their  elders,  crying  for  food  which 
their  elders  were  unable  to  provide.  But  within  three 
months  after  the  American  Relief  Administration  had 
established  its  system  the  streets  of  Warsaw  were  filled 
with  children,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  them, 
adequately  fed  and  comfortably  clothed  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years,  frolicking  and  playing  games.  No  American 
who  saw  that  miracle  of  modern  civilization  could  ever 
forget  it  or  ever  underestimate  its  value. 

In  the  growth  of  our  system  it  has  developed  that  the 
local  organizations  secure  for  themselves  and  disburse 
between  two  and  three  dollars  a  month  for  the  support  of 
each  child.  The  American  assistance  has  amounted  to 
about  one  dollar  per  month  per  child  in  imported  supplies, 
which  shows  that  we  have  contributed  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  funds  required  for  the  enterprise.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that  we  have  met  the  local  deficiency  in 
milk,  fats,  medicines,  clothing  and  other  essentials,  with- 
out which  the  situation  would  have  been  hopeless.  Also  it 
has  been  only  through  American  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion that  the  morale,  stability  and  courage  of  organization 
(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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UNDER  the  elms,  whose  branches  reared  starkly  in 
the  moonlight,  a  band  crashed  forth,  drowning 
the  rapid-fire  interchange  of  cries  and  calls  that  had 
been  running  among  some  two  thousand  young  men 
aligned  snakelike  in  column  of  fours  across  the  venerable 
campus. 

Then  as  the  opening  strains  of  music  were  identified,  the 
crowd  caught  up  the  swinging,  surging  football  song  and 
sent  the  militant  words  roaring  out  into  the  crisp  night 
until  it  seemed  they  must  be  carrying  on  and  on  through- 
out the  land,  finding  echoes  in  the  heart  of  every  far-flung 
alumnus. 

From  ahead  came  a  megaphoned  word  of  command; 
feet  shuffled  on  the  graveled  walk  as  the  long  line  obedi- 
ently set  itself  into  motion. 

"  Let's  sneak  into  the  mass  meeting,  Buster." 

Jim  Starbuck,  left  tackle  of  the  Varsity,  who  had  been 
standing  on  the  turf  out  of  the  column  of  undergraduates, 
threw  his  arm  about  the  shoulder  of  Buster  Taylor,  the 
quarter  back— who  was  also  his  roommate— and  moved 
forward  with  the  rest. 

"But  look  here,  Jim,  old  boy,  we  can't  do  that.  We're 
due  at  the  Lawn  Club  for  bed  in  two  hours."  The  little 
quarter  back's  steps  were  lagging  so  that  the  man  at  his 
side  was  fairly  dragging  him  along.  "Are  you  crazy, 
Jim?" 

"  Crazy  nothing.  I  haven't  seen  a  mass  meeting  since  I 
was  a  Freshman.  May  get  something  there.  We  need  it. 
Lot  better  than  sitting  round  with  a  bunch  of  chaps  doing 
their  best  to  be  cheerful  and  making  a  bad  job  of  it." 

"But  the  coach  " 

"Oh,  chuck  it!  I'm  captain  of  this  team.  We  needn't 
stay  long.  If  I  had  my  way  I'd  have  the  whole  squad  go. 
Come  on." 

Buster  Taylor  shrugged  and  took  pace  with  his  com- 
panion along  the  line  of  march. 

The  two  men  were  Seniors;  the  only  Seniors  on  the 
eleven.  The  mood  of  both  was  subdued.  And  this  was  not 
solely  because  of  knowledge  that  it  was  the  last  time  they 
would  come  forth  as  undergraduates  under  the  November 
moon  to  watch  their  fellow  students  as  various  orators 
sought  to  work  them  up  to  the  proper  fighting  pitch  of  big- 


They  had  this 
it  was  a  somber  one; 
anything  pertaining 
conviction  that  it 
spirited  singing  and 
team  into  form 
even  to  stand  at  bay 


game  enthusiasm, 
thought,  of  course,  and 
but  over  and  above 
to  sentiment  was  the 
would  take  more  than 
cheering  to  whip  the 
qualified  to  defeat  or 
the  representatives  of  ( 
an  ancient  rival  who, 
filled  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  successful  season 
thus  far  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  still  greater  potency 
in  reserve,  was  due  in  town 
on  the  morrow. 

But  there  was  nothing  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Wolsley 
Hall  to  indicate  that  the  mass 
of  students  there  gathered 
had  any  doubt  as  to  their 
ability  in  this  respect. 
Standing  in  the  extreme  rear, 
in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway, 
the  two  football  players 
caught  an  impression  of  spirit 
which  surged  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  Reason  told  them 
that  it  meant  nothing  but  the  sheer  unwar- 
ranted optimism  of  youth  and  college  loy- 
alty; knowledge  advised  them  that  when 
they  took  the  field  the  lips  of  the  throng  of 
partisans  would  be  dumb  as  far  as  they  and 
their  fellow  players  were  concerned.  Yet  it  required  both 
reason  and  knowledge  to  combat  a  force  that  urged  toward 
sheer  emotionalism.  AH  about  them  eyes  were  flaming  and 
bodies  gyrating  as  the  sharp  barking  college  cheer  with  its 
fine  sonorous  conclusion  roared  to  the  roof  and  rolled  back 
in  giant  repercussion. 

Then  a  song,  a  swinging  anthem  that  seemed  to  make 
tangible  all  that  everyone  felt  and  would  like  to  say  were 
there  any  words  with  which  to  say  it. 

"Good  stuff,  Buster."  Starbuck  grinned  at  his  com- 
panion.  "Better  than  mooning  about." 

"You  bet,  Jim!"  Buster's  face  was  solemn,  set. 
Then  came  the  president  of  the  university.  He  was  a 
wise  man  and  the  snows  of  many  Yale  winters  had  begun 
to  register  in  his  hair.  Many  football  elevens  had  he  seen 
come  and  go  -and  many  things  of  greater  importance.  He 
had  a  sense  of  values.  So  now  his  remarks  were  tempered 
with  humor  and  broad  vision.   Of  course  Yale  would  win. 


It  was  the  habit  of  Yale  men  to  win  in  every- 
thing they  undertook  to  do.  But  there  were 
things  even  greater  than  victory,  and  even  in 
defeat  Yale  could  still  attain  them.  lie  named 
them— magnanimity,  fair  play,  clean  sports- 
manship. And  then  to  take  the  edge  from  his 
didacticism  he  told  in  his  rollicking 
way  a  funny  story  at  the  expense  of 
some  ultra-Harvard  professor,  unnamed. 

"Good  speech,"  said  Buster  Taylor. 

"  Oh— it  was  all  right."  Starbuck 
shrugged. 

The  coach  spoke;  several  of  them 
in  fact.  Yale  could  win,  they  said, 
if  the  undergraduates,  every  man  of 
them,  were  back  of  the  team.  The 
Yale  cheering  section,  they  said, 
could  send  on  the  field,  in  an  irre- 
sistible wave,  the  will  to  victory. 
Without  that  impulse,  without  that 
solid  backing,  any  efforts  the  players  might 
make  would  be  as  nothing.  Fight!  Fight  ! 
Fight!  That  should  be  the  slogan.  Anc 
so  on. 

A  frown  had  settled  upon  Starbuck's  face. 
"Stuff!"  he  said,  placing  a  hand  upon 
his  friend's  shoulder.   "Let's  slope  out  of 
here,  Buster."- 

"Wait  a  minute."  Taylor  drew  back. 
"  I  want  to  hear  this  song;  always  liked  it." 

Starbuck  gestured  impatiently  but  lin- 
gered until  the  thrilling  chorus  had  ended, 
and  was  then  turning  away  when  a  cheer 
and  a  rattling  of  exclamations  filled  the 
hall.  Glancing  toward  the  platform,  the  two  men  saw  a 
short,  slight  man  with  rumpled  hair,  long  nose  and  steel 
spectacles  making  his  way  to  the  platform. 

"  Why,  it's  the  Titan !"  exclaimed  Taylor,  peering  at  the 
curious  little  figure.  "What  the  deuce  does  he  want?" 

Starbuck  laughed.  Many  were  laughing,  in  fact.  The 
Titan  was  Professor  Timson,  his  nickname  born  some 
years  before  in  the  mind  of  an  undergraduate  who  was 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  jovial  contrast.  He  was  a  logician 
and  had  never  been  known  to  take  any  interest  in  extra 
curricular  activities;  certainly  not  football.  The  laughter 
and  ironical  cheering  continued  as  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  chairman  in  laughing  colloquy. 

"Young  gentlemen,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  teetering  just  as  was  his  habit  in  the  lecture 
room,  "  I've  been  thinking.  I  know  how  repugnant  that 
idea  is  to  some  of  you — ahem!"   He  paused  to  let  the 
derisive  outburst  subside.   "Now,  let's  be  serious.  I 
may  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing — and 
I  may  not.   At  all  events  I  am  bold  to  confess  to  you 
that  football — phases  thereof — have  interested  me, 
academically,  for  many  years.  This 
season  particularly  aspects  of  our  game 
have  been  appealing.  We  have  found 
our  team  defeated  by  what  is,  I  believe, 


"Shut  up,  Jim !  This  is  going  to  be  good.  You  don 
know  this  bird  as  I  do." 

"Why  have  we  failed?"   The  voice  was  risin 
"The  answer  I  have  evolved  seems  satisfactory.  B 
cause,  then,  we  are  playing  to  a  system  that  ordinal 
rily  produces  results— but  has  not  produce4 
results  this  season. 

"The  Yale  system,  what  does  it  mean! 
To  me  it  seems  to  mean  a  definite,  inelastif 
method.   Am  I  right?" 

"  Goon !  'Rayfor  Prof .  Timson !  Soa 
'em ! "  The  cries  volleyed  from  every- 
where. The  man  gestured  for  silence. 

"The  personal  equation  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  fitting  of  individ- 
uals to  collective  purpose  " 

"Eh?  "came  a  big  voice.  "Let'tf 
have  that  again." 

"Well,  we  have  sunk  men  into 
a  machine — if  that  meets  your 
comprehension.  All  very  well, 
ordinarily. 

"But  already  this  season  we 
have  met  two  teams  whose  mem- 
bers knew  as  much  about  rock- 
bottom  principles  of  this  game, 
football,  as  we  did.  We  have  met 
men,  besides,  who  stood  firm  in 
the  glory  of  their  manhood  and 
demanded — what?  They  de- 
manded before  they  would  accept 
defeat  that  they  be  outmanned— 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  a 
word — outmanned. 
"The  Yale  system!  Bah!  They  stood  ready  to  tear  it 
down.  And  they  did  tear  it  down.  They  piled  it  all  ovei 
the  field  in  shattered  bits.  They  stripped  our  men  bare  ol 
the  adventitious  elements  of  our  game  and  left  us,  as  it  were 
naked,  with  no  alternative  save  the  dealing  of  primeva' 
battle,  eye  to  eye  and  man  to  man.  And  how  did  we  acquit 
ourselves?  Bravely?  Valiantly?  Yes.  But  futilely." 

He  paused,  taking  off  his  glasses  to  wipe  them,  and 
having  done  so,  gazing  about  the  great  auditorium  which  h< 
was  now  holding  silent. 

"Why  futilely?   Because  we  were  faced  with  the  pridi 
of  personal  opinion.  Because  the  linemen  who  opposed  u; 
said:  'Gentlemen  of  Yale,  the  territory  allotted  to  us  ti 
defend  is  our  territory.  Therein  you  come  at  your  peril 
Or  conversely,  on  attack,  they  were  intolerant  of  ou 
presence — not  of  our  presence  as  a  team  but  as  elevc' 
individual  men  each  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  pugilist  deal 
with  his  single  opponent — eye  to  eye,  man  to  man." 
As  he  paused  Starbuck  turned  to  his  quarter  back. 
"Are  you  getting  this,  Buster?" 
"Yes.   Is  it  rot?" 
"I  don't  know.  Listen." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  Professor  Timson  went  on,  "that  th 
members  of  the  team  are  here  to-night.  I  could  wish  tha 
they  were.  For  I  am  fain  to  believe  I  have  fathomed 
lesson  of  our  football  season  which  I  wish  the 1 
could  understand  as  I  do,  not  alone  for  the  valu 
it  would  be  to  them  as  football  players  but  tj 
carry  out  into  the  world  with  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Fellows.  Everybody 
ither  Round  " 


The  Crowd  Caught  Up  the 
Swinging,  Surging  Footbatt 
Song  and  Sent  the  Militant 
Words  Roaring  Out  Into 
the  Crisp  Night 


called  a  midseason  opponent,  one  that  never  before  dared 
lift  its  head  in  our  presence,  and  by  our  dearly  loved  rival 
of  Princeton.  Two  defeats!  But  to  Yale  they  spell  fail- 
ure. Yale  has  failed." 

Starbuck,  who  had  been  staring  at  the  speaker,  nudged 
his  companion. 

"  Holy  Moses,  Buster,  do  you  hear  all  this?  The  Tit  an, 
of  all  mutts!" 

Taylor  scowled. 
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BEANS 

WlTH  TOMATO  SAUC£ 


Slow- cooked  and  digestible 

CampbelPs  Beans  are  slow-cooked  until  they 
are  thoroughly  wholesome  and  digestible.  They 
are  so  carefully  prepared  in  the  famous  Campbell's 
kitchens  that  you  obtain  the  full  food  value  of  the 
highest  quality,  selected  beans.  The  flavor  of 
rich,  lean  pork  and  the  appetizing  relish  of  the 
tomato  sauce  make  this  dish  as  delightful  as  it  is 
strength  and  energy  building. 

15c  a  Can 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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"In  any  event  the  point  has  its  practical  application  to 
every  man  here  to-night.  Not  all  of  you  can  play  football, 
but  you  will  go  out  into  the  world  where  team  play,  where 
organized  methods,  may  or  may  not  stand  you  in  stead,  but 
where  in  all  verity  you  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  man  to 
man  with  many  persons.  And  against  them  you  will  pre- 
vail not  only  because  you  believe  in  something  back  of 
you— a  business  system,  say,  or  a  professional  code— but 
because  you  believe  in  yourselves.  Because  you  are  bul- 
warked by  the  majesty  of  your  own  personality  and  the 
puissance  of  jour  own  will. 

"They  say  of  a  tackle  on  our  eleven"— the  Titan  lifted 
a  glass  of  water  to  his  lips  while  Buster  Taylor's  hand  went 
through  Starbuck's  arm— "they  say  of  a  tackle  on  our 
eleven  —  I  am  not  now  quoting  gossip;  it  is  the  opinion  of 
one  of  our  great  critics  of  the  game— that  Mr.  Starbuck 
would  in  the  past  three  seasons  have  been  known  as  the 
greatest  tackle  of  his  time  if  a  Mr.  Loughran,  of  Princeton, 
had  not  played  end  against  him  in  the  past  three  years." 

"Gee,  Jim  " 

"Shut  up,  Buster!" 

"What  does  that  mean,  in  the  last  analysis?  Why,  noth- 
ing other  than  that  Mr.  Starbuck  was  playing  the  Yale 
system  and  Mr.  Loughran  was  playing  Mr.  Starbuck.  Man 
to  man!  Eye  to  eye!  Is  this  good  football  logic?  I  don't 
know.  Perhaps  not.  I  have  not  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  game.  You  may  be  saying:  'There  stands  that  pro- 
fessor guy,  all  loaded  up  with  theory,  as  usual.'  Well,  let 
that  be  as  it  may.  In  conclusion,  deserting  my  favorite 
pagan  philosophers,  I  commend  you  young  gentlemen  in 
my  behalf  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  Philippians,  the  eighth 
verse.  Thank  you  all." 

At  the  Lawn  Club,  out  on  a  quiet  elm-shaded  avenue, 
where  the  members  of  the  Yale  eleven  were  preparing  for 
bed,  the  head  coach  met  Starbuck  and  Buster  Taylor  as 
they  entered  the  door. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Jim  Startmck  " 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  Mac."  The  big  hand  of  the  captain 
of  the  eleven  gripped  the  coach's  shoulder  with  painful 
pressure.  "  Look  here,  let's  go  to  a  quiet  place.  I  want 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  you." 

// 

AS  JAMES  STARBUCK,  of  Lambert,  Starbuck  &  Co., 
brokers,  swung  through  the  hall  of  the  Metropolitan 
Club  two  men  to  whom  he  nodded  gazed  after  him. 

"Jim  Starbuck  certainly  keeps  his  shape,"  observed  one 
with  a  tinge  of  envy.  "  Doesn't  look  any  older  than  he  did 
when  he  was  in  New  Haven  playing  football  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  ago." 

"Takes  care  of  himself,  I  imagine,"  replied  the  other. 
"We  all  should,  I  suppose.  Still,  he  has  a  build  worth 
taking  care  of.  Wonderful  specimen.  Always  was." 

Starbuck  in  the  meantime  was  making  his  way  upstairs 
to  a  private  dining  room,  where,  seated  at  table,  he  found 
a  group  of  men  awaiting  him.  They  were  all  of  about  his 
age,  with  the  exception  of  a  man  who  was  verging  upon 
sixty,  if  indeed  he  had  not  attained  that  age. 

Unquestionably  he  was  the  strong  figure  at  this  table. 
Starbuck  seemed  slightly  embarrassed  as  he  turned  to  this 
man,  ignoring  for  the  moment  all  the  rest. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Mr.  Cullen.  I  had 
to  go  to  a  meeting  and  we  got  into  all  sorts  of  a  mess.  I 
hope  you  didn't  wait  for  me." 

A  gleam  shot  across  the  gray  eyes  of  the  older  man.  The 
eyes  were  wolfish;  in  fact  the  -whole  impression  of  the  man 
was  vulpine. 

"That's  all  right,  Starbuck.  We  had  our  oysters.  So 
don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  held  us  up." 

Starbuck  flushed  but  said  nothing  as  he  drew  out  his 
chair,  nodding  in  response  to  the  salutations  of  the  rest 
of  the  company  about  the  table. 

When  Darius  Cullen  gave  a  dinner — 
which  was  not  frequently— it  meant  that 
jF\g  #  something  was  to  be 

s   *  j  doing  in  Wall  Street. 

, 


a  i  \ 


Those  who  were  invited  were  entitled  to  the  understanding 
that  they  were  declared  in  on  the  thing.  It  was  Starbuck's 
first  dinner  with  the  Wall  Street  magician. 

Everyone  else  present  this  night  could  say  the  same 
thing.  One  or  two  of  them  had  known  the  man  only  by 
reputation— which  was  not  a  wide  one,  not  a  newspaper 
reputation.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  grow  rich  and 
powerful  without  gaining  great  fame  or  notoriety,  or  both. 
And  he  was  rich;  and  he  was  powerful— extremely  so. 


anything  but  a  deficit  after  the  payment  of  charges  the 
earnings  have  been  very  small." 

Darius  Cullen's  eyes  turned  slowly  to  the  man. 

"Does  that  mean  you're  not  interested,  Starbuck?" 

"Why— why— no;  I  was  merely  asking." 

Cullen  shrugged  slightly. 

"Now  there  are  ten  brokerage  firms  represented  here. 
I've  picked  you  fellows  to  get  a  movement  on  the  stock." 
"A  pool,  you  mean?"  asked  one. 


"No,"  Quavered  the  Little  Man;  "You've  Nothing  A  gainst  Me' 


Talk  was  more  or  less  halting  throughout  the  various 
courses.  Cullen  was  inclined  to  be  silent  and  the  rest  took 
cue  from  him.  Yates,  a  Harvard  man  who  knew  Starbuck 
quite  well,  smiled  at  him  across  the  table. 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  eleven  this  year?" 

"Eh?" 

"The  Yale  team.  The  papers  say  that  judging  from  her 
first  game  she  looks  to  be  stronger  than  in  years." 

"Oh!"  Starbuck  laughed.  "Is  that  so?  I  haven't  fol- 
lowed football  much  in  recent  years.  Been  too  infernally 
tied  up  with  things." 

"Good  thing  to  forget  when  you're  through  with  col- 
lege," observed  Cullen.  "I've  got  a  nephew  up  in  Yale. 
Only  thing  he  knows  appears  to  be  football.  Well,  I  went 
to  work  when  I  was  thirteen. " 

"Is  that  so?"   Starbuck  gazed  upon  the  man  with  in- 
terest designed  to  be  flattering.  "You  certainly  didn't  lose 
anything,  sir,  by  keeping  away  from  college." 
Cullen's  eyes  closed  and  opened. 

"It  isn't  often  I  work  in  with  a  lot  of  youngsters,"  he 
said,  lighting  a  cigar  and  drawing  back  his  chair;  "but 
here's  a  case  where  I  want  action  and  enthusiasm." 
There  was  a  general  leaning  forward  of  his  guests. 
"What  do  you  all  think  of  Blauvelt  Coal  and  Iron- 
common  stock." 

"Selling  low,  isn't  it?"  ventured  Yates. 
Cullen's  shaggy  brows  lowered. 
"What  difference  does  that  make?" 
No  one  answered.  t 
"It  isn't  what  a  stock  is  selling  at,"  Cullen  went  on; 
"it's  what  the  potential  value  of  the  property  is  and  what 
t  he  stock  could  sell  at." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent.  "Quietly,  I'm  interested 
in  Blauvelt,"  went  on  the  cold,  level  voice,  "and 
I'm  not  content  with  the  stock  as  it  is." 
Starbuck  interposed: 
"  Isn't  it  about  where  it  should  be, 
M  r.  Cullen?  The  stock  has  never  paid 
dividends,  and  when  there  has  been 


"A  pool,  yes." 
"You'll  manage  it?" 

"Yes;  certainly.  I  said  I  wanted  that  stock  up — way 
up.  That's  where  it's  going.  Now,  Starbuck,  I'm  doing 
the  others  no  injustice  when  I  say  of  all  the  younger  bro- 
kerage firms  Lambert,  Starbuck  &  Co.  stands  high.  You'll 
recall  we  were  associated  in  Raritan  two  years  ago,  with 
no  loss  to  you." 

Starbuck,  who  feared  he  had  displeased  the  great  man, 
laughed,  reassured. 

"Quite  the  contrary,  sir." 

"How  about  twenty-five  thousand  shares  among  us? 
You  all  in?" 

All  declared  that  they  were,  whereat  Cullen  drew  a 
pencil  and  pad  from  his  pocket. 

"Starbuck  and  I  will  work  pretty  close  together  on 
this.  Starbuck's  firm  will  be  the  floor  manager.  So  I 
suggest  his  firm  take  five  thousand  shares.  I'll  take  three 
thousand." 

He  wrote  rapidly  and  then,  calling  off  the  various  firms 
represented,  he  gave  them  their  buying  commitments  of  a 
two-months'  agreement. 

"All  right;  there's  twenty-five  thousand  shares  of 
Blauvelt  Common  accounted  for.  Begin  to-morrow;  on 
margin,  of  course." 

"  Can  we  let  it  be  known  you  are  interested,  sir?  "  asked 
Yates. 

"My  broker  will  be  buying,  won't  he?" 

"Of  course  he  will,  and  that'll  be  enough."  Starbuck 
rose.  "Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cullen.  I  imagine  the 
Street  is  in  for  a  bear  killing." 

"Well"— a  dart  of  humor  crossed  the  gray  eyes 
"we'll  see." 

A  week  later  Blauvelt  was  selling  at  forty.  The  last  wee 
in  October  saw  the  stock  at  eighty. 

"We've  got  to  go  at  it  still  stronger,  Starbuck." 

Cullen  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  the  private  office  of 
Darius  Cullen  &  Co.  and  nodded  at  the  younger  man. 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Trade  Mark  Rez. 


America's  quality  clothes 
^  at  medium  prices 


Men  are  seeking  to  escape  from  extreme  prices. 
Yet  no  one  wants  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
style  and  the  quality  of  his  clothes. 

In  exact  response  to  this  Fall's  special  demand 
stand  Styleplus — reasonably  priced,  perfectly  styled,  all' 
wool  clothes  tailored  for  long  wear  and  guaranteed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction. 

Every  season  more  men  turn  to  Styleplus,  finding 
in  them  everything  they  demand  from  good  clothes 
and  yet  offering  an  appreciable  saving  in  the  price. 

The  great  Styleplus  reputation  is  built  on  that  ser- 
vice and  you  can  profit  from  it  on  your  new  Fall  suit 
and  overcoat. 


Henry  Sonneborn  6?  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Jl  Food  and  Haulage  Economy 


I 


N  THESE  unsettled  days  of  readjustment  there 
is  one  angle  of  the  food  problem  that  has  re- 
ceived too  lit- 


DECORATION 


BY         W.       S.       R    I    (    H    T   F.  R 


tie  attention.  One 
of  the  most  neces- 
sary, and  yet  the 
cheapest,  things 
in  the  world  is 
water.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact, 
we  devote  the 
largest  part  of  the 
nation's  transpor- 
tation facilities  to 
hauling  water,  in 
one  combination 
or  another,  from 
place  to  place.  Of 
all  transportation 
wastes,  none  ap- 
pears so  futile  as 
this  handling  and 
hauling  of  water, 
and  still  no  great 
loss  holds  forth 
more  promise  of 
being  easily  elimi- 
nated. 

All  of  the  vege- 
tables that  are 
commonly  used 
for  food  contain 
from  sixty-five  to 
ninety-five  per 
cent  of  water.  It 
is  likewise  true 
that  the  fruits  we 
eat  here  in  the 
United  States  con- 
tain on  an  average 
about  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  water. 
Therefore  when 
vegetables  or 
fruits  are  shipped 

with  their  water  content  remaining  in  them  the  transpor- 
tation companies  are  handling  more  water  than  food,  and 
the  purchaser  must  pay  the  heavy  charges  incidental  to 
this  wasteful  practice.  If  we  could  only  perfect  plans  to 
take  the  water  out  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  before  they 
are  shipped  and  then  let  the  householder  put  the  neces- 
sary water  back  into  them  after  the  foods  are  received  in 
the  kitchen,  a  large  national  economy  would  result. 

A  fresh  tomato  contains  94.3  per  cent  water,  while  the 
balance  is  mostly  carbohydrates,  with  a  little  mixture  of 
protein,  fat,  fiber  and  ash.  When  the  water  is  taken  out  of 
a  tomato  in  commercial  practice  the  process  is  called  dehy- 
dration and  the  tomato  then  contains  only  about  seven 
per  cent  water  in  its  composition.  One  Federal  investiga- 
tor recently  showed  that,  so  far  as  food  value  is  concerned, 
one  pound  of  dehydrated  tomatoes  is  equivalent  to  ten 
t  wo-pound  cans  of  solid-packed  tomatoes  containing  a 
little  more  than  five  per  cent  solids.  During  the  war  a 
case  of  canned  tomatoes  costing  $2.60  in  California  brought 
seven  dollars  laid  down  in  Havre,  France.  An  equivalent 
amount  of  dried  tomatoes  selling  for  twenty-six  cents  a 
pound  in  California  cost  only  40.5  cents  in  France.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  the  saving  through  dehydration 
amounted  to  more  than  six  dollars  a  case. 

In  their  fresh  state  the  following  vegetables  contain 
water  in  the  proportion  named:  Beets,  87.5  per  cent;  cab- 
bage, 91.5;  carrots,  88.2;  celery,  94.5;  corn,  75.4;  let- 
tuce, 94.7;  peas,  74.6;  potatoes,  78.3;  spinach,  92.3;  and 
turnips,  89.6.  When  subjected  to  dehydration  these 
foods  contain  no  more  than  ten  per  cent  water.  One  in- 
vestigation showed  that  one  pound  of  the  following  vege- 
tables dried  is  equivalent  to  these  heights  of  the  same 
vegetables  when  fresh:  Beans,  10.4  pounds;  spinach,  13.3 
pounds;  potatoes,  4.4  pounds;  cabbage,  12  pounds; 
tomatoes,  13.3  pounds;  and  carrots,  6.6  pounds.  When 
dried  to  a  moisture  content  of  eight  per  cent  one  ton  of 
fresh  green  beans  weighs  only  250  pounds;  cabbage,  215 
pounds;  carrots,  292  pounds;  corn,  465  pounds;  lettuce, 
114  pounds;  peas,  350  pounds;  potatoes,  450  pounds;  and 
tomatoes,  125  pounds.  After  being  properly  dried,  beans 
are  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  their  original  volume,  while 
potatoes  are  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  and  tomatoes 
to  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  their  original  volume. 

The  average  can  used  as  a  container  for  vegetables  and 
fruits  requires  the  use  of  from  five  to  seven  ounces  of  tin 


plate.  Canned  goods  never  contain  less  water  than  the 
fresh  food  and  frequently  contain  an  even  higher  per- 
centage. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when  a  ton  of 
fresh  peas  is  canned  and  prepared  for  shipment  the  total 
weight  of  the  ninety-three  cases  of  cans  amounts  to  4291 
pounds.  The  weight  of  this  same  quantity  of  peas,  dehy- 
drated and  properly  packed  for  shipment,  would  weigh 
less  than  475  pounds.  The  average  can  of  fruit  contains 
about  twenty-one  ounces  of  the  food  substance  and  eight 
ounces  of  sirup.  Furthermore,  as  previously  stated,  the 
fruit  contains  on  an  average  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent 
water.  For  example,  a  ton  of  fresh  peaches,  after  being 
prepared  for  canning,  weighs  1500  pounds.  This  quantity 
of  peaches  contains  1321  pounds  of  water  and  only  179 
pounds  of  solid  matter.  As  to  food  units,  these  peaches 
average  220  calories  a  pound.  Now,  taking  1500  pounds 
of  dehydrated  peaches,  we  find  that  this  quantity  contains 
only  285  pounds  of  water,  while  it  has  1215  pounds  of  solid 
food  matter.  A  pound  of  the  dried  peaches  will  contain 
962  calories. 

All  of  the  foregoing  makes  it  plain  that  a  great  saving  in 
packing,  handling  and  transportation  charges  results  from 
food  dehydration.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in  weight, 
there  is  a  saving  in  bulk  amounting  to  from  fifty  to  eighty 
per  cent.  However,  there  are  other  advantages  that  would 
attend  the  more  common  use  of  food  dehydration.  As  con- 
ditions now  exist,  it  generally  happens  that  if  there  is  a 
very  large  crop  of  a  certain  product  one  year  the  price  of 
the  article  is  forced  to  a  low  level,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  following  year  the  farmers  raise  less  of  this  particular 
product,  and  then  there  comes  a  scarcity  and  high  prices 
for  the  article.  With  dehydration  the  surplus  of  the  prod- 
uct could  be  saved  and  the  farmer  would  not  have  to 
force  his  goods  on  the  market  at  an  inopportune  time  and 
thereby  break  prices.  The  consumer  would  profit  because 
the  waste  of  a  fluctuating  crop  and  unstable  prices  would  be 
eliminated. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  the  wide  practice  of  dehydration 
throughout  the  United  States  would  save  a  large  part  of 
the  fifty  per  cent  of  fruits  and  vegetables  now  grown  in 
this  country  which  never  reach  the  consumer.  Potato 
culls,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  as  now  sometimes 
happens,  would  be  first  dehydrated  and  then  manufac- 
tured into  flour  of  a  kind  used  largely  by  European  nations. 
Losses  by  crushing  or  spoilage  during  shipment  would  be 


generally  eliminated,  and  there  would  be  a  material 
saving  in  the  present  charges  for  cold  storage.  The 
process  would  also  create  a  wider  range  of  vegetable 
foods  and  so  provide  a  better  diet  for  the  people 

Dehydration  is 
not  a  new  art,  for 
the  process  has 
been  known  and 
practiced  for  cen 
turies.  In  fact  it  is 
the  oldest  method 
of  food  preserva 
tion  known  to  the 
human  race.  In 
its  proper  applica 
tion,  dehydration 
removes  the  sur- 
plus water  from 
food  without  de 
stroying  the  eel 
Iular  tissues  or 
impairing  the  en 
ergy  values.  It  is 
a  business  that 
people  have  dab 
bled  in  for  gen 
erations,  and  yet 
especially  here  in 
the  United  States 
the  industry  has 
received  com 
paratively  littl 
thought  and  les 
encouragement 
The  difficulties 
that  have  been 
met  up  to  the 
present  time  are 
not  at  all  insur- 
mountable. The 
principal  criticism 
has  related  to  the 
palatability  of  the 
dehydrated  foods, 
and  this  trouble 
has  been  due  to 
carelessness  in  the 

practice  of  the  art  and  in  cooking  the  dried  foods  rather 
than  to  any  fault  or  deficiency  in  the  theory  or  practical 
operation  of  the  process. 

When  food  is  properly  dehydrated  it  gradually  loses  its 
water,  but  does  not  give  up  its  color  or  flavor  or  have  its 
cellular  structure  impaired.  When  the  water  has  been 
removed  the  stored  food  materials  and  salts  remain  in 
concentrated  form.  Such  drying  of  food  does  not  decrease 
its  nutritional  value.  Furthermore,  if  dehydration  is 
practiced  while  the  products  are  still  sound  and  fresh  the 
flavors  of  the  foods  are  conserved  intact. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  process  of  drying  be 
so  severe  or  complete  as  to  remove  all  of  the  water.  From 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  water  should  be  left  in  the  food, 
otherwise  the  dehydrated  products  will  absorb  water  too 
slowly  when  the  householder  is  soaking  them  preparatory 
to  cooking  the  products.  In  other  words,  the  presence  of 
a  small  water  content  in  the  dried  goods  greatly  speeds  up 
the  replacement  of  the  water  removed  by  dehydration. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  if  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  water  is 
left  the  food  becomes  liable  to  slow  deterioration,  due  to 
oxidative  changes  and  the  action  of  molds  and  bacteria 

The  American  soldiers  in  France  were  fed  largely  on  de 
hydrated  foods,  and  the  quality  and  flavor  of  these  food 
were  generally  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  boys  tell  me  thej 
did  not  relish  the  dehydrated  potatoes,  but  liked  most 
the  other  vegetables  and  fruits  about  as  well  as  they  die 
the  fresh  goods.  Not  all  of  the  army  cooks  were  A-l  chefs 
so  it  is  possible  that  a  part  of  the  fault  lay  in  the  cook 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  foods  can  be  easily  spoiled  in  th 
process  of  dehydration  if  a  lack  of  care  is  exercised  bji 
the  manufacturer.  When  the  drying  is  begun  at  too  high 
a  temperature  or  is  carried  on  too  rapidly,  vegetables  are 
so  changed  that  they  will  not  readily  absorb  water. 

Sometimes  the  dehydrated  foods  taste  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched  and  this  is  due  to  the  application  of  too  high  a 
temperature  to  the  fresh  foods  at  the  commencement  of 
the  process.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  practice 
is  first  to  subject  the  fresh  green  goods  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  120  degrees  and  an  atmosphere  relatively 
high  in  humidity;  then  in  carrying  on  the  process  the 
temperature  is  increased  and  the  humidity  reduced. 

Various  processes  are  used  in  preparing  dehydrated  or 
desiccated  foods.   The  art  has  been  further  advanced  in 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


"The  workmanship  and  finish  on  the 
Cadillac  are  equal  to  anything  extant, 
whether  it  be  a  product  of  Europe  or 
America." 

From  The  Motor — the  T^ational  Motor  Car 
Journal  of  Great  Britain  —  of  August  4,  1920 


THE  full  force  of  this  striking  statement 
from  an  eminent  English  authority  will  be 
instantly  apparent  to  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  fine  motor  cars  of  Europe. 

Its  chief  interest  and  importance  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  places  the  Cadillac  on  a 
parity  of  excellence  with  the  best  European 
cars  of  very  much  higher  price,  whose  repU' 
tation  has  rested  upon  the  very  points  now 
conceded  to  the  Cadillac. 

Several  of  these  cars  have,  indeed,  sold 
hitherto  for  as  much  as  three  times  the  price 
of  the  Cadillac;  but  the  same  writer,  in 
another  part  of  his  editorial,  admits  that  the 
Cadillac  has  broken  down  the  wall  of 
prejudice  existing  in  England  against 
American  cars. 

"By  reason  of  its  up'to'date  design"  he  says, 
"excellence  of  material  and  wor\manship,  and 
fine  performance  on  the  road,  it  has  for  some 
considerable  time  been  generally  accepted  as 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  American 
models  imported  into  this  country." 

Again,  this  same  frank  admirer  corroborates 
the  opinion  of  American  army  officers  and 
observers  generally,  in  pronouncing  the  Type 
59  an  even  greater  car  than  the  great 
war  Cadillac. 


He  lays  stress  on  Cadillac  progress  and 
development  during  the  past  two  years, 
emphasizing  the  experience  gained  in  arduous 
war  services,  and  pointing  out  that  in  many 
respects  —  including  coachwork  and  greater 
driving  comfort  and  luxury — the  Cadillac 
shows  marked  advance  over  its  own  previous 
high  standards. 

He  refers  again  and  again  to  the  beauty  of 
the  Cadillac  and  its  enhanced  charm  of 
appearance,  speaking  of  it  in  one  instance  as 
"giving  the  impression  of  a  tasteful  traveling 
boudoir  on  wheels." 

The  highly  desirable  changes  of  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Cadillac,  he  quite  properly 
describes  as  "the  natural  and  considered 
outcome  of  extended  experience." 

"Regardless  of  price  or  size,"  he  concludes, 
"the  Model  59  Cadillac  approaches  the  ideal 
(of  perfection)  as  closely  as  any  other  car  on 
the  market  today" 

With  distinguished  foreign  observers  pre 
nouncing  the  Cadillac  the  equal  of  their  own 
costliest  productions,  which  far  exceed  it  in 
price,  what  need  is  there  for  us  to  impress 
upon  appreciative  Americans  that  the  Type 
59  Cadillac  represents  the  greatest  monetary 
motor  car  value  in  the  world  today? 


CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY^  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN? 
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Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  industry  has  grown  in  Germany  from  a 
few  small  plants  to  upward  of  a  thousand  more  or  less 
important  factories.  One  authority  states  that  the  total 
quantity  of  potatoes  alone  dried  in  Germany  in  1917  ex- 
ceeded the  total  crop  raised  in  the  United  States  that  year. 
Such  a  fact  helps  to  explain  how  Germany  maintained  her 
food  supplies  when  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Of  the  different  processes  used  in  drying  foods  the  most 
common  methods  employ  kilns,  tunnels  and  specially  de- 
signed machines.  When  a  kiln  is  used  the  vegetables  are 
laid  on  a  perforated  floor  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches 
and  the  heat  from  a  stove  below  passes  up  through  the 
layer,  carrying  away  the  moisture,  which  goes  off  through 
a  ventilator  in  the  roof.  The  food  on  the  floor  must  be 
turned  over  from  time  to  time.  In  the  tunnel  system 
the  green  goods  are  placed  on  screens  or  racks  through 
which  a  strong  current  of  warm  air  is  blown.  In  most 
cases  the  heat  is  supplied  by  coils  of  steam  pipe  and  the 
air  is  moved  by  electric  fans.  In  both  the  tunnel  and  kiln 
systems  there  is  a  lack  of  physical  control  of  conditions 
which  tends  to  turn  out  a  product  which  is  not  uniform  in 
quality. 

In  the  more  scientific  methods  of  dehydration,  where 
certain  types  of  machines  are  used,  the  operator  has  per- 
fect control  of  the  temperature,  humidity  and  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  air.  Foods  dried  in  such  machines  retain  all 
their  original  color  and  flavor  and  reabsorb  water  readily 
when  being  soaked  preparatory  to  cooking.  A  few  manu- 
facturers use  the  vacuum  process,  whereby  the  green  goods 
are  dried  on  shelves  placed  in  chambers  where  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  has  been  materially  reduced.  In  all 
these  methods  the  use  of  too  high  a  temperature  and  air 
that  is  too  dry  tends  to  destroy  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
foods. 

Summing  up,  dehydration  is  a  process  that  must  be 
carried  on  scientifically.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  our 
surplus  foods  are  dehydrated  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions that  employ  as  much  care  in  the  operation  of  the 
process  as  the  big  bakers  now  employ  in  baking  bread,  there 
will  be  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  consumers  concern- 
ing the  palatability  of  such  foods. 

No  one  need  expect  that  dehydrated  foods  will  now  or 
ever  supplant  canned  goods  in  the  public's  favor.  Can- 
ning is  a  simple  and  practical  process  that  permits  food 
values  to  be  transported  into  any  climate  and  yet  remain 
in  perfect  condition  even  when  exposed  to  the  elements. 
But  when  it  comes  to  economy  in  transportation,  dehy- 
drated foods  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  effect  great 
savings.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  foods  properly  dried  will 
remain  in  satisfactory  condition  though  stored  for  years. 

Great  Britain,  during  the  Boer  War,  purchased  large 
quantities  of  dehydrated  food  from  factories  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  When  the  war  in  South  Africa 
ended  one  of  these  manufacturers  was  left  with  several 
thousand  pounds  of  such  food  on  his  hands.  Americans 
had  not  been  educated  to  use  this  kind  of  goods,  so  the 
manufacturer  carefully  put  his  dried  product  in  barrels, 
which  were  paraffined  and  stored  away.  When  the  World 
War  started  in  1914  this  same  manufacturer  hauled  out 
his  barrels  of  food  that  had  been  stored  for  a  dozen  years 
and  sold  this  food  to  the  British  Government  for  its 
soldiers  in  France.  Reports  indicate  that  the  food  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 

So  far  as  investigations  have  been  able  to  determine, 
dehydrated  foods  possess  all  the  essential  properties  of 
fresh  foods.  They  promote  growth  and  are  antiscorbutic. 
No  sensible  person  would  suggest,  however,  that  dehydra- 
tion should  be  applied  to  vegetables  and  fruits  that  can  be 
purchased  fresh  and  at  a  low  price  in  a  near-by  market. 
The  chief  field  for  dehydration  is  in  saving  surplus  crops 
and  in  cutting  down  the  waste  in  hauling  water  that  can 
easily  be  left  at  the  base  of  production  and  replaced  at  the 
point  of  consumption.  It  goes  without  saying  that  dehy- 
dration will  succeed  best  in  those  regions  where  crops  are 
abundant  and  can  be  previously  contracted  for  at  a  fair, 
fixed  price. 

Though  the  great  future  for  dehydration  of  foods  in 
the  United  States  lies  in  the  building  up  of  a  big  commercial 
industry  equaling  in  size  our  present  great  canning  industry, 
there  are  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of  the 
practice  of  drying  foods  on  our  farms  and  in  our  homes. 
The  amateur  should  hear  in  mind  a  few  fundamental  facts 
when  engaging  in  this  work.  Most  vegetables  can  be  suc- 
cessfully dried  and  fruits  rich  in  sugar  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  process.  Meats  also  can  be  easily  dehydrated,  but 
in  so  treating  them  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  all 
flies  away.  Primitive  peoples  were  familiar  with  this  fact 
and  used  to  tie  their  strips  of  meat  to  the  branches  of  trees 
t  hirty  feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  out  of  the  fly  zone. 

Various  types  of  mechanical  dryers  for  home  use  can  be 
obtained  in  almost  any  locality.  Many  people  build  their 
own  small  portable  dryers,  which  can  he  used  on  a  kitchen 
jtOVC  or  in  connection  with  a  special  furnace.  Artificial 
drying  with  mechanical  appliances  is  far  more  cleanly  and 
-anitary  than  drying  by  the  sun. 


Before  "starting  the  process  the  products  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  drained  and  all  inedible  portions 
removed.  The  accepted  practice  is  to  cut  the  food  in  small 
pieces  or  thin  slices  before  placing  it  on  the  drying  rack. 
One  authority  suggests  that  corn  should  be  blanched  on 
the  cob  for  five  minutes,  then  cold-dipped  and  cut  from  the 
cob  before  drying.  When  a  patent  dryer  is  used  the  heat 
should  be  carefully  regulated  with  the  thermometer.  The 
product  should  be  turned  frequently  and  when  finished 
should  feel  dry  on  the  outside  but  should  be  slightly  soft 
inside. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  food  be  dried  until 
brittle,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  hard  or  crisp  it  will 
not  absorb  water  readily  when  wanted  for  use.  If  the 
products  appear  to  be  too  moist  they  should  be  returned  to 
the  racks  for  another  period  of  drying.  The  dried  foods 
should  be  put  into  glass  or  pasteboard  containers,  and  one 
expert  suggests  that.once  a  day  for  three  or  four  days  the 
foods  should  be  removed  from  the  containers  and  poured 
back  and  forth  several  times  so  that  moist  and  dry  particles 
are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  and  a  more  even 
condition  of  dryness  is  secured.  Rules  and  time-tables  for 
drying  can  be  obtained  from  the  Government  or  other 
authoritative  source. 

When  preparing  dried  foods  for  cooking  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  soak  the  products  overnight.  This  soaking 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  souring.  It 
is  best  to  use  enough  water  to  soak  properly  and  still  leave 
sufficient  for  cooking,  as  it  is  generally  better  to  cook  in 
the  same  water,  thus  preserving  the  flavor.  In  the  case  of 
a  few  vegetables  that  have  a  strong  or  bitter  taste,  it  is 
advisable  to  change  the  water.  It  is  best  to  use  from  three 
to  four  cupfuls  of  water  for  each  cupful  of  dried  product. 
The  color  of  the  food  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  soda  in  the  water  in  which  the  dried  material  is 
cooked.  The  palatability  is  improved  by  high  seasoning 
with  cheese,  celery,  mustard,  paprika,  and  so  on.  In  the 
cooking  of  dried  fruits,  lemon,  stick-cinnamon  and  whole 
cloves  should  be  added. 

Though  this  country  is  already  producing  more  than 
500,000,000  pounds  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  each 
year,  the  greater  part  of  this  production  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia and  consists  of  the  output  of  the  big  factories  that 
are  now  producing  dehydrated  fruits.  In  three-fourths  of 
our  states  no  worth-while  attempt  is  being  made  at  the 
present  time  to  develop  this  promising  industry.  In  the 
meantime  the  country  is  confronted  with  serious  transpor- 
tation difficulties.  We  require  twenty  railroad  cars  to  carry 
the  same  amount  of  farm  and  orchard  products  when 
canned  that  could  be  transported  in  a  single  car  if  first 
dried  and  then  packed  closely  in  inexpensive  paper  cartons. 

It  is  a  thought  well  worth  remembering  that  every  car- 
load of  canned  goods  contains  10,000  pounds  of  tin  and  14,- 
000  pounds  of  lumber  in  addition  to  the  food.  This  gives 
us  something  to  think  about  while  we  are  considering  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  lack  of  railroad  equipment.  At 
the  same  time  there  must  be  an  adequate  market  for  dried 
foods  or  the  industry  cannot  develop.  The  only  way  we 
can  provide  such  a  market  is  to  make  these  dehydrated 
products  popular  with  the  people.  This  end  can  only  be 
gained  through  a  campaign  of  education  that  will  break 
down  current  prejudices  and  at  the  same  time  teach  the 
cooks  of  our  land  the  proper  methods  for  making  the 
dishes  prepared  from  the  dried  foods  as  attractive  and 
palatable  as  some  of  the  dishes  now  prepared  from  the 
fresh  products. 

Time-Saving  Business  Ideas 

WHEN  a  fellow  can  advance  from  a  twelve-dollar-a- 
week  shoe  clerk's  job  in  an  unimportant  store  in  a 
small  town  to  the  position  of  general  manager  and  part 
owner  of  a  large  corporation  operating  two  factories,  and  a 
dozen  stores  located  in  several  of  the  country's  greatest 
cities,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  is  possessed  of  business 
qualities  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Energy  and  ambition 
are  splendid  virtues,  but  they  will  not  carry  a  man  to  the 
top  unless  he  also  has  original  ideas  of  a  practical  nature 
and  sufficient  courage  and  initiative  to  transform  his 
theories  into  actual  working  plans. 

Looking  out  over  the  Hudson  River  from  a  big  office  in  a 
New  York  skyscraper  is  the  busy  general  manager  who 
twenty  years  ago  was  selling  shoes  to  small-town  folk  and 
wondering  if  fate  would  ever  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  him 
just  to  visit  the  nation's  chief  metropolis  with  its  high 
buildings,  famous  stores  and  much-advertised  theaters. 
The  country  clerk  reached  his  present  position  of  importance 
through  the  constant  practice  of  time-saving  methods. 
Unlike  thousands  of  executives  to-day  who  talk  loudly 
about  the  present  inefficiency  of  the  average  worker  and 
yet  only  get  in  two  or  three  hours  of  real  work  out  of  a  pos- 
sible ten,  t  his  busy  manager  follows  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  actually  working  harder  at  his  regular  job  than  any  of 
his  subordinates.  He  has  managed  t  o  keep  his  health  and 
vigor  without,  devoting  the  chief  part  of  his  time  to  the 
game'of  golf.  He  has  refused  to  allow  himself  to  become 
one  of  that  clan  of  big  bosses  who  never  do  more  than  ren- 
der a  few  decisions  a  day  and  yet  are  so  occupied  with 


mysterious  business  that  they  are  inaccessible  even  to 
important  members  of  their  own  organizations. 

The  writer  who  must  go  forth  with  a  dragnet  to  try  and 
capture  a  few  business  ideas  that  are  worth  passing  along 
finds  his  work  transformed  into  a  labor  of  joy  when  he 
meets  an  executive  who,  though  noted  for  his  accomplish- 
ments, is  simple  and  direct  in  his  methods.  In  the  case 
here  referred  to  I  found  management  and  men  working 
together  with  the  smoothness  and  precision  of  a  single  per- 
fect machine.  In  my  rather  hasty  survey  of  this  mana- 
ger's methods  tthe  following  facts  seem  to  be  most 
interesting  and  to  hold  forth  greatest  promise  of  being 
adaptable  and  helpful.  First,  let  me  cite  a  few  of  his  over- 
head principles  which  have  been  used  effectively  in  hii 
daily  work: 

Any  man  who  is  reluctant  or  unwilling  to  learn  new  ways 
is  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  a  business  organiza- 
tion. Instances  are  on  record  where  men  have  met  with 
unlimited  success  in  one  field  and  yet  have  failed  dismally 
in  a  new  position  simply  because  of  their  insistence  on 
putting  into  practice  the  same  business  habits  that  hat 
served  them  so  well  in  their  former  jobs.  In  one  case  a 
man  of  high  reputation  and  having  an  enviable  record  o 
accomplishment  in  a  certain  field  was  employed  at  a 
fancy  salary  by  a  corporation  operating  in  another  terri- 
tory and  catering  to  a  different  clientele.  The  second  com- 
pany barely  saved  itself  from  ruin  by  finally  giving  the  new 
and  highly  advertised  boss  a  substantial  payment  o 
several  thousand  dollars  to  cancel  his  contract  and  re- 
linquish his  job.  His  individual  business  methods  ha( 
become  so  fixed  in  his  nervous  system  that  he  found  him 
self  unable  to  change  sufficiently  to  meet  successfully  th 
new  situation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  fixed  habits  are  undesirabl 
in  our  commercial  life.    Close  attention  to  details,  th 
practice  of  concentration  and  the  art  of  making  definit 
and  prompt  decisions  all  become  habits  in  a  short  tim 
and  add  to  one's  chances  of  attaining  success.  Each  work 
man  must  guide  his  response  by  the  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  he  can  only  get  ahead  by  adapting  himself  t 
change,  growth  and  progress.   Still  it  must  not  be  over 
looked  that  when  a  good  habit  is  automatized  the  faculties 
of  the  person  are  released  for  matters  requiring  carefu 
thought.    Fatigue  is  often  lessened  materially  by  an  in- 
dividual's habits  which  make  his  movements  exact  and 
properly  timed. 

Habit  ceases  to  be  a  business  virtue  when  it  limits  the 
output  of  an  individual  and  prevents  him  from  achieving 
his  maximum  accomplishment.  The  recent  war  caused 
many  men  to  discover  that  they  were  doing  only  half  as 
much  as  they  could  do  because  they  had  formed  the  habit 
of  energizing  at  a  low  degree  of  intensity.  Thousands  of. 
business  men  now  attribute  their  breakdown  in  health  to 
overwork,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  illness  has  come, 
from  a  long  struggle  under  a  load  of  bad  physiological 
habits.  Habits  of  ease  have  always  been  more  readily 
acquired  than  habits  of  work. 

As  a  general  rule,  ability  to  save  time  is  the  most  accu- 
rate gauge  of  personal  efficiency.  The  manager  in  question 
proved  to  be  a  past  master  in  the  art.  He  permits  no  ideas 
worth  keeping  to  slip  away.  Each  important  business 
thought  that  comes  to  his  mind  is  jotted  on  a  small  card 
and  dropped  into  his  desk  drawer.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  cards  are  gone  over  and  the  ideas  that  have  been 
adopted  and  attended  to  are  placed  in  the  inactive  file. 
Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cards  with  these  daily  re- 
minders are  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  desk  drawer. 

It  is  demanded  that  each  employee  shall  develop  con- 
ciseness and  brevity  in  his  work.  Though  not  a  fixed  rule, 
it  is  generally  understood  by  all  employees  that  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  shall  be  devoted  to 
telling  any  story.  The  boss  says  that  the  tale  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  was  recited  in  less  than  five  hundred 
words,  and  most  business  problems  can  be  explained  in  at 
least  one-fifth  that  many.  Each  worker  is  advised  that  he 
must  know  what  he  wants  to  say  before  he  starts  and  that 
he  must  stick  by  his  decisions  after  once  they  are  made. 
This  policy  has  tended  greatly  to  shorten  the  average 
time  of  interviews  between  members  of  the  organization. 

When  a  department  head  wants  an  office  boy  he  simply 
lifts  his  telephone  receiver  slowly  twice.  The  operator  at 
the  automatic  switchboard  sees  the  signal  and  sends  in  a 
messenger.  When  a  company  official  desires  to  send  a 
telegram  he  lifts  the  receiver  three  times,  and  the  tele- 
phone girl  rings  for  a  telegraph  messenger.  With  this  plan 
no  executive  need  interrupt  his  work  or  stop  dictating  to 
signal  for  an  office  boy  or  messenger,  and  his  secretary 
need  not  be  burdened  with  the  task. 

All  conferences  are  held  the  first  thing  after  arrival  at  t  he 
office  each  morning.  This  plan  was  initiated  because  the 
big  boss  found  that  when  he  attempted  to  dispose  of  his 
mail  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ho  was  embarrassed  and 
delayed  by  many  interruptions  from  underoffieials.  In  the 
plan  now  used  such  conferences  as  are  necessary  are  held 
at  a  time  when  everybody  feels  fresh.  During  the  day 
notes  are  made  for  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  next 
conference  the  following  morning. 

(Concluded  on  Page  123) 
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PATHE  IS  SUPREME 


COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  THE 
ORDINARY  PHONOGRAPH 


To  old  age  it  is  soothing 
comfort  and  grateful  reminis' 
cence.  To  youth  it  is  the  iri- 
descent bubble  of  life  and  joy. 

When  you  own  a  Pathe 
you  command  all  music  in  all 
its  moods;  you  have  music 
for  every  occasion,  and  each 
occasion  becomes  an  event. 
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against  a  wall  and  left  a  shell  in  it.  You  can 
bet  I'll  never  take  him  out  again.  I  don't 
want  that  kind  of  man's  money." 

Finally  we  warmed  up  a  little,  and  I  dis- 
covered that  these  fellows  had  been  sol- 
diers. They  explained  that  they  had  been 
allowed  to  snap  army  rifles  in  drill  and  had 
got  used  to  it.  They  recognized  discipline, 
and  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that  I  was 
boss  and  was  going  to  stay  boss  they 
obeyed  me  to  the  letter.  It  turned  out  that 
they  got  a  pretty  fair  bag  of  birds.  I  have 
never  seen  a  hunter  so  anxious  to  apologize 
for  being  a  fool,  and  I  believe  he  was 
taught  a  lesson. 

But  giving  lessons  like  that  is  not  a  pay- 
ing business.  That  never-do-it-again  prom- 
ise doesn't  do  much  good  after  some  poor 
guide  or  hunter  is  shot  or  a  gunning  skiff 
is  ruined. 

As  these  boys  were  leaving  I  explained 
to  them  the  lifelong  rule  that  we  baymen 
follow,  and  I  hope  some  other  careless  gun- 
ner will  read  it.  We  never  snap  a  gun,  even 
if  it  is  our  own  gun,  until  the  breech  has 
been  opened  and  we  have  looked  down  the 
barrels. 

It  is  better  still  never  to  snap  a  gun  at  all.' 
It  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  shooter  and  it  only 
injures  the  gun. 

I  could  point  out  a  dozen  accidents — 
some  fatal — that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  that  rule  had  been  followed.  The 
hard  part,  though,  is  that  they  don't  remem- 
ber until  something  has  happened — and  the 
next  time  I  have  somebody  else  to  watch. 

Most  of  my  gunning,  fishing  and  boating 
work  has  been  done  in  the  Great  South 
Bay,  near  which  I  was  born.  I  have  done 
guiding  in  the  field,  though,  and  have  gone 
after  big  game  with  old  hunters  who  wanted 
to  have  me  along.  Good  friends  have  got 
me  jobs  all  over  the  country  at  duck- 
shooting  clubs.  This  very  winter  I  am 
chief  guide  at  a  marsh  club  of  wealthy 
sportsmen  near  the  coast  in  South  Georgia. 
I  speak  from  long  experience. 

Gunners,  just  like  other  people,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes — men  with  sense 
and  those  who  haven't  a  grain  of  solid 
judgment  in  their  heads.  If  a  man  has 
good,  hard,  common  sense  he  is  not  dan- 
gerous, even  if  he  has  had  no  experience 
with  a  gun.  He  will  follow  instructions  and 
will  learn  to  be  safe— if  not  to  shoot.  There 
are  others  who  will  be  bumble-headed  fools 
as  long  as  they  live.  They  never  will  realize 
that  there  is  danger  in  guns  and  boats. 
They  never  give  a  thought  to  the  safety 
of  their  companions. 

I  knew  a  stage  comedian  once  who  de- 
liberately shot  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of 
a  gunning  skiff  with  a  pistol  just  to  have 
a  joke  on  the  guide.  To  this  day  he  tells 
how  funny  it  was  to  see  the  gang  wade 
ashore — he  waded,  too.  He  never  went  out 
gunning  in  our  part  of  the  bay  again. 

Dangerous  Company 

Right  now  I  could  name  a  dozen  men 
who  have  been  shooting  on  the  Great 
South  Bay  for  fifteen  years  who  couldn't 
get  a  guide  to  go  out  with  them  if  they 
paid  one  hundred  dollars  a  day.  They  are 
the  fellows  to  blame  for  a  lot  of  the  severe 
laws  put  on  real  sportsmen. 

Innocently  I  took  out  one  of  those  men 
one  day.  He  had  a  fine  gun,  and  I  picked 
it  up  from  the  floor  of  the  boat  to  examine 
it.  I  discovered  two  loaded  shells  in  it— and 
the  safety  catch  off.  On  the  excuse  that 
the  wind  wasn't  right  and  there  was  no  use 
in  going  out  I  turned  back  and  landed  him 
on  the  dock. 

"Well,  if  I  don't  go  out,  you  know,  I 
don't  pay,"  he  said. 

I  let  him  know  I  didn't  want  his  money 
at  all. 

"Well,  say,"  he  insisted,  "I'd  be  willing 
to  pay  anyway  if  you  could  show  me  some- 
thing else  to  shoot." 

"The  only  things  I've  seen  round  the 
shore  here,"  I  told  him,  "are  some  star- 
lings in  that  oak  tree  over  there." 

I  said  this  as  a  joke,  of  course.  The  tree 
was  in  the  corner  of  a  man's  yard,  with 
children  playing  round.  I  turned  to  my 
work  of  fixing  up  the  boat. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  shots  going  at  a 
great  rate.  I  looked  round  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about,  and,  I  give  you  my  word, 
here  came  that  man  with  a  string  of  fifteen 
dead  starlings!  He  just  had  to  kill  some- 
thing, and  was  all  enthusiastic  about  hav- 
ing murdered  a  bag  of  these  little  birds. 


I  did  not  report  that  man  to  the  game 
warden,  though  I  should  have  done  so.  He 
got  it,  and  got  it  good,  a  little  later  on,  I 
hear.  I  did  order  him  out  of  my  boathouse, 
though,  and  told  him  I  didn't  guide  for 
that  kind  of  a  sportsman. 

The  automobile,  I  believe,  is  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  fool  gunners.  They  can 
come  out  from  New  York  in  a  little  more 
than  an  hour,  park  their  cars  near  the  dock, 
and  after  a  day's  shooting  get  back  home 
in  time  for  a  late  supper.  Most  of  them, 
though,  spend  two  days.  They  like  to 
sleep  in  the  shack  or  boat  and  eat  shore 
cooking — roughing  it,  they  call  it. 

This  easy  access  to  the  hunting  grounds 
holds  good  all  over  the  country.  As  a  result 
there  are  more  people  of  all  kinds  gunning 
now  than  ever  before.  Naturally  the 
smaller  shore  birds,  such  as  the  several 
varieties  of  snipe  and  plover,  are  getting 
scarcer.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  falling 
off  in  wild  duck,  geese  and  brant.  In  fact 
last  year  was  the  best  season  we  have  ever 
had.  Good  strong  local  laws  have  pro- 
tected the  quail  and  partridge,  which  do 
not  come  under  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Law. 

In  the  old  days— the  ones  I  like  to  talk 
about — there  were  not  so  many  gunners, 
but  the  parties  stayed  longer.  Also  they 
knew  more  about  shooting.  They  were  real 
sportsmen.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  real 
gunners,  but  the  number  of  fool  gunners 
has  grown  too  fast  on  account  of  easy 
transportation.  Most  of  that  class  go  out 
for  a  lark  more  than  out  of  a  real  love  of 
shooting.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  me  to 
get  a  telephone  message  that  some  fellow 
wants  to  come  down  to  the  bay  to  get  over 
the  effects  of  a  drunk. 

Sportsmen  of  Other  Days 

The  Smart  Aleck  sportsmen  think  we 
baymen  are  queer  characters,  and  they  like 
to  hear  us  talk  so  that  they  can  laugh 
about  it  on  the  way  home  and  describe  us 
in  the  clubs.  Oh,  I  know!  But  we  are  not 
as  big  fools  as  some  of  them  think.  I  am 
paid  well  for  being  a  quaint  character,  and 
often  have  some  good  laughs  myself  after 
they  have  gone.  I  can  be  just  as  quaint  and 
picturesque  as  they  like — for  ten  dollars  a 
day.  I  don't  believe  some  of  the  comedians 
who  come  out  here  get  more  than  that.  If 
they  do  they  are  overpaid. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  it  took 
nearly  a  month  to  arrange  a  duck-shooting 
trip.  Our  section  of  the  shore  is  just  thirty- 
two  miles  from  New  York  City.  Before 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  built  a  stage 
ran  from  Brooklyn  to  Mineola.  Another 
one  connected  with  it  there  and  came  down 
to  the  South  Shore,  bringing  the  mails.  It 
was  quite  a  trip  in  those  days.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  gunners  used  to  drive  all  the  way 
from  New  York  in  their  own  rigs,  taking  a 
full  day.  After  exchanging  letters  and  con- 
firming dates  it  was  my  duty  to  get  sleeping 
accommodations  for  my  parties.  The  tav- 
ern keepers  were  just  as  clever  then  as  they 
are  now  in  making  it  easy  for  the  city 
fellows  to  spend  their  money. 

A  certain  millionaire  in  Wall  Street,  who 
died  not  long  ago,  used  to  come  down  to 
our  place  when  a  young  man  and  make 
special  arrangements  by  which  he  could 
shoot  out  the  lights  in  the  reflectors  that 
hung  round  the  walls  in  the  barroom  on  the 
water  front.  He  never  hurt  anybody,  and 
was  always  willing  to  pay  for  the  damage. 
In  addition  he  always  gave  all  present  what 
they  wanted  to  drink,  and  five  dollars  each. 
Strange  to  say,  everybody  liked  that  man — 
even  as  a  gunner.  Once  he  got  out  of  the 
hotel  and  into  a  gunning  boat  he  was  as 
careful  as  anybody — was  a  good  shot,  too. 
He  would  do  all  his  drinking  at  night,  but 
would  never  touch  a  drop  while  handling  a 
gun.  But  my,  what  a  time  he  and  his 
friends  would  have  in  that  old  shellback 
tavern ! 

I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be  fair  for  me  to 
identify  these  old-time  gunners.  If  I  did 
you  would  recognize  the  family  names  in 
a  minute.  In  those  days  I  was  as  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  young  men  in  the 
Four  Hundred  as  I  am  to-day  with  people 
round  the  village. 

We  didn't  have  any  game  laws  then,  and 
we  could  go  out  at  any  time  we  pleased, 
and  could  kill  as  big  a  bag  as  we  wanted. 
We  didn't  have  any  motor  boats  either. 
When  the  ice  came  in  late  winter  and  the 
sportsmen  quit  coming  out  we  guides  would 


shoot  for  the  market,  and  it  was  a  good 
living  for  us.  I  have  made  as  high  as  forty 
dollars  in  a  single  day  shooting  hunter 
gulls— tern,  some  people  call  them— for  the 
taxidermists.  They  used  the  wings  and 
breast  feathers  for  dressing  women's  hats. 
All  a  guide  had  to  do  was  find  where  blue- 
fish  were  running — hunter  gulls  always  fol- 
low bluefish  schools — and  imitate  a  wounded 
bird  by  a  peculiar  whistle.  The  little  gulls 
would  flock  to  the  cry  and  were  killed  by 
the  hundred. 

The  law  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing.  In  our  ignorance  we  would 
have  exterminated  the  tern.  They  are 
plentiful  now,  under  protection.  The  one 
thing  that  saved  these  birds  was  the  law 
forbidding  their  use  for  hat  decorations.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  market  for  any  kind  of 
birds  it  is  impossible  to  keep  professional 
gunners  from  shooting  them.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  have  been  a  warden  as  well  as  a 
guide.  The  average  bayman  is  narrow- 
minded,  and  he  firmly  believes  that  the 
ordinary  game  laws  were  made  by  edu- 
cated people  to  rob  him  of  his  bread  and 
butter. 

In  pointing  out  the  fool  practices  that 
have  cost  many  lives  and  have  turned 
many  strong  men  into  cripples  I  naturally 
give  most  of  my  attention  to  duck  and 
shore  bird  shooting.  Duck  shooting  is  more 
dangerous  for  green  sportsmen  than  any 
other  form  of  gunning  on  account  of  the 
gunners  being  so  close  together.  In  the  field 
the  hunters  are  scattered,  and  even  if  a  gun 
should  go  off  accidentally  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  an  individual  being  hit.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  boat  to  be  put  out  of  commission. 
In  duck  shooting,  though,  the  guide  and 
the  sportsman — the  word  sportsman  is  al- 
ways used  by  baymen  for  the  man  who  pays 
the  expenses — sit  close  together  in  a  small 
gunning  skiff  or  a  blind,  built  of  reeds,  on 
the  bank.  Often  three  or  more  gunners  will 
insist  on  sitting  in  the  same  blind  for  com- 
pany. That  is  very  dangerous,  and  I  never 
permit  it — one  man  to  a  guide  is  my  rule. 

Then  we  have  battery  shooting.  That  is 
shooting  from  a  sink  box  made  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  open  water  with  the  aid 
of  canvas  wings  held  down  by  heavy 
weights  made  in  the  shape  of  duck  decoys. 
These  batteries  are  usually  far  from  the 
shore.  In  a  double  battery — the  usual 
kind— two  gunners  have  to  lie  down  be- 
side each  other  and  rise  to  a  sitting  position 
to  shoot  when  the  ducks  come  in.  It  is  quite 
a  job  for  an  inexperienced  man.  Also  it  is 
tough  shooting.  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
they  have  a  battery  box  in  which  the  gun- 
ner sits  upright,  alone,  the  guide  keeping 
in  sight  with  a  power  boat  to  pick  up  the 
killed  birds.  That  is  the  safest  shooting 
that  I  know  of.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
shoot  himself,  and  all  others  are  out  of  range. 

The  big  percentage  of  serious  accidents 
in  waterfowl  shooting  result  from  trans- 
ferring a  gun  from  one  boat  to  another,  or  a 
gunner  in  excitement  reaching  for  his  gun 
and  pulling  it  toward  him  by  the  muzzle. 

A  Common  Cause  of  Accidents 

Another  guide  and  myself  once  took  out 
two  young  men  for  snipe  shooting,  separat- 
ing when  we  got  to  the  marsh  islands.  Inci- 
dentally do  not  confound  yellowleg  shooting 
with  the  hunting  of  jacksnipe,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  West  and  South.  The  inland 
jacksnipe  is  walked  up.  The  yellowleg  is 
shot  over  decoys  like  ducks. 

This  day  we  were  after  yellowlegs,  and 
my  sportsman  and  myself  were  well  away — 
unfortunately  so,  it  proved— when  a  sad 
accident  happened  to  the  other  party.  The 
guide  had  pulled  up  to  a  marsh  bank,  in 
range  of  a  small  salt  pond,  where  he  in- 
tended to  put  out  his  decoys  and  then  sit  in 
waiting  on  the  grass.  Both  of  them  had 
crawled  up  the  bank  when  the  peculiar  soft 
whistle  of  a  snipe  was  heard  overhead. 
The  yellowleg  will  come  to  that  call  when 
imitated  by  a  guide,  and  my  friend  got  out 
his  whistle.  The  young  sportsman  became 
excited  and  feverishly  rushed  back  to  the 
skiff,  reaching  for  his  gun,  which  lay  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  boat.  Grasping  it  by 
the  muzzle  he  yanked  the  weapon  toward 
him  and  it  went  off.  The  full  load  of  shot 
struck  the  young  man  just  at  the  elbow, 
practically  tearing  his  arm  off.  The  guide, 
an  ignorant  man,  didn't  know  enough  to 
make  some  kind  of  tourniquet  and  bind  the 
arm  above  the  elbow.  When  I  got  there  an 
hour  later  the  poor  boy  was  near  death 


from  loss  of  blood.  We  got  him  ashore  after 
a  long  pull,  and  the  doctor  amputated  his 
arm.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  died  that 
night— had  really  bled  to  death  in  the 
gunning  skiff. 

That  accident  was  talked  about  in  the 
bay  for  months.  It  was  told  to  every  gun- 
ner. Now  you  would  think  such  a  terrible 
end  to  a  day  of  sport  would  act  as  a  lesson, 
wouldn't  you?  But  it  didn't.  In  the  few 
years  that  have  followed  I  have  known 
of  six  hunters  being  shot  dead  or  badly 
wounded  from  pulling  a  gun  out  of  a  boat 
by  the  muzzle. 

I  have  a  regular  job  as  guide  for  a  party 
of  gunners  who  have  a  boat  of  their  own— a 
large  boat  with  a  cabin — on  which  they 
can  sleep  and  eat.  I  have  been  guiding 
them  for  ten  years.  At  the  very  outset  I 
made  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  which  they 
agreed  to,  and  it  has  worked  well.  It  is 
forbidden  to  transfer  a  loaded  gun  from 
one  boat  to  another  under  any  circum- 
stances— from  the  skiff  to  the  big  cabin 
boat,  for  instance.  The  moment  a  small 
boat  pulls  alongside  and  the  gunner  passes 
up  his  gun  the  man  receiving  it  opens  the 
breech  and  looks  in  the  barrels.  If  a  loaded 
shell  is  found  the  guilty  one  is  fined  ten 
dollars,  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
club.  We  have  never  collected  but  one 
fine,  and  that  from  a  guest.  We  also  have  a 
rule  that  when  a  boat  is  going  from  one 
point  to  another  all  guns  must  be  laid  on 
the  bottom  against  the  gunwale— long- 
ways—and  that  none  must  be  loaded.  We 
only  allow  guns  to  be  loaded  when  we 
anchor  and  get  ready  to  shoot. 

Rules  to  Insure  Safety 

This  little  club  is  made  up  of  men  ex- 
perienced in  shooting — now — and  who 
seem  to  have  common  sense.  We  have 
never  had  an  accident,  and  I  don't  think 
we  ever  will.  They  used  to  drink  freely  at 
times  on  the  big  boat,  but  by  common 
consent  no  one  ever  took  a  bottle  or  flask 
in  a  duck  boat  or  skiff.  We  have  found  that 
hot  coffee  is  much  better  than  whisky  or 
brandy  when  a  man  gets  chilled  while 
duck  shooting.  The  vacuum  bottle  beats 
all  the  whisky  bottles  in  the  world  for  that. 

Leaning  a  gun  against  the  wall,  whether 
loaded  or  not,  is  a  common  cause  of  acci- 
dents. Even  if  unloaded,  the  gun  is  likely 
to  fall  and  break  the  stock.  If  loaded  some- 
one is  liable  to  be  shot.  Two  years  ago  I 
had  a  new  man  out.  We  went  in  that  night 
to  the  home  of  another  guide  who  had  made 
arrangements  to  board  us,  and  this  man 
leaned  his  gun  against  the  door  facing  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  I  came  in  a  little 
later,  and  by  luck  happened  to  see  the  gun. 
Just  as  I  did  so  I  heard  someone  call  a 
child— a  little  girl.  I  saw  the  knob  turn 
and  knew  that  the  child  was  about  to  open 
the  door  from  the  inside.  Had  she  done  so 
she  would  have  been  shot — I  am  certain  of 
it.  I  made  a  jump  for  the  gun  and  caught 
it  by  the  stock  just  in  time.  Already  it  was 
slipping.  I  looked  in  it  and  found  both 
barrels  loaded  and  the  safety  catch  off ! 

That  was  the  finish  of  our  hunting  trip. 
To  this  day  no  guide  will  risk  taking  that 
man  out. 

Down  in  Georgia  last  winter  I  saw  a  very 
handsome  gun  broken  by  being  stood  up 
against  the  wall .  The  gun  belonged  to  a  very 
wealthy  man  who  had  not  been  trained  in 
the  care  of  weapons.  Frequently  he  had 
been  warned  not  to  lean  his  gun  against  the 
wall.  It  was  not  loaded— no  gun  is  ever 
loaded  in  that  clubhouse— and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  made  everything  all  right. 
Just  the  same,  as  we  expected,  someone  in 
getting  up  from  the  table  struck  the  gun 
with  his  foot  and  it  fell  to  the  floor,  break- 
ing the  stock  in  half  at  the  grip.  Careless- 
ness had  ruined  a  two  hundred  dollar  gun— 
a  brand-new  one. 

In  that  club,  by  the  way,  we  have  made 
a  set  of  rules  that  might  be  well  for  others 
to  follow.  Due  to  the  number  of  green 
sportsmen  who  come  there  as  guests  we 
decided  that  to  prevent  any  possible  acci- 
dent we  would  prohibit  the  loading  ol 
guns  within  a  certain  zone.  A  fence  sur- 
rounds the  big  yard  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  clubhouse  en- 
trance. On  each  outside  gate  we  have 
posted  a  notice  that  all  guns  must  bjj 
examined  and  unloaded  before  coming  inU 
the  yard.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  custom  foi 
each  incoming  hunter,  upon  approaching 
(Concluded  on  Page  36) 
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the  start  of  a  perfect  d 


YOUR  whole  day  depends  on  the  start 
you  get  in  the  morning. 

Therefore,  your  morning  shave  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  matter  of  disposing  of 
whiskers.  What  does  your  shave  do  to 
your  morning  morale  ? 

The  destinies  of  nations  hang  on  shaves; 
any  man  can  be  a  better  diplomat  after  a 
pleasant  shave.  Home  life,  business  life — 
in  fact,  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness 
— is  affected  by  the  kinds  of  shaves  men 
get  in  the  morning. 

Success  itself  is  a  matter  of  shaves. 
So,  what  kind  of  safety  razor  do  you 
use  ?  We  say,  absolutely  without  blushing, 
that  every  man  in  the  world  ought  to  use 
an  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor.  ( Advertise- 
ment.)  It  would  be  a  better  world. 

Ever-Ready  users  start  their  day  with 
an  advantage  over  other  men.  The 
Ever-Ready  gives  them  an  exhilarating 
exhibition  of  efficiency. 


They  get  clean,  quick,  comfortable  shaves. 

And  this  is  not 
simply  fancy  ad- 
writing.  There  is 
actually  something 
in  the  fine  edge  of 
the  Ever-Ready 
Radio  Blade  that 
makes  it  act  different 
from  other  razors  in 
the  presence  of  hard 
beards.  Ever-Ready 
owners  will  tell  you: 


Success  itself 
is  a  matter  of  shaves 


"I  tried  four  other  safety  razors  before 
I  found  Ever-Ready.  There's  some- 
thing about 
the  blades  that 
makes  them* 
cut  easier  and 
makes  them 
last  longer." 

We  know 
what  this 
mysterious 
something  is, 
of  course.  It  isn't  accidental.  It's  the  result 
of  things  we  have  been  doing  to  our  blades 
for  years,  and,  furthermore,  of  the  war-dis- 
covered Radio  process  of  blade  treatment. 

Even  experimentally,  isn't  it  worth  $1  to  you 
to  investigate  Ever-Ready?  We  absolutely  know 
that  if  we  get  three  or  four  Ever-Ready  shaves 
onto  your  face,  you  are  our  friend  for  life. 

Start  your  day  with  an  Ever-Ready  shave. 


advantage 
over  other  men 


Yes,  still  $1.  A  sturdy  frame  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime,  six  Radio  blades  —  all  attractively 
cased.  All  $1.  Make  a  mental  note  to  buy  the 
''Little  Barber  in  a  Box" 'today  —  at  all  stores. 


Extra  Blades  6  for  40c 
Sold  the  world  over 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR 
CORPORATION 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Ever-Ready 
Safety  Razors  and  Ever-Ready  Brushes 

Factories : 
New  York  Brooklyn 
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the  gate,  to  stop  and  throw  the  shells  out 
of  his  gun.  The  only  man  who  ever  broke 
the  rule  was  treated  with  such  coolness  that 
he  cut  his  visit  short.  He  has  never  been 
invited  again. 

The  greenest  of  men  are  now  careful  to 
obey  that  notice.  In  the  four  years  of  my 
connection  with  the  club  there  has  never 
been  an  accident — inside  the  grounds.  It 
seems  we  are  bound  to  have  them  some- 
times in  the  boats. 

The  main  thing  in  working  out  these 
ideas  of  safety  is  to  get  the  members  so 
interested  that  each  of  them  appoints  him- 
self an  inspector.  Down  there  they  look 
upon  a  breaking  of  the  rules  as  downright 
discourtesy,  just  as  if  the  offender  had 
insulted  the  host. 

A  good  specimen  of  what  I  call  fool  folks 
out  gunning  is  the  man  who  monkeys  with 
high  explosives  and  dearly  loves  to  tinker 
with  his  ammunition.  Men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  learned  in  their  business 
often  do  things  like  that.  They  seem  to 
have  no  more  judgment  about  guns  than 
a  child. 

My  partner  and  friend,  a  guide  for  thirty 
years,  took  a  man  out  last  winter  who  was 
known  to  have  had  much  experience  as  a 
shore-bird  shooter.  They  were  after  snipe 
and  plover.  This  man,  by  the  way,  is  a 
lawyer,  and  is  said  to  be  a  successful  one. 
Starting  for  the  marsh  the  lawyer  re- 
marked to  the  guide  that  he  had  but 
eighteen  shells  loaded  with  Number  10 
shot. 

"I've  got  some  more,  though,  that  I 
loaded  myself  with  Number  8,"  he  said. 

"Loaded  yourself — what  kind  of  loads?" 
asked  the  guide. 

"Oh,  three  or  four  drams  of  ballistite." 

"Of  what?"  asked  the  guide,  laughing. 

"Of  ballistite." 

My  friend  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  were 
in  earnest. 

"Well,"  he  said,  passing  it  off  as  a  joke, 
"when  you  get  ready  to  shoot  those  just 
let  me  know  and  I'll  get  out  of  the  boat." 

The  guide  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
until  the  shooting  got  good.  Suddenly  the 
lawyer  remarked  that  he  had  run  out  of 
Number  10  shot  and  would  use  his  eights. 
Even  then  the  guide  didn't  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention. 

A  snipe  swung  into  the  decoys  and  there 
was  a  big  flash.  The  next  thing  the  guide 
knew  he  felt  a  hard  jolting  pain  in  his  side 
and  found  himself  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  skiff.  He  looked  round,  and  the  law- 
yer, bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth, 
was  holding  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and 
groaning. 

The  gun  had  been  blown  to  bits  and  the 
stock  had  struck  the  guide  in  the  side. 
Luckily  neither  was  permanently  injured. 

That  lawyer,  a  supposedly  sensible  man, 
had  loaded  a  single  shell  with  enough  ballis- 
tite—one  of  the  highest  known  explosive 
powders — to  blow  up  two  guns.  When  he 
said  he  had  used  four  drams  to  the  shell 
the  guide  naturally  thought  he  was  joking. 
He  had  used  ballistite  just  as  freely  as  we 
did  black  powder  in  the  old  days — had 
even  guessed  at  the  amount  by  pouring  it 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand ! 

Monkeying  With  High  Explosives 

Loading  shells  by  hand  with  these  new 
high  explosive  smokeless  powders  is  a 
mighty  risky  thing.  They  all  have  a  dif- 
ferent force,  and  a  person  who  is  not  an 
expert  should  stay  away  from  them.  In  the 
old  days  of  black  powder  it  was  customary 
for  hunters  and  guides  to  load  their  own 
shells  because  it  saved  a  lot  of  money.  But 
not  now.  A  guide  never  thinks  of  using 
anything  but  a  machine-loaded  shell  put 
out  by  some  reliable  company.  He  is  not  a 
chemist  and  knows  it. 

I  have  another  friend,  a  guide,  whose  arm 
was  shattered  and  his  left  hand  withered 
for  life  by  accidentally  using  a  shell  that 
had  been  inaccurately  loaded.  Ammuni- 
tion is  the  least  expensive  item  of  a  hunting 
trip,  and  it  is  well  not  to  monkey  with  it. 

In  big-game  hunting  I  have  found  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  remember— one 
important  thing:  Never  fire  at  any  moving 
object  until  you  know  absolutely  what  it 
is.  The  man  who  exclaims  in  grief,  "I 
wouldn't  have  shot,  but  I  thought  it  a  deer," 
has  no  excuse.  He  should  have  known  it 
wasn't  a  deer.  Such  things  as  colored  coats 
and  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs  round  the 
neck  help  in  a  way,  but  they  would  not  be 
necessary  if  every  hunter  made  sure  of  what 
he  was  shooting  at.  Still,  nobody  ever  has 
been  able  to  make  a  rule  that  will  keep  a 


man  from  getting  excited— and  that's  the 
pity  of  it. 

In  the  big-game  country  there  are  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  a  hunter  acci- 
dentally shooting  himself.  The  casualties 
happen  to  somebody  else,  and  somebody 
at  whom  the  rifleman  has  deliberately 
aimed,  thinking  him  a  wild  animal. 

I  am  getting  a  little  too  old  for  quail  and 
partridge  shooting.  Though  I  feel  sureof 
being  able  to  go  as  well  as  many  of  the 
young  fellows,  I  find  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  save  up  my 
strength  and  not  walk  all  day  through  the 
woods  and  fields  unless  I  have  to.  Besides, 
I  always  have  preferred  duck  shooting  to 
any  other  sport.  Somehow  it  seems  to  give 
me  more  of  a  thrill.  I  can  still  feel  the 
tingle  of  the  blood  when  I  see  a  bunch  of 
canvasbacks  drop  their  wings  and  head 
into  the  decoys. 

The  last  time  I  was  out  quail  shooting 
we  were  going  through  a  rough  skirt  of 
woods  where  the  dogs  had  scented  a  covey. 
We  moved  round  slowly,  waiting  for  them 
to  come  to  a  point.  The  young  man  with 
me  was  a  stranger — a  guest  of  the  club 
where  I  was  working.  I  had  not  paid 
particular  attention  to  him,  because  we 
hadn't  yet  got  up  any  birds,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  he  shot. 

Some  Close  Calls 

One  of  the  dogs  came  to  a  point,  and  I 
was  just  stepping  over  a  rotten  log  in  going 
to  him  when  the  man  behind  me  tripped 
and  fell  face  forward.  His  gun  went  off  and 
the  entire  load  passed  between  my  legs, 
cutting  a  big  gap  out  of  the  rotted  log  and 
making  a  path  through  the  underbrush. 
When  I  had  recovered  from  my  fright  I  ex- 
amined his  gun  and  found  that  he  had  been 
walking  with  his  gun  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der, both  barrels  cocked  and  the  safety  off ! 
When  he  fell  the  gun  was  thrown  forward 
and  went  off  when  it  struck  the  ground. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  narrowest  escape  I 
ever  had.  If  I  had  taken  a  half  step  forward 
or  backward  my  leg  would  have  been 
shot  off. 

I  recall  an  accident  a  few  years  prior  to 
that  that  has  served  as  a  valuable  lesson 
when  I  relate  it  to  other  bird  hunters.  The 
dogs,  after  flushing  a  covey,  were  hunting 
out  the  single  birds.  An  Irish  setter  had 
located  one  in  front  of  us  and  was  smelling 
round  cautiously.  We  stood  and  waited 
for  him  to  make  a  point.  He  was  so  de- 
liberate and  slow  that  my  companion  evi- 
dently got  nervous.  I  happened  to  look 
over  at  him  just  as  it  happened.  While 
waiting  he  was  standing  with  his  gun 
cocked  and  the  muzzle  resting  on  the  toe 
of  his  shoe.  It  was  too  late  for  me  to  say 
anything.  At  the  very  moment  I  looked  his 
fingers,  nervously  monkeying  with  the 
triggers,  pulled  one! 

The  only  thing  that  saved  him  from  los- 
ing his  entire  foot  was  that  the  muzzle 
rested  on  the  tip  end  of  his  big  hunting  shoe. 
That  was  blown  completely  away  and  he 
lost  part  of  two  toes. 

For  years  I  have  tried  to  pound  it  into 
hunters  never  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
waiting  for  a  shot  with  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
down.  If  it  accidentally  goes  off  with  the 
muzzle  pointing  in  the  air  nobody  will  be 
hurt.  And  don't  think  they'll  never  go  off! 
Guns  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced 
hunters  sometimes  go  off  in  most  unex- 
pected manners. 

I  suppose  all  of  you  have  read  of  hunters 
being  shot  by  pulling  a  gun  through  a  wire 
fence  by  the  muzzle.  I  have  never  seen  an 
accident  like  that,  but  I  often  have  read  of 
them.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  get  killed  that 
way  as  it  is  to  jump  across  a  stream  or  a 
ditch  with  your  gun  cocked  and  unsafe. 

My  forty-odd  years  as  a  guide  have  not 
been  devoted  entirely  to  gunning.  In  the 
closed  seasons— that  is  to  say,  summer  and 
spring— I  work  as  a  guide  and  pilot  for 
fishing  and  boating  parties.  In  fact  boats 
are  my  first  love.  I  am  a  boat  builder  and  a 
licensed  pilot  for  the  waters  round  New 
York  Bay.  It  was  through  my  so-called 
expertness  in  boat  construction  that  I  was 
engaged  during  the  war  to  do  the  woodwork 
on  airplanes. 

Almost  as  many  fatal  accidents  result 
from  the  mishandling  of  boats  as  from  gun- 
ning. Salt-water  fishing  is  really  a  branch 
of  boating  sport.  The  only  knowledge  re- 
quired for  safety  is  in  handling  the  boat. 
Inland  the  same  thing  applies,  so  far  as 
danger  is  concerned. 

From  what  I  have  seen  I  believe  that 
more  foolish,  irresponsible  people  under- 
take the  handling  of  boats  than  guns. 


I  know  certain  waters  so  well  that  I  can 
find  the  channels  and  avoid  the  dangerous 
bars  and  reefs  at  night.  Even  so  I  fear 
them.  At  the  same  time  I  have  seen  men, 
utterly  ignorant  of  danger,  skimming  gayly 
over  stretches  of  water  that  I  wouldn't 
think  of  attempting  to  navigate  in  broad 
daylight.  How  they  get  away  with  it  the 
Lord  only  knows.  Some  of  these  amateur 
sailors  ought  to  be  in  an  asylum  for  luna- 
tics. Every  day  or  so  I  see  men  and  boys, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
engines  or  the  channels,  taking  power  boats 
out  into  the  open  water.  And  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  have  with  them  helpless, 
trusting  guests.  The  practice  has  grown 
worse  since  the  gasoline  motor  came  in.  A 
man  must  know  something  to  handle  a 
sailboat. 

There  is  no  law  that  I  know  of  to  prevent 
a  man  from  navigating  his  own  pleasure 
boat.  It  would  probably  be  a  great  hard- 
ship if  there  was.  I  believe,  though,  that  it 
would  add  a  lot  to  his  pleasure  and  to  the 
safety  of  others  if  some  kind  of  examination 
or  instruction  were  given  with  his  license. 

If  you  will  remember,  there  were  some 
rather  cold  days  the  first  part  of  last  Sep- 
tember. On  one  of  them  we  had  frost.  It 
was  on  that  morning  that  I  was  taking  out 
a  gunner  for  snipe.  We  had  come  out  of  a 
winding  creek  about  daylight  into  the  main 
waters  of  the  bay  and  were  skirting  the  edge 
of  a  big  sand  bar  partly  covered  with  eel 
grass.  The  low  tide  had  left  it  exposed.  I 
was  steering  when  the  gentleman  with  me 
tugged  me  by  the  leg  to  indicate  that  he 
had  heard  an  unusual  noise.  I  am  a  little 
deaf,  and  stooped  over  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"There's  somebody  in  trouble  over 
there,"  he  shouted,  pointing  to  the  big 
sand  bar. 

This  bar  is  very  dangerous  to  navigators, 
as  it  cannot  be  seen  when  the  tide  is  up. 
The  channel  is  marked  by  barrel  buoys, 
however. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  the  gentleman 
was  pointing  and  made  out  something  like 
a  boat  out  on  the  bar.  I  came  about,  made 
a  circle  and  skirted  closer  to  the  edge. 
Presently  we  heard  a  woman  calling.  A 
man  was  waving  his  hat.  I  stopped  my 
engine,  and  after  getting  as  close  to  the 
sand  as  possible  pulled  on  my  gum  boots 
and  waded  out  to  them. 

A  small  power  boat — kicker  type — was 
stuck  hard  and  fast  in  the  sand.  In  it  sat 
a  man,  a  woman  and  a  child  of  three  years, 
all  shivering.  That  early  September  wind 
cut  like  a  knife.  The  child  was  blue  from 
cold. 

"What  are  you  doing  here — how'd  you 
get  here?"  I  asked. 

Innocents  SI  float 

"We  were  coming  across  the  bay  and  our 
boat  struck  bottom,"  the  man  told  me,  just 
as  calm  as  you  please.  "  I  tried  to  go  ahead 
but  the  farther  I  went  the  harder  we  stuck. 
Then  my  engine  stopped  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  start  it.  I  guess  it's  full  of 
sand." 

I  was  so  stumped  for  a  moment  that  all  I 
could  do  was  stand  there  and  stare  at  him. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  I 
finally  asked. 

"Since  yesterday  at  three  o'clock!" 

"Why  didn't  you  try  to  pull  off  when  the 
tide  came  up?" 

"  I  haven't  any  oars,"  he  said. 

This  was  getting  to  be  unbelievable.  I 
was  just  about  to  ask  about  his  anchor, 
when  I  saw  it.  That  man  had  contrived  an 
anchor  out  of  part  of  an  old  stove  grate.  It 
wouldn't  have  held  your  hat  in  a  blow. 
That  was  his  complete  equipment  for 
emergency. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  asked  him,  my 
dander  getting  the  better  of  my  pity,  "that 
you  took  this  lady  and  this  baby  out  in 
a  boat  on  the  bay  without  oars  or  an 
anchor?" 

"Well,  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right," 
he  said.  "  I  had  just  bought  the  boat  and 
wanted  to  give  them  a  ride." 

"And  you  didn't  know  this  bar  was 
here?" 

"Why,  no!"  he  answered,  as  if  surprised 
at  such  a  question.  "How  could  I?  You 
see,  I'd  never  been  out  here  before." 

They  hadn't  had  a  mouthful  to  eat  or  a 
drop  of  water.  The  boat  was  absolutely 
unprotected  from  the  weather.  They  didn't 
even  have  an  oilskin.  The  child  had  suf- 
fered all  night.  I  told  them  I  would  bring 
them  something  to  eat.  I  waded  back  to 
our  boat,  took  out  the  sandwiches  and  the 
vacuum  bottle  of  hot  coffee  and  fed  them. 
That  warmed  them  up  considerably  and 


made  the  woman  more  cheerful.  I  also 
brought  them  an  oilskin  coat  to  cover  up 
the  child.  I  left  them  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  telling  them  that  I  would  have 
someone  come  for  them  at  high  tide.  I 
never  knew  if  the  baby  suffered  any  ill- 
ness as  a  result.  They  never  wrote  or 
came  to  see  me.  But  that  man  should  have 
suffered. 

Can  you  imagine  a  sensible  man  taking 
his  wife  and  child  out  in  a  boat  across 
tricky,  shallow  water  without  an  oar,  in 
case  of  engine  trouble,  or  an  anchor? 
Don't  you  think  you  would  at  least  have 
asked  someone  about  the  course  or  have 
procured  a  chart?  Can  you  blame  me  for 
enrolling  that  man  in  the  list  of  fools  who 
think  they  are  sportsmen?  Honestly,  don't  i 
you  think  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
protect  men  like  that— or  at  least  their  j 
families? 

In  October,  a  month  which  gives  us  some 
heavy  blows,  a  man  who  owned  a  cottage 
at  a  summer  resort  some  distance  down  the 
coast  from  us  had  some  city  friends  out  to 
dinner.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  suggested  that  they  take  a  sail  in  his  new 
power  boat  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  the  big  ! 
meal.  All  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  dandy 
idea.  Without  further  ado  and  with  no  j 
preliminary  inspection  they  boarded  the  j 
boat,  got  the  engine  started  and  were  away, 
waving  flags  and  yelling  merry  "Aye,  aye, 
sirs"  to  the  shore. 

Necessary  Precautions 

The  self-made  skipper  and  owner  steered  j 
a  direct  course  toward  a  sand  dune  between  j 
the  ocean  and  the  bay.  The  wind  was  1 
breezing  up  in  the  southwest,  but  that 
meant  nothing  to  him.  Presently  it  began 
to  blow  hard,  and  the  little  boat  was  taking 
the  waves  gamely  when  it  went  out  of  sight 
of  those  ashore.  In  the  wallow  of  what  was 
now  a  pretty  heavy  sea  the  engine  suddenly 
stopped.  The  skipper  couldn't  understand 
that  at  all.  With  the  boat  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing he  made  an  examination  and  found 
that  he  had  come  away  without  gasoline- 
only  a  half  gallon  or  so  in  the  tank.  And  he 
had  no  oars !  Also  the  party  had  no  food  or 
water ! 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  amateur  crew 
the  tide  and  wind  spun  the  helpless  boat 
along  until  it  was  washed  ashore  on  a  small 
marsh  island.  The  wind  was  then  blowing 
a  gale  out  of  the  southwest.  A  sailboat  saw 
them,  but  could  not  take  a  chance  on  get- 
ting close.  There  was  no  life-saving  station 
near. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight,  when  I; 
first  heard  of  the  trouble,  I  was  asked  to 
take  a  boat  and  try  to  rescue  them.  It  was 
noon  before  we  got  them  ashore.  We  had 
to  bring  them  one  at  a  time,  as  nothing  but 
a  small  boat  could  get  near,  and  in  the  blow 
it  was  unsafe  to  handle  it  with  more  than 
one  passenger. 

Those  men  had  the  appetite  for  the  big 
meal  all  right.  They  had  been  there  all 
night,  numb  with  cold  and  hungry. 

In  case  these  two  incidents  do  not  indi- 
cate the  remedy  I  would  suggest  that  no 
one  should  ever  take  a  boat  out  on  open 
water  without  first  examining  the  engine 
and  the  supply  of  gasoline.  Next  he  should 
see  that  oars  and  a  good  anchor  are  pro- 
vided, and  that  the  cables  are  in  good 
condition.  A  piece  of  rotten  rope  in  a  boat 
may  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  when  a  strong 
one  is  needed.  Always  he  should  carry  a 
few  sandwiches  or  canned  goods  and  somt 
fresh  water. 

Having  seen  to  that  he  should  either  pro- 
cure a  chart — and  know  how  to  read  it- 
or  make  inquiries  from  some  old-timer  as  t< 
a  safe  course  to  sail.  If  I  were  not  accusec 
of  trying  to  build  up  my  trade  I  would  ad< 
that  he  should  do  all  that,  and  then  hire  at 
experienced  boatman  to  handle  his  boa 
until  he  has  learned  how  and  had  sonv 
realization  of  the  dangers. 

It  almost  makes  me  weep  when  I  thinl 
of  the  lives  that  are  lost  through  the  ig 
norance  .of  foolish  people  who  never  seel 
information,  or  the  upstarts  who  will  no 
heed  advice  when  they  get  it.  If  you  ar 
not  a  waterman  you  will  naturally  thinl 
that  constant  talk  of  accidents  like  tha 
would  act  as  a  lesson,  but  it  doesn't  seen 
to.  Some  ignorant,  unthinking  fellow  goe 
right  out  the  next  season  and  does  th 
same  thing.  For  forty-five  years  I  hav 
seen  stupidity  taking  its  toll  of  huma) 
lives,  and  I  reckon  it  will  go  right  on.  1 
know  a  lot  of  new  people  are  born  ever  j 
year,  but  even  with  the  increase  I  haven' 
noticed  much  difference  in  the  percentag 
of  brains. 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


WHEN  old  John  Hull  established  his  mint 
in  Boston  in  the  year  1652  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  Pine  Tree  Shillings — the  first 
American  coins — he  showed  the  same  brand  of 
independence  that  later  built  the  American  Nation. 

A  good  craftsman  by  birth,  by  nature  and  by 
necessity,  he  was  also  a  good  citizen — treasurer 
of  town  and  colony,  town  representative,  com- 
mander of  the  Boston  Artillery  Company,  a 
founder  of  Old  South  Church. 

So,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  good 
citizenship  and  good  craftsmanship  went  together. 

In  modern  New  England  this  is  as  true  as  ever. 
And  modern  New  England  craftsmen  work  as 
they  live.  They  don't  believe  in  short-cuts  to  ac- 
curacy and  efficiency  any  more  than  in  short- 
cuts to  Utopia. 


People  have  said  that  the  Stevens-Duryea 
Motor  Car  was  made  better  than  was  necessary, 
that  too  much  time  and  money  were  spent  upon 
such  things  as  square -taper  joints  and  close 
tolerances;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  such 
expenditure  and  workmanship  are  worth  while 
or  these  modern  craftsmen  would  not  insist 
upon  them. 

For  the  methods  that  produce  this  car,  though 
they  express  the  finest  traditions  of  many  gener- 
ations, are  as  modern  as  the  performance  of  the 
car  itself.  The  texture  of  every  piece  of  steel,  the 
result  of  every  manufacturing  process,  the  scien- 
tific solution  of  every  problem  have  their  mean- 
ing for  the  owner  of  a  Stevens-Duryea  during 
the  long,  uninterrupted,  satisfying  years  of  pos- 
session and  use. 


STEVENS-DURYEA,  Inc. 
Chicopee  Falls  Massachusetts 
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ECONOMY 

renevabteFUSES 


INDUSTRIES  using  electrical  energy 
save  80%  annually  in  fuse  mainten- 
ance costs  when  they  install  Economy 
renewable  Fuses  in  the  place  of  "one- 
time" fuse-equipment. 

Economy  Fuse  performance  is  a 
matter  of  record — they  were  the  first 
fuses  using  inexpensive  bare  renewal 
links  for  restoring  blown  fuses  to  their 
original  efficiency  to  be  Approved  in 
All  Capacities  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 

Your  plant  needs  Economy  Fuses. 
Investigate  the  quality  of  the  electrical 
protection  you  now  have  from  the 
standpoint  of  dependability,  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Then  order  Economy  Fuses  installed. 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  Electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


MJSN  TO  MMN 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 


L 


1 


Starbuck  smiled.  He  gloried  in  the  inti- 
macy he  had  established  with  this  powerful 
man,  an  intimacy  that  made  him  marked 
in  the  Street  and  himself  sought  after  and 
flattered. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  business  association, 
an  association  that  gained  him  access  to 
the  man's  private  office  at  will  as  business 
reasons  suggested.  There  was  nothing  per- 
sonal about  their  relationship.  It  was,  in 
fact,  as  cold  and  hard  as  could  be. 

But  this  was  as  Starbuck  would  have  it. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  about  this  man 
to  enlist  his  affection,  however  much  he 
might  admire  him.  Starbuck  was  as  ambi- 
tious as  the  next  man  and,  much  as  he  might 
mean  to  Cullen,  Cullen  meant  more  to  him. 
Cullen,  he  knew,  was  using  him  for  his  own 
purposes;  but  those  purposes  appeared  to 
be — in  fact,  had  already  proved  to  be — 
mutually  beneficial.  And  there  were  im- 
mense future  possibilities  of  all  sorts. 

What  Starbuck  hardly  realized  was  that 
the  admiration,  that  all  the  elements  in- 
volved in  his  attitude  toward  Darius  Cullen 
were  elements  that  upon  adequate  occasion 
could  easily  give  birth  to  fear.  For  he  was 
in  the  spell  of  the  man's  personality — the 
personality  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
make  millions.   It  was  all-compelling. 

"We'll  have  to  have  another  pool  with 
another  agreement,  calling  for  at  least  fif- 
teen thousand  shares.  I  don't  want  a  big 
pool.  What  can  you  take?  Eight  thousand 
shares?" 

"Why— yes.  Eight  thousand." 

"All  right.  I'll  take  two,  personally. 
You  might  get  Yates,  Gwynne  &  Co., 
Selden,  Pratt  &  Jamieson  and  one  or  two 
others  to  take  up  the  rest.  Bring  them  up 
to  dinner  to-night.  Metropolitan  Club." 

"Yes,  sir.  But  " 

"Look  here,  Starbuck.  I'm  too  busy  to 
bother  with  questions.  Let  it  stand  as  I 
say — or,  if  you  don't  want  to,  why,  just  tell 
me  so  and  I'll  make  other  plans." 

"Why,  certainly  I  want  to,  Mr.  Cullen, 
but  " 

"All  right,  then.  Good  morning,  Star- 
buck.  See  you  to-night." 

Starbuck  met  Yates  by  appointment  for 
luncheon  at  the  Bankers  Club. 

"Look  here,  Jim,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing." Yates  was  eying  his  friend  sol- 
emnly. "I'm  not  going  in  on  this  new 
pool,  and  I'm  not  going  to  renew  on  the  old 
one.  I  don't  feel  good  about  this  movement 
at  all.  What's  old  Cullen  up  to  anyway?" 

"What  do  you  mean — what  is  he  up  to? 
He's  putting  up  Blauvelt,  isn't  he?  That 
is,  I  am;  with  his  influence  of  course." 

"Yes,  but  neither  he  nor  you  nor  anyone 
else  can  keep  it  up.  It's  a  rotten  property, 
I  tell  you.  You  hear  talk  all  round  now 
about  manipulation.  I  don't  trust  Cullen 
too  much  anyway.  Why  should  he  play  out 
of  his  class  with  us?  I  don't  want  to  be 
associated  with  it — or  with  him.  And  you 
shouldn't  be.  Except  we  all  know  you're 
right  at  Cullen's  elbow,  and  of  course  " 

"Tom  Yates!  Steady  there,  old  chap." 

"Well — forgive  me,  dear  boy.  I  didn't 
mean  that.  But  for  your  own  good,  Jim, 
keep  out  of  any  more  agreements.  You're 
loaded  up  now  with  nearly  your  whole 
commitment  of  five  thousand  shares  " 

Starbuck  flushed  angrily. 

"All  right,  Tom;  if  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it." 

The  conversation,  which  was  stilted 
thereafter,  ranged  fields  apart  from  finance. 

That  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Club 
when  cigars  were  lighted  in  the  private 
dining  room  Starbuck  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Mr.  Cullen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  explained 
the  idea  of  the  new  pool  to  the  men  who  are 
here  and  they  are  all — well — anxious  to  go 
in.  I  only  want  to  say  for  my  firm  that 
eight  thousand  shares  as  my  commitment 
seems  out  of  proportion  and  " 

"But  your  firm  is  the  main  backer  of  the 
movement,  Starbuck." 

Starbuck's  eyes  fell  before  the  man's 
steady  gaze. 

"Why — why — yes— that  is,  publicly. 
But  of  course  we  all  know  here  that  you  are 
the  main  backer — that  is,  without  you  we 
would  bo  helpless.  And  for  us  to  take  eight 
thousand  shares  at  the  present  price  " 

"If  you  want  to  back  out,  say  so." 

For  a  full  minute  the  eyes  of  the  two  men 
met,  Starbuck's  eyes  questioning,  almost 
pleading,  Cullen's  steady  and  level, 
lighted  by  a  wintry  gleam. 

"I  am  relying  upon  your  opinion,  sir," 
Starbuck  said  at  length. 


"If  I  asked  you  to  buy  eight  thousand 
shares,  wasn't  that  an  opinion?" 

"Well  "  Starbuck's  voice  fell  away. 

Cullen  drew  his  memorandum  book  from 
his  pocket. 

"Now  then,  let's  get  this  straight.  Me, 
two  thousand  shares.  Lambert,  Starbuck 
&  Co.,  eight  thousand  shares.  Selden, 
Pratt  &  Jamieson,  one  thousand.  Ryan  & 
Black,  two  thousand.  J.  B.  Dick  &  Co., 
one  thousand.  Alison,  Kirby  &  Co.,  one 
thousand." 

Darius  Cullen  placed  the  book  in  his 
pocket  and  rose  from  his  chair. 

"Thank  you  one  and  all,  gentlemen." 

As  he  nodded  dismissal  Dick  Alison 
stepped  forward. 

"There's  something  I  think  ought  to  be 
brought  up,  Mr.  Cullen.  Every  ten  points 
that  Blauvelt  has  gone  up  there's  been  a 
definite  selling  movement,  and  it  has  re- 
quired fresh  buying  by  the  pool  members 
to  start  the  stock  going  again." 

"You  mean  someone  in  the  pool  is  un- 
loading?" Cullen's  voice  twanged  reso- 
nantly. 

"I  don't  know.  I  shouldn't  say  so." 

"  I've  known  of  it,  but  it  didn't  strike  me 
as  big  enough  to  be  at  all  worried  about," 
remarked  Starbuck  in  a  voice  of  forced 
cheerfulness.  "There's  always  some  selling 
in  a  bull  movement." 

"You  should  have  spoken  to  me  about 
it,  my  boy." 

"I  did,  Mr.  Cullen;  several  times.  You 
joked  it  off." 

"Did  I?   Anyway,  I'll  look  into  the 

symptom." 

/// 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
November,  shortly  before  noon,  Star- 
buck  entered  Darius  Cullen's  private  office. 
His  face  was  tense,  his  straight  black  hair 
somewhat  disheveled;  his  hands  were 
clenching  and  unclenching  as  he  stood  con- 
fronting the  man  at  his  desk.  Cullen  looked 
up  from  a  letter  and  nodded. 
"Well,  Starbuck?" 

A  bronze  Laocoon,  the  only  ornament  in 
Cullen's  office,  was  holding  Starbuck's 
gaze.  The  stalwart  figure  fighting  in  the 
serpents'  toils  seemed  to  fascinate  him;  so 
much  so  that  for  the  moment  he  seemed 
unable  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  man  he 
had  come  to  see.  Cullen  eyed  him  without 
curiosity. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

Starbuck  cleared  his  throat. 

"I've  been  trying  to  see  you  for  a  week, 
Mr.  Cullen.  You've  been  " 

"I've  been  having  a  set-to  with  old 
Knipe.  Got  a  nasty  wallop  while  I  was 
concentrating  on  Blauvelt.  Had  to  get  out 
and  mend  fences.  Blauvelt's  keeping  up— 
eighty-five,  isn't  it?" 

"It'll  break  soon  unless  something  hap- 
pens, Mr.  Cullen.  Break  like  a  bubble." 

"Break  like  a  bubble!  What  do  you 
mean?  Where's  your  nerve,  boy?" 

"My  nerve's  all  right.  It  can't  stand 
against  facts.  There's  been  unloading  of 
Blauvelt  by  someone  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  The  effect  is  going  to  tell  sooner  or 
later — sooner,  I  guess.  I've  come  to  ask 
you  about  it — ask  you  what  to  do." 

"What  to  do!  Why,  stand  up  and  sup- 
port the  stock!  What  is  your  situation 
now?" 

Without  a  word  Starbuck  stepped  for- 
ward and  laid  a  sheet  of  handwritten 
figures  before  the  man,  who  picked  it  up 
and  ran  over  it  hastily.  He  whistled. 

"I  had  no  idea  you  were  like  this,  Star- 
buck." 

"I  didn't  myself  until  yesterday,  when 
they  began  to  raid  Blauvelt  in  earnest. 
Yesterday  we  bought  block  after  block  of 
the  stock  and  almost  exhausted  our  calls  on 
the  pool  for  help.  We've  kept  the  price  up, 
even  raised  it  a  point.  But  we  can't  stand 
another  such  day." 

"Why  can't  you?" 

"Because— because  we're  about  e» 
hausted.  The  banks  keep  throwing  securi- 
ties back  at  me.  What  is  your  advice?"  I 

"Simply  to  stand  up.  You're  floor  man- 
ager of  this  pool.  You'll  have  to  support 
the  stock,  that's  all,  Starbuck,  unless  you 
want  to  go  under." 

"I  know  that.  I  am  asking  your  help. 
How  about  your  banks?  Couldn't  you  give 
me  a  note  to  them?" 

"I'm  using  my  banks  myself  in  another 
matter.  I'm  tight,  Starbuck,  awful  tight. 
You'll  have  to  see  this  thing  through  your- 
self."      (Continued  on  Page  41) 
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How  a  Pot  of  Coffee  Saved  $1502* 


WORKMEN  in  a  certain  plant  found  the  bare 
hot  surface  of  a  steam  chest  a  most  convenient 
stove  on  which  to  heat  their  coffee. 
Refilled  by  each  oncoming  shift,  it  became  a  con- 
tinuous service  to  coffee  drinkers— and  as  it  turned  out 
it  was  the  means  of  teaching  the  plant  management  a 
very  valuable  lesson. 

One  day  a  Johns-Manville  man  (a  Waste  Killer)  hap- 
pened in,  saw  the  simmering  brew  and  used  the  instance 
as  a  simple  demonstration  of  the  way  heat  intended  for 
power  alone  was  being  wasted  by  many  surfaces  through- 
out the  plant  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  insulation. 
The  calculations  given  in  detail  below*  show  that  the 
plant  was  losing  $1615.  yearly  in  this  way.  Insulation 
cut  the  loss  to  $113.,  an  annual  saving  of  $1502. 

Through  Johns-Manville,  Insulation  has  become  an 
exact  science.    Read  about  it. 


There  are  hundreds  of  places  where  heat  is  being 
wasted  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  in  this  conservative 
coffee-pot  instance,  and  at  a  greater  expense  because  fuel 
costs  more  than  ever. 

Many  surfaces  regarded  as  insulated  are  wasting  almost 
as  much  heat  as  if  they  were  bare — so  poor  is  the  protec- 
tion their  covering  affords. 

For  rule-of-thumb  often  regulates  the  application  of  so- 
called  "Coverings."  In  fact,  guess  work  coined  the  phrase 
"pipe  covering,"  a  mysterious  material  that  may  have  little 
to  commend  it  except  that  it  saves  some  heat. 

Today  there  is  an  expert  technology  in  Insulation. 
Johns-Manville  now  maintains  a  national  service  in  Insula- 
tion for  all  fuel  users.  It  is  based  on  sound  engineering 
practice,  made  practical  through  materials  of  known  merit 
as  heat  savers.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
losses  from  present  faulty  materials  now  in  service  and  to 
predict  new  savings  under  corrected  conditions. 

And  in  this  day  of  high  coal  prices  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Industrial  Management  eagerly 
welcomes  this  phase  of  Johns-Manville  Service 
in  Conservation  that  is  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  of  wasted  power  to  the  hard-pressed 
industries  of  our  country. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  GO. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

Toronto 


^The  average  temperature  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  coffee  pot  stood  was  320  degrees,  in  a 
room  temperature  averaging  70  degrees.  There 
were  many  surfaces  like  this  in  the  plant,  some 
large  and  some  small.  Based  on  a  low  cost  of  coal 
at  $5. 00  per  ton,  the  total  loss  from  these  in  a  year 
Was  $1 615.00.  Insulation  was  applied,  reduc- 
ing the  loss  to  $1 13.00,  a  net  saving  to  the  plant 
of  $1502.00  annually. 


Serves 


ANVILLE 

in  Conservation 
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DEALERS 

This  handsome,  mahogany  finished  cabinet 
in  your  store  will  help  you  sell  more  shoe 
laces.  Keeps  your  stock  clean  and  well 
assorted.  Write  our  Dealers'  Help  Depart- 
ment or  your  jobber  for  details  of  our 
Special  Display  Cabinet  offer. 


How  to  Get 

SERVICE 

From  Shoe  Laces 


BUY  only  laces  of  the  finest 
quality  in  yarn  and  weave. 
Cheaply  made  laces  will  soon 
take  on  a  shabby  appearance, 
exposed  to  dirt  and  weather. 

Keep  an  extra  pair  on  hand 
for  each  pair  of  shoes.  Re- 
place your  laces  before  they 
are  worn  out.  Neat  laces  keep 
shoes  looking  like  new. 


Shoe  Laces 


r  I  ^HE  gold  and  white  wrapper  and  the  trade- mark  BEADED 
*  have  stood  for  shoe  lace  QUALITY  for  twenty  years. 
Shoe  dealers  and  repair  shops  recommend  Beaded  Tip  Laces ; 
they  know  the  service  they  will  give. 

The  best  yarns  are  used  in  making  Beaded  Tip  Laces.  Colors 
are  absolutely  fast.  The  workmanship  is  perfect.  The  tips  are 
stamped  into  the  fabric  —  wont  come  off. 

Beaded  Tip  Laces  are  imitated,  but  the 
QUALITY  is  unequal  cd 


The  Tip  That 
Won 't  Come  Off 


if.  actured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRAID  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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(Continued  front  Page  38) 

"But  as  it  stands,  if  I  have  to  buy  any- 
more I  won't  be  able  to  take  up  what  I  buy. 
You  can  see  by  that  memorandum  I'm 
overloaded  now." 

"Well" — Cullen  picked  up  a  letter  and 
rang  for  his  secretary — "go  out  and  see 
what  you  can  do.  Call  me  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  let  me  know." 

Starbuck  stood  irresolutely  as  Cullen's 
secretary  entered  and  took  a  seat  at  the 
side  of  the  desk.  Without  a  glance  at  the 
younger  man  Darius  Cullen  entered  upon 
the  dictation  of  a  letter.  Suddenly  after 
completing  a  sentence  he  looked  up  as 
though  for  the  first  time  recognizing  that 
Starbuck  had  not  departed. 

"Excuse  me,  Starbuck,  but  this  is  pri- 
vate correspondence." 

"  Oh !"  Jim  Starbuck  reddened  and  grew 
rigid.  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

Turning,  he  left  the  office. 

Once  upon  the  street  he  stood  by  the 
curb,  living  the  agony  of  a  man  who  has 
been  weak  and  knows  he  has  been.  For  a 
week  he  had  suffered  all  the  torments  that 
a  comparatively  young  man  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  grave  alternatives  can  suffer. 
He  had  fought,  yes;  fought  as  a  red- 
blooded  man  will  fight,  all  yesterday  and 
throughout  the  morning.  He  had  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  taking  all  that  his 
opponents  could  give;  holding  up  a  rotten 
stock  through  the  sheer  force  of  indomitable 
energy  and  will.  But  throughout  he  had 
sensed  an  enemy  within  his  own  camp.  In 
Cullen's  withdrawal  during  a  crucial  week, 
in  the  subtlety  and  malignity  of  the  selling 
movement  in  Blauvelt,  he  had  divined 
that  the  man,  if  not  guilty,  was  not  igno- 
rant as  to  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
forces.  And  he  had  gone  to  his  office  to 
confront  him  with  his  suspicions — well,  not 
exactly  that;  he  had  gone  to  beg  the  man 
that  he  would  rid  his  mind  of  those  sus- 
picions. 

But  he  had  not  voiced  them;  barely  in- 
timated them.  His  fists  doubled.  He 
wanted  to  beat  himself  upon  the  head. 

Something  seemed  to  break  in  his  head, 
something  that  released  through  his  entire 
being  a  flooding  anodyne.  As  in  a  daze  he 
walked  over  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Jamieson,  one  whose  firm  was  in  the  pool, 
always  ebullient,  optimistic,  slapped  Star- 
buck  upon  the  shoulder. 

"Good  work,  Jim!  That  shove  up  to 
eighty-six  was  good  work.  The  morning 
ended  up  with  buying;  no  selling  at  all." 

"Yes." 

Starbuck  regarded  the  man  vaguely. 
Turning  away,  he  was  walking  up  Broad 
Street  with  no  settled  purpose  save  the 
vague  idea  of  luncheon  when  he  felt  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"Jim  Starbuck!" 

Starbuck  regarded  the  man  dully  for  a 
moment.  Then  his  face  brightened. 

"  Buster !  Buster  Taylor !  What  are  you 
doing  round  here?  Didn't  I  read  some- 
where you  were  up  in  New  Haven  coach- 
ing?" 

"  Yes,  trying  to.  Things  haven't  broken 
well,  Jim.  The  team's  in  a  rotten  slump. 
Everybody's  been  licking  us.  I  don't 
know  why.  We've  got  the  men — and  they 
know  the  game.  There's  something  wrong; 
has  been  all  along.  Now  it's  two  days  be- 
fore the  Princeton  game,  and  the  team's  in 
for  a  licking,  for  no  reason  other  than  lack 
of  the  right  spirit.  The  material's  there,  as 
I  say.  Best  I  ever  saw.  But  ■  -" 

Starbuck,  who  had  been  listening  with  an 
absent  expression,  suddenly  laughed. 

"Gee,  Buster,  are  you  still  worrying 
about  football?" 

"We  can't  all  be  Wall  Street  magnates, 
Jim.  But  look  here;  I  tried  to  get  you 
yesterday  on  the  phone  all  day.  Day  be- 
fore too.  Don't  you  answer  telegrams, 
either?  I  sent  you  three.  So  I  simply  came 
down  to  get  you  myself.  Jim,  you've  got 
to  come." 

"Eh,  telegram?  What  did  you  want? 
Want  to  buy  some  Blauvelt?" 

"Buy  nothing!  Yale's  in  trouble,  old 
boy.  She  needs  you.  Jim,  listen;  you  re- 
member that  time  on  the  night  of  the 
Harvard  game  when  you  took  us  up  in 
your  hands  and  simply  pumped  so  much 
punch  into  us  that  we  won  a  one-to-three- 
shot  game?  Well,  your  big  act  is  needed  up 
there  again.  So  come  on ;  we'll  just  get  the 
one  o'clock." 

"Look  here,  Buster,  you  idiot;  don't  be 
foolish.  I'm  busy.  I'm  in  a  bad  hole.  I've 
got  other  things  besides  football  to  worry 
about.  I  can't  go  to  New  Haven." 

"Yes,  you  can  too;  just  this  afternoon 
and  evening.   Do  you  good;  do  everyone 


good.  It's  for  Yale,  Jim.  Don't  you  catch 
it — Yale!  We're  in  a  hole  and  we  need 
you." 

"In  a  hole?  Why,  Buster  " 

Suddenly  Starbuck  advanced  toward  the 
man,  placed  both  arms  about  his  shoulders 
and  let  his  head  fall  heavily  forward. 

For  a  moment  Buster  Taylor  stood  im- 
mobile. Then  gently  he  released  Starbuck's 
hands. 

"All  right,  old  boy.  Yale  may  need  you, 
but  you  need  Yale  more." 

Linking  his  arm  through  the  man's,  he 
strode  with  decisive  step  toward  the  Sub- 


AS  THE  Yale  football  squad  was  dress- 
ll  ing  in  the  gymnasium  a  group  of  men 
entered  the  room  from  the  trainer's  apart- 
ment a  few  feet  down  ..he  hall.  Three  of 
them  were  members  of  the  coaching  staff; 
the  fourth  was  in  football  garb,  a  stalwart 
man  whose  sweatered  chest  with  its  big 
white  Y  was  not  matched  in  expanse  by 
any  chest  in  the  room.  There  were  patches 
of  gray  in  the  tumbling  black  hair. 

While  the  players  gazed  at  him  curiously 
the  trainer,  who  had  been  supervising  the 
bandaging  of  a  bad  ankle,  left  his  task  and 
hurried  toward  the  newcomer. 

"Hello.  This  is  Mr.  Starbuck,  isn't  it? 
Jim  Starbuck?  I  wasn't  here  when  you 
were  playing;  but  I  saw  you  play  all  right. 
That  Harvard  game !  I  " 

But  the  captain,  a  manly  upstanding 
lineman,  intervened.  His  face  was  solemn. 

"Mr.  Starbuck,  this  is  mighty  fine  of 
you.  We  need  you."  He  lowered  his  voice. 
"We  can  still  teach  them  football  up  here, 
but  we  can't  make  them  play  it.  Not  this 
team,  anyway.  Mr.  Starbuck,  we  need 
something,  need  it  badly.  I  won't  say 
spirit,  no;  we  take  our  lickings.  But  that 
isn't  the  point.  We've  got  it  in  us  some- 
where to  make  the  other  teams  take  their 
turn.  You're  the  man  to  find  it." 

"I!  I  find  it?  Find  what,  Hale?" 

"Why,  find  the  fight.  It's  in  us.  Dig  it 
out.  Buster  is  always  telling  about  that 
night — Harvard-game  night  when  you 
routed  the  whole  team  out  of  bed,  sat  them 

on  the  floor  and   Well,  I  wish  I  could 

do  it.  But  I  can't.  I've  tried.  Princeton's 
due  here  day  after  to-morrow,  and  we're 
in  for  another  licking.  That's  all.  It's  up 
to  you,  Mr.  Starbuck." 

Starbuck  smiled  vaguely,  turning  to  the 
coach. 

"Nineteen  years  ago!  Buster,  I  had 
something  that  night.  It's — it's  gone  now." 

"Gone  nothing!"  The  coach  took  the 
man  by  the  arm,  literally  shaking  him. 
"Gone!  Why,  big  as  you  are  I'll  land  you 
on  the  jaw  in  a  minute.  Gone!  Look  at 
yourself — and  then  tell  me  that!" 

"Well"— Starbuck  surveyed  the  little 
terrier  of  a  man  doubtfully — "tell  you 
what,  Buster.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  if 
you'll  wait  a  minute  until  I  call  New  York 
and  see  how  Blauvelt  closed." 

The  special  trolley  car  conveying  the 
team  out  to  the  Bowl  rattled  and  rocked 
upon  the  tracks  just  as  it  had  always  done. 
Jim  Starbuck  stared  out  the  window,  mark- 
ing the  houses  as  they  were  passed.  He 
remembered  them  all,  or  most  of  them. 
How  many  fall  afternoons  with  the  sun- 
light like  this  and  the  air  like  this  had  he 
ridden  through  these  old  streets!  A  mole- 
skin knee  was  rasping  his;  there  was  a  feel 
to  the  contact  that  evoked  rushing  mem- 
ories. And  the  owner  of  that  knee  was  a 
blond;  reminded  him  of  Jo  Rogers,  some- 
thing. 

There  was  the  same  silence  as  of  a 
regiment  being  hurried  to  battle.  And  in 
many  of  the  faces  was  a  look  he  had  seen  in 
the  faces  of  the  teams  he  had  captained — 
that  expression  which  he  had  changed 
overnight  to  an  expression  that  Harvard 
had  speedily  come  to  fear. 

There  was  another  player  who  sat  oppo- 
site— a  rangy  youth  whose  gray  eyes 
vaguely  bothered  him  as  they  turned  on 
him.  The  past  fled.  Starbuck  moved 
irritably.  . 

As  the  car  stopped  and  he  stepped  to  the 
ground  instinctively  he  turned  toward  the 
gray  weather-worn  fence  that  surrounded 
Yale  Field. 

"Not  that  way,  Jim,"  called  the  head 
coach.  "Here's  the  Bowl  over  this  way." 

"Oh,  yes;  the  Bowl." 

Starbuck  gazed  with  interest  at  the  huge 
circle  of  earth  and  concrete,  so  very  like  a 
fortress.  He  had  not  seen  it  before. 

The  coaches  went  on  ahead  as  the  team 
reached  the  Bowl  and  collected  in  one  of 
the  runways  for  their  advance  upon  the 
field.     Starbuck   remained   with  them, 


While  Eating  Consider 
Your  Digestion 

A  man  who  is  so  absorbed 
in  his  business  that  he  thinks 
business  while  at  meals  fails 
to  give  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  mastication 
of  his  food  and  usually  suffers 
from  indigestion. 

The  routine  use  of  Beeman's 
Original  Pepsin  Gum  ten 
minutes  after  each  meal  will 
help  the  digestion  of  many 
men  who  eat  too  hurriedly. 
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How  To  Get  More  Gasoline 
Mileage  in  Cold  Weather 

EQUIP  your  car  with  a  Boyce  MotO'Meter  and  make 
intelligent  use  of  a  radiator  cover.  Thats  the  secret  of 
efficient  automobile  operation  in  cold  weather. 

If  the  red  fluid  in  your  Boyce  MotO'Meter  indicates  "  Cool 
Motor",  cover  your  radiator  and  keep  it  covered,  until  the 
fluid  in  the  Boyce  MotO'Meter  rises  to  "Summer  Average". 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  you  get  proper  gasoline  mileage. 

If  your  car  is  not  Boyce  MotO'Meter  equipped,  order  one 
from  your  dealer  today.  It  will  only  take  him  ten  minutes  to 
install,  and  its  cost  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  the 
course  of  the  winter. 


THE  MOTO-METER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

LONG  ISLAM)  CITY  NHW  VOKK.U.  S.  A. 


standing  in  the  front  rank  behind  the  cap- 
tain, living  scores  of  tumultuous  recollec- 
tions. 

Then  out  into  the  open,  the  gridiron  still 
gleaming  like  emerald,  the  skies  and  clouds 
booming  above  the  towering  sides  of  this 
crater  of  football  spirit. 

"Fellows,  come  here;  gather  close." 

Buster  Taylor,  with  a  list  of  names  in  his 
hand,  immediately  became  the  center  of  a 
group  of  some  forty  young  men  who  stood 
with  arms  linked  about  one  another's 
shoulders,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"Fellows   "    Buster  paused  and 

looked  round.  "Where's  Jim  Starbuck? 
Oh,  come  in  here,  Jim,  will  you? 

"Fellows,"  he  went  on,  "this  is  your  last 
hard  scrimmage  before  Princeton  comes. 
I've  taught  you  all  I  can.  It's  up  to  you  to 
put  it  over.  I'm  going  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you;  at  least  not  yet  awhile.  I'm 
going  to  sit  on  the  bench  while  I  turn  you 
over  to  Jim  Starbuck  here.  You  don't 
know  Jim  Starbuck;  some  of  you,  I  sup- 
pose, never  heard  of  him.  Well,  Jim  was 
captain  of  a  great  Yale  team,  a  team  that 
was  great  because  it  came  up  under  re- 
verses— reverses  such  as  you  have  had — 
and  won  out.  Why?  Because  Starbuck 
was  captain  and  knew  how  to  make  men 
fight.  Well,  that's  what  he's  here  for 
to-day,  to  give  you  stuff.  Catch  it?  I'm 
going  to  turn  this  scrimmage  over  to  him 
and  " 

"No,  you're  not,  Buster.  At  least  not 
yet.  Fellows" — he  turned  to  the  players, 
who  were  gazing  at  him  curiously — "I've 
been  getting  something  while  I've  been 
here  with  you;  something  I'd  forgotten  I 
possessed.  All  sorts  of  things  are  going 
through  me.   Now  I'm  an  old  man  " 

He  paused  until  a  chorus  of  flattering,  in- 
credulous laughter  died  away. 

"Well,  thank  you.  I  don't  feel  old,  any- 
way. What  I  want  to  do,  if  Buster  will  let 
me,  will  be  to  go  out  there  and  play  left 
tackle  for  the  scrub  as  long  as  I  can  last. 
Then,  after  that,  I  may  have  something  to 
say.  If  I  think  I  have  I'll  say  it;  if  not  I'll 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  What  do  you  say, 
Buster?" 

Buster  laughed. 

"Jim  Starbuck  in  at  left  tackle  of  the 
scrub.  Right.  Varsity,  I'm  a  friend  of 
yours,  so  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice— look 
out!" 

The  scrub  kicked  off,  and  when  a  Varsity 
back  had  been  nailed  on  the  twenty-five- 
yard  line  the  teams  lined  up  hastily. 

Starbuck,  standing  half  crouched,  ex- 
pectant, his  hands  upon  his  knees,  as  Jim 
Hogan  used  to  stand,  grinned  at  the  oppos- 
ing end. 

"What's  your  name,  youngster?" 

"Cullen,  sir." 

"Cullen!" 

Then  it  was  that  Starbuck  remembered 
why  the  cold  gray  eyes  of  this  boy  had 
made  him  uncomfortable  during  the  trolley 
ride.  Cullen?  He  recalled  Darius  Cullen 's 
statement  of  a  nephew  at  Yale  who  knew 
nothing  but  football.  Cullen !  With  a  sort 
of  fierce  pleasure  he  outstared  the  boy. 

Then,  as  though  it  were  someone  else 
speaking,  Starbuck  heard  his  own  voice,  a 
voice  fresh  with  youth  and  with  the  aban- 
don and  the  daring  and  the  impudence 
thereof. 

"All  right,  you  end — Cullen.  You  know 
what  the  defensive  tackle  does  to  you." 

"I  know  what  he  tries  to  do,  sir."  The 
voice  was  twangy,  resonant. 

The  Varsity  quarter  rattled  forth  the 
signal;  the  next  instant  with  a  gurgle  of 
joy  Starbuck's  great  body  was  leaping 
forward. 

"Bang!  Cullen,  see.  I  charge  you  and 
make  in  toward  center.  Ah,  you  block  it, 
eh.  Then — bing!  I  use  you  as  the  ful- 
crum to  drive  myself  into  the  play. 
Blooie!" 

Like  chaff  the  interference  was  knocked 
apart  by  Starbuck's  hurtling  body,  while 
the  defensive  left  end  launched  in  and 
nipped  the  runner  for  a  good  four-yard  loss. 

"Ha!"  Starbuck  rose,  laughing  and 
shaking  his  head,  his  teeth  bared.  "Catch 
it,  Cullen?  It's  you  and  me  battling  over  a 
piece  of  ground.  That's  what  you  want  to 
keep  in  your  head.  What  you've  learned 
about  your  game  tells  you  where  you  want 
to  go  and  what  you  have  got  to  do.  That's 
what  it  does  with  me  too.  But  besides,  I 
say:  'Cullen'— all  you  fellows  of  the  Var- 
sity listen  to  this— I  say:  'Cullen,  you  and 
I  have  a  personal  misunderstanding,  and 
you,  Cullen,  personally,  have  got  to  yield 
to  me  personally.'  Catch  it,  all  you  fel- 
lows? It's  a  fight  between  two  men,  a 
fight  hitched  to  your  team-play  machinery 


and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  come, 
Varsity  and  scrub.  Make  it  personal  as 
well  as  mechanical;  every  man  with  a 
fight  on  his  hands— someone  to— to — out- 
man.  Yes,  that's  the  word— outman.  Are 
you  wise? 

"Now  you,  Cullen,  here's  another  point: 
By  your  shifting  and  eye  glances  you  were 
trying  to  ball  me  up  as  to  the  trend  of  play 
and  what  you  were  going  to  do,  and  so  on. 
But  you  didn't  faze  me  a  bit.  Why?  Be- 
cause I  had  to  get  you,  and  to  hell  with 
everything  else  until  I  had  got  you.  And  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  get  you.  Why?  Be- 
cause I  knew  I  was  gamer  than  you  and 

more  of  a  fighter  and    Ha!  That 

makes  you  mad,  eh?  Well,  that's  what  I 
want.  Now,  come  at  me  and  prove  I'm  a 
liar— if  you  can." 

It  came  to  be  one  of  those  wonderful 
tackle-end  fights  that  live  in  the  memory  of 
all  who  see  and  can  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinary elements  involved.  And  it  ended 
when  the  Varsity  captain  at  length  was 
forced  to  assign  a  back  to  assist  Cullen  in 
blocking  the  hurtling  tackle. 

On  offense  Starbuck  had  succeeded  also 
in  making  of  the  game  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  defensive  guard  and  had  done 
that  portly  young  gentleman  a  lot  of  good, 
but  his  heart  was  not  in  this  as  it  was  in  the 
battle  against  that  end  with  the  stone-cold 
eyes.  And  it  was  not  until  he  had  him 
where  he  wanted  him,  with  the  assisting 
back-field  man  doing  most  of  the  blocking, 
that,  panting,  bleeding,  chuckling,  he  with- 
drew from  the  melee. 

"  It's  in  your  hands  now,  Buster." 

The  head  coach  surveyed  the  big  man. 

"Jim,  just  what  was  it  you  said  you 
didn't  have?  Lord,  man,  look  at  'em! 
You've  sent  my  best  scrub  tackle  out  of 
the  game  with  a  nose  broken  by  a  man  who 
never  before  even  stepped  on  anyone  with- 
out saying  excuse  me.  Johnny  Mack  had 
to  stop  three  fist  fights  out  there.  Well, 
I'll  have  to  go  out  and  apply  a  sedative." 

Starbuck  grunted. 

The  deep  shadows  of  the  afternoon  were 
falling;  only  the  squat  towers  of  the  Bowl 
were  gilded  with  cold  light  when  the  whistle 
of  the  coach  was  heard  calling  for  cessa- 
tion of  labor. 

Out  in  midfield  stood  a  monolithic  figure 
with  blanket  flowing  from  one  shoulder. 

"Out  here,  fellows.  Everybody  gather 
round." 

Starbuck's  voice  sounded  like  a  trumpet. 

"Fellows,  you  caught  it.  Do  you  know 
what  you  caught?  Answer." 

"  Fight ! "  The  chorus  was  as  savage  as  a 
bayonet  charge. 

"Right.  Listen.  When  I  was  captain 
here  we  had  a  team  that  was  shot  to  pieces 
just  as  you  have  been.  Our  material 
wasn't  so  good  as  you  have.  Princeton  had 
licked  us.  Harvard  was  going  to  lick  us. 
Well,  the  night  before  the  game  at  a  mass 
meeting  a  little  runt  of  a  professor  got  up 
on  the  platform  and  he  made  a  speech.  No 
one  had  asked  him  to.  But  he  was  full  of 
his  theory  and  he  had  to  get  it  off.  What 
he  said  was  that  though  football  was  col- 
lective, mechanical,  it  was  also  individual, 
personal.  Eye  to  eye!  Man  to  man!  I 
can  hear  him  now.  Do  you  catch  it?  Man 
to  man." 

He  swept  his  arms  in  a  gesture. 

"A  system  is  only  as  good  as  the  men 
who  are  parts  of  that  system.  When  you 
beat  one  man  down,  dominate  him,  make 
him  mellow,  there's  a  cog  of  the  system 
gone.  That's  what  we  did  way  back  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  against  Harvard.  Every 
man  who  faced  us  had  to  show  us,  person- 
ally. Every  man  of  us  was  not  fighting  a 
position;  we 'were  fighting  another  man. 
We  weren't  even  fighting  Harvard,  not 
concretely.  No,  sir.  We  were  fighting  in- 
dividual men.  Do  you  get  it?  Man  to 
man!  Eye  to  eye!  And  we  broke  that 
Harvard  machine  to  pieces  bit  by  bit  until 
we  had  our  will.  Who  do  you  play  day 
after  to-morrow?" 

"Princeton." 

"No,  you  don't.  You  are  going  to  play 
eleven  men  who  happen  to  represent 
Princeton.  Eleven  men.  Man  to  man. 
Eye  to  eye.  They  quit  or  you  quit- 
personally." 

Starbuck  was  conscious  of  the  gray  eyes 
of  Cullen,  the  end,  fixed  upon  him  steadily, 
unblinking.  He  straightened  up,  laughing,  a 
curious  thrill  quivering  down  his  spine. 

"System!  We  bend  to  it.  We  play  it. 
We  let  it  rule  us.  When  you  get  out  into 
business  you'll  find  " 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  His  hands  clashed 
together.  He  swung  round  upon  the  coach. 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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There  are  cheaper  shoes 
than  McElwain  Shoes 
but  none  that  are  less  expensive 


/TV  three  days  and  three  hours 
McElvrain  could  make  as  many 
pairs  of  shoes  as  there  are  men, 
women  and  children  in  Nevada. 


THE  very  high  priced  shoe  and 
the  very  low  priced  shoe  are 
both  often  expensive  shoes. 

The  real  test  is  this:  How  much 
style  and  beauty,  how  many 
months  of  wear  does  each  shoe 
dollar  buy?  And  by  this  test 
there  are  no  less  expensive  shoes 
than  those  McElwain  makes. 

For  the  McElwain  Company 
buys  its  hides  direct  in  the  hide 


markets  of  the  world,  tans  them 
in  its  own  tanneries,  and  makes 
each  separate  part  of  the  shoe  in 
a  separate,  specialized  factory. 

At  every  single  operation  there  is  a  sav- 
ing of  pennies ;  and  the  pennies  amount  to 
dollars  by  the  time  the  shoe  reaches  you. 

Millions  of  men  discovered  McElwain 
worth  before  they  knew  the  McElwain 
name. 

Today  the  discovery  is  easy  for  the 
name  is  stamped  on  the  sole. 


You  can  buy  McElivain  Shoes  at  the  stores  of  25,000  leading  independent  shoe  mer- 
chants throughout  the  country. 

Send  to  us  for  the  booklet  "How  to  Make  Your  Shoes  Last. "  It  uvill  help  you  to 
make  a  definite  reduction  in  your  shoe  bills;  and  it  is  free.  A  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

W.  H.  McElwain  Company,  358  Congress  St.,  Boston  3,  Mass. 


Especially  interesting 
in  style  is  this  Men's 
Black  or  Brown  Gun 
Metal  Boot,  with  leather 
or"  Light  Tread  "rubber 
heels. 


To  stand  rough 
wear  this  Men's 
Brown  Blucher 
is  sturdily  built. 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SHOES  FOR  DRESS  AND 
EVERYDAY  WEAR 


McELWAIN  SHOES 


TRADE.  MARK 
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<^ll*ClayJPlumbinq7ixtures 


YOU  cant  stain  "Tepeco"  China.  If  it's  medicine  or  any 
bottle  containing  acid  that  is  upset  over  the  lavatory, 
it  may  be  a  laughing  matter  or  a  reason  for  lasting  regret, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  lavatory  you  have.  You  can't 
stain  "Tepeco"  China. 

"Tepeco"  All'Clay  China  Lavatories  are  not  affected  by 
acids.  The  glaze  is  baked  on  and  into  the  body  so  hard 
that  even  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted)  cannot  penetrate. 
Medicine  stains,  so  often  the  ruination  of  softer  surfaces, 
can  be  removed  from  a  "Tepeco"  Lavatory  by  a  seconds 
application  of  a  dampened  cloth.  It's  just  like  washing  a 
dinner  plate. 

Add  to  these  virtues  of  "Tepeco"  ware,  durability — the 
life  of  the  house  itself — and  beauty — glistening  whiteness, 
with  lines  of  attractive  simplicity. 

"But  'Tepeco1  All'Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures  must  cost  a  lot 
of  money,"  you  may  think.  Not  over  10  or  15  per  cent 
more  than  you  would  pay  for  some  other  fixtures  which  at 
the  best  do  not  last  nearly  so  long — and  with  each  month 
added,  harder  to  clean.  And  the  cost  of  installation  is  the 
same  in  either  case. 

"Tepeco"  All'Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures  include  every  descrip' 
tion  of  plumbing  fixture  from  the  Si'  wel'do  Silent  Closet  or  a 
Kitchen  Sink  to  a  "Tepeco"  Porcelain  Bath.  If  you 
intend  to  build  or  renovate  your  plumbing,  write 
for  our  instructive  book  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  All'Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures. 
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(Continued  from  Page  42) 

"Buster,  excuse  me.  But  I  have  to 
hurry.  I  want  to  get  back  to  New  York, 
quick.  First  train." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jim? 
You're  going  to  stay  up  for  dinner.  In 
fact  I  want  you  here  to-morrow." 

"Nothing  doing,  Buster.  You  can  swing 
this  situation  now.  As  for  me,  I've  got 
something  of  my  own  on  my  hands;  some- 
thing very  important." 

"It  must  be." 

"It  is,  Buster,  old  boy.  It  is.  Good-by. 
See  you  again  sometime." 

He  turned  and  galloped  across  the  field 
to  the  exit. 

v 

SHORTLY  after  eleven   o'clock  next 
morning  Starbuck  appeared  in  the  outer 
offices  of  Darius  Cullen  &  Co. 

The  guardian  of  the  door  looked  doubtful. 
"Mr.  Cullen  has  turned  away  several 
men  this  morning.  He's  very  busy.  Maybe 
he'll  see  you,  though.    I'll  take  in  your 
card." 

"All  right." 

Starbuck  handed  the  man  his  card  and 
then,  as  he  turned,  followed  close  behind 
with  the  lithe  noiseless  steps  of  a  panther  as 
the  man  walked  down  a  corridor  to  the 
door  of  a  secluded  private  office.  Here 
suddenly  he  pushed  the  negro  and  entered. 

Darius  Cullen  was  reading  a  newspaper. 

"You  here?  Well,  how  is  it?"  He  ges- 
tured the  negro  to  withdraw. 

"  I  think  you  know  how  it  is."  Starbuck 
stared  into  the  stony  eyes  without  quiver- 
ing a  lash.  "  They  began  to  pound  it  down 
as  soon  as  the  market  opened.  It  was 
eighty  when  I  left.  Our  resources  are 
practically  exhausted  and  we  ate  up  calls 
on  the  pool  for  support  in  the  first  half 
hour." 

"  I  see.  Pretty  bad." 

"When  it  gets  to  seventy  my  firm  will 
have  to  go — and  others  too." 

"That's  a  fighting  margin  if  you  can 
stand  the  gaff." 

"We  can't  stand  it.  The  stock  will  be  at 
twenty  by  closing." 

Cullen's  head  was  shaking  sadly. 

"Starbuck,  I'm  disappointed  in  you.  I 
picked  you  for  a  bright  young  man  who 
could  swing  this  thing.  You've  bungled 
everything  from  start  to  finish.  Already 
you've  bought  more  than  the  pool  called 
for.  Well,  it  isn't  my  fault.  I'm  sorry  for 
you." 

"You're  sorry,  eh?"  Starbuck  moved 
close  to  the  desk.  "Mr.  Cullen,  I  spent 
until  four  o'clock  this  morning  talking  to 
the  members  of  this  pool;  talking  to  other 
people.  I  went  into  the  club  of  one  man 
whose  name  you'd  like  to  know,  caught  him 
in  the  washroom  and  choked  him  until  he 
told  me  what  I  wanted." 

Cullen  eyed  the  man  calmly. 

"Starbuck,  I  think  you're  crazy." 

"No,  I'm  not  crazy,  Cullen.  My  trouble 
has  been  that  I  have  been  playing  a  system 
instead  of  men.  That's  where  you  tried  to 
beat  me;  where  you've  beaten  others. 
You  had  no  rules  of  the  game.  You  play  a 
personal  game.  You  played  me  and  a  lot  of 
the  rest  of  us  for  suckers.  And  all  the  time 
we  were  playing  what  we  thought  was  a 
game,  whereas  we  ought  to  have  played 
you.  Man  to  man.  Eye  to  eye.  I  was  so 
late  getting  this  fact  that  now  I've  got  to 
take  you  in  my  bare  hands  —  sort  of  a 
short  cut." 

Cullen  sat  quietly  watching  the  man, 
saying  nothing. 

"Eye  to  eye!  That  was  your  long  suit. 
You  have  a  cold,  penetrating  look — hypno- 
tism, I  guess.  You'd  look  at  me  and  I'd 
crumble.  Why?  Because  you  were  a  great 
money  getter  and  because  I  wanted  to  get 
money.  I  was  money  mad,  like  the  rest. 
So  much  so  that  I  rolled  over  and  played 
dead  every  time  you  batted  an  eye  at  me. 
Afraid  of  the  chief.  That's  what  we  all 
called  you." 

"Get  out  of  here,  Starbuck!" 

"Not  just  yet.  We  were  playing  the  sys- 
tem, the  financial  system.  Which  means 
that  we  stood  to  win  if  you  played  straight 
and  to  lose  if  you  played  crooked.  And  if 
we  lost  we  were  to  take  our  medicine,  get 
our  newspaper  notoriety  and  begin  over 
again." 

Starbuck  slapped  the  desk  a  ringing 
blow,  which  made  the  glass  blotter  cover 
jump. 

"And  you  played  crooked.  You've  been 

unloading  on  the  quiet  every  week  " 

"That7s  a  lie!" 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't,  you  old  double-crosser. 
You  were  playing  us.  We  were  playing 
your  system.  All  right.   Now,  I'm  going 


to  change.  I'm  going  to  play  you.  Do  you 
get  me,  Cullen?" 

With  a  sudden  movement  the  man's 
hand  went  out  and  touched  a  button,  the 
fingers  withdrawing  just  the  shade  of  an 
instant  before  Starbuck's  big  fist  descended 
with  a  force  that  would  have  broken  every 
bone  in  them. 

He  stood  back  waiting  as  the  door 
opened  and  the  secretary,  a  dapper  little 
man,  entered. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Stobbs.  Will  you  just  step  over 
there  and  pull  that  call  box?" 

The  man  started  to  obey.  Starbuck 
reached  out  and  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
drawing  him  back  to  the  desk  with  a  jerk 
that  sent  the  man's  eyeglasses  flying. 

"If  you  move,  Stobbs,  I'll  twist  your 
neck  off!" 

With  a  swift  movement  he  reached  down 
and  tore  out  the  desk  telephone  wires  by 
the  roots.  Then,  laying  hold  of  the  under 
ledge  of  Cullen's  heavy  mahogany  desk,  he 
dragged  it  across  the  floor,  swung  it  round 
as  though  it  were  a  mere  trunk  and 
jammed  it  against  the  door. 

■  Cullen,  utterly  bewildered,  still  sat  in  the 
chair  which  had  been  by  the  desk,  the 
secretary  at  his  side. 

"This  is  pretty  strenuous,  young  man. 
I  suppose  you  know  you'll  go  to  jail  for 
this?" 

"  Jail !  It's  the  electric  chair  that's  both- 
ering me.  But  I  think  I  can  escape  it  on 
the  ground  of  temporary  insanity.  I  took 
care  to  establish  an  impression  of  the  sort 
at  the  Exchange.  They  led  me  from  the 
floor.  Nervous  wreck.  Do  I  look  like  one, 
Cullen?  I'm  sorry  you  called  in  Stobbs. 
Still,  that  will  make  it  look  crazier,  since 
I've  nothing  against  him." 

"No,"  quavered  the  little  man;  "you've 
nothing  against  me.  And  I  want  to  go  out. 

I'll  "  Filled  with  sudden  thought,  his 

mouth  opened.  But  before  sound  could 
come  Starbuck's  fist  had  crashed  to  the  jaw 
and  he  tumbled  into  a  corner. 

"Now  then,  Cullen,  stand  up!"  He 
took  the  man  by  the  collar  and  jerked  him 
from  the  chair. 

"  You  poor  old  shrimp !  You're  the  chap 
that  sets  up  to  bust  strong  men,  play  them 
for  fools,  take  their  money  and  then  listen 
with  a  smile  while  they  whimper.  You're  a 
joke.  It'd  take  me  one  minute  to  shake  all 
the  life  out  of  you  that  still  sticks  to  your 
bones." 

With  a  dart  like  a  serpent's  tongue  Cul- 
len's hand  struck  Starbuck  on  the  temple. 
"My!  My!" 

Starbuck  laughed  as  he  seized  the  hand 
and  then  stepped  behind,  drawing  it  with 
him  until  he  had  a  hammer  lock.  The  man 
kicked  backward,  his  heel  biting  Starbuck's 
shin.  Starbuck  drew  the  hand  upward 
until  an  involuntary  groan  came  from  his 
victim. 

"Cullen,  in  a  minute  I'm  going  to  pull 
your  shoulder  out  of  the  socket — that  is, 
unless  you  do  what  I  want.  Look  out 
there!  If  you  try  to  call  I'll  strangle  you 
like  a  rat.  It  would  be  a  poor  chance  any- 
way. No  one  could  hear  you  in  this  remote 
place." 

A  stream  of  foul  profanity  began  to  flow 
from  the  man's  writhing  lips.  It  broke  into 
another  groan  as  his  shoulder  joint  strained 
in  its  socket.  Starbuck  forced  him  across 
the  room  to  an  extra  telephone  set  in  the 
wall. 

"See  that  telephone,  Cullen?  Call  up 
your  broker,  Stacy,  and  tell  him  to  buy 
thirteen  thousand  shares  of  Blauvelt  Com- 
mon." 

"You  " 

The  stream  of  curses  flowed  again — 
flowed  until  the  fingers  of  Starbuck's  dis- 
engaged hand  seized  the  thin  neck  and 
brought  sound  to  a  mere  wheeze.  There 
was  a  crackling  of  cartilage. 

"  Look  at  me,  Cullen ! "  Starbuck  twisted 
the  man's  head  round.  "Why,  you've  got 
eyes  like  a  dead  fish.  That's  all;  a  dead 
fish.  Now  look  sharp!  I  want  you  to  call 
Stacy  and  tell  him  to  buy  thirteen  thousand 
shares  of  Blauvelt  Common." 

He  jerked  upward  upon  the  man's  hand. 
Cullen  sank  to  the  floor,  writhing,  groaning 
in  unbearable  pain. 

"Come  up!" 

The  man  rose  like  a  puppet  under  his 
tormentor's  grasp. 

"Call  Stacy.  Turn  your  head  round. 
Look  me  in  the  eyes.  Call  Stacy  or  I'll  pull 
you  apart,  so  help  me!" 

Suddenly  a  quiver  went  through  the  thin 
body.  His  hand  went  out  to  the  telephone 
receiver. 

"  Five  thousand  —  one  —  one  —  Broad." 
Cullen's  voice  was  thin  as  a  reed. 


good  way  to  down  your  worries,  if  you 
have  any.    Forget  them  a  while  and 
they'll  forget  you.    When  troubled, 
■^fe^  light  up  a  Girard.    Let  its  mellow 
y\  fragrance  help  you  to  think  your  way 
through   hard  problems  smoothly, 
cheerfully  and  with  a  keen  clear  active  brain. 

Talk  about  memory  systems !  A  good  for- 
gettery  system  has  them  all  beaten  a  mile. 
And  this  wonderful  Girard  carries  the  first  and 
finest  lesson. 

Look  for  this  box  in  your  dealer's  case. 
Take  the  box  along  with  you  and  enjoy  the 
whole  delightful  "course." 


ANTONIO  ROIG  &  LANGSDORF,  PHILADELPHIA 
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NO  matter  how  much  you  spend,  you  can 
not  find  a  handsomer,  more  useful, 
more  acceptable  gift  for  "him"  than  a  Dur- 
ham-Duplex Razor  at  One  Dollar.  Packed  in 
an  attractive  case  of  American  ivory,  with 
three  double-edged,  hollow-ground,  oil-tem- 
pered Durham-Duplex  blades,  famous  for 
their  wonderful  sharpness,  this  beautifully 
finished  razor  is  sure  to  bring  a  smile  of 
genuine  appreciation  on  Christmas  morning. 


5" 


*4  Heal  Hazor-made  Safe 

Standard  Set,  as  described  above,  One  Dollar. 
Special  Christmas  Model,  with  gold  plated 
blade  holder  and  safety  guard,  Two  Dollars. 
Other  Sets  up  to  $12. 

Additional  Blades 
50  Cents  for  a  Package  of  5 

Durham-Duplex  Razor  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
FACTORIES 

JERSEY  CITY.  U  S  A.     SHEFFIELD.  ENG 
PARIS.  FRANCE  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Sales  Representatives  in  all  Countries 


"That's  better.  Ask  for  Stacy." 
In  another  minute  Cullen's  head  darted 
forward. 

"Stacy,  hurry  at  once  and  tell  the 
pol  " 

But  Starbuck  was  not  caught  napping. 
His  fingers  were  round  the  man's  throat, 
so  tightly  that  the  jaws  fell  open. 

"Tell  him  to  buy  thirteen  " 

"Stacy,  quick!  Buy  me  thirteen  thou- 
sand shares  of  Blauvelt.  Yes— buy!  I  said 
buy  " 

"Tell  him  to  hurry." 

"Hurry!" 

"Good." 

Starbuck  hung  up  the  receiver  and  drew 
the  man  from  the  phone.  He  threw  him 
into  his  chair,  standing  over  him. 

"Now  it's  eleven-twenty.  That'll  do 
nicely.  We'll  sit  here  half  an  hour,  by 
which  time,  due  to  your  influence,  there 
ought  to  be  a  fine  rising  tendency.  The 
floor  of  the  Exchange  will  be  a  sight,  won't 
it?  Cullen  buying  Blauvelt!  My  broker 
has  been  ordered  to  begin  selling  as  soon  as 
you  begin  to  buy,  so  that'll  be  all  right." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence. 
Starbuck  watched  the  older  man,  curious 
as  to  the  expression  that  had  settled  upon 
his  face.  As  for  himself,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  feeling. 

There  came  a  sigh  from  the  body  lying 
in  the  corner. 

"Poor  Stobbs.  Coming  to  life  again. 
That's  good.  I'm  really  sorry  I  hit  him, 
but  I  had  to." 


Suddenly  from  Cullen  there  came  a 
cackle  of  laughter.  Starbuck  turned  to 
him,  surprised,  menacing.  But  Cullen  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Starbuck,  this  is  funny." 

"What's  funny?" 

"I  ought  to  know  men.  I  made  my  first 
money  as  a  timber  wolf.  In  my  time  I've — 
but  I  won't  tell  tales  on  myself."  Again 
came  the  cackling  laughter. 

"What's  the  joke?" 

"Oh,  it's  on  me.  I  picked  you  for  a  fool." 

"Well,  you  picked  right." 

"I  thought  so.  However,  I  guess  not. 
But  you  know  you  won't  get  away  with 
this,  Starbuck." 

"I'll  get  away  with  all  the  Blauvelt  I 
hold." 

"Yes,  you  will.  I  grant  it.  You  turned 
that  trick.  The  joke's  on  me.  I'll  stand 
the  gaff.  I  won't  even  throw  you  into  jail. 
That's  the  way  I  lose.  But" — the  eyes 
began  to  glitter — "you're  a  young  man, 
Starbuck,  and  I'm  not  dead  yet.  We  both 
have  yet  a  piece  of  the  road  to  travel  down 
here  in  Wall  Street.  You've  made  an 
enemy  of  a  man  worth  a  lot  of  millions  and 
who  doesn't  fight  a  piker  game.  That's  a 
bad.  enemy  to  have,  Starbuck.  I'm  warn- 
ing you." 

Starbuck  stretched  leisurely. 

"Cullen,  that's  all  right.  Perfectly 
square  and  open.  Only  let  me  ask  you  one 
favor — whenever  you  start  anything,  let  it 
come  just  before  the  Princeton  or  the  Har- 
vard game." 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


thrust  it  out  at  her.  "This  isn't  for  me.  It's 
for  the  other  Mr.  Benedict.  Send  it  over  to 
him."  Here  he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Ca- 
pron's  expression,  and  impulsively  he  called 
himself  a  brute.  Her  solicitude  should  prop- 
erly have  touched  him;  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  for  her  to  suspect  the  source  of  his 
irritation.  His  voice  softened.  "By  the 
way,  Miss  Capron,  did  you  telephone  to  the 
City  Directory  people  yet?  What  did  they 
say?" 

Miss  Capron  wasn't  accustomed  to  being 
squelched,  so  that  she  answered  with  some 
punctilio: 

"Oh,  yes;  long  ago.  Why,  they're  very 
sorry  they  made  the  mistake,  of  course,  but 
there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it  until 
next  year's  directory  is  published." 

"Humph!"  said  Stephen.  "And  here's 
another — wait  a  minute — no,  this  is  his 
too." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded 
the  document  with  great  interest.  It  was 
a  stockbroker's  statement.  "What's  that 
other  thing,  Miss  Capron?" 

"Just  a  receipted  bill.  From  a  jeweler." 

"  Let  me  have  it  back.  Thank  you.  We'll 
put  them  both  in  one  envelope.  All  right, 
Miss  Capron,  you  can  send  in  the  insurance 
man  now.  But  tell  him  I'm  busy;  he'll 
have  to  cut  it  short." 

Methodically  he  began  to  set  his  desk 
affairs  in  order.  From  his  silver  case  he 
took  four  cigarettes  and  aligned  them 
neatly  on  the  blotter;  they  constituted  his 
morning's  allowance  of  nicotine.  From  a 
waistcoat  pocket  he  took  a  patent  card- 
index  memorandum  book  and  placed  it  to 
flank  the  row  of  cigarettes;  and  from  a 
desk  drawer  he  brought  out  a  miniature 
card  file,  which  contained  all  the  fugitive 
memoranda  of  yesterday,  and  last  week,  and 
two  years  ago.  From  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat  he  produced  a  flat  packet  of  papers, 
confined  not  by  a  single  elastic  band  at  the 
waist,  but  by  two  bands,  an  inch  distant 
from  top  and  bottom.  The  tools  of  his 
trade  were  in  readiness  and  Stephen  was 
himself  again. 

"Mr.— Stephen  Benedict?" 

He  glanced  up  briskly.  "Come  in.  I'm 
Mr.  Stephen  Benedict.  What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"Why,"  said  the  visitor,  advancing,  "I 
really  don't  think  you  can  do  anything  for 
me  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  came  in  to  do 
something  for  you." 

This  introductory  remark  was  enough  to 
ratify  Stephen's  original  belief  and  he 
shook  his  head.  "I've  got  a  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  friends  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness already.  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  let 
you  be  the  hundred  and  ninety-eighth.  But 
I'm  afraid  that  doesn't  give  you  the  slight- 
est chance  in  the  world." 

The  visitor,  who  by  this  time  had  seated 
himself  at  Stephen's  elbow,  put  up  his  hand 
in  the  gesture  which  stops  all  traffic. 


"You've  got  me  wrong,  Mr.  Benedict. 
I'm  Mr.  Hawksford,  of  Gossip.  You  know 
the  publication,  don't  you?  Of  course  you 
do.  Everybody  does." 

"I've  heard  of  it,"said  Stephen  brusquely. 
He  knew  that  it  was  a  journal  devoted  to 
society  matters  that  justified  its  title.  "  But 
I  think  you're  wasting  your  time  on  me." 

"But  I'm  quite  sure  I'm  not."  And  Mr. 
Hawksford  managed  to  give  his  mouth  a 
twist  that  suggested  extreme  confidence  in 
himself. 

"You  see,  there's  another  Stephen  Bene- 
dict, and  we're  crossed  in  the  directory — 
that  is,  my  office  and  his  home,  and  my 
home  and  his  office.  So  I  naturally  get  a  lot 
of  his  bills  and  letters  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  he  gets  a  lot  of  mine.  And 
once  in  a  while  somebody  comes  in  to  see 
me  by  mistake  too." 

Mr.  Hawksford  hitched  a  little  closer. 
He  was  well  dressed,  well  manicured  and 
fairly  well  mannered,  but  even  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  acquaintanceship  Stephen  didn't 
like  him. 

"I'll  trust  our  organization,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict. We're  only  four  years  old,  and  we've 
gone  into  a  field  that  was  pretty  well  cov- 
ered by  The  Society  Mirror,  but  we've  got 
a  system  down  there  that's  just  about 
infallible.  We  don't  make  any  mistakes." 

Stephen  didn't  attempt  to  conceal  his 
unrest.  "You've  made  one  this  time.  Soci- 
ety doesn't  interest  me."  He  glanced  at  his 
desk."  "And  I'm  rather  busy  this  morning, 
so  if  you'll  kindly  excuse  me  " 

The  visitor  laughed  softly.  "I  wish  I 
could  afford  to  get  to  work  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Let  me  show  you  I'm  not  mis- 
taken. Weren't  you  born  in  Chicago?" 

"Yes." 

"Lived  there  quite  some  time?" 
"Yes." 

Stephen  picked  up  his  memorandum 
book  and  studied  it,  but  Mr.  Hawksford 
refused  the  hint. 

"Went  abroad  a  few  years  ago?" 

"I  was  in  the  Army,  yes." 

Mr.  Hawksford  made  an  odd  grimace. 
"Well— all  right;  we'll  let  that  pass.  Came 
back  about  a  year  ago?" 

Stephen  brought  his  hand  down  on  the 
desk.  His  restiveness  had  nearly  reached 
its  limit. 

"Yes,  but,  really,  Mr.  Hawksford,  I've 
told  you  " 

"Just  let  me  finish  if  you  don't  mind. 
While  you  were  overseas  your  father  was — 
taken  away?" 

Stephen  put  down  the  memorandum 
book. 

"Why— yes." 

"And  you  took  some  of  your  inheritance 
and  moved  over  here  and  bought  a  busi- 
ness, and  now  you're  living  very  quietly 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Pretty  accurate 
so  far,  aren't  I?" 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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What  happened  in 
your  home  this  mornin 

between  7  and  7.30  JIM. 

^ill  in  this  picture 
yourself 


the  steam  heating  system 
dead?  Did  you  shiver  in  an 
icy  bathroom? \At  breakfast 
■in  spite  of  high  steam  pressure- 
did  the  radiators  stay  cold  or 
spout  water  or  thump  and  bang? 

Experts  say  you  can  have  good  steam 
heat  if  you  have  good  air  valves  on 
your  radiators  and  steam  pipes. 

When  the  air  valves  do  their  job  right, 
every  section  in  every  radiator  must 
get  hot  quickly  and  stay  hot  steadily. 

It's  up  to  the  air  valve  if  radiators 
thunder  and  pound. 

It's  up  to  the  air  valve  if  radiators  hiss 
steam  or  spout  water  over  expensive 
rugs  and  hardwood  floors. 

It's  up  to  the  air  valve  if  you  burn  14 
tons  of  coal  in  a  winter  instead  of  ten. 


THAT  is  why  Hoffman  Valves 
are  so  vital  to  efficient 
heating.    Because — 

As  soon  as  the  heat  is  turned  on, 
Hoffman  Valves  are  open  wide 
and  stay  so  until  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  cleared  »f  air.  This  gives 
the  steam  an  open  road  to  heat 
up  the  radiators  from  end  to  end 
in  a  jiffy — noiselessly — without 
thundering. 

But  the  instant  steam  approaches 
your  Hoffman  Valves,  or  water 


surges  into  the  radiators,  they 
snap  shut  automatically.  No 
steam  can  escape — no  water  can 
leak.  You  never  adjust  Hoff- 
mans  —  no  fiddling  or  fussing 
with  a  penknife  to  stop  hissing 
steam  or  spouting  water. 
Hoffmans  operate  automatically. 

Hoffman  Valves  insure  warmth 
and  comfort  at  lowest  possible 
steam  pressure.  No  waste  effort. 
Hence  they  cut  a  surprising  slice 
from  your  yearly  coal  bill. 


If  your  heating  contractor  cannot  supply  you,  write  today  for  a 
sample  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve.  It  costs  $2.15  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Put  it  on  your  worst  radiator— in  the  icy  bathroom  or  frigid 
dining  room.  Watch  that  radiator  come  to  life.  When  convinced, 
have  your  heating  contractor  Hoffman-equip  all  your  radiators. 
He  can  do  it  in  a  few  hours  at  small  cost. 

Hoffman  Valves  are  guaranteed  in  writing  for  five  years'  perfect 
operation  through  your  architect  or  heating  contractor. 
The  many  vital  points  you  want  to  know  about  your  steam 
heating  are  contained  in  "More  Heat  from  Less  Coal."  Be  sure 
to  write  to  our  New  York  office  for  a  copy  of  this  book. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 

CHICAGO 

130  N.  Wells  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

LOS  ANGELES 
405  S.  Hill  Street 
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"I'll  grant  you  that,"  said  Stephen,  and 
in  spite  of  himself  he  betrayed  a  rising  curi- 
osity. "But  where'd  you  pick  up  all  your 
information,  Mr.  Hawksford,  and  what's 
the  point?" 

Mr.  Hawksford  duplicated  that  earlier 
twist  of  his  mouth.  "The  point  is  just 
this — if  I  hadn't  known  you're  the  man  I 
was  looking  for  I  wouldn't  have  hung  round 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  see  you.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  a  littl'e  bit  about  Gossip.  Maybe 
you  don't  know  the  paper  as  well  as  you 
ought  to."  He  put  an  unwelcome  hand  on 
Stephen's  knee.  "In  the  first  place,  there's 
no  halfway  business  about  Gosnp — none 
whatever.  A  man's  either  with  us  or  against 
us.  He's  a  good  friend  of  ours  or  else  he's  an 
enemy.  Some  people  don't  like  us;  of 
course  they  don't — and  maybe  you've  been 
prejudiced  against  us  by  some  of  those  peo- 
ple. But  if  they  don't  like  us  there's  a  rea- 
son. I'm  here  to  state,  Mr.  Benedict,  that 
Gossip  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  for 
good  in  this  community.  We're  a  deterrent. 
You  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
pretty  bad,  Mr.  Benedict,  but  some  of  us 
are  worse  than  others.  Now,  Gossip  acts  as 
a  deterrent  of  wrongdoing  and  fourflushing 
and  shamming,  because  we  publish  the 
truth.  That's  what  Gossip  is." 

"All  very  well,"  said  Stephen,  glancing 
at  his  desk,  "but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  con- 
cerns me  one  way  or  the  other." 

Mr.  Hawksford  gazed  steadily  at  him. 
"You're  in  sympathy  with  our  aims,  aren't 
you?  Of  course  you  are.  Every  decent 
citizen  wants  the  truth." 

"Well?" 

Mr.  Hawksford's  eyes  were  piercing. 
"When  a  man  believes  in  a  good  cause, 
Mr.  Benedict,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
support  it,  hadn't  he?" 

"I've  already  told  you  I  don't  see  " 

"I'm  here  to  explain  it  to  you.  We're  in 
a  position  to  be  of  very  great  assistance  to 
our  friends,  Mr.  Benedict,  and  we  extend 
you  an  invitation  to  join  the  family.  We've 
got  a  mighty  powerful  organization;  we've 
got  a  big  outside  staff  that  collects  exclu- 
sive information ;  we've  got  the  best  finan- 
cial news  bureau  in  the  country;  we've  got 
representation  in  banks,  hotels,  brokerage 
houses,  newspapers — everywhere.  We're 
young  yet,  and  The  Society  Mirror's  got  a 
big  start  over  us  and  a  big  reputation,  but 
we  can  do  all  they  can,  and  more  too.  If 
one  of  our  friends  wants  advice  about  the 
market  or  if  he's  got  social  ambitions  or  if 
he  wants  the  entree  to  any  particular  group 
of  men,  whether  they're  politicians  or 
financiers — why,  we  generally  manage  to 
take  care  of  him.  That's  our  service,  and 
that's  what  we  offer  our  friends." 

Stephen  began  to  drum  on  his  desk. 

"Specifically,  Mr.  Hawksford,  I  can't 
imagine  anything  you  could  ever  do  for  me. 
As  I  said  before  " 

"Specifically,  Mr.  Benedict,  I  can't 
swear  that  we  ever  could  do  anything  for 
you.  But  if  there  ever  came  a  time  when 
you  needed  us  we'd  be  right  there  on  deck. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion it  is."  He  branched  off  into  a  story 
which  showed  how  Gossip  had  once  saved 
an  innocent  state  senator  from  the  plot  of 
his  political  opponents;  he  told  of  a  par- 
venu millionaire  who  had  acquired  prestige 
through  the  benign  influence  of  Gossip;  he 
added  an  anecdote  of  one  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  the  stock  market  by  adopting 
the  recommendations  of  Gossip's  financial 
editor. 

"What  we'd  like  to  have  you  do,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "is  to  join  the  fam- 
ily, and  be  a  subscriber  to  the  service. 
Mind  you,  I  can't  guarantee  exactly  what 
we  could  ever  do  for  you.  That's  a  gamble. 
But  if  you  want  my  private  opinion,  it's  the 
best  gamble  you  could  make,  because  our 
big  idea  is  to  be  friends  with  our  friends. 
And  one  more  thing— Gossip  never  repeats 
an  invitation.  We  come  once,  and  that's 
all."  He  sat  back  and  smiled  blandly. 

To  Stephen  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hawks- 
ford's  visit  was  crystally  apparent. 

"What  you're  really  getting  at,"  he  said 
slowly,  "is  that  if  I  don't  subscribe  to  this 
service  of  yours  you'll  print  something  in 
Gossip  you  think  I  won't  like?" 

"Mr.  Benedict!"  Mr.  Hawksford  was 
righteously  indignant.  "There  isn't  money 
enough  in  the  world  to  buy  any  part  of  our 
columns!  There  isn't  money  enough  to  get 
anything  into  them,  and  there  isn't  money 
enough  to  keep  the  truth  out  of  them.  And 
as  far  as  the  service  goes,  some  men  have 
paid  as  high  as  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it." 

"I'm  not  interested,"  said  Stephen 
flatly.  "You've  got  the  wrong  man." 


Mr.  Hawksford  received  this  with  sad 
tolerance.  "Aren't  you  interested  in  our 
principle  of  publishing  the  truth,  then?  Of 
course  we're  only  four  years  old,  but  it's 
quite  a  significant  fact  that  in  those  four 
years  there've  been  just  two  judgments 
against  Gossip,  and  both  of  'em  were*  for 
nominal  damages  of  six  cents." 

Stephen  got  to  his  feet.  "You'll  have  to 
excuse  me  now.  I've  told  you  repeatedly 
that  you  think  you're  talking  to  the  other 
Mr.  Benedict." 

Mr.  Hawksford  also  stood  up.  "I'm 
sorry,"  he  said.  "You're  overlooking  a 
mighty  good  bet,  but  that's  your  own 
affair,  and  not  mine.  I  won't  trouble  you 
again.  Well,  good  morning,  Mr.  Blair." 

"Benedict,"  said  Stephen. 

Mr.  Hawksford  seemed  to  be  amused  by 
something. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Benedict,  of 
course."  He  paused  on  the  threshold. 
"Just  a  little  pleasantry  of  mine.  We're 
not  supposed  to,  but  sometimes  we  do  tip 
off  a — a  friend  of  ours.  I  was  hoping  to 
take  your  check  back  with  me,  but — you 
won't  change  your  mind?  No?  Well, 
maybe  you'll  hear  from  us  a  little  later. 
Good  morning." 

When  Mr.  Hawksford  had  gone  and 
Stephen  set  himself  to  the  task  of  meshing 
his  brain  with  his  daily  routine  he  found  it 
peculiarly  difficult  to  concentrate.  He  was 
disgusted  by  the  nature  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion, and  yet  he  was  morbidly  fascinated 
by  it;  he  told  himself  that  the  ramifica- 
tions of  life  went  almost  beyond  the  imag- 
ination. He  guessed  that  Mr.  Hawksford 
had  unearthed  some  indiscretion  committed 
by  the  other  Mr.  Benedict.  The  other 
Mr.  Benedict  had  probably  committed  it 
under  the  alias  of  Blair;  at  least  that  was 
logically  to  be  deduced  from  what  Mr. 
Hawksford  had  said  in  parting.  Stephen 
had  never  seen  the  other  Mr.  Benedict,  but 
he  knew,  from  the  character  of  some  of  the 
bills  and  letters  he  had  opened  by  mistake, 
that  the  other  Mr.  Benedict  was  a  man  of 
far  less  simple  tastes  than  his  own.  He  had 
accumulated  a  rather  keen  disapproval  of 
the  other  Mr.  Benedict,  but  he  wondered 
whether  it  wasn't  his  active  duty  to  convey 
to  him  a  warning  that  Gossip  was  on  his 
trail. 

It  seemed  to  Stephen  that  inasmuch  as 
he  had  just  sat  through  an  interview  that 
had  obviously  been  planned  for  his  name- 
sake he  had  acquired  toward  him  a  special 
trust. 

He  rang  for  Miss  Capron,  and  as  she 
entered  he  was  putting  the  jeweler's  bill  and 
the  broker's  statement  into  an  envelope. 

"  Miss  Capron,  please  call  the  other  Mr. 
Benedict  at  his  office  and  see  when's  the 
earliest  time  he  can  possibly  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  me.  Tell  him  it's  urgent." 

She  came  back  presently  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  other  Mr.  Benedict  was 
out  of  town  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Stephen  deliberated.  "Well,  write  him  a 
letter,  please,  and  ask  him  to  be  sure  to  get 
in  touch  with  me  as  soon  as  he  comes  back. 
Say  it's  important." 

Then  gradually  his  commercial  mind  got 
into  gear,  and  he  forgot  about  everything 
but  business  and  the  burden  of  his  debts. 

/// 

AS  HE  took  his  seat  in  the  forward  car  of 
l  the  five-forty-two  that  afternoon  he 
was  prepared  for  another  skirmish  fire  of 
facetiousness,  and  he  got  it.  Singly  and  by 
twos  and  threes  the  Oakmont  passengers 
drifted  in;  they  spoke  humorously  to  Ste- 
phen, and  they  passed  on;  the  car  was  com- 
fortably filled,  yet  Stephen  occupied  a  seat 
alone.  At  first  the  fact  escaped  him,  but 
perhaps  because  he  had  been  living  since 
yesterday  below  the  surface  of  life  he  slowly 
and  inevitably  became  aware  of  it.  And 
when  it  was  once  firmly  established  in  his 
consciousness  he  let  his  paper  fall  to  his  lap 
and  yielded  to  self-inquisition.  The  ver- 
dict was  startling. 

For  six  months  he  had  traveled  twice  a 
day  this  road  between  Oakmont  and  the 
city;  he  was  on  speaking  terms  with  dozens 
of  commuters,  and  at  least  one  in  each 
dozen  called  him  by  his  Christian  name. 
But  of  a  sudden  it  was  borne  in  upon  him 
that  often  he  sat  alone  throughout  the  en- 
tire journey.  It  was  rarely  indeed  that  any- 
one spontaneously  chose  to  ride  with  him 
while  other  seats  were  left  untenanted.  To 
be  sure,  he  usually  wanted  to  read  his  news- 
paper, anyway,  but  to-night  it  struck  him 
forcibly  that  he  was  seldom  interrupted  in 
his  reading;  and  for  all  his  habits  of  mental 
discipline  he  was  gregarious  by  instinct,  and 
he  craved  friends. 


Last  evening  he  had  resented  all  that 
Betty  Paget  said  to  him.  This  morning  he 
had  surrendered  to  her  wishes  without  fully 
understanding  them.  But  now,  when  he 
was  thoroughly  awake  to  his  isolation,  he 
began  to  ask  himself  what  was  the  basic 
cause  of  it  and  what  he  had  ever  done  to 
deserve  it.  In  honesty  to  himself  he  had 
to  admit  that  he  had  never  compromised 
with  Oakmont;  Oakmont  hadn't  isolated 
him;  he  had  engineered  it  himself. 

Someone  slipped  in  beside  him;  it  was 
Charlie  Coolidge,  and  Stephen,  in  his  raw 
sensitiveness,  drew  a  little  away.  He  told 
himself  with  acid  garnishment  that  Cool- 
idge wasn't  here  by  preference,  but  by 
necessity,  unless  he  had  elected  to  stand  up 
all  the  way  to  Oakmont. 

"Hello,  Stephen.  Caught  your  breath 
yet?" 

Stephen  achieved  a  faint  smile.  "Just 
about,"  he  said. 

He  hoped  that  Coolidge  wouldn't  try  to 
talk  to  him;  he  didn't  want  to  talk — he 
wanted  to  think. 

Coolidge  opened  his  paper.  "Business 
pretty  good?" 

"It  never  is,  in  summer.  We  hardly  take 
in  enough  to  pay  postage." 

He  was  speculating  upon  the  mysterious 
difference  which  made  Coolidge  popular 
and  himself  a  part  of  the  background. 
They  wore  the  same  sort  of  clothes;  they 
had  both  been  to  college;  they  lived  in  the 
same  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  Stephen 
could  maintain,  without  conceit,  that  he 
himself  was  the  more  distinguished  figure 
of  the  two.  His  physique  was  better  than 
Coolidge's,  his  features  were  better.  Yet 
Coolidge  was  the  pattern  by  which  Miss 
Betty  Paget — and  some  others — judged  all 
men,  and  Stephen  was  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  becoming  a  laughingstock. 

He  had  made  a  covenant  to  be  more  like 
Charlie  Coolidge,  and  he  inspected  his 
model  critically,  and  catalogued  his  activi- 
ties and  his  contradictions.  Coolidge  went 
to  church  on  Sundays,  but  he  always  played 
golf  after  the  sermon;  he  was  one  of  the  vil- 
lage trustees,  but  he  wasn't  afraid  of  a  cock- 
tail; he  was  called  a  hard-headed  banker, 
but  he  was  always  available  for  dances  and 
bridge  and  week-end  parties;  he  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Hamlin's  lieutenants,  a  worker  for  lo- 
cal charities  and  a  sponsor  of  civic  improve- 
ments, and  yet  he  was  proud  to  know  a 
scattering  of  bohemians  in  town.  Finally, 
as  Stephen  knew  from  experience,  he  had  a 
reversible  vocabulary,  one  side  for  business 
and  the  other  side  for  pleasure.  Stephen 
sighed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  contract 
he  had  accepted. 

"Hello!"  said  Coolidge  with  sudden  ani- 
mation. "Here's  a  good  picture  of  Lucile 
Cartwright.  Isn't  she  a  peach?" 

Obediently  Stephen  glanced  at  the  half- 
tone. "Yes,  she's  a  peach,"  he  said 
abstractedly.  It  occurred  to  him  that  at 
college  he,  too,  had  cultivated  a  certain 
flippancy  of  diction;  he  hadn't  by  any 
means  attained  great  prominence  at  rep- 
artee, but  he  had  held  his  own  with  the 
average  undergraduate.  They  had  bor- 
rowed a  phrase  from  the  vaudeville  stage, 
and  called  it  "sidewalk  conversation." 
Stephen  hadn't  objected  to  it  at  college,  but 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  he  had  felt 
that  it  was  irreconcilable  with  the  serious 
ambitions  of  an  adult.  "  That's  the  one  you 
were  talking  about  this  morning,  isn't  it?" 

Coolidge  nodded.  "I  shouldn't  wonder. 
She's  the  best  little  actorine  in  America. 
You  ought  to  see  her." 

The  knowledge  that  he  was  expected  to 
be  more  like  Charlie  Coolidge  involved 
Stephen's  sense  of  humor,  but  he  reasoned 
that  if  a  banker  could  get  away  with  that 
sort  of  language,  then  he  himself  could. 
Experimentally  he  threw  out  a  comment 
in  the  olden  style. 

"Oh,  she  doesn't  cut  any  ice  in  my 
young  life,"  he  said,  and  had  to  smile  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

Coolidge  looked  up,  puzzled.  "  That's  an 
odd  expression  to  hear  from  you." 

Stephen  continued  to  smile.  "What's  all 
your  crush  on  this  actress  person?" 

Coolidge  continued  to  stare.  "Why,  it's 
not  that — Betty  and  I  both  liked  her  im- 
mensely. What's  got  into  you,  Stephen? 
You're  as  sprightly  as  a  two-year-old." 

Stephen  flushed  a  little.  "Oh,  nothing." 

"  Feeling  your  oats?  That  sprint  this 
morning  must  have  done  you  good." 

"Yes,"  said  Stephen,  encouraged,  "if  I 
felt  any  better  they'd  have  to  call  out  the 
reserves." 

Coolidge  laughed  and  didn't  revert  to  the 
dramatic  page.  "I  thought  you'd  be  work- 
ing to-night  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 


"No,  it's  too  hot.  I'll  work  some  other 
night." 

"Not  Friday,  though." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Friday?" 

Coolidge  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Mrs. 
Hamlin's  dance?" 

"Oh,  of  course." 

"They  say  it's  going  to  be  a  grand  party, 
so  I'm  counting  on  you  to  be  there, 
Stephen." 

"How  so?" 

Coolidge  laughed  again.  "  Because  you're 
so  beautifully  conscientious.  You  can  give 
the  mothers  a  whirl  while  I  go  and  frolic 
with  the  debutantes." 

"  Noth-ing  doing ! "  said  Stephen  brightly. 
"I'm  sort  of  tired  of  towing  those  dread- 
naughts  round,  myself.  If  I  come  I'm 
going  to  have  a  good  time  with  the  flappers." 

Coolidge  sat  up  straight.  "Man!  I  don't 
know  you!  You  talk  as  though  you'd  been 
through  a  rejuvenation!" 

"Or  in  other  words,"  said  Stephen  with 
a  faint  little  laugh,  "as  though  I'd  been 
eating  meat?  Well,  in  a  way,  I  have." 

He  told  himself  that  it  was  ridiculously 
easy  to  be  like  other  young  men;  it  was 
rather  fatuous,  but  from  the  technical  side 
it  was  no  trick  at  all. 

"That's  the  only  thing  I've  really  got 
against  you,  Stephen— dancing."  Coolidge 
shook  his  head  perplexedly.  "You  claim 
you  hate  it  and  you  won't  dance  unless 
you're  dragged  into  it,  and  yet  as  soon  as 
you  get  out  on  the  floor  you're  as  graceful 
as  a  silly  gazelle;  and  I'm  crazy  about  it 
and  dance  all  the  time,  and  compared  with 
you  I'm  a  regular  rhinoceros.  It  doesn't 
seem  right  to  me.  There's  no  justice.  Do 
you  really  hate  it  as  much  as  you  say 
you  do?" 

"I'm  a  deep  and  subtle  man,"  said 
Stephen,  "and  you'll  have  to  do  your  own 
detective  work." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  journey  he  was 
engrossed  by  Coolidge's  new  attitude 
toward  him.  Heretofore  Coolidge  had 
treated  him  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  im- 
personally, as  a  client  of  the  bank,  or  with 
a  sort  of  restrained  levity,  suited  to  their 
respective  positions  in  Oakmont  society. 
But  Coolidge  to-night  was  a  different  man; 
he  chatted  to  Stephen  as  though  to  an 
equal;  and  Stephen,  who  knew  very  well 
that  his  own  change  of  manner  was  respon- 
sible for  the  change  in  Coolidge,  was  both 
pleased  and  enlightened. 

His  enlightenment,  however,  included  a 
vague  deprecation  of  the  facts.  He  held  it 
to  be  remarkable  that  a  man  of  Coolidge's 
standing  should  be  so  favorably  affected  by 
this  superficial  dialogue.  Stephen  didn't 
realize  that  Coolidge  at  twenty-eight  was 
merely  a  boy  with  a  thin  veneer  of  matu- 
rity, while  he  himself  at  twenty-eight  had 
been  behaving  like  a  patriarch  with  a  thin 
veneer  of  youth.  But  regardless  of  the 
applied  psychology,  it  was  all  very  novel 
and  entertaining;  so  much  so  that  Stephen 
was  genuinely  astonished  when  the  train 
slowed  down  for  Oakmont. 

A  thunderstorm  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking,  and  Stephen,  with  a  score  of 
others,  raced  for  the  taxi  stand,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  all  the  cars  were  out  on  service. 
As  he  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  sta- 
tion he  passed  Coolidge,  who  was  climbing 
into  a  neighbor's  limousine.  Coolidge  was 
speaking: 

"Why,  it  beats  me!  He  was  just  as 
sociable  and  clubby  as  anybody.  Shifty 
with  his  tongue  too.  I  tell  you,  maybe 
there's  two  sides  to  that  fellow,  and  so  far 
we've  only  seen  one  " 

Stephen  enjoyed  a  grim  little  smile,  all 
to  himself;  and  while  he  loitered  for  his 
taxicab  he  found  diversion  in  the  memory. 
His  resolution  to  act  like  Coolidge,  to  talk 
like  Coolidge,  even  to  think  like  Coolidge, 
had  brought  him  its  first  appreciable  re- 
ward—it had  made  Coolidge  almost  en- 
thusiastic about  him.  He  wondered  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  Betty  Paget. 

On  the  trip  to  the  inn  he  was  still  retro- 
spective, but  when  he  went  down  to  dinner 
he  had  allowed  a  strong  dash  of  cynicism 
to  mar  his  pleasure;  and  by  the  time  he 
returned  to  his  room  he  had  renewed  a 
portion  of  his  resentment  against  Miss 
Paget,  and  charged  a  little  of  it  to  Coolidge 
too.  It  occurred  to  him  that  once  he  had 
been  so  great  that  no  one  ventured  to  criti- 
cize his  character;  indeed,  his  mannerisms 
had  been  slavishly  copied  by  a  horde  of 
freshmen;  and  he  went  thoughtfully  to  his 
top  bureau  drawer  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  the  heap  of  trophy  medals.  The 
pride  of  conquest  welled  up  in  his  heart, 
and  he  saw  himself  coming  down  the  home 
(Continued  on  Page  SI) 
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It  Gaw'f  Leak  Because 
its  Made  in  One  Piece 

—  that's  why  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back 

WHY  do  we  say  this  hot  water  bag  can't 
leak?  Because  it  is  molded  into  one  piece, 
without  seams  —  binding  —  patches  — 
splices.    Even  the  socket  into  which  the  stopper 
*  screws  is  molded  into  the  rubber  of  the  bag. 

Only  live  Para  rubber,  scientifically  treated,  is 
deemed  worthy  of  the  Kantleek  line — rubber  that 
is  soft  and  pliable,  that  will  not  harden  and  crack 
— that  feels  the  quality  we  put  into  it. 

But  we  go  further.  We  guarantee  every 
Kantleek  against  leakage  for  two  years.  And  any 
Rexall  Store  in  this  country  will  replace  any  bag 
that  leaks  within  that  time,  regardless  of  where 
bag  was  purchased.  Never  before  have  you  been 
offered  such  universal  protection.  Never  before 
has  your  satisfaction  been  so  safeguarded. 

Keep  a  Kantleek  in  your  home — you  may  need 
it  any  moment.  Go  to  the  nearest  Rexall  Store  and 
see  them  —  carry  one  home  with  you.  Sold  ex- 
clusively by 

The   QewOiuL  Stores 


throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain.  10,000 progressive  retail  drug  stores,  united 
into  one  world-wide,  service-giving  organization. 

The  Kantleek  Rubber  Goods  line  includes  Syringes, 
Ice  Caps,  Face  Bottles,  Bulb  Syringes, 
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Lightest  Biscuits  Now  Baked  on  an  Oil  Stove 


A  Domestic  Science  expert  said,  "It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  you  get  such  wonderful  baking  heat  from  an  oil  stove." 
This  was  after  she  had  baked  delicious,  light,  fluffy  biscuits 
in  a  piping  hot  oven,  in  12  minutes,  on  the  all -year- 'round 
Red  Star  Detroit  Vapor  Oil  Stove.  This  oil  stove  will  cook 
or  bake  anything  in  the  time  required  by  the  best  recipes. 

The  wonderful  Red  Star  Burner  makes  its  own  gas  from 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate.    Produces  two  rings  of  hot 


gas  flame  instead  of  one,  directly  beneath  the  utensil. 
Burner  becomes  red  hot,  adding  more  heat.  Made  of  grey 
annealed  iron.  Weighs  SlA  pounds.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Gives  19  hours  of  heat  per  gallon  of  fuel. 

Go  see  a  demonstration.  In  the  meantime,  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  Red  Star  Book  of  Cooking  Tests,  and  local  dealer's  name. 

Sold  by  your  leading  Furniture  or  Hardware  dealer. 


THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Detroit  Vapor  OilStoVe 


No  Wicks  —  No  Asbestos  Rings 


No  Smell — No  Smoke 
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stretch,  eating  away,  inch  by  inch,  the  lead 
of  the  Wolverine  captain,  and  finishing, 
all  out,  a  hand's  breadth  to  the  fore,  in 
forty-nine  seconds  flat. 

Then  unexpectedly  there  flashed  into  his 
mind  a  lecture  delivered  him  by  old  Mike, 
the  trainer,  on  the  day  after  his  greatest 
victory. 

"Steve,"  the  man  had  said,  "there's 
only  one  thing  keeps  you  from  bein'  one  of 
the  best  quarter-milers  that  ever  stepped 
on  a  track.  You  don't  never  get  no  real 
let-down.  You  never  break  trainin'.  Your 
habits  are  so  damn  good  that  after  the 
season's  over  you  don't  get  no  let-down  to 
give  you  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  purchase  to 
come  back  stronger  the  next  time.  Now  if 
you  was  to  spend  part  of  your  summer  just 
loafin' — just  bummin'  round — stay  up  late, 
take  a  few  drinks,  eat  like  a  fool,  smoke 
your  head  off — and  then  go  back  into, 
trainin',  you'd  flirt  round  forty-seven  sec- 
onds. But  you're  stale.  You're  stale  in 
your  body,  young  feller;  but  you're  stale 
in  your  noodle,  too,  and  that's  worse. 
That's  why  yesterday's  race  was  the  best 
you'll  ever  run,  unless  you  use  some  horse 
sense.  Paste  it  in  your  hat." 

And  in  his  senior  year  Stephen  had  never 
beaten  fifty-one  seconds;  he  was  a  poor 
third  in  the  Conference  meet ;  and  he  didn't 
even  place  in  his  trial  heat  in  the  Inter- 
col  legiates. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  to 
think  it  over.  Stale  in  body,  and  in  his 
noodle  too!  No  one  but  himself  could 
realize  how  diligently  he  had  trained  for 
permanent  success  in  life;  how  he  had 
worked  too  hard  and  thought  too  hard  and 
fought  too  hard  to  reach  a  standard  that 
was  too  high.  He  had  longed,  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  to  be  crowned  Intercollegiate 
champion;  and  he  had  failed  because  he 
went  stale.  He  longed  now  to  be  young,  to 
have  friends,  and  above  all  he  longed  for 
Betty  Paget.  She  had  given  him  a  recipe, 
and  he  had  tested  it  and  found  it  accurate. 
Her  recipe  required  him  to  break  training 
intellectually,  commercially,  socially. 

Stephen  had  intended  that  night  to  pay 
a  penance  for  his  morning's  sins  and  to  di- 
gest some  export  statistics  and  write  an 
article  on  the  immediate  situation  in  Para- 
guay. Three  persons,  however,  joined 
spiritual  hands  and  made  him  the  center  of 
a  circle;  they  were  Betty  Paget,  and  Cool- 
idge,  and  old  Mike,  the  trainer. 

So  that  instead  of  paying  his  penance 
Stephen  deliberately  took  himself  away 
from  the  inn  and  over  to  the  Country  Club. 
Betty  Paget  wasn't  there,  and  neither  was 
Coolidge;  but  Stephen  had  a  tete-a-tete 
with  Mrs.  Anthony  Hamlin,  and  danced 
with  a  flapper  to  the  music  of  the  phono- 
graph, and  wound  up  with  bridge  at  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  point,  and  when  he  went 
home  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  created 
a  mild  sensation.  He  had  made  Mrs. 
Hamlin  laugh,  he  had  made  the  flapper 
look  soulful,  and  he  had  played  buccaneer 
bridge  instead  of  his  usual  ultracautious 
game.  It  had  cost  him  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents,  but  even  his  own  partner  was 
pleased  by  his  adventurous  spirit,  and 
Stephen  knew  that  it  had  been  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

His  last  coherent  thought  as  he  fell 
asleep  was  a  consolidation  of  the  old  and 
the  new  doctrines.  He  was  firmly  resolved 
to  get  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  purchase,  to  come 
back  stronger  next  time;  and  he  told  him- 
self with  a  flickering  little  smile  that  to  this 
end  he  was  going  to  be  more  like  Charlie 
Coolidge  than  Charlie  was  himself.  Then 


ON  THURSDAY  morning  he  caught  the 
eight-twelve  without  having  to  run  for 
it,  and  he  didn't  sit  alone;  nor  was  he  iso- 
lated on  the  homeward  trip  either.  Ham- 
lin and  two  other  men  invited  him  into  the 
smoker  to  play  cards,  and,  though  he  dis- 
approved of  smoking  cars  on  sanitary 
grounds,  yet  he  recognized  the  value  of 
the  invitation,  and  perceived  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  reject  it.  He  won  back 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  but  more  than 
this  he  won  an  appreciable  measure  of 
companionship.  The  trio  quizzed  him 
intermittently,  but  he  noted  with  much 
satisfaction  that  it  was  the  same  style  of 
quizzing  that  passed  current  among  them- 
selves; it  wasn't  by  any  means  a  concerted 
movement  against  Stephen.  lie  gained  in 
confidence,  and  from  purely  defensive 
tactics  he  dared  once  or  twice  to  take  the 
initiative.  As  a  result  of  one  of  his  sallies 
he  got  himself  heartily  slapped  on  the  back, 
and  after  an  instant  of  ingrowing  dignity 


he  sensed  that  he  had  received  an  accolade. 
From  that  point  onward  he  was  content  to 
switch  off  his  scruples  and  to  run  on  neutral. 

He  went  jauntily  to  call  on  Miss  Paget, 
but  his  mood  collapsed  when  he  found 
Coolidge  there  ahead  of  him,  and  then  it 
revived  again  when  he  discovered  that 
Coolidge  had  been  acting  as  his  press  agent. 
This  inspired  him  to  heights  of  joviality 
that  astonished  even  himself,  and  true  to 
his  resolution  he  modeled  his  demeanor 
upon  Coolidge's,  and  then  attempted  to 
surpass  the  model. 

Coolidge  outstayed  him,  so  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  for  only  a  word  or  two 
apart  with  Miss  Paget  at  the  door,  but  each 
word  was  a  trophy  infinitely  more  precious 
to  him  than  a  gold  medal. 

"I'm  awfully  pleased  by  what  Charlie 
says  about  you,  Stephen." 

"I  don't  care  a  lot  what  Charlie  says; 
I  want  to  hear  what  you  say." 

"I  liked  you  better  to-night  than  I  ever 
did  before,"  she  told  him. 

Stephen  flushed  and  looked  away.  "I'm 
glad  of  that." 

"Keep  it  up— you're  doing  splendidly." 

"I — I  will,"  said  Stephen;  and  on  the 
way  to  the  inn  the  flagstones  felt  like 
clouds  under  his  feet. 

Later,  however,  when  he  recalled  how 
Coolidge  had  conducted  himself  in  the  Paget 
living  room,  how  complacent  and  posses- 
sive he  had  seemed,  Stephen  was  visited  by 
a  brand-new  apprehension.  Somehow  he 
had  never  visualized  Coolidge  or  any  of  the 
other  men  as  potential  rivals;  he  had  as- 
sumed that  Miss  Paget  was  merely  flirting 
with  them,  just  as  she  had  flirted  with 
Stephen.  He  had  thought  of  her  in  her 
relation  to  himself  and  then  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  bulk;  he  hadn't  conceived  that 
there  was  any  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  but  simply  a  question  of  whether 
Stephen  individually  would  survive  or  not. 

But  Coolidge's  air  of  mastery  worried  him. 
He  wondered  if  Miss  Paget  had  been  quite 
candid  when  she  prescribed  Coolidge  as  a 
model.  Then  Stephen  was  thunderstruck; 
for  when  he  went  back  over  the  realities  he 
could  remember  very  clearly  that  Miss 
Paget  hadn't  prescribed  Coolidge  at  all. 
Stephen  had  asked  her  if  she  wanted  him 
to  be  like  Coolidge,  and  she  hadn't  even 
answered  him!  Her  reaction  might  have 
implied  an  affirmative,  but  she  certainly 
hadn't  spoken  it. 

Wide-eyed,  he  began  to  pace  the  floor. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  had  entered  an 
actual  competition,  man  to  man,  against 
Charlie  Coolidge?  He  shuddered  to  think 
of  it.  And  if  Coolidge  were  in  fact  his  rival, 
what  a  ghastly  circumstance  that  Stephen 
should  have  to  go  to  Coolidge  within  a  day 
or  two  to  plead  for  additional  accommoda- 
tion— for  increased  credit  to  carry  his  busi- 
ness through  the  lean, dry  months  of  summer. 

His  logic  warned  him  that  he  had  better 
go  to  Coolidge  to-morrow,  before  any  per- 
sonal contention  had  a  chance  to  assert 
itself.  His  second  thought,  however,  pro- 
duced a  complication.  He  was  expecting 
to  receive  in  the  near  future  several  adver- 
tising contracts  that  would  materially 
strengthen  his  case,  and  he  hesitated  to 
approach  the  bank  until  he  was  supplied 
with  every  available  item  of  ammunition. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight  he 
thrashed  out  the  problem,  and  at  the  end 
he  decided  to  see  Coolidge  to-morrow,  and 
to  begin  negotiations,  but  to  prolong  them 
until  his  new  advertising  contracts  were  on 
the  books. 

Accordingly  he  dropped  in  at  the  bank  on 
Friday  morning  and  explained  his  errand. 
Coolidge  was  genial  enough,  but  his  vocabu- 
lary was  functioning  on  the  business  side. 

"Let's  see,"  he  said;  "I  want  to  get  this 
whole  situation  straight.  You  bought  the 
property  in  1919,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  just  about  a  year  ago.  As  soon  as 
I  got  back  from  overseas.  It  was  published 
in  Chicago  then." 

"I  see.  It  was  in  pretty  bad  shape, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Why,  it  was  practically  insolvent,  but 
it  looked  like  a  bargain  to  me,  and  it  does 
yet.  I  paid  thirty  thousand  cash  for  it,  and 
took  over  its  obligations — they  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  more— and  I've  paid  off 
forty-five  of  it." 

Coolidge  was  as  calm  and  unim passionate 
as  a  magistrate.  "But  not  out  of  profits?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  put  up  the  money  myself. 
But  we've  made  a  small  profit  the  first  year, 
and  sooner  or  later  it's  bound  to  be  a  young 
gold  mine." 

Coolidge  nodded.  "That's  fine.  But 
what  you  really  need  isn't  banking  accom- 
modation; it's  working  capital.   Isn't  that 


so?"  He  regarded  Stephen  benignantly. 
"Well,  then,  what  I  want  to  know  is  why 
you  don't  put  up  some  more  money  your- 
self and  clean  the  slate.  That's  the  simplest 
thing,  isn't  it?  And  the  best  business 
policy?" 

Until  a  few  days  ago  Stephen  had  argued 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  confess  the 
truth  and  to  throw  himself  on  Coolidge's 
mercy.  He  had  hated  to  give  up  the  finan- 
cial prestige  with  which  Oakmont  had 
gratuitously  endowed  him,  but  he  knew 
that  any  prestige  that  rested  upon  so  slight 
a  foundation  was  ready  to  topple  over  at 
any  moment.  He  had  argued  that  the 
wisest  course  was  to  be  frank  and  ingenuous 
with  Coolidge;  but  now  that  he  put  himself 
to  £he  trial  he  was  inhibited  by  a  rankling 
sense  of  antagonism.  He  refused  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  a  possible  rival. 

"I've  got  enough  in  it  now,"  he  said. 
"  I've  put  up  seventy-five  thousand  already. 
If  it's  going  to  succeed  somebody  else  has 
got  to  hold  the  bag  for  a  while.  I'm 
between  you  and  Hamlin." 

Coolidge  was  tapping  his  desk  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers. 

"I  can  appreciate  your  idea  on  that  all 
right,  but  we  can't  look  at  it  from  your 
angle;  we've  got  to  look  at  it  from  ours. 
The  point  is  just  this,  Stephen:  We've 
given  you  a  little  accommodation,  and 
you've  certainly  handled  it  in  a  perfectly 
shipshape  fashion  so  far.  We  all  know 
you're  an  earnest,  conservative  business 
man,  and  we  don't  doubt  that  in  time 
you'll  put  this  magazine  on  its  feet  and  make 
a  wad  of  money  with  it.  We  hope  you  will. 
But  your  company  isn't  on  a  sound  footing 
now — you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do — and 
the  credit  situation's  very  tight,  and  still 
you  want  to  increase  your  discounts.  Well, 
unless  you  can  show  me  a  lot  better  com- 
pany statement  than  I  think  you  can  there's 
just  two  ways  to  get  round  it;  one's  col- 
lateral — — -" 

Stephen  flinched.  "Collateral ! "  he  said. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  care  to  put  up  col- 
lateral you  can  try  the  other  way.  Now 
you've  evidently  got  some  private  resources 
that  you  aren't  anxious  to  shovel  into  your 
business.  Very  well;  furnish  us  with  a  list 
of  your  personal  assets,  indorse  your  com- 
pany's notes,  and  you  can  have  anything 
within  reason." 

Stephen  cleared  his  throat.  He  was  in 
desperate  need  of  the  credit,  but  his  per- 
sonal assets  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  a  checking  account  and  a  very 
modest  flock  of  Liberty  Bonds  bought  at 
par  and  now  selling  at  eighty-five.  Every 
other  penny  of  his  inheritance  had  gone 
into  his  company's  till.  The  company  even 
owed  him  his  salary  for  the  past  six  months. 

"My  dear  man,"  he  said  at  length,  "you 
don't  call  that  credit,  do  you?" 

"That's  the  best  we  can  do,  Stephen." 

Stephen's  mouth  went  upward  at  the 
corners.  "Your  bank  doesn't  think  much 
of  what  the  older  Morgan  said  about  char- 
acter being  the  basis  of  credit,  does  it?" 

Coolidge  shook  his  head  amusedly.  "  No; 
you  see  the  older  Morgan  was  never  on  our 
loan  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  old 
man,  we'd  like  to  have  that  personal  state- 
ment, anyway — that  is,  if  you  expect  to 
renew  your  present  rtate,  and  I  suppose 
you  do.  We'll  want  your  own  indorsement, 
and  a  statement  to  support  it.  Bring  it  in 
by  next  Tuesday,  if  you  will;  the  commit- 
tee meets  on  Wednesday." 

Stephen  was  reflecting  that  both  Coolidge 
and  Miss  Paget  had  indicated  the  same  flaw 
in  his  cosmos;  as  long  as  he  was  on  a  casual 
footing  with  them  they  took  him  at  face 
value;  but  when  he  asked  for  special  con- 
sideration they  both  demanded  collateral. 
He  wondered  if  he  could  make  any  greater 
headway  with  Hamlin  than  he  had  with 
Coolidge.  He  adopted  a  bearing  of  great 
indifference,  but  his  soul  was  abject. 

"I'll  try  to,"  he  said. 

"Good.  See  you  to-night,  then?" 

"Yes,  I'll  see  you  to-night." 

He  went  back  to  his  office  and  spent  a 
day  of  pungent  distress.  He  couldn't  afford 
to  give  Coolidge  an  inkling  of  his  poverty, 
nor  could  he  even  afford  to  pay  his  note, 
which  matured  within  the  week.  Further- 
more, he  couldn't  continue  in  business  un- 
less somewhere,  somehow,  he  got  the  funds 
to  guarantee  him  against  the  summer. 
The  next  few  days  might  settle  his  future 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

He  dreaded  the  necessity  of  going  Co  Mrs. 
Hamlin's  dance,  for  he  knew  that  Coolidge 
would  be  there,  and  he  shrank  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  possibility  that  he  might  try  to 
monopolize  Miss  Paget.   It  demanded  the 


utmost  of  his  will  power  to  compel  himself 
to  dress  and  to  set  out  for  the  party.  Once 
past  his  hostess,  however,  he  relaxed  a 
trifle,  and  wandered  out  to  the  veranda, 
where  he  found  Miss  Paget,  as  usual,  the 
focus  of  an  admiring  group.  He  took  up 
his  position  on  the  fringe  of  the  circle. 

"Hello,  Stephen.  Not  working  to- 
night?" 

"No,"  he  said  gravely,  "not  yet." 
Across  the  circle  Charlie  Coolidge  grinned 
at  him. 

"You'd  better  watch  your  step,  old  man. 
That  old  bluff  of  working  late  at  the  office 
doesn't  go  any  more.  What  do  you  do 
when  you  stay  in  town  anyway?" 

Someone  else  picked  up  the  cue.  "  Can't 
you  just  see  Stephen  hanging  round  a  stage 
door  with  an  armful  of  azaleas?" 

Miss  Paget  giggled. 

"Is  that  what  you  do,  Stephen?" 

"Absolutely." 

"The  Midnight  Foolishes,  and  every- 
thing?" 

"And  everything,"  he  said  absently. 

"Loganberry  juice  until  the  wee  small 
hours?" 

"Discovered!"  said  Stephen. 

Coolidge  sat  up  in  pretended  horror. 
"People,  he's  leading  a  double  life!" 

"Triple,"  said  Stephen.  "Oakmont, 
office  and  Orpheum." 

He  peered  across  at  Miss  Paget  to  see 
how  she  was  taking  all  this,  but  Miss  Paget 
was  airily  detached.  She  was  sitting  next 
to  Charlie  Coolidge  in  the  duskiest  corner 
of  the  veranda;  suddenly  Stephen's  heart 
turned  over,  for  he  saw  that  her  right  hand 
hung  idly  by  her  side,  while  Coolidge's  left 
hung  idly  by  his  side.  He  had  caught  her, 
flagrante  delicto.  The  flirt!   Or — was  she? 

Indoors  the  music  began,  and  the  group 
filtered  slowly  through  the  French  windows 
to  the  living  room.  Stephen  followed,  in- 
trospective. He  hadn't  wanted  to  come  to 
this  dance,  and  now  that  he  was  here  he 
wished  that  he  had  stayed  away.  He 
couldn't  bear  to  see  Miss  Paget  so  familiar 
with  these  other  men,  especially  with  the 
one  man  who,  above  all  others,  stood  as  the 
arbiter  of  Stephen's  double  destiny.  He 
knew  that  the  evening  held  little  happiness 
for  him;  he  told  himself  that  it  was  best  to 
go  and  dance  once  with  his  hostess,  for 
duty's  sake,  and  then  to  immure  himself 
in  the  welcome  solitude  of  the  inn.  Nobody 
would  miss  him,  anyway — Miss  Paget  least 
of  all. 

Accordingly  he  stalked  straight  to  Mrs. 
Hamlin,  and  whirled  her  through  a  dizzy 
one-step  that  left  her  breathless.  Duty  per- 
formed, he  was  actually  on  his  way  to  the 
men's  room  when  Miss  Paget  caught  his 
eye.  He  hesitated  and  then  went  over 
to  her. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  ask  me  for  a  single 
dance,  Stephen?" 

Unsmiling  he  gazed  down  at  her.  "  Come 
out  under  the  trees.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

With  complete  graciousness  she  rose  and 
took  his  arm,  and  Stephen  led  her  out  to  the 
veranda  and  across  the  Hamlin  lawn  to  the 
protecting  shadow  of  the  giant  elms. 

"Betty,  I've  got  to  know  something. 
I  can't  go  on  like  this  any  more.  I've  got 
to  know.   Have  I  got  a  chance?  " 

"Silly!"  she  said  under  her  breath. 

"That  isn't  an  answer." 

"Why,  Stephen — you're  so  funny  to  pick 
out  a  time  like  this  to  " 

"Never  mind  that.   I  want  an  answer." 

She  was  very  soft  and  appealing.  "  Don't 
you  think  you'd  better  just  go  ahead  the 
way  you're  going — and  see  what  happens? 
Just  do  what  I  told  you?  Be  like  other 
men,  and  " 

"Be  like  other  men!"  said  Stephen 
thickly.   "  Be  like  other  men ! " 

Before  she  could  be  on  guard  against 
him  he  had  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  He  had  kissed  her  and  released  her, 
and  stood  back,  defiant.  This  was  a  crisis 
he  himself  had  precipitated;  now  let  her 
meet  it. 

Miss  Paget  laughed — a  low,  sweet,  mis- 
chievous laugh,  which  pecked  at  Stephen's 
nerves.  In  that  instant  he  lost  a  fragment 
of  his  delusion.  He  drew  a  very  deep 
breath  and  squared  his  shoulders. 

I— I'll  take  you  back  to  the  house  now," 
he  said.   "I  think  I'd  better." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Paget,  with  curious 
accent.  "I  think  you  had." 

v 

FOR  the  next  three  days  he  tried  to 
drown  his  somersaulting  passions  in 
overwork,  but  the  panacea  was  quite  as 
sharp  as  the  disease,  because  it  continually 
(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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reminded  him  of  the  day  of  reckoning  just 
ahead.  He  didn't  venture  to  call  unbidden 
upon  Miss  Paget;  he  wasn't  sure  that  he 
could  properly  call  upon  her  until  she  be- 
tokened her  forgiveness  by  sending  for  him. 
One  thing  was  certain,  that  on  Friday 
night,  after  the  interlude  by  the  elm  trees, 
she  had  flirted  so  outrageously  in  his  pres- 
ence as  to  suggest  that  she  was  doing  it  for 
his  own  especial  benefit.  He  had  tried  to 
manage  another  conference,  to  abase  him- 
self and  come  to  an  understanding,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  had  lingered  at  the  Ham- 
lins'  until  the  last,  but  she  had  kept  him 
always  at  a  distance,  and  made  him  a  mere 
onlooker  at  her  capriciousness. 

He  had  gone  home  downcast,  and  he  had 
found  that  his  qualms  couldn't  be  blotted 
out  by  overwork.  She  didn't  send  for  him; 
even  though  in  the  dim  hope  of  a  message 
he  kept  to  his  room  all  day  Sunday. 

And  then  the  next  week  began  with  a 
bad  omen,  for  he  spoke  hazily  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Hamlin  about  the  future,  and  Mr. 
Hamlin  grew  very  serious  and  preached  a 
lay  sermon  about  conservation  and  re- 
trenchment, and  the  possibility  of  a  panic 
in  the  late  autumn. 

Increasingly  he  was  embittered  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  to  depend  on  Cool- 
idge  for  salvation;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it  and  no  time  for  delay.  Instead  of 
making  out  a  list  of  his  personal  assets,  as 
Coolidge  had  asked,  he  presently  took  a 
fresh  record  of  his  company's  condition,  a 
profit-and-loss  statement  and  an  inventory, 
put  them  in  an  envelope  and  went  over  to 
[he  bank  to  fight  for  his  commercial  life. 
The  statement  wasn't  particularly  opti- 
mistic, but  it  showed  some  progress;  the 
sxpected  advertising  contracts  had  come 
in  and  Stephen  could  only  pray  that  Cool- 
idge would  see  the  light  and  be  generous. 

"I've  just  been  talking  to  Tony  Ham- 
lin about  you,"  said  Coolidge  cheerfully. 
"He's  your  biggest  creditor,  so  his  opinion 
naturally  has  some  weight  with  us.  For 
^-our  own  good,  old  man,  I  want  to  repeat 
tvhat  I  said  the  other  day.  Your  company 
doesn't  need  loans;  it  needs  working  capi- 
tal. What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  put  up 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  more  yourself. 
You've  got  it,  of  course,  haven't  you?" 

Stephen  wouldn't  lie  about  it,  but  he 
saw  no  crime  in  sidestepping. 

"I've  said  before  that  I've  put  up  all  I'm 
going  to."  He  brought  out  a  neat  parcel  of 
papers  confined  by  two  rubber  bands, 
slipped  out  the  top  envelope  and  handed  it 
over  to  Coolidge.  "That's  as  good  a  story 
as  I  can  give  you."  He  turned  his  head  and 
stared  fixedly  out  of  the  window  to  conceal 
his  misgivings.  "Does  it — alter  your 
opinion  at  all?"  And  he  loathed  Coolidge 
with  inexpressible  loathing. 

Coolidge  glanced  up  from  the  documents. 
"These  are  for  our  files,  are  they?" 

"Certainly.  That's  why  I  brought  them." 
"Stephen,"  said  the  vice  president, 
"they  alter  the  whole  situation.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  didn't  expect  you  to  show 
anything  like  this;  you've  shown  more 
than  I  ever  asked  for.  When  you  went  out 
of  here  last  Friday  I  had  a  very  wrong  im- 
pression of  you.  But  when  you  bring  us 
data  like  this  we've  got  to  talk  turkey." 

Stephen's  pulses  quickened.  "Do  you 
call  it  a  satisfactory  statement?" 

Coolidge  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "I 
call  it  more  than  satisfactory,"  he  said. 
"I  call  it  convincing.  And  I'm  mighty 
glad  you  came  across  with  it  too.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  With  your  permission 
I'll  take  this  up  with  Tony  Hamlin.  If 
he'll  increase  your  bill  of  credit  from  twelve 
and  a  half  to  twenty-five  thousand,  we'll 
increase  ours  to  twenty-five  thousand." 

Stephenswungback toward  him.  "With- 
out a  personal  statement?" 

Coolidge  struck  the  envelope  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  "I'll  take  this,  and  your 
personal  indorsement." 

Stephen's  heart  jumped,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  down  his  radiant  joy. 

"Can  I— could  I  put  the  notes  through 
this  week?  A  new  one,  and  a  renewal  of 
the  old  one?" 

"Well,  I'll  get  in  touch  with  Tony  this 
morning.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  all  right." 
He  stood  up  and  grasped  Stephen  by  the 
arm.  "You're  getting  more  human  every 
day,"  he  said.  "This  last  week  I've  hardly 
known  you.  Only  don't  go  too  far,  or  some 
nice  old  widow'll  have  to  marry  you  to 
reform  you." 

Stephen  went  out  in  a  daze  of  relief  and 
exultation;  he  had  looked  forward  to  a 
long,  debilitating  summer  of  scheming  and 
contriving  and  desperate  financing,  and  of 


a  sudden  the  clouds  threatened  to  lift.  He 
couldn't  believe  it;  it  was  too  good  to  be 
true.  Of  course  he  had  given  Coolidge  the 
best  possible  statements,  and  he  had  held 
them  back  until  he  could  include  the  new 
advertising  contracts,  but  even  so,  his  suc- 
cess was  beyond  his  wildest  anticipations. 

And  he  had  no  latitude  to  worry  about 
Hamlin's  action,  for  he  had  hardly  reached 
his  office  when  Coolidge  called  him. 

"Hello,  Stephen.  I've  got  some  good 
news  for  you.  Yes,  I've  talked  with  Tony 
and  it's  all  right.  You  send  him  a  letter 
stating  your  proposition — what  you  want 
in  the  way  of  credit — and  he'll  accept  it. 
And  about  those  notes,  you  can  shove  'em 
through  any  time.  This  is  special,  and  the 
loan  committee'll  0.  K.  it." 

"To-day?"  Stephen's  muscles  were 
tense,  but  Coolidge's  voice  was  heartily 
reassuring. 

"Yes;  send  'em  over.  I'm  going  out  to 
play  golf,  but  the  note  teller'll  take  care  of 
you.  Make  'em  either  three  or  four 
months;  suit  yourself." 

As  in  a  dream  Stephen  gave  instructions 
to  the  bookkeeper,  and  as  soon  as  the  notes 
were  dispatched  by  messenger  to  the  bank 
he  dictated  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hamlin.  He 
waited  then  in  half-fearful  doubt  until  the 
boy  came  back  with  the  loan  slip.  After 
that  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  almost 
delirious  joy.  Like  so  many  other  troubles, 
his  own  had  never  happened.  He  warmed 
prodigiously  toward  Coolidge;  perhaps  the 
rivalry  for  Betty  Paget  wasn't  true,  either. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  when  with  light- 
headed celerity  he  began  to  clear  his  desk. 
He  put  away  his  miniature  card  file  and 
pocketed  his  patent  memorandum  book. 
There  was  a  letter  he  wanted  to  keep  with 
him  for  reference,  and  he  added  it  to  the 
flat  packet  with  the  twin  rubber  bands. 
Something  in  the  appearance  of  that  packet 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  paused  and 
eyed  it  perplexedly.  He  drew  out  the  top 
envelope;  it  contained  the  company's 
statement,  and  the  profit-and-loss  account, 
and  the  inventory  which  Miss  Capron  had 
typed  for  him  that  very  morning. 

As  he  stared  blankly  at  these  papers  his 
thoughts  went  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  loose  confusion.  There  was  no  halluci- 
nation about  it;  here  were  the  original 
exhibits,  intact.  Stephen  began  to  feel  a 
trifle  giddy.  What,  then,  could  he  have 
given  Coolidge?  What  under  the  sun  could 
he  have  given  Coolidge  to  justify  a  bank 
loan,  and  twice  the  normal  line  of  credit 
from  Mr.  Anthony  Hamlin?  A  terrifying 
notion  seared  his  brain  and  he  rang  vio- 
lently for  his  secretary. 

"Miss  Capron,  do  you  remember  what 
we  did  with  two  pieces  of  mail  that  came  by 
mistake  on  the  day  I  was  so  late  getting  in? 
Did  we  send  them  over  to  the  other  Mr. 
Benedict?" 

Miss  Capron  shook  her  head.  "No,  sir. 
You  kept  them." 

"But  I'm  sure  I  gave  them  to  you 
to  " 

"You  gave  me  one  of  them,  and  then  you 
took  it  back.  Don't  you  remember?  You 
were  going  over  to  see  him  that  morning. 
Then  I  called  up  for  you,  and  found  he  was 
out  of  town." 

"I— I  kept  them?  You're  sure  I  kept 
them?" 

Miss  Capron  was  very  respectful,  but 
she  was  also  very  positive.  "Yes,  Mr. 
Benedict,  I  know  you  did." 

"Hold  on  a  minute.  That  man  from 
Gossip  was  here,  and  when  he  went  out  I 
sent  for  you  and  " 

"Yes,  sir,  and  you  were  just  putting 
them  away  when  I  came  in.  I  haven't  seen 
them  since." 

Stephen  caught  his  breath.  "  Did  you — 
did  you  see  what  I  did  with  them?" 

"Why,  yes,  Mr.  Benedict.  You  put 
them  in  an  envelope  and  put  them  in  your 
pocket." 

Stephen  began  to  laugh  helplessly.  He, 
the  conservative  citizen;  he,  who  was  too 
ministerial  to  suit  Betty  Paget;  he,  the 
man  who  wasn't  like  other  men— had  ac- 
quired credit  by  virtue  of  a  broker's  balance 
sheet  and  a  receipted  bill  from  a  jeweler. 
The  balance  sheet  gave  proof  that  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  waiting  for  the 
owner  to  claim  it.  The  bill  covered  the 
purchase  of  a  lady's  wrist  watch  in  plati- 
num and  diamonds.  The  man  who  had 
paid  the  bill  and  who  also  was  entitled  to 
the  sum  of  money  was  the  other  Mr. 
Benedict. 

VI 

TWICE  on  the  way  across  town  Ste- 
phen's taxicab  was  blocked  in  traffic, 
and  twice  again  he  leaned  perilously  through 
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the  door  and  bribed  the  chauffeur  to  dis- 
regard the  speed  laws  as  soon  as  the  jam 
was  broken. 

He  had  laughed  at  first  at  the  very  pal- 
pable comedy  of  errors.  It  had  struck  him 
as  really  laughable  that  he  had  gained,  by 
means  of  a  receipted  bill  and  a  broker's 
statement,  which  were  both  meant  for  the 
other  Mr.  Benedict,  all  the  advantages  he 
had  needed  for  himself.  But  after  a  few 
seconds  of  humorous  appreciation  he  had 
got  a  different  perspective  and  he  had 
stopped  laughing.  He  saw  that  he  owed 
Coolidge  and  Hamlin  a  very  humiliating 
explanation  of  a  fraud  that  was  no  less  a 
fraud  because  it  was  innocent  and  unin- 
tentional. And  to  make  that  explanation, 
as  inevitably  he  had  to  make  it,  would  put 
him  in  far  worse  straits  than  before,  and 
bring  out  the  fact  that  he  and  his  company 
were  mutually  bankrupt.  But  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  more  than  that  it  had  to  be  done 
before  either  Hamlin  or  Coolidge  had 
breathed  to  any  living  soul  a  single  syllable 
that  bore  on  the  transaction. 

Coolidge  was  playing  golf  and  couldn't 
be  reached  until  later;  but  Stephen  had 
telephoned  to  Hamlin's  office  and  learned 
that  Mr.  Hamlin  had  already  started  for 
the  station.  It  was  his  intention,  therefore, 
to  waylay  Hamlin  in  the  train  shed  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  any  Unfortu- 
nate rumors.  To  be  sure,  Hamlin  wouldn't 
deliberately  publish  information  that  had 
come  to  him  in  a  more-or-less  confidential 
manner,  but  Hamlin  was  certainly  a 
normal-gaited  citizen  and  Stephen  didn't 
put  it  beyond  him  to  indulge  in  small  talk 
in  the  smoking  car.  And  every  word  that 
Hamlin  might  say  about  Stephen,  defi- 
nitely or  indefinitely — every  casual  re- 
mark he  might  naturally  make  to  the  effect 
that  Stephen  really  did  have  money,  or  that 
Stephen  maintained  a  big  open  account 
with  a  brokerage  house,  or  that  Stephen 
had  been  buying  ladies'  wrist  watches  at 
twelve  hundred  dollars — every  such  re- 
mark would  pave  the  road  to  a  greater 
humiliation  when  Stephen  was  obliged  to 
confess  and  Oakmont  was  to  hear  the 
sequel. 

He  was  destined  to  lose  his  prestige,  any- 
way, as  far  as  Coolidge  and  Hamlin  were 
concerned,  but  he  shuddered  to  think  of 
any  public  degradation. 

And  there  was  still  another  point  that 
made  Stephen  set  his  teeth.  During  the 
past  week  he  had  repeatedly  planted  in  the 
consciousness  of  Oakmont  the  idea  that  he 
was  leading  a  double  life.  He  had  done  this 
in  utter  pleasantry  and  almost  in  self- 
defense;  no  one  could  possibly  have  taken 
it,  at  the  moment,  with  any  smallest  grain 
of  seriousness.  But  there  had  been  all  sorts 
of  quips  with  reference  to  his  activities  on 
those  evenings  when  he  stayed  late  in 
town,  and  Stephen  had  made  rejoinders 
which  he  now  remembered  with  chagrin. 
He  also  remembered  what  •  Coolidge  had 
said  to  him  to-day,  at  parting:  "Don't  go 
too  far,  or  some  nice  old  widow'll  have  to 
marry  you  to  reform  you." 

Stephen  writhed  at  the  conception  of 
what  Coolidge  was  probably  thinking  about 
him,  and  what  Hamlin  was  thinking  too. 
Neither  of  them  must  retail  any  part  of 
the  story.  Everybody  in  Oakmont  would 
know  that  Stephen  hadn't  bought  an  ex- 
pensive wrist  watch  for  Betty  Paget — 
indeed,  she  would  be  the  first  to  say  so; 
and  then  there  would  spring  up  a  vivid 
curiosity  and  a  prompt  suspicion.  Of 
course,  Stephen  could  establish  his  alibi, 
but  just  the  same  he  sensed  that  he  would 
be  in  a  far  stronger  position  if  he  suppressed 
the  story  at  its  fountainhead  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  provide  the  alibi.' 

He  had  to  place  unqualified  trust  in 
Coolidge's  discretion,  but  he  also  had  to 
try  to  intercept  him,  somehow,  in  Oak- 
mont, before  Coolidge  had  a  chance  to  see 
Betty  Paget.  He  also  had  to  waylay  Ham- 
lin in  the  train  shed  and  blockade  the  only 
other  source  of  any  compromising  bulletins. 
And  then  he  would  quietly  pack  up  his  be- 
longings and  find  another  place  of  residence; 
he  would  sell  his  tottering  publication  for 
what  it  would  fetch  and  start  life  all  over 
again. 

The  gates  of  the  five-forty-two  were 
already  open  and  a  thin  stream  of  com- 
muters 'was  trickling  through  them. 
Stephen  shot  a  hurried  question  at  the 
gateman. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Anthony  Hamlin  by 
sight?" 
"Nope." 

"Stout  man,  bald,  about  forty-five — 
usually  takes  this  train." 
"Nope." 


"You  don't  know  if  he's  gone  through 
yet?" 

"I  said  'Nope,'  didn't  I?" 

Stephen  pressed  through  the  gates,  but 
the  attendant  grasped  him  by  the  arm 
none  too  gently. 

"Hey  there,  young  feller,  my  lad,  that 
don't  go!  Show  us  your  ticket!" 

Fuming,  Stephen  showed  his  ticket  and 
raced  down  the  long  platform.  He  stepped 
aboard  the  last  car,  which  was  the  smoker, 
and  before  he  was  fairly  in  the  aisle  he  per- 
ceived Mr.  Hamlin,  moist  and  cheerful, 
dealing  the  first  hand  of  the  inevitable 
bridge  game.  Stephen  came  to  a  standstill. 

"Hello,  Benedict,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin, 
and  went  on  dealing  with  calm  precision. 

Impotent,  Stephen  gazed  at  him.  He 
was  eager  to  separate  Hamlin  from  his 
friends,  to  ask  the  vital  question,  and  to 
lay  the  strictest  of  injunctions  upon  him, 
but  his  tongue  balked  at  a  plausible  excuse. 
Then  Stephen  noticed  that  the  three  other 
men  in  the  game  were  all  looking  up  at 
him,  and  that  each  of  them  wore  a  rather 
remarkable  expression— an  expression  com- 
posed partly  of  embarrassment,  as  though 
Stephen  had  come  in  while  they  were  talk- 
ing about  him,  and  partly  of  critical  amuse- 
ment, as  though  the  underlying  topic  of 
discussion  had  aroused  both  their  interest 
and  their  disapproval.  And  in  the  atmos- 
phere there  was  also  a  faint  trace  of  some 
other  feeling,  which  might  have  been  sym- 
pathy or  even  a  mild  degree  of  envy. 

Stephen  quivered.  He  was  convinced 
that  he  had  come  too  late;  that  Hamlin 
had  already  told  them  everything — that  is, 
everything  that  counted. 

"Well,"  said  one  of  the  three,  drawing  a 
deep  breath,  "I've  got  to  take  my  hat  off 
to  you,  Stephen.  You  certainly  did  put  it 
all  over  us,  didn't  you— you  sly  old  dog?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Stephen  gruffly,  and  if  looks  were  deadly 
Mr.  Anthony  Hamlin  would  have  ridden 
home  in  the  baggage  car. 

"Seen  this  week's  Gossip?"  inquired  one 
of  the  others. 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  said  Mr.  Hamlin  ami- 
ably. "  Shut  up  and  play  bridge !  I  make  it 
a  spade." 

Stephen  was  gazing  at  the  man  who  had 
mentioned  Gossip,  and  abruptly  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  Mr.  Hawksford,  who  had  sat  in 
his  office  and  purred  about  his  financial 
service,  and  informed  Stephen,  as  he  took 
his  leave,  that  Stephen  might  hear  from 
him  later. 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  it.  Why?" 

No  one  replied  and  Stephen  became 
vastly  more  confused.  His  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  the  characteristic  cover  of  the 
magazine,  and  he  leaned  over  and  picked  it 
up  from  the  far  window  ledge. 

"Second  page,"  said  the  man  who  owned 
it.  "Two  no  trumps." 

Stephen  had  found  the  place. 

"'Too  much  suspicion  of  human  nature 
indicates  as  great  ignorance  of  the  world  as 
too  much  confidence.'  This  is  all  very  well 
in  its  place,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
its  place  is  in  a  book  of  familiar  quotations 
or  in  the  best  society.  For  example,  the 
not-too-open  infatuation  of  a  quietly  Vesu- 
vian  young  man  of  exclusive  Oakmont — 
Why  dissemble?  We  mean  Mr.  Stephen 
Benedict — for  a  young  and  beautiful  and 
talented  follower  of  the  art  of  Melpomene 
and  Thalia — Why  equivocate?  We  mean 
an  actress — is  to  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  any  reasonable  doubt  of  any 
reasonable  reader.  This  column  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  the  ouija  board.  If, 
however,  the  Vesuvian,  who  has  always 
been  known  to  his  friends  as  a  prince  of 
propriety,  desires  to  convey  the  proof  of  his 
sentiment  in  secret  he  should  certainly  say 
it  with  flowers  and  not  with  jeweled  trin- 
kets. We  deduce  that  Miss  Lucile  Cart- 
wright  is  equally  concerned  with  secrecy, 
for  the  trinket  itself  has  never  been  seen  to 
adorn  her  charming  person.  To  give  honor 
where  it  is  proved,  Mr.  Benedict's  taste  is 
most  excellent,  and  he  buys  his  platinum- 
and-diamond  wrist  watches  at  the  very 
best  price  and  at  the  very  best  jeweler's. 
As  to  his  motive,  we  return  a  Scotch  ver- 
dict—'Not  proven'— but  we  assume,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Benedict  and  Miss  Cart- 
wright  are  old  family  friends.  In  later 
issues  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  affirm 
this,  or  deny  it,  or  something.  Our  Chicago 
correspondent  promises  an  interesting  bi- 
ographyof  Mr.  Benedict— who  is  Chicagoan 
by  birth-  for  an  early  issue." 

Stephen,  lifting  his  horrified  eyes  from 
this  lengthy  paragraph,  saw  that  his  four 


acquaintances  were  neglecting  their  game 
of  bridge.  Limply  he  edged  into  the  op- 
posite seat;  the  eyes  of  the  four  pursued 
him.  He  knew  that  he  must  say  something, 
and  say  it  promptly,  and  yet  his  thoughts 
were  so  tumultuous  that  his  speech  lagged 
back.  He  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be  best 
to  make  a  brief  and  general  denial  of  the 
whole  business — simply  to  say  that  there 
was  another  Mr.  Stephen  Benedict  who  had 
been  confused  with  him.  And  he  could  add 
to  Mr.  Hamlin  that  there  was  a  further 
explanation  to  be  made  to  him  privately. 

•A  man  with  a  different  mental  make-up 
from  Stephen's  would  probably  have  come 
out  flatly  with  a  defense,  and  the  alibi,  and 
carried  it  off  with  some  sort  of  spontaneity. 
Stephen,  however,  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
sensitiveness  and  diffidence,  and  recently 
he  had  built  up  a  considerable  distrust  of 
his  own  effectiveness. 

He  struggled  for  exactly  the  right  thing 
to  say,  and,  struggling,  he  gave  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  overcome  by  a  truth- 
ful accusation. 

Mr.  Hawksford  hadn't  even  kept  the 
complication  in  its  original  form;  he  had 
got  both  of  Stephen's  addresses,  and  neither 
of  the  other  Mr.  Benedict's.  Stephen  real- 
ized that  no  one  who  knew  what  Coolidge 
and  Hamlin  knew  could  be  swayed  by  any 
brief  and  general  denial.  Furthermore,  if 
he  made  such  a  denial  in  public,  and  in  Mr. 
Hamlin's  presence,  it  might  not  even  be 
possible  to  stave  off  Mr.  Hamlin's  natural 
reaction  until  Stephen  could  get  him  alone. 
And  if  Hamlin  should  blurt  out  just  one 
query — if  he  should  demand  what  sort  of 
chicanery  Stephen  had  tried  to  practice, 
then,  in  the  negotiations  of  to-day— the 
situation  would  be  out  of  control  entirely 
and  Stephen's  dignity  and  reputation  would 
be  in  the  ash  heap. 

His  next  realization  was  that  if  he  had 
intended  to  make  a  denial  he  should  have 
made  it  at  once.  One — two — three  minutes 
had  passed,  and  he  had  been  occupied  with 
thinking  and  not  with  defending  himself. 
But  the  car  was  filling  rapidly;  and  a  man 
was  actually  now  asking  to  share  the  seat 
with  Stephen.  Other  men  were  standing  in 
the  aisle.  He  couldn't  possibly  bring  his 
case  before  a  public  forum  in  which  there 
were  more  strangers  than  acquaintances; 
he  had  used  Fabian  tactics  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  now  he  would  have  to  wait  for 
his  opportunity. 

The  man  beside  him,  a  stranger  to 
Stephen,  touched  the  magazine. 

"Through  with  this?" 

"No,"  said  Stephen  brusquely,  and 
opened  it  again  and  glared  at  it  with  un- 
seeing eyes. 

He  went  into  a  dull  trance  which  was 
ended  only  by  the  brakeman  bawling  "  Oak- 
mont!" at  him,  and  even  then  the  brake- 
man  had  to  bawl  it  out  three  times  before 
Stephen's  mood  was  penetrated.  He  de- 
scended blindly  from  the  car  steps  and  cast 
about  for  Hamlin;  Hamlin  came  up  behind 
.him  and  linked  arms  with  him. 

"Well,  young  man!" 

Stephen  shook  himself  free.  "Let's  get 
out  of  this.  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
that  " 

"Nonsense!"  Mr.  Hamlin  took  his  arm 
again.  "  Don't  ever  explain  anything,  Bene- 
dict. Your  friends  don't  need  it,  and  your 
enemies— if  you've  got  any — wouldn't  be- 
lieve you  anyhow.  But  you  fly  high,  don't 
you?" 

Stephen  was  in  such  haste  to  speak  that 
he  stammered  badly.  "You  see,  there's 
another  man  of  the  same  name,  and  — 

Mr.  Hamlin  laughed.  "Come  on,  now, 
pull  something  new!  There  isn't  another 
Stephen  Benedict  in  Oakmont,  is  there? 
Why,  the  thing's  absolutely  photographic, 
And  besides,  I'm  on  the  inside." 

Stephen's  throat  was  arid.  "  Did  you— 
did  you  tell  those  fellows  on  the  train  — 

"Why,  I  simply  said  I  knew  positively 
it's  a  fact." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Stephen.  "Mr.  Ham 
lin,  you've  got  to  listen !  I  " 

"  Now,  hold  your  horses  a  minute.  Don'i 
you  worry  a  bit  about  that  innuendo  in  the 
paper.  Of  course  it'll  hit  Oakmont  right 
between  the  eyes,  but  what  of  it?  We  all 
know  what  kind  of  man  you  are.  Heaven's 
sakes,  you  aren't  ashamed  of  it,  are  you? 
She's  a  wonderful  actress,  and  they  tell  me 
she's  a  mighty  fine  girl.  Some  of  Charlie 
Coolidge's  friends  in  Detroit  know  her  in- 
timately. Why,  if  Charlie  knew  her  he'd 
brag  about  it  from  dawn  to  dark." 

"But,  Mr.  Hamlin,  it's  all  a  mistake. 
I  didn't  know  I  was  giving  Charlie  that 
bill,  and  " 


(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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)o  your  $5-a-day  men  use 
3-a-day  shovels? 


The  cost  of  shoveling  — sand,  ashes, 
cinders,  stone,  etc.— was  too  high  in  a 
large  industrial  plant  in  an  eastern  city.  It 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
many  other  operations. 

The  leak  was  discovered  and  corrected 
by  an  operations  expert  in  the  Mechanical 
Department. 

"The  trouble  has  been,"  he  reported 
to  the  General  Manager— "$5.00  a  day 
men  and  $3.00  a  day  shovels." 
"What's  the  answer?" 
"One  and  three-eighths  inches." 
"You  win,"  said  the  General  Manager. 
"What  does  it  all  mean?" 

"Wear  in  the  business  end  of  the  shovel 
—  that  is,  the  main  shoveling  edge.  I 
found  shovels  worn  down  to  half  size  still 
in  use.  Now,  it's  human  nature  for  all 
the  men  in  a  gang  to  shovel  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Therefore,  these  worn 
shovels  meant  that  some  men  were  doing 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  shoveling 
than  others  in  the  same  gang.  On  every 
$5.00  in  wages  paid  to  these  men  your  re- 
turn in  work  done  was  about  $3.00. 

"Now,  we  know  that  when  a  shovel 
with  an  11%  inch  shoveling  length  when 
new  has  worn  down  lYs  inches,  it's  econ- 
omy to  junk  it.  Theoretically  a  man 
should  fill  his  shovel  full.  Practically 
even  the  best  man  doesn't.  The  heap 
rests  on  the  forward  three-fourths  of  the 
shovel.  When  wear  cuts  the  shoveling 
surface  down  l3/s  inches,  or  nearly  one- 
sixth,  the  heap  is  reduced  about  one-third. 
Get  the  point? 


"Only  the  best  shovel  can  keep  the  cost 
of  this  junking  policy  from  being  prohib- 
itive. That's  why  we  use  Wyoming  Red 
Edge  shovels.  They  put  up  a  gamer  fight 
for  that  l3/8  inches  than  any  other  shovel 
we  know  of.  In  fact,  they  will  outwear 
an  ordinary  shovel  two  or  three  times. 

"Naturally  shovel  costs  are  now  higher 
than  formerly,  but  shoveling  costs  promise 
to  be  thousands  of  dollars  less  each  year." 

Great  railway  systems,  mines,  large 
industries  and  other  big  users  are  eloquent 
in  their  testimony  to  the  endurance  of  Red 
Edge  shovels,  scoops  and  spades. 

The  blades  are  of  Chrome-Nickel  steel, 
heat  treated,  hard  as  tool  steel,  tough  as 
spring  steel,  which  is  why  they  wear  down 
so  slowly.  They  are  equipped  with 
handles  of  second  growth  Northern  White 
Ash.  Three  severe  tests  of  both  blade  and 
handle  insure  a  shovel  that  gives  the  buyer 
real  economy  in  the  cost  of  shoveling. 
(Note  on  each  blade  the  mark  left  by  the 
Brinell  test.) 

Whether  you  buy  shovels  in  quantity 
or  only  one  now  and  then,  you  want  Red 
Edge  — a  durable  tool  on  every  kind  of  a 
hard  job. 

How  Red  Edge  shovels  became  the  leaders 
is  an  absorbing — yes,  romantic  —  story  of 
modern  industry.  It  is  told  in  pamphlet 
form.  Ask  our  distributor— probably  the 
leading  supply  house  or  hardware  store  in 
your  town— for  it,  or  write  us. 

THE  WYOMING  SHOVEL  WORKS 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania 


WYOMING 


RED  EDGE 
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Entrance,  British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 

The  Motor  of  Monarchs  and  the  Monarch  of  Motors 


Their  Majesties  the  King  of  England  and  the 
King  of  Spain  use  the  Silent  Knight  Motor. 
We  mention  this,  not  as  a  trihute  to  Royalty 
but  as  Royalty's  tribute  to  quality! 
They  chose  it  because  it  is  a  motor  that  will 
not  falter  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  and, 
perhaps,  because  it  preserves  the  ancient  tradi- 


tion of  rlunkeyism  by  being  eternally  at  beck 
and  call. 

The  Knight  Motor  has  no  valves  to  grind, 
service  but  adds  to  its  efficiency  and  power, 
and  like  a  fine  violin  whose  quality  improves 
with  age,  the  longer  you  use  it  the  better  it 
performs. 


Il'illys-Knight  Booklet  on  Request 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

M  „  THE  JOHN  N.  WILLYS  EXPORT  CORPORATION,  New  York 
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(Continued  from  Page  54) 

"I'll  bet  you  didn't!  But  what's  the 
odds?  I'll  tell  you  something:  It's  nobody's 
business  but  your  own  what  you  do  with 
your  money.  One  man's  extravagant  one 
way  and  another  man's  extravagant  an- 
other way.  The  only  mistake  you  made 
was  in  not  letting  us  know  you're  a  friend 
of  Miss  Cartwright's.  Then  this  wouldn't 
have  caused  so  much  as  a  ripple." 

Stephen  was  almost  apoplectic.  "I'm 
trying  my  best  to  tell  you  " 

Mr.  Hamlin  tightened  his  grip.  "I've 
got  an  idea!  Why  don't  you  bring  Miss 
Cartwright  out  here  next  Sunday?  You 
bring  her  out,  and  Mrs.  Hamlin'll  have  a 
little  tea  for  her.  That'll  choke  off  any 
talk,  and  besides  she's  somebody  that 
everybody  wants  to  meet.  Do  that,  why 
don't  you?" 

They  were  abreast  of  th'e  Hamlins'  lawn, 
and  Stephen  was  still  incoherent.  He  was 
endeavoring  to  say  that  he  had  never  met 
the  lady  in  all  his  life,  that  he  had  never  as 
much  as  laid  eyes  on  her,  but  he  was  also 
striving  against  the  temptation  to  quit 
under  fire.  Hamlin  wouldn't  accept  the 
truth;  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  with  him 
until  Stephen  could  bring  forward  his 
proofs,  and  at  the  earliest  he  couldn't  bring 
them  forward  until  to-morrow.  In  the 
meantime  Coolidge  would  probably  be  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind  as  Hamlin.  Betty 
Paget  too.  He  could  imagine  how  stunned 
she  would  be,  how  completely  bowled  over 
by  amazement,  and  perhaps  by  wrath,  and 
even — as  he  hoped  with  all  his  heart — by  a 
wave  of  jealousy.  Well,  it  would  serve  her 
right. 

A  paralyzing  inspiration  came  to  him; 
he  thrust  it  away,  but  it  fought  back  as 
often  as  he  thought  he  had  conquered  it.  If 
he  had  won  the  oblique  reputation,  why 
not  take  the  ephemeral  glory  that  went 
with  it?  Coolidge's  money  was  safe;  Ham- 
lin's money  was  safe;  Stephen  knew  for  an 
utter  certainty  that  with  fresh  credit  his 
business  success  was  insured.  Instead  of 
stultifying  himself  by  proving  the  chain  of 
errors,  why  shouldn't  he  enjoy  the  benefits 
fate  had  tossed  into  his  lap?  No  one  would 
be  harmed;  Coolidge  and  Hamlin  would 
get  their  money  back,  and  Betty  Paget 
might  conceivably  be  brought  to  terms.  It 
was  a  demoralizing  inspiration,  and  it  car- 
ried Stephen  clear  off  his  balance. 

Another  thought!  If  he  elected  to  prove 
the  facts,  would  Coolidge  and  Hamlin  be- 
lieve him?  Or  would  they  opine  that  in  his 
desperation  he  had  tried  to  pry  credit  out 
of  them  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  that  if 
Gossip  hadn't  printed  its  article  he  never 
would  have  confessed  at  all?  This,  too,  was 
a  factor  to  be  considered,  for  when  Hamlin 
and  Coolidge  once  comprehended  the  pov- 
erty Stephen  had  so  far  concealed,  they 
might  readily  believe  anything  else  about 
him. 

Many  a  man  is  honest  until  the  last 
ditch,  and  then  forfeits  his  integrity  in  a 
final  scramble  to  preserve  his  business 
existence. 

"Come  on,  Benedict,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin 
encouragingly.  "Give  the  neighborhood  a 
treat.  If  you  say  you'll  do  it  I'll  have  Mrs. 
Hamlin  fix  up  the  details  and  confirm  it 
over  the  phone.  Come  on — will  you  bring 
her  out  Sunday?" 

Stephen,  battling  against  temptation, 
was  forced  a  step  backward. 

"I— I  don't  know  if  she  could  come." 
He  was  promptly  blighted  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  downfall. 

"Well,  you  do  your  best.  Mrs.  Hamlin'll 
call  you.  See  you  later,  Benedict.  Bear  up ! " 


Stephen  went  lethargically  toward  the 
inn.  He  couldn't  understand  himself  at  all, 
but  he  understood  very  clearly  what  he  had 
just  done.  He  had  burned  his  bridges. 

His  philosophy  had  always  told  him  that 
it  was  more  important  to  be  friends  with 
himself  than  with  anybody  else.  In  the 
past  half  minute  he  had  sacrificed  that 
friendship.  And  yet  when  he  remembered 
Jthe  salient  points  of  his  career  he  was 
savagely  persuaded  that  Oakmont  was 
responsible  for  his  dereliction. 

At  college  he  had  been  a  hero;  and  in  the 
Army  he  had  been  a  genius — a  routine 
genius  of  such  repute  that  he  had  been 
withdrawn  from  his  division  and  made  a 
cog  in  the  machine  at  Chaumont,  and 
eventually  promoted  from  the  silver  baby 
pins  of  a  first  lieutenant  to  the  gilded  oak 
leaves  of  a  major. 

But  Oakmont  had  belittled  him — be- 
littled him  until  he  had  begun  to  ape 
Charlie  Coolidge — and  then  Oakmont  had 
fawned  upon  him. 

And  look  at  the  farce  of  to-day!  Mr. 
Anthony  Hamlin  had  always  treated  him 
with  courtesy,  but  never  with  fraternity — 
until  Gossip  had  printed  this  yarn  about  a 
popular  actress.  He  wondered  if  Oakmont 
would  follow  Mr.  Hamlin's  example.  It 
was  a  fine  comment  on  the  value  of  hard 
work  and  serious  purpose  as  against  a  glit- 
tering bit  of  notoriety. 

A  flood  of  resentment  washed  over  him, 
and  he  snapped  his  head  back,  straightened 
his  shoulders  and  went  up  the  steps  of  the 
Oakmont  Inn  like  a  staff  officer  reporting 
at  headquarters. 

When  he  came  down  to  dinner  it  was  evi- 
dent that  rumor  had  preceded  him,  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  intercepted  a  few  of  the 
glances  sent  in  his  direction,  and  realized 
that  they  were  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  Mr.  Hamlin's  actual  remarks,  he 
lifted  his  chin  a  trifle  more  and  became 
imperial.  By  the  time  that  the  salad  was 
served  he  had  disproved  the  theory  that  a 
man  can't  swagger  while  he's  sitting  down. 
He  felt  horribly  guilty,  but  he  also  felt 
a  thrill  of  excitement  which  sometimes 
counteracted  the  guilt;  he  told  himself  that 
he  was  going  to  furnish  Oakmont  with  the 
prize  sensation  of  its  history — and  then 
move  somewhere  else.  In  the  meantime, 
let  the  world  roll  on ! 

At  eight  o'clock  he  was  summoned  to 
the  telephone,  and  when  he  heard  Betty 
Paget's  voice,  and  caught  the  delicate  note 
of  agitation  in  it,  he  knew  that  a  minor 
triumph  was  in  the  making. 

"  Stephen !  Charlie's  been  dining  with  us.  ' 
I'm  going  to  send  him  home  in  just  a  min- 
ute;^ I  wish  you  would  come  over  here  at 
once ! " 

Her  tone  ruffled  him  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  him  revenge.  Even  in  the  tele- 
phone booth  he  kept  his  chin  high;  nobody  : 
could  dictate  to  him  like  that.  And  without 
hesitation  he  resisted  her  orders,  for  it  i 
spontaneously  occurred  to  him  that  this 
was  strategic. 

"Sorry,  Betty,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't." 

There!  Now  she  could  estimate  how 
much  influence  she  had  lost. 

"Stephen,  you  must!" 

"Can't  do  it,  Betty." 

He  threw  into  his  voice  the  utmost  of 
friendly  nonchalance,  and  hoped  that  she 
got  it. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Why  can't  you?  Are  you  going  any- 
where?" •      . ,  •  . 

It  was  as  good  a  reason  as  any,  and  he 
adopted  it. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  am." 


"I  don't  think  it's  as  important  as  this 
is— do  you?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  pretty  important." 

And  he  knew  that  his  intuition  had  been 
correct,  and  that  he  was  stirring  her,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  genuine  emotion. 

Another  pause,  during  which  he  remem- 
bered how  Betty  and  the  others  had 
laughed  at  somebody's  comic  picture  of 
Stephen  hanging  round  a  stage  door.  It 
was  significant  that  Betty  didn't  seem  to 
have  a  laugh  in  her  system. 

"You'd  better  come  over." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  it  can't  be  done." 

"Where  are  you  going?  In  town?" 

She  was  making  it  very  easy  for  him  to 
economize  on  imagination. 

"Why,  yes,  I  might." 

"Oh!"  This  time  the  hiatus  was  even 
more  prolonged.  "I  suppose  you  think 
you've  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanly 
fashion.  After  all  you  said  to  me— and  then 
have  it  turn  up  that  you're  giving  presents 
like  that  to  another  girl — an  actress!" 

Stephen  interrupted  her. 

"Didn't  you  say  that  Charlie  Coolidge 
is  over  there?" 

"That's  different." 

"Is  it?" 

He  recalled  the  quality  of  her  laugh  on  the 
evening  that  he  had  kissed  her,  and  how 
a  part  of  his  delusion  had  perished  then, 
and  how  a  little  more  of  it  had  perished  as 
a  result  of  her  subsequent  behavior. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you'll  say  you're  dear  old 
friends,  and  " 

"Very  likely  I  will,  Betty.  Very  likely 
I  will.  But  I  never  asked  her  what  I've 
asked  you." 

An  odd  little  sound  came  to  him;  it 
might  have  been  either  a  sniff  or  a  sob. 
Probably  a  sniff. 

"Are  you  going  in  town  to  see  her?" 

This  gave  him  an  opening  for  a  slashing 
offensive,  and  he  took  it. 

"I  might.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Betty: 
If  I  do  she  won't  try  to  make  me  over  into 
somebody  different." 

For  a  full  quarter  minute  nothing  else 
came  over  the  wire. 

"All  right,  Stephen.  Good-by." 

Still  holding  the  receiver  and  marveling 
at  the  implied  avowal  she  had  just  made  to 
him,  he  almost  yielded  to  a  wild  impulse  to 
call  her  back  and  to  swear  that  he  loved 
her  and  that  it  was  all  a  silly  mistake  and 
that  he  would  rush  to  her  as  fast  as  his 
feet  would  carry  him.  But  the  impulse 
weakened  as  he  recognized  the  power  that 
was  in  his  grasp.  She  had  demanded  of 
him  a  change  of  character,  and  he  had  tried 
to  satisfy  her;  very  well,  she  could  change 
her  own  character  now  if  she  cared  enough. 
She  could  stop  flirting.  The  power  was  in 
his  hands,  and  at  his  leisure  he  would 
transform  Miss  Paget  into  a  Mahomet, 
while  he  himself  would  play  the  stellar  role 
of  the  mountain. 

He  would  carry  out  his  bluff;  he  would 
go  to  town  and— here  he  conceived  an  im- 
promptu so  brilliant  that  it  made  him 
dizzy — he  would  seek  out  Miss  Cartwright, 
and  show  her  a  copy  of  Gossip  and  unravel 
the  whole  scenario  to  her.  She  was  a  friend 
of  the  other  Mr.  Benedict's;  and  the  copy 
of  Gossip  would  be  an  adequate  introduc- 
tion. 

What  if  she  proved  to  have  a  heart  and 
a  sense  of  humor?  What  if  she  proved  to 
have  a  woman's  understanding?  What — 
oh,  glorious  fantasy! — if  she  could  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  an  invitation  for  tea  at 
the  Hamlins'  on  Sunday  afternoon? 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


Autumn's  going,  helter-skelter, 
Winter's  coming  — 

Get  a  Pelterl 

You  need  fear  no  sniffs  or  sneezes 
In  these  raw  November  breezes; 
Though  you  be  a  football  bug 
You  can  sit  with  comfort  snug 
In  the  shelter 
Of  a  Pelter, 
Rooting  like  a  lunatic 
At  each  plunge  and  pass  and  kick. 

While  with  cold  the  crowd  may 
quiver, 

You  will  never  shake  a  shiver; 
With  a  Pelter  'round  your  form 
You'll  be  cosy,  comfy,  inarm. 
Sheltered  now — and  sheltered 
later 

When  the  wintry  chill  is 
greater — 
For  a  Pelter 's  built  of  leather, 

Made  to  put  the  cold  to  rout. 
Then  for  wet  and  sleety  weather 
Turn  the  Gabardine  side  out. 
Either  side  is  trig  and  smart, 
Tailored  with  consummate  art. 
In  a  Pelter 
You  can  welter 
Through  the  most  tremendous  snow- 
storm 

(Pelter  Coats  give  way  to  no  storm). 

And  a  Pelter's  always  trig 
It's  an  all-round  fellow's  rig; 
It's  a  bear  for  looks  and  shelter. 
Winter's  coming — 
Get  a  Pelter! 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Fall  Style  Booklet, 
showing  all  the  handsome  Pelter  models  in  full 

color.  Pelters  are  in  colors  this  season — many  with  # 

Fur  Collars — and  you  won't  know  how  handsome  / 

they  are  until  you  see  this  booklet.    Send  for  a  I  I 

copy  and  we'll  tell  you  the  name  of  the  store  \ 

nearest  you  that  sells  Pelters.  m 
For  men,  uomen  and  children.  Look  for  \ 
the  name  on  every  "Pelter."  |1 

International  Duplex  Coat  Co.  / 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Leather  Coats  II 

f     114-116 Fifth  Avenue  NewYorkCity  \ 
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f  SUCCESSFUL,  clean-cut  men  of 
O  business  know  the  importance 
of  bodily  comfort  in  handling  the 
day's  work.  That's  why  so  many 
wear  athletic  undergarments. 

Its  like  summer  in  your  office.  The  light,  free  fit  of  a 
TOPKIS  Union  Suit  enables  you  to  sit  at  your  desk  in  per' 
feet  ease.  Outdoors  you  meet  the  weather  with  a  top-coat 
— light  or  heavy. 

Pre-shrunk  nainsook.  Expertly  tailored.  Low  priced. 

Men's  Athletic  Union  Suits         .  $1.25 

Men's  Shirts,  85c;  Drawers      .     .  85c 

Boys'  Union,  Girls'  Bloomer  Union 

and  Children's  Waist  Union  Suits  $1.00 

Ask  your  dealer.    Look  for  the  TOPKIS  Red  Diamond 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
General  Sales  Offices:  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Athletic 


Underwear 


there  would  be  a  chance  for  a  drawing-room 
and  berth  on  the  slower  Pacific  Limited 
leaving  Thursday  at  one  o'clock.  He  was 
the  very  flower  of  ticket  agents,  a  young 
man  who  could  pass  before  a  rack  the  length 
of  a  city  block  and  never  hesitate  until  he 
had  picked  out  the  right  ticket;  a  young 
man  who  could  hold  a  telephone  receiver 
between  his  shoulder  and  the  lobe  of  his  left 
ear  while  he  barked  mysterious  numbers  into 
the  mouthpiece  and  never  missed  a  number, 
despite  the  fact  that  other  and  equally  im- 
portant ticket  agents  were  walking  on  his 
toes,  gouging  him  in  the  ribs  and  repeating 
comic  anecdotes  into  his  disengaged  ear. 

"For  Thursday  afternoon,  madam,"  an- 
nounced the  prodigy  at  last  as  he  dropped 
several  squares  of  cardboard  and  wisps  of 
paper  into  an  envelope. 

While  Anna  was  counting  out  her  money 
Kipps  stood  with  his  inquisitive  gray  eyes 
peering  just  over  the  edge  of  the  counter. 

"Gee!"  he  muttered.  "If  I  had  that 
much  dough  I'd  buy  an  airplane." 

There  was  little  left  to  do  but  wait  for 
Thursday,  but  Anna  filled  the  first  hours  of 
intervening  time  with  further  efforts  to  see 
Mr.  Sato.  To  approach  him,  as  at  first  she 
had  tried,  by  means  of  a  call  at  his  office 
seemed  now  quite  hopeless.  Indeed  she 
repeated  her  attempt  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  was  again  smoothly  passed  from  clerk 
to  clerk.  She  failed  to  reach  as  high  a 
point  as  the  vice  president  this  time.  The 
sweetest  Japanese  in  the  world  almost  wept 
when  he  told  her  that  Mr.  Sato  was  not  in. 

Anna  was  too  sensible  a  woman  to  harbor 
resentment  against  the  busy  establishment. 
True,  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Sato  was  not  in. 

"He  out!"  seemed  to  be  the  only  words 
of  English  Mr.  Sato's  clerk  could  say. 

She  heard  this  phrase  often  enough  dur- 
ing her  second  visit  to  his  headquarters. 
Later  on,  when  at  her  hotel  telephone  she 
tried  the  simple  ruse  of  calling  him  by  wire, 
again  she  was  told  "He  out!"  in  many 
degrees  of  politeness. 

She  was  unable  to  take  offense  at  any  of 
this.  Why  should  so  important  a  man  as 
K.  Sato  bother  with  a  woman  on  an  en- 
tirely unknown  mission?  If  his  assistants 
lied  amiably,  even  that  was  but  an  act  of 
diplomatic  mendacity  borrowed  from  the 
white  man's  books  of  ethics.  Any  man  of 
affairs  on  a  busy  day  would  have  shielded 
himself  from  interruption  just  as  Sato  had 
done;  and  Sato  had  a  reputation  for  being 
the  most  unapproachable  of  his  race. 

She  clung  doggedly  to  her  program,  how- 
ever, not  because  she  hoped  to  come  face  to 
face  with  Sato,  but  because  she  wanted  to 
feel  that  she  had  tried  to  do  something  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  Awagas. 

Finally  Anna  relinquished  the  vocal 
method  and  considered  other  means.  In- 
fluence, of  course,  will  take  you  anywhere 
if  you  have  the  right  sort.  But  what  in- 
fluence could  Anna  summon  to  open  Sato's 
closed  door?  She  thought  once  of  Tazumi. 
He  undoubtedly  could  have  touched  the 
right  button,  but  Tazumi  was  out  of  the 
question.  At  last  she  hit  upon  direct  action, 
which  often  succeeds  where  circumlocution 
fails.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  K.  Sato,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  Energy  Fruit  and 
Land  Company. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Sato:  I  am  writing  to  beg 
a  favor.  Will  you  give  me  a  little  time  that 
I  may  explain  a  matter  affecting  the  success 
and  happiness  of  two  of  your  own  people? 
I  realize  that  you  are  a  tremendously  busy 
man,  and  it  is  only  because  I  feel  that  great 
injustice  might  come  with  delay  in  this 
case  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"My  business — which  I  could  not  fully 
explain  to  your  subordinates — concerns 
I.  Awaga,  pastor  of  the  Japanese  church 
at  Bly.  I  feel  assured  that  I  can  appeal  to 
your  fair-mindedness,  regardless  of  your 
faith,  because  you  must  sympathize  with 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  a  humble  country- 
man of  yours;  and  his  only  offense,  I 
assure  you,  consists  in  his  unselfish  sacrifice 
to  his  convictions. 

"Hoping  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  talk 
with  you,  however  briefly  " 

Anna  wrote  this  on  the  second-grade 
st  ationery  of  the  Royalmere,  signed,  sealed 
and  addressed  it  and  sent  it  away  with  the 
favor  of  a  special-delivery  stamp. 

The  post  box  had  scarcely  swallowed  up 
her  letter  when  she  was  tempted  to  break 
a  Federal  law  and  fish  it  out  again  at  the 


end  of  a  hatpin.  She  had  a  picture  of  her 
plea  being  delivered  to  an  undersecretary 
of  the  Natural  Energy  Fruit  and  Land 
Company  to  be  passed  up  the  line,  possibly 
as  far  as  the  desk  of  the  second  vice  presi- 
dent. There  it  would  flutter  to  the  waste- 
basket.  Or  possibly  the  egg-faced  office 
boy  opened  the  mail;  in  which  case  her 
letter  would  drop  in  the  first  wastebaskct 
instead  of  the  sixth  or  seventh. 

She  wrote  this  letter  on  Tuesday  night. 
At  five  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon  she 
was  just  coming  into-  the  shabby  foyer  of 
the  Royalmere  when  a  woman  behind  the 
desk  leaned  over  and  said:  "Gentleman 
in  the  parlor  for  you,  Mrs.  Bly." 

"Oh!  A  gentleman,  did  you  say?" 

"Japanese  gentleman." 

It  was  too  easy  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  this  announcement.  Sato,  the  mys- 
terious and  powerful,  had  harkened  to  her 
humble  plea  and  sent  an  envoy  or  come  in 
person ! 

The  sitting  room,  a  plush-upholstered 
dungeon  on  the  second  floor,  held  a  solitary 
figure  when  Anna  entered  its  dimly  lighted 
depths.  In  the  shadowy  atmosphere  de- 
tails were  obscured,  but  Anna  knew  that 
the  neat  little  person  sitting  so  upright 
beside  the  lace  curtains  was  a  Japanese. 
He  rose  and  bowed  as  she  approached. 

Baron  Tazumi!  And  he  had  taken  her 
hand  in  his !  Anna  released  his  cold,  silken 
fingers,  and  it  was  an  effort  to  be  civil  to 
this  man,  always  courteous,  always  helpful, 
whom  she  had  resolved  never  to  see  again. 
His  manner,  however,  was  so  friendly  and 
natural,  so  full  of  his  former  thoughtfulness 
for  her  that  her  qualms  disappeared  almost 
upon  his  first  word. 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  a  little  late,"  he  was 
saying  in  the  voice  of  one  who  has  kfept  an 
appointment  tardily.  "It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  punctual  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  Market  Street  is  so  crowded." 

She  had  no  reason  for  being  impolite, 
but  do  what  she  could,  she  was  unable  to 
reply.  She  seated  herself  stupidly  as  he  laid 
his  gloves  and  walking  stick  beside  his 
pearl-gray  hat. 

"I  understand  that  little  Zudie  is  mar- 
ried," he  said  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a 
chair.  "I  was  immensely  pleased  to  hear 
that.  A  fine  chap,  Footridge !  A  little  nar- 
row perhaps,  but  who  isn't?  And  did  you 
get  a  good  price  for  your  farm?" 

"A  very  good  price,"  said  Anna,  finding 
her  voice.  "The  terms  were  better  than  I 
expected." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  that.  I  was  afraid 
your  inexperience  might  lead  you  into  a 
bad  bargain.  They  are  very  sharp  people, 
these  land  speculators." 

"I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  my 
Japanese  farmer,"  she  went  so  far  as  to 
inform  him.  "His  inefficiency  on  my  be- 
half and  efficiency  on  his  own  made  it  so 
that  I  had  to  sell  to  save  myself." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Bly!  I  am  wretchedly 
sorry  to  hear  that.  You  should  have  let  us 
know." 

Since  when  had  Baron  Tazumi  become 
"us"? 

"And  in  the  matter  of  these  Awagas, 
Mrs.  Bly,"  he  went  smoothly  on,  "I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  many  very 
estimable  people  can  make  trouble  for  a 
whole  community." 

"Baron  Tazumi,"  Anna  broke  in,  a  sus- 
picion having  obtruded  itself,  "have  you 
come  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the 
Natural  Energy  Company?" 

"I  shall  never  come  to  you,  Anna-san, 
except  as  a  friend,"  he  replied,  his  voice 
losing  its  overtone  of  politeness  and  revert- 
ing to  an  earnest  bass. 

"I  confess  I  can't  quite  understand,"  ad- 
mitted Anna.  "There  is  no  reason  for  you 
to  know  that  I  am  here.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Sato,  asking  if  he  would  talk  to  me 
about  the  Awagas." 

"My  dear  Anna-san,"  cut  in  Tazumi, 
"would  it  please  you  better  to  talk  to  him?" 

"  Frankly,"  she  said,  "  it  would  please  me 
better." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Baron  Tazumi, 
"then  you  have  your  wish.  You  are  talk- 
ing to  him  now." 

He  leaned  a  little  forward  as  though  to 
make  himself  plainer  as  he  added:  "I  am 
K.  Sato." 

XXX 

IT  WAS  Thursday  morning,  and  the  Bly 
t  runks  having  just  been  sent  away,  t  here 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  a  quarter 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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The  very  nature  of  this  busi- 
ness imposes  a  large  responsi- 
bility upon  us. 

Our  product  is  wheels — funda- 
mental factors  in  transportation. 

Our  customers  are  manufac- 
turers of  motor  trucks,  tractors, 
and  passenger  cars,  daily  adding 
many  units  to  the  nation's 
transportation  facilities. 

The  automotive  industry  looks 
to  us,  not  only  for  the  bulk  of 
its  wheels  but  for  good  wheels, 
worthy  of  its  confidence. 

We  are  jealous  of  our  responsi- 


bility, and  of  our  ability  to 
meet  it. 

Our  physical  equipment  in- 
cludes five  great  plants  —  the 
most  extensive  wheel-building 
facilities  in  the  world. 

But  still  more  important  is  our 
twelve-year  foundation  of 
building  good  wheels. 

Our  whole  aim  and  purpose 
has  always  been,  and  will  always 
be,  to  give  every  manufacturer 
— and  through  him  every  indi- 
vidual user  of  Hayes  Wheels — 
the  very  utmost  of  wheel  service 
and  efficiency. 


Automotive  Manufacturers  Who  Use  Hayes  Wheels 


W.  H.  Allison  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Auburn  Automobile  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Briscoe  Motors  Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  New  York  City 

Columbia  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Commonwealth  Motors  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dupont  Motors  Incorporated,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Elgin  Motor  Car  Co.,  Argo,  111. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gardner  Motor  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Motors  Export  Co.,  New  York  City 
Huffman  Brothers  Motor  Car  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jackson  Motors  Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Maibohm  Motors  Corp.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Nat'l  Motor  Car  &  Vehicle  Corp.,  Indianapolis 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pan  American  Motors  Corp.,  Decatur,  111. 
W.  A.  Patterson  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Premier  Motors  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Samson  Tractor  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Westcott  Motor  Car  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Willys  Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Willys  Corp.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


XX/tLI  Hi\j  Conipan 


Branches  at  Albion,  Mich.,  and  Anderson,  Ind. 


Hayes  Motor  Truck  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


Jackson,  Michigan 
Hayes  Wheel  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  Chatham,  Ont.,  and  Windsor,  Ont. 


World's     Largest     Builder     of     Wheels  —  Wire,     Wood,  Steel 
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lot,  steaming,  bubbling  suds 
act  like  magic  on  dirty  clothes. 
Women  know  this.  But  keep- 
ing the  suds  continuously  hot 
has  been  the  great  problem. 
They  always  cooled  too  quickly. 

The  Everhot  Almetal  Household 
Steam  Laundry  saves  heating  the 
water  in  a  separate  boiler.  It  saves 
carrying  hot  water  from  boiler  to 
washer.  It  saves  lifting  and  pouring. 
And  it  saves  re-heating. 

It  BOILS  the  clothes  you  want 
boiled.  It  steams,  bleaches  and  ster- 
ilizes them.  Or  it  permits  the  water 
to  cool  for  the  others. 

The  vacuum-suction  system  drives 
the  EVER  HOT  SUDS  back  and  forth 
through  the  clothes,  loosening  and 
removing  every  particle  of  dirt.  There 
is  no  wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes  — 
no  lint  in  the  machine  after  washing. 

When  the  clothes  are  washed,  the 
opening  of  the  machine  brings  them 
up  out  of  the  hot  water,  ready  to 
wring  out  in  the  adjustable  wringer. 


SteamLaundry 


(las-Heated     FJectric-  Operated 


BETTER 
WASHING 
I  .  !•  j  washing 
and  perfect  re- 
sults are  yours 
with  the  Ever- 
hot  Almetal 
Household 
Steam  Laun- 
dry. Our  new 
booklet  tells 
why.  Write  for 
a  free  copy  and 
the  name  of 
the  nearest 
dealer. 


National  Mttributort 

M  A  N  U  PACT  I J  R  K  R  S  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 
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past  eleven,  when  the  taxi  would  come  to 
take  the  little  family  to  the  ferry. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Kipps?"  asked 
Anna,  who  had  been  seated  at  the  window 
trying  to  read  by  the  light  which  sifted 
through  imitation  Nottingham  lace. 

"Fixing  my  necktie,"  replied  the  he  boy, 
his  angular  elbows  flopping  before  the 
mirror. 

"Please  don't!"  she  begged.  "I  spent 
half  an  hour  tying  it  for  you." 

"There  never  was  a  woman  born,"  de- 
clared the  sage,  "who  knew  how  to  tie  a 
necktie.  See,  moms!  You  don't  do  it  by 
making  a  noose  and  sticking  the  end 
through.  You  pass  it  over  and  round  like 
that." 

Kipps  illustrated  his  lecture  by  twisting 
the  strip  of  silk  into  his  own  idea  of  fashion, 
which,  though  no  better  than  his  mother's, 
suited  Kipps. 

He  had  on  a  very  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  pair  of  bright  tan  shoes  which  squeaked 
as  he  walked.  Altogether  he  looked  the 
model  boy. 

"  I  don't  like  this  idea  of  dolling  up  every 
day,"  he  complained.  "The  minute  we 
start  East  I  begin  looking  like  a  Molly.  I 
think  it's  awful  efeminine." 

"It's  what?"  asked  Anna,  truly  con- 
cerned. 

"Efeminine,"  he  repeated. 

"Where  do  you  pick  up  such  words?" 

"Oh,  I  read  a  great  deal,"  he  informed 
her  loftily  as  he  shook  out  his  new  gray 
coat  with  plaits  in  the  back  and  began 
putting  it  on.  After  this  was  done  he 
slouched  on  the  window  sill  and  continued 
his  interrogation. 

"What's  the  big  idea  about  our  going 
East,  anyhow?" 

"Do  you  prefer  California,  dear?" 

"Who  wouldn't?" 

"But  Aunt  Julia  wants  to  put  you  in 
school,  Kipps." 

"Aunt  Julia!  She'd  put  me  in  dresses 
like  a  girl  if  she  had  her  way.  Aw,  moms! 
I'm  pretty  near  grown  up  anyway.  I've  got 
about  all  the  education  a  man  needs  for  a 
practical  business  life.  I  could  get  a  rine 
opening  with  Dune  Leacy  if  I  wanted  to 
strike  out  for  myself." 

"Would  you  strike  out  and  leave  your 
mother,  Kipps?" 

"You  bet  I  wouldn't!"  he  replied  after 
what  was  undoubtedly  an  inward  struggle. 
"And  that's  why  I'm  following  along. 
Somebody's  got  to  look  out  for  you,  moms." 

"Come  here  and  kiss  me!" 

The  affectionate  demonstration  was  cut 
off  by  a  parrot  call  from  Susan  Skelley  de- 
manding to  know  why  Kipps  had  opened 
another  hand  bag  and  what  it  was  he  had 
spilled  across  Nan's  new  shoes. 

"Susan  never  gives  me  a  chance  to  con- 
centrate on  anything,"  complained  the 
young  genius  as  he  passed  into  the  room 
beyond  and  engaged  himself  in  a  violent 
argument  with  his  sister. 

The  hour  dragged  slowly.  Through  the 
Royalmere's  shoddy  curtains  Anna  could 
look  down  into  Geary  Street  and  study  the 
ways  of  city-living  Japanese.  Most  of  the 
store  fronts  were  lettered  in  flowing  kana 
or  the  more  elegant  characters  borrowed 
from  China  centuries  ago.  Across  the  way 
were  several  boarding  houses  with  urbane 
Japanese  passing  in  and  out.  A  little  be- 
yond these  high-stooped  houses  a  low  door 
was  marked  "Baths"  in  English  above 
bold  brush  strokes  in  the  island  language. 

From  her  place  at  the  window  she  could 
see  a  little  cobbler  busily  at  work  shaping 
soles  at  a  complicated  electric  machine, 
while  his  partner  rat-tatted  patiently  by 
the  door.  Japanese  women  passed  by, 
trundling  gocarts  or  carrying  children 
against  their  shoulders,  their  bodies  swayed 
back  by  the  weight  of  their  young.  A  Jap- 
anese laundry  wagon  backed  against  the 
curb.  It  bore  an  English  name — chosen 
perhaps  to  disguise  its  Oriental  proprietor- 
ship. At  a  corner  farther  uptown  a  Jap- 
anese bookseller  was  dressing  his  window 
with  tinted  lithographs  of  American  beau- 
ties in  the  deminude. 

From  her  height  Anna  could  study  the 
brown  faces.  Those  of  the  women  were  as 
unwrinkled  as  though  they  had  been  enam- 
eled with  porcelain;  those  of  the  men  were 
puckered  into  serious  lines.  They  gave  the 
appearance  of  men  worked  until  everything 
but  a  lust  for  work  had  been  driven  from 
their  characters— men  born  of  tired  parents 
to  a  heritage  of  hard  ambition.  They 
smiled  mechanically,  they  bowed  mechani- 
cally. Behind  them  stood  the  invisible 
slave  driver,  goading  them  on  to  reclaim 
their  souls  from  an  age-long  bondage. 


"  Who  are  the  great  of  the  earth  ?  "  again 
the  woman  asked,  gazing  like  a  disembodied 
spirit  down  upon  a  scene  as  busy  as  any  in 
the  little  town  which  she  had  quit  because 
Japan  had  conquered  it.  "  If  singleness  of 
purpose  is  great,  then  Japan  is  great.  If 
patience  to  endure  is  admirable,  then  Japan 
is  admirable.  The  will  to  power  " 

The  phrase  struck  cold  upon  her  heart. 
Prussia  had  worshiped  that  thought  before 
her  man-made  Valhalla  fell  and  the  houses 
of  the  gods  were  steeped  in  death's  twilight. 

Busily  in  and  out,  under  the  picturesque 
signs  which  she  could  not  read,  dapper 
business  men,  smartly  clad  young  women, 
dumpy  matrons  came  and  went.  Every 
face  was  marked  with  the  expressionless  ex- 
pression which  spelled  "ambition."  Am- 
bition for  what? 

At  a  second-story  window  across  the 
street  a  child  of  three  appeared  and  peeped 
with  elfin  black  eyes  down  upon  a  problem 
equally  insoluble  to  child  or  man,  yellow  or 
white.  The  huge,  swollen  face  of  a  Jap- 
anese woman  came  into  view  beside  the 
inquisitive  head.  For  an  instant  the  mother 
soul  seemed  to  shine  out  through  the  mask 
as  her  heavy  shoulders  drooped  and  her 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  little  face. 

A  telephone  bell  rang  out  in  Anna's  nar- 
row room,  urging  her  away  from  her 
thoughts. 

"Mr.  Johnson  calling,"  announced  the 
hotel  operator. 

Anna  went  down  to  the  reception  room 
to  meet  Henry  Johnson,  who,  faithful  to  his 
trust,  had  come  to  report.  As  he  rose  be- 
fore her  he  looked  starved  and  prophetic  in 
his  shabby  plaid  suit  and  Bohemian  necktie. 

"Omega  has  arrived,"  he  said  in  a  deep 
voice. 

"It  isn't  quite  finished,"  she  told  him, 
attempting  to  brighten  his  long,  solemn  face. 

"It  is  the  longest  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet," he  replied.  "According  to  Milton's 
inaccurate  account,  it  took  Lucifer  longer 
than  union  hours  to  tumble  from  heaven  to 
hell.  Rome  took  her  time  about  going  to 
pieces,  you  will  remember.  Nothing  stops 
all  at  once.  And  in  my  case  I  have  re- 
quired a  number  of  days  to  settle  up  your 
affairs  on  the  ranch." 

Henry's  long  fingers  went  probing  into  a 
greasy  vest  pocket  to  bring  out  various 
folded  papers. 

"Your  storage  warehouse  receipt,"  he 
announced,  presenting  the  first  one,  "and 
a  receipt  for  your  automobile.  I  left  it  for 
sale,  mentioning  the  price  which  you  re- 
quired. Your  trunks  you  received,  I 
suppose?" 

"Thank  you,  Henry.  They  came  Sat- 
urday." 

"  I  am  surprised.  It  all  goes  to  show  that 
I  might  succeed  if  only  I  had  sufficient  will 
power  to  keep  my  attention  on  one  thing 
for  a  long  time.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Bly, 
that  the  months  I  spent  on  your  farm  repre- 
sented the  longest  time  I  have  ever  stayed 
in  one  place  since  I  was  twenty-five  years 
old?" 

She  motioned  him  to  a  chair  and  sat  be- 
side the  anomaly  for  whom  she  had  learned 
to  feel  an  affectionate  interest. 

"Why  don't  you  get  the  habit,  Henry?" 

"You  mean  sticking  at  things?"  He 
laughed  bitterly.  "Sticking  is  not  meant 
for  a  thing  like  me.  Staying  in  one  place 
indicates  a  healthy  mind — I  am  a  diseased 
condition,  Mrs.  Bly.  Two  good  stocks, 
never  intended  to  interbreed,  have  come 
together  in  my  poor  soul  and  body.  I  am 
like  a  mongrel  attached  to  a  tin  can — I  try 
to  escape  it  by  running." 

"Henry,"  began  Anna  impulsively,  feel- 
ing that  she  might  not  see  him  again,  "you 
have  always  been  so  bitter  against  inter- 
marriage. Do  you  remember  what  you 
promised  me  a  few  weeks  ago?" 

"The  day  you  found  me  making  merry 
with  Japanese  newspapers?" 

"Yes.    You  said  you  would  tell  me 
why  — — " 

"Why  I  hate  myself,"  Henry  supplied. 

"Was  your  mother  Japanese,  Henry?" 

"No,  the  Japanese  was  my  father,"  he 
said,  a  rough  note  coming  into  his  voice. 

"But  your  name's  American." 

"What's  in  a  name?"  He  snapped  his 
skinny  fingers  over  the  Shaksperean  ques- 
tion. "Henry  Johnson  is  a  ready-to-wear 
name  — easy  to  get,  easy  to  cast  aside.  My 
father?  Oh,  probably  you  have  read  his 
name  a  hundred  times  in  the  newspapers. 
You  would  recognize  it  if  I  told  you — 
which  I  shall  not  do." 

"  You've  never  explained  anything  about 
yourself,"  she  reminded  him. 

"Why  explain  the  inexplicable?"  he 
asked,  but  suddenly  the  habitual  look  of 


sarcastic  humor  fell  away  from  the  warring 
features  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  savage 
pathos  as  he  said,  "  My  mother— she  was 
an  American.  Do  you  really  wish  to  know 
how  I  came  into  being?" 

"So  much!"  replied  Anna. 

"I'll  tell  you  about  her.  It's  rather  a 
story— Euripides  might  have  made  quite  a 
decent  tragedy  out  of  my  mother;  but 
people  don't  tear  out  their  eyes  nowadays. 
They  tear  out  their  hearts  and  get  a  polite 
obituary  in  the  morning  papers.  I'll  leave 
my  mother's  story  with  you.  It's  all  I  have 
to  give  in  return  for  your  kindness." 

The  oddly  matched  features  were  stern 
as  granite  as  he  went  on,  "My  mother's 
been  dead  a  long  time  now.  She's  just  an- 
other forgotten  episode  back  in  the  Meiji 
epoch.  My  father,  I  think,  still  says  pray- 
ers to  her  tablet.  It's  a  delicate  attention, 
isn't  it,  to  apologize  to  a  block  of  wood 
after  the  damage  is  done? 

"He's  an  intellectual  man,  my  father, 
and  he  belongs  to  what  in  France  they 
would  call  the  small  nobility.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Japanese  of  position  to  drop  his 
prejudice  and  go  in  for  money-making. 
The  old  nobility,  you  know,  used  to  regard 
merchants  as  something  lower  than  pawn- 
brokers. They  say  in  Japan  to-day  that 
our  last  gentleman  died  when  General  Nogi 
committed  seppuku,  which  you  inaccu- 
rately call  hara-kiri.  But  my  father  was 
very  radical  for  a  nobleman.  He  came  to 
Boston  nearly  forty  years  ago,  represent- 
ing the  silk  industry;  and  there  he  met  my 
mother. 

"In  Boston,  you  know,  they  are  very 
fair-minded  on  the  subject  of  race.  My 
father  became  popular,  and  he  met  this 
pretty  lady,  whose  parents  had  been  aboli- 
tionists; they  had  filled  her  with  romance 
about  the  dark-skinned  races.  The  mar- 
riage was  quite  a  natural  thing;  wasn't  it? 

"I  remember  my  mother  very  slightly, 
because  she  died  when  I  was  a  small  boy. 
I  have  an  impression  of  a  colorless,  sad 
woman  who  wore  her  Japanese  clothes — 
well,  you  know  how  Japanese  women  look 
when  they  try  to  dress  like  Americans! 
It  must  have  been  a  dog's  life.  She  seemed 
always  to  have  an  apologetic  look,  because 
it's  impossible  for  the  white  woman  to 
carry  chains  gracefully  as  the  Japanese 
women  do. 

"I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  my  father  is  a  bad  man.  He  merely 
lived  the  life  which  society  required  of  him. 
Had  he  taken  my  mother  with  him  to  din- 
ner parties  he  would  have  been  regarded  as 
insane.  Public  dinners  are  for  gentlemen 
and  for  women  hired  to  entertain  them. 
Here  in  America  you  would  not  invite 
ladies  to  a  prize  fight,  would  you?  It  was 
no  fault  of  my  father's  that  the  social  sys- 
tem demanded  that  his  wife  should  be  left 
at  home. 

"It  was  many  years  after  my  mother 
died  that  I  began  to  realize  just  what  had 
killed  her.  It  was  what  in  Tokio  they  call 
matrimonial  felicity  and  in  Boston  they 
call  neglect. 

"His  social  obligations  kept  him  away 
from  home  most  of  the  time.  As  ladies  of 
quality  were  not  allowed  to  appear  at 
large  public  dinners,  his  feminine  compan- 
ions were  naturally  of  the  geisha  class.  If 
my  mother  had  been  head  of  her  own 
household,  as  she  would  have  been  in  J 
America,  it  might  not  have  been  so  trying.  , 
But  there  was  always  my  honorable  grand- 
mother to  rule  the  place  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

"It  was  the  rod  of  iron  and  the  cord  of  j 
silk  that  killed  my  mother.   Through  the  \ 
thin  partitions  of  my  bedroom  I  used  to  ) 
hear  her  crying  in  the  night.   Once  I  slid 
away  the  panel  and  crept  in  to  her,  and  I 
heard  her  praying  to  a  Christian  God  that 
she  might  die  before  another  morning.  My 
grandmother  found  me  there  and  took  care 
of  me  after  that." 

"You  loved  your  mother  a  great  deal?" 
asked  Anna,  touched  and  terrified. 

"That,  too,  I  cannot  say.  I  loved  her 
dearly  as  a  child.  Then  as  a  boy  of  twenty, 
when  I  realized  what  I  was  and  renounced 
my  father,  I  harbored  a  certain  bitterness 
toward  her.  She  had  been  a  partner  in  the 
plot  to  make  me  what  I  am." 

His  lank  body  drooped  for  just  an  in- 
stant, then  he  straightened  up,  a  wild 
humor  in  his  eyes. 

"You  remember  the  song  of  the  soldiers, 
Am  I  a  Man  or  Am  I  a  Mouse?  Certainly 
I  am  a  bad  job  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
My  father  sent  me  to  the  university,  and  I 
became  addicted  to  the  fashionable  thing 
in  socialism.  The  Japanese  students  didn't 
understand  it,  but  they  delighted  in  aping 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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Measured  Light  Sells  Goods 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  trying  to  buy  or  sell  goods  without 
the  yard,  pound,  bushel,  quart  or  any  other  accurate  unit  of 
measurement !  It  seems  almost  impossible,  yet  merchants  have 
until  recently  been  compelled  to  make  one  of  their  most 
important  purchases — lighting — without  any  guide  except 
their  own  "judgment." 

Now  at  last  it  has  been  made  possible  to  buy  store  lighting  on 
known  standards.  The  Foot-Candle  Meter  (shown  below)  measures 
exactly  the  illumination  you  are  actually  getting — on  the  counter 
where  the  goods  are  examined  and  the  sales  are  made! 

It  measures  lighting  as  simply  as  a  thermometer  measures  heat. 
It  furnishes  a  basis  of  accurate  knowledge  from  which  can  be 
determined  the  proper  lighting  for  every  department,  allowing 
differences  for  basements  and  upper  floors,  light  goods  and  dark 
goods,  coarse  goods  like  kitchenware  as  against  goods  with 
intricate  patterns  like  jewelry  —  and  all  other  differences  for 
which  allowance  needs  to  be  made  in  order  to  secure  accurate, 
comfortable,  sales-helping  illumination. 

If  you  will  call  in  the  man  who  supplies  your  NATIONAL  MAZDA 
lamps,  he  will  arrange  to  take  foot-candle  readings  throughout 
your  store — without  obligation,  and  with  the  certainty  that  helpful 
results  will  follow! 

NATIONAL  LAMP  WORKS  of  General  Electric  Company 
40  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAZD 
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Three  ways  to  make  your 
hosiery  wear  longer  — 


WHEN  hosiery  wears  out  quicker 
than  it  should,  there  are  three 
reasons  for  it: 

First:  The  fabric  of  the  hosiery- 
has  been  weakened  in  the  process  of 
dyeing,  so  that  decay  has  started 
before  you  have  worn  the  hosiery 
at  all. 

Second:  The  reinforcings  at  points 
of  wear  are  not  strong  enough. 

Third:  The  hosiery  fits  your  feet 
too  tightly. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  to  get  maxi- 
mum wear  from  your  hosiery  and 
keep  its  cost  down,  the  following  three 
things  are  necessary: 

First:  It  must  be  dyed  by  a 


harmless  process  which  does  not 
affect  the  fabric.  The  Durham 
Hosiery  Mills  have  perfected  and  are 
using  such  a  process. 

Second:  The  reinforcings  at 
points  of  wear  must  be  stronger 
than  most  reinforcings  on  hosiery. 
All  Durable-DURHAM  stockings  and 
socks  have  this  extra  protection. 

Third:  The  feet  of  the  hosiery 
must  be  full  size.  There  is  no  skimp 
in  Durable-DURHAM  sizes. 

The  most  impressive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Durable-DURHAM  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest  selling 
brand  of  hosiery  in  the  world.  When 
you  wear  it  you  will  know  why. 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Offices:    88  Leonard  St.,  New  York 
Export  Agents:   Amory,  Browne  &  Co.,  New  York 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 
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the  white  man's  spirit  of  unrest.  We  plotted 
toy  revolutions  among  ourselves,  and  it  was 
well  that  I  joined  myself  to  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  because  my  mixture  of  blood  made 
me  a  despised  thing. 

"At  last  I  cut  away  from  my  father.  I 
have  what  you  call  a  yellow  streak,  and  it 
makes  me  hesitate  upon  decisions.  But  one 
night  when  I  was  a  little  drunker  than 
usual  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  renounced 
all  relationship  to  him.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried again,  and  had  two  sons  by  his  Japa- 
nese wife,  so  you  see  it  was  easy  enough  for 
him  to  agree  with  me. 

"And  so  my  travels  began,"  he  con- 
cluded with  a  twisted  smile.  "  I've  been  on 
the  road  to  Nowhere  ever  since.  Every- 
thing has  its  purpose  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Mine  is  to  serve  as  an  object  les- 
son." 

'You  should  think  more  of  yourself," 
said  Anna.  "You  have  a  fine  mind,  and  all 
it  needs  is  a  sense  of  direction." 

"  You  might  as  well  say  that  I  am  a  fine 
automobile,  and  all  I  need  is  a  new  engine. 
Do  you  know  what  Herbert  Spencer  said 
about  me,  possibly  before  I  was  born?  " 

"I  can't  imagine." 

"He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  white  man  living 
in  Japan  and  warned  him  against  the  inter- 
marriage of  whites  and  Japanese.  Hybrids 
he  said,  are  usually  inferior.  Nature  rebels 
against  bad  mixtures  of  breed  just  as  much 
in  the  human  species  as  in  the  case  of 
sheep  or  cattle.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
look  at  me." 

"So  you  have  decided  to  go  wandering 
again,"  she  mused  after  a  kindly  glance  at 
the  unsuccessful  experiment. 

"I  have  taken  passage  on  the  Shinyo 
Maru."  ' 

"When  does  it  leave?" 

"Next  week." 

"It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  see 
each  other  again,"  said  Anna  when  they 
were  shaking  hands. 

"We  shall  never  meet  again,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  am  returning  to  my  father's 
country  to  start  a  revolution  on  Christian 
principles.  Until  we  have  ceased  to  wor- 
ship the  Emperor — a  god  of  flesh — we  can 
never  hope  to  talk  on  equal  terms  with  the 
modern  world." 

"  Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  mod- 
ern world?"  she  asked. 

"No.  It  has  behaved  very  badly,  but  it 
has  a  hope."  The  prophetic  look  came 
back  into  his  long  face  as  he  said:  "If  it 
could  learn  of  Japan  as  Japan  has  learned 
of  it!" 

He  stood  there  squinting  his  flat  gray 
eyes  and  lingering  over  his  final  message. 

"I  have  said  too  much  about  the  faults 
of  Japan.  Let  the  Japanese  in  me  speak 
about  America.  If  you  had  studied  my  little 
half  brothers  instead  of  hating  them  you 
might  know  by  now  how  to  save  the  soil  of 
California.  Long  hours,  economical  lives, 
safe  investments — see  how  they  have  stud- 
ied Poor  Richard's  Almanac  while  American 
labor  has  been  joy-riding  between  radical 
meetings.  The  Japanese  is  not  afraid  to  be 
poor  a  few  years  in  order  to  be  prosperous 
a  long  time.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  do  not 
deserve  a  share  of  California,  but  you  can't 
deny  that  they  work  for  what  they  get." 

Henry  Johnson  held  out  his  hand,  and  all 
his  elfin  humor  had  returned. 

"What  a  wonderful  thrift-stamp  cam- 
paigner I  would  make!"  he  grinned,  and 
took  his  departure  toward  his  shabby 
destiny.      -  , 

XXXI 

THE  taxicab  which  was  to  bear  them  to 
the  ferry  was  late,  of  course,  and  the 
trip  down  Market  Street  was  embittered 
by  Susan  Skelley's  dark  predictions.  Of 
course  they'd  lose  the  boat,  she  pointed 
out,  and  again  they  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  tender  mercies  of  "thim  dirty  Chinees 
and  thim  winds  that  fair  tear  the  hair  off 
ye."  To  Susan  every  train  was  met  on  Fri- 
day the  thirteenth  and  every  railroad 
schedule  was  a  book  of  evil  tidings. 

At  the  foot  of  Market  Street  the  ferry 
clock  assured  them  that  it  was  a  quarter  to 
one,  and  they  had  time  to  spare;  but  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  Nan's  getting 
herself  lost  in  a  press  of  pedestrians  going  in 
exactly  the  wrong  direction.  Susan  effected 
a  rescue,  however,  and  two  burly  porters 
took  charge  of  the  family  luggage. 

Anna  had  seized  hold  of  Kipps— the  lat- 
ter loudly  protesting  that  he  was  too  old  to 
be  treated  like  a  baby— and  Susan  was  con- 
voying Nan  through  the  jumbled,  hurrying 
crowd,  when  Kipps  stopped  in  his  tracks, 
upsetting  an  Italian  laborer  and  his  mag- 
nificent blanket  roll. 


"You  see  not'ing  where  you  go?"  snarled 
the  hot-blooded  victim  of  Kipps'  perver- 
sity, and  Anna  was  formulating  an  apology 
when  her  attention  was  diverted  by  the 
boy's  ear-splitting  yell: 

"Hello,  Dune!  Here  we  are,  Dune !  Aw, 
hur-ee  up!" 

Dune  Leacy,  looking  like  a  traveling  mil- 
lionaire in  his  sport  coat  and  cap,  was 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  mob,  and 
as  he  came  up  he  winked  at  Kipps  and 
roared:  "Seems  to  me  you're  taking  pretty 
poor  care  of  your  mother,  sonny.  Here's  a 
hole  in  the  air.  Let  me  give  you  a  lift, 
Nannie.  There  you  are!" 

That  was  all  his  explanation.  Anna,  torn 
between  an  impulse  to  run  away  and  a  de- 
sire to  make  her  train,  found  herself  sub- 
mitting without  a  word  to  Dune  Leacy's 
uninvited  management.  In  all  the  hurly- 
burly  she  had  no  time  to  ask  how,  when  or 
why  he  had  come.  She  satisfied  herself 
with  the  sight  of  his  broad  shoulders,  upon 
which  Nan  rode  triumphant  through  the 
crowd.  What  a  picture  they  made — the 
big,  clean-looking  man  and  her  little  girl, 
whose  quiet  beauty  was  always  a  joy! 

He  set  his  decorous  burden  down  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  convenient 
benches  in  the  waiting  room  upstairs,  and 
all  that  time  his  face  was  a  puzzle. 

"Baggage  all  right,  Anna?"  he  asked  in 
his  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"I  don't  know — please  don't  bother 
about  it,"  she  begged  none  too  cordially. 

"Oh,  pshaw!"  he  exclaimed  in  his  usual 
self-disparagement. 

Whereupon  he  strode  among  the  throng 
and  was  gone  in  search  of  the  porters. 
Anna  was  given  little  time  to  delve  into  the 
enigma  of  his  presence  when  he  came  back 
smiling. 

"How  many  pieces  in  your  band 
wagon?"  he  asked  cheerfully. 

"  Eleven,"  Kipps  spoke  up  promptly. 

"All  right,"  he  sang  out;  "the  count's 
correct." 

His  eyes  kept  wandering  wistfully  over 
to  Anna,  but  he  seemed  to  find  no  respon- 
sive spark  there,  for  he  looked  more  serious 
when  he  asked:  "What  decided  you  to  go 
all  in  a  rush  like  this?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  we  were  in  a  rush," 
she  answered  coolly. 

"I've  been  scouring  the  town  for  you," 
he  grunted.  "I've  exhausted  all  the  reg- 
isters in  the  big  hotels  and  quizzed  every 
living  being  that  I  thought  would  know 
anything  about  you.  It  wasn't  till  this 
morning  that  I  got  a  trace." 

' '  Where  ? ' '  she  asked  in  the  same  guarded 
tone. 

"Baron  Tazumi,"  said  he,  and  his  voice 
betrayed  his  dislike. 

When  Susan  had  led  Kipps  and  Nan 
nearer  to  the  big  door  which  was  soon  to 
slide  open  she  unbent  sufficiently  to  ask: 
"Why  did  you  want  to  see  me  now?" 

"You  stole  away  from  Bly  without  a 
sign,"  he  muttered.  "I  found  the  house 
gutted  of  furniture  and  a  tribe  of  Japanese 
looking  it  over.  It  wasn't  right  to  me,  Anna. 
Why  don't  you  ever  tell  me  anything?" 

She  held  her  peace,  and  he  went  on: 
"Couldn't  you  at  least  have  let  me  know 
you  were  going  East  so  soon?" 

"I  might  have,"  she  agreed  noncom- 
mitally. 

"Anna,  you've  got  to  marry  me,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"What?"  she  asked  as  if  she  hadn't 
heard. 

"Marry  me,"  he  repeated  distinctly,  so 
distinctly  that  she  was  ashamed  and  looked 
away. 

"It's  too  late  to  talk  about  that,  Dune." 
"Why?" 

"There  are  a  great  many  reasons." 

"What  sort  of  reasons?" 

"I'm  going  East  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
I  intend  to  stay  there." 

"Have  you  got  your  tickets?" 

This  seemed  a  sordid  question  to  be 
thrown  into  his  song  of  despair. 

"Right  here  in  my  bag." 

"You  haven't  any  objection  to  my  see- 
ing them,  have  you?"  he  asked  in  a  tone 
which  savored  of  a  command. 

"Certainly  not." 

But  she  made  no  move  toward  her  bag. 

"There  have  been  two  or  three  schedule 
changes  this  week,"  he  explained,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "It  might  be  just  as  well  if  I 
looked  them  over." 

She  brought  out  a  Southern  Pacific  en- 
velope and  permitted  him  to  examine  the 
accordion-plaited  length  of  pasteboard  and 
the  brilliant  paper  coupons. 

"  I  thought  so ! "  he  grunted,  and  dropped 
the  envelope  in  his  pocket. 


"Anything  wrong  with  them,  Dune?" 
she  asked,  made  nervous  by  his  manner. 
"Wrong!" 

His  thick  eyebrows  gathered  to  a  frown 
as  he  asked  suddenly:  "At  least  you'll  per- 
mit me  to  see  you  to  the  train?" 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Dune,"  she  al- 
lowed. "  Please  tell  me  about  those  tickets." 

"I'll  have  to  straighten  that  business 
out,"  he  answered  gruffly.  "You  keep  the 
party  together  and  I'll  take  care  of  these 
things." 

An  instant  later  he  disappeared  down 
the  steep  stairway. 

He  had  asked  her  to  marry  him !  Reali- 
zation of  this  came  slowly  to  Anna's  numbed 
senses.  He  had  arrived  too  late  with  an 
avowal  which  a  few  weeks  ago  would  have 
meant  heaven  to  her.  What  had  occurred 
to  have  brought  him  so  suddenly  to  her  feet? 
Had  the  black-eyed  girl  from  Oroville  re- 
fused him  and  sent  him  out  into  the  world 
to  seek  what  consolation  he  could  find? 

Anna's  heart  was  still  bitter  with  the 
things  he  had  said  and  the  looks  he  had 
given  her  at  their  angry  parting.  Even  in 
her  rage  she  saw  his  shining  virtues,  but 
they  were  tainted  with  faults  she  could 
never  forgive.  And  he  had,  after  taking  a 
year  of  her  heart,  asked  her  to  marry  him ! 

Anna  was  wakened  from  her  reverie  by 
the  urgent  voice  of  Kipps: 

"  Moms,  they're  opening  the  door  to  the 
ferry!" 

Plainly  enough  Anna  could  see  the  great 
door  being  rolled  back  majestically  to  reveal 
a  wide  passage  through  which  travelers  were 
crowding  toward  the  one  o'clock  boat. 

".We'll  be  late!"  snarled  Susan  Skelley, 
taking  a  ghoulish  delight  in  the  evil  pre- 
diction. 

"What's  holding  us,  moms?"  Kipps  was 
saying,  but  Anna  stood  irresolute. 

"  Mr.  Leacy  has  taken  the  tickets  some- 
where to — oh,  there  he  comes!" 

A  fawn-colored  sporting  overcoat  could 
be  seen  among  the  throng.  But  as  it  came 
near  Anna  saw  that  it  encased  a  stout  gen- 
tleman of  Teutonic  cast. 

"We'll  miss  the  boat!"  she  lamented 
softly. 

"Of  coorse  we  will,"  agreed  Susan  almost 
cheerfully. 

"  Dune's  got  the  tickets,"  decided  Kipps. 
"and  he'll  make  good  all  right.  He  always 
does." 

The  boyish  faith  apparently  was  built  on 
sand.  The  crowd  had  passed  through  the 
broad  door  and  thinned  out  alarmingly 
when  Anna,  after  beseeching  her  little  party 
to  stay  together,  hurried  downstairs  to  find 
the  man  who  had  never  before  proved 
false  to  his  trust.  Another  crowd  had 
formed  in  the  waiting  room  below,  but  in 
all  its  varied  costuming  she  could  see  noth- 
ing which  resembled  Dune  Leacy's  vivid 
overcoat.  What  could  have  become  of  him? 

Panic  now  claimed  her  for  its  own.  The 
clock  had  just  jumped  its  larger  hand  an- 
other space  forward  to  point  a  minute  be- 
fore the  hour  of  one.  Anna  stood  irresolute, 
not  knowing  whether  to  take  her  family 
aboard  the  boat  or  to  wait  her  chances  here. 

Somewhere  a  voice  was  chanting  monoto- 
nously to  warn  the  world  that  all  should  be 
aboard.  Belated  passengers  were  going  at 
an  undignified  run  toward  the  open  door. 
Anna's  eyes  searched  helplessly  for  any 
trace  of  Dune  Leacy.  The  stragglers  passed 
in  review. 

At  last  two  roustabouts  on  the  lower 
level  began  sliding  the  big  door  back  upon 
its  lock.  The  minute  hand  had  jumped  to 
one  o'clock.  Out  in  the  ferry  slip  a  deep- 
throated  whistle  roared  farewell. 

Anna's  party  had  missed  the  train,  and  it 
was  Dune  Leacy's  fault! 

At  that  instant  she  caught  sight  of  him 
through  the  steel-wire  partition.  A  porter 
had  just  dumped  the  Bly  baggage  on  the 
flagstones,  and  Dune,  jauntily  puffing  a 
cigarette,  was  handing  a  dollar  bill  to  the 
obviously  pleased  menial.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  to  chat  with  the  man  and  ex- 
change a  joke  or  two.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  Dune  Leacy  had  not  a  worry  in  the 
world. 

He  came  leisurely  through  the  gate,  his 
every  movement  expressing  indifference  to 
the  passage  of  time.  An  indulgent  smile 
was  on  his  lips.  He  threw  away  his  cigarette 
and  removed  his  cap  with  a  gesture  which 
intimated  that  he  was  meeting  her  for  the 
first  time  that  day. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked 
rudely. 

"Looking  out  for  your  baggage,  Anna," 
he  replied  in  an  innocent  tone.  "  I've  got  it 
all  safe  for  you.  You  can  count  it." 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 


The 

BELMONT 

NEW  YORK 

One  of  the 
great 

Pershing  Square 

Hotels 

Under  the  Direction  of 
John  McE. Bowman  President 


OPPOSITE  GRAND  CENTRAL 
TERMINAL 

Hand  your  bag  to  the  Red  Cap 
and  say  "Belmont" 

JAMES  WOODS 
Vice-Pres.  &  Managing  Director 

Its  quiet,  conservative  luxury  makes  a 
universal  appeal.  It  has  always  been 
particularly  attractive  to  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  business, 
financial  and  professional  worlds. 

The  Belmont  is  famed  architecturally 
for  the  restfulness  and  beauty  of  its  in- 
terior, the  accessibility  of  its  public 
rooms  and  its  absolutely  fireproof  con- 
struction. 27  stories.  800  outside 
rooms.  Every  modern  comfort,  with 
the  concentrated  effort  of  expert  man- 
agement along  personal-service  lines, 
makes  The  Belmont  mean  Home  —  in 
New  York. 

As  with  the  other  Pershing  Square 
Hotels,  the  traveler  arriving  at  Grand 
Central  Terminal  goes  directly  to  The 
Belmont  without  taxicab  or  baggage 
transfer.  Close  to  theatres,  clubs, 
libraries,  music  and  art  exhibitions  and 
but  a  few  steps  from  Fifth  Avenue  — 
the  heart  of  the  fashionable  shopping 
district.  Surface  cars  and  elevated  at 
hand.  Direct  indoor  connection  by 
subway  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Other  Hotels  in  New  York 
under  Mr.  Bowman 's  direction  :  — 

The  Biltmore 

Adjoins  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 

HotelCommodoreG^%Zlt"" 

Grand  Central  Terminal 

"Get  off  the  Train  and  Turn  to  the  Left.'' 

Murray  Hill  Hotel  Jvu"%»\T 

A  Short  Block  from  the  Station 

The  Ansonia  ED^.pTH,"N£T 

Broadway  at  73rd  Street 

in  the  Riverside  residential  section 

PERSHING  SQUARE  HOTELS 

NEW  YORK 
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pTULBRANSEN 

m,  ■   ^        ^  {Pronounced  C,ul-HR  AN -sen)  1  ■  -V  • 

V^*  Player^Piano 


Leading  Pianists' 
Playing  Recorded  on 
Player-Rolls 

Play  the  classics  in  the  style  of 
famous  pianists  you  have  heard.  A 
scoreof  them  ha  ve  made  roll-records 
of  their  playing  for  you  to  play  on 
your  Gulbransen.  You  may  play 
them  as  the  artist  did,  or  modify 
them  with  yourown  interpretation. 
The  result  is  a  quality  of  music  and 
character  of  performance  that  only 
the  few  accomplished  pianists  can 
equal. 

With  the  Martin  Method  as 
taught  on  Gulbransen  Instruction 
Rolls  you  can  interpret  the  playing 
of  these  masters  with  most  satisfy- 
ing excellence. 


A 


IP, 


r 


Hundreds  of 
High  Class  Songs 
on  Player-Rolls 

Who  sings  in  your  family — 
Mother,  Father,  Daughter,  Son  ? 
Who  can  play  accompaniments  sat- 
isfactorily? Anybody,  if  you  have 
a  Gulbransen.  And  it  encourages  all 
to  sing,  to  love  music,  to  enjoy 
home,  to  have  friends  in.  Hundreds 
of  high  class  songs  for  all  occasions 
and  purposes  are  ready  for  you  in 
player-rolls,  words  on  the  roll.  You 
could  be  singing  your  favorites  to- 
night if  you  had  a  Gulbransen. 

Keep  Your  Gulbransen 
in  Good  Tune 
The  Gulbransen  responds  to  intelli- 
gent tuning.    It  is  more  enjoyable 
when  kept  in  tune.    It  is  too  fine  an 
instrument  to  neglect. 


i  G.  D.Co..  1920 


Meet  John  Martin — Master  of  the  Player- Piano 


(NOW  ON  RECITAL  TOUR) 


Y 


OU  will  find  him  a  plain,  unassuming  business  man.  Yet  how 
he  does  pull  your  heart  strings  with  his  music!  How  is  it 
that  a  man  without  musical  training  can  play  so  enchantingly  ? 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Martin  was  like  a  million  or  so  other 
business  men.  Successful,  overworked.  Finally  his  health  was 
impaired.  He  retired.  His  physician  advised  him  to  make  music 
his  recreation,  because  he  got  so  much  fun  out  of  his  player-piano. 

Business  Methods  Applied 
to  Learning  to  Play 

Like  a  good  businessman,  Mr.  Martin  was  not  content  to  do  anything  indifferently. 
He  must  play  better!   Slowly  he  developed  a  method  of  playing. 
There  was  none  to  be  bought  or  learned;  he  had  to  create  one.  And 
the  results  amazed  everyone.  Incidentally,  his  health  is  restored. 

It  was  on  a  Gulbransen  Player-Piano  that  Mr.  Martin  learned  to 
play  and  developed  his  method.  So  we  persuaded  him  to  devote  a  year 
to  concert  and  instruction  tours  for  us.  He  is  appearing  in  nearly 
200  citie  s,  under  the  auspices  of  the  (iulbransen  Dealer  in  each  city. 

At  these  Gulbransen  recitals,  critics  have  set  difficult  tasks  for  Mr. 
Martin  to  equal, selecting  compositions  supposed  to  show  the  "limita- 
tions "of  the  player-piano.  And  they  are  dumfounded  at  his  skill  and 
the  simple  method  behind  it.  You  should  hear  him. 


Learn  from  John  Martin 
His  Player- Piano  Method 

Mr.  Martin  not  only  explains  his  method  at  these  recitals,  and  plays 
for  your  enjoyment — he  shows  how  anybody  can  learn  to  play  as 
well  as  he,  with  the  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls  prepared  by  him. 

With  these  six  lessons,  covering  the  whole  art  of  player-piano 
interpretation,  it  is  easy  to  play  intelligently,  artistically,  and 
produce  every  effect  possible  in  hand  playing.  Mr.  Martin's 
Method — these  six  instruction  rolls — now  goes  with  every  Gul- 
bransen Player-Piano  without  charge. 

If  you  already  own  a  Gulbransen  or  some  other  player-piano,  you  may  secure  the 
entire  course  for  $15.00.  Ask  the  Gulbransen  Dealer  in  your  locality  about  these 
rolls  and  when  Mr.  Martin  will  appear.  You  can  locate  the  dealer's 
store  by  the  "  Baby  at  the  Pedals"  in  his  window.  Or  write  us. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models  all  playable  by  hand  or  by  roll,  are  sold  a 
the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight  and  war  ta 
paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the  factory,  now  includes  si 
instruction  rolls  (Martin  Method)  anil  our  authoritative  book  on  home  entcrtainin 
and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen. 

White  House  Model  $750  Country  Seat  Model  $660 

Suburban  Model  $5°5 

Gu  l.BRANSEN-JDlCKINSON  Co.,  3232  W.  Chic  ago  Ave. ,  Chicago 
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Indeed  he  indicated  the  extensive  pile 
jumbled  against  the  wire  partition. 

"I  see  you  have,"  she  agreed. 

"I've  been  engaging  perters  in  two  shifts 
to  look  out  for  it.  Watch  on,  watch  off." 

"What  for?"  she  asked  sharply. 

"Well,  you  see  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces.  I  often  wonder  why  people  need  so 
much  baggage." 

A  great  silence  had  fallen  over  the  sta- 
tion. There  were  no  more  passengers  to 
clamor  round  the  big  door.  The  newly  ar- 
rived crowd  had  settled  on  the  benches  to 
wait .  The  gate  was  tight  shut  on  all  chances 
of  making  the  one-o'clock  boat,  which  was 
to  meet  the  East-bound  train.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  Anna  could  see  Kipps  coming 
down  to  impart  the  news  she  already  knew 
too  well. 

"You've  made  us  miss  our  train!"  cried 
Anna. 

"I  thought  I  would,"  said  Dune,  and  his 
words  came  like  a  sigh. 

"  Dune  Leacy,  I  know  you're  not  stupid 
enough  to  make  a  mistake  like  this.  Just 
what  are  you  trying  to  do?" 

"  Oh,  didn't  you  know?  "  he  asked  with  a 
certain  childish  sweetness. 

"I  think  I  deserve  an  explanation." 

"Oh,  that's  easy  enough,"  he  smiled. 
"I'm  keeping  you  in  San  Francisco." 

Color  surged  in  Anna's  cheeks;  she 
couldn't  speak. 

"You've  got  to  give  me  a  chance  to  talk 
to  you,"  he  declared,  and  he  wore  the  look 
of  a  man  who  would  not  be  denied. 

XXXII 

JUST  what  happened  in  the  hours  di- 
rectly following  the  train-losing  episode 
neither  Kipps  nor  Susan  Skelley  could 
make  out.  Dune  Leacy's  stocks  went  down 
several  points  in  Kipps'  regard,  but  they 
could  suffer  such  a  depression  and  still  re- 
main above  par.  The  boy  had  the  feeling 
which  had  once  tortured  him  when  the 
New  York  Giants  fell  in  their  final  struggle 
for  the  pennant.  They  couldn't  be  great 
all  the  time,  and  they  would  come  up  better 
than  ever  upon  their  next  trial. 

Susan  Skelley  rode  silently  back  to 
the  Royalmere.  Dune's  behavior  merely 
strengthened  her  theory  that  all  Califor- 
nians  were  more  or  less  insane.  She  felt,  too, 
that  "thim  Chinees"  were  lurking  some- 
where behind  the  fiasco.  Worse  than  that, 
Susan  was  far  from  approving  her  mistress' 
behavior,  for  the  Blys  had  scarcely  finished 
their  luncheon  when  Anna  Bly,  quite  with- 
out explanation,  went  forth  to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  Dune  Leacy's  car! 

Anna,  true  to  her  appointment  to  talk 
it  out  with  Dune  Leacy,  was  almost  as 
much  at  sea  as  Kipps  and  Susan.  She 
stepped  into  the  he-man's  car  feeling  that 
she  should  have  been  very  angry,  which  she 
was  not.  He  had  tricked  her  shamelessly, 
to  be  sure;  but  he  carried  it  off  with  such  a 
high  hand  that  Anna,  seated  silently  beside 
his  busy  wheel,  had  scarce  passed  ten  city 
blocks  when  she  began  to  think  that  he  had 
done  nothing  more  than  exercise  his  just 
authority. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  mild  and 
sweet.  There  was  more  languor  in  the  air 
than  is  customary  in  a  city  where  trade 
winds  blow  to  stimulate  more  trade.  As  the 
car  rolled  merrily  up  the  Sutter  Street 
grade  Anna  could  see  San  Francisco's 
happy  polyglots — Japanese,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Greeks — gazing  dreamily  from  the 
windows  of  their  shops.  Little  girls  of 
every  nationality  but  American  played 
hop-scotch  on  the  sidewalks;  their  broth- 
ers risked  their  necks  on  scooters  and  bi- 
cycles coasting  down  the  steep  hills. 

The  man  and  woman  said  very  little 
during  that  westward  drive.  His  clear  gray 
eyes,  glued  on  the  road  ahead,  seemed  lost 
in  speculation.  She  wanted  to  ask  him 
what  he  was  thinking  about  to  bring  that 
softened  look  into  his  rugged  face. 

When  they  had  passed  the  cemetery  wall 
at  the  top  of  the  grade  he  turned.  At  Cali- 
fornia Street  they  turned  again  to  the  west. 
And  now  they  were  speeding  between  long 
rows  of  pretty  houses,  each  with  its  garage 
door  facing  on  the  street  to  make  it  look 
like  a  diminutive  fire  station.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  facade  with  prettily 
curtained  windows,  and  in  the  glimpse  she 
remembered  the  Korean  woman  who  had 
summoned  her  in  the  fear  that  all  Tazumi's 
household  might  be  slain.  She  wondered 
if  Miss  Kim  would  remain  all  her  little  life 
in  that  pretty  jail. 

The  road  sank  into  a  winding  boulevard 
between  handsome  houses  which  clung  like 
fish  hawks'  nests  on  the  cliffs  above  the  sea. 


The  Pacific!  How  graciously  it  feathered 
its  tide  against  purple  rocks  upon  which  the 
sun,  already  filmed  by  low-lying  fog,  dis- 
played its  broad  benevolence. 

The  shaggy  hills  of  the  Presidio  lay  be- 
fore them,  rich  and  rugged  like  one  of  old 
Leonardo's  splendid  backgrounds.  The 
steep  promontory  was  a  tumbled  mass  of 
wind-blown  cypress,  of  brown  shrubs  and 
of  silvery  wild  grass  which  rippled  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sea  below.  Hills  that  in  spring 
had  been  glorious  with  blue  iris  and  yellow 
lupine  were  now  the  color  of  softly  bur- 
nished metal — old  gold,  old  silver,  old  cop- 
per. Up  the  tortuous  road  they  wound, 
up  between  wind-twisted  trees  and  shrubs. 

At  the  very  summit,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  road  seems  to  hang  like  a  wind- 
blown streamer  above  the  racing  waves, 
Dune  Leacy  stopped  his  car  and  said, 
"  There's  a  place  up  there  where  we  can  be 
.out  of  the  wind." 

She  followed  submissively  until  he  had 
found  a  hollow  sweet  with  grasses  a  few 
yards  above  the  road.  From  that  quiet 
vantage  the  eye  could  look  far  out  to  sea 
along  the  sparkling  procession,  hurrying 
forever  toward  the  sunset.  Above  their 
heads  the  ugly  snout  of  a  great  gun  pointed 
across  the  Pacific.  Out  of  the  mist  a  grace- 
ful steamer,  black  of  hull  and  white  of 
superstructure,  was  cleaving  the  waves 
toward  the  Golden  Gate.  On  her  smoke- 
stacks the  insignia  of  a  Japanese  line  could 
be  discerned. 

Anna  sat  for  a  long  time,  wondering  if 
Dune  would  ever  speak,  and  if  so  what  his 
first  words  woud  be. 

"Anna,"  he  said  at  last,  "do  you  really 
want  to  go  away  from  all  this?" 

"It  isn't  what  I  want,"  she  answered 
without  looking  at  him.  "My  life  hasn't 
been  guided  by  that." 

"Do  you  think  it  was  honest  to  go  with- 
out telling  me?" 

"Honest?"  She  looked  at  him  now,  and 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  motive  of  his  ques- 
tion as  she  added,  "What  you  did  at  the 
station  wasn't  exactly  puritanical,  I 
should  say." 

"  Perhaps  not."  He  looked  out  to  sea  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking  that  point  over.  "  I'm 
a  business  man,  Anna,  and  when  it's  a 
matter  of  collecting  a  bill  I  take  the  best 
practical  means." 

She  turned  in  amazement  to  encounter 
that  same  odd  look. 

"I  suppose  you've  forgotten,  Anna,  how 
much  you  owe  me,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"Far  from  it,"  she  replied.  "I  owe  you  a 
great  many  favors.  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I've  forgotten  them.  If  you  want  a 
brokerage  for  your  share  in  saving  my 
crop  " 

"Holy  snakes!"  he  bellowed.  "I've  for- 
gotten all  about  that!  You  owe  me  a  lot 
more  than  that,  Anna!" 

"If  you're  a  business  man,"  she  said, 
"why  not  be  more  specific?" 

"Do  you  remember  a  bet  we  once 
made?" 

Anna  had  not  forgotten,  but  she  must  be 
reminded. 

"You  remember,"  he  persisted,  "that  I 
bet  you  would  agree  with  me  about  the 
Japanese?  The  terms,  as  I  recall  them, 
were  a  carload  of  asparagus  against  " 

"How  do  you  know  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  Japanese?"  she  temporized. 

"Do  you  still  think  they're  a  maligned 
and  persecuted  race?" 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Do  you  still  think  they're  a  blessing  to 
the  state  of  California?"  he  asked  insist- 
ently. She  remained  silent,  her  eyes  on 
the  light  buoy  far  below. 

"Because  if  you  do,"  he  urged,  "you'd 
better  give  me  your  address  so  that  I  can 
have  the  grass  shipped  to  you." 

"I  don't  want  asparagus— as  much  as 
that,"  she  whispered. 

In  an  instant  the  winner  was  collecting 
his  bet.  He  took  a  long  time  to  it,  and — to 
be  candid — he  collected  usuriously,  for 
Anna,  as  we  must  recall,  had  staked  one 
kiss — no  more — against  Dune  Leacy's  vege- 
tables. 

But  now  the  hour  had  struck,  and  Anna 
Bly  clung  to  the  man  she  had  wanted  with- 
out admitting  her  want. 

"I've  loved  you  so!"  he  kept  repeating. 

"Dune,  my  dear  boy,  why  didn't  you 
ever  tell  me  this  before?" 

The  question  brought  him  back  to  earth 
long  enough  to  give  her  a  puzzled  look  as  he 
asked,  "Haven't  I?" 

"Dune,  dear,  there  were  a  hundred  times 
when  I  could  have  cried  on  your  shoulder 
and  begged  you  to  take  me  away ! " 

"Is  that  so?" 


"Come  on  in! 

The  Kobe  is  Fine!" 


PROPER  PROTECTION 
UNAPPROACHED  FOR  BEAUTY 

(Base 

PLUSH 


SANFORD  MILLS,  SANFORD,  ME. 

WHEN  motor  cars  ceased 
to  be  luxuries  and  became 
utilities,  motorists  insisted  upon 
personal  comfort.  Hence  the 
top,  the  wind'shield  and  the 
motor  robe! 

Chase  Plush  Robes  are  different. 
They  are  made  like  the  coats  of 
hair  on  Arctic  animals  —  cold 
winds  are  deflected — comfort 
is  assured. 

You  and  your  friends  may 
guard  against  the  chilling 
winds,  and  possibly  serious 
illness,  by  using  cozy,  dura' 
ble,  beautifully  different 
Chase  Plush  Robes — the 
vogue  of  today. 

Chase  Plush  Robes,  fa- 
mous since  1867,  are  sold 
by  the  leading  stores. 
Ask  for  them! 


L.C.CHASE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 


BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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All  Wool 
SUITS 

for  Boys 


Suaran  teed     Ceath  en  zed 


Double  Wear 
at  Single  Price 

HERE'S  one  big  item  of  the 
family  budget  cut  right  in 
half — your  boys'  clothing  bill. 
Jack  O'Leather  does  it. 

Made  with  reinforcements  of 
fine,washable  leather  at  the  hard 
wear  spots — seat,  knees,  elbows 
and  pockets — Jack  O'Leather 
can  stand  twice  as  much  wear 
as  the  usual  all-wool  suit.  Con' 
sequently  there  are  just  half  as 
many  suits  to  be  bought. 

And  these  smart,  well-tailored 
suits  keep  their  lines  splendidly 
— no  sagging  or  bulging  here. 
The  style  lines  are  stitched  in 
to  stay. 

Less  patching,  fewer  suits, 
more  wear  and  better  looks.  All 
this  because  of  the  exclusive  Jack 
O'Leather  feature — leather  rein- 
forcements— our  patented  idea. 

The  Jack  O'Leather  store  in 
your  town  is  now  featuring  the 
new  fall  and  winter  suits  for 
boys  of  6  to  1 8  years. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Write  us  for  a  free  sample  of  the 
leather  that  lines  the  seat,  knees,  el- 
bowsand  pocketsof  JackO'Leather 
Suits  (see  diagrams  below).  This 
sample  will  show  you  just  what  we 
mean  by  "  sof  t,  pliable,  real  leather." 
It's  like  a  piece  of  chamois.  Drop 
a  post  card  to  our  address  today. 


J.J.  PRE  13  &CO. 
630-638  Broadway 
.y\cw  Yorf{  City 


He  stared  at  her,  quite  apparently  as- 
tounded at  this  piece  of  news. 

"I  haven't  any  parlor  tricks,  Anna,"  he 
said  at  last.  "I'm  a  blundering  jackass 
when  it  comes  to  saying  the  things  a  man 
ought  to  say  to  a  lady.  But  I  thought  you 
understood.  Somehow  or  other  I  was  con- 
ceited enough  to  think  we'd  settled  some- 
thing between  us." 

Her  hand  went  over  to  his,  because  his 
look  had  become  sad  as  his  eyes  followed 
the  sparkling  procession  of  waves. 

"You've  never  told  me,  Dune,"  she  whis- 
pered. "What's  been  the  trouble?" 

"I've  been  pretty  close  to  the  rocks  my- 
self, Anna." 

"Dune!" 

He  pulled  his  cap  over  his  ears  and 
clapped  a  palm  down  on  his  knee  as  he 
always  did  before  an  argument. 

"I'm  a  business  man,  Anna — a  business 
man  and  an  engineer.  I  don't  suppose  you 
know  what  I've  been  up  against  down 
there  on  the  island.  All  the  time  I  was 
hanging  round  your  farm  the  worry  was 
driving  me  distracted." 

"Poor  Dune!"  she  said,  and  stroked  his 
capable  hand,  wondering  what  could  have 
kept  him  aloof  so  long. 

"Every  time  I  came  over  to  Bly  I  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  you.  Then  the  hard 
fact  would  show  up  and  come  between  you 
and  me.  I  realized  how  things  stood.  It 
would  have  been  a  crime  to  have  asked  you 
to  marry  a  bankrupt." 

"Why,  Dune,  you  are  celebrated  all  over 
the  state  as  the  most  progressive  farmer  on 
the  delta!" 

"That's  it.  I  got  proud  and  haughty 
about  my  reputation,  and  wanted  to  own 
the  earth.  I  bought  out  nine  hundred  acres 
of  pear  orchard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  I've  mortgaged  my  crop  three  years 
now  to  hang  on.  , 

"  It  would  have  been  an  easy  deal  to  swing 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  labor — that's  what's 
been  gouging  me  blind.  This  year  I  saw 
myself  going  under  and  under.  Then  luck 
struck  again." 

"You  got  your  money  back  on  crops?" 
she  asked. 

"No,  real  estate.  Do  you  remember  the 
time  I  took  a  trip  to  Mr.  Bowen's  place  in 
Oroville?" 

How  well  Anna  remembered  it!  In  her 
heart  she  was  resolved  never  to  let  him 
know  how  jealous  she  had  been,  but  she 
allowed  herself  to  inquire:  "You  mean  the 
time  you  went  to  see  the  father  of  that  girl 
with  the  black  eyes?" 

"The  girl  with  the  black  eyes?  Oh,  yes," 
he  acknowledged,  dismissing  Miss  Bowen 
forever.  "Anyhow,  I  got  rid  of  half  my 
pear  orchards  at  double  their  original  price. 
Bowen  and  I  closed  last  week.  I'd  hardly 
got  his  check  in  my  pocket  before  I  streaked 
it  to  see  you." 

"You  wouldn't  have  sold  to  the  Jap- 
anese, would  you?"  she  questioned,  look- 
ing guiltily  into  his  eyes. 

"No,  dear  girl." 

"And  you  still  blame  me  for  the  way — 
the  way  I  took  a  bribe  from  the  Mikado, 
as  you'd  say?"  . 

"I  was  a  fool  to  be  cross  with  you  about 
that.  But  when  I  met  you  that  morning 
my  hopes  were  higher  than  the  moon.  All 
the  way  down  from  Oroville  I  was  work- 
ing on  a  plan  to  take  your  place  over  and 
make  it  pay. 

"We  could  have  stuck  it  out  together, 
Anna.  But  I  see  the  fix  you  were  in. 
How  could  you  have  understood  the  game 
as  I  did?" 


He  paused  as  though  the  question  had 
suggested  the  one  that  followed. 

"Say,  Anna,  what  was  Tazumi's  share 
in  that  transaction?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  was  directly  responsible 
for  getting  me  out  of  Bly,"  said  Anna. 
"I — I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  the  other 
day.  He's  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  K.  Sato,  you  know." 

"That's  the  general  opinion,"  admitted 
Dune.  "But  don't  hold  that  against  him. 
Titled  men  of  every  race  use  obscure  family 
names  for  business." 

"I  wanted  to  see  Sato  about  the  preacher 
at  Bly.  So  I  wrote  a  letter  to  K.  Sato,  and 
who  should  call  but  Baron  Tazumi." 

"One  of  these  unofficial  official  calls. 
What  did  he  say?" 

"Dune,  I  have  detested  Tazumi  for  a 
long  time.  I've  never  told  you  this — how 
could  I?  But  Tazumi  wanted  me  to  marry 
him,  and  once — once — oh,  Dune!" 

She  hid  her  frightened  eyes  against  his 
shoulder  and  heard  him  say,  "You  almost 
gave  in,  didn't  you,  Anna?" 

"God  must  have  saved  me  from  it,"  she 
replied.  "A  Korean  woman  told  me  enough 
to  open  my  eyes.  I  hoped  never  to  see  him 
again.  But  after  I  had  talked  with  him  the 
other  day  I  didn't  know  what  to  think. 
We  discussed  his  religion  and  mine.  He 
didn't  try  to  be  smooth  or  elusive  or  diplo- 
matic. I  don't  believe  anybody  could  have 
been  more  candid." 

"What  did  he  say?"  repeated  Dune 
Leacy. 

"He  said  he  was  sorry  about  the  trouble 
on  my  farm,  and  that  he  would  have  made 
things  easier  for  me  if  I  had  told  him.  He 
said  that  all  the  Bly  region  had  to  be 
Japanese;  that  my  farm  was  a  keystone  to 
an  arch  of  land  that  had  to  be  held  solidly 
together.  He  said  that  the  Japanese  were 
moving  in  America,  just  as  they  were  mov- 
ing in  Manchuria  and  Siberia,  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  land  that  was  to  make  them  a 
great  people  upon  earth.  He  said  that  he, 
as  Tazumi,  was  merely  an  agent  in  the 
hands  of  a  divine  power. 

"Dune,"  went  on  Anna,  "you  should 
have  been  there  to  feel  as  I  did  about 
Tazumi.  It  didn't  seem  to  be  the  talk  of  a 
small  man  clattering  off  a  lot  of  propaganda 
he  had  learned  by  heart.  He  hasn't  any  of 
our  standards,  either  moral  or  social.  But 
according  to  his  own  standards  he's  a  very 
noble  gentleman.  It's  not  money  for  him- 
self or  power  for  himself  that  he  wants. 
He's  giving  his  life  for  an  ideal  just  as  surely 
as  the  little  Awagas  are  doing  the  same  thing 
in  their  shabby  church  at  Bly." 

"What  did  he  say  when  you  asked  him 
to  save  the  Awagas?" 

"He  said  he'd  use  all  his  influence  to  help 
them,"  replied  Anna.  "And,  Dune,  do  you 
know,  I  think  he'll  keep  his  word?" 

Leacy  sat,  his  hands  clasped  across  his 
knees,  and  indulged  himself  in  reflection. 

"I  often  think,"  he  concluded,  "that 
Tazumi's  a  pretty  big  man." 

They  were  sitting  close  together  in  the 
cup  of  a  high  hill,  the  deep  Pacific  swelling 
below  like  an  enchanted  arch  between 
Orient  and  Occident. 

"Dune,"  said  Anna  out  of  the  silence, 
"I  lived  with  Alec  over  eight  years.  We 
must  have  been  very  close  together." 

"Eight  years  is  a  long  time,"  he  replied. 

"And  yet — I  hope  it  isn't  wrong  for  me 
to  ask  it.  But  why  is  it  that  I  feel  this  way 
toward  you,  Dune?  I'm  almost  thirty. 
I've  lived  a  lifetime  already,  and  loved 
another  man  as  much  as  I  thought  I  could 
love  anybody.  Why  is  it  I  have  the  feeling 


of  something  new  and  wonderful  in  the 
world?  How  am  I  able  to  love  you  more 
than  anybody— anybody  I  have  ever 
known?"  Tears  filled  her  eyes;  her  voice 
was  very  low. 

"It's  because  we're  grown  up,  Anna,"  her 
lover  said.  "You've  got  to  know  life  to 
know  love." 

Gazing  over  the  sparkling  waters,  Anna 
wondered  if  Zudie,  soon  to  be  happy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  knew  what  life  is. 
The  wind  was  dying  with  the  afternoon,  and 
a  splendid  peace  had  settled  over  the 
Presidio  hills. 

A  hot  edge  of  the  sun  had  already  cut  its 
way  into  the  thin  line  of  violet  mist  lying 
across  the  westward  ocean. 

"Isn't  it  strange?"  said  Anna  dreamily. 
"When  the  sun  is  setting  in  America  it  is 
just  rising  in  Japan." 

"That's  a  beautiful  idea,"  muttered  Dune 
Leacy.  "There's  something  terrible  about 
it  too." 

XXXIII 

ANNA  did  go  East  after  all,  but  it  was 
l  on  her  wedding  trip.  When  they  came 
back  to  take  up  their  home  in  the  colonial 
house  on  the  island  the  rainy  season  had 
set  in;  but  the  showers  were  intermittent, 
and  California  newspapers  were  already 
lamenting  the  shortage. 

During  one  of  the  bright  weeks  between 
rains  Dune  and  Anna  drove  along  the  con- 
crete road  through  the  twisted  streets  of 
Bly.  The  change  in  the  town  was  not 
obvious  at  first;  it  required  careful  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  all  the  signs  on  the  stores 
were  now  in  Japanese.  A  fat  Japanese, 
plainly  the  proprietor,  stood  blinking  on  the 
steps  of  the  grocery  which  had  so  recently 
held  the  defiant  sign  of  Henry  Ward.  Anna 
wondered  just  what  riotous  scenes  had  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Ward's  capitulation. 

Dune  Leacy  slowed  down  in  front  of  the 
Japanese  Methodist  Church.  A  little 
woman  in  a  prim  tailor-made  suit  had 
just  come  out  of  the  door  and  was  walking 
mincingly  round  the  corner.  She  did  not 
recognize  Anna,  who  gave  a  thankful  sigh 
at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Awaga,  still  holding  her 
own. 

"Want  to  go  in?"  asked  the  bridegroom 
of  his  bride. 

"No,  dear.  But  you  see  that  Tazumi 
kept  his  word." 

"If  he'd  been  working  for  a  white  man 
I  wonder  if  he'd  have  kept  it  as  well," 
suggested  Dune. 

"Hush,  hush,  Jap  hater!"  cautioned  the 
bride,  giving  her  he-man  an  affectionate 
slap  on  the  elbow. 

As  they  were  passing  what  had  once  been 
the  Bly  property  Dune  slowed  up  again. 
Plowing  between  rows  of  naked  trees,  they 
saw  Mr.  Shimba,  Esq. 

He  seemed  to  have  grown  a  little  stouter; 
and  as  he  recognized  his  former  half  sharer 
he  removed  his  battered  straw  hat  and 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  How  nice  for  you ! "  he  cooed  and  hissed 
several  times.  "Everything  deliciously 
O.K.  inside  this  ranch." 

"And  how  is  Mrs.  Shimba?"  asked 
Anna,  curious  to  know  how  that  venture 
had  turned  out. 

"Ah,  you  look  see  how  nice!" 

Shimba  waved  a  horny  hand  toward  a 
little  dumpy  figure,  bending  laboriously 
over  a  hoe.  Beside  the  woman  stood  a 
perambulator  from  whose  depths  a  feeble 
wail  proclaimed  that  heaven  had  smiled 
very  promptly  upon  the  house  of  Shimba. 

(the  end) 
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This  Ray -0- Lite  Tlasher 
Gives  Light  Where  and  When 
You  Need  it  Most 


ON  these  dark  evenings  you  value  your 
French  Ray-O-Lite  Flasher.  Press 
the  switch  and  you  have  a  flood  of 
brilliant,  penetrating  light  that  you  can  point 
in  any  direction.  And,  Mister  Ray-O-Lite' s 
red  figure  is  your  guarantee  that  your 
Flasher  can  be  depended  on  to  promptly 
obey  your  every  order. 

French  Ray-O-Lite  Flashers  have  ad- 
vantages not  usually  found  in  flashlights. 
They  are  strong  and  substantial,  to  resist 
rough  handling.  The  lens,  lamp  and  re- 
flector give  light  of  greatest  penetration,  and 
are  superior  to  petty  mishaps.  The  switch 
is  right  where  you  need  it — at  your  finger's 
end.  It  locks  itself  when  "off"  to  prevent 
waste  of  battery. 

In  popular  sizes  and  styles  as  you  may 
prefer.  All  give  sure  light — all  are  branded 
with  Mister  Ray-O-Lite  in  red. 

French  Ray-O-Lite  Batteries  are  pack- 
age electricity.  They  give  more  light  for  a 
longer  time,  because  this  long  life  is  built 
into  them.  There  is  a  size  for  every  flash- 
light case. 

Be  sure  Mister  Ray-O-Lite  guides  your 
purchase.  You'll  find  French  Ray-O-Lite 
Flashers  and  Batteries  at  all  good  dealers'. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.,   Madison,  Wis. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  DALLAS  MINNEAPOLIS  ATLANTA 
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TOE  AND  HEEL 


^Their  fine  texture,  snug 
brilliant  lustre  and  marvelous 
durability  have  made  them  famous 
the  world  over. 

Something  to  be  thankful  for 
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(Continued  from  Page  21 ) 


"All  the  same  it's  a  comedown  for  a 
gentleman  like  you,"  she  added. 

The  door  opened.  Neither  of  them  per- 
ceived it.  Pansy  stood  on  the  threshold. 
In  her  hand  she  carried  a  blue  hat. 

"Nothing  that  brings  me  nearer  to  you 
can  be  a  comedown,"  said  Antony  with  a 
splendid  and  impassioned  air. 

Pansy  shut  the  door  and  went  away.  She 
carried  with  her  the  blue  hat  and  an  un- 
commonly vivid  impression  of  Antony's 
splendid  and  impassioned  air. 

Poppy  paused,  gazing  at  him  with  shin- 
ing eyes.  For  the  while  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten Mr.  Bracket  and  the  lure  of  Bootle. 
Then  she  said:  "I've  never  known  anyone 
talk  like  you,  Mr.  Hambleton  —  only  in 
novelettes  and  books — the  heroes,  you 
know.  I  didn't  suppose  they  did.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  the  way  they  talk  in  the 
highest  circles." 

"I'm  hanged  if  it  is!"  cried  Antony, 
falling  to  a  sudden  naturalness  at  the  amaz- 
ing suggestion.  "You  wait  till  you  hear 
my  Uncle  Egbert  talk!  He's  coming  to 
tea  this  afternoon." 

"Goodness!  Is  Lord  Branksome  your 
uncle?"  cried  Poppy  in  immense  surprise 
as  Antony  made  a  gigantic  leap  in  her 
estimation.  "Fancy  Mr.  Bracket's  never 
telling  me  that !  If  only  pa  knew ! " 

"Doesn't  he?"  said  Antony,  surprised 
in  his  turn  as  it  flashed  on  him  that  he  had 
failed  to  use  a  great  advantage  in  his 
matrimonial  enterprise. 

"No,  and  he  mustn't  be  told  either.  It 
would  take  all  the  romanticness  out  of  it." 

"Um!  Do  you  think  it's  quite 
fair  to  him  not  to  tell  him?"  said 
Antony  doubtfully. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Poppy 
with  decision.  "And  after  all  you 
never  know  how  pa  will  take  any- 
thing." 

"  Then  perhaps  we'd  better  keep 
it  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  him 
after  we're  married,"  said  Antony, 
readily  accepting  her  guidance  in 
the  matter. 

"  Married?  How  you  do  go  on, 
Mr.  Hambleton!"  she  cried. 

The  door  opened.  Anderson 
came  in  quickly.  Antony  was  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  Poppy.  He 
began:  "Oh,  here  you  are,  sir. 
I'm  afraid  " 

He  stopped  short  as  Antony, 
turning  to  him,  disclosed  Poppy. 

"It's  all  right,  Anderson.  Miss 
Briggs  knows  who  I  am.  Fire 
away,"  said  Antony. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  no  getting 
out  of  His  Lordship's  seeing  you, 
sir.  Mr.  Briggs  has  given  orders 
that  both  you  and  Symons  are  to 
wait  at  tea,"  said  Anderson. 

"  That's  a  nuisance !  Uncle  Eg- 
bert is  such  a  fool!"  said  Antony, 
frowning. 

"He'll  never  recognize  you  in 
those  clothes,"  said  Poppy  confi- 
dently. 

"He  might.  Fools  always  show 
a  little  intelligence  when  you  don't 
want  them  to.  And  if  he  does  he'll 
blurt  it  out  to  a  dead  certainty. 
He  goes  about  the  world  burning 
to  inquire  after  his  confounded 
five  hundred,"  said  Antony. 

"If  he  does  there'll  be  no  hold- 
ing pa.  At  present  you're  just  like 
a  red  rag  to  a  bull  to  him.  What 
a  scene  there'll  be!  And  what 
Lady  Branksome  will  think  I  can't 
imagine!"  cried  Poppy  in  a  lively 
consternation. 

"I've  never  known  Aunt  Clem- 
entine to  think  anything  at  all, 
so  there's  no  need  to  worry  about 
that,"  said  Antony  more  cheer- 
fully. 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed," 
said  Anderson  sententiously.  "If 
we  know  that  a  sudden  emergency 
is  likely  to  be  sprung  on  us,  sir, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it.  We 
can  think  out  ways." 

"The  only  way  I  can  think  of 
is  to  throttle  your  excited  papa 
before  his  astonished  guests,"  said 
Antony  to  Poppy  cheerfully. 

"No.  you  mustn't  lay  a  hand 
on  pa,"  said  Poppy  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  recognizes  the  excel- 
lence of  the  method  but  cannot 
approve  its  use. 


"Your  word  is  law  to  me,"  said  Antony 
with  a  splendid  air. 

A  curious  scuffling  noise  drew  their  eyes 
to  the  window.  There  entered  Mr.  Briggs, 
his  right  hand  gripping  Priscilla's  right  arm, 
his  left  hand  gripping  the  waistband  of  his 
trousers.  Priscilla's  hat  was  crooked  on 
her  head,  but  her  mien  was  unruffled.  She 
appeared  rather  interested  than  excited. 
Mr.  Briggs'  face  rivaled  the  reddest  cara- 
pace of  any  lobster  ever  boiled,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  sticking  out  of  his  head  in  the 
true  lobstrous  fashion. 

Antony  made  one  step  toward  Mr. 
Briggs,  and— Poppy  or  no  Poppy — would 
then  and  there  have  laid  a  hand,  and  a 
violent  hand,  on  him  had  not  Anderson 
caught  his  arm  and  stayed  him. 

"Steady,  sir!  Leave  it  to  me,"  he  said 
sharply. 

"I've  caught  'er!"  said  Mr.  Briggs  in  a 
voice  of  breathless  triumph. 

He  loosed  Priscilla,  who  calmly  shook  out 
her  skirt,  straightened  her  hat,  patted  her 
hair,  turned  to  him  and  observed  quietly: 
"You  red-faced  old  pig!" 

"Who's  this  little  girl?  What's  she  been 
doing,  pa?"  said  Poppy  sharply. 

"Trespassin' — in  the 'ome  wood — walkin' 
about  as  bold  as  brass.  I  caught  sight  of 
'er  from  me  bedroom  winder,  an'  I'd  just 
taken  orf  me  trousies,  an'  I  pulls  them  on 
agin— drippin'  as  they  was— an'  I  run  like 
an  'are,  I  did.  I  didn't  stop  to  fasten  me 
braces — I  'adn't  time — an'  I  caught  'er!" 
said  Mr.  Briggs,  panting  like  a  starting 
locomotive. 


Priscilla  rubbed  her  right  arm  gently,  and 
said  coldly:  "And  why  shouldn't  I  walk 
about  the  home  wood,  you  red-faced  old 
Pig?" 

"The  magistrates— will  tell  you— why," 
panted  Mr.  Briggs. 

"I  walked  about  it  whenever  I  wanted 
to  last  time  I  stayed  at  Branksome." 

"And  this  time  you'll  be  prosecuted — 
for  trespassin',"  panted  Mr.  Briggs,  and 
with  unaffected  simplicity  he  began  to 
attach  his  suspenders  to  his  trousers. 

Anderson  stepped  forward  and  said 
coldly:  "I'm  afraid,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse  my 
saying  so,  that  you've  gone  and  put  your 
foot  in  it  badly.  This  young  lady  is  the 
favorite  niece  of  His  Lordship  and  related 
to  half  the  chief  people  in  the  county." 

Mr.  Briggs  ceased  completing  his  toilet, 
turned  and  gazed  at  him  somewhat  blankly. 
"  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  he  said  sharply. 
"  Miss  Priscilla  is  a  niece  of  His  Lordship 
and  related  to  half  the  chief  people  in  the 
county,"  said  Anderson  yet  more  distinctly. 

The  fierce  triumph  faded  from  Mr.  Briggs' 
face,  and  he  said  in  a  tone  of  great  uneasi- 
ness: "She  is,  is  she?" 

He  looked  at  Priscilla,  and  a  sudden 
dread  dawned  in  his  eyes.  They  began  to 
retire  a  little  into  their  sockets.  Priscilla 
was  looking  at  Anderson.  The  sight  of  him 
in  Mr.  Briggs'  drawing-room  was  a  great 
surprise;  his  statement  that  she  was  Lord 
Branksome's  favorite  niece  an  even 
greater,  though  it  was  possible  that  she 
would  assume  that  position  if  ever  Lord 
Branksome  made  her  acquaintance. 

"She  is,  sir.  And  nothing  puts  up  the 
county's  back  like  anyone's  meddling  with 
one  of  themselves.  And  Miss  Priscilla  is  a 
general  favorite,"  said  Anderson  in  incisive 
tones. 
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"  'Ow  was  I  to  know  that?  'Ow  was  I  to 
know  who  she  was?  The  moment  I  catches 
'old  of  'er  I  arsks  'er  for  'er  name  an'  ad- 
dress, an'  the  young  'uss— the  young  lady, 
I  mean  — ups  an'  tells  me  to  go  'ome  and 
wash  me  face  an'  put  it  in  a  paper  bag," 
said  Mr.  Briggs  in  an  injured  tone. 

"Yes,  sir.  She  would,  sir.  She's  a  very 
high-spirited  young  lady.  The  aristocracy 
are  like  that,"  said  Anderson. 

"An'  orl  I  done  was  to  make  'er  come 
along  er  me  ter  The  Towers  till  she  give  me 
'er  name  an'  address,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  in 
a  rising  whine  as  his  sense  of  injury  grew 
keener. 

"  You  had  no  business  to  lay  a  finger  on 
her,  sir,"  said  Anderson  severely. 

"Why  not?  I'm  a  landed  proprietor, 
ain't  I?"  said  Mr.  Briggs  with  some  heat. 

"Yes,  sir.  But  these  high-handed  ways 
are  all  very  well  in  Bootle— with  factory 
girls  and  such  people.  But  they  won't  do 
with  the  aristocracy,  sir.  They  really 
won't.  You'll  be  years  living  down  this 
business,  sir — years.  Even  His  Lordship's 
influence,  supposing  he  could  be  induced  to 
exercise  it— which  I  very  much  doubt — 
would  be  of  very  little  use  in  a  case  like 
this,"  said  Anderson  in  tones  of  the  coldest 
severity. 

"Uncle  Egbert  will  be  furious,"  said 
Priscilla  with  a  confidence  for  which  her 
ignorance  of  her  noble  relative's  disposition 
gave  her  very  slight  grounds. 

"If  you  will  go  and  behave  like  a  bull  in 
a  china  shop,  pa,  it's  only  what  you've  got 
to  expect,"  said  Poppy  with  filial  clear- 
sightedness. 

Mr.  Briggs  had  fairly  wilted.  He  looked 
like  a  lobster  which  has  made  a  stay  of 
several  days  on  a  third-rate  fishmonger's 
marble  slab.    But  he  recovered  enough  of 
his  manliness  to  observe  to  his 
daughter:  "  Oh,  shut  your  head ! " 

Then  he  looked  helplessly  round 
the  room,  and  said  bitterly:  "This 
is  wot  comes  of  not  knowin'  the 
ropes.  'Ere,  Anderson."  He  moved 
across  the  room  to  the  door  and 
stopped.  Anderson  came  to  him. 
"You  gotter  get  me  outer  this," 
he  said  in  a  low,  confidential,  im- 
ploring tone.  "I  can't  'ave  the 
show  bust  up  for  a  trifle  like  this 
arter  orl  the  brass  I've  spent  on 
it.  Wot's  to  be  done?" 

Anderson's  eyes  suddenly 
shone,  but  he  said  solemnly:  "It's 
no  trifle,  sir — believe  me."  Then 
assuming  an  expression  of  pro- 
found reflection,  he  added:  "I 
think  I  might  be  able  to  persuade 
the  young  lady  to  let  the  matter 
drop — to  say  nothing  to  her  peo- 
ple about  it  in  fact — for  something 
in  the  way  of  a — a  trinket — a 
necklace,  say — yes,  a  pearl  neck- 
lace— not  an  expensive  one,  of 
course,  sir — a  hundred  guineas 
should  buy  the  very  thing." 

"A  hundred  guineas!"  cried 
Mr.  Briggs  so  shrilly  that  it  was 
fortunate  that  Priscilla  was  busily 
engaged  in  receiving  amiably  Pop- 
py's apologies.  "Not  me!  Why, 
I've  smacked  an  imperent  'ussy's 
face,  an'  smacked  it  'ard.in  Bootle, 
for  saying  a  damn  sight  less  than 
what  that  young  limb  said  to  me 
about  washin'  me  face — an'  ten 
shillin's  was  every  penny  it  cost 
me!" 

Anderson  drew  himself  up  very 
stiffly,  and  said  coldly:  "Very 
good,  sir.  This  isn't  Bootle.  But, 
of  course,  it's  for  you  to  say,  sir." 

"I  wish  it  was  Bootle ! "  said  Mr. 
Briggs  fiercely.  Then  the  fight 
went  out  of  him,  and  he  added 
with  a  groan:  "Oh,  square  'er, 
damn  it!   Square 'er!" 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Anderson 
without  elation. 

Anderson  went  up  to  Priscilla 
with  the  grave  and  important  air 
of  a  plenipotentiary  to  find  her  re- 
garding Antony,  who  was  frown- 
ing at  her,  with  her  mouth  a  trifle 
open  and  lending  but  an  inatten- 
tive ear  to  the  excuses  Poppy  was 
making  for  her  impetuous  sire. 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  said  An- 
derson, "  Mr.  Briggs  wishes  me  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  acted 
so  hastily  in  his  ignorance  of  who 
you  were." 
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I  ve  More  Heat 
C 


Make  your  house  warmer,  yet  fire  the  fur- 
nace less. 

You  can  do  this  if  you  use  Carey  Asbestair  on  your 
V    present  furnace  pipes. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  proved  that  the  ordi- 
nary asbestos  paper  on  furnace  pipes  allows  a  large 
amount  of  the  heat  to  escape  into  the  cellar  instead  of 
going  up  into  the  rooms  where  you  need  it. 

Carey  Asbestair  will  stop  the  waste  of  heat  in  the 
cellar  and  pay  for  itself  the  first  year.  It  lasts  as  long 
as  the  pipes,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one  even  when 
the  fire  is  going. 

See  your  furnace  dealer.    If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 
Dale  Ave.,  Lockland  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Headquarters  for  the  building  and  insulating  products  of 

ASPHALT  ASBESTOS  MAGNESIA 

A  Roof  for  Every  Building 


Gel  this  Free 
Bo okle I* 


ASBESTAIR 

P !  PE^SOV ERINO 

For  Hot  Air  Furnaces 


"Ul, 


TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL 

It  gives  all  the  facts  about 
t  fit  coal  saving  and  the  appli- 
cation of  t  his  wonderful  insu- 
lation, and  other  ways  of 
saving  coal.    No  obligation. 

Name 

Street 

CV/v 

"I  should  think  he  did  act  hastily!"  said 
Priscilla,  observing  that  though  Ander- 
son's face  was  grave  his  eyes  were  dancing 
with  a  mischievous  glee. 

"And  he  suggests  that  I  should  discuss 
the  question  of  compensation  with  you  over 
some  tea  and  cakes  in  the  morning  room  in 
a  friendly  way.  The  chef's  cakes  are  excel- 
lent, miss— better  than  any  you  can  get  in 
a  London  shop,"  said  Anderson;  and 
Priscilla  fancied  that,  had  his  respect  for 
her  permitted,  he  would  have  winked  at 
her. 

Priscilla's  haughty  air  of  a  grievously 
offended  young  lady  of  good  family  van- 
ished wholly;  and  moving  toward  the  door, 
she  said  in  the  friendliest  tones:  "All 
right,  Anderson.  Tea  sounds  very  nice — 
and  so  does  compensation . "  She  paused  on 
her  way  to  the  door  and  said  in  an  un- 
commonly incisive  tone  to  Mr.  Briggs,  who 
had  stepped  gloomily  aside  to  let  her  pass: 
"All  the  same,  cakes  or  no  cakes,  I'll  bite 
you  next  time — so  there!  I  would  have 
done  it  this  time,  only  I  never 'thought  of  it." 

"There  won't  be  any  next  time,"  said 
Mr.  Briggs  bitterly. 

"There  better  hadn't  be,"  said  Priscilla 
darkly. 

Anderson  opened  the  door,  she  went 
through  it,  and  he  followed  her. 

In  the  hall  she  said  to  Anderson :  "I  say, 
don't  you  let  Antony  get  at  me.  If  he  does 
I  shall  get  into  trouble  about  telling  that 
red-faced  old  pig  to  go  home  and  wash  his 
face  and  put  it  in  a  paper  bag." 

"Very  good,  miss.  Come  in  here,"  said 
Anderson,  and  he  ushered  her  into  the  red 
morning  room. 

It  was  of  a  redness  to  wake  in  anyone 
who  used  it  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morning 
a  combative  spirit  of  a  fierceness  to  last  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  pictures  were  of 
Oriental  scenes,  chosen  for  their  redness, 
and  Mr.  Briggs  had  had  the  happy  idea  of 
getting  masterpieces  with  plenty  of  blood 
in  them  to  match  the  coloring  of  the  room. 
In  one  there  were  two  decapitated  corpses; 
in  another  three;  in  a  third  Salome  held  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  bloody 
charger;  in  a  fourth  Judith  held  a  dripping 
blade  just  withdrawn  from  Holofernes' 
bleeding  breast.  Every  figure  that  could 
bleed  freely  was  bleeding  freely.  It  was 
indeed  a  room  to  begin  the  day  in. 

"Golly,  but  these  are  pictures!"  said 
Priscilla  in  a  tone  of  hushed  but  profound 
admiration  as  she  looked  round  the  walls. 

"  They're  a  trifle  too  bizarre  for  my  taste, 
but  I  thought  you'd  like  them,  miss,"  said 
Anderson  in  a  pleased  voice. 

"I  do,"  said  Priscilla,  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  words  came  from  her  heart. 

While  she  studied  the  masterpieces  with 
a  loving  eye  which  missed  none  of  their 
more  thrilling  details  he  rang  the  bell  and 
ordered  Symons,  who  answered  it,  to  bring 
tea  and  the  four  kinds  of  cakes  in  which 
from  their  appearance  he  judged  that  the 
chef  most  excelled. 

Symons  went,  and  Priscilla  said:  "I 
could  spend  hours  looking  at  these  pic- 
tures." 

"There's  no  need  for  you  to  hurry  away, 
miss,"  said  Anderson,  and  he  plunged  into 
the  matter  of  the  pearl  necklace. 


WHEN  the  door  closed  behind  Priscilla 
and  Anderson,  Poppy  said  in  filial 
tones:  "Well,  I  hope  you're  satisfied  now, 
pa."  Mr.  Briggs  did  not  look  satisfied,  and 
he  did  not  say  that  he  was  satisfied.  He 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets 
and  with  hunched  shoulders  walked  toward 
the  window. 

"Perhaps  it'll  be  a  lesson  to  you  not  to  go 
dragging  young  ladies  about,"  Poppy  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Briggs  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  a 
lesson  to  him;  he  did  not  say  that  it  would 
not.  He  said  "Ow,  shut  it!"  and  went 
through  the  window. 

Poppy  turned  to  An  tonyandsaid :  "Some- 
times pa  is  really  too  aggravating.  He  was 
always  getting  into  trouble  in  Bootle,  even 
when  he  was  in  quite  a  small  way  of  busi- 
ness, because  he  would  act  as  if  the  whole 
place  belonged  to  him;  and  now  he's  acting 
just  the  same  in  the  country.  I  always  say 
it's  his  Irish  blood." 

For  all  his  approved  hardihood,  Antony 
quivered.  But  he  said  in  soothing  tones: 
Probably  he  feels  that  it  does  belong  to 
him.  If  I  know  anything  of  my  Uncle 
Egbert  he's  let  The  Towers  to  him  at  a 
thundering  big  rent." 

"Ah,  well,  pa  can  afford  to  pay  it,"  said 
Poppy  calmly.  She  paused,  and  added: 
"If  His  Lordship  does  let  out  that  it's  you 


at  tea  it  doesn't  look  as  if  you'd  be  long  at 
The  Towers." 

"It  doesn't,"  said  Antony,  "so  I  haven't 
any  time  to  lose.  They  interrupted  us  just 
as  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  I  find  it 
utterly  impossible  to  go  on  living  without 
you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hambleton,  you're  joking!" 
cried  Poppy. 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life. 
It's  absolutely  impossible.  You  don't  know 
what  I've  gone  through  during  the  last 
fortnight  while  I  was  waiting  for  my 
whiskers  to  grow.  It  has  been  a  hell  on 
earth,"  said  Antony  in  fervid  accents. 

"Has  it  now?"  said  Poppy,  flushing  as 
her  eyes  began  to  shine  with  pleasure. 

"Absolutely ! "  said  Antony  with  passion- 
ate conviction.  "And  now  that  I've  seen 
you  again  it  will  be  ten  times  worse — 
hopeless— intolerable.  I  realize  that  it 
can't  go  on.  If  it  does  I  shall  go  mad." 

"Oh,  no,  not  mad!"  cried  Poppy. 

"I  shall!  You're  one  of  those  women — 
those  siren  women — who  madden  men — 
absolutely,"  cried  Antony,  and  he  made 
two  quick  steps  toward  her,  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

She  struggled  to  escape,  but  with  no 
great  vigor.  She  was  not  of  an  upbringing 
or  class  which  attaches  great  importance 
to  kisses.   He  kissed  her  again. 

"We  must  get  out  of  this.  You  must 
run  away  with  me,"  he  said,  and  kissed 
her  again. 

"How  you  do  carry  one  off  one's  feet!" 
cried  Poppy. 

"That's  all  right.  I'm  going  to  carry 
you  away  with  me  this  very  night ! " 

"B-b-but  that's  eloping,  and  nobody 
elopes  nowadays,"  objected  Poppy. 

"Don't  they?  There  are  more  elope- 
ments nowadays  than  ever  there  were. 
There  are  more  people  to  elope — and  we're 
two  of  them,"  cried  Antony,  and  he  kissed 
her. 

"Fancy  me  eloping!"  said  Poppy. 

"Say  you'll  come,"  said  Antony  tenderly. 

The  big  front  door  bell  of  The  Towers 
clanged  loudly. 

"That's  Lord  and  Lady  Branksome.  I 
must  go  and  tidy  myself.  Loose  me!" 
cried  Poppy,  struggling  in  earnest  to  get 
free. 

"Say  you'll  come!"  cried  Antony,  hold- 
ing her  tighter. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hambleton,  I  don't  know  what 
to  say ! "  she  murmured. 

"Say  'Yes,  Tony,'"  he  said  softly,  kiss- 
ing her  again. 

"Yes,  Tony,"  she  said  faintly. 

He  kissed  her  and  said:  "Right,  dear 
angel!  Meet  me  on  the  south  veranda — 
whether  I'm  recognized  or  not — at  half 
past  nine,  and  we'll  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train  to  town.  It's  quite  all  right.  I've 
got  a  special  license.  We'll  rouse  up  a 
parson  and  get  married  as  soon  as  we  get 
there.  He  kissed  her  again,  added  "At 
half  past  nine  on  the  south  veranda,"  and 
loosed  her. 

She  ran  through  the  window,  crying  over 
her  shoulder  "Oh,  you  do  carry  one  off 
one's  feet!"  and  vanished. 

Antony  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  mur- 
mured: "And  that's  that,  as  Shakspere  so 
often  remarked.  She  is  a  dear,  though." 

Then  he  straightened  his  tie  and  moved 
majestically  toward  the  door.  It  opened  in 
his  face  to  admit  Lord  and  Lady  Brank- 
some. 

"I'll  tell  Mr.  Briggs  that  you're  here, 
M'Lord,"  said  Anderson,  who  had  ushered 
them  into  the  room,  and  he  made  room  for 
Antony  to  pass  him. 

Antony  slipped  behind  Lord  Branksome's 
back  unnoticed,  and  Anderson  shut  the 
door.  Lord  and  Lady  Branksome  stood 
stock-still,  staring  round  the  room,  a  little 
dazzled  by  its  blasting  blue. 

Then  Lord  Branksome  said  in  a  tone  in 
which  admiration  and  wonder  were  neatly 
blended:  "Hang  it  all,  that  low  ruffian  has 
brightened  up  this  dingy  old  room!  It 
always  used  to  give  me  the  blues." 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome, 
sitting  down  on  the  nearest  couch  and 
assuming  a  very  stiff,  upright  attitude. 

She  was  a  tall,  square  woman,  with  pale- 
blue  eyes,  pale-fair  hair  and  pale-pink  lips. 
She  wore  an  expression  of  the  most  amiable 
insipidity,  and  was  dressed  in  an  elaborate 
frock  and  hat  of  a  pale  blue  which  gave  that 
insipidity  its  full  value. 

"No  half  measures  about  it,"  Lord 
Branksome  continued  in  a  tone  of  warm 
approval.  "New  carpet,  new  wall  paper, 
new  curtains,  the  furniture  recovered  and 
regilded— and  new  pictures." 

(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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Bonded  for  20  and  10  Years 
Nashville  Believes  in  Bonded  Roofs— 

NASHVILLE,  Tennessee,  '  'The  Athens  of  the  South"— the  home 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Sam  Houston  and  James  K.  Polk  —  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  is  a  leader  in  building  construction  and 
civic  advance. 

And  most  of  the  city's  prominent  new  buildings — a  few  of  which  are  pic- 
tured here — are  covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs.  For  the  property- 
owners  and  architects  of  Nashville,  like  those  in  all  other  thriving  American 
cities,  are  strong  believers  in  these  famous  roofs  backed  with  a  Surety  Bond. 


Baptist  Sunday  School  Board  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Arch.:  Hart  &  Gardner,  Nashville,  Tenn, 
Gen'l  Cont.:  Selden-Break  Co., St.  Louis, Mo.  Roofer: 
Uncle  Hiram  Roofing  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 

The  Barrett  Company  is  the  only  Com- 
pany that  has  enough  confidence  in  its  roof 
to  put  back  of  it  a  Surety  Bond.  In  fact,  no 
other  concern  will  guarantee  a  roof  for  so  long 
a  period,  much  less  furnish  a  Surety  Bond. 

The  Surety  Bond  is  offered  on  all  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  of  fifty  squares  or  more 
in  all  cities  of  25,000,  or  over,  and  in  smaller 
places  where  our  Inspection  Service  is  avail- 
able. It  is  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore,  and 
exempts  the  owner  from  all  maintenance 
expense  for  the  life  of  the  Bond. 

Our  only  stipulations  are  that  The  Barrett 
Specification,  revised  April  15, 1920,  shall  be 
strictly  followed  and  that  the  roofing  con- 
tractor shall  be  approved  by  us  and  his  work 
subject  to  our  inspection. 


These  roofs  take  the  base  rate  of  insurance 
and  cost  less  per  year  of  service  than  any 
other  type  of  "permanent"  roof. 

Important  Notice 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA" 
20-Year  Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most 
permanent  roof-covering  it  is  possible  to 
construct,  and  while  we  bond  it  for  twenty 
years  only,  we  can  point  to  many  roofs  of 
this  type  that  have  been  in  service  over  forty 
years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Arch.:  Concrete  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago, 
III,  Gen  I  Cont.:  Foy-Proctor  Company,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Roofer:  C.  C.  Mclnturff,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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(Continued  from  Page  70) 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

Lord  Branksome  walked  round  the  room 
ooking  at  the  pictures.  He  stopped  dead 
>efore  the  picture  of  the  sheep.  ' 

"  I  say,  look  at  these  sheep !  That's  what 
[  call  a  picture ! "  he  said  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur  and  in  a  tone  of  genuine  enthu- 
siasm. 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

"  I  never  saw  such  intelligent  sheep ! "  he 
cried  with  swelling  enthusiasm.  "I'm 
hanged  if  you  couldn't  teach  them  tricks — 
to  sit  up  and  beg  and  that  kind  of  thing!" 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

Of  a  sudden  Lord  Branksome's  face  dark- 
ened. He  snatched  at  his  watch,  tore  it 
from  his  pocket,  glanced  at  the  dial  and 
cried:  "Here!  I  say!  Where  is  the  low 
ruffian?  Why  isn't  he  here?  What's  he 
keepin'  me  waitin'  for?  When  I  agreed  to 
take  him  up  on  condition  he  took  The 
Towers  I  didn't  bargain  for  this  kind  of 
thing.  Impudence,  I  call  it— impudence!" 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

"What  is  he  doin'?"  cried  Lord  Brank- 
some on  a  shriller  note  of  exasperation. 

"I  don't  know,  Egbert,"  said  Lady 
Branksome. 

"Of  course  you  don't!  You  never  do!" 
cried  Lord  Branksome  with  a  bitterness 
born  of  forty  years'  experience. 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

"I  say  no!"  roared  Lord  Branksome 
with  the  most  violent  ferocity. 

"No,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

The  door  opened, .  and  Mr.  Briggs  en- 
tered, beaming,  in  a  tweed  suit  on  which, 
had  there  not  been  too  many  black  and 
grayish  yellow  squares,  friends  accompany- 
ing him  on  a  railway  journey  could  have 
played  chess  with  fair-sized  chessmen. 

"Ah,  here  you  are,  are  you?"  said  Lord 
Branksome  in  a  tone  of  cold  menace,  scowl- 
ing horribly  at  him. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  cheerily, 
beaming  unabashed,  as  he  seized  the  heated 
peer's  unresponsive  hand  and  wrung  it 
warmly.  "  'Ow  do  you  do?  An'  this  is  your 
good  lady.  Very  pleased  to  make  Your 
Ladyship's  acquaintance."  And  he  wrung 
Lady  Branksome's  hand  with  no  less 
warmth. 

"You  didn't  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  to 
make  it,"  said  Lord  Branksome  in  a  tone 
of  icy  rebuke,  and  feeling  cold  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  he  wiped  away  a  little 
foam  from  them. 

"Better  late  than  never,"  said  Mr.  Briggs 
cheerily.  "Toggin'  myself  out,  you  know. 
Must  be  O.  K.  to  entertain  the  aristocracy. 
This  is  a  proud  day  for  yours  trooly,  an'  I 
don't  mind  admittin'  it — entertainin'  the 
'ighest  in  the  county  in  me  own  drorin'- 
room." 

"Oh,  come!  It's  not  exactly  yours. 
You're  only  rentin'  it  from  me,  don't  you 
know,"  said  Lord  Branksome  captiously. 

He  was  determined  to  take  exception  to 
anything  his  tenant  might  say. 

Mr.  Briggs'  eyes  sparkled;  the  smile 
vanished  from  his  face;  he  became  the 
hard,  red  man  of  business;  fixed  the  cooling 
peer  with  boring  eyes,  and  said  with  iron 
firmness:  "For  seven,  fourteen  or  twenty- 
one  years;  an'  whichever  I  fixes  on,  it's 
mine  for  that  period,  in  a  manner  of 
speakin'." 

"  Oh,  in  a  manner  of  speakin' ! "  said  Lord 
Branksome  more  than  a  little  contemptu- 
ously. Then,  appeased,  he  waved  his  hand 
at  the  picture  of  the  sheep  and  said  in  an 
imperious  tone:  "I  like  that  picture." 

Mr.  Briggs'  face  relaxed  into  a  gratified 
smile,  and  he  said  in  a  tone  of  high  delight: 
"It's  my  favorite  picture,  too,  Branksome. 
We're  birds  of  a  feather,  we  are." 

Lord  Branksome's  mouth  shut  with  a 
click;  then  he  said  with  icy  dignity:  "I 
think  it's  extremely  improbable." 

"We  are,  though — in  a  manner  of 
speakin',"  said  Mr.  Briggs  with  hearty 
conviction. 

"Oh,  in  a  manner  of  speakin' ! "  said  Lord 
Branksome,  again  contemptuously. 

The  door  opened  and  Poppy  entered, 
followed  by  Mr.  Albert  Bracket  in  a  morn- 
ing coat,  gray  trousers  and  patent-leather 
boots  of  an  engaging  yellow.  He  had  pro- 
cured them  since  he  had  fled  from  An- 
tony's guidance.  Poppy's  color  was  high; 
and  for  all  that  she  was  supported  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Bracket,  she  looked  flus- 
tered . 

"This  is  my  daughter  Poppy.  This  is 
Lord  Branksome  an'  'is  good  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Briggs. 

Poppy  bobbed  at  Lord  Branksome  the 
awkward  little  curtsy  in  use  in  the  British 
primary  schools,  shook  hands  with  him, 
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and  said  "How  do  you  do,  Your  Lord- 
ship?" remembered  that  she  ought  to  have 
shaken  hands  with  Lady  Branksome  first, 
said  "Sorry,  I  was  forgetting,"  shook 
hands  with  her,  said  "How  do  you  do, 
Your  Ladyship?"  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
at  having  got  it  over,  and  stood  panting 
slightly,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  hide 
one  of  her  pretty  little  feet  behind  the  other. 

"Albert  Bracket,  a  young  friend  of  ourn 
from  Bootle,"  said  Mr.  Briggs. 

Mr.  Albert  Bracket  came  forward,  ele- 
gant, assured,  shook  hands  with  Lady 
Branksome,  and  said  "How  do  you  do? 
Very  pleased  to  meet  you,  Lady  Brank- 
some," shook  hands  with  Lord  Branksome, 
and  said  "How  do  you  do?  Very  pleased 
to  meet  you,  Lord  Branksome." 

His  voice  sounded  more  than  ever  as  if 
it  had  been  recently  greased  with  careful 
thoroughness. 

"Albert  Bracket's  one  of  our  risin'  young 
men,  'e  is,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  solemnly. 
"  One  of  these  days  'e'll  be  mayor  of  Bootle, 
'e  will.  You  mark  my  words." 

Lord  Branksome  looked  Mr.  Bracket  up  ' 
and  down.  Then  his  eyes  fell  to  his  yellow 
boots  and  stayed  there,  glued. 

The  entry  of  Symons  bearing  a  large 
silver  tray  laden  with  tea  things,  followed 
by  Antony  bearing  a  large  silver  tray  laden 
with  cakes  and  bread  and  butter,  followed 
by  Anderson,  caused  a  shifting  of  the  group 
which  removed  the  yellow  boots  behind  the 
couch  on  which  Lady  Branksome  was  sit- 
ting and  relieved  Lord  Branksome's  strain- 
ing eyes. 

He  found  his  tongue  again,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  lovingly  on  Poppy's  pretty  face 
he  murmured  over  his  shoulder  to  Lady 
Branksome,  "An  uncommonly  attractive 
young  person,  Clementine." 

"Yes,  Egbert,"  said  Lady  Branksome. 

The  group  rearranged  itself.  Mr.  Briggs 
sat  down  on  the  couch  beside  Lady  Brank- 
some and  engaged  her  in  conversation,  to 
which  he  contributed  everything  but  the 
monosyllables,  about  The  Towers  and  the 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Bracket  stood  behind 
the  couch  recovering  from  the  strain  of  his 
elegant  entry,  and  envied  his  distinguished 
fellow  townsman  his  ease  and  his  loquacity. 
Lord  Branksome  drew  a  chair  beside  that 
on  which  Poppy  had  sunk  and  set  about 
making  himself  agreeable  while  he  gazed 
languishingly  into  her  eyes.  Anderson 
poured  out  the  tea.  Symons  and  Antony 
made  ready  to  hand  round  the  teacups,  the 
cream  and  the  sugar. 

Then  Lord  Branksome's  voice  rose  in  the 
words:  "We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  such 
a  charming  neighbor.  It  will  brighten  up 
the  whole  neighborhood,  and  it  wants 
brightening  up  badly.  The  standard  of 
beauty  round  Branksome  is  low — deplor- 
ably low." 

"What's  that?  "  said  Mr.  Briggs  sharply, 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  once  more  the 
hard,  red  man  of  business.  ".Low  is  it? 
Then  I've  bin  done  in  the  eye.  Your  agents 
told  me  that  The  Towers  stood  in  some  er 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  England." 

"So  they  do,"  said  Lord  Branksome.  "I 
wasn't  talking  about  the  scenery.  I  was 
talkin'  about  the  young  ladies." 

"Oh,  the  gals,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  in  a  tone 
of  relief,  and  he  dropped  back  on  to  the 
couch.  "Norty!  Norty!  But  I've  got  an 
eye  for  a  pretty  gal  meself,  Branksome.  So 
it  is  birds  of  a  feather  after  all." 

"It's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Lord 
Branksome  icily,  and  he  turned  again  to 
Poppy. 

"Well,  orl  I  can  say  is,  it  looks  uncom- 
monly like  it,  don't  it,  Albert?"  said  Mr. 
Briggs  equably. 

"There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at 
the  ladies,  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
coldly,  even  austerely. 

"Pa  takes  a  lot  of  looking  after,  Your 
Lordship,"  said  Poppy  in  a  confidential 
tone  to  Lord  Branksome. 

The  conversation  had  fallen  into  lines 
she  knew. 

"Does  he  indeed?"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some in  a  tone  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

"Yes,  ma  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  him," 
said  Poppy. 

"  Did  she  indeed?"  said  Lord  Branksome 
in  the  same  tone. 

"Look  here,  miss,  don't  you  tell  tales  out 
of  school!"  said  Mr.  Briggs  sharply. 

Antony  and  Symons  came  forward  with 
cups  of  tea,  and  cream  and  sugar  on  smaller 
silver  trays.  Symons  held  his  tray  down  in 
front  of  Lady  Branksome,  Antony  his  in 
front  of  Poppy. 

Lord  Branksome  looked  at  him  care- 
lessly. Then  his  face  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, and  he  said  "God  bless  my  soul!" 
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"Hush,  Your  Lordship!"  said  Poppy, 
who  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  recognition. 

"Eh?  What?  "  said  Lord  Branksome,  re- 
covering himself  on  the  instant  like  the 
man  of  the  world  he  was,  and  he  added: 
"Oh,  it's  like  that,  is  it?  I  see— I  see!" 

He  chuckled  softly,  and  took  a  cup  of  tea 
from  the  tray.  Fortune  had  set  three  tea- 
cups on  his  tray,  two  on  that  of  Symons. 
Antony  carried  the  tray  round  the  couch 
to  Mr.  Bracket. 

Mr.  Bracket  poured  some  cream  into  the 
teacup,  said  in  the  lofty  tone  he  used  to 
menials,  "No  sugar,  thanks,"  looked  at 
Antony,  knew  him,  opened  his  mouth  and 
let  his  cup  and  saucer  fall  with  a  clatter. 

"Nah,  clumsy!  That's  a  nice  thing  for 
the.  noo  carpit!"  said  Mr.  Briggs  with 
ready  irritation. 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Bracket!  Accidents 
will  happen!"  cried  Poppy,  quick  to  come 
to  his  defense. 

"Sorry,"  said  Mr.  Bracket,  and  his  mind 
whirled. 

His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  he  looked 
like  a  boiling  owl. 

Antony  picked  up  the  cup  and  saucer 
and  moved  majestically  to  the  table  to  get 
the  cup  refilled.  Mr.  Bracket  stared  at  his 
back,  then  moved  up  and  down  behind  the 
couch  to  get  views  of  his  face  from  different 
angles.  Only  Poppy  observed  his  jerky 
movements. 

Mr.  Briggs  seized  on  the  break  in  their 
talk  caused  by  the  accident  to  make  the 
conversation  general. 

"  Arter  all,  Branksome,  wot's  the  odds  as 
long  as  you're  'appy,"  he  said  in  the  accents 
of  a  philosopher.  "Why  shouldn't  we  'ave 
an  eye  for  a  pretty  gal?  Boys  will  be  boys, 
and  me  an'  you  don't  feel  arf  as  old  as  we 
look,  do  we?" 

"Suppose  you  speak  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Briggs,"  said  Lord  Branksome  tartly. 

"I  am,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  unruffled.  "All 
the  same  I'll  lay  fairish  odds  as  you've  give 
your  good  lady  lots  o'  trouble.  'Asn't  'e, 
Your  Ladyship?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  Lady  Brank- 
some. 

Mr.  Briggs  slapped  his  thigh  and  laughed 
high  and  shrill. 

"I  knew  it ! "  he  cried.  "I  knew  it  as  soon 
as  ever  I  clapped  eyes  on  you,  Branksome! 
I  said  to  myself:  'A  fair  knock-out  with  the 
gals,  'e's  bin!  A  fair  knock-out!'" 

Lord  Branksome  ground  his  teeth,  his 
eyes  gleamed  and  his  nostrils  dilated.  He 
could  have  felled  Mr.  Briggs  like  an  ox. 

But  this  was  a  drawing-room.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  in  a  rather 
breathless,  sarcastic  voice:  "I  suppose 
we're  to  consider  this  kind  of  conversation 
as  the — er — the — er — proper  kind  of  thing 
for  a  young  lady  to  listen  to." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  about  Poppy,"  said 
Mr.  Briggs  carelessly.  "There's  no  non- 
sense about  Poppy.  She  takes  arter  me. 
She's  got  'er  'ead  screwed  on  straight,  'as 
Poppy." 

"I  need  to  have  with  you,  pa,"  said 
Poppy  with  cold  conviction. 

Antony  had  brought  Mr.  Bracket  an- 
other cup  of  tea  while  he  was  still  in  the 
first  whirl  of  confusion.  He  had  received  it 
with  a  trembling  hand,  but  in  silence. 
Twice  he  had  received  cake  with  the  same 
uncomplaining  decorum.  But  when  Antony 
handed  cake  to  him  for  the  third  time  his 
tender  wits  had  recovered  their  wonted 
balance,  and  he  was  able  to  regard  him 
with  the  daunting  eyes  of  the  basilisk. 

"So  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  hissed  in  a  low 
whisper. 

"It's  me  all  right.  And  if  you  give  me 
away  I'll  wring  your  neck ! "  replied  Antony. 

Mr.  Bracket  shrank  away  from  him,  and 
nearly  dropped  his  third  piece  of  cake.* 
Antony  returned  to  the  tea  table. 

Mr.  Briggs  drank  two  cups  of  tea  with 
no  little  emphasis,  talking  to  Lady  Brank- 
some about  what  he  had  done  and  what  he 
was  going  to  do  to  The  Towers.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  of  an  opponent.  He  finished  his 
second  cup  with  an  unusually  long-drawn 
sound  of  suction  and  waved  the  empty  cup 
at  Lord  Branksome. 

"Poor  stuff,  Branksome — poor  stuff  for 
men,"  he  said  sadly.  Then  he  added  in  an 
encouraging  tone:  "But  never  you  mind ! 
There's  a  little  tiddly  waiting  for  us  round 
the  corner." 

He  turned  and  resumed  his  monologue 
with  Lady  Branksome. 

Lord  Branksome  gazed  at  him  with  hos- 
tile eyes,  turned  and  said  to  Poppy:  "What 
on  earth  is  a  little  tiddly?" 

"I  expect  it's  a  bottle  of  the  bubbly.  Pa 
is  very  partial  to  the  bubbly,  Your  Lord- 
ship," said  Poppy  simply. 
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Lord  Branksome's  eyes  dilated,  and  be 
waggled  on  his  chair.  But,  like  the  man  of 
the  world  he  was,  he  recovered  himself. 

Nevertheless  his  voice  was  not  quite 
steady  when  he  said  to  Poppy  in  a  low  tone: 
"So  my  young  nephew  has  followed  you 
down  here,  has  he?" 

"Hush!"  murmured  Poppy  with  a  fear- 
ful glance  at  her  happy  sire. 

"He's  a  spirited  young  fellow,  Antony— 
very  spirited,"  said  Lord  Branksome. 

"Oh,  he  is!"  said  Poppy  with  conviction. 

"He  takes  after  me,"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some. 

"Does  he,  Your  Lordship?"  said  Poppy. 

"He  does.  He's  a  splendid  young  fel- 
low," said  Lord  Branksome  with  enthusi- 
asm. "He's  the  very  man  to  make  a  girl 
happy." 

"Is  he,  Your  Lordship?"  said  Poppy. 

"He  is,"  said  Lord  Branksome  in  a  tone 
of  absolute  certainty.  "  If  I'd  a  daughter  of 
my  own  of  the  right  age  there  isn't  a  man  in 
England  I'd  sooner  see  her  married  to." 

He  gazed  at  Antony's  broad  back  with 
fond  eyes. 

"  It's  a  pity  that  pa  doesn't  see  with  you, 
Your  Lordship,"  said  Poppy  gloomily. 

"He  will— he  will,"  said  Lord  Brank- 
some confidently. 

Poppy  gazed  at  her  happy  sire  with 
doubtful  eyes. 

"He  doesn't  often  see  with  other  peo- 
ple—unless they're  letting  him  have  his 
own  way,"  she  said. 

Lord  Branksome  did  not  hear  her.  His 
mind  appeared  to  have  strayed  to  other 
matters.  Of  a  sudden  he  broke  into  a  high- 
pitched,  cackling  laugh. 

"Wot's  the  joke,  Branksome?"  said  Mr. 
Briggs  in  a  tolerant,  rather  patronizing 
tone. 

"You  were  quite  right — hanged  if  you 
weren't,  Mr.  Briggs.  Boys  will  be  boys." 
He  cackled  again  and  added,  "And  girls 
will  be  girls." 

"I  thought  you'd  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Briggs 
in  an  indulgent  tone. 

"I  do,"  said  Lord  Branksome,  and  he 
cackled  again. 

"It's  too  bad  of  Your  Lordship,  pulling 
poor  pa's  leg  like  that,"  murmured  Poppy, 
smiling  at  him. 

Mr.  Briggs  rose  and  said:" 'Er  Ladyship's 
comin'  along  er  me  to  see  them  golden 
pheasants.  It  seems  as  they  was  pertickler 
favorites  of  'ers." 

Lady  Branksome  rose. 

"I'm  not  a  poultry  fancier  myself.  But  I 
know  what  poultry  fanciers  is,"  said  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  he  moved  with  her  toward  the 
window. 

Lord  Branksome  rose,  and  said:  "And  I 
want  to  see  the  silver  carp  in  the  Japanese 
lily  pond.  They  were  particular  favorites 
of  mine.  If  you'll  be  my  guide,  Poppy — 
you  don't  mind  me  calling  you  Poppy?  I'm 
old  enough  to  be  your  father,  you  know." 

"  You're  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather 
you  mean,  Branksome,"  said  Mr.  Briggs 
over  his  shoulder  from  the  window,  and  he 
laughed  heartily  at  the  happy  quip. 

Lord  Branksome's  eyes  gleamed  fiercely, 
and  he  gazed  at  the  checked  back  of  his  re- 
tiring host  with  a  murderous  glare.  He  was 
not  proud  of  his  white  hairs. 

As  he  moved  after  Poppy  to  the  window 
he  observed  in  a  dreadful  voice:  "Your 
father  is  a— er — er— a  humorist." 

"Pa  will  have  his  joke,"  said  Poppy  in  a 
tone  of  resignation,  and  she  went  through 
the  window. 

Lord  Branksome's  face  cleared  a  little, 
and  as  he  followed  her  through  the  window 
he  said:  "Well,  I  had  mine.  I  certainly  had 
mine,  didn't  I? " 

His  high-pitched  cackle  rose  on  the 


SYMONS  picked  up  the  big  tray  and  car- 
ried it  through  the  door.  Anderson 
went  out  after  him.  Antony  picked  up  the 
other  tray,  set  it  down,  turned  and  faced 
Mr.  Bracket,  who  had  come  from  behind 
the  couch  and  was  standing  in  front  of  it, 
hesitating  whether  to  follow  Poppy  and 
Lord  Branksome  into  the  garden,  or  stay 
to  deal  with  Antony. 

When  Antony  turned  he  fixed  him  with 
a  baleful  glare,  and  said:  "So  it  is  you!" 
"Yes,  it's  still  me,"  said  Antony  calmly. 
"If  you  think  I  feel  like  being  funny!" 
said  Mr.  Bracket  thickly. 

"Why  not?  You  look  funny.  You  always 
do,"  said  Antony  coldly. 

Mr.  Bracket  gnashed  his  teeth. 
"Now  my  gallant  young  friend,  I've  got 
a  bone  to  pick  with  you    a  good,  large, 
meaty  bone,"  said  Antony  in  a  suddenly 

(Continued  on  Page  75) 
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A  Man's  Pie 

Fresh — delicious.    Buy  it  ready  baked 


JUST  phone  to  your  grocer  or  bake 
shop  and  say,  "Send  a  California 
Raisin  Pie." 

You'll  get  the  pie  that  men  like  best 
because  of  its  flavor  and  nourishment. 

The  raisins  are  Sun-Maids,  plump 
and  tender.  The  pie  is  baked  so  the  juice 
forms  a  luscious  sauce. 


It's  a  man's  pie — and  a  woman's,  too, 
for  it  saves  home  baking. 

The  best  local  bakeries  do  the  baking 
for  her,  according  to  a  tested  recipe. 

What  is  more  convenient,  as  well  as 
more  delicious,  than  a  pie  like  this? 

Try  one  and  see.  Phone  now.  Serve 
for  dessert  tonight. 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Con-veyor  System  Packing 

Also  ask  grocers  and  bake 
shops  for  California  Raisin 
Bread,  made  with  Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 


Always  use  Sun-Maids  for  your  every 
cooking  need. 

Made  from  California's  tenderest,  sweetest, 
juiciest  table  grapes,  noted  for  their  fragile 
skins. 

Know  them  and  you'll  always  get  this  brand. 


Three  varieties:  Sun-Maid  Seeded  (seeds 
removed);  Sun-Maid  Seedless  (grown  without 
seeds);  Sun-Maid  Clusters  (on  the  stem).  All 
dealers'. 

Send  for  free  book,  "Sun-Maid  Recipes,"  de- 
scribing scores  of  ways  to  use. 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  10,(XX)  Growers 
Fresno,  California 
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Sanitary 


A  Merrier  Xmas  for  Your  Child 

Merry  indeed  will  the  children  be  who  receive  packages  of  Faultless  Toy  Balloons 
and  Faultless  Rubber  Toys  on  Christmas  Morning.  These  rubber  playthings  give 
"heaps  of  fun "  to  all  the  young  folks  and  will  cause  many  a  shout  of  glee. 

FAULTLESS  TOY  BALLOONS  in  Sanitary  Sealed  Packages  are  untouched  by  anyone's  hands 
from  factory  to  child.  Each  package  contains  a  well  varied  assortment.  Many  equipped  with 
Faultless  Patented  Closing  Valve,  so  child  may  inflate  and  deflate  balloon  at  will.  All  colors  are 
brilliant,  fast,  non-poisonous.  Thoroughly  safe-lo-play-with  balloons.  Two  size  packages  —  l  Oc  and 
25c — each  the  biggest  balloon  value  its  price  will  buy  anywhere. 

FAULTLESS  RUBBER  TOYS,  also  prominent  among  Toyland's  treasures,  are  designed  by  artists 
who  know  what  children  like.  Well  made  from  soft  but  strong  rubber  moulded -in-one-piece. 
Faultless  Rubber  Toys  stand  unlimited  strenuous  handling  by  their  loving  little  owners.  We  illustrate 
two  of  these  toys — "Sweetie,  "  the  most  widely  known  rubber  doll  on  the  market,  and  two  views  of 
"Pat-Biddy"  (double  toy  with  different  figure  on  each  side).  Faultless  Inlaid  Rubber  Balls  are 
finest  quality  and  have  decorations  moulded  right  in  the  ball.  These  toys  in  gift  assortments, 
CLEAN  PACKED  IN  BOXES,  are  priced  25c.  50c,  and  $l  .00  per  box.  Dollar  Box  contains  one  25c 
Balloon  Package,  one  Inlaid  Rubber  Ball,  one  "Sweetie"  Doll  and  one  "Pat-Biddy"  Duo  Toy. 
50c  and  25c  boxes  each  hold  like  big  values  for  these  prices.    Sold  by  leading  stores  everywhere. 

We  also  manufacture  No.  40  "  WEAREVER  "  Water  Bottles.  No.  24  "  WEAREVER  "  Fountain 
Syringes,  the  "  FAULTLESS  NURSER"  and  a  complete  line  of  fine  quality  rubber  goods  for  toilet, 
nursery   and   sick    room  use  —  sold   by    representative   druggists  and   merchants  everywhere. 


THE  FAULTLESS  RUBBER  COMPANY     (Ashland Rubber  Works)     Ashland,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 

DFAl  FRS-  FAULTLESS  T0Y  BALLOONS  in  Sanitary  Sealed  Packages  and  FAULTLESS  TOYS  in  Boxes  are  fast 
Lf  Li  t\  Li  LilVO     seners  and  secure  the  best  trade.  Write  for  full  details  regarding  these  Quality  rubber  playthings. 
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(Continued  from  Page  72) 

harsh,  rasping  voice.  "When  you  discov- 
ered last  time  we  met  that  Miss  Briggs  was 
coming  to  tea  with  me  you  went  straight 
off  and  told  her  father." 

"I  only  did  my  duty.  I'm  a  friend  of 
the  family,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  with  a  virtu- 
ous air. 

"It  was  a  sneaking  trick,"  said  Antony. 

"All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  with  more  defiance  in  his  tone  and 
bearing  than  in  his  spirit. 

"You've  nothing  to  do  with  love.  You 
had  your  chance  at  Bootle  years  ago,  and 
you  chucked  it  away." 

"It  was  coming  back.  I  know  it  was — 
and  then  you  came  interfering,"  protested 
Mr.  Bracket. 

"And  I'm  going  on  interfering,"  said 
Antony. 

"It  isn't  her  you  want.  It's  her  money," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  bitterly. 

"You're  wrong.  I  want  both,"  said 
Antony. 

"And  I  want  her!"  cried  Mr.  Bracket. 

"I  don't  believe  it,  and  if  I  did  you 
shouldn't  have  her,"  said  Antony  with  cold 
determination.  "Perhaps  if  you  hadn't 
played  that  sneaking  trick  on  me  after  all 
I'd  done  for  your  social  advancement  I 
might  have  done  the  magnanimous  stunt 
and  cleared  out  of  your  way.  But  as  it  is, 
I'm  adamant — especially  about  the  fist. 
And  what  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  is 
that  if  you  try  to  queer  my  pitch  again  I'll 
push  your  face  with  that  fist— hard  and 
often.  Do  you  get  me,  Steve?  " 

Antony  extended  his  arm  and  held  his 
closed  hand  about  three  inches  from  Mr. 
Bracket's  nose  in  order  to  make  his  "mean- 
ing quite  clear. 

Mr.  Bracket  backed  away  from  it  has- 
tily and  said  bitterly,  "I  get  you  all  right. 
Cowardly,  I  call  it — taking  advantage  of 
your  superior  strength." 

"I  couldn't  take  advantage  of  my  in- 
ferior strength,  could  I?"  said  Antony 
reasonably  enough.  "Besides,  this  is  a 
free  country.  Anyhow  you  asked  for  it 
when  you  played  that  measly  trick  on  me. 
I'm  too  busy  at  the  moment  to  settle  with 
you  for  that  now.  When  I've  time  to  go  into 
it  I  shall  fine  you  five  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Bracket's  slate-colored  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
his  ears.  He  snorted  faintly,  and  said: 
"And  I  should  like  to  know  how  you're  go- 
ing to  do  that.  You're  not  a  judge,  you 
know,  though  you  do  give  yourself  the 
airs  of  one." 

"Anyone  with  a  fist  as  heavy  as  mine 
can  impose  a  fine  in  a  free  country  like 
this,"  said  Antony.  "Really  you'll  impose 
it  on  yourself.  At  least  you'll  have  the 
choice  of  imposing  it  on  yourself  or  getting 
a  thrashing  that  will  lay  you  up  for  a 
month." 

"B-b-but  that's  b-b-blackmail !  And 
b-b-blackmail's  felony!"  stammered  Mr. 
Bracket  in  a  tone  of  horrified  surprise. 

"Don't  be  so  conventional.  You're  not 
in  Bootle,"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of  cold 
contempt.  "You  know  quite  well  that 
felony  isn't  felony  till  it's  found  out.  It's 
the  very  first  principle  of  business." 

"There's  depths  in  you  I've  never  sus- 
pected, Hambleton,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a 
tone  of  hushed  horror. . 

"You'll  learn  something  new  about  me 
every  time  you  play  a  measly  trick  on  me, 
and  every  time  you'll  like  the  new  thing 
less.  But  this  isn't  blackmail— it's  retribu- 
tion— and  I'm  not  asking  you  to  pay  the 
fine.  I'd  just  as  soon  wale  you — sooner  in 
fact,"  said  Antony  grimly.  "But,  as  I  keep 
telling  you,  I  haven't  time  to  deal  with  you 
at  the  moment.  I'm  busy  bringing  a  much 
more  important  piece  of  business  to  a  satis- 
factory end." 

Mr.  Bracket  jumped.  An  expression  of 
bitter  anguish  contorted  his  face.  He  said 
in  a  tone  of  anguish:  "I  know  what  that 
means.  I  saw  it  coming.  I  knew  you'd 
never  rest  till  you'd  brought  it  off.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  really  don't.  I  can't 
stand  it!" 

"Then  try  sitting  it,"  said  Antony  un- 
sympathetically. 

Mr.  Bracket  went  to  the  window  with 
bowed  head.  On  its  threshold  he  turned 
:.r.d  said  with  a  weakly  defiant  air:  "You 
may  mock,  but  I  shall  find  a  way." 

"Don't  forget  my  adamantine  fist,"  said 
Antony  coldly. 

Mr.  Bracket  turned  and  took  his  gloomy 
way  across  the  sunny  terrace. 

Antony  looked  after  him  thoughtfully; 
then  he  picked  up  the  tray  and  was  carry- 
ing it  to  the  door  when  a  voice  behind  him 
said  "Pat!" 


He  turned  to  see  Lord  Branksome  stand- 
ing in  the  window. 

"That  five  hundred  of  mine  is  looking 
up,  eh?  "  he  said  in  an  eager  voice,  a  bright 
light  of  eagerness  in  his  eyes. 

"Uncle  Egbert,  it  is,"  said  Antony 
gravely. 

"Good!"  said  Lord  Branksome  from  his 
heart,  and  he  turned  and  went  with  a  jaunty 
air,  swinging  his  ebony  stick. 

Antony  carried  the  tray  down  into  the 
basement.  He  could  not  find  Anderson, 
but  he  found  that  his  fellow  workers  were 
having  tea  in  the  servants'  hall.  He  joined 
them,  made  a  hearty  tea  and  won  golden 
opinions  for  his  modesty  and  intelligence, 
especially  from  the  two  pretty  housemaids 
to  whom  he  addressed  most  of  his  con- 
versation. After  tea  Anderson  told  him 
that  he  would  have  no  work  till  dinner 
time,  when  he  would  wait  on  the  Briggs 
family.  Antony  devoted  this  hour  of  leisure 
to  a  careful  search  for  Pansy,  but  did  not 
find  her.  She  had  no  wish  that  he  should 
find  her.  After  finding  him  in  earnest  and 
impassioned  converse  with  Poppy  in  the 
blue  drawing-room  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  never  wanted  to  see  him 
again.  She  had  had  about  three  weeks  to 
consider  the  idea  of  his  marrying  Poppy, 
and  the  longer  she  had  considered  it  the  less 
she  had  liked  it — if  Poppy  had  only  been 
ugly,  or  even  deformed,  she  could  have 
borne  it.  After  tea  she  had  gone  to  her 
room  and  cried  about  it.  This  had  enabled 
her  to  make  up  her  mind  that  she  hated 
him. 

Antony  traversed  most  of  The  Towers 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  gardens  in  his  search, 
and  it  was  nearly  dinner  time — his  dinner 
time — before  he  abandoned  it.  One"of  the 
pretty  housemaids  found  him  in  the  Dutch 
garden.  Anderson  had  sent  her  to  find  him 
and  bring  him  to  his  pantry.  Antony  came 
to  him  in  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind.  He 
found  Anderson  cheerful.  He  had  obtained 
a  check  for  a  hundred  guineas,  made  out  to 
Mr.  Briggs'  jewelers,  and — a  far  more  diffi- 
cult business — had  arranged  that  Antony 
should  dine  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

Mrs.  Burchell,  the  housekeeper,  was  one 
of  the  old  school,  a  stern  observer  of  prece- 
dents. She  refused  flatly  to  have  a  footman 
dine  in  her  room.  She  was  shaken  by  Ander- 
son's assurance  that  Antony  was  a  young 
man  of  good  family  under  a  temporary 
financial  cloud,  but  did  not  yield  till  he  had 
made  the  brilliant  suggestion  that  he  should 
dine  in  a  tweed  lounge  coat  instead  of 
crimson  velvet.  The  French  chef,  a  dark, 
lantern-jawed,  saturnine  man  of  the  world, 
raised  no  objection  when  he  learned  that 
Antony  had  served  with  distinction  in 
France.  Then  Anderson  sought  Pansy, 
with  greater  success  than  Antony  had 
sought  her,  and  obtained  her  cold  assent  to 
the  arrangement.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  recognize  in  Miss  Briggs'  maid  the 
young  lady  to  whom  Antony  had  been  so 
deeply  devoted.  He  was  also  disquieted. 
He  could  not  see  that  she  would  in  any  way 
make  for  the  success  of  Antony's  enterprise. 

The  dinner  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
was  a  pleasant  meal.  Good  food  always 
brought  out  the  best  in  Antony;  and  he 
charmed  Mrs.  Burchell  and  Monsieur 
Legros  by  his  urbanity,  his  manifest  wish 
to  please.  He  was  able  to  talk  to  Monsieur 
Legros,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  of  the  part  of  the  line  in 
which  he  had  chiefly  fought.  He  gathered 
that  the  saturnine  air  of  his  French  brother 
in  arms  was  the  result,  or  rather  one  of  the 
results,  of  a  long-standing  dyspepsia.  It 
had  imprinted  on  his  face  most  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Borgias,  though  he  was  of  an 
amiable  and  refined  disposition. 

He  talked  little  to  Pansy,  though  his 
eyes  continually  sought  hers.  She  did  not 
encourage  him  to  talk  to  her;  she  did  not 
manifest  any  wish  to  please  at  all.  She  was 
much  too  busy  hating  him  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  else  at  the  moment,  even  to  make 
a  good  dinner.  She  did  not  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  word  alone  with 
her  after  it.  She  went  straight  and  hastily 
to  help  Poppy  dress  for  dinner. 

That  dinner  was  not  a  pleasant  meal, 
though  Mr.  Briggs  was  in  very  good  spirits 
and  voluble  on  the  subject  of  the  Brank- 
somes'  call  and  the  social  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Poppy  was  absent-minded 
and  uncommonly  gloomy  for  a  young  lady 
about  to  perform  one  of  the  most  romantic 
exploits  possible  to  her  sex.  She  rarely  met 
Antony's  eye.  Mr.  Bracket  was  morose. 
Usually  abstemious,  he  drank  with  quiet 
perseverance. 

At  the  end  of  dinner  Mr.  Briggs  told 
Anderson  to  serve  coffee  and  liqueurs  on  the 


south  veranda.  Antony  wished  that  he 
would  not  have  these  tiresome  flashes  of 
inspiration.  He  could  not  see  that  Mr. 
Briggs  on  the  south  veranda  would  be  of 
any  use  to  him.  Leaving  their  master, 
whose  appearance — thanks  to  the  sherry, 
sauterne  and  champagne  he  had  drunk 
with  his  dinner — was  already  of  the  most 
lobstrous,  to  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  port, 
Anderson  and  Antony  went  to  procure  the 
coffee  and  liqueurs. 

They  found  them  ready  and  carried 
them  out  to  the  south  veranda,  an  agree- 
able place  set  with  comfortable,  cushioned, 
wickerwork  chairs  and  small,  firm  tables, 
each  affording  standing  room  for  two 
glasses. 

Antony  set  his  tray  on  a  larger  table  at 
the  back  of  the  veranda,  surveyed  the 
moonlit  terrace,  breathed  deeply  in  the 
cool  evening  air,  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  and  said  in  a  hopeful  voice: 
"Bar  accidents,  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  I  shall  be  a  whiskerless  man  and  on 
my  way  to  London." 

He  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
dismal  apprehension  which  usually  blights 
the  man  who  will  be  married  inside  of 
three  hours. 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said 
Anderson  in  a  tone  of  considerable  aston- 
ishment. "I  didn't  expect  things  to  move 
so  quickly  as  that,  sir." 

"  This  is  my  lugger,"  said  Antony,  stamp- 
ing on  the  floor  with  a  brave  air. 

"Your  what,  sir?"  said  Anderson  in  the 
tone  of  one  not  quite  believing  his  ears,  and 
he  looked  round  the  veranda. 

"My  lugger— a  seagoing  craft  in  great 
request  when  the  dear  old  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  young.  Once  aboard  it,  the  girl 
is  mine,"  said  Antony  in  a  seafaring  voice. 

"Meaning  Miss  Briggs,  sir?"  said 
Anderson. 

"Meaning  Miss  Briggs,"  said  Antony, 
and  he  folded  his  arms  and  assumed  the 
desperado  pose. 

"That's  good  hearing.  I  wish  you  luck, 
sir,"  said  Anderson,  beaming  on  him. 

Antony  turned  sharply,  let  his  arms  fall 
to  his  side,  and  cried:  "That's  torn  it!  You 
should  never  wish  a  man  luck  at  cards, 
hunting  or  love!  Didn't  you  know  that?" 

"No,  sir.  Sorry,  sir,"  said  Anderson  con- 
tritely. 

"Granted,"  said  Antony  kindly. 
xv 

THE  murmur  of  voices  prevented  further 
talk.  Then  in  the  true  baronial  fashion 
Mr.  Briggs  came  through  the  door  first, 
followed  by  Poppy  and  Mr.  Albert  Bracket. 
The  glass  or  two  of  port  had  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  Mr.  Briggs'  color  scheme. 
His  little  eyes  stuck  out  farther  than  ever 
from  his  lobstrous  face,  which  was  bright 
with  a  redness  which  clashed  fiercely  with 
the  purple  silk  handkerchief  he  had  spread 
neatly  across  the  lower  part  of  his  shirt 
front.  He  took  the  center  of  the  veranda 
and  stood  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  his 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  a 
large  cigar  drooping  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  and  surveyed  the  moonlit  garden 
with  the  complacent  air  of  a  proprietor  and 
hazy  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  saw  two  moonlit  gardens  or  three,  but 
he  was  very  happy. 

Poppy  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair, 
frowning  unhappily.  Mr.  Bracket  dropped 
yet  more  heavily  into  a  chair,  facing  her, 
about  eight  feet  away.  Poppy  gazed  at  him 
with  troubled  eyes.  His  astonishing  glum- 
ness  appeared  to  have  a  charm  for  her, 
which  it  could  have  for  no  unbiased  ob- 
server. She  had  less  than  ever  the  air  of  a 
young  lady  in  a  pleasant  quiver  of  excited 
anticipation  at  the  prospect  of  performing 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  the  most 
romantic  exploit  possible  to  her  sex.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  begun  to  regret  her 
promise  to  Antony  the  moment  she  had 
passed  out  of  the  circle  of  his  magnetism. 
The  fascination  of  Mr.  Bracket  and  Bootle 
had  resumed  its  sway  over  her  spirit.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  mournful  longing,  and 
would  not  meet  Antony's  eye  when  he  held 
down  the  tray  for  her  to  help  herself  to  coffee. 
When  he  carried  the  tray  to  Mr.  Bracket 
that  worthy  young  Bootle  blood  caught  his 
eye  readily  enough  and  glared  into  it, 
rather  feebly,  loathing  and  hate.  Antony 
with  a  callous  coldness  winked  at  him. 

Mr.  Briggs  took  his  cup  of  coffee  with 
fumbling  fingers,  still  gazing  diligently  be- 
fore him  at  his  moonlit  gardens.  Possibly 
he  was  trying  to  separate  them.  He  tossed 
off  the  cup  of  coffee  in  one  ringing  gulp  and 
set  the  cup  back  in  its  saucer  on  the  tray. 
(Continued  on  Page  77) 


Pbor 
Mr.  Jones! 

Here  he  is,  pushing  his  way  through 
the  driving  sleet  when  he  should  be 
riding  to  work  in  comfort  in  his  own 
car.  Yes,  he  owns  a  car,  but  it  is  an 
open  one.  And  he  has  to  lay  it  up  dur- 
ing the  "mean"  weather — just  when 
he  needs  it  most !  He  gets  only  about 
50  or  60  per  cent  use  out  of  his  car 
simply  because  it  lacks  a  closed  top. 

Don't  be  a  Mr.  Jones 

Have  an  Anchor  Top  for  your  open 
car.  Then  you  will  get  your  money's 
worth  out  of  your  car.  You  will  prac- 
tically have  two  cars  in  one.  For  bad 
weather  driving  you  will  have  a  good- 
looking,  comfortable  closed  model, 
and  for  summer  a  "light  airy  "  touring 
car — for  your  Anchor  Top  can  easily 
be  lifted  off  any  time  and  your  regular 
extension  top  put  on. 


Each  model  Anchor  Top  is  designed  for  a 
specific  car.  For  instance,  the  model  for  a  Buick 
is  designed  especially  to  harmonize  with  the 
lines  of  the  Buick  car.  In  other  words  the  An- 
chor Top  actually  converts  your  open  car  into 
a  closed  car  of  true  closed  car  elegance  and 
beauty.  The  top  fastens  to  the  regular  body 
irons  perfectly.  No  rattle,  no  squeak.  Each 
top  has  dome  light,  rich  whip-cord  lining  and 
snug-fitting  doors  and  windows.  Don't  con- 
fuse the  Anchor  with  the  ordinary  top.  The 
Anchor  Top  is  the  work  of  real  coach  builders. 

Sedan 

e 


Coupe 
Glass  -Enclosed 


20  models  for 

these  cars 
Reo  Maxwell 
Buick  Ford 
Willys-Knight 
Overland 
Essex  Dodge 
Chevrolet 


Write  for  Free  Book 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  illustrated  f 
booklet  describing  Anchor  Tops  in  $  The 
all  styles  and  models.    With  it  we  /      »  1 
will  also  send  you  price  list  and  0  -t?*' 
name    of    Anchor   Top    dealer   '  Top  & 

nearest  you.  Write  for  this  in-  £  Body  Co., 
formation  today.  Just  mail  j  ' 
the  coupon  or  a  postal.  No  /  ~  *>  *  So  u  t  h 
obligation.  Clip  the  cou-  /  Street,  Cincin- 
pon  now.  /        natl»  °ni° 

/     Without  incurring 
ait'  *      obligation  I  would 

1  he  Anchor  lop        *    like  to  see  illustrated 

&  Body  Co.       /    l'*"**11"5  a"d  Price  of 

*  /     Anchor  I  op  lor 

357  South  St.      /  Make 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  y      of  Car  

Fine  Coach  f 
Builders  for  / 
30  Years 


Model 


t  Name 
J  Address 
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Ttaae  MUM  Regi\loi  *J  OS  f±Uot  (VWo 


Showing  how  an  exact  impression 
of  the '  master"  sheet  is  left  on  Ditto 's 
copying  surface  


 after  which  it  Is  a  simple 

matter  to  produce   the  needed 

copies  quickly  


Ditto  Has  Work  to  Do  in  Nearly  Every  Department 


Ditto  service — quick,  accurate  dupli- 
cation from  one  writing — is  valuable 
in  nearly  every  department  of  every 
business. 

Ditto  lightens  the  order  and  invoice 
work;  speeds  it;  saves  errors.  It  gets 
your  bills  out  on  time.  It  reduces  the 
number  of  billers  necessary. 

Ditto  is  widely  used  in  faclory  opera- 
tions. It  can  control  all  elements  such 
as  work  orders,  requisitions,  material 
shortage  lisls,  sl;ock  reports,  inspection 
records,  engineering  change  notices, 
assembly  schedules  and  the  like. 

Ditto  handles  bulletins,  charts,  graphs 
and  reports  in  the  sales  and  advertising 
departments,  in  five  colors,  if  you  wish. 


Ditto  supplies  accounting  forms — 
time  and  cosl:  records,  financial  reports 
— everything  involving  duplication 
used  in  the  accounting  department  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  provide  the  tags, 
cards  and  labels  used  by  the  shipping 
department. 

Ditto  service,  versatile  and  economi- 
cal, is  today  accepted  among  progressive 
business  organizations  as  a  necessary 
element  in  efficiency. 

Ditto  is  never  sold  unless  it  can  save. 
Its  uses  will  be  charted  for  you  before 
you  buy — its  savings  proved.  Some  of 
the  things  Ditto  is  doing  for  others  are 
told  in  the  Ditto  Book.  Write  for  it 
today  or  telephone  the  Ditto  office. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 


(Continued  from  Page  75} 

Anderson's  approach  with  the  tray  of 
liqueurs  seemed  to  rouse  him,  and  a  shadow 
fell  on  his  face.  He  had  reached  that  stage. 

He  turned  on  his  guest  and  said  in  an 
aggrieved  voice:  "I  can't  make  out  wot's 
come  over  you,  Albert.  'Ere  you  are— in 
one  of  the  'istoric  'omes  of  England,  eatin' 
the  best  food,  drinkin'  the  best  bubbly, 
smokin'  the  best  smokes — that  cigar  in  your 
mouth  cost  me  every  penny  of  three  an'  a 
bender  'olesale — an'  you  seem  to  'ave  an 
'ump  as  big  as  an  'aystack." 

"I  know  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in 
funereal  accents,  taking  from  the  tray  the 
curacao  and  brandy  which  Anderson  had 
poured  out  for  him. 

"Then  chuck  it,  me  lad!  Chuck  it!" 
said  Mr.  Briggs  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  say  chuck  it,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket,  once  more  gloomily. 

"Why  don't  you  cheer  'im  up?  "  said  Mr. 
Briggs  with  great  severity,  turning  to 
Poppy.  "You're  'is  'ostess,  aren't  you? 
Wot's  the  matter  with  'im?" 

"It's  not  so  easy  to  cheer  up  a  serious- 
minded  gentleman  like  Mr.  Bracket.  He 
takes  things  to  heart  so,"  said  Poppy  in  a 
half-miserable,  half-complacent  voice. 

Mr.  Bracket's  gloom  harrowed  her  tender 
heart,  but  she  was  not  insensible  to  the 
tribute. 

Mr.  Briggs  took  a  glass  of  liqueur  brandy 
from  the  tray,  raised  it,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  dignified  politeness,  "I  looks  towards 
you,  Albert." 

"Cheerio!"  said  Mr.  Bracket  yet  more 
gloomily. 

Antony,  in  obedience  to  a  nod  from  An- 
derson, went  through  the  door  into  the 
house.  Anderson  followed  him. 

Mr.  Briggs  looked  from  Mr.  Bracket  to 
Poppy  and  from  Poppy  to  Mr.  Bracket. 
Then  Poppy  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  Mr. 
Bracket  uttered  a  faint  groan. 

Mr.  Briggs  emptied  his  liqueur  glass  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"Well,  I'm  blessed!"  he  cried  in  a  bit- 
terly aggrieved  voice.  "I  s'pose  you  think 
I  want  to  spend  my  evening  with  a  pack  o' 
moanin'  mummies.  I  don't!"  He  paused 
to  glare  from  one  to  the  other,  and  added  in 
a  tone  of  savage  menace,  "I'm  goin'  to  talk 
to  the  glowworms,  I  am."  He  took  three 
steps  toward  the  left  side  of  the  veranda, 
paused,  and  added  in  the  most  bitterly  sar- 
castic tone,  "They're  more  sociable  like." 
He  went  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  turned,  and 
said  in  a  purely  conversational  voice,  "I've 
written  to  Dickson,  the  bird  fancier  in  Cor- 
poration Street,  you  know,  to  arsk  'im 
wot's  the  proper  food  for  them  glowworms. 
I'm  goin'  to  grow  'em."  He  paused  for  the 
murmur  of  sympathetic  congratulations. 
It  did  not  come.  He  said  with  savage  bit- 
terness, "You  can  jolly  well  moan  at  one 
another ! "  and  went  down  the  steps. 

As  he  started  across  the  terrace  to  join 
brighter  boon  companions  they  heard  him 
say,  "Poor  HT  glowworms!" 

There  were  tears  in  his  voice. 

Poppy  looked  miserably  at  Mr.  Bracket; 
Mr.  Bracket  looked  miserably  at  Poppy. 

"What's  the  good  of  his  telling  me  to  be 
cheerful?  I  can't  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
in  heartbroken  tones. 

"I'm  feeling  none  too  cheerful  myself," 
said  Poppy.  She  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  tears. 

"We  do  seem  to  have  made  a  mess  of 
things,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  plaintive, 
moaning  voice. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  protested  Poppy. 
"How  was  I  to  know  what  your  feelings 
were  if  you  didn't  tell  me?" 

"I  was  meaning  to  tell  you  for  months— 
the  best  part  of  a  year,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 
"  It's  my  way.  I  do  like  to  take  my  time 
over  things.  It  worked  very  well  in  busi- 
ness too.  It's  only  in  other  things  that  it 
doesn't  seem  to  work." 

"It  doesn't  indeed,"  said  Poppy  in 
mournful  agreement. 

"All  the  same  there  must  be  a  way  out 
of  the  mess,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in  firmer 
accents. 

"You'll  have  to  find  it  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  then,"  said  Poppy. 

"You're  going  to  run  away  with  Hamble- 
ton !"  cried  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  sudden,  rather 
breathless  apprehension. 

"I  may  be— and  again  I  may  not,"  said 
Poppy. 

The  secret  was  not  wholly  her  own. 

"But  it  isn't  safe!"  cried  Mr.  Bracket. 
"  How  do  you  know  he'd  behave  honorably 
if  once  he  got  you  away  from  here?  " 

"I  know  that  all  right.  He's  not  that 
sort.  He  really  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Poppy 
confidently. 
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"A  gentleman  blackmailer!"  cried  Mr. 
Bracket  bitterly.  "You  can't  trust  him." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can!"  said  Poppy  even  more 
confidently. 

"I  tell  you,  you  can't.  It  isn't  you  he's 
really  after — it's  your  money,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  with  no  less  certainty. 

He  felt  that  it  was  no  use  beating  about 
the  bush ;  frankness — absolute  frankness — 
was  the  only  course.  He  must  open  her 
eyes. 

"I  dare  say  he  wants  my  money,"  said 
Poppy,  unmoved.  "But  he  wants  me  as 
well.  I'm  quite  sure  of  that,  or  I  should 
never  have  listened  to  him.  You  can  always 
tell— always."  She  paused  and  added  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  "Anyhow,  whatever  he 
wants  he  goes  straight  for  it  without  any 
shilly-shallying.  And  that's  what  I  like 
him  for— among  other  things.  -  Any  girl 
would." 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  tone 
of  astonishing  decision.  "  I'm  slow,  I  know. 
But  I  want  you  ten  times  as  much  as,  he 
does.  You  give  him  up." 

Poppy  shook  her  head. 

"  Do ! "  Mr.  Bracket  pleaded.  "  I  tell  you 
what — if  you'll  chuck  him  and  marry  me 
I'll  take  you  straight  to  live  in  Bootle. 
We'll  settle  down  in  that  big  house  the  Mor- 
tons used  to  live  in.  I  bought  it  six  months 
ago." 

Poppy  sat  bolt  upright;  she  flushed;  her 
eyes  shone;  she  clasped  her  hands;  she 
cried,  "Oh,  Albert,  that  would  do  us  a  fair 
treat!" 

It  was  a  cry  from  the  heart. 

"  If  there's  one  place  in  England  you  can 
really  get  your  money's  worth  in,  it's  Bootle. 
We  should  be  really  happy  there,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  with  hardly  less  enthusiasm. 

Poppy  sank  back  in  her  chair;  the  flush 
faded  from  her  cheek,  the  light  from  her 
eyes;  limp  and  disconsolate,  she  said, 
"But  what's  the  good  of  talking?  A  prom- 
ise is  a  promise." 

"I  don't  care!  Promise  or  no  promise, 
you're  not  going  away  with  him!  I'm  go- 
ing to  stop  it!"  cried  Mr.  Bracket  with 
immense  decision. 

Love  on  the  top  of  a  good  deal  of  cham- 
pagne had  made  another  man  of  him.  He 
spoke  with  spirit;  his  eyes  flashed  fire — not 
much  fire,  but  still  fire.  To  Poppy  he 
seemed  heroic. 

But  she  said  in  no  hopeful  tone,  "You'll 
have  to  be  quick." 

"I'm  going  to  be  quick— quicker  than 
ever  I  was  in  my  life  before.  And  I  think 
I've  found  a  way,"  said  Mr.  Bracket,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  a  little  more  fire  as  he  strode 
to  the  electric  bell  beside  the  door,  put  his 
thumb  on  it  and  kept  it  on  it.  "I'm  going 
to  have  a  talk  with  him  at  once." 

"You're  not  going  to  talk  to  him  before 
me!"  cried  Poppy,  and  she  sprang  out  of 
her  chair  in  a  panic. 

"No  fear!  That  wouldn't  be  any  use. 
He'd  have  to  be  romantic,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  astutely.  "I'll  talk  to  him  in  the 
smoke  room— just  he  and  I— as  man  to 
man." 

"Now  mind,  you've.got  to  persuade  him 
to  give  me  up  of  his  own  free  will.  I  won't 
have  you  going  to  pa  about  it.  If  you  did  I 
should  feel  more  bound  than  ever,"  said 
Poppy  firmly.  ' 

"I've  tried  going  to  your  papa,  and  it 
doesn't  work,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  rather 
glumly,  for  her  words  had  recalled  to  his 
mind  Antony's  painfully  felonious  intent. 
"I'll  persuade  him  all  right." 

Anderson  entered.  The  prolonged  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  did  not  seem  to  have  quick- 
ened his  steps. 

"Where's  your  master?"  said  Mr. 
Bracket. 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  I  left  him  with  you, 
sir,"  said  Anderson,  suave  but  uninter- 
ested. 

"I  don't  mean  Mr.  Briggs.  I  mean  Mr. 
Hambleton,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"He  did  say  that  he  was  going  up  to  his 
bedroom,"  said  Anderson. 

"Then  it's  too  late!  He's  gone  to  shave 
off  his  whiskers!  I  knew  he'd  never  travel 
to  London  with  me  in  those  whiskers!" 
cried  Poppy  in  the  accents  of  despair. 

"No,  it  isn't.  Fetch  him  down  and  send 
him  to  me  in  the  smoke  room,  Anderson. 
Hurry  up!"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"Yes,  sir,  in  the  smoking  room,  sir,"  said 
Anderson,  and  he  went  through  the  door- 
way with  decorous  deliberation. 

"It  won't  take  long,"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
confidently. 

He  shuffled  his  feet.  Then  he  went 
briskly  out  after  Anderson. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 
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How  Hot  Is  the  Furnace  ? 

The  Pyrometer  Tells  — 

Once  the  fallible  human  eye  estimated  furnace 
heats. 

Today  Hoskins  pyrometers  everywhere  are  elimi- 
nating guess  work — are  controlling  heating  processes  by 
the  accurate  measurement  of  temperatures.  Their 
accuracy  is  based  on  the  remarkable  heat-resistant  prop- 
erties of  Chromel,  from  which  Hoskins  thermo-couples 
and  protection  tubes  are  made. 

Chromel  couples  can  be  used  at  temperatures  as  high 
as  2300°  F.  They  retain  their  accuracy  throughout 
their  exceptionally  long  life.  Chromel  is  used  as  the 
thermo-couple  with  the  majority  of  all  the  pyrometers 
used  in  America.  Where  Hoskins  pyrometers  are  in- 
stalled, any  mechanic  can  make  his  own  thermo- 
couples with  Chromel  because  they  do  not  require 
calibration. 

The  nickel -chromium  alloy  Chromel,  which  is  used 
as  the  heating  element  in  practically  every  domestic 
electrically  heated  device  and  in  Hoskins  electric  fur- 
naces, is  useful  in  many  forms  where  a  lasting,  rugged, 
heat-resistant  metal  is  needed.  Production  managers 
and  metallurgists  interested  in  heat  measurement  and 
heat  problems  will  receive  helpful  information  by  ad- 
dressing the  Research  Department,  Hoskins  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Detroit. 
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not  been  through,  but 
round,  and  advised  the 
latter  course  as  safer. 

As  often  happens,  we 
found  screwing  up  our 
courage  and  making  an 
actual  start  the  hardest 
part.  A  gradual  climb 
of  eight  hundred  feet 
from  Shoshone  Lake 
took  only  two  hours, 
and  we  were  on  the 
Continental  Divide. 
Another  three  hours 
and  we  were  following 
a  small  but  beautiful 
stream  down  toward  the 
head  of  Bechler  River 
Canon.  At  first  we 
stopped  to  photograph 
each  waterfall  and  cas- 
cade, but  LaBree  was 
on  the  lookout  for  a 
camp  site  with  grass 
enough  for  sixteen 
horses.  So  we  waved  a 
reluctant  au  revoir  to 
some  beauty  spots  un- 
photographed. 

The  girls  and  I, 
throwing  away  practi- 
cal thoughts  of  possible 
danger  or  disaster,  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  joy 
of  being  in  the  trackless 
wilderness  just  as  God 
made  it,  with  no  blaze, 
no  sound,  no  sign  of  life 
save  the  occasional  evi- 
dence of  shy  animals 
that  glided  away  from 
such  an  unheard-of  in- 
trusion. 

We  descended  toward  what  we  could 
occasionally  see  was  a  basin,  into  which  this 
stream  and  probably  others  flowed.  As  we 
neared  the  evident  center  our  road  became 
rockier,  and  the  roar  of  other  waters  made 
us  spur  our  horses  to  see  what  we  intuitively 
felt  to  be  something  unusual. 

A  Country  of  Thrills 

And  so  it  proved.  Three  rushing  streams 
came  together  at  one  point  with  such  a  roar 
that  we  could  scarcely  tell  each  other  that 
this  must  be  the  head  of  Bechler  River. 
LaBree  was  delighted  to  find  good  pasture 
in  the  basin,  so  we  pitched  our  tents  at  the 
very  point  of  the  union  of  the  streams,  and 
named  the  place  Three  River  Junction — 
named  not  because  we  thought  it  pretty  or 
romantic  but  because  neither  we  nor  others 
would  call  it  anything  else. 

Such  a  happy  lot  we  were !  At  five  P.  M. 
we  had  crossed  the  Rubicon  without  losing 
a  horse  or  injuring  a  person ;  only  a  rope  or 
two  were  broken  as  the  pack  horses  crowded 
between  trees  or  bit  and  kicked  each  other 
on  the  way. 


Unnamed  Cascade  —  Upper  Falls  River 


We  spent  three  great  days  here  exploring 
stream  and  canon.  We  felt  almost  like  first- 
nighters,  viewing  Nature's  wonderful  show. 
Our  camera  bag  included  three  falls,  several 
cascades,  one  hot  spring  and  some  rock 
formations,  all  within  half  a  mile  of  our 
camp.  The  government  topographical  map, 
made  from  a  survey  in  1883,  had  noted  none 
of  these  features. 

When  we  broke  camp  and  started  down 
the  canon  of  the  Bechler  River,  man  and 
Nature  were  in  tune.  Just  leaving  this  de- 
lightful vestibule  of  fairyland  and  entering 
a  long  corridor,  we  were  as  truly  led  by  a 
sprite  as  any  children  in  wonderland. 

We  had  just  passed  a  group  of  hot  pools 
when  someone  pointed  high  up  on  the 
canon's  side,  saying  "Oh,  look — cascade!" 
There  a  small  stream  came  dancing  down  a 
wide  stone  way  almost  too  broad  for  its 
volume.  Many  tall  spruce  trees  prevented 
a  good  photograph.  The  perpendicular  of 
this  cascade,  unhonored  and  unsung  by 
name,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Near 
it  a  fifty-foot  sentinel  rock  stands  guard. 

The  river  falls  about  one  thousand  feet 
through  its  eight-mile  canon  to  the  open 


country  below.  We  picked  our  way  without 
difficulty.  Spruce  timber  in  this  region  does 
not  present  impossible  barriers.  Many 
splendid  trees  towered  above  us  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  with  bodies  four  and  five 
feet  through. 

The  Bechler  River  had  a  gorgeous  cas- 
cade program  which  unfolded  as  we  went, 
giving  us  several  real  thrillers.  Twice  the 
river  divided  and  came  together  again  be- 
fore our  eyes,  inclosing  a  charming  island, 
the  whole  set  at  a  slant — I  would  like  to 
say  of  forty-five  degrees — sufficient  to  make 
everything  a  roaring  cascade. 

Several  small  groups  of  deer  stood  curious 
as  we  passed  not  far  from  them. 

The  topographical  map  shows  two  falls, 
Iris  and  Colonnade,  near  where  the  river 
leaves  the  canon.  I  don't  know  who  named 
them,  perhaps  the  map  maker.  They  have 
undoubtedly  been  seen  by  a  few  people. 
Both  are  notable  spectacles. 

Near  Iris  we  found  on  a  tree,  carved  per- 
haps thirty  years  ago,  the  name  of  W.  L. 
Winegar.  We  had  heard  rumors  of  a  man 
by  that  name,  and  this  increased  our  in- 
terest in  the  find  immensely.    Later  I  heard 


that  Winegar,  now  an 
old  man,  is  still  alive 
somewhere  in  the  West. 

It  was  no  easy  job  to 
photograph  Colonnade 
Falls.  Mr.  Dinsmore 
and  I  had  to  ride  our 
horses  across  the  stream 
to  a  point  where  we 
could  include  both  sec- 
tions entirely  in  our  pic- 
ture. The  side  of  the 
cliff  made  this  almost 
impossible  and  interfer- 
ing branches  seemed  to 
make  it  hopeless.  To 
cap  the  climax,  we  had 
left  our  hand  ax  on  the 
other  side.  However, 
we  got  the  picture  by 
using  our  hunting 
knives  and  fixing  our 
tripod  with  about  the 
shortest  leg  uphill  and 
the  longest  downhill 
ever  used,  one  man 
holding  while  the  other 
pulled  the  event. 

We  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  in 
ample  time  to  make 
camp  for  the  night, 
finding  solid  meadow 
land,  running  water 
and  timber  instead  of 
the  great  swamp  shown 
on  the  topographical 
map  and  so  much  talked 
about  by  the  Idaho  ir- 
rigationists. 

Two  days  later  we 
moved  farther  into  the 
"swamp,"  settling 
down  for  several  days'  stay  in  the  heart 
of  it.  What  splendid  meadows  they  are, 
and  surrounded  by  what  fine  pine  forests! 
Ten  to  twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  best 
camping  country  in  the  world,  and  every 
stream  is  full  of  native  trout!  Not  hav- 
ing found  any  fish  above  the  falls  in  the 
Bechler  Canon,  we  took  to  them  in  the  val- 
ley mightily. 

An  Unknown  Wonder 

We  roamed  all  over  the  valley  and  climbed 
the  sides  of  the  sheltering  plateaus,  finding 
several  streams  coming  over  the  edge,  all 
scenic  in  the  extreme.  One  splendid  falls 
with  a  straight  drop  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  is  yet  without  a  name.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  it  another  stream  cascades 
over  a  perpendicular  height  of  three  hun- 
dred feet.  , 

Ouzel  Falls  was  noted  on  the  topograph- 
ical map.  It  is  plainly  visible  from  the  cen- 
ter of  this  valley  as  it  comes  over  the 
brink  of  the  plateau  near  the  mouth  of  the 
canon.  It  is  not  strictly  a  falls,  as  it  slides 
(Concluded  on  Page  83) 
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Washing,  for  beauty 


THIS  is  to  tell  you  how  to  make  washing,  your 
face  the  most  important  of  all  beauty  treatments. 
How  to  wash  so  thoroughly  that  every  tiny  pore  and 
minute  &land  is  cleansed  from  poisonous  accumula- 
tions of  dirt  and  oil.  Yet  to  wash  so  gently  that  your 
complexion  is  soothed  as  you  cleanse  it. 

The  secret  is  using  the  right  soap — soap  with  a  mild, 
lotion-like  lather.  And  in  using,  such  soap  scientific- 
ally, as  we  explain  here. 

Wash  with.  Palmolive  and  your  two  hands 

Palmolive  Soap  makes  a  wonderfully  profuse,  creamy 
lather,  which  you  should  work  up  and  apply  with 
your  two  hands.  Use  these  same  hands  for  rinsing,. 
Use  tepid  water,  but  finish  with  ice  cold. 

Apply  as  much  Palmolive  Cold  Cream  as  the  skin 
will  absorb,  wiping,  off  the  surplus.  Then  look  in  the 
mirror  and  admire  the  becoming  freshness  and  rosy 
bloom  of  your  complexion. 

Just  before  g,oin£  to  bed  is  the  ideal  time  for  this 
thoroug,h  cleansing.  If  your  skin  is  unusually  dry, 
we  advise  using,  Palmolive  Cold  Cream  before  you 
beg,in  washing.  This  supplies  the  lacking  natural  oil 
and  keeps  your  skin  smooth  and  supple. 


Why  Palmolive  is  so  mild 

Because  it  contains  the  mildest,  most  gentle  of  natural 
cleansers — the  Palm  and  Olive  oils  discovered  3,000 
years  ag,o  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Cleopatra  knew  their  value  —  they  served  her  both 
as  cleanser  and  cosmetic.  They  adorned  the  marble 
baths  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Today  their  scien- 
tific combination  in  Palmolive  Soap  achieves  the  final 
toilet  luxury. 

Why  it  doesn't  cost  more 

Users  of  Palmolive  may  wonder  why  it  isn't  very  ex- 
pensive. Why  this  extra  fine  facial  soap  can  be  boug,ht 
at  the  price  of  other  soaps. 

The  answer  is — Palmolive  is  so  popular  that  it  forces 
production  in  enormous  quantity.  The  Palmolive 
factories  work  day  and  nig,ht,  ingredients  are  pur- 
chased in  almost  unbelievable  volume. 

The  result  is  a  moderate  price  which  puts  Palmolive 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  everywhere. 

Palmolive  is  sold  by  leading,  dealers  and  supplied  in 
^uest-room  size  by  America's  most  popular  hotels. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Ontario 


PALMOLIVE 


Copyright.  1920— The  Palmollye  Company  (1143) 
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If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  can 
add  to  the  joys  of  Christmas,  it  is  music— 
and  the  Victrola  can  bring  into  your  home, 
any  music  you  may  wish  to  hear. 

The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  to 
which  the  greatest  artists  have  entrusted 
their  art— an  unanswerable  acknowledgment 
of  its  artistic  achievements.  Moreover,  the 
Victrola  is  the  only  instrument  specially 


made  to  play  the  records  which  th 
artists  have  made. 

Christmas  Day  and  any  other  day 
all  the  years  to  come,  the  best  or  th 
of  the  worlds  music  may  be  yours 
By  all  means  get  a  Victrola  thi 
but  be  sure  it  is  a  Victrola 


mas, 


some  other  instrument  made  in  i 
$25  to  $1500.  Victor  dealers  even 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  N.  J* 
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Loo\for  the 
Red  Pyramid 
on  the  Radiator 


Number  1 
Load 
Stresses 


Number  5 
Braking 
Strains 
and  Shocks 


Learn  the  Vital  Results  of 
Service  Scientific  Cushioning 

Many  factors  of  major  importance  enter  into  motor  truck  construc- 
tion. Design,  material,  workmanship  —  each  plays  a  part.  But, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  important  of  all  is  adequate  protection 
from  the  Five  Fundamental  Shocks  and  Strains  which  are  a  con- 
stant and  deadly  menace  to  motor  truck  efficiency. 


Ten  years  ago  Service  engineers  took 
the  first  definite  steps  toward  complete 
shock  insulation.  The  outcome  is  Serv- 
ice SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING. 
Today  thousands  of  Service  Trucks 
carrying  loads  of  every  kind  over  the 
roughest  highways  of  the  world,  prove 
that  Service  SCIENTIFIC  CUSH- 
IONING solves  the  problem. 

SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING 
gives  to  Service  Motor  Trucks  the 
most  ideal  working  conditions  possible. 
Shocks  and  strains  are  absorbed, 
softened,  neutralized  before  they  reach 
the  vital  parts.  What  is  the  result? 
Simply  this.  Protection  of  the ' '  works ' ' 
of  the  truck  means  a  big  increase  in 
efficiency,  in  reliability  and  economy. 
It  means  more  hours  on  the  road, 


more  tonnage  per  day,  more  miles  per 
dollar  of  expense,  and  more  miles  of 
service. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  these  facts. 
Records  of  Service  Trucks  prove  them 
without  question.  Nothing  of  such 
vital  importance  to  truck  users  has 
ever  been  developed. 

Service  Motor  Trucks — protected 
and  insured  by  SCIENTIFIC 
CUSHIONING— are  made  in  7  models 
with  over  80  different  combinations 
of  power,  speed  and  capacity.  There 
is  no  hauling  problem  large  or  small 
that  our  engineers  cannot  solve. 

You  can  always  tell  a  Service  Motor 
Truck  by  the  Red  Pyramid  on  the 
radiator  and  on  the  ends  of  the  seat. 


SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Wabash,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

With  the  Red  Pyramid  on  the  Radiator 
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(Concluded  from  Page  78) 

down  rocks  in  a  little  less  than  a  perpen- 
dicular course.  The  height  is  three  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  according  to  my  barometer. 

Mr.  Little,  the  ranger,  was  with  us  dur- 
ing part  of  our  three  weeks'  stay  in  this 
southwest  corner.  He  says  there  are  sev- 
eral fine  falls  farther  up  these  streams. 

We  next  moved  our  camp  some  miles 
east  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Falls  River, 
not  in  the  "swamp"  area,  but  near  it.  Here, 
including  Cascade  Creek,  we  found  six  falls 
and  cascades  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Any  one  of  them  if  located  in 
New  Jersey  or  Illinois  would  be  advertised 
as  a  world  wonder. 

Finally  we  journeyed  west  again  to  where 
the  Bechler  joins  the  Falls  River  and  both 
go  south  into  Idaho.  Among  other  attrac- 
tions, we  photographed  two  falls,  the 
largest  in  volume  and  height  in  the  park, 
save  only  the  two  great  falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. One  is  unnamed;  the  other  is 
called  Cave  Falls,  with  a  drop  of  sixty 
feet  or  more  and  a  width  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  cave  is  one  of  those 
extravagant  gifts  of  the  Creator,  thrown 
in  on  top  of  more  than  we  could  ask  for. 
We  photographed  the  falls  from  the  rear 
of  this  cave,  which  is  about  fifty  feet 
deep  and  of  equal  width.  It  is  really 
formed  by  the  eddy  from  the  falls  in 
high  water  washing  away  a  soft  forma- 
tion from  under  hard  rock.  There  is  so 
much  water  in  the  stream  that  it  was  all 
our  horses  couldjio  to  make  the  breast- 
high  ford  below. 

Room  for  Tourists 

Before  summing  up  the  things  worth 
seeing  and  keeping  in  this  corner  of  the 
park,  which  the  Idaho  people  just  below 
are  seemingly  so  ignorant  of  or  perhaps 
care  so  little  about,  I  wish  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  favorable  report  on 
their  project  made  to  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Addison  Smith.  Smith  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee. He  said:  "There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  unusual  scenery 
or  other  interesting  features  in  this  part 
of  the  park,  but  the  entire  area  contains 
only  the  ordinary  Western  mountain 
landscape  scenes,  such  as  may  be  seen 
along  the  lines  of  travel  for  many  miles 
by  any  tourist  approaching  the  park 
from  any  direction." 

I  am  compelled  to  say  this  does  not 
square  with  what  I  found  and  saw 
there.  I  personally  visited  and  photo- 
graphed between  thirty-five  and  forty 
falls,  cascades,  hot  springs  and  rock  for- 
mations. We  found  no  swamps  beyond 
an  occasional  small  one  such  as  is  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  park;  but  in  their 
place  were  beautiful  meadows  aggregat- 
ing several  thousand  acres,  surrounded 
by  an  equal  acreage  of  valuable  timber 
and  traversed  by  clear,  cold  streams  full 
of  trout.  Innumerable  fresh  signs  in- 
dicated the  large  number  of  elk,  deer, 
moose,  bear  and  beaver  in  this  bottom. 

The  meadows  are  superb  for  grazing 
or  hay  land  and  can  be  invaluable  in 
supplying  feed  for  elk  and  deer  in  the 
winter.  They  are  so  far  from  being 
swampy  that  we  were  able  to  gallop  our 
horses  anywhere  at  will — and  one  does 
not  gallop  in  a  swamp. 

This  Bechler  River  Valley  is  the 
widest,  most  level  and  most  beautiful 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Its 
vicinity  has  more  falls  and  cascades 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  park  put  to- 
gether.   It  will  produce  more  hay  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  park.   Ten  thousand 
individual  automobile  parties  can  camp 
in  and  round  it  with  elbow  room  for  all. 
I  submit,  as  proof,  our  photographs  and 
the  disinterested  and  enthusiastic  corrob- 
oration of  all  our  party,  and  of  Ranger 
Raymond  Little  and  Chief  Ranger  James 
McBride,  who  almost  alone  have  known 
this  country  heretofore. 

The  tourist  automobiles  are  now  so  thick 
on  the  park  road  that  the  superintendent 
has  to  establish  one-way-street  traffic  regu- 
lations, and  the  designated  camping  grounds 
are  so  inadequate  that  often  the  auto  camp- 
ers find  themselves  huddled  uncomfortably. 
They  fail  to  get  that  sense  of  bigness  and 
freedom  for  which  they  come. 

An  inexpensive  dirt  road,  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  length,  will  connect  this 
valley,  through  the  Bechler  River  Canon, 
to  the  main  road  system  of  the  park  near 
Old  Faithful  Geyser.  No  new  road  could 
be  made  elsewhere  that  would  serve  a 
quarter  of  the  people  that  would  be  served 


by  this  one.  No  other  road  to  new  camping 
grounds  could  be  built  so  cheaply,  because 
a  ten  to  fifteen  mile  an  hour  road  can  be 
opened  here  merely  by  removing  the  trees 
and  using  them  for  corduroy  culverts  over 
occasional  soft  places.  The  autos  can  ford 
all  the  streams  mentioned,  except  the  Falls 
River,  near  the  southern  boundary. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  such  a  road 
can  be  built  for  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
enabling  an  auto  to  go  in  and  out  again  in 
half  a  day  if  necessary. 

The  reason  I  advocate  setting  aside  this 
country  for  auto  campers  is  because  of  its 
unusual  adaptability  for  that  purpose,  its 
close  proximity  to  the  present  park  roads 
and  the  necessity  for  more  auto  camping 
places.  Personally,  I  am  a  trailer,  and  not 
a  tripper,  as  the  average  tourist  is  called. 


thrown  open  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
deeded  by  Congress  without  reserve  in  1872. 

Nearly  all  intelligent  citizens  of  our 
broad  land  favor  irrigation  when  the  cost  is 
within  reason  and  when  no  injustice  may 
result.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  our  party 
followed  Falls  River  down  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  park  to  see  what  other  places 
for  water  storage,  if  any,  might  be  found. 
We  ran  right  into  three  great  side  valleys 
before  we  had  followed  the  Falls  River  five 
miles.  We  spent  three  days  going  over 
them — Winegar's  Hole,  Dog  Creek  and 
Boone  Creek.  I  will  not  record  here  tedious 
details;  I  had  already  found  the  proposed 
dam  site  up  in  the  park.  With  my  barom- 
eter it  was  not  hard  to  get  a  very  close  esti- 
mate of  levels  and  elevations  on  these  three 
tributaries  of  Falls  River. 


Mountain  Ash  Creek 


I  believe  in  preserving  areas  of  primeval 
wilderness  just  as  they  were  five  centuries 
ago,  with  only  enough  trails  to  enable 
naturalists  and  near  naturalists  like  myself 
to  study  and  record  the  flora,  fauna  and 
other  features  impossible  to  be  found  else- 
where. I  will  fight  for  such  areas,  just  as 
I  will  urge  other  provision  for  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  to  make  pilgrimages  to  moun- 
tain and  stream.  A  fair  balance  between 
tourist  and  trailer  can  be  maintained. 

It  is  true  that  this  region  has  never  been 
used  by  either  trailer  or  tourist,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  such  a  reserve  recrea- 
tional ground  is  of  no  value  on  this  account 
and  should  now  be  flooded  for  commercial 
purposes.  If  my  father  leaves  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  to  me,  principal  and 
interest,  five  years  hence,  will  Congressman 
Smith  say  it  is  of  no  value  because  unused? 

This  southwest  corner,  hitherto  held  in 
trust  by  circumstances,  is  now  due  to  be 


The  simple  conclusion  is  inevitable  by 
any  disinterested  observer  that  a  very  large 
water  storage  is  possible  in  these  three 
valleys  just  outside  the  park.  A  two- 
hundred-foot  dam  can  be  thrown  across  the 
Falls  River  Canon  below  the  mouth  of 
Boone  Creek  that  will  store  probably  twice 
as  much  water  as  is  proposed  in  the  park. 
A  cheaper  dam  across  the  very  narrow  neck 
of  Falls  River  below  the  mouth  of  Dog  Creek 
will  store,  at  less  expense  than  that  below 
Boone  Creek,  all  the  water  the  farmers  can 
probably  use.  All  the  storage  areas  in  these 
suggestions  are  without  settlers  or  improve- 
ments, but  another  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Smith's  report  says:  "A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  watershed  has  been  made  by  the 
officials  of  the  state  of  Idaho  and  the  engi- 
neers, which  examination  discloses  the  fact 
that  this  reservoir  site  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  on  Falls  River  is  the  only 
site  which  can  be  utilized  in  providing  an 


additional  water  supply  for  the  land  in 
question." 

Again,  A.  P.  Davis,  director  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the 
House  that  he  visited  this  region  and  that 
"the  land  that  would  be  submerged  by  the 
lake  thus  formed  is  mostly  of  a  swampy 
nature  and  is  unsightly  and  without  any 
scenic  value  or  economic  value  that  is  com- 
parable to  its  value  as  a  reservoir."  And 
when  he  testifies  before  the  House  Public 
Lands  Committee,  we  find  the  following  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  Elston:  Then  this  territory  is  on 
the  outermost  edge  of  the  park? 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  sir;  and  remote  from 
the  scenic  features  of  the  park.  There  are 
no  scenic  features  down  here  at  all.  It 
is  simply  a  swamp.    It  is  fairly  good 
pasture,  but  it  is  very  high  and  cold. 

Mr.  Davis,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was 
the  only  official  of  the  Government  to  go 
into  that  region — some  time  before  the 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate— and 
to  make  a  statement  based  on  his  per- 
sonal observations.  Our  party  rode  com- 
pletely across  it  in  different  directions 
several  times.  We  followed  the  Bechler 
from  its  source  into  the  Falls  River  and 
five  miles  out  of  the  park.  We  rode  round 
and  round  this  area. 

Last  winter  the  Yellowstone  Park  had 
an  unheard-of  snowfall,  from  eight  feet 
in  some  places  to  round  four  to  six  feet  in 
this  southwest  corner.  As  there  were 
no  roads  into  this  region,  there  was  no 
possibility  for  further  investigation  from 
November,  1919,  to  May,  1920.  Neither 
Secretary  Lane,  Mr.  Mather,  director  of 
national  parks,  nor  Mr.  Albright,  super- 
intendent of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  had 
been  in  this  region.  Lane  favored  the 
project.  Mr.  Mather,  confronted  by 
Davis'  testimony  and  Lane's  attitude, 
could  only  ask  for  time  to  investigate. 

Idaho's  Great  Asset 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
February  10, 1920,  and  passed.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  House  February 
eleventh  and  favorably  reported  March 
twenty-fifth.  Meantime  the  opposition 
of  the  people  started.  Warnings  appeared 
in  print.  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn. 
Something  had  to  be  done  quickly. 

Smith  applied  to  the  Rules  Committee 
April  20, 1920,  for  a  special  rule  by  which 
this  bill  could  reach  a  vote  in  the  House 
after  only  one  hour's  debate,  half  an 
hour  for  each  side.  Think  of  it!  Sixty 
minutes  and  then  a  vote  in  the  whirl  and 
fury  of  the  closing  hours  of  the  session ! 
But  the  Rules  Committee  held  a  hearing 
and  there  were  enough  questions  raised 
by  people  present  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee that  such  haste  was  not  wise,  so 
the  bill  is  still  on  the  calendar.  (H  R 
12466.) 

After  Congressman  Smith  had  written 
his  report  he  admitted  that  he  had  not 
visited  the  region  it  described.  He, 
along  with  a  lot  of  honest,  intelligent 
Idaho  people  must  have  based  their  con- 
clusions on  other  people's  stories  about 
the  country.  Idaho  has  a  great  and 
growing  interest,  a  money  interest,  in 
the  whole  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the 
part  of  Idaho  adjacent  to  the  southwest 
corner  has  a  special  money  interest  in 
this  "swamp"  part,  with  all  its  beauty 
and  possibilities  as  a  campers'  delight. 
If  they  would  put  just  a  little  of  their 
energy  into  getting  an  entrance  into  the 
park  through  this  corner,  they  would 
increase  the  park  automobile  travel  tribu- 
tary to  them  immensely. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  into  the 
park  this  year  was  about  twenty  thousand 
greater  than  last.  The  great  resort  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  the  Adirondack^ 
and  Southern  California,  not  to  name  dozens 
of  other  resorts,  have  a  tourist  business 
that  makes  these  irrigation  schemes  look 
like  thirty  cents.  The  money  advantages 
are  well  distributed,  and  patronage  is  on  a 
steady  increase.  What  will  we  think  of 
Idaho,  with  such  a  capital  endowment  al- 
ready made  for  her,  deliberately  destroying 
a  part  of  the  endowment,  with  a  prospect 
of  her  action  wrecking  the  whole  beneficent 
Yellowstone  Park?  Idaho  adjacent  to  the 
park,  and  so  much  interested  in  it,  certainly 
does  not  know — cannot  know — that  there 
is  water  storage  outside  the  park  and  that 
her  proposed  invasion  is  as  inexcusable  as 
it  is  shortsighted. 
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For  better  teeth 
—for  better  hair 


NO  FOOD  particle  can  hide  from  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  The 
tufted  bristles  really  reach  in  between  and 
around  the  teeth.  The  curved  handle  makes 
cleaning  the  back  teeth  an  easy  matter.  In 
child's,  youth's,  and  adult's  sizes.  Always 
sold  in  the  Yellow  Box. 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e-tra-tor  Hair 
Brush,  with  its  thin,  straight-up-and-down 
knots  of  choice,  extra-stiff  bristles,  vigorously 
massages  every  part  of  the  scalp, 
brushes  thoroughly  every  strand  of 
hair,  smooths  out  all  snarls  and  tan- 
gles, and  endows  the  hair  with  a  soft, 
silken  sheen.    The  bristles  are  fas- 
tened through  a  non-tarnishable  alu- 
minum face  into  a  durable,  special 
composition   bed.     Always   sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box. 

Send  for  free  book  which  fully  describes  the 
several  attractive  styles  and  finishes 


Florence  Mfg.  Company 

Florence,  Mass. 

Also  Makers  of  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Hand  Brush 

Canadian  Address 
247  St.  Paul  Street  West 
Montreal 


FELTMY  LWCM 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  there  came  to  the 
town  in  which  I  lived  an  evangelist 
who  served  the  Lord  on  a  piece- 
work basis.  He  demanded  no  guaranteed 
wage  or  proportion  of  the  collections,  but 
agreed  to  harvest  the  sinners  and  gather 
them  into  the  church  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
four  dollars  each.  He  was  a  skilled  ex- 
horter,  adroit,  persuasive  and  courageous, 
and  within  a  week  he  and  his  sermons  held 
the  town's  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  affairs.  Many  of  the  unregenerate 
accepted  his  invitation  to  confess  their  sins 
before  the  world,  and  the  meeting  was  a 
gratifying  success. 

I  do  not  now  recall  any  of  the  texts  he 
used  or  the  morals  he  got  from  them,  but 
one  of  his  favorite  expressions  put  me  to  the 
inconvenience  of  consulting  the  dictionary 
and  thus  fastening  itself  in  my  mind.  In 
each  of  his  sermons,  whether  coining  lurid 
phrases  to  picture  hell's  torment  or  describ- 
ing the  fearful  state  of  persons  yet  unweaned 
from  their  wickedness,  he  found  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  of  filthy  lucre  and  man's 
love  of  it. 

I  had  acquaintancewith  the  adjective  and, 
being  persuaded  by  its  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, judged  the  noun  to  be  some  monstrous 
evil  known  only  to  adult  persons.  The  dic- 
tionary brought  me  understanding,  but  it 
brought  disappointment  as  well.  It  seemed 
unreasonable  to  me  that  one  who  hated  and 
feared  money  and  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts bought  with  money  as  this  man  hated 
and  feared  them  should  risk  his  immortal 
soul  by  accepting  a  fee  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  I  realized  that  this  ungenerous 
thought  doubtless  was  proof  of  my  unre- 
generate nature  and  forbore  mentioning  it 
to  my  elders;  but  secretly  I  pondered  over 
it  and  enlarged  upon  it  until  I  came  at  last 
to  open  doubt  of  the  evangelist's  sincerity. 

In  later  years  I  discovered  that  this  hy- 
pocrisy concerning  the  possession  of  money 
is  almost  universal  and  is  in  fact  more  delu- 
sion than  hypocrisy.  The  normal  man  con- 
trives a  philosophy  to  take  the  sting  from 
failure.  Like  'the  fox  in  iEsop's  fable,  he 
leaps  again  and  again  to  seize  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and,  being  at  last  persuaded  of  the 
futility  of  his  efforts,  consoles  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  grapes  are  sour.  This 
reflection  is  unworthy  and  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  It  is  but  an  effort  to  defend  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  impotence,  but, 
once  accepted  as  a  sop  to  vanity  and  used 
to  dull  the  edge  of  his  cupidity,  it  becomes 
in  time  an  accepted  conviction,  a  faith  and 
a  creed. 

The  desire  for  money,  which  is  but  a 
desire  for  the  comfort,  luxury,  ease  and 
beauty  money  will  buy,  is  shared  by  all 
normal  people.  Some  persons  while  striving 
to  get  money  become  enamored  of  getting 
and  learn  to  love  money  for  its  own  sake; 
but  these  are  a  little  mad. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  a  dangerous  pos- 
session and  is  more  frequently  a  burden 
than  a  blessing.  It  may  demand  the  whole 
of  one's  energy  and  thought  and  time,  thus 
depriving  him  of  his  rightful  share  in  the 
joy  of  living;  or  it  may  be  set  to  work  in 
quiet  fashion  so  that  it  will  make  no  call 
upon  him  and  leave  him  to  an  idle,  useless 
and  bored  existence.  The  man  who  is  slave 


to  his  money  and  the  man  who  is  by  money 
condemned  to  idleness  are  alike  deserving 
of  sympathy,  though  neither  may  be  con- 
scious of  his  need  of  it. 

The  average  man  labors  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  prosperity.  His  need  of  money  is 
real  and  his  desire  for  it  is  wholesome.  He 
does  not  dream  of  acquiring  millions,  for 
ambition  is  gauged  by  a  reasonable  hope, 
and  the  average  man  has  no  reasonable 
hope  of  acquiring  millions.  He  hopes  to  be 
free  of  debt,  to  own  a  comfortable  house 
with  shade  trees  and  a  wide  lawn,  to  pos- 
sess a  car  and  to  acquire  a  bank  account 
that  will  put  the  children  through  college 
and  insure  his  old  age  against  want.  He 
might  by  puerile  dreaming  learn  to  desire  a 
million  dollars,  and  assuredly  he  would  ac- 
cept a  million  if  it  should  be  offered;  but 
his  present  desires  are  circumscribed  by  the 
law  of  probabilities. 

Persons  who  condemn  money  never  con- 
demn it  in  small  quantities.  The  evil  in 
money  consists  in  the  quantity  possessed  by 
one  who  is  richer  than  he  who  condemns. 
And  as  a  general  thing  those  who  condemn 
quantities  of  money  have  by  much  think- 
ing concerning  great  fortunes  kindled 
within  their  minds  an  envy  that  robs  them 
of  peace  and,  being  tormented  by  envy, 
find  solace  in  the  belief  that  the  thing  they 
desire  and  cannot  get  is  evil. 

I  am  conscious  of  possessing  two  natures, 
and  because  I  am  a  normal  man  I  am  per- 
suaded that  other  persons  have  dual  na- 
tures. 

One  nature  persuades  me  to  love  simple 
things — homely  fare,  a  little  house  snuggled 
under  trees  on  a  quiet  village  street,  un- 
pretentious friends,  the  freedom  of  shirt 
sleeves,  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  work  that 
taxes  muscles,  a  book  and  a  pipe  under  an 
evening  lamp,  a  romp  with  the  kiddy.  This 
nature  is  wholesome  and,  though  it  offers 
little  of  adventure  and  nothing  of  excite- 
ment, reason  insists  that  it  is  the  better 
part  of  me. 

The  other  nature  scorns  simplicity.  It 
would  have  me  in  a  castle  standing  at  the 
end  of  a  shaded  drive  miles  back  from  an 
iron  gate  that  shut  out  the  world.  There 
would  be  high-vaulted  ceilings  and  rooms 
lighted  by  a  thousand  candles,  gay  friends 
by  the  score  to  drink  my  liquor,  fine  clothes 
and  finer  manners,  horses,  hounds  and 
guns  and  joyous  days  of  loafing  and  joyous 
nights  of  frolic.  This  is  the  nature  left  to 
me  from  childhood,  and  it  believes  in  fairy 
tales  and  dreams. 

By  working  hard  I  can  get  the  money  to 
gratify  the  nature  that  is  content  with  sim- 
ple things,  and  by  grace  of  a  defensive  phil- 
osophy I  can  persuade  myself  that  the 
things  desired  by  my  other  nature  would 
not  be  good  for  me. 

Men  get  what  they  can  and,  for  the  most 
part,  spend  in  proportion  to  their  getting. 
Money  does  not  breed  vice  any  more  than 
want  breeds  virtue.  Rather  the  desire  for 
money  encourages  industry,  industry  en- 
courages sanity  and  sanity  insists  upon 
virtue.  It  is  not  money  that  is  filthy,  but 
only  the  abnormal  man  who,  being  bent 
upon  evil,  uses  money  for  filthy  purposes,  as 
other  and  better  men  use  it  to  cleanse  and 
enlighten  and  beautify  the  world. 
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Class  in  Bacteriology 
Camp  Pike,  Arkansas 


EARN,  LEARN 
and TRAVEL 

The  Army  is  a  school  where  a  boy 
can  learn  to  be  a  man  among  men. 

Mind  and  body  are  trained  by 
expert  teachers. 

He  earns  a  good  living  and  can 
learn  to  be  a  skilled  man  in  a  trade, 
if  he  chooses. 

And  all  the  while  he  is  broaden- 
ing out — living  in  new  places,  mak- 
ing new  friends  and  finding  new 
opportunities. 

That's  why,  when  a  soldier  goes 
back  to  civil  life  from  the  new  dem- 
ocratic peace-time  Army,  he  has  an 
advantage  over  the  stay-at-homes. 
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A  glow  of  candlelight,  or,  rather,  of  electric 
lamps  made  in  the  shape  of  candles  and 
fastened  in  gilt  brackets,  gave  a  glamour 
to  the  women's  hair  and  to  their  white  arms 
and  shoulders.  Their  diamonds  twinkled 
with  little  points  of  light.  The  men's  shirt 
fronts  gleamed  white,  and  here  and  there 
the  medals  of  Italian  officers  glinted  like  the 
women's  jewels.  Down  below  where  we  sat 
only  about  four  couples  were  dancing,  and 
among  them  were  Paula  and  Percival,  go- 
ing round  dreamily,  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes,  whispering  a  word  now  and 
then. 

Ostuni  shifted  in  his  chair  as  the  orchestra 
started  a  new  dance  tune  in  American  rag- 
time. 

"So  they  go  on  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns!"  he  said. 

He  spoke  with  bitterness,  and  I  could  see 
that  the  man's  nerves  were  all  on  edge.  I 
studied  him  as  he  sat  there  smoking  a 
cigarette  through  a  long  amber  mouthpiece, 
his  face  in  the  shadow  flung  across  him  by 
one  of  the  pillars  behind  which  we  sat,  but 
with  a  ray  of  candlelight  touching  his  pro- 
file. He  had  a  strong  face,  on  stern  lines. 
Rather  Roman,  I  thought,  and  not  unlike 
a  youthful  Csesar.  Youthful,  that  is,  com- 
pared with  the  bust  of  Julius  Csesar  on  a 
pedestal  in  this  room,  though  he  was  a  man 
of  thirty-eight  or  so.  That  is,  I  reckoned, 
eighteen  years  at  least  older  than  that  wife 
of  his  who  passed  us  with  her  arms  round 
Percival,  to  whom  she  said  something  that 
made  the  boy  smile. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  Ostuni's  nerves 
were  on  edge.  He  had  played  a  difficult 
part  in  the  last  Italian  cabinet,  and  his  des- 
perate efforts  to  cope  with  the  financial 
situation  and  restore  the  order  and  credit 
of  Italy  had  failed  lamentably.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bread 
subsidy  which  had  increased  the  price  of 
the  loaf  and  caused  riots  in  several  towns. 
The  people  had  called  him  "baby  starver," 
and  the  Italian  papers  had  surpassed  them- 
selves in  the  violence  and  obscenity  of  their 
cartoons.  He  was  made  the  scapegoat  of 
the  government  and  expelled  from  office 
when  the  cabinet  yielded  to  popular  pres- 
sure and  renewed  the  subsidy.  But  the 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  this  expul- 
sion, and  his  life  even  had  been  threatened 
at  Rome.  He  had  come  to  Venice  as  a 
place  of  safety. 

"This  strike,"  he  said,  "may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  which  I'm  afraid 
is  bound  to  come.  Italy  cannot  stand  a 
continuance  of  these  conflicts.  We  are 
already  a  bankrupt  people.  We  can  only 
save  ourselves  from  absolute  disaster,  from 
actual  starvation,  by  an  intensity  of  work 
and  production.  Yet  these  poor  fools  refuse 
to  work  and  think  that  by  demanding 
more  wages  and  less  taxes  they  can  better 
their  conditions.  Look  at  Venice!  For 
three  weeks  not  a  single  ship  has  been  un- 
loaded. The  steamship  lines  are  already 
diverting  their  vessels  to  other  ports,  like 
Marseilles.  Now  this  railway  strike  cuts 
us  off  from  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 
every  city  from  its  neighbor.  Venice  is 
already  short  of  food,  with  only  three  days' 
stock.  In  a  week,  in  less  than  that,  there 
will  be  a  famine.  And  anarchy,  as  sure 
as  fate." 

"Pretty  serious,"  I  assented. 

Paula  and  Percival  came  and  sat  next 
to  us.  Ostuni  patted  his  wife's  hand. 

"You  never  tire  of  dancing,  carissima. 
I'm  glad  you  have  a  good  partner,  though 
I  disapprove  of  too  much  gayety,  with  our 
poor  Italy  in  such  a  desperate  state." 

He  smiled  over  at  Percival  in  the  friend- 
liest way,  and  I  saw  the  boy's  hand  tremble 
a  little  as  he  lit  a  cigarette.  A  faint  color 
crept  beneath  his  fair  skin. 

"I  must  find  a  partner  somehow,"  said 
Paula,  "with  a  husband  like  an  old  bear, 
and  a  sulky  one!  You  are  always  worrying 
about  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  I  find  that  so  dull.  So  dull ! 
I  want  to  enjoy  youth  and  get  all  there  is 
of  the  beauty  of  life.  The  people — bah ! — 
they  are  a  dirty  lot." 

She  spoke  pettishly,  like  a  spoiled  chikl, 
and  Percival  laughed.  But  I  saw  a  shadow 
cro&s  Ostuni's  face. 

"Do  not  speak  of  the  people  like  that, 
carissima,"  he  said  gently.  "In  the  war 
they  were  heroic.  They  have  suffered 
terribly,  and  now  have  no  reward  for  all 
their  sacrifice.  We  who  escaped  the  greater 
suffering  must  dedicate  our  lives  to  the 
people,  and  help  them  by  every  means." 


"I  hate  them!"  said  Paula.  "I  hate 
dirt  and  poverty  and  misery.  Most  of  it, 
anyhow,  is  their  own  fault.  You  say  so 
yourself.  Why  don't  they  work,  instead  of 
abusing  people  like  ourselves?" 

Ostuni  looked  round  the  room,  into 
which  more  people  had  come  from  the  gal- 
leries upstairs. 

"There  is  much  to  abuse  here,"  he  said. 
"These  profiteers,  who  have  gorged  them- 
selves fat  like  vultures  on  the  business  of 
war,  on  the  dead  bodies  of  youth — these 
shameless  people!" 

He  struck  his  hand  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  in  a  kind  of  passion. 
Paula  laughed  in  her  silvery  way. 

"They  obey  the  law  of  life,  my  husband. 
Some  gain,  some  lose.  But  do  not  let  us 
talk  politics.  I  want  you  to  give  me  that 
rope  of  pearls  which  we  saw  in  the  window 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Mark's  Square.  It  is  a 
wonderful  bargain,  and  foolishly  cheap." 

"I  told  you  no,  carissima,"  said  Ostuni 
gently.  "We  are  too  poor.  Thank  God, 
anyhow  I  have  made  no  money  out  of  this 
war,  though  they  call  me  also,  in  their 
ignorance,  a  bloodsucker.  What  do  you 
want  with  more  jewels?  Even  those  dia- 
monds hurt  my  eyes,  because  I  think  of 
the  starving  people.  And  anyhow  it  is 
dangerous  to  wear  them  where  the  people 
may  see.  Look,  there  are  eyes  upon  you 
now.  Not  friendly  eyes." 

He  turned  his  head  slightly  toward  the 
window  by  the  side  of  us.  Then,  as  often 
before,  faces  were  pressed  against  the 
window  panes  and  eyes  were  staring  into 
this  great  room  with  its  lights  and  its 
white-armed  women  and  its  look  of  luxury. 
I  thought  then,  though  I  may  have  been 
mistaken,  that  as  Ostuni  turned  his  head 
his  name  was  spoken  by  someone  in  the 
street  outside,  by  a  voice  belonging  to  one 
of  those  staring,  faces  pressed  hard  against 
the  window  panes. 

"Impertinent  wretches!"  said  Paula, 
turning  her  back  on  the  window  and  those 
watchers. 

She  caught  hold  of  her  husband's  hand 
as  it  lay  on  his  knee,  and  pleaded  with  him 
in  a  childish  way: 

"Buy  me  those  pearls,  Luigi !  I  will  give 
you  no  peace  until  you  do." 

"No,  no!"  said  Ostuni.  "Is  not  my  love 
worth  more  than  a  foolish  trinket?" 

He  took  up  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
would  have  kissed  it  again  if  she  had  not 
dragged  it  away  in  a  passion. 

"You  are  old  and  mean!"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "You  do  not  care  for  me  now. 
Let  us  dance  again,  ragazzo  bellissimo." 

Those  last  words  were  to  Percival,  who 
had  been  distressed  by  the  conversation 
that  had  gone  on,  and  now  rose  with  a  look 
of  relief,  though  shyly  because  of  Ostuni. 

They  danced  away  from  us  and  then 
disappeared  behind  a  pillar. 

"She  is  still  a  child,"  said  Ostuni.  "She 
does  not  understand.  I  want  only  her 
happiness,  and  yet  because  of  my  career 
and  duty  I  have  left  her  much  alone.  I 
wish  she  would  be  less  intolerant  of  the 
poor  people.  She  thinks  I  am  a  foolish 
sentimentalist.  It  is  the  intolerance  of 
youth  and  happiness." 

I  was  tempted  to  lean  forward  to  him 
and  say,  "Take  your  wife  away  if  you 
want  to  keep  her.  Do  not  leave  her  too 
much  alone  again.  It  is  very  dangerous  for 
you  and  for  her." 

I  did  not  yield  to  that  temptation,  be- 
cause something  happened  to  disturb  all 
conversation.  The  orchestra  was  playing 
that  piece  called  Destiny,  which  has  a 
sound  lighter  than  its  name,  and  there  was 
the  swish  of  silk  shoes  on  polished  boards, 
and  light  ripples  of  laughter  from  girls  talk- 
ing to  their  men  at  little  tables  on  the  edge 
of  the  dancing  place. 

Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  these  pleasant 
sounds  came  a  startling  crash,  very  close  to 
where  I  sat,  followed  by  a  tinkle  of  broken 
glass.  Someone  from  outside  had  hurled  a 
stone  straight  through  the  window.  It  fell 
close  to  Ostuni  and  broke  one  of  the  electric 
candle  lamps  before  it  fell.  There  was  a 
sensation  in  the  room,  though  it  took  the 
form  of  silence  instead  of  noise.  Everybody 
sprang  up,  and  then  stood  still,  and  the 
dancers  stayed  motionless  for  a  few 
seconds. 

From  the  street  came  a  gust  of  harsh 
laughter,  and  then  a  shout  in  one  man's 
voice:  i 

"Ostuni!  liandito!  Porco!  Scelleralo! 
A  mortel" 


Three  times  the  name  of  Ostuni  was 
shouted  out,  followed  by  foul  words.  Then, 
as  one  could  hear,  the  crowd  outside  was 
scattered  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  shot 
or  pistol  shot,  and  after  that  there  was 
silence  in  the  street  as  well  as  in  the  room. 

Ostuni  was  standing  rather  rigid  and 
very  pale.  The  first  words  he  said  were 
spoken  to  me: 

"  The  trouble  is  beginning.  Why  do  they 
hate  me  most  of  all?  I  have  done  my  best 
for  them." 

Ostuni  was  quite  right  when  he  said  it 
was  the  beginning  of  trouble.  Looking 
back  now  I  see  that  he  had  been  right 
about  other  things,  especially  the  danger  of 
flaunting  wealth  so  openly  in  the  face  of  the 
multitude  made  bitter  by  the  soaring  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  all  necessities  of  life,  while 
Venice  was  infested  with  rich  people  who 
had  made  great  profits  out  of  a  world  con- 
flict. It  was  bitter  irony  which  made  the 
people  fasten  on  his  name  and  desire  his 
blood,  as  the  worst  enemy  of  their  class  and 
interests. 

Our  hotel,  which  had  seemed  securely 
aloof  from  all  this  trouble  until  that  stone 
came  crashing  through  the  window,  did  not 
escape  from  internal  disorder  and  the  spirit 
of  this  conflict.  It  came  home  to  us  closely 
before  another  day  passed,  and  afterward 
more  seriously.  All  the  waiters  and  hotel 
servants,  including  the  cooks  and  the 
scullions,  went  on  strike  before  the  next 
day's  dinner.  We  were  all  sitting  at  table, 
waiting  for  the  soup — the  same  women  in 
their  filmy  frocks,  the  same  dandified  Ital- 
ians and  rich  Greeks  and  English  tourists — 
when  the  hotel  manager,  who  called  him- 
self a  Swiss,  and  was,  I  think,  an  Austrian, 
announced  the  dread  news  to  hungry  peo- 
ple. He  spoke  in  Italian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  made  the  same  little  speech  in 
each  tongue: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  owing  to  the 
strike  of  all  our  servants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  female  staff  and  a  few  others,  I 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  dinner 
this  evening." 

That  made  a  greater  sensation  than  the 
crashing  of  the  stone  through  the  window 
downstairs.  To  be  denied  food  seems  a 
worse  calamity  to  prosperous  people  than 
to  be  in  physical  danger  of  a  more  violent 
kind.  There  was  an  uproar  of  voices,  ex- 
postulations, lamentations. 

"  Disgraceful ! "  said  an  English  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  clergyman.  "Surely  the  police 
ought  to  prevent  such  a  thing!" 

One  of  the  waiters  came  into  the  room. 
He  was  one  of  those  I  had  seen  whispering 
in  the  hall  the  day  before,  a  sinister  wild- 
eyed  fellow.  He  had  changed  from  his 
waiter's  clothes  into  an  ordinary  civilian 
suit,  and  wore  a  red  scarf  round  his  neck. 
He  stood  by  the  buffet  from  which  the 
waiters  used  to  serve,  and  laughed  harshly. 

"Our  turn  has  come!"  he  said.  "And 
yours.  This  is  more  than  a  strike.  It  is 
revolution.  It  is  a  fight  between  the  people 
and  the  fat  pigs  who  have  betrayed  them. 
You  are  the  fat  pigs,  the  profiteers,  the 
robbers  of  the  people's  wealth.  Now  you 
may  go  hungry.  You  will  know  what  it 
means  to  the  poor  who  starved  while  you 
gorged.  Those  plump  arms  of  your  overfed 
women  will  shrink  a  little.  Take  care  those 
white  necks  are  not  tied  round  with  rope 
and  hung  from  the  balconies  of  Venice. 
And  you,  Luigi  Ostuni,  bloodsucker  and 
baby  starver" — he  stretched  out  his  arm 
toward  my  friend,  who  was  sitting  facing 
me  at  table,  with  Percival  and  Paula  on 
each  side  of  us — "be  very  careful  not  to 
show  yourself  to  the  people.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  you.  They  want  small  pieces  of  you 
to  carry  as  souvenirs." 

He  gave  again  that  harsh  insolent  laugh, 
and  went  from  the  room  just  as  several 
Italian  gentlemen  rose  from  their  chairs 
with  intent  to  thrash  him  or  hurl  him  out. 
One  of  them  held  a  table  knife  like  a  dag- 
ger. Something  in  his  eyes  told  me  that  he 
would  have  stuck  that  waiter  through  the 
throat  if  he  had  uttered  another  insult. 

But  passion  and  indignation  did  not  pro- 
duce a  dinner.  Some  of  us  went  foraging  in 
the  kitchen  and  brought  up  meats  and  pies 
which  were  good  enough  for  a  picnic  meal. 
It  restored  good  humor  to  some  of  the  vis- 
itors, and  Paula  especially  thought  it  all  a 
good  joke  as  she  and  Percival  shared  the 
wing  of  a  fowl.  She  had  pluck,  I  thought, 
and  was  not  cowed  by  those  threats  against 
her  husband,  who  sat  pale  and  silent,  and 
did  not  eat  the  food  I  handed  to  him. 


Once  he  made  a  remark  to  me  in  a  low 
voice: 

"I  believe  that  fellow  is  right.  This  is 
more  than  a  strike.  It  is  revolution." 

I  made  allowance  for  his  pessimism,  and 
saw  no  sign  of  real  revolution  next  day  in 
Venice,  but  only  the  anxiety  of  shop- 
keepers and  a  rather  sullen  attitude  among 
small  groups  of  men  and  women  who  stood 
talking  in  St.  Mark's  Square  and  on  the 
Rialto,  where  the  crowds  were  thicker  be- 
low the  old  bridge  where  once  Shylock 
called  for  his  ducats  and  his  daughter,  and 
Antonio  heard  the  news  of  doom. 

The  weather  was  hot  again,  and  the 
Grand  Canal  seemed  like  molten  gold  be- 
neath the  sun's  glare,  and  every  gondola, 
every  painted  mooring  pole  and  the  Amer- 
ican battleship  were  perfectly  mirrored  there 
on  the  smooth  shining  water.  On  the  other 
side  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute 
and  the  Island  of  San  Giorgio  were  dazzling 
in  this  sunlight  beneath  a  sky  of  intense 
cloudless  blue.  The  pigeons  preened  them- 
selves in  St.  Mark's  Square.  The  figures 
on  the  old  clock  above  the  gateway  struck 
the  hours  lazily,  beggars  lay  sleeping  during 
the  afternoon  siesta  on  the  marble  seats  by 
the  Doge's  Palace.  No  sign  of  revolution. 

But  that  evening,  before  dusk,  ugly 
things  began  to  happen.  From  all  the  nar- 
row winding  streets — round  the  fonda- 
menla  di  San  Zaccaria,  the  Calle  Lunga, 
the  Campo  di  Santa  Maria  Formosa — 
there  came  crowds  of  men  and  women  of 
the  poorest  classes,  and  groups  of  boys  and 
girls,  out  for  mischief.  They  were  shouting 
and  singing  and  shrieking  out  revolutionary 
cries.  From  what  I  heard  afterward,  they 
started  attacking  the  provision  and  clothes 
shops  down  the  Merceria  under  the  Clock 
Tower;  but  when  I  met  them  they  had 
surged  into  St.  Mark's  Square  and  were  loot- 
ing some  of  the  rich  shops,  especially  jew- 
elers' shops,  which  cater  to  the  tourists  of 
the  world.  The  Italian  police  had  disap- 
peared, and  at  that  time  no  soldiers  had 
come  on  the  scene. 

As  a  stranger  and  a  prudent  man,  with  a 
long  experience  of  mobs  and  riots,  I  had 
decided  to  beat  a  retreat  before  I  became 
involved,  when  I  saw  to  my  alarm  and 
astonishment  that  Percival  and  Paula  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  menacing  crowd  outside 
one  of  these  jewelers'  shops.  Young  Goring 
had  already  been  hit  by  a  bit  of  broken 
glass — the  windows  had  been  smashed  to 
splinters — and  there  was  a  nasty  gash  down 
his  cheek,  bleeding  profusely.  He  was  very 
pale  and  held  Paula  by  one  arm  while  he 
tried  to  elbow  his  way  out  of  the  crowd 
about  him. 

The  girl  was  passionately  angry.  I  think 
her  anger  had  entirely  destroyed  all  sense 
of  fear.  She  called  the  crowd  dogs  and  pigs, 
and  bade  them  get  out  of  her  way  and  let 
her  pass.  I  noticed  even  then — and  I  think 
it  queer  that  at  such  a  moment  I  should 
have  seen  this  detail— that  she  wore  a  rope 
of  pearls  about  her  neck.  Percival  Goring 
had  bought  her  the  treasure  which  she  had 
been  refused  by  her  husband,  and  I  think  it 
was  the  sight  of  those  pearls  which  inflamed 
the  anger  of  the  mob,  as  much  as  her  words. 

It  was  the  women  who  called  her  the 
worst  names — coarse  names  from  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Boccaccio,  untranslatable— 
and  I  think  she  understood  the  meaning  of 
them,  for  a  wave  of  color  swept  into  her 
face,  but  she  held  her  head  high  proudly, 
with  a  most  arrogant  and  scornful  look. 
Whether  they  would  have  laid  hands  on 
her  and  young  Goring  I  am  not  sure.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  in  great  danger,  but  at  that 
moment  a  small  body  of  Carabinieri  swung 
into  the  square,  and  at  a  word  of  command 
which  rang  out  the  crowd  fell  away  a  little 
from  the  boy  and  girl.  I  joined  them  and 
spoke  anxiously: 

"  Don't  run,  but  walk  fast.  If  they  follow, 
get  into  the  cathedral." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Paula  Ostuni. 
"They  are  only  a  dirty  rabble." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Percival.  "For  your 
sake,  Paula.  Walk  faster,  for  God's  sake!" 

The  crowds  did  not  follow.  We  were  just 
out  of  the  square  when  we  heard  the  firing 
of  the  volley  that,  as  we  knew  afterward, 
killed  several  men  and  women  and  led  to 
rioting  and  fighting  in  a  night  of  terror. 

Paula  stopped  just  outside  our  hotel  and 
dabbed  Percival's  cheek  with  a  lace  hand- 
kerchief. 

"You  were  my  knight,"  she  said.  "I  will 
kiss  the  blood  that  flowed  for  me." 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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I  Went  to  Buy  a  Phonograph 

/  fount!  one —  and  something  infinitely  greater 

•Aeolian-\6calion 


BEFORE  1  purchased  I 
looked  at  many  phono- 
graphs. Fine  instruments 
though  some  of  them  were,  the 
differences  seemed  trifling.  All 
looked  alike.  In  playing,  one 
did,  perhaps,  a  little  better  with 
instrumental  music;  another  gave 
a  shade  more  perfect  reproduc- 
tion.of  the  human  voice. 

And  then,  at  last,  my  quest  led  me  to 
the  greater  phonograph — and  all  the  others 
faded  from  my  mind. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  instrument  to 
look  at— this  greater  phonograph.  Char- 
acter and  distinction  showed  in  every 
line;  in  its  rare  depth  of  finish  was  sug- 
gested the  richness  of  old  mahogany. 

A  record  was  put  in  and  I  heard  sounds 
I  never'dreamed  a  phonoyraph  could  re- 
produce. Sweet,  full  richnesses  of  tone, 
vibrant  with  the  very  quality  of  life. 
Deep  voices  of  the  orchestra  other  phono- 


T  ▼  T 

graphs  had  but  meagerly  portrayed.  Del- 
icate tonal-tints  that  marked  the  subtle 
difference  of  instrument  and  instrument. 
All  untinged  with  any  hintof  phonograph 
stridency. 

The  demonstrator  asked  me  it  I  wished 
to  play  it.  What  could  he  mean  ?  How 
could  one  play  a  phonograph  ? 

And  then  a  miracle  of  music  hap- 
pened. I  became  the  most  talented  and 
versatile. musician  the  wildest  flight  of 
imagination  could  picture. 

I  played  the  flute — and  reveled  in  the 
joy  of  expressing  my  inmost  music  feel- 
ing in  its  liquid,  mellow  tone. 

I  played  the  violin  —  and  all  the  wist- 
ful string  beauty  of  that  wizard  instru- 
ment responded  to  my  mood  and  wish. 

I  played  the  French  horn,  the  clarinet, 
the  'cello.  I*  whistled.  I  even  sang — 
first  with  a  full-throated  baritone,  anil 
then  with  a  marvelous  and  bell-like  tenor. 

Did  [  really  do  these  things  ?  No!  But 
that  wonderfyl  phonograph  did  them  un- 
der my  control:  So  utterly,  so  completely 


reflecting  my  spirit,  that  the  joy  was  close 
akin  to  actual  production — as  though  I 
myself  were  sounding  the  very  notes. 

And  so  I  found  the  greater  phonograph 
that  gave  to  me,  at  last,  the  means  to 
voice  the  latent  music-instinct  of  my  soul. 


The  Graduola — the  exclusive  tone  con- 
trol feature  of  the  Vocalion —  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  interest  and  enjoyment 
of  the  phonograph.  No  musical  knowl- 
edge is  needed  to  operate  the  Graduola, 
and  the  Vocalion  will  play  records  with- 
out it,  like  other  phonographs.  But  us- 
ing the  Graduola  gives  a  sense  of  partici- 
pating in  the  performance  and  is  a 
thrilling  and  fascinating  experience. 

Added  to  the  Yoealion's  marked  superi- 
ority in  tone,  the  beauty  of  its  cases  and 
excellence  of  its  mechanical  features,  the 
fact  that  this  instrument  alone  possesses 
the  wonderful  Graduola,  establishes  its 
supremacy  in  the  phonograph  world. 
Vocalion  prices  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  standard  phonographs. 
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THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  aeolian  hall,  new  york  city 
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/In  un-rclourhed  photograph  of  the  veteran  Goodyear  highway  transport  which 
holds  the  world's  record  Jor  a  trip  by  motor  truck  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 


Copyright  t°20.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Quickening  the  Nation's  Transport 
With  the  Easy-Rolling  Pneumatics 


At  1 1:15  p.  m.  on  June  20th,  1920,  certain  New  Yorkers,  homeward  bound  from 
Broadway  entertainment,  saw  a  huge  motor  truck  on  big  pneumatic  tires  looming 
up  in  the  glare  of  West  Side  street  lights.  Exactly  13  days,  13  hours  and  15  min- 
utes before,  this  highway  cruiser  had  borne  eastward  out  of  Los  Angeles.  In  the 
interim,  it  had  broken  the  world's  truck  record  for  this  coast-to-coast  run  of  3,451 
miles;  indeed,  had  covered  the  distance  in  the  actual  running  time  of  13  days  and 
5  hours  flat.  Although  a  heavy  duty  transport  with  a  previous  record  of  120,000 
miles  traveled  in  32  states,  including  three  former  transcontinental  trips,  it 
had  overwhelmed  the  time  schedules  of  all  other  trucks,  light  and  heavy. 
And  it  rolled  into  New  York  City  on  California  air.  Not  one  of  its  powerful 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  had  been  removed  from  a  wheel  during  this  gruel- 
ling race  against  time  over  mountain,  desert  and  prairie  to  victory. 


SURELY  the  feat  described  here  makes  vividly  clear  why  motor 
trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  found  extremely  advanta- 
geous in  the  present  transportation  situation. 

In  vital  duty,  the  pneumatic-shod  couriers  are  decisively  surpass- 
ing old  schedules,  are  short-cutting  over  routes  formerly  un- 
attempted  and  are  enlarging  delivery  range. 

Pneumatic  traction  surmounts  handicaps  of  weather  and  grade; 
pneumatic  cushioning  saves  drivers,  loads,  trucks  and  roads;  pneu- 
matic quickness  increases  deliveries  and  earnings. 

In  the  burly  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction  is  the  valu- 
able means  by  which  all  these  outstanding  virtues  of  the  big 
pneumatics  are  made  most  intensely  practical. 

Uniformly  high  mileage  records  now  reflect  that  long  pioneering 
period,  prior  to  their  public  introduction,  during  which  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  were  tested  on  Goodyear  fleets. 

Such  records,  plus  analyses  of  hauling  costs  supplied  by  many 
businesses,  can  be  obtained  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Here's  Another  Great 
Monkey  Grip  Success  j 

MONKEY  GRIP  RADIA- 
TOR SEAL  is  a  compound  of 
chemicals  made  to  stop  leaks  in 
leaky  radiators.  It  is  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Just  shake  the 
package  vigorously  and  empty 
the  entire  contents  into  the  radia- 
tor with  the  motor  running;  the 
circulating  water  carries  it  to  all 
points  of  the  cooling  system. 
Keep  it  in  the  radiator  at  all  times. 
When  a  leak  starts,  MONKEY  GRIP 
RADIATOR  SEAL  is  there  to  stop  it. 
It  is  GUARANTEED  to  do  this. 

MONKEY  GRIP  RADIATOR 
SEAL  is  your  guarantee  against  a  de- 
fective cooling  system.  A  perfect  cool- 
ing system  means  more  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Millions  of  motorists  know  that 
"MONKEY  GRIP"  means  reliable 
merchandise. 

"THERE'S  A  SERVICE  STATION  WITH 
YOU  WHEN  YOU  CARRY" 

MONKEY  GRIP  RADIATOR  SEAL 

and 

MONKEY  GRIP  TIRE  PATCH 

Keep  them  in  your  car 
MONKEY  GRIP  RADIATOR  SEAL 

Two  sizes 

No.  1  (or  Ford  and  all  small  car  radiators  .  .  .  75c 
No.  2  lor  all  large  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  .  .  $1.50 
MONKEY  GRIP  TIRE  PATCH 
Makes  permanent  repairs 

Three  sizes 
All  Complete  Repair  Kits 

No.  1  contains  27  sq.  inches  Tobe  Patch  ...  $  .60 
No.2  "  54 ...  1.00 
No.  3     "      108 ...  1.75 

Ask  your  dealer — he  should  have  these  two 
World's  Best  Products.  If  not,  send  us  your 
money  and  his  name.  Your  order  will  have 
our  prompt  attention. 

fe2§    MOCO  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

.  r.  '  ^SSL-    Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

ML  Vernon,  III     Augusta.  Ga. 
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(Continued  from  Page  86) 

She  put  the  handkerchief  to  her  lips  and 
in  her  emotional  Italian  way  kissed  the  red 
stains  on  it. 

"I'd  have  spilt  more  blood  than  that 
scratch  before  they  hurt  you!"  said  the 
boy.  "  They  were  like  wild  beasts." 

"Listen!"  said  Paula.    "Some  of  them 
are  dying  because  of  their  beastliness." 

Some  more  shots  rang  out  in  St.  Mark's 
Square,  and  I  hated  to  hear  the  sound  of 
them,  and  hated  to  see  the  smile  on  that 
girl's  face. 

"They  are  getting  what  they  deserve," 
she  said.  "The  dogs!" 

I  think  even  Percival  was  startled  by  her 
joy  in  the  sound  of  those  shots,  which  he 
knew  meant  death. 

"Poor  wretches!"  he  said. 
But  he  was  very  tender  to  Paula  when, 
nearly  fainting  for  a  minute,  in  spite  of  her 
disdain  of  danger  at  the  time,  she  sat  back 
in  one  of  the  low  chairs  in  the  tea  room  of 
our  hotel.  He  went  down  into  the  kitchen, 
a  cheerless  place  now,  with  only  a  few  old 
women  in  attendance,  and  made  some  tea 
and  brought  it  up.  By  this  time  Paula  had 
recovered  and  was  merry  again,  laughing 
at  her  adventure,  and  fingering  her  pearls 
like  a  child  playing  with  a  new  toy. 

"They  were  cheap,  you  say?"  I  asked. 
And  she  replied:  "Wonderfully  cheap. 
Only  forty-five  thousand  lire!" 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  English  money. 
Yes,  cheap  for  a  rope  of  pearls,  and  not 
ruinous  to  young  Goring,  heir  to  Lan- 
cashire cotton  mills,  but  a  folly  and  a 
shame  at  a  time  of  wretchedness  in  a  bank- 
rupt country. 

I  held  my  tongue  about  that.  What  was 
the  good  of  protesting  to  this  girl,  who  was 
utterly  irresponsible,  entirely  callous  of  her 
people's  misery;  or  to  Percival,  who  was 
bewitched  by  her  beauty? 

Yet  I  went  to  the  boy's  room  that  night, 
determined  to  give  him  a  more  serious 
warning,  to  appeal  to  that  sense  of  honor 
in  him  which  for  a  while  seemed  destroyed 
by  lovesickness.  I  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  sleep.  Ugly  things  were  happen- 
ing in  Venice.  It  was  quite  quiet  along  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  the  quay  side  below 
my  windows.  Some  American  bluejackets 
stood  on  guard  by  the  Vaporetto  landing 
stage,  and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  their  bay- 
onets and  heard  them  talking  in  low  voices. 
But  from  the  direction  of  St.  Mark's  Square 
and  the  narrow  calle  behind  came  the 
sound  of  rioting.  I  could  hear  distant  shout- 
ing, and  now  and  then  screams  of  women. 
There  was  a  fire  burning  somewhere,  and 
its  ruddy  glare  touched  the  pale-blue  sky 
of  this  Venetian  night.  From  another 
quarter  came  the  sound  of  rifle  shots,  and  I 
heard,  quite  distinctly,  the  rat-tat-tat  of 
machine-gun  fire. 

Once  a  woman  came  running  past  the 
landing  stage  and  cried  out  in  anguish  as 
she  ran:  "O  Gesii!  .  .  .  O  Maria,  Madre 
di  Cristo!" 

The  American  bluejackets  barred  her 
way,  and  for  some  time  she  stayed  there, 
making  shrill  lamentations. 

No,  it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  and  I  put 
on  my  dressing  gown  and  went  down  the 
corridor  to  Percival  Goring's  room.  The 
door  was  ajar,  and  he  had  left  his  light 
burning.  I  called  to  him  twice,  and,  getting 
no  answer,  went  into  the  room  and  found  it 
was  empty.  He  had  not  been  to  bed  yet, 
and  none  of  his  clothes  were  lying  about. 
A  sense  of  uneasiness  took  hold  of  me,  and 
after  hesitating  in  the  room  a  few  moments 
I  went  out  again  and  down  the  great  stair- 
case to  the  gallery  overlooking  the  hall. 
Perhaps  young  Goring  was  asleep  or  smok- 
ing in  one  of  the  big  chairs  down  there.  It 
was  the  kind  of  thing  he  would  do  in  his 
present  state  of  mind. 

Only  one  light  was  burning  in  that  great 
cavernous  space  below  the  arches.  It  was 
an  electric  lamp  on  one  of  the  small  tables 
by  the  sculptured  fireplace,  and  it  made  a 
round  pool  of  light  on  the  polished  boards 
and  reached  out  in  the  room  to  gilded 
brackets  and  marble  pillars  and  Venetian 
mirrors  which  faintly  sparkled  through  the 
surrounding  darkness.  It  also  illumined 
two  figures  sitting  close  in  one  of  the  big 
leather  chairs.  They  were  Paula  Ostuni 
and  Percival.  I  was  certain  it  was  the  Ital- 
ian girl  because  her  face  was  turned  to  the 
lamplight  above  a  vague  shimmer  of  blue 
silk  which  was  her  dressing  gown.  Of  Per- 
cival I  could  see  nothing  except  a  black 
form  and  a  streak  of  white  where  the  light 
caught  the  edge  of  his  shirt  front.  But  I 
heard  his  voice. 

"What  can  we  do?"  he  said.  "We  can't 
go  on  like  this,  now  that  we  know  we  love 


each  other.  Oh,  Paula,  I  thought  we  could 
just  be  pals!" 

There  was  a  note  of  anguish  in  his  voice. 

Paula  answered  him  with  that  soft  Ital- 
ian purr  of  hers  which  could  sometimes 
change  to  harshness,  as  I  had  heard. 

"Foolish  child!  Are  you  afraid  of  love, 
then  ?  I  want  you  and  you  want  me.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  is  just  life.  We  will  go  away 
together  with  our  love.  Bellissimo!" 

"I'm  sorry  we  found  out,"  said  Percival. 
"I  thought  it  could  just  be  friendship." 

"  Between  you  and  me  it  was  love — from 
the  first,"  answered  Paula;  and  I  think  she 
had  her  arms  about  him  then.  "It  was  your 
boyhood,  your  clean  English  look,  which 
caught  hold  of  me.  'That  is  my  boy,'  I 
said.  Little  boy  of  mine,  you  are  afraid  be- 
cause my  love  is  so  like  a  flame  which 
scorches  you.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  its 
burning!" 

"It's  a  sweet  fire,"  said  Percival;  "but, 
oh,  my  dear,  I  feel  ashamed  when  I  think  I 
shall  drag  you  into  dishonor.  Have  you 
thought  of  that?  What  will  Ostuni  say, 
and  all  the  world?" 

"Love  is  above  honor,"  said  Paula.  "It 
is  above  law.  What  do  I  care  about  the 
world,  or  anything,  with  you  as  my  little 
lover,  my  big  little  English  boy?" 

I  was  an  eavesdropper  there  in  that  dark 
gallery,  but  it  was  only  after  those  few  mo- 
ments that  I  was  conscious  of  shame  in 
listening  to  words  not  meant  for  me.  Be- 
fore then  I  had  been  held  by  a  kind  of  spell, 
fascinated  by  that  revelation  of  two  souls 
confessing  a  love  which  one  of  them  knew 
was  sinful  so  that  he  was  agonized. 

A  great  anger  took  hold  of  me  against  the 
girl,  that  catlike  creature  who  was  weaving 
her  witchery  round  this  English  boy,  and  I 
had  a  mind  to  go  straight  down  to  her  with 
violent  words  and  all  the  indignation  which 
stirred  me.  And  then  suddenly  I  had  a 
sense  of  pity  for  them  both,  for  these  two 
children  of  life,  so  young,  so  mastered  by 
the  passion  of  their  youth.  How  could  one 
help  them  out  of  this  trap  into  which  the 
old  devil  had'  lured  them  both?  I  turned 
to  go  out  of  the  dark  archway,  but  drew 
back  again  suddenly.  Another  figure  passed 
down  the  corridor  and  looked  over  the  bal- 
ustrade. 

It  was  Ostuni's  voice  which  called  out 
quietly:  "Are  you  there,  carissima?" 

I  heard  the  noise  of  a  swift  rustling  move- 
ment in  the  hall  below.  Paula  was  standing 
up  alone,  by  the  shaded  lamp.  Percival 
had  drawn  back  into  the  darkness  and  was 
invisible. 

"Is  that  you,  Luigi?"  she  answered; 
and  her  voice  shook  a  little. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  sleep.  There 
is  bad  work  in  Venice  to-night.  Will  you 
not  come  up  to  your  room?  I  was  anxious 
when  I  looked  in  and  saw  that  you  had 
gone." 

"I  was  restless,"  she  answered  again. 
"And  it  is  cooler  down  here." 

"I  will  come  down  to  you,"  said  Ostuni. 

She  did  not  answer  him,  and  again  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  quick  movement  down 
below.  Ostuni  went  down  the  corridor. 
I  saw  his  dark  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  a  moment  later  young  Goring 
stood  face  to  face  with  me.  He  had  come 
up  the  other  stairway,  very  swiftly  and 
silently,  and  I  saw  the  whiteness  of  his  face. 

I  grasped  him  by  the  wrist  and  whispered 
to  him,  and  I  think  my  sudden  apparition 
gave  him  a  great  shock. 

" Fool ! "  I  said.  "And  worse  than  fool  if 
you  go  on  like  this!" 

He  asked,  me  what  the  devil  I  meant, 
and  I  told  him  plainly  as  we  stood  outside 
his  door. 

"That  girl  is  luring  you  to  dishonor. 
You  are  up  to  the  neck  in  it  now.  What 
about  your  mother,  who  is  lying  ill,  pray- 
ing for  you?  Is  this  the  time  for  love- 
making  with  Ostuni's  wife?" 

I  think  that  reminder  of  his  mother  hit 
him  hard.  Too  hard,  I  think  now,  for  it 
was  pretty  cruel  of  me. 

"Hell ! "  he  said.  "I  ought  to  have  caught 
that  train.  Now  it's  too  late,  anyhow." 

He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was  almost  crying. 

I  turned  up  the  light  in  his  room,  and 
when  he  came  in  I  shut  the  door  after  him. 

"Cut  and  run,"  I  said.  "It's  the  best 
plan.  I'll  help  you  all  I  know.  If  there  are 
no  trains,  ride.  You  can  get  a  horse.  If 
there  are  no  horses,  walk.  I'll  come  with 
you." 

"Too  late!"  he  groaned.  "Paula  and  I 
have  found  out  we  love  one  another.  We're 
fairly  in  the  cart!" 

For  two  hours  that  night  I  sat  with  him, 
arguing,  pleading,  protesting,  and  it  was 


all  useless  and  ended  in  a  quarrel  when  I 
said  that  Paula  Ostuni  was  an  immoral 
little  baggage  who  ought  to  get  a  whipping 
from  her  husband. 

"Clear  out  of  my  room,"  he  said,  "or 
I'll  throw  you  out!" 

The  boy  was  infatuated,  though  con- 
science stricken,  torn  between  loyalty  to 
that  mother  of  his  who  lay  ill  and,  for  all 
he  knew,  dying,  and  to  that  Italian  girl 
who  had  roused  the  first  passion  of  his 
heart  so  that  he  was  Romeo  to  her  Juliet, 
and  on  fire  with  love.  I  saw  there  was  only 
one  chance  of  saving  him  from  immediate 
shipwreck  of  honor,  and  of  happiness  too, 
after  passion  should  be  spent — one  day  he 
would  find  out  the  hardness  of  the  spirit 
behind  that  pretty  face — and  that  was  by 
the  ending  of  the  strike,  so  that  he  could 
have  no  excuse  for  staying  away  from  the 
mother  who  called  for  him.  I  hoped  to  God 
there  would  be  a  train  from  Venice  in  the 
morning. 

The  truth  was  that  Venice  in  the  morn- 
ing had  a  sinister  look,  and  so  far  from 
showing  any  sign  of  peace  was  preparing 
for  renewed  conflict.  A  score  of  people  had 
been  killed  in  the  night,  and  large  numbers 
wounded.  Some  of  the  soldiers  had  gone 
over  to  the  mob,  or  had  at  least  refused  to 
fire  on  them,  and  the  others  were  outnum- 
bered and  cowed  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
strikers  and  the  crowds  of  looters.  Many  of 
the  little  courts  and  alleys  of  Venice  were 
barricaded;  all  the  shops  were  shut  and 
boarded,  if  they  had  not  been  already 
wrecked;  and  in  St.  Mark's  Square  there 
were  great  gatherings  of  revolutionary 
spirits  addressed  by  violent  orators,  among 
whom  I  recognized  the  waiter  at  the  Hotel 
Dandolo  who  had  made  a  scene  in  the 
dining  room  by  outrageous  and  menacing 
words. 

I  listened  to  him  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  heard  the  name  of  Ostuni  re- 
peated many  times  and  greeted  each  time 
with  hootings  and  jeers. 

"The  fellow  is  obsessed  with  hatred  of. 
Ostuni,"  I  thought,  and  then  pressed; 
nearer,  to  catch  the  gist  of  his  speech. 

"Here  in  Venice,"  he  shouted,  "we  have 
our  worst  enemy — the  man  who  tried  to. 
starve  our  women  and  children  by  putting 
up  the  price  of  the  loaf,  so  that  he  and  his 
fellow  robbers  might  grow  fatter  on  the 
profits  of  dear  bread.  What  is  the  punish-' 
ment  for  a  crime  like  that?" 

"Death!"  cried  many  voices  in  the 
crowd. 

"In  the  old  days  of  Venice,"  shouted  this, 
orator  of  the  mob,  "the  Council  of  the  Five; 
Hundred  had  merry  ways  with  poor  devils' 
who  displeased  them,  people  like  you  and' 
me  who  dared  to  voice  their  grievances.  In 
that  prison  there  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
they  tortured  them  in  dark  dungeons,  and 
then  chopped  off  their  heads  and  dropped 
them  into  the  canal  below.  We  will  not 
torture  Ostuni,  but  if  we  are  Venetians,  and 
not  traitors,  we  will  drag  him  out  of  that 
hotel  where  he  dances  with  his  painted 
women — oh,  I  know  them  and  their  inso- 
lence— and  trample  him  to  death  beneath 
our  feet.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  fetch  him? 
I  will  show  you  where  he  hides." 

There  were  hoarse  laughter  and  a  great 
shout,  in  which  I  heard  the  old  note  of 
cruelty  when  men  desire  the  blood  of  other 
men.  Some  people  moved  away  as  though 
they  would  go  there  and  then  to  fetch 
Ostuni,  but  the  orator  was  not  yet  through 
with  his  speech,  and  held  up  a  hand. 

I  walked  quickly  back  to  the  H6tel 
Dandolo.  That  crowd  meant  ugly  business 
regarding  Count  Ostuni.  It  was  not  merely 
froth  of  mob  fury. 

He  was  sitting  with  Paula  and  Percival 
in  the  very  place  where  these  two  had  been 
that  night,  and  I  could  see  that  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  boy,  or  of  that  girl,  his  wife. 

Before  those  two  I  told  him  what  I  had 
heard,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  hotel  at 
once  and  take  shelter  in  some  other  house. 

"What  house?"  he  asked  quietly,  with- 
out a  sign  of  fear,  but  without  false  heroics. 
"They  would  find  me  wherever  I  go." 

"  Go  to  the  cardinal,"  I  said.  "They  re- 
spect him  for  his  courage  and  goodness. 
They  will  not  lay  a  finger  on  him,  nor  on 
anyone  whom  he  shelters." 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  said  Percival  eagerly. 

" It's  a  ridiculous  idea ! "  said  Paula.  "If 
I  were  a  man  bearing  the  name  of  Ostuni  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  hide  from  a  crowd  oi 
ruffians." 

She  laughed  in  a  shrill,  angry  way,  and 
said:  "You  will  not  go,  Luigi?" 

"It  might  be  prudent,"  said  Ostuni 
gravely.    "One  man  against  a  mob  ha.1- 

(Concluded  on  Page  92) 
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Makes  your  dainty  things  last  longer 

HPHE  Apex  saves  more  than  your  time  and  strength — it  saves 
**■  your  clothes  by  its  gentle,  thorough  washing  motion.  With- 
out any  rubbing,  the  Apex  tub  floods  each  piece  swiftly  back 
and  forth  while  its  natural  vacuum  suction  draws  suds  and  hot 
cleansing  water  through  every  part  of  the  fabric. 

Soon  the  last  trace  of  dirt  is  safely  rinsed  away.  But  that  is 
not  all.  With  the  Apex  tub  you  are  also  sure  to  clean  the  fabric 
of  perspiration  and  other  substances  from  the  body's  pores 
which  so  quickly  weaken  the  delicate  threads  when  a  piece  is 
not  perfectly  washed.  So  the  Apex  really  makes  clothes  last 
longer  in  two  ways,  because  it  saves  rubbing  and  because  it 
cleans  so  completely. 

See  the  Apex  at  your  dealer's.  His  name  and  interesting  book- 
let/'Washing,  Ironing  and  Cleaning  Helps,"  sent  if  you  write  us. 

APEX  APPLIANCE  CO.,  3223-3263  West  30th  Street,  CHICAGO 

Pot  Canada,  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited.   Head  Office  and  Works,  Renfrew,  Ont. 


Hwo  tubs 
in  ONE 

The  Apex  washes  so  perfectly 
because  it  has  two  large  washing 
chambers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Apex-shaped  center.  These  are  each 
designed  for  remarkable  washing 
action  and  suction.  When  tub  os- 
cillates, your  clothes  get  the  double 
cleansing  effect  of  both  chambers, 
by  gently  swirling  back  and  forth, 
over  and  under,  in  the  washing 
motion  originated  in  the  Apex 
twelve  years  ago.  Connecting  the 
two  sides  is  a  "settling  chamber" 
where  dirt  settles  as  it  comes  from 
the  clothes,  leaving  the  water  clean. 


Tfre  APEX 

Domestic  Ironer 

Does  shirts,  dresses,  children's 
togs,  petticoats,  lace  curtains, 
linens,  doilies,  and  virtually  every- 
thing, as  prettily  as  skillful  hand 
ironing,  because  of  its  many  exclu- 
sive, convenient  features.  It  has 
both  hand  and  foot  control;  apron 
to  keep  clothes  from  touching  floor; 
stationary  work  board;  correctly 
designed  all-metal  framework. 
Beautiful  white  enamel  and  gold 
finish;  large  castors;  clothes  rod. 
Heats  by  gas,  gasoline,  electricity ; 
operates  from  any  electric  socket. 
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John  Philip  Sousa 

March  King  of  the  World 

Says  of  Conn  instruments:  "I  take  this 
occasion  to  tell  you  of  the  genuine  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  your  New  Wonder 
instruments,  used  by  the  members  of  my 
Band,  have  given  me.  I  still  maintain 
that  the  new  model  Conn  instruments 
enhance  the  musical  value  of  any  organ- 
ization to  a  marked  degree  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  Band  fully  accord  with 
me." — John  Philip  Sousa. 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd. 

1236  Conn  Bldit.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  free  book 
and  detiils  of  f ri  e  trial  offer  of  any  Instrument. 

Name  

Street 

or  R.  R  

City  unit 

State  


'  Instrument 


(Concluded  from  Page  90) 

little  chance.  I  do  not  mind  for  myself,  but 
for  your  sake  I  want  to  live  a  little  longer." 

He  spoke  those  last  words  with  a  smile, 
and  tenderly,  putting  his  hand  on  hers. 

She  drew  her  hand  away  impatiently  and 
jerked  her  head  back. 

"I  like  men  with  physical  courage,"  she 
said. 

I  could  see  a  little  color  creep  beneath 
the  skin  of  Ostuni's  rather  pale  face,  and 
Percival  looked  horribly  uncomfortable. 

"  I  am  no  coward,"  said  Ostuni.  "  I  think 
I  have  proved  that.  I  will  stay  here  if  you 
think  like  that." 

Percival  spoke  in  a  low  voice: 

"The  countess  spoke  a  little  thought- 
lessly, perhaps.  I  have  no  right  to  an 
opinion  in  this  matter,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  risky  for  you  to 
stay  here,  sir." 

"Oh,  I  will  stay,"  answered  Ostuni  care- 
lessly. 

"They  won't  come  anyhow ! "  said  Paula. 

But  they  came,  as  soon  as  dusk  had 
fallen.  We  heard  the  noise  of  the  approach- 
ing crowd  along  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni, 
as  we  sat  in  the  dining  room  upstairs,  still 
eking  out  the  scanty  stores  left  in  the 
kitchens.  They  were  shouting  outside  the 
hotel,  and  above  the  growling  murmur  of 
the  men's  bass  voices  there  sounded  the 
shrill  clamor  of  women. 

"They  have  come  for  me,"  said  Ostuni 
calmly. 

Percival  Goring  glanced  at  Paula  with  an 
expression  of  extreme  distress.  I,  too, 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  a  strange  glitter  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to  me  rather 
witchlike.  Her  lips,  so  red  and  ripe  as  a 
rule,  had  lost  their  color,  and  she  paled  be- 
neath the  touch  of  rouge  on  her  cheeks. 

"They  will  make  a  noise,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  break  a  few  more  windows!" 

What  happened  was  the  breaking  of  the 
door  downstairs,  which  had  been  shut 
against  them  by  the  manager,  that  Aus- 
trian, as  I  think  he  was.  Percival  and  I  had 
gone  down  from  the  dining  room  to  the  hall 
with  an  idea  of  seeing  more  closely  what 
was  happening,  so  that  we  might  warn 
Ostuni  of  any  instant  peril. 

Other  people  staying  in  the  hotel  were 
there,  too,  standing  in  groups,  with  fright- 
ened looks.  The  women  were  in  their  eve- 
ning frocks,  in  spite  of  a  picnic  meal,  and 
two  or  three  Italian  officers  among  them 
were  gesticulating  in  an  excited  way.  The 
English  clergyman's  wife,  a  rather  sour- 
faced  lady,  showed  her  contempt  for  all 
foreigners,  and  for  this  mob,  by  knitting 
her  usual  sock  as  she  sat  in  a  straight- 
backed  chair. 

Paula  came  down  the  great  staircase, 
slowly  dangling  her  rope  of  pearls,  with  a 
queer  smile  about  her  lips. 

Ostuni  himself  was  leaning  over  the  bal- 
ustrade of  the  lowest  gallery,  smoking  a 
cigarette  through  his  long  amber  mouth- 
piece. 

It  was  then  that  the  door  was  burst  open 
with  a  crash  and  a  splintering  of  glass  and 
wood.  The  first  man  through  was  the  fel- 
low who  had  been  a  waiter  here,  wild-eyed, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  the  red  tie  round 
his  neck  with  loose  ends.  A  score  of  his 
fellow  rioters  surged  after  him,  and  a  great 
mob  pressed  behind  them  but  could  not 
get  through  the  door  because  of  these 
others. 


"Ostuni!"  shouted  several  voices.  "We 
have  come  for  Ostuni!" 

They  called  him  frightful  names,  to 
mark  time,  I  think,  while  their  eyes  roved 
about  the  little  groups  of  women  in  evening 
clothes,  and  took  stock  of  the  men  who 
might  resist  them,  and  measured  the 
amount  of  loot  which  might  tempt  them  to 
other  deeds  when  they  had  done  with  the 
man  they  hated  most. 

It  was  Percival  Goring  who  stood  in  their 
way.  He  stood  very  straight  and  rigid,  as  I 
had  seen  him  once  in  a  steel  hat  beneath  a 
trench  parapet  when  shells  were  bursting 
very  close  to  us.  In  his  clear  boyish  voice, 
and  in  good  Italian,  he  spoke  to  the  mob, 
who  were  silent  when  he  raised  his  hand 
and  began  to  speak,  so  that  one  heard  only 
their  panting  breath. 

"The  Count  Ostuni  is  not  here,"  he  said. 
"He  is  dining  in  another  house  of  Venice, 
somewhere  along  the  Grand  Canal.  You 
waste  your  time  in  staying  here,  if  that  is 
the  man  you  want." 

"You  lie!"  said  the  ex-waiter  savagely. 
"We  have  kept  watch  on  this  place.  Ostuni 
came  in  this  afternoon  and  has  not  stirred 
out  since." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  young  Goring 
calmly.  "He  has  gone." 

I  glanced  up  at  the  balustrade  where 
Ostuni  had  been  standing.  He  was  there 
still,  but  had  withdrawn  behind  a  pillar, 
and  only  part  of  his  figure  was  revealed. 

"No  mistake,  young  puppy  dog!"  said 
the  leader  of  the  mob.  "Stand  back  while 
we  search  this  den  of  thieves — this  palace 
of  profiteers,  this  pigsty.  Stand  back,  or 
I'll  break  your  head!" 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  see  what  hap- 
pened next  between  Goring  and  this  black- 
guard. A  window  in  the  great  salon  came 
crashing  through,  and  several  men  and 
ragamuffin  boys  came  through  the  empty 
framework.  They  were  madly  excited,  and 
with  shouts  of  laughter  smashed  some  of 
the  lights,  overturned  tables  with  glass- 
ware and  porcelain,  tore  the  silk  curtains 
in  strips,  and  wore  the  rags  as  scarfs.  That 
was  what  I  saw  afterward,  though  at  the 
time  I  was  only  aware  of  this  new  incursion 
and  of  its  pandemonium.  Percival  Goring 
had  seized  a  brass  candlestick  from  a 
bracket  on  the  wall  and  raised  it  above  his 
head ;  but  that  gesture  of  his,  which  meant 
a  broken  skull  for  someone,  made  the  fore- 
most men  recoil  a  moment. 

Then  something  happened  which  was  the 
worst  thing — at  least  as  bad  a  thing  as  any 
woman  might  do  in  treachery  to  a  husband 
for  the  sake  of  a  lover.  It  was  a  girl  who 
did  it,  and  that  was  the  pretty  Paula  with 
the  ripe,  red  lips  and  face  of  witchery. 

She  was  the  only  woman  now  downstairs. 
The  others  had  fled  to  the  upper  galleries, 
leaving  the  Italian  officers  and  about  eight 
other  men  on  the  stairs  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase.  She  had  been  standing 
by  a  carved  oak  chair,  holding  to  the  back 
of  it  with  a  tight  grip,  which  suddenly  she 
let  go  to  come  swiftly  like  a  young  tigress 
in  front  of  Percival,  facing  that  wild-eyed 
waiter  and  his  mob. 

"Do  not  lay  hands  on  this  boy!"  she 
cried.  "I  beseech  you  not  to  harm  him. 
If  you  want  Ostuni  I  will  tell  you  where  to 
find  him." 

I  saw  young  Percival  lower  his  candle- 
stick and  all  the  color  fade  from  his  face, 
leaving  it  gray,  like  an  old  man's  skin. 


"Paula!"  he  said  in  a  voice  of  horror. 
"For  God's  sake  " 

She  spoke  again,  panting,  with  one  arm, 
one  of  her  plump  white  arms,  thrust  out  as 
though  to  shield  Goring. 

"If  you  will  let  this  boy  alone  I  will  tell 
you  where  to  find  the  man  you  want." 

"  Paula ! "  cried  Percival  again.  "  For  the 
love  of  God  " 

The  leader  of  the  mob  laughed  harshly, 
and  his  laughter  was  echoed  by  the  men 
behind  him. 

"We'll  let  the  lambkin  go  if  you  tell  us 
where  to  find  the  wolf.  We  want  Ostun 
the  bloodsucker!" 

"He  is  there,"  said  Paula.  She  flung  u 
her  arm  toward  the  balcony,  where  still  I 
saw  a  glimpse  of  Ostuni's  figure  behind  th 
pillar.  "Ostuni  is  up  there,  hiding  among 
the  women,  while  a  boy  shields  him." 

It  was  a  plain  betrayal,  deliberate,  most 
treacherous.  Ostuni  himself  heard  his 
wife's  words,  understood  them,  answered 
them. 

He  came  from  behind  the  pillar  and 
stood  clear  in  the  light,  looking  down  on 
the  mob. 

"I  am  here,"  he  said  in  a  cold  hard  voice. 
"Do  your  killing  quickly,  and  spare  the 
rest.  I  am  only  afraid  that  you  should  let 
me  live  with  that  woman  who  betrays  me." 

At  the  sight  of  Ostuni  there  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence  among  the  mob.  They  stared 
up  at  him  with  a  kind  of  smiling  greedi- 
ness, like  beasts  who  see  their  food.  Then 
they  surged  forward  to  the  stairway. 

Young  Goring  had  fallen  back  to  the 
lower  stair,  and  I  was  next  to  him,  with 
other  men  about  us.  I  saw  his  candlestick 
come  down  like  a  flash,  and  the  foremost 
man  fell.  Then  he,  too,  fell  from  a  blow 
in  the  face.  It  was  like  a  fight  of  wolves  on 
that  stairway,  and  they  forced  us  back 
almost  to  the  first  gallery,  but  not  without 
casualties  on  their  side,  and  several  on  ours. 
An  Italian  officer  of  the  Bersaglieri,  a  young 
giant  of  a  fellow,  lifted  up  one  of  the  rioters 
and  heaved  him  over  the  balustrade  so  that' 
he  fell  as  senseless  as  a  log. 

I  had  Italian  hands  about  my  throat, 
and  should  have  choked  if  rescue  had  not" 
come  just  then.  It  came  in  the  rear  of  our' 
attackers,  and  was  good  enough.  A  squad' 
of  American  bluejackets  sprang  upon  the 
mob  struggling  for  possession  of  the  stairs, 
and  set  about  them  with  butt  ends,  and 
with  bayonets  if  they  had  much  trouble, 
It  was  a  rapid  bit  of  work,  and  at  the  end' 
of  it,  when  the  prisoners  were  hustled  out,' 
the  Hotel  Dandolo  was  not  a  pretty  sightj 
A  number  of  broken-pated  and  bleeding 
men  lay  about  the  floor  and  stairs,  and; 
among  them  was  young  Percival.  Paula 
Ostuni  had  fled  to  her  room. 

She  came  to  the  hospital  where  the  boy 
was  being  nursed  by  nuns,  but  he  would  not 
see  her. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said,  "that  I've  had  a 
happy  escape." 

He  wept  then  so  that  his  pillow  was  wet. 
His  boy's  heart  had  had  a  nasty  knock. 
He  could  not  forgive  that  girl's  treachery 
to  her  husband — the  offer  of  Ostuni's  life  to 
the  mob— though  it  had  been  for  love  of 
him. 

We  left  Venice  when  the  strike  ended, 
after  something  not  quite  as  bad  as  revolu- 
tion, and  by  a  paper  which  I  picked  up  in 
the  train  I  saw  that  Ostuni  had  reached 
Paris  in  safety.  But  he  went  alone. 
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F)ATTON,S  Velumina— 
the  pore-proof,  oil  flat  wall  paint 
coats  walls  with  a  non-porous  film. 

Dirt  and  dust  cannot  penetrate  and  discolor  the  body 
of  the  paint  film.  Surface  dirt  and  stains  are  easily 
washed  away. 

Patton's  Velumina  gives  walls  the  soft,  uniform  tones 
demanded  by  modern  decoration,  free  from  laps  and 
brush  marks. 

From  the  finest  business  buildings  in  the  world  to  the 
smallest  bungalow — for  schools, public  buildings,  churches, 
residences,  Patton's  Velumina  is  the  artistic,  economical 
wall  finish. 
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The  1921  HAYNES  TOURING  CAR 

at  $2935  actually  impresses  people  as  a  $5000  Car 

WENTY-NINE  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  never 
before  bought  such  a  beautiful  car,  such  a  remarkably 
perfect  mechanical  system  as  the  new  1921  Haynes 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car.  It  is  really  $1000  under- 
priced — compared  with  other  cars  of  the  same  value.  Owners  of 
these  cars  report  to  us  that  hardly  a  day  passes  without  someone 
expressing  surprise  when  told  the  actual  cost  of  the  car.  The  average 
person  thinks  it  must  be  at  least  $5000. 

This  is  natural,  for  the  new  1921  Haynes  Touring  Car  is  one  of  the 
finest  automobiles  ever  made,  through  and  through.  Its  high  hood, 
superb  lines,  splendid  finish,  deep  upholstery,  refined  fittings,  general 
air  of  luxury  and  refinement  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

And  it  is  more  than  ninety  per  cent.  Haynes  made  —  the  famous 
Haynes  engine  is  especially  built  by  our  own  experts,  and  every 
essential  feature  of  the  car,  from  its  first  design  to  its  final  approval, 
is  under  the  eyes  and  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  made  the 
reputation  of  the  Haynes  through  all  the  years  since  Elwood  Haynes 
created  and  built  America's  first  car. 

The  four  factors  of  car-character  —  Beauty,  Strength,  Power  and 
Comfort — are  scientifically  combined  in  the  new  1921  Haynes. 

Our  principle  is  to  give  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  our  own  economies, 
and  in  this  instance  the  difference  between  what  you  think  the  car 
can  be  bought  for  and  its  actual  price  is  a  genuine  surprise,  which 
you  will  appreciate  all  the  more  when  you  look  at  the  car. 

THE    HAYNES   AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
EXPORT  OFFICE:   1715  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.S.A. 

Price  quoted  is  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Kokomo. 
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MLVMRO  OBMEGONi  MS  MEMTJttMY  LEM, 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 


He  rose  at  once  to  the  new  level,  and 
above  it.  For  him  civil  war  was  a  terrible 
misfortune,  and  his  own  part  in  it  could  be 
justified  only  if  it  led  to  the  moral  and  social 
regeneration  of  the  community.  But,  keep- 
ing this  object  steadily  before  him,  he 
sought  to  forge  an  instrument  powerful 
enough  to  enable  him  to  attain  it,  and  was 
ever  ready  withal  to  seize  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  destinies  of  the 
republic  from  the  arbitrament  of  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  council  chamber  of  the 
National  Palace. 

From  the  outset  Obregon  set  about  creat- 
ing an  army  after  his  own  heart  and  bent 
all  his  efforts  to  that  end. 
He  began  by  inculcating 
upon  his  fellow  officers 
and  their  men  the  idea 
that  they  were  fighting 
for  justice  and  liberty 
and  were  discharging 
thereby  a  duty  to  their 
country,  their  families 
and  themselves,  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  ac- 
complished which  was  to 
be  their  sole  reward. 
He  knew  every  officer 
and  in  the  beginning 
every  soldier  personally, 
and  he  treated  them  all 
in  a  spirit  of  true  com- 
radeship. He  never  once 
struck  a  private  or  re- 
viled him  publicly  in 
anger;  neither  did  he 
ever  hesitate  to  punish 
an  officer,  however  high 
his  rank,  for  cowardice 
or  disobedience.  At  the 
historic  battle  of  Celaya, 
for  example,  observing 
that  Colonel  Kloss  had 
executed  a  half  turn  with 
the  artillery  under  his 
command  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Obregon's 
forces  were  beginning 
to  waver,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly ordered  him  to  be 
arrested  and  shot  unless 
he  could  justify  his  con- 
duct to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  superiors. 

Thus  the  bonds  of 
union  between  the  chief 
and  the  rank  and  file 


In  all  this  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
inevitable  influence  which  a  bitter  civil  war 
invariably  exercises  on  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  clement  of  military  commanders, 
or  of  the  cardinal  fact  that  from  the  day 
when  he  first  left  his  home  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  good  government 
Obregon  consistently  strove  to  permeate  his 
troops  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  moder- 
ation, while  most  of  the  hostile  bodies 
against  which  he  fought  had  no  ethical  idea 
whatever,  no  guiding  principle,  and  held 
out  no  attraction  but  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  prospect  of  license,  loot,  promotion  or 
the  gratitude  of  a  chief  to  whom  they  were 


" '  Does  he  not  support  you?  Is  he  out  of 
work?' 

"'My  husband  is  with  General  Orozco, 
fighting,  so  I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
the  children.' 

"'Well,  my  good  woman,  take  this  little 
present  from  me.  It  will  help  you  get  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  roots  for  your- 
self and  family  to  eat';  and  with  that  I 
handed  her  a  twenty-peso  gold  piece.  But 
she  gave  me  a  look  half  defiant,  half  con- 
temptuous, and  said  she  did  not  need  my 
gold.  I  shall  never  forget  that  look.  I've 
seldom  felt  more  humiliated  in  my  life. 
Offering  a  hurried  apology,  I  bade  her  good 


were  common  aims,  per- 
sonal attachment  and 
loyalty.  Naturally  this 
ideal  relationship  could  subsist  only  so 
long  as  the  men  under  his  orders  were  rel- 
atively few;  but  Obregon  assures  me  that 
it  was  fairly  well  maintained  among  as 
many  as  three  thousand  men.  Very  soon, 
however,  owing  to  his  rapid  advancement, 
his  command  extended  far  beyond  the 
radius  within  which  his  moralizing  per- 
sonal influence  could  directly  reach  and 
effectually  mold  it,  however  earnestly  he 
might  strive  to  imbue  it  with  his  own  spirit 
of  justice  and  moderation.  It  included 
large  numbers  of  uncultured  men  from  other 
armies — men  on  whom  long  years  of  sub- 
jection followed  by  brief  intervals  of  satur- 
nalian  license  had  left  an  abiding  mark. 
And  it  was  sheerly  impossible  to  keep  these 
elements  always  well  in  hand.  Among 
the  officers,  too,  as  one  learns  from  Obre- 
gon's own  accounts,  were  men  whose  moral 
character  was  streaked  with  inferior  or 
corrupt  fiber.  As  for  the  general  himself,  it 
should  be  noted  that  certain  acts  occasion- 
ally laid  to  his  charge  as  unnecessarily  cruel, 
such  as  the  shooting  of  captured  officers, 
were  consequences  of  the  civil  war,  and 
therefore  as  defensible  or  indefensible  as 
the  war  itself. 

Jl  Wayside  Episode 

"I  always  had  the  firm  intention,"  he 
writes,  "to  display  benevolence  in  my  deal- 
ings with  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  of 
this  the  best  proof  is  the  treatment  which 
the  chiefs  and  soldiers  taken  at  Cananea  re- 
ceived at  my  hands.  There  I  practiced  the 
maxim  embodied  in  my  manifesto  of  Her- 
mosillo — 'Respect  for  the  conquered  is  the 
dignity  of  victory.'  But  my  disposition  and 
endeavors  to  this  end  slackened  and  van- 
ished when  we  learned  the  details  of  the 
brutal  way  in  which  Ojeda"— commander 
of  the  hostile  forces— "was  dealing  with 
those  of  our  people  who  fell  into  his  hands." 


Lunch  Given  by  Guatemalan  Ministers  to  General  Obregon  on  an  Island  Without  a  Name  Which  Belongs  to 

Mexico  and  Guatemala  Jointly 


devoted.  Parenthetically,  it  is  worth  noting 
thatdisinterested— nay.altruistic— personal 
attachment  to  a  leader,  an  employer  or  a 
friend  is  a  curious  phenomenon  which  con- 
stantly recurs  in  the  republic,  and  is  well 
worth  studying.  It  sheds  a  bright  side  light 
on  Mexican  psychology.  Obregon  himself 
received  a  practical  lesson  on  this  subject, 
enforced  by  a  painful  rebuff,  during  his  first 
campaign  against  the  rebel  Orozco.  He 
narrated  it  to  me  one  soft  southern  night  as 
we  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  Mexican  gunboat 
gliding  over  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
talked  about  the  past  and  the  future  of  his 
country.  The  story  incidentally  illustrates 
his  own  generous  disposition. 

"As  you  know,"  he  began,  "I  possessed 
a  firm,  unqualified  faith  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  I  was  fighting;  and  I  took 
it  almost  for  granted  that  it  would  appeal 
with  the  same  force  to  most  thinking  Mex- 
icans. But  to  my  intense  disappointment 
I  found  on  my  arrival  in  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, and  especially  in  the  district  in 
which  my  troops  were  quartered,  that  prac- 
tically everybody  was  heart  and  soul  with 
the  arch  rebel,  Pascual  Orozco.  For  us  and 
our  cause  they  had  no  sympathy,  no  under- 
standing whatever.  We  were  enemies, 
nothing  more.  Nor  could  I  get  them  to 
discuss  the  subject. 

"Well,  one  morning  when  out  riding  I 
passed  a  female  figure  crouched  on  the 
ground.  Moving  nearer,  I  noticed  that  she 
was  young  and  comely,  but  pale  and  wasted, 
and  that  she  was  gathering  roots  and  throw- 
ing them  into  a  basket.  I  bade  her  good 
morning  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing. 

"'As  you  see,  senor,  I  am  digging  up 
roots.' 

'"What  for?' 

"'For  myself  and  children.  We  must 
eat,  war  or  no  war.' 

"'Have  you  no  husband  then?' 
"'Yes,  I  am  married.' 


morning  and  rode  off,  turning  over  in  my 
mind  this  curious  mixture  of  canine  fidelity 
to  an  inferior  type  of  man  and  a  developed 
sense  of  personal  dignity." 

Obregon  loathed  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
passed  from  chief  to  chief  and  forsook  one 
army  for  another  as  the  whim  took  them  or 
self-interest  prompted,  and  he  was  never 
tired  of  sifting  and  winnowing  his  officers, 
removing  the  worthless  without  paying  the 
slightest  heed  to  their  antecedents,  social 
status  or  influential  friends. 

I  met  several  of  those  condottieri  during 
my  travels  in  Mexico,  and  they  gave  me 
the  impression  of  men  deficient  in  moral 
sense.  Caring  nothing  for  principles  or 
shibboleths,  the  lure  of  loot  would  cause 
them  to  change  sides  and — as  the  Irishman 
put  it — turn  their  backs  upon  themselves 
in  a  twinkling.  Others  who  were  devoted 
partisans  of  Villa,  Zapata  or  some  other 
chief,  to  whose  aims  they  were  supremely 
indifferent,  reminded  me  of  the  Italian  who 
fought  fourteen  duels  to  prove  that  Tasso 
was  a  greater  poet  than  Dante,  and  when 
he  was  dying  exclaimed:  "I  still  believe 
that  I  was  right,  though  I  have  not  read 
the  writings  of  either." 

Obregon  was  inexorable  in  expelling  from 
his  army  all  those  elements  which  were  cal- 
culated to  destroy  discipline  or  bring  his 
troops  into  disrepute.  In  this  way  he 
raised  up  a  little  host  of  troublesome  ene- 
mies and  made  but  one  regenerate  friend. 
During  the  ups  and  downs  of  those  revolu- 
tionary times  some  of  those  rancorous  out- 
casts were  on  the  very  point  of  glutting 
their  petty  spite  by  taking  his  life  or 
witnessing  his  execution.  But  like  other 
men  of  destiny  he  bore  a  charmed  life  and 
appeared  to  his  soldiers  invulnerable.  As 
the  Turks  express  it,  if  you  have  luck  and 
are  thrown  into  the  sea  you  will  come  up 
with  a  fish  in  your  mouth;  and  many  of 
Obregon's  experiences  confirm  the  saying. 


During  the  operations  which  he  con- 
ducted in  Sonora  he  expelled  from  the  army 
and  also  from  the  territory  of  that  state, 
among  others,  two  officers  named  respec- 
tively Canado  and  Dr.  Philip  Dussart,  for 
conduct  which  was  deemed  unworthy  of 
army  men.  The  disgrace  rankled  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  dishonored  individuals, 
who  thereupon  went  over  to  the  hostile 
forces,  nursed  their  grudges  and  bode  their 
time.  Later  on,  when  the  fortune  of  war 
had  seemingly  placed  Obregon  beyond 
their  reach,  his  evil  genius  played  him  a 
nasty  trick  and  appeared  about  to  give 
them  the  revenge  they  yearned  for.  The 
episode,  of  which  I  wit- 
nessed the  final  chapter 
in  Yucatan,  is  thrill- 
ingly  interesting.  The 
facts  are  briefly  these: 

Obregon  went  to  the 
city  of  Chihuahua  to  in- 
duce Villa  to  take  part 
in  a  meeting  of  generals 
convened  by  Carranza 
in  Mexico  City,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  efficacious 
measures  of  safeguard- 
ing the  interests  of  the 
revolution.  A  ball  was 
arranged  for  Obregon 
and  his  military  com- 
rades, whom  Villa  hailed 
with  apparent  pleasure. 
But  after  lunch  on  the 
day  of  the  festivities 
Villa  sent  his  chauffeur 
with  a  motor  car  to 
take  Obregon  to  his 
house,  where  he  desired 
to  have  a  quiet  and 
friendly  talk  with  him. 

Facing  Death 

As  soon  as  Obregon 
entered  the  room  Villa 
rose  and  exclaimed: 
"General  Hill  fancies  he 
can  play  with  me.  You 
are  a  traitor  and  I  am 
going  to  have  you  shot 
at  once." 

Turning  to  one  of  his 
secretaries  he  ordered 
him  to  telephone  for  a 
platoon  of  twenty  sol- 
diers under  Major 
Canado  to  shoot  the  trai- 
tor. Canado,  the  man 
whom  Obregon  had  branded  with  the  mark 
of  Cain,  was  about  to  have  his  lust  for  ven- 
geance gratified  to  the  full.  On  his  arrival 
the  execution  was  to  take  place. 

Obregon,  who  never  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  addressed  Villa,  saying:  "Ever  since 
I  placed  my  life  at  the  service  of  the  revolu- 
tion I  have  held  that  to  die  for  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  luck." 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment.  The  two 
generals  eying  each  other,  the  one  waiting 
for  death,  the  other  making  up  his  mind  to 
snuff  out  one  more  life— this  time  a  life  the 
loss  of  which  would  leave  a  great  void  in  the 
republic  and  produce  far-ranging  changes 
in  its  destinies.  There  seemed  no  way  of 
escape.  Obregon,  who  was  standing  up  in 
the  room,  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  get  away  with  his  life.  But  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  his  cap- 
tor's mind,  and  was  therefore  expecting 
every  minute  that  Villa,  who  was  growing 
impatient,  would  not  wait  until  Canado 
and  his  escort  arrived  but  would  whip  out 
his  revolver  and  blow  out  his  prisoner's 
brains. 

On  the  other  hand  he  deftly  touched  the 
only  chord  that  could  attune  his  treacherous 
host  to  a  less  murderous  frame  of  mind. 
Obregon  himself  outlines  the  scene  with 
epic  simplicity  as  follows: 

"During  the  few  moments  while  I  was 
replying  to  Villa's  threat  and  while  I  was 
perhaps  in  danger  of  being  assassinated  by 
himself — as  so  many  people  had  been  as- 
sassinated by  him  before — there  entered 
into  the  adjoining  room  a  certain  so-called 
general,  Dr.  Philip  Dussart,  an  individual 
whom  I  had  expelled  from  our  ranks  in 
Sonora  as  unworthy  to  belong  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalist army.  This  person  made  a 
sign  to  Villa  and  began  to  applaud  him, 
leaping  by  way  of  displaying  his  delight  at 
my  approaching  execution  and  exclaiming: 

(Continued  on  Page  98) 
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OUR  PARTNERS 


The  name  Dunlop  comes  down  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
the  beginning  of  the  pneumatic  tire  industry. 

It  is  the  name  of  John  Boyd  Dunlop,  who  invented  the 
first  practical,  commercially  successful  pneumatic  tire  and 
whose  successors  were  responsible  for  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  most  important  pneumatic  tire  principle — namely, 
the  combination  of  an  inner  tube  with  a  protective  casing  open 
on  the  inner  side. 

It  has  been  associated  with  the  progressive  development  of 
tire  types  for  tricycle,  bicycle,  automobile,  motor-truck  and 
motorcycle.  It  is  associated  with  the  first  commercial  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  straight-side  and  also  the  clincher 
type  of  pneumatic. 

The  name  Dunlop  today  also  stands  for  a  great  tire- 
building  enterprise,  with  factories  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Canada  and  Australia — with  warehousing  and 
selling  organizations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — with  vast 
rubber -growing  lands  in  the  Far  East — with  extensive  cotton- 
raising  activities  and  tire-fabric  mills  in  different  countries. 

Thus  Dunlop  can,  in  a  special  sense,  view  all  who  are 
associated  with,  or  benefited  by,  the  automotive  industry  as 
its  partners  in  progress— a  progress  in  transportation  which 
affects  practically  every  individual  in  America. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation  of  America,  which 
has  been  established  to  manufacture  Dunlop  Tires  in  America, 
with  the  advantage  of  Dunlop  processes  and  experience,  fully 
recognizes  this  partnership  in  progress  with  the  automotive 
industry  and  the  public  it  serves. 

Dunlop  views  this  partnership  as  representing  an  obligation 
to  those  who  purchase  and  use  tires,  to  the  builders  of  auto- 
motive vehicles  and  to  the  merchants  who  distribute  the 
various  products  of  the  industry. 
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IN  PROGRESS 

Therefore,  Dunlop  policy  is  a  policy  of  mutual  interest  be- 
tween user,  dealer  and  manufacturer  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  continuous  transportation  service  from 
every  Dunlop  Tire. 

The  Dunlop  dealer  thus  becomes  a  Dunlop  representative 
to  you  and  your  representative  to  Dunlop.  To  do  this  he 
must  as  truly  have  selected  Dunlop  as  it  has  selected  him,  in 
the  mutual  belief  that  responsibility  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  tires  does  not  end  with  the  sale,  nor  even  with 
any  stated  mileage,  but  continues  as  long  as  the  tire  remains 
in  use. 

Such  a  policy,  of  course,  calls  for  adequate  manufacturing 
equipment  and  efficient  manufacturing  methods.  It  calls  for 
the  production  of  high-grade  tires  in  volume  sufficient  to  make 
such  production  economical.  It  calls,  too,  for  unceasing  ap- 
plication to  the  problem  of  tire  development  and  tire  im- 
provement. 

All  these  demands  are  met  in  a  large-handed  way  by  the 
Dunlop  plant  nearing  completion  at  Buffalo,  which  represents 
a  distinct  advance  in  tire- building.  This  plant,  with  buildings 
that  alone  cover  35  acres  and  with  capacity  for  producing 
12,000  tires  a  day,  is  in  itself  impressive  and  important  evi- 
dence of  ability  to  serve  in  a  way  consistent  with  Dunlop 
reputation  and  Dunlop  policy. 

*     *  * 

Production  of  Dunlop  Tires  will  be  under  way  about  the 
first  of  1921  and  distribution  will  be  effected  through  retail 
channels  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  sound  policy.  We 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  distribution  plans 
with  retail  tire  merchants  who  may  be  interested. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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(Continued  from  Page  95) 

'Bravo,  bravo,  general!  That's  the  way  to 
do  business ! ' 

"Villa's  feelings  at  the  exhibition  given 
by  this  contemptible  being  who  was  thus 
celebrating  my  death  were  such  that  he 
turned  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  against 
him,  exclaiming:  'Get  out  of  this,  you 
scoundrel!  Away,  you  blackguard,  or  I 
will  kick  you  out ! ' 

"While  this  farce  was  being  enacted  by 
the  two  I  continued  walking  to  and  fro  in 
the  apartment.  As  soon  as  Dussart  was 
ejected  from  the  room  I  turned  to  Villa  and 
he  and  I  kept  striding  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  chamber.  The  fury  of  the  man 
was  sensibly  depriving  him  of  control  of  his 
nerves,  and  he  was  constantly  making  con- 
vulsive movements  which  betokened  his 
excitement. 

"The  only  wedge  I  could  hope  to  drive 
into  Villa's  mind  was  the  idea  which  I 
strove  to  hammer  into  him  that  he  would 
be  conferring  a  service  upon  me  by  mur- 
dering me;  and  with  that  object  in  view, 
whenever  he  reiterated  the  words:  'This 
time  I  am  going  to  shoot  you  d<~ad,'  I  kept 
on  replying:  'On  me  personally  you  are 
bestowing  a  benefit,  for  this  kind  of  death 
will  give  me  an  importance  to  which  at 
present  I  have  no  claim;  and  the  only  loser 
will  be  yourself.' 

"By  this  time  the  escort  had  come.  My 
officers  were  being  detained  in  the  chamber 
which  had  been  prepared  for  me  as  a  bed- 
room. Nothing  was  now  lacking  but  the 
fatal  word  from  Villa.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  room  by  my  side.  All  at 
once  he  swerved  from  me  and  darted  toward 
the  interior  of  the  house.  The  moments 
were  slipping  by  and  our  situation  re- 
mained unchanged. 

"When* everything  was  at  last  ready  for 
our  execution  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  orAmerica,  Mr.  Canova,  appeared, 
doubtless-' for  the  purpose  of  interviewing 
Villa;  but  he  was  compelled  to  go  back 
without  seeing  him,  because  he  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  the  threshold  of  the  house. 

"The  news  of  the  order  for  our  execution 
had  in  the  meanwhile  spread  throughout 
the  city,  and  groups  of  quidnuncs  were 
gathering  round  Villa's  house  to  witness 
the  spectacle.  One  hour  had  elapsed,  when 
Villa  ordered  the  escort  to  return  and  re- 
lieved the  guard  at  the  door." 

The  Last  Act  of  the  Melodrama 

"It  was  about  six-twenty  when  he  came 
into  the  room,  sat  down  and  invited  me  to 
be  seated  beside  him.  Never  before  was  I 
so  ready  to  accept  an  invitation.  I  at  once 
took  my  seat  on  the  sofa  to  which  he  had 
motioned  me.  With  signs  of  emotion  which 
everyone  would  have  taken  to  be  real,  and 
in  a  tone  of  compunction,  Villa  addressed 
me  thus:  'Francisco  Villa  is  not  a  traitor. 
Francisco  Villa  is  not  the  man  to  kill  un- 
armed people,  and  least  of  all  to  kill  you, 
comrade,  who  are  my  guest.  I  am  going  to 
prove  to  you  that  Pancho  Villa  is  a  man, 
and  if  Carranza  does  not  respect  him  he 
will  know  how  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his 
country.' 

"His  feigned  emotion  waxed  ever 
greater  until  his  voice  was  choked  with 
sobs.  Thereupon  a  dead  silence  ensued, 
lasting  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  at 
length  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  lad  who 
suddenly  stalked  into  the  room  and  cried, 
'Supper  is  ready.' 

"Villa  rose,  dried  his  tears,  turned  to  me 
and  said:  'Come  and  have  supper,  dear 
comrade,  now  that  everything  is  over  and 
done  with.' 

"I  confess  that  I  did  not  share  his  opin- 
ion that  all  was  over  and  done  with." 

The  two  men  then  broke  bread  together. 
It  was  a  rare  meal.  Villa's  wife  was  present 
at  it.  When  it  was  ended  Villa,  pleading 
indisposition,  did  not  appear  at  the  ball. 
Obregon  went  and  danced  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Truly,  it  was  a 
curious  existence! 

The  last  scene  of  this  melodrama  of  ven- 
geance and  caprice  was  enacted  one  eve- 
ning in  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  on 
the  eighth  of  September  last.  I  was  accom- 
panying General  Obregon  on  his  journey 
through  the  southern  and  eastern  states  of 
the  republic,  and  the  Socialist  Party  in 
Merida  invited  him  and  his  friends  to  a 
Centenary  Park  of  that  city.  As  I  arrived 
late,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  near  the 
president-elect,  I  sat  about  five  yards  from 
him.  Near  me  was  a  man  whose  physiog- 
nomy arrested  my  attention.  He  was  rest- 
less and  nervous.  He  cast  furtive  glances 
now  and  again  toward  the  guest  of  the 
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evening.  After  the  first  toast  was  drunk  to 
the  health  of  the  general,  in  a  speech  in 
which  socialism  and  its  enemies  were  the 
main  theme,  General  Obregdn  delivered  a 
masterly  reply. 

The  tide  of  passion  rose  high  in  Yucatan, 
and  the  flames  of  party  fanaticism  blazed 
fiercely  in  various  places.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore one  orator  had  asked  for  the  heads  of 
the  burghers,  and  when  the  general  inquired 
whether  he  had  been  authorized  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  party,  and  if  not  what 
steps  would  be  taken  by  the  council,  he 
was  disavowed  and  deprived  of  his  post. 

At  the  banquet  the  general  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  measure,  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  which  all  mere  party  aims  ought 
to  be  subordinated,  and  of  the  danger  of 
admitting  into  the  party  professional  agi- 
tators and  individuals  whose  antecedents 
should  disqualify  them  for  admission.  The 
guest  whose  changeful  features  I  had  been 
watching  from  time  to  time  was  growing 
more  and  more  uneasy.  After  that  opening 
the  general  went  on  to  say  that  at  that 
convivial  board  sat  a  man  who  had  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  the  revolution,  had 
changed  sides  and  had  leaped  with  joy 
when  the  rebel  Villa  had  treacherously 
seized  him,  Obregon,  and  condemned  him 
to  be  shot  offhand. 

Dramatic  Episodes 

"That  individual  is  at  this  moment  sit- 
ting here  among  us,"  he  remarked,  "as 
your  guest  and  comrade." 

Cries  of  "Name!  Name!"  interrupted 
the  orator,  and  among  those  who  uplifted 
their  voices  in  this  outcry  was  the  agitated 
individual  near  me. 

Obregon  replied  that  vindictiveness  was 
not  among  his  defects;  that  what  he  asked 
for  was  circumspection  in  choosing  their 
members  and  their  spokesmen,  not  the 
punishment  of  traitors. 

A  day  later  the  newspapers  of  Merida 
contained  a  letter  from  Dr.  Philip  Dussart 
stating  that  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  his- 
toric speech  was  himself;  explaining  that 
his  action  in  Villa's  house  had  been  mis- 
construed ;  asserting  that  his  aim  had  been 
to  save  Obregon's  life;  and  announcing  that 
he  would  now  go  into  voluntary  exile  from 
his  country.  Thus  he  chastised  himself  for 
his  good  intentions! 

Such  was  the  end  of  that  episode. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  chronicle  another 
of  the  many  incidents  connected  with  Ob- 
regon's weeding-out  process,  inasmuch  as  it 
offers  a  little  picture  illustrating  one  of  the 
enduring  phases  of  Mexican  use  and  wont 
in  contact  with  the  new  muckrake  which  is 
to  sweep  all  the  old  rubbish  away. 

A  promising  young  officer  of  good  family 
came  to  General  Obregon  with  letters  of 
recommendation  asking  for  a  suitable  place 
in  his  army.  His  credentials  being  unim- 
peachable, he  was  taken  over  and  intrusted 
with  a  position  of  responsibility.  It  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  receive  certain  purchases 
made  for  the  army,  and  to  pay  the  bills. 
When  the  general,  who  is  a  shrewd  business 
man,  looked  over  the  accounts  a  few  days 
later,  he  noticed  that  the  newly  arrived 
officer  had  taken  for  himself  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  sum  paid.  Without 
more  ado  he  sat  down  and  wrote  an  order 
of  the  day  setting  forth  the  fact,  degrading 
the  officer  and  expelling  him  from  the  army. 

The  order  had  to  be  typed,  and  the  de- 
linquent by  virtue  of  his  office  had  cog- 
nizance of  it  before  anyone  else.  He  has- 
tened to  the  general  and  besought  him 
tearfully  to  withdraw  it.  His  explanation 
was  simple: 

"I  never  even  suspected  that  I  was  doing 
wrong,  because  I  merely  followed  a  custom 
which  is  universal.  I  always  did  it.  So  do 
all  the  others.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
our  perquisites.  I  could  not  therefore  know 
that  in  your  army  it  was  forbidden.  Had  I 
known  that  you  regard  it  as  a  grave  offense 
I  never  would  have  taken  a  centavo.  So 
much  for  the  past.  As  for  the  future,  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  will  never  fall  into  that 
error  again.  But  please  take  back  the  ex- 
pulsion order,  for  that  would  be  my  ruin." 

As  Obregon  was  inexorable,  the  officer 
played  his  last  trump  card. 

"If  you  publish  the  order,"  he  said, 
"you  will  have  signed  my  death  warrant. 
I  will  at  once  blow  my  brains  out.  Surely 
you  will  not  have  my  death  on  your  con- 
science?" 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  commit  suicide?" 

"  I  do  emphatically." 

"Well,  that  of  course  alters  the  matter. 
In  that  case  I  promise  to  reinstate  you 
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posthumously  in  your  rank,  to  restore  your 
good  name  and  to  give  you  an  officer's 
burial  with  military  honors." 

Thereupon  the  young  man  slunk  out  of 
the  room  with  his  head  hanging  down,  like 
a  criminal  on  his  way  to  execution. 

"Did  he  blow  his  brains  out?"  I  asked. 

"No,  he  went  back  to  civil  life,  mended 
his  ways  and  rose  in  the  social  scale.  When- 
ever I  meet  him  now— which  is  seldom— he 
invariably  thanks  me  for  the  bitter  but 
salutary  lesson  I  gave  him  in  the  summer 
of  1915." 

To  curb  the  common  soldier  was  a  task 
much  more  difficult  than  to  keep  the  officers' 
corps  within  moderate  bounds.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  was  composed  of  men 
who,  to  put  it  mildly,  lacked  education  and 
instruction.  They  were  characterized  by 
the  cunning,  the  obstinacy  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  children  of  Nature.  By  way  of 
illustrating  one  side  of  their  psychology,  I 
should  like  to  narrate  a  little  incident  which 
happened  to  General  Obregon  in  connec- 
tion with  his  endeavors  to  discipline  his 
men.  They  were  inordinately  fond  of  dis- 
playing their  emotions  by  emptying  their 
rifles  in  the  air  and  wasting  their  ammuni- 
tion. They  continue  to  practice  the  bad 
habit  to-day.  Obregon  forbade  it  strictly, 
but  now  and  then  his  ordep  was  disobeyed. 

One  day  a  number  of  shots  had  been  fired 
to  welcome  the  arrival  of  a  train,  and  some 
arrests  were  made  in  consequence.  One  of 
the  prisoners,  an  Indian  soldier  against 
whom  there  appeared  as  witness  an  officer 
who  had  seen  the  smoke  from  his  rifle,  ap- 
pealed to  the  general.  Obregon  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  arrest,  but  the  Indian  per- 
sisted in  denying  his  guilt  and  pleading  for 
acquittal. 

"I  swear  to  you,  general,  that  I  did  not 
fire." 

"But  the  officer  there  saw  the  smoke 
come  out  of  your  rifle,  and  that  settles  the 
matter." 

"No,  general,  it  does  not.  I  admit  that 
there  was  smoke.  I  saw  it  myself,  and  was 
surprised.  But  it  was  old  smoke." 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  Obregon's  winnowing 
process  was  a  thorough  purge  or  that  the 
behavior  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  always 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  speaking  generally,  excesses 
were  indulged  in  at  the  risk  of  swift  and 
severe  punishment.  That  acts  of  unjusti- 
fiable cruelty  and  other  excesses  were  ac- 
tually committed  by  Obregon's  army  seems 
highly  probable  a  priori  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  character  of  many  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army  and  the 
frenzy  that  possessed  them  after  a 
hard-won  victory;  and  it  appears  certain  a 
posteriori  when  one  remembers  the  bitter 
resentment  generated  in  the  hearts  of  those 
elements  of  the  population  who  at  the 
time  entertained  scant  sympathy  for  either 
side.  The  peaceful  population  included  all 
the  armies  in  one  comprehensive  anathema. 

Charges  of  Barbarity 

Circumstantial  narratives  of  eyewit- 
nesses are  still  current  in  the  north,  espe- 
cially in  the  town  of  Gomez  Palacio,  de- 
scribing the  butchery  of  wounded  prisoners 
in  a  hospital  and  other  murderous  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  Carranzists,  whose 
military  chief  was  Obregon.  The  source  of 
most  of  the  tales  which  acquired  for  that 
general  at  home  and  likewise  abroad  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  a  ruthless  soldier 
is  Mexico  City,  which  he  captured  and 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1915. 
As  I  was  not  in  the  capital  at  the  time, 
nothing  that  I  can  now  advance  by  way  of 
denial  or  confirmation  of  those  charges  pos- 
sesses the  slightest  value  as  historic  testi- 
mony, while  the  stories  told  by  residents 
are  so  colored,  contradictory  and  at  times 
so  obviously  false  that  their  worth  as  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  civil  war 
and  to  the  biography  of  its  most  distin- 
guished leader  is  superlatively  slight. 

With  his  usual  audacity  he  occupied  the 
city,  after  a  laborious  campaign,  with  in- 
sufficient troops  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
numerous  Zapatist  and  other  hostile  forces 
in  the  environs— attacks  which  were  fierce, 
frequent  and  well  sustained. 

Inside,  the  smoldering  animosities  of  th 
clergy,  who  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  anti 
christ,  and  also  of  well-to-do  business  m 
and  foreign  investors,  who  set  him  dow 
as  a  socialist  and  leveler,  were  ready 
burst  into  flame.    On  the  very  day  of  hi 
entry  into  the  city  an  organized  attem 
was  made  to  assassinate  him,  which,  like 

(Concluded  on  Page  101) 
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MIXTURE 

ERE'S  the  whole  story — as  simple  as  1-2-3!  A  package  of 
Excelo  >  a  glass  of  water,  a  perfect  cake !  The  home  kind. 

You're  thinking  perhaps  of  your  favorite  recipe,  of  the 
good  things  that  have  to  go  into  a  real,  wholesome,  appe- 
tizing cake — finely  milled  flour,  granulated  sugar,  eggs, 
baking  powder,  butter,  flavoring  extracts  and  milk,  in  just 
the  correct  proportions. 

Well,  Excelo  is  a  scientific  mixture  of  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients— each  of  the  finest  quality.  Excelo  cakes  never 
fail — anybody  can  make  one. 

The  flavors  are — Vanilla,  Lemon,  Chocolate 
and  Devil's  Food.  You  will  want  to  try  all 
four.  They  are  perfectly  delicious. 

E.  C.  Gatlin  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Good  grocers  everywhere  are  supplying  the  demand  for  Excelo 


Excelo  is  the  original  modern 
cake  mixture.  The  first  white 
cake,  the  first  chocolate  cake, 
the  first  cake  of  flavors — all 
were  original  EXCELO  flavors. 
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In  this  office  Frank  W.  Woolworth 
put  in  the  final  years  of  work  on  his 
greatest  achievement — his  "chain" 
of  stores  that  numbered  I0j8  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1919. 


PhiUgrafh  h  N.r.  Timr, 


(janyou  accomplish  more 
by  ceaselessly  driving—? 

Woolworth,  master  builder  of  "chain"  stores,  tireless  worker, 
answered  this  question  when  he  furnished  this  spacious  office 


STARTING  at  scratch,  without  re- 
sources or  backing,  Frank  W.  Wool- 
worth  builtone  of  the  world's  greatest 
retail  store  organizations  and  the  world's 
tallest  building. 

His  final  creative  work  on  the  "chain" 
of  over  a  thousand  stores  was  done  from  an 
office  in  his  own  towering  skyscraper.  To- 
day, in  this  office,  Hubert  T.  Parson  is  carry- 
ing on  the  enterprise  of  the  great  leader- 
planning  and  building  on  the  same  splendid 
scale. 

The  office  itself  is  just  as  Woolworth 
left  it— a  spacious  workroom  filled  with 
objects  of  art.  Its  furnishings  and  decora- 
tions are  modelled  after  those  in  imperial 
palaces.  During  brief  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion snatched  from  crowded  days,  these 
beautiful  surroundings  brought  Woolworth 
the  refreshment  that  he  needed.  Woolworth 
knew  the  value  of  relaxing  momentarily .  He 
knew  that  ceaseless  driving  does  not  bring 
the  greatest  results. 

All  the  world's  leaders  have  learned  the 
secret  of  alternating  work  with  frequent, 
brief  moments  of  rest.    In  this  way  they 


save  themselves  from  breakdown  under 
long,  tense  hours  of  effort. 

There  are  a  dozen  simple  ways  of  getting 
this  momentary  relaxation. 

A  new  way  to  snatch  a  moment  of 
real  relaxation 

Most  of  us  have  noticed,  for  example,  that 
just  washing  the  hands  is  often  wonderfully 
restful.  Today  there  is  a  new  way — an  in- 
expensive luxury— that  makes  thisordinary, 
pleasant  act  of  washing  twice  as  refreshing. 
Next  time  you  bathe  your  hands  and  face, 
use  Jergens  Violet  Soap.  See  what  a  deli- 
cious feeling  of  cool,  fragrant  cleanliness 
this  simple  act  gives  you — how  it  soothes 
both  mind  and  body. 

This  soap  contains  a  remarkable  cooling 
agent  that  refreshes  and  stimulates.  The 
instant  the  cake  touches  the  water  it  releases 
the  living  fragrance  of  violets. 

Whenever  you  feel  nervous  or  fatigued 
— use  Jergens  Violet  Soap.  Use  it  for  each 
of  the  five  or  six  times  you  wash  your  hands 
every  day.  The  same  qualities  that  refresh 
you  when  you  are  tired  make  it  just  as  de- 
lightful for  general  use. 


You  can  get  Jergens  Violet  Soap  wher- 
ever soap  is  sold— 15  cents  a  cake. 

Send  6  cents  for  a  guest-size  cake 

Send  us  6  cents  and  we  will  mail  you  a  small 
size  cake  of  this  refreshing  soap.  Write 
today  to  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company, 
66oSpring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada, address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Company,  Limited,  660  Sherhrooke 
Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 


JERGENS    VIOLET  SOAP 


TRANSPARENT 
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many  similar  dangers  through  which  he 
passed  unscathed  before  and  after,  lent 
color  to  the  belief  in  the  army  that  he  bears 
a  charmed  life.  He  himself  tells  the  story 
thus: 

"When  the  entire  column  was  already 
marching  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  just  as  I  was  passing  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  with  the  members  of  my  general 
staff  and  the  escort  from  headquarters,  a 
group  of  men  began  to  open  fire  upon  us 
from  the  towers  of  the  temple,  killing  one 
of  our  soldiers  and  wounding  another.  I  at 
once  detached  a  posse  with  instructions  to 
enter  the  church  and  capture  the  firing 
party,  and  this  was  effected  without  diffi- 
culty. The  individuals  caught  confessed 
that  they  had  been  posted  there  with  orders 
to  fire  upon  me  the  moment  I  was  passing 
in  front  of  them." 

That  was  a  challenge  which  he  could 
not  leave  unanswered,  and  it  was  only  one 
of  many  which  he  received  later  on. 

Meantime  the  Zapatists  and  other  hos- 
tile troops  were  daily  making  tremendous 
onslaughts  on  his  scanty  army,  sensibly 
reducing  the  number  of  his  men,  lessening 
his  ammunition,  which  he  was  unable  to 
replenish,  and  lowering  the  spirit  of  his 
troops  by  the  ever-increasing  tale  of  the 
dead,  wounded  and  diseased.  From  every 
point  of  view  his  military  position  was  pre- 
carious, and  at  times  it  seemed  dishearten- 
ing. The  enemy  kept  him  literally  besieged 
in  the  capital,  continually  harassing  him 
by  well-directed  attacks,  which,  had  they 
been  properly  coordinated  by  units  of  com- 
mand, might  have  annihilated  his  army  and 
stamped  out  the  revolutionary  movement 
for  a  time.  So  close  was  the  ring  of  fire 
drawn  round  him  that  he  dared  not  extend 
his  line  so  far  as  the  village  of  Xochimilco 
in  the  outskirts.  In  a  word,  his  hold  on  the 
capital,  never  firm  from  the  outset,  was 
gradually  loosening,  and  the  prospect  grow- 
ing rapidly  darker. 

To  the  cares  which  the  military  outlook 
generated  others  possibly  more  disquieting 
still  were  added  by  the  urban  population, 
many  of  the  elements  of  which  were  openly 
hostile  or  covertly  disaffected  to  the  revolu- 
tionary leader  whose  retaliatory  measures 
were  dreadedevenmore  than  theulteriorreal- 
ization  of  his  radical  theories.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  the  clergy,  pious  Catholics, 
prosperous  Mexican  and  foreign  merchants 
and  capitalists  with  vested  interests  should 
prefer  Huerta  to  the  champion  of  a  sub- 
versive movement  whose  name  was  asso- 
ciated by  wild  rumor  and  deliberate  spite 
with  tales  of  horrible  cruelty  and  mur- 
derous vengeance.  The  desperation  and 
enmity  engendered  by  these  beliefs  and  ap- 
prehensions might  at  any  moment  assume 
perilous  forms  and  ruin  the  enterprise  to 
which  Obregon  was  devoting  his  life — and 
Obregon  was  not  the  man  to  give  them 
scope  for  development. 

Emergency  Measures 

The  measures  he  adopted  to  exorcise  the 
danger  were  undoubtedly  drastic.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  he  himself  and  his  personal 
friends  considered  that  they  needed  ex- 
planation is  itself  an  indication  that  there 
was  a  consuming  fire  where  so  much  smoke 
thickened  the  air.  But  as  he  himself  puts  it: 
"War  is  savagery  broken  loose,  and  if 
civilization  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  measure  for  composing  interna- 
tional quarrels  and  harmonizing  interna- 
tional interests." 

The  only  element  in  the  city  which  was 
frankly  in  favor  of  the  revolutionary  leader 
was  that  of  the  lackalls,  who  welcomed  in 
him  their  savior.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  their  expectations  were  as  wild  as  their 
demands.  Meanwhile  their  condition  was 
desperate.  Hunger  and  disease  were  mak- 
ing havoc  among  them,  and  if  they  could 
only  be  sufficiently  exasperated  by  the 
continuance  of  these  hardships,  it  was  on 
the  cards  that  they,  too,  might  be  converted 
into  open  enemies.  That  at  any  rate  was 
believed  by  General  Obregon  and  his  staff 
to  be  at  once  the  hope  and  the  aim  of  the 
reactionaries,  and  certain  acts  of  theirs 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  inspired 
by  this  desire — for  they  are  known  to  recur 
in  all  places  and  times  in  such  crises— lent 
color  to  the  suspicion.  Obregon  himself 
alludes  to  this  matter  as  follows: 

"From  the  moment  when  I  first  occupied 
the  City  of  Mexico  I  became  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  marked  hostility  toward 
the  Constitutionalist  army  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  the  big  houses  of  commerce, 
bankers,  wealthy  industrials  and  the  bulk 


of  foreigners.  This  hostility  assumed  the 
form  of  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
measures  emanating  from  headquarters  or 
communicated  by  myself  in  concert  with 
the  chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  this  opposition,  at 
any  rate  in  most  cases,  was  less  the  out- 
come of  conviction  than  of  expediency,  for 
the  elements  in  question  could  not  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  our  army,  so  reduced 
in  numbers  and  so  lacking  in  munitions, 
would  be  able  to  withstand  the  hosts  of 
Villa  and  Zapata,  which  they  had  seen 
marching  past  in  the  capital. 

"Those  forces  were  five  times  more 
numerous  than  ours.  It  was  therefore  nat- 
ural to  assume  that  our  army  would 
shortly  be  wiped  out;  that  Villa,  the  in- 
vincible warrior  and  Angeles,  the  brand- 
new  military  chief,  would — after  having 
annihilated  us — treat  the  citizens  who  had 
given  in  to  us  with  more  or  less  rigor.  Con- 
sequently the  main  object  of  the  latter  in 
striking  out  this  line  of  conduct  toward  us 
was  to  further  their  own  interests. 

"Mexico  City  was  in  an  alarming  state 
of  misery.  All  primary  necessaries  were  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  accumulated  and 
concealed  them,  and  the  public  was  the 
victim  of  this  immoral  monopolization." 

Some  Critical  Days 

This  distress  was  intensified  by  a  meas- 
ure which  Carranza  and  Obregon  decided 
to  take,  and  which  was  practiced  consist- 
ently by  both  sides  in  the  civil  war.  All  the 
paper  money — and  it  amounted  to  an  enor- 
mous sum — issued  by  the  government  of 
the  convention  and  by  Villa  was  declared 
worthless  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
crushing  burden  to  the  nation.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  repudiation  to  the  hapless 
individuals  whose  worldly  wealth  was  repre- 
sented by  these  notes  can  better  be  imag- 
ined than  described.  Obregon  sought  to 
alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  the  popula- 
tion by  creating  a  committee  of  public 
assistance,  to  which  he  donated  half  a  mil- 
lion pesos — about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

"The  attacks  of  the  enemy,"  he  writes, 
"now  became  general.  Our  ammunition 
was  being  consumed  in  greater  quantities 
than  we  had  the  means  to  renew.  Hunger 
had  its  grip  on  our  poor  classes;  and  in 
concert  with  these  misfortunes  the  priv- 
ileged castes — as  I  call  them  sarcastically 
in  my  work,  though  their  proper  appella- 
tive should  be  accursed  castes — headed  by 
the  clergy  and  antagonistic  to  the  revolu- 
tion, raised  prices,  concealed  necessaries  of 
life  and  spread  rumors  of  an  alarming  char- 
acter about  Villa's  approach  with  vast 
bodies  of  troops  to  seize  the  capital  and 
nullify,  on  triumphing,  our  paper  money. 
The  profiteers  thereupon  closed  their  doors 
to  the  retail  trade,  and  the  streets  began  to 
be  filled  with  large  groups  of  hungry  hu- 
mans, whose  pinched  faces  bore  marks  of 
protracted  fasting.  Most  of  the  foreigners 
had  recourse  to  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, to  whom  they  complained  of  the 
situation  which  they  had  not  raised  a  finger 
to  alleviate,  whereupon  all  the  maledic- 
tions of  the  people  I  have  described  were 
showered  on  my  head.  General  Obregon 
stood  forth  in  the  eyes  of  those  folk  in  the 
guise  of  a  monster  of  evil,  a  monster  of  her- 
esy and  a  monster  of  untamable  ferocity. 

"  Thus  the  hour  was  striking  when  I  had 
to  choose  between  two  alternatives — to 
withstand  all  the  enemies  of  the  revolution, 
or  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  those  perverse 
influences  to  confess  myself  beaten.  The 
former  a  thousand  times  sooner  than  the 
latter,  was  my  decision.  And  in  the  depths 
of  my  conscience  I  swore  by  my  honor  as  a 
man  to  fling  clown  the  glove  and  deal  with 
those  enemies  as  their  attitude  merited. 
After  that  I  deemed  it  indispensable  to 
adopt  measures  so  radically  energetic  that 
they  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  my  de- 
termination to  tread  under  foot  all  their 
material  interests,  all  their  influence  and 
all  their  pressure  in  defense  of  the  dignity 
of  our  cause  and  of  the  moral  interests  for 
which  we  stood." 

Such  is  General  Obregon's  own  defense. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  Enemies  as  well  as 
friends  will  draw  from  it  proofs  of  their  re- 
spective theories.  The  disinterested  his- 
torian will  set  it  down  as  a  confession  and 
an  excuse — and  that  is  the  best  the  biog- 
rapher can  say  of  it. 

That  the  measures  framed  by  the  general 
were  in  truth  radically  drastic  will  not  be 
denied.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
clergy  were  treated  with  unnecessary  and — 
I  fear— unjustifiable  harshness,  and  there  is 


little  question  that  the  well-to-do  classes 
saw  not  only  their  material  interests  trod- 
den under  foot,  but  in  some  cases  their  per- 
sons subjected  to  treatment  which  even 
the  rigors  of  a  civil  war  could  hardly  justify. 
A  contribution  of  half  a  million  pesos  was 
imposed  on  the  ecclesiastical  body,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners  and  compelled  later  on,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  refusal  to  pay  the  contribu- 
tion, to  march  to  Vera  Cruz  with  the  forces 
when  these  evacuated  the  city.  Heavy 
contributions  were  also  levied  on  the 
moneyed  classes  in  the  shapes  of  a  tax  on 
capital,  a  tax  on  mortgages,  a  tax  on  im- 
movable property,  a  tax  on  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, and  so  on.  And  as  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming  by  the  time  Obregon  evacu- 
ated the  city,  the  arrested  merchants  were 
likewise  condemned  to  accompany  the 
troops  to  Vera  Cruz,  whereupon  they  paid 
their  respective  quotas  and  were  set  at 
liberty. 

As  foreigners  were  included  among  the 
classes  mulcted  by  Obregon  in  Mexico 
City,  their  diplomatic  representatives  were 
up  and  doing.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  most  closely 
interested,  took  prompt  cognizance  of  the 
complaint  of  its  citizens,  though  foreigners 
had  meanwhile  been  exempted  from  the 
contributions;  and  it  addressed  a  sharp 
note  through  the  Brazilian  legation  to  the 
general  informing  him  that  his  public  ut- 
terances tended  to  "incite  the  populace  to 
commit  outrages  in  which  innocent  foreign- 
ers .  .  .  could  be  involved.  .  .  ,  When  a 
factional  leader  plays  upon  a  starving  city  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  decrees  by  inciting 
outrages,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  means 
to  prevent  the  city  from  being  supplied  with 
food,  a  situation  is  created  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  contemplate 
longer  with  patience.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  therefore  desires 
Generals  Obregon  and  Carranza  to  know 
that  it  .  .  .  will  hold  General  Obregon 
and  General  Carranza  personally  responsi- 
ble. .  .  ." 

The  General's  Answer 

Obregon's  anwer  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  note  received  being  of  an  international 
nature,  it  lay  outside  his  functions  to  an- 
swer it,  but  that  he  would  refer  it  to  Gen- 
eral Carranza,  who  would  doubtless  take 
due  cognizance  of  its  contents.  At  the  same 
time  he  addressed  a  telegram  to  Carranza 
denying  specifically  and  emphatically  the 
charges  preferred  against  him  in  the 
United  States  note,  and  censuring  the  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  of  the  foreigners  and 
well-to-do  Mexicans  as  unworthy  of  human 
beings. 

Among  the  specific  charges  made  against 
Obregon  is  the  sacking  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Brigida  by  the  mob  while  he  was  in 
command  of  the  city;  and  also  that  when 
in  the  capital,  to  the  soldiers  who  com- 
plained that  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  he  had 
said,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  shops: 
"What?  Nothing  to  eat  with  the  shops 
full  of  provisions?  Be  off  and  eat  your 
fill!"  The  accusation  is  a  priori  most  un- 
likely, for  it  runs  counter  to  his  known 
maxims.  He  himself  denies  it  credibly  and 
with  emphasis. 

"What,"  he  asked  me,  "would  have  be- 
come of  army  discipline  if  I  had  ordered  or 
even  allowed  my  troops  to  run  thus  amuck? 
What  I  did  was  simple.  I  had  the  necessary 
provisions  collected  in  an  orderly  way  and 
distributed  to  my  troops.  Any  man  caught 
plundering  would  be  made  a  deterrent  ex- 
ample of  for  his  comrades." 

I  possess  documentary  evidence  of  Obre- 
gon's real  attitude  on  this  subject,  and  it 
tallies  with  his  telegram  to  Carranza.  He 
issued  and  had  posted  upon  the  city  walls 
the  following  order  regulating  the  behavior 
of  his  troops:  "With  a  view  to  the  effica- 
cious maintenance  of  public  order,  on  the 
occupation  of  Mexico  City  by  the  forces 
under  my  command,  I  hereby  ordain: 

"1.  That  anyone  who  shall  attempt  to 
disturb  the  public  order  by  outrages,  rob- 
bery or  other  criminal  acts  will  be  shot 
without  any  procedure  other  than  the 
identification  of  the  delinquent. 

"2.  The  same  punishment  will  be  in- 
flicted on  that  chief  or  officer  who,  swerv- 
ing from  the  line  of  duty,  shall  permit  his 
subalterns  to  commit  unlawful  acts  of  any 
kind  whatever. 

"3.  As  these  headquarters  are  disposed 
to  offer  every  kind  of  security  and  guaran- 
ties, all  persons  who  have  grounds  for  com- 
plaint are  hereby  requested  to  lay  them 


before  headquarters  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  the  act  complained  of. 

"4.  The  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden  so  long  as  headquarters 
deem  it  necessary.  Therefore  taverns  and 
liquor  shops  must  remain  closed  to  the 
public  until  further  orders." 

Those  were  real  deterrents,  not  mere 
threats  to  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  this  man 
or  that,  and  every  officer  knew  it.  That 
document,  it  may  be  objected,  is  at  most 
proof  of  good  intentions  and  of  the  drastic 
measures  devised  to  carry  them  out;  but 
it  leaves  the  question  whether  those  meas- 
ures were  effective  to  be  settled  by  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  -  and  there  is  force  in  the 
objection.  It  is  obvious  and  worth  remem- 
bering, however,  that  in  revolutionary 
epochs  when  the  success  of  a  cause  and  the 
life  of  a  leader  are  trembling  in  the  scales 
and  both  depend  upon  the  energy  and  dar- 
ing of  that  leader  it  is  vain  to  expect  him  to 
deal  out  blows  by  measure,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  his  excesses  by  the  canons  of 
normal  times. 

How  Great  Leaders  Develop 

The  process  of  weeding  out,  which  was 
continuous  and  never  superfluous,  appears 
to  have  had  good  results,  enabling  the 
author  to  rally  round  him  a  nucleus  of 
loyal,  resolute  and  conscientious  officers. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
these,  and  the  impression  which  some  of 
them  made  upon  me  was  wholly  different 
from  that  which  the  average  Mexican  gen- 
eral produces.  What  struck  me  about  them 
is  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  their 
eagerness  to  carry  out  the  general's  orders 
in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.  They 
may  not  be  paragons  of  intelligence,  but 
one  and  all  they  have  been  trained  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  organs  and  as  such  to 
obey  their  head.  Obregon,  like  the  great 
Russian  statesman,  Count  Witte,  is  accus- 
tomed on  critical  occasions  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  views  of  his  subordinates  as  to 
the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued.  But 
once  his  decision  is  taken,  whether  or  no 
their  opinions  have  been  discussed  or  even 
heard,  it  must  be  followed  at  all  costs.  To 
swerve  deliberately  from  the  line  traced  by 
the  chief  was  in  war  time  to  merit  death, 
and  would  in  peace  be  to  forfeit  his  confi- 
dence. 

This  discipline,  which  is  indispensable  in 
war,  may  well  continue  to  be  necessary  dur- 
ing the  period  of  reconstruction  that  will 
follow  it.  The  intellectual  relation  between 
the  reformer  and  his  aids  will  not  be  sensi- 
bly different  from  that  between  the  general 
and  the  members  of  his  staff.  Of  all  the 
men  likely  to  be  called  in  to  work  together 
with  him,  the  president  is  the  only  one 
gifted  with  true  political  vision  and  ca- 
pable of  taking  a  firm-handed  grasp  of  fast- 
changing  positions.  Moreover  the  temper 
of  the  man  will  not  brook  vacillation,  di- 
vided counsels  or  half-hearted  action.  It  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  content  himself  with 
being  the  symbol  and  rallying  center  of  a 
movement  which  he  possesses  the  capacity 
and  recognizes  the  duty  to  control;  and 
this  temper  of  the  new  president  is  one  of 
Mexico's  strongest  grounds  for  hope. 

In  the  rapid  survey  of  the  life  of  a  great 
revolutionary  chief,  to  attempt  to  appor- 
tion blame  and  censure  is  a  task  at  once 
unenviable  and  fruitless.  Every  real  leader 
of  men  whose  personality  is  a  living  force 
has  undergone  a  constant  change  from 
worse  to  better,  learning  and  unlearning; 
and  as  he  goes,  widening  his  vision,  deepen- 
ing his  feeling  for  human  progress,  focusing 
more  and  more  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  his  countrymen  and  adjusting  with  in- 
creasing nicety  his  own  conceptions  to  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  age.  To  set  forth 
the  various  stages  in  this  process  and  to 
describe  the  central  facts  in  his  life  story 
which  reveal  his  feelings  for  the  course  of 
human  advancement  and  his  concrete  rela- 
tions toward  his  country  and  the  world  is 
the  task  of  the  biographer.  That  such  a 
leader  and  kneader  of  men,  who  has 
become  a  powerful  agency  in  his  coun- 
try and  his  epoch,  should  occasionally 
fail  to  keep  the  balance,  even  between  im- 
pulse and  reason,  promise  and  achieve- 
ment, is  natural  and  inevitable.  Moreover 
the  defects  of  unusual  strength  invariably 
transcend  those  of  cautious  mediocrity.  In 
any  case  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  shortcomings 
and  to  disparage  positive  achievements  be- 
cause the  social  faith  of  the  man  to  whose 
credit  they  stand  did  not  always  remove 
mountains.  The  reader,  if  in  want  of  moral 
labels,  can  devise  them  to  suit  himself. 
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MEMORY  sometimes  swings  back  to  days  when 
the  automobile  was  nothing  but  "another  crazy 
idea".  When  the  few  who  took  it  seriously  were 
objects  of  the  misplaced  sympathy  of  friends,  and  of 
unfriendly  comment  by  the  general  public.  When  the 
legal  rate  of  speed  in  many  big  cities  was  not  to  exceed 
seven  miles  an  hour.  When  the  man  whose  horse 
ran  away  at  the  sight  of  a  horseless  carriage  always 
had  the  jury  with  him. 

Those  early  days  mean  something  to  us  now  because 
to  believe  in  the  future  of  the  automobile  meant  a  great 
deal  then.  To  point  a  business  in  a  new  direction, 
seaward  without  a  compass,  took  something  more 
than  courage  and  resource.  It  took  the  same 
vision,  the  same  purpose,  that  were  actuating  those 
who  were  spending  their  days  in  the  shop  and 
their  nights  at  the  drawing  board,  producing  the 
very  beginnings  of  a  new  kind  of  transportation.  It 
took  faith! 

It  took  red-blooded,  he-man  faith ! 

During  the  last  score  of  years  the  automobile 
industry  has  made  a  place  for  itself  from  which  it 
can  never  be  dislodged.  It  has  done  something 
more  than  develop  a  new  mechanism  to  serve  con- 
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venience,  or  whim.  It  has  produced  a  new  and 
fundamental  transportation  method,  whether 
for  people  or  things. 

It  has  made  a  daily  contribution  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  every  person  who  lives  in  the  civilized 
world.  It  has  made  Better  Service  between  men,  and 
between  peoples,  a  fact  instead  of  a  theory.  It  has 
justified  the  faith  of  those  who  saw  in  it  an  agency  that 
would  realize  the  dream  of  a  Railway  Without  Rails. 

The  reliable  passenger  car  and  truck  builders,  and 
every  manufacturer  who  produces  good  equipment 
for  their  completion,  are  in  the  same  business  as  the 
railroads.  It  has  taken  hard  work,  a  lot  of  it  unseen 
and  unsung,  to  put  them  there.  Most  of  those  who 
took  off  their  coats  in  the  early  days  have  never  had 
time  to  put  them  on  again. 

The  demand  has  been  insistent  for  automotive 
transportation  that  should  be  increasingly  better  and 
more  reliable.  Each  unit  of  the  industry  has  had  to 
organize  for  service.  Engineering  has  made  tremendous 
strides.  Production  methods  have  evolved  that  are  the 
wonder  even  of  those  intimately  concerned  with  them. 
Every  day  has  meant  twenty-four  hours  of  progress. 


Now  comes  a  further  development  of  the  funda- 
mental idea,  which  will  make  possible  machine 
methods,  and  larger  harvests,  on  every  acre  of  farm 
land,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  in  the  world  today. 
The  opportunity  for  service  which  lies  before  the 
tractor  industry  is  as  magnificent  as  any  American 
business  has  ever  faced. 

It  seems  a  long  way  back  to  the  days  when  most 
people  were  saying,  "the  automobile  will  never  work". 
But  we  remember  when  faith  in  our  product  was 
all  we  had  with  which  to  anticipate  the  refined, 
fast-moving,  powerful  motor  vehicle. 

Manufacturers  of  automobile,  truck,  and  tractor 
have  already  surmounted  their  gravest  difficulties. 
Commerce  and  industry,  and  the  individual,  recog- 
nize that  the  usefulness  of  the  self-propelled  vehicle 
has  established  it  as  a  utility,  and  as  an  essential. 
The  world  can  no  longer  get  along  without  it. 

Faith  today  is  founded  on  fact! 
THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY,  Canton,  O. 

Plants  manufacturing  complete  bearings  at  T>P9* 
Canton,  O.;  Columbus,  O.;  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Paris,  France. 
General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  Mills,  Canton,  O. 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks,  Trailers, 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances 
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also  a  couple  of  sailors,  after  having  seen 
their  comrades  carry  off  their  prisoners, 
returned  to  the  scene  of  their  exploit  for 
the  purpose  evidently  of  finding  out  whether 
some  loot  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
rooms  of  the  presumably  wealthy  bourgeois. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  invading  our 
apartment,  the  servant  having  neglected  to 
lock  the  entrance  door  before  running  away 
by  the  back  stairs;  and  presently  I  found 
myself  confronted  by  one  of  the  band,  who 
entered  my  room  with  a  drawn  sword,  but 
looked  so  silly  and  sheepish  that  I  laugh- 
ingly asked  him  whether  he  had  really 
come  to  cut  my  throat. 

Whereupon  he  respectfully  said  that  he 
had  come  to  look  for  concealed  arms,  and 
when  I  had  shown  him  that  there  were 
none  hidden  under  my  bed  he  discreetly 
withdrew. 

In  the  meantime  the  others  had  begun  to 
search  the  rooms  vacated  by  their  occu- 
pants, opening  their  wardrobes,  drawers 
and  boxes  and  appropriating  such  small 
articles  as  struck  their  fancy.  These  pro- 
ceedings occupied  considerable  time,  amid 
much  boisterous  noise,  shouting  and  ap- 
parent quarreling.  Curiosity  made  me  go 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  went  out  into 
the  corridor  and  looked  into  the  room  of 
my  left-hand  neighbor,  a  brilliant  young 
cavalry  officer,  and  there  I  found  two  sol- 
diers, one  of  whom  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  on  my 
young  friend's  magnifi- 
cent regulation  boots,  hav- 
ing thrown  into  a  corner 
his  own  dirty  footwear. 
My  appearance  in  the  cor- 
ridor attracted  the  other 
invaders,  and  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  their 
leader,  told  me  in  a  gruff 
and  threatening  tone  that 
their  orders  were  to  arrest 
me  as  well,  and  that  I 
had  better  make  ready  to 
accompany  them  to  the 
Duma. 

Seeing  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  superior  force  pro- 
testing would  be  useless,  I 
began  with  some  deliber- 
ation to  get  into  my  fur 
coat,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  approached  me 
from  behind  and  whis- 
pered in  my  ear:  "That's 
all  right,  don't  be  in  a 
hurry." 

There  evidently  were 
divided  counsels;  and 
somewhat  reassured  as  to 
my  immediate  fate,  I  re- 
turned to  my  room,  took 
off  my  fur  coat  and  sat 
down  in  my  favorite  cor- 
ner in  the  expectation  of 
further  developments. 

It  so  happened  that  my 
right-hand  neighbor  had  a 
few  days  before  removed 
from  his  room  a  bulky 
trunk  and  had  it  placed  in 
the  corridor  between  the 
doors  to  our  rooms.  The 
marauders  had  procured 
an  ax  and  had  begun  ham- 
mering away  at  the  top  of 
the  trunk,  when  instinc- 
tive indignation  moved  me 
to  interfere. 

Accordingly  I  went  out 
into  the  corridor  and  told 
the  men,  in  as  calmly 
authoritative  a  manner  as 
I  thought  I  might  assume, 
that  the  trunk  they  were 
trying  to  open  belonged  to 
a  foreign  prince,  a  near  rel- 
ative of  one  of  our  Allied 
sovereigns,  and  that  they 
had  better  respect  at  least 
his  property. 

They  responded  by 
threatening  shouts:  "Get 
out  of  here!  This  is  none 
of  your  business!" 

I  had  to  retire  with  as 
good  grace  as  I  could 
muster,  but  I  had  barely 
reached  my  favorite  corner 
again  whf-n  I  heard  one  of 
the  soldiers  shouting  at 
the  others  in  a  voice  be- 
tokening evidently  sincere 


indignation:  "For  shame!  This  is  a  polit- 
ical action,  and  you  behave  like  a  lot  of 
scoundrelly  bandits!" 

However,  my  incautiously  attempted  in- 
terference had  excited  the  ire  of  the  ma- 
rauders. 

After  some  noisy  and  rather  violent  dis- 
cussion, the  echo  of  which  reached  me  in 
my  retreat,  the  whole  crowd  rushed  into 
my  room,  led  by  a  particularly  villainous- 
looking  individual,  and  I  realized  that  things 
had  begun  to  look  decidedly  blue  for  me, 
when  suddenly  a  distinguished-looking 
young  man  in  a  reserve  officer's  uniform 
appeared  in  the  doorway  and,  the  soldiers 
having  instinctively  subsided  into  silence  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior,  asked  me  who  I 
was. 

Upon  being  told,  he  at  once  declared 
that  he  knew  and  respected  my  name,  that 
I  need  not  be  arrested,  and  that  he  would 
be  personally  responsible  for  me. 

A  violent  altercation  ensued,  the  leader 
of  the  crowd  behaving  with  the  utmost  in- 
solence and  insisting  on  carrying  me  off  to 
the  Duma.  But  the  majority  of  the  sol- 
diers sided  with  the  officer,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  causing  them  to  depart, 
having  shown  them  a  certificate  which  he 
then  and  there  had  made  out  on  a  sheet  of 
my  letter  paper  and  signed  in  their  pres- 
ence. This  curious  document,  which  I  have 


preserved  as  a  memento  of  those  troubled 
days,  runs  as  follows: 

"  March  first— that  is  to  say  fourteenth, 
new  style — 1917. 

"By  order  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, the  Yacht  Club,  as  well  as  the  room 
occupied  by  Baron  Rosen  in  the  building, 
having  been  searched  and  no  arms  having 
been  found,  Baron  Rosen  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  his  room. 

"Patrol  of  the  Reserve  Division  of 
Armored  Cars. 
"(Signed)  Lieutenant  Dekhtiareff." 

My  young  benefactor,  who  was  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Petrograd,  then  ex- 
plained that  the  military  commission  of 
the  Duma  had  sent  him  in  an  armored  car 
with  a  couple  of  men  to  verify  whether  in 
our  part  of  the  town  the  search  for  arms  by 
the  soldiers  was  being  effected  in  an  or- 
derly way;  that  in  passing  he  had  noticed 
that  a  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of  the 
clubhouse;  and  that,  suspecting  something 
to  be  happening  in  the  house,  he  had 
stopped  his  car,  run  upstairs  and  arrived 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  me  from 
being  arrested  and  carried  off  by  my  tor- 
mentors. 

I  wonder  if  this  young  man  has  escaped 
the  cruel  fate  that  has  overtaken  so  many 
thousands  of  deserving  people  of  his  class. 
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If  he  has  been  spared  to  live  a  life  of  honor 
and  usefulness  to  the  country  and  the  na- 
tion, and  if  these  lines  should  ever  meet  his 
eyes,  I  beg  he  will  believe  that  his  timely 
intervention  at  a  critical  moment  will 
always  be  remembered  with  profound  grati- 
tude by  their  author. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
third  day  of  the  revolution,  we  inhabitants 
of  the  club  chambers  were  destined  to  meet 
with  another  and  this  time  less  alarming 
experience.  We  were  quietly,  over  tea  and 
cigars,  exchanging  our  impressions  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  there  was  a  furious 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  our  servant, 
in  great  alarm,  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  afternoon's  invasion,  rushed 
in  to  inquire  what  he  was  to  do.  He  was,  of 
course,  ordered  to  open  the  door  imme- 
diately, and  we  all  went  out  into  the  corri- 
dor to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

When  the  door  opened  we  beheld  a  rather 
surprising  sight — two  burly  soldiers  with 
rifles  and  bayonets,  led  by  what  at  first 
sight  appeared  to  be  a  young  woman  dis- 
guised in  male  attire  awkwardly  handling  a 
large  army  revolver.  The  young  woman, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a*  very  nice  and 
well-bred  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  in 
the  most  polite  language  explained  that  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  Duma  Commission  on 
Military  Affairs,  in  charge  of  a  dozen  men 
in  a  motor  lorry,  to  search 
for  and  to  collect  arms  of 
every  kind  that  might  be 
found  in  private  houses 
and  apartments  in  our 
part  of  the  town;  that 
they  had  not  yet  finished 
their  task,  which  was  to 
be  taken  up  again  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  and  he 
asked  whether  we  would 
consent  to  put  him  and  his 
soldiers  up  for  the  night 
on  the  premises  of  the 
club.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  best  we  could 
do  was  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  we  sent  for 
the  steward  of  the  club, 
who  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  let  our  unexpected 
guests  occupy  for  the  night 
the  bowling  alley,  and 
even  to  have  some  supper 
prepared  for  them. 

The  following  morning 
I  went  downstairs  to  see 
how  things  were  going  on, 
and  found  that  the  soldiers 
had  been  behaving  them- 
selves with  propriety,  and 
though  quite  innocent  of 
any  show  of  military  dis- 
cipline, they  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  unpreten- 
tious leadership  of  the  boy 
who  had  been  placed  at 
their  head  and  whom  they 
addressed  as  comrade  — 
"  Tovaristch  "  in  Russian. 
Taking  aside  the  young- 
ster, I  asked  him  how  it 
had  come  about  that  he,  a 
mere  boy,  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  these  men, 
every  one  of  them  old 
enough  to  have  been  his 
father.  This  is  what  he 
told  me: 

When  it  had  been  de- 
cided—evidently .under 
strong  pressure,  or  rather 
by  command  of  the 
soviet — to  disarm  the  pop- 
ulation, the  Duma  Com- 
mission on  Military  Affairs 
had  taken  steps  to  send 
out  all  over  the  town 
groups  of  soldiers  in  motor 
lorries  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  and  confis- 
cating arms  found  in  pri- 
vate dwellings.  Being 
afraid,  however,  of  intrust- 
ing this  task  to  an  uncon- 
trolled soldiery,  and  as 
there  were  no  officers 
available,  many  of  them 
having  been  murdered  by 
their  soldiers  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  revolution 
and  the  rest  having  been 
disarmed  by  its  order,  or 
(Continued  on  Page  108) 
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MARSHMALLOWS 


Make  It  Easy  For  Yourself 

BY  USING 

ANGELUS  M/     H  MALLOWS 

In  Youk  Kitchen 
FLUFFY  AND  LIGHT  AS  A  FEATHER* 
IN  A  CLASS   BY  THEMSELVES 

RUECKHEIM  BROS,  a  ECKSTEIN 

Chicago  Cracker  Jack  and  Candy  Makers  Brooklyn 
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IT  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  phone  the 
nearest  Burroughs  representative  and  let 
him  show  you  how  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  and  Burroughs  Calculators  can  he 
adapted  to  the  stock-keeping  requirements  of 
your  business,  be  it  large  or  small,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  you  with  stock  records  as 
accurate,  up-to-the-minute  and  economical 
as  those  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Burroughs  Machines  fall  broadly  into  three 
groups,  Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating, 
with  models  adapted  to  every  kind  and  size 
of  business. 

An  interesting  and  more  detailed  description 
of  the  Cadillac  Stock-Keeping  System,  as 
handled  on  Burroughs  Machines,  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  request  to  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Cadillac  didn't  have  to  guess  at  the  value  of  stock  on  these  shelves  the  day  before  the  fire.  Their  Burroughs  stock  records  showed  it. 

ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  CALCULATING 
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Knew  to  a  Cent 

When  the  Adjuster  Asked 


ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1919,  a  Thursday,  one 
of  the  stock-storage  buildings  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Company  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Company  had  an  exact  statement  of  the  money 
value  of  the  tools  and  supplies  lost,  taken  direct  from 
perpetual  stock  records  posted  on  Burroughs  Book- 
keeping Machines. 

Adjustment  of  the  loss  was  immediate  and  satis- 
factory. Orders  for  replacing  the  lost  stock  could 
be  issued  at  once,  and  thus  delay  in  getting  back  on 
the  job  was  minimized. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  delay  was  ex- 
perienced in  making  up  a  proof  of  loss  in  the  case  of 
certain  equipment  covered  by  pen-and-ink  stock 
records,  and  the  adjustment  was  not  so  easily  ef- 
fected. The  contrast  in  the  two  methods  is  obvious. 

But  full  fire-loss  coverage  is  only  one  item  among 


the  benefits  of  Burroughs  stock  records.  For  ex- 
ample— 

The  machines  make  no  mistakes  in  figuring.  They 
do  not  post  items  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  account. 
The  records  are  always  up-to-date. 

With  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  ledger 
clerks  do  nothing  but  post.  Their  work  is  proved 
correct  by  another  group  of  clerks  with  Burroughs 
Calculators.  These  machines  are  also  used  to  figure 
the  extensions  in  reducing  quantity  items  to  money 
value. 

Burroughs  Machines,  used  in  connection  with 
Cadillac's  stock-keeping  system,  saved  approximately 
$6,000  a  year  in  their  operating  speed  and  made 
possible  a  consolidation  of  work  that  released  five 
posting  clerks  for  other  duties. 

Cadillac  knows,  at  any  moment,  what  is  on  hand 
both  in  number  of  units  and  in  money  value;  what  is 
being  used  and  where;  what  is  on  order. 


Here  are  some  of  the  Burroughs  Machines  in  operation  keeping  Cadillac's  stock  records  correct  and  up-to-the-niinute. 

MACHINES  FOR  EVERY  BUSINESS 
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being  in  hiding,  the  commission  had  applied 
to  the  university  and  to  the  higher  schools, 
calling  upon  volunteers  among  their  pupils 
who  would  be  willing  to  take  charge  of  the 
groups  of  soldiers  to  be  sent  out.  Our  young 
friend,  being  a  pupil  of  the  Petrograd  Com- 
mercial College,  had  volunteered  for  this 
service,  and  had  not  so  far  experienced  any 
difficulty  with  the  men  of  his  command. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  ap- 
parently immaterial  details  of  these  occur- 
rences because  they  shed  much  light  not 
only  on  the  general  mentality  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  soldiers,  which  so  strangely 
combined  truly  Sadie  lust  of  murder  and 
torture  applied  to  their  regular  officers  with 
good-natured  acquiescence  in  the  occasional 
leadership  of  mere  university  students  and 
even  school  boys,  but  also  on  their  state  of 
mind  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  revolution, 
when  they  were  still  dazed  and  bewildered 
by  the  unexpected  results  they  had  them- 
selves achieved,  and  were  not  yet  awake 
to  the  consciousness  of  having  entirely  at 
their  mercy  the  capital  of  the  empire— nay, 
the  empire  itself — and  more  particularly 
the  bitterly  hated  educated  classes,  whom 
they  held  responsible  for  the  war  and  the 
misery  of  its  indefinite  prolongation.  This 
consciousness  was  to  come  to  them  later 
and  was  to  be  skillfully  and  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited by  the  sanguinary  bandits  and 
demented  fanatics  of  Bolshevism,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  power  over  a  helplessly 
unresisting  nation,  which  they  proceeded  to 
enslave  by  a  regime  of  terrorism  such  as  the 
world  had  never  yet  seen,  reducing  the 
Russian  people  to  a  state  of  deepest  abase- 
ment and  irretrievable  ruin. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  described 
happenings  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  so- 
called  Palais  Marie,  the  home  of  what  had 
been  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  found 
the  beautiful  vestibule  of  the  palace  occu- 
pied by  a  most  disreputable-looking  lot  of 
some  twenty  to  thirty  soldiers,  who  were 
lounging  on  benches  and  chairs  they  had 
brought  in,  and  who  presented  a  lamen- 
table spectacle  of  revolutionary  sans  gene 
and  contempt  for  discipline.  An  official  of 
the  Chancellery  of  the  Council,  where  I 
had  some  business  to  transact,  told  me  that 
the  palace  had  been  occupied  by  the  sol- 
diery in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
presumably  for  the  same  reason  that 
prompted  them  to  invade  the  Duma;  that 
so  far  they  had  not  done  any  serious  dam- 
age to  the  state  apartments  and  the  hall  of 
sittings  on  the  main  floor  of  the  building; 
that  it  had  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  get 
rid  of  their  unwelcome  presence,  but  that 
nevertheless  the  members  of  the  provi- 
sional government  were  using  the  state 
apartments  for  their  meetings;  and  lastly 
that  at  that  very  moment  they  were  as- 
sembled there  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  representative  of  a  foreign  power  who 
was  to  announce  to  them  their  recognition 
by  his  government. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  with  profound 
humiliation  on  the  thoughts  which  would 
be  bound  to  cross  the  mind  of  that  dis- 
tinguished foreigner,  however  friendly  dis- 
posed, at  the  sight  of  such  a  disorderly 
band  of  armed  men,  which  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  be  taken  for  a  guard 
to  give  military  honors  to  an  ambassador. 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
was  possible  that  in  the  presence  of  similar 
evidences— and  there  were  many  and  more 
serious  ones — of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment's helpless  inability  to  maintain  even 
an  outward  show  of  really  controlling  the 
situation  Allied  diplomacy  could  have  ac- 
claimed that  shadowy  government  with 
favor  and  could  have  based  optimistic  ex- 
pectations on  its  advent.  The  shrewdly 
observant,  sharp-witted  and  level-headed 
wife  of  a  naval  attache  to  the  American 
Embassy,  in  her  recently  published  Inti- 
mate Letters  From  Petrograd,  written  in 
1917  and  1918,  has  expressed  her  perplexity 
in  this  regard  in  the  following  somewhat 
cruel  terms: 

"I  have  determined  upon  a  new  defini- 
tion of  optimism  in  Russia:  An  optimist  is 
an  alleged  diplomat  who  is  willfully  blind." 

The  reproach  of  willful  blindness,  fully 
merited  by  Allied  diplomacy  in  the  sequel 
of  events  when  it  played  such  a  sinister 
part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  unfortu- 
nate country,  could  hardly  be  applied  to 
the  illusions  entertained  at  first,  inasmuch 
as  these  illusions  were  shared  not  only  by 
those  political  circles  from  which  that 
diplomacy  was  wont  to  derive  its  informa- 
tion on  Russian  affairs,  but  also,  indeed,  by 
the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  in  the 
country.  After  the  lamentable  collapse  of 


the  last  government  of  incapables  under 
the  imperial  regime,  the  advent  to  what 
was  supposed  would  be  real  power  of  a 
provisional  government,  composed  with 
one  exception  of  leaders  of  the  moderate 
conservative  and  liberal  parties,  all  men  of 
proved  ability  in  various  walks  of  life,  of 
high  character  and  unquestioned  integrity, 
was  hailed  by  public  opinion  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction  and  even  enthusiasm. 
Their  fatal  lack  of  backbone,  manifested 
in  their  acceptance  as  a  fellow  member  in 
their  government  of  Kerensky,  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  revolutionary  parties  whose 
aim  was — and  always  had  been— the  de- 
struction of  the  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  advent  of  their 
socialistic  millennium,  was  not  at  once  real- 
ized in  its  inevitable  bearing  on  the  future 
development  of  events.  Nor  was  their 
failure  to  understand  the  underlying  mean- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  outbreak  and  to 
gauge  aright  the  real  feelings  of  the  im- 
mense bulk  of  the  nation  comprehended  as 
what  it  really  was — a  total  lack  of  that  true 
statesmanship  which  places  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  crying  needs  of  the  people  above 
the  gratification  of  personal  ambitions  and 
of  the  aims  of  party  policies.  Moreover, 
they  were  handicapped  not  only  by  their 
inexperience  in  statecraft,  for  which  no 
blame  could  be  attached  to  them,  since 
they  had  never  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  handling  of  affairs  of 
state,  but  also  by  their  inexperience  in 
dealing  with  the  complicated  mechanism  of 
the  huge  bureaucratic  machine.  This  ma- 
chine continued  indeed  to  function  by  that 
force  of  inertia  which  keeps  all  institutions 
running  for  some  time  after  the  guiding 
power  is  gone.  But  it  was  bound  to  and 
did  break  down  very  soon,  leaving  the 
country  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy. 

Among  my  personal  adventures  of  the 
first  days  of  the  revolution  was  one  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  was  on  the  day 
following  my  attempted  arrest  by  some 
soldiers  that  I  was  sent  for  by  the  pro- 
visional government  and  requested  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  governor-general  of  Finland, 
where  my  name  enjoyed  some  popularity 
on  account  of  the  position  I  had  taken  up 
in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  in  defense  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Finnish 
people.  I  told  the  member  of  the  Duma 
who  approached  me  on  the  subject  in  the 
name  of  the  provisional  government  that  I 
held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  place  his  services  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  that  government  which  evi- 
dently stood  between  the  country  and 
anarchy  as  the  only  hope  of  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  law  and  order,  and  that  therefore 
I  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  undertake  the 
task  it  was  proposed  to  intrust  to  me. 

At  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  very  serious  misgivings  I  felt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  accomplishment 
of  such  a  mission — not,  of  course,  on  ac- 
count of  any  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
on  the  part  of  the  Finnish  population,  which 
after  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Fin- 
nish constitution  immediately  conceded  by 
the  provisional  government  would,  I  felt 
sure,  prove  entirely  loyal;  but  on  account 
of  the  manifest  unruly  disposition  prevail- 
ing among  our  soldiery  stationed  in  Fin- 
land, and  especially  among  the  crews  of  the 
numerous  vessels  of  the  fleet  wintering  in 
the  harbor  of  Helsingfors,  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  had  had  occasion  to  convince 
myself  by  personal  observation  in  my  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Finnish  capital,  where 
my  family  had  found  a  temporary  home 
since  the  autumn  of  1915. 

I  must  say  here  that  if  this  offer  had  come 
to  me  before  the  war  I  would  have  accepted 
with  real  enthusiasm  the  task  of  being  the 
instrument  of  reconciliation  between  the 
empire  and  the  grand  duchy  on  the  basis 
of  the  unreserved  recognition  and  the  full- 
est restitution  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Finland,  because  of  my  profound  con- 
viction that  such  a  'reconciliation  was 
imperatively  demanded  by  every  considera- 
tion of  sound  statesmanship,  and  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Russia  no  less  than 
to  Finland. 

I  will  say  also  that  I  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  my  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
offer  made  to  me,  evidently  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  on  behalf  of  the  revolutionary 
provisional  government  and  emanating 
presumably  from  some  of  its  more  really 
liberal-minded  members.  But  knowing  the 
mentality  prevailing  not  only  in  our  bu- 
reaucratic circles,  but  generally  speaking 
in  the  world  of  our  political  intelligentzia, 
priding  itself  upon  its  freedom  from  bu- 
reaucratic prejudices  and  pettinesses,  I  had 


not  a  moment's  doubt  that  nothing  would 
come  of  it  after  all. 

Indeed,  that  same  evening  I  was  called 
up  on  the  telephone  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  told  me  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Cadet  Party— Constitutional  Democratic 
Party— who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and 
who,  though  not  personally  acquainted 
with  me,  was  greatly  in  favor  of  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  post  of  governor-general 
of  Finland,  had  come  to  ask  him  to  ascer- 
tain from  me  whether  it  was  true  that  I 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  former  Emperor 
advisingsthe  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  the  point  having  been  raised 
in  the  party  council  by  someone  opposed  to 
my  appointment.  I  replied  that  I  had  never 
written  any  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
if  I  had  done  so  I  would  certainly  not  have 
advocated  the  conclusion  of  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany. 

This  story  of  a  letter  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  me  to  the  Emperor  could 
only  have  related  to  the  paper  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  of  which  I  had 
handed  a  copy  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sazonoff,  and  which,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  did  not  contain  even  an 
allusion  to  the  conclusion  of  such  a  peace, 
let  alone  the  tender  of  an  advice  to  that 
effect. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  as  I  expected  from 
the  first,  I  was  informed  that  my  proposed 
appointment  had  been  canceled,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Duma  who  had  approached  me 
on  behalf  of  the  provisional  government 
explaining  in  his  letter  to  me  that,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  the  question  had  once  more 
been  discussed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
government  had  concluded  that. at  such 
a  time  the  appointment  to  the  post  of 
governor-general  of  Finland  of  a  person 
bearing  a  not  entirely  Russian  name  would 
be  undesirable. 

I  must  own  that  this  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernment, far  from  causing  me  any  disap- 
pointment, gave  me  a  feeling  of  profound 
relief,  because  I  was  entirely  convinced  that 
the  position,  which  as  a  matter  of  patriotic 
duty  I  had  consented  to  fill,  would  in  the 
nearest  future  become  absolutely  untenable, 
since  the  revolution  in  Russia  was  bound  to 
have  its  counterpart  in  Finland. 

At  first  the  Russian  revolution  was  hailed 
by  the  ruling  classes  in  Finland  with  some 
apparent  satisfaction,  not  perhaps  unmixed 
with  serious  apprehensions  as  to  future  de- 
velopments, because  it  meant  the  end  of 
the  oppressive  regime  unconstitutionally 
maintained  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  coun- 
try's autonomy  and  constitution,  at  once 
unreservedly  conceded  by  the  provisional 
government.  At  any  rate,  when  I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  Helsingfors  in  the  second 
week  of  the  revolution  I  was  struck  by  the 
sight  of  quite  a  large  number  of  Russian 
national  flags,  which  since  the  days  of  the 
extremely  popular  Emperor  and  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  II  had  not  been  seen  flying 
in  Finland's  capital,  except  from  the 
governor-general's  palace — a  sight  as  grati- 
fying as  it  was  humiliating  to  a  Russian 
fresh  from  the  contemplation  of  the  shame- 
ful spectacle  offered  by  his  own  country's 
capital,  where  the  national  colors  were  no 
longer  tolerated  and  where  from  thousands 
of  houses  was  seen  flying  the  sinister  red 
flag  of  socialism — emblem  of  bloodshed 
and  revolution. 

In  order  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  Finnish — or  rather  Finlandish — bour- 
geoisie, since  it  was  composed  of  both  na- 
tionalities, Swedish  as  well  as  Finnish,  with 
a  preponderance  of  the  former,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  Finland's  connection 
with  the  Russian  state — geographically 
natural — had  been  economically  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  country,  to  whose 
trade  and  industry  it  had  opened  unre- 
strictedly a  market  of  unlimited  capacity 
in  the  immense  extent  of  its  Russian  hinter- 
land, and  had  never  been  felt  as  a  hardship 
under  the  wise  and  liberal  rule  of  the  first 
Emperors,  Grand  Dukes  Alexander  I, 
Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II.  Finnish  sep- 
aratism, whose  birth  and  growth  the  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy's  oppressive  policy  was 
supposed  to  prevent  or  to  counteract,  had 
really  been  the  direct  outcome  of  that  very 
policy  with  whose  passing  the  main  com- 
pelling motive  for  aiming  at  separation 
from  Russia  had  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Finnish  socialists  should  have 
welcomed  the  Russian  revolution  as  a 
powerful  aid  in  realizing  their  aim  at  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution  in  their  own  coun- 
try. It  was,  indeed,  not  long  before  our 


mutinous  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had  at 
once  organized  Soviets  on  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern  and  had  been  freely  mur- 
dering and  often  cruelly  torturing  their 
officers,  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Finnish  socialist  red  guards— an  alliance 
which,  after  the  withdrawal  from  Finland 
of  most  of  the  Russian  troops,  led  to,  or 
rather  was  followed  by,  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  between  the  Finnish  red  guards, 
assisted  by  Russian  revolutionary  ele- 
ments, and  Finnish  white  guards  composed 
of  volunteers  drawn  from  the  bourgeoisie, 
at  first  with  the  aid— soon  withdrawn — of 
some  German  troops  who  had  been  landed 
in  Finland,  and  later  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  brigade  of  Swedish  volunteers. 

Finland's  bourgeoisie — to  its  great  credit 
and  honor,  be  it  said — had  found  in  its  own 
midst  the  courage,  the  resources  and  the 
energy  not  only  to  resist  the  onslaught  of 
revolutionary  socialism,  but — with  very 
little  external  aid— to  defeat  it  and  to  save 
the  country  from  the  fate  that  has  over- 
taken unfortunate  Russia. 

Foreseeing  the  impending  outbreak  of 
revolution  and  civil  war  in  Finland,  I  had 
in  time  caused  my  family  to  move  from 
Helsingfors  to  Petrograd,  where  they 
found  in  one  of  the  few  still-open  hotels  a 
precarious  shelter,  open  to  sudden  nocturnal 
invasions  and  searches  for  arms  by  the 
revolutionary  soldiery;  and  where  they 
remained  until  in  May,  1918,  it  became 
possible  for  us  to  escape  from  the  socialistic 
paradise  and  the  doomed  capital  of  what 
had  been  the  Russian  Empire. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  might  wish 
to  form  a  vivid  idea  of  what  life  in  a  town 
cursed  with  a  state  of  revolution  really  is 
like  I  can  do  no  better  than  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Crosley's 
fascinatingly  interesting  volume,  Intimate 
Letters  From  Petrograd,  of  which  its  pub-  1 
lisher,  in  his  commendatory  epitome  printed 
on  the  wrapper,  justly  says:  "As  a  record 
of  personal  observation  of  one  of  the  stu- 
pendous events  in  history,  ik  is  remarkable 
for  its  unbiased  opinions  and  penetrating 
judgment  of  the  political  situation  quite  as 
much  as  for  its  stirringly  realistic  accounts 
of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  country.  It 
contains  innumerable  little  graphic  touches 
that  help  to  illuminate  the  whole  huge, 
incredible  series  of  social  and  military 
phenomena." 

When  the  clear-sighted  author  of  these 
letters  regretfully  alludes,  as  mentioned 
above,  to  the  willful  blindness  of  diplo- 
macy she  is  unquestionably  right.  That 
this  blindness  was  indeed  willful  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  shared 
by  independent  observers — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  E.  H.  Wilcox  in  his  Russia's  Ruin 
or  Oliver  M.  Sayler  in  his  Russia  White  or 
Red — independent  both  of  diplomacy  and 
of  organized  war  propaganda:  that  newest, 
perhaps  least  creditable,  and  in  its  influence 
on  the  public  mind  most  pernicious  devel- 
opment of  the  art  of  warfare,  which  in  all 
belligerent  countries  without  exception  has 
•been  ministering  to  the  service  of  the  sin- 
ister god  of  war  by  the  systematic  spreading 
of  lies,  concealment  of  the  truth  and 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  hatred  and  re-  ] 
venge.   And  yet  even  they,  though  fully 
recognizing  the  unwillingness  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  stay  any  longer  in  the  fight, 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  under  the 
spell  of  the  all-pervading  war  psychosis  to 
believe  that  this  unwillingness  could  be  due 
to  really  well-grounded  suspicions,  suppos- 
edly entertained  by  the  people  and  the  i 
army  of  treachery  in  court,  or  bureaucratic  | 
or  even  military  circles,  and  to  the  effect  of  I 
successful  German  propaganda — such  be-  I 
lief  being  apparently  strengthened  by  the  I 
reckless  vaporings  of  Russian  war  patriots,  j 
unconscious  of  its  implied  contempt  for  the  ! 
Russian  people  no  less  than  for  its  former  , 
rulers. 

The  fact  of  the  blindness  displayed  by  | 
our  Allies  in  their  policy  in  regard  to  Rus- 
sia, before  as  well  as  after  the  revolution,  is, 
of  course,  undeniable,  since  the  outcome  of 
this  policy  is  there  to  prove  it — an  out- 
come as  catastrophically  fatal  to  Russia  as 
it  must  in  the  end  prove  disadvantageous  to 
our  former  Allies  themselves,  and  which 
therefore  could  not  possibly  have  been  de-  I 
liberately  aimed  at  by  them.  However,  to  li 
attribute  the  blindness  of  their  policy  to  || 
mere  willfulness  would  be  neither  satisfac- 
tory as  an  explanation,  nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  the  statesmen  who  devised  and  con-  • 
ducted  it  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
best  interest  of  their  countries.  Whether 
this  belief  has  been  justified  by  events  they 
will  determine  for  themselves.  But  it  stands 
(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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NONE  Such  Mince  Pies  just  naturally  fit  into  Thursday's 
lunch  or  dinner.  There  may  be  one  or  two  big  reasons.  W e 
know  there  are  several  smaller  ones  —  all  home  trom  school  and  on 
deck  to  get  a  man's-size  slab  of  Thursday's  None  Such  Mince  Pie. 

None  Such  Mince  Pie  on  Thursday  is  such  a  widespread 
institution  at  American  tables  that  few  persons  even  comment  on 
it.    Like  Sunday's  ice  cream,  it's  just  accepted. 

Turkey  and  None  Such  Mince  Pie  for  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Year's  —  None  Such  Mince  Pie  and  any  other  good 
dish  every  Thursday.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  bakers, 
hotels,  and  restaurants  throughout  the  country  to  specialize  on 
None  Such  Mince  Pies  on  Thursday. 
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to  reason  that  their  willfulness  in  deliber- 
ately shutting  their  eyes  to  conditions 
which  were  bound  to  defeat  in  the  end  the 
very  aims  of  their  policy,  and  which  to 
them  no  less  than  to  independent  observers 
must  have  appeared  quite  evident,  could 
not  have  had  some  determining  and  per- 
haps even  compelling  causes. 

Among  these  determining  causes  the  first 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the  attitude  of 
the  various  governments,  imperial  as  well 
as  provincial,  under  Prince  Lvoff's  presi- 
dency, and  lastly  coalition  under  Kerensky, 
with  which  they  had  to  deal;  and  which,  all 
of  them,  in  disregard  of  the  country's  trag- 
ically crying  need  of  peace,  of  the  manifest 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  stay  any 
longer  in  the  fight,  and  of  the  resultant 
gradual  voluntary  demobilization  of  the 
army,  which  in  reality  had  set  in — though 
carefully  concealed — already  toward  the 
end  of  1916,  were  constantly  assuring  and 
continued  to  the  last  moment  to  assure  our 
Allies  of  their  unshakable  determination 
to  continue  the  war  with  the  greatest  en- 
ergy and  vigor  until  a  final  victory  was 
achieved.  Of  their  earnest  desire  to  do  so 
there  could  be  no  question,  though  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  own  belief  in  their  ability  to 
carry  through  such  a  policy  might  well 
have  been  doubted. 

Therefore  the  solemn  character  of  their 
repeated  official  assurances,  however  skep- 
tically they  may  have  been  regarded,  fur- 
nished the  Allies,  who  were  bent  on  the 
continuation  of  the  war  at  any  cost,  with  a 
sufficient  and  welcome  ground  for  vigor- 
ously insisting  on  their  realization  to  the 
fullest  extent.  But  in  exercising  such  pres- 
sure by  persuasion,  flattery,  and  lastly  by 
comminatory  joint  representations,  they 
seemed  not  to  realize  sufficiently  that  what 
ailed  all  these  governments  they  were  deal- 
ing with — the  imperial  government  in  the 
last  months  of  its  existence  no  less  than  its 
revolutionary  successors — was  that  they 
were  governments  only  in  name,  bereft  of 
real  power,  since  the  complete  disorganiza-' 
tion  of  the  huge  bureaucratic  machinery 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  army  which 
accompanied  the  long-drawn-out  death 
throes  of  the  imperial  regime  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  condition  of  revolutionary  an- 
archy, gradually  growing  in  intensity  and 
presaging  the  imminence  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe. They  were  being  swept  along  help- 
lessly and  semiconsciously  on  a  current  of 
elemental  forces  whose  irresistible  nature 
they  failed  to  realize — a  current  which  they 
neither  commanded  the  power  to  stem  nor 
had  the  wisdom  and  ability  to  deflect  into 
the  only  possible  channel  of  safety. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  or  not 
any  one  of  these  successive  governments, 
composed  all  of  them  of  elements  swayed 
by  various  degrees  of  conservative,  liberal 
or  socialistic  doctrinairism,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  intelligentzia  whose  fatal  sep- 
aration from  the  masses  of  the  people  has 
been  the  bane  of  modern  Russia  since  Peter 
the  Great — whether  any  one  of  them  at  any 
time  had  political  insight  enough  to  com- 
prehend that  under  existing  circumstances 
the  only  government  that  could  ever  hope 
to  become  a  government  in  fact,  wielding 
the  plenitude  of  power,  and  not  in  name 
merely,  would  be  a  government  willing  to 
bring  to  the  people  what  they  were  clamor- 
ing for — that  is  to  say,  peace  in  any  shape 
or  form.  If  they  possessed  such  insight 
they  lacked  the  moral  and  civic  courage  to 
act  upon  it,  thereby  working  not  only  their 
own  downfall  but  the  destruction  and  ruin 
of  the  country  deliberately  abandoned  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  had  both 
the  insight  and  the  determination  to  trans- 
late it  into  action  and  who  were  thus  en- 
abled to  seize  real  power  which  they  to  this 
hour  exercise  with  a  sanguinary  ruthless- 
ness  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Allies 
should  have  at  first  welcomed  and  treated 
as  Russia's  coming  and  at  last  real  states- 
men the  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment whose  advent  to  power  they  had— if 
not  aided  and  abetted,  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
has  it— evidently  hoped  for  and  favored. 
Did  not  Russian  public  opinion  itself  on 
the  whole  share  this  illusion  before  these 
men  had  shown  their  utter  inability  to  deal 
with  the  tragically  critical  situation  in  which 
the  country  found  itself  placed  through  the 
war  and  the  revolution,  an  inability  due 
not  only  to  their  own  incompetence,  for 
which  no  blame  could  justly  attach  to 
them,  since  they  had  never  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  necessary  ex- 
perience by  being  admitted  to  a  participa- 
tion in  affairs  of  state,  but  also  to  the  fact 


that  they  never  at  any  time  had  been  really 
free  agents? 

But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Allied 
statesmen  could  have  taken  seriously  the 
sinister  farce  of  the  dictatorship  of  that 
glorified  Russian  Pooh-Bah,  Kerensky,  at 
once  dictator,  prime  minister  and  supreme 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy,  who  by  the  inspired  press  in  Allied 
countries  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  states- 
man of  Russia,  the  coming  man  and  savior 
of  his  country.  Nor  could  they  have  failed 
to  realize  that  Russia  was  drawing  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
dissolution,  from  which  nothing  could  save 
her  but  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace — 
an  eventuality  they  were  anxious  to  avoid 
for  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
altruistic  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
Russia  and  her  people — which,  indeed,  they 
were  not  bound  to  entertain. 

But  Kerensky  and  his  honest,  simple- 
minded  and— like  himself — quite  inexpe- 
rienced associates  were  just  the  elements 
that  could  be  made  instruments  of  the 
policy  of  the  Allies,  aiming  at  the  recon- 
stitution  at  any  cost  and  maintenance  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  of  the  Russian  front, 
which  was  palpably  melting  away,  in  the 
mistaken  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  an 
achievement. 

Not  being  minded  to  await  in  mute  resig- 
nation the  doom  of  my  country,  I  devoted 
myself  entirely  to  the  thankless  task  of 
fighting  with  word  and  pen  the  fatal  blind- 
ness and  irresolution  which  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  only  course  compatible  with 
her  honor  and  dignity  which  could  lead  to 
the  country's  salvation.  I  never  ceased  un- 
til the  very  eve  of  the  November  revolution, 
and  regardless  of  the  rebuffs  I  was  meeting 
with,  my  efforts  in  seeking  to  be  given  a 
hearing  by  the  men  in  whose  inexperienced 
hands  was  placed  the  fate  of  our  unfortu- 
nate country.  I  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  press,  which, 
following  the  example  of  the  press  in  all 
belligerent  v  countries,  and  evidently  from 
the  same  motives  of  misunderstood  patriot- 
ism, was  suppressing  all  independent  opin- 
ion which  would  not  minister  to  the  prevail- 
ing war  psychology.  Out  of  a  number  of 
articles  which  I  had  written  as  events  were 
progressing,  only  the  first  could  be  printed 
in  one  of  the  important  newspapers,  to  the 
readers  of  which  I  wished  to  address  my- 
self. The  remaining  ones '  I  was  finally 
compelled  to  print  and  to  issue  in  pamphlet 
form  under  the  title  Peace,  or  War  at  Any 
Cost,  in  the  hope  that  in  this  shape  they 
might  reach  at  least  a  limited  circle  of 
readers.  The  following  quotations  from 
these  articles  will  speak  for  themselves: 

"The  greatest  perturbing  element  in  the 
situation  has  been  the  totally  erroneous 
conception  of  the  true  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Russian  revolution  formed  at 
first  in  Allied  countries  on  the  basis  appar- 
ently of  the  dubious  attitude  of  our  diplo- 
macy in  regard  to  the  directions  given  at 
first  to  the  provisional  government  by  the 
socialistic  leaders  of  the  movement  which 
had  actually  achieved  the  overthrow  of  the 
autocracy.  This  erroneous  conception  was 
evidently  shared  in — whether  sincerely  or 
not,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say — by 
those  circles  with  whom  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Allies  has  been  in  closer  contact  and 
where  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
sources  of  information.  The  consequences, 
however,  of  this  fundamental  misunder- 
standing have  proved  fatal  to  us.  It  was 
the  cause  of  endeavors  made  from  the  out- 
side to  exercise  a  totally  inadmissible — as 
applied  to  a  great  power — pressure  with  a 
view  to  induce  us  to  undertake  an  advance 
on  our  front,  which,  undertaken  not  for 
strategic  reasons  and  purposes  but  from 
political  and  partly  sentimental  motives, 
after  an  apparent  success  at  first  bought  at 
the  cost  of  an  awful  loss  of  invaluable  lives 
of  an  enormous  number  of  officers  who 
heroically  sacrificed  themselves  for  a  for- 
lorn hope,  ended — as  under  existing  condi- 
tions it  was  bound  to  end — in  disaster  and 
disgrace,  played  into  the  hands  of  Hinden- 
burg  by  exposing  to  him  ciuite  openly  the 
theretofore  perhaps  merely  suspected  utter 
demoralization  of  our  army,  assured  him  of 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  win  new  and 
cheap  laurels,  brought  about  the  penetra- 
tion by  the  enemy  of  our  southwestern  and 
next  of  our  northwestern  front,  the  loss  of 
Riga  and  the  prospect  of  the  possibility  of 
further  losses  of  territory. 

"But  then  we  were  told  by  way  of  con- 
solation that  by  this  advance  we  had  re- 
deemed our  honor  in  the  eyes  of  our  Allies. 
Well,  I  must  confess,  I  know  of  no  such 
honor  in  the  eyes  of  anybody  whomsoever 


that  could  demand  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  our 
country's  most  vital  interests.  But  I  do 
know  of  a  real  duty  of  honor  toward  our 
Allies  which  rose  before  us  with  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that  duty  commanded  us  not  to 
endeavor  to  conceal  the  true  meaning  of 
the  revolution  as  a  protest  of  the  Russian 
people  against  the  war,  but  openly  to  con- 
fess the  unvarnished  truth— that  the  people, 
under  a  vague  and  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  the  catastrophic  meaning  for  Russia 
of  the  present  war,  imperatively  demand 
its  termination  as  soon  as  it  may  possibly 
be  brought  about;  and  that  was  the  call  of 
duty  and  of  honor  we  failed  to  obey. 

"The  most  elementary  wisdom  of  states- 
manship demanded  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  people  instead  of  attempts  to  over- 
ride it,  though  this  will  had  been  expressed 
in  a  revolutionary  way  through  the  mouth- 
piece of  entirely  self-constituted  bodies, 
but  nevertheless  unmistakably  and  author- 
itatively. Russia  can  never  in  our  coalition 
voluntarily  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of 
Turkey  in  the  coalition  of  the  Central 
Powers,  the  part  of  a  voiceless  provider  of 
an  unlimited  reserve  of  human  material, 
the  part  of  the  Moor  who  could  some  day 
be  told,  'The  Moor  has  done  his  duty;  the 
Moor  may  go!' 

"The  voice  of  the  Russian  people  will 
always  have  the  right  to  make  itself  heard 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  listened 
to  by  our  Allies  had  we  not  weakened  it 
ourselves  by  the  dubious  attitude  of  our 
diplomacy,  due,  it  must  be  supposed,  to  a 
mistaken  conception  of  what  Russia's  true 
interests  required,  or  else  to  a  desire  to  save 
the  face  of  the  adherents  of  that  policy 
which  has  brought  down  on  Russia  the 
catastrophe  of  this  war,  has  already  landed 
her  in  such  unheard-of  abasement  and  is 
threatening  her  with  still  more  somber  dis- 
grace. 

"No  one,  certainly,  could  doubt  the 
capacity  of  those  distinguished  and  really 
competent  statesmen  who  direct  the  policy 
of  our  Allies  for  gauging  correctly  the  situa-:; 
tion  of  affairs  here  and  its  inevitable  further  i 
developments.  They  cannot  but  realize 
fully  that  the  further  unavoidable  weaken-' 
ing  of  such  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  oi 
our  coalition  as  Russia — even  if  compen- 
sated by  the  United  States  having  joined 
it — must  in  a  great  measure  weaken  the 
whole  chain,  and  that  therefore  political 
self-interest  would  have  pointed  to  the  ad- 
visability of  ready  compliance  with  the 
Russian  democracy's  invitation  to  proceed 
to  the  settlement  of  the  war  by  negotiation, 
But,  of  course,  they  could  not  adopt  such  a 
line  so  long  as  we  ourselves,  through  the 
mouth  of  our  diplomacy,  assured  them  and 
continue  to  assure  them  of  our  determina- 
tion— in  spite  of  its  realization  being  to  all 
the  world  an  evident  impossibility — tc 
carry  on  the  war  at  any  cost  until  a  final 
victory. 

"Such  a  policy,  based  on  groundless  il- 
lusions, concealment  of  the  truth  and  politi- 
cal cowardice,  can  only,  by  deceiving  oui 
Allies,  injure  incalculably,  and  has  ahead} 
injured  incalculably,  the  real  interests  oJ 
Russia;  and  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  put  it 
into  practice  could  only  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  fabric  of  the  state  alreadj 
begun  by  the  ever  threateningly  rising  tide 
of  anarchy. 

"We  have  already  missed  the  exclu- 
sively favorable  opportunity  for  beginning, 
in  accord  with  our  Allies,  with  joint  forces 
and  in  our  joint  interest,  to  prepare  for  the 
termination  of  the  war  by  way  of  negotia-^ 
tions.  The  undermining  by  anarchy  of  the  ' 
foundations  of  the  state  had  then  only  just 
begun ;  the  fighting  capability  of  our  army 
and  navy  had  not  yet  been  questioned ;  oui 
front  was  still  unbroken  and  presented  a 
threatening  force.  Our  hesitation  to  entei 
upon  the  only  path  open  to  us  compatibli 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Russia  ha.^ 
with  every  month — nay,  with  every  week- 
been  weakening  the  position  of  Russia,  ha^ 
played  new  trump  cards  into  the  hand  ol 
the  enemy,  and  is  bringing  us  ever  nearei 
to  the  moment  when  this  path  will  b( 
closed  to  us." 

In  another  article  dealing  with  the  fata 
division  of  the  nation  which  was  so  plainly 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  convention 
called  together  in  the  summer  at  Moscow  3 
wrote: 

"What  the  country  requires  above  all  ii 
this  hour  of  her  trial  is  the  close  and  firn 
union  of  all  her  loyal  sons.  But  no  sue!  | 
union  is  possible  so  long  as  the  masses  an  I 
under  the  spell  of  Utopian  doctrines  o 
socialism  and  the  classes  are  obstinately 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  war  at  any  cost 

(Concluded  on  Page  J13) 
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Velvet  Joe  s  Class 
in  Geography 

AND  now,  folks,  we  come  to  old  Kaintucky. 
Nature  has  been  mighty  good  to  Kaintucky. 
She  gave  it  a  limestone  soil  that  grows  some 
things  a  little  better  than  they  grow  anywhar 
else.  And  the  tobacco  she  grows  — Burley — is 
rich  with  comfort  and  content. 

Just  imagine  takin'  the  delicate,  silky  leaves 
of  these  tobacco  plants  and  letting  them  mellow 
two  years  in  wooden  hogsheads.  Nature  already 
did  a  lot — but  she  does  a  heap  more  during  those 
two  years.  She  richens  them,  milds  them, 
makes  them  mellower. 

When  you  get  hankerin'  for  something  worth 
while  in  that  pipe  of  yours,  just  set  back  and 
think  of  Kaintucky — America's  Tobacco  Won- 
derland. That's  whar  Velvet  came  from,  and  it 
came  through  clean  and  right. 

Class  will  now  adjourn  to  prove  up  with 
their  pipes. 
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Qmericas 
smoothest 
smoke 
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Gray  Morn 

How  kind  Fate  took  a  Hand 
in  the  Misfortunes  of  War 
back  in  the  days  of  '64 


Yo'  s/io'  did  give  dem  Yanks  de  slip" 


HUBBMOK  two  days  the  General  and  his  orderly 

Uj  j^jB  had  been  cut  off  from  their  troops;  for 
two  days,  so  the  story  goes,  they  had  lain 
■V  B^H  hidden  in  hushes  on  the  Mississippi's 
BsBBhH  I  bank.  Northern  troops  were  every- 
where, it  seemed.  No  venture  could  be  made  by 
day— even  for  food.  Only  at  night  dared  they  move. 

And  this  was  the  second  night  already  paling  into 
day.  Cautiously  through  the  dark  hours  they  had 
wormed  their  perilous  way.  Once  a  cracking  twig 
had  brought  a  sentry's  bullet  whizzing  over  their 
heads.  Once  a  soldier's  half-concealed  cough  had 
saved  them  from  capture,  perhaps  from  death. 

I  hey  made  some  progress.  Their  own  lines  could 
not  be  many  miles  away,  they  thought.  With  day- 
break would  come  the  noise  of  a  new  day's  battle; 
then  they'd  know. 

But  daybreak  meant  stopping  -  and  to  stop  meant 
time  to  think  of  their  hunger. 

One  hour  more.  They  decided  to  go  on.  Through 
the  gray,  heavy  fog  they  groped  their  way  along. 

^A/'  '  ATS  this  ?  A  path  to  the  river.  A  path  from  - 
barely  could  they  see  it  -a  cabin.    Kate  had 
led  them  there.    But  whether  for  good  or  ill,  they 
could  not  know. 

Who  was  in  this  lonely  place?  Southerners- 
friends?  A  small  detachment  of  lawless  guerrillas? 
Or  was  it  forsaken  ? 


They  crept  forward.  Dangerously  near  they  hid  in 
the  bushes.  And  they  waited. 

Someone  was  there.  A  thin  wisp  of  smoke  drifted 
lazily  from  the  crude  stone  and  mud  chimney. 
Perhaps  Fate  would  smile  on  them  again— perhaps. 

"Lawzee!  You  chilluns  pestah  th'  life  out  o'  yo' 
po'  ol'  mammy  with  yo'  evahlastin'  appetite  fo' 
pancakes."  From  the  cabin  came  the  voice. 

Good  old  Southern  pancakes— perhaps  with  a  jug 
o'  'lasses  to  sweeten  them  !  That  little  cabin  became 
the  most  desirable  place  in  the  world  to  them  then. 

They  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  stood  there. 
Aunt  Jemima  — for  she  it  was,  we  are  told— seemed 
to  guess  their  story.  And  the  General,  as  he  re- 
counted his  experience  some  twenty  years  afterward, 
said  he  honestly  believed  it  was  that  wonderful  pan- 
cake breakfast  which  put  the  "power"  into  him  and 
his  orderly  to  reach  their  lines  the  next  night. 

\X7AS  Fate  to  withdraw  her  guiding  hand?  Was 
this  the  fulfillment  of  her  plan?  No,  indeed. 
Among  the  legends  that  have  grown  up  around  Aunt 
Jemima's  name  is  one  that  among  the  men  who 
heard  the  old  veteran  tell  the  story  you've  just  read 
was  a  representative  of  a  milling  company  in  the 
North. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be,  he  thought, 
to  have  that  old  mammy's  recipe  for  pancakes! 


If  Aunt  Jemima  could  only  be  found! 

It  is  said  that  he  did  find  her  still  living  in  her 
little  cabin  on  the  Louisiana  bank  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  that,  so  tempting  was  his  offer,  she  finally  ac- 
cepted it  and  sold  her  famous  recipe. 

'JpHE  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour  you  see  in  the 
groceries  today  is  that  recipe,  ready-mixed. 
Everything's  in  it  that  Aunt  Jemima  used  except 
the  water!  That's  all  you  need  add— just  water. 
No  eggs;  no  milk. 

Whisk  up  a  batch  of these  cakes  tomorrow  morning. 

Fragrant,  golden-brown  Aunt  Jemima  Pancakes! 
Rich,  tender  and  fine  flavored !  So  fast  they'll  go 
that  you'll  wonder  if  you,  too,  aren't  making  them 
for  a  man  nearly  famished.  And  you'll  find  hubby 
as  grateful  and  happy  as  was  the  old  Confederate 
General  that  other  morning  years  and  years  ago. 

Aunt  Jemima  Pancakes— today  they're  America's 
favorite  breakfast !  Does  it  not  seem  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  so? 


If  you  would  add  variety  to  your  pancake  break- 
fasts use  Aunt  Jemima  Buckwheat  Flour.  It,  too,  is 
complete;  you  need  add  nothing  but  water.  Real 
buckwheat  cakes  with  butter  and  syrup — they  cer- 
tainly do  taste  good  these  chilly  mornings! 


" I's  in  town.  Honey!  ' 
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(Concluded  from  Page  110) 

utterly  abhorrent  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
and  most  of  all  to  the  soldiery.  Still  there 
is  a  common  ground  upon  which  such  a 
union  could  be  achieved,  and  that  is  the 
crying  need  of  peace,  a  need  that  cannot 
but  be  felt  by  anyone  who  has  truly  at 
heart,  not  the  saving  of  his  own  or  this  or 
that  party's  political  face  but  the  saving 
of  what  still  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  country's  former  greatness  and 
prosperity. 

"  If  such  a  union  could  have  been  brought 
about  it  would  have  presented  to  the  world 
the  imposing  sight  of  a  great  nation  rising 
in  ardent  and  unanimous  fervor  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  of  peace;  it 
would  have  increased  tenfold  the  weight  of 
Russia's  voice  in  the  council  of  nations; 
and  it  would  have  silenced  those  scornful 
voices  full  of  contempt  for  the  Russian 
people,  which — be  it  confessed  to  our 
shame — have  sometimes  found  a  not  un- 
willing echo  in  our  press  and  in  our  society, 
so  disastrously  torn  by  partisan  dissensions 
and  passionate  hatred. 

"But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  unique  op- 
portunity for  opening  negotiations  with  our 
Allies  was  neglected  at  a  time  when  the 
imposing  edifice  of  the  state,  though  begin- 
ning already  to  be  undermined  by  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  anarchy,  was  still  standing  erect 
and  our  strategic  front  was  still  unimpaired, 
and  at  a  time  when  exhausted  and  defeated 
Germany  was  plainly  anxious  for  peace.  I 
have  used  the  term  'defeated  Germany' 
purposely  and  advisedly.  If  one  stops  to 
consider  that  of  the  contending  sides  the 
German  side  is  the  only  one  which  holds  in 
its  armed  possession  immense  extents  of 
enemy  territory  of  the  European  Continent 
which  might  become  objects  of  annexation, 
as  well  as  grounds  for  claiming  pecuniary 
contributions  in  exchange  for  their  sur- 
render, one  must  suppose  that  nothing 
short  of  a  realizing  sense  of  Germany's  de- 
feat, irrespective  of  the  actual  military  situ- 
ation, could  have  induced  the  German 
Reichstag  in  its  resolution  of  July  nine- 
teenth to  declare  itself  in  favor  of  a  peace 
without  annexations  and  contributions — if 
not  in  these  very  terms  of  the  Russian  de- 
mocracy's formula,  unquestionably  within 
its  meaning — nor  could  have  caused  the 
German  Government,  in  its  reply  to  the 
note  of  the  Vatican,  to  announce  its  will- 
ingness to  conform  not  only  to  the  wishes 
of  His  Holiness  but  likewise  to  the  peace 
resolution  of  the  Reichstag  of  July  nine- 
teenth. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  a  position  to  decline  to  accept 
any  fair  and  reasonable  terms  that  might  be 
offered  them,  and  it  is  obviously  our  duty 
to  begin  without  the  least  delay  negotia- 
tion with  our  Allies  with  a  view  to  reaching 
an  agreement  as  to  such  an  expression  of 
the  determination  of  mankind,  undoubtedly 
shared  in  by  all  the  peoples,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  World  War,  as  would  lead  to  the 
initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace." 

That  my  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
Germany  was  correct  I  find  confirmed  in 
what  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Count  Czernin,  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  in  his  secret  memorandum,  pre- 
sented to  his  sovereign  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1917,  as  published  now  in  the  count's 
book,  In  the  World  War.  These  are  his 
words: 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Germany, 
toe,  like  ourselves,  has  reached  the  limit  of 
her  strength,  and  the  responsible  political 
leaders  in  Berlin  do  not  seek  to  deny  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  recently  published 
volume,  Documents  and  Statements  Re- 
lating to  Peace  Proposals  and  War  Aims, 
says  on  the  subject  of  the  Reichstag's  peace 
resolution: 

"This  resolution,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
on  the  lines  of  the  Russian  proposals— a 
peace  without  annexations  and  without 
indemnities.  But  we  have  Count  Czernin's 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  mili- 
tary rulers  in  Germany  were  opposed  to  any 
such  peace.  There  was  thus  a  cleavage  in 
Germany  between  the  civilian  government 
and  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  army 
chiefs,  who  had  the  effective  power,  on  the 
other. 

"Had  the  Allied  governments  been  willing 
to  consider  such  a  peace  as  the  Russian  de- 
mocracy and  the  Reichstag  were  demand- 
ing, their  policy  was  clear.  They  would 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  discuss 
terms  on  that  basis.  Had  they  done  so,  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  movement 


for  peace  in  the  enemy  countries  would 
have  become  irresistible  and  have  swept 
the  militarists  from  power.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Allied  governments  were  just  as 
much  opposed  to  such  a  peace  as  the  Ger- 
man militarists.  The  Reichstag  resolution, 
therefore,  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  governments,  the  parliaments  and  the 
press  of  the  Allied  nations." 

The  Russian  bourgeois  press  was  dealing 
with  the  question  on  the  same  lines,  re- 
flecting evidently  the  views  of  the  Kerensky 
government,  which  by  that  time  had  en- 
tirely fallen  under  the  influence  of  the 
policy  of  continuing  the  war  at  any  cost. 
Intending  to  have  my  say  on  the  subject, 
and  having  found  all  the  organs  of  the 
bourgeois  press  inaccessible  to  me,  nothing 
remained  for  me  but  to  try  my  luck  with 
the  socialist  paper  Novaya  Zhisn,  to  whose 
editor,  Maxim  Gorky,  I  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"Being  a  most  convinced  opponent  of 
the  Utopian  doctrines  of  socialism,  and  the 
more  so  of  any  attempts  at  their  applica- 
tion to  our  country,  I  nevertheless  venture 
to  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  impar- 
tiality in  requesting  you  to  open  the  columns 
of  your  esteemed  paper  to  this  letter.  I 
venture  to  do  so  because  I  know  that  you, 
as  well  as  I,  have  set  yourself  the  task  of 
working  for  the  reestablishment  of  general 
peace. 

"To  serve  this  cause  I  consider  to  be  the 
sacred  duty  of  every  Russian  citizen  who 
has  at  heart  the  fate  of  his  country  and  the 
saving  of  what  can  still  be  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  her  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity. 

"In  order  to  prevent  any  intentional  or 
unintentional  misunderstanding  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  deem  it  necessary  to  state  here  ex- 
pressly that  in  using  the  term  'general 
peace'  I  do  mean  a  peace  reached  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  our  Allies,  with  whom 
we  should  have  begun  negotiations  more 
than  six  months  ago,  as  directed  by  the 
democracy  who  had  just  overthrown  the 
regime  of  autocracy,  but  whose  directions 
have  not  been  obeyed  to  this  hour. 

"  I  beg  you  will  find  room  for  the  follow- 
ing text  of  an  identical  letter  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  editors  of  the  most  widely 
read  papers,  none  of  whom,  however,  has 
seen  his  way  to  print  it: 

'"In  the  treatment  of  the  question  of 
peace  by  our  press,  which  evidently  reflects 
the  views  current  among  the  public,  the 
following  points  call  for  attention : 

"'First,  the  adverse  comment  on  the 
Russian  democracy's  proclaimed  formula, 
Peace  Without  Annexations  and  Without 
Contributions,  of  which  such  a  respected 
organ  of  the  neutral  press  as  the  Journal 
de  Geneve,  in  a  leading  article  on  June 
twenty-sixth,  says:  "It  imposes  itself  not 
only  on  the  delegates  at  Stockholm,  but  on 
the  opinion  of  all  countries."  At  its  sitting 
on  July  nineteenth  the  German  Reichstag 
adhered  to  the  sense  of  this  formula.  And 
in  its  reply  to  the  note  of  the  Vatican  the 
German  Government  says  how  much  it  has 
at  heart  this  task  in  conformity  with  the 
desires  of  His  Holiness  and  with  the  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  peace  adopted  by  the 
German  Reichstag  on  July  nineteenth. 
This  resolution  among  other  things  covers 
also  the  Reichstag's  adherence  to  the  sense 
of  the  formula  of  Russia's  democracy.  The 
renunciation  of  annexations,  implied  in  the 
adherence  of  this  formula,  can  evidently 
refer  only  to  that  side  which  has  realized 
the  occupation  by  force  of  arms  of  territo- 
ries which  could  become  the  objects  of  an- 
nexation. 

"'The  Russian  democracy's  formula 
covers  indisputably  all  territories  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  consequently  also  Courland, 
with  Riga,  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  does 
not  therefore  sacrifice  any  one  of  our  real 
interests.  The  dreams  of  annexations  by 
us  of  parts  of  Thrace,  with  Constantinople 
and  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Straits— if 
realizable  at  all— could  evidently  be  realized 
only  in  a  very  remote  and  very  dim  future, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  included  in  the 
category  of  real  and  actual  interests  of 
Russia. 

"'On  the  other  hand,  the  acceptance  by 
all  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world  of 
the  Russian  democracy's  formula— which 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  future  peace  con- 
ference—would do  away,  once  for  all,  with 
the  right  of  conquest  hitherto  recognized 
by  international  law  and  would  thereby 
remove  forever  one  of  the  most  potent  mo- 
tives for  armed  contests  between  states. 

"'Secondly,  the  constantly  expressed 
expectation  that  the  German  Government 
would  at  last  come  out  with  a  statement  of 


the  concrete  conditions  of  peace  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  them  if  they  really, 
and  not  hypocritically,  wished  for  peace, 
and  also  apprehensions  lest  their  silence  on 
this  subject  covered  a  trap  with  a  view  to 
induce  our  coalition  to  consent  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  so-called  German  peace. 

"'Similar  statements  fill  the  columns  of 
those  organs  of  the  press  in  Allied  countries 
which  minister  to  the  public  sentiment  arti- 
ficially created  by  the  governments  and 
ruling  classes,  and  sustained  by  a  regime  of 
censure  and  administrative  tyranny  hith- 
erto unheard  of  in  free  countries.  To  any- 
one who  has  ever  taken  part  in  the  conduct 
of  negotiations,  even  if  not  on  questions  of 
great  international  importance,  but  simply 
on  important  questions  of  private  interests, 
it  must  be  perfectly  plain  that  such  atti- 
tude of  the  German  Government  is  dic- 
tated to  it  precisely  by  their  consciousness 
of  the  impossibility  of  realizing  what  is 
termed  a  German  peace.  In  all  business 
transactions  the  obvious  tactics  for  the 
side  which  expects  to  have  to  make  large 
concessions  will  consist,  not  in  beginning 
by  offering  such  concessions  itself,  but  in 
waiting  till  they  are  demanded  by  the 
other  side. 

"'But  our  coalition  with  the  accession  of 
the  United  States  has  acquired  material 
strength  and  moral  authority  quite  suffi- 
cient, in  spite  of  the  failure  of  our  front,  in 
order  to  cause  —  if  and  whenever  it  really 
so  wills  —  the  submission  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  ruling  caste  on  whose 
support  it  relies  to  the  will  of  now  almost 
all  civilized  mankind,  if  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  a  final  proposal  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity  to  all.  The  re- 
luctance to  enter  upon  negotiations  to  that 
effect  can  only  be  explained  by  the  desire  to 
continue  the  war  at  any  cost  in  the  hope 
that  military  eventfe  in  an  indefinite  future 
will  realize  the  total  crushing  of  the  adver- 
sary promised  to  their  peoples  by  the  bel- 
ligerent governments.' 

"  The  above  are  views  an  open  expression 
of  which  seems  to  be  considered  inconven- 
ient and  even  dangerous  by  an  influential 
part  of  our  press,  though  these  views  are 
undoubtedly  shared  by  millions  of  people, 
who  even  under  the  tyranny  of  the  belli- 
cose psychosis  fostered  by  the  govern- 
ments and  the  ruling  classes  still  possess 
the  faculty  of  independent  reasoning. 

"Our  failure  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  our  Allies  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  the  democracy — and  the  dubious  atti- 
tude of  our  diplomacy  in  regard  to  its 
formula — has  already  caused  and  con- 
tinues to  cause  an  incalculable  and  irrepa- 
rable injury  to  the  true  interests  of  Russia. 
The  weight  of  her  voice  goes  on  diminish- 
ing with  every  month  the  war  lasts,  as  the 
impending  bankruptcy  of  the  treasury,  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  destruction  of  the  social  and 
political  fabric  of  the  state  through  the 
ever  higher  rising  tide  of  anarchy  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer.  At  the  same 
time  this  double-faced  attitude  toward  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  discloses  before 
the  world  the  division  of  the  nation  into  an 
overwhelming  majority  thirsting  for  peace 
and  an  influential  minority  obstinately 
wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  war  at  any  cost, 
which — if  under  existing  conditions  it  could 
possibly  be  put  in  operation — could  only 
lead  to  the  completion  of  the  ruin  and  per- 
dition of  Russia,  a  division  which  has  al- 
ready foreshadowed  to  us  the  formidable 
phantom  of  coming  civil  war. 

"We  should  remember  that  on  con- 
temporary Russia  and  her  leading  men  of 
all  parties  a  merciless  verdict  will  be  ren- 
dered by  future  generations  of  the  Rus- 
sian people." 

The  publication  of  this  letter  in  Maxim 
Gorky's  widely  read  newspaper  brought 
down  on  my  devoted  head  the  fully  expected 
silly  insinuations  of  pro-Bolshevism  and 
pro-Germanism. 

These  I  could  only  treat  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved. 

Of  the  comparative  soundness  of  the 
divergent  views  taken  of  the  situation  in 
Russia  by  the  Kerensky  government  on 
one  hand  and  by  the  author  of  these  rem- 
iniscences on  the  other,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  from  the  following  quotations. 
The  first  is  from  a  telegraphic  circular  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Terestchenko,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dors at  Paris,  London,  Tokio  and  Washing- 
ton, and  to  the  envoy  at  Stockholm,  under 
date  of  August  31,  1917— old  style— re- 
lating to  the  military  rising  attempted  by 
General  Kornilov,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Duma  leaders  and  other  adherents  of 


the  war-at-any-cost  policy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  favorably  looked  upon  by  Allied 
diplomacy  as  promising  an  effective  restora- 
tion of  the  Russian  front.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  begins  by  saying: 

"The  rising  of  General  Kornilov  has 
been  definitively  liquidated;  all  has  been 
settled  without  bloodshed,  as  the  troops 
moved  by  him  on  Petrograd  refused  to 
march  against  the  provisional  government 
and  declared  their  submission." 

In  concluding  his  circular,  he  says:  "In 
general  it  may  be  considered  that  the  re- 
grettable events  of  the  last  days,  thanks  to 
their  quick  liquidation,  have  not  weakened 
us  for  the  struggle  with  the  external  enemy, 
but  have  demonstrated  the  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  the  general  tendency  toward  con- 
centration on  that  struggle  regardless  of 
domestic  dissensions.  Whatever  attempts 
may  be  made  in  the  future,  from  left  or 
right,  to  disturb  the  course  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  government,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
they  will  meet  with  a  unanimous  rebuff  in 
the  country. 

"The  government  will  firmly  follow  the 
path  of  continuation  of  the  war  at  any 
cost  and  will  with  renewed  energy  conduct 
the  work  of  the  renovation  and  restoration 
of  the  moral  health  of  the  army." 

The  second  is  the  text  of  a  letter  I  had 
occasion  to  address  four  days  later,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  to  a  distinguished  English 
statesman  with  whom  I  was  in  friendly 
correspondence: 

"Petrograd,  September  3/16,  1917. 

"My  dear  X :  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
reply  to  your  last  letter  which  I  had  to  for- 
ward by  mail  ever  reached  you.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
carry  on  a  regular  correspondence.  The 
present  missive,  however,  will  reach  you 
through  another  channel.  It  would  take 
me  a  couple  of  hours  to  tell  you  all  I  would 
have  to  say,  or  a  ream  of  note  paper  to  take 
it  down  in  writing.  The  best  I  can  do 
therefore  is  to  inclose  herewith  some  of  the 
material  I  have  had  printed  for  circulation 
among  my  friends,  from  which  you  will  be  • 
able  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  my 
views  on  the  situation  of  affairs. 

"The  sober , unvarnished  truth  being  now- 
adays everywhere  in  belligerent  countries 
treated  as  contraband  of  war  and  a  most 
dangerous  explosive,  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  my  views  before  the  public  even 
here,  where  there  is  now  no  more  political 
censure.  So  it  happened  that  even  the 
mildly  socialistic  Den,  which  had  picked  up 
sufficient  civic  courage  to  print  my  first 
article  on  the  way  out  of  the  present  im- 
passe, felt  itself  compelled  to  refuse  to  pub- 
lish a  second  one,  part  of  the  substance  of 
which  you  will  find  reproduced  in  a  Letter 
from  a  Russian  Patriot  to  an  American 
Friend,  of  which  I  inclose  a  printed  copy. 

"The  greatest  perturbing  element  in  the 
situation  has  been  the  totally  erroneous 
conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  formed  at  first  in  Allied 
countries  on  the  basis  apparently  of  the 
dubious  attitude  of  our  diplomacy,  due 
either  to  failure  to  understand  the  real 
trend  of  events  or  else  to  culpable  insin- 
cerity. 

"Even  now  people  who  ought  to  know 
better  are  loath  to  admit  that  the  main- 
spring of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
was  the  revolt  of  the  people  against  the 
war — a  revolt  that  will  probably  soon  be 
shared  in  by  the  masses  in  other  belligerent 
countries,  unless  the  classes  come  to  their 
senses  before  it  will  be  too  late. 

"The  attempted  revolt  of  General  Korni- 
lov has  disclosed  a  crisis  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  Its  immediate  inglorious  collapse, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  should  at  least  have  served 
to  open  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  obsti- 
nately purblind  believers  in  the  war-to-the- 
end  doctrine,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  their  endeavor  to 
force  their  policy  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
The  country  is  confronted  now  by  this 
alternative : 

"Either  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  gen- 
eral peace — not  of  course  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  that  groundless  bugbear  of 
Allied  diplomacy  and  of  our  own  chauvin- 
ists— but  a  general  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
Russian  democracy's  program,  and  of  the 
principles  proclaimed  by  President  Wilson; 
or  else  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  anarchy 
and  the  disruption  of  Russia  as  a  state, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  any  one  of  our  Allies. 

"Yours  very  sincerely,    R.  R." 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  twenty-seventh  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Baron  Rosen.  The  next  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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PUMPS 

THE  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  agriculture  has  brought 
forth  an  insistent  demand  for  "pumps — pumps — and  still 
more  pumps!"  Today's  pumping  problems  tax  the  skill  of 
pump  designers  to  the  utmost  to  turn  out  a  better  and  more 
efficient  product. 

Fairbanks- Morse  build  a  wide  variety  of  pumps.  They  help  to 
increase  the  world's  supply  of  oil.  Railroads  use  them  for  water 
supply.  Cold  storage  warehouses  obtain  their  low  temperatures 
by  using  Fairbanks- Morse  pumps  for  brine  circulation.  Im- 
mense hotels  find  them  best  for  general  water  supply,  as  do 
hundreds  of  municipal  water-works.  And  in  the  rice  fields,  as 
in  other  irrigation  projects,  they  have  been  found  economical — 
dependable — long  lived. 

Fairbanks- Morse  stand  out  distinctively  for  complete  installations 
of  their  engine  and  motor  driven  pumps,  where  satisfactory  oper- 
ation is  assured  by  one  responsibility. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  application  of  Fairbanks- Morse 
resources  to  emphasize  its  service  objective,  of  which  the  trade 
mark  of  this  house  is  the  symbol. 

Our  products  include  Fairbanks  Scales — oil  engines — pumps 
— electric  motors  and  generators — railway  appliances  and 
coaling  stations — farm  power  machinery,  such  as  "Z"  engines, 
lighting  plants,  water  systems. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 


World-wide  distribution  through  our  own 
branches  and  representatives. 
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The  symbol  of  quality 

Haven't  you  found  yourself  seeking  for  some  tangible  assurance  of 
better  quality  and  more  lasting  style  in  order  to  get  real  dollars  and 
cents  value? 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  satisfaction  derived  from  Printzess  "Distinc' 
tion  in  Dress."  You  know  that  your  coat  or  suit  is  not  only  good 
style  but  that  it  will  wear  well — that  the  beautiful  fabrics  are  built  on 
lines  that  persistently  refuse  to  lose  their  shape  under  even  the  most 
trying  conditions. 

For  the  Printsess  tailors  have  placed  their  signature  on  every  garment 
with  the  pride  of  an  artist  signing  a  masterpiece.  And  the  Printzess 
merchant  in  your  town  endorses  this  signature  because  the  reputation 
of  his  store  rests  on  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  he  sells. 

Thus  the  Printzess  label  in  your  coat  is  a  promise  of  the  quality  and 
style  you  demand  —  a  promise  which  is  fulfilled  through  seasons  of 
wear  until  the  regret  of  putting  the  garment  aside  is  supplanted  by  the 
joy  of  replacing  it  with  another  Printzess. 

If  you  do  not  \now  the  name  of  the 
Printzess  merchant  in  your  town,  write  us 

THE  PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN  CO. 

CLEVELAND 


Paris 


New  York 


DISTINCTION      IN  DRESS 


Copu'lfllilcJ  I  <>20  l>u  1 1*  I'ttntr-lilcJcrman  Co. 


THE    NEXT    PRINTZESS    ANNOUNCEMENT    WILL    APPEAR    DECEMBER  18th 
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have  been  maintained.  For  us  to  get  out 
from  under  now  and  permit  these  people 
to  fall  back  upon  themselves  and  their  own 
as  yet  insufficient  resources  would  be  to 
my  mind  unthinkable. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  when  our  official 
R-ork  ended,  my  colleagues  and  I  undertook 
to  form  a  voluntary  association  to  carry  the 
ivork  forward  on  our  own  responsibility. 
We  continued  the  name  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  and  added  to  it 
European  Children's  Fund,  because  the 
Driginal  name,  abbreviated  to  the  A.  R.  A., 
was  a  valuable  asset  when  it  came  to  secur- 
ng  the  actual  cooperation  of  the  peoples 
:oncerned.  The  Relief  Administration  did 
lot  make  a  general  public  appeal. 

We  decided  against  it,  because  our  peo- 
ple had  been  responding  generously  to  such 
:alls  for  five  years,  and  we  felt  a  sense  of 
embarrassment  in  the  thought  of  again  ap- 
proaching them. 

Certain  moneys  came  to  our  disposal 
rrom  the  liquidation  of  various  functions 
ander  the  Supreme  Economic  Council; 
Dther  funds  were  given  us  by  wealthy  farci- 
fies and  foundations,  and  we  were  assured 
■yi  financial  support  from  groups  in  America 
■epresenting  the  various  nations  with  which 
ive  were  concerned.  There  was  also  assist- 
ince  from  and  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Zross,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Amer- 
can  Friends  Service  Committee — Quaker — 
ind  other  committees  for  relief  established 
imong  the  numerous  social  groups  in  the 
LJnited  States. 

Despite  all  this,  our  representatives 
ibroad  continually  besought  us  for  aid  to 
meet  the  grave  distress  among  the  adult 
populations  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
vere  operating,  and  we  were  convinced 
:hat  means  must  be  found  for  some  allevia- 
tion of  this  condition. 

Working  Out  a  Great  Idea 

In  addition,  with  our  funds  diminishing, 
<ve  were  anxious  to  discover  a  means  of 
meeting  our  overhead  expenses  by  some 
practical  method  which  would  enable  us  to 
put  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  into  some  child's 
mouth  for  every  remaining  dollar  we  had, 
and  to  assure  people  of  good  will  that  for 
svery  dollar  they  might  contribute  we 
would  provide  the  cost  of  buying,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  so  on. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  idea  of 
the  Food  Draft  presented  itself.  There  are 
approximately  four  million  families  in  the 
United  States  with  affiliations  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  as  soon  as  inter- 
national mail  communications  were  estab- 
lished after  the  armistice  large  numbers  of 
these  four  millions  began  to  receive  direct 
appeals-  from  their  hunger-stricken  rela- 
tives for  food.  Money  would  have  done 
them  very  little  good  in  their  extremity, 
because  there  was  practically  no  food  of  the 
kind  they  needed— milk,  fats  and  flour — to 


be  bought.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  a 
population  that  has  lived  for  a  long  period 
without  these  essentials.  If  you  are  able 
to  look  beneath  the  usual  surface  of  pride 
and  bravado  you  get  a  vision  of  whole- 
sale suffering  which  moves  you  to  an 
irresistible  desire  to  turn  to  and  do  your 
part,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

There  was  always  some  food  of  the  right 
quality  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  but 
the  supply  of  the  people — from  the  armi- 
stice, where  our  period  of  observation  be- 
gan— fell  and  still  falls  into  two  classes: 
First,  the  ration  issued  by  government; 
second,  illicit  circulation  of  food  available 
to  those  who  had  or  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  pay  any  price  for  it.  The  gov- 
ernment ration— in  those  countries  where 
the  government-ration  system  is  still  in 
operation— always  has  been  and  is  yet 
necessarily  meager — insufficient,  in  fact, 
properly  to  maintain  life;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  supplemented  by  American  and  Allied 
relief  the  story  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  after  the  war  would  have  been  lit- 
erally a  horror  great  enough  to  have  plunged 
civilization  into  chaos.  The  scramble  for 
the  scanty  illicit  food  supplies  placed  the 
price  of  food  to  be  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  populations.  As  an  illustration, 
at  the  end  of  1919  a  single  ham  outside  the 
ration  system  sold  for  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

The  result  of  the  individual  appeals  from 
the  stricken  countries  was  a  flood  of  misdi- 
rected and  wasteful  relief  from  the  United 


States.  Thousands  of  men  and  women — 
Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  Croatian, 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  Czech,  Slovak,  Jew, 
Ruthenian,  Ukrainian,  Pole,  Esthonian, 
Levonian,  German,  and  what  not — we  have 
them  all  with  us  in  large  numbers — began 
to  purchase  or  prepare  packages  of  food  for 
overseas  shipment  on  their  individual  re- 
sponsibility. They  went  to  their  own  gro- 
cers and  paid  retail  prices  for  their  gifts;  in 
a  majority  of  cases  they  packed  them  inse- 
curely; they  prepaid  freight  or  parcels 
postage,  which  added  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  one  hundred  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
their  operation;  then  they  hopefully  in- 
trusted their  precious  contributions  to 
transportation  systems  that  were,  to  say 
the  least,  undependable,  and  as  a  result 
their  food  packages  were  generally  lost  en 
route  or  pilfered  long  before  they  reached 
their  destinations.  The  consignee  usually 
received  nothing  but  a  notice  that  a  parcel 
had  arrived  for  him,  though  there  are  thou- 
sands of  recorded  cases  where  the  empty 
box  itself  was  actually  delivered. 

But  the  impulse  to  help  was  a  right  one, 
and  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  organize  it.  We  thought  out  a 
plan  in  December,  1919,  and  named  it  the 
American  Relief  Administration  Ware- 
houses. The  idea  was  simple  to  begin  with, 
but  proved  to  be  somewhat  complicated 
when  my  colleagues  came  to  working  it  out 
in  detail.  Briefly  set  forth,  it  was  that  we 
should  stock  warehouses  in  various  parts 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  with  food 
supplies  and  then  sell  Food  Drafts  on  these 
warehouses  to  people  in  the  United  States 


which  would  call  for  the  delivery  of  spe- 
cific quantities  of  foods  to  designated  per- 
sons. The  development  of  this  scheme  cost 
us  several  weeks'  time  and  concentration 
of  effort.  Because  there  were  so  many  de- 
tails to  consider  we  were  beset  with  a  fear 
that  we  might  make  some  irretrievable 
mistake  in  putting  it  in  operation. 

It  was  a  great  business  venture,  with  un- 
precedented ramifications.  First,  we  had  to 
make  sure  that  we  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary credits  for  the  purchase  of  supplies; 
then  we  had  to  approach  the  Various  Euro- 
pean governments  concerned  and  secure 
from  them  guaranties  of  active  cooperation; 
after  which  came  the  problem  of  deciding 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  food  units  we 
would  handle — working  out  a  package  of 
staple  foodstuffs  with  variety  and  high 
food  value  at  the  smallest  financial  out- 
lay; estimating  the  cost  of  the  displace- 
ment of  our  commodities  from  the  United 
States  to  our  distribution  centers  in 
•Europe— their  value,  and  last,  but  in  our 
opinion  by  no  means  least,  we  had  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  avoiding  the  too  easy 
possibility  of  becoming  an  agency  for  de- 
preciating rather  than  enhancing  the  repu- 
tation of  American  products  in  foreign 
markets.  We  had  to  make  sure  that  the 
materials  we  dealt  in  were  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  made 
arrangements  to  place  our  own  inspectors 
in  every  plant  and  wholesale  house  from 
which  we  purchased  supplies.  Even  the 
proudest  packing  houses  in  the  United 
States  agreed  to  this  measure. 

What  the  Food  Drafts  Buy 

When  it  came  to  the  detail  of  working 
out  the  form  of  the  Food  Drafts  we  decided 
upon  two  denominations — one  for  ten  dol- 
lars and  another  for  fifty.  The  ten-dollar 
Food  Draft  called  for  24  H  pounds  of  flour, 
10  pounds  of  beans  or  rice,  8  pounds  of 
bacon  and  8  cans  of  milk;  or  a  kosher  pack- 
age designed  for  Jewish  consumption  con- 
taining 24l/2  pounds  of  flour,  10  pounds  of 
beans  or  rice,  714  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  12  cans  of  milk.  The  fifty-dollar  Food 
Draft  called  for  140  pounds  of  flour,  50 
pounds  of  beans  or  rice,  16  pounds  of  bacon, 
15  pounds  of  lard,  12  pounds  of  corned  beef 
and  48  cans  of  milk;  or  a  kosher  package 
containing  140  pounds  of  flour,  50  pounds 
of  beans  or  rice,  45  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  48  cans  of  milk.  It  was  with  some  hesi- 
tation that  I  asked  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  to  become  unremunerated 
selling  agents  for  these  Foof  Drafts,  but 
the  response  was  all  but  unanimous,  and 
represents  one  of  the  finest  and  most  prac- 
tical charities  in  my  experience.  To-day 
there  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  that  is  not 
represented  on  our  list  of  4582  banks,  while 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  our  neighboring 
friends,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  all  the  re- 
publics of  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 

(Concluded  on  Page  120) 


Two  Corners  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  Warehouse  In  Vienna,  In  Prince  Eugene's  Palace,  Over  the  Counters  of  Which  More  Than 

Si ' ,500,000  Worth  of  Food  Has  Passed  In  Less  Than  Six  Months 
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SNOWDRIFT 


We  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  every  merchant 
to  the  unusual 

SNOWDRIFT 
GUARANTEE 

Our  Snowdrift  guarantee  has  al- 
ways been  as  plain,  simple  and 
broad  as  we  can  make  it. 

We  mean  it  as  a  real  guarantee — 
our  personal  assurance  to  you  and 
your  customers. 

It  reads . 

"Personally  recommend  Snowdrift 
to  your  best  customers  —  the 
women  whose  trade  you  value. 

If  any  customer  does  not  tike 
Snowdrift  —  give  her  hack  her 
money. 


If  she  tells  you  that  she  did 
not  like  the  cake  or  anything  else 
in  which  she  used  Snowdrift,  re- 
fund her  the  price  of  the  Snow- 
drift and  of  the  flour,  sugar  and 
eggs  she  used  in  making  the  cake, 
or  the  pie  or  biscuit,  or  whatever 
it  may  be. 

If  she  fries  a  chicken  or  any- 
thing else  in  Snowdrift  and  tells 
you  she  doesn't  like  it — pay  her 
the  cost  of  the  chicken,  or  what- 
ever it  was. 

We  will  promptly  make  good 
to  you — in  cash  —  without  any 
fuss  or  argument." 

We  not  only  offer  her  money  back 
if  she  is  not  pleased  but  we  offer 
to  pay  for  any  food  a  woman 
thinks  is  not  better  because  she  used 
Snowdrift.  This  is  for  the  benefit 
of  any  of  your  customers  who  have 
never  used  Snowdrift  and  hesitate 
to  try  any  new    experiment  with 


materials  as  expensive  as  all  food- 
stuffs are  today. 

We  can  afford  to  make  this  un- 
usual guarantee  —  and  live  up  to 
it  —  because  Snowdrift  is  so  un- 
usually good  when  we  make  it  and 
is  then  packed  in  an  airtight  can 
that  keeps  it  just  as  pure  and  white 
and  creamy  and  fresh  as  the  day 
it  was  made. 

As  a  grocer  you  appreciate  what 
an  airtight  can  means.  When  your 
customer  opens  the  airtight  can  in 
her  kitchen  she  finds  Snowdrift 
exactly  as  we  made  it.  Of  course 
we  can  guarantee  it. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Co. 

NEW  YORK   SAVANNAH   NEW  ORLEANS  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  SNOWDRIFT 
WESSON  OIL 
and  SOUTHERN  Brand 
PEANUT  BUTTER 
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'OME  out  strong  for  Ivory  Gar- 
ters. Say  "Ivory  Garters"  so  your 
dealer  can  hear  you.  You'll  thank 
your  stars  you  stuck  to  your  tune, 
when  you  feel  how  blissfully  light 
and  cool  Ivory  Garters  are. 

The  difference  is  due  to  their  free- 
dom from  pads  and  metal.  Ivory 
Garters  will  not  rust.  They  never 
hitch  nor  press  nor  bind.  Every  inch 
around  an  Ivory  Garter  is  lively, 
active  fabric  with  an  unobtrusive 
but  never-let-go  cling.  With  almost 
no  weight  of  their  own  to  support, 
Ivory  Garters  work  full  time  to  make 
your  socks  and  spirits  toe  the  mark. 
They  keep  their  life  indefinitely  and 
finish  strong  in  the  endurance  run. 

Write  it  on  the  edge  of  your  cuff.  When 
you're  up  against  your  dealer's  counter, 

"A  pair  of  Ivory  Garters,  please,"  is 
your  sentence    to   leg  freedom . 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


I  Concluded  from  Page  117) 

Costa  Rica,  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone  have  all  come  in  and  are 
making  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  plan. 

In  the  beginning  we  encountered  prob- 
lems in  economics  that  could  not  be  solved 
by  any  theoretical  process  with  which  we 
were  familiar — chief  among  them  being  the 
instability  of  the  prices  of  products — but  if 
we  had  not  learned  early  in  our  careers  as 
relief  agents  to  take  long  chances  without 
succumbing  to  an  attack  of  nervous  pros- 
tration we  never  could  have  got  anywhere. 
During  the  previous  five  years  we  had  su- 
perintended the  transportation  to  Europe 
of  something  in  excess  of  two  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  foodstuffs,  and  had  therefore 
what  might  be  called  a  practical  starting 
point  from  which  to  work  out  a  financial 
system  which  under  all  reasonable  circum- 
stances would  provide  for  overhead  and 
other  expenses  and  take  care  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary risks  involved.  It  was  agreed  that 
any  margin  of  profit  that  should  be  left  to 
us  after  all  operating  expenses  were  paid 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  European 
Children's  Fund,  each  country  receiving 
the  sum  which  accrued  from  the  transac- 
tions on  its  behalf.  After  the  period  of 
machinery  building  our  first  act  was  to 
purchase  in  the  open  market  six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  food,  which  was  shipped 
immediately  to  Europe  and  distributed 
among  the  various  warehouses  that  we  had 
established,  manned  and  equipped.  In  the 
beginning  there  were  only  five  of  these, 
located  at  Vienna,  Budapest,  Prague,  War- 
saw and  Hamburg;  but  after  the  plan  got 
under  way  it  was  evident  that  due  to  the 
chaos  existing  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
difficulties  of  internal  transportation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  branches, 
of  which  there  are  now  twenty. 

A  Terrible  Winter  Ahead 

We  began  operations  early  in  1920,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January  the 
first  Food  Draft  was  sold.  At  the  end  of 
August,  1920,  our  books  showed  a  sale  of 
165,814  drafts  for  $3,738,900,  and  by  the 
end  of  September  this  had  increased  to 
177,915  drafts  for  $4,156,810,  and  more 
than  80,000  canceled  drafts  had  been  re- 
ceived in  New  York  representing  completed 
transactions.  At  the  close  of  business  on 
July  thirty-first,  which  is  the  latest  com- 
pleted report  we  have  to  refer  to^the  public 
accountants  who  audit  our  books  found 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  a  balance  of 
profit  of  $605,194.61,  which  was  immedi- 
ately divided  among  the  various  nations  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Food  Drafts 
purchased  for  each  country  and  made 
available  for  child  feeding.  It  was  to  get  at 
this  item  in  some  detail  that  I  have  briefly 
sketched  the  story  of  the  Food  Drafts. 

Since  I  am  making  a  direct  appeal — for 
the  last  time,  I  sincerely  hope — I  want 
every  American  to  know  just  what  is  being 
done  and  how  it  is  being  done.  My  concep- 
tion of  this  work  is  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  has  a  respon- 
sible share  in  it,  and  I  wish  above  all  things 
that  I  could  induce  every  man  and  woman 
to  acknowledge  it.  We  may  not  be  making 
as  much  of  a  profit  out  of  our  Food  Draft 
transactions  as  an  accomplished  grocer  en- 
gaged in  the  same  enterprise  might  make, 
but  it  is  more  than  we  expected  when  we 
outlined  our  plan,  and  it  is  what  it  is  largely 
because  we  have  been  able  to  command  so 
much  voluntary  service,  thereby  reducing 


running  expenses.  And  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  overhead  ex- 
pense of  the  Children's  Relief,  leaving  a 
fine  balance  for  the  children,  which  is  an 
assurance  to  everyone  who  contributes  to 
the  A.  R.  A.  European  Children's  Fund 
that  not  one  cent  of  his  contribution  will  be 
spent  for  anything  except  food  and  clothing 
for  some  child  who  without  such  a  gift 
would  have  to  go  hungry  and  cold. 

When  we  embarked  upon  our  effort  to 
keep  things  going  through  the  winter  of 
1919-1920  we  thought  that  by  the  harvest 
of  1920  the  recuperation  in  Central  Europe 
would  be  such  as  to  release  us  from  further 
responsibility.  But  in  some  localities  the 
crops  were  very  poor;  in  the  more  back- 
ward countries  the  revival  of  industry  and 
economic  recovery  have  been  so  slow  as  to 
amount  to  almost  nothing,  while  in  those 
states  affected  by  the  bolshevik  invasion 
our  difficulties  have  increased,  and  condi- 
tions have  grown  worse  instead  of  better. 

Five  Million  Children  to  Save 

On  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  in 
some  sections — in  Rumania  and  Serbia,  for 
instance,  where  native  food  is  now  abun- 
dant—has  been  so  great  that  we  have  been 
able  to  withdraw  from  them  though- they 
still  need  the  medical  services  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  areas  that  still  require  our  sup- 
port are  those  in  which  the  necessary  food 
is  not  yet  being  produced,  and  where  gov- 
ernments have  not  yet  secured  credits 
abroad;  and  it  is  in  these  areas  that  our 
three  and  a  half  million  dependent  children 
are  located  for  whom  we  must  have  twenty- 
three  million  dollars  over  and  above  all  our 
present  resources.  Failure  to  provide  for 
these  children  in  their  distress  would  be 
equivalent  to  turning  them  from  America's 
door  when  there  is  no  other  door.  ' 

The  twenty-three  million  dollars  which 
we  need — the  estimate  being  based  on  a 
careful  calculation — added  to  former  ex- 
penditures, will  make  a  total  outlay  in 
excess  of  sixty  million  dollars.  It  sounds 
like  an  important  sum,  but  far  more  impor- 
tant than  its  size  is  the  fact  that  it  represents 
the  saving  of  five  million  children. 

No  one  shrinks  from  asking  for  chari- 
table support  more  than  I  do,  yet  my  chief 
occupation  for  five  awful  years  has  been 
begging  at  the  feet  of  the  civilized  world. 
I  cannot  promise  never  to  beg  again,  but  I 
can  pray  with  the  rest  of  you  for  such  rapid 
improvement  in  world  conditions  that  I 
shall  never  again  find  it  necessary.  I  know 
the  various  and  manifold  needs  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  with- 
out neglecting  these  needs  there  are  thou- 
sands of  American  families,  both  native 
and  foreign  born,  who  out  of  their  prosper- 
ity can  afford  something  more  to  help  these 
helpless  children  of  Europe  to  live  through 
this  winter  of  their  distress.  They  are  not 
my  children  any  more  than  they  are  yours, 
but  I  know  exactly  what  they  will  have  to 
face  without  us,  and  I  therefore  have  no 
hesitation  in  asking  the  readers  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  to  consider 
whether  they  cannot  now  and  periodically 
during  the  winter  give  support  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration  agencii 
throughout  the  country  or  through  the  hei 
office  at  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

As  an  item  to  be  specially  noted  it  shoul 
be  added  that  any  contributor  who  wishi 
to  specify  the  country  for  which  his  mom 
is  to  be  expended  may  do  so  with  a  certain; 
that  his  instructions  will  be  faithfully  car> 
ried  out. 


Jltder  Creek,  Gila  County,  Arizona 
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A  Towel,  a  Tablecloth,  and  a  Suit  of  White 
Every  Morning,  for  15,000,000 


Of  the  many  white-robed  folk  who  serve  us, 
few  own  their  workaday  linen. 

The  immaculate  coat  of  the  dentist  is  usu- 
ally a  rented  coat.  The  prim  white  apron 
of  the  waitress  is  a  rented  apron.  Our  down- 
town dinner  is  served  on  a  rented  tablecloth. 
In  the  barbershop  and  in  the  washroom  we 
dry  with  a  rented  towel. 

Every  morning,  during  every  business  day 
of  the  year,  jackets,  aprons,  towels,  and 
napery  are  delivered  to  15,000,000  of  us. 

This  is  the  service  of  the  Linen  Supply. 

The  Linen  Supply  is  a  division  of  the  mod- 
ern laundry  industry.  2,000  independent 
plants  compose  it.  It  is  served  by  more  than 
40,000  employees. 

Instead  of  troubling  themselves  with  the 
purchase,  upkeep,  and  lauridering  of  linen, 
business  and  professional  men  rent  from 
this  institution. 


Much  of  the  table  linen  in  restaurants  is 
leased  from  this  same  great,  country-wide 
service  on  similar  rental  basis. 

Every  day  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  drug- 
gist, and  the  many  other  snowily  clad  people 
who  serve  us  secure  their  cool  and  hygienic 
apparel  from  this  modern  purveyor  of  clean- 
liness and  sanitation. 

The  Linen  Supply  delivers  coats,  aprons, 
napery,  towels,  and  trousers  when  they  are 
wanted;  collects  and  launders  them  when 
they  are  soiled;  and  replaces  them  when 
they  are  worn  out. 

And  the  cost  of  this  service  is  always  mod- 
erate—  less  than  it  would  cost  individual 
users  and  wearers  of  linen  to  buy  their  own 
supplies  and  launder  them  privately. 

May  we  suggest  that  when  you  need  white 
linen  you  call  the  Linen  Supply  ?  It's  another 
of  the  services  that  modern  laundries  have 
made  available  in  your  interest. 


Individual  towels  —  those  so  conveniently  at     If  you  dwell  in  any  of  the  500  towns  and  cities 


hand  in  the  school, 
the  factory,  and  the 
office  —  these,  too, 
are  rented  from  the 
Linen  Supply. 


Send  it 


Wd^gundrLj 


of  15,000  or  more  peo- 
ple, you'll  find  the 
Linen  Supply  waiting 
and  willing  to  serve 
you — just  telephone. 


t)  The  A  L  M  Co 


THE  AMERICAN  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
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Considerable  time  is  saved  in  the  matter 
of  dictation  by  making  a  careful  memoran- 
dum of  each  detail  that  must  be  attended 
to  before  certain  letters  can  be  answered. 
All  routine  correspondence  that  requires 
no  research  is  handled  on  the  first  reading. 
The  other  letters  that  cannot  be  replied  to 
are  laid  to  one  side,  and  the  memorandums 
respecting  them  are  handed  to  the  execu- 
tive's secretary,  who  makes  two  copies  of 
the  list  of  notations.  One  copy  goes  to 
underofticials  and  department  heads,  who 
write  brief  replies  to  the  questions  asked. 
The  other  copy  of  the  memorandums  goes 
to  the  executive  himself,  who  files  it  for 
reference.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the 
notations  with  answers  appended  have  been 
returned  to  his  desk,  the  boss  is  ready  to 
clean  up  the  held-over  mail,  since  he  has 
notes  before  him  containing  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  use  in  replying  to  his  cor- 
respondents. All  department  heads  are 
aware  that  answers  to  the  queries  of  the 
chief  must  be  made  promptly. 

Color  codes  are  used  to  simplify  matters 
in  all  departments.  The  color  red  is  used 
for  items  requiring  prompt  attention;  blue 
is  employed  to  record  matters  that  are  im- 
portant but  not  pressing;  black  is  used  for 
all  details  that  can  be  laid  aside  for  future 
action.  Most  department  heads  keep  mem- 
orandum cards  on  the  mouthpieces  of  their 
telephones.  These  cards  contain  items 
scheduled  for  disposal  that  day. 

The  chief  keeps  a  progress  sheet  in  his 
desk  on  which  are  recorded  all  matters 
pending  and  in  course  of  completion.  A 
color  code  is  also  used  on  this  progress 
chart.  Memorandums  in  red  show  at  a 
glance  all  delays  in  the  completion  of  any 
matter.  In  this  way  slow  spots  in  the 
company's  organization  can  be  readily 
detected. 

One  file  on  the  manager's  desk  contains  a 
card  index  listing  every  important  em- 
ployee in  the  company  and  giving  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  worker's  time  of  service, 
regularity  in  attendance,  personal  habits, 
progress  in  the  company,  principal  quali- 
fications, and  so  on.  These  cards  are  kept 
up-to-date  by  writing  additional  informa- 
tion on  them  as  new  developments  in  the 
company  occur. 

The  executive  in  charge  of  the  company's 
purchasing  department  has  installed  a 
unique  arrangement  which  he  claims  is  a 
time-saver.  He  sits  on  an  armless  swivel 
chair  in  front  of  a  large  roll-top  desk,  while 
directly  behind  him  is  a  flat-top  typewriter 
desk  with  disappearing  machine.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  him  to  get  off  short 
letters  and  memorandums  himself  without 
having  to  wait  for  a  typist  to  come  in  re- 
sponse to  his  ring.  Under  the  glass  top 
covering  part  of  the  flat-top  desk  is  a  list  of 
the  telephone  numbers  most  frequently 
called.  Other  data  and  tables  most  often 
referred  to  are  visible  under  the  glass  on  the 
desk.  A  spiral  penrack  offers  quick  selec- 
tion of  the  pen  needed  for  each  special  class 
of  work.  The  chair  intended  for  callers  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  all  papers, 
important  or  otherwise,  are  out  of  the 
range  of  casual  eyes. 

The  system  used  by  the  company's  exec- 
utives for  issuing  instructions  necessitates 
the  employment  of  a  loose-leaf  book  with 
sheets  in  duplicate.  Instructions  are  writ- 
ten in  this  book  and  a  carbon  duplicate  is 
sent  to  the  employee  who  is  expected  to 
execute  the  order.  If  the  instructions  can- 
not be  carried  out  as  indicated,  a  stub 
attached  to  the  duplicate  is  filled  in  and 
returned  to  the  executive  issuing  the  order. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order  has  been 
taken  care  of,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
duplicate  sheet  is  signed  by  the  employee 
and  returned  to  the  executive. 

The  general  manager  has  recently  estab- 
lished what  he  calls  a  modified  put-up  sys- 
tem for  the  handling  of  important  company 
mail  that  is  not  addressed  directly  to  him, 
but  which  eventually  requires  his  action. 
The  general  plan  is  to  have  all  letters  that 
require  special  service  and  are  not  covered 
by  routine  procedure  go  first  to  some  im- 
portant subordinate  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  whether  or  not  a  letter  can  be  taken 
care  of  without  having  to  be  put  up  to  the 
general  manager  or  other  high  executive. 
In  case  the  letter  must  be  referred  to  an 
officer  higher  up,  the  department  head  or 
other  subordinate  official  figures  out  what 
he  thinks  would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  makes  a  memorandum 
of  his  ideas  in  the  matter  and  then  notifies 


(Concluded  from  Page  32) 

the  information  department,  which  acts  as 
a  clearing  house  for  all  put-up  letters.  All 
of  these  communications  are  handled  by  a 
system,  and  in  due  time  the  department 
worker  is  notified  by  the  chief  of  the  in- 
formation bureau  that  the  executive  in 
question  is  ready  to  see  him  and  complete 
the  handling  of  the  letter  which  he  has 
passed  up  with  comments  attached. 

The  executive  listens  carefully  to  the 
solution  proposed  by  the  subordinate,  and 
thus  establishes  a  sympathetic  personal 
contact.  By  the  time  the  employee  has 
finished  his  explanation  the  executive  is 
ready  to  pass  on  the  adequacy  of  the  pro- 
posed solution.  If  the  executive  differs 
with  the  employee  regarding  the  suggested 
course  of  action,  a  full  explanation  is  made 
as  to  why  he  differs.  The  scheme  so  far  has 
tended  to  bring  the  company's  personnel 
closer  together  and  develop  teamwork.  It 
has  also  been  discovered  that  the  plan 
saves  time  by  referring  many  -relatively 
unimportant  problems  to  detail  workers 
whose  time  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
higher-up  executives. 

In  many  business  offices  a  system  pre- 
vails which  encourages  subordinates  to 
pass  the  buck  on  nearly  all  matters  to 
someone  in  a  higher  position.  Under  such 
conditions  they  are  not  inspired  to  formu- 
late decisions,  and  when  they  are  called  in 
to  furnish  an  executive  with  information 
the  hearing  often  results  in  an  argument 
that  does  anything  but  foster  harmony. 
The  put-up  plan  makes  real  executives  out 
of  the  big  bosses  and  educates  subordinates 
to  undertake  larger  responsibilities,  think 
intelligently  and  develop  initiative.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  this  scheme  increases  the 
worker's  resourcefulness  and  causes  him  to 
consult  the  reference  books  in  the  com- 
pany's library. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  stating 
a  few  of  the  practices  employed  in  the 
principal  or  home  offices  of  the  company 
referred  to.  Many  of  the  plans  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  big  retail  establishments  of 
the  concern  indicate  that  the  successful 
ideas  of  the  general  manager  have  per- 
meated to  the  remote  ends  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization. The  details  of  many  of  the 
practices  must  be  held  for  a  later  story,  but 
a  few  further  remarks  seem  to  be  appro- 
priate here.  In  all  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  particularly  in  the  retail  end 
where  employees  come  in  contact  with  the 
public,  service  appears  to  be  the  basis  of 
all  action.  Certain  stores  located  on  busy 
transfer  corners  render  a  degree  of  accom- 
modation to  patrons  that  is  quite  unusual. 
Printed  schedules  are  posted  showing  the 
time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  various 
cars  on  the  electric  trolley  lines  passing  these 
points  in  the  city.  It  is  the  business  of  one 
employee  to  announce  a  short  while  before- 
hand what  cars  are  due  to  come  and  leave. 
This  permits  the  customers  to  shop  up  to 
the  last  moment  without  being  subjected 
to  the  inconvenience  of  missing  the  car 
they  wish  to  take. 

Each  store  has  a  bulletin  board  on  which 
are  posted  all  telephone  calls  received  for 
customers.  Confidential  messages  are  re- 
ceived and  held  in  sealed  envelopes.  As  a 
general  rule  the  name  of  the  person  called 
is  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  and  upon  in- 
quiry he  or  she  is  given  the  number  to  call 
up,  provided  there  is  no  message  to  deliver. 

The  management  of  each  establishment 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  its 
customers  by  sending  an  original  letter  to 
each  patron  who  has  not  made  a  purchase 
within  the  last  six  months.  The  letters 
sent  out  are  signed  personally  by  the  local 
manager,  and  state  that  the  company  has 
noted  the  customer's  absence  with  much 
regret.  A  simple  but  efficient  card  ledger 
provides  the  company  with  information  as 
to  when  a  customer  made  his  last  purchase. 

In  all  of  the  company's  stores  each  cus- 
tomer is  card-indexed  as  to  the  number  and 
kind  of  purchases  made.  By  this  plan  the 
local  manager  is  enabled  to  send  each  cus- 
tomer booklets  and  other  literature  on  only 
those  subjects  that  will  be  of  interest.  This 
information  is  collected  by  one  clerk,  who 
takes  the  monthly  statements  and  posts 
each  customer's  card  with  the  last  month's 
purchases,  subdividing  the  articles  under 
their  proper  headings.  In  this  way  the 
company  not  only  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  each  patron,  but  it  also 
obtains  definite  information  with  respect  to 
each  person's  social  and  financial  standing. 
Through  the  operation  of  this  plan  there  is 


no  danger  of  wasting  a  circular  describing 
roller  skates  on  an  old  bachelor  who  has 
difficulty  navigating  with  a  cane.  All  ad- 
vertising matter  is  sent  out  with  state- 
ments and  receipts,  and  is  never  included 
in  the  letters  mailed  to  absentee  customers 
urging  a  renewal  of  their  patronage. 

The  general  manager  of  the  company, 
who,  as  before  stated,  is  the  guiding  spirit 
in  its  industrial  relations  as  well  as  in  its 
business  methods,  has  imbued  his  employees 
with  respect  fcSr  various  simple  but  effec- 
tive practices  that  have  added  materially 
to  the  company's  success.  Each  and  every 
worker  has  been  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  remembering  names  and  faces. 

"In  no  way,"  says  the  manager,  "is  it 
possible  to  pay  a  more  marked  compliment 
to  customers  than  by  addressing  them  by 
their  right  names." 

He  believes  that  the  personal  efficiency 
of  any  worker  may  best  be  gauged  by  find- 
ing out  what  percentage  of  available  ideas 
the  person  actually  adopts  for  practical 
use  in  his  own  work.  The  man  who,  through 
reading  or  personal  association,  comes 
across  a  dozen  worth-while  schemes  and 
lacks  sufficient  energy  to  apply  most  of 
them  to  his  own  business  is  certainly  not 
efficient. 

The  manager  advises  that  each  em- 
ployee should  study  all  the  periodicals  that 
pertain  to  his  particular  line  of  work. 
Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  discover 
what  other  men  in  the  same  industry  are 
doing  and  saying.  On  frequent  occasions 
he  calls  one  or  another  of  his  assistants  or 
department  heads  in  to  discuss  the  details 
of  his  work.  This  is  done  without  warning 
and  gives  the  boss  a  good  line  on  the  work- 
er's efficiency. 

Good-natured  rivalry  among  the  officers 
and  departments  in  a  company  stimulates 
effort  and  heightens  efficiency,  but  such 
competition  must  be  carried  on  without  the 
petty  jealousies  so  common  in  large  corpo- 
rations to-day.  The  manager  who  can  rouse 
rivalry  of  the  right  kind  among  his  lesser 
officials  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  worth 
much  to  his  company.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  create 
new  customers  than  to  appropriate  them 
from  the  other  fellow.  The  customers  we 
create  are  both  easier  to  get  and  easier  to 
hold.  The  way  to  develop  such  business  is 
to  do  things  other  people  have  failed  to 
think  of  or  believe  cannot  be  done. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  be  cautious,"  said 
my  friend  the  executive,  "but  one  should 
never  forget  that  the  power  to  decide 
promptly  is  a  greater  asset  than  ability  to 
think  exhaustively.  The  man  who  decides 
quickly  will  sometimes  make  mistakes,  but 
he  will  learn  more  from  his  experiences  than 
the  slow  and  timid  man  will  ever  learn  from 
his  days  of  thought. 

"Prompt  decision  does  not  always  mean 
snap  judgment.  The  employee  who  would 
rise  in  his  profession  to-day  must  first  de- 
cide on  his  objective,  and  then  concentrate 
all  his  energies  on  that  one  aim.  He  must 
also  understand  that  the  attainment  of 
future  success  generally  means  the  sacrifice 
of  present  comfort. 

"Success  is  not  so  easy  to  attain  as  most 
people  imagine,  for  if  it  were  we  would  not 
have  a  condition  in  this  country  where 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  adults  die  with- 
out leaving  any  estate;  one-third  of  all 
widows  would  not  be  left  without  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  seventy-five  per  cent 
without  the  ordinary  comforts.  The  errors 
that  lead  to  failure  are  not  those  that  occur 
in  the  handling  of  big  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the 
little  oversights  and  omissions  such  as  sign- 
ing documents  without  knowing  their  con- 
tents, neglecting  to  get  and  keep  receipts 
after  bills  are  paid,  inability  to  establish  a 
standard  of  living  so  that  one's  expenses  will 
not  exceed  his  income  and  dissipate  his 
savings,  too  little  caution  in  starting  credit 
accounts  and  in  investing  money  on  mere 
hearsay  without  a  proper  knowledge  of 
facts.  Many  a  man  has  lost  hard-earned 
dollars  through  merely  neglecting  to  check 
up  items  on  current  bills,  and  dozens  of 
individuals  have  been  compelled  to  face 
ruin  simply  because  they  were  careless  in 
the  handling  of  valuable  business  papers. 
The  thing  that  counts  most  in  everyday 
life  is  the  common-sense  observance  of 
well-known  fundamentals  of  business  con- 
duct rather  than  any  adherence  to  complex 
rules  that  have  been  mastered  only  by  a 
fortunate  few." 


2000 

MILES 
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Tire  adjusters  say  that 
even  careful  motorists 
waste  on  an  average  of 
2000  miles  per  tire  by 
driving  their  tires 
under-inflated.  This 
leads  to  rim  cuts,  strain- 
ing of  fabric  or  separat- 
ing of  cords  and  premature  breakdown. 
The  Tirometer  is  a  simple,  lasting  de- 
vice which  warns  instantly  of  under-  (or 
over-)  inflation.  It  is  a  combination  of  a 
mechanically  correct  valve  with  an  ac- 
curate pressure  gauge,  fitted  with  un- 
breakable transparent  cap,  so  as  to  be 
instantly  readable.  Easily  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  the  tube  or  changed  from  an 
old  tube  to  a  new  one. 
Taking  tire  pressures  with  the  old  style 
gauge  is  a  troublesome,  messy  operation. 
It  simply  isn't  human  nature  to  take 
them  often  enough.  With  Tirometer 
merely  a  glance  shows  the  pressure. 

At  dealers'  or  direct  $1.75  or  five  for  $8.00. 
Specify  wood  or  wire  wheels.  An  attractive 
dealer  proposition  on  request. 

Tirometer  Valve  Corporation  of  America 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


UROMETER 


No  bumping  the 
bumps 

Garco  has  prevented  many 
men  from  losing  their  heads  when 
confronted  with  emergencies. 
It's  reliable  in  action  because 
it's  reliable  in  construction.  It's 
as  tough,  durable  and  gripping 
as  experienced  brake  lining 
manufacturers  can  make  it. 

Garco  is  made  of  the  best  materials 
the  markets  of  the  world  can  provide. 

The  more  responsible  dealers  sell 
Garco. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK        CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


A  S  B  E 


S  TO  S 


mT-E  FOR  0UR  Munn&Co. 


620  Woolworth  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
625  F  Street.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
801  Tower  Bldg..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Hobart  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
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AND  LINE  EQUIPMENT 


The  New  Farm  Help 
Electricity 


For  thirty  years  the  American  farmer 
looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  the 
wonder-working  of  electricity  in  city  and 
town.  He  saw  it  creating  new  stand- 
ards and  new  comforts— to  him  denied. 

Today  electricity,  reaching  out  into 
the  farm  home  and  the  farm  field,  is 
bringing  to  the  rural  millions  all  that 
it  has  already  brought  to  the  urban 
dweller. 

Whether  produced  by  a  little  power 
plant  in  the  cellar  or  brought  over  wires 
from  a  central  power  station  in  the 
nearest  community,  electricity  today  is 
modernizing  the  business  of  farming— 
the  greatest  industry  of  them  all. 

It  has  solved  the  problem  of  auto- 
matically maintaining  an  ample  and 
reliable  supply  of  water. 

Progressive  farmers  are  milking  their 
cows,  separating  the  cream,  and  churn- 


ing it  to  butter,  electrically.  Dairy 
products  are  kept  unspoiled  in  storage, 
cooled  by  electrical  refrigeration. 

On  the  electrified  farm  corn  is  shelled 
and  ground  by  motor,  ensilage  cut,  hay 
hoisted,  the  tool-room  and  even  the 
threshing  machine  are  driven  by  motors. 
Electricity  thus  makes  it  possible  for 
fewer  hands  to  do  more  things,  to  do 
them  at  the  right  time,  and  at  a  profit. 

In  the  home,  motor-driven  helps  do 
the  washing,  the  sewing,  the  cleaning. 
Electrical  appliances  do  the  ironing 
and  the  cooking.  The  same  current  that 
supplies  warmth  in  winter  provides 
cooling  breezes  against  summer  heat. 
And  every  nook  and  corner,  indoors  or 
out,  is  provided  with  a  convenient,  safe, 
and  economical  supply  of  light— a  thing 
of  which  the  average  farm  has  never 
before  had  enough. 


Westinghouse  engineering  and  equipment  play  a  great  part  in  this  development. 
Westinghouse  Generators  develop  the  current  which  sweeps  through  Westinghouse 
line  apparatus  to  its  point  of  service.  Westinghouse  devices  make  it  safe, 
Westinghouse  Motors  and  Appliances  make  it  serviceable. 

WESTINGHOUSB  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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way  to  lower  shoe  bills 


K[o.  1  of  a 
Series  on 

Hidden  Strength  — 
Ribs  of  a  Ship 


r  I  ''HE  construction  of  a  battleship  is 
much  like  the  building  of  a  shoe. 
Its  strength,  to  an  unusual  degree,  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  its  inner 
construction. 

When  you  buy  shoes  the  lining  you  pay 
for — the  lining  you  accept — will  add 
up  to  $2  worth  more  wear — or  it  will 
lessen  the  worth  just  that  much. 

Red-line-in  Shoe  Lining  not  only  makes 
shoes  wear  longer,  but  it  insures  greater 
comfort  and  keeps  the  shoes  nearer 
their  original  shape.  It  eases  the  wear 
on  seams  and  leather.  The  inside  rein- 
forcement is  the  abiding  strength  of  the 
shoe. 

The  demand  is  world-wide  for  more 
serviceable,  more  economical  goods. 

You  can  get  additional  wear  and  thus 
lower  your  shoe  bills  by  calling  for 
shoes  lined  with  Red-line-in. 

Look  for  the  RED  LINE  in  the  lining. 
It  is  the  RED  LINE  that  guarantees  a 
reduction  of  your  shoe  bills. 

FARNSWORTH,  HOYT*  COMPANY 

Established  1856 

Essex  and  Lincoln  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


About  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred knows  just  what  makes 
shoes  more  serviceable  and 
economical.  "The  Service 
Stripe,"  sent  without  charge 
on  request,  gives  the  IN- 
SIDE facts.  Write  for  it. 


This  is  the  lining  that 
makes   shoes   wear  longer — 
as  cut  by  the  manufacturer 
— before  it  goes  into  the  shoe. 
See  the  lines  in  "Red-line-in." 
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FUMBT 


She  chose  a  corner  where  blank  marble 
walls  provided  a  safe  backing  and  the  open 
space,  looking  down  into  the  lobby,  prom- 
ised protection  against  eavesdroppers  in 
that  direction.  There  were  other  couples  in 
the  gallery— men  and  women  talking  with 
an  obvious  thought  for  seclusion ;  an  effect 
of  furtive  intimacy,  of  romance  finding 
secrecy  in  the  midst  of  publicity,  amused 
Fraser.  He  wondered  if  a  chance  observer 
would  draw  the  same  inference  about  him 
and  this  hard  cold  woman  who  had  spoiled 
his  initial  enterprise. 

"Now,  please.  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

He  shrugged.  "  Waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  I  suppose." 

"Don't  quibble.  I've  followed  you  all 
the  way  from— from  your  late  residence." 
She  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  his  start  of 
surprise.  "  I  know  you're  up  to  something. 
What  is  it?" 

The  tone  stirred  an  answering  hostility 
in  him.  He  shrugged  again.  "Find  out,  if 
you  know  so  much.  There's  no  crime  in 
sitting  here,  I  guess." 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  stupid.  Do  you  think 
I'm  against  you?  Can't  you  see  that  I've 
got  a  good  reason  for  asking?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I've  been  hanging  round  up  there 
waiting  for  you  to  get  out  just  to  make 
trouble  for  you?" 

"Then  why*have  you?"  He  was  puzzled 
again.  "Put  your  own  cards  on  the  table. 
You  can  afford  to.  I  can't." 

"I  can't  either— just  yet.  Tell  me  this 
much:  Are  you  going  to  play  straight  or 
keep  on  with  the  other  game?  You  can 
trust  me  that  far,  can't  you?" 

He  knew,  strangely,  that  he  could. 
"What's  the  use?  You  know  I  haven't  got 
a  chance  to  quit  now.  Of  course  I'm  going 
on — only  I'm  going  to  play  safe  this  time." 

She  softened  instantly.  "That's  better. 
I  had  to  know.  I  wasn't  going  to  spoil  any- 
body's chance  of  keeping  straight,  but  I've 
been  waiting  for  you  ever  since  they  sent 
you  up.  If  you're  going  on  I  can  use  you." 

He  stared.  "Use  me?  How?  Do  you 
mean  " 

"Oh,  of  course  I  mean!  Look  at  me! 
Do  I  look  soft?  Ever  hear  of  Lou  Whit- 
comb?" 

He  opened  his  eyes.  Of  course  he  had 
heard  of  Lou  Whitcomb,  forger,  fraud,  who 
had  practiced  his  trade  almost  in  the  open, 
spent  only  three  years  in  prison  out  of 
thirty  or  more  of  continuous  theft 
and  died,  according  to  report,  while 
drawing  a  stiff  salary  from  a  bank- 
ers' association  for  letting  its  mem- 
bers alone.  But  what  had  Lou 
Whitcomb  to  do  with  this  woman  ? 

"I  see  you  have,"  her  dry  voice 
told  him.  "He  was  my  father.  Do 
you  understand  now?" 

"Your  father?  Why  " 

"Yes.  And  not  such  a  bad  one 
as  you  might  think.  But  it  doesn't 
give  me  much  more  chance  than  you 
have.  I  can't  get  away  from  it  very 
long.  Sooner  or  later  some  snoop- 
ing bull  spots  me  and  gets  me  dis- 
charged. Lou  Whitcomb's  girl  isn't 
welcome  in  any  place  where  there's 
money.  I  left  Simpson's  the  day  they 
caught  you.  I  knew  they'd  recognize 
me  if  I  didn't." 

It  came  to  him  vaguely  that  this 
f-xplained  her  animosity.  Naturally 
she'd  hate  him  for  spoiling  her  job, 
forcing  her  to  move  on  to  another, 
not  so  good. 

"I  see.  But  you  said  you'd  been 
waiting — you  could  use  me.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that?" 

"It's  simple  enough.  I  saw  that 
you  had  something  I  haven't — im- 
agination.  My  father  had  it.  It 
I  explained  the  way  he  got  along  so 
i  many  years.  He  was  always  spring- 
ing something  absolutely  new  — 
'  something  they  weren't  ready  for. 
[  Sometimes  he'd  even  beat  the  law- 
makers— invent  a  game  the  penal 
code  didn't  cover.  That  scheme  of 
!  yours  at  Simpson's  showed  a  flash  of 
'  the  same  gift.  I'd  have  tried  some-  • 
1  thing  like  it  long  ago  if  I  could  have 
I  invented  it.  But  I'd  have  succeeded 
1  where  you  failed."  • 

His  old  wrongs  came  back  to 
him.   "I  wasn't  a  crook,"  he  said 
I  sullenly.  "  That's  why  they  got  me. 
I  meant  to  pay  it  back.  If  I'd  been 
I  out  to  steal  I'd  have  filled  a  grip 


and  beat  it.  They  jugged  me  because  I 
tried  to  play  it  square  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "They  caught  you 
because  you  were  a  fool,"  she  said  evenly. 
"That's  the  one  crime  that  never  escapes. 
My  father  used  to  say  that  it  didn't  matter 
whether  a  fool  was  honest  or  crooked,  he 
got  what  he  deserved,  and  got  it  quick." 

"I  don't  see  that  there  was  anything  so 
stupid  about  that  entry  scheme  of  mine." 
He  was  hurt. 

"That  shows  you're  still  a  fool  then. 
You  knew  that  if  they  caught  you  it  would 
be  a  penitentiary  job,  didn't  you?  You 
knew  that  it  was  just  as  crooked,  in  the 
law's  eye,  to  borrow  that  money  as  to 
steal  it?" 

"But  I  thought  I  could  get  it  back 
before  " 

"  That  doesn't  matter.  You  were  playing 
a  crooked  game,  with  your  reputation  and 
liberty  as  your  stake.  And  you  stood  to 
win  nothing  but  a  bit  of  small  change !  If 
that  wasn't  foolish  I  don't  know  what  the 
word  means." 

"Yes,  but  " 

"And  what  else  did  you  do?  Did  you 
try  to  keep  them  from  finding  out?  Not 
you!  Instead  of  taking  extra  trouble  to 
look  square  you  did  your  best  to  make 
them  suspect  you.  How  did  they  come  to 
spot  you?  Because  they  saw  you  spending 
three  or  four  times  what  you  earned !  You 
might  as  well  have  put  an  ad  in  the 
papers!" 

"I  see  that — now.  But  I'm  a  crook 
now." 

"Oh,  you  are?  When  did  you  get  to  be 
one?" 

There  was  the  old  sting  in  her  tone.  He 
felt  himself  coloring  under  the  insult  of  her 
eyes. 

"They  made  me  one — back  there,"  he 
said.  "They  stamped  the  word  on  me  so  it 
won't  ever  come  off." 

"I  see.  And  if  they'd  hung  a  sign  round 
your  neck  with  '  astronomer '  painted  on  it 
I  suppose  you'd  know  about  the  stars, 
wouldn't  you?  All  a  general  needs  is  a 
uniform?  Oh,  you  are  a  fool!" 

"I  mean  " 

"You  mean  that  they've  made  it  harder 
for  you  to  be  honest.  That's  true.  But 
they've  made  it  harder  still  for  you  to  be  a 
crooked  success.  Don't  make  any  mistake 
about  that.  Ydu've  got  the  label  now.  And 
that's  going  to  hurt.  But  you  can  manage, 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

if  you'll  only  get  it  out  of  your  head  that 
you  know  all  about  the  hardest  business  in 
the  world,  just  because  you  failed  the  first 
time  you  tried  it." 

"I  guess  I'm  not  apt  to  have  my  head 
swell  as  long  as  you're  round  to  tell  me 
about  it."  He  grinned  surrender.  "I  can 
see  your  point.  You're  right." 

"I  know  I  am.  Now  tell  me:  What  were 
you  going  to  do  here?" 

He  brightened.  It  was  a  clever  scheme. 
"Oh,  that  was  just  to  make  a  stake. 
Small-time  stuff.  But  pretty  good  in  its 
class,  I'll  say.  New  too.  I  was  watching 
for  some  prosperous  bird  to  register — some 
fellow  with  a  lot  of  bags,  you  know.  Then 
I  was  going  to  ride  up  in  the  elevator  with 
him  and  spot  his  room  number.  Then  I'd 
come  down  and  wait  till  he  turned  in  his 
key.  Wait  half  an  hour  or  so  and  ask  for  it 
myself.  The  key  clerk  can't  possibly  tell 
who's  who.  I've  been  watching.  There's 
three  of  them  down  there.  They  hand  out 
keys  to  anybody  that  asks  for  'em.  That's 
all." 

He  waited  for  applause.  Instead  he  saw 
her  eyes  narrow  and  her  lips  lift  in  scornful 
amusement. 

"Is  it?  You  go  through  his  luggage  and 
pick  up  some  silver-plated  bag  fittings  per- 
haps. You  can  go  out  and  pawn  them  for 
two  or  three  dollars.  And  you  take  about 
ten  good  chances  of  being  spotted.  You 
haven't  learned  anything,  have  you?  You 
got  twenty-eight  hundred  from  Simpson. 
Now  you  want  to  steal  a  few  pennies!" 
"Well,  I've  got  to  have  a  front  for  a  big 

play  " 

"Yes.  And  that  means  something  more 
than  clothes  and  pocket  money — unless 
you're  set  on  always  being  a  fool  crook. 
The  front  you  need  is  a  solid  position,  re- 
spect and  trust  and  confidence  that'll  stand 
back  of  you  when  you  need  'em.  And 
you've  got  to  work  for  them.  Oh,  I  guess 
you  need  me  more  than  I  need  you,  sure 
enough !  You'd  be  back  in  the  pen  inside  of 
a  week  if  I  hadn't  looked  after  you." 

"It's  a  good  scheme  " 

"Yes,  that's  true.  It's  fine.  But  you 
want  to  waste  it  on  petty  larceny !  An  idea 
like  that  ought  to  be  worth  something  big. 
It's  a  thing  we  could  use  to  pull  off  a  play  in 
the  thousands  or  millions  perhaps.  But 
if  you  work  it  now  they'll  be  watching  for 
it — they'll  fix  up  some  system  of  key  identi- 
fication. Don't  you  see  " 


Not  Even  a  Letter  Came  to  Him  While  He  Bleached  and  Choked  in  the  Cray  Wet  Cares 


"  But  I've  got  three  dollars  left.  I've  got 
to  raise  a  grubstake  " 

"Not  now.  I'll  take  care  of  that.  That's 
why  I  waited  for  you  up  there.  I  didn't 
dare  speak  to  you  till  I  was  sure  you 
weren't  being  trailed.  And  I  had  to  find 
out  whether  you'd  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in 
there  too.  But  it's  all  right  now.  Here's  a 
hundred."  She  slid  a  folded  lump  of  bills 
from  one  of  the  mended  gloves.  "  Don't  be 
silly.  We're  in  partnership  now,  aren't 
we?" 

He  took  it.  "All  right.  But  I  don't 
see  " 

"Don't  interrupt  if  you  can  help  it. 
Listen  carefully.  I'm  a  stenographer  with 
Benton  C.  Drew,  at  35  Broadway.  He's  a 
freight  forwarder.  Never  mind  what  that 
means.  I  think  there's  a  chance  for  some- 
thing big  in  the  line.  And  I've  been  per- 
suading him  that  he  ought  to  get  some 
bright  ambitious  youngster  in  with  him. 
He  does  need  somebody,  true  enough.  He's 
gone  so  far  as  to  advertise  for  one.  Here's 
the  clipping.  And  here's  the  letter  you're 
going  to  write  him  as  soon  as  you've  looked 
up  a  boarding  house.  I'll  give  you  an  ad- 
dress in  a  minute.  I  think  I  can  manage  to 
make  him  answer  you.  He's  got  quite  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  my  judgment.  And 
when  you  call  I  can  make  him  give  you  a 
chance.  If  I  can't  we'll  try  something  else, 
but  I  think  it'll  be  all  right." 

"But  I  don't  know  a  thing  " 

"  That's  understood.  Mr.  Drew's  a  tight- 
wad. How  he  ever  got  into  the  freight- 
forwarding  business  I  don't  know,  but  he 
plays  it  exactly  as  you  might  expect — 
squeezing  the  pennies,  even  if  it  costs  him 
dollars.  He'd  have  to  pay  a  trained  man 
pretty  well.  He'll  offer  you  ten  a  week 
probably.  He'll  pay  twelve  or  fifteen,  I 
think.  And  he'll  work  you  to  the  edge  of 
frenzy  to  get  it  back.  There's  no  eight-hour 
day  in  our  shop— for  anybody." 
"References,  though?" 
"You've  never  worked  anywhere  before. 
Been  at  college.  Your  father's  died  and 
you've  got  to  paddle  your  own  canoe.  He 
won't  bother  about  references,  anyway,  if 
he  thinks  he  can  make  a  profit  on  you.  And 
I'll  be  there,  remember.  You'd  better  get 
used  to  the  new  name  too.  Fraser  Thomp- 
son  " 

"Oh,  no — too  much  like  the  old  one." 
"There!  I  was  right  about  you.  You're 
brilliant  one  way  and  a  baby  in  every 
other.  Don't  you  see  that  we've  got 
to  be  prepared  for  every  possible 
chance?  There  must  be  a  hundred 
people  who  know  you  well  enough 
to  speak  to  you  if  they  happen  to 
meet  you.  It's  on  the  cards  that 
you'll  run  into  one  before  the  week's 
up.  Anyway  we've  got  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  Suppose  your  name's 
Andrew  Jackson  and  somebody  stops 
you  on  the  street  and  calls  you  Fraser 
or  Tom  or  Tommy?  See?" 

"Right.  I'm  learning  every  min- 
ute. Anything  else?" 

"Yes.  The  most  important  thing 
of  all.  You've  got  to  be  Fraser 
Thompson.  You've  got  to  live  on 
what  you  earn — dress  on  it,  save  out 
of  it.  You  can't  play  a  part  all  day 
and  another  at  night.  You  can't 
afford  to  give  anybody  a  chance  in 
the  world  to  suspect  you.  A  man 
who's  on  the  level  can  afford  to  look 
otherwise  now  and  then,  but  a  crook 
can't.  Do  you  see  that?  Your  front, 
as  I  said  before,  has  to  be  convinc- 
ingly honest.  Father  always  said 
that  was  four-fifths  of  success — look- 
ing square." 

"It  sounds  sensible.  And  I  guess 
I  can  stand  pretty  near  anything 
after  a  year  and  a  half  up  there." 

She  rose,  smoothing  down  the 
serge  skirt  carefully. 

"That's  all.  You'll  hear  from  us 
day  after  to-morrow  probably.  Bet- 
ter get  some  other  clothes  in  the 
meantime. 

"  Go  round  to  a  secondhand  shop 
on  Seventh  Avenue  and  pick  out 
something  respectable  and  quiet, 
with  a  few  signs  of  wear.  And  if 
things  go  wrong  you  can  get  in  touch 
with  me  at  this  address." 

He  took  the  card  and  pocketed 
it.  "Can't  we — I  wish  you'd  have 
dinner  with  me.  It's — it's  lone- 
some  " 

(Continued  on  Page  130) 
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Records 


Ponselle  and  Hackett 
in  Great  'Aida'Duet 


These  exclusive 
Columbia  artists 
sing  "O  terra 
addio,"  that  ex- 
quisite duet  from 
the  most  popular 
of  all  I  talian  operas 
in  a  way  that  you 
can  never  forget. 
No  more  beauti- 
ful record  has  ever 
been  made. 

49734-$2.00 


Gordon  Soars  Through 
Old  Christmas  Carol 


Reverent  and 
rarely  beautiful  is 
Jeanne  Gordon's 
rendering  of  that 
best  loved  Christ- 
mas  melodv 
"Holy  Night, 
Peaceful  Night." 
This  hymn's  hope,  prayer 
and  expectancy  are  all  de- 
voutly expressed  by  this 
exclusive  Columbia  artist. 

79373-$1.00 


Seidel  Scintillates 
'Polish  Dance 


Toscha  Seidel's 
.  masterful  inter- 
pretation  of 
Scharwenka's 
"  Polish  Dance" 
%0  gives  you  all  of  its 
life  and  color.  This 
exclusive  Colum- 
bia artist's  play- 
ing conveys  all  its  passion- 
ategaiety,  momentsof  mel- 
ancholy, dramatic  pauses 
and  rushing  rhythm. 

78747-$!. 00 


For  Holidays 

and  Every  Day 

Song  records,  dance  records,  instrumental 
selections  for  the  holidays — here  they  are — 
delightful  dances,  popular  song  hits,  oper- 
atic and  concert  airs  by  exclusive  Columbia 
artists.  Ready  for  you  now  at  your  dealer's 
store.  Hear  them.  Then  get  them  and 
enjoy  them  all  through  the  holidays  and  on 
every  other  day  in  the  year. 


A-3305 
$1.00 

A-3303 
$1.00 

A-3302 
$1.00 


I  Want  to  Know  Where  Tosti  Went  When  He 
Said  Goodbye     ....      Bert  Williams 

Get  Up  Bert  Williams 

Jinga-Bula-Jing-Jing  .  .  .  Frank  Crumit 
Nobody  to  Love  ....  Frank  Crumit 
Drifting  Along  on  a  Blue  Lagoon 

Campbell  and  Burr 
On  Miami  Shore  .  .  .  Campbell  and  Burr 
Sweet  Mamma  (Papa's  Getting  Mad)  )  .  00„„ 

Marion  Harris  }  «, 
1  Told  You  So        ....     Marion  Harris )  *100 
Nazareth  \ 

Oscar  Seagle  and  Columbia  Stellar  Quartette  '  A -6 169 
The  Voice  of  the  Chimes  (  $1.50 

Oscar  Seagle  and  Columbia  Stellar  Quartette  ) 
Ye  Olden  Yuletide  Hymns.  Part  I.  ) 

Columbia  Stellar  Quartette  f  A-2993 
Ye  Olden  Yuletide  Hymns,  Part  II.  (  $1.00 

Columbia  Stellar  Quartette ) 


!  A-2996 
$1.00 

'  A -3301 
$1.00 


Children's  Toy  March  Prince's  Orchestra  j 

Children's  Symphony  Prince's  Orchestra  j 

Whispering— Fox-trot       Art  Hickman's  Orchestra  ] 
If  a  Wish  Could  Make  It  So— Fox-trot 

Art  Hickman's  Orchestra ) 
Je  Ne  Sais  Pa  Pa— Song  Fox-trot    The  Happy  Six  )  . 
My  Little  Bimbo, Down  on  the  Bamboo  Isle  } 

The  Happy  Six)  *1-00 
Think  of  Me,  Little  Daddy— One-step  1  .  „ 

Wilbur  Sweatman's  Jazz.  Band  >  *Yf 
"But"— Fox-trot       Wilbur  Sweatman's  Jazz  Band  )  v1-00 
That  Moanin'  Melody— Fox-trot    Paul  Biese  Trio)  A -2999 
Rose  of  Babylon— Fox-trot  .      .   Paul  Biese  Trio  |  $1.00 
Hawaiian  Twilight— Waltz      Columbia  Orchestra  )  . 
On  Pensacola  Bay— Medley  Waltz  }  A-6 168 

Columbia  Orchestra ) 
The  Chimes— Fox-trot       Columbia  Spanish  Band  )  r 
Three  O'Clock  in  the  Morning  «,  nn 

Columbia  Spanish  Orchestra  )  ♦••"O 


Kiss  Me  Again 
Lullaby 


Rosa  Ponselle 


Roses  of  Memory 


49869 
$1.50 

Hulda  Lashanska  |  j9,11^ 
Barbara  Maurel )  A-2990 


Dreaming  Alone  in  the  Twilight  Barbara  Maurel  j  $1.00 
Faust  Selections,  Part  I.  \ 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Orchestra  f  A-6167 
Faust  Selections,  Part  II.  (  $1.50 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Orchestra  ) 
Meet  Me  on  de  Golden  Shore  1 

Harry  C.  Browne  and  Peerless  Quartette  (  A -2992 
Keep  Those  Golden  Gates  Wide  Open  [  $1.00 

Harry  C.  Browne  and  Peerless  Quartette) 
The  Music  Box        Columbia  Miniature  Orchestra  1  A-3101 
Dialogue  for  Four    Columbia  Miniature  Orchestra  j  $1.00 
Etude.    Opus  424  No.  3  (Behr)  ^ 

Columbia  Miniature  Orchestra  /  , 
Waltz  in  E  Flat  (S,  l.ulnrt    and  r\~?]S? 
Waltz  No.  5  (Koschatl  I  *100 

Columbia  Miniature  Orchestra/ 


That  Naughty  Waltz  —  Violin  Solo      Eddy  Brown)  .  „ 
Your  Eyes  Have  Told  Me  So  1 A" f9®? 

-Violin  Solo    Eddy  Brown]  *100 
Uncle  Josh  at  the  Dentist's  \ 

Cal  Stewart  and  Harry  C.  Browne  (  A-2991 
Uncle  Josh  and  Aunt  Nancy  Put  Up  the  (  $1.00 

Kitchen  Stove  Cal  Stewart  and  Ada  Jones) 


New  Process  Columbia  Records 

Individually  inspected.  Durable,  delight- 
ful, dependable,  accurate  in  every  detail. 


Any  Columbia  Dealer  will  play 
you  any  Columbia  Record 

New  Columbia  Records  on  Sale  at  all  Columbia 
Dealers'  the  10th  and  20th  of  Every  Month 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONF.  CO.,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Jolson  Dreams 
of  Avalon" 


Across  the  sea  where 
flying  fishes  play,  that's 
where  Al  Jolson's  mem- 
ories stray — far  away  to 
his  love  in  "Avalon." 
You'll  travel  with  this 
exclusive  Columbia  artist 
when  you  hear  him  sing 
this  latest  popular  love 
ballad  of  the  sort  he  en- 
joys singing  the  most. 

A-2995-$1.00 


Nora  Bayes  Croons 
Oriental  Lullaby 


Hear  this  exclusive 
Columbia  artist  croon 
about  "The  Japanese 
Sandman  " — "Just  an 
old  second-hand  man 
trading  new  days  for 
old,"  coupled  with 

Yo u're  Just  as 
Beautiful  at  Sixty  as 
You  Were  at  Sweet 
Sixteen." 

A-2997-$1.00 


Ted  Lewis'  Feature 
Fox-trot  "Fair  One" 


l  ed  Lewis' Jazz  Band 
is  now  repeating  in  Chi- 
cago its  phenomenal 
New  York  success. 
That's  where 
these  exclusive 
Columbia  ar- 
tists recorded 
"Fair  One" 
and  "Gypsy 
Moon,"  the 
two  catchiest 
fox-trots  of 
the  year. 

A-2998-$l 
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Only  Two  from  a  Skin 

IN  making  Nunn-Bush  Superfine  Shoes, 
from  each  skin  is  cut  only  one  pair  of 
vamps  (the  leather  over  the  forward  part 
of  the  foot,  between  the  tip  and  the  upper). 
The  quality  of  the  remainder  is  not  trustworthy 
enough  for  this  fine  footwear,  we  believe,  so  it  is 
used  for  some  lesser  purpose. 

This  care  in  the  selection  of  leathers  may  seem 
more  discriminating  than  is  necessary.  But  it 
is  in  the  maintaining  of  such  distinctions  in 
materials  and  workmanship  that  Nunn-Bush 
Shoes  have  achieved  their  reputation. 

On  display  in  the  larger  exclusive  shops — 
in  New  York  at  the  Nunn-Bush  Stores, 
0  Cortlandt  Street  and  139  Nassau  Street. 

Style  Booh  on  request. 


Nunn,  Bush  &  Weldon 
Shoe  Co. 

milwaukee,  wisconsin 


(Continued  from  Page  127) 

She  shook  her  head  decisively.  "No. 
There's  nothing  to  he  gained  in  risking  it. 
After  we've  met  in  the  office  we  can  do  as 
we  please.  Till  then  we'd  better  not  be 
seen  together.  I  had  to  risk  it  this  once." 

He  stopped  her  as  she  turned.  "When 
they  were  jugging  me,  back  there  at  Simp- 
son's, you  looked — well,  you  looked  glad." 

"I  was— for  a  minute.  I  hadn't  been 
sure  till  then,  though  I'd  suspected.  It  was 
selfish,  I  suppose.  But  I  was  thinking,  even 
then,  that  now  we  could  work  together." 

"Funny.  I've  been  thinking  all  along 
that  you  hated  me  like  poison." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  did  too.  It's  mighty 
hard  not  to  hate  a  fool.  Even  God  can't 
help  doing  that." 

She  spoke  with  the  old  whipping  cut,  and 
the  words  kept  on  stinging  as  he  watched 
her  move  away,  erect,  adequate,  self-sure. 
She  hated  him  even  now,  he  thought.  But 
there  was  a  compensating  sense  of  security 
in  her  contempt.  He  felt  that  he  was  safe 
under  her  leadership.  There  had  been  little 
of  the  fool  about  Lou  Whitcomb.  There 
was  none  whatever  in  his  daughter. 

/// 

HIS  confidence  deepened  after  his  inter- 
view with  Benton  Drew.  The  man's 
native  shrewdness  seemed  to  lie  visibly  on 
the  Surface;  his  eyes  perpetually  narrowed 
at  their  outer  corners,  his  lips  curiously  sly 
even  when  they  smiled,  a  canny  distrust 
apparent  in  every  question  he  asked.  Yet 
Ann  Whittaker  dominated  him  completely 
without  his  suspecting  it.  Fraser  approved 
her  simple  method  of  managing  this.  She 
merely  played  on  Drew's  instinctive  dislike 
of  advice. 

He  heard  them  arguing  in  the  inner 
room  while  he  waited  for  the  verdict. 

"Too  cheap,"  said  the  girl's  taut  voice. 
"If  he's  any  good  he  doesn't  have  to  work 
for  twelve  a  week." 

"  I  worked  for  three  when  I  started,"  said 
Drew.   "  Maybe  you  think  " 

"It's  your  business.  But  I'd  get  a  trained 
man." 

"And  have  him  starting  in  for  himself  in 
six  months  with  your  customers.  No,  sir. 
I'm  going  to  try  this  fellow  out." 

"Suit  yourself." 

Fraser  could  almost  see  her  shrug.  He 
avoided  her  eye  during  the  lecture  which 
introduced  him  to  the  business  of  freight 
forwarding  as  Benton  Drew  conceived  and 
practiced  it,  his  mind  alert  and  receptive, 
his  imagination  on  the  watch  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  fraud.  It  was  too  technical  at 
first.  He  found  himself  meshed  in  a  tangle 
of  strange  words,  dealing  with  processes 
bewilderingly  complex  in  their  unfamiliar- 
ity.  He  gathered  only  the  essence  of  the 
business. 

It  appeared  that  Drew  merely  attended 
to  certain  details  of  transferring  merchan- 
dise from  the  rails  which  brought  it  to  the 
seaboard  to  the  steamers  which  carried  it 
to  overseas  buyers — a  simple  service,  seem- 
ingly, and  yet,  as  Drew  elaborated  it,  an 
affair  of  highly  specialized  technical  knowl- 
edge. There  were  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  international  shipping,  evi- 
dently— consular  invoices,  manifests,  ma- 
rine insurance,  lighterage.  He  realized  that 
he  would  have  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
business  before  his  talent  for  the  illegal 
profit  could  serve  him. 

And  his  respect  for  Ann  Whittaker  deep- 
ened when  she  supplemented  Drew's  in- 
structions. She  had  already  acquired  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness; he  saw  that  Drew  himself  deferred  to 
her  on  occasional  points  of  dispute.  And 
from  her,  during  and  after  business  hours, 
he  learned  more  than  Drew  could  have 
taught  him. 

In  its  complete  novelty  the  new  trade 
interested  him  quite  apart  from  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  field  for  theft.  It  gave  him  a 
sudden  glimpse  of  hidden  rivers  of  trade, 
held  a  hint  of  romance  and  adventure  in  its 
driest  details.  The  fine-typed  conditions  on 
the  backs  of  bills  of  lading  stirred  his 
imagination,  acquitting  the  shipowner  of 
losses  occasioned  by  piracy  and  barratry 
and  mutiny  on  the  high  seas,  the  jettison 
of  cargo  for  safety  during  storm.  There  was 
allure  and  mystery  in  the  very  destinations: 
Maracaibo  and  Port  of  Spain  and  Delagoa 
Bay.  Commonplace  commodities  acquired 
a  romantic  aspect  when  embarked  for 
harbors  facing  the  Caribbean  of  the  bucca- 
neers, for  open  roadsteads  under  the  spell 
of  Andean  peaks;  harness  for  equatorial 
Africa;  typewriters  consigned  to  Chinese 
trailers  in  Java  and  Penang;  patent,  medi- 
cines for  mule-back  transport,  into  Bolivia; 


suspenders  destined  for  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon. 

His  work  took  him  to  railroad  piers 
across  the  river,  where  he  watched  myste- 
rious steel-strapped  cases  swing  from  flat 
cars  to  the  clumsy,  buoyant  lighters;  he 
learned  to  understand  the  queer  symbols 
stenciled  on  their  sides,  to  recognize  the 
marks  of  big  importers  dotting  a  world 
suddenly  made  real  and  yet  more  interest- 
ing. He  grew  familiar  with  the  long  ware- 
houses on  the  Brooklyn  docks,  with  their 
heady  smells  of  tar  and  sugar  and  fruit  and 
wool  and  lumber;  he  saw  into  holds  where 
lasears  stowed  freights;  he  grew  familiar 
with  the  offices  where  consuls  issued  docu- 
ments in  strange  tongues,  where  foreign 
bankers  dealt  in  drafts  and  bills  on  cities 
hidden  under  the  bulge  of  the  blue  sea. 

At  first  it  merely  interested  him,  and 
bewildered.  There  was  so  little  that  he 
recognized,  so  much  that  seemed  deliber- 
ately baffling.  Even  with  Ann  Whittaker's 
evening  lessons  he  gained  his  understand- 
ing slowly.  He  saw  her  often,  in  the  drab 
boarding  house  where  she  lived  or  in  the 
parks  when  the  night  was  kind;  and  his 
faith  in  her  steadily  strengthened. 

"It's  fascinating,"  he  told  her  after  a 
month  of  it,  "but  I  don't  see  any  opening 
for  us.  We  don't  handle  money  to  amount 
to  anything.  Of  course  there's  all  the 
chance  on  earth  for  little  graft— we  could 
pad  bills  without  a  bit  of  risk.  The  shippers 
don't  know  what  they  ought  to  pay  for 
insurance  or  fees.  But  that's  Drew's  end 
of  it." 

"Yes,  and  he's  wise  enough  to  know 
better.  He  could  get  away  with  it  for  a 
while,  but  some  other  forwarder  would 
come  along  and  underbid  him  sooner  or 
later.  1  should  think  you'd  learn  that  next 
to  being  a  fool  the  surest  way  to  lose  is  to  be 
a  piker.  Or  haven't  you  tried  that  often 
enough?" 

She  had  a  way  of  throwing  his  past  folly 
at  him  just  when  he  imagined  she  had 
begun  to  forget  it.  Always  the  reminder 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  his  faith  in  her 
straighter  vision. 

"The  whole  business  is  a  piker's  trade," 
he  objected.  "  Drew  picks  up  his  profits  in 
five  and  ten  dollar  lumps.  He  only  deals 
with  little  concerns.  The  big  shippers 
handle  their  own  freight." 

"That's  Drew's  trouble.  He's  a  small- 
job  man  by  instinct.  But  I  know  I'm  right 
about  the  business.  It's  just  what  we 
need." 

"I  don't  see  why  you're  so  sure.  It 
looks  " 

"We're  standing  in  between  people 
who're  ten  thousand  miles  apart.  That's 
the  big  asset.  It  would  take  months  to  find 
out  a  good  play.  It's  up  to  you  to  see  the 
way  of  working  it.  That's  why  I've  waited 
for  you.  Don't  be  too  much  in  a  hurry. 
You  don't  see  half  of  it  yet." 

He  waited  patiently  enough.  The  work 
entertained  him  more  than  any  he  had  ever  > 
done.  And  there  was  fun,  too,  in  playing 
his  part.  Poverty  in  itself  would  have  been 
hard  to  endure;  poverty  adopted  as  a 
disguise  was  a  sort  of  game.  Up  at  the 
boarding  house  they  clearly  took  him  for 
what  he  seemed,  with  his  resoled  shoes,  his 
one  suit,  his  alarm-clock  punctuality.  Drew 
himself  observed  his  thrift  and  compli- 
mented him  on  it. 

"You've  got  the  right  idee,"  he  declared, 
finding  Fraser  eating  a  lunch  of  an  apple 
and  soda  crackers  in  the  outer  office. 
"That's  how  I  made  my  start — squeezin' 
the  pennies.  Savin'  any  money?" 

"Why?  Think  you  .can  cut  my  pay?" 
Frazer  grinned  impudently,  sure  of  his 
ground.  The  answer  plainly  delighted 
Drew. 

"Sharp  too.  Got  Yankee  blood  in  you, 
I  guess.  Don't  need  to  tell  me  now.  I 
know  you  got  a  bank  account  started." 

Fraser  hadn't  then,  but  he  took  the  hint 
and  deposited  the  remnant  of  the  money 
Ann  Whittaker  had  advanced  that  after- 
noon. Thereafter  he  made  a  point  of  put- 
ting away  something  out  of  every  week's 
pay.  It  helped  him  to  feel  at  home  in  his 
part. 

Ann  nodded  approval  when  he  showed 
her  the  book. 

"You're  learning.  Better  ask  Mr.  Drew 
if  you  can  leave  the*  pass  book  in  the  safe. 
He'll  like  you  better  if  he  thinks  you're 
thrifty." 

Drew  clearly  did.  He  bitterly  contested 
the  point  when  Fraser  demanded  a  three- 
dollar  raise  after  his  third  month,  but  he 
yielded.  Ann  Whittaker  interpreted  this 
as  a  token  of  extreme  regard,  and  Fraser 

(Continued  on  Page  133) 
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Among;  the  Christmas  Gifts 


For  the  grown-ups  or  the  nearly  grown-ups,  a  Kodak  for  pictures 
of  the  post  card  size,  31  x  Si  inches.  It  is  familiarly  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  enthusiasts  as  the  "3^".  It  makes  the  largest 
picture  available  in  "  pocket  photography  ".  The  3A  will  really  go 
into  the  side  pocket  of  almost  any  coat.  Frankly,  however,  it  is-more 
conveniently  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket — or  slung  over  the  shoul- 
der in  a  case.  Excise  war  tax  and  all,  the  Junior  model,  with  a  fine 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  sells  at  $24.64 — and  with  the  Kodak  Anasf  ig- 
mat/.7.7  lens,  at  $30.62.  There  are  other  more  expensive  models — 
all  have. the  Kodak  simplicity— and  they  all  make  good  pictures. 


A  gift  for  the  one  who  already  has  a  larger  Kodak — the  Vest  Pocket. 
You  don't  carry  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak — you  wear  it,  like  a  watch.  It  is 
always  ready  to  picture  the  unexpected  and  the  unusual.  The  price,  includ- 
ing the  excise  war  tax,  is  $9.49. 


For  the  boy  or  girl  in  high  school — the  No.  1  Kodak  Junior. 
There's  always  room  for  it  in  the  pocket,  and  the  Kodak  story  of 
the  school  days  is  one  that  not  only  gives  fun  in  the  making  but  in 
its  album  form  becomes  a  permanent  delight  to  the  whole  family. 
The  price  of  the  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Junior  is  $16.67,  includ- 
ing the  excise  war  tax. 


For  the  little  folks — a  No.  0  Brownie.  These  little  cameras  have  good 
lenses  and  shutters  and  finders,  and  use  the  same  film  and  make  the  same  size 
pictures  as  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak.  You  will  be  astonished  by  the  good 
work  they  do;  you  will  be  even  more  astonished  at  the  intelligent  way  in  which 
a  youngster  of  seven  or  eight  will  go  about  picture-making  with  a  No.  0 
Brownie.    The  price,  including  war  tax,  is  $2.86. 


This  page  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  Kodak  and  Brownie  line — there  are  Brownies  for  pictures  of  every 
size  that  Kodaks  make,  and  there  are  Kodaks  with  high  speed  shutters  and  rapid  lenses — there  are  folding 
Brownies  as  well  as  box  Brownies — but  they  all  have  one  common  characteristic — they  make  good  pictures. 
And  all  Kodaks  (except  Stereo  and  Panoram)  and  all  folding  Brownies  have  something  else  in  common- - 
they  are  Autographic,  and  when  used  with  Autographic  film  provide  for  the  instant  titling  of  every  negative 
at  the  time  it  is  made.    And  the  Autographic  costs  no  more  than  other  film. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Down  all  the  walks  of  life 
Phoenix  Hosiery  spreads  a 
stout  and  unending  carpet 
for  the  tramp  of  strenuous 
feet.  A  finer  and  a  more 
economical  fabric  the  world 
has  probably  never  traveled 
on.  It  is  this  dapper  sturdy 
ness  that  has  made  it  the 
best  selling  line  of  hosiery 
that  the  builders  of  trade 
have  ever  known. 

PHOENIX 

HOSIERY 
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believed  her.  He  saved  five  dollars  of  the 
fifteen  religiously,  and  he  saw  that  Drew 
knew  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  made  no  progress  toward 
inspiration.  The  office  handled  almost  no 
money.  Only  small  checks  came  in,  cover- 
ing Drew's  advances  and  fees,  and  these 
I  offered  no  chance  for  illegitimate  profit  on 
'Fraser's  part.   Drew  did  his  own  banking. 

"It's  no  good,"  he  declared  after  a  long 
talk  with  Ann  Whittaker.  "We're  playing 
a  dead  card.  Let's  shift." 

"  Not  yet.  I  know  there's  something  big 
here.  And  I'm  counting  on  you  to  find  it 
sometime.  There's  no  hurry.  That's  an- 
other thing  we  can't  afford  in  our  business. 
A  crook  in  a  hurry  is  a  poor  crook,  father 
always  said." 

He  felt  the  truth  of  this.  But  he  clung  to 
his  position  as  to  the  promise  of  big  profit 
in  their  present  employment.  He  had  his 
first  enlightenment  one  bitter  January 
morning  when  Drew,  wheezing  with  a  hard 
cold,  dispatched  him  on  an  errand  hitherto 
withheld. 

"Go  up  to  the  Maritime  Bank  and  fill 
out  that  Holden  draft  on  Guayaquil  for 
this  amount,"  he  rasped.  "I  ain't  goin'  out 
till  I  hev  to.  And  it's  time  you  learnt 
somethin'  about  the  bankin'  end." 

Fraser  took  the  slip  and  departed.  At 
the  bank  he  interviewed  a  draft  clerk,  who 
produced  the  bill  in  question — a  sight  draft 
on  an  Ecuador  importer,  with  the  amount 
left  blank. 

"Why  didn't  they  fill  it  out  themselves?" 
said  Fraser  as  the  clerk  checked  his  addi- 
tion and  wrote  in  the  amount. 

The  man  grinned  at  his  ignorance. 

"How'd  they  know  what  you  robbers 
were  going  to  charge  for  freight  and  fees 
and  insurance?"  he  demanded.  "Kind  of 
new  at  this  game,  aren't  you?" 

Fraser  nodded,  and  the  other  took  time 
to  enlighten  him. 

"The  consignee  pays  all  charges,  you 
know,  nine  times  outa  ten.  But  the  insur- 
ance and  freight  and  fees  got  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  So  they  make  out  the  draft  in 
blank  and  fill  it  in  when  you  fellows  make 
up  your  minds  how  much  to  sting  'em." 

"I  see.  And  then  what  happens?" 

"Gee,  you  are  new,  ain't  yuh?  Well, 
when  you  get  the  B  L — bill  o'  lading,  y' 
I  know — you  bring  it  to  us  an'  we  pin  it  to 
the  draft  and  mail  it  to  our  Guay'quil 
correspondent.  They  hold  it  till  the  con- 
signee comes  in  an'  settles.  Then  they  give 
h  im  the  B  L  an'  he  can  get  the  goods.  See  ? ' ' 

"I  see.  And  the  bank  down  there 
sends  you  the  money  and  you  pay  the 
shipper  " 

The  clerk  winked.  "Not!  It  costs 
money  to  ship  gold.  The  bank  down  there 
puts  the  amount  to  our  credit  and  we  sell 
drafts  against  it  to  people  that  have  got 
jbills  to  pay  down  there.  Course  there  may 
'be  a  difference,  one  way  or  the  other,  an' 
that  means  gold  shipments.  But  it  gen- 
erally cancels  out  pretty  well." 

"Where's  your  profit,  then?"  Fraser 
,  was  interested  in  earnest  now. 

"You  leave  that  to  us.  Mighty  few 
bankers  die  in  the  poorhouse  for  neglectin' 
i  profits." 

The  clerk  sniggered.  "We  charge  at  both 
bnds.  Shipper  has  to  pay  us  for  getting 
[his  cash  of  course.  And  same  when  some- 
body wants  a  draft.  Then  there's  the  vari- 
ation in  exchange  too.  Suppose  there's 
[:>nly  ten  dollars  to  our  credit — I  mean  to 
l:he  whole  country's  credit,  not  the  bank's — 
liown  there  at  Guay'quil,  an'  somebody's 
[iot  to  pay  a  bill  of  a  hundred  down  there. 
I  Supply  an'  demand  works — price  goes  up. 
I  Balance  of  trade,  y'  understand." 

"I  guess  I  get  it."  Fraser's  mind  worked 
r,  it  the  problem.  "  Then,  sometimes,  a  draft 
I  ike  this  is  worth  more  than  its  face  " 

"Sure!  That's  our  velvet,  but  don't  say 
j  [  told  you.  We  get  a  draft  for  five  hundred 
Hollars.  That's  all  the  shipper  wants.  If 
|,ve  can  sell  it  for  five  ten,  that's  our  affair." 

"But  suppose  you  can't — suppose  it's 
,he  other  way?" 

"All  the  worse  for  the  lad  at  the  other 
jind.  He's  got  to  pay  the  five  hundred 
lolus  whatever  it  costs  to  clear  the  payment 
^hrough.  The  shipper  gets  his  money 
•iither  way." 

j  Fraser  carried  away  the  stirring  embryo 
•A  an  idea.  There  must  be  a  substantial 

>rofit  in  this  end  of  the  business  which 
Drew  wasn't  getting  because  the  bank 
handled  the  drafts.    Suppose,  instead  of 

•ending  the  draft  to  the  bank,  the  shipper 
l:ould  be  induced  to  send  it  to  the  forward- 
ers. Tben  they  could  sell  it  to  whatever 

>ank  would  pay  best. 


He  thought  it  over  that  afternoon  and 
spoke  to  Ann  about  it  in  the  evening.  She 
laughed. 

"Yes.  But  what  good  would  that  do  ] 
you  and  me?   Drew'd  get  the  profits." 

"That's  so.    But  it'd  help  one  way — 
we'd  be  handling  some  real  money.  That  \ 
draft  to-day  was  for  eight  thousand  odd.  ' 
Our  end  of  it  comes  to  something  like 
twenty-five!" 

"Something  in  that.  But  still  we'd  have 
Drew  in  the  way  of  any  play  we  might  want 
to  make." 

"I  wonder  if  he'd  sell  out.  He's  getting 
along — and  he  looked  mighty  sick  to-day. 
He's  been  whining  about  going  South  too. 
We  could  make  a  quick  play  somewhere 
else  " 

"No.  That's  where  you'd  go  wrong 
again.  But  your  idea's  all  right  except  for 
that.  He  might  sell.  Let  me  work  it." 

"Where's  the  money  coming  from?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,  too.    D'you  think 
I've  been  living  this  way  for  six  years  with-  j 
out  saving  anything?   And  I  had  a  bit  to  j 
start  with.  Father  wasn't  broke  when  he  1 
died." 

He  stared.  "You  mean  you've  got  real 
money  put  away?" 

"Of  course  I  have.  You  need  capital  in 
this  business  the  same  as  any  other." 

"You're  a  wonder!  Living  this  way, 
when  you  could  cut  loose  and  take  it  easy." 

"For  how  long?   Two  or  three  years, 
maybe.    And  then  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again!  Not  for  me.  Wben  I  quit  I'm  going  j 
to  quit  for  keeps." 

The  intensity  of  her  purpose  strength- 
ened his  growing  awe  of  her.  She  had  i 
looked  so  far  ahead  that  she  had  saved — he 
did  not  try  to  guess  the  amount,  but  it 
must  be  respectable  if  she  hoped  to  buy  out 
Drew.  Again  he  congratulated  himself  on  I 
the  luck  that  had  put  him  in  her  care.  Lou 
Whitcomb's  daughter!  Her  father  would 
be  proud  of  her,  all  right. 

She  justified  his  faith  by  her  dealings 
with  Drew.  Yankee  though  he  was,  she  out- 
generaled him.  He  could  retire  with  a  half 
interest  in  the  profits  and  eight  thousand 
in  cash  or  he  could  find  somebody  else  to 
help  him  while  she  and  Fraser  went  into 
competition  with  the  eight  thousand  for 
capital.  It  took  two  weeks  to  convince 
him,  but  he  was  beaten  from  the  first. 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  he  mourned, 
half  jesting.  "  If  I  ever  go  in  business  again 
you  don't  catch  me  hiring  anybody't  saves 
the  way  you  two  do.  It  ain't  safe." 

He  departed  presently  for  some  Florida 
resort.  The  sign  on  the  door  was  changed 
by  the  addition  of  Thompson  &  Whittaker 
to  the  original  style;  letterheads  and  forms 
were  surcharged  in  red  with  the  new  head- 
ing. And  Fraser  Thompson,  in  a  new  suit, 
made  a  hasty  trip  to  interview  the  inland 
shippers  on  the  firm's  books. 

"You've  been  losing  money  on  every 
draft  you've  sent  through  your  banks,"  was 
the  text  of  his  story.  "They're  charging 
you  a  commission,  aren't  they?  Well,  let 
us  handle  them  after  this,  and  we'll  guar- 
antee you  the  face  or  better,  net.  There's 
no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  take  the  profit 
when  the  exchange  is  in  your  favor  instead 
of  giving  it  to  a  bank." 

He  came  back  smiling.  It  had  worked 
beautifully.  The  shippers  were  properly 
indignant  at  what  seemed  unfair  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  of  their  bankers,  duly  | 
grateful  to  the  upright  young  man  who  had 
opened  their  eyes  without  seeking  to  keep 
the  profits  for  himself. 

"We'll  be  handling  real  money  now,"  he  I 
told  Ann  Whittaker.  "All  we've  got  to  do 
is  to  spot  a  way  of  lifting  enough  at  one 
throw  to  make  it  worth  while.  And  I  guess 
you  can  trust  me  to  do  that,  eh?" 

She  nodded.  "Anyway  we  oughtn't  to 
lose,"  she  said.  "We  got  the  business 
pretty  cheap." 

He  snapped  his  fingers.  "  Pocket  money ! 
When  we  clean  up  on  this  play,  Ann,  it 
ought  to  run  into  six  figures." 

She  looked  interested.  "  I  don't  see  that, 
so  far.  We  can't  pad  the  drafts  or  the  con- 
signee would  refuse  to  pay.  We  can't  hold 
out  the  proceeds,  when  the  drafts  are 
honored,  more  than  a  little  while,  or  the 
shipper'll  want  to  know  " 

"You  wait.  I'll  fix  it  somehow.  This  is 
going  to  be  good.  I  feel  it  coming." 

The  effect  of  the  innovation  was  to  in- 
crease their  work  so  appreciably  that  they 
had  to  hire  others— a  bookkeeper  and  clerk 
for  the  office  and  a  young  fellow  to  do  some 
of  Fraser's  work.  Ann  Whittaker  managed 
the  office  and  correspondence,  and  Fraser, 
working  harder  than  he  would  have  be- 
lieved he  could,  did  the  rest.  I 


of  your  feet! 

Dancing  puts  a  very  severe  strain  on  one's  feet.  Try 
standing  on  your  toes  for  a  minute  and  notice  how  tired 
your  feet  become. 

During  an  evening's  dance,  the  feet  must  stand  this  strain 
hundreds  of  times. 

If  pains  develop  in  the  toes,  arches,  ankle,  calf,  knee, 
thigh,  hip  or  back,  look  to  your  feet  for  the  trouble. 
There  is  probably  a  distortion  of  one  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  arch  in  the 'ball  of  your  foot.  "Morton's  toe" 
often  results  from  dancing.  The  distorted  arch  can  be 
restored  to  normal,  and  more  serious  trouble  averted, 
by  wearing  Wizard  Adjustable  Lightfoot  Arch  Builders. 

Beneath  these  ■  all-leather  Arch  Builders  and  Callous 
Relievers  are  overlapping  pockets,  so  located  that  inserts 
of  any  desired  thickness  can  be  placed  in  exactly  the 
right  spot  to  support  the  dislocated  bones  in  normal 
position.  Adjustments  are  simply  made  by  shifting  inserts 
or  changing  their  thickness. 

Being  all  leather,  Wizard  Lightfoot  Adjustable  Arch  Builders  and 
Callous  Relievers  are  light,  flexible  and  are  worn  without  one  being 
conscious  of  them. 

Wizard  Lightfoot  Arch  Builders  and  Callous  Relievers  are  sold  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere.  Usually  where  they  are  sold  there  is 
an  expert  who  has  made  a  study  of  fitting  them.  If  there  is  no  such 
dealer  near  you,  write  the  Wizard  Lightfoot  Appliance  Company, 
1719  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  950  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New 
York  City.  European  Headquarters: — Central  Chambers,  South  Castle 
Street,  Liverpool,  England.  Ask  for  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot" — a 
simple  treatise  on  foot  troubles.   No  charge. 
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Town  6?  Country 
Sheep-Lined  Coats 

For  the  man  who  desires  the 
advantages  of  a  fur4ined  coat. 

This  coat  combines  good  style,  long 
service  and  absolute  protection  from 
the  coldest  weather  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  Universal  Garment  for  Out  o  Doors 


AT  ALL  GOOD 
CLOTH  INC  STORES 


WRITE  FOR  STYLE 
BOOKLET  S-54 


GU1TERMAN  BROS. 

SAINT  PAUL,  U.S.A. 

Originators  and  manufacturers  of  wind-proof  and  cold -resisting  clothing. 


Eil  H 


■  ■■■€. 


But  except  for  a  slowly  growing  volume 
of  business,  their  revenues  did  not  increase, 
and  the  added  expense  cut  into  profits. 
Even  Ann  grew  restless  as  the  days  passed 
in  a  blur  of  frantic  labor  and  no  sign  of  any 
big  opportunity  rewarded  them. 

"We've  got  to  get  some  bigger  accounts, 
that's  all,"  said  Fraser  finally.  "These 
fellows  aren't  ever  going  to  ship  in  big 
enough  quantities  to  make  it  pay  us  to  grab 
a  few  drafts  and  quit.  I'm  going  after  some 
of  the  real  ones,  Ann." 

He  managed  to  arrange  his  work  so  that 
he  could  leave  for  a  day  or  two  together. 
He  could  get  as  far  west  as  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  in  a  night's  journey,  spend  the 
day  in  soliciting  new  business  and  be  back 
at  work  the  second  morning.  But  it  was 
slow  work,  even  with  his  new  proposition 
to  offer  as  bait. 

"I've  got  to  find  something  better,"  he 
admitted.  "This  isn't  getting  us  any- 
where." 

"It  can't  be  too  soon  for  me,"  said  the 
girl. 

Her  tone  struck  him  through  his  inat- 
tention, weary,  with  none  of  her  old  resolu- 
tion. He  glanced  at  her.  She  was  thinner, 
he  thought,  and  strangely  less  aggressive  in 
her  self-certainty.  He  saw  an  unfamiliar 
droop  of  eye  and  lip  and  neck. 

"I'll  hit  it  yet,  Ann.  Don't  quit — you 
were  right.  There's  something  big  in  this 
game.  I'll  find  it." 

"Maybe."  She  shrugged.  "I  guess  I 
counted  too  much  on  that  imagination  of 
yours.  There  isn't  anything  here  except 
honest  money." 

"Honest  money!"  He  laughed.  "You 
wait!" 

It  came  to  him  afterward  that  they  had 
exchanged  positions.  He  was  stronger  now, 
wiser,  more  determined.  And  he  fancied 
that  Ann  Whittaker  thought  so  too. 

IV 

THE  great  idea  came  unheralded.  He 
sat  staring  out  at  the  traffic,  stunned  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  thing.  At  first  it 
seemed  impossible— it  couldn't  be  as  easy 
as  that.  He'd  put  it  up  to  Ann.  If  there 
was  a  hole  in  it  she'd  see  it.  Trust  her  for 
that. 

She  looked  up  as  he  came  into  her  tiny 
private  office.  It  was  time  they  cleaned  up 
and  quit,  he  told  himself.  She  couldn't 
stand  this  much  longer. 

"Ann,  I  think  I've  got  it." 

He  had  a  trick  of  lowering  his  voice  for 
emphasis,  learned  in  his  adventures  on  the 
amateur  stage.  He  saw  her  straighten,  saw 
her  eyes  freeze  in  the  old  queer  way  he 
remembered. 

"You  know  that  most  of  our  drafts  have 
been  turned  over  for  collection.  The  bank 
pays  when  it  gets  advices  from  its  foreign 
correspondent  that  the  drawee  has  settled. 
That  keeps  us  from  padding  the  figures  any. 
But  now  and  then  we've  been  able  to  sell 
one  for  cash.  I  always  supposed  that  it  was 
because  the  buyer  wanted  it  extra  bad,  but 
it  just  came  to  me  that  I  was  wrong. 
They'll  cash  a  draft  when  the  firm  that 
signs  it  is  known  to  be  good  for  the  amount ! 
Do  you  see?" 

"I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  it. 
It's  the  drawee  who  matters.  If  he  can't 
or  won't  pay,  the  draft's  no  good." 

She  drooped  again.  He  chuckled. 

"  Guess  again.  I've  been  a  nut  not  to  see 
it  long  ago.  It  doesn't  matter  who  the 
drawee  is,  so  long  as  the  drawer  is  good  for 
the  amount.  If  the  draft  isn't  paid  the 
buyer  can  collect  from  the  maker.  If  we 
drew  a  check  on  a  bank  where  we  didn't 
have  funds  enough  to  meet  it  and  cashed  it 
at  our  own  bank,  what  would  happen  ?  When 
it  came  back  unpaid  our  bank  would  collect 
from  us,  wouldn't  it?  It's  the  same  way 
with  these  drafts." 

"Well?"  She  was  still  listless. 

"Well,  that's  the  beginning.  What  we've 
got  to  do  is  to  get  business  from  firms  who 
rate  AAA1.  It  doesn't  matter  so  much 
whether  they're  big  shippers  or  not,  so  long 
as  their  credit  is  above  suspicion.  And  we 
can  get  it.by  this  same  bait  I've  been  hold- 
ing out— cash  on  the  spot  for  their  drafts, 
at  the  full  exchange  rate.  I  know  I  can  get 
it.  I've  got  three  or  four  so  far." 

"Yes.  But  what  of  it?  There's  nothing 
in  it,  even  so.  Either  they  fill  out  the  drafts 
themselves  or  they  attach  invoices  and  bills 
of  lading  whioh  show  the  value  of  the  ship- 
ment. If  the  amount's  left  open  we  still 
haven't  a  chance  to  raise  them  much." 

He  chuckled.  "There's  where  the  big 
idea  comes  in.  We  don't  attach  the  bills  of 
lading  at  all.  We  fill  out  their  drafts  for  as 
much  as  we  like.  We  leave  the  rest  of  the 


documents  right  here  in  the  shop.  I  go  out 
and  sell  the  paper  for  what  I  can  get.  Just 
as  if  they  were  drawing  against  matured 
obligations  abroad,  you  know.  The  buyer 
isn't  taking  any  risk.  He  knows  the  firm's 
good  for  the  face  of  the  draft.  That's  all  he 
cares  about." 

He  saw  the  old  sharpness  in  her  face  now. 

"You're  right!  You've  hit  it.  I  always 
knew  you  would.  When  can  we  "  ' 

"  No  hurry,  Ann.  A  crook  in  a  hurry  is  a 
cheap  crook,  you  told  me.  We're  going  to 
do  this  right.  We're  going  to  line  up  a 
squad  of  big  firms  first  of  all.  Then  we're 
going  to  nurse  'em  along  till  we've  got 
drafts  from  all  or  most  of  'em  on  the  same 
day.  Then  the  big  killing  and  the  get-away 
and  the  live-happy-ever-after  line— Mo- 
rocco or  Honduras,  where  they  don't  know 
what  extradition  means." 

She  smiled  thinly.  "All  right.  But 
don't  be  any  slower  about  it  than  you  must. 
I  don't  know  how  much  more  of  this  I'm 
good  for." 

An  unexpected  tenderness  softened  his 
exultant  mood. 

"Don't  you  weaken,  Ann.  It's  going  to 
be  worth  working  for  this  time.  You've 
been  a  wonder  all  the  way  through.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  " 

He  stopped,  realizing.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Ann  Whittaker  he'd  have  tried  to 
plunder  some  traveler's  baggage,  risked 
going  back  to  the  pen  within  twelve  hours 
of  his  release !  He'd  never  have  learned  the 
first  principles  of  the  big  game.  He  owed 
her  pretty  nearly  everything. 

"I'll  square  it  with  you  somehow,"  he 
finished.  "You — you've  been  great,  Ann. 
When  I  think  what  a  wild  idiot  I  was  when 
you  took  hold  of  me  " 

"You  can  get  the  Century,  if  you  jump," 
she  interrupted.  "Better  try  Cleveland 
first.  Take  two  days,  or  three  if  it  looks 
good.  We'll  keep  things  going  while  you're 
gone.  You  can  deliver  the  rest  of  that 
speech  when  there's  nothing  better  to  do." 

He  went  out,  laughing.  The  same  old 
Ann — not  a  scrap  of  sentiment  in  her!  A 
business  woman,  first  and  last  and  in  be- 
tween. He  sobered  a  little.  Lucky  for 
Tom  Fraser  that  she  was.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  


THE  eight  slips  of  paper  spread  on  Tom 
Fraser's  desk  put  a  queer  stuttering  skip 
into  his  pulses  as  he  surveyed  them. 

Eight  drafts,  each  signed  by  a  firm  worth 
better  than  a  million,  according  to  the  com- 
mercial agencies.  Each  one  of  them  drawn 
against  a  big  commercial  point — three 
against  London,  two  on  Paris,  one  each  on 
Barcelona,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio.  And  the 
amount  in  every  case  left  blank  so  that 
Drew,  Thompson  &  Whittaker  might  fill  it 
out  to  cover  insurance  and  freight  as  well 
as  the  face  of  the  invoices ! 

He  felt  entitled  to  a  little  delay,  to  savor 
the  triumph  in  advance.  He'd  worked 
hard  enough  to  rest  a  minute  or  two  and 
let  his  imagination  run  ahead  to  the  years 
of  easy  leisure  before  him.  Worked?  The 
word  didn't  express  it.  He'd  slaved, 
schemed,  sweated,  waited — why,  if  it  came 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  he'd  have 
just  about  earned  it! 

Funny  how  the  easy  money  made  you 
work,  very  much  as  you  had  to  work  for 
your  wages.  He  let  his  thought  run  over 
the  list  of  his  competitors.  Not  one  of  them 
had  ever  put  in  six  such  months  as  lay 
behind  him.  Even  old  Drew,  for  all  his 
industry,  hadn't  ever  held  his  long  Yankee 
nose  to  the  grindstone  like  that.  He 
grinned  at  the  thought  of  the  shrewd  sly 
old  man,  pottering  away  at  roque  in  some 
low-priced  winter  resort,  thinking  he'd 
driven  a  good  bargain.  Drew— why,  this 
would  break  him  of  course.  He  was  still 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  the  firm  would 
be  blown  up  like  a  paper  bag,  and  burst, 
when  those  drafts  came  back.  They'd 
take  Drew's  private  property  away  froi 
him. 

Somehow  the  thought  took  the  edge  froi 
his  pleasure.  He  hadn't  considered  that 
side  of  it  at  all.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  buy  Drew  out  entirely  or  organize  the 
firm  as  a  corporation.  It  seemed  a  pity 
that  the  old  fellow  should  lose  all  he'd  made 
in  a  lifetime  of  hard  honest  labor.  Of 
course  the  real  victims,  the  firms  whose 
drafts  would  come  back  on  their  hands, 
could  afford  it  easily  enough.  He  had  no 
compassion  for  them.  But  Drew— he  could 
see  the  sly  old  fellow  now,  humped  over 
this  very  desk,  whimsically  regretting  hav- 
ing hired  Yankees! 

(Concluded  on  Page  137) 
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In  System 

for  December 

What  is  behind  good  selling? 

Getting  ready  for  a  buyer's  market  I 
Overhauling  the  sales  department : 
And  what  else  ?  That's  what  George 
Ed.  Smith,  president  of  the  Royal 
Typewriter  Co.,  writes  about  in 
System  for  December.  There's 
something  for  the  smallest  depart- 
ment in  the  business  to  do.  And  he 
tells  how  his  business  does  it. 

Conferences  that  get 
somewhere 

You  know  the  other  kind;  you've 
been  in  them.  Here  are  some  ideas 
that  several  businesses  are  using  to 
keep  their  conferences  on  the  track. 
Photographs  of  five  business  meet- 
ings that  move  at  fair  speed,  with- 
out Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

Reducing  need  for  credit 

Not  more  credit  to  do  business  on, 
but  less  credit  business,  is  the  need 
of  manufacturer,wholesaler,  dealer, 
according  to  Geo.  N.  Peek,  pres- 
ident, Moline  Plow  Co.  In  De- 
cember System  he  applies  the 
war-taught  lesson  of  straight-line 
methods  to  present-day  financing. 

What  does  the  noon-hour 

cost  you  ? 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  found  an  unex- 
pected growth  in  company  morale 
a^ter  their  cafeteria  was  started.  In 
December  System  the  president 
gives  interesting  facts  and  figures. 

"Men  I  like  to  work  for' 

You'd  like  to  see  yourself  as  your 
employees  see  you;  they  won't  tell 
you  always  about  the  little  things 
that  may  or  may  not  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  respect.  In  System  a 
thoughtful  secretary  tells  frankly  of 
her  experiences  with  employers. 

Why  they  cut  their  sales  force 

Phoenix  Mutual,of  Hartford, found 
the  way  to  more  sales  was  through 
fewer  salesmen.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment at  first,  but  in  System  for 
December,  Winslow  Russell,  vice- 
president,  tells  how  well  the  plan 
has  paid  and  why. 

Cheaper  distribution 

in  St.  Paul 

Postmaster  Raths  suggested  it;  us- 
ing the  mail  for  retailers'  deliveries. 
So  well  did  it  work,  9Cr?c  of  pack- 
ages formerly  delivered  are  now 
mailed  at  one-half  the  expense,  5c,c 
of  the  complaints.  System  sent  a 
representative  to  test  the  speed  of 
the  new  service.  His  report  is  in 
the  December  issue. 


Men  who  look  beyond 
their  own  business 

X/'OU  remember  the  man  who  was  so 
A  close  to  the  trees  he  couldn't  see  the 
forest.  Some  men  are  like  that  in  business. 

But  many  look  beyond  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  see  what  others  are  doing.  They 
find  and  use  the  ideas  and  plans  which 
make  other  businesses  pay. 

SYSTEM  is  their  magazine.  They  contrib- 
ute to  it;  they  read  it. 

Get  System  for  December.  Read  "Why 
we  cannot  have  a  panic,"  by  Governor 
Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Read  "What  is  behind  good  selling,"  by 
George  Ed.  Smith,  president  Royal  Type- 
writer Co.  At  news-stands;  25  cents. 


^The  Magazine  of  Business 
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Years  ago  they  killed  by 
dripping  water 


The  constant  repetition  of 
slight  shocks  exhausts 
the  nervous  system 

AMONG  the  most  dreaded 
ZJk    punishments  of  the  Mid- 
^  ^  die  Ages  was  the  famous 
water  torture. 

The  victim  was  placed  in  a  stone 
chair  and  the  spigot  of  a  water  cask 
suspended  above  him  was  opened 
slightly,  so  that  every  second  or 
two  a  drop  of  water  escaped  and 
fell  upon  his  head. 

For  the  first  few  moments  the 
victim  scarcely  felt  the  gentle 
shocks.  But  their  constant  repe- 
tition soon  broke  down  all  resist- 
ance. It  took  only  a  few  hours  of  this  carefully 
calculated  punishment  to  reduce  the  strongest  man 
to  utter  nervous  exhaustion. 

In  employing  this  water  torture,  the  medieval  mind 
displayed  surprising  knowledge  of  a  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  nervous  system:  the  constant  repetition 
of  slight  shocks  will  exhaust  it. 

Over  three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Ages — yet  today  many  Ameri- 
cans are  inflicting  upon  themselves  a  punishment 
which  is  the  same  in  principle. 

Like  the  continued  shocks  of  the  dripping  water 
in  the  sombre  torture  chamber,  the  constant  shocks 
that  come  from  pounding  old-fashioned  leather  heels 
or  "dead"  rubber  heels  on  hard  streets,  sidewalks 


The  Water  Chair  —  a  form  of  torture 
of  the  Middle  Ages 


and  floors  wear  you  out. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  average  ac- 
tivity, you  take  8,000  steps  a  day 
—suffer  8,000  shocks  to  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Though  each  shock  is 
small  in  itself,  its  constant  repe- 
tition is  a  severe  drain  upon  your 
energy — one  of  the  serious  causes 
of  fatigue. 

Remove  this  cause  of  fatigue 

Stop  this  useless  expenditure  of 
energy.  Eliminate  the  constant 
jolts  and  jars  of  pounding  hard 
heels  on  harder  pavements.  O'Sul- 
livan's  Heels  absorb  the  shocks 
that  tire  you  out. 


To  secure  the  resiliency,  the 
springiness  of  O'Sullivan's  Heels,  the  highest  grades 
of  rubber  are  blended  by  special  formula.  With  this 
blend  of  live,  springy  rubber  are  compounded  the  best 
toughening  agents  known.  The  compound  is  then 
"cured"  or  baked  under  high  pressure. 

The  same  process  that  makes 
O'Sullivan's  Heels  resilient  gives 
them  their  great  durability. 
O'Sullivan's  Heels  outlast  three 
pairs  of  leather  heels — they  often 
outlast  two  pairs  of  ordinary  rubber 
heels. 

Stop  pounding  away  your  energy. 
Go  to  your  shoe  repairer  today  and 
have  O'Sullivan's  Heels  put  on  your 
shoes. 


(J Sullivan's  Heels 

Absorb  the  shocks  that  tire  you  out 


With  every  step  on  hard  heels  you 
are  pounding  away  your  energy 
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(Concluded  from  Page  134) 

Well,  it  couldn't  be  helped.  After  they'd 
cleaned  up  they  could  manage  to  send  Drew 
something.  He'd  have  to  go  through  bank- 
ruptcy anyway.  Once  he  was  discharged 
anything  he  got  would  belong  to  him.  That 
would  be  the  best  way.  They  could  get 
word  to  him  not  to  worry. 

He  drew  a  pad  toward  him  and  began  to 
calculate.  The  three  London  drafts  were 
all  against  big  houses.  He  could  make 
them  almost  any  size  he  chose  without 
rousing  suspicion.  And  sterling  exchange 
was  active  too — plenty  of  ready  buyers  for 
paper  like  that.  Suppose  he  made  them  for 
two  fifteens  and  a  twenty — odd  figures,  of 
course — pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  Fifty 
thousand  on  London;  not  enough.  He 
couldn't  risk  such  heavy  drafts  on  any 
other  point.  Suppose  he  took  a  bigger 
chance — say  seventy-five  thousand.  The 
five  others  would  hardly  foot  up  to  more 
than  that  at  the  outside  limits.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  all  told,  if  the  luck  was 
good.  Divide  it  by  two — half  for  Ann. 
Seventy-five  thousand  for  his  share.  Some- 
how it  didn't  seem  as  big  as  it  had.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  at,  say,  four  per  cent — three 
thousand  a  year.  Why,  his  share  of  the 
business  profits  ought  to  be  twenty-five 
hundred,  at  the  inside,  this  year.  And  the 
business  was  growing. 

To  be  sure,  he  wouldn't  have  to  work  for 
the  three  thousand.  Just  lie  back  and  col- 
lect it.  And  live  easy,  over  there  in  Mo- 
rocco— or  Honduras.  Tropics— hammocks 
swung  in  the  shadow  of  stone  courts — per- 
petual summer.  Still,  three  thousand 
wasn't  such  a  lot  when  you  figured  it  out. 
Probably  cost  more  to  live  in  those  out-of- 
the-way  corners  too. 

Company  of  course.  Must  be  plenty  of 
other  people  there  for  more  reasons  than 
their  health.  Bank  cashiers  and  embezzlers 
and  stock  frauds — high-grade  crooks,  not 
like  the  shambling,  slant-eyed  rascals  up 
the  river.  There'd  be  good  fun — no  danger 
of  being  lonesome. 

But — the  word  kept  crowding  back  into 
his  mind.  But.  That  was  it.  There  were 
two  sides  to  this  thing  after  all.  Drew  for 
one.  And  Ann  Whittaker.  He  hadn't 
thought  of  her  side  yet.  She  thought  she 
wanted  this  easy  money— this  money 
they'd  slaved  and  schemed  for.  But  did 
she— at  the  price?  She'd  never  seen  the 
inside  of  those  wet  walls  up  there  between 
the  railroad  and  the  river.  She  didn't 
know  what  it  meant  to  be  a  crook  if  some- 
thing went  wrong. 

And  suppose  nothing  did?  Suppose  they 
got  away  with  it  safely?  Was  she  going  to 
like  Morocco  or  Honduras  such  a  lot  after 
all?  He  saw  himself  suddenly  as  in  some 
sense  responsible  for  her;  and  he  shrank 
back  from  the  vision.  It  was  all  right  for 
a  man  to  take  a  chance  on  stripes,  to  cut 
himself  off ;  but  a  girl,  even  a  girl  like  Ann, 
was  something  very  different. 

He  frowned  at  the  eight  blank  drafts, 
potential  loot  such  as  he  had  dreamed 
about.  Big  money,  easy  money,  his  for  the 
mere  taking.  A  roundabout  revenge  on 
the  world  which  had  made  a  crook  of  him. 
Suddenly  he  got  to  his  feet  and  took  the 
slips  from  the  desk.  He  went  into  Ann's 
office. 

"We've  got  enough  to  risk  it,  Ann. 
Eight,  all  extra-good  ones.  And  we'd  have 
three  days— safe— to  get  away.  There's  a 
boat  for  Honduras  in  the  morning." 

She  faced  him.  He  saw  her  stiffen,  saw 
the  lips  press  tight  and  the  eyes  half  close, 
as  if  to  hide  the  cold  light  in  them. 
"How  much  are  they  good  for?" 
"Perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand." 
He  spoke  evenly.  "We  only  wanted  a  hun- 
dred, but  somehow  this  doesn't  seem  such 
an  awful  lot,  now  it's  in  reach." 

She  laughed.  "Your  ideas  have  changed. 
Haven't  you  learned  how  much  work  there 
1  is  in  a  thousand  yet?   It  looks  pretty  big 
,  to  me.  When  do  you  cash  in?" 

He  hesitated.  "I  wanted  to  talk  it  over 
!  first.  Somehow  I  don't  feel  right  about  it, 
,  altogether.  It's  going  to  smash  Drew,  you 
I  know.  It's  a  partnership,  and  they'll  take 
■  whatever  he's  got." 

"That's  his  lookout,  isn't  it?"  He  had 
•never  heard  her  voice  so  cold  and  harsh. 


"You  aren't  getting  soft  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  are  you,  Tom?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe.  I— I've  got 
sort  of  fond  of  Drew,  since  he  hasn't  been 
round  here.  He  was  pretty  white  to  us — 
in  his  own  way." 

"His  way,  yes!  His  way  of  being  white 
was  to  pay  us  half  what  we  earned  and  work 
us  till  we  dropped!  I'm  not  worrying 
about  him." 

"Well,  I  am.  And  I'm  worrying  more 
about  you,  Ann.  You  haven't  been  through 
what  I  have.  You've  never  been  a  crook 
yet.  And  if  anything  slips— well,  I'd  hate 
to  let  you  in  for  " 

"Stuff!  Whose  idea  was  it  in  the  first 
place?  Who  got  you  into  it?  Who  found 
the  money  to  get  Drew  out  of  the  way? 
You  talk  as  if  I  hadn't  done  anything!" 

Her  impatience  roused  an  unsuspected 
obstinacy  in  him.  He  shook  his  head. 

"It  isn't  that.  You've  done  everything. 
But  I  feel  as  if— as  if  I'd  be  doing  it  all 
now — as  if  I'd  be  making  a  crook  of  you, 
Ann,  all  by  myself,  for  my  own  profit.  And 
I  hate  it.  I  hate  it,  I  tell  you ! " 

She  eyed  him  steadily.  "Losing  your 
nerve,  Tom?  Quitting,  just  when  we've 
got  our  hands  on  the  game?  What  about 
me?  Haven't  I  earned  my  share  of  it?  Are 
you  going  to  go  back  on  me  now?" 

He  brought  his  fist  down  hard  on  the 
desk,  and  his  voice  sank,  in  his  old  trick  of 
emphasis: 

"No — I'm  not  going  back  on  you.  That's 
the  whole  thing!  I'm  going  to  stand  by 
you  the  way  you  stood  by  me  when  I  was 
a  raw  bleating  fool  of  a  kid.  You  kept  me 
from  smashing  myself  then  and  I'm  going 
to  keep  you  from  it  now.  A  fool?  Why, 
Ann,  don't  you  see  that  we'd  be  the  silliest 
fools  on  earth  to  go  through  with  this? 
Leave  out  every  other  consideration  and 
look  at  the  money  alone— we  can  have  four 
or  five  thousand  a  year  if  we're  lucky  and 
get  away  clean.  And  right  here  in  our 
hands  we've  got  a  business  that's  paying  us 
practically  that  right  now.  And  we've 
hardly  begun  to  cash  in  on  the  work  I've 
done.  These  new  accounts — every  one  of 
them  developing — the  banking  end  of  it — 
why,  we  can  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
a  year  out  of  it  in  five  years'  time— make  it 
honestly,  without  having  to  run  and  hide 
before  we  spend  it!" 

He  laughed. 

"You've  called  me  names  pretty  often, 
Ann.  I  had  'em  coming  to  me  too.  But 
it's  my  turn  now.  You're  the  fool  this 
time.  So  is  every  crook!  And  I  can 
prove  it.  He  chooses  the  losing  end  every 
time.  The  work  and  brains  it  takes  to 
put  over  a  winning  crooked  play  would 
pay  bigger  on  the  square.  You  stopped  me 
that  day  when  I  was  all  set  to  make  a 
double  ass  of  myself  for  some  fellow's  silver- 
plated  hairbrushes.  Well,  I'm  stopping 
you  now.  You're  not  going  to  be  a  fool, 
Ann.  And  that  means  you're  not  going  to 
be  a  crook.  They're  the  same  darn  thing ! " 

He  stared  as  she  came  to  her  feet.  Some- 
thing in  her  face  frightened  him.  She  had 
never  looked  like  this.  He  had  a  moment 
of  blank  fear  that  she  would  cry.  The  idea 
of  Ann  Whittaker  in  tears  was  curiously 
appalling. 

"Oh,  Tom!  I  wondered  if  you'd  ever— 
ever  see  it!" 

He  saw  it  now,  saw  what  she  had  done 
to  him,  and  a  hot  torment  of  shame  pos- 
sessed him.  He  had  strutted  and  preached — 
to  Ann!  Ann,  who  had  waited  for  him  at 
the  very  prison  door,  had  planned  and 
plotted  for  him,  cajoled  and  prodded  him 
inch  by  inch  along  the  path  he  had  thought 
his  own  discovery! 

His  mind  flashed  back  to  the  parting  in 
Simpson's  office;  and  the  old  puzzling 
mystery  challenged  him  again.  She  had 
been  glad,  then — glad  that  he  was  a  fool 
and  a  thief.  And  yet  she  had  slaved  and 
schemed  to  save  him  from  greater  sin  and 
folly.  Why?  He  forced  his  eyes  back  to 
hers.  And  the  answer  came  to  him  with  a 
great  throbbing  rush  of  understanding. 
Lou  Whitcomb's  daughter— the  sins  of  the 
fathers— glad  because  Tom  Fraser  had 
crossed  the  line  between  them. 

He  put  out  his  hands.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
saw  her  now  for  the  first  time. 


q»/'A-/.\-/.V/.\'/.\-/.V7r-/.  ^S.'^S.^iS 


What  shall  I  give  Him? 

You've  racked  your  brain  over  the  question  with 
every  return  of  the  Yuletide  season. 

Here's  an  answer — it's  "Braxton!" 

Braxton  is  the  belt  for  men — a  belt  with  merits  that 
make  it  prized  by  every  wearer,  holidays  and  all 
days.  Make  him  a  present  of  the  Braxton,  and  he  will 
esteem  your  thoughtfulness  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Braxton  is  a  plus  belt — you'll  say  as  much  your' 
self  when  you  see  it.  It  is  specially  shaped  to  fit  the 
body  comfortably  and  naturally — it  doesn't  have  to 
be  drawn  so  tightly  as  ordinary  belts ;  it  supports 
the  trousers  more  smartly. 

The  Braxton  is  made  in  many  rich  leathers,  finely 
tanned  and  finished,  and  fitted  with  snaps  so 
that  you  can  attach  any  style  of  buckle  you  may 
desire.   Each  Braxton  is  also  packed  in  a  trim 


box  —  the  kind  of 
a  box  a  man  de' 
lights  to  open  on 
Christmas  morning. 


Secure  his  waist 
measure  —  then  get 
him  a  Braxton.  At 
all  the  better  shops. 


The  Perkins-Campbell  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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THERE  is  a  high  limit  to  price  in  shoes 
beyond  which  high  price  buys  only 
superfluous  quality.  There  is  a  low  limit  to 
price  below  which  serviceable  quality  cannot 
be  produced. 

You  will  find  the  utmost  in  Ralstons  at  a 
medium  price  —  a  price  that  insures  the 
balanced  essentials. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  Ralston 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood 

RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOEMAKERS 

BROCKTON  (Campello),  MASS. 


in  a  tempest  of  world  revolution,  and  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  organization  of  human  life 
thus  destroyed  there  must  be  upreared  an 
international  soviet  republic. 

Such  is  Lenine's  analysis.  Though  it  lays 
emphasis  on  the  general  conclusions,  it  also 
brings  out  prominently  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  not  uniform  so  far  as  its  funda- 
mental conditions  are  concerned,  and  there- 
fore the  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
world  revolution  cannot  be  the  same. 

So  for  purposes  of  active  operations  we 
find  that  in  the  strategic  plans  of  the  Com- 
munist International  the  world  is  divided 
nto  two  general  classes:  First,  those  coun- 
tries which  have  a  fair  degree  of  industrial 
development,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  numerous  industrial  proletariat  and 
socialist  or  labor  political  parties— in  this 
class  are  included  all  the  countries  which, 
according  to  Lenine's  classification,  are  at 
the  controlling  end  of  the  world  imperial- 
istic system  as  outlined  by  him,  and  some 
of  the  economically  dependent  countries; 
and,  second,  all  of  the  colonial  and  practi- 
cally all  of  the  semicolonial  countries.  In 
other  words,  roughly  speaking,  the  first 
group  would  be  the  West  and  the  second 
group  the  East. 

In  each  of  the  countries  comprised  in  the 
first  class  there  are  two  principal  move- 
ments which  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
the  work  of  the  communists.  The  first  is 
political — viz.,  that  which  finds  expression 
in  the  socialist  and  the  labor  parties.  The 
second  is  economic,  expressing  itself  in 
labor  organizations,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  political  parties,  or  are  even  anti- 
political  in  their  character. 

In  such  countries  there  must  be,  first  of 
all,  preparatory  work,  consisting  of  agita- 
tion and  propaganda  designed  to  make  the 
masses  of  the  proletariat  look  with  favor 
and  hope  upon  communism,  and  distrust 
everything  that  is  not  bound  up  with  com- 
munism and  everybody  who  does  not 
preach  communism.  As  far  as  the  political 
parties  are  concerned,  this  can  be  done  by 
compelling  them  to  lose  their  present  iden- 
tity and  take  on  certain  new  characteristics 
prescribed  from  Moscow.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  must  renounce  entirely 
the  Socialist  International  as  reconstructed 
in  Bern.  But  besides  this,  they  must 
accept  a  set  of  conditions  worked  out  at  the 
Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. The  conditions  presented  to  the 
French  Socialist  Party  cover  all  the  points 
exacted  by  Moscow. 

The  Moscow  Dictatorship 

The  French  Socialist  Party  is  accused  of 
a  number  of  crimes  and  oversights.  Its 
group  in  the  parliament  does  not  carry  on 
revolutionary  activity  and  expose  the 
criminal  acts  of  the  government,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  its  colonial  policy. 
The  party  does  not  call  upon  the  workmen 
to  arm  themselves,  and  its  press  does  not 
agitate  in  favor  of  a  proletarian  revolution. 
The  party's  work  among  the  peasants  and 
the  soldiers  is  of  a  very  mild  character,  and 
its  attitude  toward  the  trade  unions  is  full 
of  indecision. 

It  is  demanded  of  the  party  that  it 
change  all  this.  It  must  immediately 
change  its  name  to  the  French  Communist 
Party.  It  must  begin  agitation  among  the 
workmen  with  a  view  of  proving  to  them 
that  militarism  can  be  destroyed  only 
through  an  overthrow  of  the  capitalistic 
governments  by  means  of  a  violent  revolu- 
tion. It  must  compel  its  parliamentary 
group  to  recognize  entirely  the  will  of  the 
party  and  become  subordinate  to  it,  carry- 
ing out  all  its  orders  and  making  the 
parliament  an  instrument  of  revolutionary 
agitation. 

It  must  expel  from  its  membership  all 
those  who  preach  reforms  instead  of  rev- 
olution and  who  refuse  to  follow  the 
revolutionary  path.  It  must  organize  its 
work  openly  and  secretly,  through  legal 
and  illegal  organizations.  And  finally  it 
must  recognize  absolutely  the  obligatory 
nature  of  all  the  decisions  made  in  Moscow 
by  the  Communist  International. 

In  short,  it  is  demanded  that  the  French 
Socialist  Party  lose  entirely  its  own  iden- 
tity and  become  an  agent  of  the  Moscow 
International,  a  blind  tool  in  its  hands, 


pledged  to  carry  out  implicitly  all  the 
orders  received  from  Moscow. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  pledges  are 
demanded  of  all  the  socialist  parties  in 
Western  Europe  and  America. 

But  it  is  clear  that  under  their  present 
leadership  these  parties  would  be  com- 
mitting suicide  were  they  to  submit  to 
these  demands.  The  Moscow  leaders 
understand  this,  and  their  method  is  to 
appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties, 
over  the  heads  of  the  leaders  when  they 
cannot  intimidate  the  leaders  into  carrying 
their  appeals  themselves.  A  socialist  party 
presenting  a  solid  front  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  the  masses  is  im- 
pervious to  communism.  The  task  of  the 
communists  then  is  to  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  disintegration,  break  up  the  parties 
into  layers,  set  the  masses  against  the 
leaders.  In  this  work,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  they  have  already  suc- 
ceeded to  some  extent  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  in  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet  the  socialist  and  the  labor  parties, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the 
world,  comprise  in  their  membership  but  a 
small  part  of  the  working  class  and  extend 
their  influence  over  but  comparatively  few 
workmen.  A  much  wider  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  labor  organizations,  the 
trade  unions,  the  industrial  and  syndicalist 
organizations.    Most  of  these  are  far  from 

? being  communistic  or  even  faintly  so- 
cialistic. Nevertheless,  the  task  of  winning 
them  over  is  an  important  one,  since  they 
.  represent  the  masses  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation. The  labor  movement  constitutes 
the  second  point  of  attack  in  the  com- 
munist work  in  the  West. 

The  New  Classification 

So  important  is  the  question  of  labor  or-  j 
ganizations  considered  in  Moscow  that  the  ■ 
very  first  sitting  of  the  new  executive  com- 
mittee was  devoted  to  working  out  the  di-. 
rections  to  be  given  to  delegates  for  their 
work  in  the  trade  unions.  According  to 
these  instructions,  based  on  the  reports 
made  to  the  congress  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  congress,  the  labor  organi- 
zations must  be  revolutionized,  led  to  drop 
their  present  leaders  and  accept  new, 
revolutionary  leaders.  Since  in  most  coun- 
tries the  majority  of  the  workmen  remain 
outside  of  the  unions,  every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  organize  new  unions  and 
bring  them  also  under  the  influence  of  com- 
munist leaders.  Just  as  in  the  problem  of 
the  political  parties,  that  of  the  trade 
unions  should  be  attacked  both  nation- 
ally— in  the  manner  indicated  above — and 
internationally.  There  exists  to-day  an 
international  association  of  labor  unions  in 
the  form  of  the  Amsterdam  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  In  order  to  counteract  the 
work  of  this  body  a  Red  International  of 
Trade  Unions  was  recently  established  in 
Moscow.  It  includes  the  Russian  trade 
unions  and  a  part  of  the  trade  unions  of 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  France  and  Bul- 
garia. The  task  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national is  to  lead  the  trade-union  grouj 
of  various  countries  away  from  the  Amster 
dam  Federation  and  into  the  fold  of  tl 
Moscow  Red  International. 

The  most  important  single  act  of  tl 
July-August  Congress  of  the  Communi 
International  was  the  Resolution  on  tl. 
Role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Pro- 
letarian Revolution.  It  is  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment, which,  however,  states  with  clearness 
and  abundance  of  detail  the  methods  of 
work  which  should  be  performed  in  the 
cause  of  communism. 

For  purposes  of  the  revolution  the  labor 
movement  which  must  culminate  in  it  is 
no  longer  divided,  according  to  this  resolu- 
tion, into  its  former  classical  triple  classifi- 
cation—namely, the  political  party,  the 
professional  and  trade  unions  and  the  coop- 
eratives. The  new  classification,  adopted 
by  communism,  is  the  party,  the  Soviets 
and  the  productive  unions.  There  are  two 
main  differences  between  the  two  classifi- 
cations. In  the  first  place,  the  classical 
classification  presupposes  the  labor  move- 
ment as  one  of  the  movements  in  the  state; 
it  is  therefore  limited  only  to  one  class. 


(Continued  on  Page  141) 
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See  What  Happens 

when  you  brush  teeth  in  this  new  way 


Five  desired  effects 

Five  things  happen  every  time  you  brush 
teeth  in  this  new  way  which  dentists  now 
advise. 

The  salivary  flow  is  multiplied.  That  is 
Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 

The  starch  digestant  in  saliva  is  multiplied. 
That  is  to  quickly  digest  the  starch  deposits 
which  otherwise  cling  and  form  acid. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  is  multiplied. 
That  is  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

The  film-coat  is  attacked  in  two  efficient 
ways. 

The  teeth  are  so  highly  polished  that  film 
cannot  easily  adhere. 

Three  aids  to  Nature 

Three  effects  are  simply  aids  to  Nature. 

They  would  come  through  diet  if  you  ate 
much  fruit.  But  they  must  come  regularly  to 
prevent  acid  attacks  on  teeth. 


Pepsodent  brings  them  twice  daily,  what- 
ever the  diet.  It  combats  the  starch  and 
starch  effects  when  diet  fails  to  do  so. 

Film-the  great  enemy 

But  the  still  greater  object  is  to  fight  film, 
the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles.  Film  is  that 
viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  is  ever-present,  ever- 
forming.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices 
and  stays. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it,  and  many  seri- 
ous troubles,  local  and  internal,  are  now  traced 
to  them. 

A  many-year  problem 

Film  has  for  many  years  been  a  great  den- 
tal problem.  Careful  people  have  dentists  re- 
move it  twice  yearly.  But  there  are  months 
between  when  it  may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 


So  dental  science  has  been  seeking  a  daily 
film  combatant. 

Efficient  methods  have  now  been  found  and 
proved  by  ample  tests.  These  methods  are 
embodied  in  Pepsodent.  Thus  all  these  five 
desired  effects  are  now  secured  by  this  one 
application. 

We  supply  it  free 

Pepsodent  is  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  Millions  of  people  daily 
employ  it,  largely  through  this  advice. 

The  results  are  evident  wherever  you  look, 
particularly  in  glistening  teeth. 

A  10-Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone 
who  asks.  Also  a  book  which  tells  the  rea- 
son for  each  unique  result. 

This  is  to  urge  that  you  send  for  that  tube. 
Watch  the  effects,  learn  their  meaning,  judge 
them  for  yourself.  Then  consider  what  they 
mean  to  you  and  yours. 


Based  on  years  of  research 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  years  of  research. 
Its  principles  have  been  evolved  by  some  of 
the  ablest  authorities.  It  accords  with  the 
best  modern  dental  opinion. 

Its  effects  are  now  regarded  as  essential  to 
proper  tooth  protection.  So  everyone  should 
make  this  test.  See  how  the  teeth  improve. 
What  you  see  and  feel  will  then  decide  your 
proper  course.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


■  ■■in  ui  ■■ill  ■  mil  i  |      PAT.  OFF.  J 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  which  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  authorities  and  now  advised  by 
leading  dentists  everywhere.  Supplied  by  druggists  in 
large  tubes. 


The  visible  effects 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
film-coat  disappears.  Then  let 
the  book  explain  results  less 
evident  to  you. 


10  -  Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  106,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 
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1§  Old  sperm  lamps  were  inefficient, 
costly  and  insanitary.  Electric  lights 
and  paper  towels  are  kindred  con- 
veniences of  this  healthier  age.  The 
sure  cleanliness  of  Northern  paper 
towels  recommends  them  even  more 
than  their  convenience  and  low  cost. 

<J  Choose  the  paper  towel  because  it  is  hygienic.  Soft,  sturdy, 
quickly  absorbent — for  the  scientific  drying  of  human  skin— 
the  Northern  paper  towel  is  supremely  sanitary  and  cheap. 
Made  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  by  the  Northern  Paper 
Mills,   also   manufacturers  of  fine  bathroom  papers. 
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(Continued  from  Page  138) 

The  communist  classification  presupposes 
a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  that  one 
class  becomes  the  only  class  in  the  state, 
really  the  state  itself.   In  the  second  place, 
in  conformity  with  the  above,  in  the  clas- 
sical classification  the  three  forms  are 
(practically  independent  of  each  other, 
though  working  for  a  common  end.   In  the 
't  communist  classification  the  three  forms 
lare  closely  correlated  and  strictly  subordi- 
nated to  each  other. 

In  this  communist  classification  the  So- 
viets express  the  political  activity  of 
society;  the  productive  unions  express  all 
of  man's  economic  activity.  Over  them 
Iboth,  controlling  and  directing  them,  is  the 
I  Communist  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  is  described  in  the 
resolution  as  "a  part  of  the  working  class, 
its  most  advanced,  class-conscious  and 
consequently  most  revolutionary  part." 
It  must  not  by  any  means  be  considered 
identical  with  the  working  class  as  a  whole. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  in  the  reso- 
lution that  "the  idea  of  the  party  should 
be  strictly  differentiated  from  the  idea  of 
the  class."  Nor  should  it  be  a  party  of  the 
masses,  the  admission  to  which  should  be 
open  to  all  workmen.  The  Communist 
Party  is  conceived  of  as  a  restricted  and 
closed  corporation,  a  sort  of  an  order  of 
priesthood.  It  is  definitely  spoken  of  as  a 
party  of  the  minority;  for  until  com- 
munism shall  have  become  firmly  estab- 
j  lished,  "the  Communist  Party  will  have 
in  its  ranks  only  a  minority  of  the  pro- 
letariat." 

The  Communist  Party  must  preserve 
this  oligarchical  character  not  only  before 
and  during  the  social  revolution,  but  also 
after  the  revolution;  in  the  first  instance  in 
order  to  organize  victory,  in  the  second  in 
order  to  consolidate  it. 

After  all  that  we  have  heard  from  the 
apologists  of  the  soviet  regime  in  Russia 
concerning  the  democratic  and  representa- 
tive nature  of  communism,  this  frank  and 
insistent  avowal  of  the  minority  and 
oligarchical  nature  of  the  Communist 
Party,  coming  from  no  less  an  authoritative 
i  source  than  the  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  itself,  must  be  something 
of  a  revelation.  But  even  that  is  not  all. 
We  have  been  told  by  these  same  apologists 
that  the  Soviets  are  representative  bodies 
in  which  the  party  of  the  majority  has  the 
controlling  role.  The  Communist  Inter- 
national has  a  different  conception  of  the 
rSle  of  the  Soviets.  The  resolution  of  which 
we  speak  notes  that  the  Soviets,  though 
presumably  expressing  the  will  of  those 
whom  they  represent,  may  sometimes  fail 
in  thinking  along  communist  lines;  in 
other  words,  using  the  terminology  of 
communism,  the  Soviets  may  become  reac- 
tionary. Since  this  is  so,  says  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Communist  Party  must  in  all 
cases  be  placed  above  the  Soviets,  and  must 
control  and  direct  them. 

Democratic  Centralism 

Now  what  should  be  the  nature  and  the 
work  of  the  Communist  Party  itself? 

First,  during  the  period  preceding  the 
revolution.  In  each  country  there  must  be 
but  one  Communist  Party.  If  there  are 
several  at  the  present  time  they  must  unite. 
Orders  to  this  effect  have  already  been 
issued  from  Moscow,  and  these  orders  con- 
cern particularly  the  merger  of  the  Com- 

tmunist  and  the  Communist  Labor  Parties 

in  the  United  States,  a  similar  merger  in 
fcreat  Britain  and  in  other  countries.  All 
khe  other  labor  political  parties  must  be 
leither  discredited  and  destroyed,  or  else  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Communist  Party  after  being 
purged  of  all  their  noncommunist  elements. 

The  basis  of  organization  and  of  the 
whole  work  is  the  formation  of  communist 
groups.  In  the  language  of  the  resolution, 
"wherever  there  is  even  a  small  number  of 
proletarians  or  semiproletarians,  in  every 
soviet  of  workmen's  deputies,  in  every  pro- 
fessional or  trade  union,  in  every  house  or 
factory  committee,  in  every  cooperative  or- 
ganization, in  every  shop— in  short,  in  every 
place  where  at  least  three  persons  can  be 

'  found  who  are  in  sympathy  with  commu- 
nism,  a  communist  group  should  be  organ- 
ized." The  creation  of  these  communist 

■  nucleuses  should  not  be  limited  only  to 
labor  organizations.  They  should  be  es- 
tablished wherever  men  come  together  for 
common  work.    Work  of  this  character 

!  should  be  carried  on  in  the  parliaments,  in 
the  armies,  even  in  organizations  of  clearly 
reactionary  character.  To  use  a  very  vivid 
expression  employed  by  N.  Bukharin  in  the 


presentation  to  the  congress  of  a  separate 
resolution  on  parliamentarism,  "even  in 
the  most  reactionary  organization,  in  the 
most  active  capitalistic  institutions  of  ex- 
ploitation, we" — the  Communist  Party — 
"must  have  our  own  men,  or,  if  we  can 
express  it  so,  our  spies." 

All  these  local  organizations  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  party  as  a  whole,  or 
rather  to  the  guiding  center  of  the  party. 
The  basis  of  party  organization  should  be 
that  of  democratic  centralism.  That  is  a 
term  in  the  nomenclature  of  communism 
which  simply  means  rigidly  sustained  hier- 
archy. It  means  a  pyramid  of  power  in 
which  the  organizations  closest  to  the 
people  vote  for  those  immediately  above 
them  and  obey  these  latter  implicitly.  Or- 
ganizations on  the  second  stage  vote  for 
those  on  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  very 
top — that  is,  the  central  executive  commit- 
tee, which  is  supreme  and  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  rank  and  file.  All 
through  this  system  a  strict  discipline  of  a 
military  nature  must  be  maintained.  This 
is  the  system  built  up  in  Russia,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  dictatorial  oligarchy 
on  top  can  maintain  itself  through  skillful 
manipulation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  three  years  of  the  soviet  regime 
the  only  important  changes  on  top  have 
been  due  to  deaths. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  most  countries 
where  the  Communist  Parties  must  operate 
they  are  antigovernment  parties  and  are 
not  permitted  to  exist  openly.  The  resolu- 
tion therefore  emphasizes  the  need  of  both 
legal— that  is,  open  work;  and  illegal — 
that  is,  secret  work.  The  law  laid  down  on 
this  point  is  that  wherever  both  legal  and 
illegal  Communist  Parties  exist  the  illegal 
one  should  be  considered  supreme,  and  all 
others  should  take  orders  from  it  and  carry 
out  these  orders  implicitly. 

Legal  and  Illegal  Parties 

An  excellent  illustration  of  how  this  sys- 
tem works  may  be  found  in  the  report  on 
the  communist  situation  in  the  United 
States,  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by  a 
delegate  of  the  American  Communist  Party. 
The  party  was  organized  in  September, 
1919,  and  for  the  first  period  of  its  existence 
worked  openly.  But  after  the  arrests  made 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  last  fall,  and 
particularly  early  in  January,  1920,  the 
party  became  illegal,  and  is  now  working 
secretly.  The  party  is  built  on  the  principle 
of  democratic  centralism.  All  local  organi- 
zations are  subordinated  to  the  central 
body.  All  party  organs  of  the  press  are  en- 
tirely controlled  by  the  central  executive 
body.  Strictest  attention  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  party  discipline. 

The  center  of  attention  in  the  work  of  the 
party  is  at  the  factories,  mills,  mines,  shops. 
Agitation  is  conducted  there  in  every  possi- 
ble manner.  Wherever  possible,  factory 
committees  in  the  manner  of  the  shop 
stewards  in  England  are  organized.  Work 
in  the  trade  unions  is  carried  on  within  and 
outside  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  closest  possible  contact  is  established 
with  that  part  of  the  I.  W.  W.  movement 
which  strives  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  Concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Communist  Party  to  strikes, 
the  report  says: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  America,  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  in  the  proletarian 
movement  the  economic  struggle  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  political,  makes  it 
obligatory  for  all  its  local  organizations  to 
take  an  active  part  in  all  economic  strikes, 
in  order  to  impress  upon  the  masses  of  the 
proletariat  the  political  significance  of  the 
strike  movement." 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  the  Com- 
munist International  requires  of  all  com- 
munist parties. 

These  national  Communist  Parties,  too, 
are  not  autonomous  in  themselves.  For 
them  there  is  also  a  coordinating  center — 
namely,  the  Communist  International,  or 
more  specifically,  since  the  international 
holds  its  congresses  but  seldom,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, the  fifteen  of  whom  we  spoke  at 
the  beginning.  The  relation  between  the 
different  parties  and  the  international  is  also 
that  of  democratic  centralism.  These  par- 
ties are  absolutely  subordinated  to  the  cen- 
tral body.  They  must  carry  out  implicity 
and  unqualifiedly  all  the  decisions  handed 
down  to  them.  They  must  be  entirely  un- 
der orders  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee,  thus  becoming 
truly  the  general  staff  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion, is  given  a  wide  latitude  of  powers. 


£et  Boss  Gloves 
work  with  you 


MAKE  them  your  constant  companions 
in  all  hand  work.  Boss  Work  Gloves 
are  a  comfortable  necessity  in  dozens  of  odd 
jobs  about  the  home. 

In  shop  or  factory,  Boss  Gloves  protect  the 
hands  from  dirt,  grease,  and  minor  injuries. 

They  are  especially  valuable  to  garage 
men,  and  all  who  work  around  automobiles. 
Made  of  the  finest  quality  white  canton  flan- 
nel, Boss  Work  Gloves  are  tough  enough  for 
the  most  rugged  jobs.  Yet,  their  exceptional 
flexibility  makes  delicate  work  possible. 

Sizes  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls 
— in  ribbed,  band  and  gauntlet  wrists.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them. 


THE  BOSS  MEEDY — The  world's 
favorite  work  glove  for  odd 
jobs  around  the  house  and 
garden,  and  all  light  hand- 
work. Made  of  the  best 
quality,  medium  weight 
canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY— The  best  bet 
for  all  work  that  requires  a 
strong,  wear-resisting  glove. 
Made  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity, heavy  weight  canton 
flannel. 


THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY— The 

world's  champion  heavy- 
weight handwear  for  rough 
work.  Made  of  the  finest 
grade  of  extra  heavy  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER— This 
is  the  super  work  glove. 
Strong,  flexible  and  built  for 
rugged  work.  Made  of  the 
highest  quality,  heaviest 
weight  canton  flannel. 


The  Boss  line  includes  highest  quality  leather-palm, 
jersey,  ticking,  and  canton  flannel  gloves  and  mittens. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

KEWANEE,  ILL. 


Trade 


Mark 


This  Trade-mark  identifies 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on  every  pair  you  buy. 
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Top  Notch  rubbers  for  children 
are  regular  ironclads  for  wear. 
The  "Ajax"  is  shown  at  the 
right.  The  "Vulcan"  is  the 
storm  rubber,  high  in  front. 


Long  wearing,  money  saving 
children's  rubbers 

s  and  girls  are  mighty  hard  on 
rubbers.  The  ordinary  kind  split  and 
wear  through  quickly  at  heel  and  toe. 

Buy  Top  Notch  rubbers.  They  have 
patented,  long  wearing  heels  that  last  as  long  as 
the  soles.  Tough,  knurled  toe-caps  too.  Every 
vital  point  of  wear  is  specially  re-inforced  to 
make  them  the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
rubbers  for  children  on  sale  anywhere. 

TOP  NOTCH 

1    BEACON §3  FALLS    1  1 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Top  Notch  rubbers  are  also  made  for  men  and 
women.  They  combine  great  durability  with 
light  weight  and  fine  fit.  Shapes  and  sizes  to  rit 
the  very  latest  footwear.  Only  the  best  of  rubber 
is  used  in  their  construction  and  they  all  possess 
the  famous  patented  heels  that  last  as  long  as 
the  soles. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  town 
who  sells  this  durable,  stylish,  money  saving 
rubber  footwear,  easily  recognized  by  the  Top 
Notch  cross  on  the  sole. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  G,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Patented  Clincher 
Cushion  Heels 

Scientifically  built, 
layer  by  layer,  to  give 

exceptionally  long 

service 


Heels  that  last  as 
long  as  the  soles 

They  double  the  life 
of  tlie  rubber.  No 
heels  as  durable  as 
these 


Presumably  within  the  limitations  of  the 
decisions  of  the  congress  on  matters  of 
principle,  the  committee  has  entire  freedom 
of  action.  It  is  charged  particularly  with 
the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  various 
parties  and  with  the  maintenance  of  an  iron 
discipline  within  this  world  organization 
of  communism.  It  has  the  power  to  ad- 
judge differences  among  parties  and  groups, 
and  its  decision  is  final.  It  has  a  right  to 
expel  whole  groups  and  parties  from  the 
international  whenever  it  considers  their 
actions  as  violations  of  party  dicipline. 

By  these  means  and  under  the  direction 
of  this  oligarchy  of  fifteen  the  Communist 
International  hopes  to  establish  the  rule  of 
communism  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  But  there  still  remains  the  great 
colonial  and  semicolonial  world  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
with  its  huge  population  and  tremendous 
resources.  The  problems  of  communism 
here  are  different,  and  the  approaches  and 
methods  must  also  be  different. 

Communism  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used— that  is,  a  politico-economic 
movement  of  the  industrial  proletariat  and 
the  landless  peasantry,  led  by  a  select  and 
determined  minority — is  impossible  in  the 
East.  The  reports  on  the  situation  in  the 
most  important  ones  of  these  countries  and 
territories,  presented  to  the  congress,  indi- 
cate, however,  the  presence  there  of  move- 
ments that  are  not  communistic  at  all,  but 
that  can  be  turned  to  account  by  the  astute 
communist  leaders. 

For  example,  in  India,  with  all  the  revo- 
lutionary agitation  that  appears  to  be  going 
on  there,  judging  by  the  noise  made  about 
it  in  America,  there  is  not  at  the  present 
time  even  a  rudiment  of  a  Communist 
Party;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  report  at  the  congress, 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  India 
have  been  deprived  of  their  property  by 
the  British  rule.  There  are,  however,  two 
movements  in  India  that  are  of  importance. 
The  first  is  the  nationalist  movement, 
popular  among  the  none  too  numerous 
educated  class;  and  the  second  is  the  very 
widespread  agrarian  movement  among  the 
masses  of  the  population. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  China.  Here,  too,  there  are  a  nationalist 
movement,  directed  against  foreign  domi- 
nation, and  a  widespread  agrarian  move- 
ment, due  to  land  shortage. 

How  can  these  countries  be  brought  to 
the  fold  of  communism?  Obviously  both 
these  movements  should  be  utilized.  Two 
resolutions  passed  by  the  congress  deal 
with  these  questions.  The  first  resolution 
is  on  the  colonial  question,  and  the  second 
on  the  agrarian  question.  In  presenting 
the  first  of  these  resolutions,  Lenine  ex- 
plained that  the  democratic  movements 
existing  in  the  backward  countries,  usually 
led  by  the  bourgeoisie,  are  of  two  kinds. 
There  are  movements  which  adapt  them- 
selves to  and  harmonize  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  countries.  Such 
movements  are,  by  their  very  nature,  re- 
formist. Communism  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  movements  which  are  entirely 
destructive  in  their  immediate  object,  con- 
sequently revolutionary.  Such  movements 
should  be  supported. 

Chic  her  in' s  View 

But  such  movements  are  usually  agrarian 
in  their  character,  and  their  backbone  is 
the  peasantry.  .The  attitude  toward  the 
peasantry  is  given  in  the  resolution  on  the 
agrarian  question.  The  peasants  are  classi- 
fied into  rich  peasants,  middle  peasantry 
and  poor  peasants.  The  first  class  should 
be  suppressed  ruthlessly.  The  third  class, 
theoretically,  ought  to  be  good  material  for 
communist  agitation,  and  all  efforts  should 
be  directed  toward  converting  them.  The 
second  class  should  also  be  brought  over 
to  the  side  of  communism  when  that  is 
possible.  When  that  is  impossible,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  neutralize  the 
middle  peasantry  by  giving  it  land  and 
rendering  state  assistance  in  agriculture. 
These  tactics  are  applicable  both  for  the 
West  and  for  the  East. 

In  this  connection  Lenine  takes  the  op- 
portunity for  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
is  necessary  to  abandon  the  scientific  preju- 
dice that  the  establishment  of  the  soviet 
regime  is  impossible  unless  the  given  coun- 
try has  passed  through  capitalistic  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  Soviets  can  be 
established  in  the  most  backward  countries. 
For  eventually,  when  communism  is  uni- 
versally established,  the  more  advanced 


countries  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
backward  ones. 

But  when,  the  Communist  International 
comes  to  supporting  the  national  and 
agrarian  movements  in  the  colonial  and 
semicolonial  countries,  it  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  attitude  of  the  workmen  in  the 
metropolis,  or  colony-owning  countries; 
and  the  congress  declared  solemnly  that 
whenever  the  working  class  of  any  metrop- 
olis power  declares  itself  against  a  national- 
ist movement  in  any  colony  of  that  power 
it  is  guilty  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution. 

Here  we  have  the  interrelation  between 
the  work  of  communism  in  the  backward 
countries  of  the  East  and  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  West.  George  Chicherin, 
the  soviet  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
recently  expressed  this  very  clearly  in  an 
article  on  the  international  policy  of  com- 
munism. According  to  his  view,  the  funda- 
mental task  of  international  communism 
is  the  creation  of  independent  states  out  of 
the  colonies  and  the  dependencies  which 
now  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth.  And  since  such  independence  would 
be  won  for  these  territories  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Communist  International, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  form  of 
government  which  would  be  established  in 
these  countries  would  be  that  of  the  soviet 
republic.  This  work  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  work  which  the  Communist  Inter- 
national aims  to  perform  in  the  countries 
which  are  known  as  the  Great  Powers. 

"The  liberation  of  the  dependent  coun- 
tries," continued  Chicherin,  "is  possible, 
because  in  the  controlling  countries  the 
power  of  the  ruling  oligarchies  has  already 
become  weakened  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  no  longer  command  the  influence 
which  they  had  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weakening  of  the  colonial  power  of  the 
oligarchies  of  the  advanced  countri< 
hastens  the  fall  of  these  very  oligarchies 

Bidding  for  World  Power 

The  two  movements,  in  the  West  and  i 
the  East,  are  thus  closely  interrelated.  Th 
direction  of  both  movements  in  all  thei 
phases  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group,  th 
executive  committee,  whose  influence  thus 
extends  into  the  greatest  centers  of  th 
world  civilization  and  the  remotest  corners 
of  savage  lands.  As  the  work  it  directs  pro- 
ceeds, this  group  gathers  in  its  hands  the  1 
controlling  threads  which  extend  all  over  : 
the  earth  and  which  are  intended  to  give  it , 
the  power  at  the  proper  moment  to  tear 
down  everything  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
its  undisputed  sway  over  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  earth,  which  will  then  become 
the  gigantic  object  of  communist  experi- 
ments. 

We  are  assured  in  the  resolution  on  the 
role  of  the  Communist  Party  that  this 
party  must  carry  on  its  work  irrespective 
of  whether  the  majority  of  the  population 
wants  it  or  not.  When  the  Communist 
Party  gains  control  of  governmental  power 
it  must  use  it  in  the  manner  in  which  such 
power  has  been  used  in  Russia— for  the 
coercion  of  the  majority,  when  that  ma- 
jority opposes  too  strenuously  the  paradise 
which  is  being  introduced  by  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

We  are  told  that  eventually  the  Com- 
munist Party  will  disappear,  when  classes 
themselves  are  no  more.  When  will  that 
be?  No  one  knows;  certainly  the  com- 
munists do  not.  And  in  the  name  of  what 
are  the  masses  to  submit  to  the  dictatorial 
rule  of  such  a  frankly  oligarchic  group? 
In  the  name  of  what  are  they  to  live  in 
conditions  of  discipline  that  approximate 
slavery  and  that  are  termed  discipline 
merely  as  a  euphonious  substitute  for  serf- 
dom? In  the  name  of  what  should  civiliza- 
tion, culture,  intellect  and  morality  be 
forced  to  bow  down  and  grovel  in  the  dust 
before  ignorance,  arrogance  and  armed 
force,  as  we  have  seen  in  Russia?  Again, 
no  one  knows. 

The  house  we  live  in  is  dark  because  its 
builders,  less  enlightened  than  we,  have 
left  some  of  its  walls  windowless.  We  arc 
striving  after  light.  Instead  of  putting 
windows  through  the  blind  walls  in  order 
to  let  in  the  sun  and  keep  out  the  elements 
and  the  malefactors,  we  are  told  to  break 
down  the  walls,  let  the  roof  collapse,  so 
that  we  may  find  ourselves  amidst  thflB< 
ruins,  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  the 
unrestrained  forces  of  our  baser  nature, 

This  has  been  Russia's  experience.  II 
the  hierarchs  of  Moscow  are  successful,  thk 
will  be  the  whole  world's  experience. 

(Concluded  on  Page  14S) 
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It's  all  in  -the  lather! 

YOU'LL  say  so,  too,  when  you  see  in 
the  mirror  the  reflection  of  your  face 
smiling  from  out  a  great  billowy  cloud  of 
rich  and  creamy  lather. 

Since  1840,  generation  after  generation 
of  real  men  has  indicated  Williams'  as  its 
ultimate  choice  in  shaving  soaps.  They 
prefer  it  because  no  matter  what  the 
condition — "hard"  water,  cold  water,  sun- 
burn, tender  skin — they  know  the  result 
will  always  be  a  clean  shave  and  a  delightful 
sensation  of  complete  comfort  after  it. 

Men  who  use  Williams' — and  know  its 
thick,  softening,  velvety  lather  which 
won't  dry  on  the  face — declare  that  be- 
tween it  and  other  shaving  creams  there 
is  a  subtle  difference  which  they  can  only 
express  by  the  phrase,  complete  "shave- 
satisfaction." 

Your  choice  of  four  forms 

Shaving  Cream         Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Liquid         Shaving  Powder 

Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  all  four  forms,  then  decide 
which  you  prefer.  Or  send  6c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  a  shaving  cup,  as  many 
•till  do,  ask  your  dealer  for  Williams'  Mug 
Shaving  Soap,  or  Williams'  Barber  Soap. 


Williams^ 

THE  J.B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY  MAKERS  ALSO  OF  MATINEE  VIOLETS.  JERSEY  CREAM  AND  OTHER  TOILET  SOAPS, TALC  POWDER. DENTAL  CREAM, ETC. 
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ANNOUNCING     THE  NEW 


-32 


ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE 
With  Ihor All  Metal  SwingingWringer 


The  new  THOR-32  is  ready.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
simplest,  handsomest  and  most  perfect  washing  machine 
ever  produced. 

It  is  the  result  of  14  years'  cumulative  experience,  the 
loyal  effort  of  old  and  skilled  workmen,  and  was  inspired  by 
a  vision  of  what  people  demand  in  new  and  better  things. 

The  new  THOR-32  is  made  entirely  of  metal  and  has  a 
capacity  60%  greater  than  previous  models  occupying  the 
same  floor  space. 

In  the  THOR-32,  as  in  all  previous  Thor  models,  quick 


thorough  washing,  without  wear  on  clothes,  is  accomplished 
by  the  revolving,  reversing  cylinder  which  gently  lifts  and 
dips  the  clothes  through  active,  soapy  water. 

There  is  a  self-draining  cover,  never  attempted  in  any  wash- 
ing machine  before,  and  a  wonderful  metal  swinging  wringer. 

Proud  Thor  dealers,  more  proud  than  ever  now,  will  be 
happy  to  show  the  newTHOR-32  and  explain  the  liberal  terms. 

Write  to  us  for  our  new  book,  "You  and  Your  Laundry," 
Mrs.  Christine  Frederick's  late  work.  It  will  be  sent  free 
and  prepaid. 


Other  Products  of  the  Hurley  Machine  Company  are  the  Thor  Electric  Ironer  and  the  Thor  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  Chicago 

147  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York         209  Tremont  St.,  Boston         319  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louis         124  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  British  Distributors 

HI 7  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City      413  Yonge  St..  Toronto       822  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles      Durant  Bldg.,  Flint,  Micb.        Chas.  I'    Beck  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  70  New  Bond  St.,  London 
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(Concluded  from  Page  142) 

Just  as  in  Russia,  a  group  of  men,  dis- 
guising their  actions  under  lofty  and  high- 
sounding  phrases,  have  seized  power  over 
the  people  and  for  three  years  have  been 
exercising  that  power,  still  under  the  guise 
of  the  same  phraseology,  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  despot  has  ever  dared  to  exercise 
authority  that  was  frankly  tyrannical,  so  a 
group  of  men  are  now  attempting  to  obtain 
similar  power  over  the  whole  world.  We 
are  unmistakably  dealing  here  with  a  bid 
for  world  power.  But  to  what  extent  is  it 
Moscow's  bid?  Is  it  the  same  group? 

Communism  is  theoretically  interna- 
tional, or  rather,  extranational.  Its  avowed 
aim  is  to  destroy  national  boundaries, 
make  the  nations  of  the  world  lose  their 
identity,  merge  them  into  a  unified  world 
state,  establish  within  that  state  a  system 
of  tremendously  centralized  administra- 
tion, disguise  this  ruthless  centralization 
under  quasi-democratic  forms,  manipulate 
these  forms  in  such  a  way  that  the  central 
and  supreme  power  would  be  always  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  coterie  of  men  who  would 
be  the  rulers  and  the  dictators  of  the  world. 
Since  this  is  so,  then  what  difference  does 
it  make  whose  bid  this  is  nationally?  But 
it  does  make  a  difference,  for  in  the  process 
of  achieving  this  so  much  of  our  civiliza- 
tion has  to  be  destroyed  that  the  success  of 
this  movement  endangers  not  only  the 
political  liberty  and  the  economic  advance 
that  Western  civilization  stands  for,  but 
also  its  very  foundations  of  culture  and 
progress.  Since  the  danger  is  so  real,  it 
must  be  met;  and  the  sources  from  which 
its  strength  and  guidance  spring  are,  in- 
deed, matters  of  importance  and  concern. 

It  may  have  been  an  accident  of  history 
but  it  is  nevertheless  too  obvious  a  fact 
that  the  center  of  the  world  communism  is 
in  Russia — specifically  in  Moscow.  The 
leaders  of  communism  would  not  have 
cared  particularly  where  they  made  their 
beginning,  in  what  country  they  estab- 
lished their  base.  It  happened  to  be 
Russia;  hence  Russia  is  the  center.  This 
point  of  -view  of  the  communist  leaders  was 
very  clearly,  if  somewhat  pompously,  set 
forth  by  N.  Bukharin  when  he  greeted  the 
British  Labor  Mission  in  Moscow.  In  the 
name  of  the  Communist  International,  Buk- 
harin said:  "We,  the  international  of  the 
triumphant  and  rapidly  rising  communism, 
are  bound  very  closely  with  the  Russian 
proletariat.  But  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
that  we  see  extraordinary  merits  or  virtues 
in  the  Russian  proletariat  as  such,  but  that 
the  proletariat  of  the  whole  world,  as  well 
as  of  Russia,  now  has  at  its  disposal  a  power- 
ful, centralized  organization,  equipped  with 
the  mightiest  means  and  instruments  of  the 
struggle,  and  that  organization  is  the  Rus- 
sian soviet  republic." 

Russian  Dominance 

With  the  resources  of  Russia  pledged  for 
the  world-wide  struggle  of  communism,  the 
group  which  controls  those  resources  nec- 
essarily plays  a  commanding  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Communist  International. 
This  is  the  group  which  holds  in  its  hands 
the  power  that  is  represented  by  Moscow. 

Let  us  see  how  this  role  of  the  Russian 
communist  group  finds  expression  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Communist  International. 

The  First  Congress  of  the  International 
was  almost  exclusively  Russian.  That  was 
natural;  that  was  to  have  been  expected. 
At  the  Second  Congress  at  least  thirty 
countries  were  represented.  The  number 
of  delegates,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  reports  of  the  soviet  press,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  Of  them,  six 
represented  England,  five  represented  Ger- 
many, five  represented  France,  five  rep- 
resented the  United  States,  and  sixty-seven 
represented  soviet  Russia.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates,  when  the  question  of  pro- 
portional representation  generally  was 
raised  at  the  congress  by  some  of  the  naive 
delegates  from  Western  Europe,  the  con- 
gress was  assured  by  G.  Zinoviev,  the 
president  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International— who  is  at 
the  same  time  the  dictator  of  Petrograd— 
that  proportional  representation  is  a  mix- 
ture of  pink  water  and  the  deadliest 
poison— and  the  congress  let  the  question 
rest  at  that. 

Every  important  committee  at  the  con- 
gress was  headed  by  a  member  of  the 
Russian  delegation.  Every  important 
resolution  was  presented  by  a  member  of 
the  Russian  delegation.  When  a  delegate 
who  was  not  a  Russian  presented  a  resolu- 
tion, and  there  were  debates  on  it,  the  last 


word  would  always  be  given  to  Lenine  or 
Zinoviev  or  Radek  or  some  other  prominent 
Russian  communist,  and  the  resolution 
would  be  carried  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
Russian  delegation. 

The  new  executive  committee  is  com- 
posed of  fifteen  men,  of  whom  five  are 
Russian  communists,  the  other  important 
countries  being  represented  by  one  dele- 
gate each.  The  seat  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee is  in  Moscow.  No  wonder  that  the 
Dutch  communist  leader,  Wynkoop,  ex- 
pressed frankly  his  fear  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Third  International  would 
be  merely  an  extension  of  the  central 
executive  committee  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party.  Wynkoop  has  already  had 
experience  with  Moscow.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Amsterdam 
bureau  of  the  Communist  International, 
which  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting communist  propaganda  in  Western 
Europe  and  was  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment closed  by  a  peremptory  order  from 
Moscow  for  refusing  to  obey  unquestion- 
ingly  the  latter's  directions. 

It  is  that  small  communist  group  of 
Russia's  rulers  that  dominates  the  whole 
communist  movement.  Obviously  the 
first  important  thing  to  consider  in  the  de- 
fense against  the  possibility  of  success  of 
this  bid  for  world  power  now  being  made 
in  Moscow  is  the  dislodging  of  the  domi- 
nating group  from  its  position  of  power  and 
prestige.  The  civil  war  which  is  going  on 
in  Russia  is  still  the  vanguard  of  this  world 
defense  against  the  encroaching  tide  of  that 
monstrous  thing  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  the  very  heart  of  Russia. 

Light  From  America 

The  only  ray  of  light  in  this  very  dark 
and  threatening  situation  that  has  recently 
come  to  pierce  the  gloom  has  been  the  clear 
statement  of  America's  position  on  the 
Russian  question,  set  forth  with  such 
admirable  definiteness  and  clarity  in  the 
recent  declarations  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  thing  that  has  been 
sorely  missing  since  the  armistice  and  the 
real  beginning  of  the  growth  of  Moscow's 
power  has  been  a  lack  of  precisely  this 
clarity  and  definiteness  in  the  approach  to 
the  problems  represented  by  Russia  and 
communism.  The  statement  of  America's 
position  fixes  the  world's  attention  upon 
the  impassable  gulf  that  exists  between 
what  democratic  civilization  stands  for  and 
what  Moscow  communism  offers  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  struggle  in  which  either 
democracy  or  disguised  despotism,  either 
civilization  or  savagery  will  be  the  victor, 
and  in  which  a  compromise  is  impossible. 

The  civilized  world  still  has  enough 
strength  to  overcome  the  danger  which  im- 
pends because  of  Moscow's  bid  for  world 
power,  if  it  would  only  use  this  strength. 

The  situation  '  which  I  have  sketched 
briefly  in  this  paper  is  so  huge  in  its  magni- 
tude and  almost  incredible  in  the  far-flung 
and  penetrating  nature  of  its  detail  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  lay  the  whole 
thing  aside  and  call  it  a  fairy  tale;  and  in- 
deed it  reminds  me  of  that  familiar  story 
of  the  king  and  his  robe. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  whose 
courtiers  assured  him  that  the  clothes  he 
was  wearing  were  not  suitable  to  his  rank 
and  station.  They  prevailed  upon  him  to 
cast  these  clothes  aside  and  to  place  the 
wealth  of  his  realm  at  their  disposal  for 
the  tailoring  of  a  robe  really  suitable  for  the 
king.  They  were  unscrupulous,  and  took 
all  that  wealth  for  themselves.  And  when 
the  king  finally  appeared  before  his  people 
in  what  he  had  been  led  by  his  courtiers  to 
believe  was  a  resplendent  robe  a  little  girl 
in  the  crowd  of  his  subjects  cried  aloud, 
"But  the  king  is  naked!" 

The  masses  of  the  people  all  over  the 
world  to-day  are  like  that  king.  The  com- 
munist leaders,  the  fanatical  among  them 
themselves  in  the  power  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous, bend  every  effort  toward  convincing 
the  masses  that  if  they  would  cast  aside  all 
of  their  historic  heritage  and  intrust  to 
communism  the  making  of  a  new  robe,  they 
would  indeed  be  dressed  suitably  to  their 
station.  If  life  reproduces  faithfully  the 
fairy  tale  which  popular  imagination  has 
created,  may  it  not  be  too  late,  when  the 
little  girl— the  undying  common  sense — 
cries  aloud,  "But  the  king  is  naked!" 

There  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  life 
usually  ends  its  stories  differently  from  the 
way  primitive  imagination  ends  its  fairy 
tales.  May  the  end  in  this  case  be  for 
better,  not  for  worse! 


Thanksgiving 

That  was  a  real  dinner,  Mother.  I 
thought  our  first  Thanksgiving  dinner 
thirty  years  ago  was  the  best  I'd  ever 
eaten,  but  every  one  since  has  been  just 
as  good. 

Such  a  dinner  calls  for  a  good  cigar. 
That's  why  Bob  and  I  are  smoking 
Cincos,  and  you  and  the  girls  always 
say  you  enjoy  the  pleasant  odor  of 
Cinco  as  much  as  we  do  the  smoking 
of  them. 

The  quality  of  Cinco  never  varies. 
Thank  goodness  Cinco  has  been  for 
years,  and  always  will  be,  the  same 
mild,  satisfying  cigar — the  most  restful 
cigar  in  America. 
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The  combination  of  worm 
and  gear  exerts  great  power 
with  minimum  effort  be- 
cause of  the  screw  princi- 
ple. Safe  because  teeth  are 
constantly  in  mesh  and  non- 
reversible. 


The  Single  Worm  must  be 
provided  with  thrust  block 
as  must  also  the  ram  to 
hold  it  in  mesh  with  the 
teeth  on  the  lifting  gear. 
These  thrust  elements  create 
friction  and  reduced  power. 


This  Jack  Performs 
as  a  Good  Jack  Should 

DO  you  have  such  a  tool  in 
I  your  car  equipment  —  a  jack 
that  is  at  once  convenient, 
powerful  and  easy  to  operate  ? 

In  short,  do  you  have  a  REES  Jack? 
If  you  haven't,  better  get  one  before 
your  next  blow-out  gets  you. 

Your  jack  is  a  mighty  important 
tool — bear  that  in  mind  against  the 
next  emergency. 

The  Rees  is  the  PRACTICAL  jack. 
The  double  worm  gear  drive  is  built 
into  it,  giving  responsive  and  vigor- 
ous leverage.  Rees  is  as  easy  to  oper- 
ate as  it  is  powerful. 

And  for  convenience  its  long  folding 
handle  saves  you  the  necessity  of 
getting  down  into  the  dirt  or  under 
your  car.  You  operate  the  Rees  Jack 
from  a  standing  position. 

See  the  Passenger  Car  Model  at  your  garage  or  dealer's. 
If  he  hasn't  a  Rees  in  stock,  send  check  or  money  order 
with  his  name  and  address  to  us,  and  you  will  be  sup- 
plied at  once,  prepaid.  Price  $°. 00— west  of  the  Rock- 
ies $9.50. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Co. 

Dept.  15,  7501  Thomas  Boulevard 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  light  and  heavy  models  of 
Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive  Jacks  for 
PASSENGER  CAR,  MOTOR  TRUCK, 
RAILROAD  and  INDUSTRIAL  uses. 


WEEN  SGJfllP  BOE  MEETi 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 


the  visible  result  of  years  of  work  carried  on 
while  normal  Americans  have  been  asleep 
on  the  job.  If  it  were  based  upon  economic 
truth  its  persistence  would  have  enabled  it 
to  sweep  the  world  long  ago.  But  even  now 
it  is  vulnerable  to  the  right  kind  of  opposi- 
tion. 

That  opposition  is  not  amused  tolerance, 
but  systematic  participation  by  normal 
Americans  in  what  is  now  a  purely  one- 
sided discussion.  Radicalism  thrives  on 
special  pleading  and  one-sided  statement. 
There  is  nothing  radicals  fear  more  than  a 
sane,  unheated  statement  of  their  case. 
They  elude  open  debate  whenever  possible. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Russia  for  proof 
that  they  oppose  the  free  speech  so  vocifer- 
ously demanded  by  themselves,  because 
the  case  can  be  proved  right  at  home. 

Free  speech  in  the  out-and-out  radical 
communities  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
garded with  the  same  deep  affection  mani- 
fested by  Comrades  Lenine  and  Trotzky  for 
a  free  press.  Announce  a  meeting  for  open 
discussion  of  economic  questions  and  radi- 
cals in  such  communities  defend  the  cause 
vigorously.  First,  they  endeavor  to  pack 
the  meeting— that  keeps  out  the  near 
radical  and  honest  inquirer  leaning  their 
way  and  eliminates  the  danger  of  their  be- 
coming confused  by  hearing  the  other  side 
of  economic  questions.  If  they  cannot  cap- 
ture the  meeting  they  endeavor  to  drown 
out  discussion  with  noise.  If  a  speaker  op- 
posing radicalism  procures  a  hearing  and 
throws  the  meeting  open  to  discussion,  they 
can  still  ask  long  questions  amounting  to 
one-sided  radical  discourses. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  this  sort  in  Detroit,  a 
city  where  one-sided  preaching  had  made 
radicalism  strong,  that  resulted  in  Michi- 
gan's legislation  against  the  red  flag.  A 
well-known  labor  man,  speaking  against 
radicalism,  announced  a  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion in  a  public  hall.  His  appearance  on 
the  platform  was  the  signal  for  pandemo- 
nium, organized  by  radicals  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  demonstrations  at  national 
party  conventions.  For  several  hours  all 
effort  to  address  the  gathering  was  pre- 
vented by  noise,  though  finally  the  speaker 
got  a  hearing.  A  week  later  Catherine 
Breshkovsky,  the  Little  Mother  of  the 
Revolution,  appeared  in  the  same  hall  to 
lecture  on  the  real  workings  of  soviet  gov- 
ernment in  Russia.  That  was  a  story  the 
Detroit  radicals  didn't  want  heard !  They 
paid  two  dollars  apiece  to  pack  the  hall, 
and  by  continuous  noise  prevented  her  from 
getting  a  hearing  at  all.  But  these  dis- 
orders woke  up  the  state  authorities  and 
resulted  in  publicity  and  legislation  that 
have  hurt  the  radical  cause  in  Detroit. 

Peter  Collins  on  the  Stand 

Some  months  ago  five  socialist  members 
were  expelled  from  the  New  York  State 
legislature.  A  good  many  broad-minded, 
tolerant  Americans  feel  that  constitutional 
rights  were  overridden  and  injustice  was 
done  to  a  minor  political  party.  The  action 
was  based  on  evidence  brought  out  that 
among  other  things  every  socialist  who  runs 
for  political  office  must  put  his  resignation 
into  the  hands  of  the  socialist  organization 
before  election,  subjecting  himself  to  secret 
recall  at  any  time,  and  also  that  every 
socialist  is  required  by  the  constitution  of 
his  party  to  vote  against  every  measure  to 
uphold  the  military  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  Al- 
bany case  is  that  the  investigating  com- 
mittee called  and  examined  the  first  expert 
in  radicalism  that  has  ever  testified  in  such 
proceedings  in  this  country.  This  expert 
was  kept  on  the  stand  three  days.  The 
committee  quizzed  him  on  technical  as- 
pects of  socialism,  bolshevism,  communism, 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  radicalism  generally. 
After  that  he  was  cross-examined  by  the 
counsel  for  the  socialist  assemblymen,  and 
their  individual  attorneys  separately,  and 
by  each  member  of  the  committee. 

This  witness  is  Peter  Collins,  a  labor  man 
who  for  more  than  ten  years  has  been 
meeting  radicalism  in  the  open,  by  lecture, 
discussion  and  debate.  During  that  time 
he  has  spoken  forth  more  than  four  thou- 
sand times,  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
and  every  province  of  Canada.  His  meet- 
ings are  always  open  to  anybody  who 


wishes  to  attend,  without  admission  fee 
or  collection— a  striking  contrast  to  rad- 
ical meetings,  where  admission  is  always 
charged  and  a  collection  taken  up  as  well. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  gathered  in 
weekly  by  radical  lecturers  and  publishers. 
After  a  lecture  in  which  radical  beliefs  are 
analyzed  and  their  true  nature  shown 
by  quotations  from  radical  writers  almost 
entirely  socialistic— Marx,  Engels,  Lieb- 
knecht,  Bebel,  Bax,  Debs,  Hunter,  and 
others,  foreign  and  American— the  meeting 
is  thrown  open  for  discussion.  Anyone  in 
the  audience  may  ask  the  lecturer  a  ques- 
tion, which  he  endeavors  to  answer.  More 
than  ten  thousand  questions  asked  at  these 
meetings  have  been  carefully  recorded,  and 
give  a  most  interesting  insight  into  public 
psychology  on  radical  beliefs. 

The  American  public  might  be  compared 
to  a  jury  which  has  heard  clever  special 
pleaders  present  only  one  side  of  a  very  in- 
teresting case. 

Ninety  persons  out  of  every  hundred 
in  the  United  States  interested  in  radical 
philosophies  have  neither  heard  the  other 
side  nor  gone  to  the  original  writings  upon 
which  such  philosophies  are  based.  They 
are  attracted  and  influenced  by  misrepre- 
sentations of  these  philosophies.  A  clear 
exposition  of  real  radicalism  often  startles 
and  turns  them  against  it. 

More  Poison  Than  Antidote 

The  notion  that  radicalism  affects  chiefly 
foreigners,  workers  in  industrial  centers  and 
dwellers  in  slums  is  both  widespread  and 
untrue.  It  is  also  reaching  out  into  typical 
American  towns,  villages  and  farming  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  into  the  colleges. 

In  cities — like  Detroit — which  have  drawn; 
upon  farming  sections  for  additional  labor 
since  1915,  radicalism  is  very  strong.  Coun- 
try boys  coming  to  town,  breaking  their 
old  moorings,  earn  good  wages  and  get  a 
taste  of  excitement.  But  they  also  see  ex- 
travagance and  luxury,  with  bad  living  con- 
ditions due  to  crowding.  The  latter  are 
probably  temporary.  But  they  make  their 
impression  and  demand  explanation.  The 
radical  soap-box  orator's  explanation  is  the 
only  one  at  hand.  If  they  do  not  see  these 
contrasts  he  points  them  out,  and  teaches 
them  discontent,  resentment  and  self-pity. 

The  American  farmer  has  his  grievances, 
like  everybody  else.  Just  now  they  seem  to 
be  even  more  acute  than  the  grievances  of 
industrial  workers.  Wide,  unexplained  dif- 
ferences between  the  price  he  gets  for  his 
stuff  and  that  paid  by  city  consumers, 
losses  through  war  control  of  food  products, 
wasteful  marketing  machinery,  and  the  like, 
have  made  him  discontented.  He  re- 
sponded to  Uncle  Sam's  war  call  for  more 
wool  and  started  a  flock  of  sheep.  During 
the  two  years  required  to  realize  on  the 
crop  he  has  paid  high  prices  for  clothing, 
seen  wool  speculators  and  manufacturers 
grow  rich,  and  then  when  his  wool  is  ready 
to  sell  he  finds  prices  below  cost. 

The  hard  facts  of  life  to-day  are  ready- 
made  material  for  the  radical  agitator.  He 
alone  seems  to  have  a  plausible  explanation 
to  offer,  and  the  farmer  listens  to  him  and 
feels  sorry  for  himself. 

Radical  propaganda  is  bringing  about 
great  changes  among  negroes,  both  in  the 
South  and  in  Northern  cities  with  growing 
negro  populations.  The  negro  works  under 
racial  as  well  as  economic  handicaps.  Even 
in  the  North  he  can  only  follow  certain  oc- 
cupations, mostly  semiskilled,  and  is  re- 
stricted in  education,  living  quarters  and 
other  circumstances  of  his  life.  Negro 
grievances  are  being  painted  in  vivid  colors 
by  the  radical  agitator.  General  economic 
handicaps  in  no  way  connected  with  race 
have  been  added  to  them.  Discontent  is 
evident  to-day  wherever  negroes  live.  The 
soap-box  orator  speaks,  and  nobody  pre- 
sents the  other  side  of  his  issues. 

During  the  past  few  years  radicalism  hag 
spread  fast  among  labor  organizations.  A 
good  many  Americans  probably  regard  this 
as  a  matter  of  course,  assuming  that  labor 
and  radicalism  go  together.  But  that  is  a 
fallacy.  Labor  unions  have  a  program  of 
social  reform  which  is  conservative.  They 
seek  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  im- 
proved working  conditions  through  organ- 
ization bargaining,  legislation  and-  like 
(Continued  on  Page  149) 
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"I put  the  meal  in  the  oven,  set  the  temperature  indicator  for  five-hour  cooking  and  go  to  the  store  to 
help  my  husband  out, confident  that  when  I  get  home  a  complete  meal,  deliciously  cooked,  will  be  ready." 


The  woman  who  kept  house  and 
helped  in  her  husband's  store 

"Perhaps  my  experience  with  'Lorain'  will  help  other  women  to  realize  what 
a  practical  invention  this  is.  My  husband  keeps  a  store.  In  our  small  town  it  is 
hard  to  get  sales-people.  I  often  wished  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  him  out 
in  his  rush  hours.  I  never  could  until  I  bought  a  'Lorain'  because  I  was  always 
tied  down  by  my  kitchen  duties. 

"  Since  I  got  my  '  Lorain '  I  find  that  I  have  plenty  of  spare  time.  I  get  through 
with  all  my  housework  by  noon,  including  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal. 
Then  I  put  the  meal  in  the  oven,  set  the  temperature  indicator  for  five-hour 
cooking  and  go  to  the  store  to  help  my  husband  out,  confident  that  when  I  get 
home  a  complete  meal,  deliciously  cooked,  will  be  ready  in  the  oven.  In  this 
way,  I  save  him  the  cost  of  an  extra  clerk. 

"  My  cooking  has  improved  since  I  bought '  Lorain '  because  I  can  always  have 
exact  measured  heat  to  cook  with." 


The  "Lorain"  Oven  Heat  Regulator,  which  places 
44  oven  temperatures  at  your  command,  insures 
uniformly  good  cooking  results.  No  more  "unlucky" 
cooking  days. 


OVEN 


REGULATOR 


Write  today  for  our  book,  "An  Easier  Day's 
Work."  It  tells  you  many  interesting  facts 
about  "Lorain"  which  brevity  forbids  here. 
Go  to  the  local  dealer  who  advertises  "  Lorain  "- 
equipped  stoves  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 


This  letter  to  the  American  Stove  Company 
reveals  a  new  usefulness  for  "Lorain."  There 
are  doubtless  many  women  who  could  help 
their  husbands  if  they  had  the  time.  "Lorain" 
gives  them  the  time.  They  can  prepare  a  full 
meal,  put  it  in  the  oven,  with  the  indicator 
set  for  low  temperature  cooking,  and  be  miles 
away  all  afternoon  with  the  comforting  knowl- 
edge that  when  they  get  home  "Lorain"  will 
have  cooked  a  perfect  meal  for  them. 

Not  all  women  want  to  work  in  stores  this 
way,  but  all  women  do  want  more  time  for 
relaxation,  for  sports  outdoors,  for  cultivating 
physical  and  mental  gifts.  They  do  not  dis- 
like cooking,  but  they  do  dislike  the  drudgery 
of  pot-watching.  "Lorain"  frees  them  from 
hanging  over  a  hot  stove. 


"Lorain"  does  much  more  than  cook  a  com- 
plete meal  unwatched.  It  makes  possible 
better  cookery.  It  places  44  oven  tempera- 
tures at  your  command  which  makes  possible 
the  most  exact  scientific  cooking  results.  No 
matter  what  heat  you  want  in  your  oven, 
"Lorain"  will  give  it  to  you,  and  will  sustain 
that  heat  so  that  it  cannot  vary,  for  any 
length  of  time. 

For  baking,  where  exact  temperatures  are  re- 
quired according  to  whether  you  are  making 
pies,  breads,  cakes,  biscuits,  dainties,  roasts, 
etc.,  this  heat-meter  insures  happy  results. 
There  are  no  "unlucky"  baking  days  with  a 
"Lorain"  heat-meter. 


Only  these  famous  gas  stoves  are  equipped  with  the  "Lorain" 

CLARK  JEWEL-George  M.  Clark  &  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  111.  NEW  PROCESS-New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

DANGLER— Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  QUICK  MEAL— Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIRECT  ACTION— National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio  RELIABLE— Reliable  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

We  manufacture  oil  and  coal  stoves  for  use  where  gas  is  not  available 

AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  111  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Largest  Makers  of  Gas  Ranges  in  the  World 
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November  20,  I92C 


Will  YOU  Profit  by  the  Experience 
of  the  Q  R  S  Music  Company? 


The  Q  R  S  Music  Company  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  music  rolls  in  the  world,  is  using 
30  Dictaphones  in  its  various  departments.  For 
general  correspondence  and  inter-office  communi- 
cation The  Dictaphone  is  invaluable  to  this  com- 
pany in  speeding  up  letter  production  and  lowering 
costs.  E.  J.  Delfraisse  of  this  company  says :  "The 
Dictaphone  is  a  blessing.  Its  loss  would  be  a 
calamity.   For  ten  years  it  has  been  an  indispen- 


sable part  of  our  organization,  growing  in  favor  and 
number.  Thirty  Dictaphones  in  our  Chicago  and 
New  York  offices  add  hours  to  our  days  in  service 
and  years  to  our  lives  in  comfort." 

Whether  your  office  is  large  or  small  we  are  ready 
to  install  Dictaphones ;  ready  to  give  you  a  working 
demonstration  of  their  ability  to  speed  up  correspon- 
dence work  and  to  cut  your  costs.  Write,  wire,  or 
phone  today  for  a  tryout  on  your  work  in  your  office. 


"The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail- Chute" 


THE&I£WAWIE 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countr 


—  and  What  the  Girls  Say 


"Interruptions  to  takedictation  in  my 
shorthand  notebook  were  always  an 
awful  nuisance  to  me.  Not  only  did 
these  interruptions  distract  me  in  the 
work  which  I  was  doing,  but  they 
actually  interfered  with  my  doing  my 
work  efficiently.  That's  one  thing  I 
can  say  in  favor  of  The  Dictaphone  at 
once  when  speaking  of  its  good  points." 
Statement  made  by  Miss  Corinne  Sexton- 
of  the  Q  R  S  Music  Company 


"  I  never  realized  the  time 
used  in  taking  shorthand 
notes  until  I  began  using 
The  Dictaphone,  and  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  the  time 
saved  with  The  Dictaphone 
has  been  a  factor  in  my  in- 
creased earnings." 

Statement  made  by 
Miss  Florence  Hansen, 
of  the  QRS  Music  Company 


"  No  more  lust  minute  rush  for 
me.  I  get  a  good  part  of  the 
letters  written  while  the  boss 
is  still  dictating.  That's  easier, 
and  there's  less  possibility  of 
errors  than  when  transcribing 
is  crowded  into  the  late  after- 
noon. 1  like  The  Dictaphone." 
Statement  made  by 
Miss  Adele  L.  Kane, 
of  the  QRS  Music  Company 


Phone  or  write  our  Branch  nearest  you  for  convincing  demonstration 
in  your  office,  on  your  work,  and  for  the  Booklet,  44  The  Man  at  the  Desk" 


THE  DICTAPHONE,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


Branches 


Akron,  Ohio 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Springheld,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Worcester,  Mns». 
Montreal,  Can. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


There  is  but  one  Dictaphone,  trade-marked  "The  Dictaphone,"  made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
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(Continued  from  Page  146) 

orderly  means.  The  idea  of  revolution  does 
not  enter  into  it  anywhere.  But  their 
unions  have  been  invaded  by  radical  agita- 
tors seeking  to  use  them  for  revolutionary 
ends,  and  much  of  the  recent  violence  in 
connection  with  labor  disturbances  is  at- 
tributed to  this  invasion,  against  which 
conservative  labor  leaders  are  taking  steps 
to  protect  their  organizations. 

The  spread  of  radicalism  in  our  colleges 
is  perhaps  most  marked  of  all.  The  cartoon 
type  of  radical,  with  his  whiskers  and 
bomb,  has  a  very  limited  field  of  activity — 
any  policeman  would  arrest  him  on  sight. 
The  college  radical,  on  the  contrary,  can 
move  in  every  circle.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain him.  Sometimes  he  is  a  self-seeker 
and  loves  notoriety.  Again,  his  hostility  to 
society  is  based  on  envy.  Ambitious,  but 
lacking  energy,  he  hates  people  who  suc- 
ceed through  energy,  and  sours  on  life. 
Some  of  this  intellectual  radicalism  is 
attributed  to  the  materialism  of  the  age, 
socialism  and  similar  philosophies  being 
based  on  the  material  concept  of  history. 
Other  observers  charge  it  up  to  slipshod 
teaching  of  history  and  economics,  stu- 
dents lacking  the  solid  grounding  that 
would  put  superficial  radical  theories  in 
proper  perspective. 

There  is  discontent  in  our  colleges  rising 
from  small  salaries  and  difficulty  with  liv- 
ing problems.  The  teachings  of  a  radical 
college  professor  may  have  great  influence. 
In  one  college  recently  some  of  the  students 
made  a  demonstration  when  a  radical  pro- 
fessor was  dropped  from  the  faculty.  But 
loyalty  to  the  man  rather  than  to  his  doc- 
trines seems  to  be  characteristic  of  such 
cases. 

We  regard  the  parlor  bolshevist,  like  the 
soap-box  orator,  with  amused  tolerance. 
Yet  he  is  dangerous  in  two  ways:  First,  as 
an  out-and-out  revolutionist  who  will  take 
your  property  if  he  gets  a  chance,  enslave 
or  kill  you  and  demonstrate  his  philosophy 
along  Russian  lines  generally — though  apart 
from  this  he  may  be  a  very  likable  fellow. 
Second,  if  not  an  out-and-out  revolutionist, 
then  he  illustrates  the  strong  intellectual 
appeal  of  radical  philosophies.  These  are 
penetrating  many  quiet  places  by  means  of 
radical  books  and  periodicals,  and  often 
crop  up  among  teachers,  clergymen  and 
other  leaders  of  normal  American  com- 
munities. That  people  who  are  comfortable 
themselves  should  want  to  make  others 
comfortable,  abolishing  poverty  and  privi- 
lege, is  entirely  human  and  commendable. 
Granted  that,  the  only  debatable  point  is 
how  to  do  it.  Never  having  worked  with 
his  hands,  nor  mingled  with  wage  earners, 
nor  been  creative  or  constructive  in  anyway 
himself,  the  intellectual  radical  sees  nothing 
difficult  in  the  revolutionary  program  of 
first  tearing  everything  down  and  then 
building  from  the  ground  up,  entirely  new. 

Classifying  Radicals 

"No  revolution  in  history  was  ever 
started  by  a  workingman,"  Peter  Collins 
says.  "The  man  who  works  with  his  hands 
is  constructive— a  builder  who  knows  the 
cost  of  building  in  terms  of  work,  time  and 
patience.  Destructive  revolutionists  have 
almost  invariably  come  from  the  intellec- 
tuals. Having  no  experience  as  manual 
workers,  they  are  ignorant  of  these  building 
'  costs  and  lightly  tear  down  what  the  prac- 
;  tical  worker  knows  will  take  years  to  re- 
place. The  working  class  goes  after  results 
through  bargaining  and  adjustment,  avoid- 
ing violence  and  understanding  that  de- 
struction will  defeat  its  ends.  This  may  be 
disputed,  in  the  face  of  violence  during  re- 
cent strikes,  but  it  is  true  of  hundreds  of 
labor  organizations  which  have  improved 
conditions  the  past  generation  without 
violence.  Labor  organizations  have  been 
invaded  by  radical  elements  seeking  to  di- 
vert them  to  revolutionary  programs  and 
to  destroy  them  along  with  the  employing 
'class." 

About  the  first  step  in  counteracting 
radicalism  through  discussion,  he  adds,  is  to 
understand  the  separate  elements  in  every 
radical  group  or  gathering.    These  have 

.become  thoroughly  familiar  to  him  during 
ten  years  of  lecturing  and  discussion  before 
radical  audiences. 

First  in  activity,  though  not  in  numbers, 

jthe  out-and-out  revolutionist  is  under  no 
illusions  whatever  about  the  philosophy  or 
the  program.  Radicalism  with  him  may  as- 
sume various  names  and  forms,  but  it  all 

i  means  violence  and  revolution.  Idealism 
seldom  enters  into  his  make-up.  He  is  a 
rough  customer,  sometimes  bordering  on 


the  criminal,  out  to  profit  by  tipping  things 
over.  Radicalism  is  his  regular  trade,  and 
it  pays  well  in  lecture  fees,  collections,  ex- 
penses and  spoils  generally. 

Then  comes  the  half  revolutionist,  with 
some  idealism,  but  also  understanding  the 
real  program  and  willing  to  tip  things  over 
for  the  common  good. 

After  that  the  main  group,  largest  in 
numbers,  made  up  of  believers  who  antici- 
pate a  peaceful  revolution  or  believe  that 
the  radical  program  is  to  be  achieved  grad- 
ually by  changes  in  established  govern- 
ment, and  the  followers  who  have  not  yet 
become  avowed  radicals,  but  have  griev- 
ances or  are  idealists,  and,  on  the  general 
assumption  that  the  world  needs  improv- 
ing, like  to  hear  social  questions  discussed. 
Finally,  there  is  a  lunatic  fringe  of  the 
erratic,  fanatic  and  unbalanced. 

Most  Americans  who  read,  mix  with 
people,  take  an  interest  in  affairs  and  watch 
tendencies,  run  across  radicalism  at  some 
time  in  their  lives — usually  at  an  early 
age.  Every  intelligent,  well-balanced 
young  American  might  be  advised  to  be- 
come a  socialist  in  his  youth,  and  then  get 
over  it  like  the  measles.  The  temporary 
socialist  is  usually  attracted  by  the  litera- 
ture. It  may  be  a  book  like  Looking  Back- 
ward, in  which  he  discovers  for  the  first 
time  that  he  has  blundered  into  an  imper- 
fect world  capable  of  improvement,  and  is 
invited  to  help  on  the  improving  job.  It 
may  be  periodicals  or  pamphlets,  and  if  he 
is  a  college  man  perhaps  he  digs  into  the 
formidable  classics  of  radicalism,  even  the 
ponderous  Kapitai  of  Herr  Marx  himself. 
But  workaday  life  soon  absorbs  him.  Tak- 
ing people  as  they  are,  with  all  their  self- 
interest  and  shortsightedness,  he  deals 
with  them  as  people.  What  originally  made 
these  theories  fascinating  was  a  streak  of 
idealism  in  himself.  He  drops  the  theories, 
not  because  he  has  lost  his  idealism  but 
because  they  seem  to  call  for  a  new  kind  of 
humanity.  On  the  principle  that  idealism 
will  carry  you  just  as  far  as  you  can  make  it 
work,  he  takes  people  as  they  come  along, 
and  tries  to  give  his  work  and  life  an  up- 
ward slant  toward  better  things. 

Unmasking  Radicalism 

Radicals  lightly  passing  through  this 
measles  stage,  together  with  those  in  whom 
the  malady  has  been  arrested,  make  up  a 
very  large  proportion  of  radicalism  in  this 
country. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  radicalism, 
Collins  says,  is  to  let  its  followers  see  it  at 
work.  Three-quarters  of  them  are  deceived 
by  one-sided  radical  reading  and  radical 
pleading,  having  heard  no  counterargu- 
ments. Their  sympathies  are  roused  by 
shortcomings  in  the  social  order,  and  ideal- 
ism leads  them  to  desire  improvement. 
They  have  no  suspicion  of  the  antagonism 
to  established  government  which  is  really 
at  the  bottom  of  the  radical  philosophies, 
or  of  the  violent  and  revolutionary  methods 
proposed  to  bring  about  the  radical  mil- 
lennium. When  radicalism'  is  publicly 
unmasked,  in  meetings  and  discussions, 
deluded  followers  are  often  horrified,  and 
disavow  it,  tearing  up  membership  cards 
in  radical  organizations. 

Unmasking  radicalism  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  going  to  the  writings  and  actions  of 
radicals  themselves,  from  the  classic  Marx 
to  the  pragmatic  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 
Marx  and  socialism  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all — communism,  syndicalism,  the  I.jW.  W., 
and  bolshevism.  Socialism  proposes  in  the 
plainest  terms  to  overthrow  present  forms 
of  government  wherever  violence  will  do  the 
job,  to  upset  and  destroy  industry,  to 
abolish  property  and  the  family,  and  set  up 
a  class  government  of  the  workers.  Recog- 
nizing only  the  material  concept  of  history, 
it  ignores  the  spiritual  side  of  man,  and 
though  appealing  to  that  spiritual  side  for 
the  present,  would  abolish  it  when  the 
time  comes.  It  preaches  class  hatred,  athe- 
ism, materialism.  These  basic  principles 
are  carefully  camouflaged  in  the  soap-box 
propaganda.  To  attract  followers,  both  the 
good  and  bad  in  average  humanity  are 
carefully  utilized,  with  clever  adaptations 
to  people  and  circumstances.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all,  however,  violent  overthrow  of 
society  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  of 
radicalism  for  setting  up  a  vague  new  order 
of  things.  That  order  has  not  been  clearly 
defined  in  the  radical  classics,  but  the  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  Russia  is  awakening 
even  radicals  themselves  to  some  of  the 
basic  things  in  the  philosophy  they  have 
been  advocating  for  years.  For  Russian 
bolshevism  is  simply  socialism  in  action. 


Pleasurable  Shaving 

Soften  your  beard— then  lather 

No  "rubbing  in"  is  necessary  when  Shavaid  is  used. 
And  you  will  enjoy  an  easier,  more  comfortable  shave. 


Men  the  nation  over  have 
welcomed  this  easier,  quicker 
method. 

For  Shavaid  does  away 
with  all  necessity  for  hot 
towels,  for  "rubbing  in."  Ap- 
plied before  lathering,  it  sof- 
tens your  beard. 

Men  who  use  Shavaid  have 
better  complexions.  Hot 
towels  and  rubbing  in  of 
lather  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  injurious.  They 
age  the  skin  prematurely. 
They   bring  wrinkles. 

Shavaid  comes  in  a 
sanitary  collapsible 
tube.    Just  squeeze  a 


small  quantity  out  on  your 
finger  tips  and  spread  it  over 
your  dry  beard.  Then  lather 
as  usual,  using  your  favorite 
soap  or  cream  and  brush. 

Now  shave.  It  will  seem 
to  you  as  though  some  ex- 
pert had  been  sharpening 
your  razor.  Your  beard  has 
been  thoroughly  softened  and 
prepared — that's  all. 

Shavaid   keeps   your  skin 
normal,  so  that  after  shaving 
no  lotion  is  necessary.  Even 
after  a  close  shave,  your  face 
feels  cool  and  comfort- 
able.   For  Shavaid  is 
in  itself  a  soothing, 
healing  emollient. 


Shavaid 

In  50-cent  Tubes — Buy  from  Your  Druggist 
BAUER  &  BLACK      Chicago      New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Science  for  Boys 

Cultivate  your  boy's  mind.  Make  him 
bigger  and  broader.  Gilbert  educational 
outfits  will  give  him  a  better  chance  in  life. 
They  include  sound  experiments,  magnetic 
fun  and  facts,  real  weather  bureau  sets, 
civil  engineering,  chemical,  electrical  and 
many  other  educational  outfits  for  boys. 

Each  outfit  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  noted  educators  and  includes  a 
valuable  book  on  the  subject,  written  in 
boy  language.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  monthly  magazine  for  boys  and  a 
folder  on  Gilbert  Toys. 

GILBERT  BOY  ENGINEERING— A  won- 
derfully interesting  and  helpful  book  for  boys 
sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Get  it  for  your  boy. 
The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company,  119  Biatchley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  The  A.  C.  GUbert-Menz.es  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 
In  England:  The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  125  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C.  1 


POI  IPfiN  •  The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company 

V'V"'  ^  r  Vyl1  •      119  Biatchley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Enclosed  find  25c,  for  which  send  your  book,  "Gilbert 
Boy  Engineering,"  to 

Name  '•   

Address 

City  ___  


State  _ 
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Remove  Corns! 

Doesn't  hurt  a  bit !  Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  cal- 
lus for  a  few  nights.  The  soreness  stops  and 
shortly  the  entire  corn  or  callus  loosens  and 
can  be  lifted  off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft  corns, 
also  corns  between  the  toes  and  hardened 
calluses.  Freezone  does  not  irritate  the 
surrounding  skin.  You  feel  no  pain  when 
applying  it  or  afterward. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"You're  a  Dear,  Thoughtful  Husband!— 

You're  always  seeking  some  way  to  make  my  work  lighter  and  easier. 
And  this  Rid-Jid  Ironing  Table  will  help  wonderfully. 

I've  wanted  one  for  months.  It  not  only  makes  my  Christmas  happy 
but  my  ironing  will  never  be  a  task  any  more. 

And  it's  so  strong,  and  so  convenient.  It  can't  creep  or  crawl,  and 
never  has  to  be  lifted  to  put  on  and  take  off  circular  garments." 

Choose  a  RID-JID  Open  End,  Folding  Ironing  Table  — 
the  most  appreciated  gift  that  Five  Dollars  will  buy. 

See  your  dealer  and  reserve  one  for  wife,  mother,  daughter  or  sister. 

WAUKEGAN.  ILLINOIS 


KID-JII)  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION. 

Western  Factory  : 


Portland,  Oregon 


Neither  force  nor  pussyfooting  can  be 
effective  in  meeting  radical  activities.  In- 
stead of  suppressing  the  radical  philosophies, 
people  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
them  at  first  hand,  in  all  their  purity,  and 
know  exactly  what  they  are  going  in  for. 
Suppression  simply  strengthens  the  belief 
of  misinformed  followers  that  there  must  be 
something  in  them.  The  hush-hush  spirit 
is  even  more  futile.  Like  the  politicians' 
method  of  ignoring  radical  minorities,  it 
leaves  the  field  to  the  special  pleader,  en- 
couraging growth. 

New  York  State's  five  socialistic  assem- 
blymen were  elected  by  a  radical  element 
which  had  grown  up  in  New  York  City 
without  fair  and  open  opposition  from  con- 
servatives. They  were  unseated,  not  by 
changing  the  beliefs  of  voters  in  their  own 
districts,  but  by  mobilizing  conservative 
forces  in  the  state  at  large.  The  best  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  investigation  was  bring- 
ing out  facts  about  radicalism  that  woke 
many  people  to  its  real  character. 

What  happened  in  New  York,  say  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  growth  of  radical- 
ism, is  pretty  nearly  due  to  happen  in  other 
communities  which  have  reached  the  same 
development  in  radicalism.  Detroit,  To- 
ledo, Minneapolis,  Butte,  Seattle,  Winni- 
peg, Toronto  and  Vancouver  are  radical 
strongholds,  with  turbulent  minorities 
ready  to  upset  things.  Milwaukee,  with 
its  socialistic  city  government,  is  popularly 
regarded  as  extremely  radical.  On  the  con- 
trary, observers  pronounce  it  almost  con- 
servative, because  success  in  gaining  office 
has  landed  socialists  in  city  jobs,  and  this 
new  order  of  society  is  so  satisfactory  that 
they  do  not  want  to  be  turned  out  of  office 
by  a  revolution.  Boston's  disorder  during 
the  police  strike  last  year  was  not  of  a  radi- 
cal nature,  but  chiefly  an  outbreak  of 
criminals  and  rowdies  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation. 

The  most  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
the  soap-box  orator  and  everything  he 
stands  for  and  all  that  is  behind  him  is  to 
go  right  out  into  his  territory,  take  his 
soap  box  and  his  audience  and  meet  his 
arguments  with  facts. 

That  social  conditions  are  not  ideal  can 
readily  be  admitted.  There  are  grievances, 
but  everybody  has  them.  However,  when 
the  social  advances  made  under  our  form 
of  government  are  contrasted  with  those 
made  by  radicals,  it  is  plain  to  the  average 
American  that  the  latter  offer  chiefly 
promises.  Given  the  facts,  there  is  plenty 
of  sense  in  the  average  American.  His 
idealism  and  desire  for  a  better  world  will 
not  allow  him  to  run  along  revolutionary 
lines.  If  he  has  become  a  near-radical  it  is 
usually  because  he  hasn't  been  getting  the 
facts,  and  because  people  who  stand  for 
orderly  progress  and  are  working  to  make  a 
better  world  through  established  Amer- 
ican institutions  have  not  answered  radical 
claims. 

Tireless  Talkers,  but  Poor  Debaters 

In  Detroit  radicalism  is  being  met  by 
volunteer  speakers.  The  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus have  organized  there  the  largest 
council  of  their  order  in  the  world,  with 
eight  thousand  members.  Instead  of  sup- 
pressing or  ignoring  the  soap-box  reformer, 
his  methods  are  being  adopted.  Speakers 
go  out  into  his  territory,  ask  for  the  privi- 
lege of  his  soap  box,  and  talk  to  his  audi- 
ence. These  speakers  are  trained  to  state 
the  case  against  every  radical  belief  and  to 
answer  questions. 

This  adds  interest  to  soap-box  meetings 
and  appeals  to  the  American  sense  of  fair 
play  and  a  fair  hearing  for  all  sides.  Soap 
boxes  are  plentiful.  If  the  radical  orator 
does  not  extend  the  platform  courtesy, 
rival  meetings  are  easily  started,  and  con- 
servative soap-box  activity  carried  into 
fresh  territory  heads  him  off  or  puts  him 
on  the  defensive. 

Contrary  to  popular  notions,  most  radi- 
cals are  far  from  being  good  debaters.  They 
are  continually  talking,  talking,  talking, 
but  only  on  their  own  side.  It  is  assumed 
that  practice  must  have  made  them  alejt 
on  every  point,  ready  with  the  crushing 
reply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  prop- 
agandists, speaking  mostly  to  believers 
who  never  question  their  statements.  Once 
interested  in  the  new  social  philosophy, 
followers  confine  their  reading  chiefly  to 
its  publications,  and  become  as  one-sided 
in  their  information  and  views  as  the  most 
hidebound  follower  of  the  old  political 
parties.  Facts  on  the  other  side  often  have, 
to  them,  the  interest  of  news.  There  is 
always  the  interest  of  hearing  answers  to 


what  they  have  been  led  to  believe  is 
unanswerable. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  features  of 
radicalism  is  that  it  proposes  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  the  world  better.  Any  oppo- 
sition that  stops  at  mere  refutation  of 
radical  arguments,  therefore,  is  as  negative 
and  futile  as  force  or  silence. 

Four  years  ago  radicalism  became  so 
strong  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  that 
quarantine  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  neighboring  communities.  The 
job  was  first  handed  over  to  the  police. 
Good  citizens  in  Bridgeport  did  not  like  to 
mention  the  local  unrest  for  fear  publicity 
would  give  the  city  a  bad  name.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  cure  was  found  neither 
through  force  nor  silence.  Investigation 
proved  that  radicalism  rested  on  griev- 
ances. War  had  made  the  town  a  munition 
center.  Thousands  of  workers,  with  their 
families,  had  been  added  to  the  population. 
Shortage  of  houses  made  living  conditions 
intolerable,  despite  war  wages.  So  the 
business  men  of  Bridgeport  began  building 
houses.  A  corporation  was  formed  by 
manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers  and 
public-service  companies.  Capital  was 
subscribed,  limited  to  six  per  cent  earnings, 
and  put  behind  a  housing  plan.  Including 
government  housing  activities,  new  homes 
were  provided  for  seventeen  hundred  fami- 
lies. Rents  ranged  from  eighteen  and  a 
half  dollars  to  forty-six  dollars  a  month,  or 
houses  were  purchasable  from  fifty-two 
hundred  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  on 
installments.  To-day  Bridgeport  is  re- 
ported as  crowded  but  orderly.  Radicalism 
has  subsided  to  a  degree  that  justifies  the 
town's  housing  slogan:  "The  home  of  the 
workingman  is  the  balance  wheel  of  democ- 
racy." 

If  that  section  of  New  York  called— 
more  vaguely  than  people  suppose-  the 
East  Side  could  be  set  down  somewhere  by 
itself  it  would  form  a  city  certainly  larger 
than  Cleveland  and  perhaps  as  large  as, 
Philadelphia.  That  this  East  Side  should 
have  built  up  an  industry  characteristic  of 
itself  which  will  this  year  turn  out  one 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  products  is  little^ 
realized  by  the  nation. 

The  Needle'Trade  Workers 

The  needle  trades  are  synonymous  with 
the  East  Side,  and  the  term  is  vague,  be-; 
cause  the  nine  hundred  thousand  Jewish, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  Italian  people 
more  or  less  connected  with  that  industry; 
are  now  scattered  through  other  parts  of, 
the  city.  Who  they  are,  where  they  came 
from,  why  they  came,  what  their  living 
conditions  and  political  ideas  were  before; 
setting  out  for  America,  what  they  think 
now,  what  they  have  accomplished  and 
what  they  want — few  of  us  have  been 
interested  enough  to  inquire.  Almost  the 
first  businesslike  study  of  New  York's 
needle  trades  has  lately  been  published— a 
book  entitled  The  New  Unionism,  by  two 
labor  experts,  J.  M.  Budish  and  George 
Soule.  The  authors  deal  with  East  Side 
radicalism  to-day  and  show  how  it  has 
grown  up  among  immigrants  originally 
conservative.  More  than  half  the  needle- 
trade  workers  are  Jewish,  and  about  one- 
third  Italian.  The  industry  has  less  than 
seven  per  cent  native  Americans  among 
its  employees  and  employers.  The  Jews 
came  from  agricultural  countries  with  few 
industries,  in  Eastern  Europe — Russia, 
Poland,  Austria  and  the  Balkan  States. 
Barred  by  law  from  farming  and  the  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  classes,  they 
became  traders,  shopkeepers,  artisans  and 
money  lenders.  There  was  a  large  propor- 
tion of  skilled  tailors,  dressmakers  and 
furriers  among  them  when  they  arrived. 
In  business  they  were  independent,  self- 
reliant,  ambitious,  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  competition.  Their  literacy 
was  far  above  the  average.  Few  had 
ever  been  wage  earners  in  factories.  The 
freedom  that  they  sought  in  America  was 
largely  economic— they  came  here  to  make 
money. 

The  Italians,  too,  came  from  South  Italy, 
where  they  were  farmers,  laborers,  servants 
and  artisans— among  the  latter  a  large 
proportion  of  people  who  already  knew 
needle  trades.  They  also  came  here  for 
economic  freedom— to  escape  taxation, 
landlordism  and  crowding  at  home,  and  to 
make  money. 

Landing  in  New  York,  handicapped  by 
language,  isolated  from  Americans  and 
typical  American  industries,  their  energy 
was  directed  to  the  garment  trades.  With 

(Concluded  on  Page  153) 
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The  load  on  a  moving  truck 
seldom  pushes  down  evenly  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  axles. 

The  illustration  with  the  perpen- 
dicular plumb  line  crudely  shows 
how  the  center  of  the  weight  has 
shifted  from  the  center  of  the  axle 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  axle  be- 
cause the  truck  is  on  a  sloping  road. 

There  are  many  other  elements 
to  cause  this  shifting  of  the  weight. 
Skidding  brings  five  times  more 
stress  upon  parts  of  the  axle  than 
the  ordinary  weight  of  the  load. 
Rounding  corners  at  high  speed 
momentarily  slews  the  weight  out 
of  line,  lifts  it  from  one  side  of  the 
axle  and  throws  it  to  the  other. 


The  Plumb  Line 
Shows  What  Happens 


That  is  why  the  two  inside 
wheels  will  lift  from  the  ground  if 
a  car  is  driven  around  the  corner 
at  an  excessive  speed. 

This  shifting  weight,  the  side 
strains  and  stresses  encountered  by 
all  axles  on  commercial  trucks  have 
been  studied  in  the  designing  and 
building  of  Sheldon  Axles.  They 
are  built  on  the  same  principle 
used  by  locomotive  and  freight  car 
axle  makers — widely  spread  bear- 
ings and  wheels  rigidly  fixed  to 
the  revolving  axle.  Sheldon  Axles 
are  worm-gear  driven  with  ball 
bearings  that  never  need  adjust- 
ment. Made  for  trucks  from  ]/2  to 
5 -ton  capacities. 


When  you  see  a  truck  with 
these  torpedo-shaped  hub 
caps  and  double  anchor 
trade  mark— it  has  Shel- 
don Axles. 


SHELDON  AXLE  AND  SPRING  COMPANY,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheldon  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
and  Sheldon  Springs  for  Trucks  and  Automobiles 
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Makes  wood  endure 

Wood  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of  industrial  necessities. 

The  prodigal  waste  of  timber  and  lack  of  reforestation  makes  wood 
preservation  imperative.  140,000,000  railroad  ties  are  consumed  yearly. 
Treatment  with  Zinc  Chloride  would  extend  the  life  of  this  wood  200%. 

It  saves  costly  replacements  and  returns  corresponding  profit  under 
conditions  where  timber  is  exposed  to  attack  by  bacteria,  fungi  or  similar 
agencies  which  cause  wood  to  decay. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  produces  Zinc  Chloride  which  fully 
meets  the  specifications  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association, 
and  aids  in  saving  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  as  well  as  in  enhancing  con- 
servation of  our  timber  supplies. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  economic  activities  in  the  service  of  American  industry.  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Oxide  in  paint  gives  equal  protection  to  structural  wood,  both  for  exterior  and 
interior  use;  and  through  the  scientific  production  of  high-grade  zinc  pigments,  chemicals, 
and  metal  products,  this  Company  serves  many  lines  of  manufacture  with  materials  just  as 
indispensable  to  the  economic  production  of  their  wares. 

The  cooperation  of  our  Research  Department  is  at  the  service  of  all  our  customers 
seeking  to  effect  greater  economy  and  to  increase  their  output  through  the  use  of  Zinc 
products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc  ( Spelter),  Spiegeleisen,  Albaliih,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  7Anc  Bust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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(Concluded  from  Page  ISO  I 

;  enterprise  and  experience,  many  of  them  be- 
came employers.  The  newly  arrived  green- 
horn was  exploited  by  his  own  countrymen, 
not  only  in  wages  and  working  conditions 
but  in  the  slum  dwelling  where  he  lived  under 
a  landlord  of  his  own  nationality.  As  the 
industry  developed  it  was  exploited  in  turn 
by  Americans,  speculators  in  real  estate, 
who  drove  it  from  section  to  section  of  the 
city,  saddled  it  with  high  overhead  ex- 
penses and  brought  it  into  disfavor  by 
ruining  each  new  section  that  it  invaded. 
Nobody  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
troubles  of  these  people.  Even  the  labor 
organizers  in  the  characteristic  American 
industries  ignored  them.  So  they  were  left 
to  work  things  out  themselves,  and  their 
struggle  for  better  conditions  took  a  radical 
trend.  Instead  of  the  straight  business 
bargaining  and  gradual  betterment  through 
legislation  typical  of  labor  organizations  in 
other  industries,  they  concentrated  upon  a 
socialistic  program.  Their  outlook  was 
limited.  Work,  wages,  hours,  housing  and 
opportunity  were  clearly  wrong.  Radical 
agitators  easily  persuaded  them  that  the 
whole  American  political  system  was 
wrong.  Set  down  by  themselves  in  the 
slums  of  a  great  city*,  they  lacked  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  using  American  institu- 
tions to  procure  better  conditions. 

In  working  out  their  own  betterment 
they  have  procured  results  by  bargaining, 
arbitration,  legislation — American  results 
through  the  established  system  chiefly. 
Their  future  program,  however,  is  frankly 
socialistic — nothing  less  than  state  own- 
ership of  their  own  industry  and  allied 
industries.  It  would  probably  take  a  plebi- 
scite to  show  how  many  needle-trade 
workers  anticipate  a  peaceful  revolution 
and  how  many  believe  the  change  will  come 
about  otherwise,  but  they  believe  a  change 
absolutely  necessary. 

Meanwhile  constructive  forces  are  at 
work  among  needle-trade  manufacturers. 
Recently  they  have  come  together  on  a 
plan  to  erect  cooperative  factory  buildings 
in  an  undeveloped  section  of  the  city.  This 
gives  the  industry  strength  by  bringing  it 
together.  The  old  migrations  under  the 
real-estate  speculator  will  stop  because  the 
new  center  is  permanent.  There  will  be  a 
decided  saving  in  overhead  expense.  The 
real  handicap  of  the  industry  to-day  is  its 
seasonal  nature,  with  idleness  part  of  the 
year  for  workers,  and  fluctuations  in 
fashion  and  prosperity  adding  to  employ- 
ment difficulties.  The  same  business  ability 
which  is  now  dealing  with  concentration 
of  the  industry  can  unquestionably  deal 
with  its  seasonal  fluctuations.  One  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  our  needle-trade  products, 
as  peculiarly  American  as  our  typewriters 
and  adding  machines,  as  yet  hardly  ex- 
ported at  all,  may  find  in  foreign  markets 
one  solution  of  the  industry's  seasonal 
handicaps.  Sounder  economic  knowledge, 
better  business  methods  and  closer  contact 
with  Americans  and  American  institutions 
seem  to  promise  much  more  than  radical- 
ism—certainly more  than  revolution. 

The  Test  of  Results 

A  good  many  people  view  the  soap-box 
orator  with  alarm,  and  would  suppress  him. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  situation  calls 
for  more  soap  boxes,  with  a  little  more 
variety  in  the  doctrine  preached  therefrom. 
The  answer  to  radicalism,  however,  is  not 
simply  counterstatement.  Some  things 
are  wrong  in  every  community.  Radical- 
ism usually  grows  where  conditions  call 
most  urgently  for  betterment.  Radical 
heat  and  class  hatred  can  be  dissipated 
best  by  setting  everybody  at  work  to  im- 
prove conditions. 

The  whole  appeal  of  radicalism  can  be 
expressed  in  one  word,  familiar  in  business— 
"results." 

"Your  present  system  of  government  is 
not  giving  you  results,"  it  preaches. 
"Change  the  system  immediately,  and  let 
us  manage  it  for  you.  We  will  give  you 


more  to  eat  and  wear,  a  better  house  to  live 
in,  shorter  working  hours,  more  education, 
more  entertainment." 

Exactly  what  it  has  done  in  Russia,  how- 
ever, or  anywhere  else,  radicals  themselves 
all  over  the  world  begin  to  see  and  admit 
frankly. 

"Given  six  months'  operation,  this  phil- 
osophy will  put  itself  into  bankruptcy,"  was 
Herbert  Hoover's  prediction  when  Bolshe- 
vism first  attained  power  in  Russia. 

Three  years  have  passed.  Bolshevism  is 
still  in  power,  but  it  is  also  bankrupt. 
Radicals  themselves  have  investigated  and 
disavowed  it  on  results.  Ultimately  the 
system  must  fall  in  Russia,  because  it  is 
unworkable.  Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
city  dwellers  and  industrial  workers,  misled 
by  the  fallacious  teaching  that  they  alone 
are  producers,  cannot  even  make  commod- 
ities with  which  to  purchase  food  from  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  million  soil 
dwellers  of  Russia,  the  peasants  who  will 
not  exchange  bread  and  meat  for  theories 
or  paper  rubles.  When  it  falls,  or  how,  is 
not  important,  but  fall  it  must.  The  longer 
Bolshevism  persists  the  greater  will  be  its 
ultimate  deficit  among  liberals  and  in- 
dustrial workers  everywhere,  and  the  wider 
their  recognition  that  present  schemes  of 
government  are  flexible  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses of  improvement  when  people  know 
how  to  use  them  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
There  will  still  be,  of  course,  deluded  people 
who  feel  that  the  Russian  Soviets  were 
suppressed  by  capitalism,  and  will  want  to 
try  the  experiment  all  over  again ;  and  the 
self-interested  agitator,  preaching  false 
economics  and  stimulating  one-sided  socio- 
logical thinking  for  his  own  ends,  will  be 
with  us  always. 

Americanism  as  a  Cure 

Radicalism  is  not  the  first  fallacy  upon 
which  the  American  people  have  cut  a 
wisdom  tooth.  Concentrate  enough  atten- 
tion and  discussion  upon  Bolshevism, 
populism,  greenbackism,  bimetallism  or 
similar  something-for-nothing  schemes, 
and  American  sense  will  disprove  them 
forever.  The  response  to  the  soap-box 
orator  shows  widespread  interest  in  eco- 
nomics and  government.  If  it  is  made 
broad  enough  and  sound  enough  there  will 
be  results  in  better  citizenship,  the  more 
direct  application  of  individual  ability  to 
community  problems,  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  will  work  and  what  won't.  Radi- 
calism proposes  to  attain  many  generations 
of  growth  overnight  by  destructive  means. 
The  thing  will  no  more  work  in  government 
than  in  physiology.  But  a  great  many 
people  honestly  believe  it  will  when  they 
first  hear  about  it,  and  until  they  have 
facts  on  the  other  side,  the  long  perspective 
of  history  and  human  progress,  and  a  clear 
idea  of  what  is  humanly  possible,  radical 
theories  will  pass  at  face  value. 

The  latest  word  in  medical  theory  is 
glands.  Yesterday  it  was  blood  pressure  or 
suppressed  wishes;  the  day  before  ade- 
noids or  Metchnikoff's  microbes.  To-day 
glands  promise  to  explain  everything  from 
Willie's  backwardness  in  school  to  the  fat 
lady  and  the  circus  giant.  And  it  may  well 
be,  the  doctors  say,  that  radicals  are  un- 
balanced, not  mentally,  but  in  the  su- 
prarenal region.  Feed  his  starved  glands 
with  their  counterparts  taken  from  a  sheep, 
and  the  soap-box  orator  will  stop  talking 
and  seek  the  employment  department. 
Maybe  so. 

But  feed  the  glands  of  conservative 
progress  too! 

Straight  Americanism  is  perhaps  a  little 
old-fashioned,  but  it  has  cured  worse 
troubles  than  those  of  the  nation  to-day, 
and  will  cure  these  if  honestly  applied. 
Americanism  is  not  too  delicate,  exclusive 
or  complex  for  soap-box  demonstration. 
It  has  a  long  record  of  results  behind  it, 
and  far  greater  possibilities  for  future 
growth  than-  any  of  the  radical  panaceas. 
Feed  it  up,  and  make  the  soap  box  its  great 
outdoor  dispensary. 


Do  Your  Feet 
"Stand  the  Gaff"? 

All  those  who  depend  upon  their  feet  for 
a  part  of  their  success  need  Jung's  XXX 
Arch  Braces. 

They  strengthen  and  support  the  muscles.  Correct 
fallen  arches  and  foot-strain.  Relieve  tired  and  aching 
feet  instantly;  prevent  that  broken-down  feeling. 


They  are  so  perfect  in  operation  that  those  who  are 
enjoying  their  efficiency  daily  find  them  so  satisfactory 
that  they  hold  them  pre-eminent  above  every  other 
arch  support  or  brace  on  the  market. 

Comfortable  and  corrective,  economical  elastic  braces. 
Amazingly  light  in  weight.  No  ungainly  humps.  No 
leather  pads.  No  metal  plates.  Insure  perfect  foot  com- 
fort without  the  burden  and  annoyance  of  heavy  leather 
or  steel  supports.  They  fit  the  feet  perfectly;  make 
walking  or  standing  easy.  Recommended  by  physicians. 

Made  of  specially  prepared  "Superlastik."  Guaranteed. 
Price  $1.00  per  pair.  If  your  Shoe  Dealer,  Druggist  or 
Chiropodist  can't  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  FREE 
booklet. 

THE  JUNG  ARCH  BRACE  CO. 
4110  Jung  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Shoe  Dealers  and  Druggists  Write  for  Trial  Offer. 


ARCH  BRACES 


FROM  inside  the  car,  curtains  can  be  at- 
tached or  detached  easily  and  quickly 
when  equipped  with  the  "Lift-the-Dot" 
fastener. 

It  is  especially  handy  on  front  curtains. 
Holds  them  securely  around  the  wind  shield, 
keeping  out  wind  and  rain. 

"Lift-the-Dot"  is  self-locking  on  three 
sides— cannot  pull  loose  accidentally — yet 
opens  by  simply  lifting  the  fourth  side,  the 
side  with  the  dot.  It  is  but  one  of  six  fasten- 
ers in  "The  Dot  Line",  which  includes  a 
fastener  for  every  need.  Full  information 
upon  request. 
CARR  FASTENER  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIFT^  DQT  Fasteners 


TRADE 

The  DOT 

MARK 

of  Fasteners 


TRADE  MARK 
REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Tht  "Lift-tht-Dot"  Fastener 
Tht  " Durablt-Dct"  Fastener 
The  "Vttttx  Dm"  Fasttntr 
Tht  "Anzc  Dm"  Fastener 
Tht  "Segrna  Dot"  Fastener 
The  Common  Sente  Fastener 
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After  all,  why  not 
buy  the  best  pencil? 

It  means  work  bet- 
ter done  in  quicker 
time  with  less  effort 
and  at  slight  addi- 
tional cost. 


PENCILWISE  ADVICE 

Select  Dixon's  Eldorado 
the  next  time  you  buy 
pencils.  Meantime  —  write 
for  pencil  book,  "FINDING 
Your  Pencil."  It  will  help 
you  choose  exactly  the  right 
lead  for  your  particular 
work. 


DIXON'S 


ItHe  master  drawing  pencil 


Made  in  17  Leads- 
one   for    every  need 
or  preference 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  8-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors : — A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto 


LANPHER  CLOTH  COATS 
There's  a  bigness  and  friendliness  about  a  Lanpher  coat  that 
commends  it  to  the  manly  man — a  style  that  impresses  without 
intruding 


st.  paul  LANPHER,  SKINNER  &  CO 


MINN. 


'Cg!gQE 


M  BELLY  TEEENG  TO  BO 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


For  a  while  I  babbled  away  about  what 
I  had  done  at  school,  but  it  came  over  me 
that  she  wasn't  listening  very  attentively. 

"It's  rather  a  feather  to  have  won  the 
Aitchin  Schol.,"  I  said. 

"Must  be,"  she  nodded.  "I'm  glad  he'll 
have  someone  to  be  pleased  with.". 

"He?" 

"Ralph." 

"But  why  do  you  say  that?" 
"Don't  know." 

"Sounded  as  if  he  wouldn't  be  pleased 
with  you." 

"P'raps  he  won't." 

"I  say,  Gerry,  what's  up?"  I  demanded. 
"You  keep  saying  things  I  don't  get  the 
hang  of." 

"Nothing's  up,  Dennis.  Just  at  present 
stock  is  very  low." 

She  looked  at  me,  then  fired  a  direct 
question:  "Dennis,  have  you  ever  been  a 
disappointment  to  your  father?" 

"Chuck  it,"  I  said.  "You're  not  going 
to  come  the  heavy  stepmother  on  me." 

"I  asked  seriously." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  P'raps,  but  not  on 
purpose." 

And  I  told  her  the  yarn  about  the  gam- 
bling business.  I  thought  she  looked  even 
paler  when  I  had  finished. 

"Did  he  forgive  you?" 

"Yes,  rather.  You  see  I  promised  I 
wouldn't  touch  another  gamble  at  school." 

"I  see — and  you  kept  your  promise?" 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"Supposing  you'd  broken  it?" 

"I  shouldn't  have,  because  " 

"Well?" 

"I  think  he'd  have  been  most  awfully 
cut  up." 

"And  you'd  have  hated  that?" 
"Of  course." 

Gerry  rose  and  stood  by  the  mantelpiece. 

"I  suppose  it's  easy  for  some  people  to  do 
the  right  thing."  She  rapped  with  her  foot. 
"It's  jolly  easy  for  others  not  to.  Dennis, 
can  you  recognize  the  rebellion  germ  when 
you  see  it?" 

"Rebellion  germ?"  I  repeated. 

She  nodded. 

"Someone  shakes  a  head  and  says  'Be 
careful!  The  ice  won't  hold!'  And  you 
snap  your  fingers  and  slide  across  it." 

"Oh,  rather.  I've  done  that." 

"It  isn't  perverse,  you  know — only  silly 
and  independent;  but  it's  so  jolly  hard  to 
go  home  afterward  and  shiver  before  the 
fire  while  your  wet  clothes  are  steaming  on 
the  rack.  That  someone  thinks  you  did  it 
because  you've  no  sense  of  right — that 
someone  can't  understand  it  was  because 
you  wanted  to  be  right  yourself — or  be  a 
help.  There!  That's  lunch — come  along." 

"Gerry,"  I  said,  "I  think  you've  forgot- 
ten our  pact.  You  promised  to  let  me  help 
you  if  ever  you  were  in  need." 

"But  I'm  not,"  she  answered. 

"Then  answer  me  one  question  and  I 
won't  bother  you  again." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Is — is  there  anything  wrong  between 
you  and  the  guv'nor?" 

She  hesitated,  then:  "There  isn't  any- 
one in  the  world  I  love  so  much  or  I  want  to 
please  more.  If  I'm  down  it's  on  my  own 
account." 

"Well  then,  why  " 

"Full  stop,"  said  Gerry,  and  taking  my 
arm  led  me  in  to  lunch. 

I  was  pretty  bucked  when  later  in  the 
afternoon  I  got  a  wire  from  the  guv'nor 
saying  he  would  be  at  Charing  Cross  at 
ten-thirty  next  morning.  "Bravo  you  for 
earning  the  bike,"  he  wrote.  "We'll  buy  it 
to-morrow  or  burst." 

Gerry  had  a  wire,  too,  which  read  rather 
mysteriously:  "Everything  O.K.  So  don't 
worry  any  more." 

I  asked  what  it  meant. 

"Only  that  I'm  much  luckier  than  I've 
any  right  to  be,"  she  answered,  and  that 
was  all. 

I  got  up  bright  and  early  next  morning 
and  wandered  into  the  drawing-room  to 
have  a  glance  at  The  Mirror. 

I  didn't  notice  Gerry  until  I  almost  stum- 
bled upon  her.  She  was  seated  at  the  writ- 
ing table,  her  head  in  the  angle  of  her  arm, 
and  her  little  shoulders  shaken  with  dry 
silent  sobs. 

"Gerry,  Gerry!"  I  cried.  "Gerry,  what 
is  it?" 

For  answer  she  sat  up  quickly,  snatched 
at  two  or  three  opened  letters  that  lay  on 
the  flap  before  her,  and  dropped  them  into 
the  drawer.  She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 


withdrew  it  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  pigeon- 
holes. 

"You  shouldn't  have  come  in  like  that 
you  startled  me." 

"I'm  sorry— I  didn't  know  " 

"It's  all  right— it's  nothing.  I— I'll  go 
and  finish  dressing."  She  turned  at  the 
door.  "I  think  you'd  better  go  and  meet 
Ralph  at  the  station.  I— I'm  too  miserable 
with  myself." 

"But,  Gerry,  it  'ud  hurt  him  frightfully 
if  you  weren't  there." 

"Oh,  let  me  alone!"  she  wailed,  and  the 
door  closed. 

To  this  day  I  don't  know  whether  I 
acted  rightly  or  wrongly.  I  only  know  I 
felt  sure  the  two  people  I  cared  for  most 
were  drifting  apart.  There  is  a  wholesome 
enough  code  about  touching  private  corre- 
spondence, but  there  was  never  a  code  in- 
vented which  covered  every  possibility. 
That's  why  I  found  myself  unlocking 
Gerry's  table  drawer  before  I  had  time  to 
realize  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case.  The 
first  letter  I  picked  up  was  enough  for  me: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Casement:  I  shall  feel  ob- 
liged if  you  would  forward  your  cheque  for 
£70  before  the  27th  inst.  I  trust  that  your 
unlucky  bank  will  not  discourage  you  from 
another  visit  to  our  tables." 

It  was  signed  "P.  Babcock  "  and  in  the  top 
right-hand  corner  was  embossed  an  ace  of 
spades  and  an  address  in  the  West  Crom- 
well Road. 

I  put  the  letter  back  in  the  drawer  and 
returned  the  key  and  sat  down  to  think. 
Gerry  had  been  gambling,  and  she  couldn't 
pay.  Sooner  or  later  she  would  have  to  tell 
father.  Of  course  I  reasoned  all  wrong,  but 
I  guessed  she  was  frightened  to  make  the 
confession.  Perhaps,  like  myself,  she  had 
promised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
gambling  and  knew  what  a  stab  it  would 
give  him  to  know  she  had  broken  her  word. 
Poor  little  kid,  and  this  ought  to  have  been  1 
such  a  rippingly  happy  day  for  her  too.  If 
was  certain  she  had  meant  no  harm  and 
probably  had  just  tumbled  accidentally 
into  a  gambling  set  and  been  thoroughly 
dunned.  A  wild  desire  to  go  round  and 
punch  the  head  of  P.  Babcock  came  over  me, 
but  there  was  no  good  in  that  notion.  The 
money  was  owing  and  someone  would  have  ' 
to  parker  up.  Then  I  thought  of  my  j 
promise  to  Gerry,  and  with  the  thought  i 
came  an  idea.  It  was  a  good  idea,  but  per- 
haps I  shan't  be  blamed  if  I  didn't  jump  at 
it  and  instead  wasted  time  sorting  my 
mind  for  a  possible  alternative.  I  came 
back  to  it  at  last,  driven,  I  suppose,  by  the 
extremity  of  the  situation.  There  was  no 
other  way  that  I  could  see  and  when  I 
walked  into  the  dining  room  I  was  resolved 
to  follow  it. 

Gerry  came  in  two  minutes  after  and  I 
tackled  her  straight  away. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "you've  got  to  come 
to  the  station,  and  what's  more  you've  got 
to  say  nothing  over  Christmas  about  what's 
been  worrying  you." 

"Any  more  orders?"  said  she. 

"No,  that's  all.   But  as  a  favor  I  asf 
you  to  make  the  guv'nor's  homecoming 
cheery  one.  You're  too  much  of  a  sport 
refuse  that." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  Ralph  say  put 
till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  t 
day?" 

"He  doesn't  know  everything,"  I  a: 
swered.  "You  will  do  what  I  ask,  won 
you?" 

"All  right,  have  it  your  own  way,"  s 
nodded. 

The  guv'nor  looked  tremendously  fii 
and  I  never  saw  him  in  better  fettle, 
was  no  end  bucked  about  the  Aitch 
Scholarship. 

"I  think  we'll  have  to  put  a  side  car 
that  motor  bike,"  he  said. 

Gerry  helped  him  unpack,  and  from  the 
dining  room  where  I  was  waiting  I  heard 
them  chattering  away  like  a  couple  of  kids 
over  the  job.  Presently  he  drifted  in  to  m 
for  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  and 
chose  that  moment  for  the  ordeal. 

"I'm  awfully  pleased  about  you,  ol 
chap,"  he  said.   "It's  first  rate.  Gettin 
your  remove  is  good  too.    I  won't  kee 
you  talking  now,  as  I  expect  you're  crazy 
to  get  on  with  this  shopping  expedition. ' 

I  crossed  over  to  the  door  and  closed  it. 

"There's  something  I  wanted  to  say 
first,"  I  blurted  out. 

"Well?  On  you  go!" 

(Continued  on  Page  1S7) 
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What  The  Right  Motor  Means  To  Your  Pocketbook 


This  curve  shows  that  this  motor  is  not  the 
right  type for  the  machine  it  is  used  on. 

It  tries  to  do  all  the  work  at  once  instead 
of  spreading  it  out  over  a  longer  time.  It 
is  therefore  a  larger  motor  than  necessary 
and  takes  twice  the  power  that  it  should. 


This  curve  shows  the  right  type  of  Lincoln 
Motor  on  exactly  the  same  machine. 

The  motor  itself  costs  25%  less  to  begin 
with  and  what  is  more  important  the 
power  hills  are  approximately  50%  less. 


Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  your  pocketbook  to  get  the 
right  electric  motor  on  a  piece  of  machinery  ? 

The  illustration  above  shows  one  actual  instance  out  of  thou- 
sands where  firms  are  buying  bigger  motors  and  paying  larger 
power  bills  than  they  should. 

Such  waste  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one  in  particular.  It  simply 
results  from  the  old  system  of  taking  a  machine  with  an  arbitrary 
and  inaccurate  horse-power  rating  and  trying  to  drive  it  with  an 
electric  motor  which  rates  "about  the  same." 

There  is  a  scientific  way  to  select  a  motor  for  a  machine  so 
that  the  two  will  absolutely  fit  and  do  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  power.  That  is  by  actually 
trying  the  two  together  and  checking  the  result. 

Lincoln  Engineers,  because  they  specialize  on  this  one  subject, 
can  select  motors  for  a  machine  by  this  scientific  method.  They 
work  with  the  machinery  manufacturer — test  out  motors  on 
machines  in  actual  operation— measure  the  results  with  delicate 
instruments. 

Then  they  recommend  a  motor  of  correct  type  and  size  for 
each  model  of  machine — even  design  a  special  motor  if  that  be 
necessary— and  guarantee  that  motor  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way,  at  the  lowest  power  cost. 

Every  user  of  motor  driven  machinery  can  save  money 
by  specifying  that  his  machines  come  ready  equipped  with 
Lincoln  Motors.  Every  machinery  maker  can  give  his  customers 
more  service  for  their  money  by  having  Lincoln  Engineers  test 
and  recommend  motors  for  his  complete  line. 


<  c 


Link  Up  With  Lincoln" 


Lincoln  Motors  are  40  degree  motors — 
their  capacity  for  work  is  approximately 
25%  greater  than  the  "continuous 
rated"  motor. 


Also  Sold  By  The  Fairbanks  Co.  Lincoln  Motors  are  the  only  motors  sold 
by  the  23  branches  of  The  Fairbanks  Co.  under  their  famous  Fairbanks  "OK" 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Columbus 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C 
Minneapolis 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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HAUGHTON  ELEVATORS 
are  SAFE 

HAUGHTON  engineering  principles  do  more 
than  meet  the  construction  and  tesl 
requirements  of  safety  codes.  They  insure 
safety  under  all  conditions  and  throughout  the 
entire  life  of  the  equipment. 

Liberal  design  and  extreme  construction  stand- 
ards afford  the  best  guarantee  against  interrup- 
tion of  service  and  the  greatest  certainty  of 
continued  safe  operation  no  matter  how  constant 
and  severe  the  duty. 

The  strength  and  durability  of  Haughton 
Elevators  not  only  insure  maximum  safety,  but 
also  permit  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation  and  reduce  repair  and  upkeep 
expense  to  the  minimum. 

THE  HAUGHTON 
ELEVATOR  AND  MACHINE  CO. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


HAUGHTON 
ELEVATORS 
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(Continued  from  Page  154) 

I  "It — it's  about — oh,  look  here,  you  re- 
tiember  that  beastly  gambling  business?" 
"Pff!  We  buried  that  ages  ago." 
"N-no — not  altogether,"  I  said. 
He  shot  a  queer  glance  at  me,  then  shook 
bis  head. 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  when  you  gave  me 
four  word  off  your  own  bat  that  you'd 
sever  touch  another  card  at  school  I  knew 
ihere  was  nothing  more  to  worry  about  on 
ihat  score." 
I  grabbed  at  a  straw — a  very  wispy  one. 
"It — it  was  a  roulette  board,"  I  stam- 
mered. 

I  had  seen  his  mouth  go  hard  before  on 
Dne  or  two  occasions,  but  never  for  any- 
hing  I  had  done.   Ugh!  How  I  hated  it. 

"That's  rather  a  miserable  quibble, 
Dennis,"  he  said  slowly. 

"I  know,"  I  answered.  "You — you 
ion't  think  I'm  proud  of  myself!" 

He  lit  a  cigar  and  wandered  toward  the 
window.  The  silence  seemed  to  last  for 
ages. 

'Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything, 
Dad?" 

"I'm  doing  my  best,"  he  answered,  "to 
find  what  solace  I  can  in  the  fact  that  you 
told  me." 

I  knew  how  perfectly  rotten  my  reply 
was  bound  to  appear. 

"I  had  to — because — because  I  lost  such 
a  lot." 

The  look  on  his  face  when  he  turned 
round  almost  made  me  chuck  the  whole 
business  and  tell  him  the  truth. 

"Oh,  so  that's  the  way  of  it?  How 
much?" 

I  mumbled  the  amount  under  my  breath. 
"Seventy  pounds,"  he  repeated.  "Sev- 
enty?" 

Then  it  was  that  lying  seemed  to  come 
easily  and  I  told  a  rotten  story  about  a  rich 
cnap  I'd  been  playing  with  who'd  taken 
the  money  off  me. 

"And  he  threatens,"  I  added,  "to  write 
to  the  Head  if  I  don't  pay  up  straight 
away." 

I  received  a  very  emphatic  answer  to 
that. 

"Does  he  want  to  get  expelled  himself, 
then?" 

One  he  gives  the  lead  to  another. 
"He  left  school  this  term,"  I  replied. 
It  was  characteristic  of  my  father  that 
he  never  asked  the  fellow's  name. 
"You  gave  him  IOU's?" 
I  shook  my  head. 
"Then  he's  no  proof." 
"None." 

"And  that  never  occurred  to  you  as  a 
solution?" 
I  flamed  up. 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd  make  a 
rotten  suggestion  like  that!" 

"I  asked  you,"  he  said  pointedly.  "The 
sample  of  honesty  you've  given  me  is 
pretty  imperfect." 

And  that  was  true  enough,  too.  I 
dropped  my  head. 

"And  so,"  he  went  on,  "you  expect  me 
to  frank  the  debt?" 

"Yes,"  I  mumbled. 

"I  see— you  break  the  rules  and  your 
word,  and  I  pay.  Is  that  the  idea?" 

"It's  a  debt  of  honor." 

"I  won't  discuss  the  honor,"  he  said, 
"except  to  remind  you  that  that  kind  of 
debt  should  be  met  by  the  person  who  con- 
tracts it." 

"I  haven't  the  money,  dad." 

"Then  you  must  raise  a  mortgage." 

"There's  nothing  I  can  mortgage." 

"I  had  put  aside  rather  more  than  that 
sum  to  buy  you  a  motor  bike." 

I  saw  then  what  he  was  driving  at. 

"Oh,  dad!"  I  gasped. 

"Anything  wrong  with  the  suggestion?" 

It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  I  hadn't 
told  some  of  my  particular  pals  that  I  was 
going  to  have  the  motor  bike.  Selbourne 
and  Cuffley  both  had  them,  and  we'd  fixed 
a  run  together  for  Boxing  Day.  Besides, 
I  never  had  wanted  a  thing  so  much  before. 

The  guv'nor  put  the  question  again. 

"No,"  I  blurted  out;  "it's  fair  enough." 

He  took  out  his  note  case  and  counted 
seven  tenners  upon  the  table. 

"Take  'em,"  he  said,  "and  get  it  into 
your  head  that  I'm  no  better  pleased  to 
spend  the  money  this  way  than  you  are.  I 
think  we  can  call  it  a  disappointment  all 


round."  Then  all  of  a  sudden  his  voice 
went  queer.  "Oh!"  he  said.  "Why  did 
you  give  me  your  word?" 

I  just  picked  up  the  notes  mechanically 
and  put  them  in  my  pocket.  At  the  door 
he  turned,  took  a  brace  on  himself,  and 
said:  "You  can  count  yourself  lucky  I  was 
able  to  pay.  I  didn't  tell  you  before,  but 
things  have  been  touch  and  go.  If  I  hadn't 
been  on  the  spot  at  the  right  moment  we 
should  have  gone  under  good  and  hard." 

"If  I'd  known  "  I  began. 

"I'll  do  you  the  credit  to  believe  that," 
he  cut  in.  "I  left  you  in  ignorance  because 
I  didn't  want  to  worry  you.  Gerry  knew." 

"Gerry  knew?"  I  repeated. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  Gerry, 
wrapped  in  furs,  came  into  the  room. 

"Taxi's  waiting!"  she  cried.  "We  ought 
to  hurry." 

"I'll  just  get  my  coat,"  said  the  guv'nor, 
and  went  out. 

"Hurry  up,  Dennis!" 

"I'm  not  coming,"  I  said. 

"But  we're  going  to  Great  Portland 
Street  after  lunch." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  buy  a  motor  bike." 

"Not  going  to  buy  " 

"No.  Gerry,  did  you  know  the  guv'nor 
had  been  nearly  broke?" 

"'Course  I  did." 

"And  yet  "  I  began. 

"What?" 

"Oh,  nothing." 

The  guv'nor  came  in,  buttoning  his  coat. 
"Ready,"  he  said. 

"Ralph,  what's  wrong  with  Dennis? 
He  says  he's  not  coming  out." 

"I  expect  he  has  something  else  to  do. 
Come  along,  dear." 

I  heard  the  front  door  slam  and  pres- 
ently, from  below,  the  hum  of  a  taxi  mov- 
ing up  the  street. 

Looking  back  I'm  not  really  so  ashamed 
of  having  blubbed.  I'd  let  the  guv'nor 
think  me  an  absolute  outsider.  I'd  done 
myself  in  for  the  bike,  and,  worst  of  all, 
Gerry  had  known  all  along  that  things  were 
dicky,  and  in  spite  of  that  had  fooled  about 
and  lost  money  when  it  was  needed.  Oh, 
Lord,  that  was  a  rotten  day!  After  a  bit  I 
pulled  myself  together,  stuck  the  notes  in 
an  envelope  with  a  few  lines  to  say  where 
they  came  from,  and  registered  it  at  the 
post-office  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Then 
I  came  home  to  a  solitary  lunch  of  cold 
mutton — pretty  near  the  bone— and  an 
afternoon  without  a  soul  to  speak  to. 

It  was  after  six  before  the  guv'nor  and 
Gerry  returned.  He  had  been  making  a 
great  effort  to  seem  in  form,  but  I  guessed 
it  was  only  a  sham.  What  I  had  told  him 
earlier  in  the  day  had  done  away  with  his 
real  high  spirits.  Gerry,  too,  in  spite  of  her 
laughter  and  talk,  had  the  air  of  being 
worried  and  nervous.  I  was  frankly  too 
miserable  to  pretend  to  be  otherwise,  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  manage  it  slipped  off  to 
change  for  dinner. 

While  I  was  changing  the  guv'nor  came 
into  my  room  to  me. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "the  thing's  over, 
Dennis,  and  there's  no  good  brooding  over 
it.  We'll  get  it  out  of  our  heads  as  soon  as 
we  can." 

"Are  you  likely  to  get  it  out  of  yours?  "  I 
blurted  out. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best.  Let's  shake  hands." 

"No,"  I  stammered.  "You're  only  try- 
ing to  be  decent — but  you  think  all  the 
time  I've  behaved  like  a  bounder." 

He  didn't  answer  that  and  I  couldn't 
blame  him. 

"I've  offered  to  shake  hands,"  he  re- 
peated. "It's  your  own  affair  if  you'd 
rather  not." 

He  waited  for  amoment,butI  didnothing. 

"Very  well,"  he  said;  "but  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  sulk  in  front  of  Gerry.  That 
isn't  playing  the  game." 

The  door  clicked  and  he  was  gone.  I 
suppose  I  owe  it  to  his  departure  that  I 
didn't  swing  round  and  give  away  the 
whole  show.  It  gave  me  a  minute  to  think 
and  I  saw  what  a  measly  trick  it  would  be 
to  croak  just  because  the  load  was  heavier 
than  I'd  bargained  for.  Besides,  I  always 
had  wanted  to  do  something  for  Gerry, 
and  I'd  got  my  wish.  It's  rather  queer,  but 
there's  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  taking  gruel 
for  a  thing  you  haven't  done.  You  can  be 
so  jolly  sorry  for  yourself,  and  somehow 
that  kind  of  sets  you  up.   'T  any  rate  I 


PADL'S  JAM 


Rich  Ripe  Fruit  and  Pure  Sugar- 
Nothing  Else 

You  can  use  PAUL'S  JAM  anywhere  in  place 
of  fresh  berries  and  sugar — 

In  the  fruit  cocktails. 
To  give  spice  to  meats. 
To  add  richness  to  entrees. 
In  fruit  salads. 
In  shortcakes  or  pies. 
As  filling  in  cakes. 
In  puddings  and  sauces. 
To  give  flavor  to  ice  creams  and  ices. 
With  cheese. 
The  ripe  berry  flavors  add  zest  to  any  meal. 

Send  4c  today  for  "From  the  Valley 
of  the  Mountain."  It  tells  how  we 
preserve  fresh  berries  in  pure  sugar 
and  how  you  may  serve  them. 

PUYALLUP  &  SUMNER  FRUIT 
GROWERS  CANNING  COMPANY 

203  PAUL  AVENUE        v"  PUYALLUP.  WASH. 
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Every  day  more  men  are 
buying  The  Florsheim  Shoe 
again,  permanently.  Its  sound 
merits  and  reputation  do  not 
disappoint.  Quality  considered 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  sells  at  a 
relatively  low  price. 

Florsheim  Quality  is  unusual; 
Florsheim  prices  are  reasonable. 
The  name  in  every  pair. 


THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


1 
1 

USUI 


Hi 

I 
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The  Hampton— Style  M-5S 

Booklet  — "Styles  of  the  Times' 
— on  request. 


1 


He  Needed 
More  Money 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Alexander  Heath,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  you 
yourself  have  doubtless  reached,  that  "just 
enough  money  to  get  along  on"  isn't  enough, 
that  it  takes  more  than  that  to  buy  real  com- 
fort and  happiness.  He  made  up  his  mind  right 
then  that  he  must  earn  more  money. 


There  Were  Three  Good  Reasons 

The  three  good  reasons  why  he  needed  more 
money  were  becoming  more  forceful  reasons 
every  day.  For  a  family  of  five,  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  rent,  all  cost  money,  even  in  those 
days  before  the  war.  And  Mr.  Heath  was  de- 
termined that  at  least  three  American  young- 
sters should  want  for  nothing  that  he  could 
supply. 


How  He  Got  It 

Knowing  that  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The  (Coun- 
try Gentleman  were  popular 
everywhere,  he  obtained 
our  cash  offer  and  set  out 
locally  to  build  up  a  profit- 
able subscription  business. 
The  results  were  more  than  he  had 
dared  expect.  With  Curtis  profits 
he  has  bought  a  fine  fiirm  home,  a 
summer  cottage,  a  motor  boat,  a 
car,  and  has  built  up  an  assured  in- 
come of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 


Here's  Your  Chance 
r  

J  If  YOU  need  more  money, 

J  just  clip  this  coupon  and  send 

I  it  to  The  Curtis  Publishing 

'  Company,  861  Independence 

J  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

I  We  will  help  you  to  earn — in 

J  your  spare  time — all  the  cash 

J  you  desire. 


came  to  dinner  that  night  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  though  I  dare  say 
it  wasn't  much  of  a  show,  I'm  glad  I  made 
the  effort.  Once  I  saw  the  guv'nor  looking 
at  me  approvingly,  and  that  helped  no  end. 
While  we  were  at  dessert  the  maid  entered 
with  a  note  on  a  salver. 

"A  messenger  brought  it  by  hand,"  she 
said. 

The  guv'nor  opened  it  in  a  mechanical 
sort  of  way  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

"There's  no  answer,"  he  said,  and  Nellie 
went  out. 

He  seemed  to  puzzle  for  a  moment,  then 
he  glanced  queerly  at  me. 

"I've  made  a  mistake,"  he  said.  "This 
is  intended  for  you." 

I  hadn't  the  smallest  idea  what  it  was, 
and  held  out  my  hand.  As  he  passed  the 
letter  over  I  caught  sight  of  an  ace  of 
spades  in  the  top  right-hand  corner.  Gerry 
must  have  seen  it,  too,  for  the  glimpse  I  had 
of  her  face  showed  it  to  be  quite  white.  I 
suppose  I  turned  a  pretty  deep  crimson.  I 
know  my  cheeks  felt  on  fire. 

"Yes,  it's  for  me,"  I  stammered. 

Then  the  gov'nor  spoke  one  word  very 
softly,  and  it  cut  across  me  like  a  whip: 

"Liar." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  "That's  not  true! 
I  " 

"Every  word  was  a  lie!  Get  out  of  the 
room.  I'll  talk  to  you  later." 

For  a  second  I  faced  him,  then  I  saw  how 
hopeless  it  all  was,  and  turned  to  obey. 
As  I  touched  the  door  handle  Gerry  spoke. 

"  I  want  to  see  that  letter,"  she  said. 

"Let  him  go,"  said  my  father.  "I'd 
rather  you  knew  nothing  of  this." 

"  I  want  to  see  that  letter,"  she  repeated. 

"You  were  told  to  go,  Dennis.  Is  it 
your  wish  she  should  see  the  letter?" 

"N-no,"  I  stammered,  and  pulled  open 
the  door. 

"Dennis,  come  back!" 

"Oh,  Gerry,  shut  up!"  I  cried.  "Don't 
be  such  a  fool!" 

"I  want — I'm  going  to  see  that  letter!" 

"Why?"  he  demanded.  "What  interest 
can  it  have  for  you?  " 

"I  want  it  because  I  believe  it  is  mine." 

"It  isn't  yours — it  isn't!"  I  returned. 

"Then  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  debt 
for  seventy  pounds?  "  she  asked. 

For  a  second  my  father  stared  at  her, 
bewildered,  then  he  turned  to  me  with  what 
seemed  the  only  explanation. 

"So  you  tried  to  get  the  money  from  her 
first,  eh?" 

It  was  the  only  chance,  and  I  took  it. 


"Yes,"  I  said.  "It's  no  good,  Gerry;  I 
had  to  pay  up,  so  I  went  to  the  guv'nor  and 
asked  him  for  it." 

"For  what?" 

"The  seventy  pounds.  For  heaven's 
sake  don't  ask  any  more  about  it!  It's  my 
pigeon,  let's  leave  it  at  that."  And  I  trii 
to  signal  her  to  be  quiet. 

Gerry  looked  at  me  very  hard,  then 
the  guv'nor. 

"Ralph,"  she  said,  "I  don't  understan 
That  debt  was  mine.  A  gambling  debt, 
lost  at  roulette.  Dennis  has  nothing  to  d 
with  it— nothing  at  all." 

"Yours?" 

"Yes." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "Let  me 
understand  this."  Then  he  turned  away 
and  put  his  elbows  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"Oh,  Ralph,  I  didn't  mean  any  harm! 
You  were  hard  up  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  so  splendid  to  make  some  money— to 
pay  for  the  flat  and  the  housekeeping,  so  if 
things  went  really  wrong  I  should  have 
helped.  Of  course  I  lost,  and  I  was  mis- 
erable to  have  been  such  a  fool.  I  didn't 
know  you  would  feel  like  this  about  it." 

"I  shouldn't  have  cared  if  you'd  lost  a 
thousand,"  he  answered,  "but  to  let  my 
boy  be  the  scapegoat  is  more  than  I  can 
swallow  with  comfort.  Dennis,  old  chap, 
I'm  sorry.  Yours,  at  least,  was  a  fine 
effort." 

"No,  it  wasn't!"  I  cried.  "It  jolly  well 
wasn't.  I  just  butted  in  where  I'd  no  right. 
She  never  asked  me — never  told  me.  I  saw 
she  was  fretting  about  something,  so  I 
broke  open  her  table  drawer  and  found  out. 
I  thought  it  'ud  be  easy  to  make  you  pay. 
I've  messed  up  everything." 

And  suddenly  I  felt  a  warm  soft  arm  go 
round  my  neck  and  a  warm  wet  cheek 
touch  mine. 

"  Oh,  Dennis,  Dennis,  you  perfect  sweet  \* 
trembled  a  voice  in  my  ear.  "You  did  all 
that  for  me!" 

"Oh,  rot — rats!"  said  I. 

Then  the  guv'nor  turned  round  and 
looked  at  us,  and  all  the  worry  had  gone 
out  of  his  face. 

"You  queer  kids,"  he  said,  "hanging  to 
one  another  as  if  the  bottom  had  fallen  out 
of  the  universe.  And,  Lord  knows,  i 
hasn't.  No,  don't  let  go — but  it  comes  over 
me  very  forcibly  that  if  three  isn't  too 
many  I'd  like  to  join  in." 

Later  on  he  said:  "By  the  way,  I  or- 
dered that  bike  this  afternoon.  It  was. 
weak  of  me,  but  I  did  it.  A  kind  of  offering, 
to  the  gods,  it  was." 
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^Jhe  IBurden  of  Tveru  "Vriniefs  OVtail  is 


When? 


MOST  of  the  letters  he  gets,  most  of 
his  telegrams,  all  cry  "When — when 
— when  will  my  job  be  finished?" 
Most  of  his  too-frequent  telephone  calls  are 
to  find  out  when  he  will  finish  a  piece  of  work. 

Most  questions  that  begin  with  "When" 
are  grossly  unsympathetic. 

Whistler,  in  reply  to  the  "When?"  of  an 
impatient  sitter,  suavely  answered  "Perhaps 
never" — an  answer,  of  course,  which  no 
printer  can  make.  For,  no  matter  how  much 
art  is  expected  of  a  printer,  his  customers  re- 
fuse to  treat  him  as  anything  but  a  business 
man  —  and  a  very  resourceful  and  wonder- 
working business  man  at  that. 

In  addition  to  Better  Paper,  the  printer 
requires  something  else  before  he  can  produce 
Better  Printing,  And  that  is  the  element  of 
moral  support  from  his  customers. 

To  aid  materially  in  the  prompt  production 
of  more  beautiful  work,  S.  D.  Warren  Com- 
pany offers  to  printers  and  buyers  of  printing 
a  dozen  standard  grades  of  printing  papers. 
But  in  addition  S.  D.  Warren  Company  be- 
speaks for  your  printer,  and  for  all  printers,  a 
higher  degree  of  sympathetic  support,  a  little 
less  insistence  on  "When?"  and  a  little  more 
patience  with  him  when  he  encounters  diffi- 
culties in  his  efforts  to  give  you  work  that 
will  make  money  for  you. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Briefly  classified, 
Printing 

Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for 
artistic  half-tone  printing 

Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine  half-tone  and 
process  color  work 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard 
glossy  coated  paper 

Warren's  Pr intone 

Semi-coated.    Better  than 
super,  cheaper  than  coated 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for 
offset  printing 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable,  hand  sorted, 
machine  finish  paper 


Warrens  Standard 
Papers  are 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted  for  practical 
printing  qualities 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface 
in  glossy  coated  paper 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium 
screen  half-tones 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super  calendered  paper  of 
standard,  uniform  quality 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  for 
type  and  line  illustration 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 


Printing  Papers 
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Chassis  (1V4-2  Ton) 
$2300,  97-inch  Wheelbase 
$2400,  120-inch  Wheelhase 


The  distinctive  name,  which  has  always  stood  for  efficien< 
in  transportation. 

The  distinctive  design,  which  is  the  basis  of  its  recognizee 
dependability  and  economy. 

The  plant  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  where  the  Autocar  standard  of 
manufacture  has  been  maintained  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  national  system  of  direct  factory  branches,  developed 
through  a  long  period  of  years  to  assure  every  Autocar 
owner  maximum  operation  at  minimum  expense. 

Upon  these  is  built  that  greatest  of  all  assets — a  nation-wid< 
confidence  in  Autocar   transportation — evidenced 
thousands  of  satisfied  users  in  every  line  of  business 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Established  u» 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


New  York 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Newark 
Schenectady 


Boston 
Providence 
Worcester 
New  Haven 
Springfiel( 


Philadelphia 
Camden 
Allentown 
Wilmington 
Atlantic  City 


Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Richmond 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Dallas 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


San  Francisco 

Sacramento ' 
Oakland 
Stockton 
Fr 


M  Syracuse  San  ]os6 

f'i jp>  Represented  by  tliese  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 

Wherever  there's  a  road 
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©  A.  D.&  C-  mo 

OU  get  above  the  level  of  monotony  in  evening  clothes 
— and  without  violating  any  traditions  —  when  you  wear 
Society  Brand  Evening  Clothes.  ^  It's  tailoring  superiority 
that  makes  them  different — and  your  dress  coat  fits  correctly 
and  feels  right.  ^  Fine  tailoring  of  fine  fabrics  is  an  un- 
changing rule  in  the  making  of  all  Society  Brand  Clothes. 

WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES  OF  CLOTHING  FLOODING  THE  MARKET,  LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEL  AS  YOUR  GUIDE 


Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn,  Makers,  Chicago,  New  York       In  Canada:  Society  Brand  Clothes,  Limited,  Montreal 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 
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To  keep  your  fine  undert *  kings 
as  pretty  as  new — 

wash  them,  the  easy,  quick,  gentle,  safe  way,  with  Ivory 
Soap  Flakes. 

The  filmiest  chiffons  and  georgettes  come  unharmed  from 
the  huhbling  suds.  Easy  laundering,  quick  laundering, 
but  above  all — safe  laundering — is  assured  by  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Its  use  means  a  longer  life  of  loveliness  for  your 
nicest  things. 

IVORY  SOAP  FLAKES 

Safe  for  Silks  and  All  Fine  Fabrics 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Ivory  Soap  Flakes.  It  is  just 
good  old-fashioned  Ivory  Soap  shaved  into  snowlike  flakes. 

Being  Ivory  Soap,  you  know  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
color  or  texture  of  any  fabric  that  is  not  injured  by  pure, 
clean,  soft  water. 

Being  in  the  form  of  quick-melting  flakes,  it  makes  in- 
stantly such  rich  suds  that  no  rubbing  is  needed.  Just 
squeeze  the  bubbling,  soapy  foam  through  and  through 
your  dainty  garments  and  they  will  come  from  the  bowl 
as  clean  and  fresh  and  unworn  as  the  day  you  bought  them. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


iN  ESTABLISHMENT  in  Newbern  Cen- 
%  ter,  trading  under  the  name  of  the 
•A  Foto  Art  Shop,  once  displayed  in  its 
-A-  window  a  likeness  of  the  twin  sons  of 
le  Cowan.    Side  by  side,  on  a  lavishly 

ged  plush  couch,  they  confronted  the  camera  with  differing  aspects.  One  sat  forward 
i  a  decently,  even  blandly,  composed  visage,  nor  had  he  meddled  with  his  curls.  His 
,e  sat  back,  scowling,  and  fought  the  camera  to  the  bitter  end.  His  curls,  at  the  last 
nent,  had  been  mussed  by  a  raging  hand. 

This  was  in  the  days  of  an  earlier  Newbern,  when  the  twins  were  four  and  Winona 
niman  began  to  be  their  troubled  mentor— troubled  lest  they  should  not  grow  up 
be  refined  persons;  a  day  when  Dave  Cowan,  the  widely  traveled  printer,  could 
ltly  deride  its  citizenry  as  small-towners;  a  day  when  the  Whipples  were  Newbern's 

noblesse  and  the  Cowan  twins  not  yet  torn  asunder. 
The  little  town  lay  along  a  small  but  potent  river  that  turned  a  few  factory  wheels 
h  its  eager  current,  and  it  drew  sustenance  from  the  hill  farms  that  encircled  it  for 
es  about.  You  had  to  take  a  dingy  way  train  up  to  the  main  line  if  you  were  going 
long  day's  journey  to  New  York,  so  that  the  Center  of  the  name  was  often  construed 
fetiously  by  outlanders. 


Now  Newbern  Center  is  modern,  and  grows 
callous.   Only  the  other  day  a  wandering  bi- 
plane circled  the  second  nine  of  its  new  golf 
BY        f.       R.       g  r  v  g  e  R       course,  and  of  the  four  players  on  the  tenth 

green  but  one  paid  it  the  tribute  of  an  upward 
glance.  Even  this  was  a  glance  of  resentment,  for  his  partner  at  that  instant  eyed  the 
alignment  for  a  three-foot  putt  and  might  be  distracted.  The  annoyed  player  flung  up  a 
hostile  arm  at  the  thing  and  waved  it  from  the  course.  Seemingly  abashed,  the  machine 
slunk  off  into  a  cloud  bank. 

Old  Sharon  Whipple,  the  player  who  putted,  never  knew  that  above  him  had  gone  a 
thing  he  had  very  lately  said  could  never  be.  Sharon  has  grown  modern  with  the  town. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  he  scoffed  at  rumors  of  a  telephone.  He  called  it  a  contraption, 
and  said  it  would  be  against  the  laws  of  God  and  common  sense.  Later  he  proscribed 
the  horseless  carriage  as  an  impracticable  toy.  Of  flying  he  had  affirmed  that  the  fools 
who  tried  it  would  deservedly  break  their  necks,  and  he  had  gustily  raged  at  the  waste  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  good  pasture  land  when  golf  was  talked. 

Yet  this  very  afternoon  the  inconsequent  dotard  had  employed  a  telephone  to 
summon  his  car  to  transport  him  to  the  links,  and  had  denied  even  a  glance  of  acknowl- 
edgment at  the  wonder  floating  above  him.    Much  like  that  is  growing  Newbern. 


Shining  Silver  —  Thousands  of  Dollars  of  It,  the  Owner  Had  Declared 
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There  was  gasping  aplenty  when  Winona  Penniman  aban- 
doned the  higher  life  and  bought  a  flagrant  pair  of  satin 
dancing  slippers,  but  now  the  town  lets  far  more  sensa- 
tional doings  go  almost  unremarked.  The  place  tosses  even 
with  the  modern  fever  of  unrest.  It  has  its  bourgeoisie,  its 
proletariat,  its  radicals,  but  also  a  city-beautiful  association 
and  a  rather  captious  sanitary  league.  Lately  a  visiting 
radical,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  patriotic  celebration, 
expressed  a  conventional  wish  to  spit  upon  the  abundantly 
displayed  flag.  A  knowing  friend  was  quick  to  dissuade  him : 
"Don't  do  it!  Don't  try  it!  Here,  now,  you  got  no  free- 
dom !  Should  you  spit  only  on  their  sidewalk, 
they  fine  the  heart's  blood  out  of  you." 

// 

MIDWAY  between  these  periods  of  very 
early  and  very  late  Newbern  there  was 
once  a  shining  summer  morning  on  which 
the  Cowan  twins,  being  then  nine  years  old, 
set  out  from  the  Penniman  home  to  pick 
wild  blackberries  along  certain  wooded  lanes 
that  environed  the  town.  They  were  bare- 
footed, wearing  knee  pants  buttoned  to 
calico  waists,  these  being  patterned  with 
small  horseshoes  which  the  twins  had  been 
told  by  their  father  would  bring  them  good 
luck.  They  wore  cloth  caps  and  carried  tin 
pails  for  their  berries.  These  would  be  sold 
to  the  Pennimans  at  an  agreed  price  of  five 
cents  a  quart,  and  it  was  Winona's  hope 
that  the  money  thus  earned  on  a  beautiful 
Saturday  morning  would  on  Sunday  be  given 
to  the  visiting  missionary  lately  returned 
from  China.  Winona  had  her  doubts,  how- 
ever; chiefly  of  Wilbur  Cowan's  keenness 
for  proselyting,  on  his  own  income,  in  foreign 
lands.  Too  often  with  money  in  hand  he 
had  yielded  to  the  grosser  tyranny  of  the 
senses. 

The  twins  ran  races  in  the  soft  dust  of  the 
highway  until  they  reached  the  first  outlying 
berry  patch.  Here  they  became  absorbed  in 
their  work.  They  were  finding  well-laden 
bushes  along  the  fence  of  what  to-day  is 
known  as  the  old  graveyard. 

Newbern  now  has  a  sophisticated  new 
cemetery,  with  carved  marble  and  tall  shafts 
of  polished  granite,  trimmed  shrubs  and 
garnished  mounds,  contrasting— as  the  newer  town 
to  the  old— with  the  dingy  inclosure  where  had 
very  simply  been  inhumed  the  dead  of  that  simpler 
day.  In  the  new  cemetery  blackberry  bushes  would 
not  be  permitted.   Along  the  older  plot  they  flour- 
ished. The  place  itself  is  overgrown  with  rank 
grasses,  with  ivy  run  wild,  with  untended  shrubs, 
often  hiding  the  memorials,  which  are  mostly  of 
brown  sandstone  or  gray  slate.    It  lies  in  deep 
shadow  under  cypress  and  willow.   It  is  very  still 
under  the  gloom  of  its  careless  growths— a  place  not  re- 
assuring to  the  imaginative. 

The  bottoms  of  the  tin  pails  had  been  covered  with 
berries  found  outside  the  board  fence,  and  now  a  hunt  for 
other  laden  bushes  led  the  twins  to  a  trove  of  ripened  fruit 
partly  outside  and  partly  inside  that  plot  where  those  of 
old  Newbern  had  been  chested  and  laid  unto  their  fathers. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the  ownership  of 
that  fruit  out  here.  It  was  anyone's.  There  followed  de- 
bate on  a  possible  right  to  that  which  grew  abundantly 
beyond  the  fence.  By  some  strange  but  not  unprecedented 
twisting  of  the  mature  mind  of  authority,  might  it  not 
belong  to  those  inside,  or  to  those  who  had  put  them  there? 
Further,  would  Mrs.  Penniman  care  to  make  pies  of  black- 
berries—even the  largest  and  ripest  yet  found-that  had 
grown  in  a  graveyard? 

"  They  taste  just  the  same,"  announced  the  Wilbur  twin, 
having,  after  a  cautious  survey,  furtively  reached  through' 
two  boards  of  the  fence  to  retrieve  a  choice  cluster. 

"Then  she  can't  tell  'em  from  the  others,"  reasoned  his 
sophist  brother  "After  we  get  the  pail  full  we  couldn't  tell 
'em  ourselves." 

"I  guess  nobody  would  want  'em  that  owns  'em,"  con- 
ceded Wilbur. 

"Well,  you  climb  over  first." 

"We  better  both  go  together  at  the  same  time." 

"No;  one  of  us  better  try  it  first  and  see;  then  if  it's  all 
right  I'll  climb  over  too." 

"Aw,  I  know  a  better  patch  up  over  West  Hill  in  the 
Whipple  woods." 

"  What  you  afraid  of?  Nobody  would  care  about  a  few 
Old  blackberries." 

"I  ain't  afraid." 

"  You  act  like  it,  I  must  say.  If  you  wasn't  afraid  you'd 
cHmb  that  fence  pretty  quick,  wouldn't  you?  Looky,  the 
big  ones!" 

The  Wilbur  twin  reflected  on  this.  It  sounded  plausible. 
If  DC  wasn't  afraid,  of  course  he  would  climb  thai,  fence. 
It  stood  to  reason.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that,  anyone 
else  was  afraid.    Me  decided  that  neither  was  he. 


"Well,  I'm  afraid  of  things  that  ain't  true  that  scare  you 
in  the  dark,"  he  admitted,  "but  I  ain't  afraid  like  that 
now.  Not  one  bit!" 

"Well,  I  dare  you  to  go." 

"Well,  of  course  I'll  go.  I  was  just  resting  a  minute.  I 
got  to  rest  a  little,  haven't  I?" 

"Well,  I  guess  you're  rested.  I  guess  you  can  climb  a 
plain  and  simple  fence,  can't  you?   You  can  rest  over 


His  nerves  wen 


"Now  Eat  I"  She  Wat,  Indeed,  a  Remarkable  Woman. 
She  Had  Not  First  Msked  Him  If  He  Were  Hungry 

there,  can't  you— just  as  well  as  what  you  can  rest  here?" 

The  resting  one  looked  up  and  down  the  lane,  then 
peered  forward  into  the  shadowy  tangle  of  green  things 
with  its  rows  of  headstones.  Then,  inhaling  deeply,  he 
clambered  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  leaped  to  the  ground 
beyond. 

"Gee,  gosh!"  he  cried,  for  he  had  landed  on  a  trailing 
branch  of  blackberry  vine. 

Me  sat  down  and  extracted  a  thorn  from  the  leathery 
sole  of  his  bare  foot.  The  prick  of  the  thorn  had  cleaned 
his  mind  of  any  merely  fanciful  fears.  A  surpassing  lot  of 
berries  was  there  for  the  bold  to  take.  His  brother  stared 
not  too  boldly  through  the  fence  at  the  pioneer. 

"Go  on  and  try  picking  some,"  he  urged  in  the  subdued 
tones  of  extreme  caution. 

The  other  calmly  set  to  work.  The  watcher  awaited 
some  mysterious  punishment  for  this  desecration.  Pres- 
ently, nothing  having  happened,  he  glowed  with  a  boldness 
of  his  own  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  where  he 
again  waited.  He  whistled,  affecting  to  be  at  ease,  but 
with  a  foot  on  the  safe  side  of  the  fence.  The  busy  worker 
inside  paid  him  no  attention.   Presently  Merle  yawned. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'll  come  in  there  myself  and  pick  a  few 
berries,"  he  said  very  loudly. 

He  was  giving  fair  notice  toany  malign  power  that  might 
be  waiting  to  blast,  him.  After  a  fitting  interval,  he  joined 
his  brother  and  fell  to  work. 

"Well,  I  must  say!"  he  chattered.  "Who's  afraid  to 
come  into  a  graveyard  when  they  can  get  berries  like  this? 
We  can  fill  the  pails,  and  that's  thirty  cents  right  here." 

The  fruit  fell  swiftly.  The  Wilbur  t  win  worked  in  silence. 
Hut  Merle  appeared  rather  to  like  the  sound  of  a  human 


voice.   He  was  aimlessly  loquacious 
entirely  tranquil. 

"They're  growing  right  over  this  old  one,"  annou 
Wilbur  presently.  Merle  glanced  up  to  see  him  despo 
a  bush  that  embowered  one  of  the  brown  headstones 
an  all  but  obliterated  mound. 

"  You  better  be  careful,"  he  warned. 
"I  guess  I'm  careful  enough  for  this  old  one,"  retr, 
the  bolder  twin,  and  swept  the  trailing  bush  aside  to 
the  stone.    It  was  weather-worn  and  lichened,  but 
carving  was  still  legible. 

"It  says  'Here  lies  Jonas  Whipple,  aged  eighty-sev 
and  it  says  'he  passed  to  his  reward  April  23,  1828 ' 
here's  his  picture." 

He  pointed  to  the  rounded  top  of  the  stone,  where 
graven  a  circle  inclosing  primitive  eyes,  a  nose  and  mo 
From  the  bottom  of  the  circle  on  either  side  protn 
wings.  Merle  drew  near  to  scan  the  device.  He  was 
to  divine  that  the  intention  of  the  artist  had  not  been 
of  portraiture. 

"That  ain't  either  his  picture,"  he  said  with  some  h 
"That's  a  cupid!" 

"Ho,  gee,  gosh!    Ain't  cupids  got  1 
Where's  its  legs?" 
"Then  it's  an  angel." 
"Angels  are  longer.    I  know  now-M 
goop.  And  here's  some  more  reading.'*, 
He  ran  his  fingers  along  the  worn  letter 
then  brought  his  eyes  close  and  read—  gl 
in  the  beginning: 

Behold  this  place  as  you  pass  by. 
As  you  are.  now,  so  once  was  II ' 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  death,  and  follow  m. 

The  reader's  voice  lost  in  fullt 
/       and  certainty  as  he  neared  the  Ml 
this  strophe. 

"Say,  we  better  get  right  oK 
here,"  said  Merle,  stepping  t*. 
the  fence. 

Even  Wilbur  was  daunted  b| 
blunt  warning  from  beyond. 

"Here's  another,"  called 
pausing  on  his  way  toward  theMfl 
In  hushed,  fearful  tones  he  dechft^ 

Dear  companion  in  your  bloorM 
Behold  me  moldering  in  the  tomb. 
For 

Death  is  a  debt,  to  Nature  dueM 
Which  I  have  paid,  and  so  muM 


"There  now,  I  must  say!"  A 
Merle.  "We  better  hurry  out!" 

But  the  Wilbur  twin  lingered,  ft, 
berries  still  glistened  above  the  stc  ■ 
of  the  departed  Jonas  Whipple. 
Aw,  gee,  gosh,  they're  just  old  ones ! "  he  declare^— 
says  this  one  passed  to  his  reward  in  1828,  and  we  wast 
born  then,  so  he  couldn't  be  meaning  us,  could  he?  ^ 
ain't  passed  to  our  reward  yet,  have  we?  I  simply  aijt 
going  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it." 

A  bit  nervously  he  fell  again  to  picking  the  berries 1  d=> 
mere  feel  of  them  emboldened  him. 

"Gee,  gosh!  We  ain't  followed  him  yet,  have  we?jB 
'"As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be!'"  quoted  the  other 
warning. 

"Well,  my  sakes,  don't  everyone  in  town  know  thd? 
But  it  don't  mean  we're  going  to  be— be  it — right  off;"  ! 

"You  better  come  just  the  samey!" 
But  the  worker  was  stubborn. 

"Ho,  I  guess  I  ain't  afraid  of  any  old  Whipple  as  oil 

what  this  one  is!" 

"Well,  anyway,"  called  Merle,  still  in  hushed  tonef 
guess  I  got  enough  berries  from  this  place." 

"Aw,  come  on!"  urged  the  worker. 

In  a  rush  of  bravado  he  now  extemporized  a  cha 
defiance: 

Old  Jonas  Whipple 
Was  an  old  cripple! 
Old  Jonas  Whipple 
Was  an  old  cripple! 


ICS,  I 

I 


The  Merle  twin  found  this  beyond  endurance.  He  le  )| 
for  the  fence  and  gained  its  top,  looking  back  wi  if 
blanched  face  to  see  the  offender  smitten.   He  wantr 
go  at  once,  but  this  might  be  worth  waiting  for. 

Wilbur  continued  to  pick  berries.  Again  he  chaft4 
loudly,  mocking  the  solemnities  of  eternity: 

<  >UI  Jonas  Whipple 
II  aa  an  old  cripple! 
Old  Jonas  W  hipple 
Was  on  old  

The  mockery  died  in  his  throat,  and  he  froze  to  a  statu 
of  fear.  Beyond  the  headstone  of  Jonas  Whipple,  aij 
toward  the  center  of  the  plot,  a  clump  of  syrin^a  p 
plainly  observed  to  sway  with  the  movements  of  a  heii 
unseen. 
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||  told  you!"  came  the  hoarse  whisper  of  Merle,  but  he, 
chained  by  fright  to  the  fence  top. 
y  waited,  breathless,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of 
Again  the  bush  swayed  with  a  sinister  motion.  A 
r  hush  fell  about  them;  the  breeze  died  and  song 
stilled  their  notes.  A  calamity  was  imminent, 
ther  watcher  now  doubted  that  a  mocked  Jonas  Whip- 
would  terribly  issue  from  the  tangle  of  shrubbery, 
"he  bushes  were  again  agitated;  then  at  the  breaking 
it  of  fear  for  the  Cowan  twins  the  emergent  figure 
ved  to  be  not  Jonas  but  a  trifling  and  immature  female 
cendant  of  his,  who  now  sped  rapidly  toward  them 
36s  the  intervening  glade,  nor  were  the  low  mounds 
red  to  her  in  her  progress.  Her  short  skirt  of  a  plaid 
?ham  flopped  above  her  thin,  bony  legs  as  she  ran,  and 
grasped  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  in  one  hand. 

/// 

'  SHOULD  be  said  that  this  girl  appalled  the  twins 
lardly  less  than  would  an  avenging  apparition  of  the 
;raged  Jonas  Whipple.  Beings  of  a  baser  extraction, 
■y  had  looked  upon  Whipples  only  from  afar  and  with 
e.  Upon  this  particular  Whipple  they  had  looked  with 
»ecial  awe.  Other  known  members  of  the  tribe  were  in- 
manly  old  and  gray  and  withered,  not  creatures  with 
om  the  most  daring  fancy  could  picture  the  Cowan 
ins  sustaining  any  sane  human  relationship.  But  this 
e  was  young  and  moderately  understandable.  Observed 
■m  across  the  room  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  school,  she 
s  undoubtedly  human  like  them;  but  always  so  be- 
•bished  with  rare  and  shining  garments,  with  glistening 
ks  and  costly  velvets  and  laces,  with  bonnets  of  pink 
sebuds  and  gloves  of  kid,  that  the  thought  of  any  secular 
ationship  had  been  preposterous.  Yet  she  was  young, 
animal  of  their  own  age,  whose  ways  could  be  compre- 
nded.  She  halted  her  mad  flight  when  she  discovered 
em .  then  turned  to  survey  the  way  she  had  come .  She  was 
nting.  The  twins  regarded  her  stonily,  shaping  defenses 
she  brought  up  anything  regarding  anyone  who  might 
ve  mocked  Jonas  Whipple. 


When  again  she  could  breathe  evenly,  she  said:  "It  was 
Cousin  Juliana  driving  by  was  why  I  dashed  in  here.  I 
think  I  have  foiled  her." 

She  was  not  now  the. creature  of  troubled  elegance  that 
Sabbaths  had  revealed  her.  The  gingham  dress  was  such 
as  a  daughter  of  the  people  might  have  worn,  and  the  straw 
hat,  though  beribboned,  was  not  impressive.  She  was  a 
bony  little  girl,  with  quick,  greenish  eyes  and  a  meager 
pigtail  of  hair  of  the  hue  that  will  often  cause  a  girl  to  be 
called  Carrots.  Her  thin,  eager  face  was  lavishly  freckled; 
her  nose  was  trivial  to  the  last  extreme.  Besides  her  hat, 
she  carried  and  now  nonchalantly  drew  refreshment  from  a 
stick  of  spirally  striped  candy  inserted  for  half  its  length 
through  the  end  of  a  lemon.  The  candy  was  evidently  of 
a  porous  texture,  so  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  would  reach 
the  consumer's  pursed  lips  charmingly  modified  by  its 
passage  along  the  length  of  the  sweet.  One  needed  but  to 
approximate  a  vacuum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  candy,  and 
the  mighty  and  mysterious  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure 
completed  the  benign  process. 

It  should  be  said  for  the  twins  that  they  were  not  social 
climbers.  In  their  instant  infatuation  for  this  novel  device 
they  quite  lost  the  thrill  that  should  have  been  theirs  from 
the  higher  aspects  of  the  encounter.  They  were  not  im- 
pressed at  meeting  a  Whipple  on  terms  of  seeming  equality. 
They  had  eyes  and  desire  solely  for  this  delectable  refec- 
tion. Again  and  again  the  owner  enveloped  the  top  of  the 
candy  with  prehensile  lips;  deep  cavities  appeared  in  her 
profusely  spangled  cheeks.  Her  eyes  would  close  in  an 
ecstasy  of  concentration.  The  twins  stared,  and  at  inter- 
vals were  constrained  to  swallow. 

"Gee,  gosh!"  muttered  the  Wilbur  twin,  helpless  in  the 
sight  of  so  fierce  a  joy.  His  brother  descended  briskly 
from  the  fence. 

"I  bet  that's  good,"  he  said  genially,  and  taking  the 
half-filled  pail  from  his  brother's  unresisting  grasp  he 
approached  the  newcomer.  "Try  some  of  these  nice  ripe 
blackberries,"  he  royally  urged. 

"Thanks  a  lot!"  said  the  girl,  and  did  so.  But  the 
hospitality  remained  one-sided. 


"I  have  to  keep  up  my  strength,"  she  explained.  "I 
have  a  long,  hard  journey  before  me.  I'm  running  away." 

Blackberry  juice  now  stained  her  chin,  enriching  a  color 
scheme  already  made  notable  by  dye  from  the  candy. 

"Running  away!"  echoed  the  twins.  This,  also,  was 
sane. 

"Where  to?"  demanded  Wilbur. 

"  Far,  far  off  to  the  great  city  with  all  its  pitfalls." 

"  New  York?  "  demanded  Merle.  "  What's  a  pitfall?  " 

"The  way  Ben  Blunt  did  when  his  cruel  stepmother 
beat  him  because  he  wouldn't  steal  and  bring  it  home." 

"Ben  Blunt?"  questioned  both  twins. 

"That's  whom  I  am  going  to  be.  That's  whom  I  am 
now  — or  just  as  soon  as  I  change  clothes  with  some  un- 
fortunate. It's  in  a  book.  Ben  Blunt,  the  Newsboy; 
or  From  Rags  to  Riches.  He  run  off  because  his  cruel 
stepmother  beat  him  black  and  blue,  and  he  become  a 
mere  street  urchin,  though  his  father,  Mr.  Blunt,  was 
a  gentleman  in  good  circumstances;  and  while  he  was  a 
mere  street  urchin  he  sold  papers  and  blacked  boots,  and 
he  was  an  honest,  manly  lad  and  become  adopted  by 
a  kind,  rich  old  gentleman  named  Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  he 
saved  from  a  gang  of  rowdies  that  boded  him  no  good,  and 
was  taken  to  his  palatial  mansion  and  given  a  kind  home 
and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  good  Christian  education, 
and  that's  how  he  got  from  rags  to  riches.  And  I'm  going 
to  be  it;  I'm  going  to  be  a  mere  street  urchin  and  do 
everything  he  did." 

"Ho!"  The  Wilbur  twin  was  brutal.  "  You're  nothing 
but  a  girl !" 

The  runaway  flashed  him  a  hostile  glance. 

"  Don't  be  silly !  What  difference  does  it  make?  Haven't 
I  a  cruel  stepmother  that  is  constantly  making  scenes  if 
I  do  the  least  little  thing,  especially  since  Miss  Murtree 
went  home  because  her  mother  has  typhoid  in  Buffalo? 
You  wait  till  I  get  the  right  clothes." 

"Does  she  beat  you  something  awful?"  demanded  the 
Merle  twin  unctuously. 

The  victim  hesitated. 

(Continued  on  Page  117) 


'I  Don't  Caret"  She  Mattered,    "l  Witt,  Too,  Run  Away  I    You  Seel" 
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IN  ENGLAND,  France  and  Switzerland  they  told 
me  Italy  was  going  Bolshevik,  that  things  might 
blow  up  there  any  minute  and  the  country  flame 
into  bloody  revolution.  When  I  reached  the  industrial  cen- 
ters of  Northern  Italy  I  found  the  red  flag  flying  from  almost 
every  large  factory,  the  workmen  in  possession  and  running 
the  establishments  as  best  they  could,  and  a  deadlock 
between  them  and  the  employers.  Workers'  guards  held 
the  plants  by  force,  with  barbed-wire  barricades,  sandbag 
breastworks,  machine  guns  and  rifles;  practically  all  the 
mills  in  the  metallurgical  industry  had  been  taken  over. 
And  when  I  learned  their  demands  and  the  program  they 
contemplated,  my  amazement  was  twofold:  First,  that 
some  of  the  concessions  the  Italian  workers  insist  on  should 
only  now  be  arriving,  for  labor  in  the  United  States  has  had 
them  for  many  years;  second,  the  extreme  lengths  to 
which  they  propose  going  at  one  jump,  as  revealed  in  the 
rest  of  their  program. 

"I'd  call  that  Bolshevism,  wouldn't  you?"  I  asked  of 
one  of  the  confederation's  leaders. 

"No,  it  is  not,"  he  declared  emphatically.  "It  differs 
from  Bolshevism,  because  we  don't  aim  at  confiscation  of 
property.  In  Italy,  private  property  will  remain  intact. 
But  labor  must  have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  indus- 
tries. I  would  call  our  program  a  sort  of  halfway  house." 

Having  gained  so  much,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  remain  long  content  with  the  halfway  house.  The 
history  of  labor  unrest  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in 
Italy  shows  that  the  workers  have  never  rested  with  the 
capture  of  an  immediate  objective,  but  have  consolidated 
their  position  and  made  it  the  jumping-off  place  for  another 
offensive.  It  may  well  be  they  intend  to  repeat  the 
performance. 

"In  a  short  time,  perhaps  in  a  few  weeks,"  said  the 
Avanti,  the  official  Socialist  organ,  "a  new  struggle  will 
begin  which  will  mark  the  last  hour  for  the  masters.  The 
present  hard  blow  to  the  principle  of  the  right  to  property 
will  be  followed  by  others.  If  the  workmen  know  how  to 
continue  the  struggle  they  will  have  the  final  victory." 

The  Bourbons  of  Italian  Industry 

AT  THIS  writing  the  workers  are  triumphant;  public  sen- 
li  timent  has  been  overwhelmingly  on  their  side;  the  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  principle  of  their  participation 
in  the  control  of  industry;  but  it  is  a  surface  victory,  more 
apparent  than  real.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe  is  to-day  an  experiment  station  in  which 
they  are  trying  out  the  most  radical  program  in  industry 
ever  attempted  on  a  large  scale;  it  is  an  epoch-making 
experiment;  and  whether  they  fail  through  permitting  the 
extremists  in  their  ranks  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  or  whether 
they  win  by  moderation  and  careful  consolidation  of  each 
position,  step  by  step,  the  repercussion  of  these  events  is 
going  to  be  felt  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  struggle  holds  many  object  lessons  in  what  not  to  do. 
For  this  situation  need  never  have  arisen.  Had  the  indus- 
trials, as  they  call  the  employers,  not  displayed  almost 
unexampled  greed;  had  they  not  shown  themselves  the 
most  Bourbon  of  reactionaries,  grasping,  unyielding,  and 
blind  to  the  possibilities;  had  they  shown  the  least  dis- 
position to  play  fair— the  impasse  might  never  have  been 
reached.  It  is  idle  for  them  to-day  to  blame  the  govern- 
ment for  its  weakness  and  supine  lethargy  in  handling  the 
trouble.  A  government  reflects  usually  the  sentiment  of 
the  country,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  was  against 
the  employers  in  this  fight.  Moreover,  the  government 
could  not  well  have  proceeded  otherwise  than  it  did.  It 
could  not  have  relied  entirely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  army 
had  the  situation  developed  into  civil  war,  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  soldiery  would  refuse  to 
fight  the  workers. 

And  the  Socialists  are  virtually  in  control  in  Italy.  They 
could  oust  the  present  regime  any  time  they  saw  fit;  that 
is  generally  admitted.  But  their  more  moderate  leaders 
consider  the  moment  inopportune.  With  hard  times  upon 
the  country,  Italy  handicapped  by  the  tragically  low  value 
of  the  lira  in  the  exchange  markets,  and  foreign  relations 
in  ticklish  condition,  it  would  be  inviting  disaster  to  in- 
augurate a  new  order,  and  up  to  date  the  Italian  Socialists 
and  workers  have  followed  this  lead,  refusing  to  make  the 
movement  political. 

Said  the  Giornale  d'ltalia,  the  organ  of  Baron  Sonnino, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  radical  leanings: 
"The  masters  have  not  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  great 
movement  that  was  being  prepared  against  them,  and 
have  been,  as  usual,  slow  in  their  concessions,  narrow- 
minded  and  uselessly  obstinate  in  their  comprehension  of 
the  great  problem,  and  they  have  forced  the  men  to  tear 
the  concessions  from  them,  which  if  they  had  been  granted 
before,  or  at  least  when  they  were  asked,  would  have  been 
"ufflcient  to  avert  the  conflict. 


"  The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  behaved  as  an 
outsider  more  than  as  a  neutral — and  as  an  absentee  more 
than  as  an  outsider.  This  means  that  it  has  been  indifferent 
to  all  abuses,  to  all  violences,  to  all  acts  of  effrontery,  and 
has  allowed  the  right  of  property  and  the  right  of  liberty 
to  be  trampled  under  foot.  Hence  the  prestige  of  the 
state,  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the  law,  come  out  of  the 
struggle  very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

"The  accusation  made  by  certain  papers  that  some 
banks  and  bankers  have  helped  the  victory  of  the  workmen 
and  the  downfall  of  the  masters  is  unfortunately  only  too 
likely,  if  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  proved.  All  this  has  been 
because  one  of  the  financial  groups  which  are  constantly 
trying  to  dominate  politics  thought  that  the  victory  of  the 
workmen  would  help  it  against  its  enemies.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  yet  known, 
and  that  there  are  certain  agreements  among  the  groups 
themselves  whose  victims  this  time  are— notwithstanding 
the  illusion  of  victory— the  Italian  workmen;  also,  not- 
withstanding the  bitterness  of  defeat,  the  Italian  employ- 
ers, and  more  than  all,  the  public."  These  allusions  are  to 
the  struggle  between  the  old-established  banking  powers 
of  Italy  and  a  newer  group. 

Survivals  of  the  Feudal  System 

ANOTHER  newspaper,  whose  tendencies  may  be  gauged 
A  by  the  fact  that  it  supports  ex-Premier  Orlando,  also 
took  a  fling  at  the  employers.  The  Epoca  came  out  with: 
"One  wonders  why  the  masters  did  not  consent  sooner  to 
the  participation  of  the  men  in  the  technical,  financial  and 
disciplinary  management  of  the  works.  Famous  economists 
have  preached  this  principle  for  fifty  years.  As  far  back 
as  ten  years  ago,  Deputy  Luzzatti  predicted  that  there 
would  be  either  permanent  strikes  or  more  liberal  terms 
for  labor. 

"How  was  it  possible  to  have  risked  the  danger  of  a 
revolution  to  attain  this  end?  If  two  weeks  ago  the  moder- 
ate tendencies  of  Deputy  d'Aragona  had  not  prevailed 
over  the  maximalist  ones,  the  occupation  of  the  factories 
would  have  spread,  the  government  would  have  had  to 
intervene,  and  we  should  have  had  revolution.  Not  the 
legal  revolution  which  is  now  taking  place — but  actual 
revolution." 

The  manager  of  an  American  concern  whose  factory  was 
taken  over  by  the  workers  told  me  in  Milan:  "Italy  is 
paying  to-day  for  generations  of  wrongs."  And  I  think 
that  sizes  up  the  economic  revolution  fairly  well. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning:  The  lower  classes  have 
never  had  a  fair  show  in  the  country  which  is  now  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  They  have  been  exploited  for  centuries. 
Small  wonder  that  the  United  States,  with  its  limitless 
opportunities  for  industry  and  thrift,  has  seemed  like 
a  promised  land  to  millions  of  Italians  during  the  past 
thirty  years. 

In  the  old  days  a  petty  chieftain  built  a  stout  fortress  on 
top  of  a  hill  and  forcibly  took  possession  of  as  much  country 
as  his  mercenaries  could  reach  and  control.  Of  course  he 
bore  a  title  of  some  sort — he  was  a  princeling  or  a  count  or 
a  baron — but  in  reality  he  was  nothing  but  a  brigand, 
employing  the  same  methods  a  Mexican  outlaw  uses. 
Many  large  estates  in  Italy  to-day  were  acquired  originally 
in  this  strong-arm  fashion. 

He  owned  practically  all  the  land,  and  the  peasants  who 
tilled  it  paid  him  taxes  and  looked  to  him  for  protection 
from  any  other  noble  robber  who  might  take  it  into  his  head 
to  swoop  down  from  his  aerie  and  harry  and  pillage  neigh- 
boring territory.  Because  of  the  ambitions  and  greed  of 
these  chieftains  in  building  up  their  territories  and  power 
there  ensued  countless  wars,  and  in  these  the  peasants 
were  often  called  upon  .to  take  up  arms.  They  had  no  real 
quarrel  with  the  peasants  of  the  land  they  fought  against 
but  they  had  perforce  to  fight,  all  the  same. 

The  great  nobles  were  iconstantly  at  swords'  points. 
Rivals  for  possession  of  everything  they  could  grab,  they 
never  united  save  against  a  common  danger  from  invasion 
by  foreign  hordes  or  when  an  uprising  in  the  principality 
of  one  of  them  enlisted  all  their  order  to  quell  it.  For  the 
aristocracy  upon  which  the. monarchical  system  is  based 
has  always  been  the  same:  They  have  no  national  distinc- 
tions when  the  existence  of  their  order  is  threatened. 

So  it  went  in  the  lands  known  now  as  Italy — ding-dong 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Powerful  princes  hacked  out  king- 
doms for  themselves;  the  nobles  and  gentry  lived  in 
grandeur;  it  was  a  wonderful  country  for  the  few.  Their 
castles  and  palaces,  their  churches  and  monuments,  are 
sufficient  testimonials  of  their  wealth  and  power.  One 
emerges  from  a  stately  edifice  of  stone  and  marble,  filled 
with  priceless  works  of  art  and  treasures  in  precious  stones, 


silver  and  gold,  overcome  with  wonder  and  a  speci 
of  awe  that  genius  of  man  could  have  wrought  ! 
marvelously— and  outside  are  whining  beggars  who 
forbears  sweated  in  rags  that  this  might  be.  Outside  a 
meanly  clad  throngs  of  people  going  about  their  daily  wor 
in  whom  hope  of  betterment  has  long  since  died. 

Nearly  all  the  land  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  tl 
nobles  and  the  aristocracy  and  the  church,  it  became  tl 
business  of  these  gentry  to  preserve  their  state  by  incJ 
eating  in  the  lower  orders  respect  for  the  upper  classes  ar 
established  institutions,  and  resignation  with  their  ov 
lot.  They  did  succeed  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  tl 
lower  classes  a  quite  ridiculous  notion  that  the  aristocra< 
were  of  special  clay,  but  their  efforts  to  make  them  like 
met  with  less  success. 

Occasionally  patience  became  exhausted  and  thu 
wrongs  cried  out  for  atonement.   Then  they  discover* 
that  by  banding  together  under  their  own  leaders  the) 
could  make  head  against  their  oppressors.    Thus,  aftd 
centuries,  domination  by  brute  force  passed. 

However,  the  change  from  the  old  order  to  moder 
industrialism  brought  them  only  a  change  of  master 
Where  a  hard-handed  noble  had  oppressed  them  by  arme 
might  and  a  mythical  right  from  God,  a  modern  captain  i 
industry  accomplished  almost  the  same  results  by  exploit; 
tion.  Having  arrived  at  a  place  of  power  through  superk 
ability,  he  could  command  the  forces  of  capital  and  tl 
machinery  of  established  government. 

Thereupon  the  workers  organized  to  combat  this  dtor' 
ination  and  wrest  from  the  small  class  which  exercflei 
practically  complete  control  of  their  livelihood,  their  jut 
rights  and  a  measure  of  independence.  It  is  the  history  < 
every  country  in  the  Old  World,  of  course.  And  ever> 
where  to-day  they  are  tackling  the  question  of  just  how  fa 
superior  ability  is  entitled  to  go  in  relation  to  the  masst 
less  fortunately  endowed.  What  limits  should  be  put  o 
brains?  For  the  capitalistic  system  involves,  among  othc 
things,  the  operation  of  superior  brains  applied  to  the  pre 
duction  of  wealth.  The  workers  contend  that  the  masses  c 
the  people  should  be  just  as  effectually  protected  agains 
exploitation  by  superior  brains  and  energy  as  exploitatio; 
by  brute  force.  And  so  we  have  the  phenomena  of  com 
munistic  and  syndicalist  movements. 

Fruits  of  War  Lost  in  Peace 

THOUGH  the  era  of  feudalism  and  rule  by  might  passed 
the  land  still  remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  smal 
class  of  great  owners.  That  is  why  they  have  had  loca 
uprisings  of  peasants  this  past  summer  and  the  seizure  o 
estates  by  the  men  who  toiled  on  them. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  digression  is  necessary  to  obtaii 
a  background  for  recent  events.  It  serves  to  show,  also 
why  the  Italian  peasants  and  workers  have  been  driven  ti 
extremities  which  would  have  no  justification  whatsoeve 
in  a  country  differently  organized. 

Labor  has  always  been  cheaper  in  Italy  than  in  any  othe 
industrial  country  in  Europe.  Indeed,  its  industries  an 
founded  on  cheap  labor,  because  all  the  coal  and  raw  mate 
rials  the  plants  use  are  imported,  and  they  could  no 
compete  with  other  countries  unless  the  workers  offset  th< 
handicap  by  a  low  scale  of  wages. 

Before  the  war  the  Italian  workers  made  from  three  an( 
a  half  to  six  lire  a  day,  which  would  have  been  considere* 
a  mere  pittance  in  our  money.  But  a  lira  would  buy  some 
thing  then.  They  claim  they  were  much  better  off  in  191' 
with  the  low  wage  scale  than  they  are  to-day.  Their  pa; 
has  been  raised  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun 
dred  per  cent,  but  cost  of  living  has  climbed  faster.  Thi: 
year  it  was  six  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent  higher  than  ii 
1914,  according  to  official  returns.  And  it  did  not  ascen* 
gradually,  as  in  most  countries,  but  by  leaps  and  bound; 
after  the  armistice. 

They  won  their  war  but  lost  the  peace.  Many  fair 
minded  observers  who  have  studied  Italy's  plight  area 
opinion  that  she  did  not  receive  her  proportional  share  o 
the  spoils.  The  peace  brought  sharp  reactions  at  home  anc 
affected  her  adversely  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Hei 
exchange  dropped  to  a  pitifully  low  value,  and  she  musl 
import  from  abroad  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  in  order  t( 
sustain  her  industries  and  feed  her  population. 

For  instance,  the  government,  which  makes  the  pfr 
chases  of  grain  abroad  in  order  to  avert  disaster,  sells 
imported  wheat  to  the  people  at  thirty-one  per  cent  of  what 
it  costs.  They  are  taking  a  yearly  loss  of  five  and  a  hall 
billion  lire  on  wheat  alone.  Up  to  date  this  loss  is  repre 
sented  in  a  deficit;  how  they  propose  to  make  it  up  is  s 
mystery.  And  all  the  while  large  stocks  of  grain  are  avail' 
able  in  Jugo-Slavia,  where  they  have  a  surplus,  but  th< 
political  situation  is  such  that  they  cannot  trade  witl 
Jugo-Slavia  and  must  draw  from  the  reservoir  beyond  th< 
Atlantic. 
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lis  is  merely  staving  off  the  evil  day,  of  course,  but  it 
s  to  be  a  necessary*  measure — and  about  every  other 
ipean  country  except  Great  Britain  is  temporizing 
i  its  problems  in  somewhat  similar  fashion,  making 
■"borrowings  instead  of  paying  their  debts  by  taxation, 
high  taxes  should  provoke  unrest  that  would  turn  out 
parties  in  power. 

he  Socialist  party  was  a  factor  in  the  political  arena 
.taly  long  before  the  war,  but  it  had  not  attained 
csition  remotely  approaching  its  present  strength, 
[divided  into  several  groups,  as  the  party  is  in  every 
opean  land,  it  had  forty-five  members  in  the  Cham- 
of  Deputies. 

'he  Socialists  were  opposed  to  entering  the  war.  So  was 
litti.  That  has  been  a  feather  in  their  caps,  for  when 

aftermath  of  victory  proved  so  disastrous  for  Italy 
f  could  sit  back  and  say,  "Well,  what  did  we  tell  you?  " 
mts  thus  adding  to  their  prestige  and  strength,  in  the 

elections  they  returned  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  mem- 
3 — the  total  membership  is  five  hundred  and  eight. 
>ugh  this  does  not  give  them  a  majority,  yet  they  hold 
balance  of  power,  through  ability  to  defeat  the  govern- 
it  any  day  they  wish  by  combining  with  one  of  the 
er  parties.  Which  explains  the  government's  attitude  in 
struggle  between  the  industrials  and  unions;  the  work- 
are  Socialists,  though  varying  widely  in  degree, 
""he  strongholds  of  Socialism  lie  in  Northern  Italy, 
ich  is  industrial.  There  live  her  most  efficient  workmen, 
ch  superior  to  the  southern  emigrant  type.  The  agricul- 
il  population  to  the  south  is  more  conservative.  Yet 
n  their  conservatism  is  of  a  kind  which  most  Americans 
lid  consider  radical.  Illiteracy  is  much  more  prevalent 
he  rural  than  in  the  industrial  areas;  in  some  regions  it 
1  run  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants. 
)uring  the  war  the  soldiers  had  time  to  think  over  many 
igs  they  had  never  previously  bothered  their  heads 
iut.  They  perceived  the  dependence  of  the  upper  orders 
the  lower,  and  began  to  analyze  the  normal  system 
ler  which  they  lived  in  the  light  of  these  facts.  The 
/en  of  new  ideas  and  theories  was  working.  They  re- 
ned  home  sullen  with  discontent. 

Profiteering  and  Its  Consequences 

HE  conditions  encountered  on  returning  to  civil  life 
fanned  their  smoldering  resentment  to  active  hostility 
.inst  the  established  system.  To  them  and  their  kind 
r  had  brought  only  death  and  suffering,  privations  and  in- 
sification  of  poverty;  to  the  industrials  it  had  brought 
fits.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  had  the  profit- 
3  benefited  so  enormously.  In  Italy  they  went  after 
•fits  with  almost  complete  blindness  to  eventualities, 
the  Italians  soon  learned  to  dub  everybody  who  made 
ney  during  the  war  pescecane — dogfish,  or  shark. 
\.  clamor  was  raised  to  wrest  these  excessive  and  unholy 
>fits  from  the  pescecane.  Had  Nitti  taken  the  step  at  the 
jortune  time  it  might  have  eased  the  situation;  at  any 
e  the  treasury  would  have 
lized  enormous  sums  and 
:orresponding  burden  been 
ed  from  the  shoulders  of 
;  people.  But  he  delayed; 
i  now  that  the  Giolitti 
/eminent  has  acted,  it  is 
>  late.  The  profiteers  have 
t  their  profits  beyond  reach, 
[n  1919  the  workers  woke 
the  fact  that  their  scale 


of  pay  would  not  meet  the  ascending  cost  of  living,  de- 
spite some  increases.  Those  engaged  in  the  metallurgical 
industries  struck  for  a  substantial  raise,  which  the  indus- 
trials would  not  grant.  The  strike  ran  along  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  they  were  beaten — badly  beaten.  They  did 
secure  a  slight  increase,  approximating  ten  per  cent,  but 
it  was  regarded  as  wholly  inadequate. 

About  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  are  en- 
gaged in  the  metallurgical  industries,  and  their  union  is 
known  as  the  F.  I.  0.  M.  As  with  us,  this  union  belongs 
to  a  general  confederation  of  labor,  which  claims  a  mem- 
bership in  excess  of  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  Fiom,  as  they  abbreviate  it,  lost  their  strike  and  the 
workers  went  back  to  the  factories.  But  they  had  by  no 
means  given  up;  there  were  other  means  open  to  attain 
their  ends. 

They  began  what  they  call  a  "white  strike."  Each 
worker  did  just  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  punctiliously 
observing  all  the  legal  requirements  and  keeping  the  usual 
hours  of  employment,  but  opposing  the  employers  with 
obstructionist  tactics. 

For  example,  a  man  would  keep  on  rubbing  a  bolt  or 
polishing  a  piece  of  metal  long  after  it  was  really  in  first- 
class  shape,  pretending  the  work  was  not  yet  to  his  liking. 
Or  he  would  discover  something  wrong  with  the  tools — 
anything  to  cause  delay.  There  exist  literally  hundreds  of 
laws  for  regulating  hygienic  conditions  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  workers  in  Italian  plants,  but  they  are  seldom  opera- 
tive. Many  were  placed  on  the  statute  books  as  a  sop  to 
reformers  and  labor  leaders.  As  soon  as  the  Fiom  adopted 
the  white  strike,  insistence  was  made  that  all  these  legal 
provisions  should  be  observed.  Some  of  them  were  wholly 
unnecessary,  but  that  made  no  difference.  It  was  the  law, 
and  they  demanded  it  should  be  complied  with.  The  em- 
ployers could  not  do  otherwise  than  acquiesce,  and  so  the 
workers  accomplished  their  purpose — to  slow  up  produc- 
tion. Output  was  cut  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Meanwhile  the  workers  were  practicing  local  strikes. 
The  purpose  of  many  of  these  remains  a  puzzle.  It  may  be 
that  the  employers'  contention  is  right — that  these  strikes 
were  in  the  nature  of  rehearsals. 

On  no  other  grounds  can  they  be  plausibly  explained. 
No  question  of  wages  or  hours  or  the  usual  grievances  was 
involved  in  many  of  them,  though  throughout  Italy  "more 
pay  and  shorter  hours"  have  been  insistently  demanded; 
they  were  purely  and  solely  sympathetic  strikes.  I  have 
heard  employers  assert  that  the  irresponsible  element 
among  the  workers  was  quite  ready  to  strike  whenever 
they  got  enough  money  to  lay  off  for  a  holiday. 

They  were  certainly  sym- 
pathetic. Their  sympathy 
passed  all  bounds.  The  work- 
ers quit  for  an  entire  day  in 
one  of  the  largest  industrial  cit- 
ies in  order  to  demonstrate  in 
thousands,  with  red  flags  and 
bands  and  spellbinders— and 


all  because  the  Socialist  mayor  of  the  place  had  been 
ordered  to  raise  the  Italian  flag  on  the  occasion  of  a  na- 
tional celebration.  In  another  city  the  trolley  lines  and  all 
local  transportation  were  tied  up  some  hours  as  a  pro- 
test—because the  driver  of  an  automobile  had  run  over  a 
workman.  It  got  so  that  the  workers,  whenever  they 
wished  to  record  their  feelings  emphatically  on  any  matter 
whatsoever,  regardless  of  its  nature,  stopped  work. 

If  their  object  was  to  paralyze  industry  they  succeeded. 
If  it  was  to  perfect  themselves  in  strike  methods  and  to 
achieve  coordination  before  the  final  great  effort,  they 
succeeded.  Employers  combated  these  troubles  as  best 
they  could,  but  finally  decided  business  could  no  longer  be 
conducted  under  such  conditions. 

Uprisings  Among  the  Peasants 

WHILE  the  workers  in  the  metallurgical  industries  were 
thus  carrying  the  struggle  to  a  climax  other  move- 
ments of  almost  equal  significance  were  afoot,  but  they 
gained  little  attention  outside  of  Italy. 

Discontent  was  rife  among  the  peasants  in  some  regions. 
The  small  farmers  who  owned  their  own  land  had  done 
well  out  of  the  war.  Lots  of  them  made  fortunes  and  have 
moved  into  the  cities,  where  their  wives  and  daughters 
plan  to  atone  for  years  of  struggle  by  lives  of  ease.  But 
those  who  owned  none  of  the  land  they  worked  failed 
to  get  their  share  of  the 
profits  they  saw  accumulated 
all  round  them,  and  became 
readily  susceptible  to  Bolshe- 
vistic ideas.   The  theories  of 
Bolshevism  were  eating  into 
the  heart  of  the  whole  country. 

Uprisings  of  peas- 
ants occurred  in 
various  regions. 
They  simply  took 
possession  of  the 
land  as  their  own  and 
defied  the  owners,  all 
being  accomplished 
with  hardly  any 
violence.  The 
(Continued  on 
Page  44) 
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that  wistful  memories  of  our  Inga  and 


light  sputter  or  smell  a  short  circuit  in 
Subway. 
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"T  WAS  not  altogether  the  present  scar- 
city of  apartments  and  consequent  ruin- 
ous rentals  in  Manhattan  that  chiefly 
caused  the  Brigadier  to  make  up  her  mind 
that  we  had  decided  to  give  up  city  life  for 
the  commuting  suburbs  and  take  to  the  land 
in  a  serious  way.  In  passing  I  should  ex- 
plain perhaps  that  the  Brigadier  is  my  favor- 
ite pet  name  for  the  little  woman,  Belle, 
though  to  her  sister's  children,  most  of  whom  she  has  living 
with  us  most  of  the  time,  she  is  even  better  known  as  Auntie 
Bellum.  No,  I  should  say  that  the  fundamental  reason  that 
suddenly  prompted  the  Brigadier  to  make  so  vital  a  deci- 
sion for  us  was  rather  her  growing  obsession  that  she  never 
would  be  able  to  afford,  in  or  out  of  my  means,  a  city  kitchen 
large  enough  to  hold  the  steadily  increasing  collection  of 
household  electrical  appliances  which  the  Brigadier  is  for- 
ever spying  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazines,  and 
as  steadily  buying.  And  as  so  frequently  happens  when  the 
Brigadier  solves  big  or  little  problems  for  us,  we  let  her  have 
her  own  way  in  the  matter. 

Let  me  also  say  in  passing  that  when  I  used  the  phrase 
"the  little  woman"  a  moment  ago  I  was  but  following 
a  fashion  of  speech  and  should  not  be  taken  literally. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  small  about  the  Brigadier,  men- 
tally or  physically.  Even  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  she  has 
everything. 

"  You  know  yourself  it's  perfectly  ridiculous" — the  Brig- 
adier speaking— "to  pay,  as  we  do  pay  now,  big  storage 
bills  every  month  on  all  those  brand-new  electrical  neces- 
sities that  will  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  us  until 
we  get  a  house  of  our  own  with  kitchen-floor  area  large 
enough  to  let  us  get  our  stuff  out  of  storage  and  use  it. 
If  you  can  find  an  inch  of  room  left  in  our  dinky  kitchen 
for  even  that  cute  little  electric  mangle  iron  for  dress  ties 
that  I  gave  you  on  our  last  wedding  anniversary  I'll  say 
you're  Mr.  Edison.  And  we  have  an  electric  clothes  drier 
coming  any  day  now,  and  I  bet  it  will  not  even  fit  inside 
our  storage  compartment  in  the  warehouse.  Is  that  your 
idea  of  economy?"  The  Brigadier,  as  usual,  had  an  un- 
answerable argument. 

Then  again,  our  cook, Barney  Flynn — whom  theBrigadier 
in  some  more  or  less  open  and  aboveboard  method  had 
decoyed  away  from  the  General  Electric  people  a  day  or 
two  after  our  Inga  Swensen— a  good  cook  in  her  way,  but 
a  rotten  mechanic— had  carelessly  tried  to  turn  a  frying 
egg  with  some  sort  of  kitchen  implement  that  wasn't  in- 
sulated and  had  got  herself  short-circuited— I  say  our  cook, 
Barney,  who  preferred  the  country  to  the  city  anyway,  for 
weeks  had  been  nursing  the  Brigadier's  obsession  on. 

Almost  from  the  day  of  that  sudden  big  blue-green  flash 
which  illuminated  the  last  view  I  ever  had  of  our  Inga, 
I  began  to  listen  expectantly  for  uproars  from  the  kitchen. 
There  would  be  a  first  flash  or  roar,  a  smell  of  burning 
rubber,  then  real  cursing  and  swearing  and  finally  a  wallop- 
ing thump  as  Barney,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  batch  of 
tea  biscuits  or  the  Friday  fish  fry,  would  slam  his  monkey 
wrench  or  pliers,  or  any  other  up-to-date  cooking  utensil 
he  happened  to  be  using,  viciously  to  the  floor.  And  I 
regret  to  have  to  add  that  even  when  Barney's  language 
began  to  blow  out  fuses  the  Brigadier  would  continue  to 
sit  there  calmly  and  send  glances  across  her  tatting  or  the 
breakfast  things  in  a  way  that  plainly  said,  "And  I  don't 
blame  poor  Barney."  Which  left  it  up  to  me  to  go  out  to 
the  kitchen  and  wait  until  Barney— a  big  blue-denim  spider 
in  overalls  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  his  web  of 


kitchen  wiring  to  throw  off  the  switch— had  turned  off 
whatever  he  was  cooking  or  washing  or  ironing.  Then  I 
would  have  to  help  him  with  first-aid  oil  and  bandages 
while  he  blatted  along  again  on  his  old,  old  story  of  the 
unbearable  inconveniences  of  trying  to  run  a  modern 
household  power  plant  in  one  of  these  Manhattan  kitchens 
that  fit  too  tight  across  the  suspenders. 

We  didn't  want  to  lose  Barney's  services.  If  he  lacked 
almost  all  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  he  did,  he  was  an 
exceptionally  neat  household  mechanic — in  fact,  a  treas- 
ure in  his  way.    Inga,  I  remember,  too  often  would 
carelessly  permit  a  loose  bolt,  nut  or  stray  strand  of 
insulation  tape — that  bane  of  up-to-date  domestic 
science — to  get  itself  cooked  into  one  of  her  culinary 
triumphs,  and  in  her  hurried  mo- 
ments she  sometimes  got  the  tins  of 
olive  oil  and  lubricating  cylinder  oil 
confused  while  making  a 
salad  dressing;  but  t  he  me- 
chanically perfect  Barney 
never ! 

If  I  sometimes  sighed  for 
those  simpler  days  when  we 
used  to  supply  our  servants 
with  dainty  black  working 
gowns  and  crisply  starched 
white  aprons,  instead  of 
the  overalls  and  eating  to- 
bacco demanded  now  by 
our  cooks  in  these  more  me- 
chanical times,  the  Briga- 
dier would  always  bring  me 
to  my  senses  by  hauling 
forth  her  scrapbook  of  elec- 
tric goods  literature  clipped 
from  the  magazines  and  ad-      ■■  Mfa 
vertising  booklets.  Then  on  JMH 
the  authority  of  in- 
numerable  and 
gifted  advertising 
litterateurs  she 
would  convince  me 
that  in  the  new  order 
of  things  all  do- 
mestic science  con- 
sists of  merely 
throwing  the  juice 
into  the  circuit  and 
letting  the  volts  or 
amperes   or  some- 
thing do  absolutely 
everything. 

I  suppose  I'm  a 
bit  old-fashioned.  I 
try  hard  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Briga- 
dier; but  I'll  confess 


Barney  Flynn  Appeared,  Carrying  a  Lighted  Kerosene  Lamp 


say  that  I  am  the  quickest  to  ac 
from  the  first  day  the  Brigadier  seriously 
gan  to  introduce  electricity  into  our  marri 
ife  I  recognized  the  money-saving  excellen 
of  a  life  of  high  voltage.   At  least  it  has  bet 
my  personal  experience  that  nowadays  wW 
I  find  myself  tempted  to  spend  money  loose'  !t 
I  do  not  have  to  argue  the  temptation  do\^  W 
subjectively.  Perhaps  I'll  make  out  the  cheJ 
to  the  golf-goods  house  or  the  mail-order  cig!  la' 
man  as  in  the  old  days  of  coal  stoves,  sol:  ll' 
flatirons,  curl  papers,  and  ice  boxes  that  woutl  ^ 
not  function  unless  supplied  daily  with  tl 
low-grade,  insanitary  kind  of  ice  natural  I 
found  in  frozen  lakes  and  streams ;  but  bef oi 
I  mail  the  check  beyond  recall  I  first  step  oi 
to  the  butler's  pantry  and  open  the  little  japanned  door  o 
the  electric-light  company's  meter.    Then  instead  of  was* 
ing  energy  and  happiness  in  making  a  losing  fight  withi 
myself  I  merely  stand  there  a  while  watching  the  perpeti 
ally  moving  dinkus  behind  the  glass  facade  of  the  met< 
slide  steadily  and  unerringly  round  and  round  and  roun  F 
and  round  and  round  and  round  and  round  and  round  an  1 
round  and  round  and  round  with  that  snakelike,  nonsto;  ' 
ping,  fateful  certainty  of  movement  so  characteristic  of  ! 
meter's  recording  dinkus.  ^ 
One  minute  or  less  of  gazing  into  the  active  vitals  of  a  61 
electric  meter  usually  is  enough  to  send  me  back  to  m;  ; 
desk  in  the  library  with  the  firm  resolve  to  disfigure 
freshly  written  check  beyond  recognition.  Care  should  b 

taken,  however,  espe  ■'' 
cially  if  one  is  incline  ! 
to  be  neurotic,  not  t<  i 
overdo  the  experimeni  h 
In  fact,  I  was  told  re 
cently  by  a  noted  ac  ' 
tuary  that  in  one  foi  < 
eign  country — I  thinl  " 
he  said  Scotland— th<  " 
life-insurance  compa 
nies  will  not  issue  ; 
policy  to  a  households  P 
unless  the  recording  > 
dinkus  of  his  electri:  r 
meter  is  hermeticall>  lf 
sealed  from  view.  '{ 
There  is  something  B 
about  that  fateful  in- 
evitableness  of  sm 
meter's  moving  dinkus-  ii 
that  has  a  wonderfully! ' 
sobering  influence  onli 
the  easy-come-easy-goll 
sort  of  man.  I  knowjj 
that  personally  I  owejj 
much  to  the  fact  that 1 
the  one  piece  of  abso-' 
lutely  one  hundred  per 
cent   perfect  mecha- 
nism known  to  science 
or  mechanics,  the  only 
mechanical  invention 
that  never  freezes  in' 
cold  weather  or  jams  in 
hot,  that  never  rusts  in 
wet  weather  or  cracks 
in  dry,  never  rips,1 
ravels  or  runs  down  at 
the  heel,  is  the  revolv- 
ing dinkus  of  an  electric 
meter.  The  most  ex- 
pensive Swiss  watch 
lias  to  be  cleaned  and 
oiled  now  and  then,  but 
did  you  ever  see  the 
dirt  that  could  stop  a  < 
dinkus?   Did  you  ever 
see  one  that  had  to ' 
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The  First  Real  Study  I  Gave 
to  the  Receipt  Did  Not  Begin 
Until  J  Had  Spread  it  Out 
Beside  the  Telephone  In  the 
Butcher  Shop 


spiled?    No,  as  a  symbol  of  tireless  industry  the 
Bring  dinkus  makes  the  bee  look  like  a  fool, 
•remember  standing  at  the  window  of  our  top- 
ir  apartment  in  New  York  one  day  some  months 
gwatching  the  most  vicious 
■iderstorm  of  the  summer 
liz  low  above  the  black 
■ers  of  the  Hudson  half  a 

&  or  so  away.    At  Seventy- 

h  Street  "the 

m  naturally 

ng  round  at 

t  angles  and 

e  a  bee  line 

our  kitchen. 

;  t  an  1 1  y  it 
ned  up  on  us 

1  one  searing 

i  that  tasted 

ulphur.  Our 

k ,  B  a  r  n  e  y 
nn,  it  so  hap- 
ped, was  wiring 
teak  at  the  mo- 
>nt  preparatory 

broiling  it. 
tat  first  crash 
ipped  the  T-bone  out 
the  steak  in  as  clean- 
t  a  fashion  as  the  Mayo 
others  themselves 
ild  have  loosened  it. 
ie  bolt  welded  to  in- 
int  immovability  the 
tidies  of  a  pair  of 
.rney's  pet  pudding 
ers,  and  what  it  did 
Barney  himself  gave 
!  my  first  real  insight 

0  the  workings  of  the  employers'  liability  act  of  the  sov- 
dgn  state  of  New  York.  Finally  it  hurled  a  silver  platter 
ed  with  potato  salad  across  the  pantry  and  full  into  the 
te  of  the  electric  meter,  smashing  the  protective  glass  of 
;  meter  to  smithereens  and  burying  the  dinkus  in  a 
h,  cream-colored  goo. 

When  the  last  of  the  lightning  bolts  had  quit  hitting  us, 
emember,  the  broken,  sagging  and  tangled  wires  all  over 
;  place  gave  one  the  impression  that  the  Brooklyn 
idge  had  been  hastily  dismantled  and  stored  in  our 
chen.  Only  two  wires  had  defied  the  lightning  and  had 
t  away  with  it.  One  was  the  wire  leading  from  the 
ctric  light  company's  plant  into  the  meter  and  the  other 
.s  the  wire  running  from  the  meter  back  to  the  desk  of 
;  company's  credit  man.  It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
see  the  recording  dinkus  of  the  meter  through  its  thick 
iting  of  potato  salad,  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  coat- 

1  revealed  the  fact  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  goo  was 
rceptibly  palpitating  with  the  calm  regularity  of  the 
som  of  a  sleeping  babe. 

Yes,  hats  off,  say  I,  to  the  genius  who  perfected  the 
vice  known  to  science  as  the  dinkus.  Statisticians  have 
ured  it  out  that  the  life  of  some  electric  devices,  if  left 
the  mercies  of  the  few  female  kitchen  mechanics  still 
naining  in  modern  domestic  service,  often  is  as  brief  as 
e  time  required  to  blow  out  a  fuse,  or  a  negligible  fraction 
a  second;  but  the  same  figures  show  that,  even  when 

saulted,  the  average  life  of  a  recording  dinkus  is  

I  fear,  however,  I  am  forgetting  that  my  purpose  here 
not  to  submit  a  thesis  for  a  master's  degree  in  electrical 
ence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  basic  theme  I  have  in 
nd  is  the  domestic  real-estate  situation  along  the  eastern 
itershed  of  the  Alleghany  range,  with  particular  reference 
real  estate  bordering  on — and  often  at  six-hour  intervals 
uated  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  beneath — the 
tural  phenomenon  known  as  tidewater.  I  feel  that  it  is 
ly  fair  to  include  submarine  real-estate  conditions  in  my 
esent  paper  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  when  the 
■igadier  and  I  finally  did  locate  a  large  kitchen  with  some 
her  rooms  attached,  and— extremely  late  in  the  season — 
id  planted  a  tentative  vegetable  garden  between  tides, 
i  raised  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  a  table  crop  except 
f'-w  snappers— which  is  the  local  name  down  here  in 
r^ey  for  the  young  of  the  bluefish  swarming  about  our 
.rden  in  the  autumn  or  huddled  beneath  our  furnace  at 
e  first  real  hint  of  winter. 

I  suppose  when  we  finally  decided  to  leave  the  metrop- 
is  flat  on  its  back  and  seek  a  kitchen  and  things  of  our 
vn  in  the  country  we  were  not  unique  in  the  initial  steps 
e  took.  I  mean  to  say  that,  like  everyone  else  in  the 
.rliest  throes  of  buying  a  place  in  the  country,  we  first 
inscribed  for  what  might  be  described  as  a  country  gen- 
eman's  weekly,  published,  if  memory  serves  me  aright,  in 
hiladelphia;  and  simultaneously  we  began  to  devote  six 
tys  of  each  week  chiefly  to  waiting  for  the  real-estate 
ctions  of  the  New  York  Sunday  papers  to  be  unloaded 
;  our  door. 

We  got  into  the  habit  of  reading  only  the  real-estate 
sws.   I  recall,  for  instance,  noting  by  chance  one  day  a 


headline  that  ran,  "Harding 
Officially  Notified  of  Nomi- 
nation." Becoming  idly  curi- 
ous to  learn  which  Harding 
had  been  nominated  for  what 
and,  if  possible,  why,  I  read 
the  news  piece.  I  fancy  I 
was  quite  as  surprised  as  Ye 
Editor  Hard- 
ing on  the 
previous  day 
must  have 
been  when  I 
learned  from 
thenewsitem 
that  on  the 
day  before 
the  official 
notification 
committee  of 
the  Republi- 
can Party 
had  dropped 
in  at  the  Harding  home  to  tell 
him  that  some  time  previously — 
perhaps  on  a  day  when,  likely  as 
not,  ye  editor  was  setting  up 
one  of  the  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments which  at  this  writing  the  purely 
commercial  department  of  his  paper 
still  insists  upon  accepting  over  the 
counter  against  his  wishes — the  Republican  Party  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  nominating  him  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  real-estate  advertisements  found  in  that  section  of 
a  Sunday  newspaper  which  usually  is  folded  in  with  the 
colored  "comic"  section — the  quotation  marks  are  mine — 
as  a  rule  made  little  or  no  mention  of  kitchens.  Therefore 
we  had  to  read  between  the  lines  and  deduce.  I  present 
as  a  sample  advertisement  one  which  I  have  just  selected 
at  random  from  a  clutter  of  old  clippings  still  sticking  out 
of  a  pigeonhole  of  my  desk: 

Sacrifice!   New  Jersey!  Bargain! 

Suburban  home  advantageously  situated  within  com- 
muting distance  of  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
House  amply  large  enough  to  accommodate  modern  Amer- 
ican family.  Grounds  naturally  ornamented  with  mossy 
natural-art  bowlders  which  beautify  as  well  as  lessen  area 
of  lawn  upkeep.  Perfect  privacy  assured  for  years,  as 
little  likelihood  of  neighborhood  becoming  congested. 
Splendid  view  for  miles  in  all  directions  of  Nature  untouched 
by  ruthless  hand  of  man.  Pure  well  water.  Modern  up-to- 
date  garage,  78  by  110  feet,  with  generous  storage  room  of 
same  exceptional  dimensions  in  former  hayloft  above.  Un- 
limited densely  shaded  natural  chicken  runs  in  immediate 
vicinity,  plot  itself  ideal 
for  amateur  duck  farming. 
Lawn  adaptable  for  tennis 
court  or  sporty  clock  golf, 
or  for  outdoor 
shuffleboard, 
bowling,  archery, 
swings,  berrying, 
target  shooting, 
trap  shooting,  skat- 
ing  ponds  and 
coasting  in  season; 
field  sports  or,  if 
preferred,  excep- 
tionally sporty  cro- 
quet course.  Mail 
delivered  at  own 
front  gate  reg- 
ular intervals. 
Trolley  service 
in  general  vi- 
cinity. Motor- 
bus  service 
nearest  state 
highway  June- 
October.  Good 
physician,  den- 
tist, druggist 
within  tele- 
phone call. 
Tax  rate 
negligible. 
House  it- 
self modern 
Dutch  colo- 
nial design,  with 
recent  addition  in 
quaint  Tudor. 
Screened  piazza,  all 
windows  and  doors 
thoroughly  screened. 
Atlantic  Ocean 
within  motoring  distance.  Good 
schools  in  nearest  town.  Hand  pump 
in  butler's  pantry.  Big  bargain  for 
right  party.  Your  own  broker  or  ad- 
dress Hermet  J.  Thrush,  the  Crickets, 
R. F.  D. 6, Cranbury-in-the-Pines, N.J. 


No  kitchen,  you'll  note;  or  at  least  no  kitchen  worthy 
of  advertising  space.  Yet  here  was  an  advertisement  pecu- 
liarly illustrative  of  the  rare  ratiocinative  processes  of  the 
Brigadier.  "Pure  well  water" — those  three  simple  words 
buried  away  in  the  advertisement  instantly  caught  and 
held  the  farseeing  mind  of  the  Brigadier.  The  one  piece 
of  mechanical  equipment  out  of  the  question  in  a  city 
apartment  and  therefore  the  only  thing  needed  by  the 
Brigadier  to  complete  our  set  was  a  motor-driven  electric 
pump  in  the  cellar  which  would  always  assure  us  a  supply 
of  purest  water  pumped  from  the  bowels  of  our  own  earth. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  run  out  to 
Cranbury-in-the-Pines  to  inspect  the  Thrush  place  the 
Brigadier  devoted  her  time  advantageously  to  shopping 
for  an  electric  pump  among  the  machinery  departments 
in  the  basements  of  our  larger  metropolitan  dry-goods 
stores.  And  in  one  bargain  sale  of  domestic  machinery  she 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  beauty — the  pump  itself 
finished  in  a  delicate  pastel  shade  of  lavender  automobile 
enamel  that  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to — yet  was  in 
complete  harmony  with — the  rich  black  finish  of  the  half- 
horse-power  motor.  Furthermore,  the  floorwalker  in  the 
machinery  department  of  the  dry-goods  store  gave  us  his 
firm's  guaranty  that  the  pump  would  fill  a  five-hundred- 
gallon  cellar  tank  with  hygienic  drinking  water— less,  of 
course,  the  sixty  decimal  point  four  cubic  atmospheric 
ions  needed  in  the  tank  to  gravitate  the  equivalent  of  one 
kilowatt  per  fluid  quart  per  ion  per  capita,  the  floorwalker 
explained,  either  laterally  or  perpendicularly  when  func- 
tioning— every  twenty-eight  minutes,  or  two  decimal  point 
six  ordinary  tumblers  of  pure  sanitary  drinking  water 
every  ten  hours  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  the  floor- 
walker said,  in  the  community  of  Yonkers.  And  this  with- 
out strain.  As  it  was  obvious  that,  even  if  we  decided  not 
to  take  Mr.  Thrush's  place  at  Cranbury-in-the-Pines,  we 
could  always  find  use  for  the  pump  in  any  country-house 
cellar  anywhere,  I  readily  agreed  with  the  Brigadier  that 
the  outfit  was,  as  she  put  it,  a  good  buy. 

The  chief  reason,  I  suppose,  that  we  never  did  find  a 
chance  to  run  out  to  the  Thrush  place  was  that  on  the 
same  day  the  dry-goods  store  wagon  brought  the  pump, 
motor  and  tank  to  our  apartment  house,  the  news  that  we 
had  decided  to  buy  a  home  in  the  suburbs  seemed  to  have 
zipped  from  end  to  end  of  the  Eastern  real-estate  market. 

Now  let  me  say  in  passing  and  in  all  modesty  that  I  have 
an  analytical  mind.  I  have 
evolved,  for  instance,  an  origi- 
nal theory  that  explains  much 
that  is  hazy  to  the  general 
(Continued  on  Page  89) 


The  Broken,  Sagging  and 
Tangled  Wires  Cave  One 
the  Impression  That  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  Had  Been 
Hastily  Dismantled  and 
Stored  in  Our  Kitchen 
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EMOFW 


PEOPLE  who  knew  Eddie  Ransom— and  he  had 
many  bowing  acquaintances  among  those  who 
came  to  eat  and  gyrate  in  the  handsome  dining 
rooms  of  Tait's-by-the-Sea  — cast  curious  eyes  toward 
him  and  his  well-proportioned  partner  as  they  whirled 
between  courses  round  the  polished  dancing  floor.  Eddie 
looked  more  graceful  and  more  dissipated  t  han  ever  in  t  he 
second  lieutenant's  uniform  he  was  soon  to  discard,  and 
as  for  Garnie  Crest,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  pleased  she  was 
to  have  snatched  him  away  from  the  Bolsheviks  and  to  be 
holding  him  once  more  in  her  thrall.  Her  cheeks  were  red 
for  him — or  reddened,  shall  I  say? -  and  as  they  danced 
they  laughed  a  great  deal,  rather  wildly,  and  their  mirth 
r.eemed  quite  in  tune  with  the  jazz  band. 

They  danced  again,  appealed  loudly  for  an  encore,  and 
at  last  swung  mirthfully  back  to  their  neglected  dinner. 
The  fat  philosophers  who  would  rather  eat  than 
dance  amused  themselves  with  comments  upon 
the  interesting  couple.  Some  said  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  Eddie  remained  in  Russia 
instead  of  coming  home  to  bother  his  re- 
spectable, steady-going  parents;  a  majority 
thought  that  Eddie's  return  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  San  Francisco,  which  had  grown 
stodgy  since  the  days  of  the  great  fire.  But 
the  gossips  were  unanimous  in  curiosity  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  affair  between  Eddie  Ran- 
som and  Garnie  Crest.   She  had  gone  to  great 
trouble  to  get  him,  all  agreed,  for  her 
divorce  from  Wheeler  Crest  hadn't 
been  an  easy  one  to  manage.  Even 
the  judge  who  granted  the  decree  had 
known  perfectly  well  why  she  was  free- 
ing herself.   Among  the  lookers-on  at 
Tait's  there  was  one  sufficiently  unkind 
to  mention  birds  of  a  feather;  yet  an- 
other, himself  a  successful  amateur 
gambler,  was  willing  to  lay  five  to  two 
that  Eddie  would  back  out  and  refuse 
the  challenge.  It  would  be  a  good  joke 
on  Garnie,  wouldn't  it?    Blithe  indeed ! 

Quite  aware  of  the  comment  they  were 
causing,  the  animated  couple  reseated 
themselves  at  a  little  table  by  the  wall. 
Garnie  Crest  in  all  her  full-blown  beauty 
looked  over  at  the  perspiring  Eddie  and 
laughed  again,  a  hearty,  good-natured 
laugh. 

"What  you  need's  exercise,"  she  said. 
"I'll  bet  you've  spent  your  perfectly 
dreadful  Siberian  campaign  shooting 
crapskis  in  the  back  of  a  saloonavitch." 

"What  I  need's  another  drink,"  he 
murmured,  and  suiting  action  to  words 
he  reached  for  his  hip,  conjured  a  silver 
flask,  and  rilled  an  amber  dose  into  his 
water  glass. 

He  reached  for  Garnie's  goblet,  but  she  shook  her 
head  and  drew  it  away. 

"It's  punk  Scotch,"  she  declared;  "and  six  is  my 
limit." 

For  the  past  two  hours,  since  their  leisurely  drive  round 
town,  through  Golden  Gate  Park  and  out  to  the  beach,  she 
had  been  wondering  how  to  begin  with  Eddie.  They  had 
met  like  good  club  fellows.  She  had  been  tremendously 
glad  to  see  him  and  to  slap  him  on  the  back  and  to  listen 
to  his  comic  anecdotes.  They  had  taken  their  comradeship 
up  just  where  they  had  left  it  off — or  where  had  lain  the 
difference?  Certainly  their  fun  together  had  been  carefree, 
to  all  appearances.  Yes,  but  it  had  been  boisterous  in  order 
to  evade  a  few  quiet  questions.    And  now,  how  to  begin? 

"When  I  got  back  to  Vladivostok,"  said  Eddie,  resum- 
ing a  discussion  of  the  afternoon,  "there  were  two  stingy 
letters  waiting  for  me.  One  of  'em  said,  'Golly,  I'm  in 
court!'  and  the  other  said, 1  Gee,  I'm  divorced !'  That  was 
a  lot  of  comfort  for  a  lost  guy  out  in  the  wilds,  wasn't  it?  " 

"  I  bet  you  worried !"  exclaimed  Garnie  in  her  pleasantly 
jeering  tone. 

"Worry  I  did!  What  else  did  I  have  to  do  all  those 
months  except  to  worry  and  to  toss  American  highballs 
with  Japanese  officers  and  take  rifles  away  from  muzhiks 
and  give  'em  back  again  and  stop  revolutions  and  start 
'em  again  and  run  Soviets  and  eat  cabbage  soup?  Another 
month  over  there  and  I'd  a-been  writing  Russian  novels, 
I  was  that  morbid.  I  got  all  wormy  with  the  idea  that 
you  and  Wheeler  had  met  over  the  body  of  your  dead 
canary  bird  and  decided  to  make  it  up.  It  got  on  my 
mind." 

"Yen  it  did!"  she  gibed. 

"Sure  it  did.  When  you  sit  up  all  night  composing 
pm-ms,  doesn't  that  mean  you've  got  something  on  your 
mind?" 
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"What  in  the  World's  Happened  to  You?    Has  Father 
Canned   You   at  Last?     How  Long  Have  You  Been 
Marching  With  the  Sons  of  Toll?" 

"Not  necessarily,"  she  decided.  "But  where's  the 
poem?" 

"It  lies  like  a  pearl  in  memory's  casket,"  said  Eddie. 
"I  don't  think  you'll  care  for  it,  Garnie.  It's  awful  sym- 
bolical. You  know  that's  what's  the  matter  with  us 
Russians.  We're  symbolical." 

"  Carbolical,  I  think  you  mean,"  suggested  she.  "  Eddie, 
I  think  you're  stewed.  And  now  what's  the  poem?" 

"It's  just  a  little  thing,"  he  wandered  on.  "You  know, 
1  don't  think  we  Americans  appreciate  what  precious  gems 
these  lil He  things  are.  We're  crude,  rough  bourgeois,  you 
know.  Everybody  tells  us  that.  Nothing  like  the  Japa- 
nese, f'r  instance.  Now  I  recited  this  little  poem  to  a  friend 
of  mine— Japanese  officer.  Can't  pronounce  his  name. 
Used  to  call  him  Captain  Panorama.  Well,  Panoc.m.i 
went  wild  over  that  gem.  Said  what  he  liked  about  it  was 
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that  it  got  finished  so  soon.    Thai's  t  he  secret  of  p 
poetry.   There  was  a  Japanese  genius  named  Banz 
who  wrote  masterpieces  with  only  seven  syllabic 
Mikado  sent  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  made  Inn 

happy  that  he  committed  hara-kiri  " 

"If  the  poem's  as  long  as  the  introduction,"  p 
Garnie,  "let's  go  home." 

"You  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  it  if; 
Japanese,"  Eddie  was  quick  to  explain;  "i 
his  is  how  you  do  it  into  English: 

"There  once  was  <i  careless  Lothario 
Eloped  with  a  queen  in  a  Bleriot. 
Hut  her  husband  avenyin' 
Poured  Hand  in  the  engine, 
And  thus  queered  the  whole  darned  scenario.^ 

"  It's  pretty  poor,"  said  Garnie  Crest.  "AnT 
you  needn't  worry  about  Wheeler,  if  he's  thf 1 
husband  you  refer  to.  Wheeler  never  did  havf" 
sand  enough  to  stop  an  engine." 

" Did  he  pass  out  without  a  groan?"  aakef 
Eddie. 

"Positively.   He  was  happier  than  IwanL 
I  think.  And  that  must  have  been  some  happy  c 
Do  you  know,  Eddie,  when  I  got  back  fron  ' 
Reno  I  just  wanted  to  take  a  running  jumi 
from  the  ferry  and  fly  up  Market  Street  as  fa  ' 
as  Van  Ness  and  circle  three  times  rouno 
i  lie  City  Hall  shooting  firecrackersjncj 
waving  a  flag?" 

"Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  mon' 
independent  than  that,"  agreed  Eddie 
opening  his  wild  gray  eyes  with  the  lamp 
black  fringes. 

"Independence  is  the  word,"  said 
"Eddie,  you  can't  imagine  how  perfectly 
blissfully  happy  I  am  to  be  free!" 

"Oh,  that's  how  the  wind's  blowing!' 
he  exclaimed,  leaning  forward  with  an 
amused,  troubled  smile. 

"Now  that  I  have  a  soul  of  my  own 
and  elbowroom  in  the  world,  I  wonder  how 
I  ever  endured  being  tied  up  to  a  man 
whose  bad  habits  interfered  with  mine. 
Ever  since  May,  Eddie,  I've  been  singing 
like  a  bird.  My  life's  so  full  of  joy  that 
I  want  to  bust.  I  go  and  come  as  I  please, 
hang  my  coat  wherever  there's  a  check, 
room,  and  don't  have  to  report  to  any- 
body. I'm  taking  lessons  on  the  saxo- 
phone, and  of  course  if  you  think  we've 
got  to  get  married,  I'll  be  able  to  support 

you  " 

"Look  here,  Garnie,"  he  broke  in,  and 
his  tone  was  far  from  sad, "  we  haven't  got 
to  get  married,  if  that's  how  you  feel." 
"It's  up  to  you,"  replied  she.  "I've  jusl 
had  myself  unmarried  from  one  lemon,  and 
I'm  fool  enough  to  take  on  another.  Hush, 
Eddie !  I  don't  exactly  mean  that.  But  you 
know  my  faults  just  as  well  as  I  know  yours. 
Our  greatest  danger,  I  think,  is  similarity  of 

tastes.  And  then  there's  Russia  " 

"Russia?"  asked  Eddie,  elevating  his 
bushy  brows  and  showing  concern  for  the  first 
time 

"  Those  Russian  girls.  I  know  all  about  the 
way  they've  been  vamping  American  soldiers 
How  do  I  know  you  haven't  gone  blooey  over  five  or  six 
of  'em  who'd  make  me  look  like  a  faded  rose?" 

"Cross  my  heart,"  laughed  Eddie,  but  the  noise  came 
rather  dryly  from  his  throat. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  inquired. 
"  Am  I  going  to  accept  the  man  all  Russia  scorns?  How- 
ever, a  promise  is  a  promise.  We've  never  taken  one  an- 
other seriously — that's  what  I  like  about  you.  And  there 
are  a  lot  more  things  to  recommend  you,  Eddie.  You're  a 
good  sportsman,  according  to  your  lights,  and  I  shouldn't, 
wonder  if  you'd  be  an  improvement  on  Wheeler.  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't  make  a  go  of  it." 

Eddie  Ransom  looked  down  to  his  plate  and  began  fuss- 
ing with  the  guinea  fowl,  which  he  had  allowed  to  get  cold. 

"Well,  is  there?"  persisted  Garnie,  studying  his  hand- 
some face,  which  had  grown  puffy,  even  in  its  young 
thirties. 

"Any  objection  to  our  getting  married,  you  mean?"  he 
asked,  his  smile  returning,  but  his  eyes  looking  blank. 
"  Is  there?  "  she  repeated. 

"Just  the  least  little  one,"  he  said,  and  made  a  show  of 
resuming  his  food. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  cut  out  this  Russian  mysticism  and 
I. ilk  turkey  !"  she  commanded 
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f  I'm  awfully  fond  of  you,  Garnie,"  he  temporized,  still 
Iding  that  sheepish  grin.  "And  if  you  insist  I'm  per- 
£ly  willing  to  commit  a  crime  for  your  sweet  sake." 
"What's  the  boy  talking  about?"  she  asked  the  noisy 
jiestra.  "What  crime,  Eddie  Ransom?" 
Eddie  cleared  his  throat.  "Bigamy,  to  be  exact,"  he 
>rmed  her,  and  his  smile  faded. 

'hey  looked  seriously  into  one  another's  eyes  for  the 
t  time,  perhaps,  during  their  frivolous  intimacy. 
Eddie  Ransom,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  mar- 
l?"  she  asked  him  in  a  small  incisive  tone. 
I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  anything,"  he  mumbled.  "I 
B  I  knew.  Good  Lord,  Garnie,  if  there  was  some  way 
inding  out  " 

I  thought  so,"  murmured  she,  as  if  to  herself.  "He 
n't  draw  a  sober  breath  all  the  time  he  was  away.  He 
t  of  thinks  he's  married,  wishes  he  knew,  and  doesn't 
ht  to  commit  bigamy.  Eddie,  if  they  don't  repeal 
lendment  Eighteen  you'll  die  in  the  gutter." 
Strangely  enough,  he  wasn't  listening.  His  whole  at- 
ition  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  cigarette  which  he  was 
ltly  tapping  on  his  platinum  case.  As  she  watched  him 
(re  surged  into  her  heart  the  emotion  which  often  fills 
|  room  left  vacant  by  love.  Garnie  was  jealous  almost 
ore  she  realized  it. 

'Is— is  she  pretty?"  she  asked  hesitantly. 

'She's  a  perfect  peach,  Garnie,"  he  replied  quite  dis- 

sionately. 

'Oh!"  She  came  at  once  back  to  her  bantering  tone 
1  said  naturally,  "I  thought  you'd  fall  in  love  with  one 
those  Russian  vamps." 

'That's  the  funny  part  about  it,  Garnie.  I'm  not  in 
e.  They're  playing  a  grand  fox  trot.  Shall  we  dance?  " 
'  We  shall  not,"  she  informed  him  rather  shrilly.  "  Now 
k  here,  Eddie  Ransom.  I'm  all  fed  up  on  mystery.  If 
j  don't  loosen  at  once  I'm  going  to  throw  this  sauce 
•delaise  at  the  head  waiter  and  go  forth  into  the  night." 

'Of  course,  I  suppose  I  owe  it  to  you  "  began  Eddie 

nblingly,  only  to  be  taken  up  short. 
'You  don't  owe  me  a  darned  thing.  You're  just  as  free 
nan  as  I  am,  I  guess,  since  you've  come  out  of  Russia, 
!  land  of  unlimited  yearning.   But  just  the  same  you'd 
ter  loosen  up  or  I'll— I'll  " 

she  didn't  know  what  she'd  do;  indeed  she  looked  not 
the  least  desperate  as  the  dimples  came  back  into  her 
I  cheeks  and  she  beamed  with  good-natured  curiosity. 
'It  sounds  Queer,"  he  began  by  way  of  preface. 
'If  it  didn't  I'd  know  you  were  lying  to  me,  you  cute 
lefox!  Please  don't  be  all  night.   I've  got  to  be  up  by 


eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  and  I  mustn't  miss  my 
sleep." 

Eddie  Ransom  leaned  across  the  table,  and  spoke  under 
her  hat  brim,  that  his  story  might  not  be  lost  in  the  or- 
chestra's jumble  of  disharmonies. 

"I  ain't  a  Russian  novelist,"  was  his  quite  unnecessary 
protest,  "but  after  you've  lived  out  there  for  a  while  you 
begin  to  realize  how  they  get  that  way.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  fighting  was  in  a  coal-mining  district  about  a  two- 
hours'  jitney  out  of  Vladivostok.  About  the  time  Senator 
Johnson  was  sobbing  his  heart  out,  telling  the  Senate  how 
the  Russian  A.  E.  F.  was  getting  it  raw,  I  was  feeling  a 
whole  lot  safer  than  I  used  to  feel  when  I  went  to  the  gas- 
fitters'  picnics  at  Shell  Mound  Park." 

"You're  vague,  as  usual,"  cut  in  his  listener.  "Please 
give  me  a  little  geography.  Is  this  Russian  Republic 
divided  into  states?" 

"Sure,"  he  agreed.  "The  one  I  was  operating  in  was  the 
State  of  Confusion.  The  State  of  Frenzy  was  just  beyond, 
and  we  jazzed  into  that  once  or  twice.  That's  the  story 
I'm  driving  at. 

"Far  as  I  could  ever  make  out  the  purpose  of  the  Si- 
berian expedition  was  to  shoot  law  and  order  into  a  country 
where  Pancho  Villa  would  be  running  the  supreme  court 
if  he  wasn't  busy  teaching  school  down  South.  So  we 
went  into  Siberia  expecting  anything  to  happen,  and  we 
were  never  disappointed,  because  it  always  did.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  an  enemy  you  can't  really  get  mad  at? 
How're  you  going  to  haul  down  a  flag  that's  got  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  sewed  to  one  side  and  Trotzky  red  to  the 
other?  Every  time  we  started  to  treat  'em  rough  we'd  find 
the  town  hall  illuminated  in  red,  white  and  blue  with  the 
mayor  waiting  on  the  steps  to  offer  us  jobs  on  the  soviet, 
food  commission.  They're  real  nice  people,  the  Russians. 
They  never  shot  us  up  but  what  they  apologized  for  it. 
Whenever  you  tried  to  call  'em  down  they'd  give  you  the 
baby  to  hold. 

"After  a  lot  of  that  stuff  it  wasn't  so  queer  that  we  got 
muddled  and  wondered  if  we  were  carrying  on  or  just 
backing  up. 

"In  the  funny  little  burg  of  Klovitskya  we  found  the 
citizens  circulating  a  petition  to  get  annexed  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
The  K.  0.  didn't  know  exactly  how  to  do  it,  or  I  guess 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  have  had  another  state  on  his 
hands.  They  weren't  all  so  enthusiastic  as  that,  but  even 
in  hot  belts,  where  they  sat  up  nights  shooting  us  out  of 
the  bush,  the  Bolshies  would  drop  in  now  and  then  to  ask 
our  advice  about  running  the  government.  They  looked 
up  to  us  something  awful.   I  got  to  be  an  authority  on 


everything  from  infantile  paralysis  to  free  love.  I  kinda 
felt  sorry  for  those  gentle  simps,  all  the  time  preaching 
equality  and  trying  to  find  out  who  was  boss.  If  I  had 
been  an  ambitious  man  I  bet  I  could  have  made  myself 
Emperor  of  Siberia  and  got  my  throat  cut  in  a  week. 

"You  never  could  tell  which  way  they  were  going  to 
jump.  F'r  instance,  one  morning  I  was  riding  along  a  lone- 
some road  when  two  fuzzy  guys  with  chins  like  weeping 
willows  jumped  off  Noah's  own  wagon,  yelled  a  lot  of 
language  and  began  dragging  me  off  my  horse.  I  didn't 
want  to  die.  I  always  had  a  prejudice  against  the  thing. 
But  down  I  came,  zowie,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
My  gun  got  jammed  in  the  holster  and  I  was  measuring 
myself  for  a  wooden  kimono  when  what  did  those  two 
poor  fish  do?  Just  flopped  down  on  their  foolish  faces  and 
began  kissing  my  boots! 

"Was  I  fussed?  I  was.  Nothing  to  do,  I  thinks,  but 
shoot  'em  both  and  put  'em  out  of  their  misery.  About 
that  time  my  interpreter  comes  along  and  tells  me  not  to 
worry.  It  seems  they  were  calling  me  Deliverer  and  were 
imploring  me  to  take  the  Russian  Government  and  see 
what  I  could  do  with  it. 

"All  they  wanted  was  a  real  job  with  real  pay  and  three 
square  meals  a  day.  They  made  such  a  swell  nomination 
speech  that  I  guess  I  would  have  accepted  if  the  K.  O. 
hadn't  been  such  a  grouch. 

"That's  about  the  way  things  went,  with  variations. 
We  ambled  comfortably  along  from  place  to  place,  stop- 
ping a  revolut  ion  here,  starting  another  there.  We  bunked 
in  barns  and  palaces,  abandoned  by  cows  and  barons, 
respectively.  I  got  myself  a  grand  palace  one  night  and 
had  just  bedded  myself  down  in  a  corner  of  the  ballroom 
when  someone  busted  in  on  me.  He  looked  the  way  Von 
Hindenburg  would  if  he'd  been  hit  on  the  head  with  an 
electric  pile  driver.  He  was  so  short  that  his  overcoat 
dragged  on  the  floor  and  he  was  tied  up  to  a  saber  which 
was  so  long  that  it  kept  banging  him  in  the  ear  as  he 
walked.  The  assassination  of  big  headliners  was  quite  the 
thing  about  that  time,  and  I  was  quite  nervous. 

"'What's  on  your  mind,  Shorty?'  says  I. 

"'I  am  coom  for  to  guard  de  chief  of  police,'  says  he. 

"That  made  me  feel  better.  I  wasn't  the  chief  of 
police  and  I  didn't  want  to  be.  Just  what  he  really  wanted 
I  never  knew.  But  you  understand  how  a  man  feels  when 
a  perfect  stranger  comes  to  shoot  and  remains  to  talk. 
The  sawed-off  patriot  was  awful  proud  of  his  English  and 
told  me  how  he  had  learned  it  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Tokio. 
He  was  still  talking  when  I  went  to  sleep." 

(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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ALONG  the  first  week  in  May  they  was  a  couple 
ZA  hot  days,  and  Katie— that's  my  little  sister-in- 
-*■  law— can't  stand  the  heat.  Or  the  cold,  or  the 
medium.  Anyway,  when  it's  hot  she  always  says: 
"I'm  simply  stifling." 
And  when  it's  cold: 
"I'm  simply  frozen." 
And  when  it  ain't 
neither  one:  "I  wished 
the  weather  would  do 
one  thing  another."  I 
don't  s'pose  she  knows 
what  she's  saying  when 
she  says  any  one  of  them 
things,  but  she's  one  of 
these  here  gals  that 
can't  bear  to  see  a  con- 
versation die  out  and 
thinks  it's  her  place  to 
come  through  with  a 
wise  crack  whenever 
they's  a  vacuum. 

So  during  this  hot 
sped  her  and  my  wife 
and  I  was  still  stopping 
at  the  Baldwin,  where 
we'd  been  at  most  of 
the  time  since  we  come 
to  the  Big  Town,  and 
we  was  having  dinner 
with  a  bird  named  Gene 
Buck  that  knowed  New 
York  like  a  book,  only 
he  hadn't  never  read  a 
book,  and  Katie  made 
the  remark  that  she  was 
simply  stifling. 

"  If  you  think  this  is 
hot,"  says  our  friend, 
"just  wait  till  the  sum- 
mer comes.  The  Old 
Town  certainly  steams 
up  in  the  Old  Summer 
Time." 

So  Kate  asked  him 
how  people  could  stand 
it. 

"They  don't,"  he 
says.  "All  the  ones 
that's  got  a  piece  of 
change  ducks  out  some- 
wheres  where  they  can 
get  the  air." 

' '  Where  dotheygo?" 
Katie  asked  him. 

"Well,"  hesays,  "the 
most  of  my  pals  goes  to 
Newport  or  Maine  or 
up  in  the  Adirondacks. 
But  of  course  them 
places  is  out  of  most 
people's  reach.  If  I 
was  you  folks  I'd  go 
over  on  Long  Island 
somewheres  and  either 
take  a  cottage  or  live 
in  one  of  them  good 
hotels." 

"Where,  for  in- 
stance?" says  my  Mrs. 

"Well,"  he  said, 
"some  people  takes  cot- 
tages, but  the  rents  is 
something  fierce,  and 
besides,  the  desirable 
ones  is  probably  all  eat 
up  by  this  time.  But 
they's  plenty  good 
hotels  where  you  get 
good  service  and  swell 
meals  and  meet  good 

people;  they  won't  take  in  no  riffraff.  And  they  give  you  a 
pretty  fair  rate  if  they  know  you're  going  to  make  a  stay." 

So  Ella  asked  him  if  they  was  any  special  one  he  could 
recommend. 

"Let's  think  a  minute,"  he  says. 

"  Let's  not  strain  ourselfs,"  I  said. 

"Don't  get  cute!"  said  the  Mrs.  "We  want  to  get  some 
real  information  and  Mr.  Buck  can  give  it  to  us." 

"  How  much  would  you  be  willing  to  pay?  "  said  Buck. 

It  was  Ella's  turn  to  make  a  wise  crack. 

"Not  no  more  than  we  have  to,"  she  says. 
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"I  and  my  sister  has  got  about  eight  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  between  us,"  said  Katie,  "though  a  thousand  of 
it  has  got  to  go  this  year  to  a  man  that  cheated  us  up  on 
Riverside  Drive. 

"  It  was  about  a  lease.  But  papa  left  us  pretty  well  off; 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"Don't  be  so  secret  with  Mr.  Buck,"  I  says.  "We've 
knew  him  pretty  near  a  week  now.  Tell  him  about  them 
four-dollar  stockings  you  bought  over  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  first  time  you  put  them  on  they  got  as  many  runs 
as  George  Sisler." 


SBLJSMB 


"Well,"  said  Buck,  "I  don't  think  you'd  have  n 
trouble  getting  comfortable  rooms  in  a  good  hotel  o 
seven  thousand  dollars.  If  I  was  you  I'd  try  the  Hotd 
Decker.  It's  owned  by  a  man  named  Decker." 

"Why  don't  he  ca 
it  the  Griffith?"  I  say;- 

"It's  located 
Tracy  Estates,"  Bay 
Buck.   "  That's  one  o 
the  garden  spots 
Long   Island.  It's 
great  big  place,  right  u 
to  the  minute,  and  the 
give   you  everything 
the  best.   And  they'll 
three  good  golf  coursej 
within  a  mile  of  th<f 
hotel." 

The  gals  told  ||rti 
they  didn't  play  no  gol  I 

"You   don't  knov:,t 
what  you've  missed,' 
he  says. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "l! 
played  a  game  once  my 
self  and  missed  a  whole- 
lot." 

"Do  they  have 1 
dances?"  asked  Kate. 

"Plenty  of  them," 
says  Buck,  "and  the- 
guests  is  the  nicest  peo- 
ple you'd  want  to  meet  .'■ 
Besides  all  that,  the' I 
meals  is  included  in 
the  rates,  and  they  cer-1 
tainly  set  a  nasty: 
table." 

"I  think  it  sounds' 
grand,"  said  the  Mrs. 
"  How  do  you  get 
chere?" 

"Go  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,' ' 
says  Buck,  "and  take 
the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road to  Jamaica.  Then 
you  change  to  the  Hav- , 
erton  branch.  It  don't 
only  take  a  half  hour 
altogether." 

"Let's  go  over  to- 
morrow morning  and 
see  can  we  get  rooms," 
said  Katie. 

So  Ella  asked  how 
that  suited  me. 

"Go  just  as  early  as 
you  want  to,"  I  says. 
"I  got  a  date  to  run 
down  to  the  Aquarium 
and  see  the  rest  of  the 
fish." 

"You  won't  make  no 
mistake  stopping  at  the 
Decker,"  says  Buck. 

So  the  gals  thanked 
him  and  I  paid  the 
check  so  as  he  would 
have  more  to  spend 
when  he  joined  his  pals 
up  to  Newport. 

// 

WELL,  when  Ella 
and  Kate  come 
back  the  next  after- 
noon, I  could  see  with- 
out them  telling  me 
that  it  was  all  settled. 
They  was  both  grin- 
ning like  they  always  do  when  they've  pulled  something 
nutty. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  we  met  Mr.  Buck,"  said  the  Mrs.,  "or 
we  mightn't  never  of  heard  of  this  place.  It's  simply  won- 
derful. A  double  room  with  a  bath  for  you  and  I  and  a 
room  with  a  bath  for  Katie.  The  meals  is  throwed  in,  and 
we  can  have  it  all  summer." 

"How  much?"  I  asked  her. 

"Two  hundred  a  week,"  she  said.  "But  you  must 
remember  that's  for  all  three  of  us  and  we  get  our  meals 

free." 
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tAnd  I  s'pose  they  also  furnish  knobs  for  the  bedroom 
trs,"  says  I. 

"We  was  awful  lucky,"  said  the  wife.  "These  was  the 
I  two  rooms  they  had,  and  they  wouldn't  of  had  those 
»  the  lady  that  had  engaged  them  canceled  her  reserva- 
n." 

f  I  wished  I'd  met  her  when  I  was  single,"  I  says. 
fSo  do  I,"  says  Ella. 

[But  listen,"  I  said.  "Do  you  know  what  two  hundred 

reek  amounts  to?  It  amounts  to  over  ten  thousand  a 

p,  and  our  income  is  seven  thousand." 

|  Yes,"  says  Katie,  "but  we  aren't  only  going  to  be  there 

Inty  weeks,  and  that's  only  four  thousand." 

I  Yes,"  I  said,  "and  that  leaves  us  three  thousand  for  the 

jer  thirty-two  weeks,  to  pay  for  board  and  room  and 

phes  and  show  tickets  and  a  permanent  wave  every 

er  day." 

'You  forget,"  said  Kate,  "that  we  still  got  our  prin- 
al,  which  we  can  spend  some  of  it  and  not  miss  it." 
'And  you  also  forget,"  said  the  Mrs.,  "that  the  money 
ongs  to  Sis  and  I,  not  you." 

'I've  got  a  sweet  chance  of  forgetting  that,"  I  said. 
;'s  hammered  into  me  three  times  a  day.  I  hear  about  it 
tty  near  as  often  as  I  hear  that  one  of  you's  lost  their 
v  silk  bag." 

'Well,  anyway,"  says  Ella,  "it's  all  fixed  up  and  we 
ve  out  there  early  to-morrow  morning,  so  you'll  have 
do  your  packing  to-night." 

/// 

VI  NOT  liable  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  next 
iay's  trip.  Besides  the  trunks,  the  gals  had  a  suitcase 
1  a  grip  apiece  and  I  had  a  suitcase.  So  that  give  me  five 
ces  of  baggage  to  wrestle,  because  of  course  the  gals  had 
carry  their  parasol  in  one  hand  and  their  wrist  watch  in 
other.  A  redcap  helped  load  us  on  over  to  the  station, 
;  oh  you  change  at  Jamaica !  And  when  we  got  to  Tracy 
;ates  we  seen  that  the  hotel  wasn't  only  a  couple  blocks 
ay,  so  the  ladies  said  we  might  as  well  walk  and  save 
i  fare. 

i  don't  know  how  I  covered  them  two  blocks,  but  I  do 
jw  that  when  I  reeled  into  the  Decker  my  hands  and 
as  was  paralyzed  and  Ella  had  to  do  the  registering. 
!Vas  you  ever  out  there?  Well,  I  s'pose  it's  what  you 
jht  call  a  family  hotel,  and  a  good  many  of  the  guests 


belongs  to  the  cay-nine  family.  A  few  of  the  couples  that 
can't  afford  dogs  has  got  children,  and  you're  always  trip- 
ping over  one  or  the  other.  They's  a  dining  room  for  the 
grown-ups  and  another  one  for  the  kids,  w'ile  the  dogs  and 
their  nurses  eats  in  the  grillroom  a  la  carte.  One  part  of 
the  joint  is  bachelor  quarters.  It's  located  right  next  to  the 
dogs'  dormitories,  and  they's  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between 
the  dogs  and  the  souses  to  see  who  can  make  the  most 
noise  nights.  They's  also  a  ballroom  and  a  couple  card 
rooms  and  a  kind  of  a  summer  parlor  where  the  folks  sets 
round  in  the  evening  and  listen  to  a  three-piece  orchestra 
that  don't  know  they's  been  any  music  wrote  since  Poets 
and  Peasants.  The  men  get  up  about  eight  o'clock  and  go 
down  to  New  York  to  Business.  They  don't  never  go  to 
work.  About  nine  the  women  begins  limping  downstairs 
and  either  goes  to  call  on  their  dogs  or  take  them  for  a  walk 
in  the  front  yard.  This  is  a  great  big  yard  with  a  whole  lot 
of  benches  strewed  round  it,  but  you  can't  set  on  them  in 
the  daytime  because  the  women  or  the  nurses  uses  them  for 
a  place  to  read  to  the  dogs  or  kids,  and  in  the  evenings  you 
would  have  to  share  them  with  the  waitresses,  which  you 
have  already  had  enough  of  them  during  the  day. 

When  the  women  has  prepared  themselfs  for  the  long 
day's  grind  with  a  four-course  breakfast,  they  set  round  on 
the  front  porch  and  discuss  the  big  questions  of  the  hour, 
like  for  instance  the  last  trunk  murder  or  whether  an  Aire- 
dale is  more  loving  than  a  Golden  Bantam.  Once  in  a  w'ile 
one  of  them  cracks  that  it  looks  like  they  was  bound  to  be  a 
panic  pretty  soon  and  a  big  drop  in  prices,  and  so  forth. 
This  shows  they're  broad-minded  and  are  giving  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  up-to-date  topics.  Every  so  often  one 
of  them'll  say :  "The  present  situation  can't  keep  up."  The 
hell  it  can't ! 

By  one  o'clock  their  appetites  is  whetted  so  keen  from 
brain  exercise  that  they  make  a  bum  out  of  a  plate  of  soup 
and  an  order  of  Long  Island  duckling,  which  they  figure  is 
caught  fresh  every  day,  and  they  wind  up  with  salad  and 
apple  pie  a  la  mode  and  a  stein  of  coffee.  Then  they  totter 
up  to  their  rooms  to  sleep  it  off  before  Dear  gets  home  from 
Business. 

Saturday  nights  everybody  puts  on  their  evening  clothes 
like  something  was  going  to  happen.  But  it  don't.  Sunday 
mornings  the  husbands  and  bachelors  gets  up  earlier  than 
usual  to  go  to  their  real  business,  which  is  golf.  The  women- 
folks are  in  full  possession  of  the  hotel  till  Sunday  night 


supper  and  wives  and  husbands  don't  see  one  another  all 
day  long,  but  it  don't  seem  <*s  long  as  if  they  did.  Most 
of  them's  approaching  their  golden-wedding  jubilee  and 
haven't  nothing  more  to  say  to  each  other  that  you  could 
call  a  novelty.  The  husband  may  make  the  remark,  Sun- 
day night,  that  he  would  of  broke  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  the  afternoon  round  if  the  caddy  hadn't  of  handed  him 
a  spoon  when  he  asked  for  a  nut  pick,  and  the  wife'll  proba- 
bly reply  that  she's  got  to  go  in  Town  some  day  soon  and 
see  a  chiropodist.  The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  evening  is  spent 
in  bridge  or  listening  to  the  latest  song  hit  from  The 
Bohemian  Girl. 

The  hotel's  got  all  the  modern  conveniences  like  artifi- 
cial light  and  a  stopper  in  the  bathtubs.  They  even  got  a 
barber  and  a  valet,  but  you  can't  get  a  shave  w'ile  he's 
pressing  your  clothes,  so  it's  pretty  near  impossible  for  a 
man  to  look  their  best  at  the  same  time. 

Well,  the  second  day  we  was  there  I  bought  me  a  deck  of 
cards  and  got  so  good  at  solitary  that  pretty  soon  I  could 
play  fifty  games  between  breakfast  and  lunch  and  a  hundred 
from  then  till  suppertime.  During  the  first  week  Ella  and 
Kate  got  on  friendly  terms  with  over  a  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple— the  head  waiter,  our  waitress,  some  of  the  clerks  and 
the  manager  and  the  two  telephone  gals.  It  wasn't  from 
lack  of  trying  that  they  didn't  meet  even  more  people. 
Every  day  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  try  and  swap  a 
little  small  talk  with  one  of  the  other  squatters,  but  it  gen- 
erally always  wound  up  as  a  short  monologue. 

Ella  said  to  me  one  day,  she  says:  "I  don't  know  if  we 
can  stick  it  out  here  or  not.  Every  hotel  I  was  ever  at 
before,  it  was  easy  enough  to  make  a  lot  of  friends,  but  you 
could  stick  a  bottle  of  cream  alongside  one  of  these  people 
and  it'd  stay  sweet  a  week.  Unless  they  looked  at  it.  I'm 
sick  of  talking  to  you  and  Sis  and  the  hired  help,  and 
Kate's  so  lonesome  that  she  cries  herself  to  sleep  nights." 

Well,  if  I'd  of  only  had  sense  enough  to  insist  on  staying 
we'd  of  probably  packed  up  and  took  the  next  train  to 
Town.  But  instead  of  that  I  said:  "What's  to  prevent  us 
from  going  back  to  New  York?" 

"Don't  be  silly!"  says  the  Mrs.  "We  come  out  here  to 
spend  the  summer  and  here  is  where  we're  going  to  spend 
the  summer." 

"All  right,"  I  says,  "and  by  September  I'll  be  all  set  to 
write  a  book  on  one-handed  card  games." 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 


"I  Cot  a  Bottle  for  You.    I  Left  It  Upstairs  and  I'll  Fetch  It  Down  Sifter  Supper" 
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ANNETTE  KELLY'S  father  was  killed  in  a  lift  ac- 
ZA  cident  when  Annette  was  yet  a  child — barely 
twenty-one  yearsof  age.infact;  all  her  father's 
friends,  taking  counsel  upon  the  matter,  agreed  that 
she  was  a  mere  infant.  Within  the  narrow  circle  of 
Gustavus  Kelly's  intimates — all  people  of  an  achieved 
and  acknowledged  maturity — she  had  stood  for  the 
tender  and  endearing  quality  of  youth;  she  enhanced 
all  the  sense  of  their  victory  over  their  own 
innocence;  and  she  might  have  been  a 
daughter  to  any  one  of  them. 

The  late  Kelly  had  been  an  artist,  a 
painter;  but  not  the  speculative  kind  of 
painter  whose  work  is  submitted  to  the 
chances  of  the  market  at  the  Salon  or  the 
Academy.    His  contribution  to  the  art  of 
the  age  took  the  shape  of  regular  and  well- 
paid  work  for  a  manufacturer  of  Old  Mas- 
ters. There  is  a  Corot  of  his  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  Berlin;  and  a  Velasquez  from 
his  brush  paid  full  duty  in  New  York  on  the 
way  to  its  long  home  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  spare  tallish 
man,  with  a  straggle  of  graying  beard  com- 
pleting a  thin  humorous  face,  and  mild  eyes 
that  could  lighten  with  an  ironic  spark.  The 
little  French  wife  he  had  married 
in  his  student  days  had  died  when 
Annette  was  born ;  and  the  work 
he  had  accepted  to  tide  over  the 
first  difficult  days  of  marriage  had 
come  to  content  him.    What  he 
lacked  in  ambition  he  made  up 
for  by  skill ;  he  was  an  admirable 
craftsman;    his  conscience  was 
easy;  and  life,  on  the  whole,  had 
used  him  tenderly.    Even  death, 
when  it  came,  was  not  hard  upon 
him. 

It  chanced  that  at  the  moment 
when  Kelly  was  entering  the  lift 
on  the  fifth  floor  Mr.  Mailing,  chief 
buyer  for  Messrs.  Riverdale,  of 
Wood  Street,  came  forth  to  the 
hall  of  the  building  from  the 
ground-floor  offices.  He  had  pa- 
pers in  his  hand  and  paused  to 
shuffle  them  into  order.  He  heard 
subconsciously  the  jar  of  the  gates 
of  the  lift  far  above  him  and  the 
commencing  whine  of  the  gear  as 
the  cage  started  downward.  The 
sounds  played  over  his  conscious- 
ness without  disturbing  it;  it  was 
their  sudden  cessation  that  jerked 
him  to  attention.  For  an  instant, 
as  the  lowering  gear  went  out  of 
action,  there  was  stillness;  then  a 
voice,  high  up  the  shaft,  screamed 
shrilly;  and  forthwith,  shrieking 
in  the  guides,  the  cage  plunged 
into  sight  and  went  crashing  into 
the  shallow  concrete  well  within 
the  iron  gate. 

What  remained  in  Mr.  Mailing's 
mind  was  the  impression  he  had 
of  an  insane  violence  in  the  event. 
The  noise,  the  swiftness,  the 
crumpling  of  metal  and  the  rend- 
ing of  wood,  the  sudden  intrusion 
of  loud  tragedy  into  that  orderly 
and  prosaic  place  of  business 
shocked  and  dismayed  him.  He 
clutched  the  silk  hat  he  had  all 

but  snatched  off  in  the  amaze  of  the  moment,  and  so  stood 
for  some  seconds,  one  hand  absurdly  pressed  on  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  the  other  hugging  his  papers  to  his  waistcoat, 
while  about  him  the  offices  spouted  forth  their  people  to 
the  hall,  and  from  the  boulevard  without  the  gendarmes 
came  thrusting  through  the  gathering  crowd.  There  was  a 
gabble  of  talk  and  exclamation  that  dazed  him;  and  pres- 
ently he  was  aware  that  the  voice  that  had  screamed  was 
screaming  still,  but  faintly,  as  though  it  sounded  at  an 
immense  distance.  He  shuddered  and  turned  back  to  the 
offices  he  had  just  left. 

From  their  doorway  he  was  able  to  watch,  when  the 
gendarmes  had  cleared  the  hall,  the  work  of  salvage.  He 
who  had  screamed  was  the  lift  attendant;  the  wreck  of 
hirn  was  packed  swiftly  and  deftly  to  the  waiting  ambu- 
lance. There  followed  an  injured  passenger,  who  squeaked 
feebly  when  the  bearers  raised  him;  and  then  there  was 
brought  forth  a  shape  which  made  no  sound  at  all.  They 
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'But  Between  Ourselves,"  He  Asked  Briskly,  "What  Have  You  Done  With  the  Money? 

laid  it  on  a  sheet  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  the  white-clad 
doctor  knelt  beside  it  in  silence.  Only  the  hall  porter, 
peering  fearfully,  broke  out  suddenly. 

"Tiens!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  the  Englishman  who 
comes  here  sometimes.  He  has  a  friend  in  the  office  on  the 
fifth  floor." 

"  You  know  his  name?  "  demanded  an  inspector  of  police. 
Mr.  Mailing  had  caught  the  word  "Englishman,"  and 
while  the  porter  was  stating  his  ignorance  and  volunteering 
to  seek  the  friend  on  the  fifth  floor  he  came  forward.  His 
hat  was  securely  on  his  head  now  and  his  papers  were  in  his 
pocket;  he  was  again  his  responsible,  capable,  middle- 
aged  self. 

"You  said  he  was  an  Englishman?"  he  inquired. 
The  white-clad  doctor  had  risen;  the  whole  group  turned 
to  Mr.  Mailing  as  he  spoke.   His  appearance,  no  less  than 
his  French,  proclaimed  his  nationality.     A  gendarme 
saluted  him. 


" Mais  si!"  asseverated  the  rJbrter.  " He  has  bee* 
here  many  times." 

"Let  me  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Mailing. 
The  doctor  before  he  rose  had  folded  the  sheet  acros 
the  face  and  body  of  the  form  on  the  floor.  Tl 
inspector  nodded,  and  upon  that  sign,  as  if  it  ha 
been  a  movement  in  some  familiar  drill,  two  ger 
darmes,  one  stooping  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  tb1 
foot,  threw  back  the  coverings.   Mr.  Mallin- 
stepped  forward  and  bent  down  to  look  im 
the  face  of  Gustavus  Kelly. 

It  was  a  face  entirely  composed  and  tranqui 
From  the  frame  of  the  white  linen  a  disarmir 
and  conciliatory  countenance  with  a  wisp  < 
grizzled  beard  and  still  wide  eyes  seemed  I 
return  his  regard.  The  man  was  dead,  of  cours 
Mr.  Mailing  needed  to  ask  no  question  abou 
that;  but  being  dead  he  still  lived  to  the  extti 
that  the  aspect  of  him— his  features  relaxed  1  <'Tl 
the  shape  of  the  tolerant  and  humorous  moot** 
wherein  he  had  existed — made  yet  a  powerf 
claim  upon  his  fellow  countryman. 

That  citizen  gazed  at  length  upon  thestil'c 
upturned  face.  He  turned  presently  to  thM 
doctor.  w 
"Quite  sure? "  he  asked,  though  he  wassunl!l 
enough  himself.  f 
The  white-clad,  black-bearded  doctor  hoistec 1( 
a  shoulder  in  an  eloquent  shrug.  "M'sieur!' 
he  protested. 

Mr.  Mailing  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "] 
don't  know  him,"  he  said.    "It  is  certain tha^1 
he  was  an  Englishman?" 

Several  of  them  commenced  to  talk  together.  1 
There  then  arrived  the  porter  with  the  friend'  > 
from  the  fifth  floor,  a  tubby  little  man  with  an  ' 
immense  spade-shaped  blue-black  beard  that 
spread  upon  his  chest  like  a  curious  bib.  *At' 
the  sight  of  the  body  he  ex- 1 
ploded  into  lamentations. 
r- t..  "This  poor  Kelly!"  he 

wept  noisily.    "A  sympa- 
thetic one,  if  you  like!  Eng- 
lish—yes!   But  of  what  a  i 
humanity!    His  address? 
Ah — one  hundred  and  eight, ! 
m'sieur,  Rue  de  la  Piete. 
And  then  that  poor  made-^ 
moiselle!   So  young,  so  lit-  a 
tie,  so  innocent — and  nowi 
an  orphan !   Who  is  to  tell 
her? 

"And  to  think  that  if  I ! 
had  invited  him  to  remain 
he  would  now  be  alive! 
Who— who  is  to  tell  her?" 

Mr.  Mailing,  as  beseems 
him,  had  an  excellent  wife 
and  five  fine  assorted  daugh- 
ters of  his  own  in  his  free- 
hold house  at  Wimbledon.    He  made  a  little 
sound  of  pitying  distress. 

"Mademoiselle?"  he  repeated.  "His 
daughter? " 

The  friend  from  the  fifth  floor  assented 
with  fresh  tears. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  his  daughter— 
a  woman  who  is  yet  a  child,  so 
delicate  and  so  tender !  Who  shall 
tell  her?" 

The  wordless  bearers  were  lift- 
ing the  sheeted  body  to  carry  it 
forth.  Mr.  Mailing  watched  them, 
marking  without  volition  how  the 
possessor  of*  that  mild  and  pleasant  face  that  had  seemed 
to  return  his  scrutiny  so  tranquilly  had  suddenly  become 
no  more  than  an  awkward  bundle.    He  turned  upon  the 
friend  from  the  fifth  floor  deliberately. 

"I  will  tell  her,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  that  address  again." 

// 

THE  creaking,  squeaking  Paris  taxicab  which  bore  him 
south  across  the  Seine  came  to  a  halt  at  last.  He,  whose 
dealings  were  largely  in  and  about  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  had 
not  liked  the  look  of  the  streets  through  which  he  had 
passed;  he  liked  still  less  the  look  of  the  byway  off  the 
Boulevard  St.-Michel  in  which  the  cab  stopped.  A  gaunt 
tenement  towered  over  the  sidewalk ;  the  cat  lay  alongside 
one  of  its  doors. 

"Qa  y  est!"  remarked  the  driver. 

Within  was  a  stone  stairway  and  an  upward  prospect  of 
gloom  mitigated  by  a  faint  skylight.   Mr.  Mailing,  frock 
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•ted  and  silk  hatted,  found  the  iron  handrail  greasy  to 
■  touch;  he  abandoned  it  and  mounted  slowly,  conserv- 
f  his  breath  for  his  mission.  A  hundred  and  two  and  a 
»dred  and  four  faced  each  other  across  the  last  narrow 
|ding  but  one;  then  another  wind-exhausting  flight, 
it  for  the  curious  mixture  in  his  mind  of  his  recent  im- 
iBsions  and  the  memory  of  the  five  girls  at  home  in 
■nbledon,  Mr.  Mailing  could  have  jibbed  at  that  last 
ht  ;  but  he  held  on. 

The  door  of  one  hundred  and  eight  stood  ajar,  and  from 
hin  there  sounded  a  hushed  confusion  of  voices.  Mr. 
lling  paused  upon  the  threshold,  made  sure  of  his 
ath,  and  knocked  soberly  with  his  knuckles  upon  the 
f-open  door.  The  voices  within  continued  uninter- 
>ted,  but  the  French  in  which  they  spoke  was  not  tem- 
ed  to  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Mailing.  After  a  wait 
discovered  the  bell-push  and  pressed  it,  releasing  it  with 

[tart  as  a  loud  and  strident  bell  responded  with  a  jarring 

poar.  The  murmur  of  voices  ceased. 

rYes;  who  is  it?"   Someone  spoke  in  the  dark  little 

rridor. 

Mr.  Mailing  coughed.  Footsteps  within  padded  to  the 
or  and  drew  it  open. 

Mr.  Mailing,  with  the  figure  of  mademoiselle,  as  de- 
•ibed  by  Kelly's  friend  from  the  fifth  floor,  in  his  mind, 
ired  in  perplexity  at  the  woman  who  confronted  him. 
e  was  any  age  over  forty,  with  a  vast  bosom  overshad- 
ing  a  strongly  corseted  waist,  and  a  skirt  that  was  like 
aricature  of  the  day's  extremest  fashions.  Shining  black 
ir  was  built  to  a  showy  coiffure  above  her  large  face, 
lined  to  be  sprightly  and  debonair,  though  now  recent 
irs  had  excavated  gutters  in  its  top  dressing  of  strong 
snted  powder.  She  stood  in  the  shabby  doorway  with  the 
:ongruous  effect  of  a  ballerina  in  costume  upon  a  street. 
"Mademoiselle  Kelly?"  ventured  Mr.  Mailing. 
The  woman  in  the  door  heaved  a  desolate  sort  of  shrug. 
"She  is  here,  monsieur — yes,"  she  admitted.  "But,  at 
s  moment,  I  fear  -" 

"I  must  see  her,"  said  Mr.  Mailing.  "I — I  bring  some 
(vs."  She  was  staring  at  him  oddly,  he  thought,  and  he 
t  it  down  to  mere  vulgar  curiosity.  "There  has  been  an 
:ident,"  he  added. 

"  Oh,  that,  for  instance ! "  The  stout  woman  was  almost 
itemptuous  for  a  moment.  "A  messenger  from  the 
[ice  informed  me.  And  you,  then,  monsieur,  you  have 
Tie  " 

'I  was  present  when  it  happened,"  said  Mr.  Mailing. 

"  Vrai?  In  that  case  "  She  drew  back  and  made  a 

>tion  to  invite  him  to  enter.  "That  poor  little  one — she 
3  not  yet  wept;  it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart.  And 
it  brave  Kelly,  so  good,  so  sympathetic!  What  a  world! 
is  way,  monsieur,  if  you  please." 

\t  the  farther  end  of  the  little  corridor  was  another  door; 
s  opened  it  and  led  him  within.    Mr.  Mailing,  his  hat 
d  gloves  in  his 
nd,  entered  in  her 
ke. 

It  was  a  pleasant 
:le  room,  cozy  and 


accustomed  to  be  used.  There  were  several  people  in  it; 
but  Mr.  Mailing's  eyes  went  at  once  to  the  one  he  had 
come  hither  to  see.  She  was  seated  in  a  chair,  an  elbow 
on  the  table  beside  her,  her  brown  head  propped  in  her 
hand,  staring  as  though  in  profound  thought  at  the  floor 
before  her.  She  was  a  smallish  girl,  little  in  every  propor- 
tion; Mr.  Mailing's  sixteen-year-old  daughter  was  almost 
big  enough  to  carry  her  in  her  arms;  and  with  her  little- 
ness went  an  effect  of  very  delicate  fragility.  She  did  not 
move  for  some  seconds  after  Mr.  Mailing  entered;  then 
slowly  she  raised  her  face  and  looked  at  him. 

"I  came  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Mailing,  in  English.  "I 
thought— as  an  Englishman  myself— er— there  might  be 
something  I  could  do  to — er— help  you." 

The  girl  breathed  a  word  that  might  have  been  "thank 
you,"  and  accompanied  it  with  a  vague  little  motion  that 
seemed  wearily  to  repel  his  offer  of  assistance.  The  stout 
woman  who  had  admitted  him  had  gone  to  the  back  of  her 
chair  and  stood  there,  gently  stroking  her  cheek. 

"My  friends,"  began  the  girl  in  English;  then  in  French: 
"  My  friends  are  very  good  to  me." 

"Ah,  cherie!"  cried  the  stout  woman,  and  bent,  weeping 
anew,  to  kiss  her. 

Ever  since  he  had  entered  Mr.  Mailing  had  been  aware 
of  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
distaste.  Now,  since  the  girl  had  referred  to  them,  he 
looked  at  them.  His  distaste  forthwith  justified  itself  to 
him. 

They  were  all,  in  their  different  ways,  of  the  generally 
disreputable  and  fantastic  quality  of  the  stout  woman  who 
had  opened  the  door  to  him.  Standing  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table  from  the  girl  an  elderly  Jew — a  stage  Jew,  nose, 
beard,  flat  black  cap  and  all — stood  looking  on  at  the 
scene  with  eyes  that  glittered,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Mailing, 
wolfishly,  the  picture  of  a  criminal  usurer  or  a  professional 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Seated  upon  the  little  sofa  across 
the  room,  drooping  forward  with  hands  joined  between  his 
shabby  knees,  a  skeleton  of  a  man,  a  figure  of  mean  misery, 
showed  a  vacant  hairless  face  like  a  skull  without  a  skull's 
grin.  And  leaning  with  an  arm  upon  the  sill  of  the  window 
stood  a  large  placid  person,  with  heavy  mustaches  curled 
like  ram's  horns  and  a  waistcoat  like  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment. He  had  a  face  modeled  on  the  line  of  pothouse 
jollity,  the  eyes  at  once  audacious  and  beseeching  of  the 
mountebank ;  and  in  his  present  gravity  he  was  as  absurd 
as  a  melancholy  clown. 

And  it  was  these  that  the  girl,  that  little  and  pitiable 
creature,  had  indicated  when  she  spoke  of  "my  friends." 
It  was  as  if  a  dove  should  claim  the  friendship  of  a  nest  of 
snakes. 

"Ye-es,"  said  Mr.  Mailing  slowly.  "But  you  have 
friends  or  relations  in  England,  haven't  you?" 


She  shook  her  head  and  continued  to  reply  in  French. 
She  had  no  one,  no  one  at  all  now,  save  these  friends. 

"H'm!"  Mr.  Mailing  shook  his  head.  "I  have  to  re- 
turn to  London  to-morrow,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "My 
child,  I  am  more  sorry  for  you  than  I  can  tell  you.  And 
if  you  would  care  to  come  back  to  England  with  me,  my 
wife  would  " 

She  interrupted  at  that,  always  in  French,  that  those 
others  might  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  "Monsieur,  I 
could  not.  To  go  away— now!  No,  I  could  not.  And  these 
dear  friends  are  always  so  good  to  me." 

The  stout  woman  wept  and  kissed  anew.  The  old  Jew 
turned  sharp,  unfriendly  eyes  on  Mr.  Mailing. 

"But— a  young  girl  like  you,  alone  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try  "  he  began  to  argue. 

"I  am  not  alone,"  she  answered,  and  took  hold  of  the 
stout  woman's  caressing  hand. 

Mr.  Mailing  considered,  and  while  he  did  so  the  eyes  of 
all  in  the  room,  save  the  girl,  were  focused  on  him  in  a 
unanimity  of  ill  will. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  shall  speak  to  the  consul 
about  you— and  the  chaplain  at  the  embassy.  And  here" — 
he  fumbled  with  hat  and  gloves  while  he  found  his  cardcase 
and  extracted  his  business  card— "is  my  address.  If  I  can 
ever  be  of  use  to  you  a  letter  will  find  me  there." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  for  the  farewell.  To  the  stout 
woman  he  made  an  awkward  English  bow;  the  others  he 
ignored. 

/// 

""VTEVER  saw  such  a  thing,"  he  told  his  wife  next  eve- 
-i-N  ning  when  his  daughters  had  been  hunted  to  bed. 
"The  father's  body  can  scarcely  have  been  cold  yet— and 
the  sharks  were  nibbling  at  her  already.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  them — that  old  Jew !  It  was  horrible !" 

At  about  the  same  hour  Monsieur  Kropp,  the  old  Jew  in 
question,  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  shop— brand-new 
antiques,  articles  de  Paris  manufactured  in  Birmingham, 
and  old  silver  scarcely  distinguishable  from  old  pewter — 
in  converse  with  the  florid,  conspicuously  waistcoated 
Professor  Peri  cot. 

"That  Anglais  yesterday,"  he  was  saying;  "he  looked 
rich  and  he  would  have  taken  her  with  him  to  England.  It 
might  have  been  better  for  her." 

"But  why?"  asked  the  professor.  "She  was  born  here; 
she  has  never  been  out  of  Paris ;  and  at  the  worst  she  is  not 
likely  to  starve  here." 

"No,"  agreed  M.  Kropp;  "between  the  four  of  us,  that 
is  not  likely.  And  they  will  pay  a  compensation  for  that 
poor  Kelly.  The  agent  from  the  insurance  company  is  to 
be  there  to-morrow." 

"Ah!"  the  professor  smiled.  "You  will  also  be  there — 
not?"  (Continued  on  Page  110) 
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HE  MIGHT  have  answered  to 
O'Brien,  O'Hara,  O'Malley, 
O'Toole  or  any  of  the  O's  that 
hail  from  the  little  isle  of  imagination 
and  hope.  Perhaps  the  man  who  had 
engaged  him  to  act  the  part  of  stage 
door  man  at  the  Gotham 
Theater  knew.    But  that 
was  so  many  years  ago  that 
those  who  might  have  re- 
membered had  come  and 
gone  in  the'  changing  tides 
of  Broadway  and  been 
swept  out  to  the  ocean 
of  beyond.   The  com- 
panies drifting  with 
that  tide  in  and  out  of 
the  stage  entrance  were 
content  to  call  him 
plain  Pop,  and  he  was 
content  to  answer  to 
the  name. 

Sitting  in  the  little 
pigeonhole  of  a  room 
just  inside  the  door,  he 
was  like  some  worn  old 
letter  thrust  there  long 
ago  and  never  called 
for — soiled  and  seared, 
with  rough,  dusty  edges 
and  the  writing  across 
the  face  all  blurred  by 
time.  No  one  troubled 
to  look  inside  the  enve- 
lope. No  one  bothered 
to  open  the  sheets  of  his 
heart  and  read  the 
longings  scrawled  there. 
They  sent  him  a  cheer- 
ful "Hello,  Pop"  as 
they  came  in,  or  "By, 
Pop  "  as  they  went  out. 
Or  if  they  stopped  for 
a  chat  on  a  stormy  day 
between  matinee  and 
eveningperformancesit 
was  to  draw  him  out  for 
their  own  amusement. 

"  Get  Pop  to  tell  you 
about  the  time  he  acted 
with  Booth  and  Bar- 
rett.  It's  a  bear,"  they 

prompted  each  other;  then  gathered  in  a  group  while  one 
of  them  dashed  away  for  sandwiches  and  2.75  beer,  and 
prodded  him  to  repeat  the  tale  he  never  tired  of  telling. 

"Yes,  sir-ree!"  he  would  murmur  reverently  through 
the  few  precious  relics  of  what  had  been  two  fine  rows 
of  teeth.  "Actin'  was  actin'  when  Edwin  Booth  played 
Hamlet." 

"Why  don't  he  jazz  it? "  one  of  the  girls  giggled. 

Someone  nudged  her  to  silence  as  the  thin  voice  went  on 
crooning  its  memories  in  grammar  as  shaky  as  the  old  legs. 

"And  I'd  ha'  been  like  him — yes,  sir-ree.  They  was  a 
future  for  me— a  great  future.  He  said  it  hisself  once.  He 
was  rehearsin'  the  ghost  scene  and  I  was  the  ghost.  I  come 
on,  soft  and  silent-like,  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  trailin' 
my  sheet  while  he  meditates.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  I 
begin  my  speech: 

I  am  thy  father's  spir-rit, 

Doom'd  for  a  certain  ter-rem  to  walk  the  night, 

And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  fas-st  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crrimes  done  in  my  days  of  na-lure 

Are  burnt  and  purrg'd  away.    But  that  I  am  for-bid 

To  tell  the  se-crets  of  my  prrison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  worrdd 

Would  harr-row  up  thy  soul,  fer-reze  thy  young  blood  

"Ah,  it  come  big  and  strong!  Yo'u  could  hear  me  right 
out  to  the  street.  Yes,  sir-ree,  I  had  a  fine  voice  them  days. 
And  Booth,  he  jumps  like  a  cannon  ball  hit  him  and  says: 
'Young  man,  a  ghost  with  a  voice  like  that  will  be  heard 
down  the  centuries.'  But  he  was  a  human  man,  was  the 
great  Booth,  and  he  must  ha'  been  afeared  my  voice  would 
drown  his,  for  he  never  let  me  play  the  ghost.  They  made 
me  a  guest  in  the  banquet  scene.  I  was  a  fine  figger  of  a 
young  feller  them  days,  and  wore  tights  like  a  kid  glove." 

"And  how  did  you  happen  to  quit  the  stage,  Pop?" 

"Jealousy,  my  boy,  jealousy.  The  leadin'  men  was  al- 
ways afeared  I'd  steal  their  thunder.  They  always  got  rid 
O1  me  somehow.  Ah,  it  was  a  great  pity— with  my  future!" 

They  turned  away.  They  straggled,  laughing,  toward 
their  dressing  rooms,  leaving  him  a  sandwich  and  a  bottle 
of  beer. 


"I've  Asked  Miss  Eileen  to  Co  to  Supper,"  He  Said, 
"and  She  Tells  Me  You  Have  to  be  Notified" 

"The  ghost  that  never  walked,"  exploded  one.  "The 
poor  dub  spins  that  yarn  so  often  he  honestly  believes  it 
by  this  time." 

"Poor  old  has-been!" 

"You  flatter  him,  dearie.  He's  a  never-was." 

They  trailed  out  of  hearing,  their  laughter  trailing  back. 
Pallid  blue  eyes,  washed  transparent  by  the  waters  of 
regret,  eyes  that  had  seen  much  and  observed  more,  gazed 
after  the  gay  group  that  took  no  count  of  lonely  age  or 
creeping  time.  How  could  they  be  expected  to  know  that 
the  story  he  loved  to  tell  was  self-justification,  his  apology 
to  his  own  soul  for  dreams  that  had  never  come  true? 
How  could  they  guess  that  the  tears  no  man  permits  him- 
self in  the  glaring  light  of  day  gathered  in  the  very  well- 
springs  of  his  being  during  the  hours  on  duty  and  escaped 
only  when  the  blessed  hand  of  sleep  drew  them  forth  with 
cool  finger  tips?  How  could  they  fathom  a  lonely  old 
man's  realization,  as  he  gazed  toward  the  setting  sun,  that 
life  had  passed  him  by?  They  knew  only  that  Pop  was  a 
picturesque  old  liar,  and  that  his  fund  of  lies  about  his 
acting  ability  would  have  put  old  Ananias  into  bank- 
ruptcy. And  Pop  knew  he  deceived  them  no  more  than 
himself. 

That  was  before  he  found  Eileen,  though.  As  one  stum- 
bles upon  a  stray  cat  hunched  into  a  corner  of  the  doorway, 
as  one  trips  over  a  stone  without  a  downward  glance,  so 
Pop  came  upon  Eileen. 

It  was  an  ice-cold  night,  dry  and  paralyzing.  From  the 
stone  floor  of  his  little  pigeonhole  it  had  penetrated  his 
shoes  and  bitten  his  toes.  A  few  years  before  on  such  a 
night  some  actor  would  have  slipped  him  a  nip,  but  those 
who  now  carried  flasks  had  waistcoats,  coats  and  overcoats 
buttoned  over  them.  Pop  sat  and  shivered  in  spite  of  spas- 
modic spurts  of  steam.  Round  the  top  of  the  bald  spot 
that  crowned  him  tufts  of  gray  hair  that  had  once  been  the 
warm  thick  brown  of  a  chestnut  mare  stood  upright.  In 
all  justice  to  Pop,  it  must  be  said  that  in  his  day  h<>  had,  as 
he  took  care  to  inform  his  listeners,  been  "a  fine  figger  of  a 
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young  feller."  You  wouldn 
have  guessed  it,  had  you  trou 
bled  to  glance  at  the  sharp  knee* 
that  shook  a  bit  or  the  emptj 
flesh  that  bagged  down  to  his 
Adam's  apple.  But  neither  dc 
dried  rose  leaves  give  indica 
tion  of  having  been  red  ant 
blooming. 

As  he  waited  for  the  welcome 
boom  of  the  musical  comedy's 
grand  finale,  he  drew  a  hand 
gingerly  from  his  overcoat 
pocket,  lifted  his  hat  and  felt  of 
the  bald  spot  before  mentioned. 
It  was  like  frosted  glass.  The 
contemplation  of  a  steaming 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  lunch  room 
next  door  was  the  onlysatisfat 
tory  way  of  warming  his  imag- 
ination, and  he.  concentrated 
on  it. 

Incidentally  he  wondered 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
approach  his  landlady  in  the 
matter  of  an  extra  blanket. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the 
wall,  his  one  companion  that 
listened  respectfully  to  tales  of 
glories  gone  by,  moved  as  if 
they,  too,  were  chilled.  It  was 
with  cheerful  amazement  that 
he  heard  at  ten-forty-five  the 
bustle  and  clatter  following  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  They  had 
rushed  the  performance  just  to 
keep  warm. 

One  by  one,  with  fur  collars 
turned  up  or  mufflers  wound 
tight,  they  hurried  out,  their 
breath,  as  they  called  the  usual 
"Night,  Pop,"  steaming  after 
them.  When  the  door  had 
banged  after  the  last  he  braced 
himself  out  of  the  chair  whose 
cushion  had  worn  thin  during 
the  long  years  he  had  occupied 
it,  switched  off  the  light  and 
followed  down  the  narrow  alley 
to  the  side  street. 

Turning  in  the  direction  of 
the  lunch  room,  he  noticed  a 
shadow  within  the  shadows  formed  by  the  juncture  of 
theater  and  tall  iron  grating  that  cut  off  the  stage  entrance 
from  passers-by.  He  paused  and  watched  it,  bliaking  a 
little.  It  moved  uncertainly,  separating  itself  from  the 
gloom  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  he  made  out  the  figure 
of  a  girl  who  clung  with  both  hands  to  the  bars  of  the 
grating.  Young  eyes  had  swept  past  her  without  seeing, 
but  old  eyes  that  have  learned  the  habit  of  searching  for 
pitfalls,  centered  on  those  hands  holding  so  desperately  to 
the  rails,  and  stopped  there.  He  took  the  few  steps  that  | 
brought  him  to  her  and  touched  one  of  them.  They  loosed 
their  clutch,  and  like  a  stumbling  child  she  went  down  in  a 
heap  at  his  feet. 

Pop  darted  a  swift,  appealing  glance  up  and  down  the 
street.  It  was  as  clear  of  humanity  as  a  stretch  of  sea  to 
the  horizon.  He  bent  over  dazedly,  caught  up  a  little  icy 
hand  and  rubbed  it  with  all  his  might,  but  it  dropped  just 
as  limply  as  she  had  when  he  let  it  go. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  her  to  the  haven  he'd 
been  bound  for,  and  his  old  body  creaked  as  he  stooped  to 
gather  her  into  his  arms.  She  was  what  is  known  as  a  light- 
weight, just  a  powder  puff  of  a  girl,  but  Pop  wondered  how 
he  was  going  to  manage  those  few  feet  of  pavement. 
Nevertheless,  tasking  all  his  strength  as  it  did,  a  tugging 
sense  of  comfort  traveled  up  the  arms  that  lifted  her.  It 
was  so  long  since  he  had  held  anything  human  against  his 
heart. 

He  stood  for  an  instant,  summoning  strength  enough 
for  two,  then  with  his  burden  close  dragged  his  way  to 
the  door  of  the  restaurant  and  kicked  on  it  comma: 
ingly.   Someone  opened  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
life  Pop  found  himself  holding  the  center  of  the  sta| 
The  restaurant  manager,  the  cashier,  waiters,  men  ai 
women  who  had  been  intent  on  the  vital  question  of  foi 
left  their  places  and  hurried  toward  him. 

Pop's  head  went  up  with  the  pride  of  the  moment.  His 
shoulders  st  raightened.  He  stalked  to  a  table  as  if  the  girl 
weighed  nothing,  and  put  her  into  a  chair,  one  arm  still 
round  her.  The  cashier,  a  young  woman  witli  flaming 
cheeks  and  curly  black  hair,  came  round  to  the  other  side 
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id  held  a  glass  of  water  to  the  blue  lips.  But  Pop  waved 
fcway  without  ceremony. 
"Anybody  got  any  whisky?"  he  demanded. 
•There  was  a  murmur  of  contempt  for  such  a  question, 
■d  then  the  manager,  without  shame  or  fear,  disappeared 
i  the  region  of  the  kitchen.  When  he  came  back  with  a 
tie  glass  of  golden  fluid  Pop  took  it  and  forced  a  stream 
itween  the  half-open  lips.  They  opened  wider  after  a 
pment,  and  with  them  a  pair  of  gray  eyes.  But  these  last 
jsed  again  as  if  the  lids  were  too  heavy  to  keep  up,  and 
|th  the  sigh  of  returning  consciousness  her  head  drooped 
Pop's  shoulder.  His  free  hand  pulled  off  her  old  straw 
it.  He  threw  it  on  the  table  and  cuddled  the  head  where 
teeemed  to  belong.  It  had  short  silky  hair  of  pale  gold 
Bt  brushed  his  cheek  like  butterfly  wings. 
"  Poor  kid ! "  observed  the  hearty  young  cashier,  working 
e  numbed  fingers  up  and  down.  "How  did  it  happen?" 
Pop  had  no  idea  whether  or  not  the  girl  was  actually 
:k,  but  there  swept  over  him  a  sudden  panic  that  if  he 
nf essed  to  having  found  her  in  the  street  they  would  send 
r  an  ambulance  and  take  her  away,  and  the  feeling  of 
at  head  against  his  shoulder  was  too  sweet  to  sacrifice 
st  yet. 

"She  had  no  right  to  come  out  to-night,"  he  asserted 
th  sufficient  veracity.  "She  ain't  overstrong,  and  it's 
o  cold." 

"  You'd  ought  to  get  her  a  pair  of  warm  gloves,  anyhow," 
monished  the  young  woman,  her  bright  eyes  taking  in  the 
in  serge  suit  and  low  shoes  on  the  frozen  little  figure. 
>he  ain't  got  on  clothes  enough  for  summer,  let  alone 

iW." 

The  assumption  of  proprietorship  gave  Pop  a  real  thrill. 
?  fell  into  the  role  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  him.  He 
jked  up  at  the  group  of  watchers,  then  back  to  her. 
"You  know  girls,"  he  observed  nonchalantly.  "Can't 
t  'em  to  dress  sensible  no  time.  But  she's  goin'  to  from 
w  on,  you  bet!  Guess  we'll  try  some  coffee." 
Two  cups  and  a  pitcher  of  milk,  piping  hot,  were  brought 
,  but  Pop  forgot  to  drink  his.  He  was  too  busy  watching 
e  ugly  blue  fade  from  a  pair  of  young  lips  as  the  warming 
[uid  passed  between  them ;  too  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
elids  to  lift  and  stay  up. 

They  wavered  presently,  and  the  head  started  away 
>m  its  resting  place.  Pop's  arm  tightened. 
"  It's  all  right,  dearie.    Feelin'  better?  " 
"Where  am  I?"  she  put  to  him  gropingly. 
"You're  safe.    Just  take  it  easy." 

He  stroked  the  soft  hair  with  an  odd  little  mother  touch 
at  inspired  confidence. 

"  Guess  we  better  have  a  taxi,"  he  remarked  to  the  waiter 
the  casual  tone  of  one  to  whom  taxis  are  a  daily  occurrence. 
Too  weak  to  question,  the  girl  let  him  lead  her 
ward  the  door.    He  stopped  to  pay  his  check  and 
protest  because  the  manager  refused  to  charge  for 
e  whisky,  then  with  a  flourish  of  thanks  made  his 
it,  as  drama  has  a  way  of  doing  in  New  York,  for- 
tten  as  it  passes  into  the  night. 
"Where  to?"  asked  the  driver,  turning  in  his  seat 
len  Pop  had  slammed  the  door  of  the  cab. 
Pop  looked  toward  his  companion  with  a  sinking 
lse  of  loss.   She  made  no  answer. 
"Where  do  you 
e,  dearie?"  he 
ompted. 

The  whisper 
at  came  back  to 
m  was  like  a 
eath  scarcely 
ken. 

"Nowhere." 
Pop  bent  lower. 
"Where?" 
"I — I  haven't 
y  place  to  go." 
Pop  gave  her 
nd  a  /eassuring 
isp,  and  some- 
ing  seemed  to  lift 
)m  his  heart.  He 
ined  forward  and 
ve  the  driver  the 
Idress  of  his 
oming  house, 
le  latter  made  a 
:rtinent  remark 
iout  people  who 
ok  cabs  for  short 
stances,  then 
ove  five  blocks  to 
vertwo.but  Pop 
iled  to  take  no- 
■jfi.  Hewashold- 
g  tight  to  the 
tnd  that  trem- 
ed  in  his,  trying 
>  soothe  the 
laking  little 
ame. 


"It's  all  right,  dearie.  I'll  take  care  of  you.  I'll  take 
care  of  you.  Now  don't  cry.  I  won't  let  nothin'  happen  to 
you.    You're  all  right." 

That  night,  instead  of  tufts  of  gray,  a  halo  of  pale  gold 
lay  on  Pop's  pillow.  The  bed  was  heaped  with  covers, 
supplemented  by  coats  and  overcoats,  and  Pop,  in  two 
sweaters,  sat  beside  it.  He  pulled  his  chair  close  enough 
to  keep  watch,  and  through  the  hours  that  brought  day- 
light became  in  reality  the  name  he  had  borne  so  long,  with 
an  actual  responsibility  to  guard.  It  was  the  first  night  in 
many  that  tears  for  what  might  have  been,  for  dreams 
unrealized,  failed  to  trickle  from  under  his  tight-closed  lids. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked,  a  bit  wonderingly,  as  he 
tucked  the  warmth  about  her. 

"I'm  just  Pop,"  he  informed  her.  "Now  go  to  sleep, 
and  to-morrow  you  can  tell  me  all  about  everything." 

And  that  was  how  Pop  found  someone  to  believe  in  him. 

// 

THERE  was  no  mystery  about  Eileen;  no  tale  to  make 
the  hair  rise  or  send  a  man's  indignant  hand  to  his  hip 
pocket.  Her  story  was  one  so  commonplace  along  the 
great  white  way  that  it  has  ceased  to  cause  more  than 
the  faintest  ripple  in  the  tide  flowing  in  and  out. 

A  small  town — a  pretty  face — a  voice  that  graces  the 
choir  or  glee  club.  Ambitions — the  saving  of  pennies — the 
family  council  and  protest — the  waiting  suitor  whose 
clothes  get  on  one's  nerves — the  final  flight.  And  then  the 
all  too  swift  discovery  that  pretty  faces  are  as  numerous 
on  the  great  white  way  as  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  above; 
that  legs  are  more  important  than  glee  club  voices,  and 
that  they,  too,  are  as  many  as  the  stars  of  heaven;  that  the 
slogan  of  Broadway  is  "Drop  in  to-morrow,"  and  that 
to-morrow  never  seems  to  come;  that  the  all-important 
essential  is  experience — without  any  means  of  acquiring 
it.  And  meanwhile  pennies,  long  saved,  flow  out  with  the 
tide  like  so  much  molten  copper.  A  small  head  goes  up  and 
says  it  won't  give  in,  while  despair  grips  the  throat  and 
closes  it  so  that  the  nourishing  food  one  can't  afford  isn't 
missed. 

She  told  it  all  to  Pop  the  next  morning,  without  embel- 
lishment, just  a  simple  story  of  struggle  without  success, 
of  effort  without  encouragement,  of  timidity  that  has  no 
place  in  a  world  where  self-confidence  is  the  best-selling 
trade-mark. 

"And  then  I  thought  maybe  if  I  cut  my  hair— they  all 
seemed  to  be  doing  it — there'd  be  a  chance  for  me.  I  had 
such  nice  hair,  too,  long  and  thick,  and  it  cost  a  dollar  to 
have  it  bobbed.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  that,  though,  if 
it  had  got  me  a  job.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  make  any  dif- 
ference. They  didn't  even  notice  it  was  cut." 


Sitting  up  in  bed,  with  the  sleeves  of  his  old  gray  sweater 
falling  over  her  hands  and  the  amputated  hair  fluffing 
round  her  little  face,  she  looked  like  a  child  —  not  a  day 
more  than  twelve  — Pop  told  himself  as  he  fed  her  tea  and 
toast;  and  the  thought  of  that  mite  battling  to  keep  its 
golden  head  above  the  waters  that  had  sucked  him  down 
made  him  see  red.  It  was  the  first  flaming  emotion  he  had 
felt  in  years,  the  great  outreach  of  fighting  protection  for 
one  more  frail  than  himself. 

"And  how  did  it  happen  you  come  to  the  theater  last 
night?"  he  queried  as  he  melted  the  milk  and  poured  it 
into  the  tea. 

"I  don't  quite  remember.  You  see,  I'd  been  at  the 
Gotham  offices  all  day,  and  they  told  me  to  come  back, 
and  I  thought  maybe  if  I  could  get  in  at  the  stage  door  and 
see  the  stage  manager  he  might  recommend  me.  But  I 
hadn't  had  anything  to  eat,  and  the  night  before  I — 
I  " 

"You  hadn't  any  place  to  sleep?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  went  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  and 
stayed  in  the  ladies'  waiting  room,  and  I  slept— a  little — 
but  not  very  well." 

Pop's  shaky  hand  cracked  open  an  egg  and  scooped  it 
into  a  cup. 

"Try  a  little  of  this,  dearie." 

She  smiled,  a  trembling  shadow  of  a  smile,  and  reached 
up  and  stroked  his  arm. 

"Why  are  you  so  good  to  me?" 

"Somebody  ought  to  be  by  this  time.  Here,  take  it  all. 
That's  it,  every  bit." 

When  the  dishes  and  the  tiny  gas  stove  had  been 
cleared  away  and  consigned  to  their  hiding  place  in  the 
closet,  Pop  raised  the  window  shade  and  let  in  the  winter 
sunshine. 

He  stood  in  its  light  rubbing  his  hands  together  with  a 
strange  exhilaration  that  took  no  count  of  the  past  night's 
cramped  position  and  intermittent  rest. 

"Now  let's  see  what  we're  goin'  to  do  for  you  next,"  he 
studied. 

She  made  a  quick  attempt  to  rouse  herself. 

"I  must  get  out  and  start  looking  round." 

"No,  you  don't!"  He  pushed  her  gently  back  on  the 
pillow.  "You  just  get  strong  and  let  me  tend  to  that  job 
business." 

He  started  to  take  up  his  overcoat,  but  she  reached  out 
and  stopped  him. 

"Don't  go  yet.  Talk  to  me,  won't  you?"  And  in  her 
voice  was  the  appeal  of  the  loneliness  of  youth,  which  after 
all  isn't  so  very  different  from  the  loneliness  of  age,  except 
that  back  of  it  may  be  hope. 

(Continued  on  Page  66) 


"Dearie,"  His  Old  Voice  Quavered,  "He  Jiln't  Wonderful.   He's  Just  a  Dead  Game  Sport  like  Jilt  the  Rest  of  Em" 
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OUR  life  was  not  anything  like  what  I  had  known  be- 
|  fore  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  old  times  my  interests 
had  been  confined  to  the  two  rooms  we  occupied, 
where  we  slept,  studied  and  played  the  days  away,  our 
only  change  being  meal  hours  with  the  family  or  a  walk 
in  Central  Park,  with  a  dancing  class  once  or  twice  each 
week  and  an  excursion  to  the  shopping  district  of  the 
city  two  or  three  times  a  year.   Now,  with  slow  horse 
cars  changed  to  cable  on  the  main  lines,  Seventy-third 
Street's  district  did  not  seem  nearly  so  far  from  the 
center  of  movement  as  had  my  grandparents'  home 
in  earlier  days.  Also,  instead  of  the  quiet  I  had 
known  before,  we  now  led  an  agitated  life,  more 
so  even  than  had  been  those  last  gay  months 
in  Vienna. 

I  found  it  did  not  much  matter  being  poor 
for  a  young  girl,  except  that  one  could  not  give 
big  parties  or  have  many  clothes,  and  that 
one  must  use  street  cars  instead  of  the  lega- 
tion carriage.    But  others  gave  so  many 
entertainments  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
fit  more  into  the  season— and  my  lovely  aunt 
sent  me  two  pretty  gowns.   When  one  is 
seventeen  and  overflowing  with  the  joy  of  life 
money  is  of  no  special  importance  anyhow. 
My  college  friends  took  me  with  parties  to 
football  games  and  college  proms  or  to  cadet 
hops,  and  by  the  time  our  tiny  house  was  set- 
tled there  were  callers  enough  to  make  the  rooms 
seem  even  smaller  than  they  were.  These  were 
my  own  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  four  years  and 
more  abroad  I  found  we  felt  the  same  way  about 
everything,  and  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  or  miss 
Vienna's  ways. 

My  parents  had  many  friends  who  were  glad  of 
their  return  to  New  York,  and  they  were  much  in- 
vited, while  I  got  more  than  a  pleasant  share  of  invita- 
tions through  the  same  kind  sources.  I  had  imagined,  and 
so  had  my  mother,  that  having  been  abroad  so  long  would 
make  coming  out  in  New  York  extremely  difficult,  but  if 
anything  it  was  just  the  opposite.  We  found  American 
society  rather  liked  European  traditions.  It  was  still  in 
the  phase  where  the  people  composing  it  were  limited 
in  number  and  where  acknowledged  leaders  bore  names 
distinguished  in  Colonial  or  Revolutionary  history. 

Ward  McAllister,  an  important  figure  locally,  was  not 
too  old  in  years  to  lead  at  dances  and  to  decide  arbitrarily 
upon  the  invitations  to  the  Patriarchs'  Ball  at  old  Del- 
monico's.  Everyone  knew  everyone  else.  The  same 
orchestra  had  been  playing  for  a  generation,  and  its 
program  was  fixed,  while  something  of  state  governed  the 
entry  of  guests  and  the  opening  of  a  Patriarchs'  Ball. 
Middle-aged  women  wore  stiff  silks,  fine  jewels  and  old 
laces,  and  the  younger  guests  felt  anxious  for  invitations 
and  grateful  when  these  came. 

New  York  in  the  Early  Nineties 

THERE  were  certain  reigning  belles  or  beauties  of  New 
York  whose  reputations  were  established,  and  the  am- 
bitious from  other  cities  came  to  be  presented  at  a 
Patriarchs'  much  as  abroad  they  went  to  court.  Seriously, 
the  carnival  queen  from  New  Orleans  or  a  new  beauty 
from  Richmond  or  Baltimore  was  received  and  examined 
by  the  dowagers  and  the  critics,  and  passed  upon  as  having 
good  manners  and  bearing — or  not — as  well  as  fine  fea- 
tures and  complexion.  When  approved,  she  often  was 
invited  further  to  the  assemblies  and  private  balls,  and 
she  often  returned  and  stayed  permanently  in  New  York. 
But  the  Patriarchs'  was  the  crisis  in  her  career. 

A  group  of  men— not  boys,  but  clubmen  of  standing — 
had  much  to  do  with  placing  a  girl.  If  they  approved  her 
looks,  were  introduced  promptly,  called  on  her  and  danced 
with  her,  the  youngsters  followed  suit;  and  provided  she 
could  hold  her  beaus,  she  found  herself  an  established  suc- 
cess, with  every  cotillon  and  supper  engaged  months 
beforehand,  with  bouquets  galore,  which  she  carried  to 
dinners,  operas  or  balls— daily  boxes  of  violets  and  ava- 
lanches of  flowers  when  the  holidays  came  round.  Every 
girl  throughout  the  season,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  if 
things  were  going  well,  considered  twenty  to  thirty  young- 
men  callers  a  proper  number. 

Besides  these  acquaintances,  there  must  be  formed  a 
group  of  more  intimate  friends,  who,  however  poor  one 
was  and  however  little  one  entertained,  dropped  in  to 
lunch  or  dinner  out  of  season,  took  one  walking  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  made  long  evening  calls  in  the  off  season  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea  late  of  an  afternoon,  even 
when  the  carnival  was  at  its  height. 

To  me,  after  Europe,  there  seemed  a  delightful  infor- 
mality about  all  this,  and  I  fitted  into  the  customs  which — 
compared  with  those  of  present  New  York— seem  of 
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another  age.  I  had  a  kind  protectress  in  Mrs.  Rhinelander, 
who  was  a  real  personage  and  a  great  power  in  the  city. 
Hers  were  the  quaint  looks  and  attitude  of  an  earlier 
generation,  and  she  could  boast  the  blood  of  ancient 
colonists,  of  course.  It  was  she  who  saw  to  it  that  I  was 
invited  to  my  first  Patriarchs'  and  to  two  or  three  other  of 
the  ultra-smart  functions  in  the  early  season.  At  her 
home  high  tea  on  Sunday  evenings  was  an  established 
custom,  and  there  I  met  and  made  my  first  friends.  Her 
sons  and  their  comrades  were  of  the  all-powerful  club  set, 
while  the  younger  women  of  their  group  were  distinguished 
both  for  looks  and  for  fine  breeding.  A  background  of 
ancient  family  portraits  and  old  silver  brought  from  Dutch 
or  English  homes  by  the  patroons  added  their  charm  to 
these  high  teas,  while  the  conversation,  which  never 
flagged,  proved  the  entertainment  to  possess  a  clinging 
atmosphere  of  long  ago.  The  company  bore  names  of 
generals  who  had  fought  for  liberty,  of  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  of  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  statesmen  or  administrators  of  mark.  Because 
noblesse  oblige,  these  guests  had  both  manners  and  culture, 
and  with  tolerance  toward  others  they  combined  some 
severity  toward  themselves. 

There  were  many  people  with  great  fortunes  in  New 
York — as  money  counted  in  those  days— and  these  lived 
in  stately  fashion,  with  large  houses  within  easy  reach  of 
one  another,  many  of  them  about  Washington  Square. 
The  younger  couples  were  moving  uptown,  and  it  caused 
almost  distress  and  much  criticism  to  see  them  branching 
out,  doing  new  things.  Various  old  ladies  threw  up  their 
hands,  shaking  their  bangles  and  wondering  what  the 
young  people  would  do  next,  and  what  society  was  coming 
to,  with  scandal  being  talked,  and  the  drinking  of  cock- 
tails at  the  clubs  and  so  much  flirting. 

New  York  was  extremely  attractive,  as  on  Sunday 
mornings,  especially  on  Easter  Sunday,  every  young  and 
pretty  girl  or  woman  walked  a  few  blocks  on  the  Avenue 
in  her  best  bonnet,  violets  or  roses  pinned  to  her  gown  and 
a  prayer  book  in  her  hands.  She  was  invariably  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  admirers,  making  conversation. 

High  place  in  society  was  given  the  general  in  command 
at  Governor's  Island  and  the  admiral  who  commanded 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  they  were  mobilized 
with  their  staffs  as  the  central  figures  of  official  entertain- 
ments. Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Senior,  was  a  widow,  living  in 
great  retirement,  but  her  sons  and  daughters,  each  with  a 


fine  house,  were  among  the  many  entertainers.  Old  Mrs. 
Astor  received  much  and  with  great  dignity  and  splendor 
There  were  a  number  of  others  left  to  hold  tradition's  fort, 
making  any  newly  rich  strangers  who  were  candidates  for 
recognition  in  New  York  feel  they  had  a  thorny  path  to 
tread  before  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  their  ambition 
and  became  members  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
It  was  just  the  end  of  the  era  of  ancient  ways,  and  I 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  new  invasion,  both  of 
ideas  and  people.  Quaint  old  ladies  with  smooth  J 
bandeaus  or  hair  scalloped  on  their  foreheads  still 
wore  loose  gowns  of  taffeta  or  satin  velvet  and  old 
lace  in  dark  rich  colors,  because  their  age  per- 
mitted nothing  more  frivolous.  White  stock- 
ings, with  black,  flat-heeled  and  silver-buckled 
slippers,  clad  their  comfortable  feet,  and  they 
were  served  by  old  retainers  who  knew  the 
foibles  of  the  household,  in  which  each  took 
a  personal  pride,  since  usually  they  had  b 
in  their  places  for  many  years. 
New  York  in  the  early  nineties  was  really 
delightful  place,  where  one  had  time  of  an 
afternoon  to  talk  or  drive  for  pleasure.  In 
early  spring,  after  business  hours,  many,  a 
young  man  could  be  seen  driving  good  horses 
in  Central  Park,  with  one  of  the  season's 
belles  seated  beside  him,  in  a  smartly  turned- 
out  runabout,  while  the  dowagers  in  their 
handsome  victorias  would  nod  amiably  in  pass- 
ing, and  then  turn  to  look  again  and  gossip,  all 
from  sheer  interest  as  to  whether  an  engage- 
ment would  be  announced  soon  or  not. 
Our  home  life  was  quiet  and  modest  to  a  degree, 
but  full  of  contentment.  My  father  was  busy  with 
some  writing,  preparing  a  new  popular  edition  of  my 
grandfather's  book,  with  annotations  of  his  own,  also 
with  more  maps  and  pictures  than  the  original  volumes 
had  held.  This  had  a  large  sale,  and  the  work  was  of  a 
kind  my  father  most  enjoyed.  My  young  brother  loved 
the  American  ways,  and  had  plunged  with  joy  into  his 
school  life.  He  was  doing  well  with  his  studies  and  becom- 
ing a  great,  tall  fellow.  His  health  gave  my  mother  some 
anxiety,  as  she  felt  he  was  perhaps  outgrowing  his 
strength,  and  she  spent  much  time  devising  new  means  of 
building  him  up,  and  did  this  with  marked  success.  She 
rather  dreaded  the  strain  of  West  Point  for  him,  and  did 
all  she  could  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  classical  course  in 
college  and  then  go  into  the  law.  But  the  boy  himself 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  and  stuck  to  his  ideal,  while  my 
father,  I  think,  was  rather  glad  of  this  and  content  to  have 
the  third  generation  follow  in  his  own  and  my  grand- 
father's footsteps  in  choosing  a  career  for  which  by  nature 
my  brother  seemed  well  qualified.  Finally  having  finished 
at  Cutler's  at  sixteen,  the  boy  took  one  year  at  Columbia 
College,  and  then  entered  West  Point.  His  appointment 
was  given  him  in  rather  an  interesting  way. 

A  Letter  to  be  Proud  Of 

ONCE  during  that  last  winter  of  my  grandfather's  life, 
when  We  lived  with  him  in  New  York,  my  father,  to  dis- 
tract the  invalid  from  his  suffering,  had  talked  of  his  boy's 
future,  saying  he  hoped  the  youngster  would  go  through 
the  Military  Academy  and  then  into  the  Army,  as  they— 
the  elders — had  both  done.  With  a  sudden  inspiration  he 
added  he  would  like  the  boy  to  go,  not  from  any  single 
district  of  the  United  States  to  West  Point,  since  they  of 
the  Army  belonged  to  all  the  country,  but  he  wanted  very 
much  the  boy's  appointment  to  come  to  him  from  the 
President.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  he  continued: 
"Father,  I've  never  asked  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  but 
I  think  if  you  will  write  it  I  would  like  a  letter  from  you 
to  the  then  President  of  the  United  States  asking  him  to 
appoint  my  boy  a  cadet."  I  heard  my  grandfather  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  the  following  day  he  prepared  this 
letter  and  gave  it  to  his  son  for  use  when  the  sturdy  four- 
year-old  toddler  should  need  it: 

May  I  ask  you  to  favor  the  appointment  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant — the  son  of  my  son  Frederick  Grant— as  a  cadet 
at  West  Point,  upon  his  application?  In  doing  so  you  will 
gratify  the  wishes  of  u.  S.  Grant. 

By  chance  General  Sherman  was  present  at  the  moment 
it  was  finished,  and  my  father  read  him  the  document. 
General  Sherman  exclaimed  over  it,  and  my  father  said, 
"Why  don't  you  sit  down,  general,  and  indorse  this?  My 
youngster  will  be  very  proud  of  this  paper  some  day." 

Sherman  was  delighted  to  do  this  at  once,  as  follows: 

It  seems  superfluous  that  any  addition  should  be  neces- 
sary to  the  above,  but  I  cheerfully  add  my  name  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  child  of  such  parents  will  be  most  worthy 
the  appointment  solicited.  W.  T.  Sherman. 
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When  my  brother  was  ready  for  West  Point  this  double 
ifition  went  to  President  McKinley,  and  the  latter  not 
Jy  complied  with  the  request  it  conveyed,  but  adding 
ittle  note  he  returned  the  precious  letter  to  my  brother, 
10  treasures  it  to  this  day. 

The  boy,  with  his  strong  character  and  fine  brain,  de- 
fcped  well  and  did  credit  both  at  West  Point  and  after- 
ird  to  his  name  and  bringing  up.  Graduating  among  the 
st  of  his  class,  popular  with  his  comrades  and  those 
■er  his  orders  as  well  as  with  his  commanders,  he  has 
fcys  filled  difficult  posts  and  filled  them  well.  My 
ler  was  vastly  proud  of  him,  and  took  immense  com- 
m  in  the  very  words  "my  son";  and  though  the  active 
ark  of  each  kept  them  much  apart,  my  brother  repaid  his 
lier  for  the  service  and  devotion  the  latter  had  offered 
Jhis  own  in  their  time.  Especially  gratifying  to  my 
fier  and  my  mother  was  my  brother's  marriage  with 
jbs  Edith  Root,  the  only  daughter  of  an  old  friend  whom 
I  father  admired  and  loved. 

We  were  all  a  great  deal  together  during  my  girlhood 
id  the  home  circle  had  much  warmth  and  a  charm  which 
4w  relations  and  friends  into  its  sunny  atmosphere. 
4anced  and  dined  and  was  taken  to  opera  or  play  or  to 
ive  by  kindly  people,  and  enjoyed  myself  more  and 
ore  as  months  and  years  flew  by.  I  grew  in  experience, 
d  formed  new  relations  while  the  old  ones  ripened.  In 
ite  of  the  lack  of  money,  I  had  as  much  or  more  than 
ose  girls  of  means  with  whom  I  went,  for  I  had  all  their 
easures  and  no  responsibility. 

Washington  Impressions 

WENT  to  Washington  and  made  my  debut  there  at  a 
great  ball  given  for  me  by  Mrs.  John  McLean,  a  chum  of 
y  mother's.  After  her,  others  of  my  mother's  friends 
flowed  suit  in  entertaining  me,  and  at  the  capital,  as  in 
ew  York,  I  was  much  spoiled.  Before  the  first  of  these 
g  functions  I  had  gone  to  show  myself  in  my  best  ball 
■ess  to  grandmamma,  who  said  she  wanted  to  see  me. 
le  received  me  in  her  parlor,  where  she  was  sitting  after 
nner,  and  on  a  little  table  by  her 
y  a  box. 

"Well,  dear,  you  look  very 
ce,"  she  said.  "  I'm  glad  to  have 
y  pretty  granddaughter  going 
it.  It  makes  me  feel  young  again 
yself .  Now  I  want  you  to  wear 
jur  pearls  with  that  white  gown, 
i  they  will  bring  you  luck  as 
iey  did  me.  Grandpapa  always 
id  they  were  yours — my  name- 
ke's — after  me,  and  I  am  too  old 
id  wear  mourning  too  deep  to 
«  them  ever  again.  If  I  kept 
iem  they  would  just  be  in  the 
ink,  and  I  would  rather  have  you 
ljoy  them  and  wear  them  on 
)ur  young  neck  while  I  can  see 
iem  there,  than  to  have  them  lie 
1  closed  up  where  no  one  gets 
ly  pleasure,  and  with  you  wait- 
g  for  me  to  die." 
She  opened  the  box  and  took 
it  the  string  of  beautiful  pearls  I 
id  so  often  handled  in  my  child- 
K)d  and  which  I  remembered 
ltting  on  her  neck. 
"They  are  Julia  Grant's  pearls 
id  will  bring  you  luck,  and  they 
ok  very  pretty.  Do  they  feel 
ce?"  she  asked  with  a  smile  as 
e  clasp  snapped. 
I  loved  them,  and  I  was  vastly 
oud  of  their  size  and  sheen  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  mine, 
had  never  owned  anything  so 
feutiful,  and  I  naturally  prized 
iem  doubly  for  the  memories 
finected  with  them,  and  for  the 
jet  that  grandmamma  had  given 
iem  to  me  herself  for  my  first  big 
merican  ball. 

Washington,  though  the  capital, 
id  little  in  common  with  Vienna, 
jt  I  liked  society  there  just  as 
iuch  or  even  more  than  abroad, 
visited  the  White  House  several 
mes,  and  was  impressed  with  its 
ignified  style  and  its  sober  beauty 
id  simplicity.  It  was  to  me  a 
uilding  typical  of  our  American 
leala,  and  exactly  the  place  where 
ur  first  magistrate  should  be 
oused.  It  had  such  a  simple, 
omelike  atmosphere,  with  just 
lough  of  space  and  grandeur  in 
ie  proportions  of  rooms  and 
orticos  to  make  one  feel  the 


greatness  of  the  people  who  had  built  it.  The  gardens 
were  enchanting,  and  suggested  a  repose  that  no  other 
city  palace  I  had  seen  possessed.  I  was  glad  to  have  come 
into  the  world  in  such  a  beautiful  place,  and  I  thought  the 
whole  city  of  Washington  exceptionally  attractive  and 
noble  in  its  aspect. 

My  grandmother  lived  there  in  an  agreeable,  sunny 
home— comfortable  and  content  through  her  last  years, 
surrounded  by  her  friends  of  other  times,  visited  frequently 
by  her  sons  and  keeping  her  daughter  with  her  always,  for 
Aunt  Nelly  was  a  widow  and  had  returned  from  England 
with  her  children  to  live  again  in  her  native  land.  Some- 
thing of  an  invalid  she  was,  but  able  to  move  about  and  to 
enjoy  the  Indian  summer  of  what  had  been  a  difficult  ex- 
istence bravely  faced.  It  made  grandmamma  very  happy 
to  have  her  back  again,  and  she  seemed  glad  also  that  we 
were  in  the  United  States,  and  enjoyed  our  growing  up. 

Each  spring  and  autumn  she  stayed  with  us  in  our  little 
New  York  home,  going  and  coming  from  her  cottage  at 
Coburg,  for  which  Elberon  and  its  damp  climate  had  been 
exchanged.  We  always  loved  her  visits,  for  she  was  a 
cheery  person  still,  keenly  interested  in  everything,  child- 
ishly intense,  and  though  her  eyes  were  failing  her,  she 
still  had  many  resources.  She  lived  much  in  the  past,  and 
the  family  persuaded  her  to  dictate  her  memoirs.  She 
did  this  with  enthusiasm,  putting  immense  frankness  into 
them;  and  she  would  say  to  my  father,  "Now,  Fred,  I'm 
doing  this,  and  I'm  enjoying  saying  just  what  I  think  about 
everyone  since  way  back.  Later  the  thing  will  be  inter- 
esting, because  it  will  show  what  people  really  were,  but 
I  don't  want  it  published  for  several  generations.  Some- 
one might  get  mad,  because  I'm  telling  how  they  felt." 

Grandmamma  was  visited  by  a  number  of  interesting 
persons  in  these  last  years,  and  kept  her  charm  of  conver- 
sation. No  occasion  was  more  quaint  than  when  one  day 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  viceroy,  passing  through  New  York, 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  her.  She  was  with  us  at  our 
house  in  East  Sixty-second  Street,  where  we  had  moved 
during  my  second  season,  and  everything  was  arranged  for 
the  great  man  to  come  with  his  numerous  suite  and  pay 


his  respects.  The  Chinese  Bismarck  was  tall  and  dignified, 
surrounded  with  secretaries  and  interpreters.  He  and 
they  were  all  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  silks.  He  had 
been  to  my  grandfather's  tomb  to  plant  in  tribute  two 
trees  from  his  native  land.  My  grandfather  had  met  him 
in  China  several  times  for  long  conferences,  and  the  old 
gentleman  had  then  said  with  simplicity  to  his  visitor, 
"  You  and  I  are  the  greatest  men  in  the  world ! "  Now  his 
tribute  to  my  grandfather's  memory  and  his  call  of  respect 
to  the  latter's  widow  were  very  touching. 

In  spite  of  his  eighty  years  or  so,  and  his  fragile  health, 
the  statesman  was  of  fine  presence,  tall  and  straight.  He 
came  into  our  parlor  and  sat  with  Oriental  calm  as  his 
attendants  brought  in  bales  and  packages,  the  gifts  he 
offered.  Some  wonderful  ancient  statuettes  in  ivory  and 
wood,  some  cups  of  rare  old  porcelain  and  some  jades  were 
for  my  mother  and  father;  several  rolls  of  beautiful  rich 
silks,  both  for  dress  and  for  furniture,  splendid  brocade, 
and  several  admirable  embroideries  were  for  as— things 
not  to  be  found  in  modern  shops. 

These  were  all  distributed  about,  with  a  flowery  word  of 
compliment  from  the  donor,  carefully  translated  by  the 
interpreter  to  each  recipient. 

An  Embarrassing  Gift 

THEN  carefully  a  large  covered  piece  of  furniture  was 
brought  into  the  room  and  was  unpacked.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  wheeled  chair  with  every  mechanical  device  for 
putting  an  invalid  at  ease,  and  making  it  possible  for  the 
occupant  to  run  the  chair  herself  and  circulate  in  it.  Our 
visitor  was  obviously  delighted  with  the  hideous  ultra- 
modern capacities  of  these  appliances,  and  had  them  all 
exhibited.  He  turned  to  grandmamma  with  all  solemnity 
and  had  the  interpreter  explain  that  he  had  seen  this  mar- 
velous machine,  thinking  of  the  poor  old  widow  of  his 
friend,  and  had  immediately  purchased  it  to  offer  it  to  her 
in  her  age,  and  he  hoped  she  would  enjoy  and  use  it. 
Grandmamma,  who  in  spite  of  her  seventy  years  and 
heavy  weight  was  very  spry  and  never  thought  of  her  age, 
was  very  much  surprised  and  even 
indignant  at  being  called  old  and 
thought  of  as  decrepit.  Yet  she 
was  much  touched  by  Li  Hung 
Chang's  attention.  Between  grati- 
tude, amusement  and  annoyance, 
she  made  a  quaint  study,  but  she 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  thanked 
him  charmingly.  They  talked 
lengthily  of  their  mutual  memo- 
ries of  China,  of  my  grandfather's 
illness,  of  actual  politics,  and  so 
on.  Several  times  Li  Hung  Chang 
brought  up^the  subject  of  age,  and 
would  say,  "You  and  I  are  very 
old";  and  afterward  grandmamma 
spoke  of  it  with  mixed  heat  and 
fun. 

"He  is  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  I  am,"  she  would  repeat. 

He  spent  the  whole  afternoon, 
and  the  visit  was  most  enjoyable. 
The  polite  Chinese — both  he  and 
his  suite — drank  tea  they  probably 
thought  horrid  compared  with  the 
amber  brew  they  knew,  and  ate 
other  light  refreshments  they  also 
probably  hated.  But  their  faces 
and  manners  never  betrayed  any- 
thing but  the  suave  politeness  of 
the  Far  East,  and  long  after  their 
departure  the  highly  colored  group 
were  pleasantly  remembered  in 
our  talk,  and  their  beautiful  gifts 
were  much  enjoyed.  I  received 
as  my  share  of  them  a  box  of  highly 
perfumed  flower  tea  and  a  roll  of 
silk  the  color  of  spring  green  and 
with  a  sheen  of  moonlight.  No 
Western  hands  could  produce  such 
quality  and  dye.  In  my  Russian 
home,  where  I  used  the  material, 
it  was  much  admired,  and  was 
only  rivaled  by  another  material 
also  from  the  Far  East.  This  other 
was  of  wonderful  Japanese  weave, 
coral  red,  deep  violet  and  white 
flowers  on  a  ground  of  dull  gold. 
A  present  from  the  Mikado  to  the 
White  House  baby  at  her  birth, 
it  was,  sent  to  make  me  a  court 
robe.  I  could  not  in  the  WTest 
bear  to  cut  up  or  wear  such  splen- 
dor, but  had  had  a  frame  con- 
structed and  used  it  as  a  screen  in 
my  salon,  where  it  glittered  and 
glimmered  softly  in  the  midst  of 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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IT  WAS  the  first  time  that  Stephen  Benedict  had 
ever  "gone  back";   and  his  thrill  had  begun  when 
he  had  stopped  a  policeman  and  asked  to  be  directed 
to  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Middlemass  Theater. 
With  pretended  unconcern  he  had  sauntered 
up  a  side  street,  avoiding  ash  cans  and  ref- 
use barrels  on  a  dirty  sidewalk,  and  with  his 
heart  on  tiptoe  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the 
knob  of  the  magic  door.  The  knob  turned 
and  Stephen  took  one  step  forward  and 
halted,  agape,  for  the  theater  was  built  on 
a  short  block  so  that  the  stage  entrance  was 
practically  on  the  stage. 

Even  before  the  warden  of  the  door  had 
sprung  at  him  Stephen  had  collected  a  large 
mass  of  new  impressions.  The  stage  itself 
was  directly  ahead  of  him,  and  through  an 
aperture  between  two  upright  planes  of  dingy 
canvas — which  on  the  other  side  were  ex- 
quisitely painted — he  could  see  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  in  a  moonlit  garden. 
Their  voices  came  to  him  with  what  seemed 
like  very  unnecessary  loudness.  At  his  left 
there  was  a  brick  wall,  whitewashed,  with 
a  warp  of  heavy  ropes  running  skyward 
from  the  floor;  and  at  his  right  a  spiral 
staircase,  iron,  led  to  the  fly  gallery.  Scat- 
tered through  the  foreground  was  an  ag- 
glomeration of  library  furniture;  a  kitchen 
sink;  a  table  with  twenty  unrelated  objects 
on  it,  ranging  from  a  packet  of  letters  to  an 
automobile  horn;  a  well  sweep  and  the  well 
itself;  a  dish  pan  heaped  with  crockery;  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  several  apple  trees; 
a  picket  fence  and  a  cabinet  phonograph. 

He  was  also  aware  of  people:  Two  men 
in  shabby  clothes  sitting  against  the  brick 
wall  under  a  No-Smoking-Under-Penalty-of- 
the-Law  placard;  and  both  of  them  were 
smoking  cigarettes.  A  fireman  in  uniform, 
disinterested.  A  youth  in  a  dinner  coat  and 
white-flannel  trousers  leaning  against  the 
well  and  studying  the  sporting  page.  And 
finally  the  doorman,  with  his  unsociable 
manner,  and  his  curt:  "Whadda  you 
want?" 

Stephen  automatically  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisper.  "I  want  to  see  Miss  Cart- 
wright.  Here's  my  card." 

The  man  inspected  Stephen  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then  shook  his  head  peremptorily. 
"Can't  do  nothin'  about  it.  'Gainst  the 
rules."   He  reached  for  the  door  knob. 

Stephen  wavered,  but  refused  to  weaken. 
He  had  come  too  long  a  journey  to  be 
dismissed  by  the  lowest  underling  in  the 
theater;  he  had  known,  of  course,  that  Miss 
Cartwright  might  refuse  to  see  him,  and 
he  had  rather  doubted — especially,  in  the 
last  five  minutes — that  she  would  see  him; 
but  at  least  he  was  determined  to  get  his 
rebuff  from  Miss  Cartwright  personally. 

"Can't  you  take  that  card  to  her?  And 
this  magazine?  I'm  sure  she'd  see  me  if 
she  " 

"  'Gainst  the  rules.  'Gainst  the  rules." 

Stephen  inspected  the  doorman  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  grinned.  "I'll  bet 
you  two  dollars  you  can  take  that  card 
to  her— and  the  magazine  too.  Wait — I'll 
mark  it.  There!"  He  pressed  a  bill  into 
the  doorman's  palm.  "I'm  sure  she'll  see 
me  when  she  knows  who  it  is." 

The  doorman  weakened  without  any  pre- 
liminary wavering.  "Well,  it's  'gainst  the 
rules,  but  you  wait  here  a  minute." 

Stephen  sidled  over  to  improve  his  view 
of  the  stage,  and  found  himself  cut  off  by  a 
baby  spotlight  which  was  the  moon.  He 
sidled  back  to  his  original  position  just  in 
time  to  see  that  the  girl  in  the  garden  had 
risen,  and  was  dancing  toward  him  and 
laughing.  In  another  instant  her  whole 
demeanor  had  changed  and  she  came  sedately 
past  the  baby  spotlight  and  sat  down  in  a  kitchen  chair, 
a  little  apart  from  the  two  cigarette  smokers.  The  youth 
in  the  dinner  jacket  glanced  up  from  his  newspaper. 

"Rotten  bad  house— ain't  it?"  he  inquired  bitterly. 

The  doorman  nudged  Stephen's  elbow.  "There  she  is 
now." 

Stephen  was  suddenly  diffident.  "You  take  the  card 
over    will  you?" 
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That  Was  Awfully  Kind  of  You,"  She  Said. 

and  Everything  " 


'I  Saw  You  Applauding 


He  watched  Miss  Cartwright  with  profound  interest. 
She  was  certainly  not  more  than  twenty-four  or  five,  and 
even  at  close  range  she  was  beautiful  in  spite  of  her 
make-up.  She  was  neither  too  large  nor  too  slight  to  suit 
his  fancy;  she  had  an  adorable  figure,  which  at  once  sug- 
gested excellent  health  and  untrammolod  energy.  She  was 
wearing  an  airy  little  frock  of  gold  and  brown  tulle,  and  as 
she  sat  there  against  the  dingy  contrast  he  thought  her 
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quite  the  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  Yes,  Bett 
Paget  included. 

He  watched  her  take  the  card,  and  he  saw  her  throv* 
her  head  back  stiffly.  The  doorman  spoke,  and  offers 
the  copy  of  Gossip.  Miss  Cartwright  turnec 
her  head  to  Stephen,  and  instantly  stooc 
up,  and  crossed  over  to  him.  As  she  neai  ei 
him  he  gathered  two  more  impressions;  on 
of  them  had  to  do  with  the  exquisite  shad 
of  her  gold-brown  hair,  and  the  other  had 
to  do  with  her  eyes.  For  all  his  outwarc 
poise  Stephen  began  to  grow  increasing! 
flustered.  His  heart  thumped  heavily. 

"Are  you  the  other  Mr.  Stephen 
Benedict?"  she  asked.   Her  voice,  whi<  h 
had  sounded  so  unnecessarily  loud 
Stephen,  was  now  a  voice  of  the  softe 
modulation. 

"No,"  he  said  awkwardly.  "From  my1 
own  point  of  view  I'm  the  Mr.  Stephen 
Benedict.  He's  the  other  one." 

She  smiled  at  that,  but  fleetingly.  "He 
told  me  there  were  two  of  you,  and  when 
I  saw  that  paragraph  in  Gossip  this  after- 
noon — —  Do  you  really  live  in  Oakmont?  " 
"I  really  do,  Miss  Cartwright." 
Anyway,  he  had  met  her!  And  Charlie 
Coolidge  still  bragged  because  once  he  had 
almost  met  her!  Nothing  could  deprive 
him  of  this  much  superiority  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

"There  hasn't  been  any — I  mean,  you 
haven't  been  embarrassed  by  what  they 
printed,  have  you?" 

"Well, "he  said,  and  his  tone  was  dubious — 
"I  don't  know." 

Impulsively  she  put  out  her  hand.  "Oh, 
that's  dreadful!" 

"It's  what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about," 
«  said  Stephen.  "It's  what  I  came  in  for." 
Miss  Cartwright  hesitated,  and  Stephen 
didn't  realize  that  she  was  making  a  brief 
but  thorough  study  of  him.  The  youth  in 
the  dinner  coat  was  staring,  idly,  and  Stephen 
fidgeted. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said  finally.  "  I've  got 
just  this  short  wait,  and  then  I'm  on  until 
the  curtain.  Dad  "—she  turned  to  the  door- 
man— "Dad,  you  take  Mr.  Benedict  round 
to  my  dressing  room."  She  gave  Stephen 
a  parting  smile  and  nod.  "I'll  be  there  in 
about  ten  minutes.  And  then  I  want  to 
hear  the  whole  story." 

The  cubicle  into  which  the  doorman 
showed  him  was  no  larger  than  a  Pullman 
compartment.  It  had  a  single  window, 
which  gave  upon  a  sordid  alleyway;  and  it 
had  a  single  electric  bulb  of  insufficient 
candle  power.  It  contained  a  divan  with  a 
gay  Oriental  cover  and  a  heap  of  very  hard- 
looking  cushions;  it  had  a  small  fumed-oak 
table  with  a  tea  service  on  it,  a  walnut  desk 
with  a  book  rack,  two  straight  chairs  and 
eight  square  feet  of  unoccupied  floor  space. 

When  Miss  Cartwright  came  in  Stephen 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
"  Is — is  this  a  dressing  room?  "  he  faltered. 
Miss  Cartwright  laughed  gleefully.  "Oh, 
dear,  no!  This  is  my  salon.   My  real  dress- 
ing room's  next  door." 

"Oh,"  said  Stephen,  much  relieved.  J I 
couldn't  figure  it  out,  exactly.  I  couldn't 
figure  out  how  you  managed  things." 

Miss  Cartwright  sat  down  on  the  divan, 
and  Stephen  occupied  one  of  the  uncom- 
fortable chairs.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
hideously  ill  at  ease,  though  he  kept  assuring 
himself  that  anyone  would  know  intuitively 
that  Miss  Cartwright  wasn't  a  vamp.  But 
even  if  the  cubicle  were  cramped  and  unat- 
tractive, and  even  if  Miss  Cartwright  were 
the  nicest  girl  in  the  world  her  acceptance 
of  jeweled  watches,  notwithstanding-  yet 
the  glamour  of  the  theater  had  dazzled 
him,  and  he  was  nine-tenths  fearful  and  wholly  fascinated. 
"Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said  encouragingly.  "I 
don't  have  to  change  for  the  next  act,  so  we've  got  lots  of 
time.  Tell  me  just  what's  happened." 

"Why,"  said  Stephen,  turning  his  hat  over  and  over  in 

his  lap,  "why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Cartwright  " 

Presently  she  came  to  his  rescue.  "Would  it  help  you 
any  to  know  that  I'm  just  as  sorry  as  I  can  be?  " 
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"That  might  help  a  good  deal,"  said  Stephen,  but  he 
idn't  dare  to  be  explicit  just  yet.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
liss  Cartwright,  and  without  meaning  the  slightest  offense 
j  you,  this  has  put  me  in  a  very  extraordinary  position. 
B-it  has  indeed." 

He  imagined  that  her  color  rose  a  trifle,  but  he  might 
»ve  been  deceived  by  her  make-up  and  by  the  very  poor 
ght.  Nevertheless,  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  hurt  her 
*lings;  and  mentally  he  kicked  himself. 

"Can't  you  prove  that  it  couldn't  be  true  about  you? 
kould  think  you  could,  quite  easily." 
1' Oddly  enough,"  said  Stephen,  "I  can't  at  all." 
Aliss  Cartwright  looked  puzzled.  "That  is  odd." 
fYou  see,"  said  Stephen,  twirling  his  hat,  "I  happen  to 
k  in  Oakmont  and  I  happen  to  have  been  born  in  Chi- 
^o.  And  I  suppose  some  of  the  people  I  know  might 
Ink  I'm  a  prince  of  propriety!  They  say  it  differently, 
hough.  And  then  there  happened  to  be  a  lot  of  kidding 
■ng  on  about  my  being  in  town  two  or  three  nights  a 
§ek.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  working;  but  I  happened 
J  kid  back  and  talk  about  being  a  stage-door  Johnny, 
fid  the  receipted  bill  for  that  wrist  watch  happened  to 
ome  to  me  by  mistake" — now  he  was  absolutely  positive 
hat  Miss  Cartwright  blushed — "and  it's  been  seen  by 
eople  in  Oakmont.  And  then  Gossip  happened  to  print 
aat  article."  He  used  his  hat  as  a  fan  and  fanned  himself 
aoroughly.  "  So  you  see,  even  if  I  proved  there  was  an- 
ther Stephen  Benedict,  that  wouldn't  get  me  out  of  it, 
ecause  I'm  involved  in  so  many  different  ways.  Out 
here  they  wouldn't  believe  me  under  oath." 

He  liked  the  way  she  met  his  eyes,  squarely,  and  without 
he  first  intimation  of  guile.  Indeed,  he  liked  so  many 
hings  about  her  that  he  hated  to  think  of  her  as  a  girl  who 
/ould  take  expensive  gifts  from  the  other  Mr.  Benedict, 
uless,  of  course,  she  were  engaged  to  him.  Stephen  re- 
ived at  the  thought.  Unquestionably  she  was  engaged  to 
im.  She  was  far  too  nice  to  be  a  gold  digger. 

"In  a  way,"  he  went  on  with  the  intention  of  being 
iplomatic,  "in  a  way,  it's  a  great  distinction  to  have  my 
tame  associated  with  yours  at  all,  but  " 

Miss  Cartwright  leaned  forward.  "Don't  say  that! 
'm  not  blind,  Mr.  Benedict.  But  you've  left  something 


out,  haven't  you?"   Her  tone  was  gently  insinuating  and 
sympathetic. 
"Is  it— a  girl?" 

He  was  examining  the  lining  of  his  hat  and  trying  its 
texture. 

"Well  " 

"Please  tell  me." 

The  trade-mark  was  very  absorbing. 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it,  Miss  Cartwright." 

He  heard  the  sharp  intake  of  her  breath. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Benedict !  Oh,  that  is  dreadful !  We've  simply 
got  to  fix  that  up,  somehow.  We've  got  to  do  it!  And  we 
will  do  it  too!" 

He  raised  his  head  and  paid  her  a  noble  compliment. 
"As  soon  as  I  saw  you  to-night  I  was  sure  you'd  be  like 
that,"  he  said. 

For  all  her  statement  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  they 
had  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of  things  before  she  was 
constrained  to  send  him  away.  But  she  sent  him  only  as 
far  as  the  box  office,  where  the  message  that  she  had 
penciled  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  got  him  the  stub  of  a 
ticket  with  two  round  holes  punched  in  it.  Stephen  re- 
entered the  theater  from  the  front,  and  as  a  deadhead  he 
watched  the  last  two  acts  from  a  very  good  orchestra  seat. 

Charlie  Coolidge  had  said  that  the  play  was  futile,  but 
what  astonished  Stephen  was  to  observe  how  a  truly 
excellent  idea  had  been  ruthlessly  manhandled.  He 
thought  that  Miss  Cartwright  was  superb,  and  so  did  the 
rest  of  the  audience;  and  he  gathered  that  people  came  to 
see  Miss  Cartwright  in  spite  of  her  vehicle  rather  than 
because  of  it.  The  house  was  little  more  than  half  filled. 

He  imagined  that  once  or  twice  she  glanced  at  him,  and 
he  felt,  on  these  occasions,  a  stimulation  that  had  been 
foreign  to  him  for  some  years.  The  people  directly  behind 
him  were  telling  each  other  that  Miss  Cartwright  was 
charming  and  they  wondered  if  she  were  as  charming  off 
the  stage  as  she  was  on  it;  and  Stephen  wondered  what 
they  would  think  if  they  knew  that  in  forty  minutes  he  was 
to  see  her  again.  He  was  deliciously  pleased  by  his  own 
consequence;  and  not  even  the  badness  of  the  play  could 
spoil  his  pleasure.  Indeed,  he  took  almost  a  proprietary 
interest  in  it.  He  knew  the  star. 


When  he  went  back  again,  according  to  instructions,  the 
theater  had  lost  none  of  its  glamour.  The  clear  stage,  with 
canvas  mysteries  banked  against  the  fire  wall,  the  empty 
auditorium,  which  looked  curiously  shallow  from  the  stage, 
the  single  pilot  light  dangling  from  the  flies — all  this  was 
novel  and  diverting.  Moreover  Dad,  the  warden  of  the 
door,  was  flatteringly  respectful. 

Stephen  experienced  the  sensations  of  an  impresario.  He 
was  eager  to  see  Miss  Cartwright  in  her  own  clothes  and 
with  her  own  complexion,  but  when  she  appeared  he  was 
more  than  a  little  astonished.  He  didn't  know  precisely 
what  he  had  expected,  but  certainly  he  hadn't  expected  to 
see  a  demure  little  girl  in  dark-blue  muslin  with  white  dots 
on  it,  and  a  dark-blue  hat  trimmed  with  white  flowers. 
Her  costume  took  every  last  degree  of  staginess  away  from 
her;  she  could  have  stood  among  a  multitude  and  been 
noticeable  only  for  her  natural  beauty.  And  he  was  glad 
to  perceive  that  when  she  had  removed  her  theatrical 
make-up  she  had  substituted  no  other  variety.  Finally  he 
rejoiced  to  see  that  she  wore  no  jewelry  at  all;  he  had 
earlier  supposed  that  all  actresses  wore  a  diamond  wher- 
ever a  diamond  could  find  a  purchase.  She  was  all  that 
Charlie  Coolidge  had  said  she  was— and  more. 

"That  was  awfully  kind  of  you,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 
"I  saw  you  applauding,  and  everything." 

Carefully  Stephen  guided  her  out  to  the  side  street. 
"What  would  you  rather  have — noise  or  quiet?" 

"Oh,  quiet,  please."  She  gave  a  little  laugh  which 
ensnared  him.  "You  wouldn't  believe  how  adventurous 
I  feel.  This  is  only  the  third  time  this  season  that  I  haven't 
gone  straight  home  after  the  show.  But  this  is  a  very 
special  occasion,  isn't  it?  And  it  would  have  been  cruel  of 
me  to  put  you  off  until  to-morrow — and  I've  a  matinee 
then  anyway.  And  I  telephoned  Aunt  Emma,  so  she  won't 
worry." 

"Aunt  Emma?"  Stephen  repeated  it  absently.  He 
was  intoxicated  by  the  knowledge  of  where  he  was  and 
with  what  companion;  he  fancied  that  all  the  city  was 
gawking  at  him  and  envying  him  his  privilege. 

"We  have  an  apartment  together.  You  must  meet  her 
sometime;  you'd  love  her." 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 


The  Poom  rilled  Swiftly,  and  Overflowed  to  the  Veranda  and  the  Lawn 
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POPPY  looked  at  his  retiring  back  with  very 
little  hopefulness.  Then  she  rose  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  veranda,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
head  bowed,  frowning  in  painful  thought  .  Once  she 
murmured:   "He'll  never  per- 
suade him — never!  I've  got 
to  stop  it  myself,"  and  paced 
on,  frowning  yet  more  deeply. 

Pansy,  walking  in  the  deodar 
shrubbery,  caught  sight  of  her. 
She  had  come  out  expecting  the 
peace  of  the  moonlit  garden  to 
soothe  her  perturbed  spirit. 
The  impression  of  the  splendid 
and  impassioned  air  with  which 
Antony  had  been  conducting  his 
interview  with  Poppy  that  after- 
noon was  if  anything  clearer  in 
her  mind  than  at  the  moment 
when  she  had  received  it.  At 
any  rate  it  was  much  more  pain- 
ful. The  peace  of  the  moonlit 
garden  had  not  soothed  her 
perturbed  spirit  at  all.  The  ro- 
mantic scene,  the  romantic 
moonlight,  the  flower-fragrant 
air  made  it  seem  absurd,  even 
preposterous,  that  Antony,  bit- 
terly as  she  hated  him,  was  not 
beside  her,  making  love  to  her. 

She  stopped  to  gaze  at  Poppy. 
Probably  the  little  beast  was 
waiting  for  him  to  take  her  out 
into  the  garden.  A  spasm  of 
acute  pain  set  her  trembling. 
She  clutched  at  her  bosom.  It 
was  there  she  felt  the  pain. 
Then  with  the  graceful,  swing- 
ing stride  of  the  accomplished 
golfer  she  made  for  the  veranda. 
It  had  occurred  to  her  that  she 
could  drop  a  little  gall  into 
Poppy's  sweet  cup  of  happiness. 

As  she  came  up  the  veranda 
steps  Poppy  stopped  dead  with 
a  shining  air  of  inspiration  and 
a  smile  which  swept  the  frown 
from  her  brow,  and  murmured: 
"If  she  only  would!" 
She  had  had  an  idea. 
Pansy  came  up  on  the  veranda 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  honeyed 
respectfulness:  "Please,  miss, 
I  wish  to  give  notice." 

The  smile  fled  from  Poppy's 
face.  Mr.  Bracket,  Antony  and 
romance  fled  from  her  mind. 
The  bolt  from  the  blue  filled  her 
with  a  blank  dismay.  She  saw 
down  a  dismal  vista  interviews 
with  uppish  young  women,  and 
an  uppish  young  woman,  chosen 
by  herself,  tyrannizing  over  her 
with  a  crushing  superiority. 

"Now,  if  that  isn't  too  bad!" 
she  cried  in  wild  consternation. 
"Just  as  I'd  got  used  to  you  and 
was  so  comfortable!" 

"And  I  should  lilje  to  go  di- 
rectly you  find  another  maid, 
miss,"  said  Pansy,  twisting  the 
dagger  in  the  wound. 

"I— I— thought  you  liked  the 
place!"  cried  Poppy  almost 
tearfully. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  like  the  place  as  well  as  I  could  possibly  like 
any  place,"  said  Pansy,  relenting  a  little. 

After  all  Poppy  had  been  the  easiest  mistress. 

"Then  what  do  you  want  to  go  for?  Is  it  the  wages? 
I'll  make  pa  double  them,"  said  Poppy,  beginning  to  fight 
for  peace  and  comfort. 

"No,  it  isn't  the  wages,"  said  Pansy. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  it's  pa?  Surely  you  don't  pay 
any  heed  to  his  nonsense.  I  tell  you  you've  only  got  to 
clout  his  head  once  or  twice,  and  he'll  be  as  meek  as  a 
lamb." 

"Oh.no,  it  isn't  Mr.  Briggs,"said  Pansy  contemptuously. 

"Ah,  I  know  what  it  is!  You're  going  to  get  married. 
It's  always  the  way  when  one  gets  really  suited,"  said 
Poppy  in  a  tone  of  the  last  hopelessness. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Pansy  quickly  and  with  no  little 
heat.  "The  fact  is  I  rlon't  need  a  place  any  longer.   In  fact 
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"You  Don't  Really  Think  I'm  Going  to  Ran  Away  With  You?" 
m  Sure  of  It— Even  If  I  Have  to  Carry  You  Every  Inch  of  the  Way 

I  never  did  need  one.  All  the  while  I've  been  quite 
well  off  if  I'd  only  known  it.  I  only  learned  to-day  that 
some  copper  shares  my  father  left  me  are  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  I  thought  they  weren't  worth  anything 
at  all." 

"  Now,  if  that  isn't  romantic ! "  cried  Poppy,  brightening. 
"And  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  even  though  it  does  mean  your 
leaving.  I  always  knew  you  were  above  your  place.  You 
were  always  much  too  civil  and  obliging  not  to  be  a  lady. 
I  shall  be  more  than  sorry  to  lose  you." 

"It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,"  said  Pansy. 

In  the  face  of  this  generous  spirit  her  hostility,  if  it  had 
not  vanished  wholly,  had  abated  considerably. 

"It's  true,"  said  Poppy  with  manifest  sincerity.  "Ever 
ance  I  left  Bootle  you're  the  only  girl  I've  come  across  I 
really  liked.    I — I — suppose  "  She  stopped  short. 

"What?"  said  Pansy. 


Poppy  hesitated;  then  she  went  on:  "Isuppos< 
you  wouldn't  care  to  be  a  kind  of  friend  like? 

Pansy  had  not  come  to  the  interview  with  any 
friendliness  at  all,  but  she  was  disarmed.   She  saic 
readily,  with  a  good  show  o 
sincerity:    "But  of  course 
should.    I  should  like  it  v«  _„ 
much.  You've  always  been  Veryf 
nice  to  me."  ' 
"That  is  good  of  you,"  saidf 
Poppy  gratefully.   "  You'll  find 
Bootle  an  awfully  nice  place'  ' 
to  come  visiting  to.  There's  al«ij' 
ways  lots  going  on  in  Bootle.  j' 
It  isn't  like  London."  1 
"You're  going  to  live  in* 
Bootle?"  cried  Pansy,  aston4P 
ished.  ii 

"Yes— at  least  I'm  hoping 
to— at  least  I  was  hoping  to, "J' 
said  Poppy,  and  her  face  filled; 
with  a  sudden  dismay  as  Mr.  s 
Bracket,  Antony  and  romance|I 
rushed  back  into  her  mind,  per-i 
plexing  and  distressful.  "Oh,js 
it's  perfectly  awful,  your  givingj 
notice  just  now— just  as  I  wasi' 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  some-  ' 
thing  ever  so  important  for  me ! " 

"But  why  shouldn't  I  do  it 
now?"  said  Pansy. 

"Oh, you  wouldn't  doit  now ! 
When  you  were  my  maid  it  was 
different.  I  was  going  to  offer 
to  pay  you  handsomely.  But 
now  you  wouldn't,"  said  Poppy 
mournfully. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Pansy, 
her  curiosity  roused  to  the  burn- 
ing point. 

"I've  gone  and  made  a  great 
mistake.  I've  promised  Mr. 
Hambleton  to  run  away  with 
him  this  very  night.  I  thought 
I  wanted  to.  It  was  so  roman- 
tic like,  you  know.  But  I  don't 
want  to  at  all — not  now." 

"You've  changed  your  mind 
definitely?"  said  Pansy. 

"  Definitely  isn't  the  word!  I 
hate  the  very  idea  of  it!"  cried 
Poppy. 

"You  hate  Mr.  Hambleton?" 
said  Pansy  in  a  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"No,  not  him— no  girl  could 
hate  him.  He's  so  cheerful  and 
spirited,"  said  Poppy  with  con- 
viction. 

Pansy  felt  immensely  supe- 
rior—she not  only  could  hate 
him,  but  she  did. 

"It's  the  idea  I  hate,"  Poppy 
went  on.  "  Those  romantic  sort 
of  things  sound  awfully  nice  at 
first.  But  when  you  come  to 
think  them  over  in  cold  blood 
like  they  aren't  anything  of  the 
kind — not  with  the  wrong  gen- 
tleman, that  is.  Of  course  it 
didn't  occur  to  me  at  the  time 
that  he  was  the  wrong  gentle- 
man. He  carried  me  off  my  feet." 

"I  see.  You  want  me  to  tell 
him  that  you've  changed  your 
mind  definitely.   Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  tell  him  your- 
self?" said  Pansy. 

She  did  not  shrink  at  all  from  carrying  the  unpleasant 
news  to  Antony.  Indeed,  hating  him  as  she  did,  she  could 
think  of  no  occupation  she  would  at  the  moment  relish 
more.  It  was  only  that  she  felt  bound  to  give  Poppy  the 
best  advice. 

"Tell  him  myself?"  cried  Poppy  in  a  panic-stricken 
voice.  "I  could  no  more  face  Mr.  Hambleton  and  tell 
him  that  than  I  could  fly !  Besides  it  wouldn't  be  any  use. 
He  wouldn't  pay  any  heed  to  my  telling  him.  He'd  act 
just  the  same  as  if  I'd  said  nothing  at  all;  and  before  1 
knew  where  I  was  I  should  be  on  my  way  to  the  station 
with  him.   He's  like  that." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Pansy. 
"  But  that  wouldn't  be  any  use  either.  He's  so  romantic 
You  should  hear  him  talk !   He'd  pay  no  heed  to  you,  and 
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just  hunt  me  out,  and  I  should  get  carried  off  my  feet 
■rain  the  same  as  I  was  when  I  promised — I  know  I 
atauld,"  said  Poppy. 

"Well,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?"  said  Pansy, 
Jfightly  bewildered. 

i  "Well,  what  I  was  going  to  do  was  to  ask  you  to  run 
fway  with  him  instead  of  me,  and  I  was  going  to  pay  you 
■rell  to  do  it,"  said  Poppy. 

I  "  Run  away  with  him  instead  of  you!"  cried  Pansy  in  a 
k>ne  of  the  liveliest  astonishment. 

I  "Yes — it  would  have  been  easy  enough.  You'd  have 
leen  wearing  one  of  my  dust  coats  which  would  have 
Kdden  your  figure — it's  a  bit  slimmer  than  mine — and 
lou'd  have  been  wearing  a  thick  veil.  People  always  elope 
in  veils.  And  he'd  have  been  much  too  much  pleased  and 
prated  to  see  that  it  wasn't  me,"  said  Poppy. 
I  Pansy  grasped  the  idea  in  all  its  richness.  Here  was  a 
Ihance  of  really  punishing  Antony  as  he  deserved.  She 
panted  to  punish  him.  She  did  not  reason  about  it.  She 
ivas  blind  to  the  fact  that  she  had  no  grounds  for  punishing 
trim.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  marrying  Poppy  and 
lot  her.  She  merely  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  dashing 
;he  cup  from  his  lips  and  seeing  his  disappointment  at  his 
ailure. 

'He  would  be  furious  when  he  found  it  wasn't  you," 
ihe  said. 

"  Of  course.  That  was  why  I  was  going  to  pay  you  hand- 
:omely.  But  he  wouldn't  make  himself  very  unpleasant, 
3e's  quite  the  gentleman,  you  know." 

"I  shouldn't  mind  if  he  did,"  said  Pansy,  and  there  was 
i  note  of  quiet  vindictiveness  in  her  tone.   "I'll  do  it." 

"You  will?  You'll  run  away  with  him  instead  of  me? 
3-b-but  it's — it's  noble  of  you!"  cried  Poppy  in  rather 
>reathless  astonishment  and  delight. 

"Not  at  all.  I  don't  suppose  he'll  be  so  very  furious," 
aid  Pansy  carelessly. 

"But  he  will!"  said  Poppy  confidently,  with  a  natural 
ealization  of  her  value  to  a  man.  "  It's  more  than  noble — 
t's  really  brave.  And  I  must — you'll  have  to  let  me — I 
von't  hear  of  your  saying  no — I'll  give  you  that  old  French 
lecklace  you  like  so  much.  It  isn't  really  big  enough  for 
ne.  I  like  the  three  ropes — people  can't  miss  seeing  that." 

"I  don't  want  any  necklace,"  said  Pansy.  "I  shan't 
ind  it  nearly  so  unpleasant  as  you  seem  to  think." 


She  would  not.  Indeed  she  was  in  a  glow  of  vengeful 
satisfaction  as  she  realized  clearly  the  fullness  of  the 
punishment  she  was  about  to  mete  out  to  Antony  for  the 
faithlessness  she  had  forced  on  him. 

"But  you  must  have  it!  You  shall!  I'll  get  it  out  at 
once!  Come  along!"  cried  Poppy,  and  she  ran  through  the 
door. 

Pansy  took  a  step  after  her;  then  she  stood  quite  still. 
She  was  breathing  quickly,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
quickly.  A  great  sense  of  relief  had  suddenly  come  upon 
her,  a  thrilling  elation.  She  could  not  hide  from  herself 
that  it  rose  from  the  fact  that  Antony  was  not  going  to 
marry  Poppy. 

XVII 

FOR  a  breath,  in  the  overwhelming  relief  of  the  full 
realization  that  Antony  was  not  going  to  marry  Poppy, 
the  world  swam  before  Pansy's  eyes.  Then  they  cleared, 
and  she  took  one  step  to  follow  her  late  mistress.  A  sharp 
"Pst!"  on  her  left  arrested  her.  She  turned  to  see  Mr. 
Briggs  coming  up  the  veranda  steps. 
"Hold  on  a  minute,  me  lass,"  he  said. 
Had  she  been  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  she  would 
have  gone  through  the  door  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him,  for  Mr.  Briggs'  conversation  on  any  subject  could 
give  her  no  pleasure,  and  now  that  she  had  given  notice 
she  was  under  no  constraint  to  listen  to  it.  As  it  was,  she 
said,  "What  is  it?" 

"I  want  ter  speak  to  yer — somethin'  important,"  said 
Mr.  Briggs,  and  he  advanced  to  her. 

A  rich  fragrance  of  mixed  liquors  preceded  him  as  an 
aura.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  which  had  hung  on  the 
air  was  swept  away  by  it.  Pansy  retired  a  step  or  two 
before  it;  and  he  came  to  a  stand  between  her  and  the 
door,  gazed  at  her  with  the  purposeful,  forceful  eyes  of  the 
master  of  millions  and  blinked  to  get  their  vision  clear. 
It  is  possible  that  he  saw  two  Pansies,  or  even  three. 

In  her  relief  and  exhilaration  she  was  in  an  indulgent 
mood.  She  felt  tolerant  even  of  Mr.  Briggs  and  his  aura 
and  awaited  the  important  communication  with  an  almost 
amiable  air. 

"What  do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  about?  "  she  said. 

Mr.  Briggs  blinked  at  her  with  an  immense  gravity,  and 
said  in  the  manner  of  one  carefully  weighing  his  words, 
"You're  an  uncommonly  pritty  gal,  Featherstone." 


This  was  no  news  to  Pansy.  Her  mirror  had  kept  her 
aware  of  the  fact  for  years;  so  had  Antony  and  others. 

"I  don't  know  as  I've  ever  seed  a  prittier  outside 
Bootle,"  he  continued  with  the  same  judicial  air. 

Pansy  did  not  even  yet  feel  flattered.  She  had  no 
opinion  of  Bootle  as  a  hotbed  of  beauty. 

"  Really?"  she  said  in  a  slightly  sarcastic  voice. 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  a  judge,  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  warming 
to  a  little  animation  and  assuming  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
"I  appreciate  a  pritty  gal— none  better." 

His  face  was  solemn  and,  in  the  soft  light  of  the  veranda, 
of  a  warm,  nonlobstrous  crimson.  He  gazed  at  her  with  a 
strange  intensity  between  the  blinking.  It  occurred  to 
Pansy  that  she  was  losing  time;  she  ought  even  now  to  be 
donning  her  disguise. 

It  occurred  to  her  also  that  she  was  not  really  interested 
in  the  connoisseurship  of  Mr.  Briggs.  But  unfortunately 
he  was  between  her  and  the  -door. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  gravely. 

"After  dinner?"  said  Pansy  in  a  tone  of  polite  incre- 
dulity. 

Anderson  appeared  in  the  doorway  carrying  a  tray  on 
which  were  a  decanter  of  whisky  and  bottles  of  soda  water. 
He  arrived  noiselessly  and  stood  quite  still,  gazing  at  his 
master's  narrow  back  and  at  Pansy  with  amiable  interest. 
Her  womanly  intuition  assured  her  that  had  it  not  been 
for  his  natural  dignity  he  would  have  winked  at  her. 

"You're  above  your  place — that's  what  you  are,"  said 
Mr.  Briggs  solemnly.  "Anyone  can  see  it.  Poppy  says 
you're  a  lady." 

"That's  very  nice  of  her,"  said  Pansy  in  a  slightly 
weary  voice. 

"I  never  pay  no  'eed  to  what  Poppy  says.  She's  a  little 
idjit,"  said  Mr.  Briggs  with  a  father's  impartiality.  "  But 
she's  right  for  once.  You  are  above  your  place — there's 
no  getting  away  from  it.  Likewise  you've  got  your  'ead 
screwed  on  your  shoulders." 

He  seemed  to  prize  this  physical  perfection  highly  as 
being  uncommon  among  women. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Pansy,  wondering  whither  this  long, 
complimentary  preamble  was  leading,  and  wishing  that  he 
would  get  to  the  gist  of  his  important  communication. 
Was  he  about  to  promote  her  to  the  post  of  companion  to 

Poppy?  (Continued  on  Page  100) 


"I  Always  Knew  You  Were  Above  Your  Place.    You  Were  Always  Much  Too  Civil  and  Obliging  Not  to  be  a  Lady" 
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Physician,  Heal  Thyself 

THE  report  of  the  Interchurch  Commission  on  condi- 
tions in  the  steel  industry  would  have  been  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  if  it  had  included,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  a  table  showing  the  salaries  paid  to  minis- 
ters of  the  several  member  denominations. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  men  with  practical 
experience  in  the  business  affairs  of  their  churches.  They 
should  have  turned  to  that  field,  of  which  they  had  first- 
hand knowledge  and  of  which  they  could  speak  with 
authority,  for  their  comparative  statistics.  One  part  of 
their  report  would  then  have  been  beyond  criticism.  In- 
stead, the  key  statistics  on  which  their  reasoning  about 
wages  is  based  are  composite  figures  taken  from  a  govern- 
ment report. 

The  oversight  of  the  commission  has  been  remedied  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Barton,  editor  of  The  Expositor,  who  comments 
on  the  report  in  the  following  words: 

This  committee,  representing  denominations  employing 
some  115,000  ministers,  deprecate  the  fact  that  72  per  cent 
of  the  steel  employees  get  less  than  $2024  per  year,  while 
they  knew  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  preacher  employees 
of  the  denominations  they  represented  got  less  than  that 
amount  and  that  50  per  cent  of  their  own  preacher  em- 
ployees receive  an  average  of  $750  per  year,  less  than  half 
of  the  $1575  specified  by  the  Government  as  a  minimum 
of  subsistence. 

Of  the  191 ,000  employees  of  the  steel  company,  30.4  per 
cent  skilled  workers  averaged  under  $2749,  31.5  per  cent 
of  semi-skilled  averaged  under  $1952,  and  the  38.1  per  cent 
averaged  under  $1466.  The  committee,  who  represent  .  .  . 
the  denominations,  knew  when  they  were  signing  this 
statement  that  their  own  denominations,  in  which  they, 
the  signers,  were  bishops  or  directors  or  representatives, 
were  paying  only  7  per  cent  of  preachers'  salaries  equal  to 
what  30  per  cent  of  skilled  steelworkers  were  getting. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  preachers  were  receiving  pay  of 
semi-skilled  steelworkers  and  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
115,000  preachers  were  getting  from  a  third  to  one-half 
less  than  the  unskilled  steelworker  who  receives  the  "en- 
tirely inadequate  wages  of  $1466  a  year." 

This  committee  could  do  something  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition of  starvation  wages  paid  to  preachers  by  the  de- 
nominations they  represent.  .  .  .  But  they  risk  nothing 
in  bringing  indictments  against  the  steel  company,  that  is 
far  more  humane  and  just  in  the  treatment  of  its  employees 
than  is  the  church. 

One  thing  is  immediately  apparent  from  this  quotation. 
Either  the  Government's  figures  are  misleading  or  many 
ministers  of  these  great  denominations  are  being  shame- 
fully underpaid.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have  any 


more — if  as  much — recourse  against  wrong  than  the  un- 
organized steelworkers.  We  cannot  find  that  the  principles 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  six-day 
week  for  preachers  are  indorsed  by  any  denomination. 

Shall  we  say  that  in  their  pay,  hours  and  conditions  of 
work  preachers  are  entitled  to  less  consideration  than  pud- 
dlers?  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  demand  it,  threaten  to 
strike  for  it,  and  that  as  a  class  they  belong  to  that  saving 
remnant  of  Americans  who  put  duty  above  every  other  con- 
sideration. But  for  that  very  reason  their  treatment  is  the 
more  unjustifiable. 

In  a  general  way  the  trouble  with  some  of  the  denomina- 
tions seems  to  be  too  rapid  expansion,  due  to  a  desire  to 
dominate  the  field,  resulting  in  a  large  number  of  under- 
paid employees.  Contraction  and  consolidation  would 
seem  to  be  indicated. 

The  churches,  no  less  than  secular  organizations,  must 
first  recognize  the  supreme  importance  of  the  human  factor, 
must  see  to  it  that  their  employees  are  decently  housed, 
clothed  and  fed.  We  believe,  too,  that  ministers  are  en- 
titled to  a  standard  of  living  that  will  permit  them  to  enjoy 
human  amusements  like  other  folks  and  to  provide  for 
their  old  age  in  a  self-respecting  way.  As  it  is,  too  many 
ministers  must  half  beg  their  way  through  life.  There  is 
no  Scriptural  warrant  for  asking  a  minister  to  surrender 
his  self-respect  along  with  his  worldly  desires.  No  minister, 
humble  with  the  humility  of  half  starvation,  can  walk 
upright  and  tell  his  people  eye  to  eye  the  things  that  they 
must  hear  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  Some  men  are 
brought  to  a  compromise  with  truth  by  having  too  much 
money,  but  more  by  having  too  little. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  Scriptural  authority  for  foreign 
missions  and  we  know  that  much  excellent  work  has  been 
done  by  missionaries,  not  only  of  a  religious  but  of  a 
medical  and  educational  nature,  but  we  believe  that  there 
is  right  now  a  foreign  mission  that  should  take  precedence 
over  all  others — a  new  children's  crusade.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  outlined  it  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Could 
the  churches  of  America  have  a  higher  foreign  mission,  a 
more  imperative  duty,  a  more  God-given  opportunity  to 
practice  Christianity,  than  to  feed  the  children  and  heal 
the  sick  of  Europe?  Churchmen  are  on  record  in  favor 
of  better  pay  for  preachers  and  church  members  have 
been  the  backbone  of  Red  Cross,  Near  East  and  other 
relief  movements,  but  living  salaries  should  be  made  a 
first  lien  on  church  funds  and  saving  starving  children  a 
first  charge  on  missionary  money.  "And  they  that  had 
eaten  were  about  four  thousand:  and  He  sent  them  away." 

We  agree  with  the  churchmen  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  but  so  is  the  minister;  that  the  alien  should  be 
paid  the  standard  rate  of  subsistence  for  an  American,  but 
so  should  the  American. 

Printing  Paper  Money 

A REVIEW  of  the  reports  on  conditions  in  the  various 
_  countries  of  Europe,  presented  at  the  Brussels  Finan- 
cial Conference,  makes  clear  the  direction  from  which  the 
greatest  menace  to  Europe  proceeds.  It  is  inflation  of 
currency,  including  under  this  heading  increase  in  note 
circulation  and  national  loans.  Europe,  outside  of  Russia, 
displays  a  slow  but  distinct  improvement  in  production. 
The  crop  of  bread  grains  is  a  million  and  a  half  tons  larger 
than  last  year  and  the  yield  in  fodder  grains  has  also  been 
augmented.  The  increase  in  sugar  amounts  to  a  million 
tons.  Despite  strikes,  political  agitation  and  plebiscites, 
the  production  of  coal  is  gradually  mounting.  With  each 
month  transportation  shows  improvement.  Textiles  are 
still  greatly  disorganized,  but  manufacturing  in  general 
displays  increased  activity.  European  workmen,  despite 
agitation  and  a  low  standard  of  living,  give  evidence  of  the 
return  of  the  spirit  of  work.  Increased  competency  in 
every  direction  except  in  governmental  administration ! 

It  has  become  the  fashion  in  many  European  countries 
to  divide  the  national  budget  into  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. At  first  these  groups  corresponded  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  expenditures.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  place  in  the  ordinary  budget  what  it 
is  expected  can  be  covered  with  income,  and  in  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  expenditures  for  which  no  means  are  in 


sight  and  which  they  expect  to  pay  for  by  issues  of  paper 
money  and  forced  loans.  The  deficits  in  many  of  the 
budgets  of  Europe  are  appalling.  They  are  due  in  part  to 
sheer  maladministration,  in  part  to  extraordinary  expan- 
sion of  official  financing.  Subsidies  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, bread  subsidies,  war  pensions,  reconstructions  of 
devastations  of  war,  industrial  replacements,  housing, 
socialization  of  railways  and  mines,  stipends  for  unem- 
ployment, indemnities  and  compensations  to  nationals  for 
losses  incurred  during  the  war  represent  the  most  prominen  t 
forms  of  national  expenditures  that  are  termed  extraor- 
dinary and  are  being  covered  by  paper  money  or  bonds. 
In  addition,  the  operations  of  all  state  functions — railways, 
post  office,  telegraph,  telephone — are  attended  with  al- 
most incomprehensible  deficits. 

The  present  debt  of  Germany  is  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  billion  marks;  the  deficit  for  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  fifty-seven  billion  marks.  The  pension 
budget  proposes  to  assume  an  obligation  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  billion  marks.  The  minister  of  finance 
has  stated  that  the  sum  due  German  nationals  for  losses 
incurred  outside  of  Germany  is  ninety-four  billion  marks, 
though  the  total  foreign  investments  of  Germany  before 
the  war  were  less  than  twenty-five  billion  marks.  The 
governmental  printing  press  of  Austria  prints  daily  six 
crowns  for  each  of  the  six  million  inhabitants  of  the  new 
republic.  The  wave  of  expenditures  runs  everywhere  so 
high  that  even  a  rich  neutral  country  like  Holland  finds 
difficulty  in  making  the  budget  balance. 

It  is  easy  to  say  repudiation,  to  suggest  a  bonfire,  as 
Keynes  has  done.  A  distinguished  American  economist 
recently  declined  to  make  a  prophecy  of  impending  de- 
velopments in  Europe  because  the  volume  of  paper  money 
was  without  precedent  and  he  had  no  confidence  in  guess- 
ing. What  is  to  be  the  outcome  if  the  continent  of  Europe 
continues  to  print  two  paper  dollars  for  every  dollar's 
increase  in  production? 

Dress  and  Democracy 

AN  AMIABLE  and  witty  Briton  who  spent  last  summer 
XI  touring  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
between  the  Golden  Gate  and  Coney  Island,  and  has  lately 
returned  to  his  native  heath  to  engage  in  the  old-fashioned 
but  perennially  popular  British  pastime  of  writing  Im- 
pressions of  America,  expresses  disappointment  because 
wherever  he  went  he  found  that  our  people  dress  pretty 
much  alike.  Clothes  gave  him  no  clew  to  the  wearer's 
calling  or  estate.  No  matter  how  carefully  he  studied  his 
fellow  passengers  in  the  smoking  car  he  found  it  impossible 
to  determine  whether  they  were  lawyers,  tea  tasters,  inn- 
keepers and  college  professors  or  doctors,  brokers,  miners 
and  garage  owners.  In  town  and  country  and  on  the 
transcontinental  train  our  standardized  garb  defied  the 
proper  ticketing  of  its  owner. 

We  may  as  well  be  frank  about  it  and  confess  that  our 
impressionistic  visitor  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  As  pic- 
turesque dressers  whose  costumes  are  calculated  to  fill  the 
eye  of  an  Old  World  holiday  maker,  we  do  not  shine.  In 
city  or  country  such  a  one  will  seek  in  vain  for  quaint 
peasant  dress  that  is  a  riot  of  primary  colors.  We  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  striking  button-trimmed 
apparel  of  the  London  coster  in  his  Derby  Day  best,  and 
no  smocked  and  leggined  gaffers  dodder  along  our  village 
lanes. 

Regrettable  as  this  state  of  affairs  must  appear  to  one 
who  comes  overseas  to  observe  the  domestic  manners  ofi 
the  Americans,  our  side  of  the  cloud  is  not  without  ita 
silver  lining.  There  is  something  thoroughly  in  keeping, 
with  our  democratic  traditions  in  the  fact  that  rich  and 
poor,  village  men  and  city  dwellers  dress  about  alike.  It  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  in  our  country  a  millionaire's  book- 
keeper is  able  so  to  clothe  himself  that  only  a  tailor  or  a 
man  milliner  could  be  sure  that  he  was  not  wearing  the 
rich  man's  clothes.  It  is  a  wholesome  condition  that 
enables  a  farmer's  boy  to  be  as  smartly  and  as  suitably 
dressed  as  his  city  cousin.  Similarity  of  dress,  like  uni- 
formity of  speech,  binds  a  nation  together  and  makes  for 
solidarity.  What  we  lose  in  picturesqueness  we  gain  in 
contentment  and  self-esteem. 
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WHAT'S  in  the  pantry?  Let's  open  the 
doors  and  look  in  and  see  what  we 
have  to  eat  this  winter.  Or  better 
still,  sit  where  you  are,  make  yourself  comfortable,  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  it.  It's  a  big  pantry.  There  isn't  one 
ny  bigger  or  fuller  anywhere.  I  have  been  the  better  part 
f  a  month  just  going  over  the  list  of  stores  and  hearing 
how  they  came  to  be  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  bins. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Meredith  showed  me  over  the  storerooms. 
Mr.  Meredith  is  the  storekeeper  and  steward  and  guardian 
of  the  national  pantry.  He  keeps  a  list  of  all  the  good 
things  to  eat  in  it,  and  where  they  come  from  and  where 
they  go.  He  is  known  formally  and  officially  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

This  year  he  can  point  with  pride;  and  he  does.  The 
farmers  have  come  through  again;  they  have  come  through 
clean.  The  pantry  is  full.  We  have  enough  not  only  for 
Durselves  but  we  have  some  to  spare  for  other  folks  in 
3ther  lands  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

It's  a  great  comfort  to  find  in  this  disordered  and  imper- 
fect and  irritated  and  grouchy  world  something  to  be 
pleased  and  proud  about ;  some  institution  that  is  perform- 
ing its  allotted  function ;  some  group  or  class  or  element  in 
dut  widespread  national  community  that  is  carrying  on 
:'  business  as  usual."  While  the  gents  who  bite  buttonholes 
in  overcoats  and  so  many  others  wept  bitterly  into  the 
soup  because  they  are  proletarians  and  the  world  is  out 
Df  joint,  your  old  friend  the  farmer  was  putting  in  a 
full  day  last  summer  and  now  he  has  delivered  the  goods, 
ft  is  well  for  us  that  he  did,  too,  for  whatever  else  happens 
this  winter  we  shall  eat.  That  is,  we  shall  eat  if  we  have  the 
price.  Though  we  have  one  of  the  biggest  stores  of  food  we 
sver  had,  it  cost  more  to  produce  than  any  crop  we  ever 
raised.  Just  remember  that.  I'll  come  back  to  prices  later. 

The  main  thing  to  tell  here  in  the  porch  of  the  narrative 
is  that  the  farmer  has  done  himself  proud.  In  a  time  marked 
by  unrest  and  indecision  and  much  sheer  laziness,  he  has 
produced.  It  must  be  an  ancient  habit  of  his,  for  as  long 
igo  as  the  days  of  the  late  Cato  that  eminent  old  sourball 
set  it  down  as  his  fixed  opinion  that  "The  agricultural 
population  produces  the 
bravest  men,  the  most  vali- 
ant soldiers,  and  a  class  of 
citizens  the  least  given  of  all 


to  evil  designs."  And  our  own  George  Washington,  who 
always  Fletcherized  his  encomiums  and  then  exhaled  slowly 
from  the  diaphragm,  said  in  measured  terms:  "Agricul- 
ture is  the  most  healthful,  most  useful,  and  most  noble 
employment  of  man." 

So  there  must  be  something  to  it.  And  to  prove  it  afresh, 
there  is  this  year's  crop. 

But  I  am  keeping  you  from  Mr.  Meredith.  I  want  him 
to  tell  you  about  our  store  of  plenty.  It  may  reconcile  you 
to  the  belief  that  this  is  not  such  a  dashed  bad  sort  of  world 
after  all.  Mr.  Meredith  is  properly  concerned  that  the 
farmer  should  get  an  adequate  price  for  the  food  he  has 
grown  for  us.  That  is  a  part  of  his  job.  What  he  has  to  say 
here  is  particularly  addressed  to  the  consumer;  to  city 
dwellers  and  business  men.  His  message  was  given  me  the 
second  week  of  October.  Here  it  is: 

"Through  two  great  crises,  one  brought  about  by  the 
World  War  and  the  other  by  the  unsettled  conditions  fol- 
lowing its  conclusion,  the  American  farmers  have  done 
their  part.  In  1917,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  its  cooperating  agencies,  they 


produced,  in  the  face  of 
volume  of  food  crops 
optimistic  had  thought 
the  principal  crops  was 


tremendous  difficulties,  a 
greater  than  the  most 
possible.  The  acreage  in 
increased  that  year  by 


22,000,000  acres,  and  in  1918,  in  spite  of  a  still 
greater  shortage  of  labor  and  machinery  and 
fertilizer,  the  farmer  planted  5,600,000  acres 
more  than  in  1917,  supplying  the  allied  armies  the  sus- 
tenance without  which  the  war  would  have  been  lost. 

"The  aggregate  yield  of  the  leading  cereals  in  each  of 
these  years  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year  in  the 
nation's  history  except  1915.  In  1919  the  farmers  planted 
an  acreage  in  the  leading  cereals  greater  by  33,000,000 
than  the  prewar  annual  average— 1910-14— and  they  also 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  practically  all  classes  of 
livestock,  as  they  did  during  the  two  war  years. 

"In  the  spring  of  1920  the  farmers  had  before  them  the 
problem  of  shaping  their  operations  for  the  coming  season. 
They  were  confronted  by  many  serious  and  disturbing 
obstacles.  Conditions  generally  were  unsettled;  with  a 
shortage  of  farm  labor  estimated  at  thirty-three  per  cent, 
due  largely  to  more  attractive  wages  paid  in  industry, 
there  was  unprecedented  difficulty  in  securing  workers  and 
also  transportation  facilities;  high  cost  of  materials  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices  of  farm  products  added 
to  the  hazard  of  his  undertaking. 

"The  cost  of  everything  entering  into  the  production  of 
farm  products  was  exceedingly  high.  Machinery  and 
implements,  for  example,  were  being  sold  at  prices  which  to 
many  farmers  were  prohibitive.  Seeds  were  quoted  at 
figures  which  made  it  appear  in  some  cases  that  it  might 
be  more  profitable  to  leave  the  fields  uncultivated.  But 
even  under  these  adverse  conditions  the  farmer  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  feeding  the  nation  with  the  same 
courage  that  marked  his  magnificent  achievement  of  the 
war  period,  showing  that  he  was  not  to  be  daunted  or 
deterred  from  contributing  his  full  share  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  necessity  for  food  production  and  the 
cry  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  industry  for  the  basic 
materials  which  must  come  from  the  farm  were  not  greatly 
different  in  1920  from  what  they  had  been  in  1917  and  1918. 

"And  what  has  been  the  result?  The  most  gloomy  pros- 
pect perhaps  that  has  ever  been  known  has  brightened  into 
one  of  the  richest  harvests  ever  gathered 
from  the  fields  of  America.    In  other 
(Continued  on  Page  129) 
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PATIENTS  will  not  dis- 
cuss their  symptoms." 
Those  who  frequent  or 
who  casually  visit  hospitals 
and  sanitariums  may  have 
noticed  a  sign  bearing  these 
words  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  rooms  where 
patients  gather  for  social  con- 
verse. Worded  as  above,  it 
is  neither  a  statement  of  fact 
nor  a  credible  prediction. 
Patients  do  and  will  discuss 
their  symptoms,  with  or  with- 
out permission.  What  the 
sign  really  means  is:  "Pa- 
tients, please  do  not  discuss 
your  symptoms  any  more 
than  you  can  help.  But  do 
not  listen  to  symptoms,  be- 
cause they  are  catching." 

The  only  pleasure  one  gets 
out  of  having  symptoms  is 
in  telling  about  them.  Con- 
sequently exchanging  symp- 
toms is  the  principal  indoor 
sport  wherever  the  afflicted 
are  gathered  together.  One 
curious  rule  about  the  game 
is  that  though  you  give  a 
symptom  to  your  opponent 
and  get  one  of  his  in  return, 
each  of  you  has  all  his  own 
symptoms  and  one  more. 

The  kind  meant  here  is  sensations,  or  subjective  symp- 
toms, those  which  you  yourself  experience.  Those  per- 
ceived by  others  are  called  objective.  They  are  closely 
allied,  and  each  can  give  rise  to  the  other.  For  instance, 
if  you  feel  ill  even  the  least  observing  of  your  friends  will 
soon  note  the  fact  in  your  appearance — and  vice  versa. 
You  may  start  the  day  with  the  delusion  that  you  are 
perfectly  well.  If  you  think  about  it  at  all  you  know  that 
it's  a  great  day  and  you  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  and  you 
are  going  to  do  it.  Then  let  several  friends  in  succession 
remark  with  concern  that  you  are  not  looking  well,  or 
vaguely  imply  it  by  asking  you  how  you  feel  and  if  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  you.  Subjective  symptoms  will  now 
appear  which  you  had  not  previously  noticed.  It  may 
require  considerable  exertion  of  will  to  forget  them. 

Subjective  symptoms  are  like  children,  in  that  too  much 
indulgence  spoils  them,  makes  them  willful,  obtrusive  and 
generally  obnoxious.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not 
be  entirely  neglected,  but  should  receive  proper  attention 
and  be  kept  in  their  proper  places.  For  the  loud,  boister- 
ous kind  is  not  necessarily  more  mischievous  than  the 
quiet  ones.  In  fact  the  latter,  being  usually  the  more 
neglected,  are  the  more  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Guesswork  J} voided  by  Modern  Methods 

BY  SENSATIONS  alone  no  one,  not  even  the  most 
experienced  physician,  is  able  to  decide  what  is  wrong. 
He  must  use  his  trained  faculties  of  observation,  and  often 
he  must  call  to  his  aid  all  the  latest  laboratory  methods — 
chemistry,  the  microscope  and  the  X-ray.  One  cannot 
write  a  long  detailed  account  of  his  symptoms  to  a  physi- 
cian and  get  a  diagnosis  by  return  mail.  The  doctors  of 
long  ago  were  shrewd  guessers,  because  often  they  were 
compelled  to  guess,  not  having  the  benefit  of  modern 
scientific  methods. 

Patent-medicine  manufacturers  still  fool  the  credulous, 
but  they  are  deluding  fewer  every  year.  The  old  medical 
almanacs  were  the  crudest  but  most  popular  in  their  appeal. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  kind  that  had  on  its  title 
page  the  cut  of  a  human  figure,  with  none  of  its  inner 
works  concealed,  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
from  which  lines  converged  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  anatomy?  The  other  pages  were 
filled  with  assorted  symptoms,  of  which  you  could  take 
your  choice  and  send  for  the  remedy  at  so  much  a  bottle 
or  box.  This  kind  of  advertising  was  successful  for  two 
basic  reasons:  First,  a  nervous,  introspective  person  can 
be  made  to  magnify  his  troubles— even  to  adopt  symptoms 
if  he  has  not  enough  of  his  own.  Second,  subjective  sen- 
sations may  mean  very  little  or  a  very  great  deal.  They 
may  indicate  conditions  easily  remedied  or  those  which  are 
exceedingly  grave. 
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This  last  fact  is  the  text  upon  which  this  article  is  based. 
In  the  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  we  shall 
have  to  discuss  certain  symptoms  in  spite  of  the  injunction 
quoted  in  the  beginning.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  very 
few  of  the  many  and  various  sensations  to  which  the  ill  may 
be  subject.  They  will  be  cited  merely  in  proof  of  two  cor- 
ollaries to  the  original  proposition.  The  first  is  that  any 
given  symptom  alone  is  of  little  help  as  a  guide  in  deter- 
mining its  physical  cause.  The  second  corollary  is  that  the 
severity  of  a  symptom  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  its 
gravity.  Stated  otherwise,  Nature  does  not  always  warn 
us  through  a  megaphone;  her  often-repeated  whisper  may 
be  more  significant  than  her  loudest  shriek.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  let  us  select  the  following  seven  symptoms 
from  any  medical  almanac: 

"Do  you  suffer  from  dizzy  spells?  Have  you  specks 
before  the  eyes?  Backache?  Pain  about  the  heart? 
Palpitation?  Shortness  of  breath?  Are  you  nervous  and 
despondent?" 

The  last  question  in  the  list  is  the  stinger  in  the  tail.  Of 
course  you  are  nervous  and  despondent  if  you  have  any 
of  the  other  symptoms  and  you  get  the  suggestion  intended, 
that  they  indicate  serious  organic  disease.  But  do  they? 
Not  always — in  fact  not  usually. 

If  symptoms  are  so  indefinite,  how  is  one  to  tell  what  are 
important  and  what  unimportant,  which  to  regard  and 
which  to  disregard?  The  answer  is  quite  simple — one 
cannot  decide  from  them  alone.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  every  case  where  certain  symptoms,  however  mild, 
persist  or  recur  repeatedly,  they  should  receive  attention. 

Taking  up  the  sample  symptoms  previously  mentioned, 
not  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  or  importance  but 
simply  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  happened  to  be  set 
down,  we  shall  begin  with  dizziness,  or  vertigo.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  disagreeable  sensation,  and  may  range  all  the  way 
from  a  mere  momentary  dizziness  to  a  sickening  giddiness 
which  makes  one  wholly  unable  to  stand  or  even  to  sit 
upright  during  an  attack.  The  causes  are  various — bad 
vision,  bad  liver,  bad  habits— from  these  comparatively 
easily  corrected  conditions  to  changes  in  the  brain. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  a  slight  dizzy 
sensation  after  a  full  meal.  By  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  circulation  a  heavy  stomach  may  make  a  light  head. 
Chronic  poisoning  is  also  a  possible  cause,  whether  the 
poisons  come  from  without  or  are  manufactured  in  the 
digestive  tract.  Alcohol,  coffee  and  tobacco  may  produce 
attacks  of  vertigo,  and  so  also  will  poisons  of  putrefaction 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  blood  is  saturated 
with  them  they  act  directly  upon  the  brain,  disturbing  the 
centers  by  which  equilibrium  is  maintained. 

The  onset  of  an  acute  disease  is  frequently  heralded  by 
dizziness,  due  to  the  action  of  germ  poisons  upon  the  nerve 
centers.  The  attacks  may  recur  during  its  whole  course 


until  convalescence,  when 
the  supply  of  poisons  ceases 
and  they  are  eliminated. 

Brain  pressure  from  tu- 
mors, or  thickening  of  the 
membranes,  or  from  excessive 
secretion  of  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  may  be  an  exciting 
cause.  But  in  this  case  the 
attacks  are  persistent,  severe, 
and  are  accompanied  by 
other  symptoms  indicating 
very  profound  disturbance. 

There  is  a  peculiar,  com- 
paratively rare  disease  of  the 
inner  ear  called  Meniere's 
disease,  the  chief  character- 
istics of  which  are  vertigo, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  impaired 
hearing  and  nausea.  As  all 
these  symptoms  must  be 
present  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, the  condition  is  men- 
tioned only  because  of  the 
peculiar  mechanism  by  which 
the  giddiness  is  produced. 

Part  of  the  inner  ear  con- 
sists of  three  small  bony 
tubes,  called  the  semicircul; 
canals. 

They  communicate  with 
each  other  by  several  open- 
ings into  a  small  bony  cham- 
ber, and  through  them 
circulates  a  fluid  in  which  float  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  The  free  movement  of  this  fluid  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  sense  of  balance. 

In  examining  recruits  for  the  air  service  during  the  wi 
stress  was  laid  upon  their  ability  to  balance  properly;  to 
determine  whether  in  the  dark  or  up  among  the  clouds 
they  would  be  able  to  know  if  they  were  upright  or  upside 
down.  This  sense  of  balance  has  its  seat  almost  entirely 
in  the  semicircular  canals. 

In  determining  his  fitness  for  flying  the  candidate  was 
placed  in  a  revolving  chair,  his  eyes  bandaged  and  his  head 
bent  forward,  so  that  one  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  each 
ear  was  in  a  horizontal  plane.  In  this  position  he  was  turned 
a  certain  number  of  times  in  one  direction.  Then  when  the 
motion  stopped  and  he  was  told  to  sit  up  straight  he  made 
frantic  efforts  to  fall  over  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  he  had  been  moving.  That  is,  after  having  be 
turned  to  the  right  he  fell  toward  the  left. 


Jrn  Interesting  Ear  Test 


NOW  this  is  a  perfectly  normal  reaction,  though  the  boys 
were  usually  much  chagrined.  They  thought,  until  re- 
assured, that  their  chances  for  acceptance  had  vanished. 
The  rotary  motion  causes  a  flow  of  the  lymph  stream,  at 
first  very  slow,  but  gradually  increasing  until  its  speed 
equals  that  of  the  body.  But  when  the  body  stops  there  is 
an  interval  during  which  the  fluid  keeps  on  moving.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  brain  registers  the  movement  as  of  the 
whole  body,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  balance. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  elicited  by  anyone  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  First,  however,  select  a  wide  space,  un- 
encumbered by  breakable  or  sharp-cornered  objects — pref- 
erably outdoors,  where  the  grass  is  long  or  the  ground 
soft.  Next,  have  several  friends  close  by,  well  distributed, 
to  catch  you.  Hold  a  cane  or  umbrella  upright,  its  ferrule 
on  the  ground.  Put  both  hands  on  the  handle  and,  bending 
over,  rest  your  forehead  upon  your  hands.  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  with  your  head  as  a  pivot  turn  round  this  perpendicu- 
lar support,  say,  about  ten  times.  Then  suddenly  straighten 
up,  open  your  eyes  and  walk  briskly  toward  an  object" 
previously  fixed  upon  as  a  goal.  If  you  go  straight  to  it 
there  is  a  chance  that  something  is  wrong  with  your 
semicircular  canals.  But  you  won't  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  so  why  worry? 

Meniere's  disease  is  rare,  and  is  mentioned  here  as  an 
example  of  a  grave  condition  which  may  cause  vertigo. 
But  slightly  increased  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  semicir- 
cular canals  will  upset  one's  sense  of  balance  and  bring  on 
mild  attacks  of  dizziness. 

Any  condition  which  causes  temporary  changes  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  vertigo, 
(Continued  on  Pagm  28) 
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No  use  talking,  you  have  to  let  Mr.  Turkey 
follow  after  Campbells  Tomato  Soup  if  you  want 
to  give  him  the  most  approved  royal  reception  in 
your  midst. 

The  whole  dinner  tastes  better,  and  digests 
better  when  you  start  it  with  this  tempting  appetizer. 

Your  boys  and  girls  especially  will  enjoy  and 
benefit  by  a  soup  which  so  strengthens  and 
regulates  digestion.  Give  it  to  them  often.  Let 
them  have  it  for  dinner,  luncheon  or  supper — all 
they  want.  It  will  do  them  good. 

"Good  soup  every  day  in  the  year"  is  one  of 
the  best  health  rules  known  to  dietary  science. 
You'll  be  wise  not  to  miss  a  single  day. 


21  kinds  15c  a  can 
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(Continued,  from  Page  26) 

and  consequently  it  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom  with 
those  of  middle  age  or  beyond,  who  have  hardening  of  the 
arteries  and  high  blood  pressure.  Mostly  there  is  merely  a 
sense  of  fullness,  with  a  fleeting  giddiness,  felt  on  exertion 
or  upon  stooping  over.  Many  conditions  far  less  grave 
produce  attacks  of  greater  severity.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
Nature's  warning  whisper  and  should  be  heeded. 

With  those  under  forty-five  a  frequent  cause  of  dizziness 
is  defective  vision.  There  are  three  kinds  of  defective  vi- 
sion due  to  the  shape  of  the  eye — short  sight,  far  sight  and 
astigmatism.  The  normal  eye  is  a  perfect  camera.  Rays 
of  light  from  objects  are  slightly  converged  as  they  pene- 
trate the  cornea,  the  transparent  front  of  the  eye.  In 
passing  through  the  crystalline  lens  they  are  still  further 
converged,  so  that  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the 
sensitive  plate — the  retina.  The  crystalline  lens  accom- 
modates its  shape  to  focus  near  or  distant  objects.  It  be- 
comes thicker,  more  convex,  when  one  looks  at  something 
near,  and  resumes  its  relaxed,  flattened  shape  when  one 
looks  at  a  distance. 

This  thickening  of  the  lens  is  accomplished  by  the  con- 
traction of  a  small  muscle.  If  you  are  looking  through 
the  window  the  image  of  an  object  on  the  pane  is  blurred. 
It  requires  an  effort  of  the  ciliary  muscle  to  thicken  the 
crystalline  lens  so  that  the  near  object  may  be  clearly  seen. 

But  very  many  eyes  are  not  normal;  some  are  too  deep, 
some  are  too  shallow,  and  some  have  lenses  irregular  in 
shape.  If  the  eyeball  is  too  deep,  light  rays  focus  before 
they  reach  the  retina  and  they  must  be  diverged  before 
they  enter  the  eye,  unless  the  object  to  be  seen  is  held  close. 
One  with  this  defect  is  nearsighted  and  must  wear  concave 
glasses  to  see  clearly  distant  objects. 

If  the  eyeball  is  too  shallow  the  rays  from  near  objects 
would  focus  behind  the  retina  if  it  were  not  for  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Farsighted  per- 
sons, when  reading,  writing  or  sewing  without  glasses,  are 
constantly  subjecting  their  eyes  to  strain. 

There  is  another  common  defect  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  depth  of  the  eyeball.  Its  transparent  front,  the 
cornea,  may  be  irregular  in  shape — that  is,  it  may  have  a 
different  convexity  in  different  diameters.  With  such  eyes, 
no  matter  how  distant  or  near  the  object,  there  is  never  a 
clear  image  without  artificial  aid.  In  what  is  called  far- 
sighted  astigmatism  the  crystalline  lens  struggles  franti- 
cally to  focus  the  light  rays,  but  without  avail.  Those  who 
have  this  defect  must  wear  glasses  for  both  near  and  far 
vision. 

Eyestrain,  especially  from  farsighted  astigmatism,  may 
cause  many  and  various  symptoms — inflammation  of  the 
ball  and  lids,  headache,  nervous  irritability,  dizziness,  even 
attacks  resembling  true  epilepsy — any  or  all  of  which  may 
be  banished  by  adopting  the  very  simple  expedient  of  pro- 
curing glasses  to  correct  the  vision. 

There  are  two  important  points  about  vertigo  and  its 
causes  to  be  remembered:  First,  that  an  occasional  attack 
may  occur  in  the  healthy  person  from  overeating  or  some 
other  indiscretion;  second,  that  its  severity  or  mildness 
does  not  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  cause.  Persistent  re- 
currences of  a  mild  form  of  dizziness  are  more  significant 
than  a  single  instance  of  much  greater  violence.  In  the 
latter  case  watch  your  diet;  if  the  attacks  recur  get  com- 
petent medical  advice.  But  in  any  case  vertigo  is  a  signal 
that  something  is  wrong  which  needs  correction. 

Specks  Before  the  Eyes 

THERE  is  a  fairly  widespread  belief  that  specks  before 
the  eyes  indicate  a  serious  organic  condition,  usually  of 
the  kidneys  or  liver.  An  imaginative  physiologist  long  ago 
gave  them  the  name  muscae  volitantes,  or  flying  flies.  They 
assume  various  shapes,  dots,  slightly  luminous  circles  and 
twisted  hairs,  and  are  best  seen  against  a  gray  background. 
They  are  elusive;  one  cannot  look  directly  at  them;  they 
float  across  the  field  of  vision  and  will  not  stay  still;  in  a 
moment  they  are  back  again,  and  in  a  moment  gone. 

The  eye  has  two  chambers  separated  by  the  iris — the 
curtain  with  a  circular  hole  in  it  to  admit  the  light,  and  the 
crystalline  lens.  These  two  chambers  are  filled  with  trans- 
parent fluid  which  is  not  altogether  homogeneous.  The 
fluid  in  both  chambers  contains  minute  particles  of  slightly 
greater  density  that  throw  shadows  upon  the  retina.  These 
are  the  elusive  flying  flies  which  float  back  and  forth  across 
the  field  of  vision. 

They  may  be  perfectly  normal,  being  present  in  nearly 
all  eyes.  We  do  not  notice  them  when  we  are  well,  but 
when  sick,  tired  or  nervous  they  obtrude  themselves  upon 
our  notice,  and  are  especially  obnoxious  after  long- 
continued  abuse  of  the  eyes.  That  is  the  sum  of  their 
significance. 

But  black  specks  which  are  fixed  are  of  more  serious 
import.  If  there  is  a  black  spot  in  the  field  of  vision, 
constant,  always  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  object 
upon  which  the  eyes  focus,  it  may  be  due  to  one  of  several 
causes.  There  may  be  a  scar  on  the  front  of  the  eyeball; 
it  may  be  that  the  retina  is  partially  detached  from  the 
hack  wall  of  the  eye;  there  may  be  an  advanced  kidney 
disease  or  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve. 


Pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  is  often  attributed  to  the 
kidneys.  Discomfort  in  this  locality  may  be  a  continuous 
more  or  less  aching  sensation  or  a  sharp  cutting  pain 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement.  When  it  assumes 
the  latter  character  it  is  nearly  always  a  rheumatism  of 
the  muscles  and  ligaments  along  the  spine,  called  lumbago. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  whether  rheumatism  or  injury 
from  a  fall  or  from  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or  exposure  to 
a  draft  when  one  is  overheated,  it  does  not  often  indicate 
a  serious  condition.  One  important  fact  to  be  remembered 
is  that  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  does  not  cause  pain 
in  the  back,  notwithstanding  the  general  belief. 

Pain  in  the  left  chest  is  equally  misleading.  Because 
it  is  near  the  heart  that  organ  is  frequently  accused  when 
entirely  innocent.  If  the  pain  is  severe  apprehension  may 
cause  rapid  heart  action,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  against  it.  Usually  the  first  time  this  symptom 
appears  the  doctor  is  sent  for  posthaste. 

"Doctor,"  the  patient  manages  to  say  in  gasps,  "my 
heart — terrible  pain — do  something  quick!" 

But  the  doctor,  undisturbed,  proceeds  with  his  exami- 
nation, and  finally  announces  that  it  is  not  the  heart  at  all, 
but  intercostal  neuralgia,  or  pleurisy,  or  rheumatism  of  the 
muscle  between  the  ribs,  or  indigestion. 

Then  the  heart,  reassured,  stops  its  wild  pounding  and 
goes  about  its  ordinary  business,  its  former  activity  having 
been  increased  by  fear. 

Pain  in  the  chest  wall  coming  on  suddenly  without  other 
symptoms  is  usually  caused  by  conditions  other  than  heart 
disease.  Its  location  near  the  heart  is  purely  incidental. 
When  it  occurs  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  anxiety. 

Pains  Near  the  Heart 

THE  heart  has  no  nerves  of  sensation.  If  the  surgeon 
could  get  to  it  without  cutting  through  the  sensory 
nerves  on  the  surface  of  the  body  he  could  operate  upon 
the  heart  itself  without  causing  pain.  And  yet  pain  is 
sometimes  a  symptom  of  heart  disease,  but  it  is  produced 
in  a  roundabout  way. 

Two  great  nerves  keep  up  the  heart's  movements.  One, 
the  accelerator  nerve,  supplies  the  stimulus  to  contract; 
and  the  other,  called  the  vagus,  regulates  the  speed.  When 
these  two  nerves  are  acting  equally  the  rate  of  the  heart- 
beats is  normal.  The  vagus  is  also  called  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve,  because  it  supplies  the  stomach  and  lungs.  But 
vagus  is  a  more  appropriate  name,  because  it  means 
wandering,  and  the  vagus  wanders  to  most  of  the  vital 
organs.  Branches  go  to  the  ear,  the  throat,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  the  stomach  and  the  heart,  and  all  of  these  it  sup- 
plies with  sensory  fibers,  except  the  heart. 

If  the  heart  cannot  feel,  how  can  there  be  pain  in  heart 
disease?  Branches  of  the  heart  nerves  go  to  certain  sub- 
centers  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  there  they  connect  with  the 
superficial  nerves  of  sensation.  Continued  irritation  of  the 
heart  nerves  is  thus  communicated  to  the  surface  nerves, 
and  there  is  reflex  or  referred  pain,  not  in  the  heart  but 
in  the  chest  wall  over  which  the  sensory  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed. 

True  heart  pain  is  always  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  heart 
muscle  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  other 
symptoms.  It  is  made  worse  by  the  slightest  exertion ;  by 
anything  that  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions. And  nearly  always  the  respirations  are  labored 
and  deep,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  sluggish  blood  stream 
for  more  air.  But  the  pain  is  in  the  chest  wall,  never  in  the 
heart. 

More  significant  than  pain  is  a  feeling  of  constriction,  of 
tightness  in  the  chest  behind  the  breastbone,  which  may 
be  experienced  by  those  of  middle  age.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  after  a  full  meal,  after  smoking  or  during  exer- 
tion. This  is  another  of  Nature's  quiet  warnings.  It 
usually  accompanies  high  blood  pressure,  with  or  without 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  The  more  often  the  sensation 
recurs,  and  the  more  easily  it  is  induced,  the  more  attention 
it  demands. 

Symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate  heart  trouble  are 
always  alarming.  No  one  else  is  quite  so  introspective  and 
morbid  as  one  who  thinks  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  heart.  For  this  reason  palpitation  often  causes  great 
anxiety. 

Palpitation  may  be  caused  by  grave  organic  heart  con- 
ditions, but  more  often  it  rises  from  disturbances  not  in 
the  heart  at  all.  The  sensation  may  be  that  of  fluttering, 
a  vague  consciousness  of  rapid  heart  action;  there  may  be 
a  pounding  in  the  chest;  or  one  may  be  conscious  of  a  sud- 
den stop,  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  an  emphatic 
thump.  There  are  all  degrees  of  severity  from  these  rather 
mild  manifestations  to  a  wild  racing  of  the  heart  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  a  fear  of  impending 
death.  And  yet  all  forms,  even  the  most  severe,  may  be 
caused  in  the  healthy  heart  by  indigestion,  by  tobacco,  by 
anything  which  disturbs  the  heart  nerves  through  their 
branches  which  supply  other  organs.  Emotions  also  affect 
the  heart  centers  in  the  brain.  Sudden  shock  or  a  highly 
nervous  state  from  any  cause  may  set  the  heart  to  beating 
rapidly  and  irregularly. 


But  if  the  attacks  of  palpitation  are  frequent  and  severe 
the  heart  should  be  examined  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  organic  disease.  Even  the  presence  of  organic  heart 
disease  need  not  be  unduly  alarming.  The  heart  has  a  vast 
amount  of  reserve  force,  which  enables  it  to  perform  its 
ordinary  work  in  spite  of  a  handicap.  The  important 
thing  to  know  is  how  much  one  can  do  without  further 
crippling  it.  If  a  breakdown  has  occurred  or  is  imminent 
other  symptoms  are  usually  present  to  give  warning,  espe- 
cially shortness  of  breath  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  exertion  which  produces  it. 

Shortness  of  breath  itself,  however,  is  a  symptom  no 
more  positive  or  definite  than  palpitation  or  any  of  those 
so  far  enumerated.  Everyone  experiences  it  at  times. 
Breathlessness  is  a  sign  of  the  desire  for  more  air.  It  may 
occur  in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  each  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning.  A  fat  man  has  less' wind  than  a  thin  man, 
though  both  may  be  in  good  health,  chiefly  because  he  has 
more  weight  to  carry.  An  athlete  can  run  better  when  his 
stomach  is  empty  than  when  it  is  full.  As  a  rule  men  can 
run  farther  without  exhaustion  than  women,  not  only 
because  they  are  more  muscular  but  because  women  for 
generations  have  worn  tighter  clothing,  and  they  breathe 
mostly  with  the  upper  half  of  the  lungs,  while  men  expand 
the  whole  chest  in  respiration. 

Any  condition  which  lessens  lung  capacity  increases  the 
rate  of  the  respirations.  But  air  must  come  into  contact 
with  the  blood  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  and  the  blood  must 
circulate  freely  in  the  lungs.  The  greater  the  exertion  the 
more  need  of  speedy  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  the  necessity  for  increased  heart  action. 

If  the  heart  muscle  is  weak  exactly  the  same  phenome- 
non of  breathlessness  occurs  that  appears  when  the  lung 
capacity  is  lessened  or  for  any  other  reason  the  air  supply 
is  not  sufficient.  One  may  smother  to  death  if  he  cannot 
get  enough  air  into  his  lungs,  and  also  when  there  is  plenty 
of  air  but  the  blood  cannot  get  to  it. 

Breathlessness  being  a  relative  condition  rising  from 
various  sources,  let  us  see  what  it  may  mean  in  various  de- 
grees of  severity.  When  it  appears  during  great  exertion 
it  is  perfectly  normal.  But  great  exertion  is,  ■also  relative. 
To  one  in  physical  training  it  has  a  different  significance 
from  what  it  has  to  one  of  sedentary  habits.  In  this  case 
its  onset,  early  or  late,  depends  entirely  upon  one's  mus- 
cular strength. 

If  it  comes  on  during  moderate  exertion  it  may  also  be 
due  to  weak  muscles  in  the  otherwise  normal  person,  or 
after  an  acute  disease  which  has  consumed  one's  vitality. 
To  such  a  person,  when  a  call  comes  to  use  his  muscles 
they  become  quickly  exhausted,  including  the  heart  muscle 
itself. 

The  very  fat  are  breathless  not  only  because  they  are 
heavier  but  because  great  layers  of  fat  accumulate  about 
the  heart  and  impede  its  movements.  But  thin  people,  as 
well  as  the  fat,  can  be  short-winded  from  another  cause- 
digestive  disturbances.  Both  indigestion  and  overeating 
produce  poisons  which  disturb  the  respiratory  centers  in 
the  brain.  The  result  is  usually  a  rise  of  blood  pressure. 

Causes  of  Shortness  of  Breath 

HIGH  blood  pressure  and  arteriosclerosis  may  jointly 
produce  the  next  step  in  breathlessness— that  upon 
very  slight  exertion.  If  one  cannot  walk  upon  a  level,  or 
even  talk  consecutively,  without  puffing  respiration,  it  may 
indicate  that  something  serious  is  wrong  with  his  circula- 
tion, either  with  the  heart  muscle  or  with  the  arteries. 

If  the  trouble  is  in  the  heart  the  muscle  itself  is  at  fault. 
Such  a  condition  cannot  be  due  solely  to  valvular  disease. 
One  may  have  a  leaking  valve  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  symptoms  if  the  heart  is  strong  enough  to  do  its 
work  in  spite  of  the  handicap.  It  is  only  when  the  muscle 
gives  way  under  unusual  strain,  or  becomes  diseased  from 
other  cause,  that  a  valve  leak  is  significant. 

Anything  which  greatly  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
or  impedes  the  inflow  of  air  will  cause  extreme  shortness  of 
breath.  It  is  present  in  acute  pneumonia  and  in  advanced 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  because  in  each  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  lungs  is  put  out  of  commission  and  the 
unaffected  parts  have  to  do  all  the  work.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  poisons  always  manufactured  during  the 
progress  of  germ  diseases,  causes  panting  respiration. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  for  a  different  reason,  may  be  an- 
other cause.  In  this  disease  the  bronchial  tubes  are  chroni- 
cally thickened  and  the  smaller  bronchioles  become  almost 
entirely  closed,  so  that  the  air  cells  are  always  full  of  used 
air  and  great  effort  is  required  to  expel  it.  This  mechani- 
cally results  in  dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  a  condition  known 
as  emphysema.  Emphysematous  persons  are  chronically 
short  of  breath. 

There  are  two  forms  of  breathing  which,  because  they 
indicate  extremely  grave  conditions,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here.  One  is  continued  labored  breathing,  even 
when  one  is  at  rest,  but  much  aggravated  by  slight  exer- 
tion. The  other  is  the  inability  to  hold  the  breath  even  for  a 
moment.  They  are  exaggerated  signs  of  air  hunger  and 
indicate  serious  heart  weakness. 

(Concluded  on  Page  114) 
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Small  Car  Owners 

This  is  Your  Opportunity 

GET  far  more  tire  mileage.  Get  greater 
comfort  because  the  tire  is  more  resilient 
and  because  it  can  be  safely  used  with  less  air 
pressure. 

Get  your  mileage  at  a  lower  cost  and  without 
interruption  in  service. 

Get  the  best  in  looks  and  in  endurance  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  your  maintenance  expense. 
A  Cord  Clincher  Tire  will  do  all  this  if  it  is  built 
right— bur  it  must  fit  the  rim! 
Quality  alone  is  not  enough— success  in  making 
straight-side  cords  is  not  enough.   The  clincher 
bead  must  be  right  or  the  tire  is  not  right. 
The  Fisk  Cord  Clincher  Tire  bead  is  different 
from  any  other  and  it  does  fit  the  rim. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  econom- 
ical tire  on  the  market  for  the  small  car. 

Next  Time-BUY  FISK 

Sold  only  by  dealers 


Xime  to  Re  tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 
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Gloves 

Best  for  every  purpose 


There's  Christmas  Spirit  in  Qrinnell  Qloves 


A  Christmas  Gift  should  be  something  of  value — no 
matter  how  much  or  little  it  costs.  It  is  a  tangible 
expression  of  the  affection  or  friendship  of  the  giver. 
Grinnell  Gloves,  because  of  their  quality  and  because  of 
their  popularity,  make  most  desirable  gifts. 

You  can  fill  your  entire  Christmas  list  from  the  wide 
range  of  Grinnell  Gloves  and  you  will  be  sure  of  giving 


just  the  right  thing  in  each  instance.  There  is  sixtyfour 
years  of  faithful  insistence  upon  the  choicest  materials  and 
the  best  workmanship  and  the  truest  style  in  each  pair. 

Your  glove  dealer  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  making 
your  selections.  We  can  supply  you  promptly  any 
Grinnell  Glove  you  wish,  for  man  or  boy,  girl  or 

woman. 


MORRISON'RICKER  MANUFACTURING 

(Established  1856) 

GRINNELL,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

200  F1FTI I  AVIiNUK,  NU W  YORK  CITY 


COMPANY 


Copyriiht,  1020,  by  Morrison-Ricktr  Mft-Co. 
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THE  OTHER  MM*  EEMEBIV, 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 


Stephen  turned  into  the  quietest  hotel 
he  knew.  There  was  no  crashing  music  to 
pollute  the  air  of  the  dining  room;  there 
was  blessed  peace  in  abundance.  Miss 
Cartwright  ordered  a  salad  and  an  ice; 
Stephen  took  a  demi-tasse  and  a  cigar; 
they  faced  each  other. 
[  "How  did  you  like  our  play,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict?" 

"I  liked  you,"  he  said  ingenuously,  "but 
I  don't  like  the  play  itself  so  very  much. 
Still,  if  somebody  could  just  go  over  it  " 

"That's  it  exactly!  If  somebody  only 
tould !  It's  a  good  plot,  but  it's  so  slow  and 
Ealky." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can't 
have  it  the  way  you  want  it?  " 
P  "Dear,  no!   It's  the  way  the  director 
wants  it.  He  represents  the  producers.  Of 
course  I  have  something  to  say,  but  " 

"Don't  the  producers  care  whether  it 
draws  or  not?" 

"Surely,  but— sometimes  they  lack  im- 
agination." 

"What'll  they  do  with  it  then?" 

"Why,  from  the  way  it  looks  now,  they'll 
let  it  off  in  about  a  month.  Perhaps  in  less 
time  than  that  even.  They  offered  to  sell 
me  a  half  interest  in  it  and  let  me  do  it  over 
to  suit  myself,  but  I  couldn't  afford  the 
risk."  She  tasted  her  ice  daintily.  "But 
we  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  me,  Mr. 
Benedict;  we  came  to  talk  about  you. 
Won't  you  tell  me  the  rest  of  it,  please?  " 

Stumblingly  he  told  her.  Her  manner 
had  given  him  confidence,  but  he  was  still 
apprehensive  of  his  own  ability  to  put  the 
thing  in  proper  language.  He  told  her  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  with  certain  elisions, 
all  about  Betty  Paget  and  about  himself; 
he  told  her  what  he  had  tried  to  do  for 
Betty  Paget  and  what  the  results  had  been. 
And  because  he  feared  that  this  present 
opportunity  might  never  be  repeated,  he 
told  her,  with  many  false  starts  and  inter- 
Dolated  stammerings,  why  he  had  come 
into  town  to  see  her  and  what  he  hoped — 
with  countless  apologies  for  his  forward- 
ness—that she  would  consent  to  do  in  his 
behalf. 

She  listened  very  seriously,  and  when 
Stephen  had  quite  finished  she  shook  her 
head. 

"I  know  I  shouldn't  have  asked  you," 
he  said,  downcast.  "But  it  was  all  I  could 
think  of,  and  " 

"No,  Mr.  Benedict— I  didn't  mean  I 

wouldn't  come.   I  was  just  thinking  

Can  I  talk  to  you  very  frankly?" 

"The  franker  the  better."  But  he  braced 
himself  for  punishment. 

She  bent  toward  him.  "I've  had  to  make 
my  own  way  in  the  world,  Mr.  Benedict, 
and  I've  been  on  the  stage  ever  since  I  was 
seventeen.  I  know  men  just  about  as  far 
as  I  can  see  them."  Her  voice  was  very 
sweet  and  sincere.  "You  can't  carry  out 
this  plan  of  yours.  Some  other  men  might, 
possibly,  but  you  can't  do  it.  You're  not 
the  type.  You  see — actresses  aren't  sup- 
posed to  be  like  other  women.  We  know 
that.  It'3  one  of  the  penalties  we  pay  for 
going  on  the  stage.  She  wouldn't  under- 
stand. She  wouldn't  understand  you  and 
she  wouldn't  forgive  you.  That's  true  as 
gospel,  Mr.  Benedict.  She  wouldn't.  She 
couldn't!" 

"But  she  will,"  said  Stephen,  and  his 
ringers  closed  in  his  palms.  "I  know  it." 

Miss  Cartwright  toyed  with  her  spoon. 
['And  yet  I  can  see  where  it  might  be  just 
possible  for  me  to  put  you  in  a  better  light 
to  her.  If  I  could  see  her  and  talk  to  her 
plane  " 

"That's  what  I  hoped  you'd  do,"  said 
Stephen. 

"Of  course,  after  that  awful  thing  in 
Gossip  it  wouldn't  be  easy.  She'd  be 
prejudiced  at  the  start." 

"But  I've  seen  you  act,"  said  Stephen, 
and  his  intonation  had  great  finality 
about  it. 

Miss  Cartwright  was  drawing  concentric 
circles  on  the  tablecloth  with  the  tip  of  the 
spoon. 

"Your  idea  is  to  have  me  come  out  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  then,  and  behave  as 
though  we're  really  old  friends?  As  though 
we'd  met  in  Chicago  years  ago  and  known 
each  other  ever  since?  And  I'm  to  convince 
her  that  I'm— well,  that  I  like  you  pretty 
well  and  all  that— and  yet  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  you're  exactly  the  kind  of  man 
she  wants  you  to  be?  And  after  I've  made 
her  a  little  contrite  and  a  tiny  bit  jealous — 
if  I  can— then  I'm  to  fade  slowly  out  of  the 


picture?  That's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, but  how  about  the— the  wrist  watch? 
How  can  you  possibly  explain  that  to  her? 
If  anybody's  seen  the  bill,  they  know  it 

cost  too  much  to  be  " 

Stephen  had  been  reflecting  diligently. 
"I've  got  it!  They  all  think  I've  been  fol- 
lowing the  market  a  little.  Here's  the 
explanation:  You  gave  me  a  tip  on  Eastern 
Electric— something  a  broker  told  you— 
and  I  made  enough  money  out  of  it  so  that 
I  felt  I  owed  you  something.  Doesn't  that 
fix  it?" 

She  looked  doubtful.  "Would  they  ever 
believe  that?" 

"They'd  eat  it  alive,"  said  Stephen.  He 
put  both  arms  on  the  cloth.  "I've  got  the 
most  unmitigated  gall  to  try  to  drag  you 
into  any  mix-up  like  this!  I  feel  about  as 
small  as  they  grow.  You  ought  to  send  for 
a  policeman  and  have  me  taken  up  to  the 
psychopathic  ward!" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Don't  say  that! 
What  train  had  I  better  come  out  on?" 

Stephen  dropped  his  cigar.  "  Miss  Cart- 
wright! Do  you  mean  it?" 

"Of  course  I  do."  She  stopped  and  in- 
clined her  head  slightly.   "There's  some 
people  just  behind  you  who  look  as  though 
they  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Benedict." 

With  his  nerves  tingling  Stephen 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and 
when  he  turned  back  to  Miss  Cart- 
wright his  face  was  a  crimson  study. 

"I  guess,"  he 
said  ruefully,  "it's 
lucky  you  just 
made  that  promise. 
Those  people  are 
all  from  Oakmont. 
Now  the  truth 
is  impossible." 

via 

TO  A  CLOSE 
student  of 
human  nature 
the  local  atti- 
tude toward 
Stephen  might 
have  seemed 
normal  enough, 
but  to  Stephen  himself  it 
was  utterly  incredible. 
For  the  first  six  months  of 
his  residence  in  Oakmont 
he  had  lived  with  ma- 
chinelike regularity;  he 
had  worked  and  eaten  and 
sle;pt  on  an  invariable 
schedule;  he  had  avoided 
society  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  suggestion  of 
superficial  pleasure;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  flawless 
record  he  had  made  him- 
self a  butt  for  everybody's 
humor.    Then  suddenly 
he  was  supposed  to  have  an 
affair  with  a  very  beautiful  and 
popular  young  actress,  and  on 
the  instant  he  had  become  an 
object  of  popular  regard,  not 
to  say  esteem.  Instead  of  be- 
ing ostracized  he  was  lionized ; 
instead  of  remaining  a  uni- 
versal target  he  was  addressed 
with  mingled  respect  and  ad- 
miration; instead  of  passing 
as  a  man  whose  serious  opin- 
ions had  scant  value  he  was  hailed 
as  an  authority  in  at  least  two 
provinces,  one  of  which  was  pub- 
lishing and  the  other  was  the 
drama. 

All  this  was  incredible  to  Stephen, 
because  he  overlooked  the  basic 
element  of  news.   News  consists 
of  anything  which  breaks  the  mo- 
notony of  a  well-ordered  existence,  and  if 
the  break  is  spectacular  enough  it  carries 
a  certain  amount  of  glory  with  it,  regard- 
less of  the  attending  circumstances.  Even 
train  bandits  and  highway  robbers  have 
been  public  heroes  in  a  dull  season. 

Stephen  had  established  himself  as  a 
very  obvious  monotone,  and  then  burst  out 
into  full  color  overnight.  But  his  six 
months  of  highly  consistent  behavior  had 
gained  for  him  just  a  trifle  more  repute 
than  Gossip  could  ever  take  away.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Hawksford  had  buttered 
the  innuendo  with  too  lavish  a  hand.  Oak- 
mont was  willing  to  accept  Stephen  as 
news,  but  it  absolutely  refused  to  make  him 


the  victim  of  a  scandal.  The  women  of 
Oakmont  told  each  other — and  their  hus- 
bands—that the  idea  was  preposterous, 
absurd.  If  Stephen  were  interested  in  the 
actress, 
there  were 
only  two 
plausible 
s  u  p  p  o  s  i 
tions:  One 


"You  Two 
M  us  t  n't 
Quarrel* 
I  Won't 
Have   Itl  And 
the  First  Minute 
I'm  Here  Too" 

that  the  young  people 
were  old   friends,  and 
the  other  that  Stephen 
was  in  love  with  her. 
And  in  response  to  the 
question  why,  then,  he  had 
never  so  much  as  mentioned 
Miss  Cartwright's  name  dur- 
ing all  these  months,  when 
a  normal  man  like  Charlie 
Coolidge  bragged  of  that 
once  he  had  almost  met  her,  they  said : 
Had  Stephen  ever  mentioned  any  of 
his  private  affairs  whatsoever — busi- 
ness, financial,  social  or  sentimental — in 
the  hearing  of  a  single  person  who  could 
bear  witness?  He  had  not. 

What  most  astonished  him,  however, 
was  Betty  Paget's  attitude  toward  him. 
After  their  brief  dialogue  over  the  phone 
he  had  fancied  that  he  had  a  clear  insight 
into  her  emotions,  and  he  had  planned 
to  use  this  knowledge  with  devastating 
effect.  He  was  going  to  play  Petruchio  to 
Miss  Paget's  Katherine.  But  when  next 
he  saw  her  she  had  entirely  shifted  her 
ground;  she  treated  him  as  she  had 
always  treated  him  before;  she  was  gay  and 
elusive;  she  asked  why  he  hadn't  called 
lately,  and  she  said  not  a  word  about  Gossip, 
or  about  Miss  Cartwright  either.  Instead, 
she  teased  him  because  he  wore  a  stiff  col- 
lar when  all  the  other  men  were  wearing 
negligee  shirts,  and  she  said  that  he  re- 
minded her  of  a  horse  looking  over  a  fence. 
If  Katherine  had  ever  talked  like  this,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  would  have  had  to  be 
produced  as  a  farce  melodrama. 


Mystified,  he  went  up  to  call  on  her,  and 
again  he  found  Charlie  Coolidge  ahead  of 
him.  Charlie  said  that  he — and  everyone 
else  in  Oakmont— was  waiting  impatiently 
for  Sunday;  and  Stephen  blushed  and 
stole  a  glance  at  Miss  Paget,  who  was 
totally  self-possessed.  And  then  with  an 
impetuous  rush  of  liveliness  she  began  to 
employ  her  old  tactics  against  him,  so  that 
in  half  a  minute  Stephen  was  floundering 
and  helpless.  As  suddenly  as  she  had 
opened  the  attack  she  ended  it;  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  she  rather 
ignored  him  and  concentrated  on  Coolidge. 
Stephen  couldn't  fathom  her;  he  hadn't 
sufficient  conceit.  But  he  put  great  faith 
in  the  ability  of  Miss  Cartwright  to  fathom 
her,  to  straighten  out  the  tangle. 

He  had  come  in  the  character  of  Pe- 
truchio, the  cave  man,  but  he  went  away 
in  the  spirit  of  Timon,  the  defenseless;  and 
on  the  way  home  he  inquired  blankly  of 
himself  what  was  the  use  of  trying  to  under- 
stand women  when,  as  the  song  has  it,  you 
never  find  two  alike  at  any  one  time  and 
you  never  find  one  alike  twice. 

Guilt  had  taken  a  heavy  seat  upon  him, 
but  he  caressed  his  conscience  with  the 
familiar  set  of  reflections.   After  all,  why 
should  he  have  committed  a  commer- 
cial suicide?    No  one  was  going  to  be 
damaged;  the  other  Mr.  Benedict  wasn't 
prejudiced;   and  Coolidge  and  Hamlin 
would  get  their  money  back.   And  if  he 
had  told  them  the  literal  truth,  then  they 
would  have  held  him  culpable  indeed. 
Of  that  he  was  positive.   He  was  not 
guilty,  and  they  thought  him  innocent; 
and  if  he  had  ever  tried  to  show  his  in- 
nocence they  would  have  judged  him 
guilty.    So  why  not  take  things  as 
they  came? 

There  was  one  matter  which  espe- 
cially perturbed  him,  and  that  was 
the  past  life  of  the  other  Mr.  Bene- 
J     diet.  Gossip  had  fired  only  one  gun, 
V      but  it  had  hinted  at  a  forthcoming 
broadside.  To  be  sure,  Stephen  had 
so  far  profited,  and  not  lost,  by  the 
confusion  of  names,  but  he  conceded 
that  so  far  he  had  been  very  lucky. 
If  the  other  Mr.  Benedict  had  at  one 
time  sailed  under  the  Jolly  Roger — 
as  witness  that  surname  of  "Blair" 
which  Mr.  Hawksford  had  spoken 
so  unctuously — why,  there  was  sim- 
ply no  telling  what  would  be  the 
caliber  of  the  next  shot.  There  was 
no  use  in  preparing  even  to  dodge 
it.    He  could  only  hope  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  dud,  and  he  could  rely 
only  upon  the  good  fortune  which  had  not 
yet  deserted  him. 

He  thought  vaguely  of  getting  into  touch 
with  the  other  Mr.  Benedict,  but  he  real- 
ized that  it  wouldn't  do  him  any  good  now. 
He  couldn't  possibly  explain,  either  by 
letter  or  by  telegram,  all  that  had  happened ; 
and  even  if  he  succeeded  in  explaining  it 
what  could  the  other  Mr.  Benedict  do 
about  it?  Except,  of  course,  to  upset  the 
apple  cart  and  bring  Stephen  under  a  bom- 
bardment of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Then 
he  thought  vaguely  of  getting  into  touch 
with  Mr.  Hawksford,  but  he  realized  that 
this  wouldn't  do  any  good  either. 

Mr.  Hawksford,  however,  presently  got 
in  touch  with  Stephen.  At  his  secretary's 
announcement  that  Gossip  was  on  the  wire 
Stephen's  pulses  hammered,  but  after  a 
moment  of  deliberation  he  took  up  the 
receiver. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Benedict?  This  is  Hawksford, 
of  Gossip.  I  just  wanted  to  call  you  up  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  subscription 
that  just  came  in.  What's  that?  " 

Stephen  had  exclaimed  sharply:  "I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about!" 

Mr.  Hawksford's  voice  was  low  and 
soothing  and  deferential.  ' '  That's  all  right, 
Mr.  Benedict,  that's  all  right.  Now  I 
noticed  you  didn't  send  a  letter  with  your 
check,  and  I  wondered  if  that  meant  you 
don't  care  for  a  receipt.  Some  people 
don't." 

Stephen  sat  motionless.  Here  was  luck 
in  abundance !  There  was  only  one  possible 
inference,  and  that  was  that  the  other  Mr. 
Benedict  had  seen  the  article  in  Gossip  and 
understood  the  ropes.  From  his  temporary 
quarters  in  the  West  he  had  promptly  sent 
off  a  check,  without  comment;  and  now 
Stephen  was  getting  the  advantage  of  it. 

While  he  was  forming  an  answer  he  was 
seized  by  an  unhappy  conception  with  re- 
gard to  Miss  Cartwright.   It  struck  him 
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as  a  downright  shame  that  she  should  be 
involved  with-  perhaps  even  engaged  to — 
a  man  who  was  so  conscious  of  his  defects 
that  he  sent  involuntary  remittances  to 
Gossip.  He  wondered  what  she  would  say 
if  she  knew  all  that  Stephen  knew;  and  he 
also  wondered  whether  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  or  to  confide  in  her 
without  evasion.  It  was  a  serious  problem. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  a  receipt,"  he  said 
tardily.  True  enough,  he  wasn't.  He  saw 
the  advisability  of  leaving  himself  a  loop- 
hole in  case  he  ever  had  need  of  it. 

"Just  so."  Mr.  Hawksford  cleared  his 
throat.  "Now,  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Benedict, 
we're  friends  to  our  friends.  That's  what 
we're  here  for.  Service  is  our  middle  name. 
You're  entitled  to  our  full  service.  Is  there 
any  little  thing  we  can  do  for  you?  " 

Stephen's  eyes  lighted.  "Why — yes,"  he 
said  a  little  hastily.  "If  you  don't  mind — 
you  might  just  keep  my  name  out  of  your 
paper  entirely." 

Mr.  Hawksford  gave  his  silky  laugh. 
"Well,  that  doesn't  seem  like  much  to  ask. 
Anything  else?" 

"N-nothing  just  now,"  said  Stephen, 
trembling  with  excitement. 

"All  right.  When  there  is,  just  let  me 
know.  Glad  you've  joined  the  family,  Mr. 
Benedict.  You'll  find  it's  worth  while. 
Good-by!" 

Stephen  sat  back  and  contemplated  the 
giddy  world.  Had  he  been  presented  with 
a  free  insurance  policy  or  were  his  feet  in 
the  quicksands?  He  worried  momentarily, 
and  then,  because  he  wiis  overcharged  with 
this  particular  sort  of  worriment,  he  auto- 
matically cut  it  off.  His  emotional  reserve 
had  reached  its  limit.  And,  also,  he  had  a 
curious  trust  in  Mr.  Hawksford;  he  be- 
lieved firmly  that  Mr.  Hawksford  had 
one  principle  of  ethics  and  only  one — he 
would  take  his  money  where  he  could 
get  it,  but  when  silence  had  actually  been 
bought  and  paid  for,  Gossip  would  be  as 
mute  as  a  clam.  This  comforted  him. 

He  was  comforted  and  encouraged,  but 
his  comfort  didn't  last  long,  for  his  new 
mood  was  immediately  assailed  by  Mrs. 
Anthony  Hamlin.  Mrs.  Hamlin  was  the 
organizer  of  Oakmont  charities,  and  long 
since  she  had  discovered  that  Stephen's 
maximum  contribution  was  a  ten-dollar 
bill.  She  had  suspected,  as  all  of  Oakmont 
had  suspected,  that  Stephen,  for  all  his 
rigid  economies,  had  a  private  income,  but 
after  many  trials  of  her  skill  and  persua- 
sions she  had  been  forced  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  and  to  take  his 
ten-dollar  contributions  with  the  best  grace 
she  could  muster.  Now,  however,  she 
thought  that  she  was  in  possession  of  facts 
which  made  first-rate  ammunition.  Her 
husband,  pinch-hitting  for  the  little  bird  in 
the  fable,  had  told  her  exactly  how  much 
money  was  due  to  Stephen  from  his  broker, 
and  beyond  that  it  was  fair  to  assume  that 
a  man  of  Stephen's  temperament  would 
have  more  money  conservatively  invested 
than  in  a  mere  speculative  account.  Be- 
tween fact  and  guesswork,  then,  Mrs. 
Hamlin  believed,  as  her  husband  did,  that 
Stephen  was  worth  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars;  so  that  she  put  on 
her  most  sweetly  determined  manner  and 
proceeded  to  corner  him. 

"Now,  Mr.  Benedict,"  she  said  toler- 
antly, "you  know  we've  hardly  asked  you 
for  a  thing!  And  there's  the  community 
center  and  the  permanent-endowment  fund 
for  the  county  and  the  free-ice  fund,  and  the 
children's  playgrounds  for  the  poor  kiddies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  track. 
We've  all  got  to  be  generous  now,  haven't 
we?  And  really  I  don't  think  you've  taken 
care  of  your  obligations  toward  the  people 
who  aren't  as  fortunate  as  you  are.  Why 
don't  you  make  me  out  a  check  for  an 
even  thousand  dollars  and  let  me  appor- 
tion it?" 

Stephen  was  groggy,  but  he  had  to  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Hamlin's  husband  was 
one  of  the  two  men  who  had  spread  the 
report  of  his  wealth.  He  also  had  to  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Hamlin  was  staging  the 
tea  for  Miss  Cartwright,  and  his  personal 
balance  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
hundred  dollars. 

"How  much  are  other  men  giving?"  he 
temporized. 

"Well  you  know  you  haven't  a  family 
and  all  that.  There's  a  difference.  For  you  to 
give  a  thousand  is  like  a  family  man  giving 
about  two  hundred." 

Stephen  was  debating  whether  it  wasn't 
perfectly  proper  now  for  the  company  to 
pay  him  his  hack  salary.  The  company 
owed  him  about  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
he  could  see  how  t  he  judicious  expenditure 


of  some  of  it  was  almost  necessary.  Noth- 
ing would  create  a  better  impression  than 
to  satisfy  Mrs.  Hamlin — first,  because  it 
was  for  charity,  and  second,  because  it  was 
Mrs.  Hamlin. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "I'll  give  five 
hundred,  and  if  I  think  I  can  afford  it  I'll 
give  the  rest  later." 

He  had  seldom  felt  as  important  as  when 
he  signed  the  check  for  five  weeks'  salary, 
but  he  was  thinking  of  bread  on  the  waters 
and  praying  that  the  loaves  would  drift 
back  to  him  as  advertised.  And  he  mixed 
his  metaphors  a  trifle  and  told  himself  that 
the  sheep  and  the  lamb  fulfill  the  same 
destiny.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  a  lot  of 
money,  but  Stephen  was  playing  for  big 
stakes. 

Next,  the  automobile  salesmen  approached 
him,  and  then  the  real-estate  agents.  Cool- 
idge's  bank  put  him  on  the  mailing  list  and 
sent  him  loud  circulars;  and  Coolidge  made 
another  drive  for  business.  But  since  the 
last  interview  on  this  point  Coolidge  had 
become  less  imperative  and  more  concili- 
ating. 

"We've  taken  pretty  good  care  of  you, 
haven't  we?"  he  said  aggrievedly.  "Why 
don't  you  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  little 
profit  on  you?  You  ought  to  let  one  bank- 
handle  all  your  affairs  in  a  bunch,  Stephen. 
We  want  your  personal  account,  and  we 
want  to  place  your  investments  for  you 
too.  Don't  you  think  that's  reasonable, 
everything  considered?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Stephen — and 
he  told  it  accurately — "I'm  not  in  the  mar- 
ket at  all  just  now.  I'm  not  buying  a  cent's 
worth  of  anything." 

"Well,  when  you  are,  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  get  the  business?" 

"None  at  all,"  said  Stephen,  and  he 
meant  it. 

The  message  from  Mr.  Hawksford  had 
bolstered  up  his  courage,  so  that  he  faced 
the  world  with  more,  aggressiveness.  He 
was  drawing  plans  for  the  expansion  of  his 
business,  and  already  he  had  cast  a  greedy 
eye  upon  a  trade  encyclopedia  which  would 
easily  amalgamate  with  his  own  publica- 
tion. He  spoke  .up  bravely  to  advertising 
agents  and  in  three  short  days  he  collected 
a  dozen  solemn  promises  for  the  fall.  Each 
promise  was  another  sap  to  his  conscience; 
it  strengthened  his  already  strong  belief 
that  Coolidge  and  Hamlin  would  get  their 
money  back. 

He  saw  Miss  Cartwright  again  at  the 
theater  and  again  on  Saturday  morning. 
They  uncovered  a  mutual  taste  for  music 
and  for  certain  British  authors  and  a  mu- 
tual dislike  of  mayonnaise  and  motion 
pictures.  Stephen  began  to  marvel  at  the 
provincial  prejudice  against  women  of  the 
stage.  Miss  Cartwright  had  qualities  that 
some  of  his  friends  might  do  well  to  emulate. 

He  had  decided  not  to  speak  to  her  of  the 
other  Mr.  Benedict.  Miss  Cartwright  never 
mentioned  him,  and  Stephen,  after  mature 
weighing  of  the  case,  had  judged  that  it 
wasn't  his  duty  to  act  as  an  informer.  He 
was  sorry  for  Miss  Cartwright,  and  he 
thought  that  she  ought  to  know  what  sort 
of  man  she  had  chosen  as  a  fiance,  but  un- 
less she  gave  Stephen  the  cue  to  unfold  his 
budget  he  felt  that  it  was  better  not  to 
meddle.  His  delicacy  was  slightly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  his  own  position 
was  none  too  secure  against  informers. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  went  soberly  to 
church,  where  he  shared  attention  with  the 
clergyman.  He  dined  alone,  in  cumulative 
nervousness,  and  afterward  he  walked  the 
hills  and  suffered  agonies  of  impatience  and 
doubt,  and  even  intermittently  of  dread, 
until  his  watch  told  him  that  he  could  loiter 
at  the  station  without  making  himself  too 
noticeable.  There  was  another  period  of 
suspense,  during  which  he  lighted  double 
his  daily  allowance  of  cigarettes  and  threw 
each  one  away  after  a  hurried  puff  or  two, 
and  at  last  he  heard  a  far-away  whistle,  at 
which  his  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

It  stopped  beating  entirely,  just  for  a 
second,  as  Miss  Cartwright  appeared  be- 
fore him.  She  looked  very  young  and  fresh 
and  demure  in  a  frock  of  canary-colored 
organdie,  with  a  big  white  organdie  sash 
and  a  drooping  white  hat  with  quaint  or- 
gandie flowers  on  it;  and  at  the  first  glance 
lie  knew  that,  she  would  inevitably  brins 
Oakmont  to  her  feet.  She  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  to  his  astonishment  it  was 
almost  as  cold  as  his  own. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  he  de- 
manded. 

She  looked  at  him  from  under  the  ant- 
bush  of  her  big  hat.  "  I'm  scared,"  she  said. 

"Scared !"  he  echoed.  "  Why,  Miss  Cart- 
wright!   What  for?" 


"Well,  you  know  this  is  a  fairly  big 
undertaking."  She  dropped  her  voice: 
"And  you  mustn't  call  me  Miss  Cartwright 
or  you'll  spoil  everything,  Stephen." 

"All  right— Lucy,"  he  faltered.  "Have 
you  got  everything  all  straight?  I  wish 
we'd  rehearsed  it  once  more." 

"It's  too  late  now.  And  don't  forget;  if 
you  can  get  me  just  ten  minutes  alone  with 
her  I  think  I  can  fix  everything.  But  you'll 
have  to  scheme  that  out;  I  can't.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  do  only  what  my  hostess  has 
planned  for  me." 

"I'll  work  it  out  somehow," said  Stephen, 
shivering. 

In  another  moment  he  was  presenting 
her  to  Mrs.  Hamlin;  and  for  a  few  minutes 
after  that  his  perceptive  senses  were  vir- 
tually out  of  commission.  When  he  recov- 
ered, Miss  Cartwright  was  speaking  in  her 
deliciously  throaty  voice. 

"Yes,  Stephen  and  I  have  known  each 
other  for  years  and  years."  She  beamed 
upon  him.  "I  don't  dare  to  say  exactly 
how  many,  because  my  age  has  to  be  kept  a 
state  secret.  But  it's  a  respectable  number 
anyway." 

Stephen  took  spirit  from  his  discovery 
that  both  the  Hamlins  were  deeply  im- 
pressed. "It's  ever  since  I  was  in  college, 
Lucy.  And  I  was  a  freshman  just  ten  years 
ago."  He  held  his  breath,  but  no  bolt  of 
lightning  came  down  to  demolish  him. 

Miss  Cartwright  turned  to  her  hostess. 
"The  very  nicest  thing  I  could  ever  say 
about  Stephen  is  that  he's  always  protected 
my  illusions,  but  if  he's  going  to  toss  dates 
round  like  that — why,  I  think  I'll  have  to 
educate  him  a  little  more.  Don't  you?" 

At  this  juncture  the  earliest  guests  came 
in,  heavily  laden  with  manner,  and  Stephen 
was  again  stampeded.  Miss  Cartwright, 
however,  remained  in  full  control  of  the 
situation.  She  was  slightly  reserved,  as  be- 
fitted a  visiting  celebrity  among  strangers, 
but  she  had  graciousness  and  charm  and 
tact,  so  that  she  captivated  Oakmont  as 
rapidly  as  Oakmont  was  brought  before  her. 

Presently  Stephen's  eagerness  overcame 
him  and  he  whispered  a  question  to  Mrs. 
Hamlin. 

"Like  her!"  she  whispered  back.  "Why, 
she's  a  darling!  Who  wouldn't  like  her? 
But  you've  been  the  stingiest  man  I  ever 
saw,  Stephen  Benedict!  You  could  have 
had  her  out  here  months  ago!" 

The  room  filled  swiftly  and  overflowed 
to  the  veranda  and  the  lawn.  Stephen  be- 
gan to  wonder  why  Coolidge  and  Miss 
Paget  didn't  come.  He  didn't  care  so  much 
about  Coolidge,  of  course,  but  until  Betty 
Paget  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  the 
main  purpose  of  the  whole  proceeding  was 
unfulfilled. 

He  looked  repeatedly  at  Miss  Cart- 
wright, and  at  the  crowd  which  eddied 
about  her,  and  he  was  proud  of  at  least  one 
part  of  his  achievement:  He  was  proud  of 
his  distinction  in  bringing  to  Oakmont  the 
loveliest  and  the  best-known  woman  who 
had  ever  stepped  within  the  borders  of  the 
village.  The  method  by  which  he  had 
brought  her  was  immaterial;  it  was  enough 
that  she  was  there.  The  brilliance  of  her 
triumph  was  reflecting  upon  him;  he  had  a 
constant  group  of  satellites  of  his  own ;  and 
yet  his  gaze  went  roving  every  other  mo- 
ment, first  to  Miss  Cartwright  and  then  to 
the  door,  and  he  wondered  why  Coolidge 
and  Miss  Paget  didn't  come. 

He  marveled  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
rabid  golfers  on  such  an  exquisite  after- 
noon, but  one  of  them  reminded  him  that 
the  golf  course  was  a  permanent  fixture  in 
Oakmont  and  that  Miss  Cartwright  wasn't. 
He  marveled  at  the  presence  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  and  he  marveled  still 
more  when  he  heard  what  the  clergyman 
was  saying:  "  We  really  have  much  in  com- 
mon, Miss  Cartwright,  for,  as  far  as  the 
ceremonies  are  concerned,  religion  always 
tends  to  become  dramatic." 

He  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
Coolidge  and  Miss  Paget  would  come  at  all. 
Suddenly  he  saw  this  reception  from  Miss 
Paget's  viewpoint.  His  eyes  widened,  and 
he  told  himself  that  if  he  were  in  Betty 
Paget's  place  wild  horses  couldn't  drag  him 
to  a  rendezvous  with  the  other  woman.  It 
had  never  before  occurred  to  him  that 
Betty  might  have  this  viewpoint,  and  he 
sickened  at  the  fiasco  he  had  so  success- 
fully engineered.  Still,  even  if  Betty  did 
stay  away,  you  couldn't  exactly  call  it  a 
complete  fiasco,  not  while  people  were  say- 
ing the  things  they  did  to  Stephen. 

At  his  elbow  he  heard  Mrs.  Hamlin's 
voice,  thick  with  pride:  "Miss  Cartwright, 
may  I  present  Miss  Paget— and  Mr.  Cool- 
idge?" 


And  he  heard  Charlie  Coolidge,  who 
wasn't  losing  a  trick  anywhere:  "I  almost 
met  you  last  season  in  Detroit,  Miss  Cart- 
wright. Yes,  the  Chalmers  tea.  Yes,  Mrs. 
Chalmers  is  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine." 

It  gave  Stephen  a  curious  little  flash  of 
pleasure  to  see  how  skillfully  Miss  Paget 
got  Charlie  Coolidge  away  from  that  corner. 

During  the  next  quarter  hour  he  avoided 
Miss  Paget,  but  he  kept  watch  over  her, 
and  he  observed  that  she  was  studying  Miss 
Cartwright  very  hard,  at  long  range.  Het 
changes  of  expression  were  frequent  and 
contradictory;  at  length  she  made  an  im- 
patient little  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and, 
with  Coolidge  in  tow,  disappeared  to  the 
veranda. 

Stephen  knew  that  Miss  Cartwright  had 
taken  Oakmont  by  storm,  and  that  in  cpn- 
sequence  she  had  set  him  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal.  He  had  seen  that  Miss  Paget  her- 
self was  very  deeply  impressed.  He  felt 
that  he  was  now  protected  socially  as  well 
as  financially,  but  happiness  had  somehow 
fled  from  him  and  he  was  conscious  of  the 
burden  of  his  guilt.  Gloomily  he  followed 
Miss  Paget  to  the  veranda. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
"what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

Miss  Paget's  voice  was  very  low:  "I 
think  she's  adorable !  Stephen,  I  wish  you'd 
do  something  for  me.  I  wish  you  could  fix 
it  up  so  I  could  have  just  a  minute  or  two 
to  talk  to  her  before  she  goes.  Can't  you?" 

Stephen  frowned,  indecisive.  "Why,  per- 
haps I  can.  I'll  do  my  best." 

You  see,  we're  going  off  to  the  shore  on 
Tuesday  for  six  weeks;  and  she  said  she'll 
probably  go  on  her  vacation  if  her  play 
closes.  And  I  want  a  chance  to  speak  to 
her.    Just  a  minute,  you  know." 

"I'll  try  to  fix  it  up,"  he  said  soberly. 

He  went  back  to  the  living  room  and 
took  his  place  at  Miss  Cartwright's  side. 
She  seized  an  opportunity  to  jog  his  mem- 
ory: "Hadn't  you  better  stage  the  big 
scene,  Stephen?  It's  getting  pretty  late." 

"There's  plenty  of  time  yet,"  said  Ste- 
phen. "Lots  of  it." 

They  were  the  center  of  a  circle  which 
included  the  best  of  Oakmont  society,  and 
they  dominated  the  circle,  but  Stephen, 
gazing  at  the  guest  of  honor  and  admiring 
her,  no  longer  felt  the  consciousness  of  mas- 
tery over  Oakmont,  or  even  over  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  prey  to  fresh  reac- 
tion at  almost  every  tick  of  the  clock. 
Twice  Miss  Cartwright  signaled  to  him 
with  her  eyes,  but  he  affected  an  utter  want 
of  intelligence  and  made  no  attempt  to 
obey  the  signal. 

It  was  half  past  six  when  he  took  her  to 
the  station,  and  on  the  way  she  said  to  him 
mournfully:  "Well,  we  failed — didn't  we?" 

Stephen  was  marching  like  a  soldier  on 
parade.  "Did  we?"  he  asked,  without 
shifting  his  eyes. 

"I  liked  your  friends,  Stephen." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "they  liked  you." 

"But  after  all  your  trouble  and  worry, 
when  I  couldn't  have  my  little  talk  with 
your  nice  Miss  Paget  " 

"Still,"  he  said  heavily,  "I  don't  know  as 
I'd  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  failure — exactly." 

Her  voice  betrayed  her  disappointment: 
"Couldn't  you  arrange  it?" 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  he  said,  and  his  lips 
made  a  very  straight  line.  "It  was  impossi- 
ble. It  couldn't  be  done." 

"I'm  so  sorry!"  Miss  Cartwright  looked 
very  tired.  "Did  I  accomplish  anything 
at  all?" 

"You  bet  you  did!"  He  helped  her  up 
to  the  platform. 

"I  fixed  it  about  the  wrist  watch,  any- 
way," she  said.  "That  was  when  you  were 
outdoors." 

"Did  you?" 

"Yes;  and  they  believed  it  too.  I  told 
the  story  just  as  we  planned  it.  And  then 
I  said  I  wouldn't  take  it— a  gift  like  that— 
from  anybody,  so  I  sent  it  back  to  you." 

Stephen  stared  at  her.  "Well— that's 
all  right— but  why  did  you  say  that?" 

Miss  Cartwright  glanced  at  the  train, 
which  was  screaming  over  the  flanges  of 
the  lower  curve.  "Because  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  say — good  for  you  and  me  both; 
it  makes  us  look  a  little  better  before  your 
friends;  and  because  I  really  did  send  it 
back  to  the  other  Mr.  Benedict.  I  thought 
we  might  as  well  come  as  close  to  the  truth 
as  we  could,  you  know." 

Stephen  swallowed  hard.  "Lucy— by 
the  way,  it  would  be  sort  of  silly  to  change 
over  to  Miss  Cartwright  now,  wouldn't 
it?— Lucy,  I'm  awfully  glad !  I'm  glad  you 
told  'em  that.  Listen!  Don't  you  want 
me  to  take  you  into  town?  " 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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nrother,  its  your J^iove! 

NO  cigar  having  a  full  Havana  filler  makes 
new  friends  faster,  or  keeps  old  friends 
longer,  than  Robt.  Burns. 

Good  reason  why:  Rare  value  at  the  price.  Robt. 
Burns'  full  Havana  filler  gives  him  fine  flavor. 
Special  curing  gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness. 
His  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

Do  yourself  this  favor:  Try  a  Robt.  Burns 
Invincible  or  Longfellow  today.  Robt.  Burns 
may  be  had  at  good  cigar  stores  everywhere. 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROBT.  BURNS 
Invincible  (actual  size) 
15c  Straight 

Box  of  50  — $7.25 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 


ROBT. 
BURNS 
Longfellow 
(actual  size) 
Foil- 
wrapped 

17c 
3  for  50c 

Box  of  50  — 
$3.00 
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Her  hand  restrained  him.  "You  mustn't, 
Stephen.  Miss  Paget's  going  away  Tues- 
day for  six  weeks.  I  heard  her  say  so.  We 
failed  this  afternoon,  but  you've  got  to  go 
and  make  up  for  it.  You  must  go  and  see 
her  to-night." 

"That's  so.  Yes,  of  course,"  he  said, 
apathetically. 

On  the  car  steps  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
"Promise  me  you'll  see  her  to-night, 
Stephen.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  feeling 
that  I've  made  a  mess  of  things.  If  you  see 
her  now  maybe  it'll  do  some  good.  Won't 
you  do  that,  please?  " 

He  nodded,  without  animation.  "Oh, 
yes — of  course  I  will.  And— and  thank 
you  more  than  I  can  ever  tell  you  for  " 

"Don't  hurt  my  feelings,  Stephen.  Just 
go  and  see  her — and  good  luck!" 

"I  will,"  he  said,  downcast.  "I  will." 

But  he  stood  on  the  station  platform  and 
watched  Miss  Cartwright's  train  until  it  was 
out  of  sight;  and  then  he  listened  to  it  until 
it  was  out  of  hearing;  and  then,  with  the 
lagging  stride  of  a  discouraged  man,  he 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Oak- 
mont  Inn. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  inn  Stephen 
was  carrying  a  headache  so  violent  that  it 
alarmed  him.  He  tried  to  assuage  it  with  a 
tablet,  and  he  tried  the  experiment  of  dark- 
ening his  room  and  lying  down  with  his 
eyes  closed,  but  neither  of  these  practices 
brought  the  slightest  respite.  What  he 
needed  was  a  medicament  for  his  conscience. 

The  world  baffled  him,  and  Miss  Paget 
baffled  him,  and  most  of  all  he  baffled  him- 
self. The  majority  of  men  who  have  am- 
bition and  sentiment  use  up  a  deal  of 
energy  in  imaginary  rehearsals  of  their  own 
life  drama,  but  Stephen  had  assumed  a 
heavy  part  in  a  drama  which  in  no  sense 
could  be  called  imaginary.  He  did,  how- 
ever, insist  that  it  was  involuntary.  He 
could  no  longer  explain  his  own  emotions 
or  account  for  them;  his  very  thoughts 
were  foreign  to  his  preconceived  opinion 
of  himself. 

Take  Betty  Paget:  for  months  he  had 
adored  her;  a  fortnight  ago  he  would  have 
died  for  her;  and  to-day,  in  derogation  of 
his  own  specific  plans  for  the  afternoon, 
and  even  in  the  face  of  her  own  suggestion, 
he  had  prevented  her — deliberately  pre- 
vented her — from  having  a  word  or  two,  in 
seclusion,  with  Miss  Cartwright. 

Was  it  because  Miss  Cartwright  was 
pledged  to  intercede  with  Betty  Paget  in 
Stephen's  behalf?  Was  it  because  Stephen, 
at  the  last  moment,  preferred  to  manage 
his  campaign  alone?  Or  was  it  that  he  had 
simply  ceased  to  be  interested  in  Betty 
Paget's  mercurial  behavior  and  didn't  want 
Miss  Cartwright  to  intercede  for  him  be- 
cause he  didn't  care  whether  he  married 
Betty  Paget  or  not? 

As  he  reviewed  the  past  week,  however, 
he  could  recall  no  definite  failure  of  interest 
in  Miss  Paget.  He  had  been  piqued  and 
depressed,  but  he  had  never  been  conscious 
of  an  actual  lapse  from  his  earlier  affections. 
Indeed  he  thought  that  Betty  was  unusu- 
ally fascinating.  She  had  worn  a  succes- 
sion of  new  and  stunning  gowns  and  she  had 
seemed  genuinely  pleased  by  his  compli- 
ments. 

Now  and  then  she  had  sought  him  out 
and  been  utterly  dear  and  ingenuous  with 
him;  and  then  she  had  taken  it  all  back 
and  danced  away  again.  This  was  what 
had  piqued  him,  until  he  sternly  reflected 
that  it  was  her  natural  disposition.  She 
was  Betty-of-the-minute,  and  if  he  didn't 
like  that  sort  of  conduct— why,  then,  what 
was  there  about  her  that  he  did  like? 

Temporarily  he  dismissed  her  from  his 
mind  and  fell  to  suffering  about  his  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  community.  He 
had  achieved  honor  in  his  own  country, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  accom- 
plishment, but  the  mere  thought  of  it 
nauseated  him.  If  Oakmont  ever  knew 
that  he  had  added  a  social  fraud  to  a  finan- 
cial fraud  Stephen  might  better  set  up  his 
habitation  in  a  desert  than  to  expect  mercy 
from  his  present  neighbors. 

He  had  promised  Miss  Cartwright  that 
he  would  see  Betty  Paget  to-night,  and 
with  a  sort  of  perversive  martyrdom  he 
shut  his  teeth  and  swore  that  he  would 
keep  his  promise.  No  matter  how  he  had 
discounted  his  own  judgment  this  afternoon 
he  would  balance  the  account  to-night. 
More  than  that,  he  feverishly  swore  that  if 
Betty  received  him  as  he  hoped  that  she- 
would  and  prayed  that  she  would,  he  would 
demonstrate  his  faith  in  her.  He  would  do 
it  even  at  the  risk  of  unbounded  humilia- 
tion.  He  would  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet 


and  his  future  in  her  hands,  and  tell  her— 
everything.  He  would  offer  simply  an  ex- 
planation, and  not  an  excuse.  If  she 
wanted  to  share  a  fraction  of  the  blame  she 
could.  If  she  chose  to  scorn  him  she  could 
do  that,  too— but  at  least  he  would  have 
relieved  a  trifle  of  the  grinding  pressure  on 
his  conscience. 

Swaying  before  the  mirror  Stephen  spoke 
aloud  to  his  image  in  the  glass.  "Why,  you 
damned  fool,"  he  said,  half  hysterically. 
"You  couldn't  tell  her!  You're  not  man 
enough !" 

And  after  he  had  toiled,  painfully  up  the 
long  hill  to  Betty's  house  he  found  Charlie 
Coolidge  there  ahead  of  him. 

IX 

ON  SUNDAY  night  Stephen  had  felt  like 
a  criminal,  but  on  Monday  morning  he 
felt  like  a  convict.  Nevertheless,  he  paid 
himself  his  back  salary,  and  he  asked 
Charlie  Coolidge  for  the  name  of  his  tailor. 
He  signed  a  lease  for  the  new  branch  office 
he  had  decided  to  open  in  Chicago,  and  he 
settled  preliminary  matters  with  the  young 
man  who  was  to  take  charge  of  it.  He 
worked  at  the  utmost  tension  all  that  day; 
and  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  did 
it  because  of  his  obligation  to  Hamlin  and 
Coolidge,  but  he  knew  positively  that  he 
did  it  to  fill  his  brain  with  trivial  details,  so 
as  to  shut  out  great  realities.  On  the  train 
Mr.  Anthony  Hamlin  invited  him  to  din- 
ner—and who  sat  at  the  Hamlin  table  was 
an  accredited  member  of  the  hierarchy  of 
Oakmont.  Stephen  declined  the  invitation. 

He  went  again  to  see  Miss  Paget,  and  he 
had  exactly  ten  minutes  with  her  before 
they  were  interrupted. 

"Stephen,"  she  said,  "don't  you  care  at 
all  any  more?  " 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  miserable 
effort.  "Don't  you  know  I  do?" 

"And  I  thought,"  she  said  sadly,  "you 
were  reforming  for  me!" 

"If  I've  done  any  reforming  it  was  for 
you." 

Miss  Paget's  look  was  magisterial.  "And 
then  the  way  you've  hurt  me!  Hurt  my 
pride!  I  wouldn't  have  minded  a  bit  if 
you'd  only  been  frank  and  open  about  your 
actress  friend— and  I  like  her,  Stephen;'  I 
do,  honestly — but  don't  you  see  for  your- 
self how  it  makes  me  feel?  " 

Stephen's  eyes  were  on  the  floor.  "There 
was  a  time,"  he  said,  "when  I  was  hurt 
enough  myself  to  be  willing  to  hurt  you— a 
little.  I'm  not  proud  of  it.  But  that  was 
some  time  ago." 

Her  smile  was  pacific.  "I  don't  want  us 
to  be  trying  to  hurt  each  other,  Stephen. 
I  don't  want  us  to  do  it  even  by  accident. 
I  want  us  to  be  back  on  the  old  basis." 

It  didn't  occur  to  him  that  on  the  old 
basis  he  had  been  kept  in  perpetual  dis- 
tress, and  followed  Betty  round  like  a 
trained  Newfoundland;  nor  did  she  her- 
self perceive  this  interpretation. 

"We  can't  ever  get  back  to  that,  Betty." 

She  sighed  a  little.  "No,  you've  changed 
too  much.  You're  almost  a  different  man. 
But— didn't  I  do  it  for  you?" 

Just  then  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
lively  crew  who  had  come  to  give  Miss 
Paget  a  pleasant  evening.  Stephen  had  no 
other  chance  to  talk  seriously  with  her. 
But  he  went  away  with  an  intuition  which 
isn't  good  for  any  man  to  harbor;  he  was 
absolutely  convinced  that  Betty  Paget 
was  ready  to  surrender,  and  that  she'd 
marry  him  if  he  asked  her  just  once  more. 

On  the  following  day  she  left  for  six 
weeks  at  the  seashore. 

Dating  from  Miss  Paget's  departure, 
Stephen  felt  a  sense  of  relief  which  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  other  of  his 
emotions.  Logical  or  illogical,  however, 
the  sense  of  relief  was  a  very  immediate 
fact;  and  with  a  distinct  increase  of  buoy- 
ancy he  began  to  negotiate  with  the  owners 
of  the  trade  encyclopedia. 

Twice,  at  a  venture,  and  to  soothe  his 
apprehensions,  he  had  his  secretary  call  the 
office  of  the  other  Mr.  Benedict,  but  the 
other  Mr.  Benedict  was  still  in  the  West, 
and  wasn't  expected  to  return,  now,  until 
the  first  of  September.  Gossip  appeared, 
and  contained  never  so  much  as  a  line  in 
elaboration  of  its  story  of  last  week.  Nor 
in  the  following  issue  was  the  name  of 
Benedict  enrolled  among  the  mighty. 
Stephen  drew  a  very  long  breath  and  re- 
joiced that  Mr.  Hawksford  had  at  least 
one  atom  of  a  code  of  ethics. 

He  was  undetermined  as  to  his  course  of 
action  with  regard  to  Miss  Cartwright.  He 
was  sure  that  he  hadn't  thanked  her  suffi- 
ciently, and  he  was  surer  yet  that  he  must 
thank  her  in  person.    He  was  anxious  to 


see  her  again,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had 
a  remarkable  conviction  that  if  he  did  see 
her  something  momentous  was  bound  to 
develop  from  the  meeting,  something  that 
would  still  further  complicate  his  sensibili- 
ties, something  that  might  destroy  the 
mental  equilibrium  which  he  was  struggling 
so  hard  to  recover. 

So  he  went  to  see  her. 

He  went  to  her  apartment,  where  Miss 
Cartwright  greeted  him  as  an  old  friend, 
and  Aunt  Emma  made  tea  for  him  and 
offered  him  four  kinds  of  homemade  cake 
with  it.  He  told  Aunt  Emma  that  she  was 
quite  as  much  of  an  artist  in  her  own  field 
as  Miss  Cartwright  was  in  hers,  and  Aunt 
Emma  blushed  rose  pink,  and  presently 
brought  him  a  flower  for  his  buttonhole. 
Miss  Cartwright,  as  he  observed  with  much 
complacency,  was  almost  as  pleased  as  her 
aunt.  Aunt  Emma,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
fully  as  diplomatic  as  her  niece,  for  when 
tea  was  over  she  claimed  that  she  had 
duties  in  the  kitchenette,  and  she  stayed 
there  for  the  subsequent  half  hour. 

At  Stephen's  first  hint  of  gratitude  Miss 
Cartwright  became  arbitrary. 

"No,"  she  said;  "no,  I  don't  want  you 
to  talk  like  that.  I  owed  it  to  you." 

Stephen  shook  his  head.  "You  owed 
m?  nothing.  And  there  aren't  very  many 
women  in  the  whole  world  who'd  have  done 
what  you  tried  to  do  for  me." 

"I  knew  that's  the  way  it  turned  out," 
she  said,  subdued.  "I  only  tried,  but  I 
didn't  succeed." 

He  stirred  restlessly.  "You'll  make  me 
feel  like  a  terrible  rotter.  I  tell  you  it  was  a 
wonderful  thing  for  you  to  do,  whether  you 
admit  it  or  not." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Miss  Cart- 
wright was  very  serious.  "Could  I — could 
I  know  how  it's  all  coming  out?  " 

He  gestured  his  helplessness.  "You 
know  as  much  as  I  do  about  it  right  now." 
Miss  Cartwright  was  compassionate,  but 
she  also  held  that  Stephen  had  neglected 
his  opportunities.  "You  should  have  man- 
aged for  me  to  speak  to  her.  You  should 
have  managed." 

Stephen  sighed  audibly.  "  It's  too  late  in 
the  day  to  go  into  that.  Well,  your  part  in 
the  comedy's  over  with.  You  were  wonder- 
ful while  it  lasted,  though.  I'll  never  forget 
it  as  long  as  I  live — never!  And  about  all 
there  is  for  me  to  do  now  is  to  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  more,  and  take  a  back  seat 
where  I  came  from." 

She  lifted  her  eyes.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  such  a  funny  statement  as  that?" 

Stephen  found  it  difficult  to  look  at  her. 

"Why,  there's  nothing  so  very  funny 
about  it.  I've  had  a  gay  little  circus  for  a 
while,  stealing  thunder  from  the  other 
Mr.  Benedict,  but  the  line  has  to  be  drawn 
somewhere,  you  know,  and  — — "  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't  intend  to 
make  myself  a  nuisance  to  you,  that's  all. 
I've  done  enough  of  that  already." 

Miss  Cartwright  sat  very  still.  "Stephen, 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about  the  other 
Mr.  Benedict.  That's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  She  was  on  the  stage,  but  she  had 
been  a  woman  long  before  she  became  an 
actress,  and  it  was  the  woman  who  was 
speaking,  unmistakably.  "If  you'd  hap- 
pened to  be — well,  not  such  a  nice  man — 
I'd  still  have  done  what  I  could  to  keep  you 
out  of  a  scrape  that  wasn't  your  fault.  But 
if  you  hadn't  been  just  the  kind  of  man  you 
are,  do  you  think  I'd  have  let  you  come 
back  to  my  dressing  room?  Do  you  think 
I'd  have  let  you  take  me  out  to  supper?  Do 
you  think  I'd  have  risked  going  to  Oak- 
mont, among  perfectly  strange  people,  and 
not  knowing  the  first  thing  about  them? 
Do  you  think  I'd  have  asked  you  here?" 
She  shook  her  head.  "I  haven't  so  many 
Mends— no  one  has — that  another  one 
doesn't  matter.  If  you  want  to  drop  me  as 
though  I  were  a  hot  potato — why,  of  course 
you  can;  but  I  like  you,  and  I  liked  your 
people  in  Oakmont,  and  I  liked  your  Miss 
Paget.  This  is  getting  to  be  frightfully 
personal,  isn't  it?  But  what  I  was  hoping 
was  that  at  last  I'd  found  somebody  who'd 
never  think  of  me  as  in  the  profession  at 
all — somebody  whom  I  could  have  as  a  real 
friend.  There  aren't  many,  Stephen. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  blind;  I  know  hundreds  of 
people,  hundreds  of  them,  who'd  be  proud 
to  walk  down  the  street  with  me,  not  be- 
cause I'm  I,  but  because  my  name's  in  big 
letters  over  a  theater — and  they'd  be  just 
as  proud  to  be  seen  with  anybody  else  who's 
well  known.  But  they  aren't  friends.  Ever 
since  that  first  night  you  came  back,  you've 
been  just  about  the  nicest  to  me  of  any 
man  I  ever  met.  I've  told  Aunt  Emma 
about  you.  I  told  her  I  never  before  in  all 


my  life  had  been  treated  just  the  way  I 
want  to  be  treated— like  a  person;  not  like 
a  personage.  I'd— oh,  it  can't  hurt  anything 
now!— I'd  counted  on  having  this  all 
straightened  up  with  Miss  Paget,  and  then 

perhaps  both  of  you  "   She  stopped 

and  met  his  eyes.  "Stephen,"  she  said,  a 
semitone  lower,  "is  it  because  you're  afraid 
of  what  Miss  Paget  might  think  about  me? 
Or  about  you?  If  it  is— why,  then  I  will  say 
good-by  now." 

Stephen  stood  up  and  walked  over  to  the 
window. 

"No,"  he  said,  over  his  shoulder,  "that's 
not  it.  But  I  met  you  in  a  very  peculiar 
way.  I  knew  you  were  sorry  for  me.  I 
knew  that.  And,  Lord !  how  I  hate  to  have 
anybody  sorry  f or  me ! "  He  swung  about . 
"I'd  give  almost  anything  I  can  think  of  if 
you  were  off  the  stage.  But  then  none  of 
this  could  have  happened." 

Miss  Cartwright  looked  up  at  him 
"Why  do  you  wish  I  were  off  the  stage?" 

His  emotions  began  to  run  away  with 
him.  "Because  then  I  could  be  surer  of  be- 
lieving you!"  He  came  across  to  her. 
"You've  misunderstood  me,  Lucy.  You've 
overestimated  me.  If  you  like  the  way 
I've  treated  you  I'm  glad  of  that,  but 
everything  you  say,  everything  you  do. 
makes  me  think,  in  spite  of  myself,  'She's 
an  actress !  She's  an  actress !  I  wonder  if 
she's  acting  now.'  And  then  when  I  knew 
you  were  sorry  for  me — don't  you  see  why 
I  thought  I'd  better  drop  out?  I  wanted  to 

have  you  for  a  friend,  too,  but  I  thought  

Why,  Lucy!" 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he 
understood  that  he  had  caused  them. 
"That  does  hurt  !^  That's  why  sometimes  I 
loathe  the  stage  so  that  it  doesn't  seem  as 
if  I  could  go  on  for  another  single  perform- 
ance. I'm  not  a  human  being;  Via  an 
actress !  I  can't  have  the  feelings  other  peo- 
ple have — they  think  I'm  acting.   I  can't 

be          Oh,  Stephen,  I  did  think  you  were 

different!" 

He  gazed  down  at  her  and  was  very 
mortified  and  uncomfortable.  Presently,  to 
break  the  tension,  he  walked  over  to  the 
window;  turned,  and  walked  back  again; 
and  put  his  hands  behind  him. 

"What  I  am,"  he  said  slowly,  "is  a 
damned  fool !  I — I  can't  very  well  apolo- 
gize for  being  that,  but  I  do  apologize  for 
what  I  said.  It  was  unnecessary." 

"But  if  you  think  it,  just  the  same  1 

"I  did  think  it;  I  don't  now.  Honestly  I 
couldn't  have  stood  it  to  see  you  again  and 
not  know  what  was  in  your  mind;  I  was 
afraid  you  were  pretending  you  wanted  to 
keep  on,  because  you  were  sorry,  and  you 
wanted  to  help  me;  but  if  it's  just  a  plain 
matter  of  two  people  being  more  or  less 

congenial  "    He  paused,  and  smiled 

queerly.  "Lucy,  isn't  there  anything  about 
me  you'd  like  to  change  if  you  could?  Do 
I  act  too  methodical,  or  literal,  or  puritan- 
ical, or  stingy,  or  anything?  Don't  you 
think  I'm  funny  to  look  at  or  listen  to? 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  like  me 
better  if  I  were  somebody  else?" 

"That's  nonsense,  Stephen." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  sighed  again.  "I 
know  it's  nonsense,  but  I  thought  I'd  better 
ask."  He  put  his  hand  on  hers.  "I'm  going 
to  do  what  I  should  have  done  in  the  first 
place.  Will  you  please  let  me  see  you  once 
in  a  while — you  and  Aunt  Emma — and  be 
one  of  your  least  deserving  friends,  Lucy?" 

She  hesitated.  "But— Miss  Paget?" 

His  hand  twitched  a  little.  "The  better 
I  know  you,"  he  said,  "the  more  she'll— 
appreciate  it." 

x 

IT  WAS  exactly  two  weeks  after  this  in- 
terview that  the  matter  of  the  trade 
encyclopedia  was  settled  by  a  consolida- 
tion of  interests.  The  owners  of  the  ency- 
clopedia had  originally  offered  either  to 
buy  or  to  sell,  and  they  would  sell  at  a  con 
siderably  lower  price  than  they  could  buy. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  wasn't  so 
much  the  greater  intrinsic  value  of  Stephen's 
enterprise;  it  was  the  impressive  bulk  of 
his  credit.  As  the  proposition  was  finally 
worked  out,  Stephen  became  the  president 
of  a  new  corporation  owning  both  the  ex- 
port magazine  and  the  export  encyclopedia; 
he  held  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  capital 
stock;  and  he  received  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  real  money. 

To  do  him  justice,  his  initial  impulse 
was  to  go  direct  to  Charlie  Coolidge  and  to 
iron  out  that  gross  mistake  which  had  paved 
the  way  to  fortune.  But  again,  he  had  to 
consider  the  equity  of  his  new  associates. 
They  had  paid  him  money  as  a  differential, 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Continuous  Turbine  Operation 

Safeguarded  by  Gargoyle  D.  T.E.  Oils 


THE  progress  of  mechanics 
may  be  summed  up  in  six 
words:  Less  bulk,  more 
motion,  more  work.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  trend  is  towards  smaller 
machines  operating  at  higher  speeds 
and  producing  greater  output. 
The  turbine  is  a  striking  example. 
Commercial  turbines  first  ap- 
peared as  an  industrial  factor  about 
1902.  They  presented  three  new 
lubricating  problems: 
Y  Higher  speeds  of  1800  to  3600 
r.  p.  m.  as  compared  with  100 
to  360  r.  p.  m. 

2  More  rapid  oil  circulation  with 
consequent  harder  oil  service. 
"2    The  formation  of  a  sludge  by 
the  mixture  of  the  oil  with 
water  and  other  impurities. 

The  problem  of  producing  an  oil 
capable  of  meeting  the  speed  re- 
quirements and  rapid  oil  circula- 
tion of  turbines  was  great. 

But  greater  still  was  the  problem 
presented  by  sludge,  which  neces- 
sitated an  oil  that  would  separate 
readily  from  impurities. 


TODAY  many  industrial 
plants  employ  the  turbine  as 
their  main  power  unit.  It  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "the  family 
pet."  Why?  Because theinitial cost 
of  the  turbine  runs  high.  Also,  the 
turbine  is  an  enormous  worker.  It 
is  intended  to  run  continually,  at 
remarkable  speed. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  tur- 
bines are  lubricated  with  Gargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oils.  The  reason  is  that 
in  repeated  tests  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E. 
Oils  have  shown  very  definite  and 
decided  superiority  over  other  tur- 
bine oils.  The  operator  enjoys 
freedom  from  shutdown  trouble. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  separate 
readily  from  impurities  and  resist 
to  the  highest  degree  the  forma- 
tion of  sludge.  The  strainers,  oil 
pump  and  piping  will  not  clog  up, 

Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


and  therefore  full  oil  volume  is 
furnished  at  all  times  at  moderate 
oil  temperatures. 

The  requirements  of  fresh  oil 
(makeup  oil)  are  very  small. 

Based  on  their  experience,  prac- 
tically all  turbine  manufacturers 
to-day  endorse  the  use  of  Gargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oils. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are 
manufactured  from  the  highest 
grade  crudes  especially  treated  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
turbine  lubrication.  Results  more 
than  justify  the  use  of  the  best  pro- 
curable oil  in  the  steam  turbine. 
Unsuitable  oils  at  any  price  are 
always  the  most  expensive  in  the 
long  run. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are 
manufactured  in  various  consist- 
encies to  meet  different  lubricating 
requirements.  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E. 
Oil,  Light  is  recommended  for  all 
direct  connected  turbines  employ- 
ing oil  circulating  systems. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  the  Book  on 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  and  our  paper  "The 
Horizontal  Steam  Turbine." 
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THE  following  oils  are 
prescribed  by  our  Board  of 
Engineers  for  the  correct  lubri- 
cation of  all  types  of  bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation  and 
splash  systems  of  Turbines,  Diesel, 
Gas  and  Reciprocating  Steam  En- 
gines. These  oils  separate  readily 
from  moisture  and  other  impurities 
which  accumulate  in  these  systems. 
Recommended  for  both  cylinders  and 
bearings  of  Diesel  and  Gas  Engines: 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufactured  for 
the  lubrication  of  machinery  bearings 
in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  . 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrication 
of  bearings  of  light  high  speed  engines, 
machines  and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrication 
of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Bleached 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  C 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  E 


C  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
kith-trade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world.  % 
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<Tfie  Glnarm  of aDishnctwe  ^Roof 

THE  greatest  beauty  of  a  house  lies  in  its  graceful, 
sweeping  roof  lines.  Covered  with  Everlastic  Shingles 
in  the  natural  soft  red  or  green  of  crushed  slate,  the  roof 
adds  even  more  attractiveness  to  the  house. 

To  those  who  are  building  or  re-roofing  residences  or 
bungalows,  or  other  steep-roofed  buildings  where  a  dis- 
tinctive roof  is  desired,  Everlastic  Roofings  represent  the 
truest  sort  of  economy.  They  weather  all  storms,  form  a 
substantial  fire-resisting  roof,  are  easy  to  lay,  extremely 
durable  and  surprisingly  moderate  in  cost 

Select  your  Everlastic  Roofing  from  the  styles  de- 
scribed below.   Be  sure  it's  Everlastic  before  you  buy. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(Kour  Shingles  in  One) — Tough,  elastic  and  durable.  Made  of  high-grade  water- 
proofing materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy  of  the 
finest  buildings.  Weather-  and  fire-resisting  to  a  high  degree.    Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in 
individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12%  inches.  A  finished  roof  of  Everlastic  Single 
Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof,  and  costs  less  per 
year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.    Requires  no  painting.    Nails  and  cement  included. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and 
very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  cement 
included  in  each  roll. 

Company 

New  York  Chicago        Philadelphia  Botiton  St.  Louis       Cleveland  Cincinnati 

PiUshurgh  Detroit         New  Orleans  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 
Nashville    Syracuse       Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta         Duhith         Salt  Lake  City 

Bangor       WustiinKton  Johnstown     Lebanon        Youngstown  Milwaukee  Toledo 
<  olumbua   Richmond     Latrohe  Bethlehem     Elizabeth       Buffalo  Baltimore 

Omaha       Houston       Denver  Jacksonville 


Illustrated  booklets,  describing 
the  four  styles  of  Everlastic, 
sent  free  on  request. 


IHI'.  liAKKI'.TT  COMPANY,  Limitkij:  Montreal 
St.  John,  N.  B.         Halifax,  N.  S. 


Toronto     Winnipeg  Vancouver 
Sydney,  N.  S. 
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(Continued  from  Page  34) 

because  of  his  credit  with  Coolidge  and 
Hamlin:  and  anything  he  did  to  disturb 
the  credit  situation  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  his  good  faith  in  accepting  the  differ- 
lential.    He  was  also  sustained  by  the 
I  knowledge  that  the  encyclopedia  was  pub- 
llished  annually,  in  October,  and  that  the 
■  net  profits  would  be  ample  to  take  up  the 
}  Coolidge  notes  and  to  reduce  the  Hamlin 
»  obligation  to  a  mere  whisper,  and  thereby 
■to  justify  the  whole  transaction. 

He  did,  however,  open  a  personal  ac- 
Icount  in  Coolidge's  bank.   He  thought  it 
Iwas  only  fair  to  Charlie  Coolidge.  With 
|the  deposit  of  this  money  he  shifted  a  large 
ipart  of  his  conscience  to  the  right  side  of 
•the  ledger;  not  that  he  condoned  his  earlier 
Jsubterfuges,  but  that  Coolidge  and  Hamlin 
were  now  doubly  guaranteed  against  loss. 
:The  danger  of  financial  trouble  was  abso- 
lutely eliminated;  only  the  moral  risk  re- 
fmained.    And  Gossip  had  put  two  more 
•  issues  on  the  news  stands;  the  other  Mr. 
I  Benedict  stayed  incommunicado  in  the 
West;  there  was  apparently  nothing  but 
Stephen's  own  decalogue  to  worry  him — 
that  is,  unless  he  chose  to  worry  about 
Betty  Paget. 

He  knew  that  Coolidge  was  writing  to 
her,  because  Coolidge  mentioned  it,  casu- 
ally enough,  on  the  train.  Stephen  was  in 
doubt  whether  he  himself  should  write, 
too;  and  while  he  vacillated  he  wondered 
what  on  earth  he  could  say  to  her  if  he  did 
write.  He  didn't  care  to  confess  his  sins  to 
her  by  mail,  and  even  if  he  did,  the  confes- 
sion, if  it  were  full  and  complete,  would 
have  had  to  go  to  her  by  parcel  post.  He 
speculated  whether  the  moment  for  confes- 
sion hadn't  gone  by  anyway.  And  Betty 
had  left  Oakmont  under  circumstances 
which  made  the  correspondence  peculiarly 
difficult. 

While  he  was  vacillating  he  got  a  picture 
post  card  from  her.  It  was  a  humorous 
card,  which  portrayed  a  lady  standing  at 
bay  on  a  chair,  with  a  very  small  mouse 
at  the  foot  of  it,  and  it  had  as  a  legend: 
My!  I  Certainly  Do  Wish  You  Were  Here! 

Stephen  regarded  this  work  of  art  with 
profound  interest,  and  visualized  Miss 
Paget  in  the  art  of  buying  it,  and  directing 
1  it,  and  mailing  it.  He  could  see,  very 
clearly,  her  capricious,  tantalizing  smile. 
And  after  some  little  deliberation  Stephen 
went  down  to  the  drug  store  and  bought  a 
picture  post  card  with  a  photograph  of  the 
Oakmont  Episcopal  Church  on  it,  and  sent 
it  to  her  with  the  annotation:  "What  for? 
To  bait  the  trap  with?  "  He  prided  himself 
that  this  was  pretty  subtle,  but  Betty  was 
a  clever  girl  and  he  was  fairly  confident 
that  she  would  get  it. 

With  Miss  Cartwright  during  these  days 
he  wasn't  bothered  about  subtlety.  Often 
he  had  to  stay  in  town  until  half  past  nine 
or  ten,  juggling  the  details  of  his  consolida- 
tion, and  on  these  nights  he  used  to  tele- 
phone to  Aunt  Emma — seldom  to  Miss 
Cartwright— and  ask  if  he  might  assist  in 
solving  the  servant  problem.    Once  or 
'  twice  a  week  Miss  Cartwright,  arriving 
(  at  the  apartment,  would  find  Stephen  busy 
i  in  the  kitchenette  or  talking  quietly  to 
Aunt  Emma;  indeed,  she  was  eventually 
forced  to  reprove  him  and  to  tell  him  that 
i  he  had  volunteered  as  a  friend  and  not  as 
a  permanent  incumbent. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded 
I  quizzically.  "Have  I  worn  the  'Welcome' 
off  the  doormat?" 

Miss  Cartwright  denied  it.  "But  if  there 
was  ever  the  least  misunderstanding  about 
it,  Stephen;   and  you're  coming  here  so 

much  " 

Stephen  assumed  an  air  of  haughtiness. 
'Where  else  would  you  prefer  to  talk 
about  business,  madam?  Out  on  the  curb?  " 

"Business?"  she  echoed.  "That's  the 
::rst  I'd  heard  of  it!" 

"Confirming  our  previous  conversa- 
tion— what  sort  of  a  house  did  you  have?" 

Miss  Cartwright  was  pessimistic.  "Not 
good.  They're  about  ready  to  put  up  the 
notice." 

"  Do  you  still  think  the  play  has  the  stuff 
in  it?" 

"I  know  it  has." 

Stephen  coughed  delicately.  "Lucy, 
would  you  mind  telling  me  what  they 
offered  to  sell  you  a  half  interest  for?" 

"Why.no.  Itwastwen ty-fi ve th ousan d . " 

"Couldn't  you  raise  it?" 

"Why,  it  was  offered  to  me,  but  " 

In  her  voice  Stephen  caught  the  note 
'  that  was  always  present  when  she  spoke  of 
;  the  other  Mr.  Benedict. 

"Was  it— did  he  want  to  do  that  for 
I  ymi?" 
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She  nodded. 

"And  you  wouldn't  let  him,  Lucy?" 

"I  wouldn't  dream  of  it!"  This  time  her 
tone  was  indignant. 

Stephen  exhaled  slowly.  "I've  been 
thinking  it  over  for  several  days,  Lucy. 
I've  seen  the  play  and  I've  heard  people 
talk,  and  I  believe  you're  right.  It's  got 
great  stuff  in  it.  Well,  I've  substituted  in  a 
lot  of  different  ways  for  the  other  Mr. 
Benedict  " 

"Stephen!" 

He  bent  forward.  "Would  you  let  me 
try  it  once  more?" 

She  was  troubled,  and  made  no  effort  to 
deceive  him. 

"Just  what  are  you  suggesting,  Stephen? 
I  don't  understand  you." 

He  was  very  serious.  "I'm  suggesting," 
he  said,  "that  I  put  up  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  buy  the  half  interest.  And 
then  I'm  suggesting  that  you  take  the 
piece  and  remodel  it  to  suit  yourself.  That 
would  be  part  of  the  bargain.  You  said  it 
was,  didn't  you?  Well,  I  want  to  have  a 
try  at  it.  No,  I'm  not  crazy.  I've  thought 
it  all  over,  and  I  want  to  do  it.  What  you'd 
get  out  of  it  would  be  satisfaction— if  you 
got  any;  and  what  I'd  get  out  of  it  would 
be  profit — if  I  got  any.  Don't  you  see  it's 
worth  trying?" 

Miss  Cartwright  twisted  her  fingers. 
"But,  Stephen,  we've  got  to  be  sensible. 
Can  you  afford  it?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said  frankly.  "That's  why 
it's  so  fascinating.  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you 
a  secret.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I 
never  in  all  my  life  took  what  I  knew  at  the 
time  was  a  financial  chance.  Now  I  want 
to.  I'm  going  to.  I've  got  some  money 
that  came  to  me  when  I  didn't  expect  it; 
when  I  really  hadn't  earned  it.  I  haven't 
the  least  notion  what  to  do  with  it.  It's 
burning  a  hole  in  my  pocket.  And,  in  a 
sense,  I  never  could  have  got  it  at  all  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  so  I'm  only  too  glad 
to  use  it  this  way  if  you'll  let  me.  And  I've 
seen  you  in  that  play,  and  we've  talked  it 
over  a  lot,  and  I  know  you've  got  the  right 
idea  about  it.  I  believe  there's  money  in 
it.  I  believe  you'd  be  happy  in  it.  I  don't 
have  to  be  a  practical  theatrical  man  to 
know  that;  it's  common  sense.  What  busi- 
ness are  you  doing  now?" 

"About  twelve  thousand  a  week,  I 
should  think,"  she  said,  abstracted. 

"Is  there  any  profit  in  that?" 

"Only  a  very,  very  little." 

Stephen  opened  his  hands.  "Well,  sup- 
pose you  did  it  over.  Couldn't  you  im- 
prove it  enough  to  draw,  say,  fourteen 
thousand  a  week?  That  isn't  a  big  differ- 
ence. Don't  you  think  you  could  do  that 
much?  And  that  would  mean  that  in 
twenty-five  weeks  I'd  have  my  money 
back." 

"And  besides  that,"  she  said,  "the  stock 
rights  would  be  worth  something  then,  and 
so  would  the  picture  rights."  She  smiled 
faintly  and  shook  her  head.  "You're  a  per- 
fect dear  to  think  of  it,  but  it's  too  wild, 
Stephen.  It's  too  wild.  I  couldn't  let  you 
do  it." 

"Too  wild  for  what?"  he  demanded 
belligerently. 

"Too  wild  for  you." 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  said  Stephen  with 
supreme  confidence.  "It's  just  wild  enough. 
And  besides,  I've  talked  it  all  over  with 
Aunt  Emma,  and  she  says  it's  all  right,  and 
I  can  go  ahead." 

Miss  Cartwright  sat  straighter.  "Aunt 
Emma  says  so?" 

"Ask  her,"  said  Stephen. 

Aunt  Emma,  summoned  from  the  kitch- 
enette, heard  the  question  and  provided  a 
ready  answer. 

"Why,"  she  said  in  her  motherly  way, 
"I  told  Stephen  that  if  he  was  silly  enough 
to  want  to  put  his  good  money  into  a  play 
like  that,  he'd  probably  be  just  silly 
enough  to  do  some  other  rash  thing  with 
it  if  you  didn't  let  him — and  so  I  said,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  thought  you'd  be 
silly  if  you  didn't  let  him." 

The  three  of  them  argued  about  it  until 
very  late,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
Stephen  acquired  a  few  days  later  a  half 
interest  in  the  play,  which  had  run  four 
weeks,  for  twenty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  They  brought  in  a  good 
"doctor"  and  engaged  a  new  director; 
they  had  two  acts  entirely  rewritten  and 
the  third  cut  to  fit;  and  in  ten  days'  time 
the  original  producers,  who  had  been  asleep 
on  watch,  offered  to  buy  back  Stephen's 
interest  at  a  premium. 

Stephen  laughed  and  respectfully  de- 
clined. And  in  the  seventh  week  Miss  Cart- 
wright played  to  seventeen  thousand  dollars, 
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and  Stephen  began  to  replenish  his  personal 
account  in  Charlie  Coolidge's  bank. 

XI 

THERE  were  many  days  when  Stephen, 
contemplating  his  ventures  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  entered  into  them, 
felt  that  he  stood  at  the  crater  of  a  volcano 
that  was  just  preparing  to  erupt.  From 
accidental  complications  he  had  gone  on 
willfully  to  a  height  that  offered  no  easy 
graded  descent,  but  only  a  jumping-off 
place.  And  as  the  calendar  continued  its 
steady  march  toward  infinity,  and  the  day 
of  Miss  Paget's  return  to  Oakmont  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  Stephen  was  aware  that 
sooner  or  later  he  must  take  the  jump.  On 
the  precise  day  of  her  return,  however, 
Coolidge  came  up  behind  him  and  tried  to 
push  him  off. 

Now  the  late  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  was 
wont  to  demonstrate,  repeatedly,  that  it  is 
the  simplest  sort  of  evidence  that  is  often- 
est  overlooked.  Charlie  Coolidge,  who  at 
any  moment  in  the  past  eight  weeks  could 
have  begun  the  most  superficial  sort  of 
investigation  and  punctured  Stephen's 
bubble  with  ridiculous  ease,  had  simply 
never  thought  of  doubting  the  evidence 
already  in  his  possession.  But  a  new  ste- 
nographer in  his  office  came  in  to  ask  for 
enlightenment  concerning  a  letter  he  had 
dictated:  a  personal  letter  recommending 
a  high-class  public-utility  bond. 

"Which  Mr.  Stephen  Benedict?"  she 
inquired. 

Coolidge  glanced  up.  "  Is  there  more  than 
one?  Why,  Mr.  Stephen  Benedict  in  the 
City  Building.  But  I  want  this  to  go  to 
his  house,  so  he'll  have  time  to  read  it." 

"That's  the  River  Apartments?" 

Coolidge  shook  his  head.  "No— it's 
Oakmont." 

The  stenographer  was  anxious  to  please, 
but  she  was  puzzled.  "But  the  Mr. 
Stephen  Benedict  who's  in  the  City  Build- 
ing lives  in  the  River  Apartments,  Mr. 
Coolidge.  I  looked  it  up." 

"Nonsense!  He  lives  two  blocks  from 
me  in  Oakmont." 

The  stenographer  yielded  hard.  "All 
right,  but  the  directory  says  " 

"You  bring  it  to  me,"  said  Coolidge 
with  paternal  indulgence,  "and  if  you  can 
prove  it  I'll  buy  some  spectacles.  If  you 
can't  you'd  better  go  and  see  an  oculist 
yourself." 

When  he  had  finished  apologizing  Cool- 
idge sat  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to 
think.  Once  or  twice  he  shook  his  head 
contemptuously,  but  in  the  end  his  curi- 
osity got  the  better  of  him;  and  he  sent  to 
the  files  for  Stephen's  docket.  Then  with  a 
profound  sense  of  injustice  to  Stephen  he 
put  in  a  call  for  the  broker  whose  statement 
was  still  in  the  files.  While  he  waited  he 
told  himself  that  this  was  mighty  distaste- 
ful business,  but  that  a  banker  mustn't 
allow  himself  to  entertain  the  first  sus- 
picion against  a  client.  Especially  a  client 
who  was  also  a  friend — and  rival. 

Yes,  the  broker  knew  Mr.  Stephen  Bene- 
dict very  well.  Hadn't  seen  him  for  a 
month;  he  was  out  of  town.  .  .  .  Why, 
he  was  a  short  stocky  young  man  with 
a  black  mustache.  Talked  like  a  Brit- 
isher. .  .  .  Did  they  know  any  other  Mr. 
Stephen  Benedict?  Yes,  they  had  heard 
of  one;  the  post  office  frequently  confused 
them. 

Coolidge's  eyes  were  hard  and  his  mo- 
tions were  brisk.  He  called  the  River 
Apartments;  Mr.  Stephen  Benedict,  as  de- 
scribed, was  a  tenant  there,  but  he'd  been 
out  of  town  for  a  month.  .  .  ,  Yes,  his 
mail  was  all  mixed  up  with  another  man's; 
the  other  man  had  an  office  in  the  City 
Building. 

Coolidge  put  on  his  hat  and  went  over  to 
the  bank  where  Stephen  had  formerly  kept 
his  personal  account.  Then  he  discovered 
easily  enough  from  a  receiving  teller  in  his 
own  bank  what  had  been  the  source  of 
Stephen's  thirty-thousand-dollar  deposit. 

He  tried  to  reach  Stephen  by  telephone, 
but  Stephen  had  gone  for  the  day.  Cool- 
idge was  tempted  to  get  in  touch  next 
with  Mr.  Anthony  Hamlin,  but  as  he  real- 
ized his  own  position  in  the  matter  he  hesi- 
tated. He  was  impelled  to  report  at  once 
to  his  superiors,  but  his  cheeks  reddened  at 
the  thought  of  what  would  certainly  be 
said  to  him.  He  had  authorized  the  loan 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  if  Stephen 
had  hoodwinked  him  Coolidge  knew  the 
answer.  It  would  be  his  formal  resig- 
nation. Perhaps  it  was  better,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  talk  to  Stephen  first. 

The  instant  that  he  reached  Oakmont  he 
took  a  taxicab  to  the  inn,  but  Stephen  had 
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just  gone  to  dine  with  the  Hamlins.  Cool- 
idge telephoned  him. 

"I've  got  to  see  you  to-night  without 
fail,  Stephen.  It's  important  business." 

"Well— going  up  to  the  club  after 
dinner?" 

"I  expect  to." 

"All  right,"  said  Stephen  cheerfully, 
"I'll  see  you  there." 

"Please  be  very  sure  you  do,"  said  Cool- 
idge, and  rang  off  abruptly. 

By  this  time  he  was  so  thoroughly  upset 
that  he  had  lost  his  appetite;  and  when  he 
went  home  to  dress  he  tied  the  poorest  bat- 
wing  of  the  decade.  By  a  quarter  past 
eight  he  was  pacing  the  veranda  of  the 
clubhouse  and  quivering  with  impatience; 
the  sight  of  Stephen  emerging  from  the 
Hamlin  limousine  inflamed  him. 

"Stephen— I've  got  to  have  ten  min- 
utes with  you  right  away!" 

Mrs.  Hamlin,  the  dictator,  looked  at 
Coolidge  with  mild  dismay.  "Why,  Char- 
lie !  Don't  you  know  the  Pagets  just  got  in, 
and  they're  coming  up  directly?  I  don't 
think  Betty  would  be  awfully  happy  if  you 
didn't  meet  her — do  you?  " 

"We'll  be  back,"  said  Coolidge,  more 
shortly  than  the  men  of  Oakmont  generally 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Hamlin.  He  left  her  staring, 
and  he  drew  Stephen  down  to  the  lawn. 

"Well,"  said  Stephen,  amused,  "what's 
all  the  hurry  about,  old  man?" 

Coolidge  cleared  his  throat.  "Stephen, 
this  afternoon  I  ran  across  some  things  that 
didn't  look  just  right,  and  I  traced  them 
down.  This  is  no  time  or  place  for  quib- 
bling—I'm sorry  I  couldn't  get  hold  of  you 
sooner.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  how 
much  you  know  about  another  man  named 
Stephen  Benedict." 

Stephen  lost  his  smile.  "I  know  a  very 
great  deal  about  him.  What  of  it?  " 

Coolidge's  jaw  came  forward.  "What  of 
it?  "  His  voice  rose  a  semitone.  "Stephen, 
you  know  mighty  damned  well  what  of  it! 
You  know  where  this  puts  me  with  my 
bank,  and  where  it  might  put  you.  And 
you  know  what  you've  got  out  of  it  too!" 
His  accusing  finger  was  pointed  straight  at 
Stephen.  "And  before  Betty  gets  here  to- 
night, you  and  I  are  going  to  settle  this 
between  us.  You  fooled  me  all  right — I'll 
admit  it — but  that  sort  of  fooling  isn't  a 
joke  on  the  statute  books.  That'll  take 
care  of  itself.  I  notice  you  haven't  denied 
it,  but  " 

"Denied  what?"  Stephen  was  provok- 
ingly  cool,  but  his  heart  was  thumping. 

"  Denied  what  you  did !  Denied  you  de- 
liberately brought  us  a  false  statement — 
that  is,  somebody  else's  statement — to  help 
you  get  credit." 

"Why,  if  I  didn't  deny  that  before,  then 
I  do  now,"  said  Stephen.  "I  deliberately 
did  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Coolidge  shook  himself.  "I  won't  call 
you  a  liar,  but  " 

Stephen  gave  a  start. 

"You'd  better  not,  Charlie!"  His  tone 
became  freezing.  "What  is  it — do  you 
want  your  confounded  note  paid?  I  can 
pay  it  to-morrow." 

"I  know  you  can,  but  that  doesn't  sig- 
nify!" Coolidge  was  breathing  rapidly. 
"You  put  one  over  on  us,  Stephen.  You 
put  it  over  good  and  plenty.  I  tell  you, 
I've  .traced  it  back.  And  look  what  it's 
got  you  in  Oakmont!  Look  where  it  got 
you  with — with  Betty  Paget,  for  instance. 
And  Betty's  coming  home  to-night!  I've 
played  fair;  I've  played  fair  all  along.  I 
thought  you  were  man  enough  to  do  the 
same.  And  then  you  try  to  get  the  inside 
track."  He  had  to  stop  and  swallow  in  his 
excitement.  "I've  had  enough  of  it,  and 
I'm  through !  You  can  make  up  your  mind 
to  this  much:  Either  you're  going  to  tell 
her  or  I  am!  And  we'll  go  through  with 
the  rest  of  it  to-morrow  morning.  But  to- 
night you're  going  to  come  out  with  the 
truth  or  I'm  going  to  come  out  with  it  for 
you!" 

Stephen  shook  his  head  very  slowly. 
"No — no,  we're  not." 

Coolidge  gasped  his  amazement.  "  What 
makes  you  think  I'm  not?" 

Stephen  put  out  his  hand.  "Why,  be- 
cause you  don't  need  to." 

At  the  echo  of  a  gay  little  laugh  behind 
them  both  men  turned  sharply. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  welcome  the  weary 
traveler?  "  She  paused.  "  Why,  what's  the 
matter?" 

"We're  talking,"  said  Coolidge,  and  in 
his  agitation  he  forgot  even  to  offer  her 
a  greeting. 

Perplexedly  she  came  the  last  few  steps. 
"But  your  voices  are  so  funny,  and  every- 
thing." 
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"Are  they?"  Coolidge  struggled  to  con- 
trol himself,  and  Miss  Paget  watched  him 
a  moment  and  then  turned  imperatively  to 
Stephen.-  She  assumed,  perhaps  excusably, 
that  she  herself  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
sension. 

"You  two  mustn't  quarrel.  I  won't 
have  it!  And  the  first  minute  I'm  here 
too." 

"There's  no  quarrel,"  said  Stephen 
soberly.  "Charlie's  been  taking  too  much 
for  granted.  Let  me  just  finish  what  I  was 
saying,  Betty.  You'll  excuse  me  a  second? 
Charlie,  I  said  you  didn't  need  to.  And  the 
reason  is  just  this:  It  was  an  accident,  and 
it  was  absolutely  unintentional.  By  the 
time  I  found  it  out  it  had  gone  too  far  to 
stop.  You'd  gone  off  to  play  golf  and  I 
couldn't  reach  you.  Don't  you  remember 
what  else  happened  that  same  day?  Don't 
you  remember  that  you  went  spilling  the 
story  all  over  the  place  before  I  could  pos- 
sibly stop  you?  But  even  if  there  was  a 
mistake,  you  people  were  protected;  you 
were  protected  every  minute.  If  you  don't 
believe  me  I'll  try  to  prove  it  to  you — some 
other  time.  But  if  I  were  in  your  place,  Char- 
lie, I  think  I'd  forget  it;  in  fact,  I'm  quite 
sure  I  would.  It's  the  best  thing  for  every- 
body concerned.  You  can  suit  yourself 
though.  That's  all,  Betty." 

Miss  Paget,  who  had  listened,  uncompre- 
hending, again  became  vivacious.  "How's 
your  actress  friend,  Stephen?" 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "We're  sort  of 
partners  now.  I  bought  a  half  interest  in 
her  show." 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence.  At  length 
Miss  Paget  slipped  her  arm  through  Cool- 
idge's. 

"Well,"  she  said,  with  a  dry  little  laugh, 
"Charlie  and  I  are  sort  of  partners,  too — 
only  different."  She  clung  desperately  to 
Coolidge.  "You're — you're  one  of  our  best 
f-friends,  Stephen — so  I  want  you  to  be  the 
very  f-first  to  know  we — we're  engaged ! " 

The  expression  on  Coolidge's  face  was  re- 
markable for  its  assortment  of  emotions. 
It  was  hardly  five  minutes  since  he  had 
betrayed  the  liveliest  fear  of  Stephen's 
rivalry.  But  Stephen,  profoundly  moved 
by  what  Betty  Paget  had  done,  and  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  with  her  motives  for 
doing  it,  couldn't  smile.  Indeed  he  had  to 
put  forth  an  effort  to  keep  the  tears  out  of 
his  eyes;  for  until  she  had  teased  and  bat- 
tered the  spirit  out  of  him  he  himself  had 
loved  her  too. 


IN  THE  morning  Stephen  went  in  on  the 
train  with  Coolidge;  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  his  office  he  was  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  months.  He  had  told  the 
bitter  truth  to  Coolidge,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  Coolidge  had  succumbed  to  irre- 
sistible laughter  and  laughed  until  he  cried. 
They  had  then  taken  oath,  mutually,  that 
the  comic  secret  should  live  and  die  between 
them,  and  they  had  parted  with  an  exchange 
of  congratulations  and  best  wishes  forever. 

As  he  stepped  briskly  into  his  office 
Stephen  was  met  by  his  efficient  secretary. 

"The  other  Mr.  Benedict's  come  back," 
she  said,  "and  he  left  word  to  ask  if  you 
couldn't  run  up  and  see  him  at  his  apart- 
ment any  time  this  morning.  He  said  he'd 
come  here,  only  he's  packing  to  go  away 
again  somewhere." 

Stephen  had  removed  his  hat,  but  he 
immediately  replaced  it.  "You  call  up  and 
tell  him  I'm  on  the  way,  Miss  Capron." 
And  he  went  out  even  more  briskly  than  he 
had  come  in. 

The  other  Mr.  Benedict  lived  in  a  very 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  and  in  a 
very  fashionable  apartment.  A  manservant 
ushered  Stephen  into  a  living  room  with 
fine  old  furniture  and  exquisite  prints;  but 
the  room  was  in  chaos  and  it  required  no 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  deduce  that  the  other 
Mr.  Benedict  was  moving. 

From  the  letters  he  had  opened  by  mis- 
take, and  from  the  telephone  calls  that  had 
come  to  him  by  mistake,  and  from  that 
fatal  visit  of  Mr.  Hawksford,  of  Gossip, 
Stephen  had  gathered  an  impression  that 
was  now  confirmed.  The  ofher  Mr.  Bene- 
dict was  undoubtedly  a  young  man  with 
a  sturdy  income.  He  was  presumably  very 
much  of  an  aristocrat,  and  something  of  a 
snob  as  well.  Stephen  could  see  the  picture 
very  accurately;  he  could  visualize  the 
other  Mr.  Benedict  as  a  composition  of 
Jack  Barrymore  and  Charles  Cherry,  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  in 
addition. 

To  his  consternation  the  stocky  young 
man  who  came  lazily  toward  him  was  al- 
most bald,  and  he  was  very  homely,  and 


he  had  a  ragged  little  black  mustache, 
which  was  far  more  suggestive  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  than  of  Mr.  Fairbanks.  Finally — 
and  this  was  the  hardest  blow  of  all — he 
was  dressed  not  half  so  neatly  as  Stephen. 
But  the  other  Mr.  Benedict  was  pleasant, 
and  he  had  a  very  affable  and  ingratiating 
smile.  That  smile  was  vaguely,  puzzlingly 
familiar  to  Stephen. 

"My  dear  chap,  I'm  delighted!  I've 
wanted  so  much  to  meet  you.  What  will 
you  smoke — cigar  or  cigarette?  And  could 

you  by  any  chance  be  persuaded   " 

His  eyebrows  completed  the  sentence  with 
the  proper  climax. 

"Thanks  ever  so  much.  You  talked  me 
into  it,"  said  Stephen,  in  Coolidge's  best 
manner. 

The  other  Mr.  Benedict  sat  down  on  a 
packing  box  and  smiled  broadly.  "  My  dear 
fellow,  I  feel  as  though  I  know  you  almost 
as  well  as  I  do  myself.  And  what  chatty 
letters  your  tailor  writes,  to  be  sure.  Do 
you  know,  I  was  positive  they  could  never 
be  meant  for  me.  And  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  once  in  persuading  an  officer — a 
process  server  or  something  of  that  sort — 
that  your  jury  summons  couldn't  be  mine, 
because  my  actual  residence  is  in  England 
and  my  legal  residence,  if  I  have  one  in  this 
country,  is  in  Illinois." 

"You're  an  Englishman,  I  take  it?" 
asked  Stephen.  His  memory  was  building 
up  a  dim  perspective— the  Middle  West, 
college,  and  someone  who  had  looked  like 
the  other  Mr.  Benedict. 

"Half  and  half,"  said  the  other.  Mr. 
Benedict.  "I  was  born  in  Chicago  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  Then  I  traveled  about 
a  bit — I'm  by  way  of  being  a  mining  engi- 
neer— and  came  back  to  America  only  a 
short  while  ago.  I'm  going  to  England 
again." 

Stephen's  gaze  drifted  toward  the  door- 
way, through  which  the  manservant  was 
bearing  twin  glasses,  frosty,  tinkling  and 
redolent  of  mint. 

"You're  sailing  soon?" 

"Quite  right.  This  afternoon,  in  fact. 
Your  very  good  health,  sir." 

Stephen  surveyed  the  room  and  shook 
his  head  dubiously.  "Can  you  make  it? 
Make  the  boat,  I  mean?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I'm  just  taking  a  few 
pieces  of  luggage  with  me.  The  rest  will 
follow." 

Stephen  set  down  his  glass  and  braced 
himself.  "If  you're  sailing  as  soon  as  all 
that,  though,  you  can't  afford  to  waste  too 
much  time  on  me.  I'm  glad  I  caught  you, 
Mr.  Benedict,  because  I've  got  a  very  ab- 
ject apology  to  make.  It's  about  that  rot 
that  Gossip  printed.  You  see,  they  sent  a 
man  to  see  me  " 

"  Did  they  really?  "  The  other  Mr.  Bene- 
dict appeared  to  be  annoyed. 

"Yes,  thinking  of  course  that  they  were 
seeing  you.  I  saw  the  point  and  I  tried  to 
get  word  to  you,  but  you  were  out  of  town. 
But  if  I'd  warned  you  " 

The  other  Mr.  Benedict  was  forgiving. 
"It  doesn't  matter.  It  doesn't  really.  Of 
course  I  was  sorry  that  little  Lucy  Cart- 
wright  was  dragged  into  it.  Ripping  fine 
girl;  simply  ripping !  But  I  know  the  way 
the  silly  blighters  work,  so  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  story  I  sent  them  a  small  check.  I'm 
afraid  you've  been  embarrassed,  old  chap, 
but  the  thing's  quite  over  now,  and  after 
to-day  you'll  be  the  only  Stephen  Benedict 
in  the  directory — if  that's  a  consolation  to 
you." 

"Why,"  said  Stephen,  "are  you  going 
for  good?" 

"Or  for  worse,"  said  the  other  Mr.  Bene- 
dict blandly,  "and  I  don't  quite  know 
which  it  is.  Life's  but  a  gambler's  chance, 
you  know." 

Stephen  sat  up.  "I  can't  get  over  the 
feeling  that  I've  seen  you  somewhere,  Mr. 
Benedict."  Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"Why,  I've  got  it!  That's  what  Mr. 
Hawksford  meant  when  he  called  me 
'Blair.'  I  remember;  it  was  in  sophomore 
year!  A  crowd  of  us  were  out  looking  for 
excitement,  and  somebody  said  we'd  go  to 


Lorenzo  Blair's!  Why"— he  caught  his 
breath  — "why,  you're  the  image  of  him!" 

The  other  Mr.  Benedict  was  crimson, 
but  he  held  his  chin  very  high.  "You  don't 
need  to  shout  it  to  the  housetops,  dear 
chap.  I'll  not  deny  it— at  least  to  you. 
Lorenzo  Blair  was  my  father.  That's  what 
all  this  wretched  stuff  in  Gossip  was  about. 
That  was  their  leverage." 

Stephen  was  gazing  at  him,  thunder- 
struck. "Then  your  name  isn't  Stephen 
Benedict  at  all !" 

The  other  Mr.  Benedict  shook  his  head. 
"Stephen  Blair,"  he  said  quietly.  He  came 
over  and  put  his  hand  on  Stephen's  shoul- 
der. "Old  chap,"  he  said,  "don't  think  me 
wholly  a  bounder.  When  I  came  back  to 
America  a  year  ago  I  found  I  had  a  little 
fortune  waiting  for  me,  but  I  couldn't  live 
in  Chicago;  don't  you  see?  I  was  known 
there,  and  a  gambler's  son  isn't  welcome  in 
the  sort  of  society  I  like  and  the  sort  of 
society  I'd  grown  accustomed  to  in  Eng- 
land. But  I  wanted  to  live  in  America,  so  I 
came  here.  But  I  tried  to  play  the  game  on 
my  own,  so  I  borrowed  a  name,  and  it 
chanced  to  be  yours.  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
my  father;  he  was  honest  and  generous  and 
always  kind,  but"— he  lifted  his  shoul- 
ders—"perhaps  he  had  me  educated  out 
of  my  class.  At  any  rate  I  wanted  to  try 
New"  York,  and  I  did,  and  I've  been  cor- 
dially received,  too,  by  some  of  the  best 
people.  But  I  can't  stay.  The  story  won't 
keep;  and  when  it  breaks  I've  no  place 
here.  I'm  going  back  to  England,  where 
I've  my  friends.  I  had  a  season  here— 
rather  pleasantly— but  I  knew  that  when 
Gossip  somehow  found  me  out  I  was  doomed 
socially;  and  I  sent  them  a  check  merely  to 
hush  them  up  for  a  shojt  time  and  to  keep 
me  in  countenance  until  I'd  sailed.  I  should 
have  hated  to  be  cut  socially  or  made  the 
subject  of  a  silly  sensation  before  I  left. 

"And  besides  all  that,  old  fellow,  I '  ve  had  a 
very,  very  serious  disappointment  recently, 
and  I  couldn't  stay  here,  anyway.  But 
before  I  go,  if  it  will  please  you  to  know 
it,  I  have  an  appointment  here  with  this 
Hawksford  person  at  two  o'clock  punctu- 
ally. I  had  my  man  ring  up  their  office 
and  ask  that  the  person  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  that  article  call  here  at  that  time. 
And  I  may  add,  dear  chap,  that  I  was 
the  university  champion  middleweight  for 
three  consecutive  terms.  Could  you  pos- 
sibly estimate,  by  any  chance,  how  much 
the  Hawksford  individual  would  weigh?" 

Stephen  grinned.  "Why,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  I  should  judge — but 
look  here!  I  don't  want  to  be  arrested 
for  it." 

The  other  Mr.  Benedict  waved  his  hand 
carelessly.  "There's  no  danger  of  that; 
positively  none  at  all.  My  man  will  be  here 
as  the  witness — and  also  the  referee.  But  I 
really  expect,  dear  fellow,  that  his  services 
will  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
former  occupation." 

Then  they  both  laughed. 


STEPHEN  went  to  lunch  at  the  Cart- 
wright  apartment  and  behaved  himself 
in  such  an  extraordinary  fashion  that  both 
the  women  kept  staring  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment. Alternately  he  was  as  grave  as  a 
deacon  and  as  mad  as  an  archhatter;  nor 
would  he  explain  to  them  the  reason  for 
either  of  his  moods  or  his  reason  for  con- 
tinually glancing  at  the  clock.  After  lunch 
was  finished,  however,  and  Aunt  Emma 
had  taken  herself  away  on  a  shopping  tour 
he  finally  managed  to  compose  himself. 

Miss  Cartwright  was  deep  in  a  luxurious 
divan,  and  Stephen  came  over  to  establish 
himself  beside  her.  She  made  way  for  him 
and  gave  him  a  friendly  little  smile. 

"What  on  earth  has  been  the  matter 
with  you  to-day,  Stephen?" 

"Oh,  I've  had  so  many  different  things 
to  think  about." 

"What  sort  of  things?  Sad  and  funny 
both— to  make  you  act  like  that?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "sad  and  funny  both. 
By  the  way,  you'll  be  interested  to  know 


that  Miss  Paget  announced  her  engagement 
last  night.  To  Mr.  Coolidge.  Remember 
him?" 

"Yes,  very  well." 

She  wasn't  looking  at  Stephen  at  all;  she 
felt  that  some  additional  comment  was  nec- 
essary, but  she  could  find  no  inspiration  to 
make  it. 

"I'm  going  to  confess  to  you,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "I'd  have  done  it  before,  only  it 
wouldn't  have  been  quite  fair  to  Betty. 
The  day  you  came  out  there  to  Oakmont, 
when  we'd  planned  the  whole  thing  for  you 
to  sort  of  plead  my  case  for  me  —well,  I 
kept  her  away  from  you  on  purpose." 

Miss  Cartwright  was  absorbed  by  her 
own  fingers.  "She  cared  a  great  deal  for 
you,  Stephen.  I  saw  her  look  at  you." 

"I'd  cared  a  great  deal  for  her  too."  He 
spent  a  sigh  in  remembrance.  "But  it 
couldn't  go  on.  We  weren't  suited  for  each 
other.  She  didn't  like  me  the  way  I  was, 
and  I  couldn't  have  stood  her  flirting.  Cool- 
idge is  the  man  for  her.  It's  turned  out 
best  for  everybody.  And  it  was  that  day— 
the  day  you  came  out  there— that  I  woke 
up.  So  I  didn't  want  you  to  talk  to  her, 
after  all.  I  just  defaulted.  But  I  can't  pre- 
tend I  wasn't  fond  of  her."  His  eyes  had 
depths  in  them,  and  Miss  Cartwright  was 
very  observing. 

"Is— is  that  what's  resting  so  heavily  on 
your  mind,  Stephen?" 

Stephen  raised  his  head.  "  No,  I  wouldn't 
call  it  that.  I  can't  describe  what  my  feel- 
ings are  about  it.  I'm  not  really  thinking 
of  it  any  more.  I'm  thinking  of  something 
else  entirely.  It's  about — oh,  the  whole 
thing.  The  play." 

"It'll  make  you  a  fortune,"  she  said 
presently.  "It's  begun  already." 

"It  looks  that  way."  He  was  singularly 
lacking  in  enthusiasm.  "But  it'll  be  the 
only  play  I'll  ever  have  anything  to  do 
with.  Once  is  enough.  I  like  my  own  little 
office  too  well.  We're  getting  on  our  feet 
over  there;  it'll  be  slow  work,  but  even- 
tually it'll  net  me  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
a  year.  This  one  play's  a  very  fine  thing, 
of  course,  but  I  don't  like  the  stage,  and  I 
never  shall.  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  it." 

Miss  Cartwright  had  turned  her  profile 
toward  him,  but  her  profile  was  exquisite. 

"For  that  matter,  I  wasn't  exactly 
brought  up  to  it  either." 

Stephen  bent  down  to  her.  "Well,"  he 
said  hastily,  "would  you  be  willing  to  give 
it  up  then — when  I  do?" 

She  drew  a  little  away  and  gave  him 
brief  apprehensive  glances  that  nearly 
paralyzed  him.  He  bent  closer. 

"  We'd  have  a  house  in  the  country  some- 
where. Aunt  Emma,  too;  I'd  want  her 
there.  We'd  have  it  almost  anywhere  but 
Oakmont.  And  a  garden  and  flowers  and 
not  so  very  much  noise  and  excitement. 
We'd  always  be  comfortable,  dear,  but 
wouldn't  ever  be  rich." 

Tentatively  he  put  a  little  morocco  case 
into  her  lap;  it  contained  a  ring.  Then 
another,  and  a  larger  case. 

"I  bought  that  one  because,  oh,  you'll 
understand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  the 
very  same  watch,  dear.  I  asked  for  it,  and 
they  found  it  for  me.  I  wanted  it;  it's  sort 
of  symbolic.  You  wouldn't  let  him  buy 
part  of  your  play,  but  you  let  me.  You 
wouldn't  take  that  as  a  gift  from  him,  but 
won't  you  take  it  from  me,  dear?"  He 
touched  the  spring  and  the  platinum  glis- 
tened and  the  diamonds  flashed  in  the  sub- 
dued light.  "I  don't  know  whether  I've 
made  it  sound  so  very  interesting,"  he 
said,  under  his  breath,  "but  I  hope  you'll 
take  them.  And — and  marry  me  verj 
soon — if  you're  going  to — Lucy." 

Miss  Cartwright  sat  motionless.  Slowll 
her  hand  crept  out  to  the  little  morocci 
cases  and  closed  round  them.  Sudden  a 
she  went  to  refuge  against  his  shoulder.  J 

"As — as  soon  as  you  want  me,  Stephen,! 
she  whispered.  "And — and  I've  got  an- 
an  awfully  capable  understudy!" 

At  half  past  five  she  was  speaking  drean  1 
ily  of  the  past,  and  she  mentioned  the  oth(  1 
Mr.  Benedict. 

"Poor  boy,"  she  said  softly.  "The  poo 
funny  boy!  But  he  brought  us  togethe 
dear,  didn't  he?  I  wonder  where  on  earlj 
he  is  now?" 

Stephen  looked  at  the  clock  and  grinne 
happily. 

"Why,  if  he  isn't  in  a  police  station 
darling,  he's  just  passing  Sandy  HookJ 
He  kissed  her  thoughtfully  and  resumed 
his  grin.  "But  somehow,  all  things  con^ 
sidcred,  my  guess  is  that  he's  passing 
Sandy  Hook." 

(the  end) 
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ENVIRONMENT  is  of  no 
consequence  in  judging 
the  true  worth  of  precious  jew 
els.  Whether  in  the  office  of 
the  merchant  or  adorning  some 
illustrious  ruler  of  the  East, 
they  are  undeniably  symbolic 
of  value. 

There  is  a  similar  suggestion  of 
genuineness  about  Systems 
Bond.  It  reflects  good  judg- 
ment,  good  business  principles 
—  good-will. 

Institutions  who  use  Systems 
Bond  for  correspondence  are 
the  kind  with  whom  you  ap- 
preciate  doing  business.  For 
Systems  is  the  bond  of  value. 


It  is  sturdy — enduring.  The  fine 
rag-content  gives  it  the  "feel" 
of  dependability.  You  cannot 
help  but  notice  it.  Systems  Bond, 
too,  is  loft-dried.  This  assures 
that  "crackle"  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  Systems,  and  a  posi- 
tive indication  of  superior  paper 
quality. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive 
group  of  papers  —  a  grade  for 
every  bond  and  ledger  need  — 
all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous  conditions — and 
including  the  well-known  Pil- 
grim, Transcript,  Manifest 
W  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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"You'd  think,"  says  Ella,  "that  some  of 
these  women  was  titled  royalties  the  way 
they  snap  at  you  when  you  try  and  be 
friends  with  them.  But  they's  only  one  in 
the  bunch  that's  got  any  handle  to  her 
name;  that's  Lady  Perkins." 

I  asked  her  which  one  was  that. 

"You  know,"  says  Ella.  "I  pointed  her 
out  to  you  in  the  dining  room.  She's  a  nice- 
looking  woman,  about  thirty-five,  that  sets 
near  our  table  and  walks  with  a  cane." 

"If  she  eats  like  some  of  the  rest  of 
them,"  I  says,  "she's  lucky  they  don't  have 
to  w'eel  her." 

"She's  English,"  says  Ella.  "They  just 
come  over  and  her  husband's  in  Texas  on 
some  business  and  left  her  here.  She's  the 
one  that's  got  that  dog." 

"That  dog!"  I  said.  "You  might  just 
as  well  tell  me  she's  the  one  that  don't 
play  the  mouth  organ.  They've  all  got  a 
dog." 

She's  got  two,"  said  the  wife.  "But  the 
one  I  meant  is  that  big  German  police  dog 
that  I'm  scared  to  death  of  him.  Haven't 
you  saw  her  out  walking  with  him  and  the 
little  chow?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "if  that's  what  it  is.  I 
always  wondered  what  the  boys  in  the 
Army  was  talking  about  when  they  said 
they  eat  chow." 

"They  probably  meant  chowchow,"  says 
the  Mrs.  "They  wouldn't  of  had  these  kind 
of  chows,  because  in  the  first  place,  who 
would  eat  a  dog,  and  besides  these  kind 
costs  too  much." 

"Well,"  I  says,  "I'm  not  interested  in 
the  price  of  chows,  but  if  you  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  Lady  Perkins,  why  I  can 
probably  fix  it  for  you." 

"Yes,  you'll  fix  it!"  said  Ella.  "I'm 
beginning  to  think  that  if  we'd  of  put  you  in 
storage  for  the  summer  the  folks  round  here 
wouldn't  shy  away  from  us  like  we  was 
leopards  that  had  broke  out  of  a  pesthouse. 
I  wished  you  would  try  and  dress  up  once 
in  a  w'ile  and  not  always  look  like  you  was 
just  going  to  do  the  chores.  Then  maybe 
I  and  Sis  might  get  somewheres." 


IV 

WELL,  of  course  when  I  told  her  I  could 
probably  fix  it  up  with  Lady  Perkins, 
I  didn't  mean  nothing.  But  it  wasn't  only 
the  next  morning  when  I  started  making 
good.  I  was  up  and  dressed  and  downstairs 
about  half  past  eight,  and  as  the  gals  wasn't 
ready  for  their  breakfast  yet  I  went  out  on 
the  porch  and  set  down.  They  wasn't  no- 
body else  there,  but  pretty  soon  I  seen 
Lady  Perk  come  up  the  path  with  her  two 
whelps.  When  she  got  to  the  porch  steps 
their  nurse  popped  out  of  the  servants' 
quarters  and  took  them  round  to  the  grill- 
room for  their  breakfast.  I  s'pose  the  big 
one  ordered  sauerkraut  and  kalter  Auf- 
schnitt,  w'ile  the  chow  had  tea  and  eggs 
fo  yung.  Anyway,  the  Perkins  dame  come 
up  on  the  porch  and  flopped  into  the  chair 
next  to  mine. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ed  Wurz,  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  showed,  with  a  bag  of  golf 
instruments  and  a  trick  suit.  He  spotted 
me  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  go 
along  with  him  and  play. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  only  played  once  in 
my  life." 

"That  don't  make  no  difference,"  he 
says.  "I'm  a  bum  myself.  I  just  play 
shinny,  you  might  say." 

"Well,"  I  says,  "I  can't  anyway,  on  ac- 
count of  my  dogs.  They  been  giving  me  a 
lot  of  trouble." 

Of  course  I  was  referring  to  my  feet,  but 
he  hadn't  no  sooner  than  went  on  his  way 
when  Lady  Perkins  swung  round  on  me  and 
says:  "  I  didn't  know  you  had  dogs.  Where 
do  you  keep  them?" 

At  first  I  was  going  to  tell  her  "In  my 
shoes,"  but  I  thought  I  might  as  well  enjoy 
myself,  so  I  said:  "They're  in  the  dog 
hospital  over  to  Haverton." 

"What  ails  them?"  she  asked  me. 

Well,  I  didn't  know>  nothing  about  cay- 
nine  diseases  outside  of  hydrophobia,  which 
don't  come  till  August,  so  I  had  to  make 
one  up. 

"They  got  blanny,"  I  told  her. 
"  Blanny !,"  she  says.   "I  never  heard  of 
it  before." 


"No,"  I  said.  "It  hasn't  only  been  dis- 
covered in  this  country  just  this  year.  It 
got  carried  up  here  from  Peru  some  way 
another." 

"Oh,  it's  contagious,  then!"  says  Lady 
Perkins. 

"Worse  than  measles  or  lockjaw,"  says 
I.  "You  take  a  dog  that's  been  in  the  same 
house  with  a  dog  that's  got  blanny,  and  it's 
a  miracle  if  they  don't  all  get  it." 

She  asked  me  if  I'd  had  my  dogs  in  the 
hotel. 

"Only  one  day,"  I  says,  "the  first  day 
we  come,  about  a  week  ago.  As  soon  as 
I  seen  what  was  the  matter  with  them,  I 
took  them  over  to  Haverton  in  a  sanitary 
truck." 

"Was  they  mingling  with  the  other  dogs 
here?"  she  says. 

"Just  that  one  day,"  I  said. 

"Heavens!"  said  Lady  Perkins.  "And 
what's  the  symptoms?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "first  you'll  notice  that 
they  keep  their  tongue  stuck  out  a  lot  and 
they're  hungry  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and 
finally  they  show  up  with  a  rash." 

"Then  what  happens?"  she  says. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "unless  they  get  the  best 
of  treatment,  they  kind  of  dismember." 

Then  she  asked  me  how  long  it  took  for 
the  symptoms  to  show  after  a  dog  had  been 
exposed.  I  told  her  any  time  between  a 
week  and  four  months. 

"  My  dogs  has  been  awful  hungry  lately," 
she  says,  "and  they  most  always  keeps 
their  tongue  stuck  out.  But  they  haven't 
no  rash." 

"You're  all  right,  then,"  I  says.  "If  you 
give  them  treatments  before  the  rash  shows 
up,  they's  no  danger." 

"What's  the  treatment?"  she  asked  me. 

"You  rub  the  back  of  their  neck  with 
some  kind  of  dope,"  I  told  her.  "I  forget 
what  it  is,  but  if  you  say  the  word,  I  can  get 
you  a  bottle  of  it  when  I  go  over  to  the  hos- 
pital this  afternoon." 

"I'd  be  ever  so  much  obliged,"  she  says, 
"and  I  hope  you'll  find  your  dear  ones  a 
whole  lot  better." 


"  Dear  ones  is  right,"  I  said.  "They  cost 
a  pile  of  jack,  and  the  bird  I  bought  them 
off  of  told  me  I  should  ought  to  get  them 
insured,  but  I  didn't.  So  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  them  now,  I'm  just  that  much  out." 

Next  she  asked  me  what  kind  of  dogs 
they  was. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "you  might  maybe  never 
of  heard  of  them,  as  they  don't  breed  them 
nowheres  only  way  down  in  Dakota.  They 
call  them  yaphounds— I  don't  know  why; 
maybe  on  account  of  the  noise  they  make. 
But  they're  certainly  a  grand-looking 
dog  and  they  bring  a  big  price." 

She  set  there  a  w'ile  longer  and  then 
got  up  and  went  inside,  probably  to 
the  nursery  to  look  for  signs  of  rash. 

Of  course  I  didn't  tell 
the  Mrs.  and  Kate  nothing 
about  this  incidence.  They 
wouldn't  of  believed  it  if  I 
had  of,  and  besides,  it  would 
be  a  knock-out  if  things 
broke  right  and  Lady  Per- 
kins come  up  and  spoke  to 
me  w'ile  they  was  present, 
which  is  just  what  hap- 
pened. 

During  the  afternoon  I 
strolled  over  to  the  drug 
store  and  got  me  an  empty 
pint  bottle.  I  took  it  up  in 
the  room  and  filled  it  with  water  and 
shaving  soap.   Then  I  laid  low  till 
evening,  so  as  Perk  would  think  I 
had  went  to  Haverton. 
I  and  Ella  and  Kate  breezed  in  the  dining 
room  kind  of  late  and  we  hadn't  no  more 
than  ordered  when  I  seen  the  Lady  get  up 
and  start  out.  She  had  to  pass  right  past 
us,  and  when  I  looked  at  her  and  smiled  she 
stopped. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "how's  your  dogs?" 

I  got  up  from  the  table. 

"A  whole  lot  better,  thank  you,"  says  I, 
and  then  I  done  the  honors.  "Lady  Per- 
kins," I  said,  "meet  the  wife  and  sister- 
in-law." 

The  two  gals  staggered  from  their  chairs, 
both  popeyed.  Lady  Perkins  bowed  to 
them  and  told  them  to  set  down.  If  she 
hadn't  the  floor  would  of  bounced  up  and 
hit  them  in  the  chin. 

"I  got  a  bottle  for  you,"  I  said.  "I  left  it 
upstairs  and  I'll  fetch  it  down  after  supper." 

"I'll  be  in  the  red  card  room," says  Perk, 
and  away  she  went. 

I  wished  you  could  of  see  the  two  gals. 
They  couldn't  talk  for  a  minute,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  life.  They  just  set  there 
with  their  mouth  open  like  a  baby  black- 
bird. Then  they  both  broke  out  with  a 
rash  of  questions  that  come  so  fast  I  couldn't 
understand  none  of  them,  but  the  general 
idear  was,  What  the  hell ! 

"They's  no  mystery  about  it,"  I  said. 
"Lady  Perkins  was  setting  out  on  the 
porch  this  morning  and  you  two  was  late 
getting  down  to  breakfast,  so  I  took  a  walk, 
and  when  I  come  back  she  noticed  that  I 
kind  of  limped  and  asked  me  what  ailed 
my  feet.  I  told  her  they  always  swoll  up  in 
warm  weather  and  she  said  she  was  troubled 
the  same  way  and  did  I  know  any  medicine 
that  shrank  them.  So  I  told  her  I  had  a 
preparation  and  would  bring  her  a  bottle 
of  it." 

"But,"  says  Kate,  "I  can't  understands 
woman  like  she  speaking  to  a  man  she 
don't  know." 

"She's  been  eying  me  all  week,"  I  saidJ 
"I  guess  she  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  breal 
the  ice  up  to  this  morning;   then  she  go 
desperate." 

"She  must  of,"  said  Ella. 

"I  wished,"  said  Kate,  "that  when  yot 
introduce  me  to  people  you'd  give  then 
my  name." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said,  "but  I  couldn't 
recall  it  for  a  minute,  though  your  face  U 
familiar." 

"But  listen,"  says  the  wife.  "What  ails 
your  dogs  is  a  corn.  You  haven't  got  no 
swelled  feet  and  you  haven't  got  no  medi- 
cine for  them." 

"Well,"  I  says,  "what  I  give  her  won'j 
hurt  her.  It's  just  a  bottle  of  soap  and 
water  that  I  mixed  up,  and  pretty  near 
everybody  uses  that  once  in  a  w'ile  without 
no  bad  after  effects." 

Now,  the  whole  three  of  us  had  been  eat- 
ing pret  ty  good  ever  since  we'd  came  to  the 
Decker.  After  living  a  la  carte  at  Big  Town 
prices  for  six  months,  the  American  plan 
was  sweet  patootie.  But  this  night  the  gals 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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UNCOMMON  ability  to  keep  on 
plugging  away,  with  the  very 
minimum  of  expert  care  and  attention. 

We  believe  this,  above  all  else,  is  the 
groundwork  for  the  wonderful  hold 
which  the  Hupmobile  has  upon  its 
owners. 

It  means  a  daily  faithfulness  that  is  re- 
markable. It  means  almost  total  lack  of 
the  need  for  costly  repairs.  It  means 
car-service  that  you  can  count  on  with 
tranquil  assurance. 

If  these  things  constitute  greater  value 
— and  we  believe  you  will  say  they  do- 
then  we  do  not  see  how  Hupmobile 
value  can  possibly  be  excelled. 
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SAFETEE  STICK 

is  rich,  pure  shaving  soap, 
through  which  a  core  of  golden 
cocoa  butter  runs  from  end  to 
end.  Everyone  knows  that 
cocoa  butter  is  perhaps  the 
most  efficient  soothing  agent 
for  the  skin— and,  combined 
with  Safetee  Soap,  it  is  a  most 
effective  beard  softener. 


•far 

Safety  Razors 

Safetee  Cream  lathers  in- 
stantly— its  fluffy  texture 
not  only  softens  the  toughest 
beards,  but  actually  aids  the 
action  of  your  safety  razor. 
It  can't  clog  the  safety  razor — 
it  leaves  the  blade  unhindered. 
And  its  use  results  in  the 
quickest,  cleanest,  pleasantest 
shaves  you  ever  had. 

30c  Everywhere 

Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 

SAFETEE  SOAP  CORPORATION 
Jay  and  Johnson  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Big  Trial  Offer 


(Continued  from  Page  40) 

not  only  skrimped  themselfs  but  they  was  in 
such  a  hurry  for  me  to  get  through  that  my 
molars  didn't  hardly  have  time  to  identify 
what  all  was  scampering  past  them.  Ella 
finally  got  so  nervous  that  I  had  to  take  off 
the  feed  bag  without  dipping  my  bill  into 
the  stewed  rhubarb. 

"Lady  Perkins  will  get  tired  waiting  for 
you,"  she  says.  "And  besides,  she  won't 
want  us  horning  in  there  and  interrupting 
them  after  their  game's  started." 

"Us!"  said  I.  "How  many  do  you  think 
it's  going  to  take  to  carry  this  bottle?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  we  can't  go 
with  you!"  said  Kate. 

"You  certainly  can't,"  I  says.  "I  and 
the  nobility  won't  have  our  little  romance 
knocked  for  a  gool  by  a  couple  of  country 
gals  that  can't  get  on  speaking  terms  with, 
nobody  but  the  chambermaid." 

"But  they'll  be  other  people  there,"  says 
Kate.  "She  can't  play  cards  alone." 

"Who  told  you  she  was  going  to  play 
cards?"  I  says.  "She  picked  the  red  card 
room  because  we  ain't  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted there.  As  for  playing  cards  alone, 
what  else  have  I  done  all  week?  But  when 
I  get  there  she  won't  have  to  play  solitary. 
It'll  be  two-handed  hearts;  where  if  you 
was  to  crowd  in,  it  couldn't  be  nothing  but 
rummy." 

Well,  they  finally  dragged  me  from  the 
table,  and  the  gals  took  a  seat  in  the  lobby 
w'ile  I  went  upstairs  after  the  medicine. 
But  I  hadn't  no  sooner  than  got  a  hold  of 
the  bottle  when  Ella  come  in  the  room. 

"Listen,"  she  says.  "They's  a  catch  in 
this  somewheres.  You  needn't  to  try  and  tell 
me  that  a  woman  like  Lady  Perkins  is  try- 
ing to  start  a  flirtation  with  a  yahoo.  Let's 
hear  what  really  come  off." 

"I  already  told  you,"  I  said.  "The 
woman's  nuts  over  me  and  you  should 
ought  to  be  the  last  one  to  find  fault  with 
her  judgment." 

Ella  didn't  speak  for  a  w'ile.  Then  she 
says:  "Well,  if  you're  going  to  forget  your 
marriage  vows  and  flirt  with  an  old  hag 
like  she,  I  guess  two  can  play  at  that  little 
game.  They's  several  men  round  this  hotel 
that  I  like  their  looks  and  all  as  they  need 
is  a  little  encouragement." 

"More  than  a  little,  I  guess,"  says  I,  "or 
else  they'd  of  already  been  satisfied  with 
what  you  and  Kate  has  give  them.  They 
can't  neither  one  of  you  pretend  that  you 
been  fighting  on  the  defense  all  week,  and 
the  reason  you  haven't  copped  nobody  is 
because  this  place  is  a  hotel,  not  a  home  for 
the  blind." 

I  wrapped  a  piece  of  newspaper  round 
the  bottle  and  started  for  the  door.  But  all 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  snuffles  and  stopped. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "I  been  kidding 
you.  They's  no  need  for  you  to  get  sore  and 
turn  on  the  tear  ducks.  I'll  tell  you  how 
this  thing  happened  if  you  think  you  can 
see  a  joke." 

So  I  give  her  the  truth,  and  afterwards  I 
says:  "They'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  you 
and  Kate  to  get  acquainted  with  the  dame, 
but  I  don't  want  you  tagging  in  there  with 
me  to-night.  She'd  think  we  was  too  cor- 
dial. To-morrow  morning,  if  you  can  man- 
age to  get  up,  we'll  all  three  of  us  go  out  on 
the  porch  and  lay  for  her  when  she  brings 
the  whelps  back  from  their  hike.  She's  sure 
to  stop  and  inquire  about  my  kennel.  And 
don't  forget,  w'ile  she's  talking,  that  we  got 
a  couple  of  yaphounds  that's  suffering  from 
blanny,  and  if  she  asks  any  questions  let 
me  do  the  answering,  as  I  can  think  a  lot 
quicker.  You  better  tell  Kate  the  secret, 
too,  before*  she  messes  everything  up, 
according  to  custom." 

Then  I  and  the  Mrs.  come  downstairs 
and  her  and  Katie  went  out  to  listen  to  the 
music  w'ile  I  beat  it  to  the  red  card  room. 
I  give  Perkie  the  bottle  of  rash  poison  and 
she  thanked  me  and  said  she  would  have  the 
dogs'  governess  slap  some  of  it  onto  them 
in  the  morning.  She  was  playing  bridge 
w'ist  with  another  gal  and  two  dudes.  To 
look  at  their  faces  they  wasn't  playing  for 
just  pins.  I  had  sense  enough  to  not  talk, 
but  I  stood  there  watching  them  a  few 
minutes.  Between  hands  Perk  introduced 
me  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  She  had  to  ask 
my  name  first.  The  other  skirt  at  the  table 
was  a  Mrs.  Snell  and  one  of  the  dudes  was 
a  Doctor  Piatt.  I  didn't  get  the  name  of 
Lady  Perkins'  partner. 

"Mr.  Finch,"  says  Perk,  "is  also  a  dog 
fancier.  But  his  dogs  is  sick  with  a  disease 
called  blanny  and  he's  got  them  over  to  the 
dog  hospital  at  Haverton." 

"What  kind  of  dogs?"  asked  Piatt. 

"I  never  heard  of  the  breed  before,"  says 
Perk.  "They're  yaphounds." 


"They  raise  them  in  South  Dakota," 
I  says. 

Piatt  give  ma- a  funny  look  and  said: 
"I  been  in  South  Dakota  several  times  and 
I  never  heard  of  a  yaphound  neither;  or 
I  never  heard  of  a  disease  named  blanny." 

"I  s'pose  not,"  says  I.  "You  ain't  the 
only  old-fashion  doctor  that  left  themself 
go  to  seed  when  they  got  out  of  school.  I 
bet  you  won't  admit  they's  such  a  thing  as 
appendicitis." 

Well,  this  got  a  laugh  from  Lady  Perkins 
and  the  other  dude,  but  it  didn't  go  very 
big  with  Doc  or  Mrs.  Snell.  W'ile  Doc  was 
trying  to  figure  out  a  come-back  I  said  I 
must  go  and  look  after  my  womenfolks.  So 
I  told  the  party  I  was  glad  to  of  met  them 
and  walked  out. 

I  found  Ella  and  Katie  in  the  summer 
parlor,  and  they  wasn't  alone.  A  nice- 
looking  young  fella  named  Codd  was  set- 
ting alongside  of  them,  and  after  we  was 
introduced  Ella  leaned  over  and  w'ispered 
to  me  that  he  was  Bob  Codd,  the  famous 
aviator.  It  come  out  that  he  had  invented 
some  new  kind  of  an  areoplane  and  had 
came  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  Williams 
Company.  The  company— Palmer  Wil- 
liams and  his  brother,  you  know— they've 
got  their  flying  field  a  couple  miles  from  the 
hotel.  Well,  a  guy  with  nerve  enough  to  go 
up  in  one  of  them  things  certainly  ain't 
going  to  hesitate  about  speaking  to  a  strange 
gal  when  he  likes  their  looks.  So  this  Codd 
baby  had  give  himself  an  introduction  to 
my  Mrs.  and  Kate,  and  I  guess  they  hadn't 
sprained  an  ankle  running  away  from  him. 

Of  course  Ella  wanted  to  know  how  I'd 
came  out  with  Lady  Perkins.  I  told  her 
that  we  hadn't  had  much  chance  to  talk 
because  she  was  in  a  bridge  game  with 
three  other  people,  but  I'd  met  them  and 
they'd  all  seemed  to  fall  for  me  strong. 
Ella  wanted  to  know  who  they  was  and 
I  told  her  their  names,  all  but  the  one  I 
didn't  get.  She  squealed  when  I  mentioned 
Mrs.  Snell. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Sis?"  she  says  to 
Kate.  "Tom's  met  Mrs.  Snell.  That's  the 
woman,  you  know,  that  wears  them  funny 
clothes  and  has  the  two  dogs." 

"You're  describing  every  woman  in  the 
hotel,"  I  said. 

"But  this  is  the  Mrs.  Snell,"  said  the 
wife.  "Her  husband's  the  sugar  man  and 
she's  the  daughter  of  George  Henkel,  the 
banker.  They  say  she's  a  wonderful  bridge 
player  and  don't  never  play  only  for  great 
big  stakes.  I'm  wild  to  meet  her." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "if  they's  one  person  you 
should  ought  to  meet,  it's  a  wonderful 
bridge  player  that  plays  for  great  big 
stakes,  especially  when  our  expenses  is 
making  a  bum  out  of  our  income  and  you 
don't  know  a  grand  slam  from  no  dice." 

"I  don't  expect  to  gamble  with  her," 
says  Ella.  "But  she's  just  the  kind  of 
people  we  want  to  know." 

Well,  the  four  of  us  set  there  and  talked 
about  this  and  that,  and  Codd  said  he 
hadn't  had  time  to  get  his  machine  put 
together  yet,  but  when  he  had  her  fixed  and 
tested  her  a  few  times  he  would  take  me  up 
for  a  ride. 

"You  got  the  wrong  number,"  I  says. 
"I  don't  feel  flighty." 

"Oh,  I'd  just  love  it!"  said  Kate. 

"Well,"  says  Codd,  "you  ain't  barred. 
But  I  don't  want  to  have  no  passengers 
along  till  I'm  sure  she's  working  O.  K." 

When  I  and  Ella  was  upstairs  she  said 
that  Codd  had  told  them  he  expected  to  sell 
his  invention  to  the  Williamses  for  a  cold 
million.  And  he  had  took  a  big  fancy  to 
Kate. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "they  say  that  the  reck- 
less aviators  makes  the  best  ones,  so  if  him 
and  Kate  gets  married  he'll  be  better  than 
ever.  He  won't  give  a  damn  after  that." 

"You're  always  saying  something  nasty 
about  Sis,"  said  the  Mrs.;  "but  I  know  you 
just  talk  to  hear  yourself  talk.  If  I  thought 
you  meant  it  I'd  walk  out  on  you." 

"I'd  hate  to  lose  you,"  I  says,  "but  if 
you  took  her  along  I  wouldn't  write  it 
down  as  a  total  loss." 

v 

THE  following  morning  I  and  the  two 
gals  was  down  on  the  porch  bright  and 
early  and  in  a  few  minutes,  sure  enough, 
along  come  Lady  Perkins,  bringing  the 
menagerie  back  from  the  parade.  She 
turned  them  over  to  their  nurse  and  joined 
us.  She  said  that  Martha,  the  nurse,  had 
used  the  rash  poison  and  it  had  made  a  kind 
of  a  lather  on  the  dogs'  necks  and  she 
didn't  know  whether  to  wash  it  off  or  not, 
but  it  had  dried  up  in  the  sun.  She  asked 
me  how  many  times  a  day  the  dope  should 


ought  to  be  put  on,  and  I  told  her  before 
every  meal  and  at  bedtime. 

"But,"  I  says,  "it's  best  to  not  take  the 
dogs  right  out  in  the  sun  where  the  lather'll 
dry.  The  blanny  germ  can't  live  in  that 
kind  of  lather,  so  the  longer  it  stays  moist, 
why,  so  much  the  better." 

Then  she  asked  me  was  I  going  to  Haver- 
ton to  see  my  pets  that  day  and  I  said  yes, 
and  she  said  she  hoped  I'd  find  them  much 
improved.  Then  Ella  cut  in  and  said  she 
understood  that  Lady  Perkins  was  very 
fond  of  bridge. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  says  Perk.  "  Do  you  people 
play?" 

"No,  we  don't,"  says  Ella,  "but  we'd 
like  to  learn." 

"It  takes  a  long  w'ile  to  learn  to  play 
good,"  said  Perk.  "But  I  do  wished  they 
was  another  real  player  in  the  hotel  so  as 
we  wouldn't  have  to  take  Doctor  Piatt  in. 
He  knows  the  game,  but  he  don't  know 
enough  to  keep  still.  I  don't  mind  people 
talking  w'ile  the  cards  is  being  dealt,  but 
once  the  hands  is  picked  up  they  ought  to 
be  absolute  silence.  Last  night  I  lost  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  just  be- 
cause he  talked  at  the  wrong  time." 

"Three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars!" 
said  Kate.  "My,  you  must  play  for  big 
stakes! " 

"Yes,  we  do,"  says  Lady  Perkins;  "and 
when  a  person  is  playing  for  sums  like  that 
it  ain't  no  time  to  trifle,  especially  when 
you're  playing  against  an  expert  like  Mrs. 
Snell." 

"The  game  must  be  awfully  exciting," 
said  Ella.  "I  wished  we  could  watch  it 
sometime." 

"I  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  nothing,"  says 
Perkie;  "not  if  you  kept  still.  Maybe 
you'd  bring  me  luck." 

"Was  you  going  to  play  to-night?" 
asked  Kate. 

"  No,"  says  the  Lady.  "They's  going  to 
be  a  little  dance  here  to-night  and  Mr. 
Snell 's  dance  mad,  so  he  insists  on  borrow- 
ing his  wife  for  the  occasion.  Doctor  Piatt 
likes  to  dance  too." 

"We're  all  wild  about  it,"  says  Kate. 
"Is  this  an  invitation  affair?" 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Perk.  " It's  for  the  guests 
of  the  hotel." 

Then  she  said  good-by  to  us  and  went  in 
the  dining  room.  The  rest  of  our  conversa- 
tion all  day  was  about  the  dance  and  what 
should  we  wear,  and  how  nice  and  demo- 
cratic Lady  Perkins  was,  and  to  hear  her 
talk  you  wouldn't  never  know  she  had  a 
title.  I  s'pose  the  gals  thought  she  ought 
%o  stop  every  three  or  four  steps  and  declare 
herself. 

I  made  the  announcement  about  noon 
that  I  wasn't  going  to  partake  in  the  grand 
ball.  My  corn  was  the  alibi.  But  they 
wasn't  no  way  to  escape  from  dressing  up 
and  escorting  the  two  gals  into  the  grand 
ballroom  and  then  setting  there  with  them. 

The  dance  was  a  knock-out.  Outside  of 
Ella  and  Kate  and  the  aviator  and  myself, 
they  was  three  couple.  The  Snells  was 
there  and  so  was  Doctor  Piatt.  He  had  a 
gal  with  him  that  looked  like  she  might  be 
his  mother  with  his  kid  sister's  clothes  on. 
Then  they  was  a  pair  of  young  shimmy 
shakers  that  ought  to  of  been  give  their 
bottle  and  tucked  in  the  hay  at  six  p.  M. 
A  corn  wouldn't  of  bothered  them  the  way 
they  danced;  their  feet  wasn't  involved  in 
the  transaction. 

I  and  the  Mrs.  and  Kate  was  the  only 
ones  there  in  evening  clothes.  The  others 
had  attended  these  functions  before  and 
knew  that  they  wouldn't  be  enough  suckers 
on  hand  to  make  any  difference  whether 
you  wore  a  monkey  suit  or  rompers.  Be-, 
sides,  it  wasn't  Saturday  night. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  three- 
piece  orchestra  that  usually  done  theiri 
murder  in  the  summer  parlor. 

Ella  was  expecting  me  to  introduce  herj 
and  Kate  to  the  Snell  gal,  but  her  and  herj 
husband  was  so  keen  for  dancing  that  they 
called  it  off  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
innings  and  beat  it  upstairs.  Then  Ella 
said  she  wouldn't  mind  meeting  Piatt,  but 
when  he  come  past  us  and  I  spoke  to  him 
he  give  me  a  look  like  you  would  expect 
from  a  flounder  that's  been  wronged. 

So  poor  Codd  danced  one  with  Kate  and 
one  with  Ella,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  till 
finally  it  got  pretty  late,  a  quarter  to  ten,: 
and  our  party  was  the  only  merrymakers 
left  in  the  joint.  The  orchestra  looked  over 
at  us  to  see  if  we  could  stand  some  more 
punishment.  The  Mrs.  told  me  to  go  and 
ask  them  to  play  a  couple  more  dances 
before  they  quit.  They  done  what  I  asked 
them,  but  maybe  I  got  my  orders  mixed  up. 

(Concluded  on  Page  44) 
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Every  2(Ml  person  in  U.  S.  A. 
sees  Paramount  Pictures- 
today—  any  day 

Our  population  today  is  105,683,108. 

There  are  16,500  motion  picture  theatres. 

10,202  of  these  theatres  have  shown  Paramount  Pictures 
in  1920. 

This  day  —  any  day  —  more  than  five  million  men,  women 
and  children  are  looking  at  Paramount  Pictures.  Think  of  it, 
practically  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  population ! 

The  men  whose  business  it  is  to  finance,  make  and  distrib- 
ute Paramount  Pictures  have  attained  in  them  that  standard 
of  quality  which  has  stabilized  the  industry  and  delighted 
the  nation. 

Theatres  everywhere  are  sure  of  their  audiences  when  they 
show  Paramount  Pictures,  because  the  audiences  are  sure  of 
their  entertainment. 

You,  and  they,  know  it's  a  good  show  when  the  announce- 
ment says:  A  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE. 

and  here  are  the  real  reasons  why 

^ammouni  pictures 

lead  the  world 


Paramount  has  mobilized  great  geniuses  of 
production — dramatists,  directors,  artists,  tech- 
nicians—and is  equipped  with  world-wide  facili- 
ties and  unlimited  resources  to  make  for  you, 
to  be  shown  in  your  theatre,  exactly  the  kind 
of  motion  pictures  you  would  make  if  you  knew 
how. 

With  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Lon- 
don and  India,  equipped  with  unbelievable  com- 
pleteness, and  with  the  whole  world  the  stage, 
little  wonder  that  Paramount  Pictures  are  world 
leaders. 

Behind  every  Paramount  Picture  is  the  ever- 


present  ideal  of  Famous  Players -Lasky  Corpora- 
tion, better  pictures. 

Paramount  has  brought  to  the  people  the 
wholesome  entertainment  and  joyous  fun  they 
crave  and  need,  in  deeper  and  richer  and  greater 
measure  than  anything  else  possibly  could — 
love,  romance,  adventure,  excitement,  mystery, 
mirth  —  all  the  things  that  make  life  sparkle. 

In  short,  that  name  Paramount  is  our 
binding  guarantee  to  you  that  the  picture  is 
right. 

When  you  see  the  words  "A  Paramount  Pic- 
ture," it's  good.  Go  in! 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 


Paramount  Pictures 
listed  in  order 
of  release 

(Sept.  I,  1920,  to  Mar.  1.  1921) 


George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"The  Right  To  Love" 

'Charles  Ray  in 
"The  Village  Sleuth" 
Elsie  Ferguson  in 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter" 

Wallace  Reid  in 
"What's  Your  Hurry?" 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"  Humoresque" 
Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"Half  An  Hour" 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"Civilian  Clothes" 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
"Little  Miss  Rebellion" 
Cecil    B.    DeMille's  Production 
"Something  To  Think  About" 
"Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Jailbird" 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Roundup" 
Maurice    Tourneur's  Production 
"  Deep  Waters" 
Wm.  S.  Hart  in 
"  The  Cradle  of  Courage  " 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production 
Ethel  Clayton  in 
"A  City  Sparrow" 
An  All-Star  Production 
"Held  By  The  Enemy" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 
"A  Full  House " 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Restless  Sex" 
*Charles  Ray  in 
"An  Old  Fashioned  Boy" 
George  Melford's  Production 
"Behold  My  Wife!" 
Ethel  Clayton  in 
"Sins  of  Rosanne" 
Wallace  Reid  in 
"Always  Audacious" 
*Enid  Bennett  in 
"Her  Husband's  Friend" 
Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 
"Burglar  Proof" 
George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"Idols  of  Clay" 
Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"A  Romantic  Adventuress" 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"Conrad  In  Quest  of  His  Youth" 
A  Wm.  DeMille  Production 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
"Flying  Pat" 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"  Heliotrope" 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Life  of  The  Party" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 
"An  Amateur  Devil" 
Lois  Weber's  Production 
"To  Please  One  Woman" 
Wm.  S.  Hart  in 
"The  Testing  Block" 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production 
*Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Rookie's  Return" 
Maurice  Tourneur's  Production 
"The  Bait" 
Starring  Hope  Hampton 
Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"In  Men's  Eyes" 
Wallace  Reid  in 
"The  Charm  School" 
George  Melford's  Production 

"  The  Jucklins" 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Inside  of  The  Cup" 
Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Education  of  Elizabeth" 
*Enid  Bennett  in 
"Silk  Hosiery" 
William  DeMille's  Production 
"Midsummer  Madness" 
George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"  Money  Mad  " 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"The  Frontier  of  The  Stars" 
A  Charles  Maigne  Production 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"Brewster's  Millions" 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
"The  Ghost  In  The  Garret". 
Cecil  B.  DeMille's  Production 
"Forbidden  Fruit" 
*Douglas  MacLean  in 
"  Chickens  " 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim" 
Charles  Maigne's  Production 
"The  Kentuckians" 
Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"  The  Teaser  " 
A  Lois  Weber  Production 
"What  do  Men  Want?" 


*A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 
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Rats  Increase 
Cost  of  Living 

A  million  dollars  a  day — $365,- 
000,000  each  year — this  is  the  cost  of 
food  and  property  destroyed  by  rats ! 

The  figures  are  from  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Rats  spread  disease, 
too — bubonic  plague,  cancer,  leprosy 
and  other  maladies. .  Don't  let  them  ! 

Rkr  com 


25c 


SOc 


$1.00 

Puts  an  end  to  Rats,  Mice,  Gophers, 
Prairie  Dogs,  Squirrels.  Never  causes 
odor.  Money-back  guarantee  stamped 
on  every  package. 


TO  THE  PUHLIC:  Wt  su 
guarantee  sticker  is  on  package 


st  Jtu  make  sure  our 


Red  Wing 
Powder 

in  the  "Round  Bellows  Box 
with  Red  and  Yellow  Label' ' 
lOc  25c 

Kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  moths, 
roaches,  waterbugs,  fleas,  bed- 
bugs, ants,  red  ants,  lice, 
chicken  lice,  certain  plant  lice. 

Never  loses  strength.  Harm- 
less to  mankind  or  animals. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  Round 
Bellows  Box  with  Red  and 
Yellow  Label. 


For  Sale  at  Drug,  Seed, 
Hardware,  Grocery  and 
General  Stores  Everywhere. 

agents  and  salesmen  wanted 

Botanical  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Philadelphia  U.S.A. 


(Concluded  from  Page  42) 

The  next  morning  1  asked  Wurz,  the 
manager,  how  often  the  hotel  give  them 
dances. 

"  Oh,"  he  says,  "  once  or  twice  a  month." 
I  told  him  I  didn't  see  how  they  could 
afford  it. 

VI 

KATE  went  out  after  supper  this  next 
evening  to  take  an  automobile  ride 
with  Codd.  So  when  I  and  Ella  had  set 
in  the  summer  parlor  a  little  w'ile,  she  pro- 
posed that  we  should  go  in  and  watch  the 
bridge  game.  Well,  I  wasn't  keen  for  it, 
but  when  you  tell  your  wife  you  don't  want 
to  do  something  she  always  says,  "Why 
not?  "  and  even  if  you've  got  a  reason  she'll 
make  a  monkey  out  of  it.  So  we  rapped  at 
the  door  of  the  red  card  room  and  Lady 
Perkins  said,  "Come  in,"  and  in  we  went. 

The  two  dudes  and  Mrs.  Snell  was  play- 
ing with  her  again,  but  Perk  was  the  only 
one  that  spoke. 

"Set  down,"  she  says,  "and  let's  see  if 
you  can  bring  me  some  luck." 

So  we  drawed  up  a  couple  of  chairs  and 
set  a  little  ways  behind  her.  Her  and  the 
anonymous  dude  was  partners  against  Doc 
and  Mrs.  Snell,  and  they  didn't  change  all 
evening.  I  haven't  played  only  a  few 
games  of  bridge,  but  I  know  a  little  about 
it,  and  I  never  see  such  hands  as  Perkie 
held.  It  was  a  misdeal  when  she  didn't 
have  the  ace,  king  and  four  or  five  others  of 
one  suit  and  a  few  picture  cards  and  aces  on 
the  side.  When  she  couldn't  get  the  bid 
herself  she  doubled  the  other  pair  and  made 
a  sucker  out  of  them.  I  don't  know  what 
they  was  playing  a  point,  but  when  they 
broke  up  Lady  Perkins  and  her  dude  was 
something  like  seven  hundred  berries  to  the 
good. 

I  and  Ella  went  to  bed  w'ile  they  was 
settling  up,  but  we  seen  her  on  the  porch  in 
the  morning.  She  smiled  at  us  and  says: 
"You  two  are  certainly  grand  mascots!  I 
hope  you  can  come  in  and  set  behind  me 
again  to-night.  I  ain't  even  yet,  but  one 
more  run  of  luck  like  last  night's  and  I'll  be 
a  winner.  Then,"  she  says,  "I  s'pose  I'll 
have  to  give  my  mascots  some  kind  of  a 
treat." 

Ella  was  tickled  to  death  and  couldn't 
hardly  wait  to  slip  Sis  the  good  news.  Kate 
had  been  out  late  and  overslept  herself  and 
we  was  half  through  breakfast  when  she 
showed  up.  The  Mrs.  told  her  about  the 
big  game  and  how  it  looked  like  we  was  in 


government  did  not  interfere.  Throughout 
the  series  of  agitations  which  have  shaken 
Italy  to  its  foundations  the  government 
has  steadily  maintained  that  economic  and 
not  political  questions  were  involved,  and 
has  persistently  refused  to  employ  the  forces 
at  its  disposal  for  the  protection  of  owners 
in  their  property.  In  cases  where  destruc- 
tion was  attempted  it  has  intervened,  and 
many  arrests  have  been  made. 

The  sailors  tackled  an  experiment  of 
tremendous  interest,  and  without  recourse 
to  confiscation  of  ownership.  They  have  a 
federation  and  also  a  cooperative  society 
with  a  membership  round  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. The  latter  managed  to  acquire  from 
the  government  five  of  the  German  freight- 
ers allocated  to  Italy  under  the  peace 
settlement.  Privately  owned  steamship 
lines  were  securing  some  of  these  vessels, 
and  the  sailors  resolved  to  try  their  hand 
in  similar  fashion. 

Thus  the  sailors  went  into  the  shipping 
business.  To  help  finance  the  undertaking 
practically  all  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion turned  into  its  treasury  an  increase  of 
wages  they  contrived  to  secure.  With  so 
many  men  belonging  to  the  cooperative 
the  aggregate  represented  a  large  monthly 
income.  To  be  sure  the  sailors  had  loudly 
proclaimed  that  this  increase  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  soaring  cost  of  living — but  that 
is  another  story. 

The  sailors'  leaders  affirm  they  have 
made  fine  profits  with  these  vessels.  The' 
profits  are  likewise  being  turned  back  into 
the  treasury,  and  this  policy  will  be  con- 
tinued until  they  have  built  up  a  fund  of 
two  hundred  million  lire.  No  single  member 
of  the  cooperative  is  permitted  to  own  an 
interest  in  the  enterprise  above  five  thou- 
sand lire. 

They  freely  predict  that  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  all  the  shipping  of  Italy  will  be 
owned  by  the  workers.  In  this  connection 
I  am  of  (minion  they  have  overlooked  some 


strong  with  the  nobility,  and  Kate  said  she 
had  some  good  news  of  her  own ;  that  Codd 
had  as  good  as  told  her  he  was  stuck  on  her. 

"And  he's  going  to  sell  his  invention  for 
a  million,"  says  Ella,  "so  I  guess  we  wasn't 
as  crazy  coming  out  to  this  place  as  some 
people  thought  we  was." 

"Wait  till  the  machine's  made  good," 
I  said. 

"It  has  already,"  says  Katie.  "He  was 
up  in  it  yesterday  and  everything  worked 
perfect  and  he  says  the  Williamses  was  wild 
over  it.  And  what  do  you  think's  going  to 
come  off  to-morrow  morning?  He's  going 
to  take  me  up  with  him." 

"Oh,  no,  Sis ! "  said  Ella.  "S'pose  some- 
thing should  happen!" 

"No  hope,"  says  I. 

"But  even  if  something  should  happen," 
said  Katie,  "  what  would  I  care  as  long  as  it 
happened  to  Bob  and  I  together!" 

I  told  the  waitress  to  bring  me  another 
order  of  fried  mush. 

"To-night,"  said  Kate,  "Bob's  going  in 
Town  to  a  theater  party  with  some  boys  he 
went  to  college  with.  So  I  can  help  you 
bring  Lady  Perkins  good  luck." 

Something  told  me  to  crab  this  proposi- 
tion and  I  tried,  but  it  was  passed  over  my 
veto.  So  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  remind 
Sis,  just  before  we  went  in  the  gambling 
den,  to  keep  her  mouth  shut  w'ile  the  play 
was  going  on. 

Perk  give  us  a  smile  of  welcome  and  her 
partner  smiled  too. 

For  an  hour  the  game  went  along  about 
even.  Kate  acted  like  she  was  bored,  and 
she  didn't  have  nothing  to  say  after  she'd 
told  them,  w'ile  somebody  was  dealing, 
that  she  was  going  to  have  an  areoplane 
ride  in  the  morning.  Finally  our  side  begin 
to  lose,  and  lose  by  big  scores.  They  was 
one  time  when  they  was  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred points  to  the  bad.  Lady  Perkins  didn't 
seem  to  be  enjoying  herself  and  when  Ella 
addressed  a  couple  of  remarks  to  her  the 
cat  had  her  tongue. 

But  the  luck  switched  round  again  and 
Lady  Perk  had  all  but  caught  up  when  the 
blow-off  come. 

It  was  the  rubber  game,  with  the  score 
nothing  and  nothing.  The  Doc  dealt  the 
cards.  I  was  setting  where  I  could  see  his 
hand  and  Perk's  both.  Piatt  had  the  king, 
jack  and  ten  and  five  other  hearts.  Lady 
Perkins  held  the  ace  and  queen  of  hearts, 
the  other  three  aces  and  everything  else  in 
the  deck. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

important  factors,  such  as  the  different 
conditions  they  will  encounter  when  they 
try  to  get  new  ships  by  the  usual  method  of 
paying  for  them  at  their  full  value,  slack 
times  instead  of  boom  days  in  the  shipping 
business,  and  economy  and  ability  in  man- 
agement. In  this  enterprise,  the  sailors 
appear  to  me  to  be  figuring  like  the  usual 
amateur  who  goes  into  hog  raising  or 
chicken  farming — on  paper  these  activities 
will  show  a  sure  and  easy  fortune  by  simple 
arithmetic  applied  to  natural  increase.  But 
in  the  actual  working  out  under  amateur 
management  they  invariably  bankrupt  a 
man. 

However,  the  sailors'  ships  are  sailing  the 
seas  with  the  red  flag  fluttering  as  the 
emblem  of  their  society.  A  considerable 
to-do  was  raised  in  the  French  and  English 
press  because  the  sailors'  federation  seized 
a  couple  of  vessels;  but  these  ships  were 
Russian  and  loaded  with  supplies  and 
munitions  for  Wrangel,  who  is  trying  to 
make  head  against  the  Bolsheviks.  The 
sailors  took  them  over  to  prevent  delivery 
of  the  supplies  and  are  holding  them  for 
the  Bolshevik  government,  which  claims 
to  own  them.  That  gives  them  a  fleet  of 
seven  ships  now,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Moscow  will  eventually  turn  over  the  two 
in  dispute  to  the  Italians. 

By  midsummer  the  white  strike  and 
incessant  stoppages  of  work  in  the  metal- 
lurgical industries  had  disgusted  the  em- 
ployers. They  resolved  to  face  the  situation 
and  come  to  a  showdown  with  the  workers. 
Rising  prices  of  coal  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  what  they  needed  at  any  price,  and 
the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials, were  also  factors  they  had  to  consider. 

The  workers  contend  that  the  employers 
planned  a  lockout.  They  made  ready  for 
it.  The  employers  have  a  confederation 
which  insures  unity  of  action,  and  so  when 
one  of  the  large  factories  closed  down, 
thereby  shutting  out  their  employees,  the 


The  Doc  bid  two  hearts.  The  other  dude 
and  Mrs.  Snell  passed. 

"Two  without,"  says  Lady  Perkins. 

"Three  hearts,"  says  Piatt. 

The  other  two  passed  again  and  Perk 
says:  "Three  without." 

Katie  had  came  strolling  up  and  was 
pretty  near  behind  Perk's  chair. 

"Well,"  says  Piatt,  "it  looks  like  " 

But  we  didn't  find  out  what  it  looked 
like,  as  just  then  Katie  says:  "Heavens! 
Four  aces!  Don't  you  wished  you  was 
playing  penny  ante?" 

It  didn't  take  Lady  Perkins  no  time  at 
all  to  forget  her  title. 

"  You  fool ! "  she  screams,  w'eeling  round 
on  Kate.  "Get  out  of  here,  and  get  out  of 
here  quick,  and  don't  never  come  near  me 
again!  I  hope  your  areoplane  falls  a  mil- 
lion feet.  You  little  fool ! " 

I  don't  know  how  the  hand  come  out. 
We  wasn't  there  to  see  it  played. 

VII 

LADY  PERKINS  got  part  of  her  hope. 
J  The  areoplane  fell  all  right,  but  only 
a  couple  of  miles  instead  of  a  million  feet. 
They  say  that  they  was  a  defect  or  some- 
thing in  poor  Codd's  engine.  Anyway,  he 
done  an  involuntary  nose  dive.  Him  and 
his  invention  was  spilled  all  over  Long 
Island.  But  Katie  had  been  awake  all  night 
with  the  hysterics  and  Ella  hadn't  managed 
to  get  her  to  sleep  till  nine  A.  M.  So  when 
Codd  had  called  for  her  Ella'd  told  him 
that  Sis  would  go  some  other  day.  Can 
you  beat  it? 

W'ile  I  and  Ella  was  getting  ready  for 
supper  I  made  the  remark  that  I  s'posed 
we'd  live  in  a  vale  of  tears  for  the  next  few 
days. 

"No,"  said  Ella.  "Sis  is  taking  it  pretty 
calm.  She's  sensible.  She  says  if  that 
could  of  happened,  why  the  invention 
couldn't  of  been  no  good  after  all.  And  the 
Williamses  probably  wouldn't  of  give  him  a 
plugged  dime  for  it." 

Lady  Perkins  didn't  only  speak  to  me 
once  afterwards.  I  seen  her  setting  on  the 
porch  one  day,  reading  a  book.  I  went  up 
to  her  and  said:  "Hello."  They  wasn't  no 
answer,  so  I  thought  I'd  appeal  to  her 
sympathies. 

"Maybe  you're  still  interested  in  myf 
dogs,"  I  said.  "They  was  too  far  gone  and 
the  veter'nary  had  to  order  them  shot." 

"That's  good,"  said  Perk,  and  went  on 
reading. 


Fiom's  action  was  swift.  The  step  por- 
tended a  general  lockout,  they  argued;  and 
instantly  the  workers  took  possession  of  all 
the  factories. 

That  was  on  August  thirtieth.  The  work- 
ers simply  notified  the  representatives  of 
the  employers  that  they  had  ta"ken  over 
the  plants  and  intended  to  run  them  and 
hold  them  until  an  agreement  was  reached. 
It  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  or 
violence. 

A  few  minor  incidents  may  have  oc-, 
curred  here  and  there,  but  they  were  trifling. 
Efforts  were  made  to  magnify  them,  but 
the  warmest  partisan  of  the  industrials 
stands  ready  to  admit  that  the  seizure  of 
the  plants  took  place  with  astounding 
absence  of  violence,  and  no  excesses  what- 
soever. 

That  is  one  of  the  features  that  make  this 
Italian  movement  so  significant.  "Why 
should  there  be  violence  when  they  aren't 
opposed?"  the  employers  counter.  But  I 
know  no  other  country  where  such  modera- 
tion would  have  been  displayed  when  the 
workers  had  things  all  their  own  way.  They 
carried  out  their  coup  with  fewer  incidents 
than  would  mark  a  peaceful  holiday  parade 
in  New  York. 

One  would  naturally  expect  excesses 
from  the  Italian  temperament,  of  which  we 
have  always  heard  so  much.  And  after 
listening  to  them  bellow  at  one  another  in 
the  streets  day  and  night,  one  marvels  that 
people  so  apparently  effervescent  and  emo- 
tional could  be  capable  of  such  restraint. 

Perhaps  it  is  their  method  of  getting  it 
out  of  their  systems.  I  have  seen  a  gondo-  | 
lier  in  Venice  purposely  shave  another 
craft  to  start  something,  and  then  the  two 
would  wrangle  at  the  top  of  their  lungs, 
creating  a  block  in  the  traffic  meanwhile; 
they  would  wave  their  arms  and  call  on 
high  heaven  and  all  the  neighbors,  and  the 
people  living  miles  away,  to  bear  witness 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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the  slight  put  upon  them;  and  after  a 
lile  they  would  drift  apart,  still  howling 
ines,  and  when  they  had  no  audience  to 
ten,  they  muttered  the  history  of  the 
S»r  over  to  themselves  all  the  way  round 
e  Grand  Canal,  and  seemed  to  derive  a 
IP  of  comfort  from  the  business.  And  a 
>  driver  in  Milan  would  rather  engage  in 
allowed  argument  than  eat.   Indeed,  a 
)le  of  Italians  disputing  in  the  street 
bring  the  inexperienced  traveler  on  the 
to  see  the  riot  and  the  carnage;  but 
xly  ever  comes  to  blows, 
is  probable  that  credit  for  the  restraint 
ayed  belongs  to  their  good  leadership. 
:  movement  of  such  magnitude  the 
1  did  not  rely  on  its  own  resources  and 
;rs,  but  turned  to  the  confederation  of 
le  unions  and  to  the  Socialists.  In  the 
s  of  the  latter  are  some  of  the  ablest 
is  in  Italy.  These  men  possess  not  only 
nional  ability  and  vision  but  parlia- 
ary  and  political  experience.  Many 
em  are  highly  cultivated.  It  would  be 
to  find  the  equal  of  Turati  or  Treves 
'.  the  champions  of  labor  or  Socialism 
ly  other  country. 

ley  had  difficulty  with  the  extremist 
ents  in  their  own  party  at  the  outset, 
nsiderable  faction  was  for  making  the 
ement  political;  they  wished  to  over- 
w  the  government  and  seize  the  banks, 
y  wanted  revolution.  It  came  to  a  show- 
n  and  d'Aragona  and  the  moderates 
ailed. 

eports  in  the  foreign  press  of  condi- 
;  in  Italy  had  raised  certain  expecta- 
),  and  therefore  it  came  as  a  shock  to 
on  arrival  in  Milan,  to  find  the  life  of 
nty  flowing  on  about  as  usual.  There 
no  mobs  milling  about,  no  disorders; 
trams  were  running,  the  shops  and 
nas  and  restaurants  were  doing  a  fair 
ness;  and  Milan  looked  much  as  Milan 
ys  looks.  Even  the  factories  were  in 
ation.  They  had  merely  changed 
agement  temporarily.  Similar  condi- 
;  obtained  in  Turin,  Genoa  and  other 
ted  centers. 

Jl  Visit  to  a  Factory 

is  true  that  carabinieri  and  police 
oiled  certain  parts  of  Milan  in  consid- 
le  numbers,  and  heavy  guards  were  on 
-  at  all  the  banks.  And  in  the  magnifi- 
■  Galeria,  the  arcade  where  considerable 
■ds  gather  daily  to  dine  and  stroll  and 
their  wine,  many  neat  punctures  in 
e-glass  windows  testified  to  earlier 
hes  between  the  Reds  and  soldiery, 
kmen  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
ibule  of  a  fashionable  restaurant  where 
var  profiteers  and  well-to-do  had  been 
t  to  gather — an  anarchist  had  tossed  a 

0  into  it.  But  these  evidences  of 
ble  seemed  unreal  in  the  peace  and 

1  of  the  city  under  the  warm  September 
•ght. 

Dwever,  hundreds  of  industrial  establish- 
ts  remained  in  the  hands  of  workmen 
had  absolutely  no  title  of  ownership 
had  taken  them  over  by  sheer  un- 
■sed  force.    They  proposed  to  hold 
e  factories  and  operate  them  until  the 
loyers  came  to  their  terms.  To  provide 
nst  possible  surprise  they  maintained 
y  armed  guards  day  and  night.  The 
uring  of  arms  had  presented  no  diffi- 
ies.    Many  of  the  workmen  were  de- 
nized soldiers,  who  simply  retained 
r  weapons;  and  it  is  claimed  by  the 
kers  that  the  soldiery  themselves  have 
ped  them  arms  and  ammunition,  being 
sympathy  with  their  cause.  However 
.t  may  be,  they  were  in  possession  of 
riiine  guns  and  rifles  and  everything 
y  needed,  for  I  saw  them, 
visited  a  factory,  with  permission  of  the 
retary  of  the  confederation,  to  see  how 
men  were  getting  along.  The  employers 
e  contending  that  practically  no  work 
i  being  carried  on,  because  most  of  the 
^-men  and  technical  men,  and  practically 
the  office  forces,  had  remained  loyal, 
1  without  these  technical  men  and  fore- 
n  to  provide  direction  and  brains  the 
rkers  could  not  carry  on.  The  employers 
erted  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
i  technical  men  remained  in  the  shops, 
1  most  of  those  had  done  so  to  protect 
■ir  employers'  interests.    On  the  other 
id,  the  workers  claimed  that  fully  half 
s  technical  men  were  on  duty, 
rhey  gave  me  choice  of  any  factory  I 
hea  to  visit,  and  volunteered  to  let  me 
several  if  I  liked.  I  selected  a  name  at 
idom  — the  Tecnomasio  Italiano  Brown 
veri,  a  plant  where  they  make  electric 


motors  and  dynamos,  and  ordinarily  em- 
ploy about  fifteen  hundred  men.  It  is 
owned  partially  by  English  capital. 

The  permission  was  obtained  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  press,  for  the  workers  have 
rigidly  barred  visitors  from  the  plants 
since  they  took  them  over.  An  Italian  who 
acted  as  interpreter  for  me  mentioned  that 
when  he  had  attempted  some  days  previ- 
ously to  see  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
working  in  one  of  the  seized  factories,  the 
guards  stopped  him  and,  on  his  persisting, 
soused  him  with  the  fire  hose. 

Workers'  guards  held  every  entrance. 
Above  the  main  gate  was  a  rampart  of 
sandbags,  backed  by  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. A  squad  of  armed  men  were  on 
duty  there;  they  had  a  machine  gun  and 
rifles.  The  red  flag  floated  above  the  fac- 
tory and  every  point  of  vantage  on  the 
walls  surrounding  it.  It  was  also  much  in 
evidence  inside  the  plant,  the  Bolshevik 
arms— a  hammer  and  a  cycle — being 
worked  into  the  bunting.  We  saw,  too, 
many  placards  hurrahing  for  Lenine. 

They  were  working  in  the  plant — both 
men  and  women  and  youths.  There  was 
lacking  the  usual  hum  of  a  big  establish- 
ment, however.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
loafing,  yet  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
workers  were  killing  time.  All  the  machin- 
ery was  intact  and  they  appeared  to  have 
taken  care  of  it;  there  had  been  no  sabo- 
tage. 

The  manager  of  the  Brown  Boveri  place 
had  been  foreman  under  the  owners.  I 
gathered  he  had  stayed  on  partly  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  his  employers— this 
occurred  in  numerous  instances — but  he 
was  acceptable  to  the  workers  and  they  re- 
tained him  as  boss.  In  many  other  estab- 
lishments they  chose  new  foremen  from 
among  the  most  skilled  in  their  ranks.  A 
committee  directed  everything. 

"We  are  working  only  about  five  hun- 
dred to-day,"  explained  the  foreman,  add- 
ing that  they  ran  day  and  night  shifts. 

"Do  the  men  really  work,  or  do  they 
loaf?" 

"Well,  you  see,  we  are  short  of  coal  and 
so  we  have  orders  to  do  just  as  little  work 
as  possible  for  fear  it  will  give  out." 

My  information  is  that  such  was  the 
general  attitude.  In  the  bulk  of  the  estab- 
lishments the  workers  made  no  serious 
effort  to  run  at  the  usual  capacity.  I  don't 
believe  they  had  any  intention  of  operating 
the  plants  indefinitely,  but  took  them  over 
merely  to  enforce  their  terms  and  kept 
them  going  to  give  the  men  something  to 
do  and  furnish  an  object  lesson. 

A  friend  of  mine  visited  a  famous  auto- 
mobile plant  in  Turin  and  reported  that 
everything  moved  there  like  clockwork. 
Arriving  employees  punched  their  time 
cards  and  the  everyday  discipline  of  the 
establishment  was  maintained.  THey  even 
had  a  considerable  office  force.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  however,  I  think  the  workers 
took  it  easy,  because  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  coal  limited  their  activities. 

The  Industrial  Deadlock 

They  grabbed  quite  a  lot  of  coal  that  did 
not  belong  to  them,  by  the  way.  Railroad 
employees  in  sympathy  with  their  cause 
diverted  considerable  quantities — and  the 
government  did  nothing.  And  some  of  the 
plants  happened  to  be  well  provided  with 
raw  materials. 

"With  mistaken  foresight,"  an  American 
employer  remarked  to  me,  "we  loaded  up 
with  everything  we  needed  because  the  un- 
certain market  and  exchange  and  general 
conditions  impelled  us  to  do  so  while  we 
could ;  and  the  men  have  got  that  stuff  now." 

The  workers  held  the  factories  some 
weeks.  They  turned  out  a  quantity  of 
finished  products,  and  actually  sold  some. 
But  they  had  difficulty  in  securing  a  mar- 
ket for  the  goods.  Purchasers  were  chary 
of  buying  stuff  to  which  the  sellers  had  no 
legal  title,  and  the  employers  had  issued 
warnings  broadcast  to  the  railroads  and 
business  everywhere  not  to  receive  goods. 
They  likewise  cautioned  dealers  not  to 
furnish  the  men  with  supplies,  and  made 
public  warning  to  the  workers  that  they 
would  hold  them  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to  property,  while  declining  responsi- 
bility for  accidents  and  refusing  pay  for  the 
days  of  the  seizure. 

The  situation  was  a  deadlock.  It  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  employers 
would  willingly  treat  with  the  men  while 
the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the 
plants.  And  the  men  would  not  get  out 
until  they  had  wrested  certain  terms  from 
the  employers. 


The  latter  kept  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment (o  afford  the  protection  to  property 
that  the  law  guaranteed.  The  government 
would  not  act.  Giolitti  announced  that  the 
question  was  economic  and  not  political, 
and  the  workers  were  left  undisturbed  so 
long  as  they  committed  no  violence. 

The  newspapers  on  both  sides  stormed 
and  prophesied.  In  Italy  practically  all  the 
press  is  controlled  by  big  banking  and 
industrial  interests,  except  a  few  organs 
owned  by  the  Socialists,  but  as  there  was 
also  bitter  feeling  between  certain  of  these 
groups  the  public  was  treated  to  weeks  of 
hot  wrangling.  Owing  to  this  control  of  the 
press  in  Europe  almost  exclusively  by  capi- 
talists with  axes  to  grind,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  on  any  public  question 
whatsoever;  and  the  Socialist  and  labor 
mouthpieces  work  just  as  manfully  on  their 
side  to  present  every  situation  to  their  own 
advantage. 

Negotiations  to  break  the  deadlock  pro- 
ceeded nevertheless  despite  the  employers' 
emphatic  declaration  that  they  would  not 
deal  with  the  men  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  workers'  leaders  proved 
themselves  adroit  tacticians.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  they  were  never 
once  out  jockeyed  in  all  the  series  of  con- 
ferences—but it  is  possible  that  the  final 
settlement  will  not  work  out  as  they  in- 
tended. 

They  turned  the  tables  on  the  employers 
more  than  once,  and  raised  a  laugh  through- 
out Italy  by  one  proposition  they  advanced 
early  in  the  trouble.  It  was  to  take  over 
the  plants  and  pay  rent  for  them  to  the 
owners  on  the  valuation  the  owners  made 
in  their  tax  returns.  That  naturally  got 
under  the  skin  of  many  employers,  it  being 
notorious  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
them  have  evaded  full  payment  of  taxes 
for  years. 


It  Clamps 
Everywhere" 


The  Employers'  Answer 

The  industrials  were  inclined  to  be  stiff- 
necked,  which  was  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at;  they  were  also  reactionary.  With  war 
profits  in  their  possession,  they  displayed  a 
disposition  to  make  it  a  fight  to  a  finish, 
even  though  it  should  precipitate  a  revolu- 
tion. But  they  obtained  no  public  support, 
and  the  government  would  not  back  them 
up,  even  in  their  perfectly  legal  demands 
for  protection. 

The  standpoint  and  argument  of  the 
employers  are  partially  summed  up  in  one 
of  the  manifestoes  they  issued:  {'Italians! 
In  these  words  which  we  address  to  you  and 
which  We  wish  to  be  strong  and  noble,  as  is 
our  spirit  in  the  struggle  of  to-day,  let  it  be 
clear  that  we  did  not  arrive  at  fortunes 
during  the  war  through  connivance  of 
ministers,  but  we  first  created  the  well- 
being  of  all,  of  the  nation's  weapons,  and 
later  of  the  nation  itself,  through  our  own 
labors,  our  intelligence,  our  constancy  and 
our  activities.  The  same  people,  now  mad- 
dened by  a  few  political  tradesmen,  re- 
ceived from  us  what  they  would  never  have 
had  from  their  exploiters — kindly  consid- 
eration and  the  dignity  due  to  man.  To 
them  we  gave  all  we  could,  because  in  them 
we  saw  our  fellow  workers  and  our  com- 
rades. 

"One  day,  when  we  could  give  no  more, 
they  asked  more.  They  asked  the  impos- 
sible, led  on  by  a  foolish  Asiatic  teaching. 
We  had  to  refuse.  They  demanded  one  and 
a  half  billion  of  lire,  when  all  our  workshops 
combined  are  worth  less  than  three  billion ! 

"At  our  refusal  they  replied  by  driving 
us  from  our  workshops,  seizing  our  men, 
threatening  our  families.  Law  for  us  and 
ours  was  abolished;  the  government  chief 
being  absent,  the  accomplices  of  the  usurp- 
ers watched  the  ministers  so  that  any 
infamy  could  be  perpetrated  to  the  damage 
of  all,"  and  so  on. 

The  majority  of  Italians  heard  these 
appeals  with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks. 
They  feel  bitterly  toward  war  profiteers 
and  are  inclined  to  lump  all  employers  in 
that  class,  which  is  absurd.  But  it  is  not 
surprising  that  public  sympathy  was  alien- 
ated. The  majority  of  the  people  who 
made  fortunes  out  of  the  war  have  not 
known  how  to  use  them.  They  have  been 
at  once  callous  and  grasping.  When  workers 
who  could  barely  eke  out  a  living,  and  who 
bore  the  sufferings  of  war,  saw  these 
people  spending  money  like  water  in  self- 
indulgence,  they  saw  red. 

And  the  reactionaries  were  the  dominant 
factor  among  the  industrials.  They  leaned 
so  far  back  they  could  not  see  their  feet. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  strong  govern- 
ment—that was  it  — a  government  that 
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Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention, 
ADJUSTOLITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed, 
shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair. 
Stands  perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary 
lamp  is  used.  Throws  the  light  exactly 
where  you  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye 
strain.   Cuts  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  can- 
not scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid 
brass.  Guaranteed  for  five  years- 
price  $5.75. 

Ask  for  Adjusto-Lite  at  the  store 
where  you  usually  trade.  If 
they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 
141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8-foot  cord, 
plug  and  socket:  Brush  Brass  finished,  $5.75; 
Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish,  $6.25.  Pacific 
Coast  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 

Dealers:  Write  us  for  particulars  of  this  fast  selling  specialty. 
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Shivering 
Moments 

jflO-rib  waimth 
helps  through  them 


TT  certainly 
takes  a  good 
deal  of  charac- 
ter to  get  up 
these  chilly 
mornings  when 
the  alarm  clock 
rings.  Here's 
help  through 
those  shivering  moments 
in  the  morning: 

Go  to  your  dealer  and 
ask  him  to  show  you 
Mayo  10-rib  Underwear. 
Feel  how  soft  it  is.  Stretch 
it  and  watch  it  return  to 
its  original  shape.  Put 
your  hand  in  a  Mayo 
sleeve  and  notice  how  well 
it  fits.  Take  some  Mayo 
10-rib  Underwear  home 
and  wear  it. 

10-rib  knitting  means 
that  Mayo  Underwear  is 
knit  with  10  ribs  to  the 
inch  instead  of  the  usual  8. 

This  closer  knit- 
ting naturally 
makes  Mayo 
Underwear 
warmer  and  more 
elastic.  And 
then,  it  enables 
Mayo  Under- 
wear to  smile  at 
the  wash-tub. 
Don't  miss  this  10-rib 
Mayo  warmth.  See  that 
you  get  the  genuine  Mayo 
10-rib  garment — it  carries 
our  trade-mark,  shaped  like 
a  diamond,  sewn  in  the 
neckband. 

THE  MAYO  MILLS 

Mayodan.N.C.  Mt.Airy,  N.C. 

Sales  Office: 
346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Winter  Underwear 
for  Men  and  Hoyi 


Union  Suits 
Shirts  •  OrawerN 


would  have  the  nerve  to  employ  the  army 
and  put  these  people  where  they  belonged. 

They  dickered  and  held  conferences,  and 
everybody  told  everybody  else  that  a  revo- 
lution might  occur  any  moment.  And  it 
certainly  looked  that  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  general  public  ap- 
peared to  take  no  more  than  an  academic 
interest  in  the  struggle;  at  least  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  making  their  influence 
felt.  That  was  because  in  Italy  they  have 
not  the  strength  the  middle  classes  in 
England  and  the  United  States  possess.  In 
those  countries  the  middle  classes  are  a 
balance  wheel  between  the  top  and  lower 
strata,  a  sort  of  gyroscope  in  critical  times, 
and  when  a  situation  becomes  intolerable 
they  are  in  position  to  impose  their  will 
upon  either  side  of  the  controversy.  In 
Italy  they  seem  to  be  apathetic  and  with- 
out power  in  a  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  classes 
are  great  on  politics.  Italians  don't  go  in 
generally  for  sports  as  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish do,  and  consequently  spend  most  of 
their  spare  time  talking — politics  chiefly. 
They  try  to  make  every  movement  polit- 
ical. 

And  what  were  the  issues  in  this  extraor- 
dinary struggle?  Less  than  a  year  before 
the  workers  had  made  certain  wage  demands 
which  the  employers  would  not  give.  Now 
they  wanted  more.  They  wanted  not  only 
a  higher  scale  of  pay  but  a  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry. 

The  Shrewdness  of  Giolitti 

The  industrials  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  increases  were  absurd  and  impossible, 
and  would  bankrupt  the  metallurgical  in- 
dustries. "Very  well,"  said  the  workers, 
"let  us  have  an  investigation  of  the  financial 
condition  of  each  plant,  cost  of  operation, 
cost  of  materials,  and  so  on,  and  then  we  can 
base  our  wage  claims  on  what  we  find." 

The  employers  contended  that  coal  was 
so  dear  it  made  a  further  advance  in  wages 
suicidal.  The  union  replied  that  if  the 
Italian  workman  had  to  pay  for  this  condi- 
tion he  was  entitled  to  know  exactly  where 
he  stood,  and  what  sacrifice  he  must 
make — therefore  he  must  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  business. 

I  talked  to  several  labor  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  get  at  their  program.  Did  they 
really  think  they  could  run  the  plants  with- 
out the  industrials?  The  lesser  among 
them  maintained  they  could,  but  whether 
they  really  believed  so  is  another  matter. 
The  abler  men  parried  the  direct  question. 
Taking  over  the  factories  was  a  temporary 
measure — a  means  to  an  end — they  said. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  is  all  they  ever 
intended. 

Probably  that  wily  old  statesman, 
Giolitti,  had  something  else  in  mind  than  a 
desire  to  avoid  conflict  when  he  left  the 
workers  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
establishments  they  had  seized.  He  is  per- 
haps the  most  astute  of  European  public 
men.  Nobody  ever  accused  Lloyd  George 
of  lack  of  subtlety,  but  Giolitti  begins 
where  the  English  Premier  leaves  off.  And 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  Giolitti  con- 
cluded the  workers  might  learn  a  useful 
lesson  from  experience — might  learn  that 
the  direction  and  management  of  industry 
requires  something  more  than  they  are  in 
position  to  furnish. 

Even  had  the  workers  succeeded  in  oper- 
ating the  factories  to  full  capacity,  it  would 
have  proved  nothing.  Almost  anybody 
can  take  a  firmly  established,  going  con- 
cern and  run  it  for  a  while.  It  is  in  the 
building  up  of  an  industry  or  business  that 
the  test  comes,  and  the  workers  have  no- 
where in  the  world  undertaken  such  an 
experiment. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  metallurgical 
workers  discovered  there  was  more  to 
capital  than  mere  possession  of  money,  and 
more  to  the  management  of  factories  than 
drawing  large  salaries.  I  think  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  business  brains 
are  an  essential  partner  with  manual  labor, 
and  that  neither  can  get  along  without  the 
other. 

They  occupied  the  factories  several 
weeks  without  a  real  pay  day.  Expecta- 
tions were  that  they  might  attempt  to 
seize  the  banks,  but  no  such  effort  was 
made.  Had  they  done  so,  even  at  the 
start  of  their  movement-  when  there  was 
really  nothing  to  prevent  a  surprise  coup 
of  this  description  — it  would  have  availed 
them  nothing.  For  the  step  would  have 
inevitably  provoked  armed  conflict  and 
civil  war.  They  say  in  Italy  that  the 
workers  might  have  seized  the  government 


with  impunity,  because  nobody  wanted  it 
especially,  but  that  seizure  of  the  banks 
would  have  entailed  bloodshed. 

Even  had  they  taken  possession  of  the 
latter,  they  would  have  been  hardly  any 
better  off.  For  what  good  does  possession 
of  the  shell  bring?  Of  course  they  might 
have  found  in  the  banks  a  certain  amount 
of  currency,  but  until  they  could  also  di- 
rect the  delicate  machinery  of  banking, 
control  credits,  and  command  the  confi- 
dence on  which  the  banking  business 
throughout  the  world  is  based,  they  could 
not  operate  successfully.  About  all  they 
would  have  had  would  have  been  the 
buildings  and  a  fight.  And  from  what 
I  learn,  the  workers'  leaders  realized  this 
clearly. 

According  to  Secretary  Guarnieri,  of  the 
Metal  Workers'  Federation,  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  workers'  movement  are:  A 
factory  council  in  each  industry  on  which, 
labor  shall  have  equal  representation;  this 
council  to  control  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  also  the  sales  department,  to  set  prices 
at  which  the  finished  product  shall  be  sold, 
supervise  the  wage  scale,  decide  the  sort  of 
work  to  which  each  man  is  adapted  and 
assign  him  to  it,  control  discharges  and 
arrange  conditions  of  employment  so  far  as 
health  and  protection  of  workers  are  con- 
cerned, exercise  supervision  over  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  works  with  an  eye  to 
limiting  managers'  and  directors'  incomes, 
decide  when  new  machinery  is  required, 
eliminate  artificial  crises  within  the  in- 
dustries, which  have  been  so  frequent — 
sometimes  to  crush  a  competitor,  at  others 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  off  employees — 
prevent  flooding  the  market  with  cheap 
wares,  and  exercise  control  within  the 
offices  with  a  view  to  prohibiting  expen- 
ditures for  propaganda  against  labor. 

"It  isn't  the  dictatorship  of  labor  we 
want,"  Guarnieri  declared  emphatically; 
"it  is  economic  revolution,  I  will  concede, 
but  economic  revolutions  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  political.  And  all  this  cannot 
develop  in  a  day.  We  realize  that  it  must 
come  gradually.  On  the  other  hand,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  made  a  long  step  toward 
ultimate  ownership  of  the  works  by  the 
workers.  That  must  come  in  time." 

On  this  point  the  Epoca  had  some  sig- 
nificant comment  to  make:  "Without 
being  Socialists,  we  firmly  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  capital  will  be  totally 
absorbed  by  labor,  and  whereas  up  to  the 
present  capital  has  been  the  master,  the 
position  will  in  the  future  be  reversed.  We 
shall  see  capitalists  drawing  a  salary." 

The  Deadlock  Broken 

"As  soon  as  we  get  the  present  conflict 
settled,"  ended  Guarnieri,  "other  indus- 
tries will  follow  our  example,  of  course, 
accomplishing  legally  and  peacefully  the 
ends  we  had  to  achieve  by  force.  Under- 
stand, we  never  wanted  revolution.  A 
revolution  would  lose  us  the  victory  as 
well  as  destroy  the  industries." 

The  objective  on  which  the  labor  leaders 
concentrated  as  the  key  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  the  right  of  the  workers  to  know 
the  financial  condition  of  the  business  in 
which  they  may  be  employed — the  value 
of  the  investment,  costs  of  materials,  sal- 
aries, expenditures,  receipts.  Their  claim 
is  that  they  should  know  these  in  order 
that  wages  may  be  fixed  on  a  fair  basis,  and 
a  fair  instead  of  an  excessive  profit  re- 
turned on  capital;  and  they  plead  that  if 
hard  times  and  a  bad  condition  can  be 
proved  at  any  period,  labor  is  willing  to 
share  in  it  by  scaling  down  pay.  This,  to 
offset  the  employers'  argument  that  labor 
wants  a  share  of  the  profits  but  is  unwilling 
to  share  losses.  Gaining  these  "rights," 
they  would  practically  gain  control  of  in- 
dustry, of  course. 

After  endless  conferences  and  negoti- 
ation had  come  to  nothing,  the  government 
finally  took  a  step  to  break  the  deadlock. 
By  a  decree,  Giolitti  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  participation  by  labor  in  the  direction 
•of  industry,  and  appointed  a  commission, 
on  which  labor  is  represented,  to  frame 
the  necessary  legislation. 

And  the  situation  remains  in  that  stage  at 
this  writing.  Not  a  few  of  the  employers, 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  had 
already  come  to  terms  with  the  workers 
and  resumed  operations.  Immediately  the 
government  acted,  many  others  followed 
suit,  and  the  plants  are  being  slowly  re- 
turned to  their  owners.  In  some  establish- 
ments the  workers  still  hold  out,  but  the 
peak  of  the  trouble  seems  to  have  been 
passed. 


Whether  the  settlement  will  work  ou 
satisfactorily  is  another  question.  The  em' 
ployers  are  bitter,  and  no  inconsiderabl 
element  in  the  ranks  of  labor  thinks  it  ha 
been  sold  out  and  has  failed  to  gain  what  i 
might  have. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  this  economi 
revolution  in  Italy  is  that  it  was  accom 
plished  without  bloodshed  or  any  measur 
able  violence,  apart  from  the  seizure  o 
the  plants.  I  cannot  yet  understand  hov 
this  was  achieved.  I  know  no  other  coun 
try  where  so  complete  a  turnover  coulc 
take  place  without  riots,  fighting  an< 
virtual  civil  war. 

Italy's  Uphill  Fight 

It  threatens  to  be  a  long,  uphill  fight  for  i 
Italy.  Before  the  war  the  international! 
trade  balance  against  her  was  nearly  twol 
hundred  million  dollars  annually,  owing  to 
her  heavy  importations  of  coal,  raw  ma- J 
terials  and  food. 

But  this  was  almost  entirely  taken  up 
by  tourists'  expenditures  in  the  country, 
which  totaled  round  seventy-five  million! 
dollars,  and  by  the  money  sent  from  Amer-j 
ica  by  Italian  emigrants,  aggregating  ai 
hundred  millions  yearly. 

Hostilities  cut  off  tourist  traffic  entirely 
and  emigrant  remittances  fell  off,  as  sc 
many  men  were  recalled  to  the  colors 
Consequently  two  important  sources  of  in 
come  failed  her.  However,  both  are  now 
showing  signs  of  revival. 

Another  helpful  factor  is  an  arrange 
ment  with  France  for  the  employment  ol 
Italian  labor  to  restore  the  devastated 
regions  and  help  mine  coal.  Italian  labor- 
ers are  pouring  into  France  for  the  first 
time  in  history;  hitherto  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  races  has  always  prevented 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  Italian  labor,  though  Italy's 
surplus  of  population  makes  emigration  of 
millions  of  her  citizens  necessary.  France 
has  now  agreed  to  allot  a  certain  quantity 
of  coal  to  Italy  for  every  able-bodied  man 
Italy  sends  to  work. 

Italy  has  cut  down  her  imports  and 
swelled  exports,  despite  her  multitudinous 
troubles.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1919  the  ratio  of  imports  to  exports  was 
five  to  one;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
this  ratio  dropped  to  two  and  one-quarter 
to  one,  which  is  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. Wheat  and  coal  remain,  of  course,  her 
most  crying  needs.  She  formerly  consumed 
about  eleven  million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  of 
which  Great  Britain  sent  nine  million  five 
hundred  thousand  tons.  To-day  she  is 
able  to  get  barely  half  this  amount,  and  in 
May  bought  more  from  the  United  States 
than  from  England,  with  the  lira  quoted  at 
seventeen  to  the  dollar. 

Her  immense  difficulties  and  the  social 
and  economic  problems  she  has  on  her 
hands  might  conceivably  result  in  Italy's 
blowing  up,  as  the  augurs  of  revolution  are 
so  fond  of  predicting.  But  I  cannot  believe 
it.  After  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
worked  out  their  problems  up  to  date,  I  am 
convinced  Italy  will  win  through  to  order 
and  peaceful  development  without  armed 
conflict.  Some  untoward  event  might 
precipitate  trouble;  the  reactionaries  might 
force  it;  the  red  radicals  might  gain  the 
upper  hand;  but  the  best  opinion  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  is  that  the  country 
has  survived  the  worst  and  will  hold 
steadfastly  to  a  peaceful  solution  of.  her 
troubles. 

Many  observers  shake  their  heads  orer 
what  has  happened  in  Italy,  discerning  in 
it  a  threat  of  Bolshevism  for  all  Eurifoe, 
and  the  United  States  as  well.  To  my  nrind 
this  is  hysteria.  Compromises  with  the 
new  ideas  engendered  by  the  war  were 
bound  to  come.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve 
the  old  system  without  change  or  conces- 
sions. 

But  to  suppose  that  the  changes  in  Italy 
are  but  the  forerunners  of  Bolshevism's 
triumph  is  giving  way  to  needless  panic. 
The  trouble  is  that  to  a  reactionary  any 
change  is  Bolshevism. 

Now,  Bolshevism  can  gain  ground  only 
where  it  has  something  to  feed  on.  In  this 
connection  the  comment  made  by  a  sin- 
gularly discerning  English  observer,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson,  of  the  conditions  he  found  in 
the  United  States,  seems  to  me  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  situation : 

"It  means  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
people  as  a  mass  lapsing  into  grave  social 
economic  disorders  from  despair  or  the 
pressure  of  physical  privation.  These  prime 
feeders  of  Bolshevism  have  no  real  hold  on 
such  a  soil." 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life. 


Even  the  clinging  hairs  that  pets  spread  on  rugs  are  instantly  detached 
by  the  thorough  sweeping  of  The  Hoover.  By  its  gentle  beating  it 
dislodges  the  destructive  embedded  grit.  By  its  suction  cleaning  it 
withdraws  the  loosened  dirt.  These  are  the  three  essentials  of  thorough 
cleaning.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  them  all  and  so  prolongs  the 
life  of  rugs.    It  is  the  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

£  HOOVER 

It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 

For  operation  on  farm  lighting  or  private  electric  plants  The  Hoover  is  equipped  with  special 
low  voltage  motors  at  no  extra  cost.   Write  for  booklet,  "How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner." 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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A  RECORD 


13  years  on  the  market 
-more  than  2,000,000 
in  regular  use. 

Sold  without  a  line  of 
advertising  thru  the  per- 
sonal recommendation 
alone  of  its  enthusiastic 
friends. 

The  Reasons: 

SIMPLICITY-only  three 
parts.  No  adjusting. 
Apart  in  one  second- 
together  in  three. 

CLEANLINESS— no  holes, 
no  screws,  no  springs; 
instantly  cleaned. 

SAFETY—  patented 
guard  holds  the  blade 
firmly  in  place. 

PRICE- One  dollar. 

Shaving  with  the  Enders 
is  "Just  like  wiping  your 
face  with  a  towel." 

Enders  Sales  Company 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

ENDERS  SELLS  FOR  $1.00  with 
six  blades  of  the  best  quality  Swed- 
ish-base steel.  Packed  in  a  black 
Keratol  box,  velvet  -  lined.  Extra 
blades  —  package  of  5  —  35c. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BEST 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


my  treasures  of  old  Europe.  The  work  of 
deft  Oriental  fingers  and  looms  more  than 
held  its  own,  and  won  the  praise  of  connois- 
seurs. One  hates  to  think  that  such 
beauty  has  been  wantonly  ruined  by  the  red 
hands  of  Bolshevik  destroyers! 

As  the  months  flew  by,  my  father's  time 
was  more  and  more  crowded  with  useful 
work.  The  new  edition  of  my  grandfather's 
book  finished,  he  did  some  writing  on  his 
own  account  of  war  articles  for  various 
magazines,  and  found  himself  becoming 
intensely  absorbed  by  the  local  develop- 
ments of  the  political  situation  in  New 
York,  and  nationally  as  well.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  day,  and  renewed  old  or  made  new 
friendships,  both  interesting  and  useful. 
Among  these  the  veteran  Roscoe  Conkling, 
who  died  soon  after;  Senator  Root,  whose 
talents  and  character  placed  him  in  the 
forefront  of  the  great;  Joseph  Choate, 
Senator  William  Evarts,  General  Sherman 
and  General  Porter,  Ex-President  Harrison, 
President  McKinley,  and  the  political 
bosses,  Senator  Piatt  and  Mark  Hanna, 
passed  through  our  parlor,  dined  at  our 
table  informally  or  came  to  talk  with  my 
father  about  the  interests  of  the  country, 
state  or  city,  and  the  aims  and  work  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  effervescent  Roosevelt  was  daily 
gaining  in  prominence  in  the  midst  of 
many  other  men  of  mark,  and  one  felt  his 
remarkable  talents  and  magnetism.  Amus- 
ing, interesting,  with  a  quick,  warm  sym- 
pathy and  a  charm  innate,  Roosevelt  was 
the  keenest,  the  most  intense  and  urgent 
personality  imaginable.  He  and  my  father 
were  quite  intimately  thrown  together,  for 
they  were  made  coworkers  in  the  police 
department  when  a  reform  wave  swept 
New  York's  municipal  government.  They 
often  disagreed  as  they  discussed  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  police  force  and  the  clean- 
ing up  of  New  York's  tragic  and  criminal 
districts.  Roosevelt  talked  a  great  deal, 
rapidly  and  persuasively. 

Arguing  With  Roosevelt 

My  father  would  listen  with  sincere  en- 
joyment and  admiration  to  his  brilliant 
partner.  Then  after  some  time  he  would 
say  in  a  very  quiet  voice:  "Well,  that  is  one 
way  of  putting  it,  but  did  you  notice  this? 
Or  suppose  we  just  think  of  this  other  side 
a  minute" — and  in  a  few  concise  phrases 
my  father  would  lay  out  his  own  views. 
Sometimes  they  would  argue,  but  more 
frequently  Roosevelt  would  say  cordially, 
"  Now  that's  true !  I  think  that  too !  You 
go  ahead  and  do  that  just  as  you  say,  and 
I  agree ! " 

He  had  unlimited  enthusiasm  and  en- 
ergy, and  my  father,  though  less  expres- 
sive, had  the  latter  quality  for  untiring 
work,  and  also  a  patience  his  colleague  was 
glad  to  depend  on  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  they  made  together. 

My  father  also  was  fond  of  the  men 
under  him — was  sympathetic  to  the  dan- 
gers they  incurred  in  their  work  and  to 
their  needs,  and  he  won  great  affection 
from  them.  He  eliminated  pitilessly  the 
elements  which  were  bad.  Both  graft  and 
lack  of  courage  were  suppressed,  and  for 
some  time  after  his  term  of  office  New 
York's  police  system  was  a  model.  The 
men's  standards  were  raised  to  a  point 
that  made  the  force  a  credit  and  drew  a 
type  of  American  ever  since  an  honor  to 
the  city. 

Much  later  in  the  course  of  their  friend- 
ship I  remember  a  conversation  between 
Roosevelt  and  my  father  which  typified 
the  former's  qualities  as  I  recall  them.  He 
had  become  President  and  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
was  Secretary  of  War,  while  my  father  had 
an  important  army  command.  When  in 
New  York  the  President  stopped  always 
just  across  the  street  from  us,  and  he  occa- 
sionally dropped  in  with  the  informality  of 
earlier  years.  We  were  at  dinner  when  the 
doorbell  rang  and  he  joined  us,  and  as  of 
old  he  was  soon  arguing  with  my  father 
about  some  military  measure.  His  ani- 
mated expressions  followed  one  another, 
and  my  father  still  differed. 

Finally  the  latter  said:  "Well,  Mister 
President,  why  don't  you  consult  your 
Secretary  of  War?  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced, 
but  I  really  don't  agree  with  your  point." 

"I  have,"  said  Roosevelt  with  impa- 
tience, "and  he  thinks  just  as  you  do 
that  is  why  I  came  to  you." 
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"I'm  poor  comfort  then,  for  I  don't  see 
my  way  to  changing  my  view  either." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  President. 
Then  he  added  with  a  quaint  mixture  of 
admiration  and  impatience  all  his  own: 
"The  trouble  is  that  Elihu  Root  is  always 
disagreeing  with  me,  and  he  is  always 
right!  I  suppose  now  I  will  have  to  go 
and  do  this  as  you  and  he  wish." 

Roosevelt  had  great  enough  talents  to 
be  honest  in  admitting  those  of  others,  and 
he  seemed  always  ready  to  act  on  informa- 
tion from  people  who  were  expert  advisers. 
It  was  one  of  his  biggest  qualities,  and  did 
much,  I  think,  to  add  glamour  to  his  repu- 
tation. Also,  he  was  never  sulky  or  obsti- 
nate if  contradicted,  and  he  was  quick  to 
praise  others.  He  won  their  friendship 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  by  his  atti- 
tude. Altogether  he  had  a  most  interesting 
personality. 

My  father's  work,  with  time,  became 
more  and  more  serious,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  city  even  through  the 
summer  months.  My  mother  remained 
with  him,  keeping  the  house  open  and  com- 
fortable even  in  hot  weather.  I  went 
visiting  friends  in  the  environs,  where 
there  were  many  pleasant  house  parties. 
Also  I  went  much  to  West  Point.  There 
my  father  loved  to  join  his  old  comrades 
as  often  as  he  could,  while  my  mother  also 
was  very  popular.  My  Aunt  and  Uncle 
Palmer  had  a  cottage  for  two  summers  at 
Bar  Harbor,  and  they  took  me  there.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  any  scenery  more 
lovely  than  that  island  of  Mt.  Desert  in 
its  setting  of  blue  sea  and  sky,  and  I  loved 
the  life.  After  these  two  pleasant  sum- 
mers the  same  kind  relations  invited  me 
to  join  them  at  Newport,  and  I  made  my 
debut  in  that  gay,  smart  circle,  where  I  had 
a  lot  of  friends  already  among  the  New 
York  group  of  merrymakers.  Those  sea- 
sons were  ideal.  Life  was  simpler  than  it 
became  later  at  Newport,  and  we  were  a 
group  of  care-free  youths,  who  rode  and 
picnicked,  or  went  out  crabbing  and  cat- 
boating,  who  danced  and  dined,  played 
golf  or  tennis,  as  the  spirit  moved  us.  We 
prided  ourselves  on  being  the  jolliest  group 
Newport  had  ever  seen,  and  we  loved  the 
place  and  our  healthful  life. 

I  remember  only  one  year  with  a 
shadow — cast  on  our  spirits  by  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Already  in  the 
spring,  with  the  promise  of  war,  my  father 
had  at  once  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Government.  He  was  in  doubt  as  to  how 
he  would  be  used  for  a  few  weeks  while  he 
waited,  but  meantime  he  prepared  his  uni- 
form and  kit.  Our  house  was  full  of 
paraphernalia — saddle  and  harness,  uni- 
forms and  such — and  constantly  men  came 
and  went  who  wanted  my  father  to  join 
one  or  another  of  the  volunteer  groups 
going  to  the  front.  He  refused  all  these 
positions,  though  he  helped  several  to 
organize,  putting  his  old  army  experience 
and  wisdom  at  their  service. 

Back  to  Army  Life 

Then  came  a  call  which  appealed  to  him. 
A  hard-working  infantry  regiment  of  the 
National  Guard,  modest  of  pretensions  and 
comparatively  poor  of  pocket,  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  him.  They  were  offering  them- 
selves as  a  unit  to  our  Government  for 
service  under  fire.  They  had  decided  they 
must  have  a  commander  who  was  of  army 
training,  and  they  knew  my  father's  life. 
At  a  meeting  the  day  before  they  had 
chosen  him — would  he  accept?  He  did  at 
once,  and  for  a  few  days  we  lived  in  a 
turmoil  of  excitement,  for  no  sooner  had 
they  volunteered  than  the  Government 
had  ordered  them  out  to  a  camp  on  Long 
Island,  saying  after  two  weeks  they  would 
go  to  the  front. 

My  father  had  everything  needed  for 
this  sudden  departure  but  his  horse.  But 
he  was  so  impatient  to  start  and  to  be  with 
his  regiment  from  the  first  moment  that 
he  would  not  think  of  waiting. 

"If  the  men  can  walk  I  can,"  he  said, 
"and  these  early  days  are  the  time  for  us 
to  learn  to  know  one  another  and  work  to- 
gether. They  aren't  experienced  yet,  and 
would  not  have  asked  me  if  they  didn't 
want  me  now." 

So  very  early  one  morning  only  three 
days  after  his  call  we  found  ourselves  in 
Brooklyn  at  the  armory  where  this  regi- 
ment was  assembled  ready  to  march  forth 
to  unknown  fortunes. 


I  had  heard  much  of  war  and  fighting. 
In  our  family  circle  the  subject  was  among 
those  most  frequently  discussed,  but  this 
was  my  first  experience  of  the  bustle  of  de- 
parture, of  running  messengers  and  quick 
orders  silently  obeyed.  It  was  also  the  first 
I  had  seen  of  weeping  women  and  girls,  of 
children  held  close  for  consolation  after  a 
last  good-by  kiss.  Though  that  day's  trip 
was  to  be  but  a  few  miles  long,  and  we  had 
hopes  of  meeting  again  before  the  troops 
sailed  for  their  serious  work,  hearts  were 
heavy  in  the  crowd  of  little  family  groups. 
They  knew  their  men-folks  were  stepping 
out  into  the  street  with  their  feet  on  a  road 
of  which  the  end  was  not  visible. 

A  command  or  two  rang  out.  I  did  not 
recognize  my  father's  voice.  I  had  never 
heard  him  use  those  clear,  ringing  tones 
before;  and  then  he  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  the  lines  glancing  over  the  rows  of 
clean-looking  young  chaps  who  hardly 
looked  like  amateur  soldiers.  It  was  a  fine 
regiment  of  men,  many  of  Scandinavian 
blood,  and  I  could  tell  from  my  father's 
pleased  expression  how  much  he  liked  them. 
He  himself  had  not  been  in  uniform  for 
about  fifteen  years,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
how  it  became  him  and  how  he  seemed  to 
throw  off  the  intervening  time.  He  stood 
trim  and  straight,  looking  his  best,  alert 
and  keen,  not  at  all  showing  his  forty-six 
or  so  years.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
career— not  at  all,  as  he  thought,  a  mili- 
tary incident,  answering  to  the  call  of 
patriotism. 

Ordered  to  the  Front 

Two  weeks  my  father  spent  with  these 
men,  weeks  of  hard  work  for  them  and 
their  commander,  who  was  very  proud  of 
their  rapid  progress.  Then  he  was  ordered 
off  by  the  War  Department  to  a  training 
camp  in  the  South,  where  through  sizzling 
summer  weather  he  fought  malaria  and 
dysentery  and  trained  raw  young  recruits, 
who  moved  on  rapidly  to  the  front,  where 
he,  the  camp's  commander,  longed  to  go. 
He  himself  suffered  a  short,  sharp  attack  of 
the  prevailing  malady,  but  refusing  to  give 
up  his  work  for  a  trifle  like  ill  health,  he 
continued  with  the  duties  till  he  could 
hardly  stand  and  the  doctors  said  he  was 
all  but  dying.  My  mother  was  wired  for, 
and  after  a  week  of  nursing  my  father's 
magnificent  physique  answered  to  her  care, 
and  he  was  back  in  camp  again.  Late  in 
the  summer  came  the  much-desired  orders 
sending  him  to  the  front.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
then  transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the 
Regular  Army  and  named  military  com- 
mander on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

There  my  father  had  interesting  occu- 
pations and  many  curious  experiences. 
Propaganda  had  been  made  against  Amer- 
icans by  the  Spanish,  and  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  natives  they 
would  not  be  punished  or  ill  treated  by  him. 
When  good  feeling  was  established  after 
the  fighting  there  the  natives  of  all  classes 
came  to  see  my  father,  and  in  all  good 
faith  they  offered  him  bribes  for  this  or 
that  advantage  over  a  neighbor  or  to  effect 
the  loosening  of  various  rules  which  he  had 
made.  They  were  amazed  at  his  invariable 
refusal  either  to  meddle  in  their  relations 
among  themselves  or  to  change  any  of  the 
new  regulations  so  one  man  should  be  more 
favored  than  another. 

When  his  peculiarities  as  compared  with 
the  former  administrators  on  the  island 
were  finally  understood,  my  father  sud- 
denly found  himself  very  much  appreciated 
for  his  honesty  and  loyal  ways  and  was 
frankly  complimented  on  them.  He  brought 
my  mother  down  to  his  capital  when 
things  became  settled,  and  her  powers 
for  popularity  and  talents  for  entertaining 
won  the  natives'  hearts.  Both  my  parents 
always  spoke  of  their  stay  in  Porto  Rico 
as  one  of  great  pleasure,  where  their  in- 
terests were  manifold  and  their  efforts  well 
worth  while.  In  spite  of  the  dreadfully 
hot  climate  and  the  insect  life  and  snakes 
which  had  to  be  fought  as  daily  enemies, 
they  loved  their  home  there. 

At  Newport  through  that  summer  I 
think  one  scarcely  felt  the  weight  of  war, 
though  sometimes  a  weary  man  would 
come  up  from  Washington  with  a  face 
strained  by  sleeplessness  and  fatigue.  He 
would  stay  twenty-four  hours  to  rest  and 
breathe  the  fine  air.    Also  certain  of  our 

(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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THE  BIG  SUCCESS  OF  THE  YEAR 
—  WON    ON    CLEAN    CUT  MERIT 


SEATTLE  .  SHIELOS-LIVENGOOD  MOTOR  CO. 


.     .    MANLEY  AUTO  CO. 

MCFARLANO  MOTOR  CO. 
.     .     MCGILL  MOTOR  CO. 

FERGUSON- KEELER  CO. 


PORTLAND      .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  . 
PHOENIX     .    .  . 
DENVER 

LINGER-GOFF  MOTORS  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
SAN  ANTONIO  .  A.  E.  STAACKE  AUTO  CO. 
BEAUMONT  .  BEAUMONT  IMPLEMENT CO. 
DALLAS  .  KEITH -PATTERSON  MOTOR  CO. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  .  SUDROW  MOTOR  CO. 
OMAHA    .    .    .    WESTERN  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


12  MINNEAPOLIS 

13  FORT  DODGE  , 

14  DES  MOINES 

15  KANSAS  CITY 

16  ST.  LOUIS 

17  LITTLE  ROCK 

18  NEW  ORLEANS 

CRAWFORD.  JENKINS  a  BOOTH.  LTD. 

19  PENSACOLA    .     .    UNITED  AUTO  SALES  CO. 

20  MONTGOMERY  .  JOHNSON  TIRE  &  AUTO  CO. 

21  BIRMINGHAM    .    FIVE  POINTS  GARAGE  CO. 


A.  E.  JENNEY  MOTOR  CO. 
....    HANSON  ft  TYLER 
DES  MOINES  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
.     .    SUDROW  MOTOR  CO. 
SCHLECHT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
....    REED  MOTOR  CO. 


22  MEMPHIS    .      CHICKASAW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

23  SPRINGFIELD    .   C.  R.  BRANDON  MOTOR  CO. 

24  CHICAGO     .     .      LEXINGTON-CHICAGO  CO. 

25  MILWAUKEE    .        MARCH  MOTOR  CO  .  INC. 

26  DETROIT     ...HE.  WESTERDALE  CO. 

27  TOLEDO  .  .  OHIO  WHOLESALE  AUTO  CO- 
23    FORT  WAYNE  C.  H.  LINES 

29  INDIANAPOLIS    .    BOOZER-PATTERSON  CO. 

30  LOUISVILLE 

EDW.  J.  HACKETT  GARAGE  CO. 

31  KNOXVILLE  PACE  MOTOR  CO. 


32  ATLANTA 

NEWSOM  &  KELLEY  MOTOR  CAR  CORP. 

33  SAVANNAH    .    ALLEN  TIRE  AND  AUTO  CO. 

34  CHARLOTTE.   INTERSTATE  MOTOR  CO  .  INC 

35  OXFORD    ....    GRANVILLE  MOTOR  CO 

36  ROANOKE     ....    JOHNSTON  MOTOR  CO. 

37  WASHINGTON     .     .    .   WAYNE  SMITH  a  CO 

38  PHILADELPHIA 

Z    S.  VERTNER  MOTOR  SALES  CO. 

39  NEW  YORK    .    HOLLANDER  MOTORS  CORP 

40  BOSTON    ....    LEGHORN  MOTORS  CO 
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UNIVERSA 

The  Michelin  Universal  Cord,  the 
newest  product  of  the  oldest  pneu- 
matic automobile  tire  manufac- 
turer, is  the  best  tire  for  your  car 
for  three  reasons:  ,Jt' 


1st  The  new  Michelin  tread-compound  offers 
unequalled  resistance  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  friction,  heat,  moisture  and  age. 

2d  The  improved  Michelin  tread  design  effec- 
tively opposes  skidding  in  any  direction.  It 
further  increases  the  durability  of  the  tire  by 
retaining  the  broad,  flat  traction-surface  intro- 
duced by  Michelin  a  few  years  ago  and  since 
so  widely  copied. 

3d  The  super-sturdy  oversize  body  is  built  up 
of  cords  that  are  not  merely  coated  but  ac- 
tually impregnated  with  rubber,  forming  a 
tremendously  tough,  resilient  mass  which 
assures  greatest  freedom  from  blow-outs. 

If  you  are  not  yet  a  Michelin  user, 
just  give  the  Michelin  Universal 
Cord  a  trial.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

MichelinTireCo.,Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other  factories:    Clermont  -  Ferrand, 
France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


A 


2     *^IPsjJ  •% 

A  Sturdy  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New  Stand- 
ard for  Supreme  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skidding 
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partners  were  missing— gone  with  the 
Rough  Riders. 

The  time  between  July,  1893,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  had  passed  quickly,  and  my 
girlhood  was  all  gay  with  the  sunshine 
which  health  and  youth  and  a  family  circle 
without  serious  troubles  made.  Except 
the  cloud  of  the  short  war,  none  rose  on  my 
horizon,  and  there  were  only  such  prob- 
lems as  any  girl  must  face  Who  is  com- 
paratively poor  in  a  circle  very  rich.  My 
clothes  were  simpler  than  those  round  me, 
and  fewer  in  variety,  but  they  were  pretty 
and  the  necessary'  economy  about  them  and 
in  my  habits  made  me  perhaps  enjoy  my 
pleasures  more.  I  was  greatly  spoiled,  and 
had  many  warm  friends  among  both  the 
men  and  girls  who  were  my  contemporaries. 
Also  I  had  rather  a  broader  life  than  most 
of  these  young  people,  for  while  they  were 
all  kept  in  one  small  circle  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  wider  range  of  age  and  space. 
I  knew  and  met  my  father's  friends  quite 
often,  both  in  our  own  home  and  outside, 
and  these  older  men  were  of  intense  in- 
terest to  me,  as  was  the  work  they  were  all 
doing  in  the  civic  and  political  worlds. 

My  father  held  that  in  a  government  of 
the  people,  such  as  ours  was,  all  the  people 
must  take '  a  share  of  responsibility  and 
effort.  He  set  an  example  of  his  creed  in 
this  matter,  as  well  as  preaching  it.  He  was 
greatly  distressed  at  the  way  the  strong, 
fine  elements  of  the  country,  and  especially 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  who  had  origi- 
nated its  ideals,  were  standing  back,  letting 
less  worthy  groups  swing  all  the  power, 
while  those  who  had  come  more  recently 
to  our  shores  and  were  ill-prepared  and 
needed  education  were  being  used  to  in- 
fluence our  laws. 

He  hated  the  vice  and  sluggishness  which 
had  crept  into  civic  life,  poisoning  the  na- 
tion, and  he  had  deep  contempt  for  those 
vho — thinking  only  of  material  gain — left 
all  national  construction  to  others  with  no 
patriotic  thoughts.  He  never  lost  faith  or 
patience,  and  was  all  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, ever  unable  to  go  into  anything  merely 
for  his  own  advantage.  Never  complaining 
of  a  fortune  decidedly  modest  and  preach- 
ing economy  and  industry  to  us  children, 
he  was  always  glad,  however,  to  give  us  any 
simple  healthful  pleasure,  and  was  our  best 
educator  through  our  youth,  and  our  best 
adviser  later. 

Jl  Careful  Upbringing 

We  all  lived  much  in  one  another's  in- 
terests, and  my  mother  was  greatly  pleased 
that  I  had  a  good  time  in  society.  The  first 
year  she  always  took  me  about  herself  to 
parties,  and  watched  my  every  act  with 
greatest  care.  Keeping  me  to  European 
ways  and  by  her  constant  criticism  and 
advice,  she  prevented  my  being  too  much 
spoiled.  Afterward,  as  I  became  more 
used  to  local  customs,  she  allowed  me  some- 
what more  freedom,  and  I  went  to  various 
parties  where  only  young  people  were  in- 
vited, and  even  paid  some  visits  quite 
alone.  I  think  I  never  abused  my  liberty, 
and  it  was  not  that  of  other  American  girls; 
for  until  I  was  engaged  I  never  received  a 
note  or  letter  or  wrote  one  which  my  mother 
did  not  read.  She  and  my  father  never 
allowed  me  to  go  swimming  with  a  group 
of  both  sexes  or  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Even  in 
those  days  all  this  was  considered  excep- 
tionally severe,  and  in  modern  times  it 
sounds  impossible.  But  I  was  so  used  to 
giving  them  absolute  obedience  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  question  their 
wishes. 

I  was  allowed  occasionally  to  drive  or 
walk  with  certain  men  by  special  permis- 
sion, and  to  ride  horseback  when  a  horse 
was  available,  but  I  was  never  allowed  to 
invite  a  man  to  be  my  companion  or  even 
to  call,  and  I  never  sat  out  a  dance.  It  all 
seemed  not  to  matter,  and  I  had  a  beautiful 
time  in  both  New  York  and  Washington, 
and  also  in  Chicago,  where  I  renewed  my 
visits  to  my  aunt  frequently  and  with 
great  happiness  to  my  maternal  family. 

The  only  girl  of  my  generation,  I  was 
greatly  petted  in  the  family  circle,  for  my 
two  favorite  cousins  were  like  dear  brothers ; 
and  my  four  bachelor  uncles,  all  young, 
gay,  handsome  and  fond  of  society,  made 
a  delightful  group— half  beaus,  half  chap- 
erons, ready  always  with  their  friends  to 
enjoy  anything  with  me.  My  uncle  and 
lovely  aunt  did  all  that  was  possible  to  put 
pleasure  into  my  girlhood,  too,  and  offered 
me  much  that  otherwise  our  own  limited 
means  would  not  have  permitted  me.  It 
was  they  who  gave  me,  as  one  man  said, 


all  the  advantages  and  fun  of  riches  with- 
out the  disadvantages.  During  those  pleas- 
ant summers  I  grew  to  feel  very  near 
them  and  my  cousins.  My  uncle,  grown 
very  delicate  with  advancing  years,  in 
spite  of  many  aches  and  ailments,  was  most 
patient  with  my  frivolities,  and  he  even 
pretended  to  get  fun  from  them  and  often 
teased  me  over  my  beaus.  He  called  them 
by  quaint  names  which  he  invented  to  suit 
the  peculiarity  of  each,  and  he  made  fun 
of  me  and  my  never-ceasing  enjoyment. 
But  he  was  all  kindness  and  generosity,  and 
he  liked  apparently  to  see  our  pleasure 
and  to  put  more  in  our  way.  I  loved  to 
talk  to  him  and  get  his  keen  opinions.  He 
had  a  terse,  intelligent  mind  and  a  warm 
appreciation  of  all  that  was  strong  and  fine, 
honest  or  beautiful  under  the  foam  and 
froth  of  the  summer  colony's  occupations, 
and  his  judgment  of  men  was  admirable 
and  always  thoroughly  to  be  trusted. 

My  Father's  Advice 

My  aunt,  slim  and  graceful  and  with 
hair  grown  silvery  white,  had  kept  her 
freshness,  and  she  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  She  went  about  a  great  deal, 
and  was  the  acknowledged  beauty  at  any 
gathering  where  she  appeared,  while  her 
wonderful  brain  and  gentle  nature  won  her 
exceptional  admiration.  Besides  the  per- 
fection of  coloring  and  line,  her  expression 
was  so  serene  and  gay  that  one  instinctively 
felt  the  quality  of  brain  and  soul  and  char- 
acter. To  be  with  her  was  a  joy  and  a  great 
privilege  as  well,  and  I  was  always  happy 
in  the  companionship  which  began  then 
in  earnest  and  stretched  on  through  my 
life.  She  had  no  daughter,  and  gave  me 
something  of  the  affection  she  could  have 
lavished  on  one — and  besides,  she  had  a 
talent  of  comradeship  both  in  silence  and 
in  talk  which  made  her  presence  an  ideal 
one.  I  never  saw  her  cross  or  selfish  or 
hard,  and  she  never  said  a  severe  or  a 
pedantic  word  to  me,  yet  she  inspired  one 
to  do  right  through  suggestions  more  felt 
than  heard,  and  her  own  mind  was  so 
quick  and  brilliant,  and  unpretentious 
with  it  all,  that  unconsciously  one  flashed 
the  light  back  and  was  at  one's  best  with 
her;  a  rare  woman  who  combined  intellect 
and  power  with  gentle  charm  and  who  won 
all  those  about  her;  whose  influence  car- 
ried on  with  such  as  met  and  knew  her, 
even  long  after  she  died.  I  felt  a  deep 
devotion  for  her,  and  always  found  her 
ready  sympathy  and  understanding  a  great 
comfort. 

Whenever  the  question  of  my  marrying 
came  up  I  found  in  her  a  true  friend  whose 
advice  was  easy  to  follow,  as  it  coincided 
with  my  own  ideas  of  what  was  right.  I 
was  grateful  that  in  spite  of  our  small 
means  I  was  not  pushed  into  a  brilliant 
match. 

My  father  said  to  me  on  one  occasion: 
"Little  sweetheart,  I  don't  want  you  to 
get  married  at  all.  If  some  day  there  is  a 
really  fine  man,  and  you  feel  you  can't  do 
without  him  no  matter  how  hard  life  is, 
then  I'll  be  resigned  to  lose  my  little  girl 
and  let  him  take  care  of  her;  but  remem- 
ber, life  is  a  complicated  problem  at  best, 
and  often  a  constant  struggle.  So  one 
ought  at  least  to  be  armed  for  it,  and  to 
feel  that  whatever  comes,  even  if  health 
and  wealth  should  blow  away,  one  is  tied 
to  a  man  whose  personality  is  enough  to 
fill  one's  horizon  with  real  values  that  are 
worth  while.  If  you  don't  find  one,  keep 
your  liberty,  and  stay  with  your  old  father 
who  loves  you  too,  and  will  take  care  of 
you  always." 

So  I  had  no  weight  on  my  mind,  and  had 
only  the  joy  of  life  in  going  out,  and  I  felt 
no  interest  in  my  men  friends  other  than 
their  intrinsic  worth  drew.  There  was  an 
advantage  in  making  me  keep  an  inter- 
esting lot  of  hard-working  young  fellows 
and  older  men  as  well  about  me  who  were 
not  shy  about  joining  a  circle  where  their 
feelings  were  never  otherwise  interpreted 
than  as  they  were  meant.  Poor  men  were 
received  at  our  house  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  were  the  richer  ones,  and  brought 
their  gifts  of  conversation  or  their  modest 
prides  and  ambitions,  always  sure  of  a 
cordial  atmosphere  and  undivided  atten- 
tion. 

My  mother  and  father  generally  liked 
my  friends,  and  cultivated  them  with 
pleasure,  and  father  enjoyed  immensely 
talking  with  what  he  called  nice  young- 
sters, who  always  wanted  to  spread  their 
plans  out  and  ask  his  advice,  whether  they 
were  in  the  Army  or  in  business.  They 
were  all  fond  of  my  parents,  and  often  in 


Any  Starr  dealer  will  gladly  play  for  you 
without  any  obligation. 
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Quaker  Flour 

A  fancy  flour— to  win  good-will 


SO®  WAIT 


No  Fancy  Price 

We  want  that  understood. 

Quaker  Flour  is  made  to  advertise  Quaker 
quality.  It  is  made  to  win  respect  for  all  the 
Quaker  cereals. 

We  can  never  make  enough  for  all,  but  we 
sell  it  close  to  cost.  The  grocer's  price  is  little, 
if  any,  over  ordinary  flour. 


A  super-grade 

Quaker  Flour  requires  a 
special  grade  of  wheat.  Then 
we  discard  about  half  the 
kernel,  using  just  the  choic- 
est bits. 

Chemists  constantly  ana- 
lyze the  flour.  Bakers  con- 
stantly test  it  in  our  mills. 
So  every  sack  that  we  brand 
Quaker  is  this  super-quality. 

Not  for  everybody 

Such  flour  could  never  be 
made  for  all — not  one-tenth 
enough.  So  we  advertise  it 
little.     It  is  for  lovers  of 


Quaker  cereals — those  who 
want  the  best. 

But  they  are  many.  Quaker 
Flour  already  has  a  million 
users.  One  mill  has  grown 
to  four  mills,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  10,000  barrels. 

Superlative  bread 

Quaker  Flour  shows  its 
distinction  at  a  glance.  Then 
the  bread  it  makes  is  light 
and  white  and  flavory. 

Try  a  sack.  The  leading 
grocers  have  it  or  will  get  it. 
If  it  appeals  to  you,  adopt  it. 
It  will  never  cost  you  any 
fancy  price. 


The  Quaker  O^s  (bm  party 

Quaker  Flour  Mills 

Akron,  Ohio      Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa      Peterborough,  Ontario      Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 


Quaker 
Biscuit  Flour 

For  biscuits,  pan- 
cakes, cakes,  cookies, 
etc.,  you  need  this  pack- 
age flour.  It  is  made 
from  special  wheat  in 
a  special  way  for  dain- 
ties.    The  leavening 

is  in  it.  The  sealed 
round  packaicc  keeps 
it  so  it  can't  deteriorate. 


Quaker  Farina 

A  fancy  farina  with 
out  a  fancy  price.  It  is 
granulated  inner  wheal 
—  just  the  sweetest, 
choicest  bits.  Serve  as  a 
breakfast  cereal  or  in 
fritters.  Use  in  waffles, 
griddle  cakes,  etc.  The 
granulations  add  de- 
lights to  such  foods. 


the  years  that  followed  the  men  I  had 
known  well  gathered  about  my  old  home 
where  I  found  many  of  their  agreeable 
faces  whenever  I  returned. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1898  my  mother 
was  to  join  my  father  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
did  not  want  to  take  me  with  her  for  fear 
of  the  climate  and  the  associations  in  a 
newly  conquered  country.  My  Uncle 
Palmer  had  passed  a  bad  summer,  and  was 
being  sent  abroad  by  his  doctors  to  spend 
the  cold  weather  on  the  Nile.  My  aunt 
was  taking  her  two  boys  along  for  a  year's 
travel  before  they  settled  down  to  business. 
They  had  just  been  graduated  from  college. 
The  Palmer  family  proposed  to  my  mother 
to  take  me  abroad  with  them,  and  I  was 
perfectly  enchanted  when  my  mother  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  a  great  scrambling  to  prepare, 
for  the  decision  was  reached  suddenly.  It 
seemed  an  ideal  arrangement  to  me,  and  a- 
unique  opportunity  of  seeing  places  and 
things  as  yet  unknown. 

London  we  were  only  to  pass  through; 
Paris  we  were  to  stop  in  for  some  time,  and 
I  had  heard  much  of  that  gay  capital,  but 
had  never  been  there.  Then  we  were  to  go 
through  Italy,  land  in  Egypt,  and  after 
our  Nile  trip  we  expected  to  return  slowly 
through  the  Holy  Land  to  Constantinople 
and  from  there  through  Greece.  I  had  not 
dreamed  of  ever  going  to  any  of  these 
places,  and  the  opportunity  came  after 
four  years  of  very  gay  society  life,  when  a 
desire  for  something  more  serious  was  be- 
ginning to  form.  It  was  a  party,  too,  after 
my  own  heart,  because,  except  for  my 
uncle's  fragile  condition,  there  was  no 
probability  of  sadness.  We  were  a  group 
of  congenial  souls  starting  out  on  what 
seemed  the  perfection  of  a  holiday. 

And  indeed  through  the  early  part  of  our 
travels  all  went  well.  Though  the  voyage 
over  was  stormy,  London  seemed  comfort- 
able and  agreeable,  much  more  so  viewed 
from  the  ancient,  smart,  small  hotel  than 
it  had  seemed  ten  years  previously  from 
the  big  caravansary  we  then  inhabited. 
We  did  a  little  shopping,  mostly  for  the 
men,  and  moved  on  to  Paris,  where  we 
scarcely  stopped,  so  anxious  were  we  to 
reach  the  southern  sunlight,  which  was  to 
help  my  uncle,  the  doctors  said.  In  Rome 
we  lingered  longer,  and  already  felt  the 
beauty  and  the  light  were  helping  him. 
Roses  were  tumbling  over  the  walls  of 
palaces  and  ruins,  and  in  the  sun  one  was 
quite  warm.  The  invalid  liked  the  city's 
drives  so  much  that  my  aunt  and  I  stayed 
there  with  him  till  the  day  before  our 
steamer  sailed  from  Naples,  while  my  two 
cousins  went  on  ahead  to  see  the  latter 
city  and  make  some  side  excursions. 

Interesting  Friends 

During  the  two  weeks  in  Rome  we  were 
very  quiet,  driving  about  the  city,  resting 
and  reading  books  we  felt  would  prepare 
our  minds  for  the  great  deserts  and  the 
Nile's  strange  beauty.  We  saw  no  one 
save  two  old  friends — Doctor  Nevin,  pastor 
of  the  American  Church;  and  Father 
Farelly,  of  the  American  Catholic  College. 
Both  were  men  my  parents  knew,  and  were 
most  interesting  individuals.  Both  had 
known  me  since  my  childhood.  They  came, 
and  came  again,  to  sit  with  my  uncle  and 
my  aunt  and  me,  and  the  invalid  greatly 
enjoyed  these  broad-minded,  unprejudiced 
men  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  religion — 
brain  and  soul  and  body,  all  well  balanced. 
They  were  playing  fine  roles  and  worked 
hard  among  their  flocks. 

Nevin  had  been  a  young  soldier  under 
my  grandfather  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had 
later  joined  the  church,  because,  he  said,  if 
he  had  not  done  so  he  might  have  gone  to 
the  dogs  he  had  so  many  faults.  He  was  a 
militant  churchman,  and  had  done  much 
good.  His  cultivation  and  fine  nature  made 
him  many  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
rich  and  powerful,  whom  he  exploited 
without  scruple  for  the  good  of  those 
humbler  and  poorer.  To  these  he  per- 
sonally gave  also  most  of  his  own  salary. 
He  made  his  church  and  its  services  beau- 
tiful, and  his  own  home  in  a  modest  but 
quaint  old  house  near  by  was  as  attractive 
as  the  man  himself. 

Scrupulously  clean,  with  whitewashed 
walls  and  rough  stone  stairs,  the  entrance 
was  quite  empty.  One  climbed  to  rooms 
unlike  any  others  I  have  ever  seen,  for 
there  was  no  single  note  of  decoration  in 
them;  high,  bare,  whitewashed  walls,  but 
a  big  fireplace,  where  burned  a  log;  a  huge 
desk  in  a  sunny  window;  two  or  three 
tables  of  old  Italian  workmanship  of  a  good 


period,  and  several  stiff  wooden  chairs.  On 
the  tables  a  bit  of  Renaissance  brocade  lay, 
adding  its  dull  note  of  rich  color;  and  a 
very  few  books,  all  good,  some  old,  some 
modern,  were  scattered  about.  The  rooms 
were  lighted  deliciously,  with  ancient 
Roman  lamps  burning  oil,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  classic  and  austere.  There 
was  one  note  of  comfort  only,  and  that  was 
on  each  side  of  the  fire— a  leather  chair, 
low,  deep  and  inviting,  and  between  them 
a  splendid  skin  from  some  forest  king  which 
Nevin's  gun  had  killed.  Many  a  multi- 
millionaire had  spent  an  hour  in  one  of 
those  armchairs,  talking  of  what  good  he 
might  do  to  his  fellows  and  guided  by  the 
host's  wise  advice;  and  many  a  sad  man  or 
woman  had  unburdened  there  a  weighted 
soul  or  conscience  and  gone  away  comforted. 

Doctor  Nevin  was  wise  in  his  generation, 
and  knew  well  when  to  aid  and  when  to 
reproach  his  visitors;  and  he  was  a  delight- 
ful friend  with  whom  to  tarry  an  hour  in 
those  restful  surroundings  he  had  created 
out  of  so  little.  There  was  a  dining  room 
where  six  could  eat  and  where  the  meal 
prepared  and  served  by  his  single  old 
servant  was  as  short,  simple  and  excellent 
as  all  the  rest  of  his  frame.  A  larger  room 
of  the  rectory  he  called  his  museum,  and  it 
was  full  of  his  wonderful  collection  of  heads 
and  skins,  for  Nevin  was  one  of  the  five  or 
six  best  shots  in  the  world,  and  had  ex- 
plored the  Americas  and  Asia,  Africa  and 
Europe  in  his  occasional  vacations,  bring- 
ing back  trophies  which  drew  the  hunts- 
men of  his  acquaintance,  and  even  those 
who  were  unknown  to  him.  He  was  also 
an  admirable  horseman,  and  he  knew  his 
Rome  better  than  did  most,  haying  lived 
there  thirty  years  and  studied  it.  Nevin 
loved  both  its  art  and  history,  as  well  as 
its  humanity. 

Modern  Rome 

Monseigneur  Farelly,  of  Irish  origin,  had 
the  charm  and  brilliancy  of  his  Celtic 
blood,  plus  American  training  and  long 
discipline  controlling  it.  He  was  tall, 
strong  and  very  handsome,  with  distinction 
both  of  manner  and  expression;  and  he 
also  loved  Rome,  where  he  had  been  many 
years.  When  I  went  there  a  child  with  my 
parents  he  had  escorted  us  through  the 
Vatican  museum,  and  his  enthusiastic 
words  had  made  us  forget  time  and  space. 
With  age  he  had  but  mellowed,  and  his 
sunny  Christianity,  sense  of  humor  and 
kindly  understanding  won  all  who  met 
him.  He  went  little  into  society,  as  he  was 
a  hard  worker  and  a  specialist  at  education, 
but  his  influence  at  the  Vatican  was  great, 
his  judgment  very  sure  and  the  few  friends 
he  cultivated  in  relaxation  appreciated  his 
presence  among  them  as  an  honor.  His 
rapid  career  was  no  surprise  to  us,  and  later 
his  death,  cutting  him  down  in  his  prime, 
was  a  great  grief.  Once  or  twice  he  dined 
with  us  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  when 
both  Doctor  Nevin  and  Monseigneur 
Farelly  had  been  persuaded  to  stay  with 
us  we  watched  with  amusement  the  gay 
crowd. 

Nearly  all  Rome's  smart  people  fre- 
quented this  place,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  its  kind  to  open  in  Europe. 
There  were  many  beautiful  women  and 
famous  men  sitting  about,  and  the  soft 
lights  and  pretty  music  added  their  attrac- 
tions to  the  scene.  Nevin  knew  everyone, 
and  as  he  bowed  would  tell  me  who  they 
were. 

The  Duchesse  Graziolli,  famous  for  her 
success  and  elegance,  who  was  in  her 
prime,  was  the  star  of  one  party;  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill,  still  lovely  in  spite  of 
her  fifty  or  more  years,  and  with  a  long 
career  yet  to  run,  was  the  center  in  another 
group;  and  there  were  many  others. 

In  one  corner  a  large  table  was  sur- 
rounded by  young  men,  the  jeunesse  doree 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  said  my  guide.  It 
seems  they  messed  here,  and  regularly 
had  the  same  table,  where  they  came  to 
look  over  the  people.  They  appeared  a  well-  1 
groomed  set  of  men,  and  seemed  to  talk 
gayly,  and  they  came  and  went  informally, 
laughing,  jesting,  nodding,  known  at  many 
a  table,  where  pretty  faces  lighted  at  their 
salutations. 

It  was  an  agreeable  impression  of  modern  i 
Rome  we  gazed  at,  grafted  to  the  wonders 
of  its  ruins  and  history,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment pink  silk  curtains  shut  out  into  the 
December  night;  and  I  was  very  much 
pleased  when  my  aunt  said  to  Monseigneur 
Farelly:  "Mr.  Palmer  and  I  like  Rome  so 
(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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Santa  Claus  Shops  at  Kresge's  5<r  10J 


At  Kresge  stores,  he  finds  wonderful  assortments 
and  varieties  of  Christmas  things. 

The  open  counters  at  Kresge  5-10-15c  stores  are 
loaded  with  Christmas  tree  gifts. 

Here  are  innumerable  novelties,  toys,  books, 
games  and  dolls. 

And  it's  such  fun  to  do  your  Ch  ristmas  shopping 
at  a  Kresge  store.  There's  an  immense  variety 
of  articles  from  which  to  choose  and  you  can 
accomplish  much  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  Kresge  5-10-15c  stores  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  central  and  eastern  states.  Make  the 
one  nearest  you  the  starting  place  for  your 
Christmas  shopping.  If  you  haven't  done  so  be- 
fore, now  is  the  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
Kresge  values. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  General  offices,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Suggestions: 

Toys 
Games 

Fancy  Candles 
Fiber  Sockets 
Christmas  Tree  Lamps 
Linen  Candle  Shades 
Cut  Glass  Tumblers 
Shaving  Brushes 
Poinsettas   for  Decoratin 

Homes 
Children's  Toy  Books 
Holly  Boxes 
Christmas  Post  Cards 
Steel-F-ngraved  Cards 

Booklets 
Fancy  Box  Paper 
Small  Tags  and  Seals 


Tinsel  Cord 

Fancy  Holiday  Box  Paper, 

Assorted  Styles 
Fancy  Handkerchiefs  in 

Boxes 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Initial 

Handkerchiefs 
Boudoir  Caps 

Christmas  Tree  Ornaments 
Fancy  Boxed  Chocolates 
Chocolate    Bars — Assorted 
Candy  Filled  Glass  Novel- 
ties 

Big  Candy  Sticks 
Butterscotch  Patties 
Chocolate  Covered  Peanuts 
Christmas  Ribbons 


5'-  io*- 15' 

Red  Front 


KRESGE 


Stores 
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Why  Leland  Standards  of  Precision  mean 
longer  life  and  greater  charm  in  the 
Leland-built  Lincoln  Car 


To  produce  a  motor  car  whose  parts  are  made 
with  greater  precision  than  ever  before,  is  a 
purpose  inspired  not  only  by  the  satisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  a  work  well  done,  but  also  by 
the  determination  to  build  the  finest  car  of  which 
human  skill  is  capable;  because  that  means  a 
car  of  longer  life  and  of  lower  maintenance;  it 
means  a  car  that  is  smoother  and  more  delight- 
ful in  its  ways  of  going;  and,  too,  because  it 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sound  commercial 
policy. 

Precision,  for  mere  precision's  sake  alone, 
however,  is  of  little  value;  but  precision  for  the 


sake  of  what  precision  means  and  does  is  of 
value  almost  incalculable. 

Precision,  in  a  sense,  is  purely  relative.  A 
limit  of  tolerance  which  in  one  piece  of  mecha- 
nism would  be  amply  precise,  might  be  grossly 
ill-fitting  in  another. 

A  thousandth  of  an  inch  is  approximately 
one-third  the  thickness  of  a  hair  from  your  head, 
and  ordinarily  is  regarded  as  a  fine  and  close 
degree  of  accuracy;  but  a  limit  so  liberal  as  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  an  operation  which 
warrants  a  limit  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  thou- 
sandth, might  prove  disastrous. 


In  the  diagram,  let  the  first  straight  line  represent 
unlimited  miles  of  travel,  and  let  the  second 
straight  line  represent  limitless  qualities  of  car 
endurance.  This  would  be  an  ideal  condition.  It 
would  mean  a  motor  car  in  whose  parts  there 
would  be  no  wear;  hence  if  wear  were  the  only 
factor  with  which  to  contend,  the  car  would 
endure  forever. 

Unfortunately,  science  has  not  discovered  nor 
has  genius  invented  a  substance  which  indefinitely 
will  withstand  wear;  therefore,  we  can  only  choose 
materials  from  those  available,  best  adapted  to 
the  various  functions,  and  manufacture  the  parts 
to  precise  dimensions. 

In  an  internal  combustion  engine,  the  parts 
subjected  to  impact,  or  hammer-like  blows,  must 
endure  the  most  rigorous  punishment — parts  such 
as  wrist-pins,  connecting-rod  bearings  and  crank- 
shaft bearings.  The  more  nearly  these  are  made 
to  approach  the  consistency  of  a  solid  piece,  and 
with  a  film  of  oil  between  have  no  more  than  just 
sufficient  freedom  to  permit  their  turning,  the 
greater  will  be  their  wear  resistance. 

As  a  specific  example,  we  will  cite  a  wrist-pin 
and  its  bearing  in  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  where  it  attaches  to  the  piston.  In  the 
I. eland-built  Lincoln  car,  these  are  made  with  an 
extreme  tolerance  of  three  ten-thousandths  of  an 


inch  (about  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  a  hair  from 
your  head).  They  fit  with  each  other  so  closely 
that  they  are  almost  as  firm  as  a  solid  piece,  but 
there  is  just  sufficient  freedom  to  oscillate. 

Fitting  so  perfectly,  they  should  withstand 
millions  upon  millions  of  explosion  impacts  before 
there  is  perceptible  effect,  or  before  the  space 
between  the  wrist-pin  and  its  bearing  becomes 
enlarged  even  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  parts  were  made  so 
loosely  as  to  have  even  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
too  much  freedom  at  the  outset,  then  they  would 
immediately  have  entered  the  period  of  serious 
wear  and  early  destruction. 


These  conditions  are  illustrated  in  the  diagram. 
When  parts  are  made  to  the  correct  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  beginning,  their  usefulness  extends 
over  the  long  period  shown  from  A  to  B,  before  they 
even  enter  the  period  of  serious  wear  as  shown  by 
the  line  from  B  to  C.  But  if  those  parts  are  not 
made  sufficiently  accurate,  they  commence  to  de- 
teriorate immediately  and  decline  rapidly  as  shown 
by  the  sharp  decline  in  the  curve  from  A  to  D. 

In  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  car,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  fine  and  close  mechanical  operations. 
This  does  not  imply  so  many  thousands  of  parts, 
because  ofttimes  there  are  many  operations  upon 
a  single  part,  the  degree  of  precision  in  these 
various  operations  depending  upon  conditions  and 
upon  the  function  involved. 

With  what  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
finer  work-shops,  having  an  equipment  whose 
equal  we  have  never  known,  and  with  an  organiza- 
tion trained  in  Leland  standards,  it  is  scarcely  a 
subject  for  conjecture  that  the  makers  of  the  • 
Lincoln  car  will  accomplish  their  purpose. 

And  that  purpose,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  to  build  a  finer,  a  smoother,  a  more  en- 
during, a  more  dependable,  a  more  com- 
fortable riding  car — regardless  of  road 
conditions — than  has  ever  been  made  before. 


LELAND-BUlWr  LINCOLN   MOTOR  CARS  COMPRISE  EIGHT  BODY  STYLES 


LINCOLN     M  O  T  OK     C  O  M  PA  N  Y 


D  E  T  R  O-I  T,  MICHIGAN 
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much,  and  he  is  feeling  so  much  better, 
that  we  are  almost  sorry  to  be  leaving. 
Perhaps  when  the  trip  is  over,  on  our  way 
northward,  we  may  stop  here  again." 

"Do  that,  and  I  will  show  you  all  the 
sights  and  be  your  cicerone.  As  for  you, 
young  lady,  I'm  your  father's — even  your 
grandfather's — old  friend;  so  I'm  going  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  my  gray  hair  and 
take  you  riding  with  me  all  over  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Who  doesn't  know  it  from  a  horse's 
back,  at  the  hours  of  slanting  shadows  and 
purple  skies,  hasn't  at  all  been  initiated 
here." 

This  from  Nevin,  and  I  was  glad  to  think 
of  the  pleasures  in  store  in  such  delightful 
company;  for  the  old  sportsman  was  an 
escort  worth  having  and  something  of  an 
autocrat  whom  women  tried  to  please. 

"If  you  think  me  too  old  a  beau,  you 
may  invite  anyone  over  at  that  table  of 
smart  youngsters  to  go  too.  I'm  as  good  a 
chaperon  as  I  am  a  guide,  you'll  see." 

We  went  away  a  few  days  later,  and  in 
the  back  of  my  head  was  a  vague  question 
whether  Rome  was  not  too  agreeable  and 
beautiful  to  be  leaving  for  more  ancient 
places. 

The  Mediterranean  was  blue  but  rough, 
and  we  were  glad  to  wake  one  morning  to 
the  clamor  of  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
splashing  of  oars  and  the  bumping  of  small 
boats.  Our  cabins  were  steady  again,  and 
we  dressed  and  packed  in  haste  and  were 
soon  ready  to  land.  It  is  quite  useless  to 
describe  Oriental  light  and  atmosphere  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  while  such  as 
have  know  without  description  its  intense 
and  luminous  qualities.  I  loved  it  all  from 
the  moment  I  emerged  on  the  deck  of  our 
small  ship,  and  my  enthusiasm  grew  stead- 
ily through  the  days  of  turquoise  skies  and 
tawny  deserts.  Aside  from  the  history  and 
scenery,  with  the  strange  mysterious  fig- 
ures moving  on  this  background,  carrying 
a  weight  of  traditions  thousands  of  years 
old — aside  from  our  delicious,  lazy  luxury 
of  life,  I  loved  the  East,  as  I  saw  it  there  in 
Egypt,  just  for  the  splendor  of  its  opal- 
escent sunset  each  day,  and  for  the  marvels 
of  its  sapphire  nights.  One  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  renewal  of  the  pageant 
of  light  and  color,  and  each  time  it  taxed 
one's  powers  of  enjoyment.  One  felt 
strained  with  the  sensations.  No  wonder 
people  born  in  such  surroundings  wor- 
shiped the  sun  god  of  the  Nile. 

Picturesque  Cairo 

In  Cairo  we  did  much  that  was  amusing. 
The  restaurant  and  terrace  at  Shepherd's 
was  as  picturesque  as  any  revue's  stage — a 
mass  of  inharmonious  humanity  which  ran 
over  and  escaped  into  the  streets.  There 
were  smart  women  come  to  winter  there, 
painted  and  bedecked  with  jewels  and  fine 
clothes,  in  latest  Paris  style;  smart  English 
officers  in  every  sort  of  uniform,  from 
those  returning  worn  and  shabby  from  the 
Upper  Nile  to  take  a  short  vacation,  to 
those  just  come  from  London  to  begin  their 
work;  Turkish  officials  and  Egyptians  in 
uniform  or  in  frock  coats  with  turban  or 
red  fez;  natives  in  national  silks;  Bedouins, 
camels,  peasants,  donkeys,  French  nurses, 
babies,  negroes;  veiled  women,  dignified 
and  silent,  with  lovely  eyes;  pushcarts  and 
European  shops;  blue  beads  and  false 
antiques;  old  rugs  and  arms  and  more 
imitations;  cool  drinks,  warm  tea;  Vienna 
waltzes,  Sousa  two-steps  played  by  or- 
chestras of  crashing  military  brass;  shrill 
voices  squabbling;  braying  small  gray  ani- 
mals of  burden ;  and  now  and  then,  if  an  in- 
terval occurred  in  the  din,  one  heard  the  soft 
chant  of  a  muezzin  from  some  towering 
minaret  calling  to  prayer  the  prophet's 
faithful  people.  All  these  impressions 
erowded  on  one's  senses. 

Sometimes  we  had  a  clear  impression  of 
a  group  or  a  single  figure.  Thrice  we  had 
rather  rare  and  quaint  experiences.  I  went 
once  by  chance  into  a  mosque,  where  the 
proportions  were  superb  and  the  soft  gray 
of  carved  and  perforated  stone  stood  cool 
against  the  burning  noonday  sky.  Here 
and  there  at  some  point  of  vantage  archi- 
tecturally a  mosaic  in  gilt  or  in  bright  color 
reflected  the  soft  light  which  penetrated 
there,  and  standing  about  were  a  number  of 
noble  figures,  tall  and  solemn  in  their  long 
straight  draperies,  smoothly  moving  in 
their  genuflections;  then  with  their  fore- 
heads on  the  floor,  prostrate  in  prayer,  deep 
in  meditation. 

My  cousin  had  two  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, one  to  a  native  newspaper  man,  the 
other  to  an  Egyptian  sheik,  and  both  these 


men  were  very  kind.  After  calls  had  been 
exchanged,  they  invited  us,  the  one  to 
dinner  and  the  other  to  his  daughter's 
wedding  reception.  Both  these  feasts  were 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  to  our  Euro- 
pean eyes  had  their  amusing  side.  The  din- 
ner was  the  most  difficult  social  experience 
I  ever  had,  for  my  aunt  and  I  were  included 
in  the  invitation,  and  accepted,  though  we 
were  told,  of  course,  the  ladies  of  the  host's 
harem  could  not  appear,  since  gentlemen 
would  be  present.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
party  we  were  first  ushered  into  a  room 
indescribably  hideous.  Harsh  blue  damask 
was  stretched  on  the  walls,  and  two  long 
mirrors  framed  in  rich,  shiny,  ugly  gold 
frames  hung  opposite  each  other.  Coarse 
stiff  lace  with  damask  curtains  over  it 
hung  straight  down  at  the  windows,  and  a 
heavy  French  clock  of  the  worst  workman- 
ship and  period  stood  beneath  a  glass  globe 
cover  before  one  of  the  mirrors  on  an 
otherwise  empty  shelf.  Round  the  room 
was  a  row  of  bent  Vienna  wood,  cane- 
seated  chairs,  and  at  one  end  stood  a  table 
of  the  same  workmanship,  with  a  thin 
white-marble  top,  such  a  table  as  one  sees 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  cafe.  It  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  diameter 
and  uncovered. 

Dining  Out  in  Egypt 

We  had  been  here  a  few  moments,  and 
had  thrown  off  our  wraps,  when  my  cousins 
came  in  from  the  outside  hallway,  and  with 
them  our  host  and  several  other  men,  about 
seven  or  eight  in  all.  We  women  had  worn 
high  gowns,  as  we  did  not  want  to  offend 
their  Oriental  ideals  and  habits.  For  a  few 
minutes  we  conversed  through  an  inter- 
preter with  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
discovered  that  the  other  guests  were  his 
brother,  his  son,  his  secretary,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  so  on.  It  seemed  a  clannish  party. 
We  spoke  of  Egypt's  beauty,  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  their  country,  and  except  that 
they  all  flashed  a  little  when  the  Turkish 
officials  and  English  administration  were 
mentioned,  the  whole  conversation  was 
dull  and  rather  flat;  but  they  seemed 
pleased  with  our  enthusiasm  over  the 
beauty  and  picturesque  qualities  of  Cairo. 

Soon  servants  brought  in  trays  of  things. 
The  little  table  had  a  circle  of  chairs  put 
round  it,  enough  for  the  nine  or  ten  of  us, 
and  we  sat  down  elbow  to  elbow,  about  a 
yard  off  from  the  table,  which  made  an 
island  in  our  midst.  My  aunt  and  I  were 
put  side  by  side.  The  interpreter  sat  next 
her,  and  then  the  host;  and  on  my  left  was 
one  of  the  relations  who  spoke  a  little  feeble 
French.  Soup  came  in  cups,  and  though  to 
us  it  had  no  taste,  we  drank  it;  then  there 
was  a  dish  of  fish  which — put  on  the  table, 
where  a  pile  of  plates  and  a  handful  of 
forks  were  laid  as  well— had  to  be  eaten. 
I  think  I  remember  some  potatoes  in  an- 
other dish;  also  a  quantity  of  bread — a 
mountain.  My  aunt  was  invited  to  help 
herself;  then  I — and  we  did,  with  a  fork 
and  plate  of  our  own  choosing.  We  took 
the  plates  on  our  laps  and  ate.  There  were 
no  napkins,  so  we  used  our  handkerchiefs. 
I  remember  cool  water  was  brought  in 
thick  cloudy  goblets  and  stood  in  a  row  on 
the  table's  edge. 

We  had  soon  finished,  and  the  Egyptians 
also.  They  had  eaten  in  silence,  with  evi- 
dent fear  of  the  forks  and  great  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  They  watched  us,  and  I 
decided  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  tried 
such  instruments,  which,  with  the  table 
and  chairs,  must  have  been  introduced  for 
our  special  benefit.  When  a  lamb,  almost 
whole,  boiled  with  rice  and  covered  with 
watery  sauce,  was  brought  in  on  a  great 
platter  they  gave  up  and  frankly  ate  with 
their  fingers,  helped  by  bread.  This  dish 
had  a  sweetish,  sickening  flavor,  and 
seemed  loathsome  to  our  Western  palates; 
but  to  the  Egyptians  it  was  obviously  ex- 
cellent, and  we  had  to  pretend  enthusiasm 
and  eat  a  little  to  seem  reasonably  polite. 
A  sweet  dish  followed.  I  had  a  fleeting 
idea  it  must  have  been  prepared  in  the 
same  pan  as  had  been  the  meat,  but  a  little 
of  this  also  had  to  be  forced  down  our 
throats — and  then  came  on  fragrant  Turk- 
ish coffee  served  in  little  cups. 

Conversation  languished,  and  the  natives 
had  suffered  as  much  as  we  had,  doubtless, 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  our  way.  We 
were  all  glad  the  feast  was  ended,  and  after 
a  number  of  compliments  had  been  ex- 
changed we  took  our  departure.  For  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  we  were  quite 
miserable,  and  even  now  a  certain  sickly 
smell  of  cooked  lamb  and  sometimes  the 
taste  of  it  turns  me  pale,  while  I  fancy  none 
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HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

Now  One  Thousand  Rooms  with  Bath 

'HE  growing  patronage  of  Hotel  Sherman 
has  made  necessary  the  addition  of  three 
full  stories — now  ready  for  occupancy. 

This  increased  space  will  enable  us  to  accom- 
modate the  traveling  public  without  annoy- 
ance or  delay  in  securing  reservations. 

Each  floor  in  Hotel  Sherman  is'  a  separate 
unit  as  to  clerk  and  attendant  service.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  finer  details 
of  modern  management  which  have  made 
Hotel  Sherman  so  popular. 

Hotel  Sherman  is  the  home  of  the  College 
Inn,  one  of  the  world's  famous  restaurants, 
widely  known  as  the  gathering  place  of 
prominent  people  for  dinners  and  after- 
theatre  entertainment. 

Rooms  with  bath,  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day 
for  one  person — from  $5  to  $8  for  two. 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

I 'an  Buren  at  La  Salic 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  all  with 
outside  light  and  air.  In  the  heart  of  the 
wholesale, financial  and  general  business 
district,  directly  across  from  La  Salle 
St.  Station.  Rates  $2.  50  and  $3  a  day. 


HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 
Owner  and  Operator 
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Novo  Type  U 
High  Prfssure 
Pumping  Outfit 


Power  Problem 

WRITE  us  about 
it.  Perhaps  Novo 
Reliable  Power  is  what 
you  need. 

N 


OVO  ENGINE  QO. 

Clarence  E.  Bem£nt.Vlce-Pres.  &.Gen.Mgr 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Novo  Engines,  IV2 
to  15  H.  P.  Furnished  to 
operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial gai..  Outfits  for 
Pumping,  Hoisting,  Air 
Compressing,  Sawing. 


419  Porter  Street 

New  York  Office:  1617  Woolworth  Building 
Chicago  Office :  800  Old  Colony  Building 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  London,  Ontario,  Canadian  Distributor! 


of  those  natives  touched  forks  or  perched 
on  chairs  again. 

The  other  entertainment  I  saw  was  much 
more  picturesque  and  interesting.  My 
aunt  and  I  and  the  twocousinsdrove  through 
the  narrow  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the 
city,  stopping  our  landau  at  the  entrance 
of  a  large,  important-looking  building. 
There  we  descended,  and  on  foot  went  into 
a  courtyard,  where  there  was  every  sign  of 
a  great  function.  There  were  rugs  and 
silks  spread  on  the  walls  and  floors— mak- 
ing canopies,  too,  stretched  on  poles  and 
columns.  There  were  cushions  and  small 
low  tables  and  some  higher,  with  West- 
ern chairs.  There  were  men  in  Oriental 
uniforms  and  Mowing  robes,  and  the  offi- 
cial frock  coat  with  red  fez;  and  there  were 
native  musicians  playing  vague,  wailing 
music.  Attendants  stood  about  and  served 
out  food,  and  the  frame's  coloring  was  rich 
and  beautiful,  worthy  of  some  of  the 
swarthy  faces.  The  weird  lighting  of  lan- 
terns and  torches  helped  the  effect  as  they 
flared  up  or  wore  down  again.  It  looked 
as  if  confusion  reigned,  though  probably 
that  was  only  because  my  .Western  eyes 
were  used  to  a  different  type  of  entertain- 
ment. 1 

Someone  who  seemed  to  be  a  master  of 
ceremonies  greeted  us,  and  then  turning 
our  escorts  over  to  his  aids  he  escorted  my 
aunt  and  me  to  a  staircase,  where  we 
mounted  a  short  Might.  A  door  opened 
ahead,  and  we  saw  we  were  in  the  harem  of 
the  sheik.  We  were  introduced  to  his  oldest 
and  first  wife,  who,  I  was  told,  was  an  old 
wife  of  the  Khedive's  brother,  whom  the 
latter  had  passed  on  to  his  friend  as  a  spe- 
cial mark  of  favor!  She  was  a  small  white- 
haired  woman  with  gray  eyes  and  a  young 
face,  good  features  and  a  clever  expression ; 
and  she  evidently  held  all  present  in  re- 
spect as  she  bustled  about  giving  orders 
which  were  promptly  obeyed.  Through  an 
interpreter  she  told  us  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  now  was  the  entertainment,  but 
soon  the  bridegroom  would  come  and  fetch 
the  bride  to  take  her  home.  He  had  never 
seen  his  wife,  but  would  now.  She  ordered 
us  to  be  given  refreshments  and  asked  us 
to  be  seated. 

An  Oriental  Wedding 

The  room  was  large  and  as  garish  as  the 
one  of  that  earlier  feast;  also  it  was  in  blue, 
of  French  taste  in  a  bad  epoch,  but  with 
the  difference  that  this  place  was  over- 
crowded with  miscellaneous  furniture, 
ornaments  and  junk.  Cushions  were 
strewn  all  over  the  floor,  hundreds  of  them, 
and  on  these  lounged  a  lot  of  women,  old 
or  young,  but  all  heavy  and  dark.  Most  of 
them  had  big  brown  eyes  and  pretty  hands; 
otherwise  they  were  ugly  and  their  looks 
were  not  improved  by  their  wearing  Paris- 
fashioned  frocks  without  stays  to  sit  on  the 
floor.  It  made  them  seem  fat  and  bunchy 
and  ungraceful.  They  talked  among  them- 
selves, smoked  cigarettes  and  ate  sweets, 
and  they  would  look  at  the  bride  and  evi- 
dently chatter  about  her.  The  latter  sat 
apart,  a  gentle-faced  young  creature,  as 
lumpy  as  the  pthers,  though,  and  with  some 
finely  mounted  old  jewels  on  her  fancy 
frock. 

The  room  seemed  in  great  disorder,  and 
there  were  all  sorts  of  things  about,  includ- 
ing a  sewing  machine,  a  music  box  and  a 
piano,  gilt  clocks  and  candelabra,  boxes  of 
candy,  dishes,  and  so  on.  There  were  some 
soft,  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas  like  the 
wall  damask,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn. 


We  divided  general  attention  with  the 
bride.  For  a  time  especially  our  clothes 
were  of  interest,  but  the  old  lady  was  the 
only  one  who  talked  to  us,  ana  she  was 
frequently  interrupted.  It  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  and  we  never  got  beyond  the 
first  polite  nothings. 

Soon  there  was  a  stir,  and  a  great  noise 
on  the  staircase  announced  the  groom.  He 
was  ushered  in  by  the  eunuchs,  and  came 
forward,  led  by  our  hostess  toward  the 
bride.  All  the  other  women  jumped  up  and 
surrounded  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  their  further  movements  amid  the 
din  of  laughing,  crying,  talking  and  excite- 
ment in  the  room.  My  aunt  whispered  to 
me  that  she  thought  we  ought  to  leave 
them  to  their  family  party,  so  we  worked 
our  way  to  the  door,  and  found  our  escorts 
below,  wondering  how  they  could  signal 
us  and  quite  ready  to  return  to  the  hotel. 
This  party  gave  me  a  curious  impression 
•  of  the  dull  sloth  and  emptiness  of  these 
Orientals'  lives,  and  I  was  glad  when  we 
left  the  hectic  capital  and  started  up  the 
Nile  on  our  pretty  steam  yacht  Nitocris. 

Our  Return  to  Rome 

We  had  visited  the  Pyramids  by  moon- 
light and  made  the  various  other  charming 
excursions  usual,  but  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
did  not  hold  my  enthusiasm  after  the  first 
days.  The  rest  of  the  trip  was  a  wonderful 
experience,  of  quaint  villages  and  bazaars, 
of  wonderful  ruins,  and  especially  of  the 
dignified,  graceful  natives,  walking  with 
swinging,  heavy  draperies  and  with  jars 
and  baskets  on  their  heads.  Donkeys  and 
donkey  boys,  who  were  like  imps  of  bronze, 
accompanied  us.  Their  tales  were  always 
false  but  most  amusing,  and  we  loved  the 
excursions  we  made  each  second  day.  On 
the  day  between  we  moved  up  the  great 
river  with  its  long-drawn-out  panorama  of 
beautiful  shapes  and  colors  on  either  side 
of  us.  The  land's  beauty  and  the  lovely 
lines  of  sails  about  us  were  a  delight.  Our 
crew  was  enough  to  give  joy  to  an  artist, 
and  there  was  material  for  many  a  picture 
in  the  way  they  ate  their  food  or  bent  and 
rose  to  say  their  prayers  out  on  the  deck. 
We  were  a  congenial  party,  too,  and  all 
loved  the  trip  save  my  poor  uncle,  who  was 
growing  steadily  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  whose  condition  gave  us  much  anxiety. 

Finally,  on  our  return  to  Cairo,  after  the 
classic  tour  to  the  First  Cataract  and  back, 
we  gave  up  all  the  rest  of  our  contemplated 
journey,  and  taking  the  first  steamer  we 
returned  to  Rome,  where  my  uncle  remem- 
bered being  so  comfortable  and  where  he 
liked  the  doctors.  It  was  just  in  time  that 
we  reached  there,  for  on  our  arrival  my 
uncle  took  to  his  bed,  and  various  medical 
lights  were  called  in  to  his  aid.  They  said 
there  was  no  danger;  that  he  would  be 
better  soon;  but  that  he  was  too  fragile  to 
go  farther  north  for  some  little  time  and 
that  he  must  be  kept  quiet.  My  aunt  de- 
voted nearly  all  her  time  to  him,  only 
occasionally  making  herself  free  to  go  out 
with  us  of  an  evening,  for  in  Rome  I  could 
not  go  alone  with  my  cousins  as  at  home. 
I  was  left,  however,  with  much  time  on  my 
hands  during  the  days,  and  as  I  had  been 
too  young  on  my  earlier  journey  with  my 
parents  to  remember  my  sightseeing,  I 
decided  to  take  this  up  quite  seriously 
again.  We  would  have  a  month  in  the 
Eternal  City,  and  I  meant  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Princess  Cantacuzene.  The  next  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue. 
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FROM  five  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  in  nine 
seconds  flat.  That  is  standard  performance  of  the 
Paige  five-passenger  "Glenbrook"  model. 

True — you  may  never  have  occasion  to  use  such 
extraordinary  acceleration  in  ordinary  driving.  But 
it  is  an  index  of  the  vast  reserve  power  that  you  need 
for  long,  steep  hills  and  hard  going  in  sand. 

The  "Glenbrook"  is  a  remarkably  keen-spirited  car. 
You  will  sense  that  fact  when  you  first  sit  behind  the 
wheel  and  hear  the  soft,  rhythmic  purr  of  the  motor. 

It  is,  also,  a  remarkably  comfortable  car — a  remark' 
ably  economical  car — a  remarkably  beautiful  car. 
And,  best  and  most  important  of  all,  it  is  an  invest- 
ment value  of  the  highest  grade. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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Why  Keen 
Business  Men  Here 
and  Abroad  are 
Re- Ordering 

Because  they  realize  the  speed  and 
economy  of  the  Milliken  idea  which 
is  solving  building  problems  all  over 
the  world.  It  permits  the  erection, 
in  a  few  days'  time  with  local  labor, 
of  permanent  steel-frame  buildings 
which  can  later  be  quickly  altered  or 
moved  without  loss  of  material. 

Basis  is  the  Milliken  Standardized, 
Interchangeable  Truss  Unit  of  struc- 
tural steel,  which  constructs  any 
shape  building  desired.  Gives  clear 
floor  space,  widths  20-40-60  feet, 
length  any  multiple  of  20  feet.  Unit 
weighs  only  200  lbs.,  easily  handled 
by  two  men.  Bolted,  not  riveted, 
therefore  requires  only  wrenches  and 
hoisting  gear,  no  specialized  labor. 

For  machine  shops, 
warehouses,  foundries, 
garages,  farm  buildings,  etc. 

Enclosure  of  any  type  wanted — cor- 
rugated steel,  asbestos  protected 
metal,  steel  lath,  brick  or  tile,  etc. 
Straight  or  sloping  sides.  Steel 
window  sashes  and  door  frames. 
Absolutely  fireproof.  Steel  skeleton 
alone,  if  desired. 

Prompt  shipment  from  complete 
stock,  in  a  minimum  of  shipping 
space.  Full  directions  for  erection. 
"Choice  of  a  Thousand  Buildings," 
or  special  designs  by  our  engineering 
department  to  fit  your  case. 

Some  Prominent  Milliken  Users 

United  Drug  Co. 
Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 
Lombard  &  Co.,  Havana 
Matthews  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 
Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.  Consumers'  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
International  &  Great  Northern  Railway 


Shell  Co.  of  California 
Prest-O-Lite  Co. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
Oneida  Community 
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MILLIKEN  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


Amende*  in  U.  S. 


<  Mcaso  -  Oaten  Sales  Corp. 
Detroit  -  Brayton  Eng.  Co. 
Houston, Tex.-  David  M. Duller 

<  loveland    -    The  Clymonts- 

Molirrnan  Co. 
San  Francisco  -  M.  VV.  Joy  Co. 
Sew  Orleans    -    Olc  K.  Olscn 
Dallas.  Texas  -  Moore.  Shotts 

K<  Wilson  Co. 


Atlanta.  Ga.  -  Beaullieu 
&  Applewhite 

Tulsa,  Okla.  -  Industrial 
Const.  Co. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  -  Struc- 
tural Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  -O. 

b.  Sttuufer 

Charlotte,  N.C.-  Amer. 
lldw.  «t  E'iulp.  Co. 


Environment 


A CERTAIN  man  in  a  great  city 
lived  "in  grief  and  baleful  dis- 
.  content."  He  worked  hard  and 
earned  considerable  money,  but  custom, 
ably  supported  by  his  pride,  insisted  that 
he  should  live  up  to  his  income.  Living  up 
to  one's  income  means  living  up  one's  in- 
come. The  end  of  each  month  found  him 
as  poor  as  its  beginning. 

In  the  course  of  a  day's  work  he  came 
into  contact  with  many  men  richer  than 
himself.  They  seemed  mere  mortals.  He 
studied  them  in  an  effort  to  discover  the 
hidden  quality  that  enabled  them  to  ac- 
quire fortunes  in  a  field  where  he  got  only 
a  living.  The  study  brought  him  neither 
comfort  nor  reward,  and  being  unable  to 
find  an  explanation  that  he  could  accept 
without  doing  violence  to  his  pride  he  at 
length  concluded  that  the  getting  of  wealth 
is  a  matter  of  luck.  This  brought  him  small 
cheer.  If  luck  determines  the  fatness  or 
leanness  of  men  why  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  tighten  his  belt  while  others  en- 
joyed a  feast?  Surely  he  was  as  deserving 
as  the  next  one!  Thus  he  reasoned  and 
nursed  his  grievance  until  he  began  to 
consider  himself  abused. 

One  evening  while  punishing  himself 
with  thoughts  of  his  hard  lot  he  formed  a 
resolution:  He  would  quit  the  city  of  his 
nativity,  where  a  man  had  no  chance — 
where  all  was  strife  and  heartless  competi- 
tion and  pose  and  vulgar  show — and  cast 
his  lot  with  a  better  and  fairer  land. 

In  keeping  with  this  resolution  he  began 
to  look  about  for  a  destination.  After  a 
time  he  found  in  a  magazine  a  description 
of  a  small  town  that  appeared  to  offer  the 
thing  he  desired.  The  town  was  described  by 
one  who  loved  it  and  its  people. 

One  who  loves  finds  little  fault.  The 
people  in  the  town  described  were  simple, 
wholesonte  folk,  having  no  acquaintance 
with  want  and  little  knowledge  of  the  lux- 
uries enjoyed  by  the  rich.  They  labored 
for  their  bread,  but  laughed  as  they  worked 
and  found  grace  to  be  content.  There  was 
no  strife  among  them.  All  were  neigh- 
bors— kindly,  helpful,  unassuming— and  an 
even  level  of  poverty  gave  them  little  cause 
for  envy,  as  an  unavoidable  intimacy  gave 
little  opportunity  for  pose. 

The  place  seemed  Arcadia,  and  the  man 
who  was  soured  by  his  lot  in  the  city  set  out 
in  search  of  it. 


Mw  M<n>Ib(Birt  QmSEE&im 


A  long  hot  ride  in  a  day  coach  on  a 
branch-line  railroad  did  much  to  lessen  his 
enthusiasm,  but  he  endured  patiently  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon he  reached  his  destination.  He  stood 
on  packed  cinders  in  front  of  a  weather- 
beaten  station  and  returned  the  stare  of 
curious  idlers. 

Presently  a  lean  dog  approached  and 
sniffed  about  his  trouser  legs.  Before  him 
stretched  the  town's  one  business  street, 
unkempt  and  deserted  save  for  the  heat 
waves  that  danced  above  it.  As  he  looked 
a  miniature  whirlwind  caught  up  the  dust 
of  the  street  and  bore  down  upon  him.  He 
fled  to  the  shelter'of  the  station  and  sought 
the  ticket  agent. 

"What  time  can  I  get  a  train  out  of 
here?"  he  demanded. 

"Number  Four  goes  down  at  seven- 
forty,"  replied  the  agent.  "She'll  probably 
be  a  little  late.  Not  going  to  stay  over- 
night?" 

"I  am  not,"  said  the  city  man.  "I  read 
about  this  town  and  came  here  in  search  of 
happiness.  I  have  seen  enough.  It  is  dirty 
and  commonplace  and  sordid  and  unlovely, 
and  as  dead  as  the  Populist  Party.  I 
wouldn't  live  here  if  somebody  should 
make  me  a  present  of  all  adjoining  territory 
and  pay  me  a  salary  to  confess  that  I 
owned  it.  Why  in  the  world  does  anybody 
stay  here  when  there  are  trains  going  some- 
where every  day?" 

The  agent  smiled.  "My  friend,"  said 
he,  "contentment  isn't  a  matter  of  geog- 
raphy, and  it  is  seldom  a  good  plan  to  go 
away  from  home  in  search  of  happiness. 
One  can't  purchase  happiness  or  find  it  at 
the  end  of  a  rainbow.  If  he  doesn't  con- 
trive happiness  out  of  his  own  cosmos  he 
will  never  know  what  happiness  is.  Happi- 
ness is  what  the  boys  would  call  a  home 
brew,  and  its  flavor  isn't  affected  by  den- 
sity of  population." 

Sophistication 

PEOPLE  who  know  very  little  concern- 
ing the  ways  of  men  and  are  disposed  to 
trust  all  men  in  all  matters  are  called 
greenhorns.  When  a  greenhorn  has  finished 
a  course  in  hard  knocks  and  got  from  his 
bruises  a  cunning  and  discretion  that  serve 


as  substitutes  for  wisdom,  he  is  said  to 
be  sophisticated.  One  pays  a  price  for 
sophistication. 
There  was  a  certain  young  man,  formerly 
classed  as  a  greenhorn,  who  had  survived 
many  hard  encounters  with  persons  less 
innocent  than  himself,  profited  by  each 
blow  received,  and  turned  again  to  prey 
upon  those  who  had  furnished  his  educa- 
tion. Within  a  short  time  he  collected  a 
fortune,  and  having  no  person  of  his  own 
blood  with  whom  to  share  it,  set  about 
finding  a  wife. 

There  were  charming  young  ladies  about 
him,  but  he  saw  in  them,  or  thought  he 
saw,  something  of  the  hardness  that  had 
crept  into  his  own  cosmos.  They  were 
beautiful,  but  it  was  a  beauty  that  con- 
fessed itself  nine  parts  art.  They  were 
graceful,  but  it  was  a  studied  grace,  hinting 
of  tutors  and  conscious  pose.  They  talked 
well,  but  frequently  their  lips  smiled  while 
their  eyes  remained  cold.  His  hard-learned 
cunning  warned  him  against  them. 

A  wife  he  would  have,  but  her  grace 
must  be  unaffected,  her  beauty  sufficient 
without  adornment  or  retouching,  her  pose 
unstudied  and  her  smile  unaffected.  His 
desires,  you  will  observe,  were  modest. 

At  length,  when  near  to  despair,  he  be- 
thought him  of  a  forty-second  cousin  who 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  hills,  and  said  to 
himself:  "I  shall  write  to  her  that  I  am  in 
search  of  a  wife.  She  will  know  many  girls 
who  are  beautiful  and  genuine,  and  will 
doubtless  delight  in  shortening  my  search." 
He  wrote  the  letter  and  followed  it  within 
a  week. 

The  sun  dropped  behind  the  hills  as  he 
approached  the  farm  along  a  dusty  road. 
The  house  sat  in  a  grove  near  the  highway, 
and  the  sound  of  a  merry  whistle  led  him  to 
climb  a  fence,  make  a  detour  about  an  or- 
chard, and  approach  the  stables  from  the 
rear.  The  cows  had  come  up  from  the 
pasture  and  waited  patiently  at  the  corral 
bars. 

As  the  sophisticated  young  man  stood 
watching,  a  girl  appeared.  Her  body  was 
slender  and  her  step  was  light.  There  was 
in  her  movement  the  easy  grace  that  per- 
fect health  and  supple  muscles  give  to  the 
wild  creatures  of  plain  and  forest,  and  she 
whistled  merrily  for  the  joy  of  living.  A 
gingham  apron,  starched  and  ironed  within 
an  inch  of  its  life,  revealed  only  her  full 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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"Here  Are  Today's  Ticklers" 


FIRST  thing  in  the  morning,  your  file  clerk  dis- 
tributes the  day's  tickler  sheets.   Each  tickler 
tells  someone  of  something  he  must  do  that  day. 

Perhaps  the  tickler  you  receive  is  an  extra  carbon  of 
a  letter  you  wrote,  promising  further  advices  on  a  speci- 
fied date. 

Or  the  tickler  sheet  may  be  used  as  a  recall  memo- 
randum— attached  to  a  letter,  an  order,  a  requisition,  or 
a  statement.  The  simple  form  shown  above  may  be 
employed  for  either  purpose. 

Ticklers  simply  offer  one  more  example  of  how  printed 
forms  are  used  by  wide-awake  business  houses  to  save 
time,  prevent  mistakes,  speed  up  business  procedure. 


Many  of  these  houses  go  a  step  further  in  economy 
and  efficiency  by  standardizing  their  business  printing 
on  Hammermill  Bond.  They  have  found  that  this 
' 'Utility  Business  Paper"  is  strong,  clean,  uniform  in 
quality — and  the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper 
on  the  market. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Hammermill  Bond  for  all 
your  office  forms  and  stationery. 

We  will  send  you,  on  request,  a  portfolio  of  specimen 
forms,  printed  on  Hammermill  Bond.  These  forms 
will  show  you  Hammermill' s  twelve  colors  besides 
white,  which  enable  you  to  give  color  distinction  to 
your  various  forms — the  "Signal  System"  of  business. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 


Copyright  1920,  McQuay-N orris  Mfg.Co. 


How  much  gas  does  ijour  motor  waste  ? 

Gasoline  is  high.   Many  predict  that  it  will  go  still  higher. 

Producers  of  gasoline  are  advertising  that  there  is  enough  gasoline  for  all  if  waste  is  stopped. 

Automobiles  are  transportation — necessities,  not  luxuries.  Gasoline  transportation — of  people 
and  goods — by  car  and  truck  is  vital.  It  will  constantly  become  more  vital  and  important. 
Transportation  should  be  efficient;  it  should  operate  without  waste. 

Piston  rings  are  a  tremendous  factor  in  gasoline  waste.  If  they  are  worn  or  improperly  designed 
or  made,  they  are  wasteful.  They  permit  gas  to  escape  past  them;  they  permit  the  engine  to 
consume  an  unnecessary  amount  of  gasoline. 

Lubricating  oil,  too,  is  wasted  when  rings  are  worn  or  not  bearing  properly.  They  are 
really  the  watchmen  or  guardians  of  your  engine's  combustion  chamber  or  the  power  vault 
in  your  motor. 

Therefore,  it  pays  to  install  new  piston  rings.  Pays  in  more  power  and  less  carbon — pays  in 
smaller  gasoline  and  oil  bills — greater  mileage  per  gallon. 

And  it  pays  best  to  install  McQuay-Norris  u^Soqp  Piston  Rings— whose  two-piece  construc- 
tion gives  them  equal  radial  pressure  against  the  cylinder  walls.  Not  just  contact  against 
the  cylinder,  but  firm,  equal  pressure  throughout  their  entire  circle.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  equal  radial  pressure  and  merely  contact.  It  is  the  two-piece  construction  of 
McQuay-Norris  '^^°°'r  Piston  Rings  that  gives  them  this  equal  cylinder  wall  pressure.  Be 
sure  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Ten  years  of  use  by  car  owners  has  proved  their  worth. 

Jobbers  and  dealers  the  country  over  can  supply  you  the  exact  size  or  over-size  you  may  need  to  stop  the  waste  in 
j  our  motor.   Install  them  now  and  be  ready  for  the  heavy  demand  that  winter  places  on  your  car. 


For  motors  that 
"pump  oil " 


These  two  sections  of  the  same 
size  and  strength  equalize  each 
other  and  create  equal  radial 

pressure. 


A  McQuay-Norris  Smwwmt 
ring  in  the  top  groove  of 
each  piston  controls  the  ex- 
cessive flow  of  oil  and  with 
McQuay-Norris  \«.<kwWqo» 
Piston  Rings  in  the  lower 
grooves  makes  an  ideal 
combination  for  complete 
compression  and  power. 


Write  for  This  Free  Book 


It  explains  the  principles  of  gas  engine  operation — tells  how 
\t»wSoo»  Rings  are  made— describes  McQuay-Norris  metal, 
the  only  piston  ring  iron  of  its  kind—  and  contains  all  the  reasons  why  the  VcA-wrWoor  two-piece 
design  has  won  such  a  wide  preference  with  so  many  car  owners.   Address  Dept.  B. 


McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company, 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  & 


BRANCH 

OI'HCI-.S: 


New  York 
Seattle 

Canadian  Factory 


Chicago 
St.  Paul 


Philadelphia  Boston  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Kansas  Cily 
Columbus  Atlanta        Memphis  Omaha  Dallas 

W.  H.  Banficld  &  Sons.  Ltd..  120  Adelaide  St.  West.  Toronto 


The  McQuay-Norri*  Eire  trie 
Furnace  Pouring 
McQuay- Norri*  Metal. 
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(  Continued  front  Page  60) 

round  throat  and  sensible  shoes.  Her  face 
was  like  a  warm-toned  marble,  and  her  hair 
hung  down  her  back  in  a  great  yellow  braid. 

Here,  then,  was  the  forty-second  cousin. 

The  young  man  looked  long  and  steadily. 
Then  he  slipped  away  and  found  the  road 
back  to  town.  As  he  walked  he  chuckled, 
as  one  will  who  has  avoided  a  trap. 

"'The  nerve  of  her,"  he  said;  "trying  to 
put  one  over  on  me.  I'm  too  wise  for  that 
stuff.  If  I've  seen  one  chorus  in  that 
make-up  I've  seen  forty.  Rural  inno- 
cence— dew  on  the  daisies — far  from  the 
madding  crowd.  Tommyrot!" 

The  penalty  for  sophistication  is  that 
one  loses  the  ability  to  believe  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  anything.  He  is  a  wise  man  who 
knows  when  to  doubt. 

Travel 

WHEN  the  Anglo-Saxon  began  to  thirst 
for  culture  he  learned  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  story  of  two  great  civilizations 
was  recorded  in  strange  languages,  and 
one  who  desired  knowledge  of  it  had  first 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
translation.  There  were  no  bookstores 
orlering  English  versions  of  the  classics. 
There  were  few  books.  A  study  of  classics 
in  the  original  was  essential  to  education, 
and  educated  men  quoted  Latin  and  Greek 
fluently  and  frequently  as  proof  of  their 
erudition. 

When  books  and  translations  multiplied 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  built  up  a  civilization 


of  his  own,  one  athirst  for  culture  was  en- 
abled to  glean  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
from  pages  printed  in  the  language  of  his  na- 
tivity, but  he  learned  Greek  and  Latin  still. 
Customs  endure  long  after  the  conditions 
that  justified  them  have  been  forgotten. 

When  civilization  was  young  few  men 
visited  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Unless 
one  went  away  to  the  wars  he  died  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  born,  ignorant 
of  the  peoples  and  customs  of  other  lands 
and  wholly  content  in  his  ignorance.  With 
culture  got  from  Latin  and  Greek  came  the 
desire  for  greater  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  fullness  thereof.  There  were  no 
books  of  travel  to  afford  knowledge — no 
reports  to  geographic  societies,  no  encyclo- 
pedia to  record  scientific  research.  Knowl- 
edge was  got  at  first  hand  or  not  at  all,  and 
getting  knowledge  at  first  hand  meant 
weary  months  in  wooden  ships  under  can- 
vas, and  other  weary  months  in  coaches  or 
astride  horses  or  camels.  The  quest  of  cul- 
ture was  a  hard  business,  not  lightly  under- 
taken, and  the  cultured  few  deserved  the 
honor  they  received. 

Books  brought  the  distant  places  to  one's 
own  fireside.  One  may  sit  at  home  and 
learn  all  that  other  men  know  concerning 
the  wide  reaches  of  the  sea  and  the  land; 
and  yet,  so  persistent  is  custom,  in  this 
good  day  travel  is,  as  ever,  an  essential  to 
education,  and  people  put  themselves  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  learn 
the  things  that  could  be  learned  more 
easily  at  home. 

(Concluded  on  Page  65) 


Ohe  Oiappiness 
k  of  9^{usLc 


the  Greatest 
Gift  of  all  ~ 


77WOM  time  immemorial,  music  has  been  the 

great  giver  of  Happiness. 
Nations  have  been  born  in  the  glory  of  music. 
Dreams  of  monarchs  have  been  shattered  and  em- 
pires uprooted,  yet  music  has  sprung  from  the 
ruins  and  flourished  with  renewed  vigor  with  the 
first  note  of  peace. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  music  which  has  come  to  us  through  the 
ages  with  its  magic  power.  It  is  a  force  that  inspires,  recreates 
and  soothes;  that  awakens  a  new  interest  in  the  home  and  sur- 
rounds it  with  a  fascinating,  joyful  atmosphere. 

Music,  the  supreme  gift,  has  ever  been  associated  with  Christmas. 
Why  not  bring  music  to  your  home  this  Christmas;  any  and  all 
music  you  love;  music  that  will  stay  through  the  years  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  your  family  and  give  entertainment  to  your  friends  ? 

Truly  Expressive  Music 

The  Paramount  Phonograph,  with  its  masterful  tone,  brings 
you  the  true  art  of  music;  the  feeling  and  expression,  the  soul 
emotions  of  the  original  productions. 

Nothing  is  lost  and  nothing  is  added  in  Paramount  reproduc- 
tions. The  Reproducer  is  ot  extremely  sensitive  character,  the 
Tone  Arm  permits  unobstructed  travel  of  sound  waves,  and  the 
Amplifier  of  wood  produces  full, resonant  tones  ot  unusual  quality. 
Ask  your  Paramount  dealer  for  a  demonstration  both  ofthePara- 
mount  Phonograph  and  Paramount  Records.  Hear  other  makes 
of  records  also  and  note  how  well  the  Paramount  plays  them  all. 
Eight  beautiful  cabinet  styles,  including  two  exquisite  Console 
Models  of  period  design. 

Choose  yours  now  for  Christmas  morning  delivery. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  CO.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 

FACTORIES  ALSO  IN  SHEBOYGAN  AND  GRAFTON 

RECORDING  LABORATORIES:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Distributing  Paints  in  Principal  Cities 

Paramount 

Phonographs  &  Records 
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/  I  FTER  all,  how  much  do  you  know 

Z  I    about  the  relative  merits  of  the  dif f er- 

/      V  ent  eights? 

How  do  you  judge  an  eight?  Surely  not  just 
by  a  hurried  demonstration  over  a  wonderfully 
smooth  city  pavement. 

Few  people  fully  realize  that  there  is  a  decided 
and  wide  difference. 

The  Apperson  is  the  famous  "Eight  with 
eighty  less  parts." 

That  is,  it  is  reduced  to  the  clean-cut  simplicity 
of  the  four. 

It  operates,  for  instance,  with  a  single  cam 
shaft,  and  a  single  pair  of  cam  gears  meshed 
direct.  There  is  no  chain. 

This  motor  is  two  small,  simple  fours  merged 
into  one  at  the  base. 

That's  why  you  get  that  wonderfully  smooth 
performance  of  the  multi-cylinder  motor 
coupled  with  the  strict  economy  of  the  four. 

So  you  see  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 
The  Apperson  stands  out  by  combining  eight- 
flexibility  with  four-economy. 


Drive  an  Apperson  first  —  then  decide 
AiM'iiKsoN  Bros.  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Export  Department:  One  Hundred  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York  City 

Apperson  bounds  in  high  Jrom  i  mile  an  hour  to 
40  in  20  seconds.  Front  a  40-mile  speed  comes 
to  a  dead  stop  in  4  seconds.  Turns  in  j8lA  feet. 


AP P  ER5QN 

THE       EIGHT      WITH      EIGHTY      LESS  PARTS 


The  Apperson  is  one  of  the  few  fine  cars 
built  complete  in  one  plant.  The  Apperson 
ideal  is  thus  carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  63) 

When  one  travels  in  distant  lands  he  re- 
turns with  a  memory  of  strange  dishes  and 
queer  smells,  and  this  memory  is  the  sole 
fruit  of  his  labor.  All  he  has  learned  of  far 
places — and  much  he  had  no  opportunity 
to  discover — is  written  in  books  that  may 
be  had  for  a  little  money.  An  experienced 
traveler  has  described  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  his  camera  has 
preserved  the  picture  of  it. 

When  one  has  traveled  about  the  earth 
and  explored  the  last  niche  of  it  he  has 
been  nowhere  at  all.  So  an  ant,  tiring  of 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  pasture  lot,  might 
quit  the  hill  inhabited  by  his  neighbors 
and  travel  away  and  away  to  the  orchards 
five  hundred  yards  distant,  and  return  to 
boast  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
short  life  of  the  wonders  he  saw  at  the 
outer  edge  of  space.  When  one  has  circled 
the  earth  he  has  but  visited  his  neighbors. 
The  unnumbered  planets  that  circle  about 
unnumbered  suns  millions  of  miles  beyond 
the  reach  of  telescopes  remain  unexplored. 

The  broadening  influence  of  travel  does 
not  consist  in  the  sight  of  strange  lands  or 
a  study  of  their  customs,  but  rather  in  con- 
tact with  people  and  a  realization  of  one's 
little  importance  in  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

People  one  may  meet  at  home  and  stucy 
with  delight  and  profit  throughout  his  life, 
and  yet  not  understand  them;  and  if  he  is 
blessed  with  common  sense  the  discomforts 
of  a  voyage  are  not  required  to  persuade 
him  of  his  little  importance. 

Running  about  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  but  a  respectable  way  of  loafing.  It  is  a 
a;reat  waste  of  human  energy  that  should 
be  harnessed  to  plows  and  handsaws.  If 
one  may  fetch  a  bucket  of  water  why 
<hould  everybody  stop  work  to  visit  the 
well? 

Our  Liar 

IN  OUR  town  we  have  an  entertaining 
liar.  Many  liars  are  cramped  in  their 
style  by  the  fear  of  making  a  statement 
that  will  not  dovetail  with  something  said 
on  a  previous  occasion,  but  ours  refuses  to 
be  hampered  by  dread  of  inconsistencies. 
His  theory  is  that  each  lie  should  stand  or 
fall  by  its  own  merit.  Consistency  en- 
courages repetition  and  tends  to  become  a 
bore.  Precedent  stifles  originality.  But 
one  who  does  plain  and  fancy  lying  without 
blue  print  or  pattern  is  hindered  only  by 
the  limits  of  his  imagination  and  has  full 
play  for  the  development  of  his  natural 
abilities. 

Our  liar  is  not  malicious.  He  has  a 
knack  of  framing  his  sentences  in  a  humor- 
ous way,  and  his  slanders  are  invariably 
garnished  with  wit  to  provoke  a  laugh. 
When  he  is  telling  some  great  tale  of  his 
own  prowess  or  relating  some  ridiculous 
story  of  a  neighbor's  folly  or  dereliction, 
those  who  listen  know  he  is  lying  and  he 
knows  they  know  he  is  lying.  He  is  no 
whit  abashed,  however,  but  lies  the  more 
to  calm  their  incredulity.  If  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed openly  he  says  that  he  hopes  to 
drop  dead  if  the  thing  isn't  true,  and  he 
says  it  with  such  earnestness  and  seeming 
of  candor  that  those  who  know  him  best 
are  almost  persuaded  to  believe. 

In  the  summer,  when  idlers  are  gathered 
under  a  wooden  awning  on  the  shady  side 
of  Main  Street,  he  sits  among  them  and 
directs  the  conversation.  In  winter,  also, 
he  is  the  center  of  some  group  gathered 
about  a  stove  in  the  back  of  some  grocery 
store.  And  though  everybody  knows  him 
to  be  a  liar  and  none  would  believe  him  on 
oath,  his  auditors  are  attentive  and  laugh 
heartily  with  him  when  he  has  finished  the 
cracker  on  a  particularly  striking  phrase. 
They  excuse  his  lying  because  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  it,  and  they  enjoy 
his  conversation  as  frankly  as  they  would 
enjoy  a  bit  of  well-written  fiction. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  take  part  in  the  big  fight.  When 
he  went  away  those  left  behind  speculated 
concerning  the  great  lies  he  would  bring 
home.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
he  would  have  tales  to  tell  of  the  generals 
he  had  whipped  in  punishment  for  their 
impudence,  and  of  regiments  and  divisions 
he  had  captured  in  time  to  avert  disaster, 
and  the  town  chuckled  in  anticipation. 

When  he  came  home  again  he  talked  but 
little.  When  pressed  for  details  of  the  hor- 
ror he  had  seen  he  lied  in  a  desultory,  half- 
hearted way  concerning  the  fear  he  had 
felt,  but  never  once  did  he  boast  of  any 
conquest  or  heroism.  After  a  time,  when 
the  new  had  worn  from  his  home-coming, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  free-hand  lying 


concerning  trivial  matters  about  town,  but 
never  yet  has  he  lied  about  the  war.  Folks 
about  town  accept  his  inability  to  lie  under 
such  tempting  circumstance  as  convincing 
evidence  that  the  horror  of  the  conflict 
reached  beyond  the  limit  of  man's  imagina- 
tion. 

Dreams 

THE  charge  against  dreams  is  not  that 
they  are  unlovely  or  vicious,  but  that 
they  fail  to  alter  facts  or  change  the  scheme 
of  the  universe.  One  may  plant  corn  in  a 
field  and  lie  down  in  the  shade  to  dream. 
In  his  dreams  he  may  picture  the  sprouting, 
the  first  shoots,  the  tassel,  the  ripe  ear,  the 
ground  meal,  and  a  hoecake  hot  from  the 
oven.  But  while  he  dreams  the  field  will  be 
given  over  to  weeds  and  the  young  corn 
will  be  choked.  Dreams  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  plow. 

If  men  could  make  an  end  of  war  and 
forget  the  art  of  building  battleships  and 
guns  the  world  would  be  a  better  place 
and  persons  in  search  of  a  quiet  residence 
neighborhood  would  pass  by  other  worlds 
and  cast  their  lot  with  us.  Intellectuals 
dream  of  a  peace  that  shall  endure  among 
men  until  the  end  of  time,  but  primitive  peo- 
ples do  not  share  the  dream.  The  primitive 
knows  only  the  logic  of  force  and  the  right 
of  might.  And  among  civilized  peoples 
there  are  hard-boiled  nations  selfishly  bent 
on  getting  a  profit  by  robbing  their  neigh- 
bors. These  may  give  three  cheers  for  the 
primrose  paths  of  peace,  but  their  hearts 
are  full  of  guile.  If  they  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  they  will  hold  out  a  few 
scraps  of  metal  for  the  fashioning  of  a 
trench  knife.  One  may  love  peace  and  yet 
refuse  to  destroy  his  gun  while  a  prowling 
wildcat  creeps  about  his  henhouse  and  a 
treacherous  neighbor  shows  symptoms  of 
desiring  his  life.  There  can  be  no  disarma- 
ment except  universal  disarmament. 

Doubtless  one  should  cultivate  a  tender 
and  forgiving  spirit.  Doubtless  the  crim- 
inal should  be  loved  and  trusted,  and  thus 
won  back  to  a  respect  for  right  and  a  desire 
for  righteousness.  The  honor  system  is  a 
logical  system  if  the  visible  supply  of  honor 
is  sufficient  to  insure  its  operation.  One 
may  dream  of  weaning  the  wicked  from 
their  evil  way  by  gentleness  and  long- 
suffering  kindness,  but  the  fruits  of  the 
dream  will  turn  ashes.  One  criminal  will  be 
reformed  by  kindness,  and  another  will 
make  sport  of  a  benefactor  and  clean  his 
pockets.  The  student  of  psychology  and 
the  dreamer  of  Utopia  may  enjoy  the  ex- 
periment of  trusting  thieves,  but  prudence 
counsels  the  continued  manufacture  of 
padlocks. 

In  an  ideal  world,  full  of  ideal  men,  there 
would  be  neither  want  nor  affluence.  No 
man  would  possess  greater  wealth  or  an 
abler  mind  or  a  stronger  body  than  his 
neighbor.  All  would  be  equally  industrious, 
and,  lacking  cause  for  envy  and  hate,  all 
would  be  equally  happy.  Dreams  of  an 
ideal  state  are  beautiful  dreams,  but  they 
take  no  account  of  fact.  We  may,  by  stat- 
ute, slacken  the  pace  of  the  fleet ;  we  can- 
not, by  statute  or  dreaming,  quicken  the 
pace  of  the  maimed.  There  can  be  equality 
of  opportunity;  there  cannot  be  equality 
of  ability  to  handle  opportunity. 

As  a  matter  of  abstract  justice,  all  men 
and  nations  should  be  free.  No  man  has 
the  inherent  right  to  say  to  another:  "Thou 
shalt."  Each  people  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  Yet 
when  an  individual  in  the  process  of  exer- 
cising his  inalienable  right  to  liberty  be- 
comes a  menace  to  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  community,  or  a  nation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  freedom  becomes  a  breeding 
place  for  disease,  turmoil  and  plots  against 
the  peace  and  order  of  civilization,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  persons  and  nations  thus 
menaced  to  curtail  a  liberty  that  has  de- 
generated into  license  and  run  amuck. 
Dreaming  will  not  make  a  cesspool  sanitary 
or  protect  the  world  from  the  madness  of 
an  irresponsible  people. 

Men  have  dreamed  of  an  easy  way  to 
wealth  and  thousands  have  adventured  in 
pathways  that  gave  promise  of  a  shorter 
journey.  For  this  cause  have  we  jails. 
Dreaming  cannot  repeal  the  law  that  an 
effect  must  have  a  sufficient  cause. 

The  student  of  history  will  observe  the 
great  distance  mankind  has  traveled,  and 
thus  find  courage  to  hope  that  future  gen- 
erations, growing  wiser  one  after  another, 
will  at  last  attain  perfection.  But  he  will 
not  dream  of  short  cuts  to  the  goal.  Men 
may  fashion  beautiful  trinkets  of  brass. 
They  cannot  fashion  gold  trinkets  until 
they  have  found  gold. 


Part  of  an  industrial 
piping  equipment  in  the 
White  Oak  Cotton  Mills, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Vitalising 
Past 
Experience 


^TEARLY  every  industrial  piping  equip' 
^  ment  is  an  individual  engineering 
problem.  Through  a  national  organization  with 
offices  in  all  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
we  are  able  to  render  such  individual  service  in  any  of 
the  lines  mentioned  below. 

Industrial  piping  has  been  our  business  since  1850. 
That  we  are  still  the  leaders  argues,  we  believe,  that  past 
experience  has  been  vitalized  by  every  new  development  our 
engineers  and  laboratory  investigators  have  found  sound. 
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Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Gas  Heating  Power  and  Related  Piping 
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Piping  for  Acids  and  Alkalies  Compressed  Air  Lines 

Water  Supply  Systems  Hydraulic  Piping  Welding 
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He  sat  down  and  drew  her  hand  from  the 
sweater  sleeve  and  held  it  within  the  parch- 
ment of  his  own. 

"What  about,  dearie?" 

"Yourself.  Who  are  you  and  how  did 
you  find  me?" 

He  told  her,  and  then  quite  naturally 
drifted  into  tales  of  past  glories,  of  the  days 
when  the  laurels  of  Booth  trembled  upon 
his  brow. 

"I  might  ha'  been  a  great  actor,  dearie. 
He  said,  when  I  gave  my  ghost  speech  in 
Hamlet,  I  would  be  heard  down  the  cen- 
turies. Why,  the  day  I  came  out  on  that 

stage  "  and  he  proceeded  to  croon  the 

stories  he  loved  to  tell. 

But  this  time  no  laughter  trailed  their 
finish,  no  pointed  remarks  as  to  the  power 
of  his  imagination.  This  listener  leaned 
forward  with  eyes  wide  and  a  look  of  rev- 
erence in  their  gray  depths. 

"How  wonderful!"  she  breathed.  "Just 
to  have  acted  with  a  man  like  that,  even  if 
he  did  keep  you  out  of  the  part.  Why,  even 
his  jealousy  was  a  compliment! " 

Pop  expanded  under  the  rapt  attention, 
and  it  wasn't  the  slant  of  sunrays  in  his 
eyes  that  made  their  pallid  blue  shine  with 
a  light  new  to  them.  If  she  hadn't  walked 
into  his  heart  the  night  before  when  he  held 
her  against  it,  Eileen  took  possession  of  it 
now. 

"How  old  are  you,  dearie?"  he  asked, 
going  to  the  closet  and  taking  down  the  hat 
reserved  for  Sundays. 

""Eighteen  next  month." 

He  turned  and  went  back  to  the  narrow 
bed  and  stood  looking  down  at  her.  And 
suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  eighteen 
years  before  there  had  been  born  into  the 
world,  of  parents  who  did  not  count,  this 
child,  to  give  him  something  to  live  for, 
something  more  than  dreams  that  had 
never  come  true,  something  to  make  his 
own  life  count.  He  put  his  hat  on  gayly 
to  one  side  and  picked  up  his  overcoat. 

"I'm  goin'  out  to  find  that  job  you're 
looking  for.  Now  you  take  it  easy  and  get 
all  pretty  again,  and  to-morrow  we'll  have 
you  fixed." 

On  his  way  out  he  interviewed  the  land- 
lady. There  was  a  hall  bedroom  vacant  on 
the  third  floor,  and  he  took  it  so  that 
Eileen  might  have  his  on  the  second.  With 
an  elastic  bound  in  his  step  he  went  out 
into  the  winter  sunlight.  Somehow  it 
didn't  seem  as  freezing  as  yesterday,  and 
while  he  walked  toward  the  theater  Pop 
did  some  rapid  figuring. 

Long  before,  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  bank  and  de- 
posited with  Uncle  Sam.  There  remained 
a  few  hundred  dollars  saved  since  the  war, 
which  might  do  for  them  both.  If  not,  he 
would  have  to  raise  enough  with  an  Uncle 
Sam  bond  as  security.  Anyway,  Eileen 
would  be  taken  care  of,  even  if  she  did  not 
find  a  job  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Then  Pop  did  some  of  the  tallest  agent- 
ing  of  his  life.  For  years  he  had  not  known 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  job  for  himself. 
At  the  Gotham  Theater  he  was  a  fixture,  as 
those  grizzly  guardians  of  stage  portals  so 
often  are.  And  he  approached  this  new 
experience  with  inward  trepidation,  but  an 
outward  indifference  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  hardened  Thespian. 

He  took  the  elevator  to  the  fifth  floor 
and  called  on  the  manager,  who  was  also 
the  producer  of  the  musical  comedy  now 
occupying  the  boards  of  the  Gotham.  That 
gentleman  was  busy  listening  to  an  in- 
cipient prima  donna  who,  with  hawk-eyed 
mother  accompanying  her  on  the  piano, 
was  running  the  gamut  of  trills. 

Pop  descended  to  the  stage  director's 
offices  on  the  fourth.  A  collection  of  appli- 
cants for  a  new  musical  show  had  assembled 
there,  but  being  on  comfortable  speaking 
terms  with  the  director  he  wedged  his  way 
through. 

"Got  a  find  for  you,  Mr.  McGuire,"  he 
announced  with  the  salesman's  canny  gift 
of  bestowing  favors,  not  asking  them. 
"She's  the  prettiest  little  thing  and  a  voice 
like  a  bird."  And  he  proceeded  to  enlarge 
upon  Eileen's  gifts. 

"Big  as  a  minute  and  not  eighteen  yet, 
and  you'd  ought  to  see  her  dance!  She's 
like  a  feather— honest.  Her  people  sent 
her  to  me,  and  I  thoirght  you'd  ought  to 
have  first  show." 

"Any  experience?"  came  the  question 
eternal. 

"A  little,"  said  Pop  guardedly,  "but  not 
too  much.  She's  young  and  green— easy 


to  train.  And  pretty— why,  you'd  ought  to 

see — short  yeller  hair,  all  curly  and  " 

"Send  her  in,"  said  the  director  abruptly. 
But  Pop  did  not  send  her  in.  He  took 
her  in  two  days  later  when  the  pastel  pink 
had  come  back  to  her  cheeks  and  the  young 
sparkle  of  excitement  to  her  eyes,  like  the 
sparkle  of  sun  on  gray  waters.  Before  the 
visit  he  took  her  down  the  line  of  smiling 
shops  on  Forty-second  Street,  and  Cinder- 
ella emerged  from  them  as  if  a  wand  had  in 
reality  waved  over  her.  Pop  fancied  him- 
self in  the  role  of  fairy  godmother.  It  was 
one  he  had  never  essayed.  To  pick  up  the 
worn  serge  suit  in  one  hand  and  battered 
straw  hat  in  the  other  and  toss  them  aside 
with  lordly  disdain,  while  his  charge  stepped 
out  of  the  fitting  room  in  warm  crimson 
cloth  like  some  little  robin  redbreast,  gave 
him  a  sense  of  power  that  Wall  Street  could 
not  rival.  She  stood  surveying  herself  in  the 
mirror  for  one  long  gasping  moment,  then 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  crimson  cloth 
and  all,  and  burst  shamelessly  into  tears. 

"I'll  pay  you  back  for  it  all,"  she  sobbed 
before  the  astonished  saleswoman.  "I 
will — I  will!  I  don't  know  why  you're  so 
good  to  me,  but  I'll  make  it  up  to  you.  If 
ever  you  need  me,  if  I'm  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  I'll  come  to  you.  I  will !  I'd  die 
for  you  right  now!" 

She  kept  repeating  the  pledge  all  the  way 
to  the  Gotham  offices,  and  Pop  had  to  stop 
with  her  in  the- hall  downstairs  and  remind 
her  that  her  nose  was  red  from  crying. 
While  she  dabbed  powder  on  its  tip,  she 
reached  up  again  and  planted  a  kiss  on  the 
tip  of  his,  and  he  grinned  delightedly.  All 
her  girlish  effervescence,  all  her  enthusiasm 
had  returned  with  the  sense  of  security  he 
had  given  her.  They  radiated  from  her 
like  an  aura  as  she  faced  the  seasoned  direc- 
tor and  his  measuring  eye  took  stock  of  her 
possibilities.  The  short  hair  fluffed  up  like 
golden  cobwebs  to  meet  the  soft  red-velvet 
hat.  The  deep  gray  eyes  set  wide  apart 
with  that  real  look  of  innocence  so  precious 
to  modern  musical  comedy — and  so  rare — 
gazed  up  through  shadowy  lashes.  And  at 
one  corner  of  the  parted  lips  curved  a 
dimple  that  for  the  purpose  of  their  visit 
was  nothing  short  of  a  gift  of  the  gods. 

The  director's  survey  seemed  to  cover 
the  ages.  Pop  stood  to  one  side,  whirling 
his  hat  like  a  top,  with  a  look  of  sublime 
indifference.  But  inside  the  crown  his 
fingers  twitched.  Eileen's  breath  came  in 
little  troubled  gasps.  The  way  she  sent  him 
hurried  sidelong  glances  that  were  a  plea 
for  encouragement  made  the  blood  warm 
round  his  heart. 

At  last  the  director  finished  with  a  nod. 
"She'll  do,"  he  vouchsafed. 
"Why,  he   didn't   even   ask  me  to 
sing!"  Eileen  stammered,  once  they  were 
safe  outside  the  door. 

"They  don't— some- 
times," Pop  observed. 

And  back  in  his  office 
the  director  was  congrat- 
ulating himself  on  having 
procured  one  girl  who  was 
really  all  the  billboards 
proclaimed.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  had 
passed  that  same  little  fig- 
ure in  the  outer  room  a 
dozen  times  during  the 
past  week  and  looked  at 
her  without  even  see- 
ing her. 

When  rehearsals  were 
called  several  weeks  later 
Pop  accompanied  Eileen 
to  the  theater  each  day, 
and  the  old  eyes  that  had 
seen  much  and  observed 
more  watched  every  move 
of  hers  with  the  brooding, 
proud  look  of  parentage. 

Whatever  the  unimpor- 
tance of  her  voice,  there 
had  at  least  been  no  need 
to  see  her  dance,  for  she 
floated  about  the  sophis- 
ticated boards  of  the 
Gotham  stage  like  the 
powder  puff  she  was, 
scarcely  touching  them. 
She  was  like  a  child  on  a 
holiday.  Peace  of  mind, 
allied  to  hope,  had  given 
birth  to  a  spirit  of  joy  that 
tingled  to  her  very  toes. 

In  the  few  hours  of  lei- 
sure granted  both  of  them 


she  would  sit  at  Pop's  feet  and  beg,  with  wide 
eyes  widened,  for  stories  of  his  actor  days. 
Then  would  Pop  draw  on  his  imagination 
as  never  before.  Once  as  he  met  that  look 
of  intense  admiration  his  eyes  went  down 
and  he  was  tempted  to  blurt  out: 

"Don't  believe  me,  dearie!  I  was  just  a 
bum  ham  actor,  that's  all." 

But  to  be  enshrined  somewhere,  some- 
how, almost  equaled  ambition  realized,  and 
Pop  didn't  find  the  courage  to  give  it  up. 
And  so  he  acted  to  Eileen  as  he  had  once 
hoped  to  act  to  the  multitude,  with  cracked 
voice  resounding  like  a  broken  bell  made 
whole,  with  arms  flung  out  in  new  power 
and  pallid  eyes  somehow  a  deeper  blue. 

At  night  he  hurried  home,  knowing  that 
two  arms  would  be  waiting  to  clasp  round 
his  neck,  two  soft  lips  to  skim  his  weathered 
cheek,  and  with  a  good-night  kiss,  a  mur- 
mured "Oh,  Pop,  how  am  I  ever  going  to 
make  it  up  to  you?" 

The  worn  old  letter,  long  ago  thrust  into 
its  pigeonhole  and  forgotten,  had  at  last 
been  opened,  and  across  the  blurred  lines 
of  ambition  love  had  been  written. 

m 

WHEN  the  company  left  to  play  an 
engagement  in  Boston  before  coming 
to  Broadway  for  a  summer  run,  Pop  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  like  the  proverbial 
lost  sheep.  One  would  have  thought  he 
had  always  had  a  daughter  to  shelter  and 
moon  over. 

She  wrote  every  day,  spasmodic,  jerky 
little  notes  without  much  news  in  them,  but 
palpitating  with  a  joy  of  living  that  seemed 
to  flow  from  their  pages  through  his  cal- 
loused finger  tips  like  new  red  blood. 

With  April  she  came  back  to  him,  drop- 
ping suitcase  and  grip  on  the  station  floor 
to  fly  to  the  love  that  elbowed  past  guards 
and  crowds  the  instant  a  gold-framed  head 
appeared  at  the  other  side  of  the  gateway. 

In  their  talk  that  night  she  told  him  of 
practice  with  her  singing,  of  dancing  les- 
sons, of  a  line  they  had 
given  her,  of  new  cos- 
tumes. And  Pop  realized 
with  relief  that  fears  he 
had  voiced  not  even  to 
himself  had  been  ab- 
solutely ungrounded. 
Eileen  was  as  little  a  part 


of  the  life  she  had  made  hers  as  thistledown 
belongs  to  the  sharp-thorned  stem  that 
bears  it. 

He  sneaked  from  his  threadbare  chair  by 
the  door  to  the  stage  of  the  Gotham 
Theater  the  following  Monday  night,  when 
the  latest  musical  show  with  the  newest 
array  of  fledglings  presented  its  jazz  to 
jaded  Broadway.  He  stood,  swaying  as 
she  swayed  with  step  lighter  than  any  of 
the  other  girls,  and  marked  time.  And  the 
eyes  of  her  pirouetted  with  her  toes  and  for 
him  the  spotlight  concentrated  on  her  alone. 

Just  before  the  curtain  fell  he  stole  round 
to  the  front  of  the  house  to  catch  such  com- 
ments as  drifted  from  those  who  came  out, 
hats  tucked  under  their  arms. 

"Say,  who's  the  little  girl  with  short 
yellow  hair,  third  from  the  right— in  the 
front  row?  By  Jove,  she's  sweet!"  he 
heard  one  deep  masculine  voice  inquire, 
and  turning  he  saw  a  broad  back  in  evening 
clothes.  Then  he  returned  to  the  stage  door. 
He  was  satisfied.  Somebody  who  knew  class 
when  he  saw  it  had  noticed  Eileen. 

He  had  occasion  to  remark  that  same 
broad  back  two  or  three  nights  later,  this 
time  with  a  glimpse  of  the  face  that  went 
with  it  as  its  owner  swung  past  Pop's 
pigeonhole.  It  was  a  face  familiar  enough 
back-stage.  Pop  had  seen  it  any  number 
of  times — a  face  that  was  boyish  and  not 
noticeable  for  strength,  a  head  just  a  bit  too 
small  for  the  big  shoulders,  but  with  pleas- 
ant, kindling  dark  eyes,  brown  hair  slicked 
smooth  and  pointed  as  a  pierrot's  cap,  and 
teeth  a  shining  white.  He  had  the  look  of  a 
man  whose  valet  is  expert,  who  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  gives  to  his  physical  being 
every  attention. 

He  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
stage  as  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act. 

(Continued  on  Page  71) 


He  Made  Out  the  Figure  of  a  Girl  Who  Clung  With  Both  Hands  to  the  Bart  of  the  Grating 
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"Royal  Blue"  for  Men  and  Women.    "Liberty  Bell"  for  Children. 


Time  tells  whether  a  shoe 
is  all  leather  or  not 


But  why  wait  for  Time  to  tell  the 
story?  You  can  know  beforehand. 
Merely  look  on  the  shoe  for  its  name. 

If  the  name  is  SELZ,  the  story 
is  complete.  Selz  certifies  it  as  an 
all-leather  shoe,  qualified  to  wear 
longer  and  keep  its  newness. 

Millions  of  people  already  know 
Selz  goodness.  So  this  is  written  to 
those  who  are  still  experimenting,  to 
those  who  are  constantly  searching 
for  a  good  shoe  at  a  fair  price. 

Your  search  will  end  if  you  ask 
and  insist  upon  a  genuine  Selz  Shoe. 
Over  30,000  Selz  Dealers  are  serv- 
ing millions  of  shoe-wise  folks  who 
wouldn't  be  content  with  a  lesser 
shoe. 


For  fifty  years  the  House  of  Selz 
has  been  unswerving  in  its  policy. 
And  the  public  has  profited  by  it,  as 
you  will. 

Selz  quality  never  varies;  Selz 
Shoes  have  never  been  cursed  by 
over-claims.  They  always  exceed 
one's  expectations.  They  give  a  dol- 
lar a  chance  to  do  its  duty. 

One  pair  of  Selz  Shoes  proves  the 
rightness  of  Selz  policies.  We  know 
we  are  certain  to  win  your  friend- 
ship, and  retain  it. 

Try  one  pair.  It  opens  up  to  you 
a  life-time  of  shoe  satisfaction.  You 
will  end  your  search,  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  obtain- 
ing the  utmost  in  wear,  comfort  and 
style — and  at  the  lowest  price 
possible. 
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Columbia 


Give  Music  This  Christmas 


Give  your  family  a  Columbia 
Grafonola  with  Columbia  Records  for 
Christmas.  Then  right  at  your  fire- 
side you  will  find  such  famous  exclusive 
Columbia  popular  artists  as  Al  Jolson, 
Bert  Williams,  Frank  Crumit,  Harry 
Fox,  Marion  Harris,  Nora  Bayes,  Ted 
Lewis'Jasz,  Band,  and  Van  and  Schenck; 
such  exclusive  Columbia  opera  stars  as 


Barrientos,  Gordon,  Hackett,  Ponselle, 
and  Stracciari;  and  a  world  of  other 
artists  besides.  Call  on  any  Columbia 
dealer  and  he  will  gladly  demonstrate 
that  the  Columbia  Grafonola  playing 
their  Columbia  Records  always  gives  you 
exact  reproductions  of  the  music  these 
artists  themselves  produced  on  the  origi- 
nal wax  in  the  Columbia  Laboratory. 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Standard  Models  up 

to  $300— Period 
Designs  up  to  $2100 


The  Only  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop 

Nothing  to  move  or  set  or 
measure.  Just  start  the  Grafo- 
nola and  it  plays  and  stops  it- 
self. Never  stops  before  it 
should.  Always  stops  at  the 
very  end.  Exclusively  on  the 
Columbia  Grafonola. 


"We  Insist  That  Millers, 

under  like  conditions,  must  outlast  any  other  tires" 


Miller  experts  found  one  way  to  add  2,000  miles  more 
to  the  average  mileage  per  tire. 

Many  tests  proved  that.  But  the  change  cost  a 
fortune. 

We  made  that  improvement,  and  it  will  in  time  save 
millions  of  dollars  to  Miller  tire  users. 

In  the  case  of  the  Miller  Cord,  it  meant  a  rear  wheel 
test  average  of  15,000  miles. 

A  $1,136,000  Cord 

We  are  constantly  testing  new  ideas.  When  one 
shows  added  mileage  we  adopt  it,  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

We  have  spent  $1,136,419  to  perfect  the  Miller  Cord 
alone.  Last  year  our  laboratory  and  testing  expense 
on  Cord  Tires  averaged  $10,000  monthly. 

But  this  expense  is  well  justified.  It  insures  quality 
supremacy. 

What  supremacy  costs 

We  keep  250  tires  constantly  running  under  ob- 


servation. We  wear  out  1,000  tires  yearly  in  our 
factory  tests.  All  the  time  we  compare  other  makes 
with  the  Miller. 

We  spend  $1,000  daily  just  to  watch  and  test  tires 
and  materials.  Fifty  inspectors  guard  against  faults 
and  flaws. 

Every  Miller  Tire  is  signed  and  recorded.  Tires 
that  come  back  are  examined,  so  that  each  may  teach 
a  lesson. 

How  well  it  pays 

Now  Miller  mileage  is  everywhere  discussed.  The 
demand  for  Millers  since  1914  has  multiplied  20-fold. 

Miller  records  have  changed  the  tire  standards  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  users. 

Find  out  what  Millers  mean  on  your  car.  A  maker 
who  has  done  so  much  for  tires  deserves  a  test  from 
you.  Forget  old  criterions  —  see  what  new-grade  tires 
can  do. 


miller  Tires 


CORDS 


Geared -to -the -Road 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


FABRICS 


Mileage  Doubled  in  5  Years  —  Demand  Multiplied  20-Fold 
THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


How  Miller  Doubled 
Tire  Mileage 

By  spending  24  years  as  specialists  in 
fine  rubber  products. 

By  spending  ten  years  in  constant  tire 

improvement. 

By  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  tire 
study,  tests  and  betterments. 

By  spending  $1,136,000  to  perfect  the 
Cord  type  alone. 

By  spending  $1,000  daily  in  watching 
and  testing  tires  and  materials. 

By  wearing  out  1,000  tires  a  year  to 
learn  ways  to  improve  them. 

The  result  today  is  a  twice-better  tire 
than  we  built  three  years  ago.  The  cost- 
per-mile  has  been  cut  in  two.  New  tire 
standards  have  been  established. 


Miller  Tubes  (red  or  gray)  built  of 
surgeon-grade  rubber,  layer  on  layer, 
and  with  the  infinite  pains  we  give  to 
surgical  products.  The  highest  attain- 
ment in  a  tube. 
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(Continued  from  Page  66) 

Pop  looked  after  him,  wondering  how  he 
had  failed  to  recognize  those  shoulders  on 
the  opening  night.  Larrabee  Taylor,  known 
familiarly  as  Larry,  was  the  backer  of  most 
of  the  musical  shows  that  came  into  the 
Gotham.  More  than  likely  he  was  the 
backer  of  this  one.  Pop  wondered  how 
much  money  he  had  in  it.  Larry  played 
with  the  theater  as  a  youngster  plays  with 
a  toy. 

Other  men  gambled  on  the  stock  market, 
the  race  track.  He  gambled  on  grease 
paint,  twinkling  toes  and  melody,  and 
whether  he  won  or  lost  the  thrill  was  al- 
ways there  for  him. 

Pop  reached  up  to  the  hook  next  the  key 
rack  and  took  down  the  light  overcoat  that 
came  forth  each  year  like  spring  flowers. 
He  smoothed  what  was  left  of  the  nap  on 
the  velvet  collar,  then  slipped  his  arms  into 
it  and  went  quickly  out  of  the  stage  door. 
On  their  way  to  the  theater  Eileen  had 
noticed  a  bunch  of  Sweetheart  roses  in  a 
narrow  little  florist's  shop  near  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, and  he  wanted  to  have  them  for  her 
when  she  came  out.  He  could  see  the  dim- 
ple flirt  into  being  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth  as  she  pinned  them  on  and  went 
with  him  to  the  lunch  room  next  door  for 
the  sinkers  and  coffee  Pop  had  once  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  alone. 

He  put  the  bouquet  of  tiny  pink  buds  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair  that  was  as  old  as  he  was, 
and  waited  for  the  final  curtain.  When  the 
girls  came  streaming  out  with  the  usual 
"Night,  Pop,"  he  watched  eagerly  for  a 
small  radiant  face  in  a  fluff  of  gold.  It 
appeared,  the  very  last  one,  followed  by 
Larry  Taylor.  At  first  Pop  did  not  realize 
they  were  together.  But  as  they  came  to 
his  little  corner  the  man  stopped  with  a 
smile  that  gave  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  his 
very  white  teeth. 

"  I've  asked  Miss  Eileen  to  go  to  supper," 
he  said,  "and  she  tells  me  you  have  to  be 
notified." 

"You  don't  mind,  Pop,"  she  urged,  lips 
parted  pleadingly,  and  then  without  wait- 
ing she  looked  up  at  the  tall,  smartly 
groomed  figure  and  added:  "I'm  sure  he 
doesn't  mind." 

She  planted  a  kiss  on  Pop's  nose,  light  as 
the  brush  of  a  breeze,  and  disappeared 
laughingly.  As  the  stage  door  slammed  be- 
hind them  Pop  turned  in  his  chair.  The 
rosebuds  lay  on  its  arm.  She  had  not  even 
noticed  them. 

At  twelve-thirty  she  blew  into  his  room, 
perched  on  the  footboard  of  the  bed  and 
gave  him  an  account  in  detail  of  her  first 
supper  party. 

"When  Mr.  McGuire  introduced  him, 
and  he  told  me  he'd  asked  for  the  introduc- 
tion, I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  But,  Pop, 
he  acted  all  through  supper  as  if  he'd 
known  me  all  his  life.  He  made  me  feel  so 
at  home.  We  talked  about  the  theater,  and 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  be  a  prima  donna, 
and  he  said  maybe  he  could  get  me  a  part  in 
the  next  production.  He  seems  to  have  a 
lot  of  influence." 

"He  has,  but  I  wouldn't  take  too  much 
-tock  in  promises,  dearie." 

"He's  awfully  nice,  Pop,  and  isn't  he 
good-looking?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn 't  say  exactly  handsome." 

"But  so  clean-looking.  As  if  he  took 
-uch  good  care  of  himself." 

"  Da'say  he  does.  And,  dearie  " 

"Yes?" 

"These  fellers  that  hang  round  the 
theater,  don't  you  believe  all  they  tell  you. 
This  one  can  help  you  if  he  wants  to.  But 
you  keep  your  distance  and  make  him  treat 
you  like  you  was  his  sister.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  don't  you?" 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  then  looking  at 
him  squarely:  "Yes,  Pop,"  she  murmured. 

"Where  did  he  take  you  to  supper?" 

"The  Ritz." 

"That's  all  right." 

After  that  Pop  took  his  own  suppers 
alone  several  times  a  week  while  he  pic- 
tured Eileen  under  crystal  chandeliers  with 
the  soft  ebb  and  flow  of  music  about  her. 
Mot  that  he  minded  being  alone.  Pop  was 
of  the  theater,  and  he  knew  that  Larry 
Taylor's  interest,  properly  directed,  could 
eventuate  in  her  advancement. 

But  the  old  eyes  that  had  seen  much  and 
observed  more  took  care  to  watch  over  her 
with  all  the  eagle  tenacity  at  their  com- 
mand. Once  in  their  long  experience  they 
had  looked  upon  a  scene  in  a  dressing  room 
at  the  Gotham  that  had  never  found  its 
way  into  print— the  crumpled  heap  of  a 
chorus  girl  who  had  chosen  to  go  out 
spectacularly,  leaving  a  letter  that  men- 
tioned Larry's  name.   Not  that  Larry  had 


been  altogether  to  blame  for  what  had 
happened.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  love  to  dramatize  themselves,  even  in 
death,  and  Pop  knew  that  she  had  long 
since  drained  the  cup  of  life. 

Eileen  was  different.  Eileen  had  all  of 
life  to  live,  and  it  must  be  kept  sweet  for 
her — no  dregs,  no  bitter  taste  of  regrets. 
But  then  Eileen  had  a  determined  little 
chin.  Eileen  was  a  fighter — she  had  proved 
that.  And  as  she  bounded  into  his  room 
each  night  after  Larry  left  her  in  the  hall 
downstairs  and  told  him  glowingly  of  every- 
thing that  had  happened,  he  smiled  safely. 

But  one  thing  Pop  did  not  reckon  on, 
perhaps  because  Larry  Taylor  was  so  many 
years  older  than  she,  and  that  one  thing 
was  what  happened.  Before  the  summer 
was  half  over  Eileen  had  fallen  heedlessly, 
helplessly  in  love,  with  the  reckless  love  of 
a  young  girl  for  an  older  man  who  knows 
how  to  win  it. 

The  old  eyes  that  had  seen  much  and 
observed  more  could  not  follow  her  down 
the  stairs  to  her  room  on  the  second  floor, 
could  not  see  the  vivid  little  face  duck 
down  into  its  pillow  with  visions  of  another 
face  filling  its  own  eyes.  He  himself  was  so 
far  away  from  youth  that  the  importance 
of  manicured  nails,  correct  manners,  well- 
pressed  clothes  and  a  chivalry  that  made 
one  feel  oneself  the  only  girl  in  the  world 
never  occurred  to  him. 

Instead  he  slept  peacefully,  while  Eileen 
stayed  awake  and  dreamed  dreams  that 
bound  her  imagination  with  golden  chains 
to  the  man  Pop  thought  might  be  useful  in 
a  business  way.  Pop  could  not  guess  that 
the  little  boat  of  ambition  had  long  since 
sunk  in  the  sea  of  love,  completely  sub- 
merged; that  Eileen  was  drifting  toward 
unhappiness,  whether  that  sea  sucked  her 
down  or  some  providential  hand  plucked 
her  from  the  waters  in  time;  that  whether 
Larry  Taylor  won  or  lost  her,  her  young 
life  was  entirely  his. 

Larry  realized  it  though.  His  kindling 
eyes,  experienced  in  reading  subtleties  of 
feminine  expression,  read  the  very  obvious 
glow  in  the  gray  ones  across  the  table,  the 
trembling  of  the  virgin-red  lips,  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  small  hand  when  his  own  acci- 
dentally touched  it.  And  Larry  would  not 
have  been  Larrabee  Taylor,  of  Broadway, 
had  he  not  set  about  cashing  in  on  the  gold 
the  gods  provided.  Don't  misunderstand! 
Larry  was  not  the  heartless  villain,  by-gad- 
I'll-get-her  sort  that  the  public  has  been  led 
to  believe  theatrical  angels  usually  are. 
But  life  had  denied  him  nothing  that 
money  could  buy,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  deny  himself  one  powder  puff,  more 
or  less.  He  did  nothing  deliberate  to  trap 
Eileen's  love.  He  was  merely  his  own 
charming,  knowing  self,  and  that  was 
about  the  most  dangerous  thing  he  could 
have  done. 

Pop's  first  faint  realization  of  conditions 
came  with  a  jolt  one  Saturday  late  in  June. 
He  and  his  cherished  charge  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  picnicking  in  the  country  every 
Sunday  since  May  had  lifted  her  smiling 
face  above  the  earth.  On  Saturday  nights 
after  the  performance  they  prepared  their 
cheese  and  ham  and  jelly  sandwiches,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  tissue-paper  parcels  of  olives, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  packed  them  into  the 
basket  Pop  had  bought  for  such  occasions. 
Nothing  but  storm  was  allowed  to  interfere 
with  these  outings,  and  Pop  lived  for  them 
all  week.  On  the  Saturday  in  question  he 
felt  a  little  uncertain  tug  at  his  arm  as  he 
made  for  the  delicatessen  store  on  Sixth 
Avenue. 

"Pop,  wait  a  minute,  won't  you?  Don't 
buy  the  stuff  yet." 

Pop  turned  interrogatively.  The  gray 
eyes  shifted  away  from  his. 

"I— I  don't  think  I'll  be  able  to  go  with 
you  to-morrow." 

With  jaw  dropped,  he  waited  for  further 
explanation,  but  her  hand  kept  guiding  him 
toward  their  street,  and  he  followed  si- 
lently. It  was  not  until  he  had  turned  on 
the  gas  in  his  room  and  stood  waiting  that, 
she  stammered  the  excuse  she  had  dili- 
gently rehearsed,  plucking  at  his  sleeve 
meanwhile. 

"You  see,  Pop,  Mr.  Taylor  has  been 
begging  me  for  ever  so  long  to  let  him  drive 
me  out  to  the  country  some  Sunday,  and  I 
wouldn't  go,  and  last  night  he  said  he 
guessed  I  didn't— didn't  have  enough  faith 
in  him  to  go  out  for  a  whole  day  alone.  And, 
of  course,  I  don't  want  him  to  think  that." 

"But,  dearie,  just  because  you  spend 
your  Sundays  with  me  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  talk  that  way." 

Her  toe  traced  the  faded  pattern  of  the 
Axminster  carpet. 


"He— he  says  you  can  spare  one  Sunday 
to  him." 

"Ain't  he  got  enough  of  your  time  with- 
out takin'  up  more?  That's  the  way  with 
them  sports.  They  think  because  they  got 
money  everybody  ought  to  go  down  on 
their  knees  to  them." 

"Pop!" 

He  started  at  the  sharp  note  that  sprang 
into  her  voice. 

"Don't  say  such  things  about  Larry!" 
"Larry?" 

"I — I  mean  Mr.  Taylor." 

A  flush  plunged  from  neck  to  forehead 
and  buried  itself  under  the  gleaming  curls. 
He  watched  it  stain  her  fa*e  and  disappear, 
then  caught  both  her  hands  and  drew  her 
precipitately  under  the  light. 

"Dearie,  what  do  you  mean?  You  don't 
call  a  man  as  old  as  that  by  his  Christian 
name,  do  you?" 

"He  isn't  old,  Pop.  Maybe  he  isn't  as 
young  as  I  am,  but  I  hate  boys,  anyway." 

Something  in  her  swift  defense  of  the 
man,  that  ignored  his  own  troubled  query, 
brought  a  flash  of  terror  to  Pop's  pale  eyes. 

"Dearie — dearie — you  ain't  lettin'  him 
make  love  to  you,  are  you?" 

"I  wish  he  did  love  me!"  she  brought 
out  recklessly — it  had  been  a  song  in  her 
heart  so  long.  "I  wish  I  could  mean  some- 
thing to  a  man  as  wonderful  as  that." 

Pop  stepped  back  in  bewilderment  and 
brushed  the  cloud  from  before  his  eyes. 
Then  in  his  ignorance  of  how  to  meet  the 
situation  he  said  the  most  ill-advised  words 
he  could  have  chosen. 

"Dearie,"  his  old  voice  quavered,  "he 
ain't  wonderful.  He's  just  a  dead  game 
sport  like  all  the  rest  of  'em.  Why,  he 
wouldn't  marry  you!  Men  like  him  ain't 
the  marryin'  kind." 

For  the  first  time  the  gray  eyes  flashed 
defiantly  into  his.  "Pop,  how  can  you  say 
such  things?  I  won't  listen  to  them!  I 
won't  let  you  be  so  unjust  to  him!  Why, 
he's  never  done  anything  to  you!  Please, 
please  don't  say  anything  more  about 
him!" 

Without  another  word,  but  with  a  sob 
that  the  door  slammed  on,  she  flung  herself 
out  of  the  room  and  he  heard  her  convulsive 
sobbing  as  she  went  down  the  stairs. 

The  shrunken  boards  creaked  under  his 
feet  all  that  night  and  most  of  the  following 
day. 

When  Eileen  came  in  from  the  motor 
trip  he  was  sitting  in  the  summer  dusk 
rocking  helplessly  back  and  forth.  He 
heard  her  hurried  step  on  the  stairs, 
strained  for  it,  and  presently  she  was  in  his 
arms  with  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  talked  to  you  the  way  I  did, 
Pop.  Forgive  me.  Of  course  you  wouldn't 
understand." 

But  she  did  not  tell  him  that  her  sense  of 
the  injustice  done  Larry  had  caused  her  to 
cling  to  him  with  a  tender  confidence  that 
made  his  kindling  eyes  flame. 

From  that  day  the  •face  of  Pop's  world 
was  changed.  His  short  respite  of  spring- 
time vanished,  and  there  came  to  him  the 
intensity  of  fear  for  another  soul  that  love 
inevitably  brings. 

Each  night  that  Larry  Taylor's  firm 
white  hand  swung  open  the  stage  door  and 
he  stood  to  one  side  that  Eileen  might  step 
down  before  him  a  look  of  dread  followed 
from  the  pigeonhole.  More  than  once  Pop 
saw  the  gaze  she  sent  upward  as  they 
passed  out,  and  his  throat  closed.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  tackle  Taylor 
as  the  latter  hurried  past,  and  stammer- 
ingly  pressed  his  point.  Would  Mr.  Taylor 
please  to  remember  that  Eileen  was  differ- 
ent from  most  of  these  girls?  Would  he 
take  good  care  of  her?  He  halted,  embar- 
rassed. 

Larry  Taylor  was  smiling  blandly  down 
at  him  as  if  without  the  least  idea  of  Pop's 
object. 

In  panic  he  tried  again  and  again  to  warn 
her.  Too  late  he  told  her  of  the  chorus  girl 
on  the  floor  of  the  Gotham  dressing  room. 
As  well  try  to  stay  a  raging  storm.  She  was 
primitive  woman  battling  for  her  divine 
right,  and  stories  of  another  woman's  folly 
made  no  impression.  She  heard  him  si- 
lently, with  tolerance  for  an  old  man  who 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  care,  and  went 
drifting  blindly  on. 

And  whether  deliberately  or  unwittingly, 
she  withdrew  her  confidence.  Pop  could 
only  guess  at  those  hours  spent  away  from 
him,  hours  that  grew  longer,  more  frequent. 
She  was  just  as  sweet  to  him,  just  as  loving, 
but  the  little  chin  went  firm  and  stubborn 
whenever  he  attempted  to  speak  the  name 
that  tortured  him.  And  Pop  studied  the 
wide  gray  eyes  with  the  anxiety  of  a  mother, 
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heaved  an  exultant  sigh  as  they  continued 
to  meet  his  frankly. 

Then  came  a  Saturday  in  July  when,  as 
they  arrived  at  the  theater,  she  told  him 
haltingly  not  to  wait  for  her  after  the  per- 
formance that  night,  and  the  thing  he  had 
dreaded  to  see  came  to  pass.  The  eyes 
darted  away  from  his  as  if  fear  were  chasing 
them. 

"  Why,  dearie?  Why  not?  "  he  brought 
out. 

"Because  I — I'm  going  out  to  the  coun- 
try with  Lucy  Dean— and  a  party  of 
friends." 

Even  as  she  said  it  he  knew  what  the 
words  presaged.  The  other  girl's  name  had 
been  thrust  to  the  fore  merely  to  cover  one 
of  greater  moment.  He  urged  her  into  his 
little  room.  He  pulled  off  her  flower-laden 
hat  and,  burying  a  hand  in  the  shower  of 
gold,  pushed  back  the  head  until  the  gray 
eyes  were  forced  to  meet  his. 

"  Dearie,  dear — tell  me.  Is— is  he  goin'? 
Tell  me  the  truth." 

He  did  not  need  the  drooping  of  her  eye- 
lids to  answer  him. 

"You  mustn't!"  he  commanded  desper- 
ately. "You  mustn't  go  away  with  him 
like  that!   It's  all  wrong!" 

The  curls  tossed,  but  she  said  nothing. 
He  gripped  her  arm  and  pleaded  with  her. 

"  Dearie,  it's  for  your  sake.  It's  only  for 
you.  He  don't  mean  right  by  you.  He 
ain't  that  kind." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  him," 
she  retorted,  the  glamour  of  first  love  in 
her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  know  him  a  lot  better'n 
you.  I  know  his  kind.  I  knew  'em  before 
you  were  born.  You  don't  mean  nothin' 
to  Taylor — nothin'  real.  You're  just  an- 
other yeller-haired  kid,  that's  all.  Listen 
to  what  I'm  sayin' !  I  know  what  I'm 
talkin'  about!" 

In  his  desperation  Pop's  voice  had  risen 
to  a  note  of  threat.  He  shook  her  arm  as  if 
to  force  reason  upon  her.  Her  little  face 
hardened.  Her  lips  opened,  then  shut  tight, 
defying  him.  She  tried  to  pull  away  and 
started  for  the  stage,  but,  still  clinging  to 
her,  he  followed.  Again  his  voice  sank  to 
pleading. 

"Oh,  dearie,  if  you'd  only  listen !  You're 
doin'  this  because  he  wants  you  to.  He's 
the  one  that  asked  you  to  go,  ain't  he?" 
And  as  silence  once  more  answered  him: 
"  See — I  knew !  You  mustn't !  You  mustn't ! 
Tell  me  you  ain't  goin'.  Tell  me — please ! " 

"I — I  am  going,  Pop,"  she  breathed.  "I 
love  him — I  love  him!  I'd  go  anywhere 
with  him!" 

And  as  if  that  phrase  as  old  as  time  were 
all  answering,  she  tore  her  arm  from  his 
clasp  and,  with  reckless  tears  like  a  veil 
between  her  and  truth,  sped  across  the 
stage.  Pop,  gazing  after  her,  knew  that 
she  meant  what  she  said.  Wherever-  Larry 
Taylor  was,  there  would  she  follow.  Of 
course  she'd  believe  Larry  in  preference  to 
him. 

Of  course  she'd  listen  only  to  the  voice 
of  love,  with  all  the  faith  in  the  world.  Just 
as  she  had  drunk  in  his  own  embroidered 
stories  of  the  past,  so  would  she  drink  in 
Larry's  embroidered  stories  of  the  future. 

In  the  chaos  of  his  mind  Pop  turned  it 
over  all  through  the  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
waiting.  He  paced  the  brief  length  of  his 
pigeonhole  wondering  what  a  father  would 
have  done  under  the  circumstances;  how 
in  this  crisis  of  a  young  girl's  life  a  real 
parent  would  have  acted.  No  answer 
came.  Must  he  stand  helplessly  by  and  see 
her  leave  the  theater  to  travel  the  road  so 
many  take  from  the  stage  door?  And  if 
he  did  succeed  in  stopping  her  to-night 
by  argument  or  plea  or  force,  there  would 
be  all  the  nights  for  months  to  come,  with 
Larry  waiting,  and  she  in  her  ignorance 
seeking  some  way  to  get  to  him.  No,  only 
something  tragic,  some  shock  of  wakening 
could  take  her  from  him  now. 

He  grabbed  his  hat,  and  as  once  before 
stole  away  from  his  post  of  duty  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  this  time  searching  for 


the  familiar  broad  back.  With  no  definite 
plan,  he  waited  for  the  curtain  to  fall  on  the 
second  act,  and  as  the  men  streamed  out 
his  eyes  darted  among  them,  peering  into 
far  corners  like  a  ferret's.  In  groups  and 
singly,  they  passed  him  by.  Larry  was  not 
among  them. 

Pop  returned  to  his  pigeonhole,  and  as 
he  shambled  up  and  down,  hands  clasped 
behind  his  bent  back,  his  gaze  traveled 
toward  the  clock  as  a  man,  condemned, 
awaits  the  hour  of  execution.  Ten-forty- 
five!  He  felt  so  helpless,  with  the  minutes 
sweeping  him  toward  doom.  Only  one 
thought  filled  his  brain.  Only  one  idea 
registered.  Eileen  must  be  stopped.  Eileen 
must  be  saved.  No  matter  how,  she  must 
be  kept  to-night  from  leaving  the  theater 
to  meet  the  one  who  waited  for  her.  If  he 
did  not  succeed  in  this,  those  soft  gray  eyes 
would  never  again  look  straight  into  his. 
Pop  knew  it.  No  matter  what  the  cost, 
that  mouth  must  keep  its  tremulous  sweet- 
ness. He  who  had  appointed  himself  guard- 
ian must  not  fail.  He  had  never  done 
anything  in  his  life — he  must  do  this,  no 
matter  how. 

She  was  just  a  foolish  baby,  that  was  all. 
He  remembered  her  gratitude  during  those 
first  few  months,  the  way  she  had  flung 
herself  into  his  arms  so  many,  many  times 
and  wept  extravagant  pledges  into  his  neck. 

"Oh,  Pop,  if  ever  you  need  me,  I'll  come 
to  you  from  the  other  end  of  the  world! 
I  will— I  will— I  swear  it! 

"If  ever  you're  sick,  Pop,  I'll  travel 
miles  in  my  bare  feet  just  to  take  care  of 
you.  Pop— you  believe  me,  don't  you?  " 

And  as  he  thought  of  them  there  came  to 
him  the  one,  the  only  way.  He  stopped 
with  the  suddenness  of  it. 

"If  ever  you  need  me,  Pop,  I'll  come 
miles  to  take  care  of  you!" 

Of  course!  That  was  it!  It  had  come 
like  a  flash  of  light.  Not  a  moment  did  Pop 
hesitate.  Not  a  second  did  he  pause  at  the 
border  line  of  the  unknown.  Rather  did  he 
heave  a  sigh  as  of  a  ton  weight  lifted  from 
his  heart.  Then  he  took  a  rusty  old  pen- 
knife from  his  pocket,  set  his  lips  and  with 
hand  singularly  steady  drew  it  across  his 
wrist. 

In  a  room  white  as  a  cloud  a  nurse  bent 
anxiously  and  listened  to  her  patient's 
breathing.  Through  long  nights  she  had 
watched  and  listened  in  the  same  way, 
waiting  for  it  to  stop.  She  took  the  wrist 
that  was  unbandaged  and  counted  the 
pulse.  She  drew  her  hand  soothingly  across 
the  brow.  She  rubbed  the  slack  palms. 
With  the  quiet  persistence  nurses  have,  she 
tried  ceaselessly  to  urge  life  under  the 
closed  lids.  They  struggled  open  at  last, 
and  the  eyes  gazed  up  as  if  seeking  the 
answer  to  a  question.  A  long  time  passed 
before  they  wandered,  vaguely  enough, 
about  the  white  room.  It  was  not  until 
they  rested  on  the  occupant  of  the  bed  next 
to  his  that  recognition  swept  into  them.  He 
raised  himself  swiftly,  trying  with  his 
bandaged  hand  to  point  to  the  pale  gold 
head  that  lay  on  the  pillow  so  near  his. 
The  nurse  shoved  him  quietly  backward. 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  she's  all  right.  Just 
a  little  weak.  She  gave  her  blood  to  save 
your  life." 

Pop  reached  over  with  his  other  hand 
and  touched  the  curls.  They  fluttered  as 
she  turned.  Without  a  word  she  stretched 
out,  caught  his  hand  and  clung  to  him. 
The  way  the  two  small  hands  that  had 
pulled  him  back  from  the  border  line  held 
to  his,  the  way  she  looked  across  at  him, 
reassured  him  for  all  time. 

Pop  lay  quite  still  for  a  moment,  stroking 
her  fluffy  hair,  then  into  the  pallid  eyes 
came  the  look  he  had  so  often  worn  as  he 
told  of  his  triumphs  in  the  days  of  Booth 
and  Barrett. 

With  a  teary  grin  he  glanced  up  at  the 
nurse. 

"It  brought  her  round,  didn't  it?"  he 
said  confidently.  "Guess  I  ain't  such  a 
bum  actor  after  all." 
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New  England — The  Nation's  Heritage 


RICH  as  is  her  historical  background,  the  story 
.  of  New  England's  industrial  achievements  is 
of  far  greater  import.  The  birthplace  of  most 
modern  commercial  enterprises,  after  three  hun- 
dred years  of  competition  she  still  merits  her  title, 
"The  workshop  of  the  nation."  Maine,  for  instance, 
ranks  high  among  the  states  in  the  production  of 
fine  writing  papers;  Connecticut,  highest  in  the 
manufacture  of  clocks,  firearms,  silverware,  fine 
tools.  Massachusetts  produces  shoes  for  more 
than  half  the  people  in  the  country.  The  Vermont 
mountains  yield  70%  of  the  monumental  and  dec- 
orative marble  in  the  United  States.  Rhode  Island 
is  fifth  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  New 
Hampshire  is  famed  for  its  granite  quarries  and 
textile  industries. 

Today,  no  one  section  combines,  as  does  New 
England,  the  natural  resources  of  water  power  and 


raw  materials  with  the  advantages  of  a  skilled 
labor  market,  transportation  and  terminal  facili- 
ties and  proximity  to  seaboard  ports.  These  are 
factors  making  for  a  greater  New  England — for 
future  prosperity. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  wishing  to  capi- 
talize these  advantages  will  find  in  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  of  Boston  a  banking  institution 
fully  equipped  to  render  every  financial  service. 
All  inquiries  will  receive  our  immediate  attention 
and  are  cordially  solicited. 

May  we  send  you  our  illustrated  brochure  "New 
England — Old  and  New,"  issued  in  commemoration 
of  the  First  Pilgrim  Landing?  Address  Depart- 
ment A. 

Plan  to  visit  New  England  during  her  Tercen- 
tenary celebrations  and  while  here  make  our  office 
your  banking  headquarters. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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\OPMEE  BEMENOFE 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


"Where  does  the  girl  come  in?"  asked 
Garnie  Crest,  her  attention  still  upon  what 
was  to  her  the  point  of  the  story. 

"  The  Russian  girl,"  said  Eddie  solemnly, 
"was  the  real  peril  of  the  Siberian  cam- 
paign. If  girls  are  like  that  all  over  Russia, 
I  can  see  why  Napoleon  had  to  give  it  up. 

"  The  real  plot  against  America,  if  there 
was  any,  was  a  wholesale  plan  to  absorb  us 
by  intermarriage.  Man,  man!  Those  Rus- 
sian girls  were  the  marryingest  people  I 
ever  saw.  It  got  so  that  when  we  lined  the 
company  up  for  inspection  and  asked  the 
engaged  men  to  step  forward,  the  whole 
darned  bunch  would  advance  in  company 
front.  Maybe  that's  an  exaggeration,  but 
it's  a  fact  that  our  regiment  busted  all 
matrimonial  records,  running  or  standing, 
during  the  spring  campaign. 

"I  think  it  was  the  Russian  folk  dances 
that  did  the  trick.  Look  out  for  the  folk 
dance.  It's  a  bear!  The  little  Olgas  and 
Mashas  and  Natashas  would  just  crook 
their  elbows  and  snap  their  eyes  and  cut 
didoes  in  their  pretty  bootskis — well,  the 
entire  Siberian  A.  E.  F.  threw  up  its  hands 
and  hollered  'Teach  me  how!' 

"They've  legislated  against  religion  over 
there,  but  there  were  plenty  of  Greek 
priests  bootlegging  the  Orthodox  ceremony 
in  most  of  the  villages,  and  after  every 
week-end  it  was  one  of  our  official  duties  to 
check  off  the  war  brides  and  ship  'em  to 
ports  where  they  could  join  their  husbands 
in  America  maybe.  After  you've  once 
seen  the  Russian  girl  working  fast  you  will 
have  to  admit  that  vamping  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  only  in  its  infancy. 

"There  was  a  black-eyed  little  Slav 
working  as  telephone  operator  in  one  of  the 
villages,  and  she  began  vamping  our  top 
sergeant,  a  retired  vaudeville  artist  named 
Casey.  She  taught  him  the  local  folk 
dance,  but  Casey's  heart  was  like  a  ten- 
minute  egg." 

"What's  all  this  got  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Eddie  Ransom?"  asked  Garnie  Crest, 
stirring  somewhat  impatiently. 

"I  just  want  to  show  you  the  kind  of 
girl  that  Sophia  Semenoff  wasn't." 

"Sophia  Semenoff?"  repeated  his  lis- 
tener. 

"Uh-huh.  All  the  time  I  was  running 
that  military  marriage  bureau  I  held  out 
against  the  vamps  myself —a  good  barkeep, 
you  know,  never  takes  a  drink.  I  sort  of 
remembered,  too,  that  you  were  going  to 
all  that  trouble  for  me,  and  I  just  put  my- 
self down  as  engaged  and  out  of  the  game." 

"Nice  of  you,  Eddie." 

"Not  so  very.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I 
didn't  think  those  Russian  damsels  were 
so  shrieking,  whistling  beautiful.  It  wasn't 
until,  by  a  series  of  bonehead  plays,  I 
bumped  into  a  jerkwater  town  over  in  the 
State  of  Frenzy  that  I  got  a  look  at  Sophie. 
I  found  her  teaching  school  there  and 
spanking  Bolshevik  kids  in  four  different 
languages.   She  wasn't  like  the  dumpy  fe- 
males of  the  region — looked  like  a  girl  of 
another  race.    It  seems 
she  came  from  up  Petro- 
grad  way,  where  the 
type's  a  lot  different. 
She  was  about  five  feet 
six,  but  she  looked  taller 
because  she  was  slender 
and  straight  as  a  string. 
Her  hair  was  jet  black 
and   her  eyes 
green  — long  al- 
mond eyes,  set 
wide  apart.  And 
she  had  the  cutest 
little  nose!" 

"What  chance 
did  I  have  after 
that?"  asked 
Garnie  Crest. 

"  Every  chance 
in  the  world, 
Garnie,"  he  re- 
sponded. "Cross 
my  heart,  our 
friendship  was  as 
Platonic  as  cold 
mutton.  She  was 
easy  to  look  at, 
all  right,  but  she 
had  a  sort  of  su- 
perior air  that 
stopped  circula- 
tion from  the 
kneea  down.  She 
spoke  English 
with  just  the  least 


little  Russki  twist;  honest,  she  used  to  cor- 
rect my  grammar!  Can  you  beat  it?  I  got 
into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  to  see  her  after- 
noons when  she  had  wiped  the  noses  of  the 
red  republic  and  sent  her  classes  home.  I 
wasn't  in  love  with  her,  Garnie.  There 
wasn't  a  speck  of  romance  in  it.  But  it 
helped  a  lot  to  talk  to  a  really  nice  middle- 
class  girl  who  spoke  my  language." 

"What  sort  of  people  did  she  come 
from?  "  asked  Garnie  by  way  of  stimulating 
confession. 

"Plain  ones,"  said  Eddie.  "Her  father, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  held  some  sort 
of  commission  in  the  Russian  Army.  He 
managed  a  little  business,  I  guessed,  from 
what  she  said;  and  he  was  loyal  enough  to 
get  his  throat  cut  shortly  after  Trotzky 
civilized  Russia.  It  was  just  one  story  in  a 
million,  but  I  was  sorry  for  her,  and  I  think 
she  was  about  the  gamest  kid  I  ever  saw." 

"And  so  you  were  married,"  smiled 
Garnie  Crest. 

"Were  we?"  he  inquired,  his  eyes  open- 
ing wide.  "I'll  leave  that  to  you,  Garnie. 
One  day  I  found  her  looking  kinda  pale 
and  worried.  'You'd  better  not  come  any 
more,'  she  said;  and  when  I  asked  her  why 
she  told  me  that  the  Bolshevists,  who  were 
carrying  on  a  guerrilla  fight  in  the  brush, 
were  watching  me  and  that  they'd  pop 
down  and  get  me  if  I  didn't  stay  put.  Of 
course  that  got  my  Yankee  up,  and  I  guess 
I  would  have  been  fool  enough  to  try  an- 
other visit  on  the  school  if  something  hadn't 
happened  that  same  night. 

"The  report  came  in  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  some  of  our  men  had  got  into 
a  vodka  row  just  outside  Sophie's  town. 
They'd  started  shooting  up  an  inn  and  set 
the  whole  district  on  fire  with  red  rebellion. 
Total  casualties,  one  dead,  one  captured, 
one  drunk.  We  went  out  that  night  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  took  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  a  pretty  fight  in  a  small  way 
and  had  fording  a  river  with  rifles  and 
machine  guns  on  the  program.  But  the 
whole  row,  far  as  I  was  concerned,  cen- 
tered round  Sophia  Semenoff. 

"You  see,  what  she'd  said  about  the 
Bolsheviks  watching  her  school  stuck  in 
my  head;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  estab- 
lished in  the  town  and  had  put  out  two  or 
three  fires  I  went  over  to  her  school.  Oh 
boy!  It  looked  like  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese 
with  daylight  showing  through  a  hundred 
bullet  holes.  Poor  Sophie!  I  had  her  on 
my  conscience  something  awful.  I  knew 
I  had  got  her  in  wrong  with  the  emanci- 
pated brotherhood,  and  my  first  idea  was 
that  they'd  killed  her  and  settled  the  score. 


"I  rushed  over  to  the  boarding  house 
where  she  stayed  and  interviewed  the  land- 
lady in  bad  French  and  worse  Russian. 
The  old  girl  was  fussed.  Kept  pointing 
over  to  the  river  and  hissing  something 
that  sounded  like  '  meal ! '  After  a  while  it 
penetrated  the  bones  in  my  head.  She  was 
trying  to  say  'mill.'  There  was  an  old- 
fashioned  water-wheel  concern  on  the  bank 
where  they  ground  wheat  between  revolu- 
tions, and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  hep 
that  Sophie  was  starring  in  a  movie  scenario 
with  the  old  mill  as  scenery. 

"That  night  the  K.  O.,  looking  about  as 
pleasant  as  a  singed  eagle,  began  swearing 
his  heart  out  and  ordered  us  confined  to 
camp.  He  said  he  was  sick  of  the  whole 
caboodle  of  us— vodka,  matrimony  and 
fraternizing  included.  I  couldn't  forget 
about  Sophie,  so  I  gently  requested  him  to 
lend  me  a  few  volunteers  so  that  we  could 
go  over  the  top  and  capture  her  back. 
'Nope!'  he  shouts.  'We  don't  kill  any 
more  men  playing  Young  Lochinvar. 
Understand?  You're  confined  to  camp, 
and  if  you  don't  listen  I'll  bust  you  so  low 
you'll  have  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  to  salute 
a  corporal.' 

"Sore?  I'll  say  I  was.  I  suppose  I'd 
have  been  shot  at  dawn  for  insubordination 
if  Captain  Panorama,  that  elegant  Jap, 
hadn't  saved  the  situation  by  getting  me 
in  Dutcher  than  ever.  You  see,  the  Japs 
were  occupying  the  hills  just  above  the 
town,  so  it  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  blow 
in  about  dusk  with  a  quart  of  five-star 
vodka  which  he'd  borrowed  off  a  dead 
muzhik.  I  split  the  quart  with  Panorama, 
and  after  he'd  drifted  back  to  camp,  singing 
a  duet  with  himself,  I  just  naturally  walked 
out  to  find  Sophie  Semenoff.  I  got  by  the 

sentries,  just  because  I  knew  how  " 

"And  yet  you  weren't  the  least  bit  in 
love  with  her,"  jeered  Garnie  Crest. 

"Not  a  ruble's  worth,"  declared  Eddie. 
"But  I'd  got  her  in  a  fix  and  I  was  dog- 
bound  to  get  her  out  again.  The  mill — if 
it  isn't  burned  down  by  now — stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  wood  with  a  little  ratty 
road  running  by  the  door.  I  cut  in  through 
the  brush  and  had  just  come  in  sight  of  the 
old  building  when  who  should  I  run  into 
but  a  boy-size  soldier 
with  a  man-size  sword. 
I  got  the  drop  on  him, 
and  when  he  looked 
round  he  was  gazing 
up  the  muzzle  of 
my  automatic.  Then 


wt 


I  recognized  him.  He  was  the  sawed-oll 
patriot  who  had  come  into  my  bedroom  to 
guard  the  chief  of  police.  I  don't  suppose 
he  was  as  scared  as  I  was,  but  all  I  could 
see  but  mustache  was  white  as  chalk, 

"'Comrade  American,  vot  you  vant?' 
he  asked  in  the  kind  of  English  he'd  learned 
at  the  Tokio  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

'"The  schoolma'am,  Sophia  Semenoff,'  I 
said ;  and  my  finger  trembled  on  the  trigger. 

'"Ve  haf  her  here  to  be  married,'  he 
sputtered. 

"'Married  to  what?'  I  growled,  poking 
the  gun  in  his  ear. 

"'Don't  shoot!  Maybe  she  will  marry 
to  me,  maybe  somebody  else.  She  is  the 
property  of  the  state.' 

"'Let  me  see  her,'  I  said,  'or  I'll  blow 
you  about  three  versts  beyond  the  Urals.' 

"That  seemed  only  fair  to  him,  for  he 
beckoned  me  kinda  cordial  to  come  on,  and 
in  another  minute  he  was  leading  me  past 
a  row  of  fuzzy  sentries  up  the  stairs.  Of 
course  it  was  a  fool  thing  for  me  to  do. 
I  hadn't  any  more  program  than  Lenine 
and  Trotzky.  I  was  mad  all  over,  that  was 
all. 

"In  the  big  loft  upstairs  I  saw  Sophia 
Semenoff  sitting  by  a  bum  oil  lamp.  She 
gave  a  little  scream  when  she  saw  me,  but 
I  walked  up  and  told  her  that  it  was  all 
right  and  that  I  had  come  to  take  her  away. 

'"Are  your  troops  outside?'  she  asks  in 
a  whisper. 

"'I'm  the  troops,'  says  I;  and  it  made 
such  a  hit  with  her  that  she  burst  into  tears 
and  began  to  pray. 

"Believe  me,  Garnie,  it's  a  graveyard 
sensation  standing  alone  in  Siberia  with  a 
weeping  woman  on  your  hands.  Of  course 
I  was  sober  enough  by  that  time  to  realize 
that  it  was  all  up  with  both  of  us  unless  a 
miracle  happened.  And  to  prove  that  I 
was  right  a  squad  of  the  toughest  looking 
Bolshies  I  have  ever  seen  shambled  in  with 
their  rifles  sticking  at  every  angle  under  the 
sun.  I  thought  they  were  going  to  settle 
the  matter  then  and  there,  and  I  had  just 
unlimbered  my  gun  to  make  the  game  in- 
teresting when  some  undiscovered  baseball 
player  threw  a  bottle  and  knocked  the 
automatic  out  of  my  hand. 

"  And  then  the  miracle  hap- 
pened. Strutting  like  a  little 
cock  robin  the  sawed-off  pa- 
triot came  up  the  stairs  and 
stood  at  center  stage. 

"'Comrade  American,'  he 
said,  'de  school-teacheress  here 
iss  captivated  by  us  and  shall 
be  unable  to  escape  off.  More- 
over she  refuse  to  marry  to  us. 
Derefore  she  will  be  shot  by 
rule  of  de  local  soviet.' 

"Sophia  Semenoff  never 
turned  a  hair,  and  I  was  try- 
ing hard  to  think  up  some- 
thing diplomatic  when  the 
midget  threw  out  his  chest 
and  went  on:  'But  de  rule  of 
de  local  soviet  maigs  one  ex- 
ception to  itself.  If  she  vill  pe 
married  to  somepody  else  she 
can  go  free.' 

'"Oh,  very  well!' 
says  I.  'I'll  be  the 
goat  if  she  will.  How 
'bout  it,  Sophie?' 

"She  just  nodded 
her  head. 

"'We're  engaged,'  I 
told  the  short  and  ugly 
orator.  'And  now  if 
you'll  trot  out  a  par- 
son!' 

"'Ve  attend  to  dal 
by  civil  ceremony,'  he 
grunted.  'Stand  up, 
Sophia  Semenoff!' 

"If  Reno  can  untie 
knots  faster  than  Rus- 
sia can  tie  them  I'm  a 
Chinaman.  They  just 
stood  us  side  by  each, 
while  the  little  one 
made  a  couple  of 
passes,  jabbered  six 
sentences  and  then 
proceeded  to  kiss  us 
both.  Then  the  Red 
Guard  got  in  on  the 
kissing  game  until  1 
wished  that  we'd  cho- 
sen shooting,  after  all. 


It  Is  Not  (iood  for  Eoidle  to  be  Dependant,  Even  Upon  Those  He  Loves.     He  is  Doing  So  Well  With  the  Potatoes  " 


(Continued  on 
Page  78) 
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Qreen  Jacket 
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Quarantee 

ftorjd 


the  (Plug 


Standard  Sizes 
$1.25 

In  Canada 
$1.50 

On  Sale  By  Better 
Dealers  Every- 
where 


GUARANTEED 

fir  3  YEARS 


"In  the  spring  of  1913  the  writer  pur- 
chased a  car  with  four  Splitdorf  Green 
Jacket  Plugs  in  it.  I  ran  this  car  four 
years  and  sold  it  with  the  original  four 
plugs  and  they  were  still  giving  good 

SerV1Ce'"       George  T.  White, 
Dennett  &  White,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


Be  sure  you  get  our  3 -Year  Written  Guarantee  with 
every  Splitdorf  Plug.  It  entitles  you  to  a  new  plug 
free  if  one  breaks  or  reveals  defects  of  material  or 
workmanship  within  three  years. 


ESTABLISHED 
18      5  8 


It's  a  Splitdorf— "The  Plug  With  The  Green  Jacket." 

No  other  plug  looks  like  it.  No  other  plug  is  made  like  it.  No  other  plug 

lasts  like  it.  No  other  plug  is  guaranteed  like  it. 

You  can  tell  it  by  the  Green  Jacket — at  a  glance.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy 
spark  plugs  because  Splitdorf  is  the  only  plug  guaranteed  in  writing  for 
three  years. 

The  Rolled  India  Ruby  Mica  Insulation — used  only  in  Splitdorf  Plugs — never 
breaks.  Ask  for  Splitdorf—"  The  Plug  With  The  Green  Jacket  "—and  get  the 
plug  guaranteed  for  three  years.  1 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


TRADE 


Dealers!  Your  customers  will 
demand  our  written  3- Year  Guar- 
antee. Send  coupon  for  details  of 
thi3  new  selling  plan. 


SPLITDORF 


^World's  Largest  Makers  of  Ignition  Equipment, 
os  —  Spark  Plugs  —  Peened  Piston 
Rings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


MARK 


Splitdorf  Electrical  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  details  of  your  3- Year 
Guarantee  and  new  selling  plan. 


Dealer's  Name- 
Address  
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r  the  Good  of  th 
Greatest  Number 

TWO  distinct  aims,  each  of  them  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  we  serve,  have  animated  this 
Company  in  all  its  activities  since  the  beginning: 

One  is  to  produce  products  of  uniformly  fine  quality;  the 
other  is  to  manufacture  and  distribute  these  products  in 
sufficient  volume  to  keep  their  cost  low. 

The  passing  years  have  seen  the  things  Goodyear  builds 
move  steadily  onward  in  excellence,  and  in  the  abiding 
public  regard  that  such  excellence  always  compels. 

Today  the  millions  who  use  these  products  enjoy  the 
economy  not  only  of  intrinsic  goodness,  but  of  relatively 
low  price  made  possible  by  immense  and  growing  sale. 

In  no  other  article  we  manufacture  has  this  process  of 
advancing  worth  and  receding  cost  been  more  evident 
than  in  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  passenger  cars. 

By  improved  construction,  by  an  enlarged  capacity  for 
service,  they  have  held  their  measure  of  value  intact  against 
even  the  rising  costs  of  material  and  labor. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  deliver  today  a  kind  and  extent  of 
performance  that  for  reliability  and  final  economy  is  un- 
approached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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The  Sport 
of  Doers 


One  of  this  country's  prominent  phy- 
sicians recently  probed  into  the  question 
why  men  smoke. 

He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  glib  prejudices  and 
to  accepted  but  half-thought-out  notions. 
He  .based  his  conclusions  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  our  men 
during  the  War. 

He  diagnosed  smoking  as  being  clearly  a 
diversion,  which  helped  rather  than  inter- 
fered with  a  man's  performance  of  his  duty. 

Smoking  is  not  a  vicious  practice,  but  a 
happy  sport.  If  it  were  not,  this  expert 
declares,  men  would  long  ago  have  begun 
taking  "My  Lady  Nicotine"  in  the  form  of 
pills  or  tablets. 

That's  straight  to  the  point.  A  man  lights 
up  his  pipe  for  a  little  relaxation,  not  to 
interfere  with  but  to  improve  his  work. 

He  feels  in  need  of  a  moment's  let-up 
which  will  add  to  his  power. 

Back  he  throws  himself  in  the  most  com- 
fortable   position    in   the   old   chair;  he 
scratches  his  match  slowly,  carefully,  not 
nervously;  he  lights  up  the  fragrant  weed 
in  the  old  bowl  not  in 
haste  but  lingeringly; 
he  watches  the  smoke 
curl    away    from  his 
lips  with  the  same  pe- 
culiar happiness  with 
which  he  watched 
Babe   Ruth   knock  a 
home  run,  and  then  — 

"What  was 
that  I  had  to  do?" 
he  asks  himself. 
He  plans  how 
best  to  do  it. 

A  good  smoke — 
a  good  sport.  A 
good  sport — a  good 
doer,  when  things 
have  to  be  done. 

Smoking  is  the 
sport  of  doers. 

Of  course,  a  good  smoke  depends  greatly 
upon  having  just  the  right  tobacco. 

We  recommend  Edgeworth  to  you  as  a 
tobacco  that  has  pleased  many  but  not 
all  smokers. 

It  may  please  you  beyond  words.  It 
may  not. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  pass 
judgment  upon  it. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postcard.  If  you  feel  like  doing  us  a 
favor,  send  us  also  the  name  of  the  dealer 
to  whom  you  will  go  for  supplies,  in  case 
you  like  Edgeworth.  We  will  send  you 
without  charge  samples  of  Edgeworth  in 
both  forms— Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  flat  cakes, 
cut  into  thin,  moist  slices.  One  slice  rubbed 
between  the  hands  fills  the  average  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  simply  the 
same  tobacco,  rubbed  up,  ready  to  go  right 
into  your  pipe. 

You're  likely  to  notice  how  nicely  Edge- 
worth  packs.  That  means  that  it  burns 
evenly  and  freely. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  many  different  cus- 
tomers. Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and 
EdzeWOTth  Ready- Rubbed  are  put  up  in 
pocket-size  packages,  in  attractive  tin  hu- 
midors and  glass  jars,  and  in  various  quanti- 
ties in  between  those  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  1  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  — \l  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
I.arus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  \>y  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready- Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


(Continued  from  Page  74) 

Finally  they  opened  vodka  and  a  nice  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all." 

"So  you  considered  yourselves  mar- 
ried?" asked  Garnie  Crest. 

"I  leave  it  to  you,"  replied  Eddie,  re- 
verting to  his  formula.  "There  were  no 
papers  to  show  for  it,  I  didn't  understand 
a  word  that  was  said,  and  Sophie  swore 
that  the  man  who  performed  the  ceremony 
was  an  electrician— sort  of  wired  us  for  life, 
if  you  get  me.  That's  all  I  knew  about  it, 
Garnie.  We  got  out  of  the  old  mill  before 
the  wedding  party  took  a  notion  to  shoot 
us,  and  by  a  system  of  maneuvering — 
what's  the  Army  for  but  to  teach  you 
maneuvering?— I  snuck  back  to  the  lines 
before  daylight  and  turned  Sophie  over  to 
a  top  sergeant  who  was  sending  his  war 
bride  for  cold  storage  in  Vladivostok.  She 
left  next  day.  And  that  was  the  last  I  ever 
saw  of  her." 

"  Poor  nut ! "  sighed  Garnie  Crest.  "  Full 
of  vodka  and  married  by  an  electrician. 
And  you  didn't  even  know  where  she 
went?" 

"She  wrote  me  the  name  of  a  boarding 
house  where  she  was  staying  and  said  I 
needn't  take  the  wedding  too  seriously  if 
I  didn't  want  to.  But  somehow  or  other 
I  had  a  feeling  that  she  was  down  and  out. 
So  I  sent  her  some  money  and  told  her  that 
I'd  be  going  back  to  America  pretty  soon 
and  that  if  she'd  wait  for  me  " 

"Put  your  head  in  the  noose,  old  dear!" 
Garnie  smiled. 

Eddie  Ransom  looked  ever  so  sheepish 
as  he  fumbled  with  a  match  in  an  attempt 
to  light  his  cigarette. 

"  When  I  was  ordered  home  I  went  right 
to  her  address,  but  the  landlady  said  she'd 
been  gone  quite  a  while.  Hadn't  the  least 
idea  where.  So  I  took  a  chance  and  left 
Sophie  two  months'  pay  and  a  notejtelling 
her  where  she  could  find  me  in  San  Fran- 
cisco if  she  wanted  to." 

"And  she's  coming?"  asked  his  atten- 
tive listener. 

"  Don't  think  so.  Haven't  heard  a  w  ird 
from  her." 

"And  you  probably  never  will,"  smiled 
his  companion.  "These  Russian  girls,  you 
know  " 

"  Temperamental,"  agreed  Eddie."  Hello ! 
There's  a  bully  tune.  Let's  dance." 

// 

NOW  it  came  to  pass  in  the  pleasant 
month  of  October  that  Garnie  Crest, 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  Eddie  Ransom 
since  that  foggy  night  in  July,  was  weaving 
her  gay  little  runabout  among  the  trucks 
and  drays  of  lower  Washington  Street. 
For  Garnie  had  a  secret  virtue  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  her  boisterous  midnight  char- 
acter. In  her  blithe  and  sketchy  way  she 
was  economical,  or  at  least  she  harbored  an 
illusion  to  that  effect  on  the  mornings  when 
she  burned  ninety  cents'  worth  of  gasoline 
in  the  process  of  saving  a  half  dollar  on  the 
price  of  vegetables. 

She  had  just  skidded  her  way  over  the 
cobbles  between  mountains  of  onion  sacks 
and  pyramids  of  chicken  crates,  had  backed 
her  car  skillfully  into  a  perilous  parking 
space  by  the  curb,  and  was  accustoming  her 
nose  to  the  exotic  odors  of  cabbages, 
bananas,  ducks,  gasoline,  gutter  seepage 
and  navel  oranges  when  a  young  man  in 
overalls  and  a  soft  hat  that  had  once  been 
fashionable  paused  within  touching  dis- 
tance to  light  a  poor  man's  cigarette.  She 
looked  twice  and  thrice  before  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  recognize  him. 

"Why,  Eddie  Ransom!"  she  shrilled. 
With  one  hand  he  rejected  his  cigarette 
and  with  the  other  he  removed  the  seedy 
hat  from  his  well-cropped  head. 

"Garnie!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  in 
Sam  Hill  are  you  doing  in  the  commission 
district?" 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  re- 
joined. "Where  did  you  get  that  disguise, 
and  who's  after  you  now?" 

"I've  joined  the  aristocracy,"  he  grinned. 
"I'm  clerk  of  the  scales  for  a  big  potato 
concern.  Want  me  to  swipe  you  a  couple  of 
spuds?    Friendship  could  go  no  further." 

She  regarded  him  critically  and  was 
amazed  at  the  change  in  his  appearance. 
The  puffiness  had  left  his  face;  never  be- 
fore had  she  seen  Eddie  Ransom  looking  so 
clean  or  so  handsome. 

"I  really  believe  you've  gone  to  work!" 
she  cried.  "What  in  the  world's  happened 
to  you?  Has  father  canned  you  at  last? 
How  long  have  you  been  marching  with 
the  sons  of  toil?" 

"Oh,  quite  a  while,"  he  replied  as  he 
leaned  against  the  fender  and  regarded  her 


with  a  new  look  of  happiness.  "You  see, 
Sophie  and  I  agreed  that  we'd  have  to  get 
busy  right  away  and  cut  out  the  millionaire 
stuff  " 

"Sophie!"  She  settled  back  in  the  seat, 
quite  unable  to  say  more. 

Eddie  stroked  his  close-cropped  hair  and 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  embarrass- 
ment as  he  struggled  with  his  explanation. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you'd  heard,  maybe. 
You  see,  she  showed  up  after  all." 

"When?" 

"About  three  weeks  after  we  had  that 
party  at  Tait's.  First  thing  I  heard  of  her 
she  was  being  detained  at  Angel  Island  as  a 
suspicious  alien,  swearing  she  had  a  hus- 
band over  here  and  unable  to  prove  it. 
What  could  a  man  do?  The  authorities 
wouldn't  take  our  word  for  it,  so  it  was  up 
to  me  to  run  down  an  Orthodox  Greek 
priest  and  do  the  job  with  all  the  trim- 
mings." He  chuckled  at  the  reflection. 
"  She's  stubborn  as  a  mule  in  her  way.  She 
wouldn't  listen  to  anything  but  a  regular 
Russian  ceremony." 

"So  you  yielded  without  a  murmur,  you 
poor  dear!"  Garnie  commiserated. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  worse!"  he  grinned. 
"I'm  pulling  down  a  hundred  and  fifty  a 
month  here,  and  I  have  the  interest  on  my 
Liberty  Bonds  which  I  managed  to  pry 
away  from  dad  when  the  family  kicked  me 
out." 

"So  bad  as  that?"  she  asked,  truly  sym- 
pathetic. 

Eddie  nodded. 

"You  see,  mother's  a  sweet  old  soul  if 
you  rub  her  the  right  way.  But  she's  got  a 
lot  of  ideas  about  respectability.  The  idea 
of  a  grab-bag  marriage  for  her  baby  boy 
almost  drove  her  out  of  her  mind.  She 
wouldn't  listen  to  reason.  She  never  does. 
I  gave  up  trying  to  bring  her  and  Sophie 
together.  You  can't  blame  the  dear  old 
girl.  She's  always  had  me  spotted  for  a  big 
match,  and  the  idea  of  my  running  off  with 
a  middle-class  Russian  school-teacher  gave 
her  an  awful  punch  in  the  family  pride. 

"I  think  we  might  have  patched  it  up, 
even  at  that,  if  Sophie  hadn't  held  out.  It 
was  the  League  of  Nations  all  over  again. 
'Your  mother  doesn't  know  a  thing  about 
me,'  says  Sophie.  'And  it's  a  lot  better  for 
you,  my  little  man' — she  calls  me  that — 
'to  stand  on  your  own  feet.  I'm  used  to 
working,  and  if  you  aren't  you'd  better  get 
the  habit.'   So  we're  off." 

"What  does  your  father  say?"  asked 
Garnie  Crest. 

"Oh,  the  old  boy's  a  peach,  you  under- 
stand. Only  mom's  got  a  toehold  on  him 
all  the  time.  But  he  sneaks  over  to  our 
flat  about  every  day  to  give  us  the  once- 
over; he  and  the  little  missus  are  as  thick 
as  pea  soup.  He's  so  pro-Sophie  that  he'd 
walk  the  tight  rope  for  her  if  she  asked  him." 

"That  ought  to  simplify  things,"  sug- 
gested Garnie. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  Eddie  asked. 

"Foolish  boy!  He  could  ease  you  into 
a  good  job  by  saying  the  word." 

"Uh-uh!  Sophie  won't  let  him.  She's 
bossing  this  campaign,  and  only  last  night 
dad  pulled  a  grin  and  says,  'Eddie,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  Sophie  and  keep  sober 
for  about  nine  years  and  you'll  be  standing 
on  the  world.'  Dad's  a  self-made  proposi- 
tion, and  I  guess  he's  got  the  right  hunch." 

"Are  you — are  you  happy,  Eddie?" 
asked  the  woman  who  had  once  contem- 
plated marrying  him. 

"Do  I  look  miserable?"  he  counter- 
questioned,  beaming  up  at  her. 

Instead  of  a  direct  reply  she  offered  an- 
other query: 

"Where  are  you  living?" 

"We've  got  a  little  flat  up  in  the  Rich- 
mond District.  I  was  for  engaging  some- 
thing handsome — on  credit— further  down 
town.  But  Sophie  wouldn't  listen  to  it. 
The  place  we're  renting  was  sort  of  run 
down,  so  we  made  a  bargain  at  fifty  a 
month.  First  I  knew,  Sophie  had  painted 
the  whole  thing  herself.  I  had  a  lot  of  furni- 
ture in  storage— stuff  I  used  to  keep  in  my 
bachelor  apartment.  She  painted  most  of 
this  too.  Honest  Injun,  Garnie,  you  can't 
imagine  what  a  live  wire  I've  got  in  my 
home!  She's  made  it  look  like  a  million 
dollars— or  better  than  most  millions  I've 
seen  spent  on  interior  decoration.  I  sold 
one  of  my  bonds  to  get  silver  and  extras. 
Sophie  bought  those  at  an  auction.  That's 
the  only  dent  we've  made  in  our  capital, 
and  according  to  Sophie  we're  going  to  save 
enough  for  another  bond  in  a  year.  ' 

"Any  servants?"  asked  Garnie  Crest. 

"Should  say  not!  Sophie's  such  a  bully 
cook  that  I  wouldn't  endure  a  professional 
in  I  he  house.    She's  bought  an  electric 
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washing  machine  on  the  installment  pla 
Crazy  'bout  it.    She  sews  too.    Fixes  i 
corking  dresses  out  of  air,  I  think— ai 
studies  Spanish  out  of  a  phonograph  whi 
she's  at  it— keeps  the  apartment  shinii 
like  oiled  silk;  and  when  the  old  man 
that's  me— comes  home  at  night,  there  si, 
is,  so  fresh  and  tidy  you'd  think  she'd  nevt 
been  introduced  to  a  kitchen  sink.  Garnit 
she's  got  the  H.  C.  L.  up  a  pole  and  yellini 
for  help." 

"How  does  she  do  it?"  asked  his  ques 
tioner,  an  incredulous  look  in  her  good 
natured  eyes. 

"She's  middle  class,"  declared  Eddie 
"  and  she's  not  ashamed  of  it.  That's  wher<j 
she's  different  from  our  American  girls 
She  doesn't  want  to  go  round  acting  like  i 
duchess.  Her  job's  to  be  a  good  wife  an< 
to  get  ahead  and  not  to  blow  her  coin  til 
she's  got  it.  And  believe  me,  Garnie,  we'r 
going  to  make  good."  I  never  knew  befor* 
what  fun  it  is  to  hustle  and  to  cut  out  ex- 
travagance and  to  plan  your  life  so  that 
it's  going  to  amount  to  something  " 

"You  just  hate  her,  don't  you?"  broke 
in  Garnie  Crest. 

"I  just  love  her,  if  that's  what  you 
mean,"  said  Eddie  Ransom,  and  the  glow 
in  his  face  proclaimed  that  he  would  work 
out  his  destiny  through  what  the  romantic 
novelists  are  wont  to  call  a  girl  of  the 
people. 


Late  in  the  week  Garnie  Crest  gave  a 
dinner  for  the  Eddie  Ransoms.  She  had 
called  upon  the  little  war  bride,  to  find  her 
polishing  a  table  in  the  third-grade  apart- 
ment, with  whose  address  Eddie  had  fur- 
nished her.  A  slight  figure  in  a  gingham 
house  gown,  surrounded  by  her  pretty 
things,  Sophie  had  made  a  pleasing  picture. 
She  had  served  tea  at  a  samovar — which, 
she  explained,  she  had  got  at  a  bargain  out 
of  an  auction  house — and  altogether  sh&jg- 
had  been  a  charming  hostess,  somewhat  re-'*^ 
served  in  her  manner  until  she  kindled  to 
her  favorite  topic,  which  was  Eddie. 

Garnie  Crest  had  gone  away  from  the 
little  flat  after  exacting  a  promise  that  oie 
Ransoms  would  dine  with  her  on  Friday 
night.  She  had  taken  with  her  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  Quite  unselfishly — for 
she  was  sincere  in  her  desire  to  be  free  of  all 
men— Garnie  wished  that  Eddie  had  done  a 
little  better  for  himself,  in  a  worldly  sense.! 
While  admiring  his  chivalry  for  having/ 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  his  bargain  with  the 
Russian  refugee,  she  could  not  help  but  see! 
how  things  would  go  with  him  after  the' 
novelty  had  worn  off. 

Eddie  Ransom  was  not  the  sort  to  live 
forever  happy  with  a  home-keeping  mouse : 
however  pleasant  she  might  be  to  look 
upon.  She  couldn't  see  him  spending  hi&< 
evenings  in  carpet  slippers,  steeped  ir. 
bourgeois  comfort.  The  elder  Mrs.  Ran^ 
som  would  have  a  finger  in  the  pie — thai 
Garnie  knew— for  the  old  lady  had  cherished 
a  plan  to  the  effect  that  Eddie  should 
marry  above  his  class,  which  was  plain  and 
prosperous.  Indeed,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Ransom 
had  hoped  that  Eddie  would  make  an 
alliance  with  Garnie  Crest — however  much 
she  disapproved  of  her  slangy  tongue  and 
midnight  habits — for  Garnie  was  a  Staple- 
ton  with  a  country  house  on  the  Peninsula 
and  a  real  place  in  society. 

With  many  reservations  in  her  mind 
Garnie  went  about  forming  her  party  for 
Friday  evening.  At  first  she  thought  of  in- 
troducing Sophie  Semenoff  to  a  conven- 
tional circle  who  might  take  her  up  and 
make  something  of  her.  The  Russian  name, 
however  it  stood  in  Russia,  might  sound 
impressive  in  the  United  States;  it  would 
be  easy  to  hint  at  aristocratic  connections. 
Then  she  thought  of  how  the  Jeckylls  and 
the  Gerrishes,  who  had  lived  in  Russia, 
might  pick  her  to  pieces.  And  what  would 
society  do  with  a  war  bride  whose  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  was  electric  washing 
machines? 

Garnie  decided  upon  a  safer  course.  She 
asked  her  cousin,  Welch  Stapleton— a  no- 
torious Bohemian — and  the  amusing,  rowdy 
Gannisters  and  the  bibulous  Harry  Borrup, 
who  always  brought  his  ukulele  as  a  com- 
panion for  her  saxophone,  and  Ethel 
Grundy,  who  didn't  care  who  you  weres  so 
long  as  you  played  a  good  game  of  briqlge. 
And,  as  an  inspiration,  she  thought  of  M. 
Egoroff,  who  had  been  associated  withl^he 
imperial  Russian  consulate.  Though  a  rjnan 
of  common  origin,  Egoroff  knew  Russian 
society  from  a  to  z,  or  the  equivalent  in 
their  topsy-turvy  alphabet.  And  Garnie 
was  determined  to  settle  the  social  st:  »tus 
of  Mrs.  Eddie  Ransom. 

(Continued  on  Page  81)  ig 
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BEAUTY 

THE  compelling  power  of  beauty  has 
put  the  civilization  of  centuries  in  debt 
to  ancient  Greece.  Her  art  and  architecture 
have  inspired  our  proudest  creations. 

So  complete  is  the  influence  of  beauty 
over  our  lives  that  we  can  trace  our  progress 
by  its  expression.  Beauty  has  many  forms; 
the  perfectly  balanced  machine  and  the 
perfectly  sculptured  marble  each  carries  the 
charm  of  harmony. 

The  sway  of  beauty  is  of  greater  economic 
importance  today  than  ever  before.  Prior  to 
the  coming  of  mass  production  and  stand- 
ardization the  craftsman  could  cast  about 
until  he  hit  upon  a  design  that  pleased  the 
greater  number  of  his  little  group  of  con- 
sumers. 


Now  appearance  often  dictates  success  or 
failure,  for  the  whole  equipment  of  a  plant 
may  be  based  on  the  value  of  a  design ;  and 
the  value  of  that  design  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  please  the  public. 

This  meeting  of  public  approval  is  the 
severest  test  to  which  the  manufactured 
article  is  subjected.  And  not  the  least  of  it 
comes  through  advertising,  the  great  dis- 
tributor of  the  evidence  of  beauty. 

Beauty  in  advertising,  and  beauty  in  the 
thing  advertised,  are  both  potential  agents 
in  securing  consumption.  Advertising  has 
capitalized  the  beauty  of  the  wares  of  com- 
merce through  publishing  proof  of  their 
desirability. 


N.  W.  AYER  ^  SON,  Advertising  Headquarters 

New  York         Boston         PHILADELPHIA         Cleveland  Chicago 
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Demonstrated  at  every  kind  of  Store 


STORE  fixtures  would  soon  present  a 
sorry  sight  were  it  not  for  surface 
protection.  The  sliding  doors  of  display 
cases,  constantly  handled — counters, 
railings,  etc. — all  know  the  hard  knocks 
and  wear  they  can  expect  while  the  clock 
travels  around  some  300  business  days 
each  year. 

Surface  coatings  of  paint  and  varnish 
are  a  veritable  armor  against  this  hard 
wear  on  all  store  woodwork,  and  not  for 
stores  only  but  for  woodwork  every- 
where—  in  your  home,  in  your  office. 

Indoors,  surface  coatings  protect  from 
wear.  Outdoors,  they  protect  from  de- 
cay. As  they  protect  all  articles  of  wood 
so  they  also  protect  metal,  stucco,  con- 
crete— surfaces  of  every  kind. 

When  you  realize  that  destruction  by 
decay,  rust  and  disintegration  must  come 
from  without  and  that  in  every  case  the 


surface  must  be  the  point  of  contact,  the 
value  of  surface  protection  is  plain. 

When  you  realize,  as  statisticians  who 
have  estimated  it  realize,  that  property 
damage  each  year  through  lack  of  sur- 
face protection  is  greater  than  the  fear- 
ful fire  loss — the  value  of  surface  pro- 
tection is  startling. 

You  cannot  be  too  painstaking  about 
this  matter.  It  is  most  vital  to  everyone 
who  owns  property.  Keep  the  house  and 
other  buildings  safe.  Keep  the  furni- 
ture, floors  and  doors,  and  all  woodwork 
as  good  as  new.  Save  the  surface.  The 
expense  is  so  little  for  the  protection  you 
get.   Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

<L 

If  you  will  let  us  send  you  an  interesting  illustrated  book- 
let which  gives  space  for  further  details  about  surface  protec- 
tion you  will  be  surprised  at  the  damage  that  can  be  done  by 
little  oversights.  Address:  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  6.12,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It's  wonderful  how  the  fine  strands  of 
wire  in  a  screen  will  last  when  kept 
painted — it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
last  when  allowed  to  rust.  The  ex- 
pense of  surface  protection  is  little. 
Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

It  is',ued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose 
products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the 
innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 


Weather  does  eat  into  the  best  of  wood 
if  there  is  not  reasonable  surface  pro- 
tection. You  can  see  its  effect  in  this 
photograph  of  a  surface  where  the 
paint  has  worn  off.  Avoid  similar 
loss  on  your  property.  Save  the  sur- 
face anil  you  save  all. 
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SAVE  THE    SURFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE  ALL7  - (Paiftfc  $>  cVcw*ni&JL 
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(Continued  from  Page  78) 

The  dinner  was  set  for  eight,  but  Garnie 
had  already  served  the  majority  of  her 
guests  with  the  first  round  of  cocktails  be- 
fore the  Ransoms  put  in  an  appearance. 
In  his  immaculate  evening  dress  Eddie  was 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  overalled 
potato  weigher  she  had  met  on  lower  Wash- 
ington Street.  But  the  eyes  of  the  room 
were  all  for  the  enigma  which  he  followed 
smilingly  through  the  entrance  to  Garnie's 
handsome  drawing-room. 

No  one  could  deny  her  beauty;  that  was 
I  the  first  thought  of  the  woman  who  had 
criticized  the  young  wife  in  her  gingham 
frock.  The  slender  straight  figure  was  clad 
in  a  gown  of  black  velvet  so  simple  that  not 
a  seam  or  an  ornament  showed  anywhere. 
Above  a  bodice  cut  modestly  low,  her  neck 
reared  straight  and  smooth  as  a  pillar  of 
ivory,  and  in  her  hands — strangely  beauti- 
ful for  a  devotee  of  general  housework — 
she  held  a  fan  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
Her  head  was  small  and  her  jet-black  hair 
was  prettily  waved  and  done  close  to  the 
broad  temples.  There  was  no  smile  on  her 
small  mouth;  only  her  sea-green,  wide-set 
eyes  showed  a  little  humor  as  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  meet  her  hostess'  greeting. 

Garnie  Crest  had  an  illusion  of  flashing 
jewels.  Yet  there  was  no  finery  on  the 
ivory  skin  of  the  girl's  neck  and  shoulders. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Crest?"  she  said 
in  her  sweet  throaty  English.  "Please  for- 
give us !  It  was  Eddie's  necktie  " 

Garnie  gave  her  no  chance  to  explain. 
Doubtless  she  had  stopped  to  wash  the 
necktie. 

"Oh,  we're  never  on  time  about  any- 
thing," smiled  the  hostess,  and  proceeded 
to  introduce  the  war  bride  to  her  party. 
And  when  this  ceremony  was  completed 
she  was  prompt  to  add:  "Don't  be  dis- 
couraged. There's  a  second  round  of  cock- 
tails on  the  way." 

"Oh,  thank  you— not  for  us,"  objected 
Sophie,  turning  to  her  man  as  if  for  sub- 
stantiation. 

"Not  for  us,"  echoed  Eddie  Ransom. 

"My  word,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  the  man?"  asked  Garnie  of  the  war 
bride;  and  though  her  tone  was  frivolous 
her  question  expressed  just  what  she 
wanted  to  know. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  fearfully  bourgeois," 
replied  Mrs.  Ransom,  who  managed  her 
perfect  English  in  a  way  which  gave  the 
effect  of  a  foreign  language. 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  began 
Eddie,  to  have  his  ex-fiancee  supply  the 
line:  "  Gets  you  in  Dutch  with  the  popular 
guys." 

"  You  see,  I've  got  the  seven  A.  M.  habit," 
explained  Eddie  with  the  hangdog  air  pe- 
culiar to  an  Anglo-Saxon  confessing  a 
virtue.  "In  the  potato  business  you  must 
lead  a  holy  life  or  the  Japs'll  get  you  as  sure 
as  shootin'." 

"Sorry  you  aren't  with  us,"  lamented 
Garnie  as  she  consoled  her  Bohemian 
cousin  and  the  bibulous  Borrup  with  the 
two  neglected  cocktails. 

A  worldly  woman  above  all  other  things, 
Garnie  was  too  wise  to  show  the  resentment 
she  felt  toward  the  Russian  interloper,  who 
she  was  now  convinced  had  stepped  in  to 
spoil  Eddie's  life.  Yet  she  was  loath  to 
make  the  self-confession  that  the  young 
wife,  who  looked  little  more  than  a  school- 
girl, showed  a  remarkable  poise — or  was 
she  merely  secretive? 

In  the  short  interval  before  dinner  M. 
Egoroff,  his  snub  nose  thrust  out  like  a 
hunting  dog's,  his  oyster-colored  eyes  puck- 
ered curiously  behind  nearsighted  pince- 
nez,  sat  studying  his  countrywoman. 
Garnie  Crest  was  glad  she  had  asked  him 
to  the  party.  She  gave  Sophie  a  place  be- 
side the  Russian  official,  and  all  during 
dinner  as  she  listened  abstractedly  to 
Eddie's  slangy  account  of  the  potato  busi- 
ness half  her  ear  was  given  to  the  distant 
gurgle  of  Russian  conversation  and  half  her 
mind  was  absorbed  in  curiosity  as  to  what 
they  were  saying  so  animatedly  together. 

After  dinner  she  caused  her  maid  to 
bring  out  two  tables  with  cards  and  the 
dainty  stationery  proper  to  polite  gambling. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  any 
human  being  who  knew  how  to  dress  for 
the  evening  could  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
game  of  bridge.  However,  to  make  sure — 
for  she  was  always  uncertain  just  where 
crudeness  would  break  out  in  this  little 
being— she  approached  Sophie  and  said, 
more  as  a  statement  of  fact  than  a  question, 
"You  play  bridge." 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  replied  the  younger  Mrs. 
Ransom,  sitting  with  a  sort  of  stately  lan- 
guor beaide  the  glowing  Welch  Stapleton. 


"Oh,  I  thought"— Garnie  was  going  to 
say  that  she  thought  everybody  played, 
but  she  substituted  the  easy  platitude — 
"I  thought  we  might  fill  two  tables." 

"I  have  neglected  so  many  nice  things," 
apologized  Sophie  Semenoff.  "To  be 
American  I  should  have  studied  cards  and 
dancing  instead  of  cooking  and  sewing. 
But  how  could  I  know  what  country  I 
would  choose  finally?" 

"Life's  just  one  darned  thing  after  an- 
other, isn't  it?"  chimed  Garnie  sweetly, 
to  hide  her  annoyance. 

"But  I  do  hope  you'll  ask  Eddie."  She 
pronounced  his  name  in  the  sweetest  way, 
as  though  it  were  Aidi.  "He  so  loves  to 
play." 

Garnie  arranged  a  table  for  M.  Egoroff, 
Eddie  Ransom,  the  rowdy  Mrs.  Gannister 
and  the  sporting  Miss  Grundy.  The  other 
table  sat  neglected  in  its  corner  because 
Welch  Stapleton  refused  to  be  torn  from 
the  side  of  the  little  Slav,  who  seemed  to 
be  holding  him  in  a  spell.  As  a  bad  com- 
promise Harry  got  out  his  ukulele  and 
Garnie  her  saxophone,  to  play  mournful 
duets  on  those  two  most  popular  of  musical 
instruments.  Through  Dear  Old  Pal  of 
Mine,  I  Got  the  Blues,  Holy  City,  and  I 
Love  You,  California,  they  twanged  and 
bleated  until  Miss  Grundy  caught  herself 
in  the  act  of  trumping  her  partner's  ace 
and  groaned  audibly. 

"I  suppose  that  means  us,"  sighed 
Garnie,  laying  down  her  silvery  pipe. 
"Nothing  for  us  to  do,  Harry,  but  crawl 
under  something  and  go  to  sleep." 

"Hello!"  giggled  Harry,  his  pallid, 
vapid  face  wrinkling  mischievously.  "It 
looks  as  though  Welch  and  the  Russian 
ballerina  had  struck  a  snag." 

Over  in  her  corner  the  young  Mrs.  Ran- 
som sat  perfectly  calm,  her  long  greenish 
eyes  burning  languidly,  just  the  shadow 
of  a  smile  on  her  straight  little  mouth. 
Welch  Stapleton  had  flushed  until  his 
baggy  face  burned  to  the  roots  of  his  iron- 
gray  hair.  Whatever  the  encounter  had 
been,  Welch  had  got  the  worst  of  it. 

"Holy  smoke!"  moaned  Garnie.  "I 
knew  she'd  be  spilling  the  vodka  if  I  left 
her  alone  with  Welch." 

Under  the  excuse  of  putting  away  her 
music  she  went  over  to  the  embattled  cor- 
ner and  relieved  poor  Welch,  who,  to  all 
appearances,  was  glad  to  get  away. 

"Everybody's  talking  about  your  dar- 
ling husband,"  began  Garnie,  feeling  it  her 
duty  to  say  something  as  she  took  the 
abandoned  chair. 

"That  is  what  you  call  publicity  in  these 
United  States,  is  it  not?"  asked  the  Rus- 
sian, and  in  her  beautiful  eyes  Garnie  read 
another  expression.  She  looked  so  young 
and  sweet  and  wistful. 

"It's  nice  publicity,"  said  Garnie.  "You 
see,  I've  known  Eddie  for  a  thousand 
years.  We  almost  made  the  mistake  of 
getting  married." 

"So  he  told  me,"  agreed  Sophie,  but  the 
remark  was  childishly  unmalicious. 

"And  we're  all  of  us  simply  staggered 
at  the  way  he's  bucked  up.  Two  years  ago 
if  anybody  had  told  me  that  Eddie  Ransom 
would  have  walked  into  my  house  and  re- 
fused a  cocktail  I'd  have  telephoned  to  the 
booby  hatch." 

"Oh,"  said  Sophie  Semenoff,  pursing  her 
lips;  then  she  asked  languidly:  "Who  is 
that— the  booby  hatch?" 

"You'll  excuse  my  argot,"  apologized 
Garnie,  not  at  all  sure  that  the  girl  wasn't 
laughing  somewhere  inside  her  mysterious 
Slavic  soul.  "That's  American  for  insane 
asylum." 

"Oh,"  said  Sophie  again;  and  her  eyes 
were  very  sad  as  she  added:  "Russia  is 
all  like  that— a  booby  hatch." 

"It  must  be  pretty  bad,"  Mrs.  Crest 
admitted  lightly,  but  her  tone  softened  at 
sight  of  the  tragic  look  upon  that  pure 
young  face.  "Before  you  came  over  Eddie 
was  telling  me  about  how  he  snatched  you 
away  from  a  matrimonial  soviet." 

"He  was  very  good  and  brave  to  marry 
me,"  replied  Sophie  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
simplicity.  "He  is  a  very  good  man,  my 
Aidi." 

It  was  now  Garnie's  turn  to  say  "Oh!" 
In  all  his  roistering  career  between  the 
Cliff  House  and  the  Barbary  Coast  Eddie 
had  earned  any  other  adjective  than  that 
which  his  young  wife  applied  to  him. 

"In  Russia,"  went  on  the  war  bride, 
"my  people  wished  that  I  should  marry 
well.  My  mother"— a  subtle  inflection  in 
the  low  rich  tone  confessed  that  Sophie's 
mother,  too,  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
holocaust  that  bled  the  veins  of  Mus- 
covy—"my  mother  often  worried  because 
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I  might  not  marry  to  a  good  man.  My 
father  was  different,  because  he  was  good- 
natured  and  old-fashioned  enough  to  think 
that  a  girl  had  no  opportunity  outside  her 
own  class.  But  my  good  mother— she  was 
so  occupied  with  her  household— she  always 
told  me  that  I  was  a  country  girl  who  must 
not  imitate  the  idlers  of  fashion,  but  must 
learn  everything  that  a  housewife  should," 
explained  Sophie  Semenoff,  with  a  shy  look 
which  partly  betrayed  her  rustic  up- 
bringing. 

"And  how  do  you  like  America?"  asked 
Mrs.  Crest,  resorting  to  the  first  question 
with  which  we  are  wont  to  ply  the  foreigner. 

"So  well!"  exclaimed  the  little  Russian. 
"Everything  is  electric.  Is  it  not  charm- 
ing? Your  electric  stoves  are  hideously 
expensive.  But  when  we  are  rich  we  shall 
have  a  large  one.  Already  we  have  an 
electric  percolator,  an  electric  flatiron  and 
an  electric  grill  for  Aidi's  toast.  Fireless 
cookery  is  charming,  too.  And  that  en- 
chanted washing  machine!  Have  you 
tried  these  patent  washing  machines,  Mrs. 
Crest?'; 

Garnie  confessed  that  she  had  not.  She 
managed  well  to  conceal  her  impatience, 
but  she  had  for  the  moment  lost  her  sense 
of  humor.  She  had  been  cheated  out  of  a 
good  game  of  bridge  in  order  that  she 
might  hearken  to  the  glories  of  a  patent 
washing  machine. 

"The  soap  makes  such  an  exquisite  froth 
and  one  has  scarcely  to  touch  the  levers.  I 
would  gladly  become  a  blanchisseuse  de  fin 
with  such  an  appliance.  If  I  could  only 
learn  to  starch  and  iron  Aidi's  fine  linen. 
He  has  such  quantities — far  too  much  for 
people  of  our  means." 

"Poor  Eddie!"  thought  Garnie  again. 
Since  college  days  he  had  enjoyed  fame 
for  his  fastidious  apparel.  So  he  had  come 
to  this— too  much  linen  for  people  of  his 
means ! 

"In  Russia,"  the  war  bride  gurgled 
sweetly  on,  "we  are  so  backward  in  our 
ways  of  doing  these  washings.  Yet  my 
mother  showed  me  how,  because  she  said 
I  should  know  that,  too." 

Garnie,  groping  weakly  for  some  more 
urbane  subject  of  conversation,  brightened 
a  little  as  she  asked,  "I  hope  you  enjoy  our 
theaters?  We've  had  quite  a  good  season 
for  San  Francisco." 

"Have  you?"  asked  Sophie,  and  seri- 
ously considered  this  piece  of  information 
before  she  said,  "We  never  go  to  the  ex- 
pensive theaters." 

"Don't  you  miss  them  ?  "  inquired  Garnie. 

"Not  one  little  bit.  I  am  a  country  girl, 
you  will  know.  But  Aidi  wishes  to  be 
amused  sometimes.  Then  we  go  to  the 
cinema — the  movie.  There  is  quite  a  large 
opera  house  for  this  entertainment  in 
Clement  Street.  Some  of  those  views  are 
remarkable  to  understand.  This  actor 
Weeliam  Hart  is  a  hero,  is  he  not?  Is  it 
possible  that  you  have  such  wild  Cossacks 
in  the  Out  West?" 

Garnie  was  amused  now,  and  she  threw 
her  whole  soul  into  a  description  of  the 
motion-picture  industry  as  carried  on  at 
Hollywood.  Sophie  Semenoff's  luminous 
eyes  grew  larger  and  larger  at  the  account, 
and  as  Garnie  talked  she  began  to  realize 
how  little  this  girl  had  seen  of  what  Amer- 
icans call  the  world.  Yet  behind  the  Rus- 
sian's delicate  ivory  mask  there  seemed  to 
lurk  a  knowledge,  a  suavity,  a  sophistica- 
tion quite  out  of  the  ken  of  California's 
native  daughter. 

"We  are  often  too  busy  to  play,"  said 
Sophie.  "It  is  better  for  young  people  to 
be  that  way,  do  you  not  think?  " 

"What  are  you  young  for?"  Garnie  was 
blunt  enough  to  ask. 

"Oh,  many  things,"  replied  the  Russian 
girl,  and  her  face  was  suffused  in  an  ador- 
able softness. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  had  just  chimed 
ten  when  Sophie  came  to  her  feet  and  said 
with  a  shrill  little  exclamation,  "  My  poor 
boy!  He  must  be  reminded  of  the  time." 

"  Oh,  please !"  begged  Garnie.  "  He's  been 
winning  for  an  hour  and  you  wouldn't  " 

"He  made  the  rule,"  smiled  the  war 
bride.  "When  that  dreadful  little  bell  clock 
in  our  room  begins  trilling  at  six  o'clock  he 
will  thank  me  for  getting  him  to  bed." 

"Oh,  but  give  him  the  luxury  of  his 
vices  once  in  a  while,"  coaxed  the  hostess. 

"When  we  are  rich,"  declared  Sophie 
Semenoff,  "we  shall  gamble  dreadfully, 
both  of  us.  We  shall  never  go  to  bed.  Sleep 
is  I  he  curse  of  I  he  poor.  Aidi,  my  dear,  do 
you  know  the  time?" 

"Just  let  me  play  out  this  rubber," 
grunted  her  husband  us  he  laid  another 
trick  upon  the  row  in  front  of  him. 


They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the 
gamblers  forgot  their  stakes  for  the  more 
important  topic  of  the  Eddie  Ransoms. 

"Poor  Eddie!"  sighed  Mrs.  Gannister. 
"There's  nothing  in  the  world  sadder  than 
a  tamed  wildcat." 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Snows!"  exclaimed 
Harry  Borrup.  "She's  beautiful  as  Janu- 
ary. Br-r-r-r!  Give  me  a  highball  before 
I  freeze  hard." 

"I  can  just  see  her,"  said  Ethel  Grundy, 
"running  a  dainty  little  beauty  parlor  on 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  She's  really  fascinat- 
ingly lovely— in  her  way.  It's  wonderful 
how  soon  those  European  women  learn 
the  ropes.  If  Eddie  doesn't  weaken  and 
takes  her  out  a  bit  she'll  be  quite  at  home 
in  a  drawing-room  almost  before  she 
realizes  it." 

"If  Russian  women  are  all  like  that," 
declared  Welch  Stapleton,  "I'm  going  to 
break  through  the  Red  Guard." 

"You  like  to  be  treated  rough,  don't  you, 
Welch?"  suggested  Harry  Borrup,  remind- 
ful of  the  comedy  he  had  witnessed  over  his 
twanging  ukulele. 1 

"She  didn't!"  protested  Stapleton,  his 
eyes  glaring  above  their  pouches.  "She 
lifted  me  gently  to  the  top  of  the  Great 
Glacier,  showed  me  the  view  and  slid  me 
down  the  other  side.  She's  a  little  queen, 
that's  all." 

"The  Russian  peasant  girls  are  remark- 
ably good-looking,"  said  Miss  Grundy,  her 
thin  lips  twisted  to  a  smile  round  her 
prominent  teeth.  "You  only  have  to  see 
the  Ballet  Russe  to  know  that." 

"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  pack  of  vil- 
lage gossips!"  cried  Garnie  Crest,  beaming 
good-naturedly  upon  her  party.  "It's  not 
only  wretched  form  but  it's  unfair.  She's 
had  an  awfully  hard  time,  poor  thing." 

"It  isn't  a  scratch  on  the  time  she'll  have 
with  Eddie,"  said  Harry  Borrup.  "Let's 
fight  another  round  between  the  ukulele 
and  the  saxophone." 

"I'm  going  home,"  growled  Welch  Sta- 
pleton defensively. 

The  party  broke  up  early.  After  wraps 
had  been  sorted  out  and  good  nights  ex- 
changed Garnie  looked  round,  to  see  M. 
Egoroff  lingering  in  the  hall. 

"This  Madame  Ransom,"  he  said  in 
French,  "I  enjoyed  my  conversation  with 
her  very  much." 

"Come  in,"  invited  Garnie.  "The  eve- 
ning is  just  begun.  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  impressions." 

"Just  for  a  moment,  madame,"  said  the 
Russian,  retaining  his  overcoat  as  he 
crouched  in  a  big  chair. 

"I  confess  my  curiosity,  monsieur," 
Mrs.  Crest  persisted. 

"We  spoke  together  in  Russian.  She 
will  speak  more  frankly  in  that  language, 
perhaps." 

"It  is  conceivable,  monsieur.  I  have  a 
curiosity  to  know  about  her,  because  her 
marriage  to  Monsieur  Ransom  appears  so 
extraordinary." 

"She  told  me  much,  and  yet  very  little. 
She  comes  from  Pavlovsk.  Her  father  was 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  the  capacity 
of  manager,  I  surmised.  Possibly  he  was 
overseer  upon  one  of  the  grand  ducal 
estates.  That  would  place  her  in  the  re- 
spectable middle  class.  Semenoff  pere,  it 
seems,  had  a  commission  in  the  imperial 
army.  This  is  not  so  strange,  because  the 
great  call  for  men  made  it  necessary  that 
social  bars  should  be  relaxed  somewhat. 
Russia  in  that  was  somewhat  similar  to 
other  countries. 

"It  was  a  tragedy,  madame,  among  so 
many  others !  The  young  lady's  family  was 
slaughtered  in  the  communist  uprising. 
Semenoff  was  executed  at  Kieff.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  of  that  horror,  where  two 
thousand  of  the  Emperor's  officers  were 
executed  in  five  hours.  The  world  has  never 
made  much  of  that  river  of  blood,  because 
all  the  oceans  have  been  red  so  long. 

"Madame  Ransom,  so  she  said,  escaped 
with  peasants  to  Siberia  and  earned  her 
living  as  a  school-teacher  in  the  district  sur- 
rounding Vladivostok.  That  is  her  story, 
madame.  Not  extraordinary  in  the  death 
throes  of  my  poor  Russia." 

"She  is  enormously  well  educated,"  said 
Mrs.  Crest. 

"But  yes,  madame."  M.  Egoroff 
shrugged  his  thick  shoulders.  "Russian 
women  are  either  enormously  well  educated 
or  enormously  ignorant." 

"She  seems  a  little  of  both,"  Garnie 
hinted.  "And  the  name  Semenoff?" 

Egoroff  twisted  his  full  red  lips  to  a 
smile  through  which  his  square  teeth 
gleamed  like  ice. 

(Continued  on  Page  84) 
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save  their  Time  and  your  loss 

Investigate  your  oil  room  and  you  will  locate  a  big  loss 
in  your  plant.  High-priced  mechanics  waiting  for  lubri- 
cating oil.  Their  machines  idle.  Oil  wasted.  Costs 
increasing.    Production  decreasing. 

Wayne  stops  this  loss,  and  more:  In  tanks  of  steel  Wayne 
stores  oil  free  from  spillage,  dirt  and  fire  hazard — and 
saves  the  oil  that  can't  be  drained  through  the  oil  barrel 
spigot.  At  a  crank  turn,  Wayne  quickly  and  precisely  de- 
livers any  desired  quantity — and  records  the  amounts  used. 

A  boy  with  a  Wayne  Portable  Outfit  delivers  your  oil  to  every 
machine  while  men  and  machines  produce  at  peak  efficiency. 

Wayne  oil  storage  engineers  with  their  vast  fund  of 
experience  and  knowledge  are  at  your  command.  They 
will  make  a  complete  survey  of  your  plant  and  submit 
recommendations  and  plans  without  cost  or  obligation. 
When  writing  ask  for  descriptive  bulletins. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  and  Pump  Company- 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

A  national  organization  with  offices  in  thirty- four 
cities.  Repair  stocks  and  service  at  your  command. 


No.  224— Wayne  Portable  Lubricating 
Oil  Outfit.  Holds  sixty-five  gallons. 
Pump  measures  quarts,  pints  and  half 
pints.  Gear-driven  meters  record  de- 
partmental oil  consumption.  Filled  from 
central  oil  storage.  Delivers  the  oil 
where  you  need  it. 


OIL  STORAGE  SYSTEMS 


Gasoline  and  Oil 
Storage  Systems 


Oil  Filtration 
Systems 


Oil  Burning 
Systems 


Furnaces  for  Metal  Melting, 
Forging  and  Heat  Treating 
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There  are  both  beauty  and  safety  for  your  walls 
in  Acme  Quality  No- Lustre  Finish.  The  beauty 
lies  in  its  warm,  restful  tints  and  harmonious 
colors — colors  that  will  blend  with  any  setting  and 
make  your  home  a  brighter,  happier  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Its  safety  lies  in  its  surface-saving  qualities  and  its 
unparalleled  sanitation.  Give  your  walls  a  saving  coat  of 
Acme  Quality  No-Lustre  Finish  and  protect  them  against 
the  wear  and  tear  of  indoor  life. 

Acme  Quality  No -Lustre  Finish  is  the  most  sanitary 
covering  you  can  give  your  walls.  Disease-breeding  germs 
find  no  harbor  in  it.  It  provides  a  surface  that  is  easily 
cleaned  and  easily  kept  clean  without  injuring  the  finish 
or  spoiling  the  effect. 

There's  not  a  surface  that  requires  finishing  but  there's 
an  Acme  Quality  Paint,  Varnish,  Stain,  Enamel  or  Finish 
for  its  protection. 

For  your  intimate  knowledge  of  just  what  should 
be  used  for  each  surface,  get  our  two  booklets, 
"Acme  Quality  Painting  Guide"  and  "Home 
Decorating."    Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

ACME  QUALITY 

PAINTS  &  FINISHES 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
Dept.  A  Detroit,  Michigan 

Boston  Chicago      Minneapolis      St.  Louis  Fort  Worth      Salt  Lake  City 

Cincinnati     Toledo        Nashville  Birmingham     Portland  Los  Angeles 

Dallas        Topeka  Lincoln  Pittsburgh 

Have  an  "Acme  Quality  Shelf" 
For  the  many  "  touching-up  "  jobs  about  the 
house,  keep  always  on  hand  at  least  a  can  each 
of  Acme.  Quality  Varnotile,  a  varnish  for 
floors,  woodwork  and  furniture ;  Acme 
Quality  White  Enamel  for  iron  bedsteads, 
furniture,  woodwork,  and  similar  surfaces; 
and  a  quart  of  Acme  Quality  Floor  Paint 
of  the  right  color. 
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"It  would  not  be  in  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,"  he  said.  "As  to  the  directory,  I 
am  not  sure." 

"  Is  it  a  common  name?  " 

"It  means  very  little  in  Russia— petty 
tradespeople,  under  officials,  minor  priests, 
workingmen  of  the  better  order.  I  hope  I 
have  helped  you  a  little,  madame." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur.  And  what  do 
you  think  of  this  Madame  Ransom?" 

"She  is  very  charming,"  agreed  M. 
Egoroff  as  he  rose  and,  by  way  of  farewell, 
raised  Garnie's  hand  almost  to  his  lips. 

/// 

THOSE  who  are  experienced  in  earth- 
quakes will  tell  you  that  the  inconsid- 
erate act  of  God  which  Spaniards  call  the^ 
temblor  acts  in  two  ways — that  which  is* 
together  it  shakes  apart,  and  that  which  is 
apart  it  shakes  together.  A  little  family 
quake,  limited  to  a  handsome  house  and 
well-kept  flower  garden  of  Presidio  Terrace, 
shook  the  severed  Ransoms  together  with 
an  untidy  clatter  which,  after  reconstruc- 
tion, spelled  unity  and  peace.  And  this 
is  how  it  came  about. 

Eddie  Ransom,  entirely  concerned  in  the 
market  value  of  that  food  of  kings,  the 
potato,  was  summoned  to  the  telephone  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  father;  and  this  was 
not  in  itself  unusual,  because  Ransom  pere , 
nursing  a  secret  admiration  for  Eddie's 
manly  venture  into  life,  had  continued  his 
intimacy  with  his  son,  quite  sub  rosa  be- 
cause he  lived  in  dread  of  Ransom  mere, 
who  ruled  the  roost. 

But  to-day  there  was  a  quaver  in  the 
nasal  basso  that  came  to  Eddie's  ear  over 
the  wire. 

"Your  mother's  had  a  fall,"  said  Mr. 
Ransom's  voice.  "Don't  worry,  Eddie;  I 
don't  think  it's  serious.  She  slipped  on  the 
stairs.  You  see,  we're  giving  our  reception 
this  afternoon — or  we  were.  And  mother's 
a  little  heavy,  you  know  " 

"Does  she  want  me  to  come  over,  dad?" 
asked  Eddie,  sensing  a  sickening  dread  for 
the  perverse  and  stubborn  woman  whom 
he  loved. 

"Would  you?"  came  the  quiet  middle- 
aged  tone.  "And,  Eddie  ■  

There  fell  a  pause  and  Eddie  thought 
that  the  postwar  telephone  service  had 
done  its  duty  by  cutting  them  off. 

"  Dad !  Are  you  on  the  line?  " 

"Yes.  I  was  wondering,  Eddie — would 
you  mind  bringing  Sophie  along?" 

"Sure  I'll  bring  her!"  he  almost  shouted 
as  the  receiver  was  heard  to  click  on  the 
other  end. 

It  was  shortly  after  twelve  when  this 
conversation  took  place,  and  as  the  young 
Ransoms  had  arranged  to  lunch  together 
at  the  California  Market  a  liaison  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  was  not 
hard  to  effect.  He  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  famous  and  frugal 
restaurant  than  he  saw  Sophie  waiting  for 
him,  lovely  and  slim  and  a  little  formal  in  a 
street  dress  which  she  had  bought  at  a  sale 
and  endowed  with  style. 

"Aidi!"  she  cried  before  she  had  been 
told  the  news .  "What  has  happened ? ' ' 

"My  mother's  had  a  fall  and  hurt  her- 
self." 

"Your  mother?"  She  always  managed 
to  give  the  word  a  ceremonious  inflection 
as  though  she  were  saying  "Your  Honor- 
able Mother." 

"  It  isn't  serious.  B  ut  dad  telephoned  and 
asked  me  to  come  and — and  bring  you." 

"Me?"  Sophie's  long  sea-green  eyes 
opened  wide  at  the  question,  but  she  seemed 
to  be  tendering  the  Ransom  family  a  bow 
of  ceremony  as  she  added:  "I  should  feel 
honored." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  dad  thinks  that 
there  is  something  you  might  do." 

"I'm  sure  there  might  be,"  she  agreed. 
"Now  come,  Aidi.  A  taxicab  would  be  ex- 
pensive, but  we  would  never  get  there  by 
these  funicular  street  cars." 

It  was  shortly  after  one  o'clock  when 
the  younger  Ransoms,  having  paid  their 
chauffeur,  walked  together  between  formal 
rhododendron  tubs  and  rang  the  doorbell 
of  that  handsome  Georgian  house  which 
stands  among  other  handsome  houses  at  a 
turn  of  the  crooked  concrete  road. 

"Hello,  Matsu!"  said  Eddie  familiarly 
to  the  smiling  little  Japanese  who  opened 
the  door. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Eddie!"  said  Matsu,  bobbing 
ecstatically.  "Your  father  wait  see  you." 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ransom,  a  worn-looking 
gentleman  of  sixty,  appeared  out  of  the 
gloom  of  the  big  hall  to  take  his  son  by  the 
hand  and  plant  a  kiss  upon  the  pure  white 
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forehead  of  his  daughter-in-law.  To  the 
latter  salutation  Sophie  seemed  to  bow 
slightly,  as  though  receiving  a  favor  from 
royalty. 

"How's  mother?"  was  Eddie's  first 
question. 

"She's  getting  along  all  right,"  replied 
the  father.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
she's  more  scared  than  hurt.  The  worst  of 
it  is  she  wants  to  call  off  the  party.  I  don't 
mind,  but  she'd  never  get  over  it." 

Mr.  Ransom  made  a  despairing  gesture 
toward  a  jumble  of  crates  and  ladders, 
where  florists  were  busily  festooning  the 
walls  with  American  Beauty  roses. 

"Suppose  you  go  up  and  see  her,"  sug- 
gested the  father.  "She's  in  the  sewing 
room." 

As  Eddie  bounded  up  the  stairs  he  could 
hear  the  elder  saying,  "Want  to  look  at  the 
decorations,  Sophie?  These  Italians  are 
making  an  awful  botch  of  it  without  your— 
without  Mrs.  Ransom  to  carry  out  her 
ideas." 

In  the  pleasant  sewing  room,  which 
smelled  of  arnica  and  aromatic  restoratives, 
Eddie  saw  the  pale  fat  woman  lying  under 
a  satin  coverlid  on  a  wicker  chaise-longue. 

"Eddie!"  she  said  softly,  turning  slowly 
and  holding  out  a  hand  as  he  came  in. 

It  was  quite  natural  then  that  he  should 
have  sunk  down  beside  her  to  bury  his 
head  in  her  deep  bosom  to  hide  the  tears 
that  came  into  his  eyes. 

"It  isn't  so  bad  as  that,  Eddie,"  she  as- 
sured him,  but  she  was  crying  too.  "I've 
just  been  shaken  up  a  little  and  wrenched 
my  ankle.  Oh,  my  boy!" 

She  lay  silently  a  while,  stroking  his 
short  hair,  then  she  said,  "I've  been  aw- 
fully stubborn.  You  don't  know  how  often 
I've  wanted  to— wanted  to  " 

"Look  here,  mom ! "  he  protested,  coming 
to  an  upright  position.  "What  I  can't  see 
is  this:  When  I  was  all  over  town,  burning 
down  San  Francisco  like  the  big  fire,  you 
never  said  a  word.  And  now  that  I've  gone 
and  married  an  ace,  settled  down,  got  a 
job,  kept  sober  and  started  raising  a 

fam  "    A  natural  delicacy  interfered 

here,  but  he  went  on,  on  another  tack.  "I 
don't  mind  being  shoved  out  on  my  own. 
It  was  good  for  me.  But  it  ain't  fair  to 
Sophie.  Moms,  you  can't  imagine  what  a 
dead  game  sport  she  is.  She's  worked  like 
a  little  white  nigger,  never  said  an  unkind 
word  about  you  or  the  situation  or  any- 
thing." 

"But  what  do  you  know  about  her?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ransom,  her  social-climbing 
instinct  strong  in  death. 

"I  know  that  she's  one  in  a  billion,"  he 
said  softly. 

"You're  in  love  with  her,  my  dear," 
replied  his  mother,  and  stroked  his  hair 
again.  "Eddie,  I'm  not  going  to  fuss  any 
more.  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  and  I  want 
to  be  at  peace." 

Her  tone  revealed  that  she  had  not  yet 
accepted  Sophie  Semenoff  entirely. 

"How  'bout  your  party?"  asked  Eddie, 
rising  and  taking  a  chair  beside  her. 

"It's  awful,  awful!"  she  said,  beginning 
to  cry  again.  "It  was  going  to  be  the  nicest 
one  we  ever  had  " 

These  receptions  had  been  an  anniver- 
sary affair  with  the  Ransoms  ever  since 
Eddie  could  remember.  Without  under- 
standing his  mother's  passion  for  pouring 
hot  tea  and  cold  punch  into  the  mouths  of 
the  multitude  he  realized  how  much  it 
meant  to  her. 

"Pshaw!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  can  get 
you  up  and  sit  you  in  a  chair  and  pull  off 
the  bout  just  as  pretty  as  ever." 

"Nonsense,  Eddie!"  she  replied  deso- 
lately. "I'm  terribly  weak  and  shaken. 
And  think  of  it!  The  Jacob  Aladdins  were 
comirg.  If  we  cancel  the  party  everybody 
will  think  we've  quarreled  again.  And  I'll 
have  to  ask  your  father  to  telephone  to 
everybody  and  call  it  all  off." 

The  name  Jacob  Aladdin  meant  much 
to  all  the  Ransom  family,  who,  being  people 
of  very  plain  origin  as  the  world  classes 
such  things,  had  prospered  steadily  in  the 
wholesale  drug  business.  To  the  elder 
Mrs.  Ransom  social  recognition  was  as  the 
flower  of  paradise.  For  years  there  had 
been  a  coolness  between  the  Ransoms  and 
the  eminently  desirable  Jacob  Aladdins. 
It  was  an  old  feud,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Aladdin  had  arranged  that  the 
Ransoms  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Burlingame  Club.  And  in  view  of  past 
history  Mrs.  Ransom's  unlucky  reception 
began  taking  on  a  new  importance. 

Eddie  sat  running  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  uncertain  as  to  which  way  his 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 
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The  Pike's  Peak  Champion 

Lexington  Leads  in  Power,  Endurance,  and  Hill-Climbing  Performance 


"DATTLING  through  a  blinding  mountain 
r~*  snowstorm  up  Pike's  Peak  for  12  steep 
miles,  around  142  hazardous  turns,  a  Lexington 
Special  won  over  a  field  of  15  cars.  The  winner's 
time  was  22  minutes,  25-2/5  seconds.  Only 
5-2/5  seconds  behind  came  the  other  Lexington 
Special,  winner  of  second  place,  defeating 
both  cars  of  higher  price  and  those  that  had 
been  especially  built. 

To  make  this  clean  sweep  calls  for  unusual 
reserve  power,  quick  acceleration,  and  perfect 


control  at  all  times.  It  furnishes  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  car  purchaser  that  Lexington  leads 
in  both  ability  and  reliability.  It  verifies  what 
every  owner  of  a  Lexington  Thorobred  already 
knows.  The  success  of  this  car  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. The  body  lines,  the  color  scheme,  the 
seating  arrangement,  and  all  the  other  fine 
points  of  the  Thorobred  are  an  original  and  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  most  advanced  sport 
car  style. 

While  a  man's  car  in  power  and  speed,  it  is  a 

All  Series  "S    models  equipped  nuith  cord  tires. 

Lexington  Motor  Company,  Connersville,  Indiana, 

Subsidiary  United  Slates  Automotive  Corporation 


woman's  car  in  its  luxurious  riding  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  control.  Its  great  value,  its  extraor- 
dinary performance,  and  its  unusual  economy  are 
possible  only  because  ten  great  factories,  special- 
izing in  motor  car  parts,  are  closely  affiliated 
with  Lexington. 

Ask  the  Lexington  Dealer  to  tell  you  about 
the  cars  that  "beat  'em  all"  at  Pike's  Peak  and 
that  established  a  new  record  for  economy  of 
243^2  miles  to  the  gallon  on  a  muddy  track  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

U.  S.  A. 
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Upon    the    cornerstone    laid    by  is  the   responsibility  for  continued 

those  far-seeing  discoverers  of  the  development  more  fully  appreciated 

crudest   of   basic   mechanical   prin-  than    in    the    organization  whose 

ciples,  the  world  has  built  the  highly  product    is   identified   by  the  uni- 

efficient   organism   that    supplies   it  versally   accepted   mark   of  quality 

with  POWER  today.   f[And  nowhere  — the  Continental  Red  Seal. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.S.A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Continental  Motors 

STANDARD  POWEB  FOR  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES  A  INI)  TRACTORS 
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mother's  prejudice  would  jump.  Finally, 
however,  he  took  courage  to  blurt  out,  "See 
here,  mamma !  I'll  stake  Sophie  against  the 
world  to  run  anything,  from  a  prize  fight 
to  a  funeral." 

"Sophie!"  said  Mrs.  Ransom,  her  fat 
Lips  pursing. 

"  I — I  sort  of  thought  there'd  be  a  mix-up, 
so  I  brought  her  along." 
Mrs.  Ransom  lay  staring  for  an  instant. 
*You  did?"  she  asked  with  surprising 

eness.  "Where  is  she?" 
•Downstairs,  talking  to  pop." 
"I  don't  see  what  she  could  do,"  she  be- 
_-an.  but  her  tone  was  sufficiently  encour- 
aging to  send  Eddie  scurrying  downstairs, 
tvhere  he  found  his  wife  in  animated  dia- 
logue with  her  father-in-law. 

"Don't  call  the  party  off,  dad!"  shouted 
lis  son.    "We've  got  mamma  talkin' 
urkey.  Come  on,  Sophie!" 
"Oh!" 

She  looked  timidly  at  the  elder  Ransom 
a  though  seeking  his  permission,  then  she 
:tfowed  her  husband  meekly  up  the  stairs. 
'It  was  a  strange  encounter,  the  meeting 
■  those  two  women,  such  worlds  apart  in 
iaracter  and  training. 
■Sophie  came  into  the  sewing  room  and 
fcod,  her  hands  folded,  her  attitude  as 
■nctilious  as  though  she  had  been  brought 
Ito  the  presence  of  a  queen. 
I" So  this  is  Sophie?"  said  Mrs.  Ransom. 
[Eddie's  cheeks  burned  hot,  because  her 
■ne  suggested  that  of  a  mistress  addressing 
in  untried  servant.  But  Sophie's  reply 
ras  quaintly  foreign  and  a  little  touching. 

Yes,  my  mother,"  said  she,  and  dropped 
er  eyes. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me?"  inquired 
irs.  Ransom,  whereupon  her  daughter-in- 
»w  came  over  and  pressed  her  little  mouth 
gainst  her  pale  cheek  above  the  pillows. 

"  Don't  everybody  stand  up  as  if  it  was 
i  death-bed  scene!"  commanded  the  eld- 
fly  lady,  losing  patience.  "Sit  here, 
lophie.  Eddie  tells  me  that  you  are  a  very 
ronderful  person." 

"  He  is  a  flatterer,"  she  replied  with  the 
race  of  a  smile. 

"I  never  found  him  so,"  objected  Mrs. 
tansom.  "But  we're  in  a  dreadful  com- 
lication,  my  dear.  We've  asked  two  hun- 
red  people  this  afternoon — and  just  see 
rhere  I  am." 

"  If  you  would  only  let  me  be  of  service," 
ame  Sophie's  coolly  soothing  tone. 

"Do  you  think  you  could?"  asked  Mrs. 
lansom,  eying  her  daughter-in-law  criti- 
Bly. 

"Could  she!"  broke  in  Eddie. 

"I  should  try  very  hard,"  promised 
ophie  in  so  meek  a  voice  that  her  husband 
ined  to  take  her  in  his  arms, 
i  "Of  course  I  couldn't  receive  lying 
>wn." 

"Ain't  Grandma  Horner's  wheel  chair 
11  up  in  the  attic?"  chimed  in  Eddie, 
Wrk'mg  back  to  a  boyhood  memory. 
"I   think  so,"   faltered   his  mother, 
lut  " 

"Pop  and  I  and  Matsu  and  Frank  can 
e  you  down.  The  rest  is  pie,  mamma, 
ive  it  to  Sophie,  and  I'll  bet  you  more 
in  I've  got  that  your  show  will  be  the 
gest  noise  that  ever  hit  Presidio  Ter- 

ddie  and  his  father  left  it  to  Sophie  as 
clambered  toward  the  attic  to  rescue 
ndma  Horner's  wheel  chair.  A  half 
later  Eddie  found  her  in  the  pantry 
king  a  caterer  for  his  carelessness  in 
matter  of  whipped  cream.  Eddie 
until  the  man  had  apologized  and 
i>ie  his  way  before  he  planted  seven 
ti,dity  kisses  upon  the  straight  little 
louth. 

f-ddie  Ransom,  who  despised  tea  fights 
rith  all  the  prejudice  of  a  crude  and  virile 
Lrrerican,  lived  in  a  trance  of  delight  dur- 
riK  those  stormy  hours  when  the  most  dis- 
ir.^uiahed  people  on  the  Ransoms'  calling 
is",  stormed  through  the  big  front  door  to 
R]  the  Georgian  interior  with  the  dissc- 
la.'ice  of  social  intercourse.  Sophie,  who 
lad  had  no  time  to  arrange  her  toilet,  save 
c  powder  her  nose  and  tidy  her  beautiful 
lair,  was  the  success  of  the  occasion  which 
he  had  made  successful. 

It  was  Sophie  who  had  reassembled  the 
[oral  decorations  until  the  place  looked 
uvelier  than  Eddie  had  ever  dreamed  it 
ould  look;  it  was  Sophie  who  placed  the 
ervants  so  that  nobody  should  be  in  any- 
•ody's  way — a  novel  arrangement  for  any 
ea  party;  and  it  was  Sophie,  who,  without 
he  slightest  appearance  of  officiousness, 
vas  everywhere  at  owjtt,  brightening  dull 


guests,  feeding  the  hungry  ones,  bringing 
comfort  to  the  unsociable  mortals  who  are 
wont  to  stand  in  corners  juggling  cups  of 
lukewarm  tea. 

Even  to  the  eyes  of  an  unprejudiced 
observer  it  would  be  apparent  that  the  meet- 
ing had  stampeded  to  Sophie.  The  ponder- 
ous and  difficult  Jacob  Aladdins,  together 
with  their  very  wealthy  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alexander  de  More,  annexed  themselves  to 
Sophie  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  shaken 
hands  with  their  hostess.  This  obvious 
favoritism  brought  her  into  the  focus  of 
every  eye  in  the  room,  and  such  of  the 
guests  as  were  male  and  not  totally  blind 
to  human  charm  got  round  her  in  a  circle. 

And  what  a  circle  it  was!  Eddie  had 
never  thought  of  his  wife  as  a  witty  woman, 
but  her  audience  was  always  a-trilling  with 
merriment  as  her  sea-green  eyes  flashed 
and  slanted  from  one  to  another  of  the 
group.  Yet  she  stood  as  languid  and  digni- 
fied as  ever  he  had  seen  her,  showing  no 
desire  to  please,  save  for  the  flash  of  her 
eyes  and  that  feathery  smile  which  some- 
times fluttered  across  her  lips. 

Her  mind  seemed  never  to  rove  far  from 
the  comfort  of  the  large  lady  in  the  wheel 
chair.  She  would  desert  her  audience  to  be 
of  service  to  Mrs.  Ransom's  whim,  running 
little  errands  for  her,  taking  her  commands 
as  to  the  ordering  of  affairs,  attending  to  it 
that  the  chair  should  be  trundled  from  one 
strategic  point  to  another. 

"She's  the  best  little  A.  D.  C.  in  the 
world!"  thought  Eddie,  and  his  bosom 
swelled  to  the  bursting  point  with  the 
thought  that  Sophie  was  a  hit. 

The  pompous  Jacob  Aladdin  before 
going  home  condescended  to  lay  his  plump 
hand  on  Eddie's  arm  and  to  show  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  all  over  his  enormous  face. 

"How  do  you  do  it,  young  man?"  he 
wheezed. 

"They  make  'em  that  way  in  Russia," 
acknowledged  the  happy  husband,  strug- 
gling with  a  blush. 

"I  believe  it  now,"  he  admitted.  "Mrs. 
Aladdin  has  asked  your  wife  if  you  won't 
dine  with  us  next  Thursday  night." 

"Awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Eddie, 
struggling  to  be  calm. 

The  Jacob  Aladdins  and  their  purse- 
proud  family  and  their  purse-proud  house 
meant  less  than  two  straws  to  Eddie 
Ransom.  But  there  are  ugly  and  cumber- 
some athletic  trophies  which  mean  nothing 
in  themselves  save  that  they  indicate 
achievement.  And  Sophie  Semenoff,  with 
one  gesture  of  her  clever  little  hands,  had 
achieved  that  thing  for  her  husband. 

When  the  friendly  tumult  had  died  away 
and  the  most  successful  reception  that  the 
Ransom  house  had  ever  seen  faded  into  a 
memory  of  scattered  cake,  rumpled  nap- 
kins, smeared  china  and  crushed  rose  petals 
Mrs.  Ransom,  assisted  by  her  husband, 
her  son  and  two  handy  Japanese,  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  sewing  room  upstairs. 

"I'm  dreadfully  tired,"  she  informed 
Eddie.  "But  wasn't  it  wonderful?  And 
she's  such  a  darling!" 

"I  told  you  so,  mamma,"  he  beamed. 
"  You  ought  to  listen  to  me  once  in  a  while." 

"I  hope  she  isn't  gone,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Ransom. 

"Maybe  she  has,"  admitted  Eddie.  It 
would  be  just  like  Sophie. 

He  found  her,  however,  down  in  the  re- 
ception hall,  twining  her  little  fur  round 
her  throat  while  Mr.  Ransom  stood  by, 
gazing  down  on  her  with  eyes  of  adoration. 
When  Eddie  told  her  she  gave  him  the 
smile  which  she  held  only  for  him,  and  went 
softly  up  to  see  her  mother-in-law. 

Upstairs,  lying  stretched  out  on  the 
chaise-longue,  Mrs.  Ransom  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  open  door,  hoping  that  the  girl 
would  come  to  her,  yet  knowing  not  what 
to  say.  Her  mother  heart  was  glad  that 
to-day  had  broken  the  spell  which  her  own 
perversity  had  cast.  Yet  in  her  fierce 
middle-aged  egotism  she  was  loath  to  give 
this  unknown  Russian  girl  credit  for  the 
social  triumph  of  the  afternoon.  She  liked 
Sophie.  Who  could  help  liking  her?  Yet 
who  was  this  wayfarer  whom  Eddie  had 
brought  into  the  family  without  so  much 
as  a  by-your-leave? 

The  beautiful  straight  figure  darkened 
the  door  and  Sophie  came  into  the  room. 
How  mysterious  and  Oriental  she  looked 
in  the  half  light  as  she  glided  forward  and 
stood  attention  upon  the  elder  woman's 
words ! 

"Won't  you  sit  down,  my  dear?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ransom. 

"Thank  you,  my  mother,"  said  Sophie 
quaintly  as  she  took  the  chair  beside  her. 
(Concluded  on  Page  89) 


HERE  are  practical  coats  of  leather  and 
fabric  for  outdoor  men.  Good  looks  and 
serviceability;  comfort  and  rugged  wear — 
these  qualities  fit  the  needs  of  men  in  all  sports 
and  all  outdoor  work. 


Bostwick  coats  and  jerkins  have  such  a  univer- 
sal appeal  to  red-blooded  men  that  they  make 
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of  Bostwick  Warm  wear  clothing.  If  you  do 
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collar:  inverted  pleat  back;  full  belt. 
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ARMCO  Ingot  Iron 

RESISTS  RUST 

The  trade-mark  ARMCO  car- 
ries the  assurance  that  products 
belling  that  mark  arc  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company  with  the 
skill,  intelligence,  and  fidelity 
associated  withitsproducts, and 
hence  can  he  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
merit  claimed  (or  them.  The 
trade  mark  ARMCO  is  rc«is- 
lered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


There  would  be  grave  danger  if  the  enam- 
eled surface  of  a  basin  should  chip  and  the 
fragment  be  carried  by  a  sponge  to  an  open 
wound;  therefore  all  hospital  enameled  equip- 
ment should  have  a  base  of  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron. 

This  iron  is  so  pure,  so  smooth  and  even  in 
texture,  it  takes  a  coat  of  enameling  with  a 
sheer,  beautiful  gloss — and  holds  it. 

The  advantage  of  Armco  enameled  ware 
in  the  home  for  kitchen  use,  and  particularly 
for  cooking,  is  just  as  great  as  in  the  hospital. 
The  next  time  you  purchase  enameled  ware 
ask  the  salesman  if  it  is  made  with  ARMCO 
Ingot  Iron. 

Our  laboratory  and  research  departments 
are  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  of  enam- 
eled equipment  of  all  kinds.    Write  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 
Middletown,  Ohio 
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(Concluded  from  Page  87) 

"I  want  to  tell  you  how  nice  you  were," 
began  the  elder  woman,  taking  one  of  the 
beautifully  molded  hands  into  her  thick 
and  gouty  fingers. 

"Oh,  do  not  say  that,"  begged  Sophie. 
"It  was  so  little  to  do  for  the  pleasure  it 
gave  me." 

"You  were  really  wonderful.  I  could 
never  have  given  the  reception  without 
you." 

The  languid  greenish  eyes  glowed  down 
at  her  out  of  the  dimness.  How  beautiful 
she  was!  And  the  ghost  of  resentment 
flickered  and  died  in  the  mother  breast  as 
she  said  as  kindly  as  she  could:  "Sophie, 
we've  a  great  deal  of  room  to  spare  here  in 
the  house.  And  Mr.  Ransom  wants  Eddie 
to  come  with  him  into  the  office.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  stay  with  us  and  be  one  of  the 
family?" 

"No,  my  mother,"  replied  Sophie  with 
the  flicker  of  a  smile.  "With  your  permis- 
sion we  shall  remain  where  we  are." 

Resentment  flamed  anew  as  Mrs.  Ran- 
som asked  sharply,  "Why?" 

"  It  is  not  good  for  Eddie  to  be  dependent, 
even  upon  those  he  loves.  Then,  he  is  doing 
so  well  with  the  potatoes.  Already  he  has 
been  promoted  to  the — what  do  you  say? — 
general  offices.  It  is  so  good  for  us  both  to 
be  poor  on  our  own  money." 

"I  hope  you  haven't  any  feeling  against 
me,  Sophie,"  said  Mrs.  Ransom,  and  it 
was  a  noble  concession. 


public  concerning  the  Charley  Ross  case 
and  I  usually  can  tell  at  a  quick  glance 
why  the  engines  of  small  power  boats  al- 
ways stall  or  what  is  wrong  with  a  part- 
ner's swing  when  he  is  off  his  game  in  golf ; 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  reason 
how  or  why  it  is  that  when  a  man  living, 
say,  in  Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City,  remarks  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
dining  room,  "Oh,  all  right!  All  right! 
It's  settled  we  move  to  the  country, 
Belle" — I  can't  figure  it  out,  I  say,  how  it 
is  that  a  young  man  wearing  a  fancy  vest 
and  spats  down  near  Forty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  almost  immediately 
jumps  to  his  desk  telephone  to  remark: 
"Mr.  Timbertopp,  of  Timbertopp  &  Tim- 
bertopp,  speaking.  I  called  you  up,  sir,  to 
offer  you  our  services  and  expert  advice. 
We  have  just  learned  that  you  have  made 
the  wise  decision  to  leave  the  overcrowded 
city  and  buy  a  place  down  on  Long  Island 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  beautiful  new 
development  in  the  Rough  Neck  section  of 
the  North  Shore. 

"I  congratulate  you.  Get  off  the  line, 
madam !  My  car  will  be  at  your  door  within 
a  few  minutes,  sir,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
devote  the  day  to  showing  you  and  the 
madam  the  few  places  still  unsold  in  the 
region — all  of  them  well  within  the  sum 
which,  I  learn,  you  have  set  for  yourself  as 
an  upset  price." 

Back  in  the  cruder  days,  when  maids 
were  hired  girls  and  morticians  were  called 
undertakers,  these  omniscient  and  ubiqui- 
tous young  men  were  universally  known  as 
real-estate  agents.  In  fact,  for  years  after 
the  mechanical  perfection  of  third  rails, 
commutation  tickets  and  the  automobile 
had  spanned  the  gap  between  Broadway 
and  bush-league  sections  they  were  still 
called  just  that. 

In  recent  months  the  New  York  real- 
estate  man  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  real- 
tor. Frequently  also  one  flushes  in  the 
wilds  of  Northern  Long  Island  an  active 
and  oratorically  gifted  realtoress.  All  real- 
tors without  exception  motor  back  daily 
to  their  city  apartments,  and  so  are  com- 
pelled to  spend  their  leisure  moments  amid 
the  sordid,  tawdry,  soul-cramping  surround- 
ings of  roof  shows,  big-league  baseball  and 
jazz — an  existence  all  the  more  trying 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  the  distin- 
guishing trait  of  realtors  is  an  absolutely 
passionate  love  of  country  life. 

Also,  without  exception  they  are  devotees 
of  an  altruistic,  optimistic  school  of  philos- 
ophy. They  love  all  men  in  general  and 
any  given  man  and  wife  in  particular.  They 
laugh  at  the  price  of  gasoline.  Life  to  them 
is  one  long  flower-bordered  gravel  walk 
rambling  among  a  medley  of  sprinkling 
cans,  gambrel  roofs,  windmills,  loose  milk, 
commutation  trains,  leaping  jitneys,  rural 
free  deliveries,  canned  goods,  volunteer  fire 
companies,  town  constables  and  kindred 
phenomena  of  Nature  primeval.  And  yet 


"You,  my  mother?  "  The  luminous  eyes 
opened  wide.  "It  was  qujte  right  what 
you  did.  I  am  unknown  to  San  Francisco. 
It  would  be  the  same  in  Russia  should  a 
son  of  my  family  marry  into  the  bour- 
geoisie." 

This  roused  Mrs.  Ransom  to  the  point 
of  frankness. 

"Nobody  seems  to  know  much  about 
you,  Sophie,"  she  suggested. 

"No.  That  is  so." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  something?" 

"What  is  there  to  tell?  I  am  a  country 
girl,  that  is  all.  I  knew  nothing  of  life — 
until  I  saw  so  much  of  death.  I  have  been 
raised  to  work." 

"What  did  your  father  do?" 

"He  was  interested  in  cultivating  the 
soil." 

"Then  he  was  a  farmer?"  asked  the 
elder  woman,  looking  curiously  at  the 
urbane  figure  beside  her. 

"You  might  have  called  him  that.  It  is 
so  hard  to  describe  his  business  in  this 
country." 

The  instinct  of  a  cross-examiner  prompted 
Mrs.  Ransom  to  put  an  unexpected  ques- 
tion: 

"Sophie,  was  your  real  name  Semenoff?" 

A  brief  silence  fell  into  the  gathering 
twilight,  and  then  Sophie  said,  "That  was 
the  name  of  the  family  with  whom  I  went 
into  Siberia." 

"Queerer  and  queerer!"  thought  Mrs. 
Ransom,  whose  knowledge  of  life  was 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

instead  of  the  somber  loveliness  of  hearken- 
ing to  the  melancholy  call  of  the  whippoor- 
will  in  the  velvety  twilight  the  best  they 
get  is  Marie  Dressier  standing  behind  the 
red,  white  and  blue  lights  and  taking  a 
wollop  at  a  Shubert  serenade  as  arranged 
by  Lee  and  Jake. 

The  Brigadier  and  I  happened  to  dine 
in  a  restaurant  in  the  dry-goods  store  in 
which  we  had  bought  our  electric  pump  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  dry-goods  firm's  ma- 
chinery sale  that  day,  and  we  were  still  at 
table  when  the  store  closed.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  reached  our  apartment  door  long 
after  sundown  we  learned  from  Barney  that 
three  rival  realtors  had  called  during  the 
early  afternoon  and  were  still  waiting  for  us 
in  the  living  room ;  and  Barney  sourly  volun- 
teered the  further  information  that  in  case 
the  Brigadier  should  notice  later— and  she 
did — that  a  certain  garment  of  white  goods 
bore  a  deep  brown  imprint  the  shape  of  an 
electric  iron  we  might  as  well  know  first  as 
last  that  it  wouldn't  get  nobody  nothing  to 
try  to  pass  the  buck  to  Barney.  One  can- 
not put  one's  soul  into  one's  chosen  voca- 
tion, explained  Barney  in  effect,  if  one  has 
to  rush  away  from  one's  ironing  every 
minute  on  the  minute  and  listen  at  the  tele- 
phone while  a  lot  of  real-estate  guys  scat- 
tered all  over  Long  Island,  Northern  New 
Jersey  and  Hudson  River  commuting  towns 
condense  the  simple  request,  "Stay  put  till 
we  get  there,"  into  a  twenty-minute  ora- 
tion. 

Before  eight  o'clock  that  night  our  living 
room  gave  the  impression  that  the  Briga- 
dier was  the  belle  of  a  stag  smoker.  The 
only  touch  needed  to  make  the  smoker  idea 
perfect  was  somebody  named  Tubby  crying 
into  his  setting  of  half-shell  clams  because 
the  hired  singer  didn't  know  the  words  of 
Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue. 

A  pleasant  evening  was  had  by  all  as  we 
chatted  about  Nature  until  midnight;  and 
out  of  all  the  views  and  talk  we  heard  that 
night  from  the  realtors,  which  was  consid- 
erable, I  early  grasped  the  fact  that  no 
capable  realtor  interested  in  Long  Island 
property  would  think  of  offering  a  country 
home  for  sale  unless  it  successfully  lives  up 
to  one  standard  test.  The  first  requisite 
they  insist  upon  before  they  will  offer  a 
place  for  sale  is  that  the  house  is  equipped 
with  a  piazza  from  which  one  can  toss  a 
coin  into  the  Sound.  Some  realtors  differ 
from  their  colleagues  so  far  as  to  refuse  to 
act  as  selling  agents  unless  the  house  has  a 
porch  from  which  one  can  chuck  a  rock  into 
a  near-by  and  always  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.  This  slight  variation,  you  must 
readily  see,  is  a  difference  in  phraseology 
rather  than  in  thought  content. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  in  this  whole 
world  I  don't  want  to  do,  even  in  moments 
of  utter  boredom,  it  is  to  stand  on  a  stoop 
and  throw  coins  into  a  creek,  pond  or  ocean. 
The  greater  absurdity  of  dragging  rocks 
from  the  water's  edge  up  to  the  stoop  steps 


bounded  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Oak- 
land mole. 

"Your  family?"  she  asked  sharply. 

Sophie  hesitated.  "No,"  she  said  at 
last,  "but  my  people." 

"  You  took  another  name.  I  see.  Then 
what  was  your  name  in  Russia?" 

"You  mean,  what  was  it  they  called 
me?"  asked  the  sweet  voice,  which  had 
taken  on  a  frightened,  almost  childish  in- 
flection. 

"Well,  yes."  Another  silence  fell. 

"Ah,  that  would  be  difficult  to  say  in 
English,  madame  mere." 

"I  wish  you  could  try,  Sophie,"  urged 
Eddie's  mother.  "It's  hardly  fair  to  any  of 
us  for  you  to  keep  us  so  in  the  dark." 

"I  am  so  sorry."  The  stately  little  being 
had  risen  and  was  holding  out  her  hand. 
"I  could  tell  you  so  little  about  that.  You 
will  forgive  me  if  I  must  go?" 

And  when  the  strange  daughter-in-law 
had  made  her  graceful  foreign  obeisance 
and  glided  out  of  the  room  she  left  Mrs. 
Ransom  to  wonder  just  what  it  was  that 
was  wrong  with  Sophie  Semenoff. 

But  how  could  Sophie  tell  her?  How 
could  she  tell  anybody?  How  could  the 
young  bride,  happy  in  the  little  flat  where 
she  cooked  her  husband's  meals  so  daintily 
and  planned  all  day  for  the  child  she  was 
to  give  him,  explain  to  Mrs.  W.  G.  Ransom 
that  they  had  called  her  Velikaya  Kniajna, 
and  that  she  was,  as  her  dead  world  once 
knew  her,  the  daughter  of  a  grand  duke? 


and  then  pegging  the  rocks  back  into  the 
water  is,  of  course,  too  silly  to  discuss.  But 
for  some  reason  I  cannot  fathom,  this  idea 
of  being  able  to  toss  pebbles,  rocks  and 
money— pitching  a  pebble  is  the  way  the 
realtoresses  often  describe  the  obsession — 
from  the  stoop  into  the  water  is  always  the 
first  and  supreme  charm  that  comes  to  a 
realtor's  lips  in  his  keynote  speech  of  the 
campaign. 

Thus  it  is  with  many  another  imaginary 
joy  or  sorrow  of  life.  Upon  close  analysis  the 
commonly  accepted  bugaboo  is  found  to  be 
only  a  figure  of  speech,  a  mental  hazard. 
You  hear  someone  say,  for  instance,  in 
tones  of  fright:  "It  was  so  dark  you  couldn't 
see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face."  I  fear 
I  never  fully  realized  how  much  time  I  had 
wasted  in  my  life  worrying  about  this  phe- 
nomenon of  severe  darkness  until  one 
night — I  think  it  was  at  Beach  Haven,  but 
I'm  not  certain— I  described  the  darkness 
this  way  to  the  well-known  litterateur, 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  whereupon  he  brought 
the  blush  of  shame  to  my  cheek  by  barking: 
"Well,  who  the  deuce  wants  to  see  his  hand 
in  front  of  his  face?" 

But  to  come  back  to  whatever  it  was  we 
were  talking  about.  The  average  real- 
toress, I  say,  not  only  shares  her  brother 
realtor's  obsession  about  the  joys  of  pitch- 
ing anything  from  pebbles  to  paving  blocks 
off  the  stoop,  but  she  also  has  another  ob- 
session quite  her  own.  Judging  by  her  sales 
arguments,  at  least,  she  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  only  reason  a  middle-aged 
man  with  thin  hair  lets  the  missus  horn- 
swoggle  him  into  leaving  city  comforts  and 
buying  a  house  out  under  the  stars  is  to 
have  a  little  room  of  his  very  own  fitted  up 
as  a  den. 

"  Small  for  a  master's  bedroom?  "—mem- 
ories of  many  a  realtoress'  patter,  delivered 
at  doors  of  rooms  I  had  mistaken  for  large 
and  well-lighted  hall  closets,  come  back  to 
me  verbatim.  "Well,  if  you  think  it  too 
small  for  sleeping  purposes  it  would  be  an 
ideal  room  for  your  den." 

It  is  the  realtoress'  idea,  you  see,  that 
after  a  man  has  bought  a  country  house  in 
a  spot  that  catches  the  refreshing  seashore 
or  country  breezes  and  has  built  on  addi- 
tional verandas  and  has  set  himself  back 
the  price  of  porch  rugs  and  hammock  swings 
and  garden  benches  and  has  bought  a  motor 
boat  and  built  a  boathouse  and  set  out  sap- 
lings and  swung  hammocks  under  the  trees, 
he  can  scarcely  contain  himself  as  the  real 
big  moment  of  country  life  approaches. 

That  is  the  moment,  the  realtoress  fan- 
cies, when  the  new  country  resident,  having 
completed  these  preliminary  details,  rushes 
indoors  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  feverishly 
puts  on  a  Christmas-present  smoking  jacket 
of  maroon  velvet  strapped  with  black  silk 
braid  and  races  ecstatically  upstairs  and 
wedges  himself  into  an  inclosure  just  large 
enough  to  hold  himself,  a  triangular  blue 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 


fir  comfort 

For  Holiday  giving  each 
President  is  encased  in  a 
handsome  Christmas  box  re- 
fleeting  its  quality  and  your 
good  judgment  and  good 
wishes. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 
Made  at  Shirley  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Dealer:  For  the 
Holiday  Packing  — 
wire  your  jobber 
your  order — now 
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Touring  Car  $3230        Roadster  $3200 
Coupe  $3920        Sedan  $4140        Sedan-Limousine  $4400 

F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND  :  Subject  to  change  -without  notice 
(War  tax  not  included) 

PEERLESS 

2  POWER  T7  T  TIT 
RANGE  HI VJjTi  1 


^No 


LOAFING    j^wi  f—^ 
RANGE 


\  ^-x  ir,,   \  sporting 
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*  Tjromise  is  most  giuen 
t-»  vuhen  the  least  is  saio 

CONFIDENCE  is  the  product,  not  of  promises 
but  of  performance. 
It  is  confidence,  not  promises,  that  puts  men  in 
positions  of  trust.  It  is  confidence  in  the  men,  organi- 
zations, ideas  and  principles  behind  a  motor  car  which 
makes  promises  superfluous  and  ambiguous. 

When  one  becomes  the  owner  of  a  Peerless  Two- 
power-range  Eight,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  he 
shall  feel  that  his  car  is  the  finest  expression  of  an 
organization  of  sincere  workmen. 

The  Peerless  Two-power-range  Eight  of  today  is, 
if  you  like,  the  consummation  of  the  promise  made 
nearly  twenty  years  ago;  but  it  is  much  more  the 
expression  of  an  ideal  upon  which  many  experienced 
minds  have  long  been  focused. 

In  the  five  years  of  life  through  which  the  Two- 
power-range  Eight  has  passed  since  its  first  concep- 
tion, it  has  been  put  through  every  test  demanded  of 
a  modern  motor  car.  The  even  faithfulness  of  its 
response  has  revealed  a  sound  heart  and  a  rugged 
character. 

During  this  period  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  change 
its  fundamental  design  beyond  the  mere  refinement 
of  incidental  features. 

PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Cleveland        *        Ohio        *  U.S.A. 
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Qtfie.  Seal  ofShtisfaction 

^(ou  find  it  sewn  to  every  Monroe  Suit  and 
Overcoat.  Its  the  MONROE  LABEL .  Look- 
For  it  before  yon  buy .  It  guarantees 
supreme  satisfaction  in  clothes .  *  *  * 

Qrice  Satisfaction  "Monxoe  prices  are 
always  less  than,  prices  for  similar 
high  grade  clothes  .t 

Style  Satisfaction  ^Op  -to  -the  -minute 
Newark  style ,  distirictive  pattern 
and  smart  metropolitan  designing 

Quality  Satis/action^ All  wool  fabric 
(and  silk-sewn  tailoring .     ?  -7  r  ? 

)eek  the  Monroe  Seal  of  Satisfaction  when- 
ever you  buy  clothes .  If  there  is  no  Monroe 
Clothier  in  your  city, write  to  us.  *  ?  ? 


The  Special  Monroe  3  nants 
Suits  at  regular  Monroe  prices 


Se 


t 


'AO 


also*50*60 

Ine  extra  pair- 
means  double  wear. 
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(Continued  front  Page  89) 

marked  "Atlantic  City"  in  white  let- 
g,  a  wall  match  safe  depicting  an 
idian  chief  in  papier-mache  bas-relief,  a 
Yale  pennant  flanked  by  Smith  and  Vassar, 
g  spindle-leg  ash  receiver,  a  burnt-leather 
couch  cover  edged  with  leather  fringe,  va- 
rious couch  cushions  labeled  "Oberlin," 
"Wellesley,"" Sweet  Slumbers"  and"Wes- 
leyan,"  a  new  mission  smoking  table,  a 
framed  print  of  September  Morn  in  full 
color  and  a  weathered-oak  wall  motto  read- 
ing. "It  is  Always  Morning  Somewhere  in 
the  World." 

Tin  the  mind  of  realtoresses  the  happy 
householder  presses  himself  back  against 
these  gayeties  sufficiently  hard  to  enable 
him  to  close  and  lock  the  door  from  the  in- 
side. Then  he  dens  in  until  that  distant  day 
shall  have  arrived  when  loving  hands  carry 
him  down  to  a  darkened  living  room  and 
pntly  place  a  lily  in  his  hands. 
I  Not  me ! 

But  enough  of  these  and  other  miscon- 
ceptions which  I  found  in  the  minds  of  all 
realtors  long  before  the  Brigadier  and  un- 
■umbered  relays  of  realtors  had  begun 
Ictively  to  search  for  a  kitchen  they  thought 
irould  suit  me.  Let  us  consider,  rather,  a 
rital  misconception  of  my  own. 

I  mean  to  say  that  when  the  Brigadier 
md  I  first  began  our  daily  tours  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  general  direction  of  the  primeval 
loveliness  of  the  Rough  Neck  Gardens  ex- 
tension of  Long  Island  I  had  altogether  a 
[alse  notion  of  the  difference  in  real-estate 
ind  building  values  since  the  days  when 
the  family  got  me  a  job  in  a  local  architect's 
affice  up  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  the 
(rear  I  didn't  pass  in  high  school. 

In  those  days,  I  remember,  for  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  man  could  build  a  fine 
frame  house  absolutely  swathed  in  wooden 
lace.  If  one  spent  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  on  a  house  up  our  way  the 
town  knew  at  once  either  that  anthracite 
bad  been  found  under  the  old  farm  or  that 
father  had  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  at  the 
inception  of  the  idea  of  opening  chains  of 
:ash  grocery  stores  or  red  front  five-and- 
ten-cent  stores.  And  as  for  the  man  who 
R  ent  the  limit  and  spent  twenty  thousand 
dollars  on  a  new  home,  he  got  something 
for  his  money — a  mansard  roof  finished  off 
fvith  a  tower,  a  large  stairway  window  of 
purple  glass,  elaborate  gas  fixtures  in  art 
bronze  on  the  newel  posts  in  the  entrance 
riall,  gold-tipped  lightning  rods,  two  par- 
ors — front  and  back — decorated  with  black 
marble  mantels,  inside  folding  shutters 
throughout,  daintily  gilded  iron  fences  in 
miniature  fringing  the  roof  top  and  tower, 
i  beautiful  stable  finished  off  also  with  a 
mansard  roof  of  slate  and  topped  with  a 
nit  weather  vane  in  the  form  of  a  galloping 
horse,  spreading  lawns  dotted  with  foun- 
tains and  iron  sculpture,  a  side-yard  green- 
house big  enough  to  hold  the  rubber  plants, 
empty  trunks,  wheelbarrow,  garden  tools 
and  geraniums  all  winter,  a  hired  man  who 
drank,  a  neatly  painted  dog  house  or  two 
in  the  back  yard  and  a  good  bird  dog  that 
slept  in  the  kitchen,  a  black  iron  fence 
trimmed  with  gold  vine  leaves,  in  short  the 
kind  of  place  that  was  always,  and  justly, 
eferred  to  in  the  Saturday  social  column  as 

mansion. 

But  not  now  for  twenty  thousand  dol- 
ars!  Not  at  any  rate  within  that  region 
hich  is  known  to  Manhattan  realtors  as 
he  metropolitan  commuting  zone  and  is 
oughly  bounded  on  the  four  main  points  of 
ihe  compass  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  Western 
tthode  Island,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
fcantic  efforts  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

On  second  thought  I  do  recall  one  house 
on  a  one-car  dirt  road  some  miles  back  of 
Rough  Neck  proper  that  the  realtor  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  twenty-two  thousand 
lollars.  The  kitchen  was  too  intimate, 
nowever,  and  when  we  tried  to  walk  past 
he  side  porch  the  Brigadier's  umbrella 
scraped  two  flower  pots  off  a  window  ledge 
next  door.  It  was  at  this  place,  by  the  way, 
'hat  I  forced  the  realtor  to  admit  that  here 
vas  one  North  Shore  estate  sporting  a  front 
itoop  from  which  Babe  Ruth  himself 
wouldn't  bat  a  fungo  into  the  waves.  Per- 
ionally  I  shouldn't  have  been  able,  even 
from  the  highest  visibility  of  the  roof,  to 
splash  the  Sound  with  a  rifle. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  search,  which  I 
now  remember  in  a  blurred  sort  of  way  as 
one  unbroken  motor  tour  that  carried  us 
from  Eastern  Connecticut  to  points  in  the 
New  Jersey  suburbs  of  Manhattan  from 
which— so  realtors  began  to  hint  to  us 
proudly— it  was  possible  on  clear  days  to 
see  the  titanic  dent  of  Delaware  Water 
Gap— in  these  early  days  of  house  hunting 


we  at  least  brushed  up  on  period  architec- 
ture. If  I  seem  to  dwell  for  the  moment 
upon  this  admirable  attempt  on  the  part  of 
every  New  York  commuting  houseowner, 
architect,  builder,  landscape  gardener  and 
suburban  town  beautiful  society  to  make 
his  or  their  commuting  suburb  aesthetically 
different  in  mass  and  detail,  I  do  so  because 
it  was  this  unvaried  achievement  of  the 
universally  unique  which  in  the  end  was 
fated  to  make  a  great  big  fathead  out  of  me. 
Publicly  I  agree  with  the  Brigadier  that  I 
was  wholly  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe; 
but  just  the  same  she  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  I.  If  the  Brigadier  also  hadn't  

But  listen!  And  during  the  next  few 
paragraphs  don't  bother  to  interrupt  your 
own  reading  by  calling  to  mother:  "Why, 
ma,  he's  describing  our  very  town!  They 
must  have  looked  for  a  house  here ! " 

I  am  and  we  did — and  I  don't  care  where 
your  town  is,  just  so  long  as  it  doesn't  lie 
outside  a  circumference  line  running  ap- 
proximately through  Rochester,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Barnegat  and  Pocono  Summit. 

To  begin  with,  your  particular,  highly  re- 
stricted, aesthetically  different,  lately  im- 
proved suburban  town  in  the  New  York 
commuting  zone  has  a  cute  little  railroad 
station  rising  from  a  neatly  barbered  lawn 
that  is  decorated  with  beds  of  canna  edged 
with  a  mess  of  scarlet  sage.  Further  to  get 
away  from  the  conventional,  your  station 
has  a  gay-colored  roof  of  tiles  and  then 
works  down  from  the  wide  eaves  to  the 
flower  beds  along  more  severe  Italian  lines, 
the  whole  effect  suggesting  a  picturesque 
little  armory  of  the  Girl  Scouts  in,  say,  the 
Camden,  Mauch  Chunk  or  South  Bend  of 
Italy.  Right? 

Across  the  station  plaza  from  the  scarlet 
sage  is  the  one  touch  of  vulgar  yet  necessary 
commercialism  in  your  town.  It  is  a 
block  of  one-story  or  story-and-a-half  struc- 
tures, each  made  to  conceal  somewhat  its 
crass  utilitarian  purposes  behind  timber- 
strapped  stucco,  outdoor  chimneys  of 
cobblestones,  gambrels  or  colonial  en- 
trances. These  cute  structures  house  va- 
riously a  plate-glass  drug  store,  a  fancy 
grocery  of  the  better  sort,  a  meat  and  fish 
market,  a  public  garage,  with  perhaps  in 
addition  a  little  pants-pressing  shop  run  by 
someone  named  Sol,  a  hat-cleaning  and 
shoe-shining  place  conducted  by  a  man 
named  Tony  and  an  open-face  fruit  and 
vegetable  stand  run  by  two  brothers  named 
Palloupolloaupalapolis. 

Also,  each  store  is  separated  from  the 
next  by  wedging  from  two  to  five  highly 
ornate  one-room  office  buildings  between 
them,  each  office  outfit  consisting  of  a  big 
blue  print  on  the  wall,  framed  architec- 
tural photographs  and  a  girl  typist  who 
pauses  only  to  say,  "Hees  aout  naouw,  but- 
time  expectunum  back  any  mint."  The  he 
she  is  chronically  expecting  back  is  the 
realtor  local  representative  of  a  Manhattan 
real-estate  firm.  He  is  a  clean-shaven 
young  man  who  brushes  his  hair  back 
like  John  Drew,  and — like  the  houses  he 
sells — further  attains  that  different  look  by 
affecting  a  fancy  vest,  tan  spats  and  a  red 
carnation — always . 

I  ask  you,  commuting  reader,  as  man  to 
man,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong? 

Finally,  to  finish  off  your  unique  com- 
muting community  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
your  particular  town  beautiful  association 
has  sought  to  get  away  from  the  conven- 
tional city  street  by  winding  a  number  of 
its  thoroughfares  away  from  the  station 
plaza  in  curving  lines  that  bend  off  to  a 
graceful  fade-out  among  the  trees.  Within 
less  than  a  decade  after  the  first  street  was 
laid  out  in  your  town  you  felt  a  certain 
thrill  upon  overhearing  a  realtor  explain 
that  the  reason  your  streets  curve  away  so 
gracefully  is  that  originally  they  were  all 
ancient  Indian  trails.  Am  I  right?  And 
nestling  or  leaping  from  either  side  of  those 
hoary  old  Indian  trails  are  the  last  words 
in  architectural  individuality — English  cot- 
tage type  succeeded  at  exclusive  intervals 
by  Dutch  colonial,  by  Tudor,  by  Spanish 
mission,  by  Southern  colonial,  by  Georgian, 
by  Italian  villa — absolutely  every  house 
with  that  different  touch,  from  the  modest 
little  thirty-five-thousand-dollar  New  Eng- 
land colonial  cottage  of  the  star  rewrite 
man  on  a  New  York  evening  newspaper  on 
up  to  those  castellated  towers  of  the  show 
places  on  the  hill— round  towers  which  sug- 
gest that  either  Maxfield  Parrish  had  done 
the  high  spots  of  your  town's  background 
rather  well  or  that  some  country  gentleman 
had  crowded  his  simple  mansion  too  close 
to  the  silo. 

I  am  willing  to  admit— to  come  back  to 
the  cataclysmic  fiasco  which  temporarily 


disrupted  our  own  house-hunting  cam- 
paign—that when  I  finally  and  figuratively 
booted  the  baH  with  the  bases  full  my  optic 
nerve  was  congested  from  whirling  through 
these  different  commuting  towns,  each 
overlapping  the  edges  of  another  town 
uniquely  like  the  first,  each  as  ostenta- 
tiously different  as  so  many  patchwork 
crazy  quilts  made  from  the  same  green, 
white,  red  and  yellow  neckties.  My  brain 
was  fagged,  my  tonneau  position  cramped; 
my  spirit  was  broken  by  the  constant  reit- 
eration of  realtors  explaining  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  and  labor  prices  and  the 
cost  of  building  materials  and  the  way 
Broadway  movie  stars  outbid  one  another 
extravagantly  these  days,  especially  round 
the  Rough  Neck  region,  in  their  quest  for 
homes  near  New  York,  and  the  new  rule  of 
worth-while  architects  that  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  building  price  must  be  spent  on  land- 
scape gardening  that  will  fittingly  frame 
the  architect's  deathless  art— in  brief,  that 
unless  one  were  willing  to  live  in  an  army 
pup  tent  back  of  the  town's  Spanish- 
mission  garage  one  must  dig  into  the  prin- 
cipal and  then  outbid  a  little  syndicate 
composed  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  Doug  and 
Mary,  Bill  Hart,  the  Talmadge  sisters  and 
the  Gish  girls. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty-seventh  consec-* 
utive  day  of  this  sort  of  thing— realtors 
work  full  time  Sundays  also,  unless  there  is 
a  double-header  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  when 
they  turn  the  megaphone  and  steering 
wheel  over  to  the  typist  or  an  assistant 
realtoress — the  Brigadier  was  just  begin- 
ning to  get  her  real  stride,  but  I  was  about 
through.  I  had  got  to  the  point  where  I 
had  ceased  to  ask  even  the  name  of  the 
town  we  happened  to  be  investigating. 

You  can  readily  understand  then  why, 
late  one  weary  afternoon,  I  failed  for  some 
moments  to  get  the  full  glorious  significance 
of  the  Brigadier's  words  as  she  stood  in  a 
sort  of  awed  silence  for  a  moment  in  a 
roomy  new  house  and  then  turned  to  the 
realtor  escorting  us  that  day  and  spoke  in 
even  tones. 

"-This  is  it,"  she  said  with  calm  finality. 
And  then  as  I  was  too  all  in  to  get  her  drift 
for  the  moment  she  brought  me  up  sharply: 

"Come,  come,  come,  come,  Sweetie!  I 
trust  we  are  not  keeping  you  up.  I  say, 
we've  bought  this  house." 

We  were  standing,  I  remember,  in  a 
kitchen  that  suggested  in  its  way  the  roomy 
coziness  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
waiting  room.  The  man  who  had  built  the 
house,  the  realtor  explained,  had  intended 
to  divide  the  room  into  a  kitchen,  a  store- 
room and  a  laundry,  but  had  died  before 
completing  the  work.  So  the  room  was 
more  than  a  kitchen.  It  was  a  bear. 

The  search  now  over,  the  Brigadier  was 
as  ecstatic  as  I.  I  gave  the  wink  to  the  real- 
tor, and  we  left  her  alone  for  a  while  to  revel 
in  her  new  possession.  Out  on  the  front 
porch  then  I  paid  him  all  I  had  with  me  to 
clinch  the  bargain,  and  he  wrote  out  his 
firm's  name  per  his  own  on  a  good  enough 
receipt,  which  he  dashed  off  on  a  blank 
sheet  of  my  memorandum  book,  and  I  play- 
fully asked  him  to  frisk  me  on  the  hip  pocket 
cautiously.  He  promptly  came  back  at  me 
with  one  of  those  folding  drinking  cups  and  a 
Boy  Scout  pocket  knife  equipped  with  can 
openers,  cap  lifters,  corkscrews  and  every- 
thing. The  Brigadier  didn't  come  out  on  the 
porch  to  bother  us  for  almost  half  an  hour. 

The  last  I  remember  of  our  town  as  we 
got  under  way  in  the  realtor's  car  for  the 
long  run  back  to  Manhattan  were  the  rows 
of  square  posts  of  tapestry  brick,  each  post 
.  capped  with  a  big  white  cannon  ball  of  con- 
crete and  the  posts  connected  with  grace- 
fully sagging  iron  chains.  These  posts  the 
Town  Beautiful  Society  of  our  town  had 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  winding  streets 
as  a  final  unique  touch  in  civic  beautifica- 
tion.  We  hadn't  passed  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  brick  posts,  I  suppose,  before  I  was 
fast  asleep  on  the  back  seat.  The  crisp 
country  air  had  got  me. 

I  slept  at  home  in  Manhattan  for  the 
better  part  of  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
Brigadier,  who  had  measured  windows  and 
rooms  with  a  pocket  tape  measure  while  the 
realtor  and  I  had  been  holding  our  session 
on  the  front  porch,  was  buying  bolts  of 
curtain  material  and  miles  of  linoleum  while 
I  slept. 

And  then  on  the  third  morning,  bright 
and  early,  we  headed  Long  Islandward  in 
our  own  car  to  inspect  our  purchase  in 
greater  detail  and  to  see  the  realtor  in  his 
local  office  in  our  town  and  complete  ar- 
rangements for  taking  the  house  over.  The 
Brigadier,  who  had  been  bubbling  with  ex- 
citement since  we  had  taken  the  house,  on 


Make  your  kitchen 
modern  and  cheer- 
ful with  clean, 
bright  silver-like 
"Wear-Ever." 


Wear-Ever 

AluminumCookingUtensils 


WEAR-EVER 

m 

ALUMINUM 

TRADE  MARK 

"Wear- Ever"  utensils 
are  made  from  hard, 
thick  sheet  aluminum 
without  joints  or  seams. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Write  for  free  booklet, "The' Wear-Ever' 
Kitchen,"  which  tells  how  to  save  fuel, 
food  and  work.       Address  Dept.  18. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada,  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by 
Northern  Aluminum. Co.,  Lid.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


"Wear-Ever "gives  to  the 
kitchen  an  atrnospliere 
in  deeping  with  the  beau- 
tiful furnishings  of  the 
other  rooms  of  the  home 
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this  third  morning  was  strangely  silent. 
Something  was  bothering  her.  For  a  time 
as  we  sped  eastward  across  Long  Island  I 
feared  that  she  was  ominously  silent  be- 
cause she  had  guessed  what  it  was  that  was 
keeping  me  so  silent  also. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  I'll  confess  I 
should  have  got  the  name  of  the  town  in 
which  our  new  house  was  situated  fixed  in 
my  mind  more  clearly.  We  had  been  in  and 
round  that  and  near-by  towns  all  that  day 
with  the  realtor  who  sold  us  the  house,  and 
I  suppose  everyone  concerned  had  more  or 
less  taken  it  for  granted  we  all  knew  just 
where  we  were  and  everything.  I  do  recall 
now  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after 
the  realtor  had  produced  his  folding  drink- 
ing cup  out  on  the  porch  we  had  split  what 
was  left  and  he  had  raised  his  half  aloft  and 
figuratively  had  given  us  the  keys  to  the 
community,  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
town  in  his  toast.  But  all  I  could  remember 
the  morning  the  Brigadier  and  I  started  off 
to  see  our  house  again  was  that  the  name  of 
the  town  was  in  two  syllables  and  that  the 
last  half  was  either  "mere,"  "wolde," 
"hurst,"  "thorpe"  or  possibly  the  more 
common  "ville. "  I  could  have  sworn  that 
morning  it  was  something  like  that,  anyway. 

As  we  continued  silently  eastward  I  did 
make  note,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
striking  similarity  in  uniqueness  of  all  ex- 
clusive suburban  communities.  The  dif- 
ferent aesthetic  sameness  did  begin  to  get 
on  my  nerves  a  bit  and  confuse  me  more 
and  more,  but  for  two  reasons  I  had  no 
serious  fears  that  we  couldn't  find  our  par- 
ticular town.  One  reason  was  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst  I  could  confess  my 
slip-up  to  the  Brigadier  and  get  the  name 
of  the  town  from  her,  knowing  that  the 
always-efficient  Brigadier  would  never  buy 


By  the  end  of  the  next  quarter  mile  she 
had  increased  her  comes  several  hundred 
per  cent,  and  before  we  could  get  to  a  tele- 
phone station  sign  her  comes  and  the  ex- 
hausts from  the  car's  muffler  were  hitting 
simultaneously.  In  desperation  at  last  I 
steered  with  one  hand,  pulled  out  my  wallet , 
extracted  the  receipt  for  the  cash  clincher 
and  tossed  the  folded  paper  into  her  lap. 

"Been  my  idea  all  along,"  I  remarked, 
perhaps  a  bit  cockily,  while  the  Brigadier 
silently  studied  the  scribbled  receipt  for 
two  or  three  miles,  "to  look  up  the  firm  or 
the  realtor  in  the  telephone  book— names 
on  the  receipt,  you'll  observe — in  the  next 
town  we  come  to  and  call  'em  up.  Simple, 
my  dear,  quite  simple." 

That  put  a  crimp  in  hercome-come-come- 
comes.  She  hadn 't  a  word  to  say  even  when , 
upon  stopping  at  the  first  little  blue  tele- 
phone sign  we  came  to,  she  handed  me 
back  the  receipt  for  the  clincher.  Sitting 
even  straighter  than  usual,  her  arms  tight  ly 
folded,  she  sat  motionless  while  I  entered 
a  village  butcher  shop  done  in  Anne  Hath- 
away cottage  style  with  alternating  busts 
of  steers  and  lambs  in  terra  cotta  along  the 
eaves. 

With  my  own  eyes  I  had  seen  the  realtor 
write  out  the  receipt  at  my  dictation— I 
had  been  slick  enough  to  dictate  all  but  the 
names  signed  at  the  end — and  therefore 
I  had  not  bothered  to  study  the  paper  when 
he  had  handed  it  to  me.  In  fact,  the  first 
real  study  I  gave  to  the  receipt  did  not 
begin  until  I  had  spread  it  out  beside  the 
telephone  in  the  butcher  shop. 

I  submit  here  in  facsimile  the  realtor's 
writing  as  reproduced  faithfully  in  line-cut 
photo-engraving  by  my  good  friend  Hughie 
Mcllhenney,  of  the  mechanical  staff  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia: 

eft'/**/' 


a  house  unless  she  at  least  knew  the  name 
of  the  town  it  was  in.  The  second  reason 
was  that  safe  in  my  wallet — I  peeked  into  it 
on  some  pretext  or  other  and  made  sure  it 
was  there — was  the  little  leaf  torn  from  my 
notebook  on  which  the  realtor  had  written 
his  firm's  name  and  his  own  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receipt  he  had  scribbled  upon  pocket- 
ing my  cash  clincher. 

At  any  pay-station  telephone  sign  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  slip  into  the  booth  on  the 
pretense  of  buying  a  cigar  in  the  shop,  get 
the  realtor's  name  from  the  receipt  and  call 
him  up. 

This  would  be  a  better  plan  by  far  than 
confessing  to  the  Brigadier.    In  matters 

like  these  she  has  a  habit  of  

"Sweetie,  you  listen  to  me!"  she  said 
suddenly  in  a  tone  which — for  the  Briga- 
dier— was  girlishly  bashful.  "I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make.  My  conscience  will  not 
let  me  enter  our  new  house  acting  a  lie,  and 
I  have  been  acting  a  lie  ever  since  I  was 
getting  ready  for  bed  the  night  we  bought 
the  house  and  it  flashed  on  me — I've  been 
ashamed  to  tell  you  but  here  goes ! — that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  slipshod, 
actually  an  idiot.  In  my  excitement  over 
that  kitchen  I  forgot  to  get  the  name  of  the 
particular  town  we  were  in  at  the  time. 
There! — and  let  that  close  the  incident." 

Of  course  I  should  have  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  here  was  the  first  chance  I  had  had  for 
years.  I  fell.  Against  my  better  judgment 
I  began  to  play  her  like  a  trout. 

"Oh,  you  did,  eh?"  I  said,  somewhat 
sternly  for  me,  in  tones  to  which  she  was 
unaccustomed.    "You  actually  bought  a 

house  in  a  town  without  " 

You  heard  me  distinctly  the  first  time, 
you?"  she  broke  in,  some  of  the 
contrition  tumbling  off  her  tone. 
"All  1  wisli  In  hear  from  you  now  on  the 
subject  is  the  name  of  the  town.  Come, 
come,  come!" 


didn't 
girlish 


In  time  I  rejoined  the  Brigadier,  and  we 
silently  pressed  on,  but  in  more  or  less  aim- 
less fashion  now. 

When  we  stopped  some  place  in  the  early 
afternoon  to  get  oil  and  gasoline  again  I 
asked  the  Brigadier  how  about  opening  the 
shoe  box  containing  the  deviled  ham  and 
stuffed  eggs  and  things,  but  she  merely  shook 
her  head. 

The  longer  we  drove  the  more  clearly  I 
realized  that  I  had  been  overimpulsive  in 
handing  the  realtor  all  five  of  the  one- 
hundred-dollar  bills  which  I  had  been 
carrying  with  me  on  tour  for  weeks  in  case 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial payment  on  a  house.  Even  with- 
out considering  the  better  half  of  a  big 
flask  of  now  priceless  Scotch  which  the 
realtor  had  set  me  back,  one  of  the  hundred- 
dollar  bills  would  have  been  a  perfectly 
good  clincher. 

As  we  passed  on  the  road  more  and  more 
obvious  realtors — we  could  always  tell 
them  by  their  individual  and  distinctive 
touches — clean-shaven  Gibson-man  fea* 
tures,  red  carnations,  fancy  vests  an< 
spats— I  got  an  idea. 
,  "We  might,  my  dear,  locate  our  man  h\ 
describing  him  to  one  of  these  colleague 
of  his  we  are  constantly  " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  Brigadier  with 
tight  smile.  "And  we  might  also  stop  a' 
one  of  these  Looie  the  Quince  town  hallj 
we  are  constantly  passing  and  ask  the  chie: 
of  police  if  he  could  help  us  locate  a  certain 
policeman  on  Long  Island  who  always 
wears  blue  clothes  trimmed  with  brass 
buttons  and  suffers  from  large  flat  feet." 

"Ha!  Ha!"  I  cried  in  affected  laughter. 
"You— don't— say  so!"  And  I  let  that 
one  sink  in  for  ten  silent  miles. 

It.  was  about  eleven  miles  beyond,  just 
as  we  topped  a  hill  and  were  about  to 
descend  its  eastern  slope,  that  I  ground 

[Continued  on  Page  97) 
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Christmas  is  happiest  when  Santa  brings 
Whitman's  Chocolates  and  Confections 

Santa  Claus  knows  that  everybody  wants  good  candy  at  Christmas. 
For  seventynine  years  he  has  been  taking  them  Whitman's. 

A  Christmas  thought  I  In  making  up  your  list  to  give  Whitman's, 
remember  the  people  to  whom  they  would  be  the  greatest  treat  of 
all,  persons  who  have  good  taste  to  appreciate  the  finest  things,  but 
who  seldom  indulge  in  them. 

Ask  your  nearest  Whitman  agent  to  show  you  the  varied  packages, 
including  the  Sampler,  the  Fussy,  the  Nuts  Chocolate  Covered,  the 
Super  Extra,  the  Pink  of  Perfection,  the  Orchid  —  each  an  aristocrat 
in  its  own  individual  way. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  6?  SON,  trie,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman 's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 
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New 
Low  Price 


With 
Cord  Tires 


F.  O.  B.  Moline,  III. 


Some  Have  Cut  Prices — Others  Have  Guaranteed  Prices.  We  Have 
Done  Both,  and  Have  Gone  the  Limit  in  Both  Price  and  Guarantee 


$1385  for  a  Velie  Six  equipped  with  cord  tires 
all  'round !  It  is  an  unheard-of  low  price,  lower 
than  the  car  ever  sold  for  before.  A  cut  of 
$200  in  price— cord  tires  added— actual  sav- 
ing nearly  $300.  Dealers  said  it  could  not  be 
done.  Motorists  who  knew  Velie  values  said 
it  could  not  be  done.  But  it  is  done.  Here  it  is 
—  at  $1385.  And  further,  you  are  positively 
protected  against  decrease. 

A  Six  With  Cord  Tires  at 
the  Price  of  a  Four 

Just  consider  what  this  price  means— A  Six 
of  old  and  famous  make  at  a  price  as  low  or 
lower  than  many  fours. 

The  Velie  at  $1385  has  the  same  motor  that 
broke  the  path  into  Yosemite  and  won  the 
Dyas  gold  cup— the  same  motor  that  put  the 


Velie  ahead  of  much  higher-priced  cars  in 
the  Pike's  Peak  Climb — the  same  motor 
that  is.  making  the  Light  Six  records  in  fuel- 
saving.  It  has  the  Velie  deep,  luxurious, 
genuine  leather  upholstery — the  Velie  lasting 
mirror  finish — the  complete  equipment  and 
the  ultra-refinements  that  mark  Velie  cars 
everywhere. 

You  may  have  said,  "I  would  buy  my  Velie 
today  if  I  knew  for  certain  that  prices  would 
go  no  lower." 

Read  the  Velie  Bond 
Reproduced  Above 

Every  purchaser  of  a  Velie  car  at  the  new 
low  price  receives  this  bond.  It  is  signed  by 
the  Velie  Motors  Corporation.  It  settles  the 
price  question  once  and  for  all. 


The  wise  buyer  will  make  sure  of  his  Velie 
while  this  price  is  in  force.  This  guarantee 
does  not  protect  you  against  increase.  Pres- 
ent prices  are  your  gain — but  they  are  not 
logical.  You  know  that.  No  thinking  person 
will  contend  that  an  honestly  made,  fairly 
priced  car  is  less  valuable  today  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Velie  Six  costs  just  as 
much  to  make  and  it  is  worth  just  as  much. 

Our  Advice  to  You  Is: 
Don't  Wait  1 

See  your  Velie  dealer  today  while  this  price 
opportunity  remains  open. 

Four  Models  34 — Touring,  Roadster,  Sedan  and  Coupe, 
and  four  models  of  the  larger  48 — 5-passenger  touring. 
7-passenger  touring,  Sedan  and  Speedster.  A  car  for 
every  need  or  preference.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 


Velie  Motors  Corporation 
Moline,  Illinois 


$1385 


With 
Cord 
Tires 
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on  the  foot  brake  and  emergency.  We 
stopped  dead,  both  of  us  gibbering  with 
joy. 

"There  it  is!"  we  were  whooping  in 
chorus. 

Far  off  my  port  mud  guard  and  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  blue  Sound  was  a  dainty 
little  red,  white  and  green,  up-to-date 
commuting  town  of  the  different  sort.  In 
the  clear  sunlight  of  a  September  afternoon 
jjcould  even  see  the  chain-connected,  con- 
crete cannon-ball-capped  tapestry  brick 
posts  dotting  bare  stretches  of  the  highways. 

A  full  minute  of  ecstasy  must  have  passed 
before  I  noticed  that  the  Brigadier  was 
pointing  quite  as  excitedly  to  a  unique 
little  green,  white  and  red,  up-to-date 
commuting  town  of  the  different  sort,  also 
equipped  with  that  brick-post  touch  of 
sdividuality.  But  the  Brigadier's  town 
was  off  her  starboard  mud  guard.  Then 
when  we  had  started  down  the  hill,  again 
on  decided,  and  had  come  to  the  luxurious 
covert  of  foliage  in  the  valley  lands,  we 
flushed  three  other  unique  towns  under 
the  trees,  with  tapestry  brick  posts,  sagging 
Biains  and  concrete  cannon-ball  caps  lining 
■he  thoroughfares. 
■  And  night  fell! 

I  It  was  at  the  end  of  orte  solid  week  of 
lurried  motor  searches  for  either  my  house, 
py  realtor  or  my  five  hundred  bucks  that 
I  found  myself  passing  through  townful 
after  townful  after  townful  of  tapestry 
brick  posts  without  bothering  even  to  look 
at  the  houses.  Towns  and  houses,  they 
were  all  alike  in  the  same  different  way. 
Besides,  I  had  other  things  to  worry  me 
now.  The  Brigadier,  without  a  word  of 
good-by  or  explanation,  had  gone  from  the 
apartment  to  visit  her  own  folks  for  an 
indefinite  stay.  Also,  within  a  week  or  less 
the  first  of  October  would  arrive,  which 
meant  the  end  of  our  apartment  lease, 
which  in  turn  meant  a  raise  in  rent  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  on  what  had  been 
San  eighteen-hundred-dollar  apartment — 
that  or  selling  the  Liberty  Bonds  and 
shooting  the  whole  bank  roll  on  an  inside 
room  and  bath  in  a  New  York  hotel. 

It  was  on  a  night  when  I  was  gloomiest 
that  I  saw  a  way  out  which  I  might  have 
thought  of  in  the  first  place.  The  big  idea 
came  to  me  when  a  surf-fishing  friend  of 
mine,  a  Jersey-shore  native  named  Bob 
Higgins  from  down  Manasquan  way, 
called.  Bob,  who  sets  a  lot  of  store  on  my 
judgment,  drops  in  whenever  he  is  in  the 
city  to  get  my  advice  on  business  matters. 
On  the  night  in  question  he  brought  me  a 
big  striped  bass  and  the  casual  statement 
that  the  Frank  Case  place,  out  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  Manasquan,  was  on  the  market. 

I  remembered  the  Frank  Case  place 
down  in  Jersey — three  or  four  little  bunga- 
lows facing  the  sea,  with  a  big,  substantial 
house  on  slightly  higher  ground  just  back 
of  them.  The  big  house  Case  used  partly  as 
a  permanent  home,  but  chiefly  as  a  sort 
of  community  kitchen  in  which  the  meals 
of  the  summer-season  tenants  in  Case's 
bungalows  were  prepared.  The  Case 
kitchen,  I  remembered,  compared  favor- 
ably in  size  with  many  a  commuting  town's 
Early  Georgian  electric-light  plant  we  had 
passed  down  Long  Island  way. 

One  morning  recently,  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  nor'easter  tide  in  the  full  of  the 
moon — so  Bob  Higgins  said — Frank  Case 
had  risen  in  time  to  see  his  fleet  of  little 
bungalows  just  fading  over  the  horizon  on 
the  ebb,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  head-on 
I  \ot  Ireland. 

More  recently  still,  Case,  hoping  to  bet- 
ter his  fortunes,  had  moved  to  Sag  Har- 
bor and  had  opened  a  bicycle  repairing 
shop.  And  Bob  Higgins  said  that  while 
clamming  in  front  of  the  deserted  Case 
house  a  few  days  before  he  had  noted  a 
"For  Sale"  sign  tacked  to  an  oyster-bed 
stake  in  the  side  yard. 

I  paused  next  morning  only  long  enough 
to  make  sure  that  again  there  was  no  word 
from  the  Brigadier  for  me  in  my  morning 
mail.  Then  I  hurried  down  to  Sag  Harbor, 
looked  up  Frank  Case  and  closed  the  deal. 
And  finally  I  went  the  limit  on  a  long  tele- 
gram to  the  Brigadier,  which,  even  if  I  do 
nay  it  myself,  had  a  literary  punch  in  the 
last  lines  that  was  absolutely  smeared  with 
the  art  that  conceals  art. 
Listen ! 

"  and  as  for  roominess,  need  only 

remark  that  one  time  in  Edison  plant  West 
Orange  saw  Edison  himself  doing  most 
amazing  electrical  experimentation  world 
had  ever  known  in  laboratory  not  half  size 
of  Case  kitchen.  Hurry.  Shall  be  looking 


for  you  Grand  Central  news  stand  ninc- 
thirty-seven  train  to-night.  Sweetie." 

She  rushed  up  to  me  at  the  news  stand 
at  nine-thirty-nine. 

In  concluding  this  perhaps  sketchy 
resume  of  how  we  happened  to  take  a  house 
clown  here  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  Manas- 
quan the  scene  now  shifts  for  the  nonce  to 
England. 

Everyone  is  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the 
published  pictures — casual  snapshots  and 
the  like— of  Queen  Mary  of  England.  You 
will  readily  follow  me,  therefore,  when  1 
say  in  all  humbleness  of  spirit  that  the 
Brigadier  and  Queen  Mary  have  two 
things  in  common:  First,  they  both  wear 
the  same  kind  of  hats;  and  second,  both 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Brigadier,  as  all  the 
outdoor  pictures  of  the  Queen  and  my 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Brigadier  prove, 
always  insist,  even  on  cloudless  days,  upon 
carrying  an  umbrella. 

It  was  the  fact  that  the  long  distance 
motor  moving  van  men  had  carried  away 
all  our  umbrellas  with  the  first  vanload  of 
electrical  furnishings  and  things — thus 
leaving  the  Brigadier  virtually  unpro- 
tected— which  caused  me  to  suppose,  once 
we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  somewhat 
tiresome  jitney  ride  from  the  Manasquan 
station  to  our  new  home  out  on  the  salt 
meadows  by  the  beautiful  sea,  that  the 
Brigadier  foolishly  feared  rain  would  fall 
from  the  cloudless  evening  sky.  There  we 
were,  standing  with  our  bags  on  the  very 
threshold  of  our  new  home;  but  instead 
of  taking  the  slightest  interest  in  the  house 
the  Brigadier  was  standing  stock-still,  her 
head  raised,  her  darkening  eyes  sweeping 
the  circumambient  cloudless  ether,  her  foot 
beginning  to  tap  in  a  way  it  has  on  the  sand. 

Through  an  open  doorway  I  saw  that 
Barney  Flynn,  whom  we  had  sent  on  ahead 
on  one  of  the  vans,  had  followed  instruc- 
tions. Regardless  of  whatever  other 
straightening  out  of  furniture  Barney  had 
done,  he  at  least  had  set  in  place  every 
piece  of  electrical  apparatus  we  owned. 
The  glimpse  I  had  caught' brought  back  to 
me  memories  of  the  annual  electrical  ex- 
position in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

"For  heaven's  sake  forget  the  sky  and 
weather!"  I  cried  at  last.  "Even  if  it  did 
rain  out  of  a  cloudless  sunset  sky,  you  are 
only  a  step  from  your  own  " 

The  Brigadier  had  merely  lowered  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  me,  but  it  was  enough. 
She  began  quietly,  but  as  she  went  on  her 
voice  rose  above  the  adjacent  surf.  And 
in  the  end  she  did  what  I  never  had  known 
her  to  do,  even  in  large  moments  of  emo- 
tion, in  her  life  before. 

She  cursed! 

"I  fail  to  see,"  she  began  tremulously, 
"any  overhead  electric  light  or  power 
service  wires,  not  so  much  as  a  telegraph 
or  telephone  pole,  for  miles  in  any  direction 
on  the  surrounding — er — Sahara.  Before 
proceeding  further  with  what  I  have  to 
additionally  say,  am  I  to  further  under- 
stand you've  bought  and  paid  for  a  house 
minus  all  electric  power  to  even  run 
our  " 

Well,  when  the  precise  Brigadier  began 
to  split  infinitives  that  way  I  began  to 
sink  bow-on.  I  could  sense  the  greatest 
effort  of  her  life  coming  on.  This  whole 
new  cataclysmic  idea  of  no  electric-power 
service  out  in  our  general  neighborhood, 
the  withering  shock  of  it,  mercifully  left 
me  deaf,  dumb  and  numb.  Therefore,  of 
the  entire  oration  I  remember  only  her 
opening  words  and  her  final  shriek.  Many 
of  the  statements  she  made  were  wholly 
uncalled  for,  unjust.  Why  should  I,  a 
layman,  know  that  it  is  a  sort  of  technical 
professional  practice  among  all  electric 
light  and  power  service  companies  never  to 
extend  their  lines  to  any  region  in  which 
there  is  a  paucity  of  potential  clients? 

The  Brigadier's  final  shriek  came  when 
Barney  Flynn  appeared  at  the  front 
door— complete  darkness  had  closed  in 
upon  us  while  the  Brigadier  raved  on- 
carrying  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp  in  his 
hand.  Barney,  to  whom  the  Brigadier  was 
now  an  old  story,  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  ravings.  Instead  he  set  down  the 
lamp  on  the  porch  and  began  calmly  to  try 
to  force  the  quaint  old-fashioned  knob- 
pulled  doorbell,  now  hanging  by  its  rusty 
wire  from  the  jamb  socket,  back  into  place. 

It  was  then  she  began  to  curse. 

"D          it!"  she  screamed,  whirling 

round  with  arms  raised  to  the  stars  and 
addressing  the  entire  Atlantic  Ocean. 
"Haven't  we  even  electric  lights,  an  electric 

doorbell  in  this  whole  d  ,  double  d  , 

d  ,  d  dump?" 


Expanding 
Minds  Need 
Expanding  Bookcases 

A  child  instinctively  seeks  knowl- 
edge. Encourage  the  use  of  proper 
books  and  you  mould  a  voluntary 
desire  for  education. 

Macey  bookcases  were  made  sec- 
tional that  they  might  expand  and 
care  for  a  growing  library.  They  lend 
themselves  to  present  day  limitations 
of  wall  space  as  no  other  type  of  book- 
case can.  They  interpret  period  designs 
with  pleasing  simplicity. 

They  do  not  look  sectional — but  they  are. 
You  would  like  them  in  your  home. 
Made  in  Grand  Rapids — 
Sold  Everywhere. 
Catalog  on  request. 

THE  MACEY  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by 
The  Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Ltd., 

Woodstock,  Ontario 
Distributed  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  by 
The  Macey  Co.,  Ltd..  65-66  Houndsditch  (Bishopsgate  End) 
London,  England 
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How  will  you  know? 


HP 


VRUE   economy    consists    not  in 
paying  the  lowest  price,  but  in 
getting  the  most  for  your  money.  When 
it  comes  to  buying  shoes,  how  are  you 
going  to  be  truly  economical  ? 

Wearers  are  finding  out  as  never  before 
that  reliable  shoes  are  the  only  kind  that 
are  truly  economical. 

Of  Crossett  Shoes  two  things  may  be 
said:  There  are  no  shoes  at  similar 
prices  which  are  built  of  better  material. 
There  are  no  shoes  which  .give  more 
service  per  dollar. 

The  man  who  wears  Crossett  Shoes 
will  tell  you  that  through  all  the  recent 
trying  conditions  in  shoe  manufacturing 
this  Company  has  continued  to  produce 
high-grade,  fair-priced,  truly  economical 
shoes.  That  is  why  he  recommends  them 
so  heartily. 

4j:WI&k4,  CKPSSITT  Co. 

NORTH  ABINGTON,  MASS 


"MAKES  LIFE'S  WALK  EASY" 


THADC  MARK 


The  very  expansiveness  of  her  efforts 
saved  the  day — and  the  Brigadier— for  me. 
For  though  flood  tide  had  barely  begun 
during  her  opening  remarks,  by  the  time 
she  took  to  cursing  I  noted  vaguely  that 
a  small  hen  house  was  afloat.  Now  there 
was  no  way  she  could  get  back  across  the 
intervening  salt  meadows  to  New  Jersey 
proper  until  ebb. 

Marooned  as  we  were — the  Brigadier 
evidently  pacing  up  and  down  a  still  un- 
carpeted  floor  upstairs,  I  brooding  darkly 
on  the  stoop — I  had  time  to  think.  It 
must  have  been  past  midnight  when  an 
idea  so  colossal  hit  me  that  I  jumped  up 
with  a  yell  and  tore  into  the  house  and  up 
the  stairs;  and  I  had  scarcely  begun  to 
outline  the  idea  through  the  keyhole  to  the 
Brigadier  when  she  threw  the  door  open 
and  her  arms  round  me,  and  Barney  Flynn 
was  clumping  down  the  hall  in  his  bare 
feet,  and  we  were  all  so  excited  that  we 
didn't  even  notice  that  Barney  was  dressed 
in  his  nightshirt. 

"You  dear,  dear  thing!"  the  Brigadier 
was  gurgling.  "And  so  you  bought  this 
place  with  this  splendid  idea  in  mind  all 
the  time?  I'll  wager,  Sweetie,  you  must 
have  been  having  a  great  little  laugh  to 


Not  So  Easy 

A SOMEWHAT  new,  rather  young  gov- 
ernment official  was  lunching  with 
Secretary  of  State  W.  J.  Bryan  during  that 
gentleman's  regime  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Very  promptly  the  eternal  internal 
topic  of  winebibbing  was  brought  up. 

The  young  government  official  squirmed 
a  bit  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Bryan,  it's  just  this  way  with  me: 
When  I  have  finished  my  work  I  drink  as 
much  as  I  want,  and  get  away  with  it  very 
comfortably.  It  is  the  mixing  with  brother 
officials  and  the  treating  that  makes  trouble 
for  me." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Bryan  placidly, 
"when  you  feel  that  you  have  had  enough 
and  are  asked  to  drink  more,  why  don't  you 
order  sarsaparilla?  " 

"Can't  do  it — can't  possibly  do  it,"  was 
the  answer,  "for  when  I  feel  that  I've  had 
enough  I  can't  say  'sarsaparilla.'" 

Overplayed  His  Hand 

WILLIAM  BURNETT,  an  automobile 
engineer,  recently  has  taken  up  duck 
shooting  with  enthusiasm.  He  frequently 
astounds  the  guides  by  his  insistence  on 
doing  the  detail  work.  A  few  days  before 
the  present  gunning  season  opened  he  was 
discovered  making  his  own  wooden  decoys. 
With  extreme  accuracy  he  was  painting 
them  in  exact  reproduction  of  the  live 
species,  even  to  the  yellow  ring  round  the 
eyes. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  too  careful  about 
that,"  one  of  the  old  baymen  observed, 
watching  the  work.  "We  had  a  guide  down 
here  once  who  went  too  far  in  trying  to  fool 
ducks." 

"Is  that  so?"  inquired  Burnett,  not  in 
the  least  deterred  from  what  the  guide 
thought  a  lot  of  foolishness. 

"Yes,  sir.   He  went  so  far  as  to  get  the ' 
feathers  from  killed  birds  and  fasten  them 
on  the  wooden  ones  exactly  where  they  be- 
longed. They  were  just  as  perfect  as  a  real 
duck. 

"Well,  sir,  the  night  before  the  season 
opened  he  set  'em  out  on  the  pier,  and  when 
we  come  down  the  next  morning  the  cats 
had  eat  all  their  heads  off  and  ruined  'em!' 


yourself  when  I  grew  a  bit  cross  at  the  door 
when  we  got  here ! " 

I  had  put  my  stuff  across,  you  see. 

Listen!  Just  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the 
coming  spring  tides  will  permit  we  are 
going  to  build  a  cute  little  brick  power 
house — just  a  box  of  an  affair — in  the  back 
yard.  The  price  of  a  one-family  dynamo, 
the  Brigadier  says,  isn't  beyond  us;  and 
Barney,  who  is  as  dippy  over  the  scheme  as 
the  Brigadier,  says  he  can  easily  run  the 
machinery  and  things  and  still  do  the  cook- 
ing and  upstairs  work.  We  shall  train  ivy 
all  over  the  brick  walls  and  arrange  beds 
of  seaworthy  flowers  and  plants  round  the 
little  power  house,  thus  making  the  whole 
affair  attractive  rather  than  the  eyesore 
you  might  imagine. 

I  see  only  one  hitch  to  the  idea.  The 
possible  hi,tch  occurred  to  me  only  the 
other  night.  I  haven't  mentioned  it  yet 
to  the  Brigadier. 

I  don't  know  of  any  place  nearer  than 
Perth  Amboy,  Trenton  or  Philadelphia  it- 
self where  we  can  get  steam  coal.  Out  in 
the  suburb  where  our  house  is,  the  trades- 
people don't  deliver.  To  date  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  fuel,  even  for  cook- 
ing, except  driftwood. 


Ballade  of  the  Day  After  Election 

ONCE  more  a  crisis  has  been  passed, 
Once  more  has  gone  election  day — 
October  tenth  these  lines  are  cast; 
My  timely  pen  I  here  betray — 
And  now  the  people  shout  "Hurray!" 
They've  chosen  him  o'er  whom  they  raved; 

And  thanks  they  give,  as  well  they  may- 
Again  the  country  has  been  saved! 

I  hear  the  anvil's  booming  blast, 

I  see  the  fireball's  scattered  spray; 
Where'er  I  turn  dense  throngs  are  massed 

And  drums  are  beat  and  brass  bands  play. 

Oh,  well  may  those  who  sing  be  gay. 
They've  learned  they  shall  not  be  enslaved— 

October  tenth  I  write  this  lay — 
Again  the  country  has  been  saved! 

What  awful  menace,  and  how  vast 

Was  that  which  threatened  with  its  sway! 
And  with  what  fear  stood  those  aghast 

Who  saw  themselves  that  monster's  prey! 

Now  calm,  the  future  they  survey ; 
They  have  him  whom  their  hearts  have  craved; 

And  so — October  tenth— I  say, 
"Again  the  country  has  been  saved!" 

L'Envoi 

Ah,  Uncle  Sam,  you  know  our  way — 
How  often  have  we  thus  behaved! 

I  hear  you  chuckle  as  we  bray, 

"Again  the  country  has  been  saved!" 

— Herschel  S.  Hall. 

Time  to  Git  Up 

AN  AUTHOR  who  has  helped  to  make  a 
l  portion  of  New  England  famous  pre- 
sided at  a  banquet  in  a  suburban  town 
some  nights  ago.  He  had  fittingly  eulogized 
the  principal  guest  of  the  evening,  and  in 
conclusion  told  this  story: 

"An  old  farmer  drove  into  town  one  day 
and,  going  into  a  feed  store,  bought  half  a 
peck  of  oats.  Stabling  his  horse  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  he  gave  him  a  royal  lunch 
When  it  was  ended  the  farmer  hitched  up 
got  into  the  buggy,  took  up  the  lines  an 
addressed  the  nag,  'Now  that  you've  bee 
fed,  git  up!'" 

The  toastmaster  turned  and  looked  at 
the  guest  for  a  moment,  and  sat  down. 
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Elliott-Fisher  Machines  Make  Possible 
the  Elimination  of  Two  Weeks' 
Factory  Shut-Down  for  Inventory 

•  Electric  Controller  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  carry  much  less 
stock  and  supplies  since  installing  the  Elliott-Fisher  Machines  for  stores'  records, 
and  their  perpetual  inventory  figures  are  as  accurate  as  their  bank  account. 


A.Y  and  night  you 
hear  the  rumble  of 
machinery  and  the 
clank  of  metal 
against  metal  as  you 
pass  the  plant  of  the 
Electric  Controller 
&  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Cleve- 
land. 
Giant  electric 
loading  magnets  and  control  equip- 
ment are  made  in  this  factory,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  very  activity  of  the  plant 
shows  that  it  is  a  place  of  tremendous 
production,  and  if  you  think  in  terms  of 
factory  output,  you  will  realize  that  the 
safeguarding  of  both  raw  and  finished 
products  of  the  Electric  Controller  & 
Manufacturing  Company  is  a  very  im- 
portant problem  and  one  of  tremendous 
size. 

For  years  this  Company  used  the  ac- 
cepted methods  in  making  up  their  plan- 
ning department  and  raw  stores'  records. 

Every  check  that  human  ingenuity 
rould  devise  was  carefully  developed,  but 
lespite  this  fact,  the  Company  realized 
hat  they  were  going  along  under  a  cer- 
ain  percentage  of  blind  reckoning,  and 
tvery  year  shut  down  their  plant  for 
Inventory. 

I  \  With  the  installation  of  Elliott-Fisher 
Machines,  the  entire  record-keeping 
method  of  the  plant  was  revolutionized. 
Mo  longer  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
hut  down  the  plant  for  inventory.  Now 


the  plant  runs  day  and  night  throughout 
the  year,  as  orders  demand. 

The  costly  and  order-losing  shut-down 
is  not  the  only  big  problem  that  was 
simplified  by  the  Elliott- Fisher  system. 
Today  the  Electric  Controller  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  carry  much  less  raw 
material  and  finished  products  than  pre- 
viously, simply  because,  through  the  use  of 
Elliott-Fisher  Machines,  they  know  ex- 
actly where  their  stock  stands  at  all  times. 
Production  is  planned  so  that  work  is  done 
only  on  parts  that  are  actually  required. 
The  fluctuation  of  stock  either  in  raw  or 
finished  product  is  accurately  guided  and 
never  reaches  a  point  that  is  either  too 
high  or  dangerously  low. 

In  the  planning  department  something 
over  20,000  list  numbers  are  taken  care 
of  on  three  machines,  averaging  600  post- 
ings a  day  to  each  machine. 

Some  of  the  records  of  this  department 
require  as  many  as  eighteen  carbon  copies 
at  one  writing. 

The  perpetual-inventory  figures  of  this 
Company  are  as  accurate  as  their  bank 
account,  and  this  work  is  done  on  a 
minimum  labor  cost 
basis.  The  accuracy 
of  the  Elliott-Fisher 
system,  however,  is 
the  big  feature  here, 
just  as  it  is  whether 
used  in    retail  or 
wholesale  houses,  banks,  railroads,  or  other 
public  service  corporations. 

The  flat  writing  surface  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Machine  makes  it  easy  to  write 


any  required  number  of  carbon  copies, 
all  clear  and  in  perfect  register.  It  will 
handle  any  kind  and  size  of  cards,  loose- 
leaf,  or  bound  books. 

Elliott-Fisher  Machines  are  adaptable 
for  billing,  order  writing,  bookkeeping, 
recording,  and  stock-keeping,  all  on  a 
one-operation  basis. 

It  is  just  as  practical  for  the  small  store 
that  would  use  one  machine  as  it  is  to 
the  great  factory  that  would  use  from  six 
to  twenty  machines. 

There  is  an  Elliott-Fisher  method  that 
will  prove  practical  for  your  business. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  booklet 
describing  the  application  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Machines  to  your  business. 

One  of  our  salesmen  will  also  be  glad 
to  call  upon  you  without  obligation. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Branches  in  100  Principal  Cities 


This  is  the  kind  of 
machine  used  hy  the 
Electric  Controller  Gf 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Elttoft-Ftoher 

Flat-Bed  System  of  Accounting— Bookkeeping— Billing— Recording 
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THE  WMEBKEMEB  EOOTMJSN 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 


"You  know  wot's  wot,"  said  Mr.  Briggs, 
again  in  a  tone  of  cool,  judicial  appreciation. 
He  paused,  bent  a  little  forward  with  a 
languishing  air,  and  added  in  seductive 
accents:  'Ow  would  you  like  a  little  place 
of  your  own — a  flat  in  London— in  the 
West  End?" 

Pansy  was  suddenly  aware  of  an  itching 
in  her  fingers;  and  Poppy's  golden  words 
about  clouting  Mr.  Briggs'  head  flashed  into 
her  mind.  They  came  with  a  strange  appeal. 

"It  would  depend,"  she  said  quietly,  but 
her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sud- 
den fire. 

"  What  on  ?  "  said  Mr.  Briggs. 

"  On  whom  I  shared  it  with," 
said  Pansy,  measuring  her  dis- 
tance from  Mr.  Briggs'  head 
with  a  careful  eye. 

She  could  not  have  endured 
any  clout  she  might  proffer  fail- 
ing of  its  full  effect. 

Mr.  Briggs  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height — five  feet 
four — with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror, laid  a  gallant  hand  on 
his  heart,  bowed  with  a  florid, 
Bootle  grace,  and  said,  "'Ow 
would  I  do?" 

Pansy's  fingers  were  aflame, 
but  she  was  too  conscientious 
to  take  the  chance  of  clouting 
a  master  of  millions  under  a 
misapprehension . 

"Is  this  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage? "  she  said. 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Anderson 
from  the  doorway. 

He  spoke  in  a  bright,  inform- 
ative tone. 

Mr.  Briggs  spun  round,  stag- 
gered to  the  left,  recovered 
himself  and  met  squarely  his 
butler's  bright  smile. 

"'Ere!  Wot  the  'ell  are  you 
chippin'  in  for?"  he  cried 
fiercely. 

"Miss  Featherstone  didn't 
seem  to  quite  understand  you, 
sir.  She  asked  if  it  was  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  it 
was,  sir,"  said  Anderson  with 
suave  deference. 

"Then  you  take  your  'ook 
an'  mind  your  own  business! 
Nobody  said  nothink  about 
marriage ! "  snarled  Mr.  Briggs. 

Opposition  was  as  breath  to 
his  nostrils.  He  had  grown 
sober  on  the  instant  and  was 
his  keen,  bright,  red  business 
self. 

Anderson  looked  slightly 
puzzled.  With  even  greater 
deference  he  said:  "But  I 
heard  you  ask  her  to  share  your 
lot,  sir— distinctly— with  my 
own  ears,  sir." 

"  Flat,  you  silly  old  blighter ! 
My  flat!"  snarled  Mr.  Briggs. 

"Lot,  sir,"  said  Anderson 
civilly  but  persistently. 

"Was  it  his  lot,  Anderson?" 
said  Pansy,  and  there  was  quite 
another  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"Certainly,  miss.  I  heard  it 
perfectly.  My  hearing  is  excel- 
lent," said  Anderson  stiffly  and 
with  the  injured  air  of  a 
middle-aged  man  whose  phys- 
ical perfection  has  been  im- 
pugned. 

Pansy  turned  to  Mr.  Briggs,  and  her  eyes 
shone  on  him  like  stars  full  of  mischief.  She 
clasped  her  hands  and  said  in  a  tone  of  rap- 
ture: "But  how  nice!  All  those  millions!" 
She  took  a  step  toward  him  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  added  in  a  languishing 
voice,  "Oh,  Benjamin!" 

Mr.  Briggs  threw  up  his  left  arm  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow,  and  backed  away  from 
those  outstretched  arms  with  ungallant 
if  not  ungraceful  briskness. 

'"Ere!  'Oo  are  you  gettin'  at?"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  come  a-Benjamming  me!" 

"Oh,  Benjamin!"  said  Pansy  once  more, 
but  in  t  he  tone  of  one  whose  most  exquisite 
sensibilities  have  been  wounded  by  unjust 
harshness. 

"If  you  an'  this  silly  old  blighter  think 

you  can  come  any  o'  those  games  over  Ben 
Briggs  o'  Bootle  you're  jolly  well  wrong!" 
said  Mr.  Briggs  firmly. 

Anderson  stepped  forward,  dropped  the 
tray  on  the  table  with  a  jangling  clatter 


that  jarred  every  fragile  nerve  in  Mr. 
Briggs'  body,  turned  on  him,  and  cried  in 
the  ringing  accents  of  virtuous  indignation: 
"Games,  sir?  What  games?  I  just  hap- 
pened to  overhear  you  asking  this  young 
lady  to  marry  you." 

"You  never  'eard  nothink  of  the  kind!" 
protested  Mr.  Briggs,  but  with  not  quite 
his  full  forcibleness.  Like  many  violent 
men,  he  was  distressed  by  violence  in  others, 
and  Anderson  was  terrible.  His  eyes  flamed 
like  those  of  an  avenging  angel. 


Anderson  loved  to  perform  little  deeds 
of  kindness.  His  naturally  warm  heart  had 
been  reenforced  by  the  assurance  of  an  ex- 
pert theosophist  that  the  performance  of 
little  deeds  of  kindness  would  entitle  him 
to  the  physique  of  a  Jack  Dempsey  in  his 
next  incarnation.  He  had  already  con- 
ferred a  hundred-guinea  pearl  necklace  on 
Antony's  pretty  sister  that  afternoon,  and 
he  was  bent  on  conferring  a  few  thousands 
on  Antony's  pretty  friend  that  evening. 
What  he  would  get  out  of  Mr.  Briggs' 


"Right  for  Once.    You  are  J)  bone  Your  Place— There'!  no  Getting  Jlway  From  It" 


"  I  can  testify  to  it  in  any  court  in  Eng- 
land!" he  cried  fiercely. 

"Of  course  he  can,"  said  Pansy,  support- 
ing her  champion. 

"  And  I  will ! "  said  Anderson  in  a  terrible 
voice.  "And  with  Miss  Featherstone's 
charming  face  — — " 

"Damn  'er  charmin'  face!"  interjected 
Mr.  Briggs.  He  had  changed  his  mind 
about  Pansy's  face. 

"And  your  past  record,"  Anderson  went 
on. 

"Wot  parst  record?"  cried  Mr.  Briggs. 

"In  Bootle,  sir  there  isn't  a  jury  in 
England  that  won't  award  Miss  Feather- 
stone  heavy  damages  if  you  try  to  back 
out  of  it,"  said  Anderson. 

He  ended  in  a  cold,  judicial,  convincing 
tone,  very  disquieting. 

"There  ain't  nothink  to  back  out  of! 
I  never  made  no  proposal  of  marridge 
an'  well  you  know  it!"  cried  Mr.  Briggs, 
emotionally  lavish  of  his  negatives. 


check  for  a  hundred  guineas  lay  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Briggs'  jewelers.  What 
he  got  out  of  Mr.  Briggs'  check  for  a  few 
thousands  would  lie  between  himself  and 
Pansy.  He  figured  it  out  at  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent. 

The  time  had  come  to  cease  being  vio- 
lent with  Mr.  Briggs;  he  became  coldly 
severe. 

"If  you  take  that  line,  sir,  there's  only 
one  thing  for  Miss  Featherstone  to  do,  and 
that's  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Purkis  &  Trencher  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,"  he  said. 

"Damn  Purkis  &  Trencher!"  said  Mr. 
Briggs. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  sir,"  said  Anderson  in 
;i  compassionate  tone.  "But  they're  per- 
fect dabs  at  handling  a  case  of  this  kind, 
sir.  They've  never  lost  one." 

"  Evidently  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is 
to  put.  the  case  int  o  their  hands,"  said  Pansy. 


She  had  not  enjoyed  herself  so  much 
since  the  old,  happy  days  at  Little  Tar- 
kington. 

"First  thing  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
Anderson  with  mournful  decision. 

Some  old  strain  of  viking  blood— from 
the  Waterford  district — welled  up  in  Mr. 
Briggs.  He  went  berserk.  He  turned  on 
Pansy  and  howled:  "  You  can  go  an'  drown 
yerself  first  thing  to-morrer  mornin' !  You 
don't  come  it  over  me!  That  you  don't! 
Ben  Briggs  an'  'is  brass  aren't  so  easy 
parted  as  all  that,  an'  don't  you 
think  it !  When  it  comes  to  the 
lor  it's  money  that  talks! 
.  Money!" 

He  paused  for  lack  of  breath. 
Mr.  Bracket  came  briskly 
through  the  door. 

Mr.  Briggs  got  his  breath 
again  and  roared:  "You  get 
along  an'  pack  up  your  trunks 
an'  clear  out,  bag  an'  baggage-  - 
the  pair  of  yer!  If  you're  not 
out  o'  The  Towers  inside  of  arf 
an  hour  I'll  'ave  you  thrown 
out!" 

"Here!  I  say!  What's  all 
this  about?"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
in  a  startled  tone. 


ANDERSON  turned  to  the 
A  startled  young  millionaire, 
spread  out  his  hands,  and  said 
with  mournful  deference :  "  It's 
Mr.  Briggs,  sir.  He  has  just 
made  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Featherstone.  I  over- 
heard him  asking  her  to  share 
his  lot.  And  now  he  says  he 
didn't  and  is  trying  to  back 
out  of  it.  I've  tried  to  reason 
with  him." 

"S'welp  me,  I  never  did!" 
cried  Mr.  Briggs. 

"You've  gone  and  done  it 
now,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  to  him, 
showing  no  sign  whatever  of 
attaching  any  importance  to 
the  denial. 

"I  tell  you  I  never  did!" 
said  Mr.  Briggs  in  the  voice  of 
one  strangling. 

"Everybody  in  Bootle,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  said 
you'd  put  your  foot  in  it  badly 
sooner  or  later,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket,  again  ignoring  the 
denial. 

He  spoke  gloomily  enough, 
but  there  was  in  his  voice  a 
note  of  quiet  pleasure  such  as 
every  man  must  feel  at  the 
exact  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy. 

"Damn  everybody  in 
Bootle!"  said  Mr.  Briggs. 

"That's  all  very  well,  but 
they  won't  be  damned.  You 
know  what  they  are,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  sanely.  "You've  got 
into  a  mess  with  your  goings 
on,  and  you'd  better  get  out  of 
it  as  quickly  as  you  can  before 
people  get  to  hear  about  it." 

"  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  into 
any  mess!  It's  a  plant!"  said 
Mr.  Briggs  in  a  faint,  harsh 
voice. 

He  felt  as  if  he  were  shat- 
tering himself  against  the  hard 
wall  of  Mr.  Bracket's  incredu- 
lity. 1 
"You  have  to  say  that,  of  course,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  in  the  tone  of  one  accepting  a 
rather  tiresome  convention.  "But  the  sen- 
sible thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  Featherstone." 

"Two  arrangements  in  one  day!"  cried 
Mr.  Briggs.  He  had  again  recovered  a  good 
deal  of  his  voice. 

"I  don't  think  Miss  Featherstone  couldj 
accept  any  arrangement,  sir.  Mr.  Briggsl 
has  made  himself  very  unpleasant  since  hel 
learned  that  there  was  a  witness  to  hial 
proposal,"  said  Anderson  stiffly. 

"There  wasn't  any  prop  "began  Mr. 

Briggs.  ■ 

Mr.  Bracket  ruthlessly  cut  the  denial 
short,  saying:  "Oh,  he  can  apologize  for 
that,  and  I'm  sure  Featherstone  doesn't 
want  to  make  trouble  in  the  family.  Do 
you,  Featherstone?" 

Pansy  had  an  inspiration.  It  was  Ander- 
son who  had  started  the  business;  he  would 

(Continued  on  Page  104) 
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—  electrical  Christmas  gifts 

ust  a  glimpse  of  these  glittering  gifts  brings 

before  you  visions  of  a  dainty  table  presided  over  by  a  confi- 
dent hostess,  serving  tasty,  table-cooked  food. 

The  two  are  instantly  associated  in  your  mind  in  this  pleasing 
way  because  Hotpoints  — 

—  add  immeasurably  to  the  grace  and  charm  of  serving,  and 
thereby  endear  themselves  to  the  feminine  heart. 

They  are  practical  presents,  because  while  gifty  in  appearance  they 
are  likewise  most  serviceable. 

Should  you  give  a  Hotpoint  Iron — 

— it  saves  time — no  walking — no  lifting — no  hot,  stuffy  room.    She  irons  in  comfort.  And 
the  thumb  rest  (exclusive)  "rests  the  wrist." 

r  perhaps  it's  a  Percolator — 

— listen:  in  less  than  a  minute  after  the  cold  water  and  coffee  are  put  in,  percolation  begins. 
Shortly  the  coffee  is  ready,  sparkling  and  clear. 

No  valves  or  pumps  or  floats.    Equipped  with  our  automatic  (exclusive)  switch. 

f  you  decide  to  give  the  Toaster — 

— crunchy  and  brown,  the  toast  is  ready  as  fast  as  needed  and  the  hostess  sits  at  the 
table — no  cold,  soggy  toast — no  trips  to  the  kitchen. 

s  to  the  Hotpoint  Sewing  Machine — 

— just  start  it  and  stop  it  with  the  foot  control — that's  all  there  is  to  do  but  guide  the 
work.    Sewing  becomes  a  pleasure. 

And  so  throughout  the  list.  Let  the  nearby  Hotpoint  Dealer  show  you 
how  they  combine  novelty  and  usefulness  in  such  an  interesting  way. 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Inc. 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Ontario,  California  Atlanta 

In  Canada,  Canadian  Edison  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stratford.  Ontario 


Electricity  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  our 
daily  life,  therefore  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  cost  has  constantly 
declined. 

Since  1890  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  140%  ;  that  is,  what  then 
cost  us  $1 .00  now  costs  us  $2.40, 
whereas  ten  cents  buys  the  electric- 
ity which  cost  us  $1.00  in  1890. 

It  is  therefore  a  grace  mistake  to 
omit  convenience  receptacles  for 
attaching  vacuum  cleaners  and 
other  household  helps. 

Enough  receptacles,  properly 
placed,  mean  not  only  a  degree  of 
convenience  and  satisfaction  far 
above  the  added  cost  but  the  possi- 
bility of  higher  rentals  or  easier 
sale. 

Every  room  should  have  several  out- 
lets placed  for  maximum  conven- 
ience. Consideration  of  the  likely 
position  of  furniture  avoids  awk- 
ward locations. 
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washed  perfectly  clean 


Cuff  edges,  immaculately  clean  and  unfrayed — 
the  supreme  proof  of  washing-machine  efficiency 

Without  rubbing,  without  wear,  The  Eden  washes  even  the  most  stubborn  dirt  out  of 
all  fabrics  by  gently  dipping  up  and  down  in  warm  suds  just  as  a  woman  cleanses  her 
finest  laces  in  a  bowl.  A  man  may  wear  his  finest  shirts  every  day  without  fear  of 
having  them  worn  out  by  laundering  when  they  are  washed  by  the  gentle  Eden  dip. 

The  Eden  Has  Many  Exclusive  Features 


The  many  points  in  which  The  Eden  excels — its 
superior  features  possessed  by  no  other  washer — 
together  with  a  record  of  ten  years  of  perfect 
service  in  the  home,  has  given  The  Eden  pre' 
eminence  in  the  washing'machine  field.  The 
exclusive  Eden  Sediment  Zone  distinguishes  The 
Eden  in  that  it  washes  clothes  cleaner  and  better 
than  by  any  other  method  known. 


Ask  your  Eden  dealer  to  send  an  Eden  to  your 
home  next  wash-day.  Without  any  expense  to 
you,  or  in  any  sense  obligating  you  to  buy,  you 
may  prove  to  yourself  on  your  own  washing  that 
The  Eden  will  save  you  hours  of  work  and  many 
dollars  in  actual  cash.  If  you  wish  to  own  an 
Eden,  you  may  do  so  by  our  EasyPayment  Plan 
by  which  you  Pay  as  you  Save. 


GILLESPIE   EDEN  CORPORATION 

New  York 

Saint  Louis  Denver  San  Francisco  Toronto 

FACTORIES  AT  ALTON,  ILL.,  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  AND  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Send  for  this  boo\ 
Our  free  book,  "An  Eden  in  the  Home," 
has  helped  many  women  solve  one  of 
the  most  trying  problems  of  the  home. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 
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Korry-Krome 

GENUINE  LEATHER  SOLES 


Save  Family  Shoe  Bills 

The  expense  of  making  the  family's  shoes 
last  as  long  as  possible  is  very  considerable. 
You  will  need  to  have  shoes  re-soled  only  half 
as  often  if  you  get  your  repair  man  to  use 
Korry  Soles.  They  wear  twice  as  long.  Think 
what  this  means  with  those  youngsters  who 
scuffle  through  their  shoes  so  quickly. 

And  Korry  Soles  (real  leather)  are  per- 
manently waterproof,  flexible,  and  won't  slip 
on  wet  surfaces.  It  will  pay  to  ask  for  them 
in  buying  new  shoes.  They  are  as  good  for 
dress  shoes  as  for  work  shoes.  Your  repair 
man  has  them  in  stock  or  can  get  them  with- 
out delay.  Tell  him  which  of  the  two  brands 
of  Korry  Soles  you  want.  The  name  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sole. 


Korry- Krome 


Korry  Special 


Korry-Krome  is  made  from  select-  As  this  sole  is  cut  from  the  shoulder,  it 

ed  portions  of  the  hide,  and  takes  a  has  a  coarser  grain;   but  Korry  Special 

somewhat  higher  finish.   This  is  the  will  outwear  any  other  kind  of  leather 

most  durable  sole  in  the  world.  except  Korry-Krome,  and  costs  less. 

If  your  repair  man  dots  not  have  Korry  Soles  for  you,  send  us 
$1.00  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  Korry-Krome  half  soles  (or 
two  pairs  children's  sizes  up  to  size  13),  which  any  repair  man  can 
nitach.    I'iiII  soles,  $1.75.   (iive  size  of  your  shoes. 

.!.  W.  &  A.  P.  HOWARD  COMPANY   Established  1867  Corry,  Penn. 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 

handle  it  better  than  she,  and  punish  Mr. 
Briggs  thoroughly.  She  would  leave  it 
entirely  in  his  hands. 

"  I  leave  it  entirely  in  Anderson's  hands," 
she  said  coldly.  "  He  seems  to  know  exactly 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  such  circumstances." 

"I  ought  to— after  thirty  years'  service 
in  the  best  circles.  Why,  dozens  of  such 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice,"  said 
Anderson  with  quiet  pride. 

"  I  suppose  they  have,"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
not  very  happily. 

He  hated  having  anything  to  do  with 
experts  unless  they  were  in  his  own  employ. 

"But,  of  course,  the  gentlemen  were  a 
good  deal  younger  than  Mr.  Briggs  in  most 
of  the  cases — and  they  were  gentlemen," 
said  Anderson. 

"Oh,  well,  you'll  listen  to  reason,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  confidently.  "Of  course 
Featherstone  led  Mr.  Briggs  on  a  bit,  and 
it  was  after  dinner." 

"I  did  nothing  of  the  kind!"  said  Pansy 
indignantly. 

"You  don't  seem  to  realize  that  Miss 
Featherstone  is  a  lady — a  good  deal  better 
bred  than  Mr.  Briggs  or  yourself,  if  I  may 
say  so,  sir,"  said  Anderson  with  some  heat. 

"  The  devil  she  is !  Beg  pardon — I  mean 
I  didn't  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Bracket,  and 
he  scratched  his  head  unhappily.  "That 
doesn't  make  it  any  better." 

"It  won't  with  a  jury,  sir,"  said  Ander- 
son in  a  tone  of  rather  chilling  satisfaction. 

"We  don't  want  any  talk  about  juries," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  with  curt  decision. 

"That's  for  you  and  Mr.  Briggs  to  say, 
sir,"  said  Anderson  coldly.  "But  as  to 
leading  Mr.  Briggs  on,  he  did  all  the  talking 
himself.  It  wasn't  till  she  quite  understood 
from  my  explanation  exactly  what  he  was 
driving  at  that  she  said  '  Oh,  Benjamin ! ' 
and  held  out  her  arms  in  a  perfectly  lady- 
like way." 

"She  did,  did  she?"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
helplessly.  Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Briggs 
and  said  with  rough  decision:  "It's  quite 
clear  that  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  pay 
up  and  look  pleasant." 

"Pay  up  and  look  pleasant!  Me?" 
howled  Mr.  Briggs,  who  had  been  recover- 
ing in  an  irksome  silence  from  his  young 
Bootle  friend's  hard  unfaith. 

"Well,  try  to  look  pleasant,"  amended 
Mr.  Bracket  gloomily.  "You  can't  afford 
to  be  mixed  up  in  a  silly  scandal  like  this. 
You  know  quite  well  you  can't.  You'd 
never  be  able  to  show  your  face  in  Bootle 
again." 

"Confound  Bootle!"  howled  the  lob- 
strous  apostate. 

"The  county  would  certainly  take  it 
much  worse  than  Bootle,"  said  Anderson 
in  a  reflective  tone. 

"  Damn  the  county !"  howled  Mr.  Briggs. 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
quickly.  "You'd  just  ruin  your  social 
career." 

"Confound  my  social  career!"  howled 
Mr.  Briggs. 

"After  all  the  money  you've  spent  on  it? 
Do  try  to  show  a  little  sense!"  said  Mr. 
Bracket. 

"  Mr.  Bracket  is  quite  right,  sir.  We  all 
have  to  pay  for  our  little  mistakes,  sir," 
said  Anderson  in  soothing  tones.  Then  he 
added  cheerfully:  "After  all,  what's  five 
thousand  pounds  to  you,  sir?" 

Mr.  Briggs  gasped.  Livid  streaks  dulled 
his  scarlet  face.  His  heartstrings  and  purse 
strings  were  inextricably  mingled.  Who 
tugged  at  the  one  tugged  at  the  other. 
This  was  a  real  tug. 

"What's  five  thousand  pounds!"  he 
shrieked. 

"Well,  say  six— or  seven.  It's  a  mere 
fleabite  to  you,  sir,"  said  Anderson  with 
contemptuous  coldness. 

Pansy  was  taken  aback.  She  had  not 
expected  this  sudden  introduction  of  the 
sordid  into  the  entertainment. 

She  stepped  forward  and  said  quickly: 
"But  I  didn't  really  mean  to  

"Leave  it  to  me,  miss — leave  it  to  me!" 
said  Anderson  in  an  imperative  tone  and 
with  the  air  of  one  who  rides  the  storm  and 
likes  doing  it.  "I  understand  these  little 
affairs.  I  tell  you  I've  moved  in  the  best 
circles  for  thirty  years." 

Impressed,  Pansy  gave  ground.  Then 
she  changed  her  mind. 

"Oh,  well,  the  impudent  little  horror 
needs  a  lesson.  It  will  do  him  a  lot  of 
good,"  she  said,  moving  toward  the  door. 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Briggs  and  added:  "I 
am  clearing  out,  Mr.  Briggs— at  once." 

She  went  through  the  door. 

"  There,  sir,  you  see !  Miss  Featherstone 
quite  understands  the  proper  course  to 


take,"  said  Anderson  in  a  tone  of  warm, 
even  enthusiastic  approval. 

"Damn  Miss  Featherstone!"  said  Mr. 
Briggs,  but  with  less  violence. 

The  propriety  of  Pansy's  action  had 
daunted  him  a  little  for  no  really  good 
reason. 

"Ah,  you're  heated,  sir,"  said  Anderson 
in  a  soothing  tone.  "I  think  we'd  better 
drop  the  discussion  of  this  little  business 
for  half  an  hour  or  so.  You'll  have  calmed 
down  by  then." 

Mr.  Briggs  shook  his  fist  at  him.  He 
said:  "I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  fine 
feller,  you're  a  blackmailer!  That's  what 
you  are !  A  dirty  blackmailer ! " 

His  voice  had  lost  something  of  its  fine 
fervor. 

"If  you're  going  to  talk  like  that,  sir, 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  ten  thousand  before 
we're  done,"  said  Anderson  with  sad 
severity.  "And  if  the  matter  goes  into 
the  hands  of  Purkis  &  Trencher  it'll  cost 
you  nearer  twenty.  There's  no  saying 
what  a  jury  won't  do  when  it's  a  case  of  a 
wealthy  profiteer  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  an  innocent  and  charming  young  lady 
living  under  his  own  roof.  That  jury  will 
be  rabid,  sir — absolutely  rabid.  And  the 
newspapers,  sir — their  comments  on  the 
case!" 

"To  blazes  with  the  jury,  an'  the  noos- 
papers  too!"  said  Mr.  Briggs  feebly. 

Mr.  Bracket  observed  the  weakening, 
and  he  was  impatient  to  get  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

"  Look  here !  I'm  losing  all  patience  with 
you,"  he  said  roughly  to  Mr.  Briggs. 
"You're  only  making  things  worse  and 
worse,  and  well  you  know  it.  Be  sensible, 
will  you?" 

Mr.  Briggs  glared  at  him  savagely.  But 
he  was  beaten  and  he  knew  it. 

"Oh,  go  to  blazes!"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Bracket,  and  tottered  through  the  door. 

His  bleeding  heart  craved  solitude. 


ANDERSON  turned  to  Mr.  Bracket  and 
A  said  sadly:  '"I'm  afraid  Mr.  Briggs 
lacks  poise,  sir." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  lacks!"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  frankly.  "I  want  Mr.  Hamble- 
ton — at  once!  Where  is  he?  Didn't  you 
give  him  my  message?" 

"Yes,  sir.  And  he  said — through  his 
bedroom  door,  sir — that  he  was  too  busy 
to  attend  to  you  till  after  his  honeymoon." 

"Confound  him!  There's  never  any 
doing  anything  with  him!"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  with  considerable  heat  and  no  less 
disquiet. 

"No,  sir.  He's  a  very  spirited  young 
gentleman,"  said  Anderson. 

"Damn  his  spirit!"  said  Mr.  Bracket 
with  more  heat. 

The  evil  communications  of  Mr.  Briggs 
had  evidently  corrupted  his  good  manners. 

Then  he  added  fretfully:  "He's  got  to 
attend  to  me !  I  must  speak  to  him ! " 

Anderson  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  one 
who  doubted  that  means  of  compulsion 
were  to  hand.  He  said  despondently:  "I'll 
see  what  I  can  do,  sir.  But  I'm  afraid  it 
isn't  much  use." 

"Look  here!  I'll  give — I'll  give  you  a 
fiver  if  you  get  me  five  minutes'  quiet  talk 
with  him,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  with  an  effort. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Anderson  with 
much  less  despondency;  and  he  started  for 
the  door. 

Antony— the  old  Antony — came  briskly 
through  it.  He  had  shaved  off  his  whiskers, 
and  his  face  had  recovered  its  old  length. 
His  eyes,  lit  with  the  light  of  a  high  em- 
prise, were  bluer  than  ever.  His  hair  was 
again  a  golden  brown.  He  was  wearing  a 
dark  tweed  suit  and  a  soft  hat.  Really 
they  suited  his  tanned  complexion  better  j 
than  crimson  velvet. 

"Now  you  two!  What  are  you  doing  on  | 
my  quarter-deck?  Get  off  it!"  he  said  in  I 
a  tone  of  brusque  command. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Anderson,  and  he  I 
went  through  the  door. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket. 

"I  haven't  time  to  listen,"  said  Antony 
coldly,  waving  him  aside.  "You  can  speak 
to  me  after  my  honeymoon." 

His  face  was  stern;  he  wore  a  preoccu- 
pied air— such  an  air  as  Napoleon  wore  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  battle. 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

The  sternness  fled  from  Antony's  face; 
a  sunny  smile  illumined  it;  he  said  gra- 
ciously: "Ah,  you  want  to  make  it 
brighter  and  gayer  by  lending  me  a  pony." 
(Continued  on  Page  106) 
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HAT  gift  from  a  thoughtful  husband  can 
^  ^  be  more  welcome  than  a  Simplex  Ironer? 
It  is  a  gift  to  gladden  52  ironing  days  every  year — 
days  which  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  wearisome 
toil  instead  of  comfort  and  ease.  It  means  hundreds  of 
happy  hours  gained  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  favorite 
recreations  —  the  call  of  the  outdoors,  music,  frolics 
with  the  children  or  other  pleasures  that  the  chang- 
ing seasons  bring. 
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(Continued  from  Page  104) 

"I  don't!"  said  Mr.  Bracket  with  un- 
compromising firmness.  "I  want  to  stop 
it  altogether — and  I'm  going  to." 

The  smile  fled  from  Antony's  face;  a 
darkling  frown  furrowed  his  brow. 

"You  are,  are  you?"  he  said  in  a  cold, 
menacing  voice.  "Have  you  forgotten 
what  I  said  about  my  adamantine  fist- 
already?" 

He  advanced  on  Mr.  Bracket  with  a 
very  threatening  air,  the  adamantine  and 
the  other  fist  tightly  clenched. 

Mr.  Bracket  backed  away  from  him  witli 
his  arm  up. 

"Steady  on!  Do  listen  to  reason!"  he 
cried.  "There's  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
pony  in  it." 

Antony  stopped  short;  the  frown  fled 
from  his  brow;  his  threatening  air  became 
merely  wary. 

"Is  there?  In  that  case  I  consent  to 
listen,"  he  said  in  a  magnanimous  voice. 

"  What  will  you  take  to  give  Poppy  up?  " 
said  Mr.  Bracket,  coming  to  the  point  with 
most  unbusinesslike  directness. 

Antony  paused,  a  trifle  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  proposition,  recovered 
himself,  and  said  airily:  "The  usual  five 
per  cent  commission  on  the  Briggs  millions." 

Mr.  Bracket  let  the  protecting  arm  sink 
slowly  to  his  side,  and  said  a  trifle  impa- 
tiently: 

"Now  do  talk  sense!  That  would  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds." 

"And  very  nice  too,"  said  Antony 
calmly. 

Mr.  Bracket  gazed  at  him  with  aston- 
ished exasperation.  There  was  no  doing 
anything  with  a  man  who  could  speak 
calmly  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Then  he  said:  "And  you'd  have 
to  wait  till  I  got  the  millions.  It  might  be 
years  and  years." 

This  was  not  true.  He  could  have  paid 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
gilt-edge  securities  the  very  next  morning. 

This  did  not  occur  to  Antony,  and  he 
said  carelessly:  "Not  so  many  years. 
Bonny  Ben  Briggs  is  digging  his  grave  with 
his  teeth  and  his  swallow  as  hard  as  he 
can  dig." 

"Ah,  but  the  thing  is  that  he'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  marry  somebody  else. 
That's  the  danger.  And  he  will— you  mark 
my  words.  Why,  only  this  very  evening 
he  asked  that  pretty  maid  of  Poppy's  to 
marry  him,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  impressively. 

"The  devil  he  did!  I'll  wring  his  neck!" 
cried  Antony  with  a  sudden  violence  that 
made  Mr.  Bracket  jump. 

"That's  all  very  well.  But  this  is  a  free 
country,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"I'll  show  the  old  red  sweep  whether  it's 
a  free  country  or  not!  The  infernal  impu- 
dence of  it!"  cried  Antony  furiously. 

"You  can't  stop  him  marrying  anybody 
he  wants  to,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  confidently. 
"And  you  see  what  it  means.  Poppy  isn't 
nearly  the  catch  you  think  she  is." 

Antony  was  scowling  darkly  over  the 
thought  of  the  impudence  of  Mr.  Briggs, 
and  said  nothing. 

"Not  nearly,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  tone 
of  deep  satisfaction,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

Antony  turned  on  him  and  said  fiercely: 
"Do  you  suspect  me  of  mercenary  mo- 
tives?" 

"No,  no!"  said  Mr.  Bracket  hastily,  and 
he  ceased  to  rub  his  hands  together. 

"You'd  better  not,"  said  Antony  grimly. 
"It  isn't  the  kind  of  thing  I  should  dream 
of  permitting.  Poppy's  a  very  nice  girl, 
and  I  should  make  her  a  good  deal  nicer. 
Bootle  has  smothered  her  finer  instincts." 


Mr.  Bracket  eyed  him  with  a  fresh  exas- 
peration. There  was  no  doing  anything 
with  a  man  who  talked  like  that. 

"Yes,  a  man  of  my  simple  tastes  would 
be  very  comfortable  with  Poppy— fifty 
thousand,  and  a  really  fine  intensive  gar- 
den," said  Antony  firmly. 

"But  you  can't  reckon  on  any  fifty 
thousand,"  urged  Mr.  Bracket  earnestly, 
"Briggs  has  a  nasty  temper." 

"I  have  a  nasty  temper  myself,"  said 
Antony  with  modest  pride. 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  with  a  readi- 
ness which  caused  Antony  to  take  half  a 
step  toward  him  with  a  somewhat  ugly 
look.  "But  it  isn't  as  nasty  as  his.  If  she 
married  you  he's  more  than  likely  to  stop 
her  allowance  and  cut  her  out  of  his  will." 

"Is  he?  I  have  a  pleasant  wallop,"  said 
Antony,  feeling  his  adamantine  fist. 

"But  anyhow  you  wouldn't  get  the 
money  till  they've  planted  him  in  that 
mausoleum  he's  building  at  Bootle;  and 
teeth  or  no  teeth,  he's  good  for  another  ton 
years.  What  you  want  is  a  sum  down," 
said  Mr.  Bracket  with  earnest  conviction. 

"Do  I?"  said  Antony. 

"You  do,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  firmly. 
"And  I'm  the  man  to  plank  it  down.  I 
want  Poppy,  and  I'm  ready  to  pay  for  her 
handsomely.    I'm  talking  business." 

"Handsomely,"  said  Antony  thought- 
fully, and  he  considered  Mr.  Bracket  with 
greater  interest.  "Well,  in  business  you're 
the  expert,  and  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  guided 
by  you.  But  this  isn't  exactly  business. 
It's  one  thing  to  burn  to  make  a  really  rich 
girl  happy  and  quite  another  to  be  paid 
not  to." 

"Now  for  goodness'  sake  don't  go  letting 
sentiment  interfere  with  business!"  pleaded 
Mr.  Bracket  with  almost  tearful  earnest- 
ness. 

"It's  my  generous  nature,"  said  Antony 
loftily.  "With  me  it's  always  sentiment 
first  and  business  afterward." 

Mr.  Bracket  ground  his  teeth  with  a 
harried  air.  His  eyes  were  fully  expressive 
of  the  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him  to 
fell  Antony  to  the  earth  with  a  sickening 
thud. 

But  with  admirable  self-control  he  said 
plaintively:  "Well,  if  it  comes  to  senti- 
ment, what  about  me?  You'd  like  to  do  the 
friendly  thing  by  me." 

"I  shouldn't,"  said  Antony  with  frank 
conviction. 

"Oh,  come!"  pleaded  Mr.  Bracket. 

"No,"  said  Antony.  "After  that  sneak- 
ing trick  you  played  me  we're  on  strictly 
business  terms." 

"Then  I'll  make  you  a  strictly  business 
offer:  I'll  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
drop  Poppy,"  said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"What  a  dreadful  way  you  have  of 
putting  it!  Drop  Poppy— drop  Poppy!" 
said  Antony  in  a  slightly  horrified  tone. 

"I'm  a  plain  business  man,  as  you're 
always  telling  me,  and  that's  my  offer- 
ten  thousand  pounds  down  on  the  nail," 
said  Mr.  Bracket. 

"  My  goodness,  you  must  be  in  love  with 
her!"  cried  Antony. 

"I  am.  Besides  I  consider  her  worth  it 
as  a  speculation,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  simply. 

Antony  looked  at  him  thoughtfully ;  then 
he  said:  "  Well,  it's  an  attractive  offer,  and 
I  have  to  consider  Uncle  Egbert's  five  hun- 
dred. The  poor  old  chap  finds  it  wearing." 
His  tone  grew  rather  mournful.  "He  told 
me  he  did.  And  after  all  he's  the  only 
great-uncle  I've  got." 

"Of  course  you've  got  to  consider  him. 
It's  your  duty— a— a— sacred  duty,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  in  an  impressive  tone  of  the 
warmest  conviction. 


"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Antony. 
"I'm  sure  of  it!"  said  Mr.  Bracket.  "Is 

it  a  go?" 

Antony  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of 
lofty  dignity  and  said:  If  you  had  re- 
mained my  friend  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. But  since  by  your  own  act  you 
have  made  yourself  merely  my  business 
adviser — it's  a  go." 

"Right!"  said  Mr.  Bracket,  grabbing  at 
his  breast  pocket.  "It's  the  most  sensible 
thing  you  ever  did!"  He  pulled  out  his 
note  case  and  drew  a  check  from  it. 
"Here's  my  check— for  ten  thousand  less 
the  hundred  and  sixty  you  owe  me." 

He  handed  the  check  to  Antony  with 
trembling  fingers.  Antony  took  it  and 
examined  it  carefully. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "Nine  thousand 
ei'ht  hundred  and  forty  pounds."  He 
folded  it  and  put  it  in  his  note  case.  "  After 
all— it's  a  sad  admission  to  make — Poppy 
will  be  happier  with  you  than  she  would 
have  been  with  me."  He  paused  and 
added  sharply:  "If  she  isn't  I'll  wring 
your  neck!" 

"I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Bracket  joy- 
fully. 

He  was  all  aquiver  with  relief  and  joy  at 
having  brought  the  difficult  negotiations  to 
a  successful  end. 

"You'd  better,"  said  Antony,  taking  out 
his  watch  and  looking  at  it.  "And  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  that  you're  only  just  in 
time.  She  was  going  to  elope  with  me  at 
nine-thirty,  and  it's  now  nine-twenty- 
eight." 

"Goodness,  it  was  a  narrow  shave!" 
said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  hushed  voice. 

There  was  a  pause;  then  Antony  said  in 
a  compassionate  voice:  "  Poor  girl !  She'll 
be  awfully  disappointed  to  find  you  waiting 
for  her  instead  of  me." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  sharply.  "But  she  isn't  going  to 
find  me  waiting  for  her  instead  of  you. 
You've  got  to  stop  and  explain  to  her  how 
things  are.  That's  only  fair." 

"Is  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  a 
rather  awkward  situation,"  said  Antony. 

"Not  with  your  gift  of  the  gab,"  said  Mr. 
Bracket  confidently. 

"I  wish  to  goodness  you  wouldn't  call  my 
golden  eloquence  the  gift  of  the  gab!"  said 
Antony  with  pardonable  irritation. 

"  That's  what  they  call  it  in  Bootle,"  said 
Mr.  Bracket  in  an  apologetic  tone.  "But 
I'll  clear  out  and  leave  you  a  fair  field  and 
no  favor." 

He  made  hastily  for  the  steps  down  to  the 
terrace. 

"Half  a  minute!"  said  Antony. 

Mr.  Bracket  stopped  short. 

"I'm  going  to  start  a  real  intensive  gar- 
den— a  big  one — with  this  capital.  If  it 
turns  out  a  winner  I'll  pay  you  back— by 
installments.  If  it  doesn't— well,  you'll 
have  to  deduct  it  from  Poppy's  millions," 
said  Antony. 

"Now  I  call  that  a  really  gentlemanly 
suggestion!"  said  Mr.  Bracket  in  a  tone  of 
warm  appreciation;  and  then  he  added 
with  genuine  fervor:  "I  do  wish  you 
luck!" 

He  went  down  the  steps. 

xx 

ANTONY  watched  his  retiring  back  with 
A  a  pleased  smile.  He  did  not  regret  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bracket.  Then  with 
frowning  thoughtfulness  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  consideration  of  the  task  before 
him. 

He  had  a  natural  desire  to  come  out  of  an 
awkward  situation  with  flying  colors. 
(Concluded  on  Page  109) 
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The  Standard  Spark  Tlug 
of  the  World 


If  we  could  prove  to  you  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  AC  Plugs  are  the  best  spark 
plugs  for  your  car,  you  would  buy  them, 
wouldn't  you?  We  can  prove  it  to  you. 
Look  at  the  list  below.  All  those  manu- 
facturers equip  their  cars,  trucks  and 
tractors  with  AC  Plugs  because  AC's 
perform  best  for  them.  Most  racing 
men,  aviators  and  speed-boat  pilots  also 
prefer  AC's  because  of  their  ability  to 
perform  in  competition  and  in  making 
new  records.  That  is  the  proof  we  bring  to 
you  that  you  should  use  AC's  in  your  car; 
that  is  the  proof  they  will  perform  best 
for  you.  All  well-established  dealers  sell 
'  'The  Standard  Spark  Plug  of  the  World." 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  <J)((ichigan 


These  Manufacturers  Factory  Equip  Their  Products  With  AC  Spark  Plugs 


Jackson 
Jordan 
Kenworthy 
KUsel  Kar 
LaFayette 

Leach  Power-Plus  Six 

Liberty 

Locomobile 

Malbohm 

Marmon 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 

Meteor 

Mitchell 

Moller 

Monroe 

Nash 

National 

Nelson 

Oakland 

Oldamoblle 

Packard 

Paige 

Pan 

Paterson 

Plerce-Arrow 

Pilot 

Pitcher 

Premier 

Reo 

Re  Vere 

Roamer 

R  &  V  Knight 

Saxon 

Scrlpps-Booth 
Walden  W.  Shaw 


Sheridan 
Singer 

Standard  Eight 

Stearns-Knlght 

Stevens- Duryea 

Stewart 

Tarkington 

Texan 

Vogue 

Westcott 

COMMERCIAL 
 CARS 

Ace 
Acme 

Ahrens-Fox  FlreTrucki 
American -La France 
Apex 
Atco 

Available 

Avery 

Bell 

Betz 

Bollstrom 

Bradley 

Bridgeport 

Brlnton 

Brock  way 

Buffalo 

Chit  ago 

Collier 

Comet 

part 

Defiance 


Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dlehl 

Dodge  Brothers 

Duty 

Elmlra 

Fargo 

Federal 

Frontmoblle 

F-W-D 

Gary 

Golden  West 

Gra  mm -Bernstein 

G  &  J  (Canada) 

G.  M.  C. 
Hahn 
Hall 
Harvey 
Hendrlckson 
Hewitt -Ludlow 
Hlghway-Knlght 
Hurlburt 
Huron 

H.  R.  L. 
Independent 
Italia 

J  &  J 

Kalamazoo 

Karavan 

Kearns 

Keystone 

Kissel 

Kiel  be r 

Klemm 

Koehler 

Low -Bed 

Mace  a r 


Malbohm 

Master 

Maxim 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson -Le  Moon 

Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

Oldsmoblle 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Plerce-Arrow 

Plttsburgher 

Ranger 

Reo 

Reynolds 
Rlker 

Robinson  Fire  App. 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

San  ford 

Schwartz 

Signal 

Stan  wood 

Sterling 


Stewart 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

Texan 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tower 

United 

Universal 

Ursua 

Walter 

Ward-La  France 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 
Wichita 
Wilson 
Wolverine 

MOTORCYCLES 

Brlggs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
Excelsior 
Henderson 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 
TRACTORS 

Advance-Rumely 
A  &  T 

Bates  Steel  Mule 
Beeman  Garden 
Boring 
Buffalo 

Bullock  Crceplng-Grlp 


Case 
Clark 
Comet 
Dart 

Do-It-All 

Eagle 

Flour  City 

Holt 

Howell 

Knox 

La  Crosse 

Lauson 

Linn  Road 

Minneapolis 

New  Britain 

Oldsmar  Garden 

O.  K. 

Pioneer 

Samson 

Sawyer-Massey  (Can.) 
Spry  Wheel 
Stockton 
Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 

Turner-Simplicity 

Ursus 

Wetmore 

ENGINES 

Associated 
Beaver 

Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 

Buda 

Capital 


Continental 

Curtiss 

Doman 

Duesenberg 

Eclipse 

Fairmont  Railway 

Falls 

Frisble 

Galloway 

Gray 

G.  B.  S. 
Hall-Scott 
Herschell-Splllman 
J.  V.  B.  Marine 
Knox 

Lathrop  Marine 
Milwaukee  Gasolene 

Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Red  Wing  Thorobred 
Roberts 
Rutenber 
Scripps 
Speedway 
Straubel 
Union  Marine 
Van  Blerck 
Vim 

H.  J.  Walker 
Weber 

Weldely  Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 
W.  S.  M. 


FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

Automatic 

Daytonlite 

Delco-Light 

Dynelectric 

Electrion 

Fairbanks 

Genco  Light 

Globe  Light  &  Power 

1  alley-Light 

Lucollte 

Meverllte 

Nan-Kl-Vel 

Northlite 

Owens  Light  &  Power 

Perfection 

Power  lite 

Roco 

United 

Wesco 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Domestic  Engine  & 

Pump  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Air 

Compressors 
Koehring  Road  Pavers 
Maytag  Washing 

Machines 
Mudge  Railway  Cars 
Perfect  Power  Sprayers 
Sullivan  Portable  Air 

Compressors 
Wade  Drag  Saws 
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OIL  HEATER  S 


For  that  room  that  is  always  cold 

EVERY  house,  outside  the  tropics,  has  a  room  that  is  slow 
'  to  warm  up.   It  may  be  on  the  north  side,  it  may  have  too 
small  a  radiator,  it  may  be  draughty. 

When  you  want  this  room  heated,  a  Florence  Oil  Heater  will 
make  it  warm  in  a  few  minutes.  That  curved  fire  bowl  is  not 
alone  a  beauty  feature.  It  gives  extra  heat-radiating  surface 
from  which  genial  warmth  fairly  shimmers  forth  into  the  room. 

The  Florence  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  is  made  strong  as 
a  kitchen  range.  A  gallon  of  kerosene  will  keep  it  burning 
for  twelve  hours.  An  indicator  tells  at  a  glance  when  re- 
filling is  needed. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  a  Florence  Oil  Heater.  If  he  has 
none,  write  us.  We  try  to  see  that  everyone  who  wants  a 
Florence  is  supplied. 

CENTRAL  OIL  &  GAS  STOVE  GO. 
346  School  Street  Gardner,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Florence  Oil  Cook  Stoves  (8  inch  and  12  inch  wicks),  Florence  Tank 
Water  Heaters,  Florence  Portable  Baking  Ovens,  Florence  Gas  Room  Heaters 


(Concluded  from  Page  106) 

le  could  only  do  that  by  making  it  ex- 
remely  easy  for  Poppy.  He  walked  up  and 
[own.  His  mind  worked  quickly,  rejecting 
ieas. 

The  clock  over  the  stables  a  quarter  of  a 
■le  away  struck  the  half  hour,  and  Pansy 
1  a  dust  coat  and  small  velours  hat, 
■vily  veiled  and  carrying  a  small  hand 
lag.  came  through  the  door, 
wiitony  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the 
dge  of  the  veranda.  He  took  three  steps 
Sard  her  with  his  arms  out  as  if  to  clasp 
ier,  stopped  short  with  a  convulsive  jerk 
ind  rocked  on  his  feet. 

"Poppy,  it  cannot  be!  I  have  made  a 
nost  distressing  discovery,"  he  said  in  a 
Hep,  mournful  voice — a  voice  shaken  by 
Aiflicting  emotions. 

He  paused,  but  Pansy  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  discovered  that  another — a  good 
Bow — loves  you  and  has  loved  you  for 
Ears,"  he  went  on,  and  then  paused  for 
ft  to  make  the  inquiry,  natural  whether 
be  knew  or  not,  who  that  good  fellow  was. 
hit  Pansy  said  nothing.  She  merely 
loked  at  him  through  her  veil. 

"If  it  had  been  anyone  else  it  would  not 
Ive  mattered,"  he  went  on.  "I  fear  I  am 
to  selfish  to  have  given  you  up  to  a 
[ranger,  however  worthy  he  might  be. 
kit  Bracket — Albert — ismyfriend.  What's 
tore,  he  is  one  of  my  comrades  of  the 
reat  war — at  that  infernal  training  camp — 
ad  a  devil  of  a  job  it  was  to  lick  him  into 
lape."  His  voice  rang  entirely  sincere. 
But  he  was  worth  it.  He  has  a  heart  of 
aid,  and  it  will  take  years  to  pay  him  what 
owe  him.  I  cannot  rob  him  of  the  desire 
[  his  heart  and  blight  his  life." 

He  waited  for  a  word  of  recognition  of 
is  nobility.  But  Pansy  said  nothing. 

"  Damn  it,  is  she  dumb?  "  he  said  to  him- 
Hf  with  some  irritation.  It  did  not  appear 
i  his  voice  as  he  went  on: 

4 'So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  give 
du  up.  It  will  be  a  wrench" — his  voice 
roke  a  little,  beautifully — "a  dreadful 
rench." 

He  waited  for  a  word  of  sympathy,  an 
ssurance  that  she  shared  his  misery.  But 
ansy  said  nothing. 

He  choked  a  little,  admirably,  and  went 
a:  "But  I  comfort  myself — no,  I  try  to 
jmfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  you 
ill  be  happier  with  him — in  Bootle — than 
<er  you  could  be  with  me." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
look  with  a  strong  man's  emotion. 

"Well,  you  really  are  the  limit,  Tony!" 
lid  Pansy  in  a  tone  of  reluctant  admira- 
on,  and  she  raised  her  veil. 

Antony  dropped  his  hands  and  opened 
is  mouth. 

"Pansy,  begad!"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
upefaction. 

Then  his  eyes  shone,  and  coming  toward 
sr  he  cried:   "Oh,  joy!  Oh,  rapture!" 
Pansy  backed  hastily  away  from  him. 
"  And  if  you're  not  tiresome!"  she  said  in 

i  aggrieved  tone.  "Poppy  has  just  given 
le  a  lovely  old  French  pearl  necklace  to 
in  away  with  you  instead  of  her,  and  you 
jolly  tell  me  it's  all  off." 

"No,  not  coolly— you  can't  say  I  told 
du  coolly,"  protested  Antony,  hurt  by  the 
ur  on  his  emotional  efforts. 
"  It  doesn't  matter  how  you  told  me.  It 
off!   And  I  shall  have  to  give  the  neck- 
ice  back,"  she  said. 

"But  it  isn't  off — not  by  a  long  chalk. 
;'s  more  on  than  ever.  I've  got  ten  thou- 
ind  pounds,"  said  Antony  joyously. 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!   How  on  earth 

ii  you  get  it?  "  she  cried  in  amazement. 
"That  noble  fellow,  Bracket,  of  course," 

lid  Antony. 

"But  how  did  you  get  it  from  him?  How 
id  you  get  a  hold  on  him?  What  has  he 
een  doing?"  she  said,  displaying  a  painful 
oubt  of  Mr.  Bracket's  nobility. 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  I  blackmailed 
im?  "  said  Antony  with  a  lofty  indignation. 

"Well,  I  know  how  you  feel  about  these 
lirkers,"  said  Pansy  in  a  slightly  apolo- 
etic  tone.  "I  know  you'd  strip  the  very 
lathes  off  their  backs  if  you  got  the  chance, 
ou  told  me  so — more  than  once." 

"Well,  I  didn't  blackmail  him.  He  came 
>  me  entirely  of  his  own  free  will  with 

business  proposition.  He  —  he  —  er  — 
eeded  my  help  in  a  speculative  invest- 
lent,  and  he  has  paid  me  for  it,"  said 
.ntony. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  sud- 
en,  rather  angry  enlightenment.  "He 
aid  you  ten  thousand  pounds  to  give  up 
oppy!" 

'Certainly  not!"  said  Antony  hastily. 
I  regard  the  ten  thousand  purely  as  a 
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loan — to  start  an  intensive  garden  with. 
Let's  be  getting  along  to  it." 

"That  was  it,"  said  Pansy  positively. 
"And  she  gave  me  that  pearl  necklace  to 
save  her  from  you.  It's  rather  funny,"  she 
added  in  a  despiteful  tone. 

"  I  suppose  she  could  change  her  mind  if 
she  wanted  to,"  said  Antony  in  a  tone  of 
utter  indifference. 

"She  certainly  did  change  it,"  said 
Pansy  in  a  rather  taunting  tone. 

"I  expect  it  was  her  unhealthy  passion 
for  Bootle— Bootle  and  Bracket.  But  I'm 
sure  I  don't  care,"  said  Antony  with  the 
same  pleasing  indifference.  "Let's  be  get- 
ting along  to  the  station." 

"But  now  that  you've  arranged  it  with 
Mr.  Bracket  there's  no  need  whatever  for 
me  to  run  away  with  you,"  said  Pansy  in  a 
tone  of  exaggerated  relief. 

"No  need?"  cried  Antony  in  a  tone  of 
lively  astonishment.  "What  about  the 
pearl  necklace?  Why,  I'll  bet  that  you'll 
look  more  ravishing  than  ever  in  an  old 
French  pearl  necklace!" 

"I'm  going  to  give  it  back  to  Poppy," 
said  Pansy. 

"I'm  hanged  if  you  are!  A  bargain's  a 
bargain,  and  I  insist  on  your  keeping  it — 
unless  it  doesn't  suit  you,"  said  Antony 
with  some  heat. 

"What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?" 
said  Pansy  coldly. 

"Everything  of  course!"  cried  Antony 
with  a  generous  breadth  of  view.  "I've 
got  ten  thousand  pounds,  haven't  I?  But 
let's  be  off!  We  don't  want  to  hurry  to  the 
station  on  a  night  like  this." 

"Oh,  you  didn't  want  to  hurry  to  the 
station  on  a  night  like  this  with  Poppy,  did 
you?"  she  said  slowly  in  a  dangerous  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  he  said  quickly.  "  But 
I  expected  her  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late.    Give  me  that  bag." 

"You  don't  really  think  I'm  going  to  run 
away  with  you?"  she  said  with  a  gentle, 
chilling,  contemptuous  laugh. 

"I'm  sure  of  it— even  if  I  have  to  carry 
you  every  inch  of  the  way,"  said  Antony 
quietly  but  in  a  tone  of  intense  determina- 
tion; and  in  two  long,  quick  strides  he 
placed  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

She  turned  and  faced  him  with  eyes  that 
flashed  hate,  and  cried:  "The  moment 
you've  finished  making  love  to  that  girl? 
I'm  not!" 

"Oh,  that!  I  never  did  make  love  to 
her — not  what  I  call  making  love,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"You  did!"  she  cried.  "You  know  you 
did!  You — you  kissed  her!" 

"Oh,  a  gentle  peck  or  two.  That  was 
nothing,"  he  said  with  honest  carelessness. 

"Nothing?"  she  cried  fiercely.  "Then 
you  did!  I  knew  you  would!  You — you 
hateful  pig!" 

Her  eyes  blazed  at  him.  His  admission 
and  the  image  it  called  up  were  the  last 
exasperation.  She  dropped  her  bag,  sprang 
forward,  caught  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
tried  to  shake  him.   Antony  clinched. 

"You  fat-headed  little  idiot!"  he  cried 
frankly  and  fiercely  as  he  jerked  her  off  her 
feet  in  a  crushing  hug.  "You  don't  really 
suppose  I  could  really  make  love  to  any 
girl  but  you?  You  know  I  couldn't!  Not 
like  this!"  He  kissed  her  fiercely.  "Or 
this!"  He  kissed  her  again.  "You're  the 
dearest,  stupidest,  most  obstinate  little 
devil  in  the  world!"  he  said  more  gently, 
and  kissed  her  again.  "I've  loved  you  for 
a  thousand  years!"  He  kissed  her  again. 
"And  now  I've  got  you  I'm  never  going  to 
let  you  go ! "  He  kissed  her  again  and  again 
and  again. 

She  lay  still  and  heavy  in  his  arms,  the 
tears  trickling  from  her  eyes. 

"  You  bear ! "  she  murmured.  "  I  believe 
you've  broken  my  ribs."  And  she  laid  her 
head  against  his  cheek  like  a  tired  child. 

"I  haven't,"  he  said,  kissing  her  again; 
then  added  a  trifle  savagely:  " But  if  I  ever 
have  to  I  certainly  will." 

He  kissed  her  again  and  set  her  gently 
on  her  feet  with  his  right  arm,  a  girdle 
of  throbbing  iron,  round  her  waist— she 
needed  its  Support— picked  up  her  bag  and 
started  with  her  toward  the  veranda  steps, 
saying:  "We  mustn't  miss  the  train.  I've 
got  a  special  license  in  my  pocket,  and  with 
any  luck  we'll  be  married  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter." 

"How  you  do  carry  one  off  one's  feet!" 
she  said. 

"Well,  you're  as  light  as  a  feather,  you 
know,"  he  said,  half  lifting  her  from  the 
ground. 

"I  believe  my  heart  is,  Tony,"  she  said. 
(THE  END) 
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J^OU'LL  seldom  see  finer 
cloth  than  in  Highland 
Heather  overcoats. 


Its  finished  on  both 
sides,  in  different  colors 
and  patterns;  its  rain- 
proof and  warm;  and 
there  s  no  end  of  wear 
in  it. 

A  Highland  Heather 
overcoat  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment where  every 
dollar  counts. 


Wrtfe  for  our  illustrated  bootyet 


Rosenwald  &  We i  1 

Clothing  Specialties 

PRODUCT    OF   THE    DAYLIGHT  SHOPS 
Chicago  New  York 
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(Jf^ere  beauty  is 
more  ihan  skin  deep 


You'll  always  find 
a  good  hardware 
itore  near  by. 


HE  very  beauty  of  CORBIN 
Door  and  Window  Hardware 
makes  you  know  that  it  is 
mechanically  perfect  —  makes 
you  know  that  the  CORBIN 
Lock  —  in  fact  every  article 
bearing  the  CORBIN  mark  — 
is  safe  and  sure  —  worthy  of 
its  looks. 

People  who  take  the  care  to  make 
such  objects  simple,  restful,  beautiful, 
are  just  the  ones  to  apply  the  same 
principles  of  simplicity  to  the  me' 
chanics  of  the  article.  CORBIN 
has  done  so  for  68  years  with  its 
whole  line  of  Door  and  Window 
Hardware. 

A  perfectly  made  article  of  this 
kind  can  be  recognized  by  its  sim' 
plicity  —  its  beauty  and  its  efficiency 
because  of  its  simplicity. 

CORBIN  Ware  Work 


P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 


New  Britain 


Connecticut 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEE  EMB  COMPMMEOm 


(Continued  from  Pago  IS) 


The  elderly  Jew  nodded  thrice  slowly. 
"  I  will  indeed  be  there,"  he  said. 

The  professor  had  a  Maryland  between 
his  lips,  unlighted.  He  passed  a  hand  into 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  voluminous  frock 
coat  and  drew  forth  a  lighted  match  with 
which  he  lit  his  cigarette;  he  then  restored 
the  match,  still  burning,  to  his  pocket.  The 
old  Jew  watched  him  with  a  gleam  of  mild 
interest. 

"That  is  chic,"  he  commented;  "and 
new,  is  it  not?" 

The  professor  waved  a  vast  hand  airily. 
"It  is  so  old  that  now  it  is  new  again,"  he 
answered.  "  I  used  to  do  it  thirty  years  ago 
when  I  was  working  the  country  fairs,  and 
it  was  old  then." 

He  reached  out  an  arm,  picked  what 
appeared  to  be  a  coin  out  of  the  air,  dropped 
it  into  his  pocket  with  a  clink,  nodded  and 
departed. 

IV 

THE  claim  adjuster  from  the  company 
which  insured  the  owner  of  the  building 
in  which  Kelly  had  lost  his  life  against  such 
liabilities  visited  Annette  in  her  flat  the 
following  morning.  To  deal  with  this  case 
of  an  orphan  girl  the  psychologist  who  di- 
rected the  company's  activities  had  dis- 
patched a  shapely  young  man  built  and 
upholstered  on  fashionable  lines.  His  face, 
olive-skinned,  smooth  as  an  egg,  but  with 
blue  shadows  round  the  shaven  jowl,  wore 
as  a  habitual  expression  a  look  of  conquer- 
ing cajolery;  his  clothes  conformed  in  all 
respects  to  the  canons  of  moving-picture 
aesthetics.  He  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
dangerous. 

He  entered  the  little  sitting  room  of  the 
flat  like  an  actor  appearing  upon  the  stage. 

"Ah,  good  morning,  dear  mademoiselle," 
he  began.  "  I  am  charged  to  express  to  you, 
first  of  all,  the  profound  sympathy  of  our 
directors;  and  I  ask  your  permission  to  add 
my  own." 

His  voice  was  suave;  his  eyes  were  an 
affront.  Clearly  he  was  surprised  and 
tickled  to  find  her  so  little  and  so  pretty. 
The  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered  about  his  lips 
as  Annette  murmured  her  thanks,  flushing 
through  her  pallor. 

"Alas!"  he  began  again,  in  tones  that 
were  musically  mournful  what  time  he 
watched  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  cat  at  a  rat 
hole.  "One  speaks  of  sympathy,  but  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  what — eh?  " 

Old  Kropp,  in  his  armchair  behind  the 
door,  had  moved ;  and  the  beauteous  young 
man  had  only  then  perceived  that  he  was 
not  alone  with  the  girl.  He  stared  at  the 
old  Jew  indignantly. 

"I  did  not  see  the — er — gentleman,"  he 
said  frigidly.  "And  as  my  business  with 
mademoiselle  is  private,  an  affair  of  confi- 
dence, perhaps  monsieur  will  " 

Annette  interposed.  "It  is  Monsieur 
Kropp,  a  friend  of  my  father's— and  of 
me,"  she  explained. 

"  In  that  case,  of  course,"  ceded  the  other. 

But  he  was  not  pleased.  What  he  pur- 
posed to  do  was  always  better  done  without 
witnesses.  He  gave  the  old  Jew  another 
scrutiny,  and  was  a  little  comforted.  M. 
Kropp,  who  had  not  spoken,  reclined  in  his 
armchair  in  the  limp  manner  of  a  weak  old 
man ;  the  face  that  Mr.  Mailing  had  found 
vulpine  was  now  vague,  with  a  senile  and 
almost  imbecile  amiability.  An  older  man 
might  have  known  that  a  countenance  of 
those  contours,  that  pent  of  brow,  that 
thin-bridged  beak  of  nose,  is  never  the 
mask  of  dullness  or  weakness. 

The  young  man  turned  back  to  Annette 
and  approached  the  table. 

"To  business,  then,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said.  "Shall  we  be  seated?"  He  took  from 
his  pockets  some  papers  and  a  fountain 
pen;  and  lastly  produced  a  Russia-leather 
note  case,  which  he  laid  beside  him.  "It 
is  grotesque — hein! — that  our  tragedies 
should  have  their  business  aspect;  but 
there  you  are!  The  late  M.  Kelly  was  a 
painter— yes?" 

This  scrivener  in  the  clothes  of  an  ambas- 
sador was  skillful  in  his  trade.  M.  Kropp 
lying  back  in  his  chair  with  eyes  half  closed 
and  ears  wide  open  was  witness  of  a  piece  of 
sheer  artistry.  Put  crudely,  it  was  the  claim 
adjuster's  business  to  prove  to  the  dead 
man's  daughter  that  such  men  as  Kelly 
were  pretty  plentiful  and  correspondingly 
cheap,  that  the  cash  value  of  them  was 
small.  In  a  voice  subdued  to  its  topic  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  lavish  sympathy  of 
the  directors  and  himself  was  held  in  check 
by  actionnairea  of  an  inhuman  avarice; 


and  whenever  the  girl  seemed  to  listen  at- 
tentively or  critically  he  was  there  with  a 
moving  reference  to  her  bereavement  to 
torture  her  into  confusion. 

Finally:  "I  am  empowered,  then,  my 
dear  mademoiselle,  to  strain  a  point  in  t  his 
most  grievous  case.  Because  you  are  young 
and  alone  in  the  world  my  company  comes 
very  promptly  to  your  aid.  I  have  here  a 
sum  of  five  thousand  francs" — he  flipped 
open  the  note  case  and  revealed  its  opulent 
contents — "which  I  will  hand  to  you  as 
soon  as  you  have  signed  this  receipt." 

He  tendered  her  the  fountain  pen,  folded 
the  document  conveniently  for  her,  anrl 
leaned  across  the  table,  pointing  with  a 
manicured  forefinger  to  the  place  at  which 
she  was  to  sign.  He  had  her,  he  knew,  half 
hypnotized;  he  kept  his  practiced  eyes 
fixed  on  her  while  he  insinuated  the  pen 
into  the  uncertain  hand  she  put  forward. 
So  he  did  not  see  old  M.  Kropp  come  to 
normal  life  again  and  bend  his  formidable 
attention  on  the  matter. 

"Yes,  here,  please— your  baptismal  name 
and  your  family  name,  dear  mademoiselle. 
I  will  fill  in  the  date  for  you." 

Annette,  a  little  dazed,  signed  as  he  bade 
her.  He  drew  back  the  document  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  so,  inspected  her  signature, 
and  laid  it  beside  him  with  the  wet  ink 
uppermost.  Then  from  the  note  case  he 
began  to  finger  forth  notes. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "five  thousand 
francs  is  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  street. 
One,  two,  three,  four  — -" 

M.  Kropp,  for  all  that  his  stature  was 
nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  long  of  limb; 
when  he  walked  fast  he  had  something  the 
look  of  a  perambulating  stepladder.  While 
the  pulchritudinous  claim  adjuster  was 
counting  M.  Kropp  placed  his  hands  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair  and  with  a  motion  that 
resembled  the  unfolding  of  a  foot  rule  he 
was  on  his  feet.  One  stride  took  him  to  the 
back  of  the  young  man's  chair;  a  long  arm 
in  a  rusty  sleeve  seemed  to  telescope  across 
the  young  man's  shoulder;  and  ere  that 
surprised  philanthropist  could  rise  and  turn 
upon  him  M.  Kropp  had  the  receipt  un- 
folded and  was  reading  it. 

"Mais  vous  ites  fou,  done?"  cried  the 
claim  adjuster  with  a  snatch  at  the  paper. 

M.  Kropp  put  it  behind  his  back.  He 
looked  at  the  young  man  with  a  contempt 
that  was  as  much  professional  as  virtuous. 

"You  are  a  beginner,  it  seems,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  know  better  than  that?  If  you 
play  this  game  you  should  always  leave  the 
figures  blank  and  write  them  in  to  suit 
yourself  afterward.  But  here  they  are, 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face — ten  thou- 
sand francs.  Ten,  you  observe — not  five!" 

"  Vieux  cretin! "  The  young  man  frothed 
with  epithets.  "What  has  it  to  do  with 
you?" 

M.  Kropp  smiled;  at  least  his  subtle 
mouth  widened  and  curved  in  the  shape  of 
a  smile. 

"Orphans,  old  soldiers  and  the  govern- 
ment are  fair  game,"  he  quoted.  "But  this 
is  an  orphan  who  must  not  be  robbed. 
Young  man,  you  are  so  near  to  a  prison 
that  you  smell  of  it  already.  Count  out 
that  money,  and  remember — ten,  not  five ! " 

There  was  a  brief  battle  of  eyes,  and  M. 
Kropp's  victory  was  decisive.  Annette 
watched  in  amazement;  she  had  not  en- 
tirely understood;  but  it  was  horrible,  all 
the  same,  to  look  upon  that  gilded  and 
lacquered  youth  now  that  the  stuffing  was 
removed  from  him  and  he  was  no  more  than 
a  dishonest  clerk  sweating  his  terror  of  the 
jail  from  every  pore.  When  all  was  done, 
and  the  due  sum  paid  down  upon  the  table, 
he  did  not  so  much  leave  as  leak  from  the 
room. 

"And  now,"  said  M.  Kropp  when  thef 
were  alone  together,  "what  are  you  goinj 
to  do  with  this  money?" 

"I  shall  invest  it,"  said  Annette.  "Hi 
was  always  wishing  he  could  invest.  So 
that  is  what  I  shall  do." 

M .  Kropp  nodded  his  concurrence.  "  Ad 
Babille  is  the  man  to  advise  you  aboul 
that.  You  should  speak  to  Babille." 

Babille  was  the  lamentable  skeleton  of 
a  man  whom  Mr.  Mailing  had  remarked 
sitting  upon  the  sofa.  He  had  been  in  his 
day  the  competent  financial  editor  of  a 
newspaper;  the  chances  of  Paris  journalism, 
the  process  of  advancing  years  and  the 
sinister  alchemy  of  absinth  had  reduced 
him  to  his  present  condition.  He  picked  up 
the  bare  bones  of  a  living  by  compiling 

(Continued  on  Pago  113) 
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Costs 

We  wish  to  make  a  practical,  workable  sug- 
gestion to  motorists,  which  will  actually 
[enable  them  to  reduce  their  tire-mileage 
costs  from  20  to  30%. 
To  make  this  suggestion  practical  you  must 
know  the  inside  facts  regarding  tire  manu- 
facturing today. 

Everyman  inside  the  industry  knows  these 
facts  to  be  true: 

— that  tire  makers  are  divided  into  three 
general  groups; 

— that  one  group  makes  cheap,  low  quality 
tires  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  the 
bargain  hunters; 

— that  another  group  makes  good  quality, 
honest  value  tires,  but  builds  only  about 
enough  mileage  into  them  to  make  good 
the  guarantee ; 

— and  that  there  is  another  small  group 
of  tire  makers,  who  have  proven  that  the 
way  to  provide  the  lowest  possible  mile- 
age cost  is  to  build  tires  out  of  the  purest 
grades  of  rubber  and  the  strongest  fabric, 
eliminating  substitutes  and  shoddy  en- 
tirely, and  to  employ  the  most  exacting 
methods  of  manufacture  and  inspection. 
There  are  only  a  few  makers  who  are 
building  tires  this  way. 
The  Mohawk  Rubber  Company  is  one  of 
them.  We  were  one  of  the  first  to  produce 
these  extraordinary  high-mileage  tires. 
Tires  of  this  quality  group  average  three, 
five,  even  ten  thousand  miles  above  the 
usual  guarantee  basis. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  how  this  excess 
mileage  brings  the  actual  mileage  cost 
down  way  below  the  amount  which  the 
average  tire  buyer  has  come  to  expect. 


These  facts  are  known  to  everyone  in  the  industry, 
but  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  motoring  public. 
They  are  facts  you  can  easily  prove  for  yourself  by  try- 
ing one  of  these  quality  tires  in  competition  with  others. 

We  hope  you  will  select  a  Mohawk  Tire  for  this  trial. 
You  will  find  good  dealers  everywhere  handling  them. 
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Old  Paces 
d  Qine  fabrics 


TTT'OMEN  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  things 
A^r  the  Maytag  will  do.  And  it  is  because  of 
the  marvelous  action  of  the  wonderful  Millrace 
Principle.  - 

Laces,  for  instance — filmy  things  that  rough 
handling  would  ruin — are  beautifully  and  safely 
cleansed.  And  those  many  other  things  of  deli- 
cate texture,  which  one  even  hesitates  to  entrust 
to  strange  hands,  are  safely  entrusted  to  the 
Maytag. 

Yet,  in  the  same  cylinder  and  by  the  same 
scientific  action,  such  things  as  heavy  spreads, 
portieres,  rag  rugs — to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary 
clothes,  underwear  and  linens,  are  cleansed  as  if 
by  hand — in  quickest  time  and  at  only  a  trifling 
expense  for  current. 

We  invite  you  to  see  this  wonderful  electric 
washer.  Go  witness  a  demonstration  at  the  local 
dealer's  store.  Learn  why  it  is  converting  thou- 
sands of  women  to  the  washing  machine  idea.  In 
the  meantime  write  for  a  copy  of  our  famous 
"Household  Manual."   It's  free! 

The  Maytag  Company,  Dept.  100,  Newton,  Ia. 

Branches  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  and 
The  Maytag  Co.  of  England,  323  Caledonian  Road,  King's  Cross,  London. 

Makers  of  Maytag  Multi-Motor,  Electric,  Belt  and 
Hand  Power  Washers 


Cabinet  ELECTRIC  WASHER 
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share  lists,  deviling  for  the  Bourse  reporters 
and  the  like,  and  in  Kelly's  small  circle, 
despite  his  poverty  and  the  misery  of  his 
appearance,  he  had  rank  as  an  authority 
upon  finance. 

v 

IT  WAS  some  weeks  later;  Kelly  was  by 
now  at  home  in  his  grave  and  the  color 
was  returning  to  Annette's  face;  and  Ba- 
bille  ran  across  M.  Kropp,  standing  at  his 
usual  post  of  observation  in  the  door  of  his 
shop.  The  starved  wreck  of  a  man  stopped 
and  the  established  tradesman  greeted  him 
agreeably. 

"What  is  the  news  to-day?"  inquired 
M.  Kropp. 

Babille  appeared  to  ponder.  Then:  "The 
bank  rate  is  up  again,"  croaked  this  scare- 
crow solemnly. 

"Ah!"  M.  Kropp  made  the  conventional 
grimace  of  surprised  interest.  "You  don't 
tell  me  so !  And  what  is  this  I  hear  about 
the  investment  of  our  little  Annette?  You 
have  been  advising  her — yes?" 

The  lean  man  shook  his  head.  "She  did 
not  require  advice  from  me!" 

"No?  What,  then?" 

"Just  simply  that  I  should  take  her 
money — the  ten  thousand  francs— and  de- 
posit it  in  the  Banque  Proletaire ! " 

"Eh?"  M.  Kropp  frowned  and  stared 
searchingly  under  heavy  brows  at  the  other. 
"Five  per  cent  a  month,  is  it  not — and  all 
that  sort  of  thing?" 

Babille  nodded.  "It  is  a  pity,"  he  said. 
"But  that  poor  Kelly — he  had  spoken  of 
it  once  or  twice  before  her;  and  all  that  he 
ever  said  is  now  a  gospel  for  her.  Because 
his  own  fakes  were  good  ones,  he  believed 
in  all  fakes,  did  Kelly.  But  it  is  a  pity!" 

"It  is  a  pity,"  agreed  M.  Kropp  thought- 
fully. He  stared  for  a  while  at  his  boots, 
reflecting  sadly.  Suddenly  his  look  flashed 
upward  to  the  other's  dull  and  patient  face. 
"But  between  ourselves,"  he  asked  briskly, 
"what  have  you  done  with  the  money?" 

The  fleshless  mask  of  a  countenance  be- 
fore him  quivered  and  the  two  shabby 
elderly  men  whom  from  their  appearance 
and  their  manner  of  secrecy  Mr.  Mailing 
would  have  taken  for  conspirators  plotting 
a  fraud  or  a  theft,  grinned  at  each  other 
with  complete  understanding. 

"I  have  it  safe,"  said  Babille.  "Next 
month  I  will  pay  her  five  hundred  francs  of 
it;  five  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  that 
Banque  Proletaire  will  last  another  month 
beyond  that." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Annette  that  Kelly 
had  left  no  debts;  but  he  left  very  little 
of  anything;  and  Annette  had  decided  to 
secure  herself  an  employment  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  private  income  promised 
her  by  the  frank  and  manly  advertisements 
of  the  Banque  Proletaire.  So  daily,  trim 
as  a  new  doll,  hopeful  and  buoyant,  she 
carried  her  childlike  prettiness  to  market. 
Clerk  .shopgirl ,  interpreter ,  companion — she 
was  ready  for  anything;  she  was  chucked 
under  the  chin  or  patted  on  the  cheek  and 
sent  empty  away  from  half  a  hundred 
offices  where  the  employers  were  equally 
keen  judges  of  beauty  and  commercial  value 
in  a  girl.  But  there  came  the  evening  when 
she  burst  in  upon  Madame  Celestine  with 
the  news  that  she  had  found  a  post. 

Madame  Celestine,  marchande  fripiere, 
sat  in  her  shop  as  in  a  grove.  About  her 
there  hung,  like  tropical  foliage,  festoons 
and  garlands  of  musty  garments,  depend- 
ing from  hooks  in  the  walls  and  clotheslines 
that  tangled  from  side  to  side  of  her  little 
shop.  She  was  the  lady  who  had  admitted 
Mr.  Mailing  to  the  flat;  and  from  her  you 
could  buy  or  hire  anything  from  a  suit  of 
chain  mail  for  a  hal  maxque  to  a  dress  suit 
for  a  wedding  or  a  funeral. 

Madame  Celestine  smiled  maternally  at 
the  girl  over  her  table-land  of  bosom. 

"That  is  excellent,"  she  said.  "See, 
your  cheeks  are  all  pink  again.  And  what 
»  the  post,  cherie?" 

"  It's  a  hat  shop,"  replied  Annette.  "  Oh, 
such  a  delicious  little  place,  and  such  a  nice 
patrcmm.  It's  all  painted  white  outside, 
and  in  the  windows  there's  just  one  glorious 
hat  on  a  stand,  against  a  velvet  curtain. 
And  madame  said  I  should  meet  excellent 
company  there  and  she  was  sure  I  would 
do  very  well." 

Madame  Celestine  looked  puzzled.  "It 
is  on  the  boulevard,  this  pretty  shop?" 

"Not  on  the  boulevard,"  answered  An- 
nette. "In  the  Rue  Huningue."  She  pro- 
duced from  her  purse  a  dainty  rose-colored 
card  whence  floated  a  vague  scent.  "This 
is  it,"  she  said,  handing  the  card  to  Ma- 
dame Celestine;  "and  I  can  start  to- 
morrow." 


Madame  continued  to  smile  as  she  read 
it  aloud.  "Claire,"  it  said.  "Hats.  Rue 
Huningue,  No.  16A.  Discretion." 

"'Discretion'!"  repeated  Madame  Ce- 
lestine to  herself,  once  or  twice.  "'Discre- 
tion'! H'm!  I  believe — but  I  have  the 
memory  so  feeble — but  I  believe  I  have 
heard  of  this  place.  They  asked  you  about 
your  parents — yes?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Annette.  "And  she 
was  so  kind  when  I  told  her." 

"But,"  said  Madame  Celestine  with  a 
kind  of  triumph,  "assuredly  she  did  not 
ask  you  about  your  aunt!" 

Annette  stared.  "Aunt — no!" 

"Eh  bien!"  said  madame.  "So  to- 
morrow your  good  Aunt  Celestine  goes  with 
you  to  see  her  little  niece  installed.  It  is 
more  respectable  so.  And  this  card — I  will 
keep  it  till  the  morning.  I  have  a  friend  to 
whom  I  would  like  to  show  it." 

She  brought  that  friend  with  her  the  fol- 
lowing morning  when  she  came  to  escort 
Annette  to  the  pretty  shop  in  the  Rue 
Huningue.  But  for  some  reason  she  did 
not  introduce  the  two.  The  friend  was  a 
slender  woman  who  at  a  very  little  distance 
seemed  young,  with  a  face  of  creamy  pallor 
and  full  lips  that  drooped  at  the  corners; 
it  was  only  when  one  came  closer  to  her 
that  one  remarked  the  haggard  and  used 
quality  of  her  face,  and  the  hate  and  pain 
which  inhabited  her  eyes. 

They  came  together  across  the  freshness 
of  the  bright  morning  streets  of  Paris  and 
so  at  last  to  the  Rue  Huningue,  quiet,  al- 
most private  between  its  opposite  rows  of 
tall,  handsome  buildings.  The  hat  shop 
harbored  at  the  base  of  one  of  them,  pretty 
and  dainty  as  a  bibelot. 

"This  is  it!"  cried  Annette  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Madame  Celestine  smiled  at  her  and 
turned  to  her  other  companion. 

"Yes,"  said  the  slender  woman,  speak- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  through  some  violently 
suppressed  emotion,  "this  is  it!"  And  she 
laughed,  a  short  jet  of  mirth  that  she  spat, 
as  it  were,  into  the  face  of  the  shop.  "  My 
first  situation,"  she  added.  "And  my 
last." 

Madame  Celestine  had  moved  close  to 
Annette  and  now  took  her  by  the  arm.  "I 
thought  so,"  she  said.  "Then  we  may  as 
well  be  going." 

The  slender  woman  smiled  wickedly. 
"Why?"  she  said.  "This  Claire — she  used 
to  call  herself  Alixe — let's  have  a  look  at 
her  since  we  are  here." 

She  waited  for  no  reply,  but  thrust  open 
the  white  door  with  its  little  glass  panes  and 
their  green  silk  curtain;  it  swung  back 
with  a  bang,  and  she  strode  in.  Madame 
Celestine,  still  holding  Annette  by  the  arm, 
,  followed  as  far  as  the  threshold  and  halted 
there. 

Within  was  a  long  room  in  which  the 
window's  motif  of  white  and  green  was  con- 
tinued. Hats  on  pedestals  stood  on  little 
occasional  tables  like  curious  flowers;  the 
carpet  was  white,  the  furniture  was  green. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  a  tall,  slim 
woman,  a  figure  of  conventional  elegance, 
rose  in  haste  from  a  chair  and  moved  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Mailing,  who  condemned  Madame 
Celestine,  would  have  approved  her  at  a 
glance.  She  was  costly  and  perfect  in  all 
her  appointments;  dignity  and  grace  were 
the  note  of  her;  she  was  handsome,  proud 
and  icy. 

"What  is  happening?"  she  demanded  as 
she  came  toward  them. 

Madame  Celestine's  friend  pointed. 

"  Tiens! "  she  shrilled.  "  It  is  Alixe,  after 
all— and  plying  the  same  old  trade.  And 
she  doesn't  know  me!" 

The  tall  woman  stopped  and  stared. 
After  a  moment  or  two  recognition  came 
to  her. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "it  is  you!"  And  then 
she  saw  in  the  doorway  the  solid  bulk  of 
Madame  Celestine,  and  with  her  the  figure 
of  the  girl.  She  knitted  her  smooth  brow 
in  lightning  thought. 

"So,"  she  began,  "you  think  to  trap 
me— you?  Well,  I  will  show  you!  Get 
out  of  this  place!" 

She  advanced  upon  Madame  Celestine's 
friend  formidably.  The  latter  gave  no 
ground.  With  a  practiced  gesture,  as  of  a 
swordsman  drawing  his  blade,  the  latter 
lifted  her  hand  to  her  head  and  brought  it 
away  armed. 

Ten  gleaming  inches  of  steel  hatpin  came 
to  the  ready.  The  tall  woman  paused  and 
measured  the  situation. 

"And  now,  my  little  Annette,"  cooed 
Madame  Celestine,  "this  is  no  place  for 
you;  let  us  be  going." 


She  drew  the  girl  out  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

"Let  us  walk  fast  for  a  little  while, 
cherie,"  she  urged.  "I  do  not  wish  you  to 
hear  your  Claire  talking  as  she  will  talk 
presently,  for  she  is  not  a  nice  woman." 

And  that  was  the  extent  of  her  explana- 
tions to  Annette. 


A COUPLE  of  days  later  Babille  brought 
.  her  five  hundred  francs,  her  first 
month's  dividends.  He  had  been  advised  to 
do  so  by  Madame  Celestine  and  M.  Kropp 
in  counsel. 

"She  will  spend  it,"  that  experienced 
lady  had  said.  "And  that  will  occupy  her 
mind  and  preserve  her  from  these  frightful 
adventures.  But  I  hope  your  Banque 
Proletaire  will  come  to  an  end  soon." 

So  Annette,  who  never  had  had  fifty 
francs  of  her  own  at  one  time  before,  took 
this  twentieth  part  of  poor  Kelly's  market 
value  and  enjoyed  herself  immensely.  She 
bought  slippers  for  M.  Kropp,  gloves  for 
Madame  Celestine,  and  a  cravat  for  poor 
Babille,  who  had  not  worn  one  for  years. 
For  Professor  Pericot  she  bought  a  purse, 
for  the  professor  was  thrifty  and  liked  to 
house  his  sous  respectably. 

That  last  purchase  took  place  in  the 
Boulevard  St.-Michel  when  a  wettish  day 
was  settling  to  the  gloom  of  a  damp  and 
windy  evening.  Annette,  after  a  couple  of 
hours  of  desultory  squandering,  was  mov- 
ing homeward  along  the  sparsely  peopled 
pavement.  In  one  hand  she  carried  the 
tissue-paper  parcel  that  contained  the  pro- 
fessor's purse;  in  the  other  her  own  shabby 
little  purse  with  its  silver  coins  and  its 
tightly  folded  wad  of  paper  money.  She 
paused  from  time  to  time  as  she  went,  to 
inspect  the  electric-lighted  allurements  of 
shop  windows;  it  was  at  one  such  halt  that 
disaster  occurred. 

Other  people  were  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow at  which  she  stopped.  She  was  wedged 
between  a  woman  with  a  basket  and  a 
couple  of  girls.  The  hand  that  took  her  by 
the  wrist  from  behind,  twisted  it  and  eased 
her  purse  from  her  fingers  was  unseen  even 
by  her;  and  when  she  managed  to  struggle 
round  and  free  herself  there  was  none  be- 
hind her  whom  she  could  accuse.  Only, 
farther  along  the  sidewalk,  three  thick- 
shouldered  young  men,  each  with  his  cap 
slouched  over  one  ear,  walked  away  to- 
gether. Angry,  frightened,  uncertain,  she 
made  to  follow  them,  and  ran  forthwith 
into  a  large  human  being  who  received  her 
with  open  arms. 

"Voyons!"  boomed  a  familiar  voice. 
"It  is  our  little  Annette." 

The  being,  of  course,  was  the  professor, 
homeward  bound  from  his  afternoon  turn 
at  a  cheap  vaudeville.  Annette  clung  to 
him  and  babbled  the  tale  of  her  ill  fortune. 

"Come!"  said  the  professor,  when  he 
had  understood.  "But  do  not  let  them  see 
that  we  are  following.  So  you  are  not  really 
sure  that  it  was  one  of  them?" 

Annette  explained  more  at  length.  The 
professor  nodded. 

"See,"  he  said.  "They  are  turning  into 
that  cafe.  They  will  not  explore  their  booty 
there;  there  are  too  many  people.  But — 
perhaps  I  see  my  way !  This  purse  that  you 
have  so  charmingly  bought  for  me — we 
unpack  it  thus;  you  carry  it  in  your  hand; 
you  enter  the  cafe  alone  and  choose  a  seat 
not  too  far  from  those  parishioners;  and 
when  I  enter  afterward,  you  do  not  know 
me.  Is  it  clear?" 

It  was  far  from  clear,  but  Annette  was 
accustomed  to  trust  her  friends.  Carrying 
the  plain  black  purse  in  her  hand  she  pres- 
ently wandered  to  a  seat  on  a  plush  bench 
three  marble  tables  from  where  her  bull- 
necked  suspects  sat  and  drank. 

And  presently  there  entered  the  pro- 
fessor. Annette  had  never  seen  him  at 
work  before,  and  she  stared  wonderingly. 
So  did  most  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
place.  The  professor's  silk  hat  seemed  hung 
on  a  peg  driven  into  the  side  of  his  head, 
such  was  the  extreme  cock  of  it.  His  enor- 
mous frock  coat  was  open;  a  thumb  was 
stuck  in  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat;  his 
smile,  the  swagger  of  his  gait — the  whole  of 
him  was  as  strident  as  a  brass  band. 

"Aha!"  he  remarked  with  terrific  jovial- 
ity apropos  of  nothing  whatever. 

Two  quiet  card  players  were  in  his  path; 
he  towered  over  their  table.  Folk  craned 
to  see  what  he  was  at.  He  picked  up  a 
card. 

."The  ace  of  hearts,"  he  said  in  his  tre- 
mendous showman's  voice,  holding  it  up 
for  all  to  see.  "Who  will  swear  to  it?" 
With  his  other  hand  he  stroked  the  face  of 
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it  lightly— and  behold,  it  was  the  ten  of 
spades!  Someone  laughed,  and  two  or 
three  clapped.  The  professor  tossed  the 
card  back  to  its  owners.  "Pooh!"  He 
smiled  majestically.  "A  trifle!"  Then  he 
lit  a  cigarette  with  a  lighted  match  that  he 
drew  from  and  returned  to  his  breast 
pocket. 

There  is  an  art  in  the  trained  showman. 
Crude,  absurd,  inflated  that  he  was,  the 
professor  knew  his  sure  way  to  the  interest 
of  his  audience.  When  presently  a  fussy 
head  waiter  would  have  stopped  him  he 
was  cried  down  by  the  customers,  and  the 
professor  was  invited  by  acclaim  to  con- 
tinue. He  did  things  with  glasses  of  water, 
with  sandwiches,  with  coins,  and  enhanced 
each  trick  with  buffoonery.  He  worked  his 
way  round  the  tables  till  he  stood  before 
Annette. 

"And  here  is  a  lady  nursing  a  purse!"  he 
cried  in  accents  of  glad  discovery.  "She 
cherishes  it,  but  to  me,  for  one  instant,  she 
will  lend  it  freely." 

He  held  it  up;  people  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room  rose  in  their  places  to  watch 
him.  The  three  young  men,  still  unsus- 
picious, looked  on  interestedly. 

"To  whom  shall  we  dispatch  this  purse? " 
he  cried.  "Back  to  mademoiselle?  But 
then  you  might  say  I  had  concerted  this 
with  her."  A  lightning  sidelong  glance 
showed  him  that  one  of  the  three  young 
men  carried  a  hand  sunk  in  a  pocket  of  his 
jacket.  There  was  no  other  indication;  he 
must  risk  it. 

"To  this  gentleman,  then,"  he  vocifer- 
ated, wheeling  on  him  and  unmasking  the 


searchlight  of  his  devastatingsmile.  "  One — 
two" — he  was  turning  the  purse  in  his 
hands— "three!"  His  hands  shot  out  with 
a  gesture  of  throwing  the  thing  at  the 
youth;  and  they  were  seen  to  be  empty. 

"And  now  monsieur  has  only  to  restore 
mademoiselle's  purse,  which  he  has  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  entertainment  is  ended! 
Mademoiselle  can  describe  the  contents,  in 
case  of  doubt." 

His  eyes  did  not  leave  the  thief's  face, 
where  already  comprehension  had  dawned. 
One  of  the  others  whispered  agitatedly; 
folks  round  were  beginning  to  stir  and 
wonder.  With  a  sudden  movement,  half 
panic,  half  anger,  the  thief  snatched  his 
hand  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  him  the 
stolen  purse. 

Next  day,  when  Babille  brought  to  her 
the  news  that  the  Banque  Proletaire  had 
exploded  and  restored'  her  the  balance  of 
her  money,  he  found  her  reading  a  letter  in 
English.  Mr.  Mailing  had  not  been  able  to 
dismiss  her  from  his  thoughts. 

He  wrote: 

"My  dear  Miss  Kelly:  It  was  greatly 
against  my  will  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
you  in  your  trouble,  the  more  so  that  I 
conceived  a  great  distrust  for  those  people 
whom  you  called  your  friends.  I  have  lived 
longer  in  the  world  than  you  have  and  I 
feel  myself  free  to  warn  you,  disinterestedly 
and  seriously,  that  you  are  in  danger,  not 
only  of  being  plundered  " 

That  was  as  far  as  she  got  when  Babille 
came  slinking  in  with  his  new  cravat,  his 
news  and  the  money. 


(Concluded  from  Page  28) 
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If  one  is  comparatively  breathless,  first 
let  him  look  to  his  general  physical  health — 
whether  he  is  eating  too  much,  whether  he 
is  getting  enough  exercise.  What  about  his 
habits  as  to  smoking,  as  to  work  and  play? 
Does  he  sit  all  day  in  a  stuffy  room  and  then 
go  home  to  a  big  dinner,  a  fat  cigar  and  an 
easy  chair?  If  his  shortness  of  wind  is 
becoming  quite  noticeable,  to  himself  at 
least,  he  would  better  find  out  whether  he 
has  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  vessels 
or  lungs.  Then  if  these  possibilities  are 
eliminated  let  him  look  to  his  habits  of  diet, 
of  indolence,  of  self-indulgence,  and  get  rid 
of  them  by  substituting  good  habits  in 
their  stead. 

In  the  list  of  symptoms  used  as  a  text  for 
this  article  not  the  least  important  is  the, 
last — "Are  you  nervous  and  despondent?" 
Nervous  in  the  sense  implied  means  ap- 
prehensive, worried,  fidgety,  fussy,  easily 
disturbed,  irritable,  irascible,  given  to  mag- 
nifying troubles  and  looking  upon  the  dark 
side  of  things,  hypercritical,  pessimistic, 
introspective.  If  one  is  nervous  according 
to  this  definition  of  the  word,  then  of  course 
he  is  also  despondent. 

Nearly  every  abnormal  state  of  the  body 
tends  to  make  one  nervous,  but  in  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  instances  nervous- 
ness is  the  cause  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions are  the  effects.  Remembering  the 
various  attributes  enumerated  under  the 
general  term  "nervous,"  let  us  see  how  they 
can  affect  the  physical  health.  In  order  to 
be  explicit  and  merely  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  limiting  ourselves  to  age  or  sex,  let  us 
take  as  an  example  the  average  business 
man. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  substitute  femi- 
nine for  masculine  here  may — with  a  few 
slight  changes  in  the  text — make  it  apply 
to  the  woman  at  home  as  well  as  to  the 
man  in  the  office. 

This  man  has  a  nervous  temperament. 
That  is,  he  is  what  his  friends  call  a  fusser — 
those  who  work  for  him  use  other  and 
stronger  terms.  He  worries  easily  and 
often  without  sufficient  cause.  Business  in 
the  office  goes  wrong  because  the  office 
clerks  are  inefficient,  and  they  are  inef- 
ficient largely  because  he  is  impatient  and 
hypercritical.  When  he  goes  home  he  takes 
his  worries  with  him,  never  forgetting  them 
for  a  moment,  even  while  eating  his  hasty 
dinner, 

Mating  too  fast,  he  eats  too  much.  Now 
I  no  much  means  no  particular  quantity, 
but  any  amount  more  than  is  required 
or  can  he  taken  care  of.  Unpleasant  emo- 
tions retard  digestion,  consequently  in  his 
irritable  mood  any  food  at  all  is  too  much. 


The  result  in  a  single  instance  would 
be  acute  indigestion.  But  multiply  this  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  then 
again  by  the  number  of  years  it  has  been 
going  on. 

Toward  middle  life  this  man  will  have 
chronic  digestive  troubles,  possibly  liver 
changes  and  probably  kidney  complications. 
His  blood  pressure  will  be  abnormally  high 
and  his  artery  walls  will  be  harder,  less 
elastic  than  they  should  be.  In  other  words, 
he  will  be  prematurely  aged. 

During  this  aging  process  he  may  have 
any  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  here,  and 
many  more — muscle  pains  in  the  back,  the 
chest;  nerve  pains  anywhere  in  the  body; 
shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  vertigo. 
One  might  go  on  through  the  list  indefi- 
nitely, but  this  article  is  intended  to  be 
suggestive  and  not  exhaustive. 

The  acute  illnesses  must  not  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning,  because  anything  which 
weakens  the  vital  forces  breaks  down  one's 
natural  immunity  to  the  various  germ 
diseases.  Why  does  pneumonia  cause  more 
devastation  among  the  ranks  of  those  be- 
yond middle  life?  Not  because  there  is  an 
inherent  affinity  between  that  disease  and 
age.  Younger  people  are  susceptible  also, 
but  they  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery. 
All  the  help  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
combined  is  necessary  to  overcome  it,  and 
that  person  has  the  best  chance  whose 
forces  are  unimpaired. 

The  chronic  alcoholic  has  the  least 
chance  of  all,  because  years  of  dissipation 
have  produced  degenerative  changes  in 
many  of  his  vital  organs — the  kidneys,  the 
liver,  the  heart  and  vessels.  But  mental 
dissipation  also  will  cause  these  changes, 
and  this  kind  of  self-indulgence  receives  far 
less  consideration  than  it  deserves. 

Subjective  symptoms,  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions, are  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  if  they  j 
are  treated  with  respect.   If  they  did  not  I 
appear  to  warn  us  we  should  rush  headlong 
upon  our  misguided  course— to  disaster.  I 
They  should  be  discussed.    Discuss  them  I 
with  yourself.  Try  to  discover  what  they 
mean,  what  you  are  doing  that  is  wrong  I 
and  stop  doing  it  ;  what  correctible  defect  I 
you  have  and  correct  it.   If  you  cannot  I 
succeed  by  this  method  discuss  them  with  ' 
one  who  is  competent  to  discover  their  | 
cause. 

But  you  cannot  hand  them  over  to  the 
doctor  as  some  parents  place  their  children 
in  schools,  hoping  thereby  to  absolve  them- 
selves of  all  further  responsibility.  They 
are  your  symptoms  and  you  must  have  an 
active  part  in  their  correction. 

Above  all,  do  not  discuss  them  indis- 
criminately, because sympt  oms  are  cat  ching. 
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"Well,  you  might  call  it  that." 
"What  kind  of  right  clothes?"  asked  his 
brother. 

"Boy's  clothes;  filthy  rags  of  boy's 
clothes — like  yours,"  she  concluded.  Her 
appraising  glance  rested  on  the  garments 
of  the  questioning  twin.  Both  became  con- 
scious of  their  mean  attire,  and  squirmed 
uneasily. 

"These  are  just  everyday  clothes,"  mut- 
tered the  Wilbur  twin. 

"We  have  fine  new  Sunday  suits  at 
home,"  boasted  Merle.  "Too  fine  to  wear 
every  day.  If  you  saw  those  clothes  once 
I  guess  you'd  talk  different.  Shoes  and 
stockings  too." 

The  girl  effaced  his  grandeur  with  a  shrug. 

"That's  nothing — everyone  has  mere 
Sunday  clothes." 

"Is  Miss  Murtree  that  old  lady  that 
brings  you  to  the  Sunday  school?"  de- 
manded Wilbur. 

"Yes;  she's  my  governess,  and  had  to  go 
to  her  dying  mother,  and  I  hope  she  gets  a 
cruel  stepmother  that  will  be  harsh  to  her 
childish  sports,  like  that  Mrs.  Blunt  was. 
But  she  isn't  old.  It's  her  beard  makes  her 
look  so  mature." 

"Aw!"  cried  both  twins,  denoting  in- 
credulity. 

"She  has,  too,  a  beard !  A  little  mustache 
and  some  growing  on  her  chin.  When  I 
first  got  Ben  Blunt,  or  from  Rags  to  Riches, 
out  of  the  Sunday-school  library  I  asked 
her  how  she  made  it  grow,  because  I  wanted 
one  to  grow  on  me,  but  she  made  a  scene 
and  never  did  tell  me.  I  wish  it  would  come 
out  on  me  that  way."  She  ran  questing 
fingers  along  her  brief  upper  lip  and  round 
her  pointed  chin.  "But  prob'ly  I  ain't  old 
enough." 

"You're  only  a  girl,"  declared  the  Wilbur 
twin,  "and  you  won't  ever  have  a  beard, 
and  you  couldn't  be  Ben  Blunt." 

"Only  a  girl!"  she  flashed,  momentarily 
stung  into  a  defense  of  her  sex.  "Huh!  I 
guess  I'd  rather  be  a  girl  than  a  nasty  little 
boy  with  his  hands  simply  covered  with 
warts." 

The  shamed  hands  of  Wilbur  Cowan 
sought  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  but  he 
came  up  from  the  blow. 

"Yes,  you'd  rather  be  a  girl !"  he  retorted 
with  ponderous  irony.  "It's  a  good  thing 
you  wasn't  born  in  China.  Do  you  know 
what?  If  you'd  been  born  in  China,  when 
they  seen  what  it  was  they'd  simply  have 
chucked  you  into  the  river  to  drownd." 
"The  idea!  They  would  not ! " 
"Ho!  You're  so  smart!  I  guess  you 
think  you  know  more  than  that  missionary 
that  told  us  so  at  the  meeting.  I  guess  you 
think  he  was  telling  lies.  They'd  have 
drownded  you  as  soon  as  they  seen  it  was  a 
girl.  But  boys  they  keep." 

"I  don't  listen  to  gossip,"  said  the  girl 
loftily. 

"And  besides,"  continued  the  inquisitor, 
"if  you  think  boys  are  such  bad  ones,  what 
you  trying  to  be  one  for,  and  be  Ben  Blunt 
and  all  like  that?" 

"You're  too  young  to  understand  if  I  told 
you,"  she  replied  with  a  snappish  dignity. 
The  Merle  twin  was  regretting  these 
f.perities.  His  eyes  clung  constantly  to  the 
lemon  and  candy. 

"She  can  be  Ben  Blunt  if  she  wants  to," 
he  now  declared  in  a  voice  of  authority. 
"I  bet  she'll  have  a  better  mustache  than 
that  old  Miss  Murphy's." 

"  Murtree,"  she  corrected  him,  and  spoke 
her  thanks  with  a  brightening  glance. 
"Here,"  she  added,  proffering  her  treasure, 
"take  a  good  long  suck  if  you  want  to." 

He  did  want  to.  His  brother  beheld  him 
with  anguished  eyes.  As  Merle  demon- 
strated the  problem  in  hydraulics  the  girl 
studied  him  more  attentively,  then  gleamed 
with  a  sudden  new  radiance. 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "We'll  change  clothes  with  each 
other,  and  then  I'll  be  Ben  Blunt  without 
waiting  till  I  get  to  the  great  city.  Cousin 
Juliana  could  pass  me  right  by  on  the  street 
and  never  know  me."  She  clapped  her 
xmall  brown  hands.  "  Goody ! "  she  finished. 

But  the  twins  stiffened.  The  problem 
was  not  so  simple. 

"How  do  you  mean— change  clothes?" 
demanded  Merle. 

"Why,  just  change!  I'll  put  on  your 
clothes  and  look  like  a  mere  street  urchin 
right  away." 

"But  what  am  I  going  to  " 

"  Puton  my  clothes,  of  course.  I  explained 
that." 


"Be  dressed  like  a  girl?" 

"Only  till  you  get  home;  then  you  can 
put  on  your  Sunday  clothes." 

"But  they  wouldn't  be  Sunday  clothes  if 
I  had  to  wear  'em  every  day,  and  then  I 
wouldn't  have  any  Sunday  clothes." 

"Stupid!  You  can  buy  new  ones,  can't 
you?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know." 

"I'd  give  you  a  lot  of  money  to  buy 
some." 

"Let's  see  it." 

Surprisingly  the  girl  stuck  out  a  foot. 
Her  ankle  seemed  badly  swollen;  she 
seemed  even  to  reveal  incipient  elephan- 
tiasis. 

"Money!"  she  announced.  "Busted  my 
bank  and  took  it  all.  And  I  put  it  in  my 
stocking  the  way  Miss  Murtree  did  when 
she  went  to  Buffalo  to  visit  her  dying 
mother.  But  hers  was  bills,  and  mine  is 
nickels  and  dimes  and  quarters  and  all  like 
that — thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  'em, 
and  they're  kind  of  disagreeable.  They 
make  me  limp — kind  of.  I'll  give  you  a  lot 
of  it  to  buy  some  new  clothes.  Let's  change 
quick."  She  turned  and  backed  up  to  the 
Merle  twin.  "Unbutton  my  waist,"  she 
commanded. 

The  Merle  twin  backed  swiftly  away. 
This  was  too  summary  a  treatment  of  a 
situation  that  still  needed  thought. 

"Let's  see  your  money,"  he  demanded. 

"Very  well!"  She  sat  on  the  grassy  low 
mound  above  her  forebear,  released  the  top 
of  the  long  black  stocking  from  the  bite  of  a 
hidden  garter  and  lowered  it  to  the  bulky 
burden.  "  Give  me  your  cap,"  she  said,  and 
into  Merle's  cap  spurted  a  torrent  of  coins. 
When  this  had  become  reduced  to  a  trickle, 
and  then  to  odd  pieces  that  had  worked 
down  about  the  heel,  the  cap  held  a  splen- 
did treasure.  Both  twins  bent  excitedly 
above  it.  Never  had  either  beheld  so  vast  a 
sum.  It  was  beyond  comprehension.  The 
Wilbur  twin  plunged  a  hand  thrillingly  into 
the  heap. 

"Gee,  gosh!"  he  murmured  from  the 
sheer  loveliness  of  it.  Shining  silver- 
thousands  of  dollars  of  it,  the  owner  had 
declared. 

"Now  I  guess  you'll  change,"  said  the 
girl,  observing  the  sensation  she  had  made. 

The  twins  regarded  each  other  elo- 
quently. It  seemed  to  be  acknowledged  be- 
tween them  that  anything  namable  would 
be  done  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  hoard. 
Still  it  was  a  monstrous  infamy,  this  thing 
she  wanted.  Merle  filtered  coins  through 
his  fingers  for  the  wondrous  feel  of  them. 

"Well,  mebbe  we  better,"  he  said  at  last. 

"How  much  do  we  get? "  demanded  Wil- 
bur, exalted  but  still  sane. 

"Oh,  a  lot!"  said  the  girl  carelessly. 
Plainly  she  was  not  one  to  haggle.  "Here, 
I'll  give  you  two  double  handfuls — see,  like 
that,"  and  she  measured  the  price  into  the 
other  cap,  not  skimping.  They  were  gener- 
ous, heaping  handfuls,  and  they  reduced 
her  hoard  by  half.  "Now!"  she  urged. 
"And  hurry!  I  must  be  far  by  nightfall. 
I'll  keep  my  shoes  and  stockings  and  not  go 
barefoot  till  I  reach  the  great  city.  But  I'll 
take  your  clothes  and  your  cap.  Unbutton 
my  waist." 

Again  she  backed  up  to  Merle.  He  turned 
to  Wilbur. 

"I  guess  we  better  change  with  her  for 
all  that  money.  Get  your  pants  and  waist 
off  and  I'll  help  button  this  thing  on  you." 

It  was  characteristic  of  their  relations 
that  there  was  no  thought  of  Merle's  being 
the  victim  of  this  barter.  The  Wilbur  twin 
did  not  suggest  it,  but  he  protested  mis- 
erably. 

"I  don't  want  to  wear  a  girl's  clothes." 

"Silly!"  said  the  girl.  "It's  for  your 
own  good." 

"You  only  put  it  on  for  a  minute,  and 
sneak  home  quick,"  reminded  his  brother, 
"and  look  at  all  the  money  we'll  have! 
Here,  show  him  again  all  that  money  we'll 
have!" 

And  the  girl  did  even  so,  holding  up  to 
him  riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
There  was  bitterness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Wilbur  twin,  even  as  they  gloated  on  the 
bribe.  The  ordeal  would  be  fearful.  He 
was  to  become  a  thing— not  a  girl  and  still 
not  a  boy— a  thing  somehow  shameful.  At 
last  the  alternative  came  to  him. 

"You  change  with  her,"  he  said,  bright- 
ening. "My  pants  got  a  tear  here  on  the 
side,  and  my  waist  ain't  so  clean  as  yours." 

"Now  don't  begin  that!"  said  his 
brother  firmly.  "We  don't  want  a  lot  of 
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The  ''Yankee"  Chain  Drill  is  the 
only  chain  drill  with  the  Automatic  Fric- 
tion and  Ratchet  Feeds. 

It  enables  you  to  drill  with  a  steady, 
even  pressure  straight  through  the  cut. 
No  stopping  to  hand  feed.  No  slowing 
down  to  "nurse"  drill  points. 

All  you  do  is  turn  the  brace.  The 
"Yankee"  Automatic  Feed  takes  care  of 
everything  else.  Saves  time  —  saves  drills. 
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Chain  Drill 

With  Automatic  Friction  and 
Ratchet  Feeds 

In  operation,  a  few  turns  of  the  brace  tightens 
the  chain  and  runs  the  drill  quickly  to  work. 
A  simple  movement  of  a  small  lever  from  up- 
right to  horizontal  accomplishes  the  change  from 
friction  to  ratchet  feed.  Then  the  drill  moves 
steadily  through  the  cut.  Feeding  is  automatic— 
positive,  fixed  and  without  adjustment. 

The  "Yankee"  Chain  Drill  is  actually  a 
highly  efficient  machine  of  beautiful  precision 
that  automatically  relieves  the  user  of  responsi- 
bility and  effort. 

No.  1500.  3-jaw  chuck  for  round-shank 
drills  up  to  I i  in.  Length  9}4  in-  Weight  3}  i  lbs. 

No.  500.  2-jaw  chuck  for  square-shank  drills 
up  to     in.  Length  10%  in.  Weight  3>2  lbs. 

Your  Dealer  Can 
Supply  You 

Write  for  free  "Yankee"  Tool 
Book  showing  "  Yankee  "  Tools 
in  action;  illustrating  better 
ways  of  drilling,  boring,  tap- 
ping and  driving  and  drawing 
screws. 
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3012  DOTS"-  "What  they  "Mean 
to  Every  Battery  Owner 


*Not  including  ser- 
vice stations  in  the 
Dominion  of 
Canada. 


THESE  3012  dots  stand  for  Gould  Dealers 
— sales  and  service  stations — ready  and 
willing  to  render  expert  battery  service  to 
any  automobile  battery  owner. 

Back  of  each  Gould  dealer  stands  an 
organization  which  for  25  years  has  recog- 
nized the  true  meaning  of  service.  It  knows 
from  wide  experience  that  a  dealer's  service 
to  a  customer  can  be  efficient  only  in  so  far 
as  its  own  service  to  the  dealer  is  efficient. 

In  perfecting  this  dominant  idea  of  ser- 
vice, Gould  has  established  throughout  the 
country  a  network  of  distributors  who  are 
in  close  contact  with  every  Gould  dealer. 
The  complete  stocks  of  batteries  and  parts 
carried  by  these  distributors  insure  for  the 
dealer  prompt  and  proper  service  to  his 
customer. 

Car  owners  who  are  not  getting  proper 
battery  service  should  write  for  the  name  of 
the  Gould  dealer  in  their  locality.  Battery 
dealers  who  are  not  getting  proper  service 
should  write  to  the  nearest  of  these 

GOULD  DISTRIBUTORS 


Julius  Andrae  &  Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
B  R  Electric  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Capital  Electrical  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Doubleday-Hill  Electric  Co., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Doubleday-Hill  Elec.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fobes  Supply  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
Fobes  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gould  Battery  Distributing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  California, 

San  Francisco 
Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  Illinois, 

Chicago 

Gray  Electric  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

H.  C.  Roberts  Elec.  Supply  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

McGraw  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McGraw  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Michigan  Tire  &  Accessories  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Montana  Electrical  Co.,  Butte,  Montana 
Northwestern  Elec.  Equipment  Co., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Queen  City  Motor  Del'y  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Robertson-Cataract  Elec.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 
Gould  Storage  Buttery  Co. 
505  West  55thSt., New  York 


STOPAGE  BATTEPY 


Southwest  General  Elec.  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southwest  Gen'l  Elec.  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Varney  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Varney  Elec.  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wesco  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wetmore  Savage  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CANADIAN  Rj,EP  RESENT  A  TIVE 
J.  V.  Elliot,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 
Battery  Service  and  Sales  Co., 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Electrical  Repairing  &  Eng.  Co., , 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Calgary,  Alberta 
The  Great  West  Saddlery  Co.,  Inc., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Magneto  Service  Station, 

Rcgina,  Saskatchewan 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  Automobile  Battery  with   Ore&inauntu  Plates 


silly  arguments  about  it,  do  we?  Look  at 
all  the  money  we'll  have!" 

"Your  clothes  are  the  best,"  said  the 
girl.  "I  must  be  filthy  and  ragged.  Oh, 
please  hurry!"  Then  to  Merle:  "Do  un- 
button my  waist.  Start  it  at  the  top  and  I 
can  finish." 

Gingerly  he  undid  the  earliest  buttons  on 
that  narrow  back  of  checked  gingham,  and 
swiftly  the  girl  completed  the  process  to  her 
waist.  Then  the  waist  was  off  her  meager 
shoulders  and  she  stepped  from  the  hated 
garment.  The  Wilbur  twin  was  aghast  at 
her  downright  methods.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  she  should  have  retired  for  this  change. 
How  was  he  to  know  that  an  emergency 
had  lifted  her  above  prejudices  sacred  to 
the  meaner  souled?  But  now  he  raised  a 
new  objection,  for  beneath  her  gown  the 
girl  had  been  still  abundantly  and  intricately 
clad,  girded,  harnessed. 

"I  can't  ever  put  on  all  those  other 
things,"  he  declared,  indicating  the  elabo- 
rate underdressing. 

"Very  well,  I'll  keep  'em  on  under  the 
pants  and  waist  till  I  get  to  the  great  city," 
said  the  girl  obligingly.  "But  why  don't 
you  hurry?" 

She  tossed  him  the  discarded  dress.  He 
was  seized  with  fresh  panic  as  he  took  the 
thing. 

"I  don't  like  to,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"Look  at  all  the  money  we'll  have!" 
urged  the  brother. 

"Here,"  said  the  girl  beguilingly,  "when 
you've  done  it  I'll  give  you  two  long  sucks 
of  my  lemon  candy." 

She  took  the  enticing  combination  from 
Merle  and  held  it  fair  before  his  yearning 
eyes;  the  last  rite  of  a  monstrous  seduction 
was  achieved.  The  victim  wavered  and  was 
lost.  He  took  the  dress. 

"Whistle  if  anyone  comes,"  he  said,  and 
withdrew  behind  the  headstone  of  the  late 
Jonas  Whipple.  He — of  the  modest  sex — 
would  not  disrobe  in  public.  At  least  it  was 
part  modesty;  in  part  the  circumstance 
that  his  visible  garments  were  precisely  all 
he  wore.  He  would  not  reveal  to  this  child 
of  wealth  that  the  Cowans  had  not  the 
habit  of  multifarious  underwear.  Over  the 
headstone  presently  came  the  knee  pants, 
the  faded  calico  waist  with  bone  buttons. 
The  avid  buyer  seized  and  appareled  her- 
self in  them  with  a  deft  facility.  The  Merle 
twin  was  amazed  that  she  should  so  soon 
look  so  much  like  a  boy.  From  behind  the 
headstone  came  the  now  ambiguous  and 
epicene  figure  of  the  Wilbur  twin,  contorted 
to  hold  together  the  back  of  his  waist. 

"I  can't  button  it,"  he  said  in  deepest 
gloom. 

"Here!"  said  the  girl. 

"Not  you!" 

It  seemed  to  him  that  this  would  some- 
how further  degrade  him.  At  least  another 
male  should  fasten  this  infamous  thing 
about  him.  When  the  buttoning  was  done 
he  demanded  the  promised  candy  and 
lemon.  He  glutted  himself  with  the  stimu- 
lant. He  had  sold  his  soul  and  was  taking 
the  price.  His  wrists  projected  far  from  the 
gingham  sleeves,  and  in  truth  he  looked 
little  enough  like  a  girl.  The  girl  looked 
much  more  like  a  boy.  The  further  price 
of  his  shame  was  paid  in  full. 

"I'd  better  take  charge  of  it,"  said 
Merle,  and  did  so  with  an  air  of  large 
benevolence.  "I  just  don't  know  what-all 
we'll  spend  it  for,"  he  added. 

The  Wilbur  twin's  look  of  anguish  deep- 
ened. 

"I  got  a  pocket  in  this  dress  to  hold  my 
money,"  he  suggested. 

"You  might  lose  it,"  objected  Merle. 
"I  better  keep  it  for  us." 

The  girl  had  transferred  her  remaining 
money  to  the  pockets  which,  as  a  boy,  she 
now  possessed.  Then  she  tried  on  the  cap. 
But  it  proved  to  be  the  cap  of  Merle. 

"No;  you  must  take  Wilbur's  cap,"  he 
said,  "because  you  got  his  clothes." 

"And  he  can  wear  my  hat,"  said  the  girl. 

The  Wilbur  twin  viciously  affirmed  that 
he  would  wear  no  girl's  hat,  yet  was  pres- 
ently persuaded  that  he  would,  at  least 
when  he  sneaked  home.  It  was  agreed  by 
all  finally  that  this  would  render  him  fairly 
a  girl  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  he 
would  not  yet  wear  it.  He  was  beginning 
to  hate  this  girl.  He  shot  hostile  glances  at 
her  as— with  his  cap  on  her  head,  her  hands 
deep  in  the  money-laden  pockets — she 
swaggered  and  swanked  before  them. 

"I'm  Ben  Blunt  I'm  Ben  Blunt,"  she 
muttered  hoarsely,  and  swung  her  shoul- 
ders and  brandished  her  thin  legs  to 
prove  it.   He  laughed  with  scorn. 

"Yes  you  are!"  he  gibed.  "Look  at 
your  hair!   I  guess  Ben  Blunt  didn't  have 


long  girl's  hair,  did  he— stringy  old  red 
hair?  " 

Her  hands  flew  to  the  pigtail. 
My  hair  is  not  red,"  she  told  him.  "It's 
just  a  decided  blond."  Then  she  faltered, 
knowing  full  well  that  Ben  Blunt's  hair  was 
not  worn  in  a  braid.  "Of  course  I'm  going 
to  cut  it  off,"  she  said.  "Haven't  you  boys 
got  a  knife?" 

They  had  a  knife.  It  was  Wilbur's,  but 
Merle  quite  naturally  took  it  from  him  and 
assumed  charge  of  the  ensuing  operation. 
Wilbur  Cowan  had  to  stand  by  with  no 
place  to  put  his  hands — a  mere  onlooker. 
Yet  it  was  his  practical  mind  that  devised 
the  method  at  last  adopted,  for  the  early 
efforts  of  his  brother  to  sever  the  braid 
evoked  squeals  of  pain  from  the  patient. 
At  Wilbur's  suggestion  she  was  backed  up 
to  the  fence  and  the  braid  brought  against 
a  board,  where  it  could  be  severed  strand 
by  strand.  It  was  not  neatly  done,  but  it 
seemed  to  suffice.  When  the  cap  was  once 
more  adjusted,  rather  far  back  on  the  shorn 
head,  even  the  cynical  Wilbur  had  to  con- 
cede that  the  effect  was  not  bad.  The 
severed  braid,  a  bow  of  yellow  ribbon  at  the 
end,  now  engaged  the  notice  of  its  late 
owner. 

"The  officers  of  the  law  might  trace  me 
by  it,"  she  said,  "so  we  must  foil  them." 

"Tie  a  stone  to  it  and  sink  it  in  the 
river,"  urged  Wilbur. 

"Hide  it  in  those  bushes,"  suggested 
Merle. 

But  the  girl  was  inspired  by  her  sur- 
roundings. 

"Bury  it!"  she  ordered. 

The  simple  interment  was  performed. 
With  the  knife  a  shallow  grave  was  opened 
close  to  the  stone  whereon  old  Jonas  Whip- 
ple taunted  the  living  that  they  were  but 
mortal,  and  in  it  they  laid  the  pigtail  to  its 
last  rest,  patting  the  earth  above  it  and 
replacing  the  turf  against  possible  ghouls. 

Again  the  girl  swaggered  broadly  before 
them,  swinging  her  shoulders,  flaunting  her 
emancipated  legs  in  a  stride  she  considered 
masculine.  Then  she  halted,  hands  in 
pockets,  rocked  easily  upon  heel  and  toe 
and  spat  expertly  between  her  teeth.  For 
the  first  time  she  impressed  the  Wilbur 
twin,  extorting  his  reluctant  admiration. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  spit  between  his 
teeth.  Still,  there  must  be  things  she 
couldn't  do. 

"You  got  to  smoke  and  chew  and  curse," 
he  warned  her. 

"I  won't  either!  It  says  Ben  Blunt  was 
a  sturdy  lad  of  good  habits.  Besides,  I 
could  smoke  if  I  wanted  to.  I  already  have. 
I  smoked  Harvey  D.'s  pipe." 

"Who's  Harvey  D.?" 

"  My  father.  I  smoked  his  pipe  repeat- 
edly." 

"Repeatedly?" 

"Well,  I  smoked  it  twice.  That's  re- 
peatedly, ain't  it?  I'd  have  done  it  more 
repeatedly,  but  Miss  Murtree  sneaked  in 
and  made  a  scene." 

"Did  you  swallow  the  smoke  through 
your  nose?" 

"I — I  guess  so.  It  tasted  way  down  on 
my  insides." 

Plainly  there  was  something  to  the  girl 
after  all.  The  Wilbur  twin  here  extracted 
from  the  dress  pocket,  to  which  he  had 
transferred  his  few  belongings,  the  half  of 
something  known  to  Newbern  as  a  penny- 
grab.  It  was  a  slender  roll  of  quite  inferior 
dark  tobacco,  and  the  original  purchaser 
had  probably  discarded  it  gladly.  The 
present  owner  displayed  it  to  the  girl. 

"I'll  give  you  a  part  of  this,  and  we'll 
light  up." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  It  says  Ben  Blunt 
was  a  sturdy  lad  of  good  " 

"  I  bet  you  never  did  smoke  repeatedly ! "  , 

Her  manhood  was  challenged. 

"I'll  show  you!"  she  retorted,  grim 
about  the  lips. 

With  his  knife  he  cut  the  evil  thing  in  I 
fair  halves.  The  girl  received  her  portion 
with  calmness  if  not  with  gratitude,  and  I 
lighted  it  from  the  match  he  gallantly  held  I 
for  her.   And  so  they  smoked.  The  Merle 
twin  never  smoked  for  two  famous  Puritan 
reasons — it  was  wrong  for  boys  to  smoke 
and  it  made  him  sick.  He  eyed  the  present 
saturnalia  with  strong  disapproval.  The 
admiration  of  the  Wilbur  twin-— now  for- 
getting his  ignominy— was  frankly  worded. 
Plainly  she  was  no  common  girl. 

"I  bet  you'll  be  all  right  in  the  big  city," 
he  said. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  girl. 

She  spat  between  her  teeth  with  a  fine 
artistry.  In  truth  she  was  spitting  rather 
often,  and  had  more  than  once  seemed  to 
(Continued  on  Pago  121) 
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It  Ventilates  the  Home  with  Warm,  Moist  Air 


In  those  comfortable  homes  it  serves,  the  Round 
Oak  Moistair  Heating  System — symbolized  by 
the  Round  Oak  Indian — stands  as  a  custodian 
of  fuel  and  a  warden  of  health. 
People  who  go  into  the  science  of  the  matter 
commend  highly  the  ventilation  this  system 
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crowded  with  stagnant  air.  And  the  changing 
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68°  to  feel  like  75°. 

Each  factor  saves  fuel.  But  of  equal  value 
in  more  than  eighty-five  thousand  hospitable 


homes  is  the  healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere, 
an  ever-changing,  automatically  humidified 
air  being  conducive  to  well-being. 
Men  also  praise  the  careful  design  and  precise 
workmanship  that  have  characterized  all 
Round  Oak  products  for  generations,  and 
mention  thrifty  combustion  of  every  fuel,  less 
attention  and  easy  control  as  results. 
So  competent  and  well  made  a  system  neces- 
sarily involves  a  slightly  higher  investment, 
and  yet  the  frugal  use  of  fuel  returns  so  liberal 
an  annual  dividend  that  the  difference  is  many 
times  repaid.  Write  for  illustrated  book. 
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strangle,  but  she  held  her  weed  jauntily 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers  and 
contrived  an  air  of  relish  for  it. 

"Anyway,"  she  went  on,  "it'll  be  better 
than  here  where  I  suffered  so  terribly,  with 
everybody  making  the  vilest  scenes  about 
any  little  thing  that  happened.  After  they 
find  it's  too  late  they'll  begin  to  wish  they'd 
acted  kinder.  But  I  won't  ever  come  back, 
not  if  they  beg  me  to  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces,  after  the  vile  way  they 
acted;  saying  maybe  I  could  have  a  baby 
brother  after  Harvey  D.  got  that  step- 
mother, but  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
it,  and  just  because  I  tried  to  hide  Mrs. 
Wadley's  baby  that  comes  to  wash,  and 
then  because  I  tried  to  get  that  gypsy 
woman's  baby,  because  everyone  knows 
they're  always  stealing  other  people's  ba- 
bies, and  she  made  a  vile  scene,  too,  and 
everyone  tortured  me  beyond  endurance." 

This  was  interesting.  It  left  the  twins 
wishing  to  ask  questions. 

"Did  that  stepmother  beat  you  good?" 
again  demanded  Merle. 

"Well,  not  the  way  Ben  Blunt's  step- 
mother did,  but  she  wanted  to  know  what 
I  meant  by  it  and  all  like  that.  Of  course 
she's  cruel.  Don't  you  know  that  all  step- 
mothers are  cruel?  Did  you  ever  read  a 
story  about  one  that  wasn't  vile  and  cruel 
and  often  tried  to  leave  the  helpless  child- 
ren in  the  woods  to  be  devoured  by  wolves? 
I  should  say  not!" 

' '  Where  did  you  hide  that  Wadley  baby  ?  " 

"  Up  in  the  storeroom  in  a  nice  big  trunk, 
where  I  fixed  a  bed  and  everything  for  it 
while  its  mother  was  working  down  in  the 
laundry;  and  I  thought  they'd  look  a 
while  and  give  it  up,  but  this  Mrs.  Wadley 
is  kind  of  simple-minded  or  something. 
She  took  on  so  I  had  to  say  maybe  some- 
body had  put  it  in  this  trunk  where  it  could 
have  a  nice  time.  And  this  stepmother 
taking  on  almost  as  bad." 

"Did  you  nearly  get  a  gypsy  woman's 
baby?" 

"Nearly.  They're  camped  in  the  woods 
up  back  of  our  place,  and  I  went  round  to 
see  their  wagons,  and  the  man  had  some 
fighting  roosters  that  would  fight  anybody 
else's  roosters,  and  they  had  horses  to  race, 
and  the  gypsy  woman  would  tell  the  future 
lives  of  anybody  and  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  them,  and  so  I  saw  this  lovely, 
lovely  baby  asleep  on  a  blanket  under  some 
bushes,  and  probably  they  had  stole  it 
from  some  good  family,  so  while  they  was 
busy  I  picked  it  up  and  run." 

"Did  they  chase  you?" 

Wilbur  Cowan  was  by  now  almost  ab- 
ject in  his  admiration  of  this  fearless  spirit. 

"Not  at  first;  but  when  I  got  up  to  our 
fence  I  heard  some  of  'em  yelling  like  very 
fiends,  and  they  came  after  me  through  the 
woods,  but  I  got  inside  our  yard,  and  then 
the  baby  woke  up  and  yelled  like  a  very 
fiend,  and  Nathan  Marwick  came  running 
out  of  our  barn  and  says:  'What  in  time 
is  all  this?'  And  someone  told  folks  in  the 
house  and  out  comes  Harvey  D.'s  step- 
mother that  he  got  married  to,  and 
Grandpa  Gideon  and  Cousin  Juliana  that 
happened  to  be  there,  and  all  the  gypsies 
rushed  up  the  hill  and  everyone  made  the 
vilest  scene  and  I  had  to  give  back  this 
lovely  baby  to  the  gypsy  woman  that 
claimed  it.  You'd  think  it  was  the  only 
baby  in  the  wide  world,  the  way  she  made 
a  scene,  and  not  a  single  one  would  listen 
to  reason  when  I  tried  to  explain.  They 
acted  simply  crazy,  that's  all." 

"Gee,  gosh!"  muttered  the  Wilbur  twin. 
This  was  indeed  a  splendid  and  desperate 
character,  and  he  paid  her  the  tribute  of 
honest  envy.  He  wished  he  might  have  a 
cruel  stepmother  of  his  own,  and  so  perhaps 
be  raised  to  this  eminence  of  infamy.  "I 
bet  they  did  something  with  you!"  he  said. 

The  girl  waved  it  aside  with  a  gesture  of 
repugnance,  as  if  some  things  were  too 
loathsome  for  telling.  He  perceived  that 
she  had,  like  so  many  raconteurs,  allowed 
her  cigar  to  go  out. 

"Here's  a  match,"  he  said,  and  cour- 
teously cupped  his  hands  about  its  flame. 
The  pennygrab  seemed  to  have  become  in- 
combustible, and  the  match  died  futilely. 
"That's  my  last  match,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  I  better  keep  this  till  I  get  to 
the  great  city." 

But  he  would  not  have  it  so.  "You  can 
light  it  from  mine,"  and  he  brought  the 
ends  of  the  two  pennygrabs  together. 

"First  thing  you  know  you'll  be  dizzy," 
warned  the  moralist,  Merle. 
"Ho,  I  will  not!" 

She  laughed  in  scorn,  and  valiantly 
puffed  on  the  noisome  thing.  Thus  stood 


Ben  Blunt  and  the  Wilbur  twin,  their  faces 
together  about  this  business  of  lighting  up; 
and  thus  stood  the  absorbed  Merle,  the 
moral  perfectionist,  earnestly  hoping  his 
words  of  warning  would  presently  become 
justified.  It  did  not  seem  right  to  him  that 
others  should  smoke  when  it  made  him  sick. 

At  last  smoke  issued  from  the  contorted 
face  of  Ben  Blunt,  and  some  of  this  being 
swallowed,  strangulation  ensued.  When 
the  paroxysm  of  coughing  was  past  the  hero 
revealed  running  eyes,  but  the  tears  were 
of  triumph,  as  was  the  stoic  smile  that 
accompanied  them. 

And  then,  while  the  reformer  Merle 
awaited  the  calamity  he  had  predicted, 
while  Wilbur  surrendered  anew  to  infatua- 
tion for  this  intrepid  soul  that  would  dare 
any  crime,  while  Ben  Blunt  rocked  on 
spread  feet,  the  glowing  pennygrab  cocked 
at  a  rakish  angle,  while,  in  short,  vice  was 
crowned  and  virtue  abased,  there  rang 
upon  the  still  air  the  other  name  of  Ben 
Blunt  in  cold  and  fateful  emphasis.  The 
group  stiffened  with  terror.  Again  the 
name  sounded  along  those  quiet  aisles  of 
the  happy  dead.  The  voice  was  one  of 
authority — cool,  relentless,  awful. 

"Patricia  Whipple!"  said  the  voice. 

The  twins  knew  it  for  the  voice  of  Miss 
Juliana  Whipple,  who  had  remotely  been  a 
figure  of  terror  to  them  even  when  voice- 
less. Juliana  was  thirty,  tall,  straight, 
with  capable  shoulders,  above  which  rose 
her  capable  face  on  a  straight  neck.  She 
wore  a  gray  skirt  and  a  waist  of  white, 
with  a  severely  starched  collar  about  her 
throat,  and  a  black  bow  tie.  Her  straw  hat 
was  narrow  of  brim,  banded  with  a  black 
ribbon.  Her  steely  eyes  flashed  from  be- 
neath the  hat.  Once  before  the  twins  had 
encountered  her  and  her  voice,  and  the 
results  were  blasting,  though  the  occasion 
was  happier.  Indeed,  the  intention  of 
Juliana  had  been  wholly  amiable,  for  it 
was  at  the  picnic  of  the  Methodist  Sunday 
school. 

She  came  upon  the  twins  in  a  fair  dell, 
where  they  watched  other  children  at  a 
game,  and  she  took  very  civil  notice  of  them, 
saying,  "How  do  you  do,  young  gentle- 
men?" in  deep,  thrilling  tones,  and  though 
they  had  been  doing  very  well  until 
that  moment,  neither  of  the  twins  had  re- 
covered strength  to  say  so.  To  them  she 
had  been  more  formidable  than  a  school- 
teacher. Their  throats  had  closed  upon  all 
utterance.  Now  as  she  faced  them  a  dozen 
feet  away,  even  though  the  words  "  Patricia 
Whipple"  applied  to  but  one  of  their  num- 
ber, the  twins  took  the  challenge  to  them- 
selves and  quailed.  They  knew  that  deep 
and  terrible  voice  menaced  themselves  as 
well  as  the  late  Ben  Blunt— for  that  mere 
street  urchin,  blown  upon  by  the  winds  of 
desolation,  had  shriveled  and  passed.  In 
his  place  drooped  a  girl  in  absurd  boy's 
clothes,  her  hair  messily  cut  off,  smoking 
something  she  plainly  did  not  wish  to 
smoke.  The  stricken  lily  of  vice  drooped 
upon  its  stem. 

One  by  one  the  three  heads  turned  to  re- 
gard the  orator.  How  had  she  contrived 
that  noiseless  approach?  How  had  she 
found  them  at  all  in  this  seclusion?  The 
heads  having  turned  to  regard  her,  turned 
back  and  bowed  in  stony  glares  at  the  rich 
Whipple-nourished  turf.  They  felt  her 
come  toward  them;  her  shadow  from  the 
high  sun  blended  with  theirs.  And  again 
the  voice,  that  fearsome  organ  on  which  she 
managed  such  dread  effects: 

"Patricia  Whipple,  what  does  this 
mean?" 

She  confronted  them,  a  spare,  grim  fig- 
ure, tall,  authoritative,  seeming  to  be  old 
as  Time  itself.  How  were  they  to  know 
that  Juliana  was  still  youthful,  even  attired 
youthfully  though  by  no  means  frivolously, 
or  that  her  heart  was  gentle?  She  might,  in- 
deed, have  danced  to  them  as  Columbine, 
and  her  voice  would  still  have  struck  them 
with  terror.  She  brought  her  deepest  tones 
to  those  simple  words,  "What  does  this 
mean?"  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  them 
that  something  had  been  meant,  something 
absurd,  monstrous,  lawless,  deserving  a 
ghastly  punishment. 

The  late  Ben  Blunt  squirmed  and  bored 
a  heel  desperately  into  the  turf  above  a 
Whipple  whose  troubles  had  ceased  in  1828. 
She  made  a  rough  noise  in  her  throat,  but 
it  was  not  informing.  The  Wilbur  twin, 
forgetting  his  own  plight,  glanced  warm 
encouragement  to  her. 

"I  guess  she's  got  a  right  to  run  away," 
he  declared  brazenly. 

But  in  this  burst  of  bravado  he  had  taken 
too  little  account  of  his  attire.  He  recalled 
it  now,  for  the  frosty  gray  eyes  of  Juliana 
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ran  about  him  and  came  to  rest  upon  his 
own  eyes.  For  the  taut  moment  that  he 
braved  her  glance  it  unaccountably  seemed 
to  him  that  the  forbidding  mouth  of  the 
woman  twitched  nervously  into  the  begin- 
ning of  a  smile.  It  was  a  fleeting  effect,  but 
it  did  seem  as  if  she  had  almost  laughed, 
then  caught  herself.  And  there  was  a 
tremolo  defect  in  the  organ  tone  with  which 
she  now  again  demanded  in  blistering  po- 
liteness, "May  I  ask  what  this  means?" 

The  quick-thinking  Merle  twin  had  by 
now  devised  an  exit  from  any  complicity 
in  whatever  was  meant.  He  saw  his  way 
out.  He  spoke  up  brightly  and  with  no 
shadow  of  guilt  upon  his  fair  young  face. 

"  I  told  her  it  was  wrong  for  the  young  to 
smoke;  it  stunts  their  growth  and  leads  to 
evil  companions.  But  she  wouldn't  listen 
to  me." 

There  was  a  nice  regret  in  his  tone. 

Miss  Juliana  ignored  him. 

"Patricia!"  she  said  terribly 

But  the  late  Ben  Blunt,  after  the  first 
devastating  shock,  had  been  recovering  vi- 
tality for  this  ordeal. 

"I  don't  care!"  she  announced.  "I'll 
run  away  if  I  want  to!"  And  again,  bit- 
terly, "I  don't  care!" 

"Run  away!" 

Juliana  fairly  bayed  the  words.  She 
made  running  away  seem  to  be  something 
nice  people  never,  never  did. 

"I  don't  care!"  repeated  the  fugitive 
dully. 

There  was  a  finality  about  it  that  gave 
Juliana  pause.  She  had  expected  a  crum- 
pling, but  the  offender  did  not  crumple. 
It  seemed  another  tack  must  be  taken. 

"Indeed?"  she  inquired  almost  cooingly. 
"And  may  I  ask  if  this  absurd  young  crea- 
ture was  to  accompany  you  on  your — your 
travels?"  She  indicated  the  gowned  Wil- 
bur, who  would  then  have  gone  joyously 
to  his  reward,  even  as  had  Jonas  Whipple. 
His  look  of  dumb  suffering  would  have 
stayed  a  judge  less  conscientious.  "I  pre- 
sume this  is  some  young  lady  of  your  ac- 
quaintance— one  of  your  little  girl  friends," 
she  continued,  though  it  was  plain  to  all 
that  she  presumed  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"  He  is  not ! "  The  look  of  dumb  suffering 
had  stoutened  one  heart  to  new  courage. 
"He's  a  very  nice  little  boy,  and  he  gave 
me  these  ragged  clothes  to  run  away  in, 
and  now  he'll  have  to  wear  his  Sunday 
clothes.  And  you  know  he's  a  boy  as  well 
as  I  do!" 

"She  made  him  take  a  lot  of  money  for 
it,"  broke  in  the  Merle  twin.  "  I  was  afraid 
she  wasn't  doing  right,  but  she  wouldn't 
listen  to  me,  so  she  gave  him  the  money  and 
I  took  charge  of  it  for  him." 

He  beamed  virtuously  at  Miss  Juliana, 
who  now  rewarded  him  with  a  hurried 
glance  of  approval.  It  seemed  to  Miss 
Juliana  and  to  him  that  he  had  been  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  condemning  and 
seeking  to  dissuade  the  offenders  from  their 
vicious  proceedings.  He  felt  that  he  was  a 
very  good  little  boy,  indeed,  and  that  the 
tall  lady  was  understanding  it.  He  had 
been  an  innocent  bystander. 

Miss  Juliana  again  eyed  the  skirted  Wil- 
bur, and  the  viewless  wind  of  a  smile's 
beginning  blew  across  the  lower  half  of  her 
accusing  face.  Then  she  favored  the  mere 
street  urchin  with  a  glance  of  extreme  re- 
pugnance. 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  all  of  you  to  come 
with  me,"  she  said  terribly. 

"Whereto?"  demanded  the  chief  culprit. 

"You  know  well  enough." 

This  was  all  too  true. 

"Me?"  demanded  the  upright  Merle  as 
if  there  must  have  been  some  mistake. 
Surely  no  right-thinking  person  could  im- 
plicate him  in  this  rowdy  affair! 

"You,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Juliana, 
but  she  smiled  beautifully  upon  him.  He 
felt  himself  definitely  aligned  with  the 
forces  of  justice.  He  all  at  once  wanted  to 
go.  He  would  go  as  an  assistant  prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

"Not— not  me?  "stammered  the  stricken 
Wilbur. 

"By  all  means  —  you!"  Miss  Juliana 
sharpened  her  tone.  She  added  mysteri- 
ously: "It  would  be  good  without  you — 
good,  but  not  perfect." 

"Now  I  guess  you'll  learn  how  to  behave 
yourself  in  future!"  admonished  Merle,  the 
preacher,  and  edged  toward  Miss  Juliana 
as  one  withdrawing  from  contamination. 

"Oh,  not  me!"  pleaded  the  voice  of 
Wilbur. 

"I  think  you  heard  me,"  said  Miss  Ju- 
liana. "Come!" 

She  uttered  "Come"  so  that  not  moun- 
tains would  have  dared  stay,  much  less  a 


frightened  little  boy  in  a  girl's  dress.  In 
his  proper  garb  there  had  been  instant  and 
contemptuous  flight.  But  the  dress  de- 
based all  his  manly  instincts.  He  came 
crawling,  as  the  worm.  The  recent  Ben 
Blunt  pulled  a  cap  over  a  shorn  head  and 
advanced  stoically  before  the  group. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Miss  Juliana.  "  We 
seem  to  be  forgetting  something."  She 
indicated  the  hat  of  Patricia  Whipple  lying 
on  the  ground  near  where  smoldered  the 
two  ends  of  the  abandoned  pennygrabs'.  "I 
think  you  might  resume  this,  my  dear,  and 
restore  the  cap  to  its  rightful  owner."  It 
was  but  a  further  play  of  her  debased 
fancy.  The  mere  street  urchin  was  now 
decked  in  a  girl's  hat  and  a  presumable  girl 
wore  an  incongruous  cap.  "I  will  ask  you 
two  rare  specimens  to  precede  me,"  she 
said  when  the  change  was  made.  They  pre- 
ceded her. 

"I  don't  care!"  This  was  more  bravado 
from  the  urchin. 

"Well,  don't  you  care!"  Juliana  said  it 
soothingly. 

"I  will,  too,  care!"  retorted  the  urchin, 
betraying  her  sex. 

"Will  she  take  us  to  the  jail?"  whispered 
the  trembling  Wilbur. 

"Worse!"  said  the  girl.  "She'll  take  us 
home!" 

Side  by  side  they  threaded  an  aisle  be- 
tween rows  of  the  care-free  dead,  whom  no 
malignant  Miss  Juliana  could  torture.  Be- 
hind them  marched  their  captor,  Merle 
stepping  blithely  beside  her. 

"It's  lovely  weather  for  this  time  of 
year,"  they  heard  him  say. 

CHAPTER  II 

THEY  came  all  too  soon  to  a  gate  giving 
upon  the  public  road  and  the  world  of 
the  living  who  make  remarks  about  strange 
sights  they  witness.  Still  it  was  a  quiet 
street,  and  they  were  accorded  no  imme- 
diate reception.  There  stood  the  pony  cart 
of  Miss  Juliana,  and  this,  she  made  known, 
they  were  to  enter.  It  was  a  lovely  vehicle, 
drawn  by  a  lovely  fat  pony,  and  the  Wilbur 
twin  had  often  envied  those  privileged  to 
ride  in  it.  Never  had  he  dreamed  so  rich  a 
treat  could  be  his.  Now  it  was  to  be  his, 
but  the  thuig  was  no  longer  a  lovely  pony 
cart;  it  was  a  tumbril— worse  than  a  tum- 
bril, for  he  was  going  to  a  fate  worse  than 
death. 

The  shameful  skirt  flopped  about  his  bare 
legs  as  he  awkwardly  clambered  into  the 
rear  seat  beside  the  sex-muddled  creature 
in  a  boy's  suit  and  a  girl's  hat.  Miss 
Juliana  and  the  godly  Merle  in  the  front 
seat  had  very  definitely  drawn  aloof  from 
the  outcasts.  They  chatted  on  matters  at 
large  in  the  most  polite  and  social  manner. 
They  quite  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
their  equipage  might  attract  the  notice  of 
the  vulgar.  When  from  time  to  time  it 
actually  did  this  the  girl  held  her  head  bra- 
zenly erect  and  shot  back  stare  for  stare, 
but  the  Wilbur  twin  bowed  low  and  suffered. 

Sometimes  it  would  merely  be  astounded 
adults  who  paused  to  regard  them,  to  point 
canes  or  fingers  at  them.  But  again  it 
would  be  the  young  who  had  never  been 
disciplined  to  restrain  their  emotions  in 
public.  Some  of  these  ran  for  a  time  beside 
the  cart,  with  glad  cries,  their  clear,  ringing 
voices  raised  in  comments  of  a  professedly 
humorous  character.  Under  Juliana's  di- 
rection the  cart  did  not  progress  too 
rapidly.  At  one  crossing  she  actually 
stopped  the  thing  until  Ellis  Bristow,  who 
was  blind,  had  with  his  knowing  cane 
tapped  a  safe  way  across  the  street.  The 
Wilbur  twin  at  this  moment  frankly  re- 
joiced in  the  infirmity  of  poor  Ellis  Bristow. 
It  was  sweet  relief  not  to  have  him  stop  and 
stare  and  point.  If  given  the  power  at  this 
juncture  he  would  have  summarily  blinded 
all  the  eyes  of  Newbern  Center. 

Up  shaded  streets  they  progressed,  leav- 
ing a  wake  of  purest  joy  astern.  But  at 
last  they  began  the  ascent  of  West  Hill,  that 
led  to  the  Whipple  New  Place,  leaving  be- 
hind those  streets  that  came  alive  at  their 
approach.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
dread  progress  they  would  elicit  only  the 
startled  regard  of  an  occasional  adult 
farmer. 

"What'll  she  do  to  us?"  The  Wilbur 
twin  mumbled  this  under  cover  of  sprightly 
talk  from  the  front  seat.  His  brother  at 
the  moment  was  boasting  of  his  scholastic 
attainments.  He  had,  it  appeared,  come 
on  amazingly  in  long  division. 

"She  won't  do  a  thing!"  replied  his  com- 
panion in  shame.  "Don't  you  be  afraid!" 

"I  am  afraid.  But  I  wouldn't  be  afraid 
if  I  had  my  pants  on  again,"  explained  the 
(Continued  on  Page  12S) 
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Confidence  in  the 
bank — confidence 
in  the  YALE  Lock 


IT  is  estimated  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  bank  locks  in  use  in 
America  are  YALE. 

Your  banker  selects  the  timelock  for 
his  vault  just  as  his  depositors  select 
their  bank — by  name  and  reputation. 
Only  he  is  even  more  careful. 

Bankers  take  no  chances — they  know 
the  great  security  in  YALE  Timelocks, 
Combination  and  Safe  Deposit  Locks. 
They  specify  YALE  in  their  contracts, 
insist  upon  getting  YALE. 


Bankers'  associations  have  officially 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 


recommended  the 
Inspection  Service. 

Next  time  you  go  to  your  bank,  ask 
to  be  shown  the  YALE  Timelock,  which 
for  half  a  century  has  proven  absolutely 
reliable. 

The  same  character  present  in  every 
YALE  Timelock  is  found  in  every  other 
design  of  YALE  Lock,  in  YALE  Hard- 
ware, Padlocks,  Night  Latches,  Door 
Closers,  Chain  Blocks,  Industrial  Electric 
Trucks. 

Always  buy  by  the  name  and  be  sure 
that  it  appears  on  the  product. 


(YA L Ey 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mf£  Co.,  JKakers  of  the  Vale  jCocks -General  Offices  S.  Works;  Stamford,  Conn. 
New  York  Office:  9E.40thSt.  Canadian  Yale  STowne  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont  Chicago  Office:  77  E.  Lake  St. 
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A  Few  Prominent  Users 
of  Sewell  Cushion  Wheels 


Tidewater  Oil  Co. 
Continental 

Motors  Corp. 
Chandler  Motor 

Car  Co. 
Whitaker  Paper 

Company 
New  York  Times 
Miller  &  Hart 
Francis  H.  Leg- 

gett  &  Co. 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Edison  Company 
Marshall   Field  & 

Company 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
Sears,  Roebuck  & 

Company 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
Hudson  Motor  Car 

Company 
Eastman  Koduk 

Company 
Continental  Oil  Co. 
National  Cash 

Register  Co. 
Washburn  Crosby 

Company 


Texas  Company 
Sun  Company 
National  Sugar 

Company 
Burroughs  Adding 

Machine  Co. 
Joseph  Campbell 

Company 
Solvay  Process 

Company 
Jones  &  Laughlin 
Bethlehem  Steel 

Company 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Coca  Cola  Co. 
Timkcn- Detroit 

Axle  Company 
Western  Electric 

Company 
Delco  Laborato- 
ries 

Dodge  Brothers 
Kingan  &  Co. 
Liquid  Carbonic 

Company 
Crane  &  Company 
Indian  Refining  Co. 


SEWELL  Cushion  Wheels  are  built  in  a  strictly  modern  plant 
that  is  equipped  with  every  labor-saving  device  known  to  the 
wheel  maker's  art.  Much  of  the  machinery  has  been  designed  by 
our  own  technical  staff  and  each  operation  is  the  result  of  twelve 
years  of  intensive  study. 

The  result  of  such  thoroughly  precise  methods  is  absolute  uni- 
formity of  the  Sewell  product.  Each  wheel  that  passes  final 
inspection  must  measure  up  to  one  unfaltering  standard  of  qual- 
ity —  each  wheel  must  satisfy  our  own  critical  demands  before  it  is 
considered  worthy  to  bear  the  Sewell  name  plate. 

Such  is  the  manufacturing  policy  that  has  produced  the  many 
thousands  of  Sewell  Cushion  Wheels  which  are  in  operation  on 
eighty-five  different  makes  of  trucks  — and  serving  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  lines  of  industry.  • 


The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Company 
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(Continued  from  Page  122) 
Wilbur  twin,  going  accurately  to  the  soul 
of  his  panic. 

"I'll  do  it  next  time,"  said  the  girl.  "I'll 
hurry.  I  won't  stop  in  any  o\w  graveyard." 

"Graveyard!"  uttered  the  other  feel- 
ingly. "I  should  say  not!"  Never  again 
was  he  to  think  of  such  places  with  any 
real  pleasure. 

"All  she  wants,"  explained  the  girl — 
"she  wants  to  talk  up  in  her  nose  like  she 
was  giving  a  lecture.  She  loves  to.  She'll 
make  a  vile  scene." 

Now  they  were  through  an  imposing 
gate  of  masonry,  and  the  pony  languidly 
drew  them  along  a  wide  driveway  toward 
the  Whipple  mansi6n,  an  experience  which 
neither  of  the  twins  had  ever  hoped  to 
brave;  but  only  one  of  them  was  deriving 
any  pleasure  from  the  social  elevation. 
The  Merle  twin  looked  blandly  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  lawn  and  flower  beds  and 
tenderly  nursed  shrubs,  and  then  at  the 
pile  of  red  brick  with  its  many  windows 
under  gay-striped  awnings,  and  its  sur- 
mounting white  cupola,  which  he  had  often 
admired  from  afar.  He  glowed  with  recti- 
tude. True,  he  suffered  a  brother  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decent  human  values,  but  this 
could  not  dim  the  luster  of  his  own  virtue 
or  his  pleasant  suspicion  that  it  was  some- 
how going  to  be  suitably  rewarded.  Was 
he  not  being  driven  by  a  grand-mannered 
lady  up  a  beautiful  roadway  past  millions 
of  flowers  and  toward  a  wonderful  house? 
It  paid  to  be  good. 

The  Wilbur  twin  had  ceased  to  regard 
his  surroundings.  He  gazed  stolidly  before 
him,  nor  made  the  least  note  of  what  his 
eyes  rested  upon.  He  was  there,  helpless. 
They  had  him ! 

The  cart  drew  up  beside  steps  leading  to 
a  wide  porch  shaded  by  a  striped  awning. 

"Home  at  last,"  cooed  Miss  Juliana  with 
false  welcome. 

A  loutish  person  promptly  abandoned  a 
lawn  mower  in  the  near  distance  and  came 
to  stand  by  the  head  of  the  languid  pony. 
He  grinned  horribly,  and  winked  as  the 
two  figures  descended  from  the  rear  of  the 
cart.  For  a  moment,  halting  on  the  first 
of  the  steps,  the  Wilbur  twin  became  aware 
that  just  beyond  him,  almost  to  be  grasped, 
was  a  veritable  rainbow  curved  above  a 
whirling  lawn  sprinkler.  And  he  had 
learned  that  a  rainbow  is  a  thing  of  gracious 
promise.  But  probably  they  have  to  be 
natural  rainbows;  probably  you  don't  get 
anything  out  of  one  you  make  yourself. 
Even  as  he  looked,  the  shining  omen  van- 
ished, shut  off  by  an  unseen  power. 

"This  way,  please,"  called  Miss  Juliana 
cordially,  and  he  followed  her  guiltily  up 
the  steps  to  the  shaded  porch. 

The  girl  had  preceded  her.  The  Merle 
twin  lingered  back  of  them,  shocked, 
austere,  deprecating,  and  yet  somehow 
bland  withal,  as  if  these  little  affairs  were 
not  without  their  compensating  features. 

The  bowed  Wilbur  twin  was  startled  by 
a  gusty  torrent  of  laughter.  With  torturing 
effort  he  raised  his  eyes  to  a  couple  of 
elderly  male  Whipples.  One  sat  erect  on  a 
cushioned  bench,  and  one  had  lain  at  ease 
in  a  long,  low  thing  of  wicker.  It  was  this 
one  who  made  the  ill-timed  and  tasteless 
demonstration  that  was  still  continuing. 
Ultimately  the  creature  lost  all  tone  from 
his  laughter.  It  went  on,  soundless  but 
uncannily  poignant.  Such  was  the  effect 
the  Wilbur  twin  wondered  if  his  own  ears 
had  been  suddenly  deafened.  This  Whipple 
continued  to  shake  silently.  The  other, 
who  had  not  laughed,  whose  face  seemed 
ill-modeled  forlaughing,  nevertheless  turned 
•parkling  eyes  from  under  shelving  brows 
upon  Juliana  and  said  in  words  stressed 
with  emotion:  "My  dear,  you  have  bright- 
ened my  whole  day." 

The  first  Whipple,  now  recovered  from 
his  unseemly  paroxysm,  sat  erect  to  study 
the  newcomers  in  detail.  He  was  a  short, 
round-chested  man  with  a  round  moon 
face  marked  by  heavy  brows  like  those  of 
the  other.  He  had  fat  wrists  and  stout, 
blunt  fingers.  With  a  stubby  thumb  he  now 
pushed  up  the  outer  ends  of  the  heavy 
brows  as  if  to  heighten  the  power  of  his 
vision  for  this  cherished  spectacle. 

"I  seem  to  recognize  the  lad,"  he  mur- 
mured as  if  in  privacy  to  his  own  hairy 
ears.  "Surely  I've  seen  the  rascal  about 
the  place,  perhaps  helping  Nathan  at  the 
stable;  but  that  lovely  little  girl  — I've  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  before. 
Come,  sissy"  —  he  held  out  blandishing 
arms— "come  here,  Tottie,  and  give  the  old 
man  a  kiss." 

Could  hate  destroy,  these  had  been  the 
dying  words  of  Sharon  Whipple.    But  the 


Wilbur  twin  could  manage  only  a  sidelong 
glare  insufficient  to  slay.  His  brother  gig- 
gled until  he  saw  that  he  made  merry  alone. 

"What?  Bless  my  soul,  the  minx  is 
sulky!"  roared  the  wit. 

The  other  Whipple  intervened. 

"What  was  our  pride  and  our  joy  bent 
upon  this  time?"  he  suavely  demanded. 
"  I  take  it  you've  thwarted  her  in  some  new 
plot  against  the  public  tranquillity." 

"The  young  person  you  indicate,"  said 
Juliana,  "was  about  to  leave  her  home  for- 
ever— going  out  to  live  her  own  life  away 
from  these  distasteful  surroundings." 

"So  soon?  We  should  be  proud  of  her! 
At  that  tender  age,  going  out  to  make  a 
name  for  herself!" 

"I  gather  from  this  very  intelligent 
young  gentleman  here  that  she  had  made 
the  name  for  herself  before  even  starting." 

"It  was  Ben  Blunt,"  remarked  the  young 
gentleman  helpfully. 

"Hey!"  Sharon  Whipple  affected  dis- 
may. "Then  what  about  this  young  girl 
at  his  side?  Don't  tell  me  she  was  luring 
him  from  his  home  here!" 

"It  will  surprise  you  to  know,"  said 
Juliana  in  her  best  style,  "that  this  young 
girl  before  you  is  not  a  girl." 

Both  Whipples  ably  professed  amaze- 
ment. 

"Not  a  girl?"  repeated  the  suave 
Whipple  incredulously.  "You  do  amaze 
me,  Juliana !  Not  a  girl,  with  those  flower- 
like features,  those  starry  eyes,  that 
feminine  allure?  Preposterous!  And  yet, 
if  he  is  not  a  girl  he  is,  I  take  it,  a  boy." 

"A  boy  who  incited  the  light  of  our  house 
to  wayward  courses  by  changing  clothes 
with  her." 

The  harsher  Whipple  spoke  here  in  a 
new  tone. 

"Then  she  browbeat  him  into  it.  Scis- 
sors and  white  aprons — yes,  I  know  her!" 

"He  didn't  seem  browbeaten.  They 
were  smoking  quite  companionably  when  I 
chanced  upon  them." 

"Smoking!   Our  angel  child  smoking!" 

This  from  Sharon  Whipple  in  tones  that 
every  child  present  knew  as  a  mere  pre- 
tense of  horror.  Juliana  shrugged  cyni- 
cally. 

"They  always  go  to  the  bad  after  they 
leave  their  nice  homes,"  she  said. 

"Children  should  never  smoke  till  they 
are  twenty-one,  and  then  they  get  a  gold 
watch  for  it,"  interjected  the  orator,  Merle. 
He  had  felt  that  he  was  not  being  made 
enough  of. 

"It's  bad  for  their  growing  systems,"  he 
added. 

"And  this?"  asked  Gideon  Whipple,  in- 
dicating the  moralist. 

"The  brother  of  that" — Juliana  pointed. 
"He  did  his  best  in  the  way  of  advice,  I 
gather,  but  neither  of  the  pair  would  listen 
to  him.  He  seems  to  be  safely  conservative, 
but  not  to  have  much  influence  over  his 
fellows." 

"Willing  to  talk  about  it,  though,"  said 
Sharon  Whipple  pointedly. 

The  girl  now  glowered  at  each  of  them 
in  turn. 

"I  don't  care!"  she  muttered.  "I  will, 
too,  run  away!  You  see!" 

"It's  what  they  call  a  fixed  idea,"  ex- 
plained Juliana.  "She  doesn't  care  and 
she  will,  too,  run  away.  But  where  is  Mrs. 
Harvey?" 

"Poor  soul ! "  murmured  Sharon.  "Think 
what  a  lot  she's  missed  already!  Do  call 
her,  my  dear!" 

Juliana  stepped  to  the  doorway  and 
called  musically  into  the  dusky  hall:  "  Mrs. 
Harvey!  Mrs.  Harvey!  Come  quickly, 
please !  We  have  something  lovely  to  show 
you!" 

The  offenders  were  still  to  be  butchered 
to  make  a  Whipple  holiday. 

"Coming!"  called  a  high  voice  from  far 
within. 

The  Wilbur  twin  sickeningly  guessed 
this  would  be  the  cruel  stepmother.  Real 
cruelty  would  now  begin.  Beating,  most 
likely.  But  when,  a  moment  later,  she 
stood  puzzling  in  the  doorway,  he  felt  an 
instant  relief.  She  did  not  look  cruel.  She 
was  not  even  bearded.  She  was  a  plump, 
meekly  prettyish  woman  with  a  quick 
flustered  manner  and  a  soft  voice.  She 
brought  something  the  culprits  had  not 
found  in  their  other  judges. 

"Why,  you  poor,  dear  motherless  thing!" 
she  cried  when  she  had  assured  herself  of 
the  girl's  identity,  and  with  this  she  in- 
folded her.  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  they've 
been  doing  to  my  pet!"  she  declared 
aggressively. 

"The  pet  did  it  all  to  herself,"  explained 
Gideon  Whipple. 


TT  pleases  any  man  to  know  that 
the  shoe  he  is  wearing  has  the 
approval  of  men  everywhere;  that 
it  has  national  prestige;  that,  at  home 
or  on  his  travels,  he  can  always  be 
glad  to  have  it  known  that  he  wears 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Few  shoes 
are  so  gratifying  to  the  wearer;  none 
more  so,  at  any  price. 

Consider  the  wear,  not  the  price 
per  pair.  Look  for  the  name  — 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Write  for 
booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times." 


THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 
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The  Lamar — 
Style  M'57 


X 'for  steam  and  hot-water  boilers 
saves  the  householders  coal- 

Hard  water  makes  scale.  Scale  clogs  up  the  inside  of  steam 
and  hot  water  boilers. 

Scale  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  uses  a  ton  of  coal  extra  for 
every  four  tons  you  burn. 

Rain  water  is  the  only  sure  soft  water. 

"X"  Boiler  Liquid  is  the  sure  preventive  of  scale  in  hard 
water. 

Used  for  years  by  steamfitters.  Now  put  up  in  handy  form 
for  application  to  home  heating  plants. 

Any  steamfitter  or  handy  man  can  put  it  in.  Stops  leaks 
too.   Makes  a  permanent  repair  in  half  an  hour. 

At  steamfitters'  or  good  hardware  dealers'. 

X  LABOR ATORI E  S 
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(CRUNEWALO) 


ORDER  by  Mail 

7Ae  Souths  Most  y&movs  ConfoctioiC' 

IF  YOU  have  ever  visited  New  Orleans  then,  of  course, 
you  have  tasted  this  famous  candy  which  The  Hotel 
Grunewald  Caterers  have  made  and  sold  for  many  years. 

The  demand  has  become  so  great  that  we  are  now  supplying 
Original  Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  direct  by  mail,  parcel  post  insured, 
in  specially  constructed  mailing  cartons,  carefully  packed. 

Absolutely  pure,  made  only  of  pure  Louisiana  Cane  Sugar  and  Louisiana 
(whole  hall)  pecan  meats. 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  producing  this  famous  candy. 

Cleanliness  and  purity  art-  Cjtunewald  watchwords 
That's  why  Original  Crc-ulr  Pralines  (Grunewald) 
arc  i-  v.ii.l.. I  rvci  y  wlit-lc*  as  tlir  InvI..  I  quality 
Creole  Pralines  made.    /)<>  nol  accept  aubailtutcsl 

A  delightful  confection,  dessert,  orafter-dinner  dainty. 


Also  Hy  Mail 

GRUNEWALD 

FORKDIPT 
Chocolates  and  Bon  Hons 

ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES 

One  pound  $2.00 

ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES 
AND  BON  BONS 
One  pound    .    .    ,       ...    $2  00 
ASSORTED  CHOCOLATE 
NUT  MEATS 
One  pound  $2.80 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Insured 
Finest  Materials 
Cleanliness  —  Purity 


Mail  Orders  filled  anywhere.    P.  ()..  or  hxfiress 
Money  Orders,  or  Personal  Checks  received 

BOX  OF  7  (SAMPLE)  $1.00 

BOX  OF  12  $1.50     BOX  OF  24  ...  .  $3.00 


The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept.  P  NEW   OF? LEAN  S,  L  A. 
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You  will  find 

Esterbrook  Pens 

in  every  country  in  the  world 

Esterbrook  Pens  are  popular  be- 
cause they  are  made  exactly  right  to 
do  the  work  required.  The  right 
shape — the  right  finish — the  right  pen 
point  and  degree  of  firmness  or  flex- 
ibility to  suit  the  greatest  number  of 
people  and  writing  uses. 

Made  just  right  for  over  60  years. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  near- 
est dealer,  asking  for  samples. 
15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of 
your  favorite  pen. 


Madr  in  Amtriia  — 
Ulld  'round  ihi  world 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
72-100  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agent*:  Brown  Bros,,  Ltd., Toronto,  Canada 
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"I  will,  too,  run  away!"  affirmed  the 
girl,  though  some  deeper  conviction  had 
faded  from  the  threat. 

"Still  talking  huge  high,"  said  Sharon. 
"But  at  your  age,  my  young  friend,  run- 
ning away  is  overchancy."  Mrs.  Harvey 
Whipple  ignored  this. 

"Of  course  you  will— run  away  all  you 
like,"  she  soothed.  "  It's  good  for  people  to 
run  away."  Then  she  turned  amazingly  to 
the  Wilbur  twin  and  spoke  him  fair  as  a 
fellow  human.  "And  who  is  this  dear  little 
boy?  I  just  know  he  was  kind  enough  to 
change  clothes  with  you  so  you  could  run 
away  better !  And  here  you're  keeping  him 
in  that  dress  when  you  ought  to  know  it 
makes  him  uncomfortable— doesn't  it,  lit- 
tle boy?" 

The  little  boy  movingly  ogled  her  with  a 
sidelong  glance  of  gratitude  for  what  at  the 
moment  seemed  to  be  the  first  kind  words 
he  had  ever  heard. 

"You  have  her  give  me  back  my  pants ! " 
said  he.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  faced  his 
inquisitors  eye  to  eye.  "I  want  my  own 
pants ! "  he  declared  stoutly.  Man  spoke  to 
man  there,  and  both  the  male  Whipples 
stirred  guiltily;  feeling  base,  perhaps,  that 
mere  sex  loyalty  had  not  restrained  them. 

"Indeed,  you  blessed  thing,  you  shall 
have  them  this  moment!"  said  the  cruel 
stepmother.  "You  two  march  along  with 
me." 

"And  not  keep  them  till  Harvey  D. 
comes  home?"  It  was  the  implacable 
Juliana. 

"Well"-  Mis.  Harvey  considered  "I'm 
sure  he  would  adore  lo'.see  the  little  imps, 
hut  really  they  can't  stand  it  any  longer, 
ran  you,  dears?  It  would  he  had' for  their 
nerves.  We'll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  fell- 
ing him.  Come  along  quickly!" 

"I  will,  too,  run  away!" 

The  girl  flung  it  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
swaggered  into  the  hall.  The  Wilbur  twin 
trod  incessantly  on  her  heels. 

"Wants  his  pants!"  murmured  Sharon 
Whipple.  "Prunes  and  apricots!  Wants 
his  pants!" 

"Mistake  ever  to  part  with  'em,"  ob- 
served Gideon.  "Of  course  she  browbeat 
him." 

"My  young  friend  here  tells  me  she 
bribed  him,"  explained  Juliana. 

"She  gave  him  a  lot  of  money  and  I'm 
keeping  it  for  him,"  said  her  young  friend, 
and  he  indicated  bulging  pockets. 

"Looted  her  bank,"  said  Juliana. 

"Forehanded  little  tike,"  said  Sharon 
admiringly.  "And  smart!  She  can  out- 
smart us  all  any  day  in  the  week!" 


IN  A  DIM  upper  bedroom  in  the  big  house 
Wilbur  Cowan  divested  himself  of 
woman's  raiment  for  probably  the  last  time 
in  his  life.  He  hurried  more  than  he  might 
have,  because  the  room  was  full  of  large, 
strange,  terrifying  furniture.  It  was  a 
place  to  get  out  of  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Two  buttons  at  the  back  of  the  dress  he 
was  unable  to  reach,  but  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance did  not  for  more  than  a  scant 
second  delay  his  release.  Then  his  own 
clothes  were  thrust  in  to  him  by  the  step- 
mother, who  embarrassingly  lingered  to 
help  him  button  his  own  waist  with  the 
faded  horseshoes  to  the  happily  restored 
pants. 

"There,  there!"  she  soothed  when  he 
was  again  clad  as  a  man  child,  and  amaz- 
ingly she  kissed  him. 

Still  tingling  from  this  novel  assault,  he 
was  led  by  the  woman  along  a  dim  corridor 
to  a  rear  stairway.  Down  this  they  went, 
along  another  corridor  to  a  far  door.  She 
brought  him  to  rest  in  a  small,  meagerly 
furnished  but  delightfully  scented  room.  It 
was  scented  with  a  general  aroma  of  cooked 
food,  and  there  were  many  shelves  behind 
glass  doors  on  which  dishes  were  piled.  A 
drawer  was  opened,  and  almost  instantly 
in  his  ready  hands  was  the  largest  segment 
of  yellow  cake  he  had  ever  beheld.  He  had 
not  dreamed  that  pieces  of  cake  for  human 
consumption  could  be  cut  so  large.  And  it 
was  lavishly  gemmed  with  fat  raisins.  He 
held  it  doubtfully. 

"Let's  look  again,"  said  the  preposterous 
woman.  She  looked  again,  pushing  by  a 
loose-swinging  door  to  do  it,  and  returned 
with  a  vast  area  of  apple  pie,  its  outer 
curve  a  full  ninety  degrees  of  the  circle. 
"  Now  eat ! "  said  the  woman.  She  was,  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  woman.  She  had  not 
first  asked  him  if  he  were  hungry. 

"I'm  much  obliged  for  my  pants  and 
this  cake  and  pie,"  said  the  hoy;  so  the 
woman  said,  "Yes,  yes,"  and  hugged  him 
briefly  as  he  ate. 


Not  until  he  had  consumed  the  last 
morsel  of  these  provisions  and  eke  a  bumper 
of  milk  did  the  woman  lead  him  back  to 
that  shaded  porch  where  he  had  lately  been 
put  to  the  torture.  But  now  he  was  another 
being,  clad  not  only  as  became  a.  man 
among  men  but  inwardly  fortified  by  food. 
If  stepmothers  were  like  this  he  wished  his 
own  father  would  find  one.  The'  girl  with 
her  talk  about  cruelty — he  still  admired 
her,  but  she  must  be  an  awful  liar.  He 
faced  the  tormenting  group  on  the  porch 
with  almost  faultless  self-possession.  He 
knew  they  could  not  hurt  him. 

"  Well,  well,  well ! "  roared  Sharon  Whip- 
ple, meaning  again  to  be  humorous.  But 
the  restored  Wilbur  eyed  him  coldly,  with 
just  a  faint  curiosity  that  withered  the 
humorist  in  him.  "Well,  well!"  he  re- 
peated, but  in  dry,  businesslike  tones,  as  if 
he  had  not  meant  to  be  funny  in  the  first 
place. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  be  going  now," 
said  the  Wilbur  twin.  "And  we  must  leave 
all  that  money.  It  wouldn't  be  honest  to 
take  it  now."  The  Merle  twin  at  this  looked 
across  at  him  with  marked  disfavor. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Miss  Juliana. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Sharon  Whipple. 

"Take  it,  of  course!"  said  Gideon 
Whipple. 

"He's  earned  it  fairly,"  said  Juliana. 
She  turned  to  Merle.  "Give  it  to  him," 
she  directed. 

This  was  not  as  Merle  would  have 
wished.  If  the  money  had  been  earned  he 
wasstill  willing  to  takecare  of  it,  wasn't  he? 

"A  beggarly  pittance  for  what,  he  did," 
said  Gideon  Whipple  warmly. 

"Wouldn't  do  it  myself  for  twice  the 
amount,  whatever  it  is,"  said  Sharon. 

Very  slowly,  under  the  Whipple  regard, 
the  Merle  twin  poured  the  price  of  his 
brother's  shame  into  his  brother's  cupped 
hands.  The  brother  felt  religious  at  this 
moment.  He  remembered  seriously  those 
things  they  told  you  in  Sunday  school 
about  a  power  above  that  watches  over  us 
and  makes  all  come  right.  There  must  be 
something  in  that  talk. 

The  fiscal  transaction  was  completed. 
The  twins  looked  up  to  become  aware  that 
their  late  confederate  surveyed  them  from 
the  doorway.  Her  eyes  hinted  of  a  recent 
stormy  past,  but  once  more  she  was  dec- 
orously appareled. 

"Your  little  guests  are  leaving,"  said  the 
stepmother.  ' '  You  must  bid  them  good-by ." 

Her  little  guests  became  statues  as  the 
girl  approached  them. 

"So  glad  you  could  come,"  she  said,  and 
ceremoniously  shook  the  hand  of  each. 
The  twins  wielded  arms  rigid  from  the 
shoulder,  shaking  twice  down  and  twice  up. 
"It  has  been  so  pleasant  to  have  you,"  said 
the  girl. 

"We've  had  a  delightful  time,"  said  the 
Merle  twin. 

The  other  tried  to  echo  this,  but  again 
his  teeth  were  tightly  locked,  and  he  made 
but  a  meaningless  squeak  far  back  in  his 
throat.  He  used  this  for  the  beginning  of  a 
cough  which  he  finished  with  a  decent 
aplomb. 

"You  must  come  again,"  said  the  girl 
mechanically. 

"We  shall  be  so  glad  to,"  replied  the 
Merle  twin,  glancing  a  bright  farewell  to 
the  group. 

The  other  twin  was  unable  to  glance 
intelligently  at  anyone.  His  eyes  were  now 
glazed.  He  stumbled  against  his  well- 
mannered  brother  and  heavily  descended 
the  steps.  "You  earned  your  money!" 
called  Sharon  Whipple. 

The  Wilbur  twin  was  in  advance,  and 
stayed  so  as  they  trudged  down  the  road- 
way to  the  big  gate.  With  his  first  free 
breath  he  had  felt  his  importance  as  the 
lawful  possessor  of  limitless  wealth. 

"Bright  little  skeesicks,"  said  Sharon 
Whipple. 

"But  the  brother  is  really  remarkable," 
said  Gideon — "so  well-mannered,  so  sure 
of  himself.  He  has  quite  a  personality." 

"Other  has  the  gumption,"  declared 
Sharon. 

"I've  decided  to  have  one  of  them  for  my 
brother,"  announced  the  girl. 

"Indeed?"  said  Gideon. 

"Well,  everybody  said  I  might  have  a 
brother,  but  nobody  does  anything  about 
it.  I  will  have  one  of  those.  I  think  the 
nice  one  that  doesn't  smoke." 

"Poor  motherless  pet!"  murmured  the 
stepmother  helplessly. 

"A  brother  is  not  what  you  need  most  at 
this  time,"  broke  in  Juliana.  "It's  a 
barber." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUKU) 
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How  long  will  your  car  stand  this  ? 


EVERY  buffet  of  the  road  strains,  shocks 
and  wears  your  car.  Jolts  and  jars  that 
you  do  not  feel  because  of  springs  and  the  up- 
holstery weaken  its  resistance.  The  ability 
of  your  car  to  withstand  these  shocks,  depends 
largely  on  the  steel  that  goes  into  it. 

This  is  especially  true  of  light  weight  cars, 
built  to  give  greater  economy  in  initial  price, 
upkeep  cost  and  tire  and  gasoline  mileage. 

Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel  makes  the  light 
weight  car  strong  enough,  durable 
enough  and  tough  enough  to  be  fearless 
of  the  road.  It  resists  wear  and  tear 
better  than  any  other  steel  ever  made.  It 
makes  stripping  of  gears  almost  impos- 
sible. It  gives  axles  the  strength  to  re- 


sist  the  twisting  strains  of  the  road.  It  makes 
springs  almost  unbreakable.  And  to  all  parts 
it  gives  a  durable  toughness  that  prevents 
weakening  from  constant  vibration.  Because 
of  these  qualities,  Mo-/j'/;-den-um  Steel  makes 
a  lighter  car  that  is  a  stronger,  better  car. 

Mo-/y^-den-um  is  an  element  just  as  iron 
and  lead  are.  When  mixed  in  minute  quan- 
tities with  steel  it  gives  greater  strength, 
toughness  and  resisting  qualities  than  have 
hitherto  been  known.  Protect  yourself 
in  selecting  a  car,  truck  or  tractor  by 
buying  one  made  of  Mo-/p£-den-um 
Steel.    Many  manufacturers  have  al- 
ready begun  to  better  their  products  by 
using  this  super-steel. 


CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Associated  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  I. artiest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  It  orld 


The  American  Super  Steel 


"Si; 


The  world's  chief  source  of  Mo- 
lybdenum is  at  Climax,  Colorado. 
The  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  importations  from  foreign 
countries  for  all  steel  alloying  ele- 
ments except  Molybdenum. 


-lyb-den-um  St 
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odernize 
our  Business 
ith  Electric 
r  iteration 


Cutting  Business  Costs 

With  This  V2-3A  Ton  Toledo  Electric  Refrigeration  Unit 


TWIN  COMPRESSOR 

This  Toledo  Four-Cylinder  Twin 
Compressor  Unit  may  be  driven  by 
electric  motor,  gasoline  or  steam  en- 
gine, or  from  any  line  shajt.  Either 
pair  of  cylinders  may  be  run  inde- 
pendently, guarding  against  break- 
down. It  has  all  the  famous  supe- 
riorities which  distinguish  every 
Toledo  unit.  There  n  an  e.-.i eptional 
opportunity  for  permanent  represent- 
atives to  handle  the  complete  Toledo 
line. 


BUTCHERS,  grocers,  druggists, 
florists  —  any  business  man  us- 
ing ice  for  commercial  purposes — 
need  no  longer  tolerate  the  annoy- 
ing, inefficient,  old  methods  of  ob- 
taining ice. 

Here  is  an  economical,  convenient, 
hygienic,  modern  method— the  To- 
ledo Electric  Ton  Commercial 
Refrigerating  Unit. 

It  brings  you  adequate,  depend- 
able refrigeration  from  the  electric 
wires  now  in  your  place  of  business. 
It  regulates  your  refrigeration  to 
your  needs  with  the  famous  Toledo 
Automatic  Control. 

The  V2-V4  Ton  Toledo  Electric 
Refrigeration  Unit  is  a  member  of 
the  long-established  Toledo  line  of 
machines  of  V2  to  12  tons'  capacity. 
The  pioneer  Toledo  institution,  also 


producing  the  remarkable  Toledo 
Electric  Coldmaker  for  homes,  is  ag- 
gressively continuing  its  nationally 
known  commercial  line.  Its  estab- 
lished service  facilities  are  back  of 
this  xh-zk  Ton  Commercial  Unit. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  represent- 
ative in  your  vicinity,  write  us 
direct  regarding  our  offer  on  this 
Vz-3A  Ton  plant  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

Or  you  may  know  one  or  more 
business  men  who  can  profitably  use 
one  of  these  perfected  refrigeration 
plants.  Special  representatives  are 
required  for  the  distribution  of  To- 
ledo Commercial  Units— in  small  as 
well  as  large  quantities.  If  you  al- 
ready handle  commercial  machines, 
the  V2  and  %  Ton  Automatic  Units 
may  round  out  your  line.  Write  or 
wire  for  our  proposition. 


the  TOLEDO  COLDMAKER  ca,  Toledo,  Ohio 


TOLEDO  COLDAUKER 

The  immense  popularity  of  the 
Toledo  Electric  Coldmaker  for 
homes  is  assured.  'This  household 
unit  is  not  an  experiment.  It  op- 
erates on  the  proven  principles  of 
our  commercial  plants.  Our  re- 
sources, skill,  experience  and  our 
established  service  facilities  are 
back  of  this  remarkable  unit.  Nation- 
wide demand  for  this  perfected  house- 
hold machine  means  profit  for  live 
dealers.  /Trite  or  wire  us. 
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(Continued  from  Page  251 


words,  the  exceedingly  lean  promise  of  the 
springtime  has  expanded  into  what  may  lie 
termed,  relatively  speaking,  a  horn  of  plenty 
at  autumn.  To  be  specific,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  wheat  crop  exceeding  the  prewar 
average  by  about  25,000,000  bushels,  a  corn 
crop  of  8,216,000,000  bushels,  or  500,000.- 
000  bushels  more  than  the  prewar  average: 
oats,  1,402,000,000  bushels,  or  286,000,000 
better  than  the  prewar  average;  barley  in 
excess  of,  and  rye  more  than  double,  the 
prewar  average;  potatoes  exceeding  the 
live-year  average;  record-breaking  rice  and 
tobacco  crops;  hay  exceeding  the  five-year 
average;  cotton,  grain  sorghums  and  apples 
better  than  last  year,  and  record  sugar-beet 
and  sorghum-sirup  crops. 

"The  crop  now  being  brought  into  the 
barns  and  cribs  and  elevators,  however,  has 
cost  more  to  produce  than  any  other  crop 
ever  grown  in  America.  The  outlay  for  rais- 
ing every  bushel  and  every  bale  was  greater 
than  it  ever  was  before.  And  yet  it  must  be 
sold  on  a  falling  market.  High  prices  con- 
tinued during  all  the  months  when  the 
farmer  was  incurring  expense  in  producing 
his  crops.  Now  that  they  are  produced 
and,  in  the  main,  ready  to  be  sold,  he  real- 
izes that  he  produced  at  maximum  cost  and 
must  sell  at  reduced  prices.  Prices  began  to 
fall  when  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
output  was  mature  and  ready  to  harvest. 

"Taking  all  crops  grown  in  the  United 
States,  the  relative  prices  run  this  way:  On 
March  first  they  were  twenty-two  per  cent 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  last  year;  on 
April  first  they  were  twenty-three  per  cent 
higher;  on  May  first,  twenty-three  per 
cent;  on  June  first,  twenty-four  per  cent; 
on  July  first,  twenty-one  per  cent;  on 
August  first  they  were  the  same  as  on 
August  first  a  year  ago;  on  September  first 
they  were  eight  per  cent  lower  than  a  year 
ago;  and  on  October  first,  fourteen  per 
cent  lower. 

"  On  all  crops,  therefore,  the  farmer,  if  he 
disposes  of  them  in  October,  must  sell  at  a 
price  thirty-six  per  cent  below  the  prices 
prevailing  when  he  planted  and  bore  the 
cost  of  production." 

How  Prices  Have  Fallen  , 

"Let  me  make  the  illustration  a  little 
more  concrete,  following  corn  and  potatoes 
from  planting  time  until  now.  Compared 
with  prices  of  last  year,  corn  was  twelve 
cents  higher  in  March,  nine  cents  in  April, 
seven  cents  in  May,  fourteen  cents  in  June, 
ten  cents  in  July — the  months  when  the 
farmer  was  bearing  the  expense  of  produc- 
ing. In  August,  when  corn  was  nearly  ma- 
ture, it  dropped  to  twenty-seven  cents 
below  the  price  of  August  last  year,  to 
twenty-nine  cents  lower  in  September,  and 
is  thirty-three  cents  lower  in  October. 

"The  case  of  potatoes  is  even  more  strik- 
ing. They  dropped  from  a  high  mark  of 
$4.20  to  $1.34  on  the  first  of  October.  Dur- 
ing the  producing  months  they  were  $1.33 
higher  in  March;  $1.91  in  April;  $2.75  in 
May;  $3.00  in  June;  $2.58  in  July;  $1.10 
in  August,  and  three  cents  lower  in  Sep- 
tember and  thirty  cents  lower  in  October 
than  for  the  corresponding  months  last 
year. 

"  To  state  the  matter  another  way,  using 
corn,  cotton  and  wool  as  examples,  this  is 
the  situation:  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States  have  produced  this  year  3,216,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn.  At  present  prices  they 
will  receive  for  their  crop  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  what  it  would 
bring  on  the  basis  of  prices  prevailing  in 
October  a  year  ago.  The  cotton  crop  this 
year  amounts  to  5,858,574,000  pounds  of 
lint.  At  existing  prices  it  will  lack  more 
than  a  third  of  a  billion  of  dollars  of  bring- 
ing as  much  as  it  would  have  brought  a 
year  ago.  The  wool  clip  this  year  aggregates 
259,307,000  pounds.  At  last  September 
prices  it  would  have  brought  $133,024,491, 
but  this  year,  on  the  basis  of  current  prices, 
it  will  bring  only  $72,605,960,  a  reduction 
of  about  $60,000,000. 

"The  period  of  high  prices,  now  followed 
by  a  period  of  suddenly  declining  prices, 
has  had  another  effect  upon  the  farmer 
which  may  be  in  the  end  disastrous  to 
many  individuals.  The  price  situation  re- 
sulted in  land  speculation,  and  this  pushed 
up  the  price  of  the  farmer's  instrument  of 
production.  Measured  in  dollars,  the  price 
of  a  farm  purchased  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been,  in  many  cases,  much  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  war. 


Every  mortgage  assumed  when  (he  ex- 
change value  of  a  dollar  was  low  must  now 
be  carried  or  paid  off  with  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  relatively  much  higher. 
The  number  of  dollars  which  the  farmer 
borrowed  on  his  mortgage  would  have 
bought  at  that  time  a  certain  quantity  of 
any  particular  commodity.  Now  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  must  pay  back 
would  buy  a  tremendously  larger  quantity 
of  that  same  commodity.  . 

"To  put  it  in  terms  of  production,  this  is 
the  situation:  Say  that  a  farmer  assumed 
last  year  a  mortgage  that  he  could  have 
paid  at  that  time  with  10,000  pounds  of 
wool.  Now  the  price  of  wool,  as  of  flther 
farm  products,  is  much  lower  than  it  was 
then,  and  to  discharge  that  mortgage,  which 
he  stated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  not  pounds 
of  wool,  he  must  pay  20,000  pounds  of  wool 
instead  of  10,000,  which  the  money  he  ac- 
tually borrowed  would  have  bought  when 
he  used  it.  Essentially,  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  prices  of  farm  products,  the  farmer 
who  is  carrying  a  mortgage  will  have  to  pay 
back  much  more  than  he  borrowed.  There- 
fore the  farmer  who  during  the  period  of 
high  prices  has  bought  a  farm  and  paid  in 
cash  anything  less  than  the  full  purchase 
price  is  subjected  by  the  decline  in  prices  of 
his  products  to  a  great  strain.  There  are  a 
great  many  such  farmers." 

Community  of  Interest 

"The  1920  census  figures  for  farm  mort- 
gages are  not  yet  available.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  steady  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  mortgaged  farms  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  In  1890,  28.2  per  cent  of  all 
owner-operated  farms  were  under  mort- 
gage. By  1900  this  had  increased  to 
thirty-one  per  cent,  and  by  1910  to  33.6 
per  cent.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  expecting 
that  there  has  been  a  material  decrease 
during  the  past  decade,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  somewhere  near  one-third  of 
all  owner-operated  farms  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  under  mortgages  which 
must  be  carried  or  discharged  with  all  farm 
products  at  reduced  paying  power. 

"What  I  wish  to  emphasize  primarily  is 
the  essential  interest  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  the  American  business 
man  in  the  situation  confronting  the 
farmer.  The  continued  prosperity  of  in- 
dustry and  of  commerce  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  products  of  the  farm. 
There  is  not  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
a  single  manufacturing  or  commercial 
center  that  could  continue  to  prosper  inde- 
pendently of  the  farming  communities 
surrounding  it. 

"The  products  of  the  farm — worth  last 
year  $25,000,000,000— constitute  the  bed- 
rock basis  of  American  business.  Manu- 
facturers receive  from  them  directly  or 
indirectly  the  materials  that  go  to  make  up 
their  finished  products.  The  banker  em- 
ploys his  deposits  in  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  products  between  the  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  railroads  and  other 
transportation  agencies  carry  the  output 
of  the  farms  from  one  to  the  other.  Of  the 
wares  on  the  merchant's  shelves  many  are 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  of  many 
others  the  farmer  is  the  largest  purchaser. 

"Is  the  business  man  interested  in 
whether  the  farmer  operates  at  a  profit  or 
not?  The  one  answer  to  that  is  this:  If 
the  business  man  is  interested  in  himself, 
in  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  in  the  profits 
that  he  hopes  to  take  from  it,  in  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  he  intends  to 
provide  for  himself  and  for  his  wife  and 
children,  then  he  is  most  deeply  and  vitally 
interested  in  doing  everything  possible  to 
see  that  the  farmer  has  a  fair  opportunity 
to  conduct  his  enterprise  on  a  profitable 
basis.  He  is  interested — or  should  be 
interested— in  making  sure  that  the  farmer 
gets  a  square  deal,  that  his  products,  when 
they  are  ready  to  be  sold,  find  an  open,  free, 
remunerative  market. 

"Now  the  whole  thing  sifts  finally  down 
to  this:  If  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant and  the  railroads  are  to  continue  in 
operation,  the  farmer  must  produce.  If 
the  farmer  is  to  continue  to  produce,  he 
must  receive  adequate  prices  for  his  prod- 
ucts—prices which  will  give  him  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  efforts  and  enable  him 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living  for  himself  and  for  his  family.  There 
may  be  people  who  think  that  only  the 
farmer  is  adversely  affected  if  he  fails  to 
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Its  permanent  lustre  finish  makes 
it  good  looking,  too. 
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ment in  the  whole  sole  and  high  splice  of 
heel  mean  long-wearing  qualities. 
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Cooper,  Wells  &  Co. 
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secure  adequate  prices.  If  the  farmer  stops 
producing  he  will  suffer,  of  course,  but  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  and  the 
banker  will  suffer  just  as  severely  and 
possibly  more  so. 

"What  is  the  answer  to  this  great  na- 
tional problem?  There  is  no  single  solu- 
tion for  it.  There  must,  however,  be  a 
greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  city 
people  generally  of  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  nation,  and  there 
must  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage.  We 
must  also  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  national  foundation  by 
rendering  all  feasible  assistance  in  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  our 
agriculture. 

"We  must  adequately  support  our  Fed- 
eral land  state  agricultural  agencies.  These 
agencies  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
toward  eliminating  some  of  the  hazards  of 
agricultural  production,  including  espe- 
cially the  eradication  or  control  of  animal 
and  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  as  well 
as  in  developing  better-yielding  varieties 
of  crops,  in  working  out  improved  cultural 
methods  and  practices,  in  studying  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  principal  crops,  and  in 
facilitating  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  developing  a  more  orderly  system  of 
distribution. 

"It  should  be  clear,  I  think,  to  everyone 
in  the  United  States  that  unless  the  farm- 
ers receive  adequate  prices  for  what  they 
produce  there  will  not  be  a  permanent 
agriculture  in  America,  and  without  a 
permanent  agriculture  there  can  be  no 
permanent  prosperity  anywhere  in  the 
land. 

"The  solution  of  the  problem,  therefore, 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
business  man  as  it  is  to  the  farmer  and  the 
agencies  which  are  working  to  improve  and 
develop  agriculture." 

After  Mr.  Meredith  had  told  me  these 
things  he  gave  me  the  free  run  of  his  de- 
partment. I  talked  with  his  subordinates 
who  are  directly  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  an  account  of  what  is  in  the 
national  pantry,  of  crops  and  stores  on 
hand,  and  marketing  conditions.  These 
men  come  into  actual  contact  with  the 
producers,  the  distributors  and  the  con- 
sumers of  food.  Some  of  them  have  had 
long  experience.  I  think  they  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

I  can't  imagine  anybody  not  being  inter- 
ested at  this  juncture  in  our  affairs  in  a 
plain,  homely  tale  of  food.  All  the  people 
I  meet  these  days  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  such  homely  things  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  I  recite  these  details  of 
the  rich  stores  of  fatness  in  our  pantry 
as  one  who  shares  in  the  pride  of  a  piece 
of  work  well  done.  The  recital  is  not  of 
statistics  but  of  a  romance.  I  do  not  envy 
the  dull  mind  that  can  hear  the  tale  lightly 
or  negligently. 

What  the  Farmer  Needs  Most 

A  million  people  in  Austria  and  the  Near 
East,  human  beings  like  ourselves,  would 
go  into  hysterics  of  exultation  and  joy  at 
the  mere  sight  or  prospect  of  the  store  of 
food  in  Iowa  alone.  I  lay  a  bet  that  not  a 
king,  prince  or  potentate  east  of  the 
ninetieth  meridian  has  in  his  larder  such  an 
array  of  good  things  to  eat  as  any  well-to- 
do  farmer  in  your  own  state.  The  stuff, 
the  real  right  stuff,  is  here;  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  f^r.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  farmer  should  not  go  out  under  the 
hunter's  moon  and  serenade  the  consumer 
with  this  little  song;  it  runs  to  a  familiar 
tune: 

I've  got  a  little  pig, 
I've  got  a  little  cow, 

I've  got  a  little  tin  machine, 
Plenty  of  time  for  a  moonlight  ride, 

And  plenty  of  gasoline. 

I've  got  a  little  house, 
I've  got  a  little  barn; 

I've  got  a  little  tractor  too; 
But  the  thing  I  haven't  got, 
And  the  thing  I  need  the  most, 

Is  a  little  higher  price  from  you. 

That  is  the  one  thing,  as  Mr.  Meredith 
has  pointed  out,  the  farmer  has  got  to  com- 
plain about— falling  prices.  Everybody  is 
agreed,  who  has  to  do  with  the  production 
of  food,  that  the  consumer  pays  too  much 
and  the  farmer  gets  too  little.  That  means 
that  distribution  is  imperfect  and  too  many 
profits  are  taken  on  the  way  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer's  larder.  Unde- 
niably the  farmers  are  more  restive  under 


this  condition  than  they  have  been  in 
many  years. 

The  newspapers  in  the  early  October 
days  were  full  of  stories  about  the  wheat 
growers'  association  endeavoring  to  secure 
pledges  from  its  members  throughout 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  to  refrain  from  marketing 
their  wheat  crop  until  the  price  went  up  to 
three  dollars  a  bushel.  Cotton  growers  in 
the  South  were  resorting  to  threats  of 
violence  and  the  burning  of  gins  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  to  induce  cotton 
raisers  to  hold  their  crops  until  the  price 
reached  forty  cents  a  pound.  Wool  growers 
and  livestock  raisers  were  making  voluble 
outcry  that  they  were  facing  a  serious  con- 
dition. They  were  chafing  under  the 
phenomenon  of  falling  prices  for  their 
products. 

But  all  prices  are  going  down.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  among  econo- 
mists that  the  peak  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  been  passed  and  that  we  are  in  for  a 
general  readjustment  of  prices  of  all  com- 
modities on  a  downward  scale.  The  farmer 
can  afford  to  take  less  for  the  food  we  must 
buy  from  him  if  he  gets  his  own  necessities 
cheaper.  On  this  point  I  talked  with  the 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
The  history  of  their  work  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  department,  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Patent  Office,  in  the 
State  Department.  Its  first  and  for  a  time 
its  only  employee  made  crop  estimates  on 
a  salary  of  $1000  a  year.  The  present 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  become 
astonishingly  expert  in  making  forecasts  of 
production  and  conditions.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous organization,  with  representatives 
in  virtually  every  county  of  every  state. 
From  them  I  have  all  this  compact  sur- 
vey of  the  present  situation,  now  that  the 
crops  are  in. 

Looking  Into  the  Future 

"Officially  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
does  not  attempt  to  forecast  prices  of  farm 
products.  The  supply  of  practically  all 
farm  food  products  is  relatively  abundant 
in  the  United  States  this  year.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  world  supply.  The  de- 
mand for  farm  products  is  fairly  constant ; 
people  consume  only  about  so  much  each 
year,  and  consumption  decreases  only  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  abnormally  high 
prices,  and  increases  slightly  in  any  one 
year  as  population  increases  or  as  consump- 
tion may  be  stimulated  by  abundance  and 
low  prices.  There  is  nothing  in  the  funda- 
mental supply-and-demand  situation  which 
would  justify  higher  prices  for  agricultural 
products  in  the  next  few  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  peak  of  high  prices  for  all 
commodities  has  passed  and  that  future 
prices  will  trend  downward.  In  the  face  of 
an  abundant  supply  it  would  seem  that 
farm  products  should  participate  in  the 
downward  movement.  If  prices  of  manu- 
factured commodities  are  reduced  simul- 
taneously and  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
a  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  products 
could  take  place  without  involving  finan- 
cial loss  to  farmers. 

"However,  in  any  discussion  of  the  food 
and  farm  price  situation,  the  fact  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  1920  crop  is  the  most 
expensive  crop  ever  grown;  that  in  the 
spring  of  1920  a  shortage  of  farm  hired 
labor  was  reported  at  about  thirty-three 
per  cent;  that  not  only  was  farm  labor 
scarce  but  it  was  reported  higher  in  price 
and  less  efficient  than  in  any  preceding 
year;  that  the  abundant  crops  of  this  year 
have  been  harvested  only  by  extraordinary 
exertion  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  their 
families;  that  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  farm 
machinery,  and  supplies  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  farmers  have  had  to  purchase 
was  abnormally  high;  that  farmers  who 
were  unable  to  get  cars  to  move  their  crops, 
or  to  obtain  machinery  for  repair  parts 
because  of  car  shortage,  or  to  get  coal  for 
threshing  machines,  mills  or  fuel,  because 
of  labor  strikes  and  inefficiency,  or  who 
read  of  the  constant  demand  for  labor  in 
other  industries  for  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages,  or  whose  sons  and  daughters 
and  hired  help  leave  the  farm  because  of  the 
lure  of  shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and 
other  advantages  of  city  life,  are  beginnin 
to  ask  themselves  seriously  whether  they 
are  justified  in  planning  for  larger  crops  an 
other  year,  in  risking  their  capital,  and  in 
working  themselves  and  their  families  over- 
time to  produce  a  surplus  mainly  for  th 
(Continued  on  Page  133) 
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It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Salisbury  Axles  have 
won  their  reputation  largely  through  the  commenda- 
tion  which  they  have  received  from  thousands  of  car 
owners,  many  ot  whom,  indeed,  have  never  actually 
given  them  more  than  an  occasional  passing  glance. 


These  owners  of  Salisbury-equipped  cars  know  by 
actual  experience,  however,  just  what  Salisbury  Axles 
mean  to  them  in  the  satisfactory  operation  of  their 
motor  cars. 

Since  the  first  Salisbury  Axle  was  manufactured  more 
than  fourteen  years  ago,  every  axle  bearing  the  Salis- 
bury  name  has  gone  forth  with  the  same  honest 
heritage  of  stamina  and  strength.  Salisbury  Axles  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  lasting,  carefree  service 
that  knows  no  exception. 

SALISBURY     AXLE  COMPANY 

JAMESTOWN,    N.   Y.  ,    U.  S.  A. 
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Emblem  of  Satisfaction 


Imblcm  of  Satisfaction 
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£~ryOWER  and  dependability — Buick  principles — 
characterize  the  new  Buick  Nineteen  Twenty 
One  Series  in  the  same  measure  as  they  have  distin- 
guished Buick  cars  for  two  decades. 

Added  to  their  recognized  high  service  value,  the 
new  Buick  models  possess  a  distinctive  beauty.  Their 
graceful  lines  and  handsome  appointments  merit  the 
pride  which  early  buyers  have  expressed,  while 
improved  spring  suspension  and  other  refinements 
increase  riding  comfort. 

Among  professional  men,  the  new  Buick  Large  Four 
Passenger  Coupe  is  especially  popular.  It  adds  to  the 
roominess  and  beauty  of  the  new  models  the  desirable 
advantages  of  the  closed  car  type. 

Reinforcing  Buick  serviceability  is  Authorized  Buick 
Service,  nation-wide  in  extent. 

Bl  IICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
Branches  in  till  Principal  Cities  —  Dealers  F.vprywhert' 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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(Continued  from  Page  130) 

benefit  of  other  people,  and  whether  they 
themselves  would  not  profit  more  and  live 
easier  by  simply  planning  to  raise  enough 
for  their  own  use. 

"It  should  be  remembered  also  that  it 
I  requires  six  to  nine  months  or  a  year  to 
I  prepare  the  ground,  plant  and  harvest  a 
1  crop,  and  that  during  the  growing  season 
I  the  crop  is  subject  to  all  hazards  of  weather, 
I  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests;  and  that 
1  in  the  case  of  meat  animals  one  to  three 
I  years  are  required  to  bring  them  to  market- 
;  able  maturity,  during  which  period  they 
I  must  be  fed,  watered  and  cared  for,  and 
I  are  subject  to  loss  from  disease. 

"From  the  very  nature  of  their  business 
I  farmers  take  long  chances  in  growing  crops 
t  and  livestock  and  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  up  their  losses  by  hedging  on  the  ex- 
changes, by  crop  insurance,  by  contracts 
for  future  delivery,  for  quick  turnover,  or 
any  of  the  many  devices  developed  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers  for  protecting 
themselves  from  financial  loss  or  passing 
■  the  loss  on  to  consumers. 

"Consumers  should  be  reminded  of  the 
I  fact  that  they  are  really  far  more  interested 
I  in  having  an  ample  supply  available  than 
they  are  in  low  prices,  because  if  the  supply 


Production  of  Food  and  Feed  in  the  United  States 
r>-  1920  Per  Capita,  Compared  With  Average 
Yearly  Consumption  Per  Capita  in  1905-14 


PRODUCT 

rsiT 

PRODUCTION, 

1920* 

AVERAGE 
YEARLY  CON- 
SUMPTION PER 
CAPITA,  CROP 
YEARS  BEGIN- 
NING IN  1905- 
14J 

TOTAL 

PER 
CAPITAt 

Com  

Bushels 

3,131,349,000 

29.3 

28.9 

Wheat  

Bushels 

770,015,000 

7.2 

6.3 

Oats  

Bushels 

1,441,839,000 

13.5 

11.4 

Barley  

Bushels 

194,858,000 

1.8 

1.9 

Rye  

Bushels 

77,893,000 

.7 

.4 

Buckwheat  

Bushels 

15,528,000 

.14 

.18 

Rice,  cleaned  

Pounds 

1,448,667,000 

13.5 

7.0 

Potatoes  

Bushels 

412,933,000 

3.9 

3.8 

Sweet  potatoes  

Bushels 

101,779,000 

1.0 

.6 

Hay,  tame  

Tons 

88,171,000 

.82 

.76 

Cottonseed  ....... 

Tons 

6,000,000 

.056 

.065 

Apples  

Bushels 

223,241,000 

2.1 

1.8 

Beans,  dry  

Bushels 

9,786,000 

.09 

•12  § 

Peanuts  

Bushels 

38,880,000 

.36 

•32  § 

Sugar  

Pounds 

2,272,000,000 

22.2 

16.2  § 

Sorghum  sirup  

Gallons 

38,525,000 

.36 

.32  § 

Commercial  truck  crops: 

Onions  

Bushels 

15,076,000 

.14 

.12  § 

Cabbage  

Pounds 

1,209,176,000 

11.3 

7-1  § 

"  Subject  to  revision;  forecast  of  September  first. 

t  Estimated  population  January  I,  1921—107,000,000. 

1  For  all  purposes;  not  food  or  feed  alone;  including  waste. 

1 1919-20. 


fails  all  the  money  in  the  world  will  not 
avail  to  increase  it  until  new  crops  can  be 
planted  and  new  harvests  realized. 

"The  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
1920  crops  will  partially  determine  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  next  year.  If  those 
prices  are  unsatisfactory,  especially  if  they 
fall  below  cost  of  production,  in  all  human 
probability  acreages  will  be  reduced  next 
season. 

"  Population  and  consumption  are  stead- 
ily increasing.  Production  and  consumption 
are  n  ow  pretty  evenly  bala  n  ced .  Production 
should  increase  annually  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  population." 

The  Spread  Between  Prices 

"An  increase  in  production  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  increasing  yields  per  acre 
and  per  farm,  which  will  involve  more  in- 
tensive and  expensive  methods.  Con- 
sumers are  directly  interested,  therefore,  in 
seeing  that  farm  production  is  maintained 
or  increased;  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  seeing  that  farmers  receive  fair 
prices  for  their  products,  which  will  cover 
cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit 
proportional  to  their  investment  and  risks. 

"Lower  prices  to  consumers  can  be 
brought  about  not  only  by  more  efficient 
and  economical  methods  of  production  on 
farms  but  by  reducing  the  spread  between 
farm  and  retail  prices.  This  is  believed 
to  be  disproportionately  great  for  many 
articles. 

"It  is  equally  incumbent  upon  con- 
sumers to  cooperate  with  farmers'  organiza- 
tions and  with  Federal  and  state  agencies 
to  the  same  end.  Before  they  can  do  this 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  and  inform  themselves 


concerning  the  conditions  which  surround 
the  source  of  their  food  supply.  Agricul- 
ture is  now  an  $80,000,000,000  industry  and 
all  are  dependent  upon  it  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  their  food  and  clothing.  It  is 
destined  to  become  still  more  important 
in  future  than  in  the  past,  and  for  this 
reason  deserves  intelligent  consideration 
by  every  business  man  and  consumer." 

Now  for  some  of  the  details  of  our  abun- 
dant supply:  It  is  supposed  that  the  food 
consumption  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  apportioned  about  as  follows 
among  the  various  classes  of  foods:  Grains, 
forty-two  per  cent;  meats,  twenty-four 
and  a  half  per  cent;  dairy  products,  fifteen 
percent;  vegetables,  five  per  cent;  sugar,  a 
little  under  five  per  cent;  oils  and  nuts, 
less  than  five  per  cent;  poultry  and  eggs, 
two  per  cent;  fruits,  less  than  two  per  cent; 
fish,  a  third  of  one  per  cent. 

What  the  Figures  Show 

The  following  table  shows  in  compact 
form  that  the  per  capita  food  and  feed  crop 
production  of  1920  is  greater  than  the 
normal  per  capita  consumption  for  all  items 
except  barley,  buckwheat  and  cottonseed, 
and  except  the  consumption  of  dry  beans 
in  the  preceding 
year.  The  normal 
consumption  of  dry 
beans  is  not  known. 
A  much  greater  ra- 
tion than  the  nor- 
mal one  is  afforded 
for  1920-21  by 
wheat,  oats,  rye, 
rice,  sweet  potatoes. 
A  larger  corn  crop 
than  in  19 19  is  avail- 
able for  feeding  to 
a  smaller  number  of 
animals,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  increase. 

Information  con- 
cerning the  meat 
production  of  1920- 
21— July  to  June- 
is  not  so  definite  as 
it  is  with  regard  to 
crops.  Beef  cattle 
decreased  600,000, 
or  over  one  per  cent, 
from  January  1, 
1919,  to  January 
1,  1920;  swine, 
1,675,000,  or  more 
than  two  per  cent; 
and  sheep  251,000, 
or  one-half  of  one 
per  cent;  and  the 
high  prices  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  and  the 
reputed  unprofit- 
ableness of  convert- 
ing them  into  meat 
have  caused  a  reduction  of  these  animals 
since  January  1, 1920.  Investigation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  indicates  that 
on  August  1,  1920,  there  were  fewer  cattle 
in  the  country  than  on  August  1,  1918,  by 
somewhat  less  than  nine  per  cent,  and 
fewer  hogs  by  somewhat  under  four  per 
cent. 

If  the  per  capita  meat  ration  of  1920-21 
should  be  five  per  cent  or  more  below  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  crop  production 
of  1920  supplies  enough  to  equal  the  reduc- 
tion, besides  providing  the  usual  ration 
supplied  by  crops.  The  table  above  shows 
this. 

Of  course  there  are  the  exports  of  meat 
and  its  products.  These  do  not  have  to 
continue  to  the  extent  of  the  exports  of 
the  year  ending  June,  1920.  This  is  the 
record  for  that  year: 

POUNDS 

Beef  and  products   345,489,562 

Pork  and  products   1,761,716,951 

Mutton  and  products   3,958,131 

Miscellaneous   68,670,129 

Total   2,179,834,773 

This  total  is  eleven  per  cent  of  the 
dressed-meat  production  of  the  calendar 
year  1919,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  dressed  weight  and  edible  offal. 

Figures  on  dairy  products  are  unsatis- 
factory, but,  taking  them  as  they  are,  they 
indicate  an  approximate  uniformity  in 
number  of  dairy  cows  per  capita  and  milk 
production  per  capita  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  census  of  1920  may 
qualify  this  statement.  Apparently  the 
per  capita  production  of  milk  is  now 
ninety-seven  gallons  a  year,  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  meantime  the 
consumption  of  market  milk  and  of  cream, 


A  /Anderson 

-  Auioree 

"The  Anderson  Autoreelite  is  the  | 
Most  Valuable  Accessory 
on  Your  Car." 

Experience  proves  the  value  of  this  combine 
spotlight,  portable  light  and  trouble  light. 
Attached  to  any  windshield,  it  has  every  ad- 
vantage of  a  high-grade  spotlight.   Two  twists 
of  the  thumb  and  finger  on  the  knurled  nut  and 
it  reels  out  to  12  feet,  making  repairs  and  tin- 
changes  as  easy  by  night  as  by  day. 
Self-contained.  No  loose  parts.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  "  The  spotlight  with  a  guarantee." 
Model  B6—  6-inch  diameter.  20c.  p.  lamp  S  9.00 
Model  B7  —  7-inch  diameter.  27c.p.Iamp  10.00 

Rear-view  mirror  on  above  models. 
Sold  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
booklet  SP306. 

ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
154-160  Whiting  Street 
Chicago,  III 


BOY  ENGINEERING  BOOK 

This  profusely  illustrated  book  of  128  pages 
will  interest  and  help  your  boy.  Sent  at 
cost. 


Weather  Bureau 
for  Boys 

Interest  your  boy  in  scientific  study. 
Help  him  build  his  future.  Gilbert 
Weather  Bureau  outfits  enable  him 
to  establish  a  real  weather  bureau 
station  of  his  own  and  have  no  end 
of  fun  while  he  is  teaching  himself. 

Other  scientific  outfits  for  boys  include 
practical  chemistry  sets,  sets  for  sound,  light 
and  magnetic  experiments,  surveying,  hy- 
draulic and  pneumatic  engineering,  electri- 
cal sets,  signal  engineering,  etc. 

GILBERT  BOY  ENGINEERING -A 
wonderfully  interesting  and  helpful  boys' 
book — sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 

THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY 
119  Blatchley  Avenue,      New  Haven,  Conn. 
In  Canada:— The  A.  C.  Gilbert-Menzies  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto. 

In  England:— The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co..  125  High  Hol- 
born,  London.  \V.  C.  1. 


The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company 
119  Blatchley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  book,  "Gilbert  Boy  Engineering,"  for 
which  I  enclose  25c,  to 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  !  
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Ready  Money  All  the  Time 


Mr.  George  H.  Rose 


Everyone  wants  it — 
Mr.  Rose  has  it — 

THERE  is  nothing  distinctive 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  George 
H.  Rose  of  Ohio  likes  to  have  ex- 
tra dollars  in  his  pocket.  But 
there  is  something  distinctive  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  them,  and 
has  had  them  ever  since,  months 
ago,  he  found  an  easy,  sure  way 
to  make  his  spare  hours  pay  him 
$10.00  to  $20.00  extra  every 
week,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  his  regular  employment. 


Cash  for  YOUR  Spare  Hours 


The  same  way  is  open  to  you 
right  now.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  we  need  energetic,  wide- 
awake men  and  women  to  help  us 
care  for  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman.  The  work  is 
easy,  pleasant,  out-of-doors,  and  pays 
big  profits  in  commissions  and  salaries. 


You  need  no  experience  to  begin — 
your  pay  starts  at  once,  and  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
you  are  able  to  devote  to  the  work. 
Our  FREE  correspondence  course 
in  salesmanship,  open  to  every  repre- 
sentative appointed,  will  train  you, 
as  it  has  already  trained  scores  of 
others,  to  earn  profits  running  as 
high  as  $100.00  a  week! 


■CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY.' 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 867  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  details  about  your  spare-time  profit-making  plan.  I'll  be  glad  to 
consider  it,  although  I  assume  no  obligation  in  doing  so. 


Name  . 


Street 


Town_ 


-State 


CHOCOLATES 

.  Mellow  as  Moonlight " 


Wonderful  choco- 
lates, these!  Cen- 
tres of  selected 
Brazil  Nuts  in  de- 
licious cream,  cov- 
ered with  dark  and 
milk  chocolate. 
A  one-pound  box  pre- 
paid anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  SI.  75. 
VOGAN  CANDY  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 


1920  ART  PLAN  BOOKS  — "  Morli  rn  BunKalowa." 
containing  plan*  :in»l  photos,  interior  and  exterior, 
of  75  new.  artistic  large  and  Hmall  LmnftnlowH. 
"Modern  Homes";  50  larger  residences  of  distinc- 
tion and  beauty;  many  2-story;  all  proved  practical; 
suited  to  any  climate.  Either  book  postpaid  $1 ; 
both  $1.50.  Send  today;  newest  and  best  home  ideas 
in  America. 

AURELIUS  SWANSON  CO.,  Building  Department 
1004  Ststo  National  Ilk.  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


WRITE  TOP  OUR   sWIllfclftl  0  af^si 

^ree  books  on  i^iunw ' 


020  Woolworth  Bldjf..  NKW  TOHK 
<IUr,  V  Htr. •<•(..  WAHHlNOTON,  D.  C. 
801  Townr  meUh  CHIOAOO.  ILL. 
Hobart  Blast..  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


GIVE 
Hi  M 


Something  he  can  use  the 
year  'round.  Every  man 
wants  to  look  neat  and 
trim.  Perfectly  pressed 
trousers  help. 

The  Ford  Trouser  Creaser 

removes  wrinkles  and  baggy  knees 
over  night.  Saves  tailor  bills,  length- 
ens life  of  clothes  by  reducing  steam 
pressings.  Made  of  light  strong  wood, 
felt  padded;  folds  for  traveling  bag, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  A  moment  to  operate. 

Mailed  toany  addressinU.  S.  parcel 
post  prepaid  ,$1.50.  Stamps  accepted . 

Wisconsin  Textile  Mfg.  Co. 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Mfrs.  Hardwood  Specialties 


The  Palmer  Method  Muscular  Movement 
Handwriting  is  taught  daily  to  about  ten  million 
students  ill  Catholic,  public  and  other  schools. 
Why?  Because  it  leads  to  a  rhythmic  style  of  Pen- 
manship embodying  Legibility,  Rapidity,  Ease  and 
Endurance.  I^et  ua  tell  you  about  our  fascinating  Cor- 
respondence Course.  Write  today  for  information.  The 
A.N.  Palmer  Company,  J  J  Irving  Place,  NcwYorkCily. 


Don't  Lick  Stamps 


or  Envelopes 

Moisten  them  with  THE  AR(il;S  MOISTENER.  Always 
readyfor  use.  Sanitary.  Moistens  Map  or  stamp  neatly,  quickly— 
in  series  or  singly.  Bv.iut  ifullv  nickel-plated.  Highly  desirable  for 
OFFICE  OH  HOME 

Useful  Xraai  gift.  Will.be  keenly  appreciated  by  social  letter 
writer  or  office  employee. 

PRICE    $1  QC         Ask  your  stationer  or  send  us  $2. .15. 
PREPAID  -p^..>3         Money  refunded  If  nut  satlaiicd. 
AROUS  MFO.  CO.,  402-6  N.  Paulina  St,  Dept.  61,  CHICAOO 


PATrMTO  WKIIK  fur  fr.-c  Illustrated 
A  I  r  \  I  i  Ii  i  i  and  "  FviDr.NCE  of 
-ii  i.i  si  .7.  CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  Invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Hl(bsit  Referential.  Prompt  8ervlce.  Reasonable  Terms. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth, Washington,  D.C. 


the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  have  caused 
an  apparent  decline  in  butter  production 
from  the  former  twenty  to  the  present 
fifteen  pounds  per  capita.  The  number  of 
dairy  cows  seems  to  remain  at  a  quite  con- 
stant ratio  of  0.22  of  one  animal  per  capita. 

Vegetables  as  a  food  group  are  more 
abundant  in  1920  than  in  1919.  Potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  above  the  per 
capita  average  consumption  of  1910-14. 
This  is  also  true  of  onions  and  cabbage. 
The  acreage  of  commercial  celery  is  fifteen 
per  cent  above  1919.  As  far  as  the  informa- 
tion goes— and  this  covers  the  bulk  of  the 
nutrition  of  this  food  group — vegetable 
production,  in  total  and  in  most  details, 
is  above  1919,  except  a  small  decline  in 
sweet  potatoes. 

With  indications  of  a  lower  meat-animal 
slaughter  in  1920-21  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  there  would  follow  a  lower  production 
of  edible  animal  oils.  Cottonseed  produc- 
tion is  low,  and  cottonseed  oil  may  also  be 
low  in  production.  But  large  imports  of 
oil  are  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning.  In 
the  year  ending  June,  1920,  the  following 
large  imports  of  oils  were  received: 

Chinese  nut  oil  (gallons)   10,613,638 

Coconut  oil  (pounds) ..........  269,226,966 

Cottonseed  oil  (pounds)   24,164,821 

Edible  olive  oil  (gallons)  .......  6,812,596 

Peanut  oil  (gallons)   22,064,363 

Soyabean  oil  (pounds)  .  .   195,773,594 

By  way  of  a  rough  general  summary  it 
may  be  said  that  a  decline  is  shown  in  per 
capita  production  of  edible  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  in  1920-21.  Dairy  products 
remained  about  stationary. 

Sugar:  Domestic  production  higher, 
but  this  is  hardly  one  quarter  of  the  con- 
sumption. Chief  foreign  dependence  is 
Cuba,  and  this  promises  to  be  fully  as  good 
as  last  year. 

Grain  production  above  normal  con- 
sumption—very much  so  for  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  rice.  Here  is  ample  surplus  to 
offset  loss  in  meat.  But  the  reduction  in 
meat  production  may  be  partly  if  not 
wholly  balanced  by  reduction  of  meat  ex- 
ports. The  grain  exports  of  the  year  ending 
with  June,  1920,  were: 

Barley  (bushels)   26,841,704 

Bread  and  biscuit  (pounds)   17,885,079 

Buckwheat  (bushels)   244,785 

Corn  (bushels)   16,707,447 

Oats  (bushels)   43,436,744 

Rice  (including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 

pounds)   636,104,826 

Rye  (bushels)   41,529,161 

Wheat  (bushels)   97,430,674 


This  country  is  always  importing  as  well 
as  exporting  food.  In  the  three  years 
before  theWorld  War  the  exported  nutrients 
were  twelve  per  cent  of  their  production, 
and  the  imported  nutrients  were  ten  per 
cent  of  the  production.  The  net  exports  of 
the  nutrients  were  two  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction. We  are  very  close  to  a  balance 
between  food  production  and  consumption. 
Our  principal  food  imports  in  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1920,  were: 

Cattle   575,328 

Sheep   199,549 

Corn  (bushels)   10,229,249 

Sago,  tapioca,  etc.  (pounds)   127,197,321 

Rice  (pounds)   179,919,961 

Cocoa  or  cacao,  crude  (pounds)  ....  420,330,886 
Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  (pounds) .  1,548,973 

Eggs,  dried,  frozen  (pounds)   24,091,098 

Fish  (pounds)   368,981,990 

Bananas  (bunches)   36,848,475 

Currants  (pounds)   38,225,271 

Dates  (pounds)   36,893,263 

Figs  (pounds)   28,552,351 

Olives  (gallons)   5,206,458 

Almonds,  not  shelled  (pounds)   ....  7,355,894 

Almonds,  shelled  (pounds)   26,326,245 

Coconuts,  in  the  shell  (pounds)  ....  89,208,366 
Coconut  meat,  not  shelled,  etc  (pounds).  218,521,916 
Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc.  (pounds)  .  39,707,166 
Cream  and  Brazil  nuts  (pounds) ....  25,336,866 

Peanuts,  not  shelled  (pounds)   12,067,998 

Peanuts,  shelled  (pounds)   120,344,425 

Walnuts,  not  shelled  (pounds)   27,278,039 

Walnuts,  shelled  (pounds)   17,504,531 

Meat  (pounds)   93,297,665 

Butter  and  substitutes  (pounds)  ....  20,770,959 
Cheese  and  substitutes  (pounds).  .  .  .  17,913,682 

Edible  oils  (gallons)  ,1    40,720,093 

Edible  oils  (pounds)   293,433,287 

Spices  (pounds)   72,996,716 

Molasses  (gallons)   154,670,200 

Sugar,  beet  (pounds)   .  1,219,834 

Sugar,  cane  ( pounds)   7,590,9 1 1 ,767 

I  think  that  list  will  amaze  most  con- 
sumers as  much  as  it  amazed  me.  Bananas, 
peanuts  and  coconuts  are  familiar  edibles 
at  every  corner  fruit  stand,  but  that  we 
consumed  them  in  terms  of  millions  of 
bunches  and  pounds  seemed  incredible. 
And  who  ate  more  than  36,000,000  pounds 
of  imported  dates  and  more  than  28,000,000 
pounds  of  imported  figs?  . 

I  have  told  here  only  half  of  the  story 
of  our  good  fortune.  There  is  as  much  more 
to  tell.  We  have  enough  food  in  hand  for 
this  winter,  but  what  about  next  winter 
and  the  next?  All  that  is  another  story, 
and  a  reassuring  one  too. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Lowry.    The  concluding  article  will  appear  in 

an  early  issue. 
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THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER 


SHOES 


FOR  FIT 


FOR  STYLE 


FOR  WEAR 


/i~  BE ACON  made  Shoe  has  the  gentle  comfort, 
v-/-/  the  elegant  grace,  of  a  lady's  slipper;  yet 
has  the  tough  substance,  the  enduring  sturdiness, 
that  are  its  great  heritage  from  the  New  England 
tradition  on  which  this  industry  is  founded. 

The  Beacon  standard  of  material  and  work- 
manship guarantees  this.  Every  Beacon  Shoe  is 
judged  by  that  standard  before  you  can  own  it. 


F.M.Hoyt  Shoe  Co.  Mak 


Manchester, New  Hampshire 
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Clean  ice-boxes 


No  housekeeper  takes  better  care  of 
her  house  or  her  refrigerator  than  we 
take  of  our  refrigerator  cars. 

You  are  so  used  to  having  your  meat 
come  to  you  clean,  fresh,  and  whole- 
some that  you  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  every  refrigerator  car  that 
you  see  go  rolling  by  represents  scien- 
tific, painstaking  care  in  preparation 
for  its  journey. 

Every  time  a  car  is  returned  it  is  washed 
out  thoroughly  with  scalding  water. 

When  the  car  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
we  put  2  or  3  tons  of  ice  and  500  to 
750  pounds  of  salt  in  the  ice  bunkers. 
The  salt  forces  the  melting  of  the  ice, 
which  in  turn  cools  the  car. 

By  the  time  the  car  is  ready  to  receive 
its  load,  this  first  ice  has  largely  melted 
and  2  or  3  tons  more  of  ice  and  salt 
have  to  be  put  in  to  keep  the  car  and 
its  contents  cool. 

The  meat  is  then  loaded  into  the  car, 
great  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the 
quarters  of  beef  and  cases  of  other 


products  are  properly  spaced  to  insure 
a  free  circulation  of  cold  air.  Each  24 
hours  thereafter  more  ice  and  salt  have 
to  be  put  in  at  icing  stations  along  the 
way.  There  must  be  no  failure  to  keep 
the  ice-boxes  filled. 

Swift  &  Company's  inspectors  keep 
close  check  of  the  cars  as  they  move 
toward  their  destination,  to  see  that 
each  one  is  properly  iced.  Only  through 
such  scrupulous  care  and  attention  will 
meat  arrive  as  it  leaves  our  plants, 
clean,  fresh,  and  wholesome,  unaffected 
by  seasons,  weather,  dust  or  contami- 
nation. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  what  Swift  & 
Company  has  to  do  in  its  task  of  trans- 
forming animals  into  meat  products  and 
putting  the  products  in  the  hands  of 
retail  dealers  close  to  your  residence. 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of  this 
work  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
minute  recompense  which  Swift  & 
Company  gets,  the  profits  from  all 
sources  averaging  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  pound  —  less  than  a  nickel  a 
week  to  the  average  family. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  35,000  shareholders 


GINGER  ALE 


They  All  Like  It 

FATHER  asks:  "Is  there  any  Clicquot  left  in  the 
ice-box?"  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  the  evening  at 
home  is  always  just  so  much  pleasanter.  Every 
member  of  the  family  likes  Clicquot  Club  Ginger 
Ale,  and  it  is  a  wholesome  drink  for  children  or  for 
the  aged. 

The  blend  that  makes  Clicquot  distinctive  and  dis- 
tinguished is  compounded  from  bed-rock  spring 
water,  real  Jamaica  ginger,  sugar,  and  pure  fruit  flavor. 

You  can  get  Clicquot  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  every  bottle  it  looks  and 
tastes  the  same.    We  see  to  it  that  the 
Clicquot  blend  always  holds  true. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO. 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


fXTRA  DRY 

NGER  ALE 

Net  Measure  I5i  Fluid  Ounces 

e  Clicquot  Club  Co 

Millis.  Mass..  U.S. A. 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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Midget  Radiolite  $5.75 

Plain  dial  at  $5.00 
In  Canada,  $6.25  and  50 


e  3ngers«ol 
for  Christmas 

WHAT  can  make  Christmas  time 
merrier  than  a  gift  of  one  of  these 
cheerful,  happy,  faithful  Ingersoll  watches? 

Could  anything  please  a  small  boy  better 
than  a  Yankee,  or  a  Yankee  Radiolite 
whose  face  lights  up  in  the  dark? 

And  what  would  make  a  young  girl  more  joyous 
on  Christmas  morning  than  to  find  one  of  those 
smart  little  Midget  Radiolites  among  her  gifts? 

Then  for  big  brother,  that  natty  Waterbury 
Radiolite — jeweled  and  with  a  lot  of  style  and 
distinction  to  it — ticking  its  Christmas  message 
in  his  pocket. 

Think  how  delighted  mother  will  be  when  you 
give  her  the  Radiolite  Two-in-One,  the  watch- 
clock  that  will  sit  up  on  her  bureau  or  desk  and 
tell  true  time  by  day  and  night. 

And  even  if  father  has  a  dozen  watches,  you'll 
find  he's  fairly  beaming  Merry  Christmas  when 
he  sees  the  slim,  jeweled  Reliance — "  the  Ingersoll 
with  a  college  education" — you've  given  him. 

These  are  only  five  of  fifteen  models;  maybe  you'll  pick 
others  as  your  gifts.  Better  see  the  dealer  at  once  to  avoid 
disappointment,  for  Ingersolls  go  fast  at  Christmas  time. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Waterbury  Radiolite 
$6.25 

Plain  dial,  $5.50 
12-size,  jeweled 
In  Canada,  $7.00 
and  $7.75 
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zA  Gin  for  her  dainty  table  -Tphat  more  sure  of  delighted 
appreciation!  You  can  give  her  a  chest  containing  a  com- 
plete service  of  C™  m  unity  7>late  at  prices  from  ^1  to 
£500.  Or  special  pieces  for  occasions -or  a  set  of  six  tea- 
spoons, ^4.50.  <lAi  your  service  for  50  years.  


<A  Few  distinguished  Matrons  of  Community  Plate: 
-Mrs  O  II. 'T.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ilarriman,  Uilrs. 
Robert  Jordan,  fady  Randolph  Churchill,  Mrs .  Hon  ore 
'Palmer, 'Duchess  of  Marlborough,  'Baroness  Huard,<Mrs. 
Reginald  C  Vanderbilt.        Oneida  Community,  Jjd. 
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TEARS  ago 
I  wrote  a 
-  book  about 
husband,  Wil- 
n  Thompson, 
>  was  a  circuit 
t  in  the  Meth- 
st  itinerancy, 
ave  read  this 
k  myself,  not 
j  with  interest 
ause  it  is  a  lit- 

transcript  of 
lives,  but  with 
nder  in  the 
t  of  what  has 
ipened  since, 
ause  it  con- 
is  no  reference 
he  son  born  to 
wo  years  after 

entered  the 

n  e  r  a  n  c  y . 
her,  I  seem  to 
e  been  at  some 
is  to  omit  him 
n  this  record, 
the  time  this 
k  was  written 
lid  not  seem  to 
mgtoit.  I  was 
1  withholding 
i  in  my  heart 
m  the  hard- 
ps  and  sacri- 
B  William  and 
id  made  of  our 
b.  I  believed 
was  different, 
understand. 

liam  was  his 

er,  but  I  al- 

s  thought  of 

more  particu- 

r  as  my  son. 

lad  my  secular 
■re.  The  sol- 
I  Sabbath  of 

ssoul,  the  awful  nearness  of  Providence  and  speculations  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
le  into  my  life  under  the  shadow  of  William's  prayers.  My  corruption  was  not 
prially  concerned  about  putting  on  incorruption,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  help 
frVing  a  little  about  being  raised  merely  a  spiritual  body.  The  sense  I  have  of  my 
n  human  reality  shrinks  from  the  winged  florescence  of  this  idea.  I  have  always 
•n  a  substantial  person,  closer  kin  than  William  to  my  dust. 

I  used  to  think  with  secret  satisfaction  that  this  son  of  mine  resembled  my  own 
i  er,  who  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  charity  or  imagination  have  been  regarded  as 
ous  man,  and  who  even  in  death  only  managed  to  look  the  noble  image  of  stern 
l-i-m  clay.  But  he  had  a  strong  character  and  achieving  spirit,  with  his  scenes  laid 
i'ntily  in  this  present  world.  From  the  beginning  this  boy  had  the  same  valor  of 
m  his  face,  not  at  all  like  his  own  father's,  whose  countenance  was  so  fine  and 
|  iijnant  that  one  could  almost  see  the  wing  tracks  of  angels  in  the  air  about  his  head. 

hen  this  child  was  born  William  wished  to  name  him  after  one  of  the  Apostles; 
fc*ably  John,  but  I  would  not  have  that.  He  was  too  much  of  a  John  himself  in 
kBe88  and  long-suffering.  As  a  wife  I  was  willing  to  share  these  attributes  with 
,  but  as  a  mother  I  had  other  plans  for  my  son.  We  finally  agreed  that  he  should 
ailed  Peter.  William,  like  most  gentle  saints,  loved  this  repentant  fisherman  whom 
Lord  sent  to  "feed  my  lambs."  But  I  was  satisfied  with  the  name  because  if  there 
to  be  this  kind  of  apostolic  succession  in  the  family  I  wanted  one  who  could  refer 
i  to  a  militant  precedent,  and  who  could  and  would  cut  off  somebody's  ears  under 
*er  provocation.  The  grace  of  turning  the  other  cheek  was  a  spiritual  attainment 
vhich  William  excelled,  and  being  an  ineffably  good  man  he  could  afford  this 
avagance  in  humility;  but  the  way  Simon  Peter  brandished  his  sword  and  cut  off 
high  priest's  servant's  ear  has  always  appealed  to  me  more.  I  know  of  at  least 
f  bishop's  ear  which  I  coveted  as  long  as  he  lived. 


When  Peter's  Yells  Became  Unbearable  I  Used  to  Slip  Softly  to  the  Door,  Thrust  My  Hand  Through,  Seize  William's 
Coat  Tall  as  Ho  Passed  and  Give  It  an  Authoritative  Tug  From  Behind 


I  shall  pass  as 
briefly  as  possible 
over  Peter's 
youth,  because 
this  record  has  to 
do  with  the  man 
he  became  in  spite 
of  me. 

He  was  a  good 
baby  and  never 
notably  good  aft- 
erward. For  a 
number  of  years 
we  moved  him, 
along  with  our  few 
worldly  goods, 
chickens,  puppy 
and  commenta- 
ries, from  one  cir- 
cuit to  another 
without  making 
up  our  minds 
about  him.  I  could 
not  be  partial  to 
him  because  there 
was  William,  and 
William  could  not 
because  there  was 
his  God,  for  whom 
he  was  bound  to 
forsake  anybody 
or  everybody  at  a 
pinch.  This  situ- 
ation was  entirely 
agreeable  to  Peter. 
If  he  had  a  soul 
at  this  time  he 
showed  no  evi- 
dence of  having 
one.  He  was  sim- 
ply a  very  fat 
little  animal  who 
walked  on  his  hind 
legs  and  had  a 
good  time  quietly 
from  morning  un- 
til night.  If  I  had a 
secret  sin  in  those 

days  it  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in  him,  because  nothing  had  fallen  upon  him,  neither 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  nor  the  anguish  of  conscience.  He  was  the  emblem  of  that  life 
which  was  already  passing  from  me  in  the  shadow  of  William's  prayers.  I  was 
becoming  a  good  woman,  but  Peter  was  that  fleshpot  of  Egypt  which  I  carried  with 
me  through  the  wilderness.  He  was  my  hope  in  the  now  of  this  present  world,  before 
that  other  world  to  come,  toward  which  I  was  journeying  hand  in  hand  with  William. 

His  father's  relations  to  Peter  were  characteristic.  He  was  determined  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  gospel  in  him  before  any  other  foundations  were  laid.  Peter's  attitude 
was  also  characteristic.  He  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  God  made  him.  A  child 
never  is.  They  are  endowed  with  an  incredible  sense  of  personal  magnitude.  It  is  only 
after  one  has  passed  through  the  diminishing  process  of  becoming  a  man  that  he  doubts 
whether  he  was  worth  or  received  such  meticulous  care  from  the  Almighty. 

Peter  learned  the  Ten  Commandments  with  an  air  of  serene  detachment.  He  also 
learned  his  father's  precious  Beatitudes  and  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  merely  with  his 
tongue.  I  can  see  him  now,  a  very  short  pudgy  little  boy,  standing  in  the  mournful 
light  of  William's  cavernous  eyes  reciting  Isaac  Watts'  majestic  hymn  in  childish  treble: 

When  I  thurvey  the  wondrouth  Croth 

On  which  the  Printh  of  Glory  died, 
My  richetht  gain  I  count  but  loth, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

These  teachings  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  his  conduct.  As  he  grew,  thinned  in 
the  middle  and  lengthened  in  his  legs,  he  showed  the  usual  normal  tendencies  toward 
damnation.  I  do  not  know  what  the  members  of  our  church  thought  of  him,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  redounded  any  to  our  glory.  He  was  a  good  student  of  books,  and  had 
a  bad  record  in  behavior  at  school.    He  was  frank,  mischievous  and  possessed  of 
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a  militant  disposition.  He  never  lied  to  me, 
but  he  was  ready  to  deceive  his  father  when 
some  doubtful  deed  must  be  hidden.  I  suppose 
this  was  for  the  same  reason  that  Adam  made 
specious  explanations  to  the  Lord  on  the  day 
he  also  performed  one  of  his  own  deeds.  Peter 
was  afraid  of  his  father.  My  belief  is  that  the 
moral  sense  is  never  born  in  any  of  us  except 
through  the  pangs  of  transgressions.  Peter 
suffered  these  pangs  to  an  unusual  degree.  It 
is  no  soft  thing  to  be  the  son  of  a  saint.  Wil- 
liam was  continually  snatching  him  like  a  little 
brand  from  the  burning.  He  snatched  him 
with  prayers  and  with  the  rod. 

When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  I  re- 
member, we  were  living  in  a  parsonage  that 
had  a  round  table  in  the  dining  room.  William 
used  to  lead  Peter,  shrinking,  into  this  room 
for  punishment  when  the  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted was  too  flagrant  to  be  wiped  out  by 
prayer  in  the  study.  I  do  not  know  why,  un- 
less it  was  because  there  was  no  barn  on  the 
place,  where  boys  usually  receive  paternal  cas- 
tigations.  Anyhow  the  performance  would 
begin,  Peter  darting  round  and  round  the  table, 
William  following  after  with  his  coat  tails  fly- 
ing, applying  the  rod  at  intervals. 

I  had  my  feelings  on  these  occasions,  the 
only  ones  I  ever  had  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
William  and  his  gospel,  so  uncompromising, 
so  full  of  punishments. 

When  Peter's  yells  and  the  swish  of  the 
switch  became  unbearable  I  used  to  slip  softly 
to  the  door,  open  it  the  merest  crack,  thrust 
my  hand  through,  seize  William's  coat  tail  as 
he  passed,  give  it  an  authoritative  tug  from 
behind,  then  close  the  door  and  walk  trem- 
blingly back  to  my  chair  in  the  next  room.  I 
cannot  say  what  might  have  happened  if  he 
had  failed  to  heed  this  hint  of  maternal  provi- 
dence over  my  son,  but  he  always  did. 

"Now,  sir,"  I  would  hear  him  say,  speaking 
sternly,  "get  your  Bible  and  memorize  the 
third  and  tenth  verses  of  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  Isaiah!" 

The  third  reads:  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee:  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee";  and  the  tenth  one  reads  terribly:  "Let  favour  be 
shewed  to  the  wicked,  yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness; 
in  the  land  of  uprightness  will  he  deal  unjustly,  and  will 
not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord." 

I  do  not  know  how  William  could  remember  the  verses 
of  the  Scriptures  so  accurately  under  disturbing  circum- 
stances, but  he  invariably  dosed  Peter  with  both  kinds 
of  punishment. 


Peter  Wrote  That  He  Had  Decided  to  Enter  the  Ministry 

Then  he  would  go  out  to  make  pastoral  visits,  and  no 
doubt  to  quiet  his  nerves,  for  he  was  always  mournfully 
upset  by  these  Jehovah  seances  with  Peter.  Then  my  son 
would  slip  quietly  through  the  dining-room  door  and 
appear  before  me,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  wishful  and 
indignant,  his  face  tear-stained,  still  rubbing  his  shoulders 
through  his  thin  summer  jacket.  This  was  his  way  of 
tempting  me.  But  I  always  resisted,  except  possibly  I 
may  have  regarded  him  with  too  much  tenderness  for 
disciplinary  purposes. 


"Peter,"  I  would  say,  "you  did  wrong 
Your  father  did  right  to  punish  you.  Now 
take  a  bath  and  get  your  Bible!" 

I  always  made  him  take  that  baptismal  batlj 
afterward,  because  it  soothed  and  cooled  hi! 
heated  body  and  still  hotter  temper.  And  I 
always  saw  that  he  knew  the  penitential  verse} 
before  his  father  returned. 

Children  are  more  than  intelligent,  they  an 
clairvoyant.  They  know  us  so  much  bette 
than  we  know  them.  Peter  has  told  me  sine* 
that  he  used  to  watch  for  my  hand  to  appea 
through  the  crack  of  that  door,  and  yelled  th 
louder  that  it  might  show  quickly.  He  neve 
doubted,  he  told  me,  that  my  sympathies  wer 
with  him,  in  spite  of  my  hypocritical  suppor 
of  his  father.  And  I  remember  saying  in  reply 
"Yes,  but  your  father  was  always  right 
Peter ! "  He  looked  at  me  keenly  and  laughec 
It  is  queer  how  one  may  still  remain  faithfi 
to  another's  ideals,  when  they  never  wer 
really  one's  own.  In  my  heart  I  was  opposed  t 
William's  methods  of  bringing  up  my  son. 
had  that  feeling  about  Peter.  He  was  min 
the  only  treasure  I  had  on  earth.  But  I  neve 
dared  to  interfere.  We  did  not  discuss  th 
matter,  but  I  was  sure  that  William  had  secrj 
designs  on  him.  He  hoped  to  make  a  preach< 
of  him.  I  watched  the  development  of  h 
plan  in  silence.  Peter  was  never  aware  of  ii 
But  he  was  no  potter's  clay  in  his  father 
hands.  I  trusted  the  quality  of  my  soi 
William's  methods  might  keep  down  the  an 
mus  in  him,  but  I  thanked  my  heavenly  Fath< 
that  he  could  not  actually  call  him  to  preacl 
I  was  determined  to  break  this  entail  of  tV 
ministry  on  William's  family,  he  himself  bein 
the  fourth  one  in  direct  succession  from  fath< 
to  son,  all  good  men,  and  faithful.  But  it 
well  to  keep  the  dust  of  your  family  in  goc 
condition,  as  well  as  their  immortal  souV 
One  or  two  wrestling  Jacobs  are  enough 
they  keep  it  up  one  generation  after  anotht 
they  develop  a  sort  of  spiritual  diathesis  whit 
affects  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  divorc' 
them  mentally  from  the  realities  of  this  present  existenc 
I  have  heard  William  tell  how  when  he  was  a  very  smi 
boy  he  used  to  hide  in  the  mulberry  bushes  behind  h 
mother's  garden  to  wrestle  in  prayer.  My  heart  ached  f 
him  in  the  throes  of  his  infantile  spiritual  struggles.  I' 
was  born  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips.  He  lost  all  the  hapi 
transgressions  of  youth.  He  was  never  for  one  comfo? 
able  irresponsible  moment  of  this  world.  His  flesh,  I 
natural  instincts  and  wishes  were  his  crucifixion  always 
(Continued  on  Page  108) 
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T  THEN  Bertrand  Holt,  my  friend,  invited  me 
jX/  to  join  him  in  a  sentimental  pilgrimage,  by 
»   way  of  a  motor  car  from  Paris  to  the  fields  of 
Somme,  where  he  and  I  had  lived— while  others 
4— in  years  of  war, 
ad  no  notion  that 
was  drawn  that 
■»y  a  stronger  lure 
■the  desire  to  visit 
Irenes  in  which  he 
■played  a  brave 
I to  walk  among  a 
pd  of  ghosts — his 
fcnd  mine — whose 
■it  of  youth 
■ted  every  yard  of 
[earth  of  France, 
■to  shake  hands 
B,  perhaps,  with 
I  of  those  women 
I  girls  in  villages 
lid  the  old  front 
[among  whom  he 
been  billeted  with 
battalion, 
poking  back  on 
t  month  we  spent 
ficardy,  I  see  now 
t  it  was  a  living 
ence  rather  than 
Bories  and  ghosts 
eh  he  went  out  to 
I  His  sentimental 
grimage  was 
ough  rusty  iron 
ies  which  led 
Mgh  a  grass-grown 
nue  of  beeches  to 
7t\e  white  chateau 
'icardy,  and  to  a 
who  lived  there, 
rom  what  Holt  has 
i  me  in  quiet  hours 
m  two  friends  talk 
lout  spiritual  cam- 
age,  I  fancy  he  was 
;  aware  in  any 
llectual  and  rea- 
;d  way  of  this  f  em- 
e  attraction  which 
le  him  steer  an  er- 
c  course  for  that 
ticular  village  be- 
id  the  Somme. 
re  than  a  year  had 
led  since  the  war, 
1  during  all  that 
.e  he  had  never 
ten  a  line  to  this 
ich  girl  with 
a  he  had  flirted 
le  when  he  was 
ted  in  the  esta- 
l  at  her  chateau 
es.    I  doubt 
her  he  had  given 
scious  thought  to 
in  all  those 
Shs.    Like  thou- 
■  of  other  young 
refc,  he  had  gone 
k  to  civil  life  rest- 
ly  at  first,  sick  of 
but  not  satisfied 
peace.    He  had 
to  struggle  like  so 
y  other  young 

.  of  his  age  and  class  to  find  a  job,  and  though  he  was  an 
ilent  machine  gunner,  he  was  utterly  untrained  in  any 
Laical  knowledge  that  might  be  applied  to  the  business 

;tween  periods  of  searching  round  London  for  profit- 
employment  he  had  lived  at  home  with  his  people  in 
<;x,  and  found  that  old  country  house  too  cramped  and 
intellectual  outlook  stifling.  He  had  had  two  or  three 
>rous  adventures  with  girls  who  played  tennis  in  the 
hborhood,  and  had  drifted  into  an  engagement  with 
of  them,  whom  he  afterward  described  to  me  callously 
'wl-like  in  stupidity.  He  broke  that  affair  just  after 
ing,  by  a  fluke  of  luck,  a  partnership  in  a  motor-car 
icy  in  Paris;  and  it  was  in  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo, 
re  he  managed  the  Paris  branch  of  the  business  keenly 
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the  coming  of  spring  to  Paris  recalling  springtime  on 
the  Somme,  when  Bertrand  Holt  had  seen  the  petals 
of  cherry  blossoms  blown  about  the  steel  hats  of  men 
marching  through  beauty  to  the  fields  of  death;  or 
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"What  Does  It  Matter,"  She  Cried,  "That  Jean  Lives 
In  an  Estamlnet  and  I  at  a  Tumble-Down  Chateau?" 

and  successfully,  that  I  met  this  comrade  of  mine  with 
whom  I  had  once  walked  in  strange,  abominable  ways. 

Not  once  in  our  long  talks  of  those  memories  did  he  men- 
tion the  lady  of  the  chateau  in  Picardy.  I  do  not  think 
that  even  then,  a  week  before  our  trip,  he  was  conscious  of 
her  place  in  his  imagination.  My  theory  is  that  her  image 
lingered  in  what  psychologists  call  in  their  jargon  the  sub- 
conscious or  subliminal  self,  and  that  this  girl's  face  and 
personality,  which  had  once  touched  his  spirit,  gradually 
deepened  their  influence  in  the  area  of  subconsciousness 
until  they  became  a  real  and  dominating  cause  of  desire  in 
his  being.  Perhaps  it  was  some  accidental  and  immediate 
association  of  ideas  which  wakened  this  latent  memory, 


outside  the  Madeleine 
bringing  a  sudden,  in- 
tense reminder  of  an 
old  French  garden 
where  once  he  had 
walked  with  a  pretty 
girl;  when  daffodils 
grew  in  the  long  grass 
and  bluebells  wove  a 
carpet  in  the  copse  be- 
hind the  chateau,  and 
this  girl  made  a  daisy 
chain  and  twined  it 
round  his  khaki  cap. 

Anyhow,  it  was  an 
abrupt  decision  of  his 
to  get  away  from  Paris 
for  a  spell — he  had 
earned  a  holiday  by 
hard  work  and  good 
business — and  he  gave 
me  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  to 
pack  a  bag  and  join 
him. 

Overwork  and  ill 
health  made  me  glad 
of  this  chance.  Any- 
thing to  escape  from 
the  roar  of  Paris  and 
the  nagging  of  busi- 
ness worries. 

So  we  began  our 
journey  over  old  bat- 
tlefields, and  I  re- 
member Holt's 
morbid  interest  in  the 
mangled  earth — now 
flower-strewn — which 
he  had  seen  upheaved 
by  shellfire  and 
blasted  into  unnatural 
chaos;  his  emotional 
silences  in  graveyards, 
where  many  comrades 
lay  as  victims  of  that 
war  to  end  war — oh, 
god  of  irony! — his 
shrinkings  and  es- 
capes from  tourists, 
with  their  loud  talk 
and  their  awful  enjoy- 
ment  of  ghoulish 
things;  and  his  study 
of  France's  desperate 
effort  to  bring  back 
life  to  those  devas- 
tated regions  where 
peasants  plowed  fields 
stuffed  with  unex- 
ploded  shells,  and — 
lacking  water,  light 
and  fuel — had  lived 
through  a  miserable 
winter  in  wooden 
shanties  set  up  among 
the  ruins  of  their  vil- 
lages, or  on  plots  of 
earth  where  not  even 
ruins  marked  the  sites 
of  their  former  habi- 
.  tations. 
As  he  sat  at  the  wheel  of  his  car  Holt  raged  against  the 
folly  of  the  war,  the  crime  of  it,  the  utter  idiocy  of  man- 
kind, the  futility  of  force  as  a  moral  argument,  the  failure 
of  peace,  the  anarchy  of  Europe — due,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  revolt  of  common  people  against  the  rulers  who  had 
made  this  war  possible.  Then  for  a  long  time  he  was  silent, 
and  did  not  speak  again  until  we  were  on  the  south  side  of 
Amiens.  I  remember  his  words  now,  because  they  gave 
the  key  to  the  impulse  which  had  led  him  on  this  journey. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  he  said  in  his  boyish  way,  "but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  something  is  going  to  happen  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  asked  him,  surprised 
by  a  queer  thrill  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  those  words. 

"Can't  explain  it,"  he  said,  "but  I  feel  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  to  that  village  over  there.  Ever  since 
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I  left  Paris  I've  been  thinking  of  the  place— a  sort  of  fixed 
idea." 

I  looked  across  the  fields  and  saw  the  spire  of  a  church 
above  a  belt  of  trees. 

"What's  the  name  of  it?"  I  asked,  and  he  said  "  Mares- 
quel." 

I  remember  the  place  vaguely  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
villages  behind  the  fighting  lines  in  which  British  troops 
had  been  billeted. 

"Don't  you  remember?"  said  Bertrand  Holt.  "My 
battalion  was  there  in  the  spring  of  '16,  and  afterward  in 
'18.  Our  H.  Q.  was  in  the  estaminet  called  La  Fleur  des 
Champs — the  Flower  of  the  Fields!  It  didn't  smell  very 
flowerlike.  I  remember  the  manure  heap  in  the  yard  and 
the  smell  of  pigs.  It  was  kept  by  Madame— yes,  by 
Madame  Berthoult,  a  sturdy  soul.  She  used  to  tell  us 
about  her  son  Jean.  He  was  wounded  at  Souchez,  and 
again  at  Verdun." 

"There  was  a  chateau  near  by,"  I  said,  groping  in  my 
memory. 

"That's  right,"  said  Holt.  "It  belongs — or  did  then — 
to  the  Comte  de  Maresquel.  He  used  to  let  us  shoot  his 
rabbits.  He  had  a  daughter.  Let's  see— what  was  her 
name?" 

He  seemed  to  be  puzzling  for  the  girl's  name,  and  he 
went  on  driving  for  quite  a  minute  or  two  before  it  seemed 
to  come  into  his  head  again.  Then  he  laughed  and  said, 
"By  Jove,  Yvonne!  That  was  her  name!  I  remember  I 
used  to  think  it  very  pretty.  Yvonne  de  Maresquel.  Like 
music,  I  thought  then.  Most  of  our  fellows  were  rather 
sweet  on  her.  You  know  how  it  was  in  time  of  war." 

"Were  you  sweet  on  her?"  I  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  that  question  for  a  second.  He 
seemed  to  be  groping  back  in  his  mind.  Then  he  answered 
quite  frankly:  "  I  think  I  was,  rather — in  a  sort  of  way. 
She  used  to  paint  our  portraits  in  water  colors,  and  I  re- 
member I  was  jealous  of  young  Waterhouse,  because  she 
made  him  so  good-looking  and  asked  him  to  give  her  half 
a  dozen  sittings.  When  we  moved  up  into  Flanders  I  wrote 
to  her  once  or  twice,  and  had  answers  from  her.  Then  the 
big  drive  happened — the  three  great  months— and  then 
the  armistice.  After  that  she  went  clean  out  of  my  mind. 
I  couldn't  think  of  her  name  until  a  minute  ago." 

"  My  lad,"  I  said  in  a  chaffing  way,  "  I  guess  you're  right 
about  that  feeling  of  yours — the  something-going-to- 
happen  idea.  It  seems  to  me  you're  picking  up  the  threads 
of  an  old  love  affair." 

"I  wonder  if  it's  that?"  he  answered  seriously.  "It's  a 
queer  thing  that,  though  I  couldn't  think  of  the  girl's 
name,  not  for  the  life  of  me,  her  face  has  been  traveling  all 
the  way  with  me  from  Paris.  I  keep  seeing  the  way  she 
used  to  laugh  when  I  made  some  mistake  in  French." 

"You're  in  for  it,"  I  told  him.  "It's  the  effect  of  spring 
on  your  youthful  blood." 

"Association  of  ideas,  that's  all,"  he  said.  "I  expect 
she's  married  by  now;  and  anyhow,  I'm  no  catch  for  the 
daughter  of  a  French  count." 

That  conversation  happened  along  the  road,  within  a 
few  minutes  of  our  arrival  at  the  little  inn  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Fields,  where  Holt  put  his  motor  car  up 
against  the  wall,  and  then  walked  into  the  courtyard. 

"Same  old  place!"  he  said;  and  then  taking  in  a  deep 
breath:  "Same  old  stink !" 

He  stood  glancing  round  with  a  smile  at  the  midden  in 
the  center  of  the  courtyard,  at  the  pigs  nosing  among  the 
rubbish  heaps,  at  the  pump  where  many  a  time  he  had 
washed,  at  the  wooden  shed  where  his  company  used  to 
sleep  on  damp  straw,  at  the  harness  room  which  was  once 
an  orderly  room,  and  at  the  casement  window  from  which 
he  used  to  look  out  when  he  was  adjutant  of  his  battalion, 
having  to  deal  with  all  the  orders  that  came  down  from 
divisional  headquarters.  Loud  laughter  had  often  come 
out  of  that  window,  the  laughter  of  good  pals  who  had 
made  the  best  of  a  turn  behind  the  lines  before  going  up  to 
the  dirty  places  of  death. 

"Seems  like  a  dream,"  said  Bertrand  Holt. 

A  young  Frenchman  was  unloading  some  manure  from 
a  cart,  and  stared  at  us.  He  came  a  pace  or  two  forward, 
with  a  soldierly  step,  and  said  "  Messieurs?  "  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry. 

"Is  Madame  Berthoult  still  here?"  asked  Bertrand  in 
his  good  French. 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  swung  round  on  his  heel 
toward  the  house,  with  a  shout  of  "  Maman!" 

"That  must  be  Jean,"  said  Holt.  "The  old  lady  was 
always  talking  about  her  petit  caporal." 

If  this  was  her  petit  caporal— an  indeed  it  was— he  stood 
five  feet  ten  or  more,  and  was  a  tall,  sturdy  fellow,  with  a 
great  chest  revealed  by  his  open  shirt,  and  a  handsome 
peasant  face  with  blue  eyes  and  bronzed  skin  and  a  light 
mustache.  I  fancied  him  in  the  uniform  of  the  zouaves,  or 
with  a  steel  casque  above  that  Norman-looking  face. 

A  woman  came  out  of  the  estaminet,  and  Holt  went  to- 
ward her,  laughing,  and  said:  "  Bon  jour,  madame.  Have 
you  forgotten  me,  I  wonder?" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  I  saw  her  eyes  light  with 
remembrance. 

"  'lien* !  (Vest  le  Capitaine  Bertrand! " 


She  put  her  arms  about  him  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks,  laughing,  and  then  weeping  a  little.  I  think  the 
reappearance  of  this  man  whom  she  had  known  as  an 
English  officer  brought  back  to  her  mind  in  a  rush  the 
years  of  agony  and  hope  and  fear,  when  she  had  worked 
and  prayed  for  France  and  her  son,  before  victory  came; 
and  then  the  contrast  with  a  time  when,  after  victory — as 
Holt  and  I  were  discovering — there  came  a  sadness  and 
disillusionment,  because  there  seemed  to  France  no  fruits 
of  victory  but  the  remembrance  of  slaughtered  youth  and 
a  heritage  of  debt  and  a  sense  of  ruin. 

I  stood  on  one  side  a  little  as  Holt  talked  to  her,  and 
noticed  that  her  son  watched  them  both  rather  moodily. 

"Your  friend  was  an  English  officer  here?"  he  asked, 
turning  to  me. 

"Yes,  he  was  billeted  here  for  several  months,  on  and 
off,  between  the  battles.  I  came  here,  too,  once  or  twice." 

He  did  not  seem  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of  that  remark. 

"Your  men  ruined  the  farm,"  he  said  gloomily.  "We 
were  glad  when  they  went." 

I  did  not  like  his  way  of  speech,  and  answered  rather 
sharply:  "  Our  men  helped  to  save  France.  Have  you  for- 
gotten that?" 

He  twisted  his  fair  mustache,  and  I  saw  that  his  brown, 
earth-stained  hand  had  lost  a  middle  finger. 

"They  helped  to  ruin  France  as  well,"  he  said.  "Our 
victory,  in  which  your  men  took  their  share,  has  left  Eng- 
land powerful  and  rich.  Is  it  not  so?  It  has  left  France 
weak  and  dying." 

He  turned  away  from  me,  and  with  his  double-pronged 
fork  began  unloading  manure  again. 

Madame  Berthoult  called  to  him. 

"Jean,  come  here,  my  son!  This  is  the  English  officer 
about  whom  I  have  often  spoken.  Le  Capitaine  Bertrand." 

Holt  walked  over  to  the  cart,  smiling  and  touching 
his  cap. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  home  again.  Your  mother  told  me 
a  thousand  times  of  her  petit  caporal — how  he  helped  to 
save  Verdun!  How  he  won  the  war ! " 

"Mothers  talk  like  that,"  said  the  young  Frenchman. 
"I  did  my  duty,  monsieur,  and  hated  it." 

"  Like  all  of  us,"  answered  Holt. 

He  spoke  amiably,  though  I  saw  that  he  was  surprised 
by  the  rather  hostile  tone  adopted  by  the  son  of  Madame 
Berthoult. 

"He  gained  the  medaille  militaire,"  said  the  woman, 
"and  was  three  times  cited  before  the  army." 

"My  reward  for  three  years  in  the  shambles,"  said  the 
young  farmer;  and  I  think  there  was  a  terrible  bitterness 
in  his  words. 

Holt  turned  the  conversation  away  from  the  man  who 
seemed  to  resent  this  personal  interest. 

"How  is  everybody  in  the  village?  I  remember  some 
pretty  girls  here  in  the  old  days.  The  two  girls  at  the  mill 
house,  Rose  and  Madeleine,  and  your  own  little  maid, 
Marthe — all  the  names  come  back  to  me  now — and  the 
blacksmith's  daughter,  Suzanne?  All  married,  I  expect, 
and  some  of  them  mothers  of  babes." 

I  saw  a  sad  look  cross  the  face  of  Madame  Berthoult. 

"The  young  men  were  mostly  killed,"  she  answered, 
"  and  the  others  came  back  with  the  cafard — moody.  We 
have  not  had  many  weddings  here." 

Jean,  her  son,  stabbed  the  heap  of  manure  in  his  cart 
with  his  big-pronged  fork  and  laughed  gruffly: 

"The  English  soldiers  made  love  to  all  our  girls.  Then 
they  went  away  and  married  their  own  girls.  Ours  were 
left  the  worse  for  war.  That's  one  of  our  fruits  of  victory." 

"Your  girls  were  kind  to  our  fellows,"  said  Holt. 

Jean  Berthoult  laughed  again,  but  not  pleasantly. 

"Our  men  don't  remember  the  English  Tommies  with 
the  same  love;  nor  the  American  Johnnies." 

"In  the  chateau  here,"  said  Holt,  "there  was  a  young 
lady,  Mile.  Yvonne  de  Maresquel.  She  is  not  married 
yet?" 

Holt  did  not  see,  I  think — but  I  saw — a  quick  glance 
between  Madame  Berthoult  and  her  son.  It  seemed  to  me 
then  that  on  the  woman's  side  it  was  a  frightened  look.  The 
young  man,  Jean,  turned  quickly  to  his  farm  cart.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence  before  the  woman  answered: 

"No,  she  is  not  married.  It  is  perhaps  for  the  same 
reason.  There  are  not  many  young  men  in  this  neighbor- 
hood who  would  be  suitable.  Monsieur  le  Comte  belongs 
to  our  old  families,  who  shed  their  blood  as  easily  as  the 
peasants  of  France.  Their  young  branches  were  lopped  off 
in  the  war." 

"Those  who  weren't  embusques  in  the  transport  and 
administration,"  said  Jean  Berthoult  bitterly.  "I  spat 
when  I  passed  them  in  their  polished  boots  behind  the 
lines.  Officers  of  liaison,  interpreters,  war-office  clerks, 
jusqu'auboutistes,  fire  eaters  who  would  sacrifice  the  last 
youth  of  France  for  the  victory  which  would  leave  them- 
selves with  life." 

"Jean  has  still  a  little  of  the  cafard,"  said  Madame  Ber- 
thoult, smiling  rather  miserably.  "  He  has  brought  it  from 
the  trenches,  and  it  gives  him  fever  now  and  then.  So  you 
will  sleep  in  the  same  little  room,  mon  capitaine?" 

"  In  the  bed  which  has  a  picture  of  Papa  J  off  re  above  the 
curtains,"  said  Holt. 


"You  are  staying  here?"  asked  Jean  Berthoult,  and 
thought  there  was  no  pleasure  in  his  voice  at  this  idea. 

"A  night  or  two,"  said  Holt.  "This  village  of  your: 
belongs  to  my  old  life.  For  me  it  is  crowded  with  ghosts.' 

"They're  not  good  companions,"  replied  the  young  mat 
gruffly.  "  In  any  case,  there  is  no  comfort  here.  You  wouli 
do  better  at  Amiens." 

"I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Comte  de  Mares 
quel,"  answered  Holt.  "I  used  to  go  shooting  with  him.' 

Again  I  saw  Madame  Berthoult  give  a  rapid  glance  a 
her  son— an  uneasy,  troubled  glance,  which  he  avoided,  j 

"He  is  much  broken  by  his  son's  death,"  she  told  m 
"  He  does  not  encourage  many  visitors." 

"I  think  he'll  be  glad  to  see  me,"  announced  Holt  in  hil 
careless  way.  "At  least  I  want  to  renew  my  acquaintanc 
with  his  daughter.  She  was  very  kind  to  me." 

"There  is  some  talk,"  said  Madame  Berthoult,  "the 
Mademoiselle  Yvonne  will  become  a  religieuse  when  hci 
father  dies.  She  is  much  devoted  to  the  Convent  of  Notr 
Dame  in  Amiens." 

She  spoke  these  words  with  a  kind  of  deliberate  ettl 
phasis,  in  which  I  suspected  some  hidden  motive.  Was  ii| 
warning  to  Holt  that  he  should  not  reawaken  an  o) 
passion?  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  though  now  I  think  ht 
words  had  a  different  object. 

"Oh,  that  would  be  a  pity!"  said  Holt  quickly.  "SI 
would  waste  herself  like  that." 

I  could  see  then  by  his  sudden  emotion  that  whatevi 
his  forgetfulness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel's  Chri 
tian  name,  her  image  was  more  than  a  vague  memory 
his  mind,  and  that  he  had  some  expectation  of  her  whic 
would  not  be  patient  of  disappointment. 

We  had  no  more  conversation  in  the  courtyard,  bi 
went  with  Madame  Berthoult  to  see  our  bedrooms— tin; 
but  clean  enough,  and  with  Papa  Joffre's  portrait  abovj 
Holt's  bedstead,  just  as  he  had  said.  And  that  afternoo  , 
after  a  simple  luncheon  in  the  parlor  downstairs,  we  wei 
across  the  road  and  through  the  rusty  iron  gates,  and  i\ 
the  avenue  of  beeches  which  led  to  the  Chateau  of  Mare  \ 
quel. 

"It's  my  dream  picture!"  said  Holt.   "I  dreamed 
this  place  in  Paris,  and  I  swear  I  could  smell  the  scent 
the  bluebells  just  as  we  smell  them  now.  Look  how  th< 
are  all  glinting  in  those  beech  glades!" 

"The  old  man  doesn't  seem  to  have  done  much  in  ti 
way  of  reconstruction  since  the  war,"  I  remarked  in  a  mo 
prosaic  way.  "This  place  is  a  wilderness." 

"I  like  its  overgrown  look,"  answered  Holt.  "It's  li! 
the  garden  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  There  used  to  be 
golden  oriole  in  that  thicket.  It  sang  sweeter  than  a' 
nightingale." 

He  left  the  straight  avenue  for  a  path  winding  throu; 
the  copse,  and  stood  listening  to  the  birds.  There  was 
golden  oriole  singing,  but  many  thrushes  and  tits,  whi 
were  hushed  to  silence  now  and  then  by  the  laughing  c 
of  a  jay. 

"Yvonne  and  I,"  said  Holt,  "used  to  sit  on  an  old  sto 
bench  here.  Look,  there  it  is — rather  more  moss-grown 
remember  once  I  chaffed  her  about  young  Waterhouse, 
she  burst  into  tears.  She  was  only  a  kid.  Poor  old  Wat 
house !  He  fell  in  the  last  lap." 

"Where  does  this  path  lead?"  I  asked.  "We'd 
keep  to  the  avenue." 

"It's  all  right,"  answered  Holt.  "There's  a  windi 
path  which  comes  out  at  the  chateau  door.  Then  we  co: 
to  a  steep  bank  and  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  in  a  lit 
grotto  at  the  bend  of  the  path.  Lord,  how  it  all  comes  b; 
to  me,  after  utter  forgetfulness!" 

We  walked  down  the  winding  path  over  a  carpet 
bluebells  and  were  near  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  w' 
gleamed  white  above  a  green  bank,  when  Holt  put 
hand  on  my  arm  and  stopped  abruptly.  I  saw  his  reasi 
A  girl  was  there,  only  a  few  yards  away  from  us.  She  to 
kneeling  on  the  grass  in  front  of  a  stone  bench,  with  1( 
arms  on  the  seat  and  her  face  drooped  down  over  her  art. 
She  was  either  praying  or  weeping.  We  knew  she  w 
weeping  when,  at  some  sound  we  made — the  breaking  o| 
twig  under  my  foot,  I  think— she  sprang  up  and  turrjl 
toward  us,  her  eyes  wet  with  tears. 

Holt  was  visibly  embarrassed,  and  though  he  raised  f 
hat,  he  did  not  utter  a  word.  The  girl  stared  at  him|»f 
frightened  way,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  a  little  lady 
dark  eyes  and  hair  and  a  pretty,  delicate  face  of  a  typ 
sees  in  old  portraits  which  hang  in  the  chateaux  of  Fi 
as  we  used  to  study  them  when  they  were  the  headqu 
of  our  divisions  and  brigades.  Then  a  look  of  recognWk 
and  surprise  changed  her  expression,  and  a  wave  of  8b' 
swept  over  her  face. 

"It  is  Captain  Holt,"  she  said,  speaking  in  Frt 
"No,  that  is  not  possible!" 

Holt  found  his  gift  of  speech  again. 

"A  thousand  pardons  for  this  intrusion,  mademoisel 
I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  wandering  through 
little  wood  again  before  calling  at  the  chateau." 

He  presented  me  to  the  lady,  and  spoke  her  na 
rather  formally:  "Mile.  Yvonne  de  Maresquel." 

She  gave  me  her  hand  in  a  charming  way,  and  sa 
" Enchantfe,  monsieur!" 
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And  then,  not  hiding  those  tears  which  still  glistened  on 
her  eyelashes,  wiped  them  away  with  a  little  lace  hand- 
kerchief, and  laughed  as  she  did  so. 

"I  did  not  expect  strangers  when  you  came.  I  was 
crying  like  a  baby.  Sometimes  one  is  a  little  sad,  n'est- 
tt  pas?" 

\  "I  have  the  cafard  pretty  often,"  said  Holt.  "It's  a 
ksease  that  has  followed  the  war.  In  English  we  call  it  the 
hump." 

I  "That  is  a  funny  name,"  said  Mile.  Yvonne,  laughing 

it  its  comical  sound.  "  But  in  England  you  have  not  the 

inne  cause  for  the  hump  as  we  in  France." 

I  "About  the  same,"  answered  Holt.    "The  war  hit  us 

pretty  hard,  and  things  are  not  the  same — and  never  will 

be — in  poor  old  England." 

\  She  gave  him  an  unbelieving  smile. 

-  "England  has  recovered  quickly.  It  is  France  that  has 

gained  nothing  out  of  the  war,  and  our  wounds  do  not 

Seal." 

;  They  were  almost  the  same  words  that  had  been  spoken 
by  Jean  Berthoult,  the  peasant  farmer  at  the  estaminet 
■ver  the  way.  I  thought  it  a  queer  coincidence  at  the 
Erne,  though  afterward  I  heard  many  people  talk  in  the 
feme  way. 

f  As  we  walked  toward  the  chateau,  one  of  those  white- 
fronted  old  houses  with  steep  roofs  and  dormer  windows 
phich  seem  to  have  been  built  all  over  France  in  the  last 
phase  of  monarchy  before  the  great  revolution,  I  dropped 
behind  Holt  and  only  overheard  a  few  words  of  their  con- 
versation. I  caught  one  sentence  spoken  by  Mile.  Yvonne: 
i   "You  did  not  answer  my  last  letter!" 

Holt  murmured  something  which  I  did  not  hear. 

"You  went  away  like  all  the  others,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
did  rrot  remember  our  friendship.  Why  do  you  come  back 
^ain?" 


There  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  her  reproach,  and 
something  like  a  challenge  in  that  question. 

Holt  answered  in  a  clear  voice  before  he  began  to  speak 
in  a  lower  tone:  "I've  come  back  to  ask  for  your  friend- 
ship again.  I  want  it  more  than  anything  in  the  world." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel  gave  a  queer  little  laugh, 
and  I  saw  a  warm  color  creep  up  her  white  neck,  which 
showed  above  a  low  lace  collar. 

"The  English  are  great  flirts,  n'est-ce  pas,  monsieur?" 

I  heard  no  more  of  what  they  said  after  that  until  we 
were  in  the  salon  of  the  chateau,  when  the  girl  asked  us  to 
wait  while  she  went  to  find  her  father,  who  would  be 
enchanted  to  see  us,  as  she  assured  us  politely. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  had  a  faded  grandeur.  The 
furniture  was  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  with  gilt  chairs  and 
mirrors  and  gilt-legged  tables,  but  the  chintz  covers  of  the 
chairs  were  worn  and  frayed,  and  all  the  gilding  was  tar- 
nished. The  portraits  on  the  walls  belonged  to  the  same 
period  up  to  the  days  of  Louis  XVI,  when  the  old  Comtesse 
de  Maresquel  was  dragged  off  to  Arras  and  its  greedy 
guillotine.  Her  face  looked  down  on  Holt  and  me,  a  brave 
old  woman  face  smiling  out  of  a  lace  headdress;  and  among 
portraits  of  young  officers  and  ladies  of  the  French  court 
in  wigs  and  ruffles  and  pompadour  gowns  there  was  one  of 
a  girl  in  a  laced  bodice,  with  a  red  rose  at  her  breast,  who 
reminded  me  instantly  of  Yvonne  de  Maresquel,  who  had 
but  just  left  the  room.  Holt,  who  saw  the  direction  of  my 
eyes,  nodded. 

"Yes,  rather  like.  The  old  family  reproduces  its  types — 
and  a  good  type  too." 

"They  have  proud  eyes,  most  of  them,"  I  said.  "There's 
a  look  of  arrogance  on  their  faces." 

"I  like  their  pride,"  answered  Holt.  "They  paid  for  it 
with  their  heads  in  the  end,  but  I  bet  they  knew  how 
to  die." 


"That  girl  knew  how  to  love,  too,  I  expect,"  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  portrait.  "A  passionate  little  lady,  by  the 
look  of  her." 

"It's  better  than  English  coldness,"  replied  Holt;  and  I 
fancy  he  thought  back  for  a  moment  to  the  girl  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  before  he  discovered  her  owllike  stupidity. 

The  door  of  the  little  salon  was  opened  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Maresquel,  and  she  came  in  with  her  father,  a  tall  old  man 
with  a  white  mustache  and  pointed  beard.  He  bowed  to  us 
stiffly,  and  then  held  out  his  hand  to  Holt. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again,  won  capiloAne.  We 
had  given  up  hope  of  resuming  acquaintance  with  the 
officers  who  in  time  of  war  received  what  poor  hospitality 
we  were  able  to  offer  them.  They  slept  in  our  beds, 
quartered  themselves  in  our  salons,  dined  at  our  tables; 
and  then,  alas,  departed." 

The  words  were  perfectly  courteous;  but  in  spite  of  the 
old  man's  smile  and  his  grasp  of  Holt's  hand,  I  suspected 
an  underlying  reproach  in  that  speech,  a  charge  of  in- 
gratitude against  English  soldiers.  Perhaps  we  had  been 
a  little  careless  of  French  susceptibilities.  Perhaps  we  had 
forgotten  friendly  favors  too  quickly.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  us  made  war  an  excuse  for  lack  of  cour- 
tesy. Indeed,  that  afternoon  I  had  an  idea  of  something 
more  tragic  than  that,  as  far  as  French  womanhood  was  in- 
volved in  the  ghastly  drama  of  war,  even  if  they  were  on 
the  safe  side  of  its  red  tide. 

Holt  asked,  and  I  thought  it  was  tactless  of  him,  to 
see  the  album  of  portraits  which  Yvonne  de  Maresquel  had 
painted  in  water  colors  when  his  battalion  was  billeted 
about  the  chateau  grounds.  At  first  she  refused,  with  a 
laughing  plea  that  they  were  badly  painted;  but  when  he 
pressed  her  she  yielded,  and  unlocked  a  little  cabinet  and 
took  out  the  book. 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 
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IT  IS  the  purpose  of  the  following  lines  to  examine 
the  present  world  domination  of  American  capital, 
to  consider  the  growth  and  the  agencies  which  have 
brought  it  to  this  point  of  power  and  to  exhibit  at  the 
outset  its  well-known  relations  with  Wall  Street,  be- 
ginning back  in  those  days  of  earlier  preparation,  when 
the  magnates  of  that  famous  institution  were  still  lay- 
ing its  foundations  deep  down  in  the  dry-goods,  cloth- 
ing, notions  and  haberdashery  business,  in  which  of 
course  both  they  and  modern  Wall  Street  had  their 
inception. 

It  is  now  fully  seventy  years  since  Mr.  Karl  Marx 
and  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Friedrich  Engels,  began  to 
enunciate  the  celebrated  theories  of  capital  which  form 
the  basis  of  socialism  and  the  many  varieties  of  semi- 
socialism  with  which  we  are  all  now  so  familiar  and 
well  fed — showing  with  what  certainty  the  world  was 
headed  into  slavery  through  the  irresistible  processes 
of  economic  evolution. 

Capital — that  is,  savings  used  for  the  processes  of 
production — they  showed,  would  own  the  machinery 
of  production;  machinery  would  control  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  human  labor,  produce  still  more  capital 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  then  still  more  machinery  and 
still  more  capital,  till  this  narrowing  vicious  circle 
would  plunge  the  world  into  the  economic  servitude 
which  they  so  soon  foresaw.  That  was  now  three  gen- 
erations ago,  but  even  at  that  earlier  time  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  United  States  was  destined  to  illuminate 
the  workings  of  the  theories  of  capital  above  all  other 
sections  of  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earlier  United  States  were, 
as  is  not  unknown,  in  a  situation  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  inception  of  the  economic  control  of  capital. 
Scattered  across  a  large,  fertile  and  often  muddy  con- 
tinent, their  needs  for  capital  invested  in  the  form  of 
transportation — the  greatest  of  all  needs  for  capital — 
were  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  so  well 
points  out,  fast  driving  them  to  drink — largely  to  corn 
whisky — in  the  following  manner: 

A  hundred  years  ago,  a  report  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1817  demonstrates,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  a  ton  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
was  one  hundred  dollars — four  times  the  value  of  a  ton 
of  corn  and  twice  the  value  of  a  ton  of  wheat  at  Buffalo 
at  that  time;  and  the  traffic  between  these  two  points 
had,  of  course,  the  greatly  superior  advantages  of  the 
Hudson  River  haul  down  from  Albany. 

English  Capital  in  America 

SO  THEN  the  only  logical  course  for  those  desiring 
to  transport  these  two  main  products  of  the  country 
from  Albany  to  New  York— or  still  more  plainly  in  the 
case  of  other  points  connected  only  by  pioneer  country 
roads — was  to  boil  them  down  into  whisky.  And  so 
it  was,  of  course,  that  American  whisky  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  gallon  or  less  became  the  great  factor  it  grew 
to  be  in  American  history — inciting  the  well-known 
whisky  rebellions,  starting  the  prohibition  movement 
on  its  sweep  round  the  world  from  its  starting  point 
on  the  American  farm,  and  laying  the  way  for  the 
arrival  of  capital  in  the  United  States  via  the  Amer- 
ican railroad. 

By  1850,  then,  about  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Marxian  theory,  the  statistics  of  transportation 
will  show,  there  were  some  eighteen  thousand  miles  of 
railroads  in  the  world — installed  by  capital  at  an  esti- 
mated expense  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars;  and  one- 
half  this  mileage  was  in  the  United  States.  Never  since 
has  this  country's  share  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
world  shrunk  as  low  as  one-third.  And  so  from  the 
very  date  of  the  first  enunciation  of  the  laws  which 
were  to  govern  and  control  it,  capital  was  to  work  out 
in  practice  in  the  United  States  through  its  control 
of  the  greatest  of  all  mechanical  operations  the  threat- 
ening destinies  which  were  being  made  a  matter  of 
such  general  knowledge  by  Mr.  Marx  and  his  followers. 

The  opportunity  for  capital  in  this  country  then  was 
clear.  The  danger  to  the  population,  though  not  then 
recognized,  was  doubly  great.  It  was  a  danger  not  alone 
of  economic  slavery  to  capital  but  to  an  absentee  capi- 
tal as  well— with  all  that  that  implies.  For  English  capital 
now  started  out  upon  its  attempt  to  build  the  American 
railroads,  and  so  gain  an  economic  foothold  upon  this  great 
new  fertile  continent. 

Capital,  as  Mr.  Marx  pointed  out  and  as  any  man  trying 
to  create  a  competence!  from  a  pioneer  American  farm  well 
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understood,  is  often  more  the  product  of  machinery  than 
of  the  unaided  muscles  of  the  human  back — the  machine, 
of  course,  making  possible  that  surplus  of  production  which, 
aa  all  know,  becomes  capital  if  saved  and  used  for  further 
processes  of  production.  In  America,  without  machinery, 
this  surplus  did  not  then  exist.    And  it  existed  at  that 


time,  in  any  large  exportable  quantities,  only  in  the 
one  great  mechanical  center,  England.  So,  as  any 
student  of  its  laws  would  have  known,  it  was  from 
the  then  well-hated  shores  of  England  that  capital 
reached  out  to  bind  back  to  her  in  a  new  control  her 
former  dependency.  Being  absent  from  the  scene  of 
its  operations,  it  was  compelled,  like  all  absentee  gov- 
ernments, to  make  use  of  agents,  and  so  established 
its  well-known  relations  with  the  American  railroad 
promoter. 

The  instrument  first  employed  to  bind  the  railroad 
upon  America  by  English  capital  and  its  agents  was  the 
state  bond.  This  was  a  characteristically  farsighted 
move;  for  the  risk  of  the  investment  was  in  this  way 
apparently  eliminated  and  the  hold  of  capital  made 
doubly  sure  through  the  receipt  of  the  obligations  of 
the  sovereign  states  themselves — a  political  obligation 
as  well  as  an  economic  obligation — a  lien  on  the  very 
population  itself. 

Absentee  Ownership 

YET  this  first  move — contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  English  capital  and  apparently  even  to  the  theo- 
ries of  Karl  Marx — proved  an  error.  For  the  former 
colonies,  upon  the  financial  failure  of  the  early  ex- 
periments in  transportation,  declined  to  be  fettered 
by  the  self-imposed  bonds  they  had  issued,  defaulted 
quite  freely  on  their  principal  or  interest,  and  threw 
them  back  in  disdain  in  the  faces  of  the  English  bond- 
holders. . 

So,  following  the  panic  of  1837,  which  was,  as  all 
know,  quite  largely  caused  by  this  excess  of  capital  in- 
vestment in  public  work  and  transportation,  the  debts 
of  our  states— aggregating  from  $175,000,000  to  $200,- 
000,000 — were  not  worth  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar; 
and,  according  to  calculations  made  in  1842,  capital 
not  only  lost  its  anticipated  control  but  had  sustained 
an  additional  loss  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000 
in  its  holdings  of  state  debts — a  comparatively  large 
sum  at  that  time — a  great  share  of  which  loss  fell  on 
England. 

The  natural  disappointment  over  this  result  in 
England,  the  then  headquarters  of  the  capital  of 
the  world,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  "humble  petition 
of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  to  the  House  of  Congress  in 
Washington,"  written  in  1843  by  that  well-known 
divine,  who  was,  it  appears,  a  capitalist  as  well  as  a 
dispenser  of  verbal  vitriol  in  England. 

"Figure  of  yourself  a  Pennsylvanian,"  wrote  Mr 
Smith,  whose  Pennsylvania  bonds  had  defaulted  on 
their  interest,  "receiving  foreigners  in  his  own  country, 
walking  over  the  public  works  with  them  and  showing 
them  Larcenous  Lake,  Swindling  Swamp,  Crafty  Canal 
and  Rogues  Railway,  and  other  dishonest  works.  '  This 
swamp  was  gained,'  says  the  patriotic  borrower,  'by 
the  repudiated  loan  of  1828.  Our  canal  robbery  was) 
in  1830.  We  pocketed  your  good  people's  money  fo 
the  railroad  only  last  year.'  All  this  may  seem  very 
smart  to  the  Americans,  but  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  among  such  a  people,  the  land  of  my  fathers 
would  not  restrain  me  a  single  moment  after  the  act 
of  repudiation.  I  would  appeal  from  my  fathers  to 
my  forefathers." 

Scold  as  they  would,  however,  about  the  failure  of 
their  first  attempt,  Sydney  Smith  and  the  other  own- 
ers of  English  capital  had  no  means  of  redress  for 
this  first  unexpected  failure  of  capital  in  that  earlier 
and  less  experienced  time  to  place  its  iron  grip  up 
America.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
cured  the  nucleus  of  their  great  systems  of  tra 
portation.  It  obviously  could  not  be  removed.  A 
capital,  finding  the  control  of  American  transportatifc 
through  the  debts  of  sovereign  states  was  impraA 
cable,  took  its  next  step  on  its  way  toward  Wall  StreB, 
and  passed  on  to  the  use  of  its  then  new  but  ny 
almost  universal  instrument  in  this  country,  the  c| 
poration — employing  still  its  former  tool,  the  Ameri 
railroad  promoter,  for  doing  this. 

The  corporation,  as  all  know,  was  first  created  at 
time  before  the  general  introduction  of  machim 
when  capital  was  still  necessarily  weak  and  divided  ir  frf;, 
many  hands,  on  the  ground  that  only  through  the  smal 
savings  of  many  investors  could  machinery  be  bought  M I  fj„ 
quantities  large  enough  to  make  its  operation  profitable  „, 
But  once  under  way,  the  vicious  circle  of  capital  creatiw 
machinery  and  machinery  creating  capital  spread  its  po' 
and  inllucnce  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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The  railroads  and  other  transportation  systems  in  the 
nited  States,  as  we  have  seen,  were  largely  financed  at 
tst  by  the  capital  of  England.  But  now,  accumulating 
id  gathering  size  and  power  like  a  snowball,  after  the 
itroduction  of  the  machine,  capital  appeared  from  many 
;her  quarters  to  build  the  American  railroad,  through  the 
aw  common  instrument  of  the  corporation. 

It  was  still  English  capital  which,  together  with  local 
mtributions,  was  most  active  in  building  the  railroads 
'  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  with 
ngland  was  now  associated  its  namesake,  New  England, 
lother  industrial  center  from  which,  after  largely  building 
5  own  railroads,  capital  reached  out,  especially  into  the 
[iddle  West. 

Then  Germany— especially  South  Germany— following 
ir  Civil  War  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  industrial 
erman  Empire,  sent  out  its  capital  to  bind,  under  the 
zaranties  of  our  national  Government's  aid,  the  railroads 
pon  the  Southwest 
id  West,  beyond  the 
[ississippi;  while  Hol- 
nd  attempted  in  a 
nailer  degree  the  same 
•ocess  in  the  West 
id  Northwest.  In 
is  way  the  whole  area 
the  United  States 
as  bound  down  with 
ilroads  by  the  finan- 
al  dominance  of  ab- 
ntee  capital  and  the 
merican  railroad  pro- 
oter  acting  through 
le  instrument  of  the 
irporation. 

How  thoroughly 
ey  did  this  you  will 
iderstand,  as  well  as 
any  other  way,  by 
king  up  your  map  of 
e  Argentine  Republic 
id  laying  it  beside 
lat  of  the  United 
:ates.  You  will  see 
Len  that  in  the  for- 
er — a  country  devel- 
iing  somewhat  later 
tan  the  railroad — the 
ilroad  lines  radiate 
it  from  its  main  cen- 
rs  like  the  fingers  of 
)ur  spread  hand,  cov- 
ing the  territory,  you 
ould  say,  efficiently 
id  economically  with 
ilroad  transporta- 
on,  considered  as  a 
echanical  process. 

Early  Days 

"^HE  mere  idea  of  me- 
-  chanical  efficiency, 
owever,  was  not 
remost  in  the  minds 
'  the  interests  of  the 
liildersof  the  railroads 
t  the  United  States, 
i  appears  clearly  from 
e  map  of  this  terri- 
ry.  If  that  idea  had 
en  followed  out,  in- 
sed,  this  country 
ould  not  have  been 
□Und  down  with  rail- 
ed mileage  to  any 
ich  extent  as  it  actu- 
Hf  was  by  capital  and 
s  agents,  the  Amer- 
za  railroad  promot- 
rf;  nor  the  railroads 

fthe  United  States — especially  in  its  eastern  part— made 
it©  that  striking  likeness  to  the  snarled  and  tangled  con- 
otutions  of  the  railroad  promoter's  brain  which  they  pre- 
^nt  to-day,  and  have  for  nearly  forty  years. 
By  1913,  then,  the  United  States  had  had  fastened  on  it, 
irgely  by  absentee  capital,  a  railroad  system  and  rates 
ke  nothing  which  had  appeared  before  in  the  world.  It 
'•■eased  some  240,000  miles  of  railroads — which  was  sev- 
ral  times  as  much  per  capita  as  that  stronghold  of  capital, 
lurope,  possessed;  its  rates  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  for 
eight,  were  inconceivably  low;  and  the  one  hundred 
ollare  required  to  move  a  ton  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to 
.'ew  York  in  1817  would  take  it  across  the  continent  three 
r  four  times,  and  by  the  special  secret  contracts— so 
->mmon  then— much  farther.  Billions  of  money  had  been 
<pended  by  capital  to  produce  this  result  in  a  period  of 
iore  than  half  a  century,  but  as  yet  the  iron  grasp  which 


such  a  gigantic  effort  might  have  been  expected  to  give  it 
upon  the  country's  resources  had  not  eventuated. 

The  fact  was,  indeed,  as  it  now  appeared,  that  capital 
and  the  American  railroad  promoter  had  really  over- 
reached themselves  in  this  matter.  The  railroad  promoter, 
having,  as  is  not  unknown,  more  interest  in  building  and 
selling  railroads  than  in  operating  them,  retired  from  this 
profitable  combination,  built  a  square  brick  house  with  a 
mansard  roof  and  a  barn  with  a  gilt  trotting  horse  on  the 
cupola;  and  capital,  following  its  destiny  along  lines  the 
exact  details  of  which  neither  it  nor  Mr.  Marx  had  quite 
accurately  foreseen,  plunged  through  bankruptcy  into  its 
present  well-known  and  much-discussed  relations  with  the 
ex-drygoods  and  clothing  merchants  who  ruled  Wall  Street, 
and  whose  origin,  organization  and  type  of  mind  we  are 
now  about  to  consider. 

The  United  States,  as  is  not  unknown,  in  its  earlier 
history  was  in  essence  a  farm.  Its  residents  supplied  their 
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own  food  and  some  clothing,  and  as  time  went  on  bought 
more  and  more  their  drygoods  and  notions  at  the  country 
store,  whose  importance  in  the  early  financial  system  of  the 
United  States  is  so  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Clive  Day, 
in  his  History  of  Commerce.  These  country  stores,  as  was 
well  understood  by  our  ancestors,  were  supplied  with 
goods  and  credit — both  obtained  largely  from  England — 
through  the  great  drygoods  jobbers  or  so-called  merchant 
princes  whose  biographies  filled  the  Sunday-school  libraries 
of  that  period,  and  whose  memory  is  preserved  to  our  day 
by  an  occasional  side-whiskered  statue. 

These  gradually — following  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal — passed  down  from  New  England,  where  they  were 
most  produced,  and  established  themselves  at  the  main 
crossways  of  American  transportation,  where  the  masts  of 
the  sailing  vessels  still  stood  stiffly  on  the  East  River  at  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


From  dealing  in  cloth  they  were  drawn  necessarily  to 
dealing  in  paper— the  commercial  credit  and  notes  upon 
which  the  drygoods  business,  the  chief  financial»operation 
of  the  country,  was  founded.  They  bought  and  sold  this 
among  themselves  and  their  banks.  And  early  finding  the 
sale  of  paper  more  profitable  than  that  of  cloth,  they  had 
turned  in  cases,  even  before  1837,  to  the  wholesaling  and 
retailing  of  bonds— Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  founder  of 
the  widely  known  banking  business  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
being  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  those  who  did  this. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  these  ex-drygoods  merchants 
were  joined  by  other  dealers  in  cloth  and  notions  and 
commercial  paper,  who  originated  in  the  Ohio  and  lower 
Mississippi  valleys  from  the  peddling,  retailing  and  whole- 
saling of  clothing,  notions  and  haberdashery  in  that  section 
in  the  period  during  and  following  that  war.  These  new 
paper  merchants  were  largely  German  Jews.  And  in  this 
way  modern  Wall  Street  was  partitioned  into  its  well- 
known  main  division 
between  the  Yankee 
and  the  Jew — the  two 
who  may  be  said  indeed 
to  have  created  mod- 
ern Wall  Street,  begin- 
ning with  the  well- 
remembered  railroad 
panic  of  1893. 

Bargains 

UNTIL  the  arrival 
and  rise  to  power 
of  these  ex-drygoods 
and  clothing  mer- 
chants, and  in  fact  pre- 
vious to  1893,  Wall 
Street  was  not  what  it 
has  been  made  by  their 
merchandising  meth- 
ods to-day.  The  rail- 
roads had  not  been 
built  by  New  York 
capital  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  so  their 
offices  and  the  chief 
markets  for  their  se- 
curities were  princi- 
pally in  other  large 
cities.  Wall  Street  was 
then  indeed  largely  a 
small  private  gambling 
hell  conducted  for  the 
abnormally  sinful  in- 
habitants of  what  was 
thenknown  as  G  otham . 
It  was  an  institution 
well  advertised  but  of 
little  importance  to  the 
real  capital  of  the 
country  until,  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  new 
security  merchants 
started  in  to  merchan- 
dise the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  and  to 
create  the  foundations 
of  the  present  Wall 
Street. 

It  is  the  not  un- 
familiar characteristic 
of  the  successful  mer- 
chant and  of  the  two 
racial  types  now  and 
henceforth  to  be  in 
joint  control  of  Wall 
Street  to  know  a  bar- 
gain when  they  see  it, 
and  both  realized  that 
such  a  bargain  existed 
in  the  six  and  seven  per 
cent  bonds  of  the 
United  States  following  the  Civil  War— especially  in  con- 
trast with  the  interest  rates  which  capital  secured  in  Europe. 
They  wholesaled  and  retailed  them  there — the  Yankees 
through  their  old-time  connections  with  England;  the  Jews 
through  their  racial,  financial  and  personal  affiliations  in 
South  Germany.  Both  were  thus  in  close  touch  with  the 
sources  of  absentee  capital,  which  had  fastened  the  railroad 
upon  the  American  continent  when  the  panic  of  1893 
started  once  more  to  jar  loose  the  grasp  of  foreign  gold 
upon  the  United  States. 

Again,  as  after  1837,  there  was  marked  disappointment 
and  chagrin  among  the  absentee  capitalists  over  the  un- 
anticipated action  of  their  capital  in  America — moving  on 
its  predestined  way  into  Wall  Street,  regardless  of  their 
carefully  matured  plans  and  expectations.  Sometime  in 
the  twenty  years  preceding  1895  nearly  all  the  railroads 

(Concluded  on  Page  87) 
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GUS  took  a  deep  breath,  tilted  the  cornet  toward  the 
■  ceiling,  and  reached  desperately  for  the  elusive  top 
note  of  The  Suwanee  River.  He  missed  the  darned 
thing  for  the  eleventh  time  within  the  hour,  and  for  seven 
blocks,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  Windy  City  shuddered. 

"I  declare,"  cried  Mrs.  Banty,  sitting  up  in  bed,  her 
gray  head  trembling  with  resentment,  "it  does  look  like 
he'd  have  better  sense  than  to  play  that  ol'  horn  at  this 
time  o'  night." 

Her  granddaughter,  who  was  combing  her  hair  in  her 
nightdress  and  had  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  replied:  "Why, 
I  think  it's  just  grand!" 

"He's  been  at  that  same  tune  two  years,"  snapped  the 
old  lady,  "  and  he  never  has  blowed  that  note  just  right  yet. 
He  shouldn't  ought  to  do  his  friends  so  mean,  Sally  Jo." 

"He  used  to  could  play  Asleep  in  the  Deep  right  well, 
gran'ma." 

"Then  why  don't  he  stick  to  what  he  knows?  He  never 
will  learn  that  tune,  and  somebody'd  ought  to  tell  him  so." 

In  the  chill  gray  of  dawn  she  started  from  sleep  with 
a  gasp  of  apprehension  and  every  muscle  taut.  The  world 
reeled;  the  air  was  aquiver  with  a  palpitating,  thuttering 
din.  Ten  thousand  cats  were  hissing  and  spitting  just 
below  her  window.  Then  pop!  Tut-tut-tut,  bang!  And 
the  racing  of  high-powered  cars.  Bang !  Bang !  Bang ! 

"Idobelieve  there's  been  a  shootin'/'declared  Mrs. Banty 
excitedly.  "  It's  like  Jeff  Tarwater  has  shot  Mitt  Smith." 

But  it  was  only  Gus  Hardin  "shootin'  the  juice  to  her" 
as  he  tuned  up  his  motorcycle  two  streets  south.  Pres- 
ently the  sounds  softened  and  merged  into  a  steady 
vibrant  hum.  It  swelled,  and  he  went  roaring  past  the 
house  down  Live  Oak  Street  toward  the  square. 

"I've  seen  your  granddaddy  shoot  a  man  for  less'n 
that,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Banty  with  deep  feeling,  "and 
everybody  in  town  went  on  his  bail." 

Sally  Jo's  only  reply,  as  she  settled  down  again  with  a 
smile,  was,  "  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Gus  gets  his  breakfast ! " 

He  got  it  at  the  Kandy  Kitchen,  and  it 
was  a  strictly  bachelor  meal.  He  started  off 
with  a  bowl  of  warmed-over  chile  con  carne. 

"Got  any  aiggs?"  he  bawled  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Comin'  up!  Sunny  side  up  or  wrecked, 
Gasoline?  " 

"Wrecked.  And  say,  Dave,  how  about  a 
nice  T-bone  steak?" 

"Twenty  minutes  and  she's  yours.  Hot 
cakes  this  mornin'?" 

"Same  as  usual,  and  be  sure  the 
coffee's  got  some  kick  to  it.  Yester-  • 
day  it  was  weaker'n  dishwater." 

"Maybe  Pete  got  'em  mixed 
yesterday,"  suggested  the  propri- 
etor, entering  with  the  eggs. 

Having  finished  this  breakfast 
Gus  rolled  a  cigarette  and 
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announced  that  he  would 
probably  last  until  noon. 

"For  a  liT  runt  like  you 
you're  pretty  good,  Gaso- 
line," commented  Dave 
admiringly. 

"Shucks,  this  ain't  noth- 
ing. You'd  ought  to  see 
me  when  I'm  goin'  good." 

"I'd  sure  enough  like  to 
handle  the  business." 

"Well,  adios!" 

"Adios,"  returned  Dave 
as  he  mopped  off  the  table 
with  a  towel. 

Gus  departed  to  his 
garage,  on  Main  Street, 
just  off  the  Square  and 
right  next  to  the  Daily 
Booster's  office.  Here  he 
stored  cars  and  rented  out 
flivvers;  nominally  propri- 
etor, but  Don  Rayburn, 

cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  furnished  the  money 
for  the  business. 

Number  8,  the  Katy  local,  deposited  the  usual  crowd  of 
traveling  men  at  nine  o'clock,  and  Gus  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  furnish  them  transportation  and  drivers  to  make  the 
round  of  Ringer,  Happy  Grove,  Athens  Point  and  Rome. 
By  noon  there  was  neither  a  wheel  nor  a  man  in  his  place; 
he  had  even  rented  out  Nate  Cooper's  six-cylinder  road- 
ster, Nate  being  in  St.  Louis  for  a  hardware  dealers'  con- 
vention. Accordingly  he  crossed  to  the  Red  Front  Drug 
Store  to  take  on  Reb  Walton  at  dominoes — they  were 
playing  a  four-year  series.  And  it  was  through  the  win- 
dow of  Reb's  establishment  that  he  perceived,  shortly  after 
dinner,  two  strangers  enter  the  garage. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  Gus  inquired,  joining 
them  in  no  time. 

One  was  a  large,  well-nourished  man  in  a  gray 
suit  and  wide  gray  hat;  he  might  have  been  a 
backwoods  traveling  man  or  a  politician.  The  other 
was  tall  and  lean,  and  wore  a  black  suit  with  a  white 
string  tie.  His  air  was  ministerial,  but  in  any  other 
garb  his  face  would  have  made  one  keep  a  hand 
on  his  watch. 

"We  want  to  hire  a  flivver,"  announced 
the  former.  "Got  a  good  reliable  driver?" 
"Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"  I've  got  some  business  down  on 
Red  River." 

"Haven't  got  a  car  in  the  place." 
They  looked  disappointed,  but 
the  lean  man  said:  "We  might  try 
the  other  garage,  Lafe." 

"Wait.  Hold  on  a  minute!"  ex- 
claimed Gasoline,  and  left  them,  to 


shut  himself  up  in  the  cubby-hole  he  called  his  office. 
Over  the  telephone  he  said  to  Don  Rayburn:  "Say, 
there're  a  coupla  birds  in  here  who  want  to  go  down  to  the 
river,  and  I  ain't  got  a  car  in  the  shop.  How  about  it? 
Can  you  let  me  have  yours?" 

"  Who  are  they?  What're  they  like?  " 
"They  blowed  in  here  this  morning  on  the 
Katy,  I  reckon. 

"I  don't  know  either  of  'em  from  Adam's  off 
ox.  But  if  it  was  a  loan  they  was  after  I'd 
want  to  see  their  collateral." 

"  Red  River,  huh?  "  said  the  cashier  thought- 
fully. "Know  what  they're  after?" 

"No,  but  it'd  be  easy  enough  to  find  out  if  I 
took  'em  there,  Don." 

"All  right.  Take  my  car, 
but  it'll  cost  'em  twenty  dol- 
lars." 

The  price  did  not  disconcert 
his  customers  in  the  least. 
The  fat  one  merely  remarked 
with  a  large  and  tolerant  care- 
lessness: 

"That's  all  right.  A  few 
dollars  more  or  less  don't  cut 
any  ice." 

"Well,"  was  Gasoline's  comment  as 
he  made  ready,  "it's  a  cinch  they  ain't 
drummers." 

They  took  the  sandy  road  leading  to 
the  wild,  sparsely  settled  bottom  lands 
twelve  miles  from  town  on  the  border 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  a  region  that 
had  been  until  recent  years  the  refuge  of  outlaws  and  bad 
men.  It  was  tough  going  in  spots,  but  Gus  brought  them 
safely  home  two  hours  after  nightfall.  He  could  hardly , 
wait  for  his  passengers  to  alight  at  the  Alamo  Hotel,  in 
his  anxiety  to  report  to  his  employer. 

"It's  just  like  I  thought,  Don.  They're  oil  men,  sure  as 
you  make  'em,"  he  announced,  perspiring  with  excite- 
ment. "They  bought  leases  for  half  a  mile  up  and  down 
the  south  bank  of  the  river." 

"  They  must  have  worked  mighty  fast." 
"Fast?  Why,  it  was  like  stealin'  milk  from  a  blind, 
kitten.  Most  of  them  ol'  nesters  couldn't  sign  up  quick, 
enough.  They  hardly  would  let  'em  leave  after  they'd  got 
all  they  wanted — come  runnin'  from  all  directions  to  sell 
leases  for  ten  cents  an  acre.  That's  real  money  for  'em  | 
down  there  this  year.  They  ain't  had  a  drop  of  rain." 

"Just  where  did  they  get  their  acreage?"  inquired] 
Rayburn. 

"All  round  01'  Man  Grady's  place.  He  was  the  only  one  1 
of  the  whole  bunch  who  held  out  on  'em.  They  paid  him  | 
fifty  cents  an  acre." 

The  cashier  chewed  rapidly  on  his  toothpick  while  he] 
pondered  the  significance  of  these  happenings.  "It's] 
exactly  what  I  made  sure  they  were  up  to,"  he  remarked. 


Slowly  and  Pain* 
fully  He  Picked 
Himself  Up 
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"The  parson's  the  oil  finder,"  continued  Gus;  "and  he's 
a  sure-enough  one  too.  They  done  left  me  in  the  car  up  the 
road  a  ways  and  told  me  to  wait  there,  but  I  didn't  aim  to 
let  'em  out  of  my  sight,  and  trailed  along  behind  through 
the  brush." 

"What  come  off?" 

"  Why,  it  looked  like  he  had  some  kind  of  instrument  in 
his  hands.  He'd  hold  'em  like  this,  Don,  and  they  both 
walked  slow  like  this — all  over  the  north  pasture  of  01' 
Man  Grady's  farm. 

"  Ever  so  often  the  parson  would  stop  and  sort  of  shiver, 
and  his  eyes'd  shut,  and  then  this  other  guy  would  mark 
that  place  with  a  stick." 

"Sure!"  said  the  cashier,  nodding  comprehension. 
"That's  where  his  instrument  showed  there  was  a  pool, 
Gas.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  an  oil  finder?" 

"  Shucks,  I  never  took  any  stock  in  them  things.  And  if 
you  ask  me,  Don,  I  believe  these  two  birds  will  stand 
•atchin'." 

"  One  of  them's  a  minister,  ain't  he?  Well !  And  often 
they  make  the  very  best  oil  finders  there  are.  No-o,  I 
An't  figure  they're  crooks." 

iGasoline  scratched  his  nose  doubtfully. 

•"Well,  anyhow,"  declared  his  employer  briskly,  "we've 
got  to  beat  it  down  there  before  anybody  else  gets  wise. 
What  time  can  you  start?" 

•"I'll  be  round  here  with  the  ol'  boat  at  four  sharp." 
JSuch  were  the  beginnings  of  Windy  City's  boom.  Next 
Jorning  everybody  in  town  knew  that  Mr.  Lafe  Schoon- 
»er,  a  capitalist  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  was  in  town  with  a 
mvf  to  looking  over  the  oil  prospects  in  the  region,  accom- 
panied by  his  partner,  Rev.  Jabez  Newberry,  a  famous 
revivalist  from  Wichita,  who  had  given  up  preaching  tem- 
porarily to  assist  in  oil  locations.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
ifternoon  even  the  Daily  Booster  had  heard  of  the  two 
rfsitors,  and  came  out  at  five  with  a  paragraph  on  the  front 
page  in  which  it  mentioned  that  Reverend  Newberry  was 
i'noted  oil  finder,  who  had  the  discovery  of  several  wells 
jo  his  credit,  among  which  was  the  celebrated  Emmy  Lou 
Mo.  1  gusher.  Though  Brother  Newberry  had  displayed 
■eluctance  to  talk  about  himself  or  his  methods,  ye  scribe 
iad  found  out  that  he  owed  his  success  to  an  instrument  of 
lis  own  invention  which  possessed  the  power  to  locate  oil 
it  minerals,  no  matter  how  deep  in  the  earth  they  lay. 
lowever,  only  people  with  a  special  gift  of  electricity  could 
inploy  this  instrument,  and  Brother  Newberry  was  one 
i  those  rarely  gifted  persons.  The  Booster  closed  with  the 
tatement  that  already  the  two  magnates  had  acquired 
xtensive  holdings  in  Red  River  bottom,  and  prophesied 
boom  for  Windy  unparalleled  in  its  history. 
By  patiently  hanging  round  Mademoiselle  Anna- 
■elle  Murphy's  millinery  shop  until  she  saw  him 
save  the  garage,  Sally  Jo  happened  to  meet  Gus  at 
he  corner  of  Main  Street  and  the  Square. 

'Oh,  isn't  it  grand?"  she  gushed. 
I  think  it's  so  romantic,  don't  you?" 
Gasoline  allowed  that  it  might 
e  a  good  thing  for  Windy,  and 
hen  again  it  mightn't.  You  never 
ould  tell  about  these  here  booms, 
nd  who  knew  anything  about 
e  guys,  Schoonover  and  New- 
y,  anyhow?  Where  did  they 
e  from,  hey?  Nc- 
y  could  even  swear 
lat!  As  they  talked, 
two  sauntered  to- 
"ird  the  Banty  home. 


"  Still,  they  may  be  on  the  level.  Anyhow, 
me  and  Don  Rayburn  figured  we'd  best  take 
a  chance,"  he  added,  "so  we've  leased  five 
hundred  acres  all  round  their  holdings." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gus,  you're  just  the  grandest 
man!"  cried  Sally  Jo,  yearning  over  him. 

Being  no  stranger  to  such  adulation  from 
Sally  Jo,  Gus  let  it  pass.  "  We  aim  to  organize 
a  company,"  he  continued  impor- 
tantly. 

"  Perhaps  there  ain't  any  oil  in 
this  country,  but  if  there  is  we 
want  our  share  of  it." 

"I  should  think  so,"  agreed 
Miss  Banty. 

Gasoline  parted  from  her  with  a 
friendly  "  So  long ! "  and  promptly 
forgot  her  existence  in  building 
air  castles  until  he  went  to  bed. 
So  alluring  were  these  dreams  of 
riches  that  even  the  cornet  failed 
to  tempt  himf  rom  the  pastime,  and 
Windy  City  obtained  early  sleep. 

"Who  was  that  who  left  you 
at  the  gate?  "  inquired  Sally  Jo's 
grandmother. 

"Just  Mr.  Gus.   I  happened  to 
run  into  him  at  the  corner." 

"H'm,"  mumbled  Mrs.  Banty,  "you're 
always  just  happening.  I  declare,  Sally  Jo, 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  tag  after  a  man  the  way 
you  tag  after  that  Gus  Hardin.  And  he  ain't 
half  good  enough  for  you!" 

"  Gran'ma !"  cried  the  girl  sharply,  and  the 
older  woman  held  her  peace. 

Events  moved  with  a  rush  after  that.  An 
oil  boom  requires  astonishingly  slight  impetus. 
Given  the  setting  up  of  offices  by  a  firm  of 
lease  brokers,  or  a  warm  tip  Sam  Jones  has 
received  from  his  cousin,  who  is  next-door 
neighbor  to  the  private  secretary  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  big  Bull  Creek  Company, 
and  a  mad  scramble  of  speculation  ensues. 
No  oil  showings  are  needed  to  start  a  prelimi- 
nary stampede;  a  boom  can  grow  overnight  -on  rumor. 

Messrs.  Schoonover  and  Newberry  organized  the  Lucky 
Chance  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  dol- 
lars and  assets  consisting  of  a  thousand  acres  of  farmlands, 
acquired  at  an  average  price  of  twenty  cents.  Don  Ray- 
burn  and  Gus  responded  with  a  company  they 
called  Windy's  Pride,  capitalized  at  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  holdings  of  close-in  stuff  to  an 
extent  of  five  hundred  acres.    Why  they  should 
have  described  this  land  as  close  in  was  rather 
puzzling;  probably  they  did  so  because  it  lay 
next  to  the  Lucky  Chance  acreage.  Nothing 
had  yet  occurred  even  to  indicate  there  might 
be  oil  in  the  vicinity. 

"Im  sellin'  out,"  Gus  told  Sally  Jo  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  when  she  happened  to  meet  him 
at  the  corner  of  the  Square  and  Main  Street. 


"I  Knew  It  Would 
Surprise  You," 
She  Said  Happily 


"Oh,  Mr.  Gus!"  There  was  anxiety  in  her  tone. 
"Why  not?" 

"Well,  it  was  such  a  nice  little  business,"  re- 
plied Sally  Jo,  somewhat  flurried.  "I  liked  it- 
it  was  so  sure." 

Vaguely  resentful,  but  not  knowing  why: 
"Shucks,  I  don't  see  how  it  makes  any  difference 
to  you,  Sally  Jo.  I'm  the  one  who  should  worry. 
Somebody's  got  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
Windy's  Pride  to  put  it  over,  and  Don,  he 
cain't  leave  the  bank.  So  I  aim  to  turn  the 
flivvers  loose.  Besides,  the  garage  don't 
bring  in  nothing  but  chicken  feed." 

"Why,  Mr.  Gus,  you  told  me  yourself 
you  made  more'n  three  hundred 
dollars  a  month,"  she  retorted 
reproachfully. 

"That  ain't  hardly  car  fare 
these  days,"  said  Gus,  with  the 
scorn  for  figures  running  below  a 
hundred  thousand  which  contact 
with  oil  speculation  begets.  "If 
we  hit  it  right,  Sally  Jo,  there'll 
be  millions  in  it." 

"And  if  you  don't  hit  it  right — 
then  what?  " 

That  was  another  prospect  al- 
together, which  he  did  not  care  to  con- 
sider, and  he  answered  impatiently: 
"Oh,  let's  not  talk  about  it.  No  mat- 
ter what  happens,  we  cain't  lose  very 
much." 

Others  besides  Gasoline  were  selling 
their  businesses  or  forsaking  steady 
jobs  to  chase  the  rainbow.  Reb 
Walton  converted  his  drug  store 
into  a  brokerage  office;  clerks  forsook  the 
counter  to  peddle  wildcat  stocks  under  the 
wooden  awnings  above  the  sidewalk  surround- 
ing the  Square;  bricklayers  and  carpenters 
scorned  twelve  dollars  a  day,  to  sit  in  the  ex- 
changes and  watch  the  blackboards;  and  most 
of  the  one-mule  tenant  farmers  for  twenty  miles 
round  abandoned  their  autumn  chores  to  loaf 
in  town.  Accustomed  to  hock  the  family  stove  in  summer 
to  take  in  the  circus,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  mortgag- 
ing whatever  property  would  not  be  in  use  during  the 
winter,  in  order  to  buy  shares  and  leases. 

From  a  sleepy,  solid,  self-respecting  county  capital  with 
some  reputation  as  a  cotton  market,  Windy  City  suddenly 
became  a  roaring,  brazen,  bragging  oil  town,  full  of  cheap 
gamblers  and  adventurers,  and  where  nothing  was  ever 
talked  of  but  leases  and  millions,  and  where  some  poker 
sessions  took  place  with  jack  pots  running  above  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

"Maybe  I  could  get  you  a  good  price  for  a  lease  on 
your  black  land,  Miz  Banty,"  Gus  suggested  when  the 
old  lady  came  down  to  the  gate  one  afternoon  to  find  out 
to  whom  Sally  Jo  was  talking. 

"Maybe  so,  but  you  won't,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Banty  resolutely.  "I 
don't  want  no  drillers  or  derricks  mess- 
in'  up  my  farm, 
with  cotton  sellin' 

■  •  '  V*  Continued  on 
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THE  details  of 
Obregon's 
various  cam- 
paigns are  of  little 
interest  to  the  for- 
eigner. Certain  of 
their  episodes, 
however,  are 
worth  recording 
for  the  light  which 
they  shed  on  his 
inner  evolution. 
In  this  develop- 
ment there  was  no 
sudden  break,  no 
transformation, 
no  swerving  from 
right  to  left  or 
from  left  to  right. 
It  was  but  a  grad- 
ual bringing  out, 
a  revealing  of  the 
lines  of  the  mold 
in  which  his  inner 
nature  was  cast. 
Character,  which 
after  all  is  but  re- 
sponsiveness to  a 
certain  order  of 
motives,  is  fixed 
forever  on  the  day 
of  one's  birth. 
Circumstance 
merely  draws 
within  human  ken 
this  or  that  trait 
which  might 
otherwise  have 
lain  quiescent  and 
unsuspected.  A 
fiery  crisis  like 
that  through 
which  Obregon 
passed  during 

eight  years  tends  to  disclose  them  all.  And  from  this  view- 
point, his  modes  of  thought  and  action  during  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  revolutionary  movement  are  worth  more  than 
a  passing  glance. 

Faced  with  a  wild,  chaotic  welter  of  conflicting  human 
wills,  which  were  stirred  by  no  ethical  motive,  he  contrived 
to  inspire  many  of  them  with  a  yearning  for  social  order, 
with  an  incipient  sense  of  duty  and  with  a  touch  of  his  own 
ardent  faith  in  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Those  half  savage, 
untractable  children  of  Nature  became  plastic  in  his  hands. 
In  a  word  he  was  an  educator,  as  well  as  a  leader,  and  it  is 
in  that  role  that  he  can  best  serve  his  country  and  human- 
kind. It  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  watch  how  adverse 
circumstances  and  smiling  fortune  called  forth  in  turn  the 
precise  quality  demanded  by  each  successive  event,  and 
how  nicely  he  kept  the  balance  poised  between  exalted 
passion  and  sobering  reflection. 

Obregon's  Leadership  Qualities 

MILITARY  achievements  to  him  were  never  more  than 
a  means  to  an  end,  which  alone  justified  them  in  his 
eyes— and  that  end  was  the  moral  and  material  well-being 
of  his  country. 

When  he  quitted  the  peaceful,  humdrum  life  of  a  farmer 
for  the  camp  and  the  battlefield  he  had  to  educate  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  men,  and  naturally  he  began  by  educating 
himself.  Commencing  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  raw 
recruits,  he  ended  by  commanding  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand more  or  less  trained  soldiers,  many  of  whom— how- 
ever unaware  of  the  fact  the  foreigner  may  be— are  now 
citizens,  conscious  not  only  of  their  rights  but  also  of  their 
duties.  Though  subsequently  pitted  against  professional 
soldiers,  like  General  Angeles,  whose  technical  proficiency 
received  the  hall-mark  of  European  experts,  he  scored 
triumph  after  triumph,  sometimes  against  tremendous  odds, 
until  at  last  he  broke  the  reactionary  forces  definitively. 

Obregon  has  a  winsome  way  of  approaching  those  whom 
he  desires  to  lead,  a  charm  of  manner  and  something  more 
effective  still,  an  elusive  quality  which  to  many  is  irresist- 
ible. Even  when  addressing  a  chance  crowd,  he  diffuses 
somewhat  of  his  personality  among  them,  communicates 
his  own  cheerful  optimism  and  raises  them,  temporarily  at 
least,  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Instinc- 
tively he  utters  the  words  which  are  best  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, however  unexpectedly  this  may  have  risen,  and  are 
most  easily  assimilated  by  his  audience.  I  have  stood 
by  his  side  scores  of  times  while  he  delivered  improvised 
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speeches,  sometimes  of  international  import,  and  only  once 
did  he  give  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  in  my  judgment 
it  would  have  been  better  to  suppress.  That  sureness  of 
criterion  is  not  the  outcome  of  mere  prudence.  No  man 
knows  better  than  he  when  to  fling  prudence  to  the  winds 
and  dare  to  do  what  the  majority  of  men  would  term  an 
act  of  foolhardiness,  which,  however,  seldom  fails  to  attain 
the  object  aimed  at.  The  source  of  this  sureness  of  touch  is 
a  high  degree  of  intuition,  one  of  those  elements  of  great- 
ness with  which  his  few  intimate  friends  know  him  to  be 
endowed. 

Obregon  possesses  another  quality  the  practical  value  of 
which  to  the  successful  leader  of  a  revolution  and  ruler  of  a 
nation  can  hardly  be  overestimated— he  can  say  no  to  an 
entreating  friend  and  confiding  comrade  with  a  quiet  firm- 
ness equaled  only  by  his  amiable  way  of  uttering  it.  In  this 
respect  I  know  of  only  one  statesman  who  can  equal  him— 
Aristide  Briand.  They  both  captivate  the  men  whom  they 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  oblige. 

I  have  been  present  many  times  when  Obregon  refused 
urgent  demands,  turned  down  cherished  projects,  shattered 
fond  hopes;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  various  degrees 
of  urbanity  which  he  displayed  in  announcing  his  decisions. 
Again,  he  can  make  a  man  feel  that  the  best  way  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  a  dangerous  situation  is  to  face  it  squarely 
and  brave  the  consequences,  however  bitter.  And  he  made 
an  extensive  use  of  this  faculty  when  his  officers  were  losing 
heart  and  ready  to  admit  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Celaya, 
where  he  scored  one  of  his  most  brilliant  triumphs. 

In  the  army  he  contrived  to  engender  confidence  among 
the  soldiers  by  his  word  and  to  confirm  it  by  his  victories. 
Hence  he  could  invariably  count  on  them  to  volunteer  for 
the  most  audacious  enterprises.  He  showed  this  quality 
early  in  his  military  career.  On  one  occasion  he  obtained 
the  reluctant  assent  of  his  commander,  whom  I  refrain 
from  naming,  to  attack  the  enemy,  then  stationed  at  San 
Joaquin,  Sonora;  and  even  this  extorted  permission  was 
given  only  because  the  general  in  command  underesti- 
mated the  number  of  the  opposing  forces,  which  were 
about  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand,  whereas  Obregon  had 
only  one  hundred  fifty. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  started  off  the  general  remarked  to 
his  staff,  "  Obregon  and  his  so-called  invincible  Mayos  will 
have  their  hands  full." 

The  attacking  troops  arrived  on  the  spot  and  hid  in  a 
wood.  In  the  village  several  peasants,  after  a  talk  with 
Obregon,  volunteered  to  join  him.  He  answered:  "No,  we 
are  soldiers,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  attack  the  enemy,  whereas 


yours  is  to  defenq 
your  hearths  anc 
homes." 

While  the  com 
bat  was  going  or 
an  officer  aske( 
the  general  wh? 
he  did  not  senc 
reinforcements  ti 
help  out  Obregon 
The  answer  wa 
that  he  lackei 
horses.  Horses 
however,  wer 
soon  found  ii 
abundance,  bu 
the  general  the 
answered:  "Obre 
gon  was  keen  o 
going.  Let  hii 
now  realize  wha 
was  involved  i 
his  insistence.1 

The  enemy,  as 
sumingthat  it  ha 
a  much  superic 
force  to  with 
stand,  was  beate 
after  a  battle  tfu 
lasted  four  hour 
The  prisoner 
were  numerou: 
and  two  hundrt 
horses  were  takei 
The  general  ga^ 
Obregon  the  usu 
Mexican  embrac 
said  bravo,  ari 
the  incident  wi 
forgotten  unt 
now. 

It  is  natur 
that  foreigne 
whose  vested  i' 

terests  suffered  and  whose  sensibilities  were  shocked  by  1 
long  civil  war  should  regard  it  as  the  opening  of  the  slui; 
gates  of  chaos  and  the  release  of  the  disruptive  forces 
hell.  They  refused  to  regard  it  even  as  war  in  the  sense 
the  word  then  accepted  in  progressive  countries.  And ' 
long  as  that  view  prevailed,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
treat  seriously  the  strategy,  successes  or  the  characters 
the  various  commanders.  Nor  has  any  type  of  leader  be 
recognized  among  Mexicans  of  the  civil  feuds  except  the 
of  the  knave  and  the  dupe,  the  ruthless  brigand  who, 
further  his  own  sordid  purposes,  plunders  the  defensek 
civil  population  and  robs  the  nation  for  whose  welfare 
professes  to  be  fighting,  and  the  dupe  who  follows  the  le 
of  the  heroes  of  evil,  impelled  by  personal  attachment 
by  a  natural  desire  to  be  at  least  the  handle  of  the  hamrr 
when  the  alternative  is  the  role  of  the  anvil.  Hence  forei 
observers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  looked  upon  all  t 
armies  in  the  Mexican  civil  war  as  mere  pillaging  mo' 
liable  to  periodic  paroxysms  of  wild  fury. 


The  Mexicans'  Chief  Virtue 
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THIS  analysis  was  not  corrected,  even  after  Obreg 
came  upon  the  scene,  although  since  then  the  Wo: 
War,  with  its  refined  cruelties  and  diabolical  savagery,  1 
taught  people  to  look  upon  the  matter  with  different  ey 
Doubtless  the  Mexican  civil  style  was  also  a  series  of  o- 
rages  on  everything  that  cultured  humanity  had  b€ 
taught  to  respect.  Prisoners  were  shot,  the  wounded  1 1 
butchered,  women  were  raped,  towns  were  sacked,  chut  :1 
were  turned  into  stables  and  the  holiest  of  shrines  I 
abominably  desecrated.  All  that  is  true.  And  yet  it  1 
very  midst  of  that  seething  ooze  of  primeval  savagery  v  se 
a  center  whence  emanated  words  of  order  and  deej  I 
veritable  heroism.  But  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  fore  u 
moral  and  social  dissolution  it  was  almost  impossib 
discern  any  signs  of  a  movement  toward  betterment.  «aci 
Gradually  a  network  of  legend  began  to  cover  conte-  tin 
porary  Mexico,  and  more  especially  its  military  forces-'  Tl 
odious  legend  which  has  had  a  long  life  and  is  not  yet  de-  |>n 
Now,  whatever  these  sowers  of  savagery  may  have  be.  wit 
and  truly  they  were  bad  enough,  cowardice  was  not  one'-lasi 
their  vices.  They  knew  how  to  tight  and  die.  Fanat  m 
many  of  them  were,  and  ferocious  enemies,  most  of  th(  a  ( 
but  at  least  they  were  intrepid,  enduring,  unafraid  of  dei 
And  a  few  of  their  generals-  just  a  few  stand  out.  fr  'hi 
the  dead  level  as  gifted  men  and  heroic  warriors,  worfofj 
(Continued  on  Page  61)  '  i 
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ALL  about  me  at  the  club  luncheon 
ZA  table  were  young  men — manufac- 
Xi-  turers  mostly,  of  paper,  office  equip- 
ment, hosiery  and  other  lines  that  I  do  not 
lemember.  They  were  arguing  about  some- 
thing or  other,  politics  probably,  but  at  any  rate  the  debate 
was  becoming  forced,  thin  and  wearisome. 
•  I  fidgeted,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  break  in,  remarking  as 
casually  as  possible:  "Why  don't  you  people  discuss  some- 
thing that  will  help  me  make  a  living?  I  want  to  write  an 
irticle  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  motive  of  public 
service  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  private-profit 
paotive  in  industry.  You  are  all  practical,  hard-headed, 
experienced  business  men.  Do  you  think  service  should 
Inpplant  profit?" 

I  For  a  moment  all  were  grave  and  silent.  Then  my  near- 
est neighbor  smiled  broadly  and  remarked:  "My  advice 
k  you  is  to  beat  it  away  from  that  subject  just  as  fast  as 

ossible  while  the  going  is  good.  Why  look  for  trouble? 

bu  had  better  get  out  of  that  mix-up  while  there  is  time." 
From  luncheon  I  went  to  see  a  great  and  renowned 

rofessor  of  political  economy,  the  author  of  many  truly 
samed  and  authoritative  books,  yet  shrewd  and  astute  in 
Bie  practical  affairs  of  life.  He  is  the  possessor  of  not  only 
i  large  fortune  but  of  a  temperament  and  nature  diamet- 
lically  opposed  to  any  visionary  Utopianism.  Yet  he  is 
Stir,  dispassionate  and  just  in  his  thinking,  to  the  point 
jmost  of  mathematical  precision. 

"Your  question,"  he  said,  "goes  back  to  and  includes 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  attempt  of  Robert  Owen 
to  establish  a  Utopian  system.  This  and  all  other  attempts 
to  date  have  been  failures.  But  the  idea  involved  in  your 
question  includes  more  modern  attempts,  most  notable  of 
ifhich  is  Soviet  Russia  with  its  communist  theories.  At 
■his  point  the  whole  question  becomes  so  broad  that  it 
randers  off  into  infinity." 

The  Social  Benefits  of  Industry 

BUT  this  article  proves  that  the  friendly  and  sympathetic 
1  warning  of  a  genial  luncheon  companion  and  the  even 
eolder  douche  of  the  learned  professor  have  been  disre- 
garded, not  because  the  writer  suffers  from  any  overween- 
ing confidence  of  being  able  to  solve  one  of  the  vexed 
problems  of  the  ages,  but  simply  because  the  question  is 
t>eing  hurled  at  the  business  system  by  its  critics  with 
rver  increasing  force. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  a  new  voice  is  not  added 
x>  the  chorus  of  those  who  challenge  the  existing  industrial 
jrder  on  the  ground  that  it  should  be  conducted  for  social 
service,  for  use,  rather  than  for  pecuniary  gain,  or,  as  we 
rommonly  say, 
or  private  profit. 
EFpon  close  in- 
rpection  this  chal- 
lenge may  prove 
«  be  nothing  but 
1 4  catchy  phrase, 
■  meaningless 
)gan  produced 
her  by  muddy 
nking  or  by  a 
ire  fresh  erup- 
n  of  youthful 
licalism  which 
each  generation 
peats  in  new 
rm  the  old,  old 
fopings  after  an 
nattainable 
illennium. 
Or  perhaps  this 
t^mand  that  in- 
lstry  be  driven 
forward  by  less 
Wish  motive 
j^rces  and  toward 
Isggelfish  ends  is 
retiring  but  a  re- 
gion from  war- 
time profiteering, 
he  inflationary 
-ocess  that  went 
th  the  war  and 
Hted  until  so  re- 
ntly,  released  to 
dangerous  and 
•structive  ex- 
nt  the  passion 
greed.  Though 
e  reverse  process 
»  now  set  in, 
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people  are  still  feeling  the  sting  of  outrageous  prices  and 
illegitimate,  indefensible  profits.  No  wonder  it  sounds 
good  to  hear  the  word  service  suggested  as  the  proper 
mainspring  of  business  activity,  rather  than  a  term  which 
carries  with  it  so  much  of  reproach  and  actual  bitterness 
as  that  of  profits. 

But  the  challenge,  the  indictment  which  lies  in  contrast- 
ing service  with  profits,  is  far  too  serious  to  be  dismissed 
lightly.  It  is  not  the  mere  parlor  Bolshevik  who  sets  these 
two  words  off  against  one  another.  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  within  the 
last  few  months  has  stated  that  "the  last  drag  upon  the 
worker's  heart  and  brain,  upon  his  enthusiasm  for  service, 
upon  his  simple  efficiency  at  the  bench  and  forge,  is  the 
lingering  ideal  of  production  for  profit  only." 

About  a  year  ago  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
I  attempted  to  analyze  the  part  which  profits  play  in 
business;  and  more  recently,  in  greater  detail,  the  evils  of 
profiteering.  But  the  present  question  strikes  even  deeper 
and  requires  a  longer  probe.  It  is,  in  short,  whether  the 
whole  idea  and  the  ideals  back  of  our  system  of  industry, 
of  business,  of  finance,  are  not  in  the  main  both  ineffective 
and  vicious,  overripe  for  the  scrap  heap,  waiting  to  be 
replaced  by  something  new  and  far  more  inspiring. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  discover  just  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  industry  should  be  conducted  for  public 
service  instead  of  for  private  profit.  Nor  does  the  meaning 
become  clearer  by  merely  piling  up  repetitions  of  the  same 
idea  from  different  authorities.  Mr.  Gompers  has  said 
that  "the  greatest  single  achievement  for  progress  in  this 
day  and  generation  is  the  substitution  of  the  ideal  of  pro- 
duction for  service  for  that  of  profit  alone." 

"Our  workers  will  produce,"  says  Robert  Smillie,  leader 
of  the  British  coal  miners,  "if  we  get  the  guaranty  that 
production  is  not  to  make  millionaires  but  to  make  com- 
fortable happy  homes." 

The  reader,  I  imagine,  is  left  with  the  shrewd  suspicion 
that  either  he  is  very  dull  and  stupid  or  that  those  authori- 
ties are  astonishingly  deep.  Suppose  the  entire  shoe  in- 
dustry in  this  country  were  on  lower  Manhattan  Island 
and  the  sea  suddenly  rushed  in  and  engulfed  the  factories. 
Then  it  would  be  discovered  that  the  shoe  industry,  despite 
the  profits  which  go  to  a  number  of  the  big  manufacturers, 
has  rendered  quite  a  little  service  in  its  way. 

Indeed  it  is  obvious,  or  one  might  say  more  than  obvious, 
that  any  number  of  industries  are  rendering  a  tremendous 


amount  of  service,  even  if  private  profits  do 
go  to  private  owners.  Even  the  British 
coal  mines,  owned  as  they  are  by  the  merest 
handful  of  passive,  absentee,  nonfunction- 
ing dukes,  do  undoubtedly  render  some 
service  to  the  British  Empire  in  producing  their  vast  out- 
put of  coal.  Industry  should  be  conducted  for  use,  it  is 
asserted,  rather  than  for  profit.  But  really  are  not  most  of 
the  goods  which  are  produced  now  under  the  profits  sys- 
tem put  to  fairly  good  use? 

Only  a  lunatic  would  deny  this  fact.  Indeed,  when  the 
critic  of  the  present  system  says  that  industry  should  be 
conducted  for  service  and  use  instead  of  profit  he  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  His  use  of  language  is  confusing, 
obscure  and  wholly  muddled.  He  implies  by  his  statement 
that  industry  at  present  renders  no  or  comparatively  little 
service  of  a  large  social  nature,  a  statement  which  is 
manifestly  absurd. 

Things  That  People  Work  For 

WHAT  he  really  means,  of  course,  is  that  private  profits 
should  at  the  most  be  a  by-product  of  industry,  that 
the  motive  of  making  private  profits  should  be  greatly  sub- 
ordinated, and  either  largely  done  away  with  or  reenf  orced 
by  other  and  more  unselfish  motives.  He  also  means  that 
industry  as  at  present  constituted  does  not  render  so  much 
service  as  he  thinks  it  might  under  some  more  or  less 
socialistic  system  which  he  has  in  mind.  He  expresses  his 
ideas  in  theoretical,  abstract  language  which  makes  hard 
reading.  But  please  have  patience,  reader,  for  a  few 
paragraphs. 

"In  everyday  life  there  is  a  widespread  rebellion  against 
the  profit  motive,"  says  one  of  the  more  moderate  critics 
of  the  present  order.  "  It  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  discovery  that 
private  commercialism  is  an  antiquated,  feeble,  mean  and 
unimaginative  way  of  dealing  with  the  possibilities  of 
modern  industry.  .  .  .  Man  is  not  a  slot  machine  set  in 
motion  by  inserting  a  coin.  Modern  industry  was  created 
by  the  profiteer,  and  here  it  is.  But  he  has  failed  to  realize 
its  promise.  The  profit  system  has  never  commanded  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  people  who  lived  under  it.  .  .  . 
Always  a  deep  stream  of  uneasiness  and  restlessness." 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  men  are  dominated  in 
their  work  by  a  complex  set  of  instincts  and  motives. 
Neither  employers  nor  employees  work  merely  because  of 
the  simple  economic  motive — that  is,  for  wages,  livelihood, 
profits,  gain.  The  desire  for  distinction  and  honor,  the 
instinct  of  emulation,  the  desire  for  self-assertion  and 
craftsmanship,  and  even  such  instincts  as  those  of  gre- 

gariousness,  pug- 
nacity, curiosity 
and  play,  all  help 
to  make  up  the 
complex. 

It  would  be 
narrow,  it  would 
be  false,  to  say 
that  men  and 
women  work 
solely  to  gain  in  a 
pecuniary  sense; 
and  if  they  work 
from  other  impor- 
tant motives  as 
well  it  is  equally 
false  to  say  that 
the  industrial  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  is 
driven  on  solely 
by  the  desire  for 
profit  making. 

In  every  walk 
of  life,  in  every 
occupation,  there 
is  a  passion  to  do 
and  to  do  well,  no 
less  than  a  passion 
to  get.  The  do- 
mestic servant 
who  takes  no 
pride  in  her  work 
■  and  who  thinks 
only  of  tips  or 
wages  is  impos- 
sible. As  H.  G. 
Wells,  the  Eng- 
lish novelist,  has 
said,  if  there  were 

i  Continued  on 
Page  42) 
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THE  good  will  of  his  family  as  revealed 
at  breakfast  made  Leonard  Cadwell 
uncomfortable.   Normally  the  Cad- 
wells  consumed  the  morning  meal  with  a 
businesslike  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch which  enabled  Leonard  to 
avoid  attention.    Even  on  Sun- 
days, when  the  hour  was  eight- 
thirty  instead  of  the  weekday 
seven,  this  singleness  of  purpose 
provided  him  with  an  agreeable 
effect  of  invisibility.  To-day,  as 
he  took  his  seat,  the  small  pile  of 
tissue-wrapped,  ribbon-bound 
packages  beside  his  plate  seemed 
to  mark  him  as  momentarily  a 
person  of  prominence.   He  felt 
himself  flushing  miserably  under 
the  conjoined  and  benevolent  in- 
spection. 

"  Happy  birthday,  Lennie." 
Martha  regarded  him  with  the 
affection  which  she  conceived  to 
be  a  duty  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  her  sentiment  was  voiced 
in  a  tone  which  strongly  implied 
mental  reservations.  George, 
already  engaged  with  oatmeal, 
interrupted  operations  long 
enough  to  pound  his  brother 
stoutly  between  his  shoulder 
blades,  an  attention  which  Leon- 
ard tried  to  accept  gracefully  in 
spite  of  his  jarred  spine  and  dis- 
turbed respiration.  The  others, 
more  remote,  confined  them- 
selves to  appropriate  speeches. 

Leonard,  fumbling  unhappily 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  nearest 
package,  mumbled  an  inclusive 
"Thanks."  He  had  learned  to 
be  afraid  of  the  other  Cadwells, 
even  when  bringing  gifts — par- 
ticularly when  bringing  gifts,  in 
fact. 

He  opened  the  packages. 
Martha  had  embroidered  his  in- 
itials on  a  pair  of  pink  suspend- 
ers; his  mother  had  provided 
elastic  arm  bands  of  the  same 
material  and  shade;  Walter  and 
George,  evidently  in  collabora- 
tion,offered  a  carved  meerschaum 
pipe  in  the  semblance  of  a  gar- 
goyle with  a  hollow  skull,  and  a 
filled  canister  of  potent  cut  plug. 
Leonard  foresaw  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  make  use  of  both, 
directly  he  finished  his  break- 
fast, and  a  premonitory  twinge 
of  nausea  afflicted  him.  He 
wished  vehemently  that  he  had 
never  attempted  to  demonstrate 
his  manliness  by  a  cautious  ex- 
periment with  tobacco.  Some- 
thing told  him  that  he  would  find 
this  capacious  pipe  and  the  black, 
gummy-looking  mixture  a  very 
different  affair  from  the  carefully 
chosen  cigar  he  sometimes  ven- 
tured in  public,  and  still  more  unlike  the  feeble  cigarettes 
he  smoked  in  strict  seclusion.  His  appetite,  never  robust, 
underwent  a  sharp  decline.  He  would  have  liked  to  refuse 
the  liberal  bowl  of  oatmeal  which  Martha  filled  for  him 
during  the  ceremony  of  opening  his  packages,  but  habit 
and  discipline  were  strong.  He  ate,  his  mind  warily  awake 
to  the  fact  that  as  yet  his  father's  gift  was  not  in  evidence. 

The  thought  lessened  his  anxieties  on  the  ordeal  by  pipe 
to  be  presently  endured.  The  suspenders  and  arm  garters 
became  trivial  distresses  by  comparison.  They  were  hap- 
pily designed  for  invisibility;  he  could  keep  them  for  best 
and  thus  avoid  the  question  of  their  use  except  on  occa- 
sional Sundays.  But  he  glanced  apprehensively  at  James 
Cad  well's  beard  as  he  absorbed  the  lumpy  porridge,  and 
peculated  unea  ily  on  the  prokiUe  nat  ure  and  extent  of 
the  climactic  present  he  knew  impended.  James  Cadwell 
had  a  certain  dramatic  sense;  he  liked  the  effect  of  sus- 
pense and  surprise. 

It  might  be  a  new  suit,  Leonard  thought.  lie  winced. 
1 1  is  last  birthday,  so  signalized,  had  cost  him  acute  dis- 
comfort for  fifty-two  ensuing  Sundays,  including  to-day. 
Lie  tried  not  to  see  the  pattern  of  his  sleeve-  a  plaid  in 
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"He  Looks  Stylish,  Ma,"  Said  Martha. 

Had  a  Mustache  and  Whiskers  ■ 


"If  He  Only 


heavy  worsted  which  assailed  his  eye  almost  as  spitefully 
now  as  when  it  had  been  presented  to  him  a  year  ago.  He 
found  a  certain  reassurance  in  the  reflection  that  this 
present  best  suit  was  still  quite  new,  and  that  James 
Cadwell  would  be  unlikely  to  encourage  his  son  in  extrava- 
gance by  replacing  it  so  soon. 

His  anxiety  made  him  afraid  to  meet  his  father's  eye. 
He  struggled  against  the  hypnosis  which  turned  his  glance 
again  and  again  in  the  direction  of  James  Cadwell's  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  forced  himself  to  look  instead 
at  objects  he  commonly  sought  to  avoid— the  cruet  stand 
in  the  center  of  the  cloth;  the  sideboard,  a  massive  contriv- 
ance of  walnut  with  a  tombstone  slab  of  white  marble  on 
which  stood  intricacies  of  colored  glass;  the  oil  paintings 
of  fish  and  game  and  assorted  fruits  which  hung  against 
the  red  wall  paper.  Even  these  things,  in  which  he  de- 
tected a  hideosity  completely  invisible  to  other  eyes,  were 
preferable  to  an  ocular  clash  this  morning  with  his  father. 

He  realized  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  occasion,  even 
among  birthdays.  He  could  hardly  hope  that  it  would  be 


allowed  to  pass  without  some  striking  ob- 
servance. Twenty-one — manhood — equal- 
ity, so  far  as  the  law  could  provide  it,  with 
George  and  Walter  and  even  James  Cadwell 
himself!  He  remembered  that 
he  had  looked  thirstily  forward 
to  the  day,  with  an  idea  that  it 
would  bring  him  freedom,  self- 
sufficiency.  The  thought  jeered 
at  him  now.  He  was  no  different 
from  the  Leonard  Cadwell  who 
had  gone  to  bed  last  night. 
Whatever  his  father  chose  to  do 
to  him,  under  the  pretense  of  ob- 
serving his  birthday,  he  would 
accept,  and  submit  as  passively 
as  ever.  He  despised  himself 
with  a  sudden  heat,  comparing 
his  contemptible  meekness  with 
George's  breezy  self-assertions, 
with  Walter's  noisy  aggressive- 
ness. Even  Martha,  thin  lipped 
and  resolute,  was  more  of  a  man 
than  her  youngest  brother. 

He  ate  a  little  of  the  Sabbath 
fish  cake,  swallowed  his  coffee, 
beginning  to  hope  that  his  father 
might  have  forgotten  the  anni- 
versary after  all.  But  James 
Cadwell,  pushing  back  his  chair 
and  opening  the  telescopic  gold 
toothpick  which  anchored  one 
end  of  his  watch  chain,  addressed 
him  in  a  fashion  to  set  his  doubts 
at  rest. 

"Well,  Lennie,  guess  you  been 
thinking  I  was  going  to  give  you 
the  go-by,  eh?  " 

He  rumbled  profoundly  at  this 
imputed  error.  Leonard  grinned 
feebly,  meeting  the  benignant  in- 
spection with  eyes  from  which 
he  tried  to  eliminate  any  shade 
of  apprehension.  Dimly  he  was 
reminded  of  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day— another  climacteric — when 
his  big  present  had  been  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  apprentice- 
ship. 

"I  was  beginning  to  wonder, 


He  felt  that  the  confession 
would  please  James  Cadwell.  His 
father  preferred  to  have  people 
agree  with  him,  especially  in 
trivial  matters.  The  others  con- 
tributed, now,  the  intense  hush 
appropriate  to  the  situation. 
Leonard  seemed  to  be  acutelj 
alone  with  his  father.  He 
watched  the  bearded  face  for 
some  hint  of  the  impending  reve 
lation. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  have.  You  J 
ought  to  know  me  better'n  that 
by  this  time.  Never  forgot  youi 
birthday  yet,  did  I?" 
"No,  sir." 

Leonard's  voice  lifted  a  toitf 
or  two,  in  spite  of  his  endeavoi 
to  keep  it  tuned  to  the  basso  thunder  in  which  James  Cad 
well  spoke.  Hating  himself,  he  felt  the  stinging  sensatior 
in  the  corners  of  his  eyes  which  always  made  him  afraid  ol 
tears  when  under  emotion. 

"No,  sir.   And  it's  not  likely  I'd  forget  this  one— ftt  I 


most  important  birthday  you've  ever  had— since  the  first 
one." 

Again  there  was  a  boom  of  mirth,  and  again  Leonard 
went  through  the  motions  of  a  grin.  "  I'm  doing  it  against 
my  best  judgment,"  pursued  his  father,  his  beard  seeminf 
to  stiffen  at  the  change  in  tone.  "You're  pretty  young t< 
have  your  own  head,  and  you're— well,  you  haven' 
shown  any  too  much  spunk  so  far." 

"No,  sir." 

Leonard  filled  in  a  pause  which  threatened  to  be  trying 
His  mind  snatched  hopefully  at  the  suggestion  of  freedor 
implied  in  the  reference  to  having  his  own  head.  It  wasn' 
possible,  of  course;  such  things  didn't  happen  except  i 
stories;  they  couldn't  conceivably  happen  in  the  Cadtfe 
family.  But  

"There  was  a  time  when  I  figured  you'd  never  amour 
to  much,"  said  James  candidly.  "  But  you've  perked  u 
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nd  taken  hold  all  right.  And  I'm  going  to  treat  you  just 
he  same  as  if — as  if  you'd  always  been  like  Walt  or 
ieorge." 

Leonard's  pale  hopes  died.  Walter  and  George,  on  at- 
aining  technical  manhood,  had  been  admitted  to  slim 
artnerships  at  the  works.  Evidently  the  same  fate  waited 
or  him.  He  winced  at  the  mental  picture  which  rose 
efore  him — the  long,  graceless  buildings  sprawling  over 
heir  Uttered  yards  beside  the  canal,  the  belching  roll  of 
jeasy  smoke,  the  hideous  uproar  which  always  seemed 
ike  a  living,  hostile  thing,  assaulting  his  eardrums  with  a 
leliberate  and  cunning  ferocity,  the  blending  smells  which 
*gged  him.  It  would  have  been  better  to  stay  on  with 
IcCullough.  A  moment  earlier  his  work  had  seemed  to 
urn  up  nearly  everything  that  was  repellent;  now  he 
hought  of  it  almost  affectionately.  The  works!  All  day 
aider  his  father's  eye  and  tongue;  all  day  with  Walt  and 
Jeorge  despising  him  and  tormenting  him;  imprisonment 
s  the  wooden  office  building  which  vibrated  to  the  thun- 
lering  pulses  of  die  presses  and  trip  hammers.  He  thought 
riefly  and  wistfully  of  running  away,  as  he  had  thought 
housands  of  times  before,  and  his  self-hatred  intensified, 
ecause  he  knew  that  he  dared  not  step  beyond  the  thought. 
W'  I  been  watching  you  closer'n  you  may  have  thought," 
■id  James  Cadwell.  "And  I  been  talking  to  McCullough, 
■>.  He  says  you  know  the  business  about 's  well 's  he 
les,  and  I  guess  he's  right.  Anyway,  we'll  soon  see. 
lu're  going  to  run  it  after  this.  That's  my  birthday 
lesent,  Lennie." 

^Leonard  caught  his  breath,  his  mind  blurring  with  a 
pzy  turmoil  of  half-recorded  thoughts.  Mechanically  his 
ps  formed  words  of  thanks.  James  Cadwell's  face  so 
nmistakably  demanded  them  that  his  son's  instinct  of 
bedience  responded  automatically. 
''You  see,  Lennie,  I'm  lookin'  ahead.  I'm  good  for  a 
jw  years  more,  I  guess" — he  split  the  thick  mask  of  hair 
I  a  brief  grin — "but  I  want  to  fix  things  so  there'll  be 
oom  for  all  three  of  you  boys  when  I'm  through,  and  that 


means  we  got  to  branch  out  more  and  more.  The  ornamental 
end  of  the  business  ain't  increasing  very  fast.  Some  ways 
it's  falling  off.  But  I  figure  there's  goin'  to  be  a  big  future 
in  the  plumbin'-supply  end.  That's  why  I  put  you  into 
it.  George  and  Walter  couldn't  go  back  an'  learn  a  new 
trade.  Guess  it  looked  sorta  mean  when  I  'prenticed  you 
down  there  with  McCullough,  but  I  was  lookin'  ahead 
to  to-day,  Lennie — an'  beyond  that,  too." 

Leonard  arranged  his  mental  processes  during  the  ad- 
dress. It  was  clear  enough  that  his  father  had  bought 
McCullough's  business.  He  had  half  anticipated  such  a 
move  for  months,  and  McCullough  himself  had  dropped  a 
canny  word  or  two  now  and  then.  He  knew  that  he  was 
capable  of  running  it  as  well  as  McCullough;  for  a  year  or 
more  he  had  managed  it  with  little  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  old  owner.  His  first  reaction  was  a  sense  of  relief. 
Anything  was  better  than  the  works — even  the  plumbing- 
supply  business,  with  its  detestable  contracting  depart- 
ment, was  preferable  to  the  destiny  he  had  feared.  But  he 
had  no  pleasure  in  the  prospect.  A  composite  image  of  the 
McCullough  establishment — profiting,  to  be  sure,  by  com- 
parison with  the  works — assailed  him  with  a  new  ugliness — 
the  show  room,  with  its  exhibit  of  specimen  supplies,  each 
item  seemingly  more  unsightly  than  the  next;  the  ware- 
house, where  these  eyesores  were  multiplied;  the  drab 
office  at  the  rear,  its  windows  overlooking  a  squalid,  littered 
yard,  the  complicated  horrors  of  the  shops — these  things 
assumed  a  new  repulsion,  now  that  he  was  compelled  to 
survey  them  with,  in  some  degree,  the  eye  of  a  possessor. 

He  hoped  for  a  moment  that  the  birthday  benevolence 
would  go  far  enough  to  constitute  him  owner  in  fact  of  this 
domain.  If  it  all  really  belonged  to  him  there  would 
always  be  the  possibility  of  selling  out,  of  taking  the  pro- 
ceeds and  escaping.  He  knew  that  he  would  not  find 
courage  to  execute  such  a  scheme,  but  the  mere  considera- 
tion would  afford  some  comfort. 

"It's  better  to  keep  things  separate,  on  the  outside," 
said  James  Cadwell.    "Make  trouble  for  us  with  other 


jobbers  and  contractors  if  we  had  a  department  of  our  own 
competin'  with  them.  This  way,  you  see,  we  get  into  the 
jobbing  end  without  showin'  our  hand.  We  get  our  own 
outlet  for  our  lines  and  cut  out  the  cost  of  selling,  besides 
taking  a  profit  on  the  wholesale  end  and  the  contracting 
business.  So  the  firm  name  won't  be  changed.  It'll  still  be 
McCullough  &  Co.,  only  I'll  own  it  and  you'll  run  it, 
Lennie." 

"Fine,"  said  Leonard. 

He  wondered  vaguely  where  the  birthday  gift  came  in. 
He  was  already  running  the  business  in  effect.  A  change  of 
employers  seemed  to  be  the  extent  of  his  benefit.  James 
Cadwell  answered  the  speculation. 

"Of  course  you  get  an  interest  in  the  firm,  Lennie— the 
same  as  Walt  and  George.  Five  per  cent.  That'll  show 
you  round  a  thousand  a  year.  You  can  go  on  drawin'  your 
fifteen  a  week  and  we'll  square  up  any  difference  the  first 
of  every  January." 

"Thanks,  father." 

Leonard  managed  to  look  pleased.  He  saw  that  the 
family  regarded  him  as  undeservedly  fortunate.  There  was 
a  touch  of  elder-brother  envy  in  the  faces  of  George  and 
Walter;  Martha  surveyed  him  with  pale,  admonishing 
eyes.  His  mother  shook  her  head  at  him,  as  if  to  confess 
that  she  dissented  from  this  extravagant  bounty.  He 
rebuked  himself,  under  these  stimulations,  for  his  want  of 
appreciation.  He  ought  to  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  be 
treated  like  Walter  and  George,  who  had  earned  their 
prosperity  and  justified  it.  He  saw  himself,  after  twenty- 
one  years  of  education  in  the  process,  with  the  family 
eye.  In  his  own  estimate  he  was  even  a  poorer  thing,  in- 
deed, than  the  others  thought  and  said.  He  knew  his 
secret  thoughts  and  measured  their  infamy,  while  the 
family  judged  by  externals  which  he  had  learned  to  dis- 
tort rather  cunningly.  He  had  no  illusions  about  him- 
self. He  withheld  even  his  pity  for  the  poor  stick  which 
was  Leonard  Cadwell. 

(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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EVERY  healthy  nation  needs  a  national  menace. 
France  worries  about  its  decreasing  birth  rate, 
Germany  about  its  increasing  population,  John 
Bull  about  his  food  and  coal.   And  our  national  d 
menace  is  the  drift  to  the  cities. 

The  economists,  sociologists,  editors,  preachers  and 
moralists  have  for  years  been  viewing  it  with  alarm.  But 
the  normal  prewar  drift  was  nothing  to  worry  about  com- 
pared with  what  has  happened  the  past  five  years  and 
what  is  still  happening.  The  war  drift  showed,  in  official 
figures,  more  than  13,000,000  persons  displaced  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  great  trend  toward  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  Army  sent  1,400,000  to  France  and  600,000 
more  men  behind  the  lines.  There  were  550,000  in  the 
Navy,  and  1,700,000  in  Army  training  here  at  home  when 
the  war  ended.  War  work  employed  7,150,000  men  and 
2,250,000  women— altogether  a  total  of  13,650,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  between  1,000,000  and  3,000,000 
still  drifting  throughout  the  country. 

But  statistics  are  dry— let  us  humanize  the  thing  with 
some  real  people. 

Tom  and  Jasper  are  brothers.  Both  enlisted  before  the 
draft  got  round  to  them.  Jasper  was  twenty-nine  and  the 
huskier,  and  soon  got  over  to  France  in  a  fighting  unit. 
Tom  was  nineteen,  the  kid  brother.  He  enlisted  in  the 
artillery,  but  proved  so  capable  at  hospital  work  that  he 
was  transferred  and  kept  in  a  Southern  camp. 

The  other  day  Jasper  returned  to  the  old  farm  in  New 
York  State,  a  disillusioned  drifter,  while  Tom  had  just 
landed  a  city  job,  and  felt  that  he  could  now  drift  into  New 
York  right  and  stay  there,  instead  of  commuting  a  hundred 
miles  every  week-end. 

While  Jasper  was  in  France  seldom  a  day  passed  with- 
out somebody's  assuring  him  that  he  was  the  pride  of  the 
nation  and  that  the  country  was  waiting  to  give  him  a  job  at 
big  wages  the  moment  he  got  home.  This  idea  was  kept  be- 
fore the  soldiers  in  print,  speech,  movies  and  propaganda 
generally.  Like  2,000,000  other  Yanks  over  there,  Jasper 
looked  forward  to  cashing  in  on  this  proposition— Uncle 
Sam's  fair-haired  boy,  and  so  on.  Go  back  to  the  old 
farm?  Not  on  your  life!  The  metropolis  for  him,  and  the 
bright  lights  and  excitement,  and  that  fifty  or  hundred 
dollar  a  week  job  just  waiting  to  be  filled. 

Picking  Up  a  Business  Education 

LIKE  several  hundred  thousand  other  soldiers  who  stuck 
J  in  New  York  instead  of  going  home,  Jasper  drifted  round 
the  big  town  for  eighteen  months  after  discharge.  The 
excitement  soon  wore  off.  He  found  that  only  two  kinds  of 
people  prospered  in  the  metropolis.  Jobs  at  a  hundred  a 
week  and  upward  are  chiefly  for  the  fellows  who  have 
demonstrated  definite  ability  elsewhere  and  been  sent  to 
the  metropolis  to  function  on  a  bigger  scale.  The  remain- 
ing population  consists  largely  of  clerks,  waiters,  drivers, 
chauffeurs,  guards,  conductors,  people  who  can  operate 
an  adding  machine,  a  sewing  machine,  a  typewriter— any- 
thing that  will  help  feed  the  big  town,  move  it  back  and 
forth  from  work,  keep  its  accounts  straight— a  city  of  stars, 
and  of  supers  carrying  spears,  so  to  speak.  The  spear- 
carrying  jobs  are  most  numerous,  seldom  pay  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  and  are  eagerly  snapped  up  by 
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a  contented  job-holding  class,  with  the  competition  of 
constantly  arriving  immigrants. 

Jasper's  first  city  job  was  found  for  him  by  a  bureau  that 
tackled  the  soldier-employment  problem.  He  was  taken 
into  the  stock  room  of  a  big  corporation's  New  York 
branch  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  where  he  filled 
orders  for  goods.  Indoor  work  did  not  suit  him,  and  the 
wages  did  not  buy  very  much  metropolitan  excitement 
after  board  had  been  paid.  The  experience  helped  him 
land  a  thirty-dollar-a-week  job  with  a  contracting  com- 
pany, checking  in  materials  on  a  new  building.  When  the 
building  was  done  that  ended.  Altogether,  in  eighteen 
months,  he  worked  at  nearly  a  dozen  different  things,  from 
extra  trolley  conductor  to  learning  parts  of  trades  in  fac- 
tories. The  last  thing  was  handling  steel  in  a  shipyard. 
A  strike  threw  him  out  of  that,  and  with  harvest  coming 
on  he  decided  that  the  old  farm  looked  pretty  good  and 
went  back  to  husking  corn  and  milking  cows. 

All  told,  his  wages  during  this  period  averaged  not  more 
than  thirty  dollars  a  week.  He  saved  several  hundred 
dollars,  however,  and  brought  certain  city  notions  back 
home.  One  was  a  bathroom,  another  a  hot-water  tank  for 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  a  porcelain  sink  for  mother.  Army 
life  left  him  orderly  habits  and  city  life  a  taste  for  clothes. 
Likewise,  having  measured  the  old  farm  by  city  standards 
of  wages,  costs,  production  and  profits,  he  has  started 
keeping  books. 

The  net  result  of  Jasper's  city  experience  is  about  as 
follows:  Wages  are  higher  in  town,  but  so  is  living;  the 
kind  of  jobs  he  landed  are  uncertain,  and  lead  nowhere  in 
particular.  He  thinks  farm  life  not  only  more  independent, 
but  that  the  same  work  and  system  applied  to  a  farm  will 
yield  more  clear  money.  Also,  there  is  a  girl  mixed  up  in  his 
proposition.  Had  she  materialized  in  town  Jasper  would 
probably  have  married  and  stayed  in  the  city,  as  do  many 
fellows  like  himself —because  the  strenuous  game  of  making 
the  pay  envelope  cover  rent,  grocery  bills,  furniture  install- 
ments, with  perhaps  a  baby  or  two,  would  have  kept  him 
there.  Jasper's  girl  happens  to  be  a  neighbor  on  the  next 
farm,  and  when  he  marries  that  farm  will  practically  be 
theirs. 

His  brother  Tom  went  back  to  the  farm  upon  leaving 
the  Army,  but  the  excitement  of  travel  and  cities  had  got 
into  his  bones.  After  the  1919  crops  were  out  of  the  way 
he  landed  a  job  in  a  New  York  bank.  It  was  not  so  good  a 
job  as  some  of  Jasper's,  measured  in  money.  But  Tom  had 
a  picture,  where  Jasper  hadn't.  It  was  a  picture  of  himself 
in  the  movie  industry  somewhere— maybe  a  director  or 
producer  or  manager  or  distributor.  He  liked  that  busi- 
ness for  its  atmosphere,  and  there  seemed  to  be  definite 
opportunities  in  its  growth.  The  bank  job  fitted  in  because 
it  taught  him  a  lot  about  finance  and  business  methods 
which  he  felt  certain  would  be  useful  later. 

After  catching  the  general  drift  of  banking  he  quit 
before  banking  caught  him  in  its  general  drift.  Then  back 
to  the  farm  for  a  few  months  during  the  planting  season, 
where  he  studied  stenography  and  typewriting.  Then 


another  city  job  in  the  circulation  department  of  a 
newspaper,  where  he  learned  useful  things  about  the 
putting  together  and  running  of  an  organization,  with 
jf       some  experience  in  selling.    After  that  his  stenog- 
raphy was  good  enough  to  land  him  a  place  as 
assistant  to  an  employment  manager,  where  he  learned 
something  about  hiring  and  managing  people. 

Each  job  contributed  its  practical  knowledge,  which  was 
what  Tom  wanted.  When  he  had  what  he  wanted  he  quit. 

The  week  before  Jasper  came  home  Tom  wrote  a  letter 
applying  for  a  position  with  a  big  moving-picture  corpora- 
tion,  It  was  a  pretty  good  letter  evidently,  because  he 
reviewed  his  business  experience,  and  made  it  clear  that  he  I 
wanted  not  merely  a  job,  but  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  that 
company's  organization.  One  of  the  producing  directors  | 
needed  a  secretary.  He  sent  for  Tom,  had  a  talk  with  him, 
liked  him  and  put  him  right  to  work. 


A  Million  Soldier  Rovers 

NOW  it  is  up  to  me,"  Tom  reasons.  "There  I  am,  with 
interesting  work,  a  boss  I  like  to  work  for  and  a  key 
position  where  most  of  the  activity  in  that  business  centers 
and  things  happen  every  day.  If  I  can't  make  something 
out  of  that  in  ten  years,  then  I  don't  belong." 

With  his  picture,  his  keen  mind  and  the  clean,  quiet 
ambition  of  twenty-two,  he  will  probably  be  well  on  his 
way  in  two  years. 

There  is  a  war  drift  and  a  peace  drift.  The  first  is  abnor- 
mal, but  already  showing  signs  of  change.  The  peace  drift 
appears  to  be  permanent,  and  perhaps  not  so  menacing  as 
our  little  group  of  serious  thinkers  believe. 

Last  summer  a  New  York  hotel  man  went  West,  scout- 
ing for  ability  to  recruit  one  of  the  big  syndicates  recently 
formed  in  his  line  of  business.  He  found  the  West  thriving 
with  a  record  tide  of  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  know  whether  it  would  last.  This  question  was  put  to 
him  everywhere,  and  led  him  to  make  direct  inquiries  of 
travelers  on  trains,  in  hotels,  automobile  touring,  camping 
and  viewing  the  national  parks.  He  found  two  classes  on 
the  move. 

First,  the  ex-soldier  who  had  never  been  fifty  miles  from 
home  until  Uncle  Sam  drafted  him.  To  prevent  distraction 
in  his  training,  the  Army  promptly  sent  him  at  least  i 
thousand  miles  from  home,  then  to  France;  or,  if  he  was 
kept  in  the  United  States,  probably  transferred  him  fron 
place  to  place.  That  roused  the  love  of  travel.  Our  Civil  Wa- 
settled  the  West,  and  also  created  the  hobo.  The  Work 
War  has  created  a  million  soldier  rovers,  at  the  lowes' 
estimate.  Most  notably  it  has  broken  up  the  crystalliza 
tion  of  youth  in  the  densely  populated  Eastern  cities. 

The  hotel  man  had  a  handy  example  in  his  own  brother' 
who  was  a  Wall  Street  clerk  when  he  enlisted,  had  neve 
been  anywhere,  always  worked  indoors,  was  inoffensive 
quiet,  a  contented  dweller  in  his  world  of  paper  work 
Choosing  the  cavalry,  he  was  sent  down  to  Texas,  intro- 
duced to  horses,  trained  to  live  outdoors  and  made  profi 
cient  in  certain  soldierly  rough  stuff. 

"If  you  got  fresh  with  him  after  he  came  back,"  said  hi 
brother,  "you  would  find  yourself  out  in  the  middle  of  th 
street  in  about  a  minute." 

{Continued  on  Page  49) 
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PERRY  CUNNING- 
HAM and  I  had  been 
friends  for  years.  I 
ns  older  than  he,  and  I  had 
night  him  in  his  senior 
ear  at  college.  After  that 
it  had  traveled  abroad, 
IBgally,  as  befitted  our 
leans.    The  one  quarrel 
•had  with  fate  was  that 
■rry  was  poor.  Money 
puld  have  given  him  the 
•ckground  that  belonged 
I  him — he  was  a  princely 
top,  with  a  high-held  head, 
ie  had  Southern  blood  in 
■  veins,  which  accounted 
«haps  for  an  almost  old- 
■hioned  charm  of  manner, 
mi  he  carried  on  a  gentle- 
Inly  tradition. 
.We  went  through  the  art 
■leries  together.  There 
■ul  d  have  been  nothing  bet- 
m  than  those  days  with 
In — the  Louvre.theUffizi, 
be  Pitti  Palace.  Perry's 
arch  for  beauty  was  al- 
lost  breathless.  We  swept 
■am  Filippo  Lippi  to  Bot- 
celli  and  Bellini,  then  on 
jGhirlandajo,  Guido  Reni, 
'orreggio,  Del  Sarto — the 
icomparable  Leonardo. 
"If  I  had  lived  then," 
erry  would  say,  glowing, 
bi  Florence  or  in  Venice ! " 
And  I,  smiling  at  his  en- 
lusiasm,  had  a  vision  of 
m  among  those  golden 
linters,  his  own  young 
sauty  enhanced  by  robes 
clear  color,  his  thirst  for 
veliness  appeased  by  the 
mptuous  settings  of  that 
e  of  romance. 
T  hen  when  the  great  mod- 
ns  confronted  us — Sorolla 
d  the  rest — Perry  com- 
lined,  "Why  did  I  study 
k,  Roger,  when  I  might 
doing  things  like  this?" 
"It  is  not  too  late,"  I 
id  him. 

I  felt  that  he  must  not  be 
rbed.that  hisimpassioned 
«rest  might  blossom  and 
»m  into  genius  if  it 
ie  given  a  proper  outlet, 
o  it  came  about  that  he  decided  to  paint.   He  would 
in  Paris  a  year  or  two  in  a  studio,  and  test  his  talent, 
ut  his  people  would  not  hear  of  it.  There  had  been 
rers  in  his  family  for  generations.    Since  the  Civil 
they  had  followed  more  or  less  successful  careers, 
y's  own  father  had  made  no  money,  but  Perry's 
her  was  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
ly  were  bound  up  in  her  son's  continuance  of  his 
ler's  practice. 

fo  Perry  went  home  and  opened  an  office.   His  heart 
n ot  in  it,  but  he  made  enough  to  live  on,  and  at  last  he 
il|  money  enough  to  marry  a  wife.    He  would  have 
lied  her  whether  he  had  enough  to  live  on  or  not.  She 
an  artist,  and  she  was  twenty  when  Perry  met  her. 
had  been  spending  a  month  in  Maine,  on  an  island  as 
rming  as  it  was  cheap.    Rosalie  was  there  with  a 
it-aunt  and  uncle.    She  was  painting  the  sea  on  the 
that  Perry  first  saw  her,  and  she  wore  a  jade-green 
ck.  Her  hair  was  red,  drawn  back  rather  tightly  from 
forehead,  but  breaking  into  waves  over  her  ears, 
h  the  red  of  her  cheeks  and  the  red  of  her  lips  she  had 
ething  of  the  look  of  Lorenzo  Lotto's  lovely  ladies, 
;pt  for  a  certain  sharp  slenderness,  a  slenderness  which 
e,  I  was  to  learn  later,  from  an  utter  indifference  to  the 
ma  of  appetite.  She  was  one  of  those  who  sell  bread  to 
hyacinths. 

speak  of  this  here  because  Rosalie's  almost  ascetic 
fference  to  material  matters,  in  direct  contrast  to 
•y's  vivid  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life,  came  to 
B  a  tragic  significance  in  later  days.  Perry  loved  a 
Tn  hearth  in  winter,  a  cool  porch  in  summer.  He  had 
Southerner's  epicurean  appreciation  of  the  fine  art  of 
Iting.   The  groaning  board  had  been  his  inheritance 


/  Went  to  See  Her  Once  a  Week.    It  Seemed  the 
Only  Thing  to  Do 

from  a  rollicking,  rackety  set  of  English  ancestors,  to  whom 
dining  was  a  rather  splendid  ceremony.  On  his  mother's 
table  had  been  fish  and  game  from  Chesapeake,  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  season  and  out — roast  lamb  when  prices 
soared  high  in  the  spring,  strawberries  as  soon  as  they 
came  up  from  Florida.  There  had  always  been  money  for 
these  in  the  Cunningham  exchequer,  when  there  had  been 
money  for  nothing  else. 

Rosalie,  on  the  other  hand,  ate  an  orange  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  square  of  toast  at  noon,  a  chop  and  perhaps  a  salad 
for  dinner.  One  felt  that  she  might  have  fared  equally 
well  on  dew  and  nectar.  She  had  absolutely  no  interest  in 
what  was  set  before  her,  and  after  she  married  Perry  this 
attitude  of  mind  remained  unchanged. 

She  was  a  wretched  cook,  and  made  no  effort  to  acquire 
expertness.  She  and  Perry  lived  in  a  small  but  well-built 
bungalow  some  miles  out  from  town,  and  they  could  not 
afford  a  maid.  When  I  dined  with  them  I  made  up  after- 
ward for  the  deficiencies  of  their  menu  by  a  square  meal  at 
the  club.  There  was  no  chance  for  Perry  to  make  up,  and 
I  wondered  as  the  years  went  on  how  he  stood  it. 

He  seemed  to  stand  it  rather  well,  except  that  in  time  he 
came  to  have  that  same  sharpened  look  of  delicacy  which 
added  a  spiritual  note  to  Rosalie's  rich  bloom.  He  always 
lighted  up  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife,  and  he  was  always 
urging  me  to  come  and  see  them.  I  must  admit  that 
except  for  the  meals  I  liked  to  go.  Rosalie's  success  at 
painting  had  been  negligible,  but  her  love  of  beauty  was 
expressed  in  the  atmosphere  she  gave  to  her  little  home; 
she  had  achieved  rather  triumphant  results  in  back- 
grounds and  in  furnishing. 


I  remember  one  spring 
twilight.  I  was  out  for  the 
week-end, and  wedined  late. 
The  little  house  was  on  a 
hill,  and  with  the  French 
windows  wide  open  we 
seemed  to  hang  above  an 
abyss  of  purple  sky,  cut  by 
a  thin  crescent.  White  can- 
dles lighted  the  table,  and 
there  were  white  lilacs. 
There  was  a  silver  band 
about  Rosalie's  red  hair. 

There  was  not  much  to 
eat,  and  Perry  apologized, 
"Rose  hates  to  fuss  with 
food  in  hot  weather." 

Rosalie,  as  mysterious  in 
that  light  as  the  young 
moon,  smiled  dreamily. 

"Why  should  one  think 
about  such  things — when 
there  is  so  much  else  in  the 
world?" 

Perry  removed  the  plates 
and  made  the  coffee.  Ros- 
alie did  not  drink  coffee. 
She  wandered  out  into  the 
garden,  and  came  back  with 
three  violets,  which  she 
kissed  and  stuck  in  Perry's 
coat. 

The  next  morning  when 
I  came  down  Rosalie  was 
cutting  bread  for  toast.  She 
was  always  exquisitely  neat, 
and  in  her  white  linen  and 
in  her  white-tiled  kitchen 
she  seemed  indubitably  do- 
mestic. I  was  hungry  and 
had  hopes  of  her  efforts. 

"Peer  is  setting  the  ta- 
ble," she  told  me. 

She  always  called  him 
"Peer."  She  had  her  own 
way  of  finding  names  for 
people.  I  was  never 
"Roger,"  but  "Jim  Crow." 
When  questioned  as  to  her 
reason  for  the  appellation 
she  decided  vaguely  that  it 
might  be  some  connection 
of  ideas — dances — Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley — and  didn't 
somebody  "dance  Jim 
Crow"? 

"You  don't  mind,  do 
you?  "  she  had  asked,  and  I 
had  replied  that  I  did  not. 
I  did  not  confess  how  much  I  liked  it.   I  had  always 
been  treated  in  a  distinctly  distant  and  dignified  fashion 
by  my  family  and  friends,  so  that  Rosalie's  easy  assump- 
tion of  intimacy  was  delightful. 

Well,  I  went  out  on  the  porch  and  left  Rosalie  to  her 
culinary  devices.  I  found  the  morning  paper,  and  fifteen 
minutes  later  there  came  up  across  the  lawn  a  radiant 
figure. 

Rosalie,  hearing  the  garden  call,  had  chucked  responsi- 
bility— and  her  arms  were  full  of  daffodils ! 

We  had  burned  toast  for  breakfast!  Rosalie  had  for- 
gotten it  and  Perry  had  not  rescued  it  until  it  was  well 
charred.  There  was  no  bread  to  make  more,  so  we  had  to 
eat  it. 

For  the  rest  we  had  coffee  and  fruit.  It  was  an  ex- 
pensive season  for  eggs,  and  Rosalie  had  her  eye  on  a  bit 
of  old  brocade  which  was  to  light  a  corner  of  her  studio. 
She  breakfasted  contentedly  on  grapefruit,  but  Perry  was 
rather  silent,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  shadow  on  his 
countenance.  I  wondered  if  for  the  moment  his  mind  had 
wandered  to  the  past,  and  to  his  mother's  table,  with 
Sunday  waffles,  omelet,  broiled  bacon.  Yet— there  had 
been  no  bits  of  gay  brocade  to  light  the  mid- Victorian 
dullness  of  his  mother's  dining  room,  no  daffodils  on  a 
radiant  morning,  no  white  lilacs  on  a  purple  twilight,  no 
slender  goddess,  mysterious  as  the  moon. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  following  winter  that  I  began 
to  realize  that  Perry  was  not  well.  He  had  come  home  on  a 
snowy  night,  tired  and  chilled  to  the  bone.  He  was  late 
and  Rosalie  had  kept  dinner  waiting  for  him.  It  was  a 
rather  sorry  affair  when  it  was  served.  Perry  pushed  his 
chair  back  and  did  not  eat.  I  had  as  little  appetite  for  it  as 
he,  but  I  did  my  best.   I  had  arrived  on  an  earlier  train, 
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with  some  old  prints  that  I  wanted  to  show  him.  Rosalie 
and  I  looked  at  them  after  dinner,  but  Perry  crouched  over 
the  fire  and  coughed  at  intervals. 

At  last  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

"  He  needs  some  hot  milk,  a  foot  bath,  and  to  be  tucked 
up  in  bed."  , 

Rosalie  stared  at  me  above  the  prints.     Perry '. 

"Yes.  He  isn't  well." 

"  Don't  croak,  Jim  Crow." 

But  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  "I  am  going  to 
get  him  to  bed.  You  can  have  the  milk  ready  when  I  come 

^"developed  that  there  was  no  milk.  I  walked  half  a 
mile  to  a  road  house  and  brought  back  oysters  and  a  bottle 
of  cream.  I  cooked  them  myself  in  the  white-tiled  kitchen, 
and  served  them  piping  hot  in  a  bowl  with  crackers. 

Perry,  propped  up  in  bed,  ate  like  a  starved  bird. 

"I've' never  tasted  anything  better,"  he  said;  and, 
warmed  and  fed,  he  slept  after  a  bit  as  soundly  as  a  satis- 
fied baby.  ,  ,  _  .. 

It  was  while  he  was  eating  the  oysters  that  Rosalie  came 
to  the  door  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  not  an  esthetic 
object-I  must  admit  that  no  sick  man  is-and  I  saw 
distaste  in  her  glance,  as  if  some  dainty  instinct  in  her 
shrank  from  the  spectacle.  .     .    .         ,  ^ 

When  I  went  down  I  found  her  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire  wrapped  in  a  Chinese  robe  of  black  and  gold.  You 
can  imagine  the  effect  of  that  with  the  red  of  her  hair  and 
the  red  of  her  cheeks  and  lips.  Her  feet,  in  black  satin 
slippers,  were  on  a  jade-green  cushion,  and  back  of  her 
head  was  the  strip  of  brocade  that  she  had  bought  with  her 
housekeeping  money.  It  was  a  gorgeous  bit,  repeating  the 
color  of  the  cushion,  and  with  a  touch  of  blue  which 
matched  her  eyes. 


She  wanted  me  to  show  her  the  rest  of  the  prints.  I 
tried  to  talk  to  her  of  Perry's  health,  but  she  wouldn't. 

"  Don't  croak,  Jim  Crow,"  she  said  again. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  two  of  us  by  the  fire  that  night  I 
feel  as  one  might  who  had  been  accessory  to  a  crime. 
Rosalie's  charm  was  undoubted.  Her  quickness  of  mind, 
her  gayety  of  spirit,  her  passion  for  all  that  was  lovely  in 
art  and  Nature— made  her  indescribably  interesting.  I 
stayed  late.  And  not  once,  after  my  first  attempt,  did  we 
speak  of  Perry. 

IT  WAS  in  March  that  I  made  Perry  see  a  doctor. 
"Nothing  organic,"  was  Perry's  report.   Beyond  that 
he  was  silent.  So  I  went  to  the  doctor  myself. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  He  is  not  getting  the  proper  nourishment,"  the  doctor 
told  me.  "He  must  have  plenty  of  milk  and  eggs,  and 
good  red  meat." 

It  sounded  easy  enough,  but  it  wasn't.  Rosalie  couldn  t 
grasp  the  fact  that  diet  in  Perry's  case  was  important. 
For  the  first  time  I  saw  a  queer  sort  of  obstinacy  in  her. 

"Oh,  my  poor  Peer!"  And  she  laughed  lightly.  Do 
they  want  to  make  a  stuffed  pig  of  you?  " 

Well  you  simply  couldn't  get  it  into  her  head  that  Perry 
needed'the  bread  that  she  sold  for  hyacinths.  She  cooked 
steaks  and  chops  for  him,  and  served  them  with  an  air  of 
protest  that  took  away  his  appetite. 

Of  course  there  remained  the  eggs  and  milk,  but  he 
didn't  like  them.  What  Perry  really  needed  was  three  good 
meals  a  day  according  to  the  tradition  of  his  mothers 

h°But  he  couldn't  have  them.  His  mother  was  dead,  and 
the  home  broken  up.  The  little  bungalow,  with  its  old 
brocades,  its  Venetian  glass,  its  Florentine  carvings,  its 


sundial  and  its  garden,  was  the  best  that  life  could  offer 
him.  And  I  must  confess  that  he  seemed  to  think  it  very 
good.  He  adored  Rosalie.  When  in  moments  of  rebellion 
against  her  seeming  indifference  I  hinted  that  she  lacked 
housewifely  qualities  he  smiled  and  shifted  the  subject 
abruptly. 

Once  he  said,  "  She  feeds— my  soul. 

Of  course  she  loved  him.  But  love  to  her  meant  what  it 
had  meant  in  those  first  days  on  the  Maine  coast  when  she 
had  seen  him,  slender  and  strong,  his  brown  hair  blowing 
back  from  his  sun-tanned  skin;  it  meant  those  first  days 
in  their  new  home  when,  handsome  and  debonair  in  the 
velvet  coat  which  she  had  made  him  wear,  he  had  added  a 
high  light  to  the  picture  she  had  made  of  her  home. 

This  new  Perry,  pale  and  coughing— shivering  in  the 
warmth  of  the  fire— did  not  fit  into  the  picture.  Her 
dreams  of  the  future  had  not  included  a  tired  man  who 
worked  for  his  living,  and  who  was  dying  for  lack  of  in- 
telligent care.  J 

To  put  it  into  cold  words  makes  it  sound  ghoulish.  .But 
of  course  Rosalie  was  not  really  that.  She  was  merely1 
absorbed  in  her  own  exalted  theories  and  she  was  not 
maternal.  I  think  when  I  compared  her,  unthinking,  to 
the  young  moon,  that  I  was  subconsciously  aware  of  her 
likeness  to  the  "orbed  maiden"  whose  white  fire  warms 

n0  one-  .  ^    J.  T, 

She  tried  to  do  her  best,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Perry 
never  knew  the  truth— that  he  might  have  been  saved  if 
she  could  have  left  her  heights  for  a  moment  and  had 
become  womanly  and  wifely.  If  she  had  mothered  him  a 
bit— poured  out  her  tenderness  upon  him— oh,  my  poor 
Perry.  He  loved  her  too  much  to  ask  it,  but  I  knew  what 
it  would  have  meant  to  him. 

(Concluded  on  Page  133) 


IT  WAS  at  that  point  upon  the  way  to  Thun  where  the 
white  dust-carpeted  road  is  squeezed  between  the  tree- 
clad  hillside  and  the  flower-gemmed  gardens  of  the 
villas  bordering  the  lake  that  the  third  tire  exploded  like  a 
bomb.  Upon  the  noise  of  it  the  pale  girl  in  the  back  of  the 
car  carried  a  quick  involuntary  hand  to  her  heart  and  the 
big  gray  man  be- 
side her  exclaimed 
in  rasping  French. 
The  rabbit-faced 
chauffeur  lumped  a 
shoulder  defen- 
sively and  drew  the 
car  up  at  the  side  of 
the  road. 

"It  is  the  heat," 
he  said  plaintively, 
turning  deprecat- 
ing, uneasy  eyes  on 
his  employer  as  he 
prepared  to  de- 
scend from  his  seat. 
"And  now  I  must 
mend  it;  I  have  no 
more  spares." 

The  big  man 
made  a  small  im- 
patient grimace. 
"How  long  will  it 
take? "  he  de- 
manded. 

The  chauffeur 
shrugged  with  out- 
spread  palms. 
"  Half  an  hour- 
forty  minutes,"  he 
suggested  hope- 
fully. "If  m'sieur 
and  mademoiselle 
would  care  to  walk 
a  little— there  are 
seats  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  far- 
ther on." 

"What  d'you 
think  about  it, 
Cecil?"  The  big 
man  bent  to  the 
girl  at  his  side. 
"  Would  you  like  to 
get  out  for  a  little 
while;  or  is  it  too 
hot  for  you?" 

The  very  dust  of 
the  road  was  aglow 
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with  the  sun  blaze,  and  the  still 
surface  of  the  lake  beyond  the  gar- 
dens shimmered  with  the  heat 
haze.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  such 
a  day  as  visits  Switzerland  once  oi 
twice  in  a  summer,  when  the  sun- 
shine stands  between  the  hills  liki 
deep  water,  and  the  air  is  quellec 
and  stagnant  with  heat.  The  gii' 
raised  her  head  slowly,  as  if  with  ai 
effort,  and  seemed  to  sigh  faintly 
She  was  perhaps  twenty-two  year; 
of  age,  little  and  slight;  her  atti 
tude  as  she  leaned  back  in  the  wid 
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"If,  No  V.o.  Mr.  Hall.    I  Don  !  Want  Your  Million  and  I  Do 
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seat,  beside  the  robus 
bulk  of  the  man  wh 
leaned  over  her,  en 
hanced  her  effect  of 
delicate  fragility.  Th 
face  she  lifted  to  th 
glare  of  the  sun  wa  | 
wan  with  an  invali 
pallor;  she  might  hav 
been  ghostly  but  for 
touch  of  auburn  lustt 
in  her  fair  hair  and  t 
quiet  life  in  her  dar 
eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  at 
swered.  "I'd  like  1 
get  out  for  a  little." 

"Right!"  said  tl 
big  man  cheerily,  ar 
flung  open  the  door 
the  tonneau.  "  Get  ( 
with  it,"  he  bade  tl 
chauffeur  in  Frenc 
"Come  after  us  wh< 
you're  through,  |r 
don't  smother  us  «< 
dust  when  you  coife 
With  strong  and  ge 
tie  hands  he  helped  t: 
girl  down,  handlingh 
with  careful  tende 
ness.    He  was  a  Iar 
man,  thick  bodie 
great  in  the  shoulde 
heavy  browed,  v 
lips  wide  and  firm  i 
der  his  close-c  lipp 
gray  mustache.  Wl 
was  salient  in  him, 
he  stood  and  mov 
was  a  quality  as 
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assurance  and  security 
in  every  posture  and 
motion,  a  manner  as 

though  power — the  habit  and  knowledge  of  it — had  pene- 
trated every  function  of  his  being — till  it  flavored  even 
the  least  of  his  actions.  The  rabbit-faced  chauffeur,  flimsy 
bodied  and  uncomely,  watched  him  with  furtive  slavish 
5yes  as  he  lifted  the  girl  bodily  from  the  step  and  set  her 
beside  him  in  the  road. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "we'll  go  slowly  till  we  get  to  the  shade 
ttid  then  we'll  sit  down.  Take  hold  of  my  arm,  honey." 
\  His  strong  good  nature  was  like  a  benign  tyranny. 
TYes,  father,"  said  the  girl,  in  her  faded  sick-room  voice 
t|at  yet  had  musical  undulations  in  it,  and  passed  her  thin 
■m  through  the  crook  of  his  big  elbow. 
1  Together  they  crossed  to  the  sidewalk  and  moved  slowly 
Jong  it  toward  where,  beyond  a  bend  in  the  road,  a  cluster 
I  tree  tops  held  promise  of  shade.  The  chauffeur,  standing 
imp  by  the  machine,  watched  them  depart  ere  he  fell  to 
fork;  he  needed  to  be  free  of  that  dominance  before  he 
tuld  develop  any  initiative  of  his  own. 
J  The  pair  of  them — the  large  forceful  man  and  the  small 
fail  girl— moved  slowly  through  the  sunlight.  Warren 
iall ,  who  owed  obedience  to  no  man  or  men,  had  come 
lither  upon  the  word  of  a  Paris  doctor,  leaving  to  partners 
nd  assistants  the  great  complexity  of  affairs  that  was  his 
ife.   Here,  where  the  dawn  and  evening  breezes  came 
reighted  with  the  healing  virtues  of  the  great  mountains, 
/here  yet  the  levels  lay  low  enough  to  put  no  strain  upon 
I  fi  impaired  heart,  he  looked  to  find  health  for  the  daugh- 
ef  who  drooped  beside  him  while  he  walked.  Together 
hey  had  sought  it  for  her  in  many  places  where  luxury  and 
[  ope  are  for  sale  to  those  who  can  pay  lavishly;  they  had 
jathered  in  weariness  and  disappointment  a  strange  lore 
!f  those  caravansaries  where  the  wealthy  infirm  of  Europe 
,ongregate  and  languish;  and  now  at  last  they  had  found 
pemaelvea  a  refuge  in  the  little  antique  town  of  Thun, 
j  -.rough  which  the  volume  of  the  lake  pours  swiftly. 
!  "It's  hot,  isn't  it?  "  said  Warren  Hall.  He  looked  down 
Jt  her,  his  big  face  that  could  harden  to  granite,  soft  and 
j>licitous.  "You  feeling  any  better  to-day,  Cecil?" 
J  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  gave  him  a  brief  smile.  It 
as  as  though  a  light  had  flashed  upon  her  face,  and  for  an 
[  istant  the  languor  and  wanness  of  her  countenance  were 
i  armed  to  vividness  and  life.   It  was  a  gift  she  made  him 
I  id  the  knew  his  instant  response  to  it  in  the  sudden 


pressure  of  his  big 
arm  upon  hers. 
"I  think  so,"  she  answered.    "I — I  like  this  place, 
father.  I  couldn't  bear  those  big  hostels  and  all  those  sick 
people  any  longer." 

"That's  fine,"  he  said;  and  possibly  among  the  many 
who  hated  and  feared  him,  some  would  have  pitied  him 
at  that  moment  for  the  sudden  happiness  that  showed  in 
him.  "That's  fine,  Cecil!  Oh,  we'll  get  you  well  yet,  all 
right — well  enough  to  look  after  your  poor  old  father  in  his 
old  age.  You're  looking  better  too.  I  can  see  the  differ- 
ence in  you  since  we  came  here." 

It  was  at  that  moment  in  their  carefully  slow  progress 
that  the  girl  stopped  and  stood.   He  came  to  a  halt  in- 
stantly upon  the  gentle  drag  of  her  arm  and  his  cheeriness 
dissolved  to  an  instant  anxiety. 
"Why,  Cecil!"  he  began. 

She  tried  to  smile  at  him  again  but  there  was  no  mirth 
upon  her  lips. 

"It's — nothing,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "Only — per- 
haps the  heat.  If — if  I  could  sit  down !  Hold  me,  father ! " 

She  was  leaning  against  him  and  he  passed  a  deft  arm 
under  hers  and  round  her.  Over  her  head,  where  it  bowed 
against  his  burly  shoulder,  his  big  face  was  grim  and  dark. 
It  was  moments  such  as  these  that  were  to  be  feared — 
death  traps  hiding  along  the  way  by  which  they  groped  for 
life — when  the  halting  heart  in  the  girl's  bosom  flogged 
itself  to  an  insane  gallop  toward  destruction  and  death. 
He  could  feel  it  now  as  he  held  her  to  him,  the  wild,  irreg- 
ular beating  of  it  perceptible  through  her  clothes  and  his. 
He  cast  desperate  eyes  back  along  the  road  to  where  the 
chauffeur  knelt  beside  the  car  and  pried  at  the  burst  tire. 

The  man's  back  was  to  him;  he  would  have  shouted  to 
him  to  drive  the  car  hither  as  it  was,  but  he  feared  to 
startle  her.  The  road  was  empty  in  both  directions.  He 
backed  against  the  white  fence  of  the  garden  behind  him, 
shifted  his  hold  upon  the  girl  to  give  her  an  easier  posture, 
and  set  his  iron  jaw  to  wait  till  the  spasm  should  have 
passed. 

It  was  a  couple  of  minutes  before  at  last  she  lifted  her 
head  and  moved  to  slacken  his  arm.  He  let  her  go  at  once, 
but  kept  a  hand  lightly  upon  her.  They  looked  at  each 
other. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  matter-of-fact  tones,  "that  was 
sudden!" 


"Yes,"  she  answered.  There  was  a  touch  of  color  in  her 
cheeks  for  the  moment  as  though  she  were  flushed  with 
effort. 

"Easier  now?"  he  asked. 
"Yes;  it's  gone  now,"  she  said. 

It  was  thus  they  spoke  together  always  when  the  lurking 
menace  had  shown  itself.  So  much  at  least  they  had  in 
common — they  could  not  tell  each  other  of  the  cold  fear 
that  was  theirs  in  those  moments,  she  with  death  imminent 
before  her,  he  with  loss  and  grief  reaching  over  her  bent 
head  at  him. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other;  they  seemed  to  be 
alone  together  upon  the  white  road  in  a  complete  solitude; 
so  that  the  voice  that  suddenly  spoke  to  them  across  the 
fence  from  the  garden  startled  them  both. 

"Is  anything  wrong?"  it  said. 

They  turned,  the  girl  with  that  involuntary  movement 
of  her  hand  toward  her  heart.  Beyond  the  fence  a  tall 
slender  woman,  clad  from  neck  to  skirt  hem  in  an  earth- 
soiled  blue  overall,  stood  regarding  them.  Upon  her  head 
she  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  rough  straw  such  as 
laborers  wear  in  the  fields  round  Thun;  she  had  gauntlets 
of  undressed  leather  on  her  hands  and  in  one  of  them  she 
carried  a  gardening  trowel.  In  the  shadow  of  her  hat  she 
showed  a  face  composed,  enterprising  and  adequate. 

Warren  Hall  took  in  the  ensemble  of  her  with  a  single 
shrewd  glance;  men  and  women  are  the  chief  materials 
in  most  trades  and  he  was  an  expert  in  his.  He  raised 
his  hat. 

"Why,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "my  daughter  here — I  fancy 
the  heat's  been  a  little  too  much  for  her.  Our  car  burst  a 
tire  back  there  and  we  got  out  to  stroll  along  a  little  way 
and  she  found  she  couldn't  make  it." 

The  tall  woman  needed  longer  to  estimate  their  quality 
than  Warren  Hall  had  required  for  hers.  She  bent  on  them 
a  gaze  that  was  frankly  an  inspection  and  even  walked 
nearer  to  the  fence  to  look  along  the  road  and  verify  the 
existence  of  the  car.  It  was  done  so  calmly  and  openly,  so 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  decent  formality,  that  Warren 
Hall  failed  to  feel  indignation  at  it  all. 

"Your  man  will  probably  be  some  time,"  said  the  tall 
woman  then.  "Would  you  care  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
where  it's  cooler?" 

"Why,  thank  you,"  said  Hall  awkwardly.  For  himself 
he  would  have  refused  but  his  daughter  was  another 
matter.  "You're  very  kind." 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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IT  WAS  the 
height  of 
Rome's  gay 
carnival  season, 
and  we  had  not 
been  there  many 
days  when  old 
friends  of  my  par- 
ents and  my  aunt 
found  us  out. 
Soon  our  days  and 
evenings  were 
filled  with  charm- 
ing parties. 

I  made  friends 
with  a  group  of 
young  people, 
among  whom  were 
nearly  all  the 
gilded  youths 
whom  I  had  seen 
dining  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  and 
of  whom  Doctor 
Nevin  had  told 
me.  There  were 
lunches  and  din- 
ners, soirees  and 
balls.  We  were 
asked  to  a  small 
afternoon  recep- 
tion and  tea  by  the 
Queen  Mother,  a 
beautiful  graceful 
woman  with  de- 
lightful simple 
manners,  and  we 
went  also  to  a 
court  ball  which 
was  well  done  in 

every  way  and  very  pleasant,  though  not 
possessing  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
qualities  of  the  Hapsburg  court.  In  gen- 
eral one  had  in  Rome  the  impression  that 
all  society  life  was  new  and  cosmopolitan, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  its  an- 
cient background  of  rare  beauty.  Amer- 
icans, English,  Russians  camped  out  in 
magnificent  Roman  palaces  and  gave  rich 
fetes  in  them,  but  they  did  not  fit  into 
these  surroundings;  and  even  at  court, 
the  halls  were  comparatively  modern  and 
the  mixed  crowds  lacked  something  of 
Vienna's  old-time  picturesqueness  and 
quaint  ways. 

Memories  of  Leo  XIII 

THE  King  and  Queen  were  popular 
land  very  agreeable.  People  wore  fine 
clothes  and  jewels,  and  to  us  young  people 
the  good  music  and  fine  floor  appealed 
strongly. 

It  seemed  complicated  in  society,  to 
keep  track  of  the  families  who  belonged 
to  the  White  or  royal  party,  and  those  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Black  tradi- 
tions of  the  Vatican. 

Feeling  still  ran  high,  and  among  the  older  generations 
the  two  groups  scarcely  ever  met  or  mixed. 

The  most  interesting  experience  we  had,  was  to  assist  at 
high  mass  celebrated  in  gala  robes  by  the  Pope  in  person. 
Leo  XIII  was  then  very  old,  and  had  not  for  some  time 
appeared  at  any  function,  but  we  were  given  tickets  for 
a  mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  accepted  in  the  desire 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  to  hear  the  famous 
choir.  Besides  it  was  rumored  that  if  he  was  well  enough 
!  lis  Holiness  was  to  appear,  though  no  one  counted  on  this. 
In  black,  with  lace  mantillas  on  our  heads,  according  to 
etiquette,  we  went  early  one  morning,  and  on  the  threshold 
of  the  palace  one  was  seized  by  the  feeling  of  a  fairy 
tale  being  acted.  The  staircase,  always  magnificent,  was 
lined  with  the  Swiss  guard  who  were  dressed  in  costumes 
designed  by  Michelangelo.  On  the  streets  one  would 
have  taken  them  for  crazy,  but  on  this  background,  for 
which  it  was  designed,  the  dress  of  the  Renaissance  was 
quite  appropriate  in  its  gorgeousness;  and  the  chamber- 
lains and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  the  monsignori  and  the 
cardinals  in  purple  and  in  crimson,  the  priests  and  offi- 
cers of  the  papal  household— were  all  so  much  necessary 
color  against  the  finely  proportioned  gray  stone  walls.  In 
the  chapel  the  light  was  dim  and  beautiful,  and  the  frescoes 
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were  rich  and  dignified.  We  took  our  places,  and  after  a 
short  wait  the  rumor  circulated  and  was  soon  confirmed 
that  His  Holiness  would  himself  celebrate  the  mass. 

Soon  after  this  we  heard  distant  chanting,  which  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  procession.  Prelates  of  great 
rank,  brains  and  distinction  made  up  the  larger  part  of  it. 
Chief  among  them  the  thin,  sharp  features  and  the  keen, 
shining  eyes  of  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val  stood  out,  dark 
and  powerful.  Great  things  were  predicted  of  the  young 
Spaniard  and  I  was  interested  to  see  how  he  had  devel- 
oped, as  I  had  known  him  in  Vienna  where  as  a  young 
student  preparing  to  take  orders  he  came  sometimes  to 
visit  his  father,  the  then  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the 
Hapsburg  court.  Now  his  father  was  transferred  to  the 
Vatican,  and  many  were  the  tales  of  the  Pope's  reliance  on 
the  son  and  of  the  future  he  was  bound  to  have. 

When  the  chanting  and  the  music  reached  their  zenith  of 
beauty,  at  the  end  of  the  procession  came  the  Pope,  sur- 
rounded by  his  intimate  court.  Seated  on  a  throne,  which 
I  am  sure  he  owed  to  Michelangelo's  genius,  His  Holiness 
was  borne  high  above  the  congregation's  heads,  and  about 


him  were  various 
emblems  and  ban- 
ners. Six  or  eight 
huge  fans  of  splen- 
did white  ostrich 
plumes  were  car- 
ried also  on  each 
side  of  his  throne, 
waving  gently, 
catching  the  light 
of  hundreds  of  ta- 
pers. The  shriv- 
eled figure  and 
face  of  His  Holi- 
ness, moving 
along  above  our 
heads  in  the  un- 
certain  light, 
looked  pure  al- 
most to  transpar- 
ency. High-bred, 
intellectual,  worn 
with  fasting  and 
with  age,  the  face 
was  one  of  great 
beauty  and  re- 
pose. He  turned 
slowly  and  gently 
from  side  to  side 
to  bless  the  crowd 
of  his  children, 
who  looked  up  at 
him  with  rever-  ] 
ence.  All  in  white, 
he  caught  the 
light  and  held  all 
eyes. 

Both  there  and  ^ 
afterward,  as  he 
drew  himself  to 
his  full  height  at  some  point  in  the  service, 
hand  and  arm  raised  in  benediction,  one 
was  struck  with  the  sublimity  of  his- 
ethereal  presence.  It  was  the  very  spirit 
of  religion  come  to  life,  not  for  long,  for , 
the  old  Pope  was  very  frail  and  I  believe 
this  was  his  last  public  appearance.  It 
was  a  very  grand  one,  for  the  music  and 
the  frame,  as  well  as  that  picked  crowd  of  . 
devotees,  were  all  worthy  of  the  noble, 
frail,  central  figure.   Somehow  I  felt  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  this  Pope's  person, 
had  gained  in  spiritual  beauty  what  it  had 
lost  in  luxury  and  power  since  earlier  days. 

Days  in  Rome 

DOCTOR  NEVIN  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word  and  had  arranged  for  me  to 
have  a  good  mount  to  wander  over  the 
Campagna  in  his  pleasant  company.  He 
was  as  agreeable  a  guide  as  elsewhere  my 
father  had  been,  and  he  knew  his  subject 
and  loved  it  so  well  that  I  was  never 
weary  of  his  tales  of  the  ruins  we  saw,  or 
the  villages  and  villas  we  visited.  Often 
we  went  together  in  the  delightful  tete-aJj 
tete  of  old  and  sympathetic  comradeship ,11 
and  though  we  were  many  years  apart  in  age,  we  grew  toll 
be  warm  friends  through  similar  tastes  and  ideas.  SomeJJ 
times  my  cousins  came  on  these  excursions,  and  little  bwj 
little  various  others  were  asked  to  join  our  party,  till  itjj 
grew  into  a  large  group,  keen  for  the  pleasure  Nevin  at-lj 
ranged  so  well. 

There  were  three  or  four  young  men  among  the  diplUi 
mats  I  had  met,  who  were  especially  kind  about  accojUt 
panying  us  always  on  these  picnics,  and  who  besides  feltlfl 
their  duty  to  invent  other  sightseeing  expeditions  in  and1  | 
about  the  city,  visiting  with  us  the  palaces  or  museunU 
One  of  these,  a  Russian,  was  only  temporarily  attached  H  I 
the  embassy,  to  make  pleasanter  a  lengthy  stay  he  was  jj 
obliged  to  make  in  Rome.  He  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  | 
and  a  sportsman,  who  made  his  mark  among  the  elite  of  :| 
the  Italians,  both  at  riding  and  in  handling  the  ribbons  | 
over  a  smart  team  of  four  horses.  Prince  Cantaeuzene,  W<l 
heard,  was  in  the  south  recuperating  from  a  horse-sh<M]j 
accident.  He  had  little  if  any  duty  on  the  embassy  stall  j 
and  seemed  glad— in  spite  of  his  reputation  of  hatinsl  I 
society — to  run  about  with  us,  whether  to  balls  or  in  mora  I 
sporty  or  intellectual  occupations. 

My  uncle  soon  grew  better,  and  we  were  to  push  on  til^" 
Cannes,  where  with  early  spring  the  doctors  said  he  would] 
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id  the  change  of  climate  and  the  sea  air  beneficial.  Our 
•parture  was  rather  saddening.  We  had  all  enjoyed  the 
ason  of  gayety,  and  felt  we  were  leaving  many  pleasant 
iends  who  would  be  missed.  At  the  last  our  rooms  were 
intinuously  crowded  and  I  had  no  quiet  talk  with  anyone. 
I  discovered  that  a  variety  of  rumors  had  floated  round 
i  and  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  refused  every  man  in 
ie  sympathetic  little  circle,  from  old  Doctor  Nevin  down, 
seemed  just  as  well  to  be  leaving  while  the  glory  lasted, 
sveral  of  the  crowd  spoke  of  coming  to  join  us  in  Cannes 
r  a  vacation,  and  each  one  was  to  write  me  more  of  his 
ans.  They  all  kept  their  kindly  promise  as  to  this,  giving 
e  the  opportunity  of  straightening  things  out  so  there 
ight  be  no  misunderstandings.  All  save  one  did  this,  for 
tiad  not  been  on  the  Riviera  a  week  when  on  walking  into 
e  hall  of  our  hotel  with  an  armful  of  bundles  and  an  open 
>x  of  candy,  to  boot,  I  found  Cantacuzene  seated  in  a 
ep  chair  reading.  He  dropped  his  book  and  came  toward 
e.  I  had  only  just  had  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he 
is  leaving  Rome  and  going  to  Paris,  having  given  up  his 
oposed  stop  on  the  Riviera,  and  this  sudden  apparition 
rprised  me  so  much  that  my  arms  fell  and  the  sweets 
d  bundles  scattered  over  the  floor.  When  my  aunt  and 
usins  joined  us,  Cantacuzene  was  still  gathering  up  the 
irrid  things.  The  family  were  all  very  glad  to  see  him,  for 
was  an  agreeable  fellow.  He  explained  with  energy 
iw  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  starting  for  Paris  when  a 
legram  from  the  Grand  Duke  Kyril  had  brought  him  to 
mnes  for  a  few  days'  visit,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
end  the  evening  with  this  old  comrade.  We  were  also 
ning  out  at  the  Casino,  so  we  all  parted,  making  an 
gagement  for  the  next  day. 

The  Prince  Proposes 

T  DINNER  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  the  Grand  Duke  him- 
self,  and  by  way  of  conversation  I  said  to  him  how  nice 
was  that  he  had  brought  Cantacuzene  to  the  Riviera. 
"  I  did  not,"  said  Kyril.  "  I  was  glad  to  see  him  when  he 
ipeared  in  my  rooms  this  evening,  but  it  filled  me  with 
nazement.  All  winter  he  has  stuck  in  Rome — I  don't 
iow  why — and  now,  when  I  gave  him  up,  he  came.  I  had 
turn  him  out,  since  I  was  already  engaged  for  to-night, 
it  to-morrow  I  will  know  about  why  he  has  suddenly 
I'Cted  to  arrive!  He  seems  unusually  capricious!" 
It  was  evident  Kyril's  story  and  Cantacuzene's  had  not 
en  compared  before  the  telling,  and  that  some  mystery 
rrounded  the  latter's  actions.  I  was  given  further  food 
r  thought  when  a  day  or  two  later  an  old  college  friend  of 
y  cousin's  announced  to  me  that  I  would  be  making  a 
eat  mistake  to  tie  up  to  any  foreigner,  no  matter  how 
ce  he  was.  "  Grants  belong  in  America,  and  I  want  to 
gue  the  point  seriously  with  you." 


As  he  spoke  he  looked  across 
the  table  to  where  the  Russian 
sat,  making  himself  agreeable  to 
Princess  Clementine  of  Belgium — 
herself  a  delightful  person  with 
whom  we  had  made  friends,  and 
whom  I  had  visited  at  her  villa  at 

San  Rafael.  Mr.  G  scowled, 

and  I  laughed. 

"I  assure  you  no  foreigner 
wants  me.  You  see  all  the  girls 
who  marry  English,  French  and 
Italians  have  fortunes.  I'm  too 
poor  to  be  in  danger.  Besides  I 
don't  think  I  should  care  for 
foreign  life  save  as  an  incident 
such  as  this  trip  has  been.  Don't 
let  my  peril  weigh  on  you  now, 
and  if  it  will  allay  your  anxiety 
for  the  future  I  can  safely  prom- 
ise you  to  keep  myself  free  for  an 
American  who  may  appeal  to  me 
in  time." 

"I  suppose  I  must  be  content 
with  this  solemn  promise,"  said 

Mr.  G  ,  and  we  passed  on  to 

other  subjects. 

Whether  it  was  the  fine  weather 
and  the  beauty  of  Cannes,  or  the 
powers  of  eloquence  which  he  dis- 
played, and  his  disregard  for  the 
European  necessity  of  a  dower, 
within  two  days  from  that  lunch- 
eon I  found  myself,  in  spite  of  my 
intentions,  engaged  to  Prince  Can- 
tacuzene. Ours  was  a  complicated 
position,  for  we  were  far  away 
from  both  our  immediate  families, 

and  for  some  days  we  kept  the  telegraph  wires  hot.  Fi- 
nally we  had  official  consent  of  all  our  parents  and  were 
able  with  my  aunt's  help  to  make  some  plans.  April  was 
still  to  be  spent  in  the  south,  then  we  were  to  go  to  Paris, 
our  party  augmented  by  my  fiance.  There  the  official 
announcement  would  be  made,  and  I  was  to.  order  my 
trousseau.  The  first  of  June  we  were  to  sail  for  the  United 
States,  while  Cantacuzene  returned  to  his  own  country  to 
take  up  his  regimental  service  during  the  summer  maneu- 
vers. He  was  to  join  us  in  the  autumn  again  for  the  wed- 
ding. We  had  known  each  other  but  two  weeks  before 
becoming  engaged,  and  had  been  a  month  together  since 
then.  Now  the  summer  was  to  mean  a  long  and  distant 
separation,  and  we  were  to  meet  again  only  two  weeks 
before  our  marriage  day. 


I  was  called  a  bit  of  a  gambler 
by  some  of  my  friends  at  this 
time;  but,  though  generally  a 
slow,  careful  person,  on  this  oc- 
casion I  was  not  at  all  hesitating 
or  agitated  over  what  seemed 
perhaps  a  risky  business. 

I  knew  nothing  of  Russia — 
even  its  geography  and  history 
were  hazy  in  my  mind;  nothing 
of  the  society  or  family  in  which 
I  was  to  take  a  place.  Such  Rus- 
sians as  I  had  met  I  liked,  and  I 
had  found  their  point  of  view 
similar  to  my  own,  and  my  fiance 
knew  beforehand  I  was  quite 
poor;  yet  he  had  not  hesitated 
over  this  fact.  He  was  a  liberal- 
minded,  hard-working  individual 
and  seemed  among  his  comrades 
popular  and  well  liked.  His  name 
carried  me  back  to  those  Vienna 
friends  of  whom  I  had  been  fond. 
Without  any  doubts  on  the  score 
of  what  my  future  background 
would  be,  I  had  accepted  the  at- 
tractive proposal  to  go  and  live 
with  him  in  his  far-away  home. 

Before  the  Wedding 

THE  summer  in  America  was 
spent  visiting  various  members 
of  my  own  family  in  my  mother's 
company,  and  then  with  her  I 
went  to  Newport  to  await  my 
uiysses  Grant,  3d  fiance's  arrival.  I  seemed  to  have 

a  series  of  new  and  quaint  im- 
pressions of  my  own  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
amazing  avidity  of  human  capacity  to  absorb  queer 
stories  about  totally  uninteresting  details  dazed  me,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  this  taste  was  catered  to.  All 
my  family  was  entirely  satisfied  with  my  marrying  some- 
one I  liked  and  felt  to  be  attractive;  yet  the  papers  came 
out  with  lurid  accounts  of  my  Grandmother  Grant's 
despair  over  the  match,  giving  dramatic  tales  of  inter- 
views with  her  and  with  me  which  never  took  place.  My 
trousseau,  which  had  remained  in  Paris  till  I  could  pick  it 
up  in  the  autumn  on  the  way  to  our  new  home,  was  said 
to  be  lost — then  to  have  arrived;  gowns  which  did  not 
exist  were  minutely  described,  especially  one  with  "real 
gold  coins  sewed  all  over  it,"  and  one  covered  with  "real 
(Continued  on  Page 
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CHAPTER  II  (Continued)  III 

DOWN  the  dusty  road  over  West  Hill  went 
|  the  twins,  Wilbur  still  forcefully  leading. 
His  brother  was  becoming  uneasy.  There 
was  a  strange  light 
in  the  other's  eyes, 
an  unwonted  look 
of  power.  When 
they  were  off  the 
hill  and  come  to 
the  upper  end  of 
shaded  Fair 
Street,  Merle  ad- 
vanced to  keep 
pace  beside  his 
brother.  The  lat- 
ter's  rate  of  speed 
had  increased  as 
they  neared  the 
town. 

"Hadn't  I  bet- 
ter take  care  of 
our  money?"  he 
at  last  asked  in  a 
voice  oily  with 
solicitude. 
"No,  sir!" 
The  "sir"  was 
weighted  with  so 
heavy  an  empha- 
sis that  the  tact- 
ful Merle  merely 
said  "Oh!"  in  a 
hurt  tone. 

"lean  take  care 
of  my  own  money 
for  me,"added  the 
speeding  capital- 
ist, seeming  to 
wish  that  any  pos- 
sible misconcep- 
tion as  to  the 
ownership  of  the 
hoard  might  be 
definitely  re- 
moved. 

"Oh,"  said 
Merle  again,  this 
being  all  that  with 
any  dignity  he 
could  think  of  to 
say.  They  were 
now  passing  the 
quiet  acre  that 
had  been  the  scene 
of  the  morning's 

unpleasantness.  Their  pails,  half  filled  with  berries,  were 
still  there,  but  the  strangely  behaving  Wilbur  refused  to 
go  for  them.  He  eyed  the  place  with  disrelish.  He  would 
not  again  willingly  approach  that  spot  where  he  had  gone 
down  into  the  valley  of  shame.  Reminded  that  the  pails 
were  not  theirs,  he  brutally  asked  what  did  he  care,  adding 
that  he  could  buy  a  million  pails  if  he  took  a  notion  to.  But 
presently  he  listened  to  reason,  and  made  reasonable  pro- 
posals. The  Merle  twin  was  to  go  back  to  the  evil  place, 
salvage  the  pails,  leave  them  at  the  Penniman  house  and 
hasten  to  a  certain  confectioner's  at  the  heart  of  the  town, 
where  a  lavish  reward  would  be  at  once  his.  After  troubled 
reflection  he  consented,  and  they  went  their  ways.  The 
Merle  twin  sped  to  the  quiet  nook  where  Jonas  Whipple 
had  been  put  away  in  1828,  and  sped  away  from  there  as 
soon  as  he  had  the  pails.  Not  even  did  he  bend  a  moment 
above  the  little  new-made  grave  where  lay  a  part  of  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Patricia  Whipple.  He  disliked  grave- 
yards on  principle,  and  he  wished  his  reward. 

Wilbur  Cowan  kept  his  quick  way  down  Fair  Street* 
He  had  been  lifted  to  pecuniary  eminence,  and  incessantly 
the  new  wealth  pressed  upon  his  consciousness.  The  mar- 
kets of  the  world  were  at  his  mercy.  There  were  shop 
windows  outside  which  he  had  long  been  compelled  to 
linger  in  sterile  choosing.  Now  he  could  enter  and  buy, 
and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  it.  Something  warned  him 
to  seize  his  golden  moment  on  the  wing.  The  day  was 
Saturday,  and  he  was  pleasantly  thrilled  by  the  unwonted 
crowds  on  River  Street,  which  he  now  entered.  Farm 
horses  were  tethered  thickly  along  hitching  racks.  He 
threaded  a  way  among  them  till  he  stood  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  Solly  Gumble,  confectioner.  It  brought  him 
another  thrill  that  the  people  all  about  should  be  unaware 
of  his  wealth— he,  laden  with  unsuspected  treasure  that 
sagged  cool  and  heavy  on  either  thigh,  while  they  could  but 
suppose  him  to  be  a  conventionally  impoverished  small  boy. 


ILLUSTRATED  Br  P.  R.  G  R  U  G  E  R 


It  Was  a  Scene  of  Babylonian  Profligacy,  and  It 
Endured  to  a  Certain  Moment  of  Icy  Realization 
Suffered  by  the  Host 

He  tried  to  be  cool— to  calculate  sanely  his  first  expendi- 
ture. And  he  contrived  an  air  of  careless  indecision  as  he 
sauntered  through  the  portals  of  the  Gumble  place  and 
lingered  before  the  counter  of  choicest  sweets,  those  so 
desirable  that  they  must  be  guarded  under  glass  from  a 
loftily  sampling  public. 

"Two  of  those  and  two  of  those  and  one  of  them!" 

It  was  his  first  order,  and  brought  him,  for  five  cents, 
two  coconut  creams,  two  candied  plums  and  a  chocolate 
mouse.  He  stood  eating  these  while  he  leisurely  surveyed 
the  neighboring  delicacies.  Vaguely  in  his  mind  was  the 
thought  that  he  might  buy  the  place  and  thereafter  keep 
store.  His  cheeks  distended  by  the  chocolate  mouse  and 
the  last  of  the  coconut  creams,  he  now  bartered  for  a 
candy  cigar.  It  was  of  brown  material,  at  the  blunt  end 
a  circle  of  white  for  the  ash  and  at  its  center  a  brilliant 
square  of  scarlet  paper  for  the  glow,  altogether  a  charming 
feat  of  simulation,  perhaps  the  most  delightful  humoresque 
in  all  confectionery.  It  was  priced  at  two  cents,  but  what 
was  money  now? 

Then,  his  eye  roving  to  the  loftier  shelves,  he  spied  re- 
motely above  him  a  stuffed  blue  jay  mounted  on  a  var- 
nished branch  of  oak.  This  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
Gumble  stock;  it  was  a  fixture  technically,  giving  an  air 
to  the  place  from  its  niche  between  two  mounting  rows 
of  laden  shelves. 

"How  much  for  that  beautiful  bird  for  my  father?" 
demanded  the  nouveau  riche. 

His  words  were  blurred  by  the  still  resistant  chocolate 
mouse,  and  he  was  compelled  to  point  before  Solly  Gumble 
divined  his  wish.  The  merchant  debated,  removing  his 
skullcap,  smoothing  his  grizzled  fringe  of  curls,  fitting  the 
cap  on  again  deliberately.  Then  he  turned  to  survey  the 


bird,  seemingly  with  an  interest  newly  wakened. 
It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  bird,  brilliantly  blue, 
with  sparkling  eyes;  a  bit  dusty,  but  rarely  de- 
sirable. The  owner  had  not  meant  to  part  with 

it;  still,  trade  was 
trade.  He  medi- 
tated, tapping 
with  a  pencil. 

"How much  for 
thatbeautifulbird 
for  my  father?" 

He  had  swal- 
lowed strenuously 
and  this  time  got 
out  the  words 
cleanly. 

"Well,  now,  I 
don't  hardly 
know.  My  Bertha 
had  her  cousin 
give  her  that  bird. 
It's  a  costly  bird. 
I  guess  you 
couldn't  pay  such 
a  price.  I  guess 
it  would  cost  a 
full  half  dollar.' 

He  had  meant 
the  price  to  be 
prohibitive,  and 
it  did  shock  the 
questioner,  opu- 
lent as  he  was. 

"Well.mebbel 
will  and  mebbe  I 
won't,"  he  sai 
importantly 
"Say,  you  keep 
him  for  me  till  I 
make  my  mind  up. 
If  anybody  else 
comes  along, 
don't  you  sell  him 
to  anybody  else' 
till  I  tell  you,  be-: 
cause  prob'ly  I'll 
simply  buy  him. 
My  father,  he  | 
loves  animals." 

Solly  Gumble 
was  impressed. 

"Well,  he's  a 
first-class  animal. 
He's  been  in  that 
one  place  goin'  or 
five  years  now." 

"  Give  me  two  of  those  and  two  of  those  and  one  of  them,' 
said  the  Wilbur  twin,  pointing  to  new  heart's  desires. 

"Say,  now,  you  got  a  lot  of  money  for  a  little  boy,"  saic 
Solly  Gumble,  not  altogether  at  ease.  This  might  be  a  cas< 
of  embezzlement  such  as  he  had  before  known  among  hi 
younger  patrons.  "You  sure  it's  yours— yes?" 

"Ho!"  The  Wilbur  twin  scorned  the  imputation.  H 
was  not  going  to  tell  how  he  had  earned  this  wealth,  bu 
the  ease  of  his  simple  retort  was  enough  for  the  practica 
psychologist  before  him.  "I  could  buy  all  the  things  ii 
this  store  if  I  wanted  to,"  he  continued,  and  waved  i 
patronizing  hand  to  the  shelves.  "Give  me  two  of  thos| 
and  two  of  those  and  one  of  them." 

Solly  Gumble  put  the  latest  purchase  in  a  paper  bag 
Here  was  a  patron  worth  conciliating.  The  patron  saut^ 
tered  to  the  open  door  to  eat  of  his  provender  with  lordj 
ease  in  the  sight  of  an  envious  world.  Calmly  elate,  on 
cushion  of  advantage,  he  scanned  the  going  and  comin 
lesser  folk  who  could  not  buy  at  will  of  Solly  Gumble 
fortune  had  gone  to  his  head,  as  often  it  has  overthr 
the  reason  of  the  more  mature  indigent.  It  was  thus 
brother  found  him,  and  became  instantly  troubled  at 
seemed  to  be  the  insane  glitter  of  his  eyes. 

He  engulfed  an  entire  chocolate  mouse  from  his  sti 
left  hand  and  with  his  right  proffered  the  bag  contain! 
two  of  those  and  two  of  those  and  one  of  them.  Merle  8< 
cepted  the  boon  silently.  He  was  thrilled,  yet  distrustfu 
Until  now  his  had  been  the  leading  mind,  but  his  poW< 
was  gone.  He  resented  this,  yet  was  sensible  that  no  P 
sentment  must  be  shown.  His  talent  as  a  tactician  was  t 
be  sorely  tested.  He  gently  tried  out  this  talent. 
"Winona  says  you  ought  to  come  home  to  dinner." 

The  magnate  replied  as  from  another  world. 
"I  couldn't  eat  a  mouthful,"  he  said,  and  crowded 
coconut  cream  into  an  oral  cavity  already  distended  by 
chocolate  mouse. 
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"She  says,  now,  you  should  save  your  money  and  buy 
ne  useful  thing  with  it,"  again  ventured  the  parasite, 
was  the  sign  of  a  nicely  balanced  acumen  that  he  no 
ger  called  it  our  money. 

'Ho!  Gee,  gosh!"  spluttered  the  rich  one,  and  that 
sail. 

'  What  we  going  to  have  next?  "  demanded  the  wise  one. 
'I'll  have  to  think  up  something."  He  did  not  invite 
[gestions  and  none  were  offered.  Merle  nicely  sensed 
i  arrogance  of  the  newly  rich.  "  I  know,"  said  the  capi- 
ist  at  length — "candy  in  a  lemon." 
'One  for  each?" 

'Of  course!"  It  was  no  time  for  petty  economies. 
Jolly  Gumble  parted  with  two  lemons  and  two  sticks  of 
rally  striped  candy  of  porous  fabric.  Then  the  moneyed 
irmet  dared  a  new  flight. 

'Two  more  sticks,"  he  commanded.  "You  suck  one 
'k  down,  then  you  put  another  in  the  same  old  lemon," 
explained. 

'  I  must  say ! "  exclaimed  Merle.  It  was  a  high  moment, 
;  he  never  used  strong  language. 

\~hen  the  candy  had  been  embedded  in  the  lemons  they 
ntered  out  to  the  street,  Merle  meekly  in  the  rear,  the 
ster  mind  still  coerced  by  brute  wealth.  They  paused 
ore  other  shop  windows,  cheeks  hollowed  above  the 
ory  mechanism  invented  by  Patricia  Whipple.  Down 
■  side  of  River  Street  to  its  last  shop,  and  up  the  other, 
y  progressed  haltingly.  At  many  of  the  windows  the 
italist  displayed  interest  only  of  the  most  academic 
racter.  At  others  he  made  sportive  threats.  Thus  be- 
?  the  jewelry  shop  of  Rapp  Brothers  he  quite  unnerved 
rle  by  announcing  that  he  could  buy  everything  in  that 
:dow  if  he  wanted  to — necklaces  and  rings  and  pins  and 
i  watches — and  he  might  do  this.  If,  say,  he  did  buy 
t  black  marble  clock  with  the  prancing  gold  horse  on  it, 
Jd  Merle  take  it  home  for  him?  He  had  no  intention 
mying  this  object — he  had  never  found  clocks  anything 
a  source  of  annoyance — but  he  toyed  with  the  sugges- 
i  when  he  saw  that  it  agitated  his  brother.  Thereafter 
jther  windows  he  willfully  dismayed  the  brother  by  pre- 
ding  to  consider  the  purchase  of  objects  in  no  sense 
irable  to  anyone,  such  as  boots,  parasols,  manicure  sets, 
ceries,  hardware.  He  played  with  the  feel  of  his  wealth, 
shing  the  power  it  gave  him  over  the  moneyless. 


And  then  purely  to  intensify  this  thrill  of  power  he 
actually  purchased  at  the  hardware  shop  and  carelessly  be- 
stowed upon  the  mendicant  brother  an  elaborate  knife 
with  five  blades  and  a  thing  which  the  vender  said  was  to 
use  in  digging  stones  out  of  horses'  feet. 

Merle  was  quite  overcome  by  this  gift,  and  neither  of 
them  suspected  it  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  downfall 
of  the  capitalist.  The  latter,  be  it  remembered,  had  bought 
and  bestowed  the  knife  that  he  might  feel  more  acutely 
his  power  over  this  penniless  brother,  and  this  mean  reward 
was  abundantly  his.  Never  before  had  he  felt  superior  to 
the  Merle  twin. 

But  the  penalties  of  giving  are  manifold,  and  he  now 
felt  a  novel  glow  of  sheer  beneficence.  He  was  a  victim  to 
the  craze  for  philanthropy.  Too  young  to  realize  its  in- 
sidious character,  he  was  to  embark  upon  a  ruinous  career. 
Ever  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  That  carelessly  given 
knife — with  something  to  dig  stones  out  of  a  horse's 
foot — was  to  wipe  out,  ere  night  again  shrouded  Newbern 
Center,  a  fortune  supposed  to  be  as  lasting  as  the  eternal 
hills  that  encircled  it. 

They  again  crossed  River  Street,  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Cut  Rate  Pharmacy.  The  windows  of  this  estab- 
lishment offered  little  to  entice  save  the  two  mammoth 
chalices  of  green  and  crimson  liquor.  But  these  were  be- 
lieved to  be  of  fabulous  value.  Even  the  Cut  Rate  Phar- 
macy itself  could  afford  but  one  of  each.  Inside  the  door  a 
soda  fountain  hissed  provocatively.  They  took  lemon  and 
vanilla  respectively,  and  the  lordly  purchaser  did  not  take 
up  his  change  from  the  wet  marble  until  he  had  drained  his 
glass.  He  had  become  preoccupied.  He  was  mapping  out 
a  career  of  benevolence,  splendid,  glittering,  ostentatious — 
ruinous. 

In  a  show  case  near  the  soda  fountain  his  eye  rested  upon 
an  object  of  striking  beauty,  a  photograph  album  of  scarlet 
plush  with  a  silver  clasp,  and  lest  its  purpose  be  miscon- 
strued the  word  "Album"  writ  in  purest  silver  across  its 
front.  Negotiations  resulting  in  its  sale  were  brief.  The 
Merle  twin  was  aghast,  for  the  cost  of  this  thing  was  a  dol- 
lar and  forty-nine  cents.  Even  the  buyer  trembled  when 
he  counted  out  the  price  in  small  silver  and  coppers.  But 
the  result  was  a  further  uplift  raising  him  beyond  the 
loudest  call  of  caution.  The  album  was  placed  in  an 
ornate  box — itself  no  mean  bibelot — and  wrapped  in  paper. 


"It's  for  Winona,"  the  purchaser  loftily  explained. 

"I  must  say!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  strongly  moved. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  a  beautiful  present  for  everyone," 
added  the  now  fatuous  giver. 

"Everyone!"  It  was  all  Merle  could  manage,  and  even 
it  caused  him  to  gulp. 

"  Everyone,"  repeated  the  hopeless  addict. 

And  even  as  he  said  it  he  was  snared  again,  this  time  by 
an  immense  advertising  placard  propped  on  the  counter. 
It  hymned  the  virtues  of  the  Ajax  Invigorator.  To  the 
left  sagged  a  tormented  male  victim  of  many  ailments 
meticulously  catalogued  below,  but  in  too  fine  print  for 
offhand  reading  by  one  in  a  hurry.  The  frame  of  the  suf- 
ferer was  bent,  upheld  by  a  cane,  one  hand  poignantly 
resting  on  his  back.  The  face  was  drawn  with  pain  and 
despair.  "For  twenty  years  I  suffered  untold  agonies," 
this  person  was  made  to  confess  in  large  print.  It  was 
heartrending.  But  opposite  the  moribund  wretch  was  a 
figure  of  rich  health,  erect,  smartly  dressed,  with  a  full, 
smiling  face  and  happy  eyes.  Surprisingly,  this  was  none 
other  than  the  sufferer.  One  could  hardly  have  believed 
them  the  same,  but  so  it  was.  "  The  Ajax  Invigorator  made 
a  new  man  of  me,"  continued  the  legend.  There  were 
further  details  which  seemed  negligible  to  the  philan- 
thropist, because  the  pictured  hero  of  the  invigorator  al- 
ready suggested  Judge  Penniman,  the  ever-ailing  father  of 
Winona.  The  likeness  was  not  wholly  fanciful.  True,  the 
judge  was  not  so  abject  as  the  first  figure,  but  then  he  was 
not  so  obtrusively  vigorous  as  the  second. 

"A  bottle  of  that,"  said  Wilbur,  and  pointed  to  the  card. 

The  druggist  thrust  out  a  bottle  already  wrapped  in  a 
printed  cover,  and  the  price,  as  became  a  cut-rate  phar- 
macy, proved  to  be  ninety-eight  cents. 

A  wish  was  now  expressed  that  the  advertising  placard 
might  also  be  taken  in  order  that  Judge  Penniman  might 
see  just  what  sort  of  new  man  the  invigorator  would  make 
of  him.  But  this  proved  impracticable;  the  placard  must 
remain  where  it  stood  for  the  behoof  of  other  invalids.  But 
there  were  smaller  portraits  of  the  same  sufferer,  it  seemed, 
in  the  literature  inclosing  the  bottle.  It  was  the  Merle  twin 
who  carried  the  purchases  as  they  issued  from  the  phar- 
macy. This  was  fitting,  inevitable.  The  sodden  philan- 
thropist must  have  his  hands  free  to  spend  more  money. 
(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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Excess-Profits  Tax  and  Prices 

STUDENTS  of  taxation  incline  to  the  view  that  income 
taxes  are  not  easily  passed  on,  added  to  the  sales  prices 
eventually  paid  by  the  consumer,  while  excess-profits  taxes 
are  easily  passed  on,  and  reappear  in  the  cost  of  living.  A 
manufacturing  concern  with  twenty  thousand  stockholders 
could  not  solicit  from  these  stockholders  figures  for  the 
proportions  of  their  income  taxes  derived  from  this  con- 
cern and  add  these  to  the  sales  prices  of  the  commodities 
manufactured  by  the  concern.  That  is  not  practicable. 
But  such  a  concern  can  add  the  figure  for  excess-profits 
tax  to  the  sales  price  of  commodity,  if  competition  in  the 
trade  permits  it. 

There  is  no  way  of  judging  the  total  deflections  of  the 
theoretical  excess-profits  tax.  Elaborate  statistical  inves- 
tigation would  be  required  to  secure  the  data.  There 
seems,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  reappears  in  consumers'  prices  of 
commodities  of  all  kinds.  The  high  prices  of  the  past  sum- 
mer were  dependent  in  large  part  on  increased  costs  of 
production  and  inflation  of  currency  and  credit;  but  the 
operations  of  th*e  excess-profits  tax  must  have  contributed 
to  high  prices,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Certain  sections  of  the  press  are  so  convinced  of  the 
desirability  of  the  excess-profits  tax  as  a  method  of  allevi- 
ating the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  that  they  feel 
compelled  to  question  the  statement  that  an  excess-profits 
tax  increases  the  cost  of  living.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
in  1917  the  excess-profits  tax  equaled  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  corporate  net  income.  This  was  raised  in  1918 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  reduced  in  1919  to  approxi- 
mately thirteen  per  cent  of  the  corporate  net  income.  The 
curve  of  prices  does  not  follow  this  at  all.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the  cost  of  living  was  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  base  line  of  1913. 
A  year  later  it  had  risen  to  not  more  than  two  hundred  per 
cent.  Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1919,  it  rose  rapidly, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1920  was  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  per  cent. 

But  from  these  facts  the  conclusion  may  not  be  drawn 
that  excess-profits  taxes  do  not  reappear  in  the  cost  of 
living,  because  the  markets  in  the  United  States  from 
July,  1917,  to  March,  1919,  were  not  free.  Prices  were 
controlled.  The  grain  exchanges  were  closed.  The  price  of 
wheat  was  controlled  from  the  farmer,  through  the  miller 
and  baker  to  the  retail  seller  of  bread.  The  price  of  sugar 
was  fixed,  from  the  foreign  and  domestic  producer  of  cane 


and  beet  to  the  retail  seller  of  refined  sugar  and  of  sugar  in 
manufactured  states.  The  price  of  hogs  was  stabilized  at 
seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  hundredweight.  Stabi- 
lized prices  also  were  in  effect  with  rice  and  cottonseed 
oil.  Through  the  control  of  export  prices  to  our  Allies  in 
the  war  all  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  the  country  were 
stabilized.  The  price  of  coal  and  coke  was  fixed.  Metals 
and  other  raw  materials  were  allocated  to  manufacturers 
of  war  implements  upon  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  this  had  a 
restraining  influence  upon  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
commodities.  The  prices  of  rubber,  tin,  wool,  jute,  silk 
and  other  imported  basic  raw  materials  were  fixed  by 
international  arrangement.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  possible  to  pass  on  the  excess-profits  tax  to. 
the  final  consumer.  When  de-control  was  accomplished 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  manufacturers  and  business  men 
were  for  the  first  time  in  position  to  add  the  excess-profits 
taxes  to  the  prices  of  commodities.  When  revenue  is  badly 
needed,  an  excess-profits  tax  may  be  the  only  way  of  secur- 
ing it,  even  with  the  certainty  of  driving  investors  to 
exempted  securities.  But  it  does  not  simplify  the  problem 
by  denying  that  business  men  are  able  to  add  the  tax  to  the 
prices  of  commodities.  Specific  analysis  of  trading  opera- 
tions indicates  that  this  has  been  and  is  being  done. 

What  Every  Lawyer  Knows 

HARDLY  a  week  passes  that  the  press  of  some  state  or 
city  does  not  flame  up  in  a  burst  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion against  local  authorities  for  failing  to  enforce  the 
laws.  And  yet  it  is  an  axiom  accepted  among  lawyers  that- 
for  the  most  part  our  statutes  are  enforced  just  as  rigidly 
or  just  as  laxly  as  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity dictates. 

No  state  or  county  officer  keeps  his  ear  more  firmly 
pressed  to  the  ground  than  the  prosecuting  attorney.  No 
one  is  quicker  than  he  to  detect  the  faintest  rumble  of  dis- 
approval for  the  conduct  of  his  office.  With  the  nicest 
precision  he  is  able  to  gauge  the  quality  of  public  sentiment 
toward  every  law  on  the  statute  books.  Experience  has 
endowed  him  with  an  uncanny  intuition  that  tells  him 
when  it  may  be  good  policy  or  politics  to  ignore  infractions 
of  the  law,  when  to  prosecute  them  with  routine  diligence, 
when  to  exert  every  faculty  to  insure  an  immediate  trial 
and  a  sentence  as  heavy  as  the  statute  allows. 

By  the  terms  of  his  oath  of  office  a  public  prosecutor 
must  enforce  the  statutes  as  he  finds  them;  but  he  need 
not  wince  under  the  tooth  of  remorse  because  some  hungry 
newsboy  who  stole  a  pint  of  milk  and  some  errand  girl 
who  came  into  unlawful  possession  of  a  yard  of  hair 
ribbon  are  not  expiating  their  crimes  in  the  county  jail. 

The  sensible  prosecutor  takes  too  broad  a  view  of  his  job 
to  be  willing  to  make  the  law  a  laughingstock.  He  realizes 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public  policy  and  that  the 
well-being  and  morale  of  his  town  or  county  are  not 
best  served  by  blind  and  impetuous  zeal  untempered  by 
horse  sense.  He  knows  that  the  laws  were  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people,  whether 
good  or  bad,  were  not  created  to  serve  as  mere  fodder  for 
prisons  or  grist  for  fine-mills.  The  prosecuting  officer  is  the 
keeper  and  guardian  of  the  people's  conscience;  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  is  slow  to  enforce  with  excessive  rigor 
those  statutes  that  in  some  cases  work  manifest  injustice. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  strength  of  a  new  law  is  tried  out 
in  the  courts.  The  prosecutor  finds  that  his  unwilling 
witnesses  have  short  and  uncertain  memories.  Juries  are 
obtuse  and  obstinate.  Preponderance  of  evidence  does 
not  sway  them.  Ordinary  proof  of  guilt  does  not  suffice. 

Juries,  as  well  as  lawmakers  and  prosecutors,  are  inter- 
preters and  spokesmen  of  the  public  conscience,  and  such 
is  their  hard-won  independence  that  in  default  of  explicit 
instructions  from  the  bench  they  can,  and  often  do,  bring 
in  verdicts  of  not  guilty  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  points  to  a  contrary  finding. 

Every  time  a  defendant  who  is  clearly  guilty  of  breaking 
a  new  law  is  acquitted  the  force  of  the  statute  is  weakened 
and  the  official  prestige  of  the  prosecutor  is  lowered.  A 
long  succession  of  failures  to  get  convictions  in  strong 
cases  has  a  marked  tendency  to  discourage  the  prosecutor 
so  far  as  that  particular  act  is  concerned,  and  he  will 


probably  resolve  to  confine  his  activities,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  cases  in  which  juries  can  be  expected  to  return 
verdicts  in  harmony  with  the  evidence. 

Before  our  statutory  hypocrisies  can  be  abated  we  must 
renounce  the  childish  belief  that  law  can  make  character. 
The  women  can  do  much  to  help  if  from  the  first  they 
refuse  to  be  deceived  by  the  fallacy  that  is  responsible  for 
thousands  of  pages  of  foolish  man-made  statutes.  Then, 
too,  we  must  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  must  talk  about  law,  think  about  it  and  read  about 
it,  until  we  come  to  realize  that  wise  lawmaking  involves  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  baffling  of  all  sciences.  Moreover, 
we  must  learn  to  think  clearly,  to  march  warily,  and  to  see; 
to  it  that  our  statutory  advance  guard  never  outpaces  the! 
main  body  of  public  opinion,  in  which  lies  its  only  hope  of, 
survival  when  the  battle  is  joined. 

Dreams  of  Perfection 

IF  THE  world  is  not  to  be  crushed  by  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation it  is  necessary  that  armaments  shall  be  lessened. 
But  if  there  are  rascals  about,  how  shall  one  disarm  without 
inviting  disaster? 

If  one  half  the  world  should  purpose  in  its  heart  to  avoid 
strife  at  any  cost  and  endure  affronts  of  every  nature  with- 
out show  of  resentment  the  other  half  would  break  all 
established  speed  records  en  route  to  the  harvest.  It  would 
loot  until  the  peaceful  folk  were  stripped  to  the  hide.  And 
then  it  would  make  them  draw  water  and  hew  wood  in 
exchange  for  the  privilege  of  living.  If  the  world  is  to  for- 
sake its  evil  ways  the  decision  must  be  unanimous. 

Advocates  of  disarmament  do  not  contend  that  dis- 1 
armament  would  insure  peace,  but  only  that  it  woulc 
lessen  the  probability  of  war.  It  is  true  that  one  who  has ; 
pistol  on  his  hip  is  easily  offended  and  will  draw  when  th< 
provocation  is  but  slight,  but  it  is  also  true  that  one  whi 
has  no  pistol  will  trust  to  his  fists  and  his  teeth  when  th 
provocation  is  so  great  as  to  overcome  patience  and  discre 
tion.  If  nations  of  unarmed  men  are  fired  by  hatred  the; 
will  go  out  to  do  battle  with  clubs  and  stones. 

To  dream  of  everlasting  pea'ce  by  reason  of  disarmamen 
may  be  futile,  but  reducing  armament  to  the  minimum  r( 
quired  for  police  purposes  would  greatly  lessen  the  burde 
of  taxation,  and  that  is  an  end  worthy  of  much  proselytinj 
Dreams  of  a  universal  brotherhood  are  worth  while,  bi 
while  having  them  one  must  have  one  eye  open  on  fact 
While  one  is  down  he  envies  another  who  is  up.  H 
thoughts  are  focused  on  the  contrast  between  them.  B 
dreams  of  a  world  in  which  all  men  shall  be  equal,  but 
his  secret  heart  he  knows  full  well  that  the  dream  does  w 
express  the  whole  of  his  desire.  If  he  should  get  up  ar 
find  all  men  standing  on  a  level  his  disappointment  wou 
be  no  less  bitter  than  his  former  resentment.  He  desir 
to  get  up,  but  he  desires  above  all  to  enjoy  looking  at  t 
world  from  a  new  angle. 

One  may  be  righteous  without  being  stupid.  One  mi 
love  his  fellows  without  dropping  his  purse  on  the  street 
show  his  confidence  in  them.  If  history  has  taught  an 
thing  at  all  it  has  taught  that  men  and  nations  cann 
trust  one  another.  This  is  not  cynicism,  but  recognition 
a  simple  fact.  One  should,  for  the  sake  of  good  manne 
concede  that  the  other  man  is  honest  and  will  keep  1 
word.  But  good  manners  alone  do  not  make  a  contra 
binding,  and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  have  a  signatt 
on  the  dotted  line. 

If  school  children  are  taught  the  glory  of  peace  andt 
ugliness  of  war  the  world  may  in  time  learn  to  settle 
differences  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  And  if  childr 
are  made  to  believe  that  money  is  the  least  of  the  hon<; 
to  be  won  there  may  come  a  time  when  none  will  seek  gri 
fortunes  and  all  will  have  a  share  in  prosperity. 

But  dreams  cannot  afford  a  short  cut  to  a  perfect  sta, 
and,  while  men  remain  imperfect,  he  will  best  serve  > 
improve  his  generation  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  bet  r 
one  to  come  who  does  not  confound  his  dreams  with  t*  ;., 

v 

facts  that  are  his  problem. 

One  who  would  deal  wisely  must  deal  with  facts  as  t\f  l[( 
are,  and  the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  mankind  ^ 
not  be  ready  for  Utopia  until  seven  times  seven  thousti  , 
years  have  been  gathered  into  history. 
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I THANKthe  neighbors 
for  watching  me  and 
keepingmereasonably 
well-behaved;  and  I  am 
grateful  to  them  for  many 
charities.  Occasionally  I 
have  fooled  them,  but  not 
often.  There  is  a  type  of 
fool  that  cannot  be  re- 
formed oreducated.  Iam 
foolish,  but  have  one  re- 
deeming trait — as  soon  as 
I  know  better  I  try  to  do 
better.  And  I  have  this 
inkling  of  sense:  I  believe 
anything  that  can  be 
demonstrated. 

In  the  cattle  country  of 
the  West  there  are  certain 
outlaw  horses  that  will 
not  permit  a  saddle  on 
their  backs ;  they  will  die 
rather  than  submit  to  the 
rules  made  for  horses. 
The  worst  bucking  horse 
ever  known  was  called 
Rocking-chair.  He  broke 
a  leg  last  summer,  in  dis- 
lodging a  rider,  and  was 
shot.  In  his  time  he  had 
injured  a  dozen  men. 

Likewise  there  are  certain  outlaw  writers  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  rules  of  civilization.  There  are  outlaw  publica- 
tions devoted  to  these  men ;  others  get  by  the  postmaster- 
general  with  difficulty.  To  read  them  is  as  unusual  as  a 
bucking  contest  at  a  Wild  West  show.  Some  of  the  outlaw 
writers  have  been  shot;  a  good  many  have  been  in  jail. 
One  of  them  threw  his  rider  and  ran  away  to  Russia,  where 
he  was  well  received  for  a  time,  but  finally  he  will  buck 
so  hard  as  to  break  a  leg,  as  did  Rocking-chair,  and  share 
his  fate. 

Even  if  a  gun  is  loaded  you  can  handle  it  in  such  a  way 
it  won't  go  off. 

The  world  is  compelled  to  admit,  after  centuries  spent  in 
searching  for  good  things,  that  most  good  things  are  old. 
The  best  philosophy  is,  after  all,  a  certain  amount  of  old 
fogyism. 

For  centuries  men  thought  they  might  be  able  to  coax 
those  with  a  large  store  to  divide  with  those  who  have  little 
or  nothing.  But  they  have  finally  decided  this  policy 
won't  work,  and  have  adopted  different  measures;  they 
now  have  a  club,  and  are  assembling  for  a  descent  on  the 
tich  valleys  of  the  enemy. 

When  my  affairs  go  wrong  I  have  finally  learned  that 
the  only  possible  remedy  is  to  behave  better. 

The  world  was  getting  along  pretty  well  up  to  1914. 
Every  respectable  thing  was  meeting  with  some  encourage- 
ment, when  suddenly  a  fool  kicked  over  the  torch  of 
civilization,  and  now  the  world  is  on  fire.  It  is  an  awful 
wreck,  and  everybody  is  in  it.  The  first  excuse  for  the 
bloody  business  was  the  shooting  of  an  Austrian  prince. 
The  shot  was  fired  by  a  man  who  had  been  wrought  up  to 
it  by  years  of  immoderate  preaching,  and  it  was  in  quarrel- 
ing over  this  incident  that  the  devil  got  loose.  Bad  as  the 
rulers  are,  it  was  a  foolish  agitator  who  dropped  the  match 
into  the  powder  barrel. 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  called  the  greatest  type  and 
example  of  the  citizen,  yet  his  principles  were  extremely 
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simple.  In  his  journey  through  life  he  had  a  desire  to  be  as 
little  as  possible- either  an  incompetent,  an  idler,  a  fool  or 
a  rogue.  He  didn't  claim  perfection,  but  sincerely  desired 
to  avoid  mistakes  as  frequently  as  possible.  In  his  writing 
he  acknowledged  a  good  many  bad  habits,  but  experience 
proved  the  folly  of  bad  habits,  and  he  gradually  quit  them. 

He  always  gave  his  private  business  sufficient  attention 
to  make  it  prosperous,  but  did  not  neglect  his  duty  in 
public  affairs;  he  took  an  interest  in  street  lighting,  in 
paving,  in  libraries,  in  fire  departments,  in  home  guards, 
in  schools.  He  became  noted  in  science,  and  one  of  the 
world's  best-educated  men,  though  he  almost  never  went 
to  school.  For  a  time  in  his  youth  he  was  a  kind  of  orphan, 
castaway  or  runaway,  yet,  some  say  now,  he  became  the 
world's  greatest  citizen. 

Franklin  happened  to  be  born  with  a  good  mind,  but  the 
most  ordinary  man  may  adopt  his  rules  of  life  with  profit. 
He  had  all  the  weaknesses  you  have,  but  kept  them  down. 
You  may  do  it;  and  rest  assured  that  this  effort  will  pay 
better  than  any  other  in  which  you  can  engage. 

I  have  often  remarked  the  unreliability  of  the  testimony 
of  defendants.  Whatever  makes  a  good  story  they  tell. 

It  is  said  of  three  of  our  greatest  American  writers  that 
they  went  to  their  graves  without  ever  having  dared 
express  their  real  opinions.  What  an  intelligent  man  really 
thinks,  as  a  result  of  experience  with  life,  should  be  his 
best  and  most  useful  contribution  to  posterity.  I  cannot 
understand  why  men  are  ashamed  of  their  real  opinions, 
and  bury  them  in  mystic,  meaningless  sentences. 

Some  people  are  dangerously  careless.  I  am;  I  worry 
over  neglected  duties  to-day  that  worried  me  last  year.  It 
is  my  way;  I  drew  it  in  the  lottery.  I  am  lamentably 
weak  in  mechanics;  the  mechanism  of  a  wheelbarrow 
stumps  me,  and  I  am  asked  to  run  an  automobile.  I  know 
people  who  drew  excellent  stomachs;  I  know  others  who 
drew  bad  ones.   Some  inherit  good  looks;  others  are  ugly. 


The  best-behaved  person 
I  know  does  not  try  so 
hard  as  I  do,  and  behaves 
better.  Still,  I  should  be 
worse  off  than  I  am  did  1 
not  exercise  constant  care. 

I  will  believe  only  my 
own  eyes;  you  cannot  sec 
for  me.  And  being  selfish 
I  see  as  clearly  as  I  can 
to  avoid  danger.  With 
such  guidance  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  success  in 
life  is  mainly  distinction 
in  industry,  politeness, 
fairness,  temperance,  and 
such  usefulness  as  a  selfish 
man  may  find  desirable 
and  near  at  hand. 

It  was  Doctor  Holmes 
the  poet,  and  not  Doctor 
Holmes  the  physician, 
who  invented  the  fancy 
saying  about  a  man  being 
seventy  years  young. 


I  read  for  hours,  and 
wade  through  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  trash,  when 
suddenly  I  come  upon  a 
paragraph  so  true  and  apt  that  I  feel  repaid  for  my  wasted 
time.  I  ran  across  such  a  paragraph  to-day,  an  old  Persian 
saying:  "Fooled  thou  must  be,  though  wisest  of  the  wise; 
then  be  the  fool  of  virtue,  not  of  vice."  And  to  repay  rre 
for  my  reading  last  week  I  encountered  this  in  Emerson : 
"I  look  upon  the  simple  and  childish  virtues  of  veracity 
and  honesty  as  the  root  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  character." 

The  big  scenes  in  American  writing  are  mainly  invented 
and  made  larger  than  the  truth;  in  the  writing  of  the 
French  there  is  always  a  very  effective  note  of  probability. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  wrote  his  complete  history,  omit- 
ting no  detail,  however  discreditable.  Pierre  Loti  told  in 
Madame  Chrysantheme  of  his  life  with  a  woman  not  his 
wife,  and  the  book  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  I  be- 
lieve of  another  noted  French  book  that  it  is  really  the 
confession  of  the  author  thinly  disguised,  though  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  novel.  There  are  several  tremendous  scenes  in 
it.  They  were  not  thought  up  as  art;  they  happened  to 
the  author.  The  heroine  is  the  most  natural  woman  ever 
put  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  The  author  knew  this 
woman  well;  he  didn't  make  her  up. 

We  are  told  everyone  should  be  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  The  orators  claim  they  have  consecrated  their 
lives  to  it;  women  agitators,  ministers,  socialists,  labor 
leaders,  editors,  missionaries — all  claim  to  be  devoted  to 
the  public  service.  But  in  spite  of  the  devotion  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  public  affairs  are  in  a  worse 
snarl  than  ever  before. 

Look  at  the  exploded  notions  with  which  the  advance  of 
civilization  has  been  encumbered!  Some  of  them  have 
annoyed  the  world  thousands  of  years.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  have  got  rid  of  them  sooner. 

I  am  still  in  the  primer  class,  but  everything  I  read 
seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  high  school. 

A  plain  idler  who  whistles  and  whittles,  and  fishes  in 
streams  where  there  are  poor  fish,  is  his  own  condemna- 
tion; he  is  a  living  moral  lesson.  But  an  idler  who  devotes 

(Concluded  on  Page  105) 
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AFTER  I  had  got  such  heartening  assur- 
ZA  ances  of  a  full  pantry  and  plenty  of 
food  from  Mr.  Meredith  and  his  associ- 
ates, as  I  have  related  in  my  previous  arti- 
cle, I  walked  down  through  the  Mall  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  talk  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  There  I  got  some  more  good  news.  Mr.  Hous- 
ton also  points  with  pride.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Meredith 
answers  the  description  of  the  man  who  looked  behind 
him  with  regret,  about  him  with  rage,  and  before  him  with 
foreboding. 

Mr.  Houston  is  an  economist.  That  means  he  does  not 
sentimentalize  over  facts  or  conditions,  but  seeks  to  inter- 
pret them.  He  was  for  seven  years  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  he  came  to  the  Treasury.  He  is  interested  in  farmers 
and  farming,  though  no  longer  charged  with  any  responsi- 
bility as  to  crops.  From  him  I  got  a  piece'  of  news  that  I 
think  will  surprise  a  great  many  other  persons  as  much 
as  it  astounded  me.  It  is  this: 

The  so-called  drift  to  the  cities  from  the  farming  regions 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Agriculture  is  not  declining. 
The  number  of  farms  is  not  decreasing.  The  precise  con- 
trary is  true.  There  is  a  steady  and  continuous  increase 
in  production,  in  acreage  and  in  the  quantity  of  food  raised 
on  every  acre.  We  have  great  reserves  of  tillable  land  that 
have  not  been  touched.  Our  farmers  produce  more  per 
man  than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world.  We  do  not 
raise  so  much  per  acre  as  some  other  countries.  The  answer 
is,  we  do  not  have  to. 

The  real  test  is  how  much  each  farmer  produces.  What- 
ever our  national  shortcomings  and  whatever  privations 
we  may  have  to  endure  in  the  years  to  come,  all  the  present 
prospects  are  that  we  shall  have  plenty  to  eat  if  we  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  deal.  He  deserves  it. 

Mr.  Houston  on  Food  Production 

HERE  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Houston's  good  news.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  rather  clogged  with  figures,  but  that 
cannot  be  helped.  One  has  to  be  very  alert  to  keep  up  with 
this  nation.  Generally  speaking,  very  few  things  one  can 
say  about  it  to-day  will  be  true  of  it  to-morrow.  We  may 
attempt  to  forecast  the  future  only  if  we  know  the  past. 

In  the  fifty  years  from  1800  to  1910  our  population  in- 
creased 60,000,000,  or  from  31,000,000  to  91,000,000;  the 
number  of  farms  from  2,044,000  to  6,361, 000,  or  4,317,000; 
the  number  of  improved  acres  in  farms  from  163,000,000 
to  478,000,000,  or  315,000,000;  the  value  of  farm  property, 
in  round  numbers,  from  $8,000,000,000  to  $41,000,000,000; 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  from  $16,000,000,000  to  $175,- 
000,000,000;  and  the  bank  resources  from  $1,500,000,000 
to  $22,500,000,000. 

The  period  from  1900  to  1915  is  still  more  amazing,  for 
in  that  period  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  increased 
28,600,000,  or  from  76,000,000  to  99,500,000;  the  wealth 
$130,000,000,000,  or  from  $88,000,000,000  to  $218,000,- 
000,000;  and  the  banking  resources  $17,000,000,000,  or 
from  $10,800,000,000  to  $27,800,000,000. 
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The  aggregate  value  of  farm  products  was  $10,000,- 
000,000  in  1914  on  the  prewar  price  basis,  and  nearly 
$25,000,000,000  in  1919,  or  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated wealth  of  France.  For  the  forty  years  from  1855  to 
1895  they  furnished  from  seventy-three  to  eighty-four  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports,  and  from  1895  to  1914  from 
forty-six  to  seventy-one  per  cent;  while  for  sixty  years 
from  forty-two  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  our  imports  were 
agricultural  commodities. 

On  two  occasions  they  materially  aided,  if  they  did  not 
save,  our  national  finances.  In  1875  Congress  decreed  that 
specie  payments  should  be  resumed  January  1, 1879.  Up  to 
the  time  this  act  was  passed  we  had  been  an  importing  na- 
tion, sending  out  gold  to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  five  years, 
1871  to  1875,  imports  exceeded  exports  $380,000,000.  In 
the  five  years  following  the  passage  of  the  act  exports 
exceeded  imports  $920,000,000,  a  gain  of  $1,300,000,000; 
and  agricultural  exports  alone  exceeded  the  total  imports 
by  $200,000,000.  This  was  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  vast  flow  of  agricultural  products 
from  that  section. 

Again,  when  the  European  war  broke  out  similar  aid  was 
rendered.  This  country  was  indebted  in  enormous  sums  to 
Europe.  It  was  estimated  that  the  floating  indebtedness 
whose  payment  Europe  could  demand  exceeded  $500,- 
000,000.  There  was  much  apprehension  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  meeting  it.  Within  twelve  months,  while  the  indus- 
trial exports  declined,  the  agricultural  exports  increased 
nearly  $500,000,000. 

In  1913  we  exported  19,000,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  pork, 
cotton,  grain,  flour  and  tobacco,  valued  at  $940,000,000, 
while  in  1918  we  exported  18,300,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,840,000,000.  These  figures  are  suggestive  to  those 
who  deal  in  foreign  trade,  in  foreign  banking  and  in 
transportation. 

Now  is  it  true  that  farming  has  deteriorated,  that  soils 
are  being  impoverished,  that  acre  yields  have  declined  and 
that  production  of  food  has  not  kept  pace  with  population 
and  that  the  drift  to  the  cities  threatens  us  with  short 
rations?  Let  Mr.  Houston  answer  the  whole  general 
question  in  his  own  words: 

"  First,  as  to  the  yields  per  acre.  These  show  an  upward 
tendency  during  the  whole  period  for  which  we  have 
reliable  statistics.  The  average  rate  of  increase  for 
twenty-five  years  has  been  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  year. 
The  gain  is  not  readily  observed  from  one  year  to  another; 
but  when  averages  for  a  series  of  years  are  obtained  the 
trend  is  clear.  During  the  decade  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  when  there  was  a  vast  expansion  of  the  farm 
area  in  the  West,  cultivation  was  on  a  very  extensive  and 
inadequate  scale  and  the  tendency  was  downward.  Since 
the  early  nineties,  however,  the  movement  has  been  de- 
cidedly upward. 


"Since  1880  the  following  increases  in  yield 
per  acre  are  noted:  Wheat,  twenty-five  per 
cent;  corn,  ten;  oats,  twenty-four;  potatoes, 
rymn       thirty-three;  hay,  twenty;  cotton,  three  and 
one-half;  or  for  all  crops  sixteen  per  cent.  The 
facts  are  even  more  striking  when  we  take  the  more  settled 
states  of  the  union.    For  New  York  State  the  weighted 
average  increase  for  all  crops  was  eighteen  per  cent,  and 
for  New  England  twenty-five  per  cent.  And  yet  is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  farms  in  New 
England  have  been  abandoned  and  that  its  agriculture 
has  deteriorated?  The  explanation  of  the  improvement  is 
to  be  found  in  better  agricultural  methods,  use  of  farm 
machinery,  rotation  of  crops,  disease-control  measures, 
and  increased  and  more  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers. 

"But  what  about  the  other  test— the  relation  of  farm 
production  to  growth  of  population?  Here  too  the  facts 
are  equally  encouraging  and  contradict  the  prevalent  view. 
It  is  true  that  the  production  of  meats  per  capita  has  de- 
clined. In  1900  it  was  248  pounds,  decreasing  in  1914  to 
183,  rising  in  1918  to  222.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  with  the 
great  increase  in  the  variety  of  our  products  and  of  our 
diet,  we  are  not  so  dependent  on  meat  as  formerly;  and, 
furthermore,  that  we  are  still  large  exporters  of  meat 
products." 

The  Farmers'  War  Record 

"  T7UFTY  years  ago,  in  the  decade  of  1866-74,  the  produc- 
-T  tion  of  the  six  leading  cereals  per  capita  was  thirty- 
eight  bushels,  while  in  1905-14  it  was  fifty-two;  corn  having 
increased  from  23  to  27  bushels;  wheat  from  6  %  to  8;  oats 
from  4  Y±  to  13 ;  potatoes  from  2  %o  bushels  to  3  8/io ;  tobacco 
from  7%  pounds  to  12%;  cotton  from  36 M  pounds  to  60; 
and  milk  from  84  gallons  in  1889  to  96  gallons  in  1919. 

"  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  increase  in  the  variety  of 
our  diet.  In  some  respects  the  advance  in  agriculture  has 
been  most  striking  in  the  rise  of  new  or  minor  crops  to 
large  proportions  and  their  availability  throughout  the 
year.  The  only  hint  that  I  can  give  you  of  this  expansion 
is  from  the  figures  for  canning  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
the  drying  of  fruits.  -The  canning  industry  showed  a  gain 
from  20,000,000  cases  in  1889  to  52,000,000  in  1914,  and 
dried  fruits  from  85,000,000  to  521,000,000  pounds. 

"But  there  is  still  another  test,  and  that  is  the  number 
of  farm  workers  and  the  production  for  each  laborer. 
Their  number  increased  from  5,900,000  in  1870  to  13,- 
700,000  in  1910,  and  the  production  for  each  worker  in 
terms  of  leading  cereals  rose  from  266  bushels  in  the  decade 
1866-76  to  406  in  1905-14,  and  to  418  in  the  five  years 
1915-19. 

"The  war  revealed  another  fact,  that  whenever  an 
emergency  comes  the  farmers  of  the  nation  by  straining  a 
point  can  achieve  very  remarkable  results.  During  the 
war,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  including  the  abstrac- 
tion of  labor,  they  increased  the  acreage  of  leading  cereals 
by  33,000,000,  the  yield  625,000,000  bushels  above  the 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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America's  most  popular  beans 

Their  high  quality  has  built  for  Campbell's 
Beans  a  reputation  as  wide  as  the  country  itself. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  our  kitchens  have 
been  famous  for  making  food  good,  until  now  the 
name  "Campbell's"  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
a  pledge  of  excellence.  Every  dish  of  Campbell's 
Beans  tells  why  they  are  so  popular. 

15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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prewar  average;  and  they  did  a  more  difficult  thing:  they 
increased  the  number  of  milk  cows  over  1914  by  2,750,000, 
of  other  cattle  by  8,500,000,  of  work  animals  by  1,000,000, 
of  swine  by  16,000,000;  or  a  total  of  approximately 
29,000,000. 

"Wheat  was  an  especially  important  war  material.  The 
department  asked  the  farmers  to  increase  their  fall  acreage 
alone  in  1918  to  47,200,000  acres.  There  was  actually 
planted  49,261,000,  and  the  spring-wheat  acreage  equaled 
the  record  of  22,500,000.  It  was  this  performance  of  the 
farmers  which  saved  the  situation. 

"Furthermore,  this  country  has  a  long  distance  to  go 
before  it  comes  in  sight  of  its  limit  of  farm  production.  It 
can  further  increase  its  output  of  commodities  by  con- 
tinuing to  secure  increased  yields  per  acre,  and  still  further 
by  cultivating  the  tillable  land  which  at  present  is  unused, 
estimated  to  be  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  experts  that  only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  cultivation  is  yielding  reasonably  full  returns.  The 
opportunity,  therefore,  is  presented  of  placing  the  remainder 
of  the  tillable  land  under  cultivation  and  bringing  it  and 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  that  now  cultivated  up  to  the  point 
of  full  yields. 

"I  may  remark  here  that  I  see  no  particular  point  in 
feverish  haste  to  reach  this  goal.  Success  would  bring  with 
it  certain  advantages  but  also  many  obvious  disadvan- 
tages. We  must  give  more  intelligent  consideration  to  the 
policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  farm  area  and  bring  to  bear  the  services  of 
all  the  agricultural  experts  to  make  the  survey  and  to 
point  the  way.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  either  of  producers 
or  consumers  to  have  fluctuations  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. There  is  always  danger  of  glutting  the  market  and  of 
serious  loss.  Furthermore,  the  right  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  the  supply  of  labor  and  capital  avail- 
able for  farming  purposes  and  by  the  inelasticity  of  the 
demand  for  farm  products.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure  a 
steady  flow  of  commodities  of  sufficient  volume  to  supply 
an  increasing  demand  at  prices  which  will  yield  the  farmer 
a  decent  wage  and  a  fair  profit  on  his  investment." 

Foreign  Crop  Estimates 

IT  SEEMS  difficult  to  get  it  into  the  minds  of  some 
people  that  farming  is  a  business  and  must  pay;  that 
under  modern  conditions  there  cannot  be  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  farmers.  There  could  be  a  larger  proportion  of  farm- 
ers to  total  population  if  each  farm  were  self-sufficient  and 
produced  no  surplus  of  consequence ;  but  to-day  the  average 
farmer  produces  many  times  what  he  consumes  of  some 
things  and  is  dependent  for  his  prosperity  upon  their 
profitable  exchange. 

"There  should  be,  and  in  the  long  run  there  will  tend 
to  be,  no  more  farmers  in  the  nation  than  are  needed  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  products  which  can  be  disposed 
of  at  a  profit.  There  will  be  farmers  enough  if  the  business 
of  farming  is  made  more  profitable  and  if  rural  life  is  made 
attractive  and  healthful.  The  consumers  must  be  willing 
to  pay  prices  for  farm  products  which  will  enable  farmers 
to  produce  them  and  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  individual  and  community  life.  The  nation,  therefore, 
must  be  prepared  to  omit  nothing  to  improve  the  country- 
side. The  farmers  have  proved  themselves  worthy  citizens 
and  strong  bulwarks  against  radicalism. 

"The  acreage  yields  in  the  United  States  are  frequently 
compared  with  the  much  larger  yields  in  some  European 
nations.  In  Belgium  the  acreage  yield  is  about  double  that 


in  the  United  States;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  greater,  and  in  France,  nearly  fifteen  per 
cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  en- 
ergy of  each  American  farmer  is  spread  over  a  larger  area, 
and  that,  although  he  produces  less  per  acre,  he  produces 
much  more  per  man. 

"The  total  output  of  the  average  farmer  is  probably 
greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Thus,  in  Belgium,  with  its  intensive  system  of 
farming,  only  about  5.3  acres  are  cultivated  for  each 
person  engaged  in  agriculture,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  the  corresponding  figure  is  27  acres.  Taking  both 
acreage  and  yield  per  acre  into  consideration,  the  average 
American  farmer  produces  2.5  times  as  much  as  the 
average  Belgian  farmer;  2.3  times  as  much  as  the  English; 
3.2  times  as  much  as  the  French;  2.5  times  as  much  as  the 
German;  and  over  6  times  as  much  as  the  Italian." 

A  great  part  of  Europe  will  look  to  us  this  winter  to  be 
fed.  Whatever  our  supply,  we  must  send  a  certain  quan- 
tity abroad.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  therefore 
almost  as  deeply  interested  in  foreign  crop  prospects  as  in 
our  own.  The  latest  available  information,  covering  the 
period  up  to  about  the  beginning  of  September,  shows  that 
present  agricultural  prospects  when  viewed  from  a  world 
standpoint  are  as  a  rule  satisfactory,  especially  when  based 
on  the  wartime  consumption  of  food. 

Among  the  principal  features  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere are  the  bumper  wheat  crop  in  British  India  and 
indications  of  the  same  thing  in  Canada.  The  wheat  har- 
vest in  British  India  began  in  March  with  a  record  crop  of 
376,880,000  bushels,  as  against  280,485,000  in  1919,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  nearing  completion  in  Canada,  where 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  another  record  yield  of 
267,338,000  bushels,  as  against  193,260,000  in  1919.  No 
authentic  reports  relative  to  the  great  wheat-producing 
areas  of  Russia  are  at  present  available. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  two  principal  wheat- 
growing  countries,  Argentina  and  Australia,  have  reaped 
crops  which  fall  below  their  combined  1919  production  by 
26,702,000  bushels,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Argentina 
being  placed  at  214,140,000  bushels,  as  against  212,- 
800,000  in  1919,  while  Australia  produced  only  47,104,000 
bushels,  as  against  75,146,000  in  1919. 

From  the  present  somewhat  vague  indications  the  agri- 
cultural prospects  in  Europe  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
as  in  ordinary  times.  The  notable  lack  of  optimism  is  prob- 
ably due  more  to  the  unfavorable  transportation  facilities 
between  the  great  grain-producing  region  of  Russia  and 
Western  Europe  than  to  any  appreciable  falling  off  of 
yields.  Quantitative  estimates  are  as  yet  not  available 
from  the  majority  of  European  countries. 

In  Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent. In  France  the  harvests  are  proceeding  under 
favorable  conditions  and  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  the 
cereals  will  approximate  for  the  year  1920,  7,150,000 
short  tons,  against  5,500,000  in  1919.  Official  estimates 
from  Switzerland  place  the  production  about  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year.  The  harvest  is  under  way  in  Germany 
and  the  prospects  are  generally  good  for  all  cereals.  The 
crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  suffered  some- 
what owing  to  drought  and  cold  winds.  The  appearance 
of  wheat  is  good.  Barley  and  rye  are  fairly  satisfactory 
and  both  promise  about  average  yields. 

In  Italy  present  prospects  for  the  corn  crop  are  good 
but  reports  of  the  wheat  harvesting  indicate  a  poor  crop 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  Rumania  the  yields  are 
good  with  the  probability  of  some  wheat  being  exported. 
Fair  quantities  of  barley  are  expected  to  be  available  for 


export,  while  prospects  for  a  large  corn  crop  are  favorable. 
In  Spain  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  9,511,000 
acres  in  1920,  as  against  10,388,000  in  1919.  The  prospects 
of  cereal  crops  in  the  Netherlands  range  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent  above  the  average. 

Reports  from  Luxemburg  indicate  that  all  cereals  with 
the  exception  of  oats  are  slightly  below  the  average.  In 
Finland  the  condition  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  above  a  normal  crop,  but 
indications  are  that  rye  will  probably  be  ten  per  cent 
below  the  normal. 

Returns  from  Sweden  show  the  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
oats  crops  slightly  above  the  average,  with  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes  slightly  below.  In  Belgium  the  crops  continue 
to  show  good  prospects,  the  acreage  of  wheat  being  esti- 
mated at  304,000  acres  against  329,000  for  1919.  In  Bul- 
garia the  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  rains  of  the  latter 
part  of  April  was  sufficient  for  a  good  growth  of  winter 
and  spring  cereals,  while  in  Hungary  the  exceptional  heat 
and  drought  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  progress  of  cereal  crops. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  agricultural  prospects 
are  not  so  promising.  In  Algeria  continued  drought  has 
severely  damaged  cereal  crops,  also  in  some  districts  of 
Morocco,  particularly  the  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  In 
Egypt  the  prospective  yields  per  acre  of  wheat  and  barley 
show  quite  an  improvement  over  those  of  last  year. 

In  Australasia  recent  weather  conditions  were  favorable 
to  the  growing  crops,  which,  however,  will  not  be  harvested 
until  late  this  year  and  early  in  1921. 

Our  Record  Corn  Crop 

WE  HAVE  got  a  whale  of  a  corn  crop  this  year.  With 
indications  for  the  largest  crop  on  record  much,  if  not 
all,  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  farmer  this  year.  Will  he 
respond,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  and  increase  his  consump- 
tion of  corn  so  as  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  market?  He 
can  do  this  by  holding  his  hogs  and  cattle  longer  until  they 
are  heavier,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  animals  and 
holding  corn  over  to  fatten  them  out  next  year. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  number  of  feeding 
animals  on  farms  is  smaller  than  usual.  This  feeling  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  its  statement 
that  on  August  first  the  number  of  hogs  was  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  that  for  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  only  ninety  per  cent  of  last  year.  As  a  further 
depressing  fact  many  farmers  seem  to  be  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  prices  during  the  past  year  received  for  their 
livestock. 

If  the  farmers  and  feeders  are  to  consume  a  larger 
amount  of  corn  this  next  year  they  must  first  overcome  the 
six  to  ten  per  cent  shortage  in  feeding  animals.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  corn  should  start  off  low  in  December 
farmers  would  feed  longer  and  would  increase  the  number 
of  animals. 

This  should  be  especially  true  if  livestock  prices  are 
well  maintained.  If  prices  for  animals  rise  so  that  feeding 
becomes  more  profitable  there  should  thus  spring  up  a 
demand  among  farmers  for  corn,  which  would  tend  to 
prevent  its  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  But  there  seems  no  denying  that  the 
present  indications  are  for  a  decreased  demand  from  farm- 
ers for  the  surplus  corn,  and  furthermore,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  commercial  demands  for  corn 
for  purposes  other  than  feeding. 

The  situation  stands,  therefore— a  prospect  for  an  un- 
usually large  crop  coupled  with  a  prospect  for  a  decreased 

(Concluded  on  Page  130) 
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Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade  Mark  Re?. 


Sure  saving  in 
clothes 

The  man' who  is  keen  to  avoid  the  extreme 
price  buys  Styleplus. 

He  does  so  because  he  finds  everything  he 
wants  in  style  and  quality  and  yet  pays  a  price 
that  yields  a  distinct  saving. 

There's  a  value  to  you  in  the  national  repu' 
tation  of  Styleplus.  Clothes  so  prominent  must 
be  good. 

Styleplus  hold  their  fame  on  high  quality  at 
medium  prices  Although  they  cost  less  than 
most  quality  clothes,  every  fabric  is  all -wool, 
correctly  styled  and  tailored  for  long  service. 
The  wear  is  guaranteed. 

Buy  a  Styleplus  suit  and  overcoat  this  fall 
and  your  saving  is  sure. 


Henry  Sonneborn  6?  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STYLEPLUS  ~~The  biq  name  in  clolhes 
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Big- Scale  Irrigation 


THE  whole  history  of  civilization 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
amazing  story  of  man's  ceaseless  effort  to  utilize 
profitably  the  vast  and  never-ending  energies  of  Nature. 
The  winds  of  the  earth  were  rather  a  nuisance  until  one 
man  built  a  boat  with  a  sail  and  made  practical  use  of  an 
idea  that  was  copied  until  the  world's  winds  had  become  the 
chief  power  factor  in  water  transportation.  Primitive  man 
with  his  sailing  vessel  felt  sorry  for  his  ancestors  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  art  of  harnessing  a  breeze.  Later  peo- 
ples with  their  ships  propelled  by  steam  felt  a  great  pity  for 
the  fellows  who  could  do  no  better  than  depend  upon  fickle 
winds.  Probably  in  another  decade  modern  man  with  his 
electric  ships  will  commence  to  reminisce  about  the  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  of  that  bygone  age  when*  the  chief 
cargo  of  an  ocean-going  vessel  was  the  coal  it  had  to  store 
away  to  provide  it  with  a  source  of  necessary  energy. 

The  basic  forces  utilized  by  man  are  not  new,  for  the 
winds,  tides,  coal  seams,  waterfalls,  metals  and  electricity 
were  here  before  life  began.  The  human  race  has  used  its 
intelligence  to  concentrate  and  apply  the  forces  of  Nature, 
but  it  has  not  created  them.  Man  has  devised  methods 
rather  than  materials.  The  products  of  civilization  have 
been  constructed  wholly  out  of  existing  substances. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own  ignorance,  Nature  is  the 
champion  of  all  wasters.  All  about  us  are  unharnessed 
forces.  Even  to-day,  with  all  our  enlightenment  in  engi- 
neering, the  tides  of  the  ocean  roll  freely  in  and  out,  dis- 
sipating millions  of  horse  power  of  energy,  while  mere  men 
of  science  stand  by,  mocked  and  helpless  in  the  face  of  such 
a  seemingly  useless  squandering  of  precious  power. 

But  the  farther  we  advance  in  knowledge  the  more  we 
appreciate  the  stability  of  Nature's  forces  and  the  better 
we  realize  how  great  was  the  wisdom  that  made  things  as 
they  are.  If  it  were  otherwise  the  human  race  would  long 
ago  have  been  discouraged  with  the  futility  of  its  efforts  to 
establish  a  permanent  progress.  A  definite  change  in  the 
courses  of  the  earth's  warm  ocean  currents  would  convert 
great  prosperous  states  and  nations  into  bleak  lands  of 
snow  and  ice.  It  is  well  that  Nature  permits  things  to 
endure  and  that  man  can  only  utilize  and  not  control  the 
physical  forces  that  lie  about  him. 

When  the  early  settlers  climbed  to  the  tops  of  our  high 
Western  mountains  and  found  among  these  mountains 
deep  lakes,  while  out  beyond  were  great  tracts  of  parched 
land,  rich  in  soil  and  in  every  way  suitable  for  develop- 
ment into  a  fertile  garden  land  except  for  the  lack  of  water, 
it  is  likely  they  concluded  that  Providence  had  left  humans 
out  of  consideration  when  water  was  placed  in  the  moun- 
tains instead  of  on  the  deserts  below.  To-day  we  realize  that 
the  arrangement  is  not  so  bad.  The  lakes  in  the  regions  of 
high  elevation  constitute  natural  reservoirs  from  which 
water  can  be  diverted  to  reclaim  the  arid  plains  lower 
down.  It  is  also  known  now  that  with  a  properly  con- 
structed system  of  irrigation  the  land  will  produce  twice  as 
much  as  can  be  grown  on  it  when  the  watering  is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  natural  rainfall.  In  the  latter 
case  much  of  the  watering  of  the  land  occurs  during  the 
winter  months,  when  no  crops  are  growing.  We  cannot 
control  rainfall,  but  we  can  control  the  flow  of  water  from 
reservoirs  through  a  system  of  canals  and  ditches. 

Practically  all  our  great  American  deserts  have  been 
created  by  the  natural  action  of  our  high  mountain  ranges 
on  prevailing  winds  and  clouds.  No  better  example  of  this 


Pend  d'Orellte  River  In  Washington,  Showing  Volume  of  Water  at  Point  of  Diversion  of  the  Columbia-Basin  Protect 


with  moisture,  but  on  their  way  east  the  air  currents  and 
clouds  reach  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  in  ascending  these  high  elevations  the  winds  are 
cooled  and  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  moisture.  After 
passing  the  summits  the  winds  descend  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  doing  so  are  warmed  and  their 
relative  humidity  decreased.  As  a  result  of  this  action  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  which  lies  just  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, gets  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  only  six  to 
ten  inches  of  rainfall. 

♦  In  prehistoric  times  this  arid  region  constituted  the 
bottom  of  a  great  lake,  but  eventually  the  water  broke 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  lake  slowly  re- 
ceded. During  this  era  a  deep  rich  soil  was  deposited  on  the 
floor  of  the  lake.  Later  came  a  glacial  period  when  the 
Columbia  River  was  dammed  by  drift  and  forced  from  its 
original  channel.  Finally,  when  the  ice  and  snow  melted,  a 
splendid  drainage  system  for  the  whole  basin  was  naturally 
developed,  so  that  though  Nature  has  seen  fit  to  deprive 
the  territory  of  a  normal  rainfall,  it  has  given  the  region  all 
the  other  requisites  necessary  to  permit  its  development 
into  an  area  of  productive  farms. 

When  the  early  pioneers  first  viewed  this  desert  it  is 
certain  that  they  saw  no  possibilities  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  land.  Engineering,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  True,  there  were  large  bodies  of  water  in  the 
high  mountains  east  of  the  desert,  but  no  one  dreamed  that 


still  alive,  the  advancement  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
so  rapid  that  the  tillable  lands  are  gradually  being  gobbled 
'  up,  and  the  work  of  reclaiming  this  greatest  of  all  North- 
western deserts  will  very  likely  soon  be  under  way. 

The  scheme  afoot  is  so  big  and  so  important  it  is  a  matter 
that  must  interest  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  the  project  is  completed  under  government 
supervision  or  by  state  or  private  enterprise,  the  outcome 
of  the  development  will  be  a  matter  of  concern  and  benefit 
to  all  of  us,  irrespective  of  the  state  in  which  we  live. 

As  now  planned,  the  reclamation  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  will  mean  the  addition  to  our  producing  lands  of  an 
area  larger  than  the  state  of  Delaware,  as  large  as  Porto 
Rico  and  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  When  the  development  is  completed  we  shall  have 
converted  upward  of  2,000,000  acres  of  sagebrush  plains 
into  a  region  of  fertile  farms.  The  work  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,  and  as  an  engineering  project  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Assuming  that  the  region  will  be  as  productive  as  adjacent 
irrigated  districts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  developed  terri- 
tory will  yield  an  annual  harvest  so  great  that  in  three 
years  the  reclaimed  land  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  entire 
improvement.  In  addition,  the  work  of  reclamation  will 
make  possible  the  rapid  development  of  nearly  1,000,000 
hydroelectric  horse  power  of  energy. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Sagebrush  Lands  In  Washington  That  Will  be  Irrigated  Under  the  Columbia-Basin  Plan 
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Guess  work  and  uncertainty  about  arriv- 
ing are  gone  from  motoring,  insofar  as 
the  Cadillac  is  concerned. 

One  characteristic  that  charms  its  owners 
is  the  train-like  regularity  with  which  it 
can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  up  with  a 
pre-arranged  schedule,  on  short  or  long 
distance  tours. 

Arrival  at  destination,  at  a  specified  time, 
is  almost  entirely  and  exclusively  a  matter 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  Cadillac  owner 
cares  to  drive.  • 

It  will  reel  off  the  miles  with  clock-like 
certainty — with  the  same  never-varying, 
smooth  steadiness — at  any  rate  he  chooses, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

It  will  keep  on  doing  this,  not  merely  hour 
after  hour,  but  day  after  day,  and,  if  need 
be,  week  after  week. 

It  will  do  it  without  balking  or  flinch- 
ing— arriving  at  its  destination  the  same 


cool,  quiet,  unflustered,  and  unflurried 
Cadillac  as  when  it  started. 

And,  better  still,  the  passengers  arrive,  not 
harassed,  but  rested — not  worn  with  weari- 
ness, but  freshened  and  exhilarated  by  the 
buoyant,  floating  quality  of  Cadillac  travel. 

These  things  are  not  our  testimony. 

They  are  the  every-day  commonplaces  of 
Cadillac  experience. 

They  are  the  things  that  make  the  Cadillac 
stand  out  distinct  and  luminous  among  a 
multitude  of  motor  cars. 

They  are  the  things  that  impel  people  to 
ask  if  any  other  car  could  possibly  be  so 
depended  upon — and  invariably  inspire 
the  answer:  "No — This  is  a  joy  peculiar 
to  the  Cadillac." 

They  are  the  natural,  logical  result  of  a 
thoroughness  that  is  not  satisfied  with 
ordinary  criterions,  but  makes  its  own 
standards  and  constantly  raises  them  higher 
and  higher. 
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To-day  the  great  Columbia  Basin,  though  rich  in  soil,  is 
practically  an  uninhabited  stretch  of  volcanic  ash.  In  or- 
der to  reclaim  this  land  the  engineers  propose  to  utilize 
Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  in  Idaho,  and  Flathead  Lake,  in 
Montana,  two  of  the  largest  inland  lakes  in  the  United 
States.  The  water  in  these  lakes  is  the  drainage  from  an 
area  of  approximately  25,000  square  miles  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  plans  of  development  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  fifty-six  miles  of  concrete-lined  main  canal 
and  thirty-four  miles  of  tunnels,  the  longest  of  which  will 
be  nearly  sixteen  miles  and  the  shortest  one  mile.  Forty 
miles  of  natural  and  artificial  lake  will  be  used  along  the 
main  canal  system.  Altogether  it  is  probable  that  the  work 
will  necessitate  the  construction  of  at  least  10,000  miles 
of  concrete-lined  laterals.  The  main  canal  will  be  able  to 
carry  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  The  project  will 
cost  about  $172  an  acre,  and  the  minimum  yield  from  the 
land  is  figured  at  sixty  dollars  an  acre  each  year.  In  one 
adjacent  district  the  irrigated  land  last  year  produced  a 
gross  revenue  of  $167  an  acre.  If  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  could  do  as  well,  it  is  evident  that  one  year  of  maxi- 
mum yield  would  produce  a  total  of  wealth  nearly  equal 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  scheme. 

The  states  of  Montana  and  Idaho  are  unable  to  utilize 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  mentioned.  Both  of  these  states 
have  arid  regions, 
but  they  are  so  lo- 
cated  that  the 
sources  of  water 
supply  proposed 
for  Washington 
cannot  be  made 
available  for  use 
on  their  own 
lands.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  lakes 
with  respect  to 
the  Columbia 
Basin  region  is 
such  that  the 
larger  part  of  the 
water  can  be 
taken  to  the 
Washington  des- 
ert by  gravity 
flow. 

The  full  impor- 
tance of  national 
irrigation  is  not 
realized  by  the 
majority  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  ar- 
able states.  Since 
1902  the  United 
States  Reclama- 
tion Service  has 
reclaimed  1,780,- 
000  acres  of  land 
on  which  40,000 
families  now  lead 
a  prosperous  and 
independent  life. 
Assuming  that 
private  and  state 
irrigation  enter- 
prises are  equally 
well  developed,  it 
is  evident  that  the 
total  irrigation 

work  so  far  accomplished  in  this  country  has  provided 
homes  and  farms  for  upward  of  400,000  families,  or  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  million  people.  The  first  government 
ditch  began  turning  its  waters  upon  the  land  in  1905,  and 
since  that  time  the  lands  reclaimed  by  government  projects 
have  produced  crops  worth  $250,000,000.  At  the  present 
time  the  yearly  crop  returns  from  these  Federal  develop- 
ments total  more  than  $70,000,000. 

When  Uncle  Sam  first  took  up  irrigation,  the  average 
value  of  the  desert  lands  so  far  developed  did  not  exceed 
ten  dollars  an  acre.  This  means  that  the  total  value  of  the 
acres  now  included  in  government  projects  was  less  than 
$20,000,000.  Government  irrigation  has  added  $200  an 
acre  to  the  value  of  these  lands,  or  a  total  increase  of  $400,- 
000,000.  Another  hundred  million  dollars  has  been  added 
to  the  value  of  land  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  lying 
within  the  projects. 

The  Federal  reclamation  work  is  carried  on  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  is  a  private  business.  The  irrigation 
or  reclamation  fund  is  properly  secured  by  constructed 
projects.  In  recent  years  very  little  has  been  added  to  the 
fund  from  original  sources,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  capital  invested  in  irrigation  must  be  used  over  and 
over  again  as  fast  as  completed  projects  are  able  to  repay 
the  Government  the  initial  cost. 

In  many  reclamation  projects  the  construction  work  is 
carried  on  by  finishing  one  unit  at  a  time.  In  this  plan, 
while  development  is  proceeding  on  Uncompleted  units 


repayments  are  being  made  on  completed  ones.  Since  no 
project  need  pay  for  its  cost  in  less  than  twenty  years,  the 
rate  of  turnover  of  the  capital  invested  is  very  low,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  development  of  new  units  is  now  pro- 
gressing slowly.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  director  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  estimates  that  of  all  the 
money  devoted  to  the  development  of  irrigation  projects 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Government,  only  about 
$6,000,000  is  likely  to  remain  outstanding  and  not  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury.  This  is  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  invested  in  reclamation  work  and 
represents  an  exceedingly  small  deficit  for  work  of  such 
large  scope  and  wide  benefit. 

Recently  I  visited  a  town  in  the  Northwest  that  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  little  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Only  sixteen  years  ago  there  was  no  town  on  this  site  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  a  barren  plain  producing 
nothing  more  valuable  than  sagebrush.  Last  yeaf  the 
freight,  passenger  and  express  receipts  of  the  one  railroad 
entering  the  town  totaled  more  than  $3,000,000.  This  en- 
tire growth  came  from  the  development  of  a  20,000-acre 
tract  through  irrigation.  What  an  empire  will  be  created 
and  what  wealth  produced  as  a  result  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  great  Columbia  River  Basin!  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  other  splendid  ways  to  construct  new  values 
through  an  outlay  of  capital  and'well-directed  energy,  but 
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none  of  them  appears  to  possess  greater  merit  than  this 
simple  idea  of  gathering  up  unused  water  that  is  now 
wastefully  flowing  into  the  ocean  and  diverting  it  to  pur- 
poseful work  in  making  the  deserts  bloom. 

Motion- Picture  Progress 

PRACTICALLY  all  things  young  and  new  must  pass 
through  a  growing  stage,  when  height,  breadth  and 
experience  are  acquired.  The  time  of  youth  is  a  period  of 
experiment  and  investigation.  It  is  an  era  of  discoveries 
and  invention.  Rashness  and  error  are  characteristic  of 
youth,  because  principles  and  precepts  are  the  fruits  of  age. 

Each  new  line  of  commerce  or  enterprise  must  pass 
through  years  of  adjustment  and  upheaval.  It  was  so  in 
the  automobile  industry,  which  had  to  feel  its  way  with- 
out the  benefit  of  established  precedents.  The  most  recent 
and  most  interesting  of  American  industries  is  the  motion- 
picture  business.  The  building  of  this  great  enterprise, 
which  now  covers  the  earth,  is  a  story  of  costly  mistakes. 
Has  the  industry  profited  by  its  errors?  Has  it  benefited 
by  its  experiences  and  established  a  definite  line  of  pro- 
cedure? These  are  questions  I  have  tried  to  clear  up. 

Except  for  the  theatrical  business-  which  in  reality  is  a 
separate  field  the  movie  people  had  no  copy  to  pattern 
after.  Different  motion-picture  companies  worked  out 
their  own  methods.  Some  succeeded,  others  failed.  Only 
the  successes,  however,  have  been  remembered  and  have 


been  used  to  shape  the  future  of  the  industry.  But  that's 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

The  whole  moving-picture  business  is  purely  an  acci- 
dent. The  first  pictures  were  so  bad  that  the  managers 
of  the  variety  houses  giving  a  continuous  performance 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  using  these  early  flickering  films  to 
drive  the  audience  from  the  theater  so  as  to  make  room  for 
other  patrons  who  were  waiting  for  seats.  But  through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  early  manufacturers  the  pictures  soon 
improved,  and  instead  of  routing  the  audience  they  pro- 
vided an  inducement  to  keep  it  from  leaving  the  theater. 

This  unexpected  result  was  noted  and  capitalized.  The 
manufacturers  commenced  to  make  pictures  intended  for 
main  attractions  instead  of  tail-end  chasers.  The  five  and 
ten  cent  movie  theaters  sprang  into  being,  and  the  indus- 
try entered  its  first  important  stage,  which  was  that  of  the 
manufacturer.  During  this  era  the  individual  or  com- 
pany that  made  the  pictures  was  the  all-important  factor. 
Real  actors  and  the  managers  of  so-called  legitimate 
theaters  still  considered  the  motion-picture  business  a  joke. 

The  manufacturers'  era  soon  passed,  and  the  business 
entered  its  second  stage,  which  was  that  of  the  star. 
Everything  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  celebrated 
actors  playing  leads  in  the  various  pictures.  So  great  was 
the  belief  that  a  famous  star  was  necessary  to  a  picture's 
success  that  fabulous  salaries  were  paid  to  a  few  fortunate 

actors  whose 
names  became 
familiar  to  the 
movie  patrons  of 
all  lands. 

Next  came  the 
third  and  present 
era,  which  ush- 
ered in  the  age  of 
the  director.  The 
advancement  of 
the  industry  to 
this  stage  of  its 
development  has 
been  largely 
brought  about  by 
the  wonderful 
achievements  of 
several  great  di- 
rectors whose 
names  now  excel 
those  of  most  of 
the  actor  stars  as 
drawing  cards. 
One  director  acts 
as  his  own  author 
and  attends  to 
every  detail  of  the 
.  production.  One 
of  his  plans  is  to 
show  his  new  film 
to  a  number  of 
small-town  audi- 
.  ences,  presenting 
the  picture  under 
a  temporary  or 
fictitious  title  and 
having  it  appear 
without  the  pres- 
tige of  his  name 
attached  as  di- 
rector. In  this 
way  he  procures 
an  unbiased  criti- 
cism of  the  picture  before  it  is  presented  to  a  big  metro- 
politan audience. 

The  fourth  and  probably  the  last  era  of  the  moving- 
picture  business  is  rapidly  approaching.  This  new  age  will 
be  a  time  when  the  author  will  be  supreme.  The  play 
itself  will  be  the  thing.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  scenario 
writers  were  mostly  literary  hacks  who  received  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  a  week  and  completed  the  manuscript  for  a 
picture  play  in  a  week  or  two  at  the  most.  Any  literary 
failure  was  thought  to  be  good  enough  to  write  scenarios. 
But  now  the  situation  is  wholly  different.  The  large  pro- 
ducing companies  employ  the  best  talent  available  to  write 
scenarios.  A  number  of  these  writers  now  receive  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  instead  of  turning  out 
a  play  a  week  they  are  doing  a  good  job  to  finish  four  or 
five  scenarios  a  year. 

However,  the  future  is  largely  speculative,  so  the  things 
of  interest  are  the  lessons  of  the  present.  In  the  old  days 
the  producers  of  pictures  had  few  landmarks  to  guide 
them.  At  first  they  followed  the  plan  that  is  still  adhered 
to  by  theatrical  producers  to-day;  that  is,  they  depended 
upon  the  tastes  of  New  York's  theater  audiences  to  gauge 
the  success  of  their  pictures.  In  dozens  of  instances  the 
picture  went  big  in  New  York,  and  then  fell  flat  when  it 
reached  the  thousands  of  smaller  theaters  outside.  This 
proved  that  the  success  of  a  picture  cannot  be  forecast 
in  the  same  way  one  can  determine  the  popularity  of  a 

spoken  play.        (Concluded  on  Page  34) 
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(Concluded  from  Page  32) 

This  resulted  in  a  change  of  method. 
Now  long  tenuous  fingers  stretch  out  from 
the  home  offices  in  New  York  and  keep  a 
firm  pressure  on  the  pulse  of  the  public. 
The  officials  in  the  velvet-carpeted  sanc- 
tums in  the  big  metropolis  are  now  able 
to  calculate  with  some  accuracy  what 
revenue  to  expect  from  the  pictures  they 
produce.  Much  of  the  gambling  is  being 
taken  out  of  picture  making,  and  here  are 
some  reasons  why: 

Experience  has  taught  that  a  star  who  is 
known  and  loved  on  Broadway  may  fail 
entirely  in  attracting  the  movie  goers  in 
the  West.  Many  great  actors  seldom 
leave  New  York,  and  their  names  are  not 
familiar  to  the  majority  of  picture  patrons 
in  distant  small  towns.  If  the  film  being 
produced  is  a  star  film  the  leading  actor 
must  be  one  of  the  popular  celebrities.  In 
such  case  his  personality  will  count  for 
seventy  per  cent,  the  directing  photog- 
raphy and  technical  details  will  amount 
to  twenty  per  cent,  while  the  worth  of  the 
vehicle  or  play  will  have  a  value  of  only  ten 
per  cent  in  the  probable  success  of  the 
picture.  The  tendency  is  to  produce  fewer 
star  pictures. 

Many  films  now  known  as  feature  pic- 
tures are  being  made.  In  these  there  is  no 
big  star,  and  the  story  or  theme  is  sixty 
per  cent,  the  director  thirty,  and  the  cast 
ten  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  a  picture  that 
is  handled  by  any  one  of  the  three  or  four 
great  artist  directors  in  the  business,  the 
name  of  the  famous  director  may  easily 
count  for  fifty  per  cent  in  any  estimate 
of  the  probable  value  of  the  production. 

Producers  are  now  obliged  to  give  more 
careful  thought  to  sectional  prejudices. 
For  example,  the  recent  Lincoln  cycle 
treating  of  the  Civil  War  was  popular  in  the 
North,  but  failed  in  the  South.  The  pro- 
ducers knew  that  the  spoken  play  had  been 
a  success  on  Broadway,  but  in  order  to  dis- 
pel their  doubts  concerning  its  universal 
appeal  they  showed  the  picture  to  certain 
chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  a  number  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans, who  gave  unstinted  praise.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  picture 
was  widely  advertised  and  the  people 
throughout  the  South  were  saying,  "We 
must  see  it,"  it  did  not  go. 

One  bit  of  knowledge,  strange  but  true, 
is  the  fact  that  the  public  do  not  want  to 
see  pictures  based  on  subjects  in  contro- 
versy— problems  that  are  common  topics 
of  the  day.  Most  of  the  pictures  on  war 
and  prohibition  have  been  flivvers.  People 
have  said,  "We  are  too  near  these  sub- 
jects." 

In  a  few  years,  when  the  reaction  has 
passed  and  sorrows  and  disappointments 
have  been  largely  forgotten,  there  will  come 
a  desire  to  see  pictures  of  the  tabooed  sub- 
jects. In  the  meantime  the  producers  have 
decreed,  hands  off! 

Religion  is  another  forbidden  subject, 
unless  the  theme  is  general.  Pictures  play- 
ing up  any  particular  sect  or  creed  rouse 
antagonisms  and  fail.  The  Miracle  Man  was 
an  interesting  play,  and  in  the  spoken 
drama  was  almost  entirely  religious,  but 
when  the  picture  was  made  the  theme  was 
changed  very  materially,  and  the  film  was 
advertised  purely  from  a  heart  appeal. 
Critics  maintain  that  this  maneuver  saved 
the  picture  from  failure. 

Very  few  psychological  stories  have  as 
yet  been  successfully  filmed.  For  instance, 
there  was  Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House,  and 
though  the  film  version  followed  the  play 
quite  closely,  was  correct  in  detail  and 
beautifully  done,  the  picture  was  not  a 
success.  The  long  run  in  New  York  of  a 
recent  picture  of  the  psychological  type 
lends  hope  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  many 
that  psychological  subjects  will  eventually 
prove  a  profitable  field  for  the  motion- 
picture  producers. 

There  is  a  pronounced  prejudice  against 
so-called  costume  pictures.  These  are  the 
ones  in  which  the  characters  represent 
people  of  a  past  age,  when  clothes  of  an 


ancient  type  were  worn.  Even  on  the  so- 
called  legitimate  stage  costume  plays  sel- 
dom succeed.  More  and  more  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  moving-picture  patrons 
in  the  United  States  want  Americans  in 
real  American  pictures.  Generally  speak- 
ing, people  want  to  see  pictures  not  of  their 
own  lives  but  of  possibilities  for  them. 
The  little  shopgirl  does  not  want  to  see  a 
story  dealing  only  with  her  life  at  the  store. 
But  she  does  enjoy  a  picture  showing  a  girl 
who  may  have  started  in  a  department 
store,  but  who  finally  attains  wealth  and 
success.  The  recipe  of  one  famous  director 
for  a  successful  play  is  "Make  them  laugh 
a  little,  cry  a  little  and  think  a  little." 

Producers  cater  largely  to  the  women  of 
the  country.  A  picture  so  constructed  as  to 
be  lacking  in  interest  to  women  is  doomed. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
operatic  stars  was  featured  as  the  hero  in  a 
film  play.  The  production  failed,  though  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money  was  spent  in 
the  making  and  advertising  of  the  picture. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  star's 
lack  of  physical  attraction.  The  women's 
verdict  was  "He  isn't  handsome  enough." 
Unfortunately  his  golden  voice  could  not 
come  to  the  rescue. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the 
methods  of  choosing  stories  for  the  screen 
to  that  employed  in  selecting  stories  for 
magazines.  It  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  stories  which  have  circulated  in 
national  magazines  are  almost  universally 
popular  if  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  screen. 
This  is  because  the  magazine  editors  must 
meet  the  same  national  taste  that  the  film 
producers  meet.  Stories  that  would  be  only 
locally  popular  would  make  pictures  which 
would  be  only  partially  successful.  But 
the  magazine  editor  never  is  able  to  check 
up  the  results  of  his  choosing  so  promptly 
as  the  screen  editor.  The  latter  can  read 
the  public's  verdict  on  his  choice  almost 
immediately  in  the  reports  from  exhibitors 
all  over  the  country.  The  box-office  re- 
ceipts constitute  a  speedy  and  infallible 
indicator  of  a  picture's  popularity. 

The  chief  elements  which  interest  and 
influence  the  scenario  editor  in  choosing  a 
certain  story  to  film  are,  first,  its  pictorial 
or  photographic  possibilities;  and  second, 
its  love  interest.  If  the  action  of  the  story 
can  be  visualized  through  the  eye  of  the 
camera  the  tale  has  possibilities.  The  few 
pictures  which  have  been  successful  with- 
out containing  the  element  of  love  have 
only  been  the  exceptions  which  have  proved 
the  rule  that  love  interest  is  paramount. 
Treasure  Island  got  along  right  well  with- 
out love  scenes,  and  Huckleberry  Finn  did 
a  fair  business,  but  most  of  the  famous 
plays  and  stories,  like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  were  radically  changed  and  the  love 
interest  put  into  them  before  they  were 
screened. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  selection 
of  a  story  or  play  for  picturization  are  far 
more  searching  than  most  people  imagine. 
A  small  army  of  readers  is  employed  by 
the  motion-picture  companies  to  prepare 
synopses  of  stories.  Books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
gone  through.  In  addition,  original  sce- 
narios are  examined  and  the  new  plays  in 
New  York,  London  and  Paris  reviewed. 
When  a  synopsis  is  turned  in  by  these  pre- 
liminary readers  it  goes  to  the  production 
department,  and  the  star  or  director  for 
whom  the  piece  would  seem  to  be  most 
suitable  is  selected. 

Many  things  may  now  happen  to  the 
author's  brain  child.  The  star  may  object 
to  it,  the  director  may  disapprove  or  the 
production  manager  may  find  it  impossible. 
If  it  passes  these  critics  it  is  well  on  its  way 
to  success,  though  the  finished  film  will  not 
appear  in  the  theaters  for  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  so  far  ahead  do  the  producers 
work.  When  the  story  is  pronounced  fea- 
sible it  is  turned  over  to  the  picture  com- 
pany's legal  department,  where  it  again 
goes  through  a  grilling  test.  Countless 
tricks  have  been  played  on  the  film  pro- 
ducers, and  it  now  happens  that  many  a 


promising  scenario  is  nipped  in  the  bud  in 
the  legal  department. 

If  the  lawyers  stamp  the  story  O.  K.  the 
production  editor  hands  the  copy  to  a  staff 
writer  who  gives  the  tale  what  is  known  as 
continuity.  This  finished  script  is  what  the 
director  uses  for  the  making  of  the  picture. 
It  contains  all  the  technical  instructions 
and  corresponds  with  the  written  play  for 
the  stage.  The  continuity  writer  of  the 
present  day  is  a  highly  paid  individual  who 
must  not  only  know  photography  and  be 
thoroughly  informed  in  stagecraft,  but, 
more  important  still,  he  must  be  able  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  author— the  feel  of 
the  story— and  know  how  to  get  it  across 
to  his  audiences  through  the  eye  of  the 
camera. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  show  how  ex- 
acting is  the  task  of  preparing  a  modern 
scenario  than  to  present  a  page  from  the 
script  of  a  recent  successful  picture.  The 
numbers  indicate  the  scenes,  and  in  com- 
mon practice  the  director  has  a  man  hold 
up  a  sign  with  the  corresponding  number 
on  it  in  front  of  the  camera  so  it  will  be 
easily  possible  to  place  the  scenes  in  con- 
secutive order  later  when  the  film  is  cut 
and  rearranged.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  scenes  are  often  taken  in  inverted  order 
or  greatly  mixed  to  avoid  the  rebuilding  of 
sets  or  extra  trips  to  locations. 

The  first' scene  is  a  semi-close-up,  which 
means  neither  a  long-distance  picture  nor 
one  of  the  enlarged  facial  close-up  shots — 
something  halfway  between.  The  long 
shot  of  the  Bosporus,  fading  into  a  close-up 
of  the  oarsmen  in  the  kayak,  is  a  beautifully 
artistic  idea,  and  could  have  been  done 
only  by  an  expert  who  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  screen.  The  script  follows: 

133 

BALCONY— LORING'S  ROOMS 
Semi-Close-Up :  Marshall  and  Loring  on  balcony 
overlooking  the  Bosporus. 

134 

BOSPORUS-LONG  SHOT 
Moonlight  on  the  Bosporus.  Fade  into. 

135 

BOSPORUS 

Close-Up  kayak  with  oarsmen. 

136 

BALCONY— LORING'S  ROOMS 
Semi-Close-Up:  Loring  and  Marshall  who  says: 
97 

Spoken  Title:  "You  have  a  kayak  at  your  service 
night  and  day,  and  the  kayakjes  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  breathe  a  word 
of  your  secrets.  You  can  trust  them  to  take  you 
anywhere." 

Marshall  continues  talking;  points  to  house  across 
the  Bosporus,  says: 

98 

Spoken  Title:  "  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of 

the  Bosporus  you  see  the  lights  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Archibald  Falkland's  home  blinking  at  you." 
137 

BALCONY— LORING'S  ROOMS 

Close-Up:  Loring  starting  back  at  name  of  Falkland; 

looks  across  the  Bosporus  at  the  Falkland  mansion, 

then  back  at  Marshall,  says: 
99 

Spoken  Title:  "Funny,  isn't  it— the  tricksfate  plays 
on  us?  Who  would  have  thought  that  out  here  I 
should  be  living  opposite  Archibald  Falkland— 
his  neighbor? " 

138 

BALCONY— LORING'S  ROOMS 
Close-Up:  Marshall,  as  he  says: 
100 

Spoken  Title:  "Sir  Archibald  Falkland  is  a  sad  sort 
of  a  husband.  I  don't  often  salute  unveiled  women, 
who  are  not  of  my  faith,  but— I  do  salute  Lady 
Falkland." 

Scene  136  contains  a  spoken  title  which 
was  written  in  by  the  author  for  the  benefit 
of  the  star  and  the  director,  each  of  whom 
has  his  copy  of  the  script.  Usually  the 
star  memorizes  these  titles,  and  frequently 
the  observer  may  catch  the  meaning  from 
reading  the  actor's  lips.  The  titles,  also 
numbered,  are  photographed  and  inserted 
in  their  place  in  the  film  by  a  department 


maintained  especially  for  that  purpose.  In 
some  instances  the  subtitles  are  exquisitely 
got  up— bas-reliefs  in  clay,  and  sometimes 
moving  illustrations  greatly  enhancing  their 
dramatic  value.  The  most  successful  direc- 
tors and  authors,  however,  advocate  using 
as  few  subtitles  as  possible. 

In  the  future  no  aspiring  scenario  writers 
can  hope  to  succeed  unless  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  technical  knowledge  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  motion  pictures.  Fa- 
mous authors  will  never  create  really  great 
pictures  until  they  know  more  about  pic- 
ture making.  Celebrated  writers  frequently 
complain  that  their  stories  are  spoiled  in 
the  filming.  They  should  not  expect  any- 
thing else  so  long  as  they  fail  to  recognize 
the;  difference  between  a  stage  play  and  a 
novel,  upon  which  they  often  spend  years 
of  endeavor,  and  which  reaches  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  and  a  picture  which  ulti- 
mately reaches  millions,  but  whose  technic 
is  entirely  different  from  anything  they 
have  known  or  dealt  with.  The  possibilities 
of  the  motion  pictures  are  unlimited,  while 
the  stage  and  even  the  printed  word  are 
hedged  in  with  restrictions. 

The  various  art  directors  of  the  motion- 
picture  companies  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  they 
display  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  advances 
in  the  arts  and  the  styles  in  clothes.  A 
Frenchman  builds  a  palatial  home  in  South- 
ern France — the  art  director  must  know 
about  it  and  be  able  to  reproduce  it  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  one  of  his  pictures. 
Someone  of  note  has  a  new  motor  car  in 
Budapest — Mister  Art  Director  is  expected 
to  be  ready  with  a  duplicate.  An  exotic 
fruit  from  South  America  appears— imme- 
diately he  must  have  it.  If  the  director's 
work  is  well  done  he  becomes  an  important 
purveyor  of  propaganda  for  better  homes 
and  saner  styles. 

Much  of  the  gambling  and  uncertainty 
has  been  banished  from  the  motion-picture 
industry  in  recent  times.  The  variations 
in  box-office  returns  are  causing  the  produc- 
tion managers  of  film  companies  to  work 
by  rule  rather  than  guess.  Historic  prece- 
dents are  being  substituted  for  unfounded 
personal  opinions.  When  analysis  first 
showed  that  a  picture  was  more  successful 
because  it  had  a  special  appeal  to  a  certain 
group  of  people,  in  addition  to  being  in- 
teresting to  the  rank  and  file  of  picture 
patrons,  a  valuable  fact  was  uncovered, 
and  those  who  capitalized  this  and  similar 
apparently  trifling  discoveries  benefited 
through  increased  earnings. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business  the 
picture  producers  were  sadly  deficient  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  advertising. 
They  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
reputation  and  following  of  certain  famous 
authors.  Their  practices  exhibited  as  great 
folly  as  that  of  the  department-store  mana- 
ger who  tried  to  sell  silverware  in  the  base- 
ment— naturally  no  one  looked  there  for  it. 
To-day  when  the  producer  films  a  Mark 
Twain  story  he  makes  sure  that  the  pic- 
ture is  properly  advertised  to  the  lovers  of 
that  celebrated  author.  The  group  or  class 
appeal  is  properly  valued. 

Even  the  actor  stars  have  had  to  swal- 
low bitter  lessons.  Not  long  ago  someone 
told  a  film  celebrity  that  the  public  was 
tired  of  seeing  him  as  a  two-gun  man,  so  he 
tried  a  film  that  featured  him  as  a  gentle, 
awkward  lumberjack.  It  did  not  go,  and  he 
has  gone  back  to  his  pinto  and  six-shooters 
as  badness  ultimate.  Such  incidents  are 
not  passing  unnoticed  by  the  producers, 
who  are  rapidly  evolving  such  principles  of 
business  conduct  from  their  experiences  as 
the  fickleness  of  the  public  will  permit. 

The  next  important  evolution  in  the 
motion-picture  industry  will  be  a  marked 
advance  in  the  quality  of  the  stories  filmed. 
Scenario  writing  is  the  most  experimental 
and  undeveloped  end  of  the  business.  The 
picture  producers  are  aware  that  an  art 
which  is  a  copy  of  a  copy  is  never  as  good 
as  a  copy  of  Nature.  For  this  reason  they 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  origi- 
nal scenarios  will  be  the  thing. 
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Don't  shoo  the  children  off- 


Put  a  wearing  varnish  on  your  floors  and 
forget  it.  Use  a  finish  which  can  be 
walked  on,  played  on,  lived  on — that  protects 
the  floors  from  wear  and  warping. 

Sherwin-Williams  Mar- Not  Varnish  is  a 


long-wearing  finish  made  for  the  hardest  use 
and  the  greatest  beauty.  It  holds  its  own 
against  the  severe  wear  that  floors  get, 
doesn't  scratch  white,  and  will  stand  water 
without  turning  white. 


s-w  SCAR- NOT 

Interior  Varnish 

gives  a  fine  brilliant  finish  which 
does  not  spot  from  steam,  hot 
liquids  or  dishes.  S-W  Velvet 
Finish  applied  over  Scar-Not 
produces  a  dull-rubbed  effect. 


S-W  REXPAR 
Exterior  Varnish 

weathers  year  round  exposure 
on  doors,  porch  ceilings,  store 
fronts,  boats,  etc.  It  is  water- 
proof and  resists  the  severest 
wear. 


S-W  INSIDE  FLOOR 
PAINT 

covers  the  defects  in  old  floors 
of  soft  wood  and  produces  a 
hard,  durable,  easily  cleaned 
surface.  Many  attractiveshades. 
Stands  repeated  scrubbing. 


S-W  OLD  DUTCH 
ENAMEL 

The  highest  grade,  long  life 
enamel  for  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture—white, French  gray 
and  ivory.  Gloss  or  dull 
finish. 


Go  to  the  Sherwin  -  Williams  dealer  in  your  town 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Main  Office:  601  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sherwin-Williams 

PRODUCTS 

I  PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  DYES,  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES, 
^CHEMICALS,    INSECTICIDES  and  DISINFECTANTS 
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MY  MMMMEMGE 
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fish  scales."  These  were  as  completely  non- 
existent as  were  the  fairy  palaces  and  some 
family  traditions  of  extraordinary  variety, 
with  which  Cantacuzene  was  supposedly 
endowing  me;  and  the  long  descriptions  of 
family  jewels  were  equally  untrue.  Such 
jewels,  gowns  and  background  as  there 
really  were,  were  neither  spoken  of  nor 
photographed. 

Another  quite  amusing  phase  was  that  of 
the  anonymous  letters  I  received — full  of 
violent  praise  or  blame,  equally  facile — 
sometimes  calling  me  names  for  abandoning 
my  country,  disgracing  my  Americanism 
and  my  family  by  marrying  for  a  title;  or 
showing  deep  sympathy  toward  me  for  all  I 
must  go  through  in  darkest  Russia,  living 
under  European  rule,  giving  myself  and 
my  fortune  to  an  adventurer  who  sought 
nothing  but  the  latter — as  if  I  had  any 
money!  One  of  my  correspondents  even 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  marry  me  himself 
if  I  would  break  off  with  this  foreigner! 

The  summer  passed,  as  Newport  sum- 
mers do;  though  I  went  to  no  balls  and 
naturally  saw  less  of  my  men  friends  than 
in  other  years.  My  chief  occupation  was 
the  writing  of  the  many  notes  necessary  to 
thank  people  who  sent  me  wedding  gifts. 
These  came  in  by  every  mail,  and  the  ex- 
press companies  also  were  working  over- 
time. Some  of  these  things  were  beautiful, 
and  a  special  room  in  my  aunt's  house  was 
given  over  to  them,  that  they  might  remain 
spread  out  to  be  admired,  examined  and 
packed  at  leisure. 

The  first  days  of  September  brought  my 
fiance,  and  after  that  a  round  of  dinners 
began,  given  in  our  honor  by  kind  friends. 
Our  time  was  pleasantly 
spent,  much  in  the  open  air, 
riding,  driving  or  yachting, 
and  a  few  last  details  were 
discussed  and  settled  con- 
nected with  the  wedding 
ceremonies.   There  were  to 
be  two  of  these — the  Russian 
Orthodox,  and  one  in  the 
tiny  Episcopal  chapel  at 
Newport. 

The  Russian  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  first, 
and  by  special  dispensation 
at  home,  the  priests  coming 
from  New  York  and  bringing 
all  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia with  them.  It  was  a 
most  beautiful  marriage 
service;  the  icons  and  the 
tapers,  the  incense  and  the 
chanting  made  a  charming 
effect  in  the  quiet  room.  No 
one  was  invited  save  our 
ushers  and  our  family  party, 
with  Bishop  Potter  and  Doc- 
tor Nevin,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Rome. 

Paternal  Blessings 

It  was  the  first  Russian 
church  service  at  which  I 
had  ever  assisted ,  and  though 
I  was  one  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  scene  and  necessarily 
anxious  not  to  do  anything 
wrong  through  inattention, 
I  managed  to  watch  the 
whole  scene  with  interest, 
and  I  found  in  it  an  Old 
World  quality  of  dignity  and 
ancient  traditions,  beautiful 
and  rare. 

The  chanted  music  without  any  instru- 
mental accompaniment  was  especially 
lovely,  and  the  kindly  face  of  the  old  priest 
inspired  respect;  his  deep  intoning  was  rich 
with  harmony  and  I  loved  it,  though  I  had 
no  notion  of  the  words  he  used,  which  were 
in  Slavonic.  He  and  the  bridegroom  en- 
gineered us  all  through  our  parts,  and 
everyone  present  was  greatly  delighted  to 
have  witnessed  the  service. 

At  the  American  chapel  also  the  wedding 
was  a  very  pretty  one;  as  simply  carried 
out  as  possible,  according  to  our  wish,  for 
both  Cantacuzene  and  I  disliked  extremely 
the  idea  of  exaggeration  or  show.  There 
were  a  few  autumn  flowers  and  leaves  on 
the  pews  and  a  screen  of  feathery  green 
about  the  altar.  Bishop  Potter,  my  par- 
ents' old  friend,  and  Doctor  Nevin,  who 
had  seen  the  birth  and  growth  of  our  ro- 
mance, divided  the  service  between  them. 
My  cousins  arid  uncles  and  a  few  of  my 
best  men  friends  were  ushers. 


My  gown  was  the  simplest  that  could  be 
made,  and  the  veil  of  tulle  had  no  flower  or 
jewel  to  attach  it  to  my  hair.  The  one  note 
of  magnificence  in  the  whole  proceedings 
was  my  husband's  uniform.  He  wore  his 
regimental  white  cloth  with  red  and  silver 
trimmings,  high  black  boots,  and  a  golden 
metal  helmet,  with  the  imperial  eagle  of 
Russia  on  top  in  silver,  caught  the  light 
and  added  its  glistening  note.  Everyone 
was  very  much  excited  about  the  groom's 
fine  clothes;  and  his  thoroughbred  type, 
face,  figure  and  manner  came  in  for  favor- 
able comment  from  all  our  guests,  who  met 
him  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

The  little  chapel  was  well  filled  with 
friends  from  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  and 
others  who  were  interested  enough  to  come 
from  Washington,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  No  one  came  to  see  a  show. 
They  knew  there  would  be  none.  Some 
army  officers,  comrades  of  my  father,  were 
in  their  full-dress  uniforms  out  of  compli- 
ment to  my  husband,  who  was  an  army 
man,  and  I  was  given  away  by  my  hand- 
some cadet  brother  in  West  Point  uniform. 

My  father  having  been  sent  out  to  the 
Philippines  in  the  early  spring,  I  had  not 
found  him  when  I  returned  from  abroad, 
and  he  had  written  us  he  expected  to  come 
back  for  our  wedding.  As  the  summer 
passed  his  work  in  Luzon  and  Samoa  had 
become  more  arduous,  however,  and  the 
constant  troubles  with  native  chiefs  made 
him  feel  his  duty  was  to  stay  there,  not 
asking  for  the  leave  he  had  meant  to  take. 
Consequently  he  wrote  and  wired  he  did 
not  want  the  marriage  to  be  deferred,  but 
wanted  us  to  ask  the  President,  if  under 


his  place  on  the  box  the  crowd's  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  their  discretion  and  they 
pressed  against  the  little  carriage,  looking 
in  at  the  windows.  In  an  instant  my  hus- 
band was  dragging  down  the  shades,  indig- 
nant at  this  invasion  of  privacy,  but  the 
good-natured,  interested  crowd  put  their 
own  construction  on  Cantacuzene's  actions, 
and  a  voice  shouted :  "  Sure,  he's  kissing  the 
bride;  three  cheers  for  the  prince!"  Up 
went  the  curtains  again,  but  this  did  not 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude,  con- 
vinced of  its  own  divining  powers,  and  we 
finally  got  under  way,  a  hearty  ovation 
ringing  in  our  ears.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  public  ever  gave  a  foreign  bride- 
groom such  a  warm  reception. 

Afterward  at  the  house,  where  my  aunt 
had  a  delightful  breakfast  prepared  for 
the  wedding  party,  the  same  informality 
reigned  and  everyone  seemed  to  have  a 
lovely  time.  There  was  no  crowding — in 
salons,  on  balconies  and  lawns  were  scat- 
tered cozy  parties,  family  and  friends  com- 
fortably seated  gossiping,  when  they  had 
eaten  luncheon  under  a  great  marquee  tent. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  soft,  and 
everyone  congratulated  me  on  the  pleasant 
omen  and  on  my  luck  that  the  equinoctial 
storms  had  held  off  so  late,  for  it  was 
September  twenty-fifth,  yet  all  the  guests 
wore  thin  summery  gowns. 

There  were  a  great  many  interesting 
people  at  the  wedding  who  had  gathered 
for  love  of  my  parents  and  interest  in  their 
child,  but  I  have  little  memory  of  the 
individual  faces.  One  couple  was  quite 
delightful,  however,  and  everyone  was 
watching  them.    My  maternal  grandfather 
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the  circumstances  the  latter  would  not  give 
my  brother  permission  to  leave  West  Point 
and  to  replace  him  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
McKinley  kindly  granted  this  request. 

During  the  week  of  my  wedding  my 
father  was  in  four  battles,  but  from  the  fir- 
ing line  out  in  the  wilds  a  runner  carried 
back  a  telegram  and  sent  it  from  head- 
quarters, so  it  was  put  into  my  hands  as  we 
returned  from  church;  and  my  father's 
message  of  love,  blessings  and  congratula- 
tions was  the  first  to  reach  me. 

A  most  amusing  incident  occurred  as  we 
left  the  chapel.  Nearly  all  of  Newport's 
village  people  had  assembled  in  the  street 
about  the  brougham  which  was  waiting  for 
us,  and  Cantacuzene  with  me  on  his  arm 
was  greatly  and  audibly  approved  when  we 
appeared.  Feeling  we  were  rather  con- 
spicuous, and  disliking  that  above  every- 
l.liingelse,  he  hurried  a  little  and  we  climbed 
into  the  carriage.  When  the  doors  closed 
and  while  the  footman  was  going  round  to 


had  come  from  Chicago  with  his  four  sons 
and  he  was,  at  eighty,  still  well  and  strong, 
though  cataracts  were  developing  on  both 
his  eyes  and  he  used  a  cane  to  prevent  false 
steps.  He  and  my  Grandmother  Grant 
had  found  each  other  in  the  company,  and 
taking  each  other's  arms  they  were  wander- 
ing about  talking,  showing  the  gayest  spirits. 
They  traveled  back  in  memory  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  time  of  my  parents'  wed- 
ding, and  all  the  company  enjoyed  their 
pleasure  and  their  reminiscences.  We  had 
some  anxiety  for  their  safety,  for  grand- 
mamma:  too,  was  grown  old  and  very  heavy, 
and  her  eyesight  was  extremely  bad.  Our 
fears  were  misplaced,  however,  and  they 
survived  the  heavy  lunch  and  other  pleas- 
ures of  the  day,  and  were  photographed 
with  our  wedding  party,  standing  together. 

We  left  Newport  that  afternoon,  on  a 
yacht  loaned  us  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  kind- 
est of  friends,  and  we  sailed  the  next  morn- 
ing for  France.    A  few  days  in  Paris  to 


gather  up  our  various  trousseau  trunks,  and 
then  we  took  the  north  express  bound  for 
Russia. 

On  the  frontier  of  my  new  home  I  was 
keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest  and 
curiosity  to  see  what  it  was  that  made 
everyone  say  I  would  find  the  place  and 
life  so  different  from  the  West,  and  would 
feel  so  far  away. 

At  first  I  heard  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
which  long  sentences  seemed  to  be  spoken 
as  if  they  were  a  single  word.  I  saw  quiet, 
square-built  figures  with  broad  solid  faces, 
standing  about.  They  said  almost  nothing, 
made  no  gestures,  and  answered  agitated 
questions  with  patient  quiet  voices.  They 
were  muzhiki,  wearing  quaint  costumes  and 
white  aprons,  with  caps  of  a  strange  shape. 
They  carried  our  baggage  adroitly  and 
seemed  very  strong.  Officials  in  various 
uniforms,  fine-looking,  heavy-built  men, 
who  wore  their  clothes  well,  were  very  busy 
talking  as  they  examined  both  passports 
and  baggage.  The  travelers  who  were 
Russians  had  a  lot  to  say,  and  seemed  ex- 
cited over  their  explanations.  Those  who 
were  foreigners  stood  petrified  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  tongue,  but  they  were  cared 
for  by  the  railroad  people  perfectly. 

Over  the  Steppes  to  Bouromka 

On  the  outskirts  of  this  and  every  sta- 
tion were  little  groups  of  people  standing, 
sitting  or  stretched  out  asleep  among  their 
bundles.  These  were  the  peasants  and  the 
Jews,  each  in  the  dress  of  his  caste.  The 
first  were  silent,  the  last  were  almost  always 
talking.  Neither  wore  new  clothes,  but  the 
black  hair  in  long  curls  and 
the  greasy  look  of  face  and 
hands  of  the  Jews  gave  the 
impression  that  they  were 
less  clean  than  the  peasants 
were. 

We  were  met  at  the  fron- 
tier by  a  clever-looking  old 
man  who  had  been  with  my 
husband's  grandfather  and 
father  for  years,  and  had  be- 
come the  major-domo  since 
the  death  of  my  father-in- 
law.  He  took  our  tickets, 
baggage  receipts  and  pass- 
ports, also  all  our  responsi- 
bility, and  telling  us  to  go 
and  eat  the  dinner  he  had 
ordered  for  us  in  the  restau- 
rant he  marched  off  to  care 
for  everything. 

After  our  meal  we  walked 
about  among  the  varied 
groups,  before  old  Auguste 
came  to  tell  us  our  special 
car  had  been  hooked  to  the 
train  going  south,  and  we 
must  get  into  it.  After 
twenty-four  hours  we  arrived 
at  a  tiny  station  which  was 
then  the  nearest  to  the  old 
chateau  of  Bouromka,  and 
there  my  husband's  brother 
met  us.  He  was  fourteen,  a 
charming  round-faced  boy 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  and 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
lurking  in  his  handsome  eyes. 
He  had  brought  me  a  large 
bunch  of  early  violets,  and 
while  we  chatted  the  con- 
teats  of  a  big  lunch  basket 
had  been  unpacked  and  laid 
out  for  our  benefit.  We  ate 
with  hearty  appetites,  for  since  the  frontier 
was  crossed  we  had  had  only  such  food  as 
Auguste  could  prepare  in  our  car.  This  was 
delicious  homemade  food,  some  of  thel 
dishes  unknown  to  my  western  palate,  but 
which  I  thought  I  should  like  more  and\ 
more  with  time.  It  seemed  a  funny  way  to! 
travel,  though,  to  have  to  take  so  many 
things  and  people  along  to  be  comfortable., 
Auguste  had  bed  linen  and  everything  with 
him  for  our  trip.  I  learned  that  this  wasj 
necessary  as  soon  as  one  left  the  lines  where 
big  express  trains  ran. 

My  brother-in-law  had  arranged  to  per- 
fection our  trip  to  Bouromka.  Over  the 
undulating  steppes  three  relays  of  dapple- 
gray  trotters,  each  set  harnessed  four 
abreast,  dragged  us  in  a  huge  and  luxurious 
landau.  Another  followed  with  Auguste 
and  the  bags,  and  a  third  equipage  carried 
our  trunks.  At  the  frontier  of  Bouromka 
estate  a  gala  equipage,  called  traditionally 
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HERE!   See  it  shine?   It  takes  Bon  Ami  to  do  that! 


I  can  tell  just  by  looking  at  a  candle-stick,  what  it  was 
cleaned  with.  If  they  used  an  ordinary  polish,  there  will  be 
dark  lines  of  dirt  and  oily  deposit  in  the  corners  and  notches. 

Some  polishes  do  not  really  clean — they  just  dissolve  tarnish. 
They  have  no  power  to  dig  out  dirt  from  the  little  corners 
the  way  the  soft  Bon  Ami  mineral  does. 

Bon  Ami  is  nicer  to  use — not  oily  or  smelly — doesn't  stain 
finger  nails — and  has  no  acid  to  eat  the  metal. 
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the  golden  carriage,  which  was  used  for  all 
ceremonious  family  occasions,  awaited  us. 
So  high  from  the  ground  that  a  ladder  of 
four  steps  was  used  to  climb  in,  this  car- 
riage had  a  platform  out  behind,  where 
between  the  big  springs  two  footmen  in 
Cossack  dress  stood,  looking  very  hand- 
some in  their  blue,  scarlet  and  fur,  with  the 
family  eagles  fastened  on  their  breasts. 
Cantacuzene  and  I  sat  on  the  main  seat, 
and  my  brother-in-law  on  a  small  seat  at 
our  feet,  with  his  back  to  the  high  box 
which  the  coachman  occupied  in  full-dress 
livery. 

All  the  men  wished  us  health,  happiness 
and  welcome  to  Bouromka,  and  the  super- 
intendents of  the  estate  met  us  with  bread 
and  salt  on  silver  dishes,  covered  with 
towels  which  were  embroidered  by  the 
women  on  the  estate.  They  kissed  my 
hands,  while  my  husband  embraced  each  of 
the  servitors  heartily,  for  all  had  seen  him 
grow  up. 

We  were  established  in  our  grand  turn- 
out and  the  six  horses  were  launched  full 
tilt.  They  were  harnessed  four  in  a  row 
with  two  ahead,  and  even  with  our  heavy 
equipage  made  excellent  time.  The  white 
horses  were  decorated  with  gay  ribbons,  as 
were  the  men  and  the  carriage  itself.  I  felt 
myself  to  be  unworthy  of  all  this  grandeur; 
I  ought  to  have  had  on  something  fancier 
than  a  dark-blue  tailored  suit,  for  as  we 
passed  through  each  village  the  peasants 
looked  at  me  with  much  curiosity  in  their 
smiling  faces.  We  pulled  up  in  the  midst 
of  crowds  who  offered  us  always  the  tradi- 
tional bread  and  salt,  and  whose  health 
Cantacuzene  drank  as  he  thanked  that 
particular  village  for  its  welcome. 

Some  had  made  arches  of  straw  and 
flowers,  tied  with  bunting,  for  us  to  pass 
under.  All  the  people  seemed  to  me  most 
sympathetic.  The  villages  were  as  pic- 
turesque as  were  the  costumes,  and  I  felt  I 
was  going  to  like  Russian  life  and  all  it 
seemed  to  mean  of  tradition,  good  feeling 
and  interesting  duties. 

The  loaves  of  bread,  the  lumps  of  salt 
and  the  platters  and  towels  were  piled  up 
under  my  brother-in-law's  care  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  carriage.  It  grew  dark  and  we 
were  joined  by  two  more  men  in  Cossack 
dress,  who  were  on  horseback  and  carried 
flaming  torches  to  light  us  on  our  way. 
Soon  after  this  we  swung  into  the  park,  and 
taking  the  main  drive  at  a  gallop,  we 
reached  the  house  entrance  through  a 
crowd  of  brilliant  figures  in  peasant  na- 
tional dress.  As  we  pulled  up  a  brass  band 
began  to  play  on  the  lawn,  the  great  doors 
were  both  thrown  open,  and  a  mass  of  people 
met  my  eyes — all  apparently  retainers  in 
one  capacity  or  another — with  Cantacu- 
zene's  mother,  in  a  light  gown,  and  the 
village  priest  standing  together  as  central 
figures. 

The  Home-Coming  Service 

We  were  fairly  carried  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  our  outer  coats  removed,  I 
scarcely  know  how.  Then  we  found  our- 
selves drawn  toward  the  princess.  When 
our  greetings  were  over  we  moved  into  the 
ballroom,  which  looked  enormous,  at  least 
forty  by  eighty  feet.  It  ran  two  stories 
high  and  there  was  room  in  it  for  all  the 
crowd.  Here  a  welcoming  thanksgiving 
service  was  celebrated  by  the  village  priest, 
or  popus,  and  during  that  I  had  time  to  get 
my  breath  and  look  round.  The  service  in 
Slavonic  I  could  not  understand  at  all,  of 
course,  but  I  knew  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
Te  Deum  in  honor  of  my  husband's  return 
to  the  old  home  with  his  bride,  and  I  was 
aware  that  while  they  listened,  as  should 
respectful  devotees,  to  the  words  of  the 
priest,  most  of  the  retainers  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  from  curiosity  doubtless  as  to 
what  the  new  member  of  the  chateau 
family  would  represent  in  their  lives.  I 
was,  on  my  side,  deeply  interested  in  their 
kindly  faces,  many  of  which  wore  intelli- 
gent expressions.  Their  background  also 
attracted  me. 

Its  proportions  were  really  imposing,  and 
seemed  the  vaster  because  of  the  softly 
shaded  lamplight  and  the  rather  scattered 
furniture.  The  room,  which  had  been  a 
ballroom,  was  now  used  as  a  general  living 
room  evidently,  with  big  soft  chairs  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to  one  invitingly,  and 
many  books,  periodicals  and  games  scat- 
tered about  to  tempt  occupants  to  cozy 
recreation.  A  billiard  table,  a  grand  piano, 
a  phonograph— all  offered  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  and  screens  of 
plants  shut  off  comers  where  one  might  sit 


for  conversation.  There  were  large  glass 
cases  with  family  souvenirs  and  relics,  mar- 
blestatues,attractive-lookingpaintings,and 
there  was  a  great  chimneypiece  of  carved 
wood  like  the  paneled  ceiling. 

Most  of  all  I  was  struck  by  the  floor,  in 
the  great  open  space  between  us  and  the 
priest.  It  was  inlaid  in  the  most  compli- 
cated designs;  oak  foundation  with  white 
maple,  red  mahogany  and  bits  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  its  surface  was  brilliant  with  polish, 
rich  with  many  coatings  of  old  and  pure 
beeswax.  It  was  a  work  of  art  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  in  any  other  country.  After- 
ward I  learned  this  floor  was  hand  made, 
hand  laid  and  hand  polished  by  patient  peo- 
ple who  showed  by  such  care  of  detail  their 
love  of  beauty  and  their  instinct  for  good 
taste.  In  its  way  it  was  as  splendid  as  the 
high  paneled  ceiling  or  the  chanting  or  in- 
toning of  the  choir  boys  who  carried  on 
their  share  of  our  thanksgiving. 

On  a  table  stood  a  collection  of  icons 
which  were  to  be  ours  and  with  which  we 
were  to  be  blessed.  Some  of  them  were  an- 
cient, offered  by  the  family's  members  or 
by  friends;  others  in  modern  enamel  or 
beaten  bronze  were  donated  by  the  house 
servants,  the  superintendents,  and  so  on,  of 
the  estates.  Incense  burned,  the  voices 
rose  in  beautiful  strains,  and  all  the  scene 
was  most  impressive,  with  a  charm  different 
from  any  I  had  ever  experienced.  It  was  a 
far  cry  from  Newport,  New  York  and  Paris 
to  this  new  life  just  opening,  and  somehow 
in  spite  of  its  strangeness  it  all  attracted  me 
more  than  I  could  express.  It  appealed  to 
me  deeply  and  I  began  at  that  first  moment 
to  feel  sympathy  with  the  nation  which 
created  such  beauty  and  lived  it,  felt  it. 

Our  Russian  Estate 

The  princess,  my  mother-in-law,  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  her  looks,  gestures,  at- 
titudes and  ways  were  different  from  those 
of  the  others  present.  She  was  very  hand- 
some, and  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  of 
Paris.  She  moved  more  quickly  than  did 
the  Russians,  and  she  wept  from  excite- 
ment then  and  always;  also  her  eyes  roved 
about,  alert  to  catch  and  correct  any  imper- 
fection. She  made  an  effective  central 
figure  and  stood  out  in  contrast  on  the 
background  of  Bouromka. 

The  service  over,  we  remained  where  we 
were,  I  standing  between  my  mother-in-law 
and  my  husband,  and  all  the  people  from 
the  old  priest  down  to  the  youngest  servant 
maid  went  by,  to  be  presented  to  me  and  to 
kiss  my  hand.  Many  of  these  faithful  peo- 
ple were  very  old  in  the  family's  service. 
Two  tottering  old  chaps  had  known  Sper- 
ansky,  who  died  in  1829.  Many  dated  back 
to  serfdom  times,  and  practically  all  were 
born  and  brought  up  on  the  place.  My 
husband's  old  nurse  waddled  by,  rolling  in 
fat,  with  a  new  gold  brooch  on  her  ample 
breast,  and  when  she  kissed  my  hand,  after 
hugging  and  kissing  Cantacuzene,  I  thought 
her  so  motherly  I  kissed  her  with  enthu- 
siasm on  both  her  ruddy  cheeks.  She  gave 
me  a  delightful  hug  and  a  smile,  and  from 
then  on  I  had  in  Grandmother  Ann- 
Wladimir,  as  she  called  herself,  a  staunch 
ally. 

Soon  all  the  old  servants  and  I  were 
extremely  friendly,  and  through  almost 
twenty  years  I  felt  and  saw  only  their  good 
will  and  their  understanding  devotion.  It 
was  the  quality  of  these  simple,  lowly 
country  folks  which  first  made  me  fond  of 
my  new  home.  Afterward,  as  I  grew  to 
know  them  and  their  compatriots  better,  it 
made  me  admire  all  classes  of  our  people 
for  their  utterly  simple  dignity,  their  pa- 
tience and  their  courage,  and  so  many  other 
qualities  as  rare  and  fine. 

After  the  reception  followed  a  long  din- 
ner with  all  the  bigwigs  of  the  place.  It 
seemed  dull,  since  I  could  not  communicate 
with  my  neighbors,  though  I  was  fairly 
simmering  with  questions.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  all  my  new  impressions, 
but  I  was  glad  nevertheless  when  bedtime 
came,  the  guests  withdrew  and  left  me  to 
my  rest  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
my  new  maid. 

If  took  me  a  little  while  to  get  used  to 
the  size  of  the  old  house  and  its  complicated 
plan,  and  I  was  always  asking  my  way 
about  and  getting  lost.  There  was  much  I 
liked  and  much  that  was  amusing,  which 
would  have  driven  the  average  American 
housekeeper  quite  mad  from  the  incon- 
venience of  arrangements.  The  pumping 
by  hand  of  all  the  water  for  that  enormous 
establishment— the  fetching  and  carrying 
necessary— the  mere  fact  that  two  men 
spent  their  entire  days  cleaning,  filling  and 


lighting  lamps— that  we  all  lived  with 
every  door  and  window  unbolted  and  even 
open— French  windows  standing  wide  on 
the  terraces  through  summer  nights— that 
all  one's  treasures  lay  about  in  complete 
safety  for  years,  generations  even,  seemed 
amazing!  Yet  it  was  true  that  we  and  our 
possessions  lived  thus  always  in  old  days 
in  Russia.  Confidence  begot  honesty  and 
loyalty,  and  the  atmosphere  was  such  as 
makes  one  feel  the  world  worth  while. 

Outside,  the  country  was  beautiful,  and 
I  never  could  decide  whether  I  loved  the 
flat  steppe  land  best,  with  its  splendor  of 
harvest  waving  or  its  chocolate-colored  fur- 
rowed fields  so  full  of  promise,  or  whether 
the  woods  and  meadow  stretches  were  the 
more  admirable  in  their  green  peacefulness, 
where  cattle  fed  and  streams  supplied  us 
fish.  The  number  of  our  animals  and  the 
variety  of  work  were  as  absorbing  as  the 
beauty  of  the  estate,  and  it  seemed  to  my 
American  ideas  interesting  and  amusing 
how  self-sufficient  we  were,  seventy  versts 
away — about  forty-six  miles — from  post, 
telegraph,  railroad  and  electricity.  The 
life  was  entirely  civilized  and  comfortable, 
and  everything  went  as  if  by  machinery. 

After  two  or  three  days  the  princess  de- 
parted to  St.  Petersburg  to  conduct  my 
young  brother-in-law  to  school,  and  we  re- 
mained on  for  two  weeks  or  so  through  the 
golden  magnificence  of  the  early  autumn. 
My  husband  took  me  over  the  whole  of 
the  estate,  and  during  that  first  stay  in  the 
country  I  grew  to  know  much  about  the 
Russian  way  of  running  such  a  place  with 
its  wheels  within  wheels.  Originally  it  had 
consisted  of  thirty  thousand  dessiatines — 
about  two  and  two-thirds  acres  to  a  dessia- 
tine.  With  the  abolition  of  serfs  nearly  half 
the  land  had  been  given  to  the  liberated  peas- 
ants by  the  Emperor,  and  the  government 
had  paid  proprietors  in  a  small  way  for  the 
necessary  confiscation.  Later  other  reasons 
had  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  Bourom- 
ka's  land,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
dessiatines  were  still  ours.  Interweaving 
with  the  peasant  commune  lands  it  made  a 
fair  sight,  and 'gave  one  the  feeling  that  one 
was  lord  of  a  small  kingdom  with  all  its 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  village  outside  our  gates  was  pictur- 
esque to  a  degree,  but  it  gave  me  a  heart- 
ache to  see  the  wretchedness  that  reigned 
there  and  the  fragile  looks  of  many  of  the 
people.  Its  situation  on  the  green  sloping 
banks  of  a  tiny  lake  was  ideal  and  well 
chosen,  with  deep-rooted  instinct  both  for 
the  practical  and  the  beautiful.  Cattle  and 
people  both  drank  and  bathed  in  the  crystal 
water.  Their  homes,  smothered  in  trees  and 
gay  flowers,  were  most  charming  in  general 
effect  at  a  distance.  Close  by  it  was  differ- 
ent, for  the  pretty  thatched  roofs  all  needed 
mending  and  were  blown  about  and  let  in 
rain  and  snow.  The  house  itself  had  usually 
crooked  walls,  with  tiny  windows  fixed  in 
the  adobe  plastering.  One  had  the  feelmg 
of  poverty  and  misery,  filth  and  shiftless- 
ness,  overcrowding  and  discomfort.  To  me 
it  was  deeply  distressing  to  think  the  peo- 
ple who,  when  serving  in  the  house  or  on 
the  estate  where  conditions  were  better, 
showed  us  sunny  faces  and  sang  over  their 
work,  which  they  carried  out  with  quick 
intelligence,  in  their  natural  state  and  their 
own  village  homes  lived  in  such  a  sad  un- 
healthful  way. 

The  Patient  Peasantry 

Alcoholism  and  the  village  usurer  under- 
mined our  peasantry  physically  and  mor- 
ally, and  they  seemed  too  dulled  to  realize 
the  situation  or  to  help  themselves. 

My  husband's  father  had  been  dead  a 
long  time  and  his  heirs  were  in  their  minor- 
ity. My  mother-in-law,  in  the  hands  of  her 
superintendents,  was  exploited  by  these 
men  almost  as  much  as  were  the  peasants, 
and  besides  she  had  been  away  from  the 
country  place  a  great  deal.  She  had  done 
much  to  make  the  chateau  and  the  build- 
ings on  the  estates  better,  but  she  was 
facing  large  deficits  caused  by  expendi- 
tures. That  was  as  far  as  she  had  gone  in 
her  administration.  The  people  were  not 
considered  part  of  her  responsibility.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  situation  was  the  same  all 
over  Russia — but  I  was  told  Bouromka  was 
a  model  of  prosperity  and  the  Little  Russian 
peasants  gayer  and  cleverer  than  those  of 
the  north. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  difficult  to 
understand  why  our  people  should  suffer  so 
much  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
lands.  By  degrees  I  learned  the  influences 
which  had  been  at  work  for  centuries,  and 
these  Russians  then  made  an  even  greater 
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appeal,  especially  as  through  the  years 
between  1900  and  1914  I  was  amazed  to 
notice  how  they  developed. 

Soon  I  dug  down  into  their  history,  which 
seemed  the  explanation  of  many  traits  I 
found  in  them.  They  had  originally  drifted 
backward  and  forward  over  the  great 
steppe  lands,  in  prehistoric  days— essen- 
tially nomads,  tending  their  flocks,  living 
in  tribes.  Strains  of  Oriental  blood  in- 
fluenced these  early  Slavs'  habits  and 
minds.  Then  civilization  in  two  forms 
reached  them.  A  military  viking  group  had 
come  in  from  Scandinavia,  while  from  the 
south  merchants  and  travelers  brought 
Byzantium's  influence  to  bear.  The  nomads 
grouped  themselves,  founded  settlements 
and  towns,  and  learned  what  government 
was.  A  period  of  civilization  extending 
over  several  centuries  followed  for  these 
various  principalities— Kieff  specially  tak- 
ing its  place  among  the  brilliant  courts 
of  the  times — and  the  Russians  fought 
against  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and 
so  on,  making  a  reputation,  and  carrying 
their  conquests  to  Byzantium  itself. 

From  out  the  east  then  appeared  the 
hordes  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  passing  over 
our  steppes  they  swept  all  European  armies 
before  them,  capturing  cities,  sacking, 
burning,  stealing  Russia's  rich  possessions. 
The  domination  of  the  Tartars  was  long 
and  cruel,  since  they  exacted  tribute  money 
which  it  was  difficult  to  produce,  which 
meant  almost  slavery  to  earn.  During  the 
conquerors'  stay,  Russian  peasants  learned 
to  toil  as  never  before  they  had,  and  it 
developed  the  silent  patience  which  is  still 
so  marked  a  national  trait. 

Under  the  Muscovite  Czars 

Some  of  the  nobility  lingered  about  the 
Khan's  court,  while  the  rest  on  the  con- 
trary stood  off  and  plotted  against  the  for- 
eign tyrants. 

Thus  a  warlike  spirit  came  to  be  born, 
and  little  by  little  the  nobles  gathered 
round  the  strongest  of  their  number. 
Several  efforts  were  ineffective,  but  finally 
Russia  won  out  and  emerged  from  her 
domination  by  the  Tartar,  the  stronger  and 
the  wiser  for  the  yoke  carried  so  long. 

Several  things  had  Russians  learned- 
first,  above  all,  the  strength  there  was  in 
fighting  together  in  an  organized  whole; 
second,  the  advantage  of  centralization  for 
constructive  work. 

After  the  enemy  without  was  disposed 
of,  the  Czars  of  Moscow  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  keeping  all  power  to  them- 
selves. In  the  midst  of  this  autocracy 
there  were,  however,  quaint  traditional 
paradoxes'  which  made  for  more  democracy 
than  anything  Western  Europe  knew  at 
that  same  epoch,  and  which  neutralized 
much  that  was  severe  in  the  regime. 

The  Great  White  Czar  chose  his  wife 
from  among  his  subjects  for  her  beauty, 
virtue  and  intelligence,  for  instance,  and  he 
called  on  his  nobles  for  a*dvice,  so  Moscow's 
court  was  national  and  patriotic,  and  the 
council  of  boyars  thus  divided  responsi- 
bility with  their  ruler.  Further,  at  various 
times  when  the  succession  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussion, a  general  open  election  was  held  on 
the'  palace  place,  where  a  new  and  generally 
a  big  man  was  chosen  to  reign.  The  nobles 
had  much  power  and  intrigued  among 
themselves,  as  was  the  habit  of  that  day  at 
every  court  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  but  they 
also  did  most  of  the  fighting  and  all  that 
was  done  to  civilize  the  country. 

The  peasants  had  been  forgotten  through 
centuries  of  history.  Since  they  had  first 
attached  themselves  to  the  land  they  had 
remained  on  it,  plowing  and  harvesting, 
turn  and  turn  about.  Outside  of  this  they 
prayed  according  to  ancient  ritual,  and 
their  only  culture  was  the  music  and 
poetry  in  their  souls,  which  broke  out  into 
legend  and  tale  and  song,  never  written 
down  by  them,  but  which  were  religiously 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
Now  and  again  some  genius  emerged  from 
their  midst  and  made  his  way  in  art  or 
science,  religion  or  statesmanship,  and  in 
spite  of  monarchy  in  Russia  the  highborn 
aristocrat  always  readily  made  way  for  the 
humbly  born  man  who  through  self-made 
success  took  his  place  in  their  midst. 
Strange  these  contrasts,  symbolic  of  all  that 
is  Russian ! 

With  Peter  the  Great  the  period  of 
Muscovite  Czarism,  national  reserve  and 
Oriental  coloring  ended,  and  a  new  era  was 
inaugurated.  .Keeling  that  his  people  were 
a  century  or  two  behind  Western  mon- 
archist in  their  development,  he  decided 
by  sheer  force  to  push  (hem  forward  and 


make  them  take  their  place  in  an  inter- 
national sense.  Everyone  knows  the 
history  of  his  colossal  effort,  how  with 
infinite  imagination,  talent  and  enthu- 
siasm he  created  a  new  Russia.  His  capital 
was  moved  to  a  new  site  and  built  with 
magnificent  conception  on  European  lines. 
His  courtiers  were  taken  from  their  gor- 
geous costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
made  to  wear  Versailles  styles.  Education 
and  art,  a  fleet  and  an  army,  industry  and 
commerce,  were  all  built  up  in  one  man's 
reign  on  plans  brought  from  abroad;  and 
a  new  machine  for  government,  created  to 
avoid  the  powers  of  the  aristocrat  and  to 
get  men  better  trained,  the  bureaucracy, 
was  established. 

It  was  the  middle  of  November  when  we 
went  up  to  the  capital  from  Bouromka,  and 
one  felt  a  great  change  in  the  climate.  In 
the  government  of  Poltava  the  autumn  was 
far  advanced  and  heavy  rains  had  set  in, 
which  made  our  plowed  fields  fertile  and 
turned  our  roads  to  quagmires.  Six  horses 
harnessed  to  the  great  berlin  could  scarcely 
drag  it  through  the  heavy  mud,  and  twice 
we  were  stuck,  with  the  mud  oozing  over 
our  hubs,  and  our  spending  the  winter  in 
that  special  spot  was  apparently  among  the 
possibilities. 

The  long  trip  in  old-fashioned  trains  with 
no  conveniences,  to  me  was  a  delightful 
adventure,  for  we  had  space  and  provisions 
and  plenty  of  servants  along,  with  bed 
linen  from  Bouromka  to  make  up  our 
berths.  All  this  changed  after  some  years, 
but  still  I  remember  with  interest  those 
funny  arrangements,  the  tons  of  hand 
baggage  and  the  ready  helpful  people,  who 
through  atavistic  traits  doubtless  knew  how 
to  make  us  travel  comfortably.  I  am  sure 
our  party  resembled  a  modernized  edition 
of  the  nomad  prehistoric  Russians  I  liked 
to  read  of. 

It  was  easy  to  get  used  to  the  methods 
of  my  new  life,  since  there  was  room  and 
time  for  everything.  As  always  in  old 
Russia  everyone  kept  in  excellent  humor — 
so  I  remember  the  two  days  of  those  old 
trips  as  one  would  a  novel  kind  of  picnic, 
full  of  the  unexpected. 

We  were  to  go  to  the  home  of  my  mother- 
in-law  on  arriving  in  the  capital,  and  she 
had  offered  us  a  part  of  her  large  apart- 
ments for  all  winter,  or  till  such  time  as  we 
found  one  in  which  to  settle  ourselves.  She 
was  to  send  her  carriage  to  meet  us  at  the 
station  and  we  were  to  have  the  feeling  of 
a  home-coming,  she  had  said  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

It  was  a  drizzling  morning  with  dirty 
snow  on  the  streets,  scarcely  light  as  yet, 
and  very  raw,  an  icy  wind  sweeping  the 
drops  into  one's  face.  The  carriage,  through 
mistake  or  neglect,  was  not  there,  so  per- 
force we  drove  across  the  city  in  a  quaint 
vehicle  called  a  droshky,  with  the  queerest 
of  drivers  conducting  a  horse  which  had  a 
night's  work  already  in  his  weary  legs,  I'm 
sure. 

That  drive  was  my  only  bad  impres- 
sion of  the  magnificent  city  which  I  was 
to  love  so  dearly  as  my  home  through 
many  years,  but  it  was  horrid,  going 
through  back  streets  in  the  gray  light,  with 
a  sky  lead-colored  and  the  sleet  blowing  in 
one's  face,  and  it  was  miles  from  the 
Warsaw  station  to  the  Fontanka,  where  the 
princess  lived. 

Meeting  New  Relatives 
s 

When  at  last  we  were  safely  landed  at 
her  front  door  and  made  our  way  up  the 
great  staircase  into  her  well-heated  rooms 
our  spirits  thawed  out.  A  most  exciting 
day  followed.  The  princess  received  us 
with  much  excitement  as  in  Bouromka,  but 
with  less  ceremony,  and  I  was  at  once 
introduced  to  my  husband's  sister  and  to 
her  husband.  The  former  had  extraor- 
dinary charm  and  distinction;  she  was 
small  and  fragile,  with  the  quintessence 
of  fine  breeding,  with  gentle  hands,  quiet 
voice,  and  eyes  of  great  beauty.  Her  rare 
intelligence,  wit  and  sweetness  were  all  her 
own.  Shy  as  a  rule  and  not  demonstrative, 
she  was  of  those  of  whom  the  French  genius 
spoke  when  he  said  the  most  attractive 
women  "never  draw  attention  but  always 
hold  it." 

She  was  very  simple  and  winning  and  we 
at  once  adopted  each  other  as  sisters. 
During  twenty  long  years  we  have  been 
I  hal .  and  Faithful  friends  besides. 

Her  husband,  big,  warm-hearted,  very 
charming,  made  himself  my  kindly  comrade 
immediately,  and  I  found  him  also  most 

sympathetic. 


We  very  much  liked  our  rooms,  which 
the  princess  had  had  arranged  with  the 
furniture  my  husband  had  brought  from 
Rome.  Soon  our  American  wedding  gifts 
arrived,  and  with  a  little  living  in  them 
our  rooms  became  cozy  in  spite  of  their 
cathedral-like  proportions. 

By  degrees  I  caught  glimpses  of  the 
city's  beauty,  which  thrilled  me,  and  I  even 
had  a  taste  of  its  gay  society  life  almost  at 
once. 

Taken  all  in  all  I  had  a  bad  time  at  first, 
though,  for  arriving  in  November,  before 
Christmas  I  had  already  spent  three  weeks 
in  bed  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  while  at  the  end  of  January  I 
went  to  bed  again,  only  to  rise  at  Easter 
after  a  grave  case  of  typhoid.  Then  a 
slight  relapse  kept  me  ill  or  convalescent 
until  the  end  of  May. 

When  my  brain  was  not  more  or  less 
vague  I  felt  deeply  depressed  from  so  much 
illness,  but  my  young  husband  was  the 
kindest  of  nurses,  and  he  and  his  brother 
and  sister  were  so  ready  to  amuse  me  and 
cheer  me  through  the  slow  hours  that  I 
could  not  complain. 

In  June  we  moved  into  our  own  apart- 
ment on  the  quay,  and  though  it  was  very 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  princess  we 
were  enchanted  to  establish  ourselves  and 
feel  at  home.  The  great  river  was  a  con- 
stant interest  and  joy. 

My  mother  had  come  over  during  my 
illness  in  the  winter  and  again  in  the 
summer  she  returned  for  six  weeks,  taking 
the  fatiguing  trip  with  much  patience. 

Life  at  the  Capital 

In  July  our  first  child  was  born,  a  splen- 
did fat  baby  boy  with  Cantacuzene  eyes  of 
deep  brown.  He  was  lusty  and  healthy, 
and  we  were  immensely  proud  of  this  new 
member  of  the  family.  As  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  travel  we  took  the  son  and 
heir  down  to  old  Bouromka,  that  he  should 
meet  the  members  of  his  family  from  his 
grandmother  down  to  his  young  cousin 
who  had  preceded  him  into  the  world  by  a 
very  few  months. 

Again  a  long  southern  autumn  we  spent 
at  the  family  country  place.  This  time 
going  back  to  our  establishment  in  town, 
already  an  old  married  couple  with  a  son, 
I  felt  St.  Petersburg  was  really  home  and 
that  great  interest  and  happiness  lay  before 
me  in  the  new  life,  where  there  was  so  much 
to  tempt  my  enthusiasm  and  curiosity. 

My  husband  had  a  sailor  brother  but  a 
year  his  junior,  and  the  latter  returned 
from  the  Orient  about  the  time  young  Mike 
was  born.  Boris  at  once  adopted  me  and 
the  baby,  whom  he  greatly  approved,  and 
after  meeting  this  brother  I  felt  I  truly  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  the 
lovable  family  my  husband  had  given  me 
by  our  marriage. 

With  a  pretty  home  to  look  after,  full  of 
things  of  which  we  were  fond,  with  a  fine 
son  and  an  excellent  husband,  I  felt  I  was 
taking  a  new  start  in  Russian  life.  I  felt 
well,  after  all  the  care  connected  with  my 
various  illnesses,  and  I  looked  forward  very 
much  to  seeing  something  of  St.  Peters- 
burg's court  society,  and  to  meeting  the 
various  people  of  world  interest  whom  I 
knew  to  compose  it.  It  would  be  nice  to 
take  part  in  the  court  functions,  too,  for 
the  Russian  Emperor  was  considered  at 
that  time  to  be  the  most  brilliantly  sur- 
rounded sovereign  in  all  Europe. 

I  had  grown  to  love  the  city  with  its 
magnificent  buildings  and  broad  streets, 
where  proportions  seemed  finer  to  me  than 
in  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  where  the 
rows  of  palaces  and  the  great  cathedrals 
and  the  old  fortress  along  the  banks  of  the  I 
Neva  made  architecturally  a  sight  at  which 
foreigners  marveled.  Especially  was  it  all 
beautiful  under  the  heavy  snow  of  mid- 
winter, with  the  dull  red  northern  sun — 
and  during  the  white  nights  of  midsummer 
when  the  capital  was  clothed  in  the  tints  of 
mother-of-pearl.  At  such  times  the  sunlight 
or  the  moonlight  on  the  river,  the  buildings 
silhouetted  dark  against  the  sky,  left  one 
with  an  impression  of  splendor  never  to 
be  effaced. 

Already  I  had  had  time  to  hear  the  bells 
of  St.  Isaac's  at  Easter,  and  to  see  the 
crowds  of  humble  citizens  moving  toward 
that  center  in  reverent  groups.  Neces- 
sarily won  by  such  beauty  as  this  city 
offered  to  one's  home,  the  latter  promised 
much  for  the  pleasure  of  future  life  in  it, 
for  interest  and  for  happiness. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  eighth  of  a  scries  of 
unities  by  Princess  Cuntucuzene.  The  next  will 
uppenr  in  an  early  issue. 
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A  sbesto- Sponge 

Felted  Insulation 

The  most  efficient  com- 
mercial insulation  known. 
Built  up  in  ply  form  and 
therefore  not  easily  dam- 
aged by  vibration,  handling 
or  rehandling —  hence  its 
greater  economy  because  of 
its  longer  life  m  service. 


Low  pulse  and  high  fever 

cost  fuel  users  millions 


Efficiencies  of 

JOHNS-MAN  VILLE 
ASBESTO-SPONGE  FELTED 
INSULATION  ON  5"  PIPE 

Thickness    Temperature  Difference  Degree!  Fahrenheit 
in  Inches   IOQo        2{mc      }OQo        ^  ^ 

l'j      83.8%     86.2%    88%      89.8%  91.2% 
2"      88.6        90.3        91.6      92.8  94.1 
3"      9'"         92-5        93-5       94-5  95-4 

What  Insulation  Efficiency  Means 
90  per  cent  efficiency, — for  instance, — means 
that  the  insulation  of  that  efficiency  saves  90 
per  cent  of  the  heat  that  would  be  lost  if  the  in- 
sulation were  not  applied. 

Example: 

One  hundred  feet  of  uncovered  5"  pipe  con- 
veying steam  at  150  pounds  pressure  through  a 
room  whose  temperature  is  70°  F.  loses  1,222,- 
000,000  B.  t.  u.  (units  of  heat)  per  year.  An 
insulation  90  per  cent  efficient  saves  90  per  cent 
of  this  loss,  or  1,099,800,000  B.  t.  u.  (units  of 
heat). 

The  equivalents  of  this  loss  and  saving  in 
pounds  of  coal  are:  LOSS — 122,200  lbs.,  or 
61.1  tons  coal;  SAVING  by  Insulation— 109.- 
980  lbs.,  or  55  tons  coal. 

The  figures  on  pounds  of  coal  lost  due  to 
uninsulated  pipe  and  saved  by  use  of  insulation 
are  based  on  continuous  operation,  24  hours  per 
day,  365  days  per  year  and  10,000  B.  t.  u. 
available  per  pound  of  coal. 


How  muck  is  lost  heat  from  steam  lines 
>sting  me? 

Not  long  ago  fuel  users  might  ask  in  vain  for 
e  answer.  Today  everyone  can  know  and 
ve  fuel  through  proper  insulation  correctly 
>plied.  Instruments  for  determining  pres- 
ires  and  temperatures,  charts  and  extended 
ilculations  are  the  tools  that  Johns-Manville 
isulation  Service  is  using  to  answer  this  very 
•actical  business  question. 
Whether  you  burn  fuel  in  the  house,  the 
ctory  or  the  power  plant,  read  what  the 
:ience  of  insulation  has  accomplished. 

****** 

Two  symptoms  always  signal  heat  loss  from  a 
=am-pipe.  One  is  lowered  pressure  in  the  pipe, 
e  other  is  high  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding 
e  bare  or  poorly  insulated  pipe. 
Now  this  falling  of  the  pulse  and  external  fever 
eans  that  fuel  in  the  form  of  heat  is  being  lost. 
'It  is  Insulation's  job  to  minimize  this.  And  so 
til  is  this  being  done  by  the  Johns-Manville  Insu- 
lation Service  that 
the  materials  ap- 
plied are  paying  for 
themselves  by  the 
heat  they  save. 


Through — 


This  kind  of  Heat  Conservation 
has  become  a  science 

In  past  years  little  was  known  of  the  real  truths  of 
heat  loss.  Materials  were  recommended  after  inad- 
equate tests;  in  fact,  today  if  many  of  the  steam 
pipes  covered  sometime  ago  with  materials  ot  un- 
known value  were  checked  up,  their  covering  would 
be  replaced  by  insulation  of  known  value,  and  new 
records  for  economy  set  up. 

Rising  fuel  prices  make  heat  losses  doubly  serious 
and  economy  in  heat  transmission  has  been  realized 
to  be  a  real  factor  in  cutting  heating,  power  and 
manufacturing  costs. 

Changing  the  physical  design  of  Insulation 

An  insulation  to  be  of  maximum  value  must  have 
more  than  the  property  of  preventing  heat  loss.  It 
must  also  have  physical  durability,  for 
a  short-life  material  means  early  re- 
placement, so  that  if  insulation  values 
are  equal,  the  most  durable  insulation 
is  the  most  economical. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  a  loss,  it 
is  surely  advisable  to  reduce  the  loss 
to  a  minimum.  Believing  this,  Johns- 
Manville  developed  physically  strong- 
felted  insulations— and  with  obvious 
advantages  to  the  fuel  user.  For  these 
felted  insulations  are  built  up  in  ply 
form,  physically  strong  and  not  easily 
damaged  by  vibration,  handling  or 


To  show  the  great  flexibility  of  felted  insu- 
lation, so  vital  to  long  life.  Nothing  to  break, 
crack  or  powder  off  as  in  molded  materials. 


rehandling.  These  improved  materials  have  not 
only  overcome  the  physical  shortcomings  of  most 
insulations,  but  made  higher  heat  efficiencies  possi- 
ble. In  fact,  on  test,  one  of  these  insulations  has 
repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient  com- 
mercial material  in  existence. 

Insulation  for  every  service 

No  one  material  should  of  will  serve  all  practical 
needs.  Steam  service  where  high  pressures  are  used 
demands  different  treatment  than  cold  water  or  brine 
service.  Johns-Manville,  in  realization  of  this,  offer 
materials  suitable  for  use  indoors  and  out,  over- 
head and  underground  and  for  every  type  of  system, 
and  not  only  does  this  service  include  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  materials  but  their  application  as  well. 
The  application  of  an  insulation  is  vital  to  its  per- 
formance in  service,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  controlling  this  factor  if  eco- 
nomical results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Johns-Manville  Insulations 

Asbesto-Sponge  Felted,  85%  Mag- 
nesia, Asbestocel,  Zero,  Anti-Sweat 
and  Ammonia  Insulation,  Under- 
ground Conduit  Insulation  and  Insu- 
lating Cements. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 

Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
For  Canada: 

Ltd. 


CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
Toronto 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 
that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that  cut  down  fire  risks 
PACKINGS 
that  fare  power  waste 

LININGS 
that  make  braket  safe 

mat 
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PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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CROMPTON 

CORDUROY 

Resists  Water 


Trousers  made 
of  this  material 
are  always 
strong  and  du- 
rable— soft  and 
comfortable. 

CROMPTON  "All- 
weather"  CORDU- 
ROY will  not  stiffen, 
shrink  or  lose  its 
color  even  if  you 
get  it  wet. 

Send  for  free  test 
sample  of  this  new 
kind  of  Corduroy. 
Sprinkle  it  and 
watch  the  water 
roll  off  just  like 
quicksilver. 


Look  for  this  trade-mark  in  the 
next  pair  of  trousers  you  buy. 
Sold  by  all  leading  Retail  Stores 

CROMPTON-RlCHMONI)  CO.  Ino 
31  Hast  Slot  Street  New  Yor 


OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
CORDUROYS  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
I  ' 


only  gain  seekers  "the  world  would  perish 
miserably  after  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
mutual  skinning." 

Thus  far  all  must  agree,  the  blackest- 
hearted  reactionary  as  well  as  the  silliest 
crack-brained  radical.  But  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  colossal  task  of  substituting 
service  for  profits  go  a  step  farther.  They 
say  that  gain  seeking  must  not  only  be 
replaced  as  the  supreme  motive  but  rele- 
gated to  a  minor  place.  Here,  then,  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  dispute,  and  it  is  about 
the  hardest,  biggest  question  in  the  world 
to-day. 

"The  gift  for  getting,"  says  H.  G.  Wells, 
"is  the  supreme  gift;  all  others  must  bow 
before  it.  The  idea  has  run  wild  and  has 
become  a  choking,  universal  weed.  There 
are  people  who  would  have  us  believe  this 
life  of  anxiety,  of  parsimony  and  specula- 
tion, of  mercenary  considerations  .  .  . 
is  the  complete  and  final  expression  of  the 
social  possibilities  of  the  human  soul.  They 
are  content  to  live  in  an  economic  system 
that  raises  every  man  who  subordinates 
these  wholesome  desires  and  prides— desire 
to  do  well— to  watchful,  incessant  getting 
over  the  heads  of  every  other  type  of 
character;  that  in  effect  gives  all  the  power 
and  influence  to  successful  getters;  that 
subordinates  art,  wisdom  and  labor  to  these 
inferior,  narrow  men,  these  men  who  clutch 
iind  keep." 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  indictment. 
Not  only  has  the  gain  spirit  been  magnified 
beyond  all  reason,  but  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  in- 
strument at  its  best  for  its  purpose,  so  we 
hear.  This  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  produce 
the  goods  and  service  which  men  need. 
Now  the  trouble  with  the  gain  spirit  is  that 
it  works  by  indirection— that  is,  men  go 
into  business  not  primarily  to  produce 
goods  but  to  produce  profits  for  them- 
selves. Their  first  idea  is  to  acquire  wealth 
rather  than  to  produce  it,  we  are  told. 

Captains  of  Idleness 

Society's  goods  are  provided  for  it  as  a 
mere  by-product  of  individual  self-seeking, 
runs  the  accusation.  Obviously  it  should 
be  the  other  way  round.  Self-seeking  and 
pecuniary  gain  should  be  mere  by-products 
of  producing  the  goods. 

The  whole  scheme  of  profits,  financial 
gain,  wages,  and  the  like,  has  been  evolved, 
say  its  critics,  not  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  forth  goods  but  to  produce 
rewards  for  individuals.  It  is  generally  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  incidentally  the  goods 
will  be  produced,  that  production  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  reward  offered.  But  at 
best  the  business  man  furthers  production 
at  the  second  removed.  The  whole  scheme 
works  by  indirection.  Why  not  discover, 
runs  the  challenge,  whether  interest  in  the 
community  at  large,  together  with  the  in- 
stincts of  workmanship  and  creation,  could 
not  furnish  just  as  much,  perhaps  more, 
stimulus  to  release  the  energies  which  are 
required  in  production  than  the  baser  mo- 
tive of  mere  gain? 

But  the  indictment  does  not  stop  even 
here.  Thus  far  it  has  consisted  largely  of 
words  and  phrases.  Now  it  gets  down  to 
concrete  cases  that  all  will  understand. 
We  are  about  to  run  out  of  the  fog. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  present  system  that 
the  motive  of  profit  will  bring  production; 
that  production  is  not  merely  incidental  to 
the  reward  of  profits,  but  coincidental. 
But  if  that  is  true,  how  is  it  that  night  riders 
burn  cotton  and  tobacco  to  keep  up  prices, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the 
country  who  haven't  enough  tobacco  to 
satisfy  their  wants? 

Manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth  or  leather 
shoes  may  at  times  make  greater  profits  by 
not  producing  cloth  and  shoes  than  by  pro- 
ducing them,  even  though  children  go 
ragged  and  barefoot.  Sugar  planters  may 
grow  rich  by  restricting  acreage,  no  matter 
how  loudly  consumers  cry  for  sugar.  A 
thousand  cases  come  to  mind,  all  tending 
to  show  that  often  the  way  to  acquire 
wealth  is  not  to  produce  it.  In  other  words, 
we  have  captains  of  idleness  instead  of  cap- 
tains of  industry.  That  is  one  reason,  says 
the  critic,  why  industry  should  be  run  for 
public  service  rather  than  for  private  profits. 

But  even  yet  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  the 
indictment.  Profits,  and  large  ones  at 
that,  are  often  made  by  selling  rubbish  for 
money,  such  as  injurious  patent  medicines; 
by  the  debasement  of  journalism;  by  de- 
ceptive advertising;  by  the  manipulation 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

of  securities  and  prices;  by  stock  watering; 
by  shaking  out  small  investors;  and  other 
methods  which  are  well  known  but  which 
do  not  make  for  public  service.  Industry 
may  thus  be  profitable  to  its  owners  but 
injurious  to  the  community. 

Profits  may  be  the  reward  for  adding  to 
the  world's  supply  of  useful  goods  and  serv- 
ices or  they  may  come  merely  from  taking 
clever  advantage  of  price  changes  and  sup- 
posed changes  in  the  values  of  property. 
The  chances  of  gain  or  loss  from  the  mere 
relationships  of  business,  from  the  inevi- 
table lack  of  coordination  among  so  many 
complex  processes,  from  the  conjunctures 
of  business,  from  the  concatenation  of  proc- 
esses—in short  and  in  plain  English,  the 
opportunities  to  profit  from  fluctuations  in 
prices  due  to  the  terrific  complexity  of  our 
industrial  system  are  so  great  that  many 
business  men  profit  without  really  being 
efficient  in  a  technical  industrial  sense  or 
without  being  of  real  service  in  a  social 
sense. 

It  is  often  easier  to  grow  rich  by  mere 
speculation,  manipulation,  strategy,  know- 
ing when  to  sell,  and  the  like,  than  from  add- 
ing to  the  supply  of  useful  goods  and 
attributes.  If  one  is  lucky  it  is  a  lot  easier 
to  get  rich  by  selling  silk  stockings  on  a 
higher  stage  of  a  rising  market  than  one's 
competitor,  than  it  is  to  profit  from  making 
actually  better  silk  stockings  than  one's 
competitor  year  in  and  year  out. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing— mere  shrewd- 
ness, speculation,  manipulation  and  strat- 
egy— has  its  risks  as  well  as  its  profits. 
There  are  losses  in  plenty.  Falling  prices 
and  deflation  tell  a  different  story  from  the 
opposing  process.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  many  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
these  ways.  To  the  common  run  of  hu- 
manity all  profits  probably  seem  alike. 
The  manufacturer  who  profits  from  his 
productive  and  technical  efficiency  is 
blackened  with  the  same  tar  as  the  lucky 
chap  whose  only  contribution  has  been  to 
speculate  on  a  rising  market.  People  un- 
fortunately do  not  distinguish  much  as 
between  profits.  All  gains  look  alike. 

The  late  Henry  L.  Gantt,  an  engineer 
with  views  regarded  as  rather  advanced, 
was  constantly  emphasizing  before  his 
death  a  few  years  ago  the  necessity  for  the 
business  system  to  assume  a  definite  social 
responsibility  or  else  go  through  a  period  of 
the  most  disastrous  experiment  upon  the 
part  of  the  workers  to  force  such  a  sense 
into  the  system. 

"Unfortunately  for  the  world  at  large," 
said  Mr.  Gantt,  "these  workers  as  a  rule 
have  no  clearer  conception  of  their  social 
responsibility  than  those  already  in  con- 
trol. Moreover,  having  had  no  experience 
in  operating  grand-scale  industry  and  busi- 
ness, it  is  more  than  likely  that  their  at- 
tempt to  do  so  will  result  disastrously  to 
the  community." 

Altered  Ambitions 

The  writer  of  these  words  lived  to  see  the 
beginnings  of  the  even  then  calamitous 
Russian  experiment,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
witness  its  further  rake's  progress  or  the 
start  of  the  Italian  experiment.  Now  it  is 
true  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
changes  in  Italy  are  not  the  same  as  those 
which  produced  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  The 
growth  of  the  radical  labor  movement  in 
England  may  be  laid  to  still  different  rea- 
sons, and  finally  the  Non-Partisan  League 
movement  in  this  country  is  to  be  explained 
no  doubt  on  peculiar  local  grounds  of  its 
own. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  running 
all  through  these  various  movements  is  the 
common  element  of  protest  against  the  con- 
duct of  industry  for  private  profit.  The 
protest  may  be  without  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  It  may  be  chimerical  and  idle. 
Certainly  the  cure  thus  far  promises  little 
if  any  improvement  over  the  disease;  ob- 
viously that  is  so  in  the  case  of  Russia.  But 
the  challenge  and  protest  are  facts.  They 
cannot  be  brushed  aside  by  indifference  or 
denial. 

"To  me  the  replacing  of  the  present  sys- 
tem with  one  of  service  means  only  the 
changing  of  the  motive  for  which  men  live," 
said  one  of  the  country's  leading  socialists 
whose  opinion  I  sought.  "Friends  of  the 
capitalist  system  will  say  that  human  nature 
rannot,  be  changed,  and  yet  human  nature 
does  cliange.  Men  have  different  motives 
and  different  ideals  for  which  they  have 


worked  at  different  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

"There  was  a  time  when  men  thought 
that  leadership  should  go  to  the  strongest. 
They  sought  for  strength  in  battle  or  for 
other  deeds  of  valor  which  they  could  per- 
form to  impress  their  fellow  men.  This  has 
been  replaced  by  the  money  motive.  There 
was  even  a  time  in  our  own  South  when  a 
man  was  judged  by  his  ability  as  a  gentle- 
man—that is,  whether  he  could  ride  well, 
fight  well,  fight  a  duel,  and  the  like. 

"If  the  money  motive  has  replaced  that 
of  valor  in  battle  and  duel,  why  is  it  so 
impossible  for  the  service  motive  to  push 
money  off  the  field?  Suppose  a  blue  ribbon 
represented  honor,  preferment,  distinction, 
achievement  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
Why  not?  It  would  not  mean  the  abolition 
of  all  competition  among  men,  merely  the 
doing  away  with  competition  for  money. 
There  would  still  be  plenty  of  competition 
for  honor,  leisure,  authority ,  position ,  fame.' ' 

Work  for  Work's  Sake 

"Even  to-day  the  driving  force  is  in  aj 
sense  the  spirit  of  service  rather  than  gainl 
on  the  part  not  only  of  scientists,  physicians,  I 
artists,  writers,  teachers,  labor  leaders,  andl 
the  like,  many  of  whom  could  earn  three  or] 
four  times  as  much  working  for  corpora- 
tions, but  among  the  salaried  employees 
of  corporations  themselves  the  bulk  do  not 
think  of  profits  in  every  transaction.  They 
are  interested  in  their  work. 

"Where  is  there  a  class  of  men  who  work 
harder  to-day  than  the  college  athletes 
training  for  the  football  team?  Who  will 
work  closer  together  and  try  for  the  good 
of  all  more  than  they?  And  yet  they  are 
working  for  nothing  more  than  a  school 
letter.  We  have  the  finest  example  of  work 
for  service  in  the  party  that  went  to  Cubs 
to  discover  whether  the  mosquito  spread 
the  yellow-fever  germ.  Many  of  these  mer. 
gave  up  their  lives  in  the  experiment,  but 
they  did  it  for  the  state,  for  science,  anc 
not  with  any  hope  of  financial  reward. 

"  The  past  World  War  was  an  example  oi 
men  striving  for  what  they  believed  in  ai 
their  ideals.  Germans  may  have  though' 
they  were  fighting  for  the  Kultur  of  Ger 
many,  and  the  Allies  may  have  believe^ 
they  were  striving  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Both  put  forth  every  effor 
and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  possibl 
for  those  ideals. 

"If  men  could  be  set  free  from  the  de 
moralizing  pursuit  of  personal  pecuniar; 
aggrandizement  the  best  traits  in  thei 
character  would  come  out.  They  would  b 
uplifted  by  the  very  fact  that  they  wer 
expected  to  serve  the  community  rathe 
than  their  own  pocketbooks.  For  you  knoy 
that  men  have  a  great  way  of  doing  what  i 
expected  of  them." 

Here,  then,  is  the  impeachment  of  th 
gain  spirit  in  industry,  as  complete  as  ca 
be  made  in  a  brief  space  and  as  fair  am 
honest  as  the  writer  knows  how.  The  ai 
raignment  is  impressively  beautiful  in  it 
logic;  but  let  us  dig  into  it  a  little  deeper. 

The  war,  it  is  said,  shows  that  men  coul 
accomplish  great  things  without  pecuniar 
reward.    Soldiers  fought  for  ideals  an 
thirty  dollars  a  month.  Here  is  a  magnif 
cent  example  of  what  men  can  do  for  servic 
rather  than  for  pay.    True  enough,  bu 
behold  the  terrific  after  reaction  towar 
greed,  profiteering— not  all  on  the  part  < 
the  capitalist  either— and  general  work 
wide  selfishness.   If  the  everyday  businei 
affairs  of  the  world  are  to  be  conduct* 
permanently  on  a  basis  of  sudden  spurts  ( 
patriotic  fervor  or  possibly  religious  zealjl 
be  followed  by  a  let-down  to  lower  depttl 
than  prevailed  before,  may  merciful  heavM 
preserve  us  from  any  such  state  of  sociem 
Of  course  men  will  achieve  wonderll 
temporary  results  under  the  abnornij 
stimulus  of  patriotic  fervor,  religious  zeJI 
fear,  hate,  anger  and  similar  instincts J| 
passions,  but  we  have  no  evidence  th: 
these  are  the  forces  that  keep  the  whe« 
of  everyday  life  moving.  ;  ]| 

It  is  said  that  human  ideals  and  motivtl 
have  been  different  at  different  periods  (I 
history,  that  the  medieval  knight  and  ev(| 
the  Southern  gentlemen  of  ante-belluij 
days  were  moved  by  chivalrous  ideal 

rather  than  by  money-making.  These  illul 

trations  seem  to  me  rather  unfortunate  fij 

the  socialist  and  not  at  all  dangerous  tj 

anyone  but  the  socialist. 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Some  electric  washers  lift 
and  dip  the  soiled  fabrics  in 
a  tub  of  sudsy  water— and  it 
is  a  good  method 


Other  electric 
washers  rock 
and  toss  the 
soiled  fabrics  to 
and  fro  in  sudsy 
water — and  it  is 
a  good  method 
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Doubly  Please  Her 
the  25th 

Give  her,  this  Christmas,  an  electric  washer  that  simply 
lifts  and  dips  ( I )  the  soiled  things  in  a  tub  of  sudsy  water, 
and  it  will  please  her.  Give  her  an  electric  washer  that 
simply  rocks  and  tosses  ( — )  the  soiled  fabrics,  and  it  will 
please  her.  But  give  her  an  A  B  C  Electric  Laundress 
that  does  both  ( 4* ) ,  that  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
these  two  good  washing  methods,  and  manifestly  you  will 
doubly  please  her,  at  no  extra  cost. 

Moreover,  this  thoughtful  and  considerate  gift  of  yours 
can  be  a  total  surprise  to  her.  You  need  not  reveal  your 
intent,  to  ascertain  in  advance  which  of  these  leading 
methods  she  might  select,  could  she  have  only  one.  For  in 
the  A  B  C  Electric  Laundress  you  secure  for  her  the  two  of 
them,  twice  clinching  her  full  satisfaction,  without  bother 
or  time  spent  to  shop. 

Enthusiastically  she  will  praise  the  double  washing  process 
that  everafter  is  to  spare  the  clothes  from  hard  scrubbing, 
boiling  and  injurious  chemicals  by  gently  though  quickly 
loosening,  squeezing  and  carefully  flushing  out  all  dirt. 

An  exclusive  sprmgless  mechanism  creates  this  dual  agitat- 
ing action,  without  jar,  without  racket,  without  lurching 
—  so  smoothly  that  your  hand  upon  the  tub  cannot  detect 
the  frequent  change  of  motion  within  —  so  quietly  that 
only  the  churn  of  the  cleansing  suds  is  audible.  To  a  man 
this  rightly  reveals  a  sturdy,  simple  construction,  the 
pledge  of  long,  faithful  service. 

Long  endorsed  by  legions  of  users  and  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  .  .  .  guaranteed  by  large  and  successful  makers, 
pioneers  in  this  industry  .  .  .  recommended  by  experienced 
electrical  appliance  dealers  noted  for  prompt  and  courteous 
service  .  .  .  this  ABC  Electric  Laundress  in  truth  is  the 
gift  of  happier,  shorter  washdays. 

Surprise  and  doubly  please  her  Christmas  morning;  write 
at  once  for  illustrated  book,  "The  A  B  C  of  Washday," 
with  location  of  a  dealer  who  will  gladly  demonstrate, 
name  convenient  terms  and  deliver  in  ample  time  an 
ABC  Electric  Laundress. 


Altorfer  Bros.  Company 

Pioneer  and  Leading  Makers  of  Power  Washers 


PEORIA.  ILL.  •  NEW  YORK  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Factories  and   Executive  Offices   -   Peoria.  Illinoi9 
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She  Doesrit  Like  Dim  Light 


Women  who  say  they  will  not  tol- 
erate glaring  light  in  the  home  are 
absolutely  right.  Home  lighting  should 
be  soft,  harmonious,  attractive.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  light 
should  be  dim.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  most  artistic  effects  are  secured 
by  using  two  or  even  three  times  the 
amount  of  light  found  in  the  average 
home  —  and  then  carefully  shading  it. 

There  are  numberless  ways  the 
clever  home  decorator  can  find  to  use 
silk,    cretonne,    parchment   or  glass 


shades,  not  only  to  prevent  glare  but  to 
produce  pleasing  decorative  effects. 

The  new  White  Mazda  lamp 
has  helped  solve  many  home  lighting 
problems.  It  gives  a  great  deal  more 
light  than  the  older  types  of  home 
lamp,  but  being  made  of  a  dense  white, 
china-like  glass  it  spreads  and  diffuses 
the  light  in  a  most  agreeable  way.  See 
the  new  WHITE  MAZDA  lamp  — 
above  all,  see  it  lighted.  It  can  be  ex- 
amined at  any  store  where  the  familiar 
Blue  Carton  is  on  display. 


NATIONAL  Lamp  Works  of  General  Electric  Company 
41  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Each  of  these  labels  represents  a  Division  of  National  Lamp  IVorh  equipped  to 
give  a  complete  lighting  service. 


NATIONAL 


MAZDA  -  LAMPS 


(Continued  from  Page  42) 

In  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  South 
before  the  war  all  the  work  of  industry, 
nearly,  was  done  by  slaves.  Naturally 
knights  and  gentlemen  did  not  have  to  soil 
themselves  with  profit  making;  that  was  all 
done  for  them  by  slaves,  and  in  practically 
every  case  the  knightly  ideals  of  jousts  and 
duels  weremade  possible  be  cause  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  had  inherited  property  and 
didn't  have  to  accumulate  it.  If  there  were 
some  way  of  providing  clothes,  food,  trans- 
portation and  the  like  for  the  world's  present 
population  without  any  work  or  struggle, 
then  we  might  all  evolve  back  again  to  the 
knightly  ideals  and  motives  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  is  possible  that  human  nature  may 
develop  to  the  plane  of  altruism  in  course  of 
time,  but  as  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  said  in 
his  articles  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  on  Bolshevism,  such  a  discussion  is 
purely  academic.  "It  is  one  thing,"  said 
Doctor  Taylor,  "to  believe  it  possible,  but 
it  is  a  totally  different  thing  to  install  com- 
munism suddenly  in  order  to  see  if  the 
Utopian  stage  of  evolution  has  arrived." 

The  practical  question,  of  course,  and  the 
anly  practical  question,  is  whether  we  now 
have  enough  altruism  to  make  industry  go. 
rhe  question  is"  whether  if  the  Kingdom  of 
Socialism  were  opened  to-morrow  there 
would  be  enough  citizens  fitted  to  enter  the 
pearly  gates.  For  despite  the  fact  that  a 
few  medieval  knights  may  have  been  moved 
by  other  ideals  than  money-making,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  as  far  as  the  means 
Df  keeping  alive  on  this  planet  are  con- 
fined the  race  has  moved  forward  by 
?gotism  and  acquisition  rather  than  by  pub- 
ic service.  The  world  has  been  brought  to 
ts  present  position  of  production  largely  by 
rhe  principle  of  selfishness  "that  has  been 
:he  survival  instinct  of  existence  since  life 
irst  crawled  in  the  slime  of  a  world  in 
?volution." 

But,  says  the  socialist,  how  about  the 
scientist  who  loses  his  life  in  studying  tropi- 
cal disease?  Is  he  moved  primarily  by  the 
desire  for  pecuniary  gain? 

Of  course  pecuniary  gain  is  not  the  only 
motive  which  animates  the  scientist,  „or 
inyone  else  for  that  matter.  That  fact  has 
been  noted  in  detail  already.  The  socialist, 
the  communist  fallacy  lies  in  exaggerating 
the  one  motive  of  service  beyond  all  reason, 
iust  as  in  the  past  no  doubt  many  business 
men  and  economists  exaggerated  the  self- 
seeking  motive  beyond  reason. 

The  chairman  of  an  important  depart- 
ment of  a  great  university  was  urging  a 
body  of  alumni  to  contribute  to  the  endow- 
ment fund.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
hardships  of  the  professors  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  rising  and  salaries  remaining 
stationary. 

Unselfishness  Imposed  Upon 

"You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Irish- 
man," he  said,  "who  tried  to  teach  his 
horse  to  live  without  eating  and  had  just 
succeeded  when  the  horse  died. 

"The  truth  is  that  professors  have  been 
paid  in  two  separate  installments  of  salary. 
One  has  consisted  of  money,  and  the  other 
of  love  of  research,  love  of  science  and 
literature,  pursuit  of  a  hobby,  desire  for 
lervice  and  the  like.  The  scheme  worked 
so  well  and  saved  so  much  money  that  the 
public  decided  to  push  it  to  the  limit.  '  Why 
pay  these  teachers  any  more  money  if  they 
•rill  work  for  the  love  of  the  thing?'  says 
the  public.  'If  they  will  work  for  service 
instead  of  gain,  why  not  let  them  do  it?' 
I  "This  is  not  the  only  case  where  the  com- 
munity experiments  with  the  motive  of 
«iervice.  It  is  always  experimenting  here 
and  there,  trying  out  first  with  this  class 
and  then  with  that,  first  with  one  man  and 
then  another,  whether  they  or  he  will  work 
for  something  besides  money;  and  always 
the  motive  is  overworked,  pushed  too  far, 
pushed  harder  and  further  than  any  one 
motive  should  be.  The  devoted  public 
official  resigns  to  earn  more  with  a  private 
corporation.  Professors  of  chemistry  and 
physics  leave  university  shades  because 
they  cannot  clothe  and  educate  their  fam- 
ilies on  public  service  and  the  pure  white 
light  of  learning.  This  good  citizen  finds 
he  has  no  time  to  serve  on  another  com- 
mittee for  the  public  wf  Ifare  or  on  one  more 
poard  of  education. 

"In  every  trade  and  occupation  men  are 
isked  to  do  things  without  pay,  to  serve 
iere  and  serve  there.  And  always  the  com- 
wmity  runs  up  against  a  dead  wall.  Men 
each  the  limit  of  service,  and  resign  or  balk 
rom  further  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
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without  gain.  In  other  words,  just  as  the 
horse  learns  to  live  without  eating  he  up 
and  dies. 

"  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  lost  seven 
professors  from  our  department  to  private 
industry.  They  are  to-day  earning  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  more  in  the 
aggregate  than  they  earned  with  us.  You 
see  that  the  motive  of  service  is  not  the 
only  one  which  animates  professors  and 
scientists." 

Not  only  do  many  scientists  and  pro- 
fessors go  over  to  money-making  because 
their  altruistic  motive  has  been  over- 
worked, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  scien- 
tists, inventors,  engineers,  chemists  and 
technicians  of  every  description,  writers, 
artists,  musicians,  actors,  physicians  and 
surgeons  do  make  very  large  incomes  and 
appear  to  enjoy  them. 

Another  fact  is  that  many  of  the  men 
who  do  stay  in  these  lines  without  earning 
much  have  private  incomes  or  marry 
women  of  wealth,  so  that,  like  the  knight 
of  old,  they  do  not  have  to  be  moved  by 
money-making  considerations.  To  others 
the  certainty  of  a  fixed  if  small  income  from 
a  university  or  a  government  department 
gives  far  more  mental  satisfaction  than 
would  the  prospect  of  a  fortune  one  year 
and  big  losses  the  next,  which  is  so  often 
the  lot  of  the  profit-seeking  business  man. 

Cloister  or  Market  Place? 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  men  who  engage  in  scientific  and  lit- 
erary pursuits  are  pretty  much  following 
hobbies.  The  socialist  says  that  the  instinct 
of  workmanship  ought  to  be  enough  to 
make  men  work  without  large  pecuniary 
reward.  That  might  be  true  if  every  man 
were  permitted  to  work  on  his  own  hobbies 
as  the  scientists,  artists,  writers  and  their 
like  are  to  a  large  extent  permitted  to  do. 
But  the  world  can  hardly  be  fed  and 
clothed  on  hobbies.  Coal  is  not  dug  that 
way.  If  the  only  reward  were  this  instinct 
of  workmanship,  what  would  stimulate  the 
enterprising  business  man  to  explore  for  oil 
in  the  tropical  jungle  when  oil  was  what 
the  world  needed?  He  might  prefer  to 
mend  clocks  or  make  furniture  if  only  his 
workmanlike  instincts  were  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Because  a  few  cloistered  professors  and 
scientists  prefer  to  live  in  their  studies  and 
laboratories  reading  Plato  or  inspecting 
bacteria,  not  caring  for  the  money  scram- 
ble, it  is  a  far,  far  cry  to  say  that  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  are  compelled  to  do  the 
hard  work  of  the  world  are  willing  to  take 
"abstract  social  gratitude  for  pay,  like  a 
Chinese  god  tricked  with  tissue-paper 
gold." 

No  one  has  a  greater  respect  for  the  sci- 
entist, inventor,  professor,  artist  and  au- 
thor than  has  the  writer  of  this  article.  But 
the  bald  fact  is  that  most  men  of  the  so- 
called  artistic,  professional  and  intellectual 
callings  are  not  fitted  temperamentally  for 
the  inflexible,  unfeeling  struggle  of  indus- 
try. Our  work  may  be  as  hard  and  as  im- 
portant as  any.  We  may  be  as  high  in  the 
scale,  perhaps  higher  than,  the  business 
man.  That  is  not  the  question.  Most  of  us 
shrink  from  business,  if  the  truth  be  told. 
We  are  only  too  glad  to  make  less  money  if 
only  we  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
quiet  of  our  studies  and  laboratories. 

Therefore  because  a  few  of  us  prefer  to 
read  quietly  instead  of  risking  our  lives  or 
fortunes  in  wildcatting  for  oil  in  the  jungle 
or  trying  to  come  out  even  in  a  falling  mar- 
ket for  raisins,  how  absurd,  how  ridiculous 
to  argue  that  the  gain  spirit  should  be  exor- 
cised out  of  industry  like  an  evil  spirit  from 
a  witch! 

"  If  anyone  in  the  oil  game  had  predicted 
a  year  ago  that  we  could  or  would  turn  out 
600,000,000  barrels  of  oil  in  1920  for  this 
country's  needs  he  would  have  been  called 
a  nut,"  said  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  petroleum  industry  recently  in  the 
course  of  a  chat  concerning  oil  and  the  mo- 
tives of  the  men  in  the  game. 

"The  maximum  production  in  this  coun- 
try had  been  370,000,000  barrels,  and  with 
all  the  imports  available  420,000,000  bar- 
rels seemed  the  largest  amount  that  this 
country  could  secure  for  1920.  The  average 
increase  in  production  a  year  for  ten  years 
had  been  only  20,000,000  barrels,  the  larg- 
est in  any  single  year  of  the  ten  being 
35,000,000.  To  make  the  matter  worse, 
about  a  quarter  of  each  year's  domestic 
supply  had  come  from  new  production — 
that  is,  from  new  wells.  But  the  new 
production  which  we  had  counted  most 
heavily  upon  for  the  1920  supply  was  the 
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Ranger  field,  which  a  year  ago  gave  signs  of 
becoming  a  flivver. 

"Yet  every  indication  showed  that  the 
country  would  need  600,000,000  barrels  in 
1920.  The  most  careful  study  of  automo- 
bile production,  the  changing  of  ships  from 
coal  to  oil  burning  and  every  other  de- 
mand showed  that  the  country  would  want 
600,000,000  barrels.  To  say  that  we  could 
turn  out  that  much  proved  the  man  who 
entertained  such  a  belief  to  be  a  nut.  For, 
mind  you,  it  was  not  only  a  question  of 
wells.  The  refining,  pipe-line  and  tank-car 
capacity  of  the  country  obviously  pre- 
vented such  an  increase  in  production.  We 
didn't  have  the  pipes,  the  casing,  the  tanks 
or  the  refineries. 

"But  judging  from  the  August  figures  of 
this  year  we  are  going  to  have  from  575,- 
000,000  to  600,000,000  barrels  after  all. 
Why?  Because  of  the  enormous  opportuni- 
ties for  profit.  Because  capital  saw  its 
opportunity  and  said:  'Here's  a  gorgeous 
feast.  Let's  go  to  it ! '  And  capital  has  gone 
to  it  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
That's  why  we  have  accomplished  the  im- 
possible. 

"That's  why  I  think  the  leaders  in  this 
business,  like  Walter  Teagle  and  Ed 
Doheny,  are  workhorses  for  humanity. 
They  don't  kid  themselves  into  thinking 
they  are  public  servants,  but  they  are,  all 
the  same. 

"Suppose  we  had  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent social  system,  some  socialistic,  syndical- 
ist government.  Instead  of  going  out  after 
the  600,000,000  barrels  some  fool  would 
have  tried  to  divide  up  the  420,000,000 
barrels,  and  solved  the  problem  that  way. 
Also  someone  would  have  had  to  bear  the 
blame  for  locating  the  Ranger  field  wrong; 
but  who  would  be  willing  to  take  the  blame 
under  a  socialistic  system?  Would  we  have 
had  an  election  or  a  new  government  be- 
cause the  Ranger  field  was  located  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  way?  Just  think  of  it!" 

"But,"  I  objected,  "isn't  this  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  oil  wildcatters  made  possi- 
ble only  by  the  existence  of  great  natural 
resources?  Could  the  oil  industry  progress 
so  fast  if  there  were  not  the  natural  re- 
sources to  draw  upon?" 

"That  question  of  natural  resources  is  a 
complicated  one,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
"  It  has  many  sides.  But  I  doubt  if  Doheny 
would  have  forced  his  way  through  the 
brambles  of  the  Mexican  jungle  when  no 
one  else  had  the  nerve  to  go  there,  under 
any  let-George-do-it  system  of  socialism. 
Do  you  think  he  would  have  gone  for  a 
laurel  wreath?  I  wonder  if  the  pioneers  in 
commercial  aviation  would  be  willing  to 
work  solely  for  a  medal? 

"The  difficulty  with  working  for  public 
service  as  I  see  it  from  my  own  industry's 
viewpoint  is  that  Teagle,  Doheny  and  all 
other  workhorses  would  be  laboring  for  no- 
body. The  idea  of  service  would  be  so 
vague  that  it  would  evaporate  into  nothing 
and  nobody;  and  I  don't  believe  these  men 
or  any  others  will  work  long  and  hard  for 
nobody." 

Zeal  Spread  Out  Too  Thin 

Ah,  there's  the  rub.  Won't  the  zeal  for 
humanity,  the  ideal  of  public  service  as  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  mainspring  of  work, 
spread  out  pretty  thin,  once  the  circle  of  a 
man's  family  and  friends  is  passed  ?  We  are 
told  that  having  goods  produced  because  of 
the  gain  spirit  is  getting  our  production  by 
indirection,  that  the  business  man  is  only 
secondarily  interested  in  production  for  its 
own  sake. 

But  if  the  business  man  or  the  working- 
man  works  chiefly  and  primarily  to  produce 
goods  for  humanity  rather  than  for  himself, 
are  we  not  diffusing  and  spreading  out  too 
thin  the  energies  of  human  nature?  Self- 
interest,  the  gain  spirit,  dikes  and  concen- 
trates the  available  human  energies.  It 
makes  the  connection  between  a  man's 
activities  and  the  material  welfare  of  him- 
self and  his  family  very  direct  indeed.  The 
larger  the  group  one  may  be  working  for 
and  the  more  remote  the  connection  be- 
tween the  labor  of  each  individual  and  the 
final  output  of  all  individuals,  the  less  urge, 
the  less  strain  and  stimulus  there  are  for 
effort. 

This  is  not  theory  or  abstraction.  It  is 
the  plainest  of  everyday  fact.  A  man 
hates  to  pay  out,  say,  $800,  as  an  income 
tax,  but  he  joyfully  spends  far  more  than 
that  for  an  automobile.  But  the  protec- 
tion, the  services  which  Government  af- 
fords him  in  return  for  his  tax  vastly  ex- 
ceeds any  good  the  automobile  does  for 
him.   Without  the  Government  he  would 
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Of  a  belter!  : 

What's  a  Pelter?  It's  a  coat  i 

£Made  of  Gabardine  and  Leather. 
Try  one  on — and  you  -will  note 
l       How  it's  built  for  any  weather.  < 
Wear  the  Gabardine-side  out 

When  there's  snow  and  sleet  about; 
Wear  it  turned  the  other  isoay 

On  a  cold  elear  'winter's  day. 
cBlizzards  blowing  helter-skelter 

Have  no  terrors  for  a  Pelter.  | 
When  the  Pelter  you  have  chosen 
i        'Buttons  up  around  your  form,  I 
What  though  mercury  be  frozen  < 
cAnd  the -winter -whirlwinds  storm, 
You'll  be  cosy  in  the  shelter 
Of  the  light  and  stylish  Pelter. 
Though  it's  made  for  heavy  duty, 

Every  Pelter  is  a  beauty. 
Smart  and  trig  and  full  of  youth,  i 

Trim  and  slim  and  debonair, 
It's  a  coat — and  that's  the  truth  — 

To  be  proud  of  anywhere. 
For  appearance,  comfort,  shelter, 
Get  a  Pelter! 
Get  a  Pelter! 

OU  can't  imagine  how  handsome  the  new 
Pelters  are  until  you  see  the  handsome 
Pelter  Style  Booklet  we've  just  prepared.  Write 
'     for  it.   Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Fall  Style  Booklet  , 
and  we'll  tell  you  the  place  nearest  you  where  V 
you  can  buy  Pelters. 

For  men,  women  and  children.    Look  for 
t  the  name  on  every  "Pelter." 

i 

International  Duplex  Coat  Co. 

I  Pioneer  Makers  of  Leather  Coats 

114-116  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

 —  o  ^ 
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A GIFT  that  will  be  used  and  appreciated  every  day  in 
.  the  year  by  any  motorist. 
Boyce  Moto-Meter  is  a  necessity  to  the  safe  and  econorri' 
ical  operation  of  any  car. 

A  motor  functions  best  at  a  certain  temperature  —  and 
only  at  that  temperature.  Slight  variations  mean  loss  of 
efficiency;  greater  variations  may  mean  absolute  injury. 

Boyce  Moto-Meter  with  its  ever-visible  column  of  red 
indicates  the  imminence  of  trouble  before  it  happens,  and 
tells  every  minute  whether  a  car  is  running  at  its  best. 

Its  presence  on  the  radiator  cap  is  the  sign  of  an  experi- 
enced  motorist. 

Boyce  Moto-Meter  is  the  year-round  Christmas  gift, 
renewing  each  day  memory  of  the  giver. 

Radiator  Cap  Models  $2.50  to  $15.00 

(In  Canada  $3.75  to  $22. 50 ) 


Any  model  can 
be  installed  in 
ten  minutes 


Sold  by  all 
automobile 
accessory  dealers 


THE  MOTO-METER  COMPANY  Inc. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


at  once  be  robbed  of  the  automobile;  his 
wife  and  children  would  be  killed  or  out- 
raged; and  he  would  have  to  live  like  a 
beast  in  a  jungle. 

But  the  services  of  Government  being 
freely  supplied  to  all  citizens,  and  the  ex- 
penses being  met  by  taxation,  there  is  no 
precise,  individual,  easily  seen  return  for 
one's  money.  There  is  no  exact  quid,  pro 
quo,  no  immediate  and  direct  connection 
between  the  tax  paid  and  the  benefits  re- 
ceived in  return.  Therefore  all  persons  pay 
taxes  grudgingly. 

In  the  socialist  or  syndicalist  state — the 
only  one,  obviously,  where  service  could 
supplant  the  gain  spirit  as  the  mainspring 
of  work— all  men  would  naturally  expect 
to  be  cared  for.  Therefore  if  a  man  were 
lazy  and  idle,  what  difference  would  it  make 
to  him?  Certainly  it  must  be  conceded  that 
men  are  naturally  lazy.  Is  it  not  an  enor- 
mous strain  upon  credulity  to  suppose  that 
a  man  will  get  to  work  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  if  the  community  affords  him 
the  same  pay  for  arriving  at  nine? 

Suppose  he  were  one  out  of  fifty  million 
workers.  By  being  idle  he  would  on  the 
average  lessen  the  total  production  by  only 
one  fifty-millionth  part  of  the  whole,  an 
amount  so  infinitesimal  as  to  make  him 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say,  "I  should 
worry."  The  amount  of  production  lost  to 
him  by  his  own  idleness  would  be  so  small 
that  he  would  say:  "What  does  it  matter? 
They  will  feed  and  clothe  me  anyhow. 
There  is  plenty." 

Is  a  man  ever  as  careful  of  a  hotel  room 
or  of  a  railroad  car  as  he  is  of  his  own 
house?  Indeed  is  a  man  ever  as  careful  with 
the  property  of  a  club  to  which  he  belongs 
as  he  is  with  his  own  property?  Yet  a  mem- 
ber of  a  club  is  one  of  its  owners,  and  if  the 
property  is  defaced  or  destroyed  he  has  to 
pay  larger  dues  to  replace  it.  A  man  is  al- 
ways more  slack  and  careless  in  such  cases 
than  with  his  own  property.  Usually  he  is 
one  of  only  a  few  hundred  owners,  whereas 
under  the  ideal  socialist  or  syndicalist  state 
a  coal  miner  would  be  one  of  several  million 
owners  of  the  coal  mines.  By  what  miracle 
is  the  individual  coal  miner  to  become  eager 
and  zealous  in  work? 

"But,"  objects  the  socialist,  "his  fellow 
workmen  would  keep  him  from  being  idle 
because  they  would  suffer  from  his  neglect. 
With  the  profit-taking  employer-capitalist 
removed  the  workers  would  be  intensely  in- 
terested in  production,  for  it  would  all  be 
theirs." 

The  Temptation  to  Loaf 

But  is  not  everybody's  business  quite 
likely  to  be  nobody's  business?  No  doubt 
the  most  flagrant  cases  of  outright  lying 
down  on  the  job  could  and  would  be  han- 
dled by  fellow  workers.  But  how  about  the 
more  serious  slacking  and  soldiering  all 
along  the  line? 

Let  us  suppose  the  glad  day  has  come 
when  the  entire  steel  or  oil  or  textile  or  any 
other  great  industry  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  workers  for  their  own  benefit  with 
capitalistic  profits  eliminated.  There  will 
be  several  million  workers  in  each  industry, 
of  course.  Suppose  a  few  hundred  men  are 
together  in  one  plant.  They  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  industry  is  run  as  a 
unit,  as  a  whole,  that  wages  are  paid  by  the 
entire  industry  and  that  new  capital  for 
improvements,  extensions,  and  the  like,  is 
appropriated  from  the  business  as  a  whole. 
What  is  to  prevent  these  few  hundred  men 
from  letting  down  just  a  little?  They  know 
the  industry  as  a  whole  is  so  big  that  it  will 
not  suffer  and  that  they  will  get  theirs  just 
the  same.  They  know  their  own  particular 
output  is  too  small  to  ruin  the  results. 

But  what  is  to  prevent  the  men  in  other 
plants  from  doing  the  same?  Is  each  and 
every  one  of  the  two  or  three  million  work- 
ers to  swing  a  lash  over  the  shoulders  of 
each  and  every  other  man  and  woman?  A 
will  be  absolved  by  holding  B  and  C  at 
fault,  and  B  by  blaming  A  and  C.  In  other 
words,  responsibility  will  be  borne  at  once 
by  everybody  and  by  nobody.  The  indus- 
try as  a  whole  will  shoulder  all  responsi- 
bility, but  no  specific  individuals  will  do  so. 
Talk  about  lifting  oneself  by  one's  boot 
straps ! 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  self-interest,  the 
gain  spirit,  instead  of  being  indirect  and 
secondary,  is  the  most  direct  and  primary 
motive  we  have  as  far  as  a  man's  living  is 
concerned.  It  does  not  act  upon  all  men 
alike,  of  course.  One  it  sets  in  action 
through  a  desire  for  fame,  power  and  pre- 
eminence. "<)n  another,"  says  Dr.  Oscar 
D.  Skelton,  "it  compels  activity  through 


less  vaulting  hopes  6f  fireside  comforts  and 
hobbies  satisfied,  on  another  who  lacks  full 
opportunity,  capacity  or  ambition  by  its 
grip  on  bare  existence." 

I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
many  advantages  would  flow  from  a  busi- 
ness system  in  which  the  spirit  of  service  had 
displaced  that  of  gain.  But  whatever  the 
advantages,  would  not  the  sense  of  strain 
and  struggle  which  is  essential  to  any  sys- 
tem be  almost  wholly  lacking?  It  would  all 
be  very  pretty,  very  beautiful  indeed,  but 
where  would  be  the  virility? 

Thorstein  Veblen,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  severe  and  caustic  American  critic  of 
the  present  order,  in  his  most  famous  and 
scathing  attack  upon  the  leaders  of  modern 
business,  pauses  long  enough  to  say:  "The 
modern  business  system  makes  up  for  its 
wastefulness  by  the  added  strain  which  it 
imposes  upon  those  engaged  in  productive 
work.  Its  pecuniary  aims  and  ideals  make 
men  work  so  hard  and  unremittingly  as 
probably  to  compensate  for  the  wastes." 

There  are  socialists  who  when  faced  with 
this  line  of  argument  say  there  would  have 
to  be  special  rewards  for  the  industrious  and 
penalties  for  the  lazy  under  their  system. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  they  admit 
this  they  give  their  whole  case  away,  or 
rather  they  throw  it  overboard. 

Socialist  Beliefs  Modified 

Not  only  is  it  ridiculous,  it  is  far  worse 
than  that,  it  is  hypocritical  to  say  that  men 
are  moved  by  a  spirit  of  service  when  you 
have  to  make  them  work  by  means  of  firing 
squads.  All  the  wastes  and  evils  of  our 
present  system  of  competition  and  gain 
seeking  are  but  scratches  on  the  rock  com- 
pared with  such  a  monstrous  fraud  as  that. 
If  you  have  to  imprison  and  shoot  men  to 
make  them  work,  as  they  seem  to  be  doing 
in  Russia,  the  idea  of  industry  for  service 
instead  of  profits  is  either  a  hoax  or  a  lie. 

Even  before  the  hideous  object  lesson  of 
Russia,  socialists  began  to  see  where  their 
ideas,  if  put  into  practice,  would  lead  them, 
straight  to  the  servile  state.  It  was  seen 
that  though  one  complaint  against  the 
capitalist  system  is  that  capitalists  have 
too  much  power,  it  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  power  of  a  state  which  has  ab- 
sorbed industry.  It  was  seen  that  wage 
slavery,  instead  of  being  exceptional  as 
now,  would  under  socialism  be  the  very 
essence  of  the  system;  so  much  so  that  all 
springs  of  energy  would  be  destroyed. 

One  objection  that  had  been  raised  to 
socialism  was  the  difficulty  under  such  a 
system  of  raising  the  capital  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  industry. 
But  that  difficulty  has  no  doubt  been  ex- 
aggerated. Instead  of  individuals  saving, 
the  state  would  merely  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  out  of  the  total  product.  All  very 
well.  But  when  the  state  furnishes  the 
capital  it  must  control  the  use  of  it  and 
choose  the  users.  In  other  words,  it  would 
control  the  workers  and  would  conscript 
labor. 

It  was  seen  that  all  flexibility,  all  love  of 
variety,  change  and  difference  in  taste 
might  vanish.  It  was  realized  that  the 
worker  would  be  merely  one  single  cog  in  an 
inconceivably  vast  and  complex  machine, 
with  practically  no  choice  of  occupation,  a 
serf  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  All 
this  was  freely  predicted  long  before  the 
Russian  experiment,  and  apparently  it  has 
worked  out  in  practice  almost  exactly  as 
predicted. 

Socialism  as  the  synonym  of  slavery  has 
been  written  so  large  and  clear  for  so  many 
years  now,  even  before  Russia  clinched  it, 
that  there  has  been  at  first  a  gradual  and 
more  recently  a  rapid  shift  away  from  old- 
fashioned  socialist  ideas  except  in  the  Rus- 
sian experiment.  Most  men  in  England, 
Italy  and  this  country  who  in  earlier  days 
would  have  been  socialists  are  now  syn- 
dicalists, guild  socialists  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

In  essence  they  believe  in  leaving  the 
political  state  much  as  it  is,  merely  to  look 
after  the  consumers  or  to  carry  on  other 
functions  not  assumed  by  the  great  new 
industrial  states  which  they  propose  to 
erect,  made  up  of  workers  in  their  position 
of  producers.  Each  industry,  according  to 
the  essence  of  their  plan,  is  to  be  self- 
governing,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
workers  and  providing  the  necessary  capital 
out  of  its  own  profits.  The  Italian  workers 
who  seized  factories  had  this  general  idea 
in  mind  rather  than  the  destruction  or  the 
changing  over  to  state  socialism  of  the  old 
political  state. 

(Concluded  on  Page  49) 
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WHATEVER  the  difference  may  be  —  and  in  the  store  it  may 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  —  between  Nettletons  and  shoes 
of  the  next  grade,  it  is  certainly  worth  your  consideration.  For 
you  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  difference  in 
character,  in  comfort  or  in  endurance.  We  tell  you  it  is  all  three, 
and  many,  many  thousands  of  Nettleton  wearers  are  cheer- 
fully endorsing  our  say-so  by  the  persistent  repurchase  of  our  footgear. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y,  U.  S.  A.        /  , 

itett£etcrn 


Sh 


oes 


ofHortk 


The  A  r gyle 

Shown,  together  with 
other  Nettleton  types 
of  fine  footgear,  in 
select  boot  shops.  If 
you  are  not  sure  where 
to  find  Nettletons,  write 
us  for  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 
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/  timed  this  shave 


To  time  a  shave  delivered  by  a  Genco  Razor  is  to 
learn  just  how  much  time  as  well  as  money  you  save. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  all  barbers,  with  whom 
any  delay  means  a  waiting  list  and  lost  customers, 
use  regular  razors  only.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
these  professional  shavers  are  careful  to  strop  all 
razors  before  using  them.  Any  blade  requires  strop- 
ping first  in  order  to  insure  its  having  a  perfect 
shaving  edge. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a  Genco  Razor 

It's  hand-ground  for  stropping.  Look  at  the 
illustration  below.  The  broad  back  and  the  vitally 
necessary  Genco  bevel  behind  the  edge  compel 
every  Genco  to  meet  the  strop  at  the  correct  angle. 


All  you  need  do  is  to  hold  the  strop  taut  and  keep  the 
razor  flat.  A  few  easy  strokes,  and  there's  a  keen, 
smoothly  cutting  shaving  edge  as  often  as  you  need  it. 

To  save  much  in  the  course  of  a  year,  use  a  Genco 
Razor.  Time  a  few  shaves  yourself. 

To  secure  a  razor  perfectly  suited  to  your  face 
and  beard,  get  a  regular  razor.  A  man  with  a  light 
beard  and  soft  skin  should  have  a  full-concave 
Genco  with  a  half-inch  blade;  a  man  with  a  wiry 
beard  and  rugged  skin  stands  in  need  of  a  half- 
concave  Genco  with  a  wider  blade. 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed — "  Genco  Razors 
must  make  good,  or  we  will." 

Drop  in  on  your  dealer  and  look  at  a  Genco.  If 
he  has  none  in  stock,  write  to  us. 


GENEVA  CUTLERY  CORPORATION,  230  Gates  Avenue,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  oj  High-Grade  Razors  in  the  World 


Note  how  Genco  Razors  meet 
the  strop  in  just  the  proper  way 
to  get  a  perfect  shaving  edge 
every  time.  The  back  and 
bevel  guide  the  blade  correctly 
along  the  strop.  There's  a  dif- 
ference in  strops.  It's  better 
to  use  a  GEWCO  Strop. 


TO  DEALERS 

Inquiries  and  orders  for 
Genco  Razors  arrive  by 
every  mail.  We  prefer  to 
send  you  those  coming  from 
your  town.  Our  handsome 
Genco  Display  Cabinet  will 
make  big  Christmas  sales 
for  you.  Write  today  for 
additional  information. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  46) 

The  immediate  crude  objection,  of  course, 
is  that  the  coal  miners  would  try  to  put  up 
the  price  of  coal— that  is,  "get  theirs,"  at 
the  expense  of  the  textile  workers;  and  the 
textile  workers  in  turn  would  shove  up  the 
price  of  clothing  on  the  coal  miners.  This 
irould  mean  w*r  and  chaos  unless  there 
■ere  a  central  body  with  final  power  repre- 
senting all  the  industries.  Such  a  central 
aouncil  is  what  most  of  the  syndicalist 
leaders  propose,  but  the  moment  such  a 
aouncil  begins  to  function  it  has  all  the 
jowers  of  the  government  under  state 
socialism. 

-  Just  how  the  worker  would  be  spurred  to 
labor  harder  under  this  system  without  the 
machine-gun  squad  than  he  would  under 
id-fashioned  state  socialism,  I  utterly  fail 
to  see.  That  one  ignorant  coal  miner,  one 
of  several  million,  should  be  any  more  al- 
truistic under  such  a  system  than  under 
fete  socialism  passes  the  limits  of  belief. 
» None  of  these  syndicalist,  guild  socialist 
*hemes  gets  away  any  more  than  does 
fete  socialism  from  the  fundamental  objec- 
tion that  under  such  a  system  men  would 
ate  working  for  nobody,  for  abstract  social 
latitude,  for  a  diffused,  spread-out,  thin, 
it- George-do-it  altruism,  with  no  direct, 
^dividual  responsibility  in  it  anywhere, 
fither  that  or  they  would  work  as  in  Russia 
>e cause  a  machine-gun  squad  told  them  to. 
i  Moreover,  all  the  energy,  hard  work  and 
kill  which  the  employer  or  employee  now 
tits  into  making  big  profits  and  big  wages 
•ould  tend  to  run  into  politics. 

Suppose  under  the  ideal  system  of  syndi- 
alism,  communism,  national  guilds  or 
lomething  of  that  sort  you  reward  chemical 
aanufacturers  with  thirty-seven  different 
iegrees  of  blue  ribbons  instead  of  as  many 
lifferent-sized  fortunes  as  now.  All  right; 
;here  are  good  features  perhaps  about  the 
scheme.  We  have  already  seen,  it  is  true, 
;hat  the  chemical  manufacturers  and  their 
;mployers  won't  work  so  hard.  But  sup- 
Kse  they  do.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  mo- 
tent,  that  they  will.  What  then? 

Have  we  any  assurance  that  they  will  get 
he  rewards  they  deserve?  To  quote  Doc- 
or  Skelton  again :  Have  we  any  assurance 
hat  the  medal  which  may  have  been  theo- 
etically  intended  for  the  hard-working  as- 
istant  head  clerk  of  the  Seventy-Third 
Itatistical  Bureau  may  not  go  because  of 
mblic  clamor  to  the  momentary  baseball 
lero,  to  the  Babe  Ruth  of  the  day? 


"To  hell  with  chemicals!"  shouts  the 
mob.  "Give  the  medal  to  Charlie  Chaplin 
or  Babe  Ruth." 

No  matter  how  indifferent  the  mob  may 
be  at  the  present  time,  or  how  corrupt  the 
business  leaders  and  government  officials, 
the  manufacturer  of  chemicals  usually  gets 
his  reward  if  chemicals  are  very  much  in 
need,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  price  of 
his  product  and  the  profits  in  them  go  up. 

Why  assume  a  natural  harmony  of  real 
social  interests  and  popular  tastes  under 
socialism  any  more  than  now?  Or  why  as- 
sume a  natural  harmony  then  between 
social  interests  and  official  wisdom  any 
more  than  now?  The  country  may  need 
chemicals  badly  under  socialism  and  there 
may  be  thirty-seven  different  medals  for 
chemical  manufacturers,  but  how  do  we 
know  that  some  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
Lenine  of  that  day  will  not  grab  them  off, 
just  as  friends  of  politicians  sometimes 
grab  off  the  good  things  now?  That  is,  pro- 
vided the  rewards  under  such  a  system  are 
worth  having ;  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  not 
worth  having  they  won't  spur  the  chemical 
manufacturer  on  one  little  bit. 

I  cannot  see  why  misdirection  of  public 
taste  and  judgment  and  human  imperfec- 
tions of  officials  would  work  any  less  dis- 
astrously in  determining  to  whom  honor 
should  be  paid  than  at  present  in  determin- 
ing to  whom  profits  should  be  paid. 

There  are  great  wastes  in  the  present 
svstem.  Lawyers  may  get  enormous  fees 
to  defeat  just  public  claims.  But  these 
wastes,  these  misdirections  of  gain,  are 
really  to  a  large  extent  a  tax  imposed  upon 
us  all  for  our  lack  of  ability,  intelligence  and 
honesty.  Why  assume  that  these  qualities 
will  all  be  developed  to  the  highest  pitch 
under  socialism?  Assume  that  and  you 
might  as  well  assume  anything.  It  is  use- 
less because  it  begs  the  whole  question.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  men 
are  perfect  any  old  system  will  work. 

But  even  if  a  system  run  for  service 
rather  than  profit  will  not  produce  the 
goods  there  are  souls  who  yearn  for  a 
change  anyway.  Socialism  and  syndical- 
ism may  not  work.  Perhaps  they  will 
admit  it.  "But  then,"  they  say,  "neither 
does  the  present  system  work.  Private 
profits  do  not  produce  the  goods." 

In  another  article  it  is  proposed  to  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  this  charge,  and 
also  to  see  to  what  lengths  it  is  practical 
and  reasonable  to  push  the  service  motive. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 


No  more  clerking  for  him!    He  got  a 
ales  job  in  a  food-specialty  concern  over  in 
Jrooklyn,  and  made  good  developing  new 
arritory.  Restlessness  led  him  to  ask  for  a 
ransfer  to  Chicago,  where  he  established  a 
ranch.  When  this  was  going  nicely,  rest- 
»3ness  took  him  to  Atlanta — another 
ranch.  Now  he  is  in  Denver,  and  drifting, 
f  he  drifts  long  enough  he  will  establish 
ational  distribution  for  that  concern. 
The  other  class  of  travelers  were  middle- 
$ed  folks  who  had  made  money  during  the 
■ar,  some  on  government  work,  others  in 
reduction  or  trade.  Comfortable  for  the 
ret  time  in  their  lives,  with  money  to 
lend  on  recreation,  and  never  having  been 
ir  from  home,  the  logical  thing  seemed 
)  be  to  go  somewhere  and  see  something, 
nd  that  is  what  they  are  doing  now,  sev- 
•al  hundred  thousand  of  them. 
While  the  Army  was  disbanding  in  New 
ork  at  the  rate  of  5000  to  10,000  veterans 
4r,  the  following  conversation  was  re- 
lated thousands  of  times  in  the  employ- 
<ait  huts  where  soldiers  applied  for  jobs: 
"Where  do  you  come  from?" 
"Providence,  Rhode  Island." 
'  "What  did  you  work  at  there?" 

"I  was  a  machinist." 
|  "How  much  did  you  make?" 
I  "Twenty-five  a  week." 
;  "Don't  you  know  that  twenty-five  dol- 
ur%  a  week  in  Providence  is  better  than 
■rty  dollars  here  in  New  York?" 
|l"8ure,  I  know  it;  but  I  want  to  stay 
fj  re— I  like  the  town." 
|j  Stay  they  did,  by  regiments  and  divi- 
>na,  until  the  excitement  palled  and  the 
Jftion  wore  off.   They  found  that  living 
nditions  were  not  nearly  so  comfortable 
)  at  home,  that  New  York  wages  would 
jt  buy  the  same  values;   and  that  far 
'»m  being  heroes  they  were  at  a  disad- 
ntage  as  job  hunters. 
|TWa  employment  service  is  still  main- 
ned,  but  reports  very  few  veterans  from 


other  sections  of  the  country  seeking  work 
in  New  York.  The  country  boy  and  the 
small-town  wage  earner  have  disappeared. 
Maybe  they  have  gone  home — certainly 
they  have  gone  elsewhere.  Jobs  were  not 
scarce  until  this  fall.  Some  sort  of  white- 
collar  position  could  always  be  found  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  city  wages  measured  against 
city  living  costs.  At  that,  wages  for  such 
work  were  higher  than  normal.  Jobs  for 
unskilled  workers  were  even  more  plentiful, 
the  fellow  who  could  tackle  construction  or 
other  rough  work  securing  employment  at 
wages  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  high  for  skilled  mechanics. 

But  eager  immigrants  are  pouring  in 
from  Europe  at  a  rate  that  promises  to 
break  all  records  the  next  twelve  months — 
90,000  arrived  in  September.  The  shortage 
of  unskilled  labor  is  being  made  good.  Re- 
adjustment in  prices  and  the  slackening  of 
production  incident  thereto  are  cutting 
down  factory  and  office  organizations.  Re- 
cently this  employment  service  issued  a 
warning  to  job  seekers  throughout  the 
country,  telling  them  to  stay  away  from  the 
cities;  and  by  way  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment in  the  cities  has  taken  steps  to  find 
country  and  small-town  jobs  for  the  idle. 

War  work,  too,  set  up  an  enormous  drift. 
Thousands  of  unskilled  workers  from  the 
small  town  and  the  country  were  taken 
into  shipyards  and  munition  plants,  taught 
parts  of  trades,  such  as  running  a  screw 
machine,  and  at  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  week 
imagined  themselves  to  be  mechanics. 
The  returningsoldiersdisplaced  them,  being 
real  mechanics.  In  office  work  thousands  of 
inexperienced  youngsters  stepped  into  cler- 
ical positions  vacated  by  soldiers.  When 
the  latter  came  back  they  wanted  outdoor 
work.  But  many  of  these  fellows  are  back 
indoors  again,  too,  a  brief  experience  of  out- 
door employment  making  them  glad  to  have 
the  old  office  job. 


Would  your  folks  like 
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Then  try  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 

Ground  Puffed  Rice  is  blended  in  the  ideal  pancake  mix- 
ture. The  puffed  flour  makes  the  pancakes  fluffy,  and  the 
taste  is  much  like  nut-flour. 

You  never  tasted  pancakes  so  delicious. 

Ask  today  for  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 

Three  Bubble  Grains 

For  morning,  noon  and  night 

Remember  there  are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its  own 
delights. 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat 
puffed  to  8  times  normal  size. 

Puffed  Rice  is  rice  grains 
puffed  to  bubbles. 

Puffed  Corn  is  broken  corn 
hearts  puffed. 

All  are  steam-exploded —  all  shot 
from  guns.  Every  food  cell  has 
been  blasted  for  easy,  complete 
digestion. 

Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Corn 
are  the  supreme  breakfast  dain- 
ties. They  taste  like  food  con- 
fections. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  greatest  dish  for  luncheons  and 
for  suppers.  Serve  it  often,  for  it  means  whole  wheat  made  wholly 
digestible.  And  16  needed  elements  are  in  it. 


Puffed  Puffed 
Wheat  Rice 

Puffed  Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 
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The  Famous  Economy 
"Drop  Out"  Renewal 
Link  is  the  Heart  of  an 
Economy  Fuse 

The  entire  volume  of  the  fibre  shell  is  unoc- 
cupied except  by  the  "Drop  Out"  Link.  The 
fibre  shell,  end  caps  and  winged  washers 
are  of  sturdy  construction  and  are  used  again 
and  again. 

In  operation  only  the  two  narrow  bridges  of 
metal  in  the  link  are  fused. 

The  liberal  air  space  provided  in  the  shell 
permits  of  rapid  gas  expansion  with  resultant 
low  pressure  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
metal  volatilized. 

Economy  "Drop  Out"  Renewal  Links  are 
an  original  feature  of  Economy  Fuses. 

Economy  Fuses  were  the  first  line  using  an 
inexpensive  bare  renewal  link  for  restoring 
a  blown  fuse  to  its  original  efficiency  to  be 
approved  in  all  capacities  by  the  Under- 
writer's Laboratories. 

Order  them  from  any  leading  electrical 
jobber  or  dealer. 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  * 

Also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


ECONOMY 

renetvable\^\  J  S  F  S 


The  returning  soldier  did  the  unexpected, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  England.  John 
Bull  had  great  schemes  for  settling  the  sol- 
dier on  the  land — providing  small  farms  at 
home  and  sending  him  out  to  farm  in  British 
colonies.  Most  of  these  schemes  came  to 
nothing,  however,  even  where  British  colo- 
nial governments  stood  ready  to  give  the 
soldier  and  his  family  free  transportation 
to  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa.  The 
American  soldier,  drafted  from  a  farm, 
often  refused  to  return  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  farming  again,  even  though  he 
liked  it,  because  his  concept  of  farming  had 
changed.  He  wanted  a  real  farm,  with  run- 
ning water,  electric  light,  labor-saving 
machinery.  A  lot  of  thoroughly  patriotic 
yarns  were  told  the  soldier  during  the  war, 
from  Army  posters  demonstrating  how  he 
could  save  his  entire  thirty  dollars  a  month 
to  stories  about  the  sacrifices  of  the  fellows 
who  stayed  home  and  made  money  out  of  it. 
The  one  basic  fact  about  the  soldier  when 
he  did  come  home  was  that  he  intended  to 
have  a  good  look  round  before  he  settled 
anywhere.  To  a  very  large  extent  he  is  still 
looking  round. 

But  the  war  drifter  is  settling  down, 
sometimes  in  the  old  job,  sometimes  in  a 
new  one.  On  the  whole  drifting  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  drifters  and  to  industry, 
breaking  up  rut  and  routine  and  encourag- 
ing experiment  in  this  business  of  finding  a 
congenial  occupation  and  locality.  A  na- 
tional game  of  puss  in  the  corner,  every- 
body is  certain  to  find  a  corner  in  time, 
which  means  the  end  of  drifting. 

Then  the  high  cost  of  drifting  is  bringing 
stability  from  another  direction.  Employers 
knew  that  it  was  expensive  during  the  war, 
but  were  helpless.  Now  easing  labor  condi- 
tions make  it  possible  to  tackle  that  item — 
even  in  peacetimes  the  expense  of  replacing 
a  worker  is  estimated  at  from  twenty-five 
dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Eliminating  the  Drifters 

In  one  industry  with  cost-plus  contracts 
during  the  war  every  question  of  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  was  settled 
by  a  Government  board.  The  employer  had 
nothing  to  say.  Uncle  Sam  fixed  every- 
thing and  paid  the  bill.  As  the  end  of  their 
war  contracts  came  in  sight  a  group  of  these 
manufacturers  went  to  Washington  asking 
for  more  authority  in  dealing  with  em- 
ployees. Washington  told  them  to  go  back 
home  and  compile  statistics  on  the  subject, 
when  it  would  consider  the  matter.  They 
are  still  working  on  the  statistics,  at  last  re- 
ports. One  executive  took  the  bit  in  his 
teeth.  He  rather  likes  a  fight.  Concentrat- 
ing on  his  remaining  war  orders  he  finished 
them  up  and  announced  a  new  scale  of 
wages.  That  precipitated  a  strike.  He 
fought  the  strike  to  a  finish,  and  presently 
his  employees  were  coming  back  one  by 
one.  He  made  his  own  selection,  eliminat- 
ing the  drifters.  Under  the  old  rules  capable 
workers  had  earned  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  being  limited  in  output.  Under  the 
new  rules  the  lid  was  off  production,  and 
they  earned  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
dollars.  His  work  force  to-day  is  smaller, 
but  the  output  is  greater,  and  labor  turn- 
over is  down  to  a  normal  minimum. 

The  real  turning  point  arrived  when  the 
walking  delegate  of  the  labor  organization 
which  had  been  active  in  his  plant  came  to 
ask  for  a  job. 

"Boss,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you,"  he  said. 
"You  certainly  busted  this  situation  wide 
open!  Maybe  you  think  I  want  to  come 
back  and  begin  organizing  again,  but  I 
don't.    I'm  through — and  I  want  work." 

He  got  something  better  than  a  job. 
Recognizing  his  faculty  for  leadership  the 
manufacturer  has  put  him  in  training  for  a 
superintendent. 

The  war  drift  is  over,  leaving  us  the  old 
permanent  drift  to  worry  about.  Those 
who  worry  take  for  granted  certain  things 
which  may  not  be  so:  That  there  should  be 
no  normal  drift  from  country  to  city;  that 
growing  cities  mean  shrinking  food  produc- 
tion; that  there  is  surplus  labor  in  cities 
and  shortage  on  the  farms;  that  farms  are 
being  abandoned  and  food-crop  acreage  re- 
duced; that  people  degenerate  in  cities; 
that  the  old-fashioned  American  virtues 
are  becoming  extinct,  and  so  on. 

But  the  expansion  of  an  agricultural 
country  into  industries  implies  something 
of  this  kind.  As  an  omelet  cannot  be  made 
without  breaking  eggs,  so  factories  cannot 
run  without  getting  hands. 

In  the  past  t  hirty  or  forty  years  we  have 
created,  almost,  out  of  nothing,  great  indus- 
tries in  automobiles,  electrical  apparatus, 


farm  implements,  accounting  machinery, 
chemicals,  explosives,  machine  tools,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  advertising,  publishing, 
the  moving  picture— some  of  them  have 
sprung  into  existence  magically  between 
census  and  census.  From  less  than  three 
million  people  engaged  in  factories  in  1880 
the  number  of  wage  and  salary  earners  has 
grown  to  more  than  ten  million,  with  the 
millions  of  other  workers  engaged  in  trans- 
portation and  trade  connected  with  factory 
products.  Factory  workers  to-day  nearly 
equal  or  may  exceed  farm  workers. 

But  drift  to  the  cities  may  easily  mean 
increased  food  production  in  more  and 
better  tools  for  the  farmer.  Yesterday  a 
man  earning  three  dollars  a  day,  with  four 
horses  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  a  walking  plow  worth  twenty-five 
dollars,  could  plow  two  acres  a  day  if  he 
hustled.  To-day  a  man  earning  ten  dollars 
a  day  with  a  tractor  outfit  representing 
from  three  thousand  dollars  upward  can 
turn  over  twenty  to  thirty  acres  a  day  with 
an  eight-bottom  gang  plow.  During  a 
fifteen-day  plowing  season  the  man  with 
horses  would  cover  thirty  acres  at  a  rough 
cost  of  eight  dollars  an  acre,  while  the 
tractor  plowman  would  turn  at  least  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  a  cost  of  about 
two  dollars  an  acre.  Such  an  increase  in 
capacity  comes  entirely  out  of  cities — the 
tractor,  gang  plow,  fuel;  the  increased  skill 
of  the  plowman  and  the  inventive  ideas 
behind  his  power  equipment;  the  very 
capital  that  financed  the  investment  and 
the  educational  work  necessary  to  bring 
about  change  in  method.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  this  sort  of  progress  can  be  se- 
cured without  bringing  the  bright  boys  and 
girls  from  country  to  city  and  putting  a 
premium  on  brains  he  should  worry  about 
the  nation! 

Increase  of  food  output  per  man  rises 
steadily  in  this  country,  though  the  export- 
able surplus  is  falling.  But  even  in  that, 
former  crude  foodstuffs  are  being  replaced 
with  more  valuable  soil  products,  like 
canned  goods  and  powdered  milk,  repre- 
senting teamwork  between  farmer  and  fac- 
tory. Thousands  of  acres  of  Eastern  farm 
lands  are  being  abandoned.  Formerly  they 
grew  grain  and  meat  in  small  quantities, 
with  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  teaming 
radius  round  cities.  But  the  teaming 
radius  is  now  suburb,  and  the  American 
people  are  being  fed  out  of  freight  cars,, 
with  grain,  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit 
grown  on  cheaper  land  at  five  hundred  tc 
three  thousand  miles  distance  by  speciali- 
zation and  large-scale  methods. 

Increasing  Production 

The  country  boy  drifting  to  the  cities  the 
past  generation  has  given  a  good  account  of 
himself  in  food  production.  Some  of  the 
big  staples  like  wheat  and  meat  show  a 
decrease  per  capita  measured  against  the 
population  of  the  country.  But  measured 
by  the  number  of  people  working  on  farms 
there  is  an  increase.  In  1880  each  person 
engaged  in  agriculture  produced  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
stuff;  in  1900,  five  hundred  dollars'  worth; 
in  1914,  nine  hundred  dollars'  worth.  In 
1919,  with  its  abnormal  prices,  the  average 
was  two  thousand  dollars.  There  are  in- 
numerable trimmings  to  life  nowadays,  like 
canned  goods,  preserves,  condensed  milk, 
powdered  milk,  all-year-round  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  packing-house  specialties 
that  represent  the  city's  teamwork  as  well 
as  its  increased  purchasing  power. 

The  hardy  pioneer  who  settled  the  West 
may  have  had  all  the  virtues  and  abound- 
ing health.  But  he  did  not  have  an  auto- 
mobile, telephone,  bathroom,  water  sys- 
tem, electric  light,  gasoline  engine  or  trac- 
tor. His  successor  in  the  Corn  Belt  often 
has  them  all,  and  they  are  the  gift  of  the 
country  boys  who  have  gone  to  town.  It  is 
admitted  that  country  people  need  more  of 
them.  Most  of  the  suggestions  for  keeping 
young  people  on  the  farms  involve  the 
transplanting  of  city  attractions  to  the 
country— movies,  sports,  social  gatherings, 
educational  facilities.  When  it  comes  to 
sanitation  some  of  our  worst  slums  to-day 
are  in  the  country  districts,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  old-fashioned  virtues  one  musl 
remember  that  the  city  takes  most  of  it* 
dissipations  publicly,  while  those  of  tht 
rural  community  are  often  concealed. 

A  country  boy  wrote  to  a  New  Yorll 
editor  asking  his  advice  about  the  pros 
pects  for  an  ambitious  young  fellow  in  tin 
metropolis.  The  editor  wrote  the  sort  o  I 
letter  that  is  written  nine  times  in  ten  b) 
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For  those  who  have  appreciation  for  really  fine  motor  cars  we  submit  the  following  digest  of  LaFayette  mechanisms 


LaFAYETTE  'Design  and  (Construction 


THE  CHASSIS 
In  reverse  of  common  practice,  the  LaFayette 
chassis  is  designed  primarily  to  the  demands  of 
enclosed  carriage  service. 

This  fact  is  exemplified  by  a  deeply  channeled 
frame,  unusually  powerful  brakes,  extra  staunch 
axles  and  running  gear. 

Hence  LaFayette  enclosed  cars  enjoy  a  brisk- 
ness of  action  in  which  the  open  models  share 
even  more  conspicuously. 

The  eight  cylinder  engine,  with  its  overlapping 
power  impulses,  develops  more  than  90  horse- 
power, yet  the  chassis  weighs  but  2574  pounds. 

Such  lightness  is  achieved  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  number  of  parts  and  the  employment  of 
hollow  shafts  of  alloy  steel  and  aluminum  alloys 
to  replace  solid  shafts  of  no  greater  strength. 

FACTORS  OF  FLEXIBILITY 
The  inherent  flexibility  of  the  eight  cylinder  engine 
is  accentuated  in  LaFayette  by  advanced  design. 

The  engine  develops  maximum  horsepower  at 
2750  r.  p.  m.  and  produces  high  power  over  an 
unusually  wide  range — from  very  low  engine 
speeds  up  to  3600  r.  p.  m. 

Among  the  many  features  contributing  to  this 
flexibility  are: 

J  Connecting  rods  are  machined  all  over  to  ensure  equal 
weight. 

2  Pistons  are  cast  in  close-grained  special  alloy  iron 
which  is  light  and  strong. 

3  The  forged  steel  flywheel  is  exactly  balanced  and  its 
web  is  drilled  for  lightness. 

4  Hollow  steel  shafts  are  used  instead  of  solid  shafts  to 
ensure  strength  and  lightness. 

5  Power  is  carried  back  to  rear  wheels  through  a  trans- 
mission system  remarkable  for  its  reduction  of  friction. 

6  The  unit  power  plant  is  set  in  the  frame  at  an  angle 
that  transmits  power  in  a  straight  line  to  the  rear  axle, 
requiring  but  one  universal  joint. 

7  This  universal  joint  is  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight  torque 
ball  casing  on  rear  of  transmission,  with  positive,  auto- 
matic lubrication  from  transmission  case. 

S  A  large  tubular  propeller  shaft  completely  enclosed  in 
the  torque  tube  continues  the  power  to  the  rear  axle, 
while  the  rigid  torque  tube  transmits  the  tractive 
effort  of  the  rear  wheels  to  the  chassis. 

FACTORS  OF  SMOOTHNESS  &  QUIET 
iA-  ■  Smoothness  in  the  LaFayette  is  not  only 
a  pleasing  quality  but  is  also  indicative  of 
strength, solidity  and  perfectmechanical  action. 
Notable  among  the  factors  contributing  to  this 
result  is  the  five  bearing  crankshaft. 
This  shaft  is  a  hollowed  drop  forging  of  large 
diameter,  its  rigidity  so  nearly  absolute  as  vir- 
tually to  eliminate  vibration  at  all  engine  speeds. 


The  center  line  of  the  shaft  is  held  permanently 
true  by  hand-fitted  bearings  lined  with  anti- 
friction metal  of  the  highest  quality,  anchored 
in  the  webbed  crankcase  which  rests  firmly  on 
the  main  frame  at  four  points. 

The  cylinder  heads  are  machined  inside  to  equal- 
ize compression  space  in  all  combustion  cham- 
bers, producing  equal  compression  and  explosion 
pressures  as  well  as  high  thermal  efficiency. 

Like  the  crankshaft,  the  camshaft  also  is  hol- 
lowed, with  sixteen  integral  cams.  It  has  five 
cast  iron  bearings  to  ensure  alignment,  rapidity, 
precision  of  valve  action;  another  factor  con- 
tributing to  smoothness  of  operation. 

2  •  •  PRECISE  VALVE  ^ACTION 
As  opposite  valves  are  operated  from,  separate 
cams,  they  open  and  close  with  identically  the 
same  velocity,  producing  mechanically  perfect 
timing  and  uniform  intake  gas  velocity. 

Each  valve  tappet  is  actuated  directly  from 
the  cam  through  a  roller. 
There  are  no  rocker  arms. 
The  LaFayette  fuel  and  cooling  systems  oper- 
ate with  highest  efficiency  at  all  temperatures. 
In  coldest  weather  the  engine  will  take  a  full 
throttle  soon  after  starting. 

C  ■  ■  SINGLE  WATER  TUMP 
The  LaFayette  cooling  system  is  unique. 

A  single  pump  of  dual  action  forces  water  to 
the  center  of  both  cylinder  blocs  by  means  of 
two  inlets  and  two  discharge  outlets. 

The  pump  is  mounted  directly  in  line  with  the 
crankshaft  and  driven  by  it,  eliminating  the 
need  for  driving  gears. 

The  cellular  radiator  is  fitted  with  vertical 
shutters,  thermostatically  controlled. 

The  fan  is  driven  directly  from  the  fan  shaft 
without  a  belt.  A  series  of  compensating 
springs  in  the  fan  drive  absorb  the  shocks  due 
to  sudden  changes  of  speed. 

T>  ■  ■  POSITIVE  JCJUBRICATION 
Designed  especially  for  high-speed  engine  re- 
quirements, the  full-pressure  lubricating  sys- 
tem is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  features 
exclusively  LaFayette. 

Oil  is  forced  through  a  manifold  pipe  of  large 
diameter  from  which  ducts  lead  to  all  crank- 
shaft and  camshaft  bearings. 
The  hollow  crankshaft  carries  oil  to  all  con- 
necting rod  bearings. 

The  revolutions  of  the  shaft  throw  oil  in  a  fine 
mist  off  the  bearings,  filling  the  interior  of  the 
crankcase  and  settling  on  the  cylinder  and 


piston  walls,  piston  pins  and  valve  mecha- 
nisms, and  lubricating  them. 

The  gear  type  oil  pump  is  keyed  to  the  crank- 
shaft and  driven  by  it. 

On  this  simple  pump  is  mounted  a  pressure 
relief  valve,  which  regulates  the  oil  pressure  as 
shown  by  the  dash  indicator. 

FACTORS  OF  DURABILITY 
Outstanding  among  the  features  which  ensure 
long  life  in  LaFayette  are  large  bearing  surfaces. 
The  positive  lubrication  of  all  engine  bearings, 
the  automatic  lubrication  of  the  universal  joint 
from  the  transmission  and  the  provisions  for 
the  simple  and  efFective  lubrication  of  all  parts 
are  all  important  factors  of  durability. 
The  close-grained  metal  of  the  cylinder  blocs,  the 
large  spring  shackle  bolts,  the  large  braking  sur- 
face, the  use  of  seventeen  clutch  plates,  the 
double  set  of  contact  points,  the  extra-heavy 
plates  in  the  storage  battery  and  the  adjustabil- 
ity of  the  front-end  chain,  the  steering  gear  and 
front  axle  bearings  and  wheel  bearings  are  other 
features  which  make  for  long  and  untroubled  use. 

FACTORS  OF  EASY  HANDLING 
Due  to  the  skillful  compounding  of  leverages  all 
controls  are  operated  without  effort  and  the 
clutch  and  brake  pedals  may  be  depressed  re- 
peatedly without  fatiguing  the  operator. 
The  required  declutching  pressure  is  but  thirty 
pounds. 

FACTORS  OF  1{IDING  EASE 

LaFayette  will  take  corners  and  abrupt  curves 
at  high  speed  without  pitch  or  roll  due  to  its 
low  center  of  gravity  and  balanced  distribution 
of  chassis  weight. 

The  manner  in  which  the  wheels  follow  the  undu- 
lations of  a  rough  road  without  bouncing  may  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  specially  constructed  rear 
axle,  the  method  of  driving  through  a  torque  tube 
and  the  scientific  absorption  of  reflex  torques. 
Unusual  resilience  is  achieved  in  the  long,  semi- 
elliptic  springs  by  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
long,  broad  leaves. 

To  these  features  add  the  advantages  of  long 
wheelbase,  large  tires,  correct  seating  arrange- 
ment and  the  luxury  of  fine,  deep  upholstery 
and  high-grade  cushion  springs. 
As  is  indicated  by  the  above  examples,  the 
LaFayette  chassis  is  surprisingly  simple. 
There  is  not  a  single  bent  rod  nor  like  mechan- 
ical compromise  in  the  entire  car. 

Lafayette  motors  company 

at  zJtf/irs  Hill,  Indianapolis 


Lafayette 
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COAT  LININGS 


Goat  Lining 

IT  is  not  enough  for  a  coat  lining 
to  look  good.    It  must  make 
good.    This  is  the  economy- 
logic  of  the  day  as  applied  to  this 
essential  detail  of  apparel. 

Granite  Double  End  is  the  Amer- 
ican standard  in  coat  linings — 
made  in  America  by  American  labor 
to  satisfy  the  tested  American  de- 
mand for  quality  that  includes 
durability  as  well  as  looks. 

With  the  heft  of  Serge  and  the  fin- 
ish of  Alpaca,  Granite  Double  End 
combines  a  handsome  level  con- 
struction which  pleases  the  eye  and 
eases  the  stress  of  friction,  thus 
prolonging  the  beauty  and  entirety 
of  the  lining  throughout  the  useful- 
ness of  the  longest-wearing  coat. 

In  selecting  your  suit  or  overcoat 
ask  the  dealer  to  show  you  various 
weaves,  shades,  styles  and  designs 
of  Granite  Double  End  linings. 
Fancy  stripes  and  exclusive  new 
check  effects  are  among  them. 
Two-Tone  effects  are  to  be  had  in 
an  interesting  range. 

Look  for  this  label 
as  your  assurance 
of  lining  stamina 


HIE  tiUAKAN I kb 

This  garment  is  lined  with  Granite  Double 
Ead  (Keg.  U.S.  P«t. Off.)  made  by  Lksiibk, 
W'iiiiman  &  COm  Inc  .,  and  we  herehy  guar, 
antee  that  if  the  lining  ift  not  perfectly  whole 
during  the  life  of  the  garment,  we  will  fur- 
nish material  for  a  new  lining  without  charge 


LtsHER, Whitman  &.  Co.,  Inc. 

881  Broadway,  New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  SO) 

the  city  man  giving  advice  in  such  circum- 
stances— that  competition  was  keen  in 
New  York,  only  men  of  unusual  ability 
succeeded,  a  dollar  in  the  country  was 
worth  five  in  town,  the  hurry,  worry  and 
excitement  of  the  city  were  a  poor  exchange 
for  the  health,  independence  and  happiness 
of  the  country.  The  country  boy  came  to 
New  York  anyway,  and  within  five  years 
owned  the  publishing  concern  that  employed 
his  adviser.  That  happened  twenty-five 
years  ago,  so  the  drift  is  nothing  new — 
it  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  hillside 
farms  of  New  England  bred  country  boys, 
and  there  were  cities  to  stimulate  their 
imagination  and  ambition. 

Most  people  picture  the  country  boy 
leaving  the  old  farm  some  morning,  with 
Mother's  blessing,  and  going  straight  to 
the  great  city,  where  he  lands  a  job  sweep- 
ing out  a  store  and  starts  his  career  as  a 
captain  of  industry — the  regular  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.,  stuff,  so  to  speak. 

People  also  picture  the  hungry  city  reach- 
ing out  for  the  country  boy,  seeking  his 
energy  and  brains.  There  is  an  impression 
that  business  concerns  actively  recruit  in 
country  districts  through  advertising,  em- 
ployment scouts  and  other  means. 

Winter  Work  for  Farm  Boys 

But  drifting  to  the  city  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  nowadays.  The  farm 
and  the  factory  have  established  contacts 
all  over  the  nation.  Farming  is  seasonal. 
When  the  crops  are  in,  the  country  boy  gets  a 
factory  job  in  the  nearest  town  or  works  in  a 
village  store.  Perhaps  his  mechanical  bent 
enables  him  to  set  up  as  an  automobile  re- 
pair man  or  machinist  right  at  home.  The 
telephone  system  in  his  neighborhood  is  a 
one-man  enterprise,  owned  by  the  general 
merchant  or  village  squire.  He  puts  in  odd 
hours  running  down  crosses  on  the  line, 
trimming  trees,  replacing  poles  and  insula- 
tors. Work  of  that  kind  appeals  to  him. 
He  gets  technical  books  about  it,  visits  the 
telephone  plant  or  garage  or  machine  shop 
at  the  county  seat,  and  presently  lands  a 
job  where  the  opportunities  to  learn,  the 
wages,  regular  hours  and  chances  for  ad- 
vancement make  farm  life  unattractive. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  man- 
ufacturing in  agricultural  states  the  past 
ten  years,  every  town  in  the  Corn  Belt  hav- 
ing its  factory,  with  a  tendency  toward 
producing  implements  and  supplies  needed 
by  farmers.  These  towns  draw  more 
heavily  upon  the  farms  than  the  cities,  and 
are  also  industrial  way  stations  at  which 
the  country  boy  stops  on  his  journey  into 
greater  centers  like  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Many  of  these  factories  dovetail  into  farm- 
ing, furnishing  winter  work  for  people  still 
attached  to  farms  or  extra  hands  to  help 
out  on  the  farms  in  summer. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  for 
example,  is  a  factory  making  bank  sup- 
plies— filing  equipment,  accounting  sys- 
tems, blanks,  loose-leaf  records,  and  the 
like.  Each  spring  many  of  its  employees 
switch  to  farming,  returning  after  harvest. 
That  is  a  famous  berry  section.  Quite  a 
number  of  employees  have  small  berry 
tracts  of  an  acre  or  two,  with  a  shack  in 
which  to  live  during  the  berry  season,  and 
are  away  a  couple  of  months.  Workers  who 
leave  during  the  summer  are  replaced  by 
school  boys  and  girls  who  work  during  vaca- 
tion period.  There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  factory  from  April  fifteenth  to  June 
fifteenth,  and  from  September  fifteenth  to 
November  first — altogether,  about  three 
months.  But  the  factory  work  is  laid  out  to 
compensate  for  this  shortage,  and  by  con- 
centrating production  in  winter  more  em- 
ployment is  provided. 

The  function  of  such  a  plant  as  a  way 
station  to  the  city  can  be  shown  from 
actual  experiences. 

A  farmer  with  three  sons  had  a  large  fruit 
farm  requiring  a  good  deal  of  work  during 
spring  and  summer,  with  hardly  anything 
to  do  in  autumn  or  winter.  Two  of  his  sons 
got  jobs  in  the  factory  one  fall,  and  by  spring 
were  earning  forty  and  forty-five  dollars 
a  week  respectively,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  raise  to  fifty  dollars  each  in  a  few 
months.  Dad  asked  them  to  come  back  to 
the  farm,  offering  a  share  in  the  profits. 
The  boys  told  him  that  they  liked  factory 
work,  and  asked  what  he  would  do  in  their 
place  in  choosing  between  regular  wages 
with  prospects  of  advancement  as  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  profits  they 
might  make  on  the  farm.  Dad  advised 
them  to  slay  in  the  factory,  and  by  invest- 
ing in  some  new  machinery  was  able  to 


handle  his  work  with  the  other  son  and 
boy  and  girl  helpers  during  the  picking 

season. 

On  another  large  fruit  farm  in  that 
neighborhood  there  were  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  well  educated  and  happy  at 
home.  The  place  was  too  small  for  such  a 
family,  however.  The  oldest  boy  wanted 
his  father  to  help  him  start  a  small  stock- 
raising  business,  but  the  father  lacked  con- 
fidence in  the  venture.  So  that  son  went 
into  the  bank-supply  factory,  saved  his 
money,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a  prosperous 
garage.  The  second  son  became  a  veteri- 
nary and  set  up  practice  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  third  son  a  physician  who  did  likewise. 
The  youngest  son  tried  factory  life,  but  did 
not  like  it  at  all.  He  loved  the  country, 
yet  was  not  rugged  enough  for  general  farm 
work.  Finally  he  went  to  an  agricultural 
school  and  applied  his  training  to  the  home 
farm,  which  is  now  a  model  in  both  agri- 
cultural and  business  methods.  All  four 
girls  went  into  the  factory,  but  returned 
to  the  farm  each  spring  and  summer. 
Every  time  they  went  home  some  new 
convenience  was  taken  from  town — now 
plumbing  in  the  bathroom,  then  a  pressure 
tank  and  gasoline  pump,  and  so  on.  Even- 
tually they  married  and  left  home. 

This  bank-supply  company  has  two 
other  factories,  one  in  New  England  and 
the  second  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Country 
boys  who  rise  to  executive  positions  as 
superintendents  and  managers  may  be 
transferred  to  the  other  plants.  It  has 
distributing  branches  for  its  products  in 
half  a  dozen  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
a  couple  of  dozen  sales  branches  scattered 
from  Boston  to  Jacksonville,  and  Seattle  to 
Dallas.  Country  boys  who  secure  office 
jobs  are  frequently  assigned  to  these 
branches.  It  has  a  sales  force  traveling 
over  the  country,  demonstrating  its  prod- 
ucts in  banks,  and  if  the  youth  from  a 
berry  farm  develops  the  knack  for  selling 
he  may  be  sent  on  the  road  and  ultimately 
work  out  of  New  York,  Atlanta  or  Denver. 

The  employment  manager  of  this  factory 
is  a  country  boy  himself,  and  out  of  his  ex- 
perience is  now  urging  the  state  authorities 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  which 
will  apply  better  business  methods  in  farm- 
ing. As  the  state  improves  agriculture  by 
scientific  methods,  so  he  maintains  that  it 
should  lead  farmers  in  such  matters  as  cost 
accounting,  better  marketing  of  their 
products,  the  arrangement  of  their  work 
so  that  better  wages  can  be  paid  for  shorter 
hours,  and  so  on. 

Telephone  Engineers 

"What  attracts  country  boys  to  indus- 
trial centers?"  he  said,  repeating  the  ques- 
tion. "The  eternal  longing  for  variety, 
progress,  companionship.  There  are  just 
as  many  ambitious,  progressive  people 
born  on  the  farms  as  in  the  cities.  Work  on 
the  average  farm  round  here  is  monotonous, 
hard  for  grown  people,  and  far  harder  for 
young  folks.  We  still  have  the  old  routine 
of  grandfather's  time — everybody  up  at  sun- 
rise and  on  the  job  until  bedtime,  with  no 
method  and  little  or  no  system.  If  the 
farmer's  boys  and  girls  leave  for  town  jobs 
it  is  chiefly  his  own  fault.  If  he  ran  his 
farm  with  some  of  the  power  devices  avail- 
able to-day  his  boys  with  mechanical  abil- 
ity would  probably  stay  on  the  farm  instead 
of  seeking  factory  jobs  in  the  nearest  town. 
During  the  worst  farm-labor  shortage  inci- 
dent to  the  war  help  was  most  plentiful  on 
the  larger  Western  farms  equipped  with 
power,  and  scarcest  on  the  old-fashioned, 
small,  drudging  farms  in  the  East. 

"The  farmer  complains  of  factory  com- 
petition, and  believes  that  he  cannot  pay 
factory  wages.  But  he  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  the  manufacturer  had  years  ago 
if  he  will  systematize  farm  jobs  to  increase 
production  and  profits.  The  farmer  was 
asleep  during  the  war.  He  lost  out  by  not 
offering  better  living  conditions,  shorter 
hours  and  more  wages  when  the  demand 
for  his  product  was  greatest.  Long  ago  the 
manufacturers  learned  that  long  hours,  un- 
safe and  unsanitary  working  conditions  and 
low  wages  do  not  pay  in  production  or 
profit.  So  he  provides  sanitary  workrooms, 
shorter  hours,  night  schools,  vocational 
training,  athletics  and  sports,  and  even 
looks  after  the  housing  and  nourishment  of 
his  employees.  Give  country  boys  the  same 
opportunities)  and  by  special  training 
teach  them  that  a  farmer  must  be  a  mana- 
ger, a  salesman,  a  cost  accountant,  an  ad- 
vertiser, a  technical  expert  and  an  all-round 
business  man,  and  more  of  them  will  stay 
on  the  farms  and  make  them  pay." 


Our  farmer  boy  who  spends  his  odd 
hours  shooting  trouble  for  the  local  tele- 
phone system  offers  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  present-day  drift  to  the  cities. 
If  he  likes  such  work,  and  takes  an  electri- 
cal journal  or  buys  a  book  on  telephony  and 
bones  up  on  the  art,  sooner  or  later  a  better 
job  is  secured  in  some  near-by  town  where 
the  telephone  plant  is  bigger,  with  greater 
opportunities  to  learn.  If  it  is  a  job  with 
the  big  national  telephone  corporation  he 
has  made  a  contact  which  may  lead  almost 
anywhere.  Beginning  as  a  lineman  or 
installer,  he  can  rise  through  the  plant  de- 
partment in  half  a  dozen  different  direc- 
tions, perhaps  supplementing  interest  and 
ability  with  a  course  in  engineering.  There 
is  the  operating  department,  the  com- 
mercial department,  the  long-distance  or- 
ganization, and  so  on,  each  offering  its 
special  work,  interest  and  opportunities. 
As  fast  as  he  can  climb  there  are  bigger 
jobs  waiting;  and  the  bigger  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  larger  the  city  to  which  he  is 
transferred. 

One  interesting  point  reported  by  tele- 
phone officials  is  that  many  employees  se- 
cured in  this  way  from  the  country  and 
promoted  from  village  to  county-seat  town 
and  then  to  a  small  city  and  a  larger  center, 
and  so  on,  halt  before  one  of  the  greater 
cities  is  reached.  In  many  cases  they  have 
real  big-town  capacity,  but  have  attained 
a  satisfactory  balance  between  income  and 
outgo,  and  married,  established  a  home  in 
a  community  that  they  like,  and  would  no 
more  think  of  being  promoted  into  New 
York  or  Chicago  than  of  going  back  to  the 
farm. 

City  people  waste  a  lot  of  sympathy  upon 
a  purely  imaginary  country  boy  whom  they 
would  like  to  see  go  back  to  or  stay  upon  an 
even  more  imaginary  farm. 

The  Old- Fashioned  Peddler 

The  city-bred  chap  has  a  farm  or  estate 
to  play  with,  or  his  experience  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  gained  during  summer  visits 
to  Uncle  John's  place  Down  East  in  haying 
time,  where  he  sat  on  the  porch,  rode  on  a 
load  of  clover  and  picked  fresh  straw- 
berries in  the  garden.  To  him  the  country 
means  rest,  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  the 
taste  of  fresh  strawberries.  He  knows 
nothing  about  the  hard  drudgery  of  farm 
work  on  the  typical  old  homestead,  with  its 
small,  irregular,  stony,  hilly  fields,  its 
thankless  soil,  temperamental  climate  and 
eternal  round  of  milking  cows.  Repeated 
investigations  of  Eastern  farming  condi- 
tions show  that  in  most  cases  the  whole  farm 
family  is  working  for  low  and  uncertain 
wages.  By  the  year's  labor  of  every- 
body, from  parents  to  berry-picking  chil- 
dren, sufficient  money  is  earned  to  buy  food 
not  produced  on  the  farm,  clothing,  equip- 
ment, recreation.  This  average  wage  is  far 
below  what  one  mechanic  would  earn  in  the 
city.  The  farm  family  has  the  advantage  of 
not  paying  rent  and  producing  most  of  its 
own  food,  thus  dodging  many  distribution 
costs  and  profits.  But  with  his  idealistic 
picture  of  country  life,  the  city  fellow  is 
always  ready  to  advise  young  people  to 
stay  on  the  farm.  If  an  employer  or  em- 
ployment manager,  he  proudly  explains 
that  this  is  his  counsel  to  every  country 
boy  seeking  advice,  and  feels  that  his 
policy  helps  hold  the  nation  together  some- 
how. 

But  boys  bred  on  this  Eastern  type  of 
farm  have  been  drifting  to  the  cities  since 
Revolutionary  days.    Mechanical  and  in- 
ventive by  nature,  farm  work  on  the  old 
homestead  has  been  alternated  with  winter 
trades   like   blacksmithing,   shoemaking,  i 
carpentering,  metal  working.    The  boy's 
first  experience  of  industrial  life  has  been  J 
gained  either  in  the  farm  shop  where  work 
was  done  for  neighbors  or  at  some  little  J 
manufacturing  plant  up-creek,  run  by  a  J 
water  wheel.  New  England's  shoemaking  ( 
industry  was  brought  into  the  towns  by  J 
country  boys   who   improved   processes  t] 
when  the  volume  of  output  was  boosted.  II 
The  Yankee  tin  peddler  traded  pots  and  I 
pans  produced  by  small  up-creek  shops, 
taking  old  pewter  in  exchange,  which  was  I 
worked  over  into  new  spoons  and  dishes,  I 
then  embellished  with  silver  plating,  and  1 
finally  developed  as  another  characteristic  J 
Down  East  industry— that  of  silver-plated  I 
ware. 

One  of  the  largest  munitions  organiza-  1 
tions  during  the  war  grew,  years  ago,  out  I 
of  a  New  York  State  farm  boy's  ingenuity.  1 
lie  wanted  a  rifle,  but  could  not  buy  one.  j 
So  he  made  a  barrel  himself  at  the  farm  j 

(Concluded  on  Page  SS) 
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U(7he  Chocolates  *with 
the  'Wonderful  Centers 


And — for  Her  Christmas — this  two-pound  orange-and-gold 
Wonder  Box  of  Liggett's  Chocolates!  The  gift  that  will 
make  sweeter  the  Christmas  of  any  sweetheart. 

Delicious?  Meltingly  delicious — they're  the  "chocolates  with  the 
wonderful  centers!"  You  know,  we  asked  thousands  of  candy  eaters 
what  their  favorite  centers  were.  And  then  put  just  those  favorites — 
all  made  of  pure  sugar,  fresh  butter,  refined  chocolate,  fresh,  luscious 
fruits,  crisp,  meaty  nuts,  etc. — into  this  simple  though  artistic  box. 
No  frills  or  ribbons — all  candy  value. 

The  price  of  this  two-pound  Wonder  Box  is  $2.50.  (In  Canada 
slightly  more.)  Ask  for  it  only  at  a  Rexall  Store.  It  is  obtainable 
nowhere  else. 

The  Stores 

are  an  organization  of  10,000  progressive  retail  drug  stores  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain.    United  for  a  world-wide  service. 
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Groton&Kniofht 

Standardized  Series  ^9 

Leather  Belts ngr 

Tanned  by  us  Jbr  belting  use  Jjfc 


Where  Clothes  Are  Cleaned 
—and  Wrong  Belts  Ruined 


A  laundry  is  a  bad  place  even  for  good  belts. 

Steam  and  hot  water  quickly  sap  the  strength  from 
leather  belts  that  have  not  been  made  expressly  for 
the  job.  High  speed,  quick  turns  over  small  pul- 
leys, and  varying  loads  combine  with  the  steam  and 
water  to  kill  the  belts. 

But  Neptune  and  Spartan  belts  are  right  for  laun- 
dries. Our  engineers,  who  developed  the  special 
processes  of  tanning  and  manufacturing  these  brands, 
figured  against  the  belt-destroying  elements  in  laun- 
dries, and  Neptune  or  Spartan,  each  designed  for  its 
particular  type  of  drive,  successfully  resists  them  all. 

Neptune  and  Spartan  brands  are  two  of  the  Graton 
&  Knight  Standardized  Series  of  belting.  The  belts  in 
this  Series  permit  you  to  choose  the  right  belt  for  the 
job,  for  they  have  been  made  by  engineers  who  have 
classified  belting  conditions  and  made  special  belts 
to  fit  any  one  or  any  combination.  Write  to  us  on  all 
problems  involving  the  transmission  of  power. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  booklet  No.  101 A  on 
the  Standardization  of  Leather  Belting. 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting 
and  Leather  Products 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Exclusive  Export  Representatives:  Belting  and 
Leather  Products  Ass'n.  Inc..  New  York  City 
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(Concluded  from  Page  52) 

blacksmith  shop,  had  it  rifled  by  a  gun- 
smith in  town,  and  then  made  the  lock  and 
stock.  Neighbors  wanted  rifles,  too,  and 
upon  the  demand  round  home  he  built  up 
a  little  gun  shop,  and  later  a  factory. 

Yankee  boys  for  a  hundred  years  have 
been  bringing  ability  to  the  towns  in  this 
way.  Thus  a  state  like  Connecticut,  where 
hillside  farming  is  so  hard  that  they  say 
sheep's  noses  must  be  sharpened  before 
they  can  get  at  the  grass  between  the 
stones,  is  thirty-first  in  population  but 
eleventh  in  manufacturing,  and  leads  all 
other  states  in  the  number  of  patents  taken 
out.  And  a  state  like  Maine,  with  slender 
farming  possibilities,  losing  its  seafaring 
men  with  the  decline  of  the  American 
clipper  ship,  has  long  been  a  source  of 
ability  for  cities  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  same  drift  has  been  going  on  in  the 
hard-scrabble  farming  sections  of  Canada. 
Our  neighbor's  national  worry  is  slow 
growth  of  population.  For  years  Canada 
has  been  trying  to  attain  eight  million 
people,  conducting  expensive  immigration 
campaigns  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Each  new  immigrant  is  acclaimed  by  the 
statisticians.  But  these  gentlemen  put  the 
soft  pedal  upon  emigration,  because  while 
about  four  hundred  thousand  immigrants 
arrived  in  Canada  from  all  countries  during 
the  war,  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
Canadians  came  to  the  United  States.  This 
is  largely  drift  from  Canada's  country  sec- 
tions to  our  cities. 

And  the  same  drift  from  rich  farming 
sections  of  our  own  Com  Belt  is  now  taking 
place.  Land  is  rising  in  price,  booted 
along  by  speculation.  Families  are  large, 
the  farm  will  not  divide  up  comfortably 
among  five  or  six  children,  the  boys  cannot 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  quarter  section. 
So  they  either  drift  to  town  or  pull  up 
stakes  and  go  to  Canada  or  migrate  to 
Southern  states  where  land  is  still  reason- 
able in  price. 

A  Corn-Belt  boy  was  sent  to  an  agricul- 
tural college  for  general  education.  Per- 
sonal preference  led  him  to  specialize  in 
scientific  agriculture.  To  go  back  home 
and  run  the  farm  efficiently  would  have 
seemed  the  natural  thing  in  his  case.  But 
the  home  place  lacked  natural  possibilities. 
His  taste  ran  to  irrigated  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  no  capital  for  land  or  ma- 
chinery. So  his  college  training  was  utilized 
in  a  Department  of  Agriculture  job,  where 
he  spent  several  years;  then  intoihe  flying 
force  during  the  war;  and  after  that  into 
business,  where  his  education  and  experi- 
ence were  immediately  productive  without 
capital,  a  typical  illustration  of  what  is 
happening  right  along  among  Corn-Belt 
boys  nowadays. 

The  Desire  to  See  Life 

Why  does  the  city  attract  the  country 
boy,  and  is  he  really  better  off  there  than 
upon  the  farm? 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  basic 
factors  in  the  lure  of  the  city.  Money  is 
usually  placed  first— opportunities  to  earn 
higher  wages,  and  what  is  even  more 
potent,  all-year-round  work  as  against  the 
seasonal  work  of  the  farm.  Excitement  is 
another  motive,  including  not  merely  the 
much-blamed  movie,  theater,  dancing  and 
like  attractions,  but  the  crowds  and  con- 
tacts and  thrills  of  big  communities  where 
something  is  always  going  on.  Then  many 
farm  boys  are  born  city  dwellers  by  ability 
and  instinct,  their  tastes  running  toward 
technical,  industrial  and  professional  occu- 
pations, gifts  that  find  no  outlet  on  the 
farm.  City  opportunities  for  advancement, 
with  their  schools,  libraries,  museums  and 
institutions  generally,  are  another  strong 
attraction.  City  comforts  make  their 
appeal  by  contrast  with  crude  living  con- 
ditions on  many  farms— compact  apart- 
ments, baths,  steam  heat,  electricity, 
trolleys,  spick-and-span  offices  and  work- 
rooms, ever-present  power  appliances  to 
save  drudgery  and  time.  Imagination, 
romance,  adventure—  when  these  no  longer 
call  the  country  boy  to  town  there  will  be 
something  wrong  with  him.  The  big-scale 
way  of  doing  things  in  cities  impresses  the 
country  boy—  splitting  up  work  into  spe- 
cialized jobs  in  contrast  with  the  jack-of- 
all-trades method  inseparable  from  farming, 
adequate  capital  and  equipment  for  every 
purpose,  the  enormous  extent  of  industrial 
ana  business  organizations  and  plants. 

Simmered  down  to  money  alone,  city 
employers  maintain  that  they  have  little 
advantage  in  competing  with  farmers  when 
it  comes  to  paying  wages.    Actual  city 


wages  may  be  higher,  but  so  are  city  living 
costs.  A  year  ago  skilled  wage  earners 
drawing  eight  dollars,  ten  dollars  and 
fifteen  dollars  a  day,  with  more  jobs  than 
could  be  filled,  were  buying  silk  shirts  and 
porterhouse  steaks.  To-day,  with  unem- 
ployment in  many  lines,  there  is  a  new 
factor  looming  up — the  high  cost  of  idle- 
ness. For  the  loss  of  every  ten-dollar  day 
to  a  city  worker  these  times  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  times  when  three 
dollars  a  day  was  considered  good  wages 
and  living  costs  were  in  keeping.  The 
public  is  plainly  tired  of  war  prices,  and 
has  manifested  its  displeasure  in  refusing 
to  buy  anything  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 
But  the  ten-dollar-a-day  city  worker  is 
even  more  disillusioned,  and  anxious  for 
normal  wages  and  prices. 

With  more  opportunities  to  spend  money 
and  more  expensive  standards  of  living, 
clothes  and  entertainment,  the  country 
boy  drifting  to  tqwn  is  seldom  better  off 
when  it  comes  to  wages.  He  earns  more 
money  in  a  year,  but  also  works  more 
hours  and  at  a  more  strenuous  pace. 

Very  often  the  regular  hours  of  factories 
or  offices  appeal  to  him,  in  contrast  with 
the  unorganized,  changing  work  on  the 
farm.  He  knows  just  what  time  he  must 
be  on  the  job  in  the  morning,  how  long  he 
has  for  lunch,  when  the  whistle  will  blow 
to  quit.  His  evenings,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days are  his  own,  with  no  chores  or  emer- 
gencies to  encroach  upon  them.  Also, 
there  is  no  if,  but  or  and  about  the  money 
in  his  pay  envelope — it  comes  regularly, 
regardless  of  weather,  damage  to  crops, 
fluctuations  in  market  prices  or  the  shift- 
ing of  dad's  mind. 

Country  Boys  in  Factories 

If  the  country  boy  drifts  to  town  simply 
to  hold  a  job  for  wages,  perhaps  the  same 
amount  of  industry  and  ability  would  yield 
as  good  returns  on  the  farm.  Maybe  it  is 
chiefly  a  change  of  working  conditions. 
But  then  he  may  like  city  conditions.  He 
might  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  out  of  a 
farm  for  personal  reasons — dislike  of  farm- 
ing itself,  or  lack  of  ability  at  it,  contrasted 
with  a  city  job  that  he  likes  and  excels  in. 
Like  as  not,  he  doesn't  own  a  farm,  and 
it  would  take  years  of  work  to  capitalize 
one,  whereas  the  city  job  is  ready  to  step 
into. 

The  country  boy  with  no  particular 
ability  marketable  in  cities  by  which  he 
can  lift  himself  from  the  straight  wage 
basis  very  often  drifts  back  to  the  farm, 
or  to  a  small  town,  or  would  be  glad  to  do 
so  if  he  could.  Frequently  he  is  caught  in 
the  grip  of  circumstances — he  married  a 
city  girl,  there  is  a  family  to  be  taken  care 
of,  he  tried  to  get  into  business  for  himself 
but  failed,  he  has  lost  the  edge  for  study 
and  advancement. 

The  disappearance  of  the  soldiers  from 
New  York  within  a  year  after  they  got 
home  demonstrated  on  a  large  scale  that 
drifting  to  the  city  is  a  slow  process,  re- 
quiring ability  and  adaptation.  Because 
the  soldiers  tackled  New  York  without  any 
intermediate  small-town  experience,  most 
of  them  failed  to  get  a  foothold.  Thou- 
sands returning  to  small  towns  have  un- 
doubtedly begun  a  course  of  development 
that  will  land  them  in  the  metropolis  five 
or  ten  years  hence,  in  a  good  job  at  a  good 
salary.  When  they  drift  to  the  city  that 
way  they  will  stay,  because  they  belong. 

"Are  country  boys  better  off  in  industrial 
life?"  was  asked  of  the  employment  man- 
ager of  a  big  Buffalo  concern. 

"Some  are  better  off,  happier,  live  more 
useful  lives,"  he  replied,  "while  others 
would  be  better  off  on  the  farm.  But  I  be- 
lieve there  are  more  on  the  farm  who  would 
be  better  off  in  the  city.  Very  few  among 
our  own  employees  have  gone  back  to  the 
country.  Our  vice  president  and  superin- 
tendent were  country  boys,  and  among  a 
dozen  highest  paid  executives  of  the  com- 
pany more  than  half  were  country  boys." 

"Back  to  the  farm?"  echoed  a  corpora- 
tion executive,  looking  round  a  gathering 
of  directors  and  department  heads.  "  More 
than  half  of  us  would  have  to  go  back 
then,  because  we  were  country  boys 
originally.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
others,  but  none  of  us  want  to  go  back. 
The  most  enthusiastic  back-to-the-landers 
in  this  crowd,  I  guess,  are  the  men  who 
have  never  lived  in  the  country  and  are 
therefore  keen  about  it." 

One  well-known  national  organization 
has  a  system  for  keeping  track  of  country 
boys  bound  for  the  city.  The  name, 
destination  and  plans  of  the  boy  who  is 


leaving  are  sent  ahead  of  him.  Upon  ar- 
riving in  the  city  he  is  visited  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  organization,  helped  find  a 
boarding  house,  put  in  touch  with  friends, 
recreation,  church  connections  and  a  job, 
if  he  hasn't  landed  one  already.  This 
organization  reports  the  main  drift  from 
the  Middle  West,  where  boys  get  lonesome 
on  the  farms,  and  hungry  to  see  a  big- 
league  game  of  baseball,  and  the  big-league 
game  of  life  as  well.  As  one  indication  of 
this  tendency  they  cite  Navy  figures,  which 
show  that  Corn-Belt  states  were  first  to  fill 
their  Navy  quota,  and  that  our  Navy  to- 
day is  largely  a  Corn-Belt  institution  from 
the  standpoint  of  recruiting. 

City  jobs  "and  city  wages  attract  many 
boys,  but  this  is  not  the  main  objective,  in 
their  opinion.  Country  boys  feel  the  gen- 
eral unrest  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
They  want  to  be  where  something  is  going 
on.  Perhaps  only  a  small  percentage  are 
better  off  in  the  city,  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned;  yet  they  continue  to  go,  and 
the  chief  influence  upon  them  is  the  pal 
already  in  town  who  writes  back  about 
the  glowing  times  he  is  having,  the  wages, 
hours,  opportunities,  social  life  and  excite- 
ment. During  the  war-work  boom  which 
began  in  1915  and  lasted  until  the  armistice 
country  boys  were  recruited  by  the  muni- 
tions plants,  shipyards  and  supply  fac- 
tories through  advertising,  propaganda  and 
other  methods.  To  the  natural  lure  of  the 
city  was  added  the  incentive  of  helping 
win  the  war.  Like  the  temporary  conges- 
tion of  returning  soldiers  in  New  York, 
however,  this  was  transitory.  The  war 
drift  to  the  cities  is  over,  many  workers 
have  gone  back  to  farms  and  small  towns, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  steady  drift  of 
country  boys  cityward,  one  by  one,  on  the 
endless-chain  system  of  pal  inspiring  pal, 
goes  on,  and  probably  always  will,  because 
it  is  the  normal  drift  to  the  cities. 

"The  normal  drift  is  all  right — don't 
worry  about  it,"  says  a  statistical  expert 
who  for  years  has  been  studying  just  such 
tendencies  for  a  big  corporation,  and  whose 
statistical  conclusions  shape  its  policies. 
"The  war  drift — yes,  that  was  real  trouble. 
It  seems  to  be  true  of  this  country  that 
with  nine  jobs  for  ten  people  all  goes  well, 
but  when  we  have  ten  job's  for  ten  people 
everybody  gets  crazy.  Ten  jobs  for  ten 
people  was  the  war  situation,  and  the  odd 
decimal  drifting  round  raises  most  of  the 
hell.  With  nine  jobs  for  ten  people  the 
decimal  loafs,  and  the  country  is  a  better 
place  to  loaf  in  than  the  city.  This  winter 
there  will  be  a  widespread  return  of  the 
prodigal  decimal  t©  the  farm.  Meanwhile 
the  drift  to  the  cities  is  going  right  on." 

The  Yankee  Way 

"During  the  war  I  patriotically  raised 
my  own  potatoes  up  in  Westchester 
County.  What  that  cost  in  time  and  money 
was  something  awful — not  less  than  eight 
dollars  or  ten  dollars  a  bushel.  In  normal 
times  I  can  buy  them  for  a  dollar  or  two, 
and  a  limited  number  of  potato  growers, 
with  the  right  machinery,  soil  and  climate, 
can  supply  the  nation.  If  the  cities  do 
their  part  in  furnishing  better  machinery, 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  farmers  can 
raise  all  the  potatoes  needed  by  the  na- 
tion, and  so  with  other  food  products.  I 
suppose  the  drift  to  the  cities  never  worried 
anybody  in  Russia  or  Turkey,  but  it  is  a 
normal  thing  in  every  industrial  nation. 

"Many  of  the  food-producing  regions, 
like  the  tropics  and  South  America,  lack 
industrial  resources — coal,  iron,  oil  and  so 
on.  Furthermore,  it  means  that  cities  are 
the  best  place  for  industrial  nations  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  increased  food  pro- 
duction. And  so  we  have  the  imaginative, 
inventive  boy  born  in  the  country,  who 
quickly  sees  the  limitation  in  walking  thirty 
miles  a  day  down  corn  rows  behind  a  culti- 
vator, and  wants  to  speed  up  life  by  going 
to  town.  He  is  the  traditional  Yankee  who, 
instead  of  doing  the  man-with-the-hoe 
stuff,  sits  on  the  fence  and  whittles  out  a 
machine  to  do  the  job. 

"Excitement,  adventure,  higher  wages, 
the  crowd— these  attractions  may  draw 
him  to  town  in  the  first  place;  one  or  the 
other,  it  doesn't  greatly  matter.  If  he 
can't  measure  up  to  the  wages  he  won't 
last  long.  If  he  does  measure  up  the  wages 
and  excitement  will  be  good  for  him.  He 
will  find  himself  at  home  in  the  crowd, 
learn  to  play  the  big-league  game  of  the 
cities,  take  advantage  of  city  opportuni- 
ties for  self-improvement  and  advance- 
ment. If  he  drifts  and  sticks  he  will  be 
better  off,  and  so  will  the  nation." 


Less  than 
before  the  War 

I  suppose  most  men  would  resent  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  low  cost  which  at- 
tracts them  to  Mennen  Shaving  Cream. 

They  use  it  because  it  gives  them 
great  shaves— price  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Because  a  tube  costs  50  cents,  some 
men  may  actually  look  upon  Mennen's 
as  an  indispensable  luxury  and  enjoy 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  pay  a  little 
extra  for  wonderful  results. 

I  want  to  explain  once  more  about 
the  economy  of  our  big  tube. 

Right  after  the  war,  when  the  public 
had  not  become  reconciled  to  aeroplane 
prices  and  roared  in  agony  at  every 
five  cent  raise,  we  made  a  determined 
effort  to  meet  the  situation.  First  we 
discovered  that  by  doubling  the  size  of 
our  Talcum  can,  we  could  give  actually 
more  talcum  for  the  money  than  before 
the  war.  Then  we  tackled  Shaving 
Cream,  applying  the  same  principle  of 
increased  size. 

We  found  that  one  big  empty  tube 
cost  a  lot  less  than  two  small  tubes.  It 
cost  less  to  fill  and  package  the  big 
tube  than  the  two  small  tubes.  These 
economies  made  it  possible  to  give  you 
a  lot  more  cream,  in  proportion  to  the 
price,  than  you  formerly  got  in  the  old 
35  cent  size. 

Probably  at  first  some  men  cringed 
a  little  at  paying  50  cents,  even  though 
the  tube  was  larger.  But  I  doubt  if 
anyone  quit  for  that  reason,  because 
our  business  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  year. 

Men  don't  give,  up  anything  that 
means  so  much  to  them  as  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  just  because  of  15 
cents,  especially  when  they  find  that 
the  fluctuation  is  in  their  favor. 

Anyway,  this  lengthy  explanation 
seems  rather  foolish  when  you  con- 
sider that  one  magic  mask  of  Mennen 
lather  costs  less  than  half  a  cent. 

Why  not  send  15  cents  for  my  dem- 
onstrator tube  and  learn  what  a  real 
shave  feels  like  ? 


Mennen  Salesman  V# 
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SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Every  Home  Needs 
Some  of  These  Tools 

Good  tools — Disston  Tools — for 
every  job  around  the  house.  Tools 
of  Disston -Made  Steel  hardened 
and  tempered  for  the  particular  use 
of  the  individual  tool. 

Tools  that  do  all  the  work  they 
should  instead  of  demanding  un- 
necessary effort  to  offset  their  short- 
comings. 

Tools  that  expert  artisans  use — 
hence  the  best  for  the  average 
householder. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  full  information. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Give  Them  At  Christmas 

TOOLS  make  good  gifts  for 
men  and  boys. 

There  is  more  than  the  momen- 
tary pleasure  of  receiving  the  gift — 
Disston  Tools  will  last  for  many 
Christmases.  In  addition  to  the 
gift  sentiment  they  possess,  they 
create  a  real  friendliness  for  them- 
selves by  their  long  usefulness. 

Choose  some  from  the  many 
Disston  Tools  any  good  dealer 
can  show  you.  Give  them  for 
Christmas. 
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He  took  the  girl's  arm  in  his.  A  gate  let 
them  through  to  the  garden  with  its  blaze 
of  geraniums,  and  they  followed  their 
hostess  up  the  steps  and  in  at  the  door  of 
the  villa.  "We'll  go  right  through,"  she 
dropped  over  her  shoulder  to  them  as  they 
entered,  and  led  the  way  along  a  brief 
corridor  to  the  room  at  its  farther  end.  As 
she  thrust  open  the  door  of  it  to  enter,  it 
was  as  though  light  and  color,  blended  like 
tones  in  a  chord,  leaped  out  upon  them. 
There  was  the  wicte  blue  water  floor  of  the 
lake,  the  green  and  black  and  snow  of  the 
opposite  mountains  and  sunlight  tempered 
tod  purged  of  its  heat  through  a  filter  of 
shadow. 

|  "Now,"  said  their  hostess,  standing  with 
kand  on  the  door,  "if  you'll  make  your- 
selves comfortable  here"— she  motioned 
with  the  gardening  trowel  toward  the  deep 
■lairs  that  stood  about  the  place — "  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  about  tea." 
I  Warren  Hall  began  a  phrase  of  depreca- 
mry  thanks,  but  she  nodded  curtly  and 
ft  carted  in  the  middle  of  it,  letting  the 
tor  swing  to  behind  her. 
I  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  he 
pid  amusedly. 

I  He  turned  to  his  daughter.  She  had  al- 
ready seated  herself  in  one  of  the  low 
■hairs  and  now  lay  back  in  it  facing  the 
teat  calm  glory  of  the  lake.  Before  her 
me  wide  French  windows  were  open  to  the 
broad  veranda;  shadow,  grateful  as  water 
to  a  thirsty  man,  flooded  the  place.  She 
looked  up  at  him  as  he  turned  and  he  saw 
upon  her  face  a  repose  as  of  utter  content. 

"Comfortable,  honey?"  he  asked. 

"Father!"  she  said.  "Father,  look  at 
this  room!" 

"Why?"  he  said,  not  understanding. 
"What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"Isn't  it — isn't  it  perfect!"  He  stared 
at  her;  it  was  a  long  and  sad  time  since  he 
had  seen  so  much  of  interest  and  gladness 
in  her.  "Oh!  It's  lovely!  I  could  get  well 
here!" 

"You  could,  eh?" 

He  stared  about  him.  He  was  not  read- 
ily sensitive  to  the  impressions  that  moved 
her  so  easily  and  it  was  only  gradually  that 
he  saw  what  had  stirred  her.  The  room  was 
square  and  low  ceilinged  for  its  size;  be- 
sides the  view  over  the  lake,  a  wide  latticed 
window  in  its  western  wall  looked  away  to 
the  hill-throned  castle  and  the  steep  red 
roofs  of  Than.  A  wide  hearth  lined  with 
glazed  tiles  was  opposite  the  French  win- 
dows; and  the  floor  was  bare,  with  bright 
rugs  here  and  there.  It  contained  nothing 
that  was  obviously  costly  or  rare;  and  yet 
he  perceived,  as  he  gazed  about  him,  while 
the  girl  watched  him,  smiling,  that  some- 
how beauty,  the  grace  of  sheer  rightness  of 
proportion  and  equipment,  was  instinct  in 
the  place. 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted  cautiously.  "  There's 
something  about  it;  I  don't  just  know 
what  it  is.  And  you  think  you  could  get 
wpll  here,  do  you?" 

"  I'm  getting  better  already,"  she  smiled. 
"I  never  want  to  move  from  this  chair.  I 
can  feel  this  room  holding  me  in  its  arms 
and  keeping  me  safe.  After  all  those  hotels 
and  sanatorium  places — it's  heaven." 

He  was  still  standing,  watching  her  under 
lowered  brows.  She  was  scarcely  recog- 
nizable as  the  limp  and  feeble  creature  he 
had  lifted  from  the  car  so  short  a  while 
before  or  as  the  girl  who  had  all  but  died 
ia  his  arms  upon  the  road.  There  was  a 
glow  in  her,  awakened  life  in  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  were  soft  and  bright. 
"Well,"  he  began,  "if  that's  how  you 

feel  about  it,  Cecil,  I  guess  " 

He  had  to  break  off  there,  for  the  door 
-"hind  him  opened  and  their  tall  hostess 
reappeared.  She  had  slipped  off  the  soiled 
!  blue  overall  and  laid  aside  the  straw  hat, 
the  gauntlets  and  the  trowel  and  revealed 
'herself  now  in  a  workmanlike  skirt  of  worn 
'f  weed  and  a  white  waist. 
I    "Making  yourselves  at  home?  That's 
jright,"  she  said  in  her  clear,  assured  voice. 
"There'll  be  tea  in  a  minute.  You'd  like 
ome  tea,  wouldn't  you?" 

The  tea  arrived,  on  her  heels,  as  it  were; 
ind  it  was  while  they  sat,  balancing  their 
upg,  that  Warren  Hall  began  to  move 
toward  his  purpose. 

"This  is  a  nice  home  you've  got  here, 
-na'arn,"  he  said.  "You  live  here  the  year 
-ound,  I  suppose?" 

The  tall  woman  shook  her  head.  "It 
■Ds  mine,"  she  replied.  "It's  my  broth- 
er's.  He  just  lends  it  to  me  sometimes 


when  he's  away.  To-morrow  he  comes  back 
and  then  I'm  off  to  England  again." 

"To-morrow,  eh?"  Hall  considered. 
"We're  staying  in  Thun— at  the  Keller 
Hotel.  I  hope  'I'll  have  a  chance  to  meet 
your  brother  sometime.  My  name's  Hall- 
Warren  Hall." 

It  was  proper  that  to  that  she  should 
reply:  "Not  the  Warren  Hall?"  For  if  he 
was  not  Pierpont  Morgan,  he  was — well — 
Warren  Hall,  and  the  difference  was  not 
vast.   But  she  only  nodded. 

"You're  American,  aren't  you?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,"  said  Hall. 

"I  dare  say  y  u'll  meet  my  brother  in 
Thun,"  she  went  on.  "He  walks  in  nearly 
every  day.  Carr's  his  name — Seymour 
Carr.  He's  a  painter." 

"A  painter,  eh?" 

"That's  what  he  calls  himself,"  she 
smiled.  "  Really,  I  think  it's  just  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing.  But  since  he  managed 
to  get  a  picture  into  the  Salon  there's  no 
arguing  with  him." 

•  She  continued  to  prattle  and  Hall  to 
interpose  appropriate  replies.  He  managed, 
however,  to  elicit  that  the  painter  had  built 
the  house  himself  and  owned  the  land  on 
which  it  stood.  Cecil,  lying  back  in  her 
chair,  said  nothing;  Hall,  glancing  at  her 
from  time  to  time,  saw  that  her  face  still 
preserved  its  tranquil  gladness. 

It  had  it  yet  when,  the  tire  at  last  re- 
paired, the  big  car  bore  them  back  to  Thun. 

"Well,"  said  Hall,  glancing  down  at  her 
at  his  side,  "feeling  rested,  honey?" 

She  smiled  and  nodded.  "It  was  the 
heat,  I  think,"  she  said.  "All  I  needed  was 
just  to  sit  in  that  wonderful  room  and — and 
soak  in  it.   I'm  all  right  now." 

"I  see  you  are,"  said  Hall.  Then,  after  a 
pause:  "Cecil,  it  was  a  pleasant  room  all 
right;  I  noticed  that;  but  just  what  was  it 
in  the  place  that  put  you  right  like  that?  I 
haven't  seen  you  so  well  and  bright  in 
years;  and  if  we  can  find  out  what  did  it, 
I've  got  to  get  it  for  you.  Was  it  anything 
that's  got  a  name  in  any  language  I  know?  " 

She  smiled  again;  never  before  had  she 
been  so  prodigal  of  smiles. 

"I  don't  know  it  if  it  has,"  she  said. 
"But— didn't  you  feel  it  at  all,  father? 
Just  that  quietness  and  coolness,  and 
everything  round  so — so  right?" 

"H'm!"  he  said.  "But  quietness  and 
coolness  we  can  get  any  time,  Cecil.  The 
other  thing,  too,  I  guess!  And  if  it  comes 
to  that,  I  can  get  you  that  very  room.  I 
can  get  you  anything  that'll  put  that 
rested  and  contented  look  in  your  face, 
dear." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  quickly.  "Not 
that  room,  father,"  she  said.  "Places  like 
that — no,  one  can't  get  them!" 

"Can't  one,  though?"  He  sat  up  and 
squared  his  massive  ( shoulders,  looking 
down  on  her.  He  had  never  turned  to 
Cecil  the  face  with  which  he  had  f  _ught  his 
way  to  wealth  and  power;  for  her  it  hail 
never  failed  to  soften;  but  now,  for  an 
instant,  the  granite  of  it  showed  through 
his  smile.  "Can't  one,  hey?  Well,  now, 
just  you  watch  me!" 

But  she  did  not  smile  again;  instead  she 
shook  her  head  soberly,  and  into  her  bright 
face  there  crept  again  the  forlornness  and 
the  languor. 

Warren  Hall  watched  her  with  eyes  that 
narrowed  and  hardened. 

It  was  two  days  later  that  he  stood  again 
in  the  room  of  healing  and  saw  across  the 
veranda  the  mighty  calm  presences  of  the 
lake  and  the  mountains.  He  would  have 
waited  longer,  made  inquiries,  reconnoi- 
tered  his  ground  and  prepared  his  attack 
to  its  last  detail;  but  the  day  before  Cecil 
had  suffered  another  heart  fit,  and  after  it, 
limp  and  exhausted  upon  her  bed,  with  the 
fat  little  Swiss  doctor  watching  her  with 
eyes  full  of  foreboding,  she  had  spoken 
weakly. 

"I  wish  I  were  there  now,"  she  had  mur- 
mured, and  Hall  had  understood.  From 
that  moment  he  had  delayed  only  to  assure 
himself  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had 
returned  to  it. 

The  young  man  who  presently  appeared 
carried  in  his  hand  the  visiting  card  which 
Hall  had  handed  to  the  maid  who  admitted 
him.  Like  his  sister,  he  was  tall  and  spare, 
and  there  was  the  same  genial  assurance 
and  directness  of  address.  With  it  went  a 
touch  of  whimsicality;  he  smiled  from  the 
card  to  his  visitor  as  though  something  in 
Hall's  identity  amused  him. 
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"Mr.  Warren  Hall?"  he  inquired.  "But 
you  aren't  the  Paris  man,  are  you— the 
millionaire,  I  mean?" 

Hall  nodded.  "  I'm  the  man  you  mean," 
he  answered.  "Mr.  Seymour  Carr,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  me,"  said  Carr,  and  laughed. 
"I  say,  did  my  sister  let  you  in  the  other 
day?  What  a  lark!  Fancy  entertaining 
Warren  Hall  unawares!  You  haven't  come 
to  buy  pictures,  I  suppose?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  doing  that  too,"  answered 
Hall.  "I'll  buy  pretty  well  anything  you 
like  as  long  as  you'll  sell  me  what  I  want 
as  well." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  taking  the  measure  of 
his  man.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  should  be 
easy  enough  for  him,  who  had  bought  and 
sold  so  many  and  such  diverse  things  in  his 
day,  to  have  his  way  with  a  trifler  of  this 
type;  but  he  was  not  yet  assured.  Strong 
wills  he  had  bent  to  his  uses;  subtle  brains 
he  had  outmaneuvered;  but  the  man  of 
whims,  the  man  of  light  and  odd  prefer- 
ences— him  he  approached  with  caution. 

Seymour  Carr  laughed  again.  "Have  a 
chair,"  he  suggested,  and  took  one  himself. 
Warren  Hall  seated  himself  facing  him. 
"I  haven't  any  pictures  here,  you  know. 
They're  in  my  studio  in  Chelsea.  I  only 
got  back  from  there  yesterday.  Did  you 
see  that  thing  of  mine  in  the  Salon?" 

Hall  shook  his  big  head.  "I  didn't,  but 
I  will,"  he  said.  "But  it  wasn't  pictures 
that  I  came  about  to-day,  Mr.  Carr. 
That'll  be  for  another  time." 

"Not  pictures?"  Carr  was  lighting  a 
cigarette.  He  glanced  across,  still  smiling. 
"And  me  fancying  I  was  going  to  skin  a 
millionaire  at  last!" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  did,  after 
all,"  said  Hall.  "One  thing  I  didn't  come 
for:  I  didn't  come  to  bargain.  I  came  to 
pay  your  price." 

"Sounds  good  enough,"  said  the  other 
lightly.  "What  is  it  you  want  to  buy,  by 
the  way?" 

"I  want  to  buy  this  house,"  answered 
Hall. 

The  other  stared  at  him  through  his  drift 
of  cigarette  smoke.  There  were  some  sec- 
onds of  silence. 

"Sorry,"  said  Carr  at  length.  "But  the 
house  isn't  for  sale." 

He  flicked  the  ash  from  the  tip  of  his 
cigarette,  replaced  it  in  his  mouth  and  sat 
gazing  tranquilly  at  the  other.  Warren 
Hall  frowned  as  if  in  thought. 

"I  know  it  isn't  an  offer,  Mr.  Carr,"  he 
said,  "and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
must  have  some  pretty  good  reason  for 
walking  into  a  stranger's  house  and  asking 
him  to  let  me  have  it.  Now  whether  you 
sell  or  don't  sell  " 

Carr,  still  smoking  calmly,  interrupted. 
"I  don't  sell,"  he  said.   "I  said  so." 

"A  moment,  Mr.  Carr,"  urged  Hall.  "I 
want  you  to  know  how  I  come  to  do  a  thing 
like  this.  Your  sister  probably  told  you  it 
was  on  account  of  a  young  lady  that  she 
invited  me  in  here?" 

Carrnodded.  "Your  daughter,  wasn't  it?" 

"My  daughter,"  confirmed  Hall. 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  what  he 
had  to  say.  He  was  noted  among  his 
associates  for  his  gift  of  effective  statement. 
The  other,  watching  him  half  amusedly, 
saw  the  large  strong  face  take  on  a  new 
seriousness;  it  was  suddenly  simple  and 
reverent.  Carefully,  then,  in  plainest 
words  he  told  his  hearer  of  Cecil,  his  only 
living  relative.  He  told  of  the  search 
through  inland  spas  and  Riviera  pleasure 
cities  for  the  means  of  life  and  health,  of  the 
dreariness  of  the  great  specialized  hotels 
and  nursing  homes,  of  the  dwindling  and 
rekindling  of  hope.  It  was  a  good  story; 
he  felt  his  way  with  it  to  his  hearer's  inter- 
est; and  so  came  at  last  to  the  events  of  the 
day  before  last. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  it  myself,"  he 
said.  "But  if  you'd  seen  her  like  I  did — 
first  half  dying  outside  your  fence  and  then 
sitting  here,  with  all  the  weariness  gone 
from  her  face— well,  you'd  understand  that 
I  wouldn't  stop  at  much  to  get  her  what  she 
needs." 

Carr  had  not  moved.  As  Warren  Hall 
finished  he  tossed  Hie  butt  of  his  cigarette 
to  the  veranda. 

"It's  a  wonderful  compliment  to  any 
room,"  he  said,  "and  I  appreciate  it  very 
highly.  .lust,  a  fancy  of  hers,  though,  of 
course;  invalids  have  these  fancies,  don't 
they?" 

"They  do,"  answered  Warren  Hall. 
"  And  they  die  of  'em." 

"Oh,  well,  I'm  sure  your  daughter 
won't,"  parried  Carr.  "You  can  afford  to 
give  her  something  much  more  splendid 
than  this." 


He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  the  elder  man 
rose  likewise. 

"You're  fond  of  the  place?"  asked  the 
latter.   "Built  it  yourself,  didn't  you?" 

Carrnodded.  "Oh,  yes;  I  suppose  1  am 
rather  fond  of  it,"  he  answered.  "I  prac- 
tically designed  it,  you  see— had  an  idea 
I'd  have  a  house  to  fit  me  instead  of  a 
hand-me-down  one.  And  I  think  I've  got 
it.  It  is  rather  a  good  room,  isn't  it?" 

"I'm  wondering  what  it  cost  you,"  said 
Hall. 

The  other  turned  a  wary  eye  on  him. 
"Oh,  about  forty  thousand  francs,"  he 
said.  "And  that  includes  the  site.  Not 
what  you'd  call  expensive,  Mr.  Hall,  is  it?  " 

"No,"  said  Hall,  "it  isn't.  And  if  you 
wanted  to  sell  it— which  you  don't!— I 
shouldn't  call  ten  times  that  too  much  for 
my  purpose." 

The  young  man  met  his  gaze  coolly. 
"Four  hundred  thousand,  eh?  By  Jove! 
What  a  chance  I'm  losing!" 

"About  that,"  said  Hall.  "Call  it  a 
leval  half  million  to  save  arithmetic." 

"The  bidding  is  lively,"  remarked  Carr. 
"Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  go  to  a 
million?" 

"No,"  said  Warren  Hall  gravely,  "I'm 
not  sure  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

The  other  whistled.  "Camels  will  soon 
be  going  through  needles'  eyes  at  this 
rate,"  he  said.  Then,  with  a  touch  of 
irritation:  "But  it's  no  use,  Mr.  Hall.  I 
don't  want  your  million  and  I  do  want  my 
house.  I'm  sorry  about  your  daughter- 
very  sorry;  but  you  yourself  wouldn't 
admit  a  chance  stranger's  claim  to  bu> 
your  roof  from  over  your  head  because  his 
daughter  wanted  it,  would  you?  So,  I'm 
afraid  " 

Warren  Hall  held  up  his  large  white  hanc 
to  still  him. 

"Listen!"  he  said.  "We've  not  under- 
stood each  other.  I  want  this  house— 
d'you  get  that?  I  want  it!  You've  refusedi 
a  million  francs  and  I'm  not  blaming  you, 
because  you  can  get  more.  You  know  who 
I  am  and  you've  an  idea  that  I  can  pay. 
You're  right— I  can!  Well,  I  said  I  didn't 
come  here  to  bargain.  I  agree  to  your 
price !  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  agret 
to  it !  You  can  have  the  money  in  Paris  on 
demand  or  here  within  twenty-four  hours 
Now  will  you  talk  business?" 

The  young  man  had  flushed  slightlj 
under  the  other's  insistence. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  crisply,  "I  will;  anc 
I'll  try  to  make  you  understand  at  last 
have  all  the  money  I  want  and  the  house  i; 
not  for  sale.  And  that's  all  I  have  to  say.' 

For  full  half  a  minute  they  faced  eact 
other  in  silence.  It  was  not  Warren  Hall's 
first  experience  of  a  situation  in  whicf 
money  was  valueless;  things  that  are  un 
buyable  at  any  price  are  common  enough 
But  here  was  a  thing  withheld,  as  it  seemec 
to  him,  in  reasonless  folly. 

.  "Then  "  he  began  at  last,  bu 

checked  himself.  "Well,  I  needn't  bothe 
you  any  more,  Mr.  Carr,"  he  said  in  ordi 
nary  tones.  "I'll  just  say  good  morninf 
and  be  getting  back  to  Thun." 

If  he  was  suffering  under  a  sense  of  del 
feat  it  did  not  appear  on  him  as  he  showec 
himself  in  Thun.  At  lunch  he  was  cheery 
with  intervals  of  thought,  and  in  the  after 
noon,  after  a  couple  of  meditative  cigars 
he  sent  off  a  number  of  telegrams  to  hi; 
Paris  offices.  Later,  as  the  fruit  of  furthe 
meditation,  he  announced  to  his  daughte; 
that  law  business  would  require  him  ii 
Bern  for  some  days  and  that  he  woul<! 
leave  next  morning.  And  the  following 
day,  cheery  yet,  with  that  subdued  bu 
tenacious  good  humor  which  men  knew  fo 
his  fighting  manner,  he  departed  by  moto 
for  the  capital. 

Of  his  activities  in  Bern,  of  the  secret 
taries  who  came  from  Paris  to  meet  him,  oil 
the  lawyers  and  conveyancers  whom  hi 
bought  to  his  discreet  service,  little  wal 
said  at  the  time  and  less  is  now  rememj 
bered,  for  Warren  Hall  was  always  a  mastel 
of  the  art  of  the  attack  from  cover.  Thi 
some  days  for  which  he  was  to  have  bee:| 
absent,  however,  prolonged  itself  to  clos| 
upon  three  weeks.  It  was  a  Sunday  aftei 
noon  when  the  big  car,  pitching  like  a  shi 
in  a  seaway  over  the  cobblestones  of  Thur 
brought  him  back  to  the  Hotel  Keller. 

The  young  lady— mademoiselle— Fraul 
loin— according  respectively  to  her  maic 
to  the  highly  expert  nurse  and  to  the  hot« 
manager— was  well,  was  better  than  sh. 
had  ever  been.  She  was  at  the  momen 
walking  with  a  friend  in  the  little  woods  a 
the  back  of  the  hotel  garden;  she  had  sai 
she  would  be  in  to  tea. 

(Concluded  on  Page  61) 
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The  fireproof  ship! 


HUMAN  ingenuity  has  overcome 
one  by  one  the  terrors  of  the  sea. 
And  at  last,  the  greatest  of  all  sea 
horrors — Fire— is  no  longer  an  un- 
avoidable menace. 

Every  vessel  afloat — ocean  grey- 
hound, oil  tanker,  small  motor  and 
sailing  craft — may  now  have  the  full 
protection  against  fire  that  Firefoam 
alone  provides. 

A  Firefoam  System  was  installed  on 
the  great  Cunard  liner  Aquitania  when 
she  was  converted  recently  to  an  oil 
burner.  The  Firefoam  System  is  the 
only  form  of  fire  protection  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  for  use  in  boiler  and  engine 
rooms  on  oil  burning  vessels.  The 
Aquitaniamay  certainly  becalled  afire- 
proof  ship.  She  is  protected  from  stem 


to  stern,  from  boiler  room  to  bridge 
with  Firefoam.  She  is  as  safe  from 
damage  by  fire  as  a  modern,  Firefoam- 
protected  skyscraper.  In  addition  to 
herAutomaticFirefoam  System, piped 
to  all  vital  parts  of  the  ship,  Firefoam 
Hand  Extinguishers  are  in  place  on 
all  decks  ready  for  emergency  use. 

Fuel  oil  storage  on  shipboard  or 
ashore  does  not  represent  a  serious 
fire  hazard  if  Firefoam  protects  it. 
Firefoam  puts  out  oil  or  gasoline  fires 
of  great  magnitude  with  the  same 
certainty  of  action  as  on  fires  of  less 
inflammable  materials. 

Where  Firefoam  is,  fire  cannot 
be.  Combustion  ceases  the  moment  a 
burning  surface  is  coated  with  a  cling- 
ing blanket  of  Firefoam.  Firefoam 
does  no  damage  itself  and  gives  off  no 


dangerous  fumes.  Its  pressure  is  self- 
generated.  It  expands  to  eight  times 
its  original  volume  on  discharge. 

Firefoam  Apparatus  is  available  for 
every  fire  risk,  on  land  as  at  sea.  In 
the  interest  of  both  life  and  prop- 
erty, homes,  factories,  buildings  of 
every  sort,  docks,  warehouses,  vessels 
large  and  small  should  have  the  pro- 
tection that  Firefoam  alone  affords. 

You  have  fire  problems.  Firefoam 
will  meet  them  as  nothing  else  will. 
Write  us  about  them. 

♦ 

The  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
offers  a  complete  engineering  and 
inspection  service,  which  includes  un- 
biased recommendations  as  to  the 
type  of  fire  protection  equipment  best 
suited  to  the  individual  risk. 


FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  COMPANY,  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City 
Sales  Engineers  in  Principal  Cities.   Dealers  Everywhere. ' 


FIREFOAM  40-GALLON  ENGINE 

For  fire  protection  in  plants,  buildings,  docks 
and  warehouses  where  Firefoam  Hand  Extin- 
guishers would  prove  of  insufficient  capacity. 
Easily  discharged  on  any  burning  surface  at  a 
distance  of  50  feet  or  more.  Pressure  self- 
generated.  One  man  can  handle  it  easily. 


SMOTHERS  FIRE 
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^Starting ,  Lighting  &  Ignition 


"OROMINENCE  attracts  national  attention  — 
permanence  commands  national  respect. 

Auto-Lite  has  become  both  prominent  and  per- 
manent because  Auto-Lite  quality  has  always  created 
confidence  and  kept  faith  with  the  public. 

For  years,  the  demand  for  Auto-Lite  equipped 
cars  has  grown.  With  it  has. come  an  obligation  to 


be  worthy  of  the  grave  responsibility  this  imposes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  contemplate  how  good  we 
have  made  Auto-Lite  in  the  past,  but  how  to  main- 
tain Auto-Lite  quality  ever  at  its  present  high  level. 

For,  in  this  way,  Auto -Lite  quality  and  public 
confidence  will  continue  to  go  hand-in-hand  during 
the  years  to  come. 


More  than  2,000,000  cars  arc  cijiiippcd  with  Auto-Lite  Systems 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 


ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORPORATION 

Willys  Light  //...  ...»  of  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation.   Manulacturert  ot  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plantg  (or  Farmi,  Etc. 


DETROIT  SALES  OFFICE 
1507  KRESGE  BLDG. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  58) 

"Right!"  said  Warren  Hall.  "I'll  just 
stroll  along  and  meet  her!" 

He  passed  sedately  enough  across  the 
parched  lawns  to  where  the  little  forest  of 
saplings  bounded  the  garden.  But  once 
within  their  shelter  he  cast  off  his  leisurely 
dignity  and  hastened  with  long  strides 
along  "the  little  tortuous  path.  It  was  not 
only  that  he  longed  with  all  his  being  for  his 
daughter;  he  came  to  her  in  triumph.  The 
mole  work  in  Bern  had  unearthed  the  hoped- 
for' treasure.  His  cohort  of  searchers  and 
experts  had  nosed  out  through  records  of 
past  transfers  and  conveyances  that  flaw  in 
the.  title  to  young  Carr's  land  which  may 
occur  so  easily  in  a  kindly  and  trustful 
community,  and  he  had  bought  up  the 
rights  of  everyone  who  might  conceivably 
enforce  a  claim  to  the  place.  The  house  was 
his  for  the  snatching  and  his  hands  were 
avid  for  the  clutch.  He  was  bringing  it  to 
Cecil  for  a  gift. 

He  peered  to  either  side  of  him  through 
the  slender  trunks  as  he  went,  eager  to  dis- 
cover her.  And  suddenly  he  came  upon  her. 

There  was  a  stream,  an  irrigation  ditch 
by  trade,  but  in  effect  a  swift  brook  of  deep 
clear  water,  that  traversed  the  wood;  the 
path,  rounding  a  clump  of  larger  trees, 
joined  it  at  a  sharp  angle  and  crossed  it  by 


a  little  bridge.  Upon  the  handrail  of  this 
leaned  the  girl,  and  beside  her — yes,  it  was 
young  Carr. 

Warren  Hall  halted  at  the  turn  by  the 
trees.  They  had  not  heard  his  tread  upon 
the  soft  black  earth  of  the  path.  They  were 
speaking  together — and  the  rush  and  tinkle 
of  the  swift  waters  covered  their  words 
from  him.  He  stood  staring;  even  yet  he 
had  not  understood.  But  presently  they 
stood  up  from  the  rail;  young  Carr's  back 
was  to  him,  but  Cecil's  face  was  in  full  view. 
At  sight  of  it  he  caught  his  breath.  No 
languors  now;  no  deadness  of  weary  pallor; 
no  blank  flag  of  life's  tired  surrender.  The 
face  she  raised  to  the  other  was  alight  with 
soft  fires,  vivid,  tender  and  glorious.  Young 
Carr  put  out  an  arm;  she  swayed  to  it  like 
a  wind-blown  stalk  and  he  bent  his  lips  to 
hers. 

Warren  Hall  turned  and,  moving  on  tip- 
toe, hastened  back  along  the  path.  His 
fighter's  face  was  set  in  a  sheer  amaze;  he 
hurried  like  one  that  fears  to  be  followed. 
It  was  not  till  he  reached  the  sunburned 
lawns  that  he  slackened  speed  and  com- 
posed himself  to  outward  calm. 

"Gosh!"  The  words  of  his  youth  re- 
turned to  him.  "Cecil — and  him!  That 
darned  house  is  going  to  cost  me  more  than 
I  reckoned!" 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 


of  figuring  side  by  side  with  the  prominent 
commanders  of  recent  times. 

I  have  been  over  many  of  the  battlefields, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  General 
Obregon  for  my  guide,  and  have  heard 
vivid  descriptions  of  many  encounters 
from  himself,  his  friends  and  his  former 
enemies,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  men- 
tioning, after  himself,  Generals  Eugenio 
Martinez  and  Angel  Flores  as  the  most 
gifted  military  commanders  in  the  republic. 

A  striking  example  of  the  persistence  of 
the  legend  alluded  to  above  occurred  re- 
cently in  one  of  the  London  press  organs 
which  long  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  correct  information  about  foreign 
countries  and  peoples.  An  account  ap- 
peared in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
alleged  experience  of  a  British  officer  dur- 
ing the  recent  revolution,  in  which  the  mar- 
tial qualities  of  the  Mexican  troops  are 
described  as  below  zero.  They  fled  almost 
from  shadows,  and  were  the  laughingstock 
of  trained  soldiers. 

Now  nothing  could  be  at  greater  variance 
with  fact  than  this  caricature.  The  Mex- 
ican soldiers  generally,  and  particularly  the 
troops  commanded  by  Obregon,  are,  for 
endurance,  dash  and  intrepidity,  equal  to 
the  best  in  Europe.  What  they  undoubt- 
edly lack,  as  do  the  Rumanian  and  Turkish 
forces,  is  intelligent  initiative.  The  trans- 
formation of  a  large  section  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  republic,  their  moralization — 
if  one  may  employ  this  term — was  the  task 
which  Obregon  seriously  attempted  and 
went  far  toward  solving.  When  he  first 
took  up  arms  he  was  confronted  with 
chaotic  conditions  from  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  evolve  order.  The  fatality  of 
the  situation  lay  in  the  absence  of  cohesion, 
the  lack  of  a  strong  leader,  the  falling  away 
of  all  restraint,  the  ease  with  which  criminal 
audacity  and  recklessness,  embodied  in  a 
peon,  a  cowboy,  a  hodman,  could  rise  over- 
night from  the  deeps  of  wretchedness  to 
the  summit  of  power,  material  well-being 
and  notoriety.  Civil  war  and  its  inevitable 
accompaniments— the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, the  standstill  of  trade  and  industry, 
the  disruption  of  the  politico-social  fabric 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  people— were 
becoming  the  Ynain  characteristics  of  the 
•ituation  with  which  the  rising  reformer 
had  to  cope. 

Obregon,  with  his  practical  turn  of 
mind,  his  thorough  familiarity  with  men 
and  his  quickness  of  intuition,  discerned 
the  elements  of  the  problem  and  the  only 
efficacious  solution.  This  lay  in  focusing 
the  physical  strength  of  the  nation,  con- 
centrating and  directing  it  against  the  law- 
less amdotlieri,  who  were  the  scourges  of 
the  people.  But  he  also  perceived  the 
futility  of  restoring  material  order  without 
creating  at  the  same  time  a  moral  main- 
stay. And  that  he  thus  visualized  the  task 
and  wet  to  work  to  accomplish  it  is  one  of 
his  strongest  claims  to  a  high  place  among 
the  world's  latter-day  reformers.   He  was 


fired  with  enthusiasm  for  a  group  of  politico- 
social  ideals  which  he  somewhat  arbitrarily 
united  under  the  vague  term  "morality," 
and  which,  without  ceasing  to  be  that,  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  veritable  passion 
for  justice  and  truth  and  a  fierce  love  for 
order  and  progress.  The  sympathy  or 
admiration  which  his  personal  presence 
almost  always  inspired  he  sought — not 
unsuccessfully — to  turn  toward  his  praise- 
worthy purposes.  In  this  way  he  contrived 
to  remold  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
of  many  and  to  form  that  new  type  of  citi- 
zen—soldiership being  but  a  stepping-stone 
to  that — upon  which  he  relied  for  coopera- 
tion in  his  coming  work  of  reconstruction. 
And  of  the  existence  of  that  new  type  the 
foreigner  has  as  yet  hardly  any  conception. 

The  inner  significance  of  Obregon's  work 
could  not  be  gauged  aright  by  the  outsider, 
nor  indeed  by  the  majority  of  his  own 
countrymen,  during  a  war  which  was  the 
negation  of  morality. 

"Do  you  assert,"  I  once  asked  him, 
"that  you  differed  from  your  adversaries 
by  conducting  hostilities  on  moral  lines?" 

"Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "War 
can  never  be  thus  carried  on,  because  it  is 
essentially  immoral.  It  involves  a  tempo- 
rary lapse  into  savagery.  And  that  is  why 
I  am  opposed  to  all  war  on  principle.  We 
were  certainly  much  more  humane  than  our 
enemies,  as  the  records  prove;  but  we  were 
waging  war ;  and  though  the  object  was  laud- 
able, the  methods  were  not,  could  not  be, 
humane." 

But  even  after  hostilities  had  been  con- 
cluded the  new  movement  was  ignored, 
belittled  or  misunderstood,  for  Obregon 
soon  retired  into  private  life,  to  emerge 
again  as  a  branded  rebel  and  candidate  for 
outlawry.  In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  new  doctrines  and  precepts  which  he 
preached  and  practiced — owing  to  their 
almost  imperceptible  manifestations — crept 
into  the  country  by  stealth,  being  recog- 
nized for  what  they  were  only  by  a  few 
and  being  set  down  even  by  these  as  partial 
and  evanescent  phenomena. 

For  a  long  time  Obregon  was  labeled  a 
rabid  democrat — a  Mexican  Bolshevist  in 
the  making — by  people  who  read  as  they 
run.  The  genesis  of  this  error  is  plain.  He 
knew  full  well  that  morality  as  the  main- 
stay of  a  new  politico-social  ordering  could 
not  be  set  up  without  the  hearty  support  of 
the  multitude,  and  this  he  resolved  to  ob- 
tain. Hence  the  insistence  with  which  he 
called  for  effective  suffrage.  One  may  per- 
tinently ask,  especially  when  writing  of  the 
bulk  of  illiterate  Mexicans,  what  Condorcet 
asked  of  the  multitude  generally: 

"What  operation  capable  of  effecting 
durable  good  can  be  comprehended  by  the 
people?" 

And  to  put  this  question  is  to  answer  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  capable 
leader  cannot,  without  their  confidence  and 
backing,  lift  his  country  from  the  Slough  of 
Despond  to  a  high  level  of  ethical  culture 


Ten  Minutes 

After 
Each  Meal 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  successful  business 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  suffered 
more  or  less  from  some  slight  form 
of  indigestion,  causing  distress  after 
eating. 

The  systematic  use  of  Beeman's 
Original  Pepsin  Gum  for  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  after  each  meal,  will 
insure  adequate  flow  of  saliva,  aid 
the  digestive  processes,  and  relax 
nerve  tension. 
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good  to  me! 

That's  what  he'll  say  Christmas  morning 
if  you  give  him  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor. 
PUT  IT  ON  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  LIST 
NOW.  So  easy  to  buy;  so  sensible  to 
give;  so  certain  to  please. 


%/f  *Real  €Razor~made  Safe 

Standard  Set,  One  Dollar  Complete.  Made  and 
Sold  in  Canada  at  Same  Price.  Razor  with  at- 
tractive American  ivory  handle,  safety  guard  and 
package  of  three  Durham-Duplex  blades  (6  shaving 
edges) — all  in  handsome  American  ivory  case. 

Christmas  Model,  Two  Dollars.  Same  as  above 
but  with  gold  plated  blade  holder  and  safety  guard. 
Other  Sets  up  to  $12 

Additional  Blades  50c  for  a  package  of  5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX   RAZOR  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

FACTORIES 

Jersey  City,  U.  S.  A.  Sheffield,  Eng. 
Paris,  France  Toronto,  Can. 

Sales  Representatives  in  allCountries 


and  material  prosperity.  These  considera- 
tions received  their  due  weight  from 
Obregon. 

One  day  shortly  after  his  competitor  for 
the  presidency,  Sefior  Bonillas,  had  arrived 
in  the  republic  a  meeting  was  arranged 
between  them.  Obregon  always  enter- 
tained a  high  degree  of  esteem  for  the 
integrity  and  good  intentions  of  his  rival, 
whose  intellectual  caliber,  however,  he 
rated  exactly  at  its  just  value,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  them  Bonillas  exclaimed:  "Well, 
general,  say  what  you  will,  you  must  con- 
fess that  the  decent  people  in  the  republic 
want  me  for  president,  whereas  you  are  the 
candidate  of  the  remainder." 

"Assuming  that  to  be  so,"  retorted 
Obregon,  "what  you  term  the  remainder 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  contented  to  be  their 
candidate." 

Obregon,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his 
military  career,  was  an  utter  novice.  He 
had  never  studied  the  theory  of  war  any 
more  than  had  the  Emperor  Julian  or 
Oliver  Cromwell.  In  this,  as  in  other  walks 
of  life,  he  was  a  self-made  man.  He  and  his 
faithful  comrade  in  arms,  Eugenio  Marti- 
nez, often  laugh  at  the  uncouth  attempts 
made  by  the  first  three  hundred  men  to 
play  the  part  which  they  had  hurriedly 
taken  over.  Most  of  them,  including  Obre- 
gon himself,  did  not  know  how  to  handle  a 
rifle.  Happily,  Martinez,  who  was  then  a 
quiet,  progressive  man  of  business,  had  had 
twelve  years'  experience  in  the  army  under 
General  Diaz,  and  as  Obregon's  intimate 
friend  he  undertook  to  teach  the  volunteers 
the  elements  of  drill  and  tactics.  And 
within  two  months  they  were  transformed 
into  a  serviceable  organism,  responsive  to 
discipline  and  animated  by  a  single  purpose. 

Learning  by  Experience 

When  this  work  had  been  accomplished 
Obregon,  addressing  his  friend,  said:  "Now, 
Eugenio,  you  have  set  us  on  our  feet,  and 
deserve  our  undying  gratitude.  We  cannot 
allow  you  to  sacrifice  your  business  any 
longer.  You  can  now  return  to  your  home." 

But  Martinez  refused,  saying  that  he 
would  go  with  Obregon  whithersoever  duty 
might  call  him,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  two  men  have  been  working  hand  in 
hand. 

So  complete  is  the  confidence  which 
Obregon  reposes  in  Martinez  that  he  has 
never  once  given  him  instructions  what  to 
do  or  how  to  do  it.  He  would  merely  send 
him  to  an  army  or  a  town  in  distress  and 
leave  him  to  deal  with  the  situation  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment.  And  he  never 
once  found  that  this  confidence  was  mis- 
placed. 

President  Carranza,  aware  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  Obregon's  military  training,  re- 
garded it  as  a  misfortune  and  a  danger. 
Indeed  he  never  quite  knew  to  what  that 
general's  marvelous  success  should  be 
ascribed.  Hence  his  desire  during  the  war 
to  complete  the  military  education  of  the 
leader  on  whose  success  or  failure  depended 
the  fate  of  the  revolution  and  his  own,  and 
he  went  about  this  educational  experiment 
in  his  peculiar  way.  One  day  at  a  critical 
stage  of  the  civil  war  he  sent  for  the  com- 
mander of  the  northeastern  forces  and 
said: 

"General  Obregon,  your  natural  military 
talents  are  considerable,  and  nobody  ad- 
mires them  more  than  I  do.  But  they  are 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  by 
study.  You  are  now  about  to  take  upon 
yourself  an  arduous  task,  and  I  am  very 
keen  to  assist  you.  Do  you  see  those  books 
there?"  And  he  pointed  to  a  great  pile  of 
bound  volumes.  "They  are  the  lives  of 
various  great  warriors  who  influenced  the 
course  of  history  by  their  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Julius  Caesar,  Scipio,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Napoleon  and  others,  and  they  con- 
tain analyses  of  their  campaigns.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  read  them  very  carefully  and 
at  once  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  art  of  war.  You  are  sure  to  profit 
greatly  by  such  a  study  of  the  world's 
decisive  battles  as  only  you  with  your 
experience  are  capable  of  making.  Please 
accept  then  this  little  present." 

Obregon  replied  that  he  was  greatly  be- 
holden to  the  First  Chief  for  his  kind 
thought  and  the  form  in  which  he  had 
expressed  it.  It  was  perfectly  true,  he  con- 
tinued, that  he  had  never  read  anything 
about  strategy,  tactics  or  other  purely 
military  subjects,  but  he  believed  that  ex- 
perience hud  made  good  this  deficiency. 
But  even  were  it  otherwise,  he  could  not 


derive  much  profit  by  the  study  of  opera- 
tions which  were  conducted  under  condi- 
tions and  with  weapons  so  different  from 
those  of  the  twentieth  century  and  in 
countries  which  had  little  in  common  with 
Mexico.  For  these  reasons  he  feared  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  the  well-meant 
offer,  but  later  on  when  peace  and  order 
were  restored,  if  he  should  then  have  the 
requisite  leisure,  he  might  perhaps  read 
over  one  or  more  of  the  volumes.  Carranza 
frowned,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

In  truth,  Obreg6n  displayed  a  rare  capac- 
ity for  extracting  the  utmost  from  lessons 
of  experience  and  deducing  from  them 
many  of  the  principles  and  formulas  which 
were  taught  in  the  military  academies  of 
Europe.  In  this  process  of  deduction  his 
initiative  powers  and  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  men  stood  him  in  good  stead.  It 
was  this  knowledge,  coupled  with  his  own 
peculiar  charm,  which  won  for  him  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  came  within  his 
reach  and  enabled  him  to  communicate  to 
them  his  own  steady  confidence  and  his 
hope  standing  on  a  high  level  when  he  first 
took  up  arms.  Not  only  the  rank  and  file 
but  also  a  large  percentage  of  the  officers 
were  wont  to  fight  for  everything  except 
principles  and  to  obey  every  prompting 
but  that  of  duty;  hence  they  would  change 
sides  on  the  slightest  provocation  and  in 
response  to  a  transient  temptation,  and,  as 
the  Irishman  put  it,  turn  their  backs  upon 
themselves  in  a  twinkling. 

Obregon's  first  meeting  with  Carranza, 
the  man  whom  he  raised  to  the  presidency 
in  the  name  of  certain  principles  and  then 
overthrew  in  virtue  of  the  same  principles, 
offers  a  striking  instance  of  the  rapidity 
and  acumen  with  which  he  discovered  the 
weak  points  of  men.  They  came  together 
one  evening  at  a  place  called  Fuerte  in 
Sinaloa.  Carranza,  Obregon  and  Adolfo  de 
la  Huerta,  the  present  provisional  president 
of  the  republic,  sat  and  talked  matters  over 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  When  Carranza  had 
taken  leave,  De  la  Huerta  inquired  of  Obre- 
gon what  he  thought  of  fheir  First  Chief. 

"I  have  seen  too  little  of  him,"  he  re- 
plied, "to  have  a  judgment.  But  I  can  give 
you  my  impressions  about  his  qualities  as 
a  commander.  He  is  a  great  man  for  little 
things  and  a  small  one  for  great  matters. 
The  individual  trees  would  hinder  him 
from  seeing  the  forest  as  a  whole.  And  he  is 
persistent  and  dogmatic  to  boot." 

"That  is  an  interesting  estimate,"  re- 
marked De  la  Huerta,  "but  I  am  curious 
to  know  on  what  you  base  it." 

Sizing  Up  Carranza 

"  It  is  partly  intuitive  and  partly  founded 
on  a  number  of  mere  trifles,  which,  like 
straws  that  show  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
give  me  an  indication  of  the  man's  specific 
quality.  I  will  give  you  one  instance:  Dur- 
ing our  conversation  with  him  this  evening 
he  stopped  short  twice  or  thrice,  rose  and 
went  outside  to  see  whether  his  horse  had 
been  properly  fed  and  looked  after.  Now 
he  has  a  man  to  see  to  his  horse,  and  if  that 
man  were  worth  his  salt  there  was  no  need 
of  the  chief  looking  after  him.  This  is  but 
one  case.  There  were  others,  and  they 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  a  bent  for  de- 
tails, and  that  his  mind  is  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  particular  circumstances  in  lieu 
of  taking  in  a  situation  as  a  whole." 

I  once  spoke  to  Obregon  about  the  cares  of 
the  chief  of  a  great  organization,  whether 
it  be  an  army  or  a  state,  and  the  difficulty 
of  apportioning  one's  time.  His  remark 
was  instructive. 

"Such  a  man,"  he  said,  "cannot  allow 
himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  coils  of  de- 
partmental details  or  red  tape  of  any  kind. 
He  should,  of  course,  have  sufficient  grasp 
of  detail  to  oversee  the  whole,  but  his  own 
special  function  is  to  choose  the  right  men, 
in  whose  judgment  and  rectitude  he  has 
good  grounds  for  confidence;  and  having 
given  them  general  instructions,  to  allow 
them  to  grapple  with  the  details.  They  on 
their  part  must  choose  their  subordinates 
by  the  same  criteria.  If  the  results  are  un- 
satisfactory the  responsible  individual  must 
go.  Only  in  this  way  can  you  get  an  organic 
whole  whose  brain  is  the  directing  but  not 
intermeddling  chief." 

I  had  heard  long  before  something  very 
similar  to  this  from  the  head  of  the  general 
staff  of  a  certain  Central  European  state. 
He  said : 

"I  depend  for  the  success  of  my  plans 
very   largely   upon   the   judgment,  re- 
source and  conscientiousness  of  my  subor- 
dinates. I  issue  a  command  in  terms  which 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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The  Brunswick  Method 

of  Reproduction 


Brunswick  could  do  no  less 

than  offer  a  superior  phonograph 

WHILE  the  Brunswick  Phonograph  has 
won  its  great  prestige  because  of  its  many 
advancements,  it  has  likewise  won  its  place  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  a  concern  known  for  nearly 
a  century  in  American  industry. 

For  such  a  concern,  with  its  heritage  of  experi- 
ence, to  produce  an  ordinary  phonograph  was 
unthinkable ! 

In  the  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 
are  included  some  of  the  epoch-making  improve- 
ments that  have  won  fresh  ap- 
plause for  phonographic  music. 
This  method  has  brought  an  in- 
strument which  the  most  critical 
prefer. 

The  Brunswick  has  taught  peo- 
ple that  all  phonographs  are  not 
alike.  Tone  quality  has  become 
a  new  issue. 


To  obtain  real  and  lasting  satisfaction,  make 
comparisons.  Hear  this  remarkable  Brunswick. 
Become  acquainted  with  its  superior  tone  and  its 
overwhelming  advantages.  See  if  you  agree  that 
it  brings  finer  tone. 

Remember  that  The  Brunswick  plays  every 
make  of  record  better.  Ask  to  see  how  our  all- 
record  reproducer,  the  Ultona,  does  it.  Hear 
how  it  brings  out  every  beauty  of  a  record. 

Visit  a  Brunswick  dealer,  ask  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. Then  judge  the  tone,  also  the  finer  cabinet 
work  for  which  Bruns- 
wick has  long  been  fa- 
mous. Ask  also  to  hear 
Brunswick  Records, 
which  can  be  played  on 
any  phonograph  with 
steel  or  fibre  needle. 


THE  BRUNSWICKBALKECOLLENDER  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 

Mexico  and  Canada  79  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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are  more  or  less  general.  The  officer  who 
takes  it  visualizes  the  ground,  considers 
the  obstacles,  the  way  to  surmount  them, 
the  time  required  and  the  time  available. 
Then  he  frames  his  scheme  for  executing 
certain  parts  of  the  work,  but  delegates 
other  details  to  subalterns,  and  so  the 
division  of  labor  goes  on  until  the  non- 
commissioned officer  is  reached.  And  he,  as 
the  link  between  the  brains  and  the  arms 
that  obey  them,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  army  scheme.  In  no  other  way  can 
a  large  army  be  manipulated." 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  Obre- 
gon's intuition  was  displayed  after  his 
first  interview  with  the  accomplished  sol- 
dier Felipe  Angeles,  who  won  laurels  in 
Europe  and  whose  technical  proficiency  had 
no  match  in  the  republic. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Angeles,  now 
that  you  have  talked  with  him?"  asked 
Carranza. 

"I  consider  his  military  accomplishment 
very  great,  but  his  judgment  unbalanced," 
was  the  answer.  "That  man's  attachment 
to  the  revolution  and  to  you  as  its  head  is 
purely  intellectual.  One  day  you  will  have 
him  for  an  enemy." 

"I  think  your  estimate  of  General  An- 
geles is  unjust,"  replied  Carranza. 

"I  sincerely  wish  it  were,"  was  the  an- 
swer. Six  years  later  General  Angeles  was 
shot  by  order  of  the  president. 

Some  Obregon  Maxims 

I  remarked  to  General  Obregon  one  day 
that  a  corollary  of  his  method  is  that  the 
selection  of  governmental  organs  should 
be  made  on  lines  that  have  nothing  in 
common  with  politics.  He  at  once  assented, 
adding  that  one  of  the  curses  of  the  country 
is  the  infusion  of  politics  into  all  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

"I,"  he  said,  "am  for  employing  the 
best  talent  of  the  nation,  irrespective  of 
political  considerations.  A  cabinet  minis- 
ter who  is  preparing  the  ground,  say,  for 
his  election  to  the  presidency  is  sorely — 
irresistibly — tempted  to  subordinate  his 
duties  to  considerations  tending  toward  the 
goal  of  his  aspirations,  and  that  is  the  bane 
of  all  government.  You  see  the  same  thing 
in  legislative  assemblies.  A  deputy  rises 
and  delivers  a  sensible  speech  or  brings  in 
a  useful  bill,  whereupon  another  rushes  to 
the  tribune  and*  goes  further  in  quest  of 
applause  from  the  gallery.  Then  a  third 
denounces  them  both  as  reactionaries  and 
surpasses  them  in  radicalism.  Unless  you 
have  a  group  of  reasonable  and  courageous 
legislators,  strong  enough  to  withstand 
those  demagogues,  the  laws  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  either  dissolvents  or  else  a  dead 
letter." 

Among  the  many  maxims  which  Obregon 
forged  for  his  own  use  in  operating  with  his 
forces  in  the  field  a  few  are  worth  glancing 
at  as  indications  of  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  which  are  neither  complex  nor  Ham- 
letesque.  It  should  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  as  they  refer  to  Mexican 
psychology  they  lay  no  claim  to  universal- 
ity. The  first  was  of  a  purely  military  order 
and  contains  nothing  new: 

"Make  no  definite  plans  without  having 
first  become  acquainted  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  you  are  seeking  to 
solve." 

And  it  was  easier  for  him  than  for  any 
other  commander  to  carry  this  out,  owing 
to  his  rare  capacity  of  noticing  every  pe- 
culiarity in  the  conformation  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  once  traversed  and  also 
to  his  amazingly  retentive  memory.  I  have 
known  him  to  describe  a  hilly  country  over 
which  he  had  once  passed  several  years 
before,  and  every  item  in  the  picture  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  hills,  valleys,  glens 
and  lakes.  The  maxim,  however,  is  but  a 
specific  application  of  the  principle  which 
he  holds  with  tenacity,  that  a-priori  solu- 
tions, whether  in  the  shape  of  legislative 
reforms  or  general  policies,  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  program  of  a  statesman. 

"Only  when  an  issue  is  ripe  for  settle- 
ment would  I  take  it  up,  and  then  before 
dealing  with  it  practically  I  would  ascer- 
tain its  cause,  so  that  my  remedy  might 
go  to  the  root." 

Again:  "Only  when  I  am  sure  that  the 
course  I  am  about  to  take  is  the  right  one 
do  I  act;  but  then  I  throw  my  heart  and 
soul  into  it  and  do  it  at  once.  I  never 
undertake  a  thing  half-heartedly.  It  is 
much  better  not  to  begin  at  all.  Vacillation 
spells  failure." 

"In  war,  and  doubtless  in  most  of  life's 
struggles,  it  is  audacity  that  carries  victory 
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in  its  train;  but,  as  I  intimated,  audacity 
born  of  previous  deliberation.  The  most 
audacious  enemy  I  have  ever  yet  encoun- 
tered was  Villa.  He  sometimes  undertook 
the  seemingly  impossible,  and  achieved  it, 
too,  as  when  he  crossed  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  in  the  depth  of  winter,  taking 
his  artillery  with  him.  No  such  feat  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  country,  and  I 
make  bold  to  say  in  any  other." 

As  he  ventured  upon  this  assertion  my 
memory  took  me  back  to  Hannibal's  march 
over  the  Alps,  to  Napoleon's  exploits  in  the 
same  line,  and  I  regretted  that  Obregon 
had  refused  Carranza's  present  of  the  lives 
and  military  history  of  those  and  other 
captains  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  I 
also  called  to  mind  Obregon's  own  march 
across  the  same  Sierras  over  which  Villa 
had  passed,  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  being  that  Obregon  traversed  the 
mountains  in  the  rainy  season,  with  fewer 
men  and  without  artillery. 

On  another  occasion  he  said: 

"Never  do  what  your  enemy's  move- 
ments are  calculated  to  force  you  to  do. 
Surprise  him  by  a  wholly  different  maneu- 
ver, which  he  could  not  have  counted  on." 

This  maxim  once  helped  him  out  of  a 
position  the  critical  character  of  which  was 
not  realized  at  the  time  and  has  never  been 
made  public.  Having  occupied  Mexico 
City  with  his  usual  audacity  and  insuffi- 
cient forces,  he  was  confronted  by  powerful 
enemies  within  and  without,  his  munitions 
running  short,  the  enemy  gradually  closing 
round  him,  having  dislodged  him  from 
Xochimilco,  a  village  on  the  outskirts.  He 
saw  no  way  out  of  the  situation  but  to 
evacuate  the  capital.  But  this  appeared 
to  be  almost  as  desperate  a  device  as  to 
remain  besieged.  For  the  enemy  could 
certainly  harass  his  forces  and  capture  a 
considerable  number  if  he  got  wind  of 
Obregon's  intention.  The  opinion  of  the 
generals  was  that  all  preparations  for  the 
withdrawal  be  made  in  secret.  But  Obre- 
gon, turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
argued  that  the  secret  must  necessarily 
leak  out,  were  it  only  because  the  requisite 
orders  could  not  be  executed  without  the 
enemy  becoming  aware  of  their  object. 
This  then  is  what  he  did:  He  openly  an- 
nounced his  intention  and  had  it  published 
in  the  newspapers,  together  with  his  own 
commands  bearing  upon  its  execution. 
The  enemy  accordingly  had  all  the  data  in 
his  hands,  but  he  foolishly  concluded  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  maneuver 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  him  off 
his  guard.  When  day  broke  and  the  with- 
drawal began  the  hostile  commanders  were 
wholly  unprepared,  and  the  city  was  evac- 
uated with  relative  ease  and  slight  loss. 

Jl  Straightforward  Writer 

The  reference  to  this  stratagem,  as  well 
as  to  another  success — the  capture  of 
Nogales — made  by  Obregon  himself  in  his 
book,  reveals  not  perhaps  so  much  his 
modesty  as  his  generous  consideration  of 
his  fellow  workers.  He  states  respecting 
the  latter: 

"I  have  always  held  the  view  that  the 
capture  of  Nogales  was  attributable  to  the 
listlessness — torpeza — of  the  enemy,  not  to 
any  ability  on  our  part."  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  prove  this  with  concrete  facts  which 
show  that  the  adversary  underrated  the 
importance  of  their  advance  and  neglected 
to  take  efficacious  measures  to  check  it. 
And  explaining  his  evacuation  of  Mexico 
City  without  any  losses,  he  writes: 

"It  was  due  mainly  to  the  sluggishness 
of  the  enemy,  and  secondly  to  the  energy 
with  which  all  the  chiefs  executed  the  orders 
transmitted  by  general  headquarters." 

Obregon  does  not  recognize  as  a  virtue 
that  conventional  and  apparent  suppres- 
sion or  distortion  of  truth  which  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  modesty.  He  states 
facts  as  they  were,  even  when  they  redound 
to  his  credit  or  to  that  of  another  person, 
and  pays  no  heed  to  the  ensuing  charge  of 
self-praise  or  flattery.  It  is,  however,  fair 
to  say  that  in  his  own  published  description 
of  his  campaigns  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a  sentence  or  a  word  which  lends 
color  to  either  accusation.  Certainly  he 
made  many  mistakes  in  the  course  of  his 
military  career,  was  aware  of  some  of  them 
and  used  these  as  stepping-stones  to  keep 
him  immune  from  them  in  the  future. 

Obregon  was  once  asked  by  a  man  who 
evinced  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  mili- 
tary operations  to  what  he  ascribed  his 
many  successes.  This  was  his  answer: 

"To  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  I 
committedfewererrorsthan  my  antagonist, 
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Keeping  Coal  Expense  Down 

FUEL  expense  is  a  big  element  in  the  cost  of  producing 
manufactured  articles.  Every  efficient  manufacturer  knows 
the  ratio  between  his  own  fuel  consumption  and  his  output,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  competitors.  If  the  ratio  in  his  own  business 
mounts  too  high  above  that  of  his  competitors,  he  must  either 
find  a  remedy  or  give  up  the  field  to  them. 

Every  manufacturer  who  uses  Consolidation  Coal  can  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  our  Testing  Engineers  in  fighting  fuel 
expense.  A  suggestion  of  the  results  that  are  obtained  by  them 
is  given  in  the  experience  of  a  western  paper  manufacturer. 

This  customer  reported  that  something  was  vitally  wrong  in  his  power 
station  although  he  could  not  put  his  finger  on  it.  He  was  consuming 
coal  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  other  paper  plants.  For  every  ton  of 
paper  produced  he  was  using  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  As  he  put  it,  his 
business  was  rapidly  being  confined  to  "the  red  ink  side  of  the  ledger." 

Careful  observation  disclosed  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  fire-room 
force,  which  added  to  the  mystification.  Studies  of  temperatures  and  steam 
deliveries  disclosed  no  flaw.  Unwilling  to  quit,  our  testing  engineer  fol- 
lowed the  matter  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  plant.  There,  he 
found  the  key.  The  paper  producing  machinery  was  not  big  enough  to 
use  economically  the  power  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  manufacturer 
was  advised  that  by  a  slight  enlargement  of  his  boiler  capacity  he  could 
double  his  producing  equipment  and  turn  out  twice  as  much  paper  on 
practically  the  same  volume  of  fuel.  When  these  enlargements  had  been 
made  and  the  new  machines  installed,  the  manufacturer  reported  a  pro- 
duction of  nearly  two  tons  of  paper  for  each  ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  In 
other  words,  our  recommendation  had  enabled  him  almost  to  cut  in  halt 
his  fuel  consumption  per  ton  of  paper. 

Such  efficiency  service  back  of  Consolidation  Coal  counts  for  much  in 
a  time  of  fuel  shortage. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

'■Bank&rs  'Trust  'Building  •  J\[ew  York  City 
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The  Sta-so  label 
tells  the  story 

IT  tells  the  Sta-so  story  concisely  and  exactly.  Over 
350,000  building  owners  who  have  heard  and  acted 
upon  the  Sta-so  message  are  today  enjoying  the  many 
benefits  of  roofing  surfaced  with  Sta-so  laminated  slate. 
The  pith  of  the  Sta-so  message  is  given  here  for  the 
profit  of  other  building  owners  and  prospective  building 
owners. 

Sta-so  "Cannot  Fade" 

Even  centuries  of  sunshine  cannot  fade  Sta-so's 
permanently  beautiful  colors  of  Indian  red  and  cool 
sage  green.  For  hundreds  of  years,  Sta-so  lay  in 
the  Vermont  slate  quarries  in  the  same  rich  tones 
that  distinguish  over  350,000  house-roofs  today. 
In  all  the  years  that  it  lies  on  your  roof  it  will  never 
— you  can  depend  upon  it — it  will  never  fade. 

Sta-so  "Resists  Fire" 

Sta-so  helps  guard  your  buildings  against  the  Red 
Demon  Fire.  Sparks  can't  ignite  Sta-so.  Neither 
can  burning  brands.  The  proof  is  this:  a  Sta-so  pro- 
tected building  enjoys  a  low  rate  of  insurance. 

Sta-so  "Resists  Weather" 

That's  timely  news.  Let  December  winds  blow; 
let  January's  thermometer  drop  to  zero.  Sta-so 
surfaced  roofing  will  help  keep  the  cold  out  and  the 
heat  in.  And  next  summer  it  will  help  make  the 
days  tolerable  by  keeping  out  the  heat  and  keeping 
in  th^  "cool."  ' 


Amalgamated  Roofing  Co.  Chicago 
Barber  Anplialt  Paving  Co..  Phila..  Pa. 
Barrett  Co.  .  .  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Bcckiuan-OawNon  Kfg.  Co.  Chicago 
Bird  &  Son,  Ltd.  .  Hamilton,  Onl. 
Bird  &  Son,  Inc.  Kast  Walpole,  Ma 
Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.  .  Cincinnati 
Klinlkote  Co.  .  .  BoHton.  Man*. 
Ford  Rfg.  Product*  Co.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
The  Heppcn  Rfg.  Division 
The  Richardson  Co.  Chicago,  111. 
KcyHtonc  Roofing  Mfg.  Co..  York,  Pa. 
Mcllenry  MillhoiiHe  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
National  AubcutoH  Mfg.  Co. 

jerwy  City,  N.  J. 
National  Kf>v.  (  <>.  'I  onawanda,  X:  Y. 
B.  K.  Nclnon  Mfg.  Co. 

Minneapolis  Minn. 
Pioneer  Paper  Co.  Iaih  Angclcn,  Cal. 
Reynold**  Shingle  Co. 

Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 
Riehardnon  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Safepac  k  Mill*  .    Bonton,  Mm. 

Si  Fo  Products  Co.      St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Standard  Pain)  <  a 

1  .Nona  Mfg.  Co. 
II.  F .  Wattton  Co. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Aurora,  III. 

Erie,  Pi 


In  short,  the  Sta-so  label  guarantees 
you  fade-proof,  fire-resisting,  weather- 
resisting  roofing.  And  for  good  measure 
— economy;  for  Sta-so'd  roofing  costs  but 
a  fraction  of  tile  or  solitl  slate  and  no 
more  than  the  best  wood  shingles. 

Here  is  the  surest  way  you  can  guard 
against  imitations  and  substitutes  that  lack 
these  qualities.  Insist  on  finding  the  Sta-so 
label  on  the  roofing  you  buy— the  slate- 
surfaced  roofing  of  the  manufacturers  listed 
at  the  left. 


A.  II.  White  Rig.  Co.,  New < irlcan*,  I.a. 
\\illj<  rite  Rig.  Co.      Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  profited  more  by  his  than  he  did  by 
mine." 

More  than  once  he  publicly  confessed  his 
blunders  with  the  same  frankness  with 
which  he  testified  to  the  ability  of  his 
opponent.  In  his  book,  for  example,  he 
writes  of  a  battle  at  the  close  of  which  a 
splendid  opportunity  offered  for  profiting 
by  the  rout  of  a  cruel  enemy.  Obregon 
writes  of  himself: 

"  I  hold  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  my  part 
not  to  have  thrown  a  body  of  my  troops 
against  Guaymas  in  order  to  fructify  the 
panic  which  seized  the  garrison  there  when 
they  received  the  news  of  Ojeda's  disaster." 

Obregon  once  persuaded  Carranza  to 
allow  a  conference  of  generals  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  terms  with  the 
rebel  Villa,  to  be  held  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  Villa  was  practically  the  all- 
powerful  ruler.  The  outcome  was  a  com- 
plete failure,  as  Carranza  had  predicted. 
Touching  upon  this  gathering  in  his  book, 
he  writes: 

"It  behooves  me  to  confess  that  that 
convention  was  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  far 
from  attaining  our  object,  which  was  to 
detach  as  many  followers  as  possible  from 
Villa,  we  made  it  superlatively  difficult  for 
them  to  abandon  him.  The  fact  is,  we  left 
him  invested  with  the  appearance  of  legal- 
ity, and  this  determined  the  decision  of 
many  of  the  leaders  who,  had  there  been  no 
convention,  would  have  remained  loyal  to 
the  First  Chief,  to  separate  themselves 
from  him  and  join  Villa.  I  therefore  am  the 
first  to  accept  the  responsibility,  which 
should  of  right  fall  upon  me,  for  the  polit- 
ical error;  and  I  can  but  plead  that  my 
exertions  were  inspired  by  the  persistent 
desire  to  save  the  country  from  war." 

Jl  Hater  of  Display 

These  expressions  are  characteristic  of 
the  tone  of  Obregon's  book,  and  of  the  rare 
franchise  and  detachment  with  which  he 
judges  himself.  I  doubt  whether  even  now 
he  has  taken  the  just  measure  of  himself  as 
compared  with  his  environment. 

Bombast  and  flattery  are  both  alien  to 
his  nature.  If  he  were  endowed  with  poetic 
gifts  he  would  certainly  try  his  hand  at  an 
epic.  It  is  impossible  to  read,  without  ad- 
miring the  narrator  as  well  as  the  military 
commander,  his  plain  narrative  of  the 
successful  passage  of  his  troops  over  the 
western  mountains  of  Sierra  Madre  Occi- 
dental during  the  torrential  downpour  of 
the  rainy  season. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  permissible 
to  remark  that  he  has  constantly  displayed 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  outward 
show  and  theatrical  display,  so  dear  to  the 
average  military  man.  But  then  Obregon 
was  never  a  militarist — only  a  courageous 
citizen,  fighting  for  what  he  deemed  a  noble 
cause.  Some  years  ago  he,  as  secretary  of 
war,  was  invited  to  appear  in  the  national 
palace,  where  Carranza  was  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
put  on  his  gala  uniform.  Now  the  Mexican 
general's  uniform  is  spectacularly  ornate, 
and  must  make  its  wearer  feel  himself  to  be 
either  a  worm  or  a  demigod. 

Obregon  replied  that  he  would  appear  if 
the  president  wished  it,  but  would  not  don 
the  gorgeous  dress.  In  fact,  he  possessed 
none.  The  adjutant  called  a  second  time, 
and  received  the  same  answer.  Finally  he 
was  dispensed  from  appearing  in  festive 
garb.  Afterward  Carranza  gently  rebuked 
him  for  his  excessive  modesty,  and  assured 
him  that  his  military  career  had  been 
creditable  enough  to  warrant  him  dressing 
in  the  most  ornate  garb  a  Mexican  tailor 
could  turn  out.  Obregon's  answer  was 
characteristic: 

"It  was  not  modesty,  true  or  false,  that 
actuated  my  refusal.  It  was  my  rooted 
aversion  to  the  histrionic  elements  in  life. 
I  love  simplicity.  As  for  modesty,  I  cannot 
recognize  it  as  a  virtue.  It  is  but  a  con- 
ventional mask  donned  to  do  away  with  the 
appearance  of  superiority — a  concession  to 
mediocrity.  My  own  qualities  are  well 
known  to  myself,  as  are  such  results  as  they 
have  enabled  me  to  achieve,  and  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  am  as  conscious  of  them  as  I 
am  of  the  exploits  and  talents  of  my  best 
officers.  But  I  hate  display." 

In  Obregon  you  never  detect  a  posture  of 
insincerity,  and  yet  you  hardly  ever  find 
him  without  the  mask  of  conventional 
triviality. 

I  make  bold  to  predict  that  as  soon  as 
General  Obregon  comes  into  power  he  will 
abolish  the  magnificence  and  costliness  of 
military  gala  uniforms  and  substitute  khaki 
or  some  other  equally  cheap  garb.   And  I 


should  not  be  surprised  if  the  finery  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  were  also  abol- 
ished by  the  same  reforming  hand.  It  is 
not  that  he  discards  all  symbols  or  legiti- 
mate decoration,  but  that  he  hates  excess. 

I  was  once  told  that  the  uniforms  of  both 
high  functionaries  cost  the  nation  five 
million  pesos— two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars—a year.  It  is  on  the  cards  therefore 
that  in  future  Mexico's  diplomats  will  have 
to  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  society  man. 

There  are  certain  historic  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  pomp  and  circumstance  are 
admissible  and  even  necessary  as  symbols 
which  impress  the  multitude,  and  in  favor 
of  these  Obregon  would  make  important 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  time  this  pushing  chief  and  organizer 
was  regarded  by  his  soldiers  as  invincible, 
and  this  epithet  stood  him  in  good  stead 
throughout  his  military  activity;  and 
whatever  one  may  say  of  the  fanaticism 
that  accepted  the  legend,  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  imparted  color  to  the  credence. 
He  escaped  from  precarious  positions  into 
which  the  mistakes  of  others  or  his  lack 
of  information  or  his  own  audacity  had 
placed  him;  he  dislodged  his  adversary 
from  strongholds  that  seemed  impregnable; 
he  routed  superior  forces,  outwitted  pro- 
fessional strategists,  trained  in  European 
schools;  and  ended  by  definitely  terminat- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  believes  and  at  the 
time  was  certain  that  he  could  have  over- 
thrown Huerta  six  months  earlier,  but  he 
was  not  permitted.  Carranza  mistrusted 
men  who  stood  high  in  the  public  esteem, 
especially  if  the  individual  were  a  military 
man,  and  he  never  understood  Obregon, 
whose  behavior  seemed  inexplicable  to  him 
because  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  its 
motives.  Carranza  set  up  Gen.  Pablo  Gon- 
zales as  a  counterpart  to  Obregon,  and  the 
war  dragged  on  unnecessarily. 

Carranza,  who  was  wholly  incapable  of 
directing  a  campaign  or  even  a  battle, 
occasionally  intervened  and  issued  orders 
suggested  by  one  of  his  military  friends  or 
prompted  by  his  personal  policy  of  holding 
the  balance  even  between  two  rising  gen- 
erals. Once  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacri- 
ficing a  fine  opportunity,  and  together  with 
it  the  success  of  the  campaign,  to  these 
impulses.  Obregon  at  the  moment  was 
with  his  troops  in  the  capital,  and  he  un- 
expectedly received  Carranza's  order  to 
evacuate  the  city,  reconcentrate  his  army 
at  Ometusco  and  destroy  the  Central  and 
National  lines  from  Queretaro  to  the  capi- 
tal. Astonished  and  worried  by  this 
amazing  plan,  he  answered  that  he  would 
like  to  outline  to  the  First  Chief  its  conse- 
quences. It  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
recognition  of  impotence,  and  it  would 
leave  the  constitutional  troops  in  the  north- 
east and  west  to  be  cut  up  by  Villa. 
Carranza,  on  this  occasion,  was  shrewd 
enough  to  withdraw  his  orders  and  leave 
the  plan  to  Obregon. 

Duty  His  Uppermost  Thought 

On  this,  as  in  all  critical  contingencies, 
Obregon  was  wont,  as  was  the  great  Rus- 
sian statesman,  Count  Witte,  to  submit  ms 
ideas  to  the  most  competent  members  of 
his  staff  for  their  critical  remarks;  and,  like 
Witte,  he  would  give  their  opinion  his  care- 
ful attention,  and  follow  his  own  when  it 
differed  from  theirs  and  he  felt  sure  of  his 
ground.  And  it  is  my  personal  conviction 
that  as  president  of  the  republic  and  recon- 
structor  of  Mexico — for  this  twofold  capac- 
ity will  now  be  his— he  will  pursue  the  same 
line  of  conduct;  and  if  one  may  forecast 
a  man's  behavior  in  the  future  from  his 
habits  of  thought  and  action  in  the  past, 
he  will  prove  as  deaf  to  the  mistaken 
counsels  of  his  well-meaning  friends  as  to 
the  malevolent  criticisms  of  dishonest 
enemies. 

Wholly  devoid  of  the  devotional  spirit 
and  even  of  that  spectacular  turn  of  mind 
which  enables  many  men  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  religious  sentiment  in  the  search 
after  a  solution  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  have  exercised  the  noblest 
thinkers  in  all  ages  and  countries,  Obreg6n 
half  consciously  deifies  the  conception  of 
duty,  and  obeys  its  promptings  as  im- 
plicitly, whole-heartedly  and  irrespective 
of  consequences  as  if  they  emanated  from 
an  all-powerful  deity,  or  as  though  he  were 
a  firm  believer  in  the  force  of  Kant's  im- 
perative. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch,  as  I  have  often 
done,  these  streaks  of  unrecognized  spir- 
ituality intertwined  among  the  threads  of 
(Continued  on  Page  68) 
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Is  Youf  Office  Noisy? 


PERHAPS  the  trouble  is  the  floor. 
Here's  the  remedy — Armstrong's 
Linoleum !  It  is  a  muffler  of  footbeats 
and  of  reflected  sounds. 

It  is  silent,  resilient,  springy.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  comfortable  to  the 
feet.   It  is  also  very  durable. 

Compared  with  wood, 'an  Armstrong's 
Linoleum  floor  is  warmer.  It  never 
creaks,  it  is  non-slippery,  and  it  is  im- 
mensely easier  and  less  expensive  to 
keep  in  good  condition. 

Because  of  its  long- wearing  qualities, 
thousands  of  square  yards  are  laid  an- 
nually in  important  office  buildings 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  decks  of  many  of  the  battleships  t 


of  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
are  covered  with  it. 

Consult  your  architect  about  a  floor 
of  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  Whether 
the  base  is  wood  or  concrete,  lino- 
leum is  ideal  for  public  buildings, 
offices,  hospitals,  libraries,  stores, 
schools,  clubs,  or  churches.  We  can 
furnish  data  and  specifications. 

Write  for  booklet/'Business  Floors/ ' 
which  contains  photographs  of  actual 
installations,  plates  of  various  colors  and 
designs,  and  recommendations  for  differ- 
ent uses.  It  also  gives  specifications  for 
laying  linoleum  and  tells  how  to  care 
for  it.  Ask  for  the  name  of  a  merchant 
near  you  who  is  equipped  to  furnish 
estimates  and  do  satisfactory  laying. 


Cook  for  the 
CIRCLE  A"  trademark 
on  the  burlap  back 


Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Department 
915  Liberty  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Armstrongs  Linoleum 


For 

Business 
Floors 


Cemented  down  over  builders'  deadening  felt  paper, 
4,000  square  yards  of  Armstrong's  M-inch  Battleship 
Linoleum  were  used  in  the  offices  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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HOSIERY 


A GIFT  of  hosiery  for  the 
home  folks — there's  a  real 
holiday  gift! 

Be  sure  to  give  the  kind  you'd  like 
to  receive  yourself —TR  UE  SHAPE 
No.  564. 

The  exclusive  feature  of  cross  stitch 
at  garter  top  absolutely  prevents  runs, 
and  because  the  shapeliness  and  lus- 
trous beauty  are  woven  in,  it  lasts. 

There  should  be  several  members 
who'd  appreciate  a  box  of  TRUE 
SHAPE  No.  564. 

TRUE  fiil APE  Hosiery  is  aluo  made  for  men  and  cliil-  ' 
dren.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 


TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


H' her  ever  you  are, 
you'll  be  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 


/""V.' 


(Continued  from  Page  66) 

a  materialistic  existence.  He  attributes 
this  devotion  to  duty  to  the  early  teachings 
of  his  sisters,  who,  curiously  enough, 
though  they  are  believing  Catholics— as 
are  all  his  womenfolk— have  never  influ- 
enced his  theory  of  life.  In  this  respect 
he  differs  wholly  from  Count  Witte,  who 
was  a  fervent  member  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  he  resembles  those  French 
precursors  of  the  Revolution  who,  like 
Turgot,  managed  to  connect  materialism 
by  invisible  threads  through  subterranean 
ways  with  the  uttermost  fringe  of  spiritu- 
ality. If  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  systematic  education  he  might  have 
played  a  leading  part  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  great  constructive  movements  of 
thought  now  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
possibly  given  it  a  fresh  impulse. 

Like  most  men  who  have  played  a  note- 
worthy role  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
Obregon  is  a  believer  in  that  mysterious 
force  which  makes  and  mars  so  many 
enterprises  and  their  authors  and  is  va- 
riously known  as  circumstance,  fate,  luck 
and  providence.  But  he  somehow  feels 
that  it,  too,  can  be  courted,  caught  and 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  calculation.  He 
certainly  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  escaping  dangers  and  accidents  which 
proved  fatal  to  others,  and  traps  set  with 
a  degree  of  ingenuity  which  apparently 
left  little  to  chance. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
which  he  had  in  the  field  where  fate  seems 
absolutely  blind,  as  on  the  Isla  de  Pedra 
on  the  Pacific,  where  a  shell  burst  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  persons  with  whom  he 
was  holding  intercourse,  for  almost  every 
survivor  of  a  long  war  can  match  them  with 
experiences  equally  marvelous.  A  much 
more  extraordinary  instance  of  what  the 
soldiers  used  to  term  his  charmed  life  is 
found  in  the  story  of  his  walking  into  the 
Chihuahua  trap  set  by  Villa,  with  his  eyes 
open.  Displaying  his  usual  audacity,  he 
ventured  into  Villa's  country  with  only  a 
few  friends,  whereas  the  notorious  bandit 
had  thousands  of  devoted  soldiers  at  his 
beck  and  call.  On  his  way  to  the  north 
Obregon  received  telegram  after  telegram 
from  his  well-wishers  imploring  him  to 
desist  from  his  intention  and  return  home, 
as  otherwise  he  would  be  assassinated. 
How  Villa  suddenly  arrested  him,  con- 
demned him  to  be  summarily  shot,  sent 
for  the  firing  squad  and  then  yielded  to  one 
of  those  mysterious  impulses  which  char- 
acterized his  hysterical  temperament,  burst 
into  tears,  forgave  him  and  invited  him  to 
supper  has  already  been  told. 

«  Obregon  a  Prisoner 

The  sequel  is  more  thrilling  still.  Obre- 
gon, a  prisoner,  fearing  that  telegraphic 
instructions  would  be  forged  under  his 
signature,  sent  Major  Madero  to  apprise 
General  Hill  of  what  was  happening,  and 
to  warn  him  not  to  heed  any  orders  trans- 
mitted in  Obregon 's  name.  At  the  same 
time  he  transmitted  twenty  thousand  pesos 
to  be  distributed  among  the  families  of  the 
members  of  his  staff  if  they  should  be 
assassinated  together  with  himself  by  Villa. 
On  receiving  forged  instructions,  Hill  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  telegram  of  that  tenor  to 
Villa,  whose  wrath  transformed  him  into 
a  veritable  madman.  The  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America  next  called  to  say 
that  he  had  induced  Villa  to  set  Obregon 
free  and  send  him  to  Ciudad  Juarez  and 
thence  to  the  United  States.  Obregon 
replied  thanking  the  consul  for  his  friendly 
efforts  and  Villa  for  his  permission,  but 
refusing  to  seek  safety  under  a  foreign  flag. 

"If  I  am  a  highwayman  or  a  traitor,  it  is 
meet  that  I  should  be  executed  here  in 
Chihuahua;  but  if  I  am  neither,  I  should 
be  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  Mexico 
City  to  render  an  account  of  the  mission 
intrusted  to  me  by  the  First  Chief." 

To  that  suggestion  Villa  agreed,  and  sent 
him  to  the  capital  accompanied  by  two 
Villist  generals  who  had  a  fair  amount  of 
common  sense,  were  devoid  of  fanaticism 
and  were  therefore  able  to  gauge  aright  the 
character  of  their  chief,  of  whom  they  both 
stood  in  awe.  After  a  journey  of  some  four 
hundred  kilometers  they  entered  Obregon 's 
drawing-room  and  with  doleful  looks  said, 
"Please  read  the  telegraphic  message  that 
has  just  been  handed  to  us." 

Obreg6n  took  the  paper  and  read: 
"Please  return  immediately,  taking  Gen- 
eral Obregon  with  you." 

As  the  general  remarked:  "Without 
being  a  prophet,  it  was  obvious  what  my 
fate  was  now  going  to  be." 


The  two  Villist  generals  sat  down  oppo- 
site their  prisoner— for  the  telegram  had 
made  him  that— and  the  silence  that  en- 
sued was  unbroken  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  one  of  them  said:  "Let  us  know 
how  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  and  we 
are  at  your  orders.  You  can  rely  on  us." 

Obregon,  more  solicitous  of  their  situa- 
tion than  his  own,  answered  simply:  "I 
appreciate  your  offer,  which  I  accept  with 
gratitude.  All  that  I  ask  is  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  will  save  me  from  insult 
and  outrage,  and  that  if  Villa  orders  me  to 
be  shot  on  my  arrival  in  Chihuahua,  as  I 
believe  he  will,  you  will  see  that  I  am  not 
insulted  or  outraged,  and  that  you  will  see 
that  my  execution  is  not  accompanied  by 
humiliating  details." 

The  two  generals,  rising  to  their  feet, 
swore  that  they  would  not  allow  any  out- 
rage or  insult  to  be  put  upon  him  at  his 
execution.  Thereupon  the  train  started 
back  to  what  seemed  certain  to  be  Obre- 
gon's  last  station  on  earth. 

The  two  generals  were  sincerely  sorry 
for  their  prisoner.  They  assured  him  that 
if  he  were  doomed  to  die  at  Chihuahua 
they  would  themselves  attack  Villa's  forces 
in  Torreon.  When  approaching  their  desti- 
nation Obregon  handed  a  valise  with  thirty 
thousand  pesos  to  an  American  journalist, 
asking  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  Government,  as 
it  was  money  belonging  to  the  nation. 
They  reached  Chihuahua  at  night,  and  the 
next  morning  at  seven  Villa's  motor  drove 
up  to  convey  them  to  his  house.  Obregon 's 
feelings  may  well  be  imagined.  His  be- 
havior cannot  but  be  admired.  Actuated 
by  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  civic  cour- 
age and  loyalty,  it  manifested  itself  in 
transparent  sincerity,  fine  tact  and  indif- 
ference to  the  consequences  of  duty  fulfilled. 

Villa's  Plot 

Acting  from  motives  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain  and  would  be  futile 
to  conjecture,  Carranza  had  the  impudence 
to  break  with  Villa  at  this  conjuncture, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  the  rebel  would 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Obregon.  Villa 
replied  to  the  First  Chief  in  a  message 
emphatically  repudiating  his  authority.  It 
was  therefore  in  a  distraught  state  of  mind 
that  Villa  received  his  unwilling  guests. 
He  had  just  had  the  telegraphic  conversa- 
tion with  Carranza  which  ended  in  his 
refusal  to  recognize  the  authority  of  that 
hated  man,  and  his  excitement  consequent 
on  this  fateful  resolve  deprived  him  of  all 
self-control.  He  could  hardly  speak.  He 
would  raise  his  voice  to  the  pitch  of  a  shrill 
scream,  and  then  lower  it  to  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper.  He  told  Obregon  scores 
of  times  during  the  day  that  he  and  his 
companions  must  and  would  be  shot  forth- 
with, and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
carried  out  this  intention  had  he  not  been 
moved  by  the  suasion  and  opposition  of  the 
majority  of  his  own  generals.  But  two  of 
these  who  exerted  a  certain  influence  over 
Villa  left  no  stone  unturned  to  induce  him 
to  put  to  death  the  one  man  who  repre- 
sented a  real  and  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  his  plans. 

"Now  is  your  chance,"  they  told  him. 
"It  may  never  return.  Utilize  it." 

The  two  Villist  generals  who  had  accom- 
panied Obregon  in  the  train  behaved  well. 
They  besought  their  chief  to  allow  the 
captive  to  return  with  them,  but  he  curtly 
refused,  and  lest  they  should  importune 
him  further  sent  them  to  Torreon.  On  re- 
ceiving this  command  they  both  sought 
him  out  and  stated  that  they  would  obey 
it  on  condition  that  he  would  not  take 
Obregon 's  life,  and  they  departed  as  soon 
as  he  had  expressly  accepted  the  proviso. 

During  this  period  of  suspense  Villa  and 
Obregon  took  their  meals  together.  After 
supper  the  former,  turning  to  the  latter, 
said:  "This  very  night  I  am  going  to  send 
you  back  to  Carranza.  I  am  only  waiting 
for  Almanza's  train  to  go  ahead  first." 

Obregon,  who  has  an  extraordinarily 
clear  insight  into  motives  and  occasionally 
a  wonderful  presentiment,  which  borders 
on  prescience  of  events,  felt  that  a  plot  was 
being  hatched  in  which  Almanza's  train  was 
to  play  a  part,  a  plot  which  would  enable 
Villa  to  keep  the  letter  of  his  promise  to  his 
two  generals— not  to  condemn  Obregon  to 
death  -  and  yet  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
Accordingly,  before  starting,  Obregon  con- 
trived to  have  a  talk  with  the  brother  of 
one  of  those  protectors.  This  man  told  him  I 
that  he  was  about  to  abandon  Villa  de- 
finitively, and  stated  further  that.  Villa's 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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ACROSS   THE  VALLEY   IN   THE  DUSK 


Across  the  valley  in  the  dusk,  like 
a  phantom  thing  possessed,  a  fleet- 
ing shadow  with  two  fiery  eyes 
sweeps  for  a  moment  and  is  swal- 
lowed in  the  dark.  It's  a  car,  quick- 
responsive— subtle— seeming  wild. 

The  Jordan  Brougham  leaps  lightly 
to  the  throttle  on  its  way. 
Nimble,  snug  and  hammock 
swung,  close  to  the  skimming 
road,  it  carries  young  hearts 


nv 

and  young  hopes  on  Christmas  Eve 
to  a  place  where  the  lights  of  myriad 
festival  lamps  tell  of  revelry  for  those 
now  young  and  for  those  now  old 
—the  spell  of  old  enchantments- 
old  untarnished  dreams. 

Such  comfort  as  is  known  in 
homes  where  the  Yuletide 
spirit  abounds  is  the  comfort 
that  completes  the  charm  of 
the  Jordan  Brougham. 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ForifT  ttiwPSubstaiice 

of  a  thousand  products 

WITH  mortar  and  pestle,  retort  and  still,  the  chemist  in 
his  shop  compounded  his  wares  a  century  ago.  His  re- 
actions took  hours — his  products  were  not  uniform — he  could 
only  manufacture  in  small  quantities,  with  large  waste.  He 
had  to  pour  his  chemicals  by  hand. 

Today  the  chemical  industries  in  America  rank  second  in 
value  of  plants  and  equipment.  Billions  of  dollars  are  in- 
vested ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  employed. 

A  thousand  specialized  processes  turn  out  a  thousand 
standardized  products — necessities  of  your  everyday  life.  And 
in  every  process  the  integrity  of  the  product  depends  on 
pumps  that  unite  its  chemical  constituents. 

Soap  comes  to  you  pumped  through  immense  mixing  vats. 
Hides  in  contact  with  tanning  liquor  and  pumped  water  pro- 
duce leather  for  your  shoes.  Textiles — linen,  cotton  and  woolen 
— are  finished  by  bleaching,  with  pumped  agents.  Dyestuffs  are 
pumped;  dyeing  is  partly  a  pumping  process.  In  the  smelt- 
ing of  metals,  pumps  are  indispensable. 

The  gasoline  for  your  car  has  been  pumped  hundreds 
of  miles — from  well  to  refinery,  from  refinery  to  tank  station 
and  retail  storage.  Products  as  diverse  as  explosives,  salt, 
baking  powder,  porcelain,  paint,  varnish,  glue,  fertilizers, 
paper — all  are  pumped  in  some  stage  of  manufacture. 

Dough  is  pumped  into  bakery  ovens  to  make  the  bread 
you  eat.  All  liquid  foods  are  pumped  —  vinegar,  cider,  soft 
drinks,  milk.  In  sugar  refineries  vast  quantities  of  water  are 
pumped.  Molasses  and  syrup — by-products — are  pumped  off 
to  make  industrial  alcohol.  In  a  single  great  refinery  pumps 
handle  two  million  gallons  of  liquids  a  day. 

Form  and  substance  of  a  thousand  products  rest  largely 
on  perfection  of  pumping  machinery.  For  seventy  years 
Goulds  Pumps  have  anticipated  the  needs  of  the  growing 
chemical  industry.  It  is  no  wonder  that  chemical  engineers 
entrust  their  most  "ticklish"  processes  to  Goulds  Pumps. 


THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Boston  -  New  York  -  Philadelphia  -  Pittsburgh  -  Detroit 
Chicago  -  Atlanta  -  Houston.  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


For  17  years  this 
Goulds  Triplex 
has  pumped  freez- 
ing brine  for  Her- 
cules Powder 
Company. 
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ambitions  had  been  roused  and  sustained 
by  Felipe  Angeles.  Obregon  remembered 
his  warning  to  Carranza. 

Villa  had  a  devoted  servant,  an  ame 
damnee,  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Col. 
Rodolfo  L.  Fierros,  whom  he  deputed  to 
arrange  all  the  details  of  the  train  journey. 
This  detail  confirmed  Obregon's  suspicion 
that  he  was  falling  from  the  gridiron  into 
the  fire,  escaping  formal  execution  by 
Villa's  open  sentence  and  about  to  be 
assassinated  by  Villa's  agent  on  the  way. 

"Everything  is  ready  now  for  your  de- 
parture," exclaimed  Villa  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Whereupon  Obregon  took  his  leave 
and  departed,  together  with  Col.  R.  G. 
Garza,  one  of  the  Villist  generals  who  had 
steadily  opposed  his  execution. 

The  danger  to  the  life  of  the  general  and 
his  associates  now  appeared  to  be  conjured, 
and  yet  he  himself,  knowing  the  kind  of 
man  Villa  was,  had  his  misgivings.  If  he 
had  only  known  the  truth,  his  chances  of 
coming  out  of  the  ordeal  alive  were  as  one 
to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  For 
Villa's  plan  to  have  him  and  his  comrades 
murdered  on  the  way  was  so  thoroughly 
well  conceived  that  practically  nothing  was 
left  to  chance.  For  he  had  not  allowed  the 
group  of  Obregonists  to  quit  Chihuahua 
until  he  had  first  dispatched  ahead  of  them 
a  military  train  under  General  Almanza's 
command.  Almanza's  instructions  were  to 
await  Obregon  and  his  officers,  who  were 
due  on  the  following  morning,  and  put  them 
all  to  death.  Looked  at,  therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  probabilities,  Obregon's 
chance  of  escape  was  nil,  for  all  Chihuahua, 
and  Durango  as  well,  was  ruled  by  Villa 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  will  was  law  to 
those  states. 

A  Narrow  Escape 

But  the  best  laid  plans  are  often  frus- 
trated by  unforeseen  trifles,  and  that  is 
what  happened  in  this  case.  Almanza's  train 
had  to  halt  on  the  way  in  order  to  arrange 
the  engine.  While  this  was  being  done 
Almanza  went  to  bed.  .  Meanwhile  Obre- 
gon's train  caught  up  to  his,  and  passed  it 
without  exciting  comment,  for  Almanza 
had  initiated  none  of  his  companions  into 
his  secret.  When  day  broke  Almanza 
ordered  his  train  to  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still without  informing  anyone  of  his  inten- 
tions. But  after  having  waited  in  vain  for 
the  arrival  of  Obregon's  train,  he  ordered 
a  railway  official  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  The  answer  was  that  it  had 
already  passed  by  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  This  was  a  stunning  blow  to 
Villa's  executioner,  who  forthwith  tele- 
graphed to  his  chief  asking  him  to  order 
Obregon's  train  to  return  so  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  secret  instructions.  This  order 
was  duly  issued,  and  it  reached  the  station 
Corralitos,  where  a  number  of  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  con- 
templated murders,  had  cognizance  of  it, 
and  also  took  such  steps  as  were  feasible  to 
balk  the  project.  Two  of  them  telegraphed 
to  Villa,  entreating  him  not  to  perpetrate 
the  crime.    Villa  tranquilized  them  all. 

"Have  no  fear,"  he  answered.  "Obre- 
gon's train  will  be  allowed  to  continue  its 
journey  and  all  will  be  well." 

And  he  once  more  telegraphed  that  it 
might  move  on  to  Torreon.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  dispatched  the  following 
secret  message  to  the  military  commander 
of  Gomez  Palacio: 

"As  soon  as  General  Obregon's  special 
train  passes,  have  him  arrested,  together 
with  all  the  persons  who  accompany  him, 
and  have  them  shot  without  delay.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this,  you  shall  report  to 
general  headquarters  here  on  the  event." 

Fortunately  these  murderous  plans  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Generals  Robles  and 
A.  Benavides,  who,  indignant  at  the  fla- 
grant violation  of  Villa's  solemn  promise  to 
spare  Obregon's  life,  took  the  unusual  and 
perilous  step  of  dispatching  a  special  train 
to  meet  Obregon  at  Gomez  Palacio  and 
convey  him  to  Torreon. 

Meanwhile  Obregon  was  undergoing  the 
most  cruel  suspense,  expecting  death  at 
any  moment,  and  more  solicitous  about  the 
fate  of  his  companions  and  his  own  good 
name  than  about  his  life,  which  was  not 
worth  one  hour's  purchase.  The  first  part 
of  his  journey  was  uneventful  enough. 
On  reaching  Corralitos,  however,  things 
changed  in  a  twinkling.  This  little  station, 
situated  in  a  parched  desert  of  Chihuahua, 
contained  but  one  railway  official,  who  also 
attended  to  the  telegraphic  work.  This 
employee  communicated  Villa's  message 


already  alluded  to,  that  the  train  must 
return  to  Chihuahua.  As  soon  as  the  train 
started  on  the  return  journey  Obregon 
leaped  from  his  car  to  the  ground. 

Colonel  Garza,  in  whose  charge  he  was, 
followed  his  example  and  asked  him: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do,  general?" 

"Die  fighting,"  was  the  response. 

Thereupon  the  train  was  stopped,  and 
down  leaped  Captain  Robinson,  the  officer 
in  command  of  Obregon's  fifteen  men,  who 
said:  "We  will  all  share  the  same  fate, 
general.  I  am  going  to  bring  out  our  es- 
cort." 

Now  Obregon  was  aware  that  General 
Almanza's  train  was  fast  drawing  near,  and 
that  he  had  strict  orders  not  to  allow  any 
of  the  party  to  get  away  with  his  life. 
Consequently  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Colonel  Garza,  to  whom  Villa  had  confided 
Obreg6n's  party,  was  utterly  disgusted 
with  his  chief's  behavior.  Still  he  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  best  for  Obregon 
to  resign  himself  to  the  order  and  return 
to  Chihuahua.  But  Obregon's  companions 
were  standing  on  the  ground  ready  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  Captain  Robinson. 

Obregon,  however,  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  turning  to  Robinson  said:  "Join 
your  escort  and  do  your  utmost  to  save 
my  officers.  As  for  myself,  you  shall  leave 
me  here,  accompanied  only  by  my  adju- 
tant, Valdes."  And  addressing  Valdes  he 
said,  "Bring  me  my  carbine  and  take  your 
own." 

But  Robinson  and  his  men  protested. 
They  were  bent,  they  said,  on  sharing  the 
fate  of  their  beloved  chief,  and  they  re- 
fused to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  But  Obregon  was  not  to  be 
moved.  He  said: 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter.  The  essence  of  it  is  this:  We  must 
avoid  everything  that  would  afford  a  pre- 
text to  the  enemy  for  assassinating  us.  If 
we  offer  armed  resistance,  as  you  desire,  we 
shall  certainly  do  considerable  execution  to 
the  enemy's  ranks;  but  then  they  will  be 
able  to  expose  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in 
Chihuahua  and  to  calumniate  us  by  alleg- 
ing that  we  attacked  their  train  and  that 
they  acted  merely  in  legitimate  self-defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  Valdes  and  I,  without 
you,  stand  a  better  chance  of  saving  our 
lives,  because  it  is  much  harder  to  capture 
two  men  than  a  group.  And  if  they  catch 
and  murder  me,  they  will  have  no  justifica- 
tion— not  even  a  pretext." 

Obregon  then  ordered  them  to  cut  the 
telegraph  wires  and  to  arrest  the  teleg- 
raphist. Now  if  this  plan  had  been  carried 
out — and  it  was  on  the  very  point  of  being 
executed — Obregon  and  his  companions 
were  doomed.  For  flight  through  a  desert 
of  Chihuahua  would  have  been  almost 
tantamount  to  death  by  thirst,  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  if  they  managed  to  reach  a 
town  or  village  the  enemy's  soldiers  would 
not  fail  to  apprehend  them. 

Another  Bit  of  Luck 

But  once  more  Obregon's  luck  extricated 
him  from  the  net  in  which  he  was  seemingly 
caught.  Just  as  the  escort  entered  the 
telegraph  office  to  arrest  the  telegraphist  he 
was  taking  a  message  from  Villa  ordering 
Obregon's  train  to  proceed  to  Torreon. 
Thereupon  the  whole  party  reentered  their 
respective  cars,  not  indeed  with  any  feeling 
of  security,  but  with  a  painful  curiosity  to 
learn  or  divine  what  new  scheme  of  murder 
Villa  had  woven.  But  they  were  all  in  the 
dark  as  to  details,  including  Colonel  Garza, 
who  was  acting  for  Villa. 

As  the  reader  already  knows,  the  plan 
was  that  the  military  governor  of  Gomez 
Palacio  should  arrest  Obregon  there  and 
have  him  and  his  companions  shot  at  once. 

As  the  train  drawing  near  was  within  an 
hour  of  Gomez  Palacio  one  of  the  officers 
informed  Obregon  that  a  train  was  advanc- 
ing toward  them  in  the  distance.  Once 
more  the  nerves  of  the  little  band  were  on 
edge,  and  the  all-important  question  be- 
came pressing,  What  attitude  should  they 
take?  Suddenly  both  trains  slowed  down 
and  halted  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
yards  from  each  other,  and  it  became 
known  at  once  that  the  train  in  front  had 
been  sent  from  Torreon  by  Generals  Bena- 
vides and  Robles,  and  that  two  officers  on 
board  carried  a  safe-conduct  for  the  party. 
Obregon  had  won  the  sympathy  of  his 
enemy's  officers  so  completely  that  they 
abandoned  Villa  and  risked  their  lives  to 
save  him. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  thrilling  adven- 
ture, which  had  brought  Obregon  and  his 
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M  a  i  b  0  h  m 

Eager—  tingling  with  ani- 
mation like  the  thoroughbred 
approaching  a  barrier,  Mai- 
bohm  longs  for  the  difficult 
road  or  the  straightaway  where 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  prove 
the  supremacy  of  its  husky 
valve-in-head  power  and  bal- 
anced lightness.  The  very  lines 
of  this  car  interpret  its  ability 
to  leave  the  commonplace  far 
behind.  Imagine  the  joy  of  the 
family  whose  holiday  gift  is 
Maibohm — the  lightest  good 
six  made. 
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Maibohm,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Fine  Vehicles  Since  1888 
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friends  so  near  to  the  jaws  of  death  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  capital,  with  that  intelli- 
gent anticipation  which  characterizes  them, 
published  detailed  accounts  of  their  having 
been  shot. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  Obregon  has 
been  what  is  commonly  termed  lucky. 
As  a  younger  man  he  often  played  games  of 
hazard,  and  was  almost  invariably  a  win- 
ner. In  fact  his  luck  ran  so  steadily  that  on 
one  occasion  the  proprietor  of  a  casino 
offered  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  every 
night  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not 
play.  Unlike  some  of  Europe's  famous 
statesmen,  however,  he  is  not  a  chess 
player;  but  the  American  game  of  poker, 
now  so  widespread  in  Northern  Mexico, 
used  to  be  his  favorite  pastime.  He  still 
indulges  in  it  now  and  again  on  a  long 
journey,  and  he  almost  always  wins. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  escape 
which  Obregon  had  from  death  occurred  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  general  had  gone 
to  the  top  of  a  tower  on  an  estate  known  as 
Hacienda  Santa  Ana  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements.  Villa  was  bringing  up  his 
artillery  toward  the  hacienda;  and  Obre- 
gon, who  had  none  at  all,  decided  to  send 
his  cavalry  to  hinder  his  advance.  Having 
issued  the  requisite  orders,  he  came  down 
from  the  tower,  together  with  a  group  of 
generals,  and  was  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
trenches  when  the  first  grenade  fell  near 
them  and  was  followed  by  others  in  quick 
succession.  When  distant  from  the  trenches 
by  only  twenty-five  yards  a  shell  exploded 
in  their  midst,  hurling  them  all  to  the 
ground.  Obregon  sat  up  at  once  and  per- 
ceived that  his  right  arm  was  gone.  But 
what  utterly  dismayed  him  was  an  intense 
pain  in  the  side,  which  led  him  to  suppose 
that  the  shell  had  struck  him  there  as  well, 
and  mortally  wounded  him.  The  great  loss 
of  blood  confirmed  this  impression. 

The  Idol  of  His  Men 

Believing  death  to  be  removed  from  him 
only  by  an  agony  of  a  few  hours,  he  deter- 
mined to  spare  his  friends  that  distressing 
spectacle.  Accordingly,  with  his  left  hand 
he  grasped  a  little  pistol  which  he  carried, 
pointed  it  to  his  left  temple,  and  hoping  to 
complete  the  work  which  the  shell  had  only 
partially  achieved,  pulled  the  trigger.  But 
by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  luck  the 
barrels  were  empty.  The  pistol  had  been 
taken  by  Captain  Valdes  on  the  preceding 
day  to  clean,  and  it  had  not  been  reloaded. 
At  this  conjuncture  a  colonel  rushed  up, 
snatched  the  pistol  from  Obregon's  hand 
and  had  him  carried  inside  the  courtyard, 
where  the  danger  from  the  shells  was  some- 
what less.  Indian  soldiers  and  officers, 
whose  stoicism  is  proverbial,  wept  bitterly 
at  the  spectacle  of  their  beloved  chief,  cut 
off,  as  they  thought,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Obregon  himself,  and  indeed  his  officers, 
believed  that  he  was  dying,  and  there  was 
no  expert  at  hand  who  knew  better.  At 
this  time  he  was  betrothed  to  the  Senorita 
Maria  Tapia,  who  was  following  his  career 
with  painful  interest  and  growing  anxiety. 
But  all  his  thoughts  were  centered  on  duty. 
He  called  for  his  generals,  whom  he  in- 
structed to  choose  his  successor,  and  he 
exhorted  his  staff  to  serve  that  successor 
with  the  loyalty  and  self-abnegation  which 
they  had  displayed  toward  himself.  He 
was  then  taken  on  a  stretcher  over  an  arid 
3tretch  of  land  under  the  scorching  rays  of 
a  June  sun,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  In 
the  afternoon  the  amputation  took  place, 
after  which  Obregon  received  the  various 
chiefs  of  his  staff,  listened  to  their  reports, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  again  began  to 
issue  orders  as  supreme  commander  of  the 
forces.  Four  days  later  he  traveled  to 
Leon  in  his  train. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Carranza  made 
haste  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  wounded 
chief,  who  at  once  apprised  him  that  he 
needed  none,  as  he  was  quite  capable  of 
continuing  to  exercise  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

In  the  army  Obregon,  the  antimilitarist 
who  to-day  condemns  war  as  immoral  and 
characterizes  it  as  savagery,  rose  to  be  an 
idol.  His  presence  roused  enthusiasm 
among  the  soldiers,  who  were  ready  to  rush 
to  certain  death  in  response  to  his  appeal, 
for  he  always  took  them  by  their  best  side 
and  assumed  that  they  were  as  heroic  and 
devoted  to  duty  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 

"Assume  that  men  are  what  you  want 
them  to  be  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
They  will  then  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
some  of  them  will  remain  at  the  new  level," 
he  once  said  to  me. 


A  striking  example  of  the  kind  of  officers 
he  obtained  is  that  of  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  who  during  the  fight- 
ing was  seen  to  court  danger  deliber- 
ately— wantonly,  as  it  seemed  to  his 
chief — for  wherever  a  man  was  struck  down 
or  a  shell  exploded  he  at  once  moved  into 
the  vacant  place.  At  last  he  was  called  up 
and  questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  his  be- 
havior. With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  explained 
that  his  conscience  was  torn  asunder  by 
two  conflicting  duties.  He  felt  that  he  was 
fighting  in  a  good  cause  and  would  there- 
fore not  leave  it.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
father  was  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  two  would  be  face  to 
face,  and  he  could  not  fight  against  his  own 
parent.  Hence  his  ardent  desire  was  to 
be  dead  before  encountering  his  father's 
troops.  His  explanation  was  accepted,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  he  was  found  among  the 
killed. 

Even  children  flocked  to  Obregon's 
standard  and  contributed  their  mites  to  his 
victories.  On  this  detail  the  humanitarian, 
and  indeed  the  average  man,  will  dwell  with 
profound  regret  or  fiery  indignation,  that 
these  little  ones  should  have  been  allowed 
to  share  the  hardships  and  face  the  horrors 
of  such  a  ruthless  campaign.  And  the 
biographer  has  neither  justification  nor  ex- 
cuse to  offer  for  this  unnecessary  trait  of 
the  savagery  termed  civil  war.  But  our 
reprobation  should  not  prevent  us  from 
trying  to  understand  how  it  came  about 
that  boys  of  ten  and  twelve  were  often 
found  fighting  in  the  ranks.  It  should  be 
said  that  every  Mexican  army  is  accom- 
panied by  a  host  of  women,  the  wives, 
married  and  unmarried,  of  the  privates.  It 
is  they  who  cook  the  victuals  for  their  re- 
spective husbands,  dress  their  less  dan- 
gerous wounds,  tend  them  when  sick,  and 
make  up  as  far  as  humanly  possible  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  commissariat,  which  are 
formidable.  Now  some  of  these  women 
have  children  who  help  their  mothers, 
and  occa'sionally  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven, 
when  relatively  well  developed,  will  seize  a 
gun  and  fight  together  with  his  elders,  and 
then  remain  in  the  ranks.  In  peacetimes, 
too,  wherever  there  are  soldiers,  their 
womenfolk  are  with  them.  One  of  these 
children,  a  boy  of  eleven,  named  Gonzales, 
took  part  in  several  sanguinary  encounters, 
and  finally  got  to  be  known  as  the  little 
general — generalito.  He  had  one*  or  two 
hairbreadth  escapes,  until  at  the  Battle  of 
El  Resplandor  his  corpse  was  found  among 
the  dead.  It  was  taken  up  tenderly  and 
buried  with  military  honors. 

Heroes  of  Tender  Years 

With  equal  glory,  if  one  can  term  it  so, 
and  with  better  luck,  another  little  boy  of 
ten,'  named  Jesus  Martinez,  fought  on 
horseback  under  Obregon's  orders,  saving 
his  troops  from  defeat  in  one  of  the  deciding 
engagements  of  the  civil  war.  As  usual, 
want  of  cartridges  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  precarious  situation.  Four  battalions 
which  had  been  holding  strong  positions 
suddenly  abandoned  them  and  went  off  to 
seek  for  ammunition.  Obregon,  perceiving 
this  and  also  the  easy  task  that  now  con- 
fronted the  enemy,  was  driven  almost  to 
despair. 

He  at  once  ordered  the  reserve  muni- 
tions to  be  taken  to  the  front.  But  to 
get  the  men  back  was  more  difficult.  He 
sought  for  his  trumpeter,  the  only  one  he 
had  been  able  to  find,  and  little  Martinez 
rode  up  and  blew  the  familiar  call  until  he 
was  well  nigh  exhausted,  while  the  general 
moved  hither  and  thither  gathering  and 
shepherding  his  dispersed  flock  back  to 
their  places  of  danger. 

"We  should  have  lost  the  day,"  he  re- 
marked to  me,  "had  it  not  been  for  that 
little  child." 

I  have  been  to  the  place  where  this  inci- 
dent occurred  and  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
especially  the  factory,  La  Internacional, 
still  show  the  disfiguring  marks  of  the 
artillery  fire. 

Another  characteristic  incident  in  this 
lugubrious  children's  tragedy  occurred  at 
the  Battle  of  El  Resplandor,  already  al- 
luded to.  Villa's  troops  fought  with  un- 
wonted fury.  In  five  minutes  his  artillery 
fire  had  killed  well  over  three  hundred  men, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wounded.  When  the 
engagement  had  terminated  Obregon  and 
his  staff,  while  walking  over  the  field  of 
battle,  came  across  a  child  of  twelve,  a 
regular  soldier,  who  was  digging  a  hole  with 
his  mattock. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  my  boy?" 
,  inquired  the  general. 
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"I  am  making  a  grave  for  my  father. 
That  there  is  his  corpse."  And  he  pointed 
to  a  lifeless  body  in  front  of  him.  "But 
don't  worry.  He  and  I  came  here  together, 
and  I  killed  that  Villist  there  myself." 

In  truth  it  was  he  who  did  it,  and  he 
triumphantly  indicated  the  rigid  form  of  an 
officer  of  the  enemy's  force  whose  life  he 
had  taken  to  avenge  his  father. 

Those  dramatic  incidents  in  which  chil- 
dren were  the  precocious  actors  had  a 
touching  parallel  in  the  French  Revolution, 
the  student  of  which  will  not  have  forgotten 
the  heroic  death  of  the  child  drummer 
Barra,  who,  when  offered  his  life  by  the 
Vendean  defenders  of  the  fallen  regime  if 
only  he  would  cry  Vive  le  roil  shouted  Vive 
la  republique!  and  the  next  instant  was  shot. 

But  it  was  not  only  children  who  were 
drawn  thus  irresistibly  into  the  headstrong 
current  of  the  revolution  by  Obregon's 
charm.  Everybody  felt  its  magic  power, 
and  the  minds  of  soldiers  and  officers  alike 
were  attuned  to  limitless  confidence  in  his 
leadership,  to  faith  in  his  doctrine,  which 
came  to  them  almost  in  religious  guise,  and 
to  belief  in  their  own  power  to  achieve  the 
most  arduous  ventures.  Men  undertook 
feats  which  appeared  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment and  failure  in  which  meant  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  accustomed  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  their  chiefs  without 
vacillation  or  delay,  they  disobeyed  them 
categorically,  almost  automatically,  when 
they  were  directed  against  Obregon  by 
some  leader  turned  traitor.  For  example, 
on  one  occasion  Gen.  Lucio  Blanco,  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  the  revolution,  planned 
to  entrap  Obregon  and  put  him  to  death. 
Blanco  commanded  two  colonels  to  set  out 
from  the  capital  to  a  little  town  in  the 
vicinity  to  destroy  the  railway  over  which 
Obregon  had  to  pass,  and  capture  his  train 
and  himself.  But  instead  of  executing 
these  orders  the  two  officers  went  to  Gen- 
eral Obregon,  apprised  him  of  Blanco's 
intent  and  asked  for  instructions,  which 
they  duly  received.  It  was  from  like  mo- 
tives that  certain  other  officers  disobeyed 
their  commander,  Villa,  saved  Obregon's 
life  and  embraced  his  cause.  In  a  word, 
he  was  the  living  incarnation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary upheaval. 

On  another  critical  occasion,  after  a  brief 
speech  by  Obregon,  Col.  R.  F,  Noriega, 
who  was  in  hospital  with  a  serious  wound, 
left  his  bed,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  wounded,  and  marched  to  the  envi- 
rons of  the  village,  where  they  took  their 
stand  and  fought  with  valor  until  they  were 
all  killed.  Their  heroic  action,  however, 
had  its  effect  in  disconcerting  the  enemy, 
delaying  his  measures  for  attack  and  en- 
abling Obregon's  forces  to  remove  their  mili- 
tary trains.  Episodes  of  this  character 
were  frequent  and  inspiring.  In  the  spring 
of  1913,  Obregon,  who  at  that  time  was 
only  a  colonel,  during  his  campaign  in  the 
north,  addressed  his  troops  just  before  they 
were  to  make  an  audacious  assault.  Hardly 
had  he  finished  speaking  when  a  captain 
and  four  soldiers,  all  lying  in  bed  with 
bandaged  wounds,  jumped  out  and  be- 
sought Obregon  to  permit  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  attack. 

"  I  granted  their  request  with  pleasure," 
he  added,  "and  their  example  fired  the 
others  with  splendid  enthusiasm." 

Jl  Desperate  Situation 

Those  and  a  number  of  other  kindred 
acts  acquired  for  Obregon  among  malevo- 
lent critics  the  epithets  of  heartless  and 
brutal.  To  refute  such  charges  is  almost 
superfluous.  Though  during  a  campaign  he 
undoubtedly  bent  all  his  efforts  toward  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  to  the  neglect  of 
secondary  matters,  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  wounded, 
the  sick,  and  especially  of  the  common 
people  who  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war. 
We  have  seen  how  at  San  Joaquin,  when 
his  reputation,  his  soldiers  and  his  life  were 
trembling  in  the  balance,  he  refused  to 
allow  the  village  folk  to  leave  their  homes 
and  join  him.  To  offer  this  statement, 
however,  is  not  to  justify  everything  he  did 
in  the  heat  of  war.  On  that  subject  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions. 

Another  incident  illustrative  of  his 
fellow  feeling— an  incident  known  only,  be- 
sides the  general  himself,  to  one  of  his 
faithful  companions,  who  narrated  it  to 
me — is  well  worth  reproducing. 

It  happened  at  a  moment  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  revolution  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  Villa  was  advancing  steadily  without 
encountering  any  serious  obstacles.  He 
had  taken  the  city  of  Le6n,  and  was  moving 


triumphantly  southward.  Obregon's  troops 
were  on  short  rations.  Their  munitions 
were  giving  out,  and  the  supplies  on  the 
way  were  cut  off.  The  telegraph  wires  to 
the  south  were  severed.  There  was  no 
combustible  for  the  trains.  Obreg6n  had 
taken  guides  who  led  him  over  a  scorched 
plain  to  the  edge  of  an  impassable  ravine. 

"We  had  to  spend  the  night,"  he  writes, 
"in  a  desert  the  aridity  of  which  baffles 
description.  The  soldiers  could  not  find  a 
log  of  wood  to  burn,  a  mouthful  of  water 
with  which  to  quench  their  thirst  or  a  tree 
trunk  to  which  to  tether  their  horses. 
Never  before  had  the  enemy  been  favored 
by  a  more  splendid  opportunity  to  inflict 
upon  us  a  complete  defeat." 

And  never  before  were  Obregon's  soldiers 
or  himself  so  close  to  utter  ruin.  Villa 
captured  some  of  his  remaining  transports 
and  his  straggling  soldiers.  And  to  crown 
Obregon's  misfortunes,  he  was  encumbered 
by  some  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  flocked  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  to  his  camp  for  protec- 
tion. Truly  it  was  a  situation  calculated  to 
drive  him  to  despair. 

Jl  Man  Who  Has  Suffered 

Nor  was  that  all.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  his  arm  had  been  amputated 
and  his  other  wounds  treated,  and  he  had 
been  actively  commanding  his  forces  ever 
since.  He  was  on  horseback  all  day.  The 
water  he  drank  was  muddy.  His  wounds 
had  not  yet  cicatrized  and  were  causing  him 
agonies.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night. 
His  nerves  were  all  ajar,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  gazed  steadfastly  at  the 
grim  specters  of  death,  and  worse  than 
death — of  failure.  Athwart  these  dark 
clouds  the  one  ray  of  hope  that  cheered 
him  somewhat  came  from  his  favorite 
expedient,  audacity. 

"There  is  nothing  for  it,"  he  said,  "but 
to  take  the  town  of  Aguas  Calientes  by 
assault.  Rash?  Yes,  it  is  certainly  rash; 
but  it  is  the  one  practicable  issue  out  of 
our  straits.  The  ammunition  will  barely 
allow  us  to  attempt  it,  and  will  not  suffice 
for  any  other  operation  forward  or  back- 
ward. The  troops  are  weary  and  worn  out. 
To-morrow  at  noon  we  shall  rest  in  Aguas 
Calientes  or  in  bloody  graves." 

He  had  spent  two  nights  of  wretched 
watchfulness,  racked  by  the  torture  of 
physical  pain  and  moral  anguish.  Before 
lying  down  on  the  ground  on  the  third 
night  he  called  for  his  pistols.  His  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  A.,  who  slept  at  his 
feet,  became  uneasy. 

"If  the  general's  nerve  should  give  way 
under  the  tremendous  strain,  who  knows 
what  he  may  do  to  himself?" 

Accordingly  he  watched  and  waited. 
Everyone  slept  soundly  on  the  plain  but 
the  sentinels,  the  general  and  the  friend  of 
his  boyhood.  Obregon  kept  turning  un- 
easily from  side  to  side.  Then  he  suddenly 
sat  up.   A.  did  likewise. 

"It  is  extraordinary,"  exclaimed  Obre- 
gon querulously,  "that  I  cannot  make  a 
movement  without  your  doing  the  same." 

A.  made  no  reply,  but  remained  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Soon  afterward  the  gen- 
eral tried  once  more  to  court  sleep,  but 
with  no  better  result.  Just  before  dawn  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  went  out  into  the 
plain.  A.  followed  him  closely.  Obregon 
gazed  at  the  sleeping  army.  The  faces  of 
soldiers  and  officers  were  undistinguishable 
one  from  the  other,  all  being  the  color  of  the 
earth.  Then  Obregon,  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rear  guard,  where  all  the  un- 
fortunate old  men,  women  and  children 
lay  unconscious  of  their  danger,  exclaimed, 
"Look  at  all  those  defenseless  who  depend 
upon  me  for  protection !  I  and  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  their  fate ! "  And  two  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

"I  have  known  Obregon  ever  since  his 
school  days,"  added  the  narrator,  "and 
never  before  or  after  have  I  seen  him  weep. 
Those  tears  were  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  duty  toward  the  civil  population  who 
relied  upon  him  for  their  safety.  At  this 
moment  General  Pina  woke,  and  I  mo- 
tioned him  to  come  to  me.  I  then  asked 
him  to  call  the  doctor  and  get  him  a  potion 
to  assuage  his  pain  and  calm  his  nerves. 
Within  an  hour  it  was  ready.  The  powder, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  dissolved 
in  water  thick  with  mud.  But  the  general 
was  himself  again." 

At  noon  on  the  tenth  of  July,  as  Obregon 
had  predicted,  he  and  his  exhausted  forces 
entered  the  town  of  Aguas  Calientes,  and 
the  severest  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
revolutionists  had  passed  away. 


In  spite  of  the  drastic  measures  which 
undoubtedly  marked  Obregon's  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  unbending  firmness  with 
which  he  carried  them  out,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  of  all  the  army  chiefs 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  if  not  the  only 
one  who,  looking  upon  brute  force  as 
essentially  immoral  and  an  evil  to  be  thrust 
aside  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  displayed 
unmistakable  marks  of  true  generosity  and 
a  desire  to  exercise  clemency  whenever  this 
was  consistent  with  the  pursuit  of  his  main 
purpose.  True,  these  symptoms  may  have 
appeared  spasmodic  to  the  outsider  whose 
own  glimpses  at  Mexican  events  were  at 
best  fitful  and  vague.  But  they  were  none 
the  less  real,  and  as  time  lapsed  and  the 
revolutionary  cause  triumphed  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  he  was  a  man 
of  moderation,  not  of  mere  force.  And  the 
rising  against  Carranza,  which  resulted  in 
his  own  triumphs,  was  characterized  by  a 
degree  of  clemency  and  conciliatoriness 
which  is  most  unusual  in  popular  outbreaks. 

When  traveling  through  the  various 
states  after  the  death  of  the  ill-starred 
Don  Venustiano  I  became  cognizant  of 
numerous  instances  of  the  humanity  with 
which  the  victors,  hearkening  to  Obregon's 
instructions,  treated  their  vanquished  per- 
secutors. In  the  town  of  Carmen,  for 
example,  the  new  mayor,  who  had  been 
made  to  suffer  long  and  intensely  because 
of  his  political  connections,  hindered  the 
populace  from  lynching  his  enemies,  had 
them  conveyed  in  coaches  to  their  homes 
and  then  pleaded  for  them  successfully 
with  the  enraged  people.  Obregon's  solici- 
tude for  the  life  of  his  ancient  chief,  his 
endeavors — fortunately  successful — to  re- 
duce bloodshed  to  a  minimum,  and  his 
generosity  toward  the  vanquished  are 
traits  which  bring  out  one  of  the  best  and 
least  known  qualities  of  the  man. 

Toward  his  friends  his  attitude  has  been 
as  little  that  of  his  time  and  country  as 
toward  his  enemies.  Drawing  a  marked 
distinction  between  private  friendship  and 
public  trust,  he  has  ever  sought  to  empha- 
size it  with  a  corresponding  difference.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  the  army  his 
personal  associates  were  exclusively  men  in 
whose  military  qualities  he  could  place 
implicit  confidence,  such  as  Generals 
Eugenio  Martinez  and  Angel  Flores,  who, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  join  my  own  impres- 
sions with  Obregon's  judgment,  fully  de- 
served this  distinction.  And  like  the 
Russian  statesman,  Count  Witte,  he  has 
always  listened  attentively  to  the  views  of 
his  fellow  workers;  but  unless  the  grounds 
on  which  such  opinions  are  founded  appeal 
to  him  forcibly,  he  follows  his  own  judg- 
ment. Thus  he  has  oftentimes  had  to 
differ  from  and  sometimes  to  combat  the 
insistent  counsels  volunteered  to  him  by 
his  friends. 

Playing  a  Lone  Hand 

In  field  tactics,  for  example,  he  intro- 
duced an  innovation  which  was  unani- 
mously condemned,  and  yet  was  justified 
by  the  event.  He  was  wont  to  place  his 
cavalry  in  the  rear  instead  of  at  the  front. 
The  solid  reasons  which  he  was  usually 
able  to  bring  forward  in  favor  of  any  line 
of  action  which  he  proposed  to  take  sufficed 
in  most  cases  to  convince  his  staff,  but 
whenever  they  differed  from  him  abso- 
lutely the  result  showed  that  he  was  right. 

"I  have  sometimes  had  to  strike  out  a 
course  condemned  in  advance  by  all  my 
friends,"  he  once  told  me. 

A  typical  example  occurred  in  May,  1920, 
when  Carranza  tried  to  frighten  him  into 
crossing  the  frontier  into  the  United  States. 

"I  am  going  to  Mexico  City!"  exclaimed 
Obregon. 

"Then  you  are  walking  into  a  death  trap 
with  your  eyes  open,"  answered  his  friends. 

Everybody  argued  with  him,  his  family 
implored  him  not  to  go;  in  a  word,  there 
was  not  one  person  among  all  cognizant  of 
his  intention  who  approved  it. 

"I  feel  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  and 
I  mean  to  do  it,"  replied  Obregon.  "Car- 
ranza expects  me  to  quit  the  country,  and 
his  plans  are  based  upon  that.  He  cannot 
imagine  that  I  would  dare  to  come  to  the 
capital.  Well,  I  will  give  him  a  surprise 
that  will  disconcert  him  and  upset  his 
tactics." 

Another  example  of  this  independence 
of  judgment  was  given  at  the  Battle  of 
Calaya,  where  the  enemy  disposed  of  forces 
several  times  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Obreg6n.  The  fortune  of  war  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  abandoned  him.  Two  thou- 
sand losses  were  reported  to  him,  and  his' 


staff  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  move 
to  make  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forces  to  Queretaro.    Obregon  demurred. 

"We  must  go  on  fighting,"  he  added. 

"Well,  but  if  Villa  continues  to  punish 
us  as  he  has  been  doing,  there  will  be  none 
of  us  left.   And  then?" 

"Then  we  shall  have  discharged  our 
duty  to  the  full— not  before." 

So  they  kept  up  the  fight,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  complete  victory  for  Obregon. 

One  of  the  many  charges  preferred 
against  Obregon  is  that  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  it  to  be  discovered  in  his  acts  or 
words.  He  rejected  an  offer  that  was  made 
to  him  to  become  deputy  and  rise  to  power 
by  that  route.  He  refused  several  offers 
of  the  presidency  of  the  republic  which 
came  from  Villa,  whom  he  visited  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1914  in  the  city  of 
Chihuahua.  Carranza  had  just  entered 
the  capital  in  triumph.  People  began  to 
breathe  freely  in  anticipation  of  quiet 
times.  All  that  was  needed  to  establish 
them  was  the  assent  of  Villa,  who  seemed 
likely  to  play  the  part  of  Achilles  sulking  in 
his  tent.    Obregon  tells  the  story  thus: 

"After  having  chatted  a  while,  Villa 
said:  'Now,  look  here,  pal!  If  you  had 
come  to  this  place  with  troops  a  good  deal 
of  powder  and  ball  would  have  passed  be- 
tween us.  But  as  you  have  come  alone 
you  have  no  grounds  for  misgivings. 
Francisco  Villa  will  not  turn  traitor.  The 
destinies  of  the  country  are  in  your  hands 
and  mine.  United,  you  and  I  would 
dominate  the  country  in  less  than  a  twin- 
kling, and  as  I  am  a  gray,  obscure  man,  it 
is  you  who  will  be  the  president.' 

"  My  situation  had  become  delicate.  All 
I  said  to  him  was :  'The  contest  is  over  now. 
We  need  not  give  our  thoughts  to  war  any 
more.  At  the  next  election  that  man  will 
rise  to  the  top  who  has  acquired  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  majority.'" 

A  Big  Task  for  a  Big  Man 

Several  times  subsequently  Obregon  had 
it  in  his  power  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. But  however  attractive  the  pros- 
pect, it  never  lured  him  into  an  act  of 
disloyalty  or  vacillation.  In  these  respects 
he  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
To  Carranza  he  was  as  faithful  as  a  hench- 
man to  his  liege  lord  until  that  president 
turned  his  back  upon  his  own  solemn  obli- 
gations. On  one  occasion  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  by  Obregon  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  composing  the  differences  be- 
tween Carranza  and  Villa,  the  tenor  of 
which  was  that  Carranza  should  resign  the 
post  of  First  Chief  and  Villa  his  command 
of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  that  General 
Gutierrez  should  be  nominated  provisional 
president  of  the  republic.  Carranza,  how- 
ever, refused  to  abide  by  this  decision  on 
the  ground  that  Villa's  promises  were 
worthless.  Then  Obregon  spoke  out  with 
his  usual  franchise  and  said  to  Carranza: 

"I,  sir,  was  one  of  those  who  voted  in 
the  convention  for  G  utierrez  as  provisional 
president  of  the  republic,  and  I  now  feel 
obliged  to  redeem  my  promise,  and  if  needs 
be  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.  If  Gutierrez 
abandons  Villa,  and  if  Villa  leaves  the 
country,  I  shall  have  no  choice  but  to 
recognize  Gutierrez." 

That  was  the  spirit  which  actuated 
Obregon's  every  public  act.  It  may  well 
be,  and  for  my  part  I  firmly  believe,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  Obregon  discerned  that 
his  own  political  ascendancy  was  an  indis- 
pensable postulate  of  the  success  of  the 
revolutionary  cause.  If  so,  his  conclusion 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able, and  there  is  surely  nothing  repre- 
hensible in  a  man's  conviction — especially 
when  borne  out  by  the  judgment  of  his 
fellow  men — that  he  is  as  necessary  to  the 
stabilization  of  the  new  order  of  things  as 
he  was  to  its  inauguration. 

Mexico  has  a  task  of  tremendous  diffi- 
culty, of  extreme  delicacy,  to  attack;  and 
there  is  no  man  in  the  republic  who  pos- 
sesses anything  approaching  Obregon's 
qualifications  to  grapple  with  it.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  with  his  acumen  he  is  the 
only  one  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact?  Some 
men's  psychic  and  mental  workings  are  so 
complex  as  to  elude  analysis.  The  bewil- 
dering cross  play  of  their  unconscious 
tendencies  and  deliberate  acts  disconcerts 
general  judgment.  Obreg6n  is  not  one  of 
this  category.  He  holds  too  tenaciously  to 
the  guiding  thread  of  reason,  and  is  far 
too  impatient  of  vacillation  to  rank  as  a 
Hamlet  nature. 
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TT  will  give  her  a  sense  of  proprietorship  to  see  her 
own  initials  on  the  door. 

For  greater  even  than  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  an 
Overland  is  the  pride  of  owning  it. 

Besides,  the  Overland  Sedan  is  a  woman's  car. 

It's  a  man's  car,  too;  but  it's  a  woman's  car  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to  control. 

In  the  country,  she  can  drive  it  over  hard,  irregular 
roads  with  comfort,  and  turn  it  in  a  cowpath  with  ease. 

And  in  the  city  it  picks  its  way  through  the  labyrinths 
of  traffic  as  lightly  as  a  dancer  on  a  polished  floor. 

For  this  is  a  new  Overland,  made  of  light  alloy  steels, 
and  hung  like  a  hammock  on  the  Suspension  Triplex 
Spring. 

Combines  lightness  with  comfort  and  economy  with 
both. 

Has  a  transcontinental  record  of  over  27  miles  per 
gallon. 

And  a  national  reputation  for  stability  of  materials  and 
workmanship. 

GIVE  HER  AN  OVERLAND  SEDAN!  And  put 
her  initials  on  the  door. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupe's,  Touring  Cars,  Roadsters 

The  John  N.  Willys  Corporation,  New  York 
Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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He  Gets  It  at  the  Grocery 

YOUR  grocer  is  always  ready  to  supply  you  promptly  with  Carnation 
Milk.  Evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  cream  and  sterilized  in 
hermetically  sealed  containers,  Carnation  Milk  comes  to  you  absolutely 
pure.  Remember — it  is  just  cows'  milk  from  which  part  of  the  water 
has  been  removed.  Nothing  is  added,  not  even  sugar.  Use  Car- 
nation daily  for  every  milk  and  cream  purpose:  for  cooking,  baking, 
drinking  and  desserts.  A  cook  book  containing  more  than  one  hun- 
dred economical,  tested  Carnation  recipes  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  1232  Consumers  Building, Chicago;  1232  Stuart  Building, Seattle 


Carnation 

'From    Contented  Cows" 


TRADE  MARK  REG  I 

(agnation 

;  Oily™ A.  ■ *>»  
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Milk 


Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 
Seattle   Chicago   Aylmer,  Ontario 
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like  it  does.  I  had  all  of  that  I  wanted  fif- 
teen years  ago." 

"That's  so — I  done  forgot.  They  got  a 
dry  hole  on  your  place,  didn't  they, 
ma'am?" 

"Yes;  and  it  ain't  the  only  dry  hole 
they'll  get  in  this  county  neither.  Sally 
Jo,  I  thought  you  were  fixing  to  help  Miz 
Moore  at  the  church?" 

Every  day  the  Booster  published  an 
.announcement  that  Messrs.  Schoonover 
and  Newberry  were  expecting  the  arrival 
of  a  driller  and  outfit,  after  which  Lucky 
Chance  No.  1  would  be  spudded  in  without 
delay.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  no 
driller  appeared.  In  the  meanwhile  they 
were  selling  a  little  stock — not  much,  but  a 
few  shares  here  and  there.  Lest  public 
interest  flag,  Brother  Newberry  came  out 
with  startling  interviews  on  the  geological 
formations  along  Red  River,  connecting 
them  with  the  most  productive  Oklahoma 
fields  and  the  Tampico  region  in  Mexico. 
Also,  he  submitted  to  tests  of  his  oil  finder. 
Blindfolded  and  at  night,  he  twice  located 
pools  on  the  Gray  farm,  at  almost  the 
identical  spots  marked  by  sticks  when  he 
and  his  partner  first  visited  the  region. 

As  for  Windy's  Pride,  no  claims  were  put 
forward  for  it  as  a  prospective  producer. 
Don  Rayburn  had  no  intention  of  provid- 
ing money  for  wildcat  drilling;  his  proposi- 
tion was  a  selling  one  pure  and  simple;  and 
Gus  could  not  have  raised  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  to  save  his  soul.  They  re- 
lied solely  on  their  holdings'  being  adjacent 
to  Lucky  Chance  properties. 

Within  a  month  it  developed  that  some 
difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  work  being 
started  on  Lucky  Chance  No.  1.  Just  what 
those  difficulties  were  nobody  could  say  for 
certain,  but  rumor  was  rife.  The  Booster 
reported  that  a  conference  had  taken  place 
between  Messrs.  Schoonover  and  New- 
berry, oil  magnates  of  Oklahoma,  and  our 
esteemed  fellow  townsmen,  Messrs.  Ray- 
burn  and  Hardin,  from  which  important 
announcements  might  be  expected. 

They  came  promptly.  Gasoline  Gus' 
version  to  Sally  Jo  was:  "Well,  we've 
throwed  in  with  them  birds.  They  got  the 
land  where  the  oil  is,  it  looks  like,  but 
Schoonover  says  they  cain't  put  up  any 
more  money  to  develop  new  territory  this 
year  because  they've  got  so  much  out  al- 
ready and  money's  tight.  So  me  and  Don 
are  fixing  to  organize  an  operating  com- 
pany." 

"Oh,  won't  that  be  grand?"  exclaimed 
Sally  Jo. 

To  the  cashier's  credit  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  he  went  into  the  deal  with  his 
eyes  open  and  under  no  illusions  in  respect 
of  his  associates.  Don  rightly  figured  that 
in  any  dog-eat-dog  transactions  he  could 
take  care  of  himself,  and  though  he  listened 
to  Mr.  Schoonover's  explanations  and  ar- 
gument with  a  half  sneer  he  showed  himself 
ready  enough  to  talk  turkey,  and  they 
agreed  to  combine.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  new  company  was  comparatively  mod- 
est— only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Immediately  after  this  arrangement  was 
entered  into  the  shares  found  some  sale 
in  the  town.  Practically  all  of  Rayburn 's 
friends  and  associates  took  some,  and 
through  his  influence  agents  were  able  to 
dispose  of  considerable  throughout  the 
county.  And  a  driller,  with  outfit  and  a 
gang  of  roughnecks,  finally  arrived  in 
Windy  City  and  were  conveyed  in  trucks 
to  Red  River  bottoms. 

Lucky  Chance  No.  1  was  spudded  in, 
and  speculation  speeded  up.  But  Gasoline 
Gus  betrayed  a  strange  slump  in  enthusiasm 
the  next  time  he  happened  to  meet  Sally 
Jo  at  the  corner  of  the  square  and  Main 
Street. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  inquired. 
"You  look  like  you'd  lost  your  best  friend, 
Mr.  Gus." 

"Shucks,  them  fellers  make  me  sick,  and 
that's  the  truth,  Sally  Jo." 

"How  come?" 

"They've  decided  to  give  half  of  all  they 
make  to  an  orphanage  or  something,"  he 
answered  disgustedly. 

"Oh,  isn't  that  fine  of  them?  Why,  I 
call  that  grand,  Mr.  Gus.  The  Kincaid 
Orphans'  Home  has  wanted  a  new  building 
for  ever  so  long,  and  now  maybe  they  can 
get  it." 

Gasoline  surveyed  her  with  a  sort  of 
tender  pity.  "Do  you  suppose  them  high- 
binders mean  it?    Bless  your  liT  heart, 


Sally  Jo,  they're  just  doin'  this  for  luck — 
that's  all.  It's  a  sort  of  tin-horn  gambler's 
trick,  like  a  dog-gone  scoundrel  might  give 
a  bunch  of  money  to  a  church  hopin'  to  get 
by  Saint  Peter  with  a  lot  of  meanness." 

"But  don't  you  reckon  they'll  do  it,  Mr. 
Gus?"  cried  the  girl,  aghast  and  incredu- 
lous. 

"  Maybe  they  will  and  maybe  they  won't. 
I  wouldn't  bet  either  way.  But  it's  easy 
enough  to  promise  when  you  ain't  got 
nothing.  Don  Rayburn  fell  for  it  too.  But 
that  ain't  the  way  I  play  the  game.  Or- 
phans' home!  Why,  them  two  four-flushers 
would  bust  a  baby's  bank  if  nobody  was 
lookin',  Sally  Jo." 

Drilling  operations  went  slowly,  with 
many  interruptions,  due  to  breakdowns 
and  exhaustion  of  the  treasury.  Each  time 
Don  Rayburn  and  his  friends  had  to  re- 
plenish the  coffers,  and  the  cashier  was 
rapidly  becoming  fed  up  on  the  proposi- 
tion. Then  on  a  morning  word  reached 
Windy  City  that  the  Bull  Creek  Company 
had  quietly  bought  up  leases  five  miles  east 
of  them  and  were  about  to  spud  in.  This 
looked  like  real  business;  a  concern  such  as 
the  Bull  Creek  seldom  did  any  wildcatting 
without  knowing  what  they  were  about. 

"Let's  go!"  cried  Rayburn.  "We've  got 
to  protect  ourselves." 

Accordingly  he  and  Gus  started  out  at 
noon  along  the  road  to  Red  River.  As  they 
were  clearing  the  town  they  espied  ahead  of 
them  a  flivver.  In  it  were  Lee  Fuller,  a 
cashier  of  the  Nelson  County  State  Bank, 
and  Charlie  Hawes,  who  owned  the  Boston 
Store. 

"They've  heard  of  it,  too!"  exclaimed 
Don,  stirred  by  the  sight  of  his  competitor. 
"  Step  on  her,  Gus.  We've  got  to  beat  them 
there  if  we  bust." 

The  two  cars  leaped  forward  as  though 
at  a  signal  and  drenched  the  fields  with  red 
dust  for  miles.  At  a  fork  where  a  road 
branched  off  to  Ringer,  Gasoline  took  the 
turn  to  the  right. 

"It's  rougher,  but  it's  a  short  cut,  and 
maybe  I  can  beat  'em  to  the  crossroads," 
he  shouted  above  the  clangor  of  the  motor. 
"If  we  do,  just  let  'em  try  to  pass  me — 
that's  all." 

They  catapulted  off  outcropping  roots; 
they  plunged  into  yawning  holes;  the 
flivver  leaped  from  peak  to  peak  of  the 
road's  rises,  and  plowed  through  stretches 
of  seemingly  bottomless  sand.  Gus  never 
hesitated  or  wavered,  but  held  its  nose  in 
the  ruts  and  fed  it  gas  in  spurts. 

"There  they  come!"  yelled  Rayburn  as 
they  sighted  the  crossroads.  A  fairly  level 
stretch  lay  before  them.  Gasoline  stepped 
on  the  throttle,  and  the  car  careened  wildly. 

"We  can't  make  it!"  the  cashier  ex- 
claimed, panting  from  the  strain. 

"Neither  will  they." 

They  could  see  one  of  the  other  car's  pas- 
sengers leaning  forward  from  the  back  seat 
to  encourage  the  driver.  And  suddenly  the 
crossroads  was  fifty  yards  ahead  and  both 
cars  were  tearing  for  the  intersection  on 
even  terms. 

"Stop  her!  Stop!"  shrieked  Rayburn. 
"We'll  bump." 

"Stop  nothing!"  replied  Gasoline  Gus, 
and  threw  her  wide  open. 

A  vision  of  a  leaping  monster  on  their 
left,  of  frantically  waving  arms;  hoarse 
shouts  of  warning.  Then  a  thunderous 
crash,  and  Gus  found  himself  scooting 
along  a  plowed  field  on  his  right  side  with 
eyes  and  mouth  full  of  dirt.  Slowly  and 
painfully  he  picked  himself  up.  Ten  feet 
away  lay  Don  Rayburn,  gazing  dazedly  at 
the  sky. 

The  flivver  rested  on  its  back  atop  the 
road  bank,  its  engine  still  running  and  the 
rear  wheels  spinning  like  mad. 

"Hurt,  Don?    Hurt  bad?" 

"No-o,  I  reckon  not.  What  happened?" 

"Come  on  then  and  help  me  to  lift  this 
ol'  boat.  She  ain't  smashed  much,  except 
the  fenders  and  all  the  glass.  Get  a  move 
on  before  they  beat  us  to  it." 

He  shut  off  the  motor  and,  aided  by  the 
cashier,  who  had  escaped  with  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  shaking,  tilted  the 
flivver  down  the  slope  and  turned  it  over. 
The  driver  of  the  other  car  was  already 
inspecting  his  machine.  One  of  his  pas- 
sengers had  suffered  a  cut  on  the  head  and 
knee,  but  appeared  to  be  all  right  other- 
wise; the  other  sat  in  the  ditch,  trying  to 
stop  his  nose  from  bleeding  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  was  swearing  with  fervent, 
practiced  fluency. 


"All  right,"  said  Gus.  "Hop  in  and 
let's  go."  He  cranked  the  car  and  Rayburn 
sprang  into  his  place. 

"Hadn't  we  best  wait  to  help  'em? 
Maybe  they're  hurt,"  he  suggested  some- 
what belatedly. 

"Not  much  we  won't!  They're  all  right. 
You  couldn't  kill  that  driver  with  an  ax. 
And  if  Lee  Fuller  was  hurt  bad  he  couldn't 
cuss  so  good." 

The  supposition  sounded  reasonable  and 
they  went  on,  leaving  their  victims  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

"Gee,  my  shoulder  hurts,"  remarked 
Gus  presently.  "Here,  Don,  you  take  the 
wheel." 

Arrived  at  their  destination  he  tested  the 
injured  member  cautiously.  "  I  cain't  move 
it.  Wow !  That  near  drove  me  crazy  then." 

It  was  now  up  to  the  cashier  to  investi- 
gate. The  result  of  his  first  attempt  con- 
vinced him. 

"Your  shoulder's  dislocated,"  he  an- 
nounced positively. 

"All  right.  I  reckon  so.  You  go  ahead 
and  get  them  leases,  Don,  and  I'll  wait 
here  for  you." 

Rayburn  discovered  that  the  reports  re- 
ceived in  town  were  substantially  correct. 
The  Bull  Creek  Company  had  made  a 
location  and  some  pipe  and  timber  were 
already  on  the  ground,  but  the  derrick  had 
not  yet  been  started.  Ignoring  Gasoline's 
sufferings  he  went  ahead  on  his  mission  and 
within  three  hours  had  obtained  all  the 
leases  they  required  for  protection. 

"Well,  that's  done,"  he  announced  cheer- 
fully. "Does  it  hurt  much,  Gus?" 

"Like  Sam  Hill,"  answered  Gasoline,  his 
face  twisted.  "You  drive  going  home." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  get  about 
next  day,  carrying  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The 
town  was  agog  with  reports  of  the  race  and 
feeling  ran  high  against  Gus  and  the  cash- 
ier for  leaving  the  trio  in  such  a  plight.  Ex- 
perienced-oil men  pointed  out,  however, 
that  it  was  every  man  for  himself  in  the  oil 
game  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost;  and 
this  was  the  view  to  which  Windy  City 
speedily  came  round. 

"You're  so  plucky,  Mr.  Gus,"  said 
Sally  Jo,  when  she  left  a  bowl  of  fried 
chicken  at  the  lodging  house  where  he 
roomed.  "I  think  you're  the  grandest 
man!" 

The  grandest  man  flushed  all  over  his 
freckled  face  and  neck  to  the  roots  of  his 
red  hair.  "Why,  Sally  Jo,  you'd  think  I 
was  an  invalid  or  something !  What  did  you 
go  and  do  all  that  for?" 

"I  like  to  do  it,"  replied  the  simple 
maiden.  From  there  she  went  to  the  Sun- 
day school  at  the  church,  whither  she  also 
bore  much  fried  chicken.  Otherwise  her 
grandmother  would  most  certainly  have 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  day's 
doings.  Good  deeds  are  never  in  vain. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Sally  Jo  was 
twenty-six  years  old  and  bore  a  blameless 
reputation.  Despite  that  fact  no  male 
louts  had  cluttered  up  the  Banty  porch  or 
parlor  in  all  the  years  since  she  left  school. 
For  though  Sally  Jo  was  highly  esteemed 
in  church  circles  in  Windy  City  and  was 
invariably  cited  by  parents  as  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  way  to  treat  your  elders,  she 
batted  less  than  .001  when  it  came  to  snar- 
ing a  mate.  Even  Gus  Hardin  never  thought 
of  her  except  in  a  sexless  platonic  way; 
but,  thank  heaven,  Sally  Jo  did  not  know  it. 

The  rains  and  cold  weather  held  off  and 
drilling  on  Lucky  Chance  No.  1  progressed. 
Late  one  evening  they  got  a  showing  of  oil 
in  the  sluice  pit,  and  by  nine  o'clock  that 
night  a  messenger  on  a  foaming  horse  had 
carried  the  news  to  Windy.  The  town 
blazed  and  surged  and  scrambled  all  night 
in  an  orgy  of  speculation.  Reb  Walton 
sold  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  leases,  and  toward  dawn  was  simply 
shoving  currency  and  checks  into  a  barrel 
with  splendid  tired  indifference. 

"Are  you  selling  yours?"  inquired  Sally 
Jo  in  a  confidential  gurgle,  happening  to 
meet  Gasoline  Gus  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  and  Main  Street  late  in  the  day. 

"I  reckon  not.  If  the  well  comes  in  like 
it  ought,  our  stock  should  fetch  fifty  for 
one,  Sally  Jo;  and  it's  only  ten  for  one  now." 

"But  aren't  Mr.  Schoonover  and  Mr. 
Newberry  selling  any  of  theirs?" 

"Not  so  you  could  notice  it.  They're 
just  as  excited  as  anybody  and  are  holding 
for  a  gusher.  It's  only  the  pikers,  these  here 
clerks  and  lease  hounds  and  a  few  farmers, 
who're  selling  now." 


"But  what  about  the  orphans,  Mr. 
Gus?"  Sally  Jo's  eyes  were  big  with  ques- 
tion. 

Gasoline  had  forgotten  the  orphans  com- 
pletely. "That's  so,"  he  admitted  rue- 
fully. "I'll  take  it  up  with  the  others 
to-morrow." 

The  result  of  the  conference  confirmed 
his  early  predictions.  "  Guess  what  they've 
decided  to  do,  Sally  Jo!"  he  cried.  "So 
many  people  put  it  up  to  'em  that  now  was 
the  time  to  live  up  to  their  promise,  they 
had  to  give  something." 

"Well,  just  so  long  as  the  home  gets  it." 

"But  they  don't  get  it!"  he  burst  out 
scornfully.  "These  birds  have  turned  over 
shares  in  another  company  they've  got  in 
Oklahoma  instead.  And  they  ain't  worth 
the  paper  they're  printed  on." 

"And  what  did — you  do — Mr.  Gas?" 
she  asked  slowly. 

"Shucks!"  returned  Gasoline,  much  em- 
barrassed. "I'd  kill  a  man  for  six  bits,  but 
somehow  I  couldn't  cheat  a  bunch  of  poor 
orphans.  So  I've  transferred  half  my  stock 
to  Kincaid's  Home.  Don,  he  come  clean 
too.  His  wife  done  made  him." 

"Oh,  you're  so  wonderful!"  exclaimed 
Sally  Jo,  beaming  tenderly  on  him. 

He  obtained  some  favorable  publicity  by 
this  donation,  but  not  half  so  much  as  did 
Messrs.  Schoonover  and  Newberry.  The 
Daily  Booster  came  out  with  a  story  under 
a  two-column  head — and  a  two-column 
head  was  usually  reserved  for  a  presidential 
election  or  a  visit  by  Joe  Bailey — to  the 
effect  that  these  two  eminent  magnates, 
anxious  to  make  good  on  their  promise  to 
give  half  their  profits  to  some  worthy  char- 
itable undertaking  in  Windy,  had  made  a 
gift  to  Kincaid  Orphans'  Home  of  one 
thousand  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Coyote  Gas  and  Oil  Company  of  Okla- 
homa. 

They  were  actuated  in  this  step,  said  the 
Booster,  by  consideration  for  what  was 
best  for  the  home,  because  the  real  value 
of  the  Lucky  Chance  stock  was  still  im- 
possible of  estimating,  and  the  face  value 
of  the  shares  donated  equaled  the  present 
market  value  of  half  their  prospective 
profits  in  Lucky  Chance.  Hardin's  and 
Rayburn 's  gifts  were  damned  with  faint 
praise  in  comparison. 

"I  bet  that  cost  them  a  bunch  of 
money — that  piece,"  was  Gasoline's  com- 
ment. "And  say,  Sally  Jo,  you  don't  hear 
Doctor  White  praisin'  their  generosity 
enough  to  make  a  noise,  do  you?  No;  nor 
any  of  the  other  trustees." 

"Well,  don't  you  care,  Mr.  Gus.  You've 
done  your  part,  and  that's  enough,"  said 
the  girl. 

"It  does  give  you  a  sort  of  warm  feeling 
to  endow  a  home,"  he  confessed  compla- 
cently. 

In  a  gust  of  all-embracing  tenderness  he 
added:  "Oh,  but  think  of  those  dear  little 
children!" 

As  he  was  returning  to  his  room  next 
afternoon  Gus  noted  that  the  doctor's  car 
stood  in  front  of  the  Banty  place  and  a 
group  of  neighbors  pressed  curiously  round 
the  porch  and  door.  He  entered  the  yard 
and  made  his  way  through  them  into  the 
house.  The  parlor  was  empty,  but  in  the 
bedroom  beyond  he  could  see  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Carlton  and  Sally  Jo.  She  espied 
him  and  came  out,  closing  the  door  after 
her. 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  hap- 
pened?" he  asked,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
white.  At  that  she  began  to  cry,  her  hands 
over  her  face,  and  rocking  her  body  to 
and  fro. 

"Poor  gran'ma  fell — off  the  back — 
porch,"  she  sobbed.  "And  she's  broken 
her  hip.  Oh — oh — oh!  She'll  die.  I  know 
she'll  die!" 

They  were  alone.  Without  quite  know- 
ing why  he  did  it  Gus  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her.  And  Sally  Jo  clung  to  him. 

"There,  there,  honey,"  he  whispered 
brokenly. 

Then  he  heard  one  of  the  neighbors  cross 
the  porch  toward  the  door  and  stepped 
hastily  back.  When  he  found  himself  out- 
side and  homeward  bound  ten  minutes 
later  his  head  was  in  a  whirl. 

"I've  done  it  this  time,  sure  enough," 
he  muttered  ruefully.  "Dadgum,  I  do  be- 
lieve she  thinks  it's  settled." 

Apparently  it  never  entered  Sally  Jo's 
mind  to  put  any  other  construction  on  the 
happening.     When  he  dropped  in  nexl 
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morning  and  was  for  passing  off  their  greet- 
ing with  a  clumsy  handshake  she  held  up 
her  face  and  asked  very  simply:  "What's 
the  matter?  Why  don't  you  kiss  me?" 

As  he  walked  blindly  down  Live  Oak 
Street  toward  the  square  Gus  kept  repeat- 
ing over  and  over,  "I'm  roped,  throwed 
and  hogtied.  I'm  roped,  throwed  and  hog- 
tied."  But  before  he  reached  the  bank  his 
mood  had  changed,  and  he  seemed  more 
cheerful.  "  I  might  do  a  lot  worse,  at  that," 
was  his  conclusion. 

Very  shortly  he  had  other  worries,  which 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  threat  of 
matrimony  hanging  over  him.  Messrs. 
Schoonover  and  Newberry  came  panting 
into  the  bank,  where  Gus  and  the  cashier 
sat  poring  over  the  log  book  of  the  well. 

"Get  the  car — quick!"  urged  Schoon- 
over. "I  just  got  a  telephone  call  from 
Uncle  Harve.  He  says  they're  two  feet  in 
the  sand  and  she's  liable  to  come  in  any 
minute." 

They  tore  madly  for  a  garage  and  hit  the 
road  for  Red  River.  Hardly  had  they 
drawn  up  on  the  bank  above  the  well  when 
it  came  in  with  a  roar,  blowing  out  tools 
and  spurting  oil  halfway  to  the  crown  block. 
They  watched  the  flow  for  two  hours— it 
seemed  two  minutes  to  Gus — while  men 
came  hurrying  from  all  directions,  drawn 
by  the  news,  which  had  been  carried  broad- 
cast in  the  mysterious,  marvelous  fashion 
events  get  circulation  in  a  thinly  settled 
country. 

"We're  millionaires,"  said  Schoonover 
at  last.  His  tone  was  one  of  awe. 

Brother  Newberry,  who  was  spattered 
with  oil,  having  fairly  wallowed  in  it  in  his 
eagerness,  let  out  a  round  oath  of  exulta- 
tion and  then  abruptly  checked  himself. 
Don  Rayburn  walked  round  and  round, 
talking  continually  at  random;  he  tested 
the  oil  by  smell  and  evaporation  from  the 
palm  of  his  hand  a  hundred  times.  One 
minute  he  announced  it  would  grade  forty- 
two  degrees  Baume  gravity;  the  next  he 
had  decided  that  was  too  fine,  and  it  would 
test  round  forty. 

"And  she's  flowing  three  thousand  bar- 
rels if  she's  flowing  a  gallon!"  he  exulted. 
All  three  babbled  promises  to  make  the 
driller's  crew  rich  for  life. 

Gus  could  not  utter  a  word.  He  just  sat 
on  a  log  and  stared  at  the  wonder. 

Meanwhile  the  oil  was  going  to  waste,  as 
no  tank  had  been  provided,  and  the  flow 
had  to  be  directed  as  they  best  could  into  a 
hastily  dug  pit. 

"Get  her  under  control  as  quick  as  you 
can  and  then  shut  her  off,"  Schoonover 
ordered. 

"That's  what  I  aim  to  do,"  replied  Uncle 
Harve.  He  alone  betrayed  no  excitement, 
perhaps  because  he  had  brought  in  hun- 
dreds of  wells  in  his  time — and  was  still 
poor. 

Long  before  they  reached  town  every- 
body in  Windy  had  heard  the  tidings. 
There  followed  a  general  celebration  and 
Schoonover  hired  the  band  to  play  in  the 
square.  Before  midnight,  however,  bad 
news  reached  him.  Called  to  the  telephone 
he  returned  to  Newberry  and  Rayburn, 
sitting  inside  the  railing  in  the  bank  with 
their  feet  cocked  up  on  chairs. 

"I'm  worried,  boys.  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  it  at  all." 

They  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  "What's  the 
trouble?" 

"It's  flowin'  b.  s." 

They  stared  at  one  another  in  silence. 
"Oh,  well,"  said  Newberry  after  a  minute, 
licking  his  dry  lips,  "maybe  that  don't 
mean  anything.  I've  seen  wells  do  that 
often,  and  clear  up  in  fine  shape." 

"He  said  he'd  call  me  later,"  remarked 
Schoonover. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Presently  Gus 
joined  them  and  they  told  him  of  the  re- 
port from  the  well.  Then  conversation 
ceased  and  each  man  sat  still,  glumly 
pondering  the  imminent  ruin  of  his  hopes. 
Finally  the  Reverend  Newberry  hitched 
his  chair  forward  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Maybe  it  would  be  wise  to  sell  our  stuff 
now,  boys." 

"Sure!"  assented  Rayburn,  rousing  from 
his  trance.  "Let's  unload  "before  anything 
happens." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  too  late  to  do  anything 
to-night.  But  we  can  try,"  Schoonover 
agreed,  and  they  put  their  heads  together 
to  formulate  the  campaign. 

Fortunately  for  Windy  City  citizens,  the 
majority  of  them  had  gone  home  before 
the  quartet  could  start  selling,  and  among 
the  throngs  that  still  hung  about  the  ex- 
changes and  square  there  weren't  a  dozen 
men  who  could  have  bought  a  fifty-dollar 


share.  Only  the  idle  and  impecunious  re- 
mained out  of  their  beds  to  join  in  whatever 
excitement  offered. 

Next  day  the  town  learned  that  the  well 
had  been  shut  off  until  tankage  could  be 
provided  and  transportation  arranged. 
What  they  did  not  learn,  but  what  Schoon- 
over imparted  to  the  cashier  and  Gus  with 
ashen  face,  was  that  Lucky  Chance  No.  1 
had  suddenly  begun  to  flow  salt  water. 

"She's  ruined— done  for.  Uncle  Harve 
says  it  was  just  a  little  pool  we  happened 
to  hit,  and  he  don't  believe  there's  any  more 
oil  round  there  at  all— judging  by  the 
showings." 

Schoonover  lit  a  cigar  and  blew  great 
clouds  of  smoke  in  an  effort  to  steady  his 
nerves. 

The  four  went  into  session  in  the  direc- 
tors' room. 

"Well,  there's  one  consolation,"  re- 
marked Schoonover  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"We  know  she's  bio  wed,  but  nobody  else 
does." 

"That's  the  ticket,"  said  Rayburn. 
"Let's  go  ahead." 

But  for  some  reason  or  other  Windy 
City  would  not  buy.  The  four  were  posi- 
tive that  neither  Uncle  Harve  nor  any  of 
the  roughnecks  had  disclosed  the  condition 
of  the  well,  having  been  generously  paid  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut;  yet  the  people  of 
the  town  and  countryside  displayed  a 
curious  reluctance  to  touch  the  stock. 

"Any  of  us  here  been  talking?"  de- 
manded Schoonover  at  their  conference  next 
night,  glaring  at  the  cashier  and  Gus. 

"Not  me,"  each  replied. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  agree  not  to  so  much 
as  whisper  anything  about  it — not  even  to 
our  wives,"  he  added  with  a  vicious  snap 
of  his  teeth  on  his  cigar,  "or  sweethearts." 

"Of  course  not.  That's  understood," 
replied  Rayburn  in  some  resentment,  and 
Gus  assented. 

In  four  days  of  a  selling  campaign  they 
got  barely  a  nibble.  No  adverse  press 
reports  appeared  concerning  Lucky  Chance 
No.  1,  but  the  public  held  off,  even  the 
larger  southwestern  cities  turning  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  proposition. 

"Well,"  said  Schoonover  with  his  hard 
laugh,  "I  reckon  it's  got  to  be  New  York 
then.  They'll  bite  on  anything." 

The  suggestion  was  accepted.  It  was 
agreed  that  their  holdings  should  be  pooled 
and  one  of  them  should  make  a  trip  to  the 
metropolis  to  unload  them. 

"That's  the  very  job  for  you,  Rayburn," 
declared  Schoonover. 

"Who?  Me?  Not  on  your  tintype!" 
answered  the  cashier.  "  I  can't  afford  to  do 
it,  with  my  connection  with  the  bank.  It'd 
look  fine  for  me  to  be  peddling  round  bum 
oil  stock,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  Schoon- 
over?" Gus  inquired.  "You've  had  lots 
of  experience." 

"Couldn't  think  of  it,"  was  the  firm 
reply.  "  That's  flat.  I  can't  afford  to  leave 
just  now." 

Despite  warm  urging  he  persisted  in  this 
decision.  Neither  would  Brother  New- 
berry entertain  the  suggestion.  Both 
showed  a  settled  determination  not  to  visit 
New  York. 

"Let's  send  Gus!"  cried  Schoonover. 
The  cashier  exploded  into  a  laugh,  which 
he  quickly  checked.  "He's  the  very  man," 
added  Schoonover.  "A  live  wire  like  him 
would  make  a  hit  with  them  New  Yorkers." 

After  some  further  parley  this  step  was 
agreed  to,  Gus  making  it  very  clear  that 
he  didn't  intend  to  spend  any  of  his  own 
money  for  the  trip  and  they  would  have  to 
allow  him  at  least  four  dollars  a  day  for  ex- 
penses. "I'd  ought  to  stop  at  a  first-class 
hotel  on  business  like  this,"  he  pointed  out. 

"Agreeable,"  said  Schoonover,  and  the 
two  others  assented  as  hastily. 

"And  now  about  the  price?" 

"Just  do  the  best  you  can,"  they  told 
him. 

"Cash?" 

"Of  course— if  you  can  get  it.  But  any 
sort  of  proposition  that  looks  good  to  you 
will  suit  us.  The  stuff  isn't  worth  ten  cents 
a  share." 

Having  made  careful  note  of  these  stipu- 
lations, Gasoline  had  each  man  sign  the 
memorandum.  He  trusted  his  two  Okla- 
homa associates  about  as  far  as  he  could 
have  thrown  a  steer  uphill  by  the  tail,  and 
had  no  intention  of  giving  them  a  loophole 
to  go  back  on  any  transaction  he  might 
make. 

I've  got  to  go  to  New  York  to-morrow," 
he  told  Sally  Jo  with  a  magnificent  non- 
chalance; "on  business." 

(Concluded  on  Page  82) 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


WHAT  THIS  TRADE-MARK  MEANS  TO  THE 

LUMBER  USER 


WHEN  the  Colonists  first  built  their  homes 
in  New  England,  they  cut  and  sawed  their 
own  lumber.  They  knew  the  wood  they  were 
using.  They  selected  it  carefully. 

Much  of  their  work  endures  today.  Wooden 
dwellings,  barns,  wharves,  warehouses  —  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  years  old — models  of  simple 
architecture  and  still  serviceable. 

Yet  modern-built  houses  in  these  same  commu- 
nities oftentimes  last  only  a  few  years.  Men  point 
to  the  contrast  and  say  that  lumber  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be. 


To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber  dealers 
and  to  the  public  any  desired  information  as  to  the 
qualities  of  different  species  and  the  best  wood  for 
a  given  purpose. 


3? 


The  good  lumber  is  here  today  in  just  as  avail- 
able supply  as  it  has  ever  been.  But  discrimination 
in  choosing  it  for  the  particular  purpose  it  is  to 
perform  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

There  are  46,000  saw  mills  in  the  United  States, 
large  and  small  —  each  working  the  wood  of  its 
locality.  This  lumber  is  shipped  into  an  open 
market,  many  kinds  and  numerous  grades  of 
each  kind. 

If  a  man  buys  just  lumber  he  may  get  anything 
but  the  one  thing  that  best  suits  his  purpose. 

Here  we  see  the  reason  in  its  simplest  form  for 
a  real  service  to  the  lumber  user. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber  business, 
the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want  you  to  think  more 
about  the  wood  you  use. 


This -service  will  be  as  broad  and  impartial  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not  partisans 
of  any  particular  species  of  wood.  We  advise  the 
best  lumber  for  the  purpose,  whether  it  is  a  kind 
we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and  econ- 
omy through  the  use  of  the  right  wood  in  its 
proper  place. 

Think  what  this  means  to  a  great  industrial 
concern  which  buys  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
at  a  time. 

And  no  less  for  the  farmer  or  home-builder, 
buying  anything  from  a  single  board  or  scantling 
to  the  lumber  for  a  residence  complete. 


From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Prod- 
ucts trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped  on  their 
product.  You  can  see  it  for  yourself  at  the  lumber 
yard  or  on  the  job  after  it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  or  how  little,  you  can  look  at  the 
mark  and  know  that  you  are  getting  a  standard 
article  of  known  merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire- 
Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  80) 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gus!   And  gran'ma's  worse." 
"She'll  get  all  right,  honey— don't  you 
worry." 

"No,"  answered  Sally  Jo  solemnly. 
"She'll  never  get  well.  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones  she's  going  to  die.  At  her  age  she 
can't  get  over  it.  Think — she's  seventy- 
six." 

"I'll  hurry  back,"  he  promised. 

Sally  Jo  gazed  sullenly  at  the  floor,  trac- 
ing the  pattern  of  the  rug  with  the  toe  of 
her  shoe. 

"I  wish  you'd  never  gone  into  this  ol'  oil 
business,  anyhow,"  she  broke  out. 

Gasoline  laughed  and  patted  her  shoulder 
awkwardly.  "Why,  you  mustn't  talk  that 
way,  Sally  Jo.  We'll  get  out  of  the  woods 
soon,  and  some  day  I'll  buy  you  a  flock  of 
di'monds  and  a  coupla  limousines." 

"I  hate  diamonds!"  retorted  the  girl 
passionately.  "And  I'd  far  rather  have  a 
side  car.  You  see  more." 

"You  do,  sure  enough,"  he  assented. 

"Besides,  if  we're  rich  you'll  have  to  be 
away  so  much,  and  there'll  be  so  much  to 
look  after.  I'll  never  have  you  to  myself. 
Oh,  Mr.  Gus,  couldn't  you  get  the  garage 
back  again?  Let's  be  poor." 

Gasoline,  who  hadn't  a  cent  to  his  name 
in  the  world,  and  owed  eleven  hundred 
dollars,  answered  loftily,  "You  talk  awful 
foolish,  Sally  Jo." 

"Maybe  I  do,  but  I'm  so  worried,  Mr. 
Gus.  And  here,  with  all  the  money  you're 
supposed  to  have,  you  don't  seem  to  be  a 
bit  better  off.  Is  Lucky  Chance  as  good 
as  they  say  it  is?  I  heard  to-day  it  was 
worth  twenty  for  one." 

This  was  a  poser,  but  Gus  remembered 
the  pledge  to  his  confederates. 

"I'd  take  fifty  for  one  for  my  holdings," 
he  replied  guardedly,  and  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  slow  wondering 
smile  spread  over  Sally  Jo's  face. 

"Oh,  isn't  that  grand?"  she  murmured. 

His  first  letter  from  New  York  was  jazzy 
with  exultation.  He  was  stopping  at  a 
swell  hotel  on  Sixth  Avenue  and  he  had 
met  up  with  some  big  bugs  in  the  financial 
world — they  were  real  magnates  and 
wouldn't  let  him  spend  a  cent.  It  was  just 
an  accident  that  he  had  met  up  with  them, 
you  might  say,  and  couldn't  happen  again 
in  a  hundred  years.  One  of  them  was  pass- 
ing through  the  hotel  lobby  to  buy  a  cigar 
and  dropped  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket.  Gus 
had  returned  it  to  him,  and  they  had  struck 
up  a  conversation.  • 

"Right  away  it  come  out  that  they  was 
oil  men,  too,  and  just  the  kind  I  wanted  to 
Look  up  with.  And  they're  sure-enough 
magnates,  Sally  Jo.   I've  seen  their  office 


and  it's  a  wonder.  And  they  know  all  the 
big  fellers,  like  Rockefeller  and  Schwab 
and  the  rest.  Only  yesterday  Harry— his 
name  is  Harry  Ray  but  he  told  me  to  call 
him  Harry — showed  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Schwab.  It  started  off  'Dr.  Harry,'  and 
was  signed  just  'Charlie.'  What  do  you 
know  about  that?" 

He  was  so  busy  with  his  new-found 
friends  that  he  barely  glanced  over  a  letter 
from  Sally  Jo.  All  it  said  was  that  her 
grandmother  seemed  worse;  but,  no — 
there  was  a  postscript,  and  therein  Sally 
Jo  mentioned  that  a  strike  had  been  made 
on  the  property  of  the  Coyote  Gas  and  Oil 
Company  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Kincaid  Orphans'  Home  had  been  able 
to  sell  the  stock  donated  by  Mr.  Schoonover 
and  Brother  Newberry  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  "And  they  say 
neither  one  of  them  has  got  a  share  of  it 
left." 

Gus  howled  with  delight  over  this  and 
started  to  tell  his  friends  about  it,  but  ab- 
ruptly realizing  that  the  narration  might 
prejudice  them  against  the  promoters  of 
Lucky  Chance,  switched  in  the  middle  and 
ended  lamely. 

His  second  letter  to  Sally  Jo  was  not 
so  exuberant.  It  appeared  that  the  New 
York  magnates  blew  cold  on  the  proposi- 
tion. They  considered  that  the  stock  might 
be  all  he  said  it  was,  but  they  already  had 
more  irons  in  the  fire  than  they  could  con- 
veniently keep  going,  and  their  idea  was  to 
act  as  agents  for  Gus  in  selling  Lucky 
Chance. 

"Of  course  we  don't  want  that.  Harry 
said  something  to-night  about  a  trade,  and 
maybe  that's  the  way  we  will  fix  it  up.  I 
can  make  any  sort  of  deal  I've  a  mind  to. 
I  got  Schoonover's  and  Newberry's  and 
Don's  signatures  to  that." 

Sally  Jo  did  not  understand  in  the  least 
why  he  should  be  anxious  to  sell  Lucky 
Chance  if  it  was  worth  fifty  for  one,  and 
Gus  had  certainly  not  told  her  that  this 
was  his  mission,  but  reflecting  there  were 
so  many  things  in  business  she  did  not 
comprehend,  she  dismissed  it  from  mind. 
Two  days  later,  she  poured  out  her  heart 
to  him  in  a  long  letter  blurred  and  blotted 
with  tears.  Her  grandmother  was  dead. 
Couldn't  Gus  come  home?  She  needed 
him. 

When  Gus  received  this  he  was  tempted 
to  board  a  train;  things  were  not  moving 
to  suit  him,  and  he  had  been  thinking  ten- 
derly of  Sally  Jo  all  afternoon.  That's  just 
like  a  man.  The  blighter  is  apt  to  keep 
cheerful  and  carefree  so  long  as  he  has 
plenty  to  occupy  him,  but  the  minute  he  is 
left  to  loneliness  or  troubles  mass  round 


him  he  feels  a  longing  for  a  woman's 
sympathy. 

His  New  York  cronies  had  strangely 
neglected  him  for  forty-eight  hours.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  disappointment,  or 
to  Gasoline's  reluctance  to  dispute  with 
them  for  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
restaurant  bills,  or  to  the  fact  they  had 
already  heard  most  of  his  stories.  What- 
ever the  reason  they  had  not  come  near 
him,  and  inquiry  at  their  offices  elicited 
the  information  that  they  were  out  of 
town.  However,  he  could  not  return  to 
Windy  with  nothing  accomplished,  and 
accordingly  wrote  a  letter  of  comfort  to 
Sally  Jo,  promising  to  grab  the  first  train 
out  as  soon  as  his  business  was  completed. 

He  was  in  New  York  another  two  weeks. 
From  the  tone  of  his  letters  she  judged  that 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  big  town  had  begun 
to  wane  and  he  was  homesick.  The  longer 
he  stayed  away  the  more  tenderly  he 
thought  of  Sally  Jo.  And  it  did  not  dimin- 
ish that  tenderness  a  whit  when  she  men- 
tioned casually  in  one  of  her  letters  that 
Mrs.  Banty  had  left  her  the  two  hundred 
acres  of  black  waxy  farmland  near  Happy 
Grove. 

"New  York's  all  right,"  he  wrote,  "but 
give  me  dear  old  Windy  every  time.  I  like 
a  place  where  you  can  sit  out  on  the  sidewalk 
and  lean  your  feet  against  a  post.  Besides, 
where  could  you  go  fishing  in  New  York? 
And  you  never  see  a  duck  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  you  might  say,  except  in 
a  restaurant." 

One  night  the  nine-ten  Katy  deposited 
him  at  the  Windy  City  depot.  He  went 
straight  to  the  bank  to  report,  having 
advised  Rayburn  of  his  coming. 

"Well?"  queried  Schoonover  impa- 
tiently. Both  he  and  Newberry  wore  a 
harassed  air. 

"I  done  the  best  I  could.  They  wouldn't 
pay  me  any  money  for  it,  but  I  traded  it 
for  a  A-l  stock,"  said  Gus  wearily. 

"What  stock?"  snapped  Schoonover. 

"The  Golden  Flood.  I  looked  it  up,  and 
it's  all  right.  Worth  half  its  par  value." 

The  cashier  emitted  a  long  sigh  of  relief, 
but  Schoonover  jerked  his  chair  forward 
and,  thumping  the  table  with  his  fist,  cried: 
"Which  Golden  Flood?  There're  two 
companies.  The  Oklahoma  one  is  O.  K." 

"  Two?  "  repeated  Gus  dazedly.  "  I  never 
knowed  that.  This  is  the  Golden  Flood 
of  Arizona." 

And  then  Messrs.  Schoonover  and  New- 
berry burst  out  on  him.  "You  fathead!" 
said  the  former,  after  he  had  exhausted 
himself  in  abuse.  "Why,  I  sold  that  stock 
up  there  myself!  Was  one  of  these  guys 
named  Ray?   Sure!   I  thought  as  much." 


At  that  Rayburn  leaned  back  and 
laughed  wildly.  "We're  cleaned,  sure 
enough.  Why,  even  those  leases  we  risked 
our  fool  necks  for,  Gus,  ain't  any  good. 
The  Bull  Creek  crowd've  pulled  their 
pipe  and  drifted."  Then  he  abruptly  grew 
solemn. 

After  a  minute  Brother  Newberry  caught 
his  associate's  eye  and  nodded  meaningly. 
Schoonover  returned  the  nod. 

"Well,  I  reckon  it's  all  over  but  the 
funeral,"  he  remarked.  "We're  going  to 
drag  it  out  of  here  on  the  first  train. 
There's  nothing  more  for  us  in  this  hole,  so 
far's  I  can  see." 

"You  won't  get  sore  if  I  don't  send 
flowers?"  replied  the  cashier. 

The  pair  hired  a  flivver  to  take  them  to 
the  junction  the  same  night,  where  they 
caught  the  flyer  southwest.  None  too  soon, 
for  a  tall,  lank  stranger  in  a  wide  black-felt 
hat  stepped  off  No.  8  next  morning  and 
made  urgent  inquiries  for  them. 

"What've  they  been  up  to?"  demanded 
Rayburn,  instantly  divining  trouble. 

"What  haven't  they  been  up  to?  I've 
got  a  Federal  warrant  for  both,  and  they're 
wanted  in  New  York  State  and  in  Okla- 
homa." 

"But  the  parson?"  protested  the  cash- 
ier.  "Surely  he  " 

"If  he's  a  parson,"  answered  the  detec- 
tive, "then  I'm  an  archbishop.  That  bird 
used  to  run  a  roulette  wheel  in  New 
Orleans.  His  real  name's  Johnson." 

By  the  time  the  conference  at  the  bank 
was  over  it  was  too  late  for  Gus  to  call  on 
Sally  Jo  the  night  of  his  return,  but  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Banty  home  before  nine  next 
morning.  The  meeting  was  as  ardent  as 
could  have  been  desired.  He  was  crushed 
and  dispirited,  and  in  such  a  mood  a' man  is 
naturally  soft. 

"And  now,"said  Sally  Jo  with  mysterious 
importance,  when  they  had  calmed  down 
and  were  sitting  on  the  sofa,  "I've  got  a 
surprise  for  you,  Mr.  Gus." 

"Shoot.  Let's  hear  it." 

"You're  not  the  only  one  who  can  make 
money.  You  don't  need  to  look  surprised. 
I've  bought  a  whole  lot  of  Lucky  Chance 

"What?"  yelled  Gus.  _ 

"I  knew  it  would  surprise  you,"  she  said 
happily,  "and  that's  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
Yes,  I  got  Mr.  Newberry  to  sell  me  all  his 
for  forty  thousand  dollars.  And  I  sold  the 
farm — they  paid  me  two  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  for  it." 

Well,  they  are  married,  and  the  sound  of 
the  cornet  is  heard  again  in  the  land.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Gus  drives  a  truck  for  the 
Kincaid  Orphans'  Home. 
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Why  You  Must  Have  Beautiful  Weil- 
Kept  Hair  to  be  Attractive 


Illustrated  by  WILL  GREFE 


UWERYWHERE  you  go  your  hair  is  noticed  most 
*-*  critically. 

It  tells  the  world  what  you  are. 

If  you  wear  your  hair  becomingly  and  always  have 
it  beautifully  clean  and  well-kept,  it  adds  more  than 
anything  else  to  your  attractiveness. 

Beautiful  hair  is  not  just  a  matter  of  luck,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  care. 

Study  your  hair,  take  a  hand  mirror  and  look  at 
the  front,  the  sides  and  the  back.  Try  doing  it  up 
in  various  ways.    See  just  how  it  looks  best. 

A  slight  change  in  the  way  you  dress  your  hair,  or 
in  the  way  you  care  for  it,  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  in  its  appearance. 

In  caring  for  the  hair,  shampooing  is  always  the 
most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the  real  life 
and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color,  and  makes  your 
hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  heavy,  lifeless,  stiff 
and  gummy,  and  the  strands  cling  together,  and  it 
feels  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  it  is  because 
your  hair  has  not  been  shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed  properly, 
and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will  be  glossy,  smooth  and 
bright,  delightfully  fresh-looking,  soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequent  and  regular 
washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh 
effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The  free  alkali  in  ordinary 
loaps  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and 
ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  people  use  Mulsified 
Gocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
greaseless  product  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  it  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter 
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how  often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful  you  can  make 
your  hair  look,  just 

Follow  This  Simple  Method 

C^IRST,  wet  the  hair  and  scalp  in  clear,  warm  water. 
^  Then  apply  a  little  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil 
Shampoo,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  all  over  the  scalp 
and  throughout  the  entire  length,  down  to  the  ends  of 
the  hair. 

Rub  the  Lather  In  Thoroughly 

npWO  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an  abundance 
of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This  should  be  rubbed 
in  thoroughly  and  briskly  with  the  finger  tips,  so<  as  to 
loosen  the  dandruff  and  small  particles  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

When  you  have  done  this,  rinse  the  hair  and  scalp 
thoroughly,  using  clear,  fresh,  warm  water.  Then  use 
another  application  of  Mulsified. 

Two  waters  are  usually  sufficient  for  washing  the 
hair,  but  sometimes  the  third  is  necessary.  You  can 
easily  tell  when  the  hair  is  perfectly  clean,  for  it  will 
be  soft  and  silky  in  the  water,  the  strands  will  fall 
apart  easily,  each  separate  hair  floating  alone  in  the 
water;  and  the  entire  mass,  even  while  wet,  will  feel 
loose,  fluffy  and  light  to  the  touch  and  be  so  clean  it 
will  fairly  squeak  when  you  pull  it  through  your 
fingers. 


Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

T^HIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final  washing, 
the  hair  and  scalp  should  be  rinsed  in  at  least 
two  changes  of  good  warm  water  and  followed  with  a 
rinsing  ir±  cold  water.  When  you  have  rinsed  the  hair 
thoroughly,  wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can;  and  finish  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  turkish  towel,  shaking  it  and  fluffing 
it  until  it  is  dry.  Then  give  it  a  good  brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo,  you  will  find  the  hair 
will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  re- 
membered for  your  beautiful 
well-kept  hair,  make  it  a  rule  to 
set  a  certain  day  each  week  for 
a  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Sham- 
poo. This  regular  weekly  sham- 
pooing will  keep  the  scalp 
soft,  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh  looking  and  fluffy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  and  admired 
by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo  at  any  drug 
store  or  toilet  goods  counter.  A 
4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for 
months.    Splendid  for  children. 

WAT  KINS 

MULSIFIED 

REG   U  S  OAT,  OFF 

COCOUUfUT  OIL  SHAMPOO 
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Your  Hair  Should  be  Dressed  So  as  to  Emphasize  Your  Best  Lines  and  Reduce  Your  Worst  Ones. 

•  Begin  by  studying  your  profile.    If  you  have  a  pug  nose,  do  not  put  your  hair  on  the  top  of  your  head;  if  you  have  a  round,  fat  face,  do  not  fluff  your  hair  out  too  much  at  the  sides ;  if 
'your  face  is  very  thin  and  long,  then  you  should  fluff  your  hair  out  at  the  sides.    The  woman  with  the  full  face  and  double  chin  should  wear  her  hair  high.    All  these  and  other 
individual  features  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  proper  hairdress.    Above  all,  simplicity  should  prevail.    You  are  always  most  attractive  when  your  hair  looks  most 
natural^when  it  looks  most  like  you.  
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res  Travel  Farther  On  Them 


In  both  day  and  owl  service,  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  a  Goodyear  pneumatic-shod 
one-ton  truck  travels  1,200  miles  each 
month  for  the  Gaulke  Dairy  Company 
of  Milwaukee. 

During  the  night  the  truck  is  busy  gather- 
ing milk  from  farms  ;  by  day  it  delivers 
dairy  products  to  commission  men  in  the 
Cream  City. 

Since  this  vehicle  went  into  service, 
September,  1918,  it  has  not  missed  a  single 
trip,  and  it  still  wears  its  original  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  rears. 

In  spite  of  rutted  rural  roads  and  uneven 
pavements  that  mark  the  truck's  urban 
route,  the  left  rear  tire  went  25  months 
and  the  right  18  months  on  original  air. 

Conclusive  proof  of  Goodyear  Casing  en- 
durance, you  will  say. 


Granted  —  but  think  what  the  tubes  had 
to  stand ! 

Their  unflinching  support  made  such 
service  possible. 

Out  of  sight  within  the  casing's  wall,  the 
tube  must  hold  air  without  fail  no  matter 
how  severe  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  road. 

Built  up  layer  upon  layer,  Goodyear  Heavy 
Tourist  Tubes  for  passenger  cars,  like  the 
tubes  we  build  for  trucks,  are  thick  and 
strong  and  each  valve  patch  is  firmly  vul- 
canized in. 

You  pay  no  more  for  them  than  for  tubes 
of  less  merit.  Why,  therefore,  risk  costly 
casings  when  sure  protection  is  available? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  packed 
in  heavy  waterproof  bags.  More  Goodyear 
Tubes  are  sold  than  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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anc/nov?  LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 


•      •  • 


Try  a  good  tooth  paste 

made  by  the  makers  of  Listerine 

LAMBERT     PHARMACAL  COMPANY 


COURSE  you  11  try  it.  The  very  fad;  that 
^~>^  you  know  Listerine  so  well  makes  you 
want  to  see  what  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  like. 

So  it  follows  naturally  that  when  the  makers  of 
Listerine  offer  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  you  expect, 
something  very  good. 

It's  like  an  old  friend  introducing  a  new  one 
— with  a  recommendation.  The  Lambert  Phar' 
macal  Co.  asks  you  to  do  what  you  always  do 
under  such  circumstances — start  the  new  friend 
on  faith.  Then  make  up  your  own  mind. 


That's  fair,  isn't  it?  In  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
we  offer  a  good  tooth  paste — one  that  brings  re 
suits.  Not  "miracles,-'''  but  exceptionally  white, 
clean  teeth,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
mouth  —  for  the  best  scientific  reasons. 

For  of  course  there  are  "reasons  why."  But 
are  they  ever  necessary  in  an  introduction 
between  friends?  You  discover  them  yourself. 

We  assure  you  that  we've  used  our  forty 
years'  experience  to  make  a  good  tooth  paste. 
We  leave  it  to  you  to  call  it  the  best. 


BERT     PHARMACAL    COMPANY  ft   sffajCmj*  or    LISTERINE    saint  louis,  u.s.a. 
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n  the  United  States— except  those  in  the 
lortheast  comer,  which  were  more  largely 
inanced  by  local  capital— had  gone  into 
jankruptcy  at  least  once. 

In  other  words,  it  was  complained,  the 
ailroads,  by  which  foreign  capital  had  set 
>ut  to  dominate  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
ry,  had  practically  all  failed.  Local  Amer- 
can  capital  had  gone  into  the  building  of 
nost  of  these  roads  to  some  extent;  but 
hat  money  had  been,  partly  at  least,  it  was 
:laimed,  returned  to  local  capital  through 
he  benefit  of  the  railroad  to  its  locality; 
thereas  with  foreign  capital  there  had  been 
uffered  a  dead  loss,  throwing  into  insignifi- 
ance  the  loss  of  1837  and  threatening  to 
nount  into  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Dutch  capitalists  who  had  ventured 
nodestly  into  the  Northwest  were  largely 
riped  out  there  at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar 
>y  the  famous  raid  of  the  grasshoppers, 
ipon  which  the  familiar  Arabian  Nights 
listory  of  the  Hill  railroad  group's  fortunes 
vsis  founded.  The  Germans  suffered  and 
ost  in  the  Atchison,  Northern  and  Union 
■"acific  and  other  Western  bankruptcies; 
md  England's  capital  was  cut  down  from 
he  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  especially 
ast  of  the  Mississippi.  Realizing  that  its 
ittempts  of  half  a  century  had  been  in  vain, 
oreign  capital,  following  once  more  its  im- 
uutable  but  as  yet  somewhat  baffling  laws, 
ntered  into  its  relations  with  its  present 
igent,  modern  Wall  Street. 

The  former  cloth  and  commercial-paper 
rierchants,  who  were  then  and  thenceforth 
o  constitute  this  agency  of  capital,  had 
mowledge  and  expertness  in  the  treatment 
•f  the  problems  of  bankruptcy.  Taking, 
hen,  the  security  holdings  of  capital,  they 
tarted  to  sort  out  and  reorganize  American 
ailroads  into  solvent  enterprises.  To  do 
his  they  were  compelled  to  secure  con- 
iderable  concessions  from  capital  in  gen- 
iral  and  from  foreign  capital  in  particular. 

The  means  for  building  the  American 
ailroad,  as  is  well  understood,  were  se- 
:ured,  broadly  speaking,  from  bonds — the 
inderlying  lien  and  mortgage  which  capital 
ilways  exacted  and  received.  These  bonds, 
jearing,  of  course,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
lad  been  piled  on  American  railroads  by 
:apital  and  its  railroad  promoters  to  such 
in  extent  that  they  and  their  fixed  charges 
n  the  best  judgment  of  the  security  mer- 
•hants  must  be  reduced  very  heavily  before 
he  railroads  could  successfully  proceed. 

How  heavily  this  was  done  is  shown  in 
letail  by  Mr.  Stuart  Daggett  in  his  careful 
itudy  of  American  railway  reorganizations, 
n  various  ways  the  fixed  charges  which 
•apital  had  imposed  upon  American  rail- 
oads  for  their  interest  returns  were  cut 
lown  to  amounts  rising  in  the  cases  of 
arge  railroads  to  one-half  and  more  of  the 
brmer  interest.  The  loss  of  foreign  capital 
n  bond  interest  in  these  reorganizations 
vould  average  not  less  than  one-third,  and 
probably  more  when  the  losses  of  those  who 
bad  sold  outright  were  considered. 

The  Nation's  Savings 

The  attempt  of  absentee  capital  to  fasten 
its  grip  upon  the  continent  had,  then, 
lailed;  and  it  was  in  fact— following  other 
unexpected  developments— about  to  be  re- 
placed entirely  by  another  capitalistic 
power  which  was  already  establishing  its 
relations  with  the  new  Wall  Street— the 
merchants  of  securities  who  were  thence- 
forth to  represent  capital  itself  in  the  mind 
Bid  imagination  of  the  American  people. 

Now  these  men,  as  has  been  perhaps  too 
often  forgotten,  are  by  their  history  and 
tradition  not  gamblers,  but  merchants. 
They  will  gamble  on  a  sure  thing— as,  in- 
deed, who  will  not?  But  their  primary 
business  is  not  transacted  on  the  well- 
known  stock  exchange  at  the  crossing  of 
Wall  with  Broad  Street.  They  conduct, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  a  branch  of 
American  merchandising,  the  selling  of  se- 
curities—principally new  issues  of  bonds — 
through  an  organization  of  makers,  job- 
bers, wholesalers,  retailers  and  peddlers  of 
bonds,  which  is  essentially  not  different 
from  the  organization  of  any  mercantile 
business,  and  which  now  reaches  out  more 
and  more  to  distribute  its  product  through- 
out the  country,  both  through  its  own 
agencies  and  the  countless  banks  and  trust 
r:ompani«-s  and  savings  banks  which  now 
iell  securities  to  their  customers. 

Modern  Wall  Street,  then— as  it  was 
r"ounded  in  the  nineties— is  essentially  a 


merchandisinginstitution, conducted  largely 
by  men  of  Yankee  and  Jewish  antecedents 
and  characteristics,  who,  in  the  business 
of  making,  remaking,  jobbing,  retailing 
and  peddling  securities,  have  established 
the  permanent  and  familiar  relations  with 
capital  concerning  which  the  public  has 
been  so  amply  informed  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Other  agencies  — in  the  stock 
market — may  make  and  unmake  connec- 
tions temporarily  with  great  funds;  but 
it  is  the  security  merchant  of  Wall  Street 
and  vicinity  who  makes  the  permanent  and 
abiding  connection  of  the  corporation  with 
the  fixed  capital. 

The  second  great  disappointment  of 
foreign  capital — after  attempting  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  vain  to  accomplish 
this  domination  through  the  American  rail- 
road— has  just  been  noted.  But  now, 
following  the  panic  of  1893,  a  new  develop- 
ment of  capitalism  took  place.  The  United 
States  having  been  so  generally  equipped 
with  machinery,  there  began  to  appear  in 
this  country — starting  in  the  East — the 
surplus  capital  seeking  corporate  invest- 
ment which  any  student  of  Karl  Marx 
would  naturally  expect.  It  appeared— 
as  it  apparently  always  must  in  new 
countries — in  the  hands  of  many  people. 
And  in  particular,  and  in  especially  im- 
portant amounts,  it  began  to  show  in  the 
old-age  and  death  fund  laid  away  by  tens  of 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  persons  in 
the  savings  banks  and  the  life-insurance 
companies. 

Life  Insurance  in  America 

To  understand  this  let  us  touch  for  an 
instant  on  conditions  in  these  funds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  There  were  in  force 
in  1900  more  than  fourteen  million  insurance 
policies,  affecting  the  fortunes  of,  let  us  say, 
conservatively,  forty  million  people,  and  in- 
cidentally controlling  capital  to  be  invested 
of  a  billion  and  three-quarter  dollars.  In 
savings  banks  there  were  some  six  million 
depositors,  whose  assets  of  a  little  less  than 
two  and  a  half  billion  affected  the  lives  of, 
say,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  million  more. 
So,  making  allowances  for  duplication,  dis- 
regarding fire-insurance  companies  and 
other  types  of  banks,  and  recalling  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1900 
was  about  seventy-six  millions,  we  can  see 
what  an  extraordinary  hold  capital  was  be- 
ginning to  take  upon  the  continent  and 
population  of  the  United  States,  affecting 
intimately  some  two-thirds  of  the  people 
through  these  two  items  alone.  And  this 
fact  becomes  the  more  significant  when  the 
long-time  relations  of  these  two  institutions, 
the  insurance  company  and  the  savings 
bank,  to  modern  Wall  Street  are  considered. 

The  larger  life-insurance  companies  in 
America  were  given  their  start,  as  many 
know,  by  being  a  kind  of  adjunct  to  the 
drygoods  trade,  being  used  largely  to  pro- 
tect one  partner  from  loss  by  the  death  of 
another;  and  a  great  share  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  twenty-nine  thousand  policies 
issued  by  them  in  1850  was  due  to  this 
class  of  customers. 

The  largest  of  the  companies  were  located 
from  the  first  in  the  mercantile  centers  of 
New  York  near  Wall  Street.  So  from  the 
first  the  ex-drygoods  merchants  of  Wall 
Street  were  in  close  and  natural  relations 
with  these  institutions  in  their  new  business 
as  makers  and  sellers  of  securities,  in  which 
so  much  of  the  surplus  insurance  funds 
were  to  be  invested. 

But  with  both  these  and  the  savings 
banks  the  Wall  Street  security  sellers  were 
also  in  the  necessarily  confidential  relation 
of  a  trusted  merchant  with  his  old  customer. 
As  their  business  developed  neither  savings 
banks  nor  insurance  companies  were  al- 
lowed by  practice  or  law  to  invest  to  any 
extent  in  the  more  speculative  securities 
known  as  stock,  and  so  became  more  and 
more  by  necessity  the  customers  of  the 
makers  and  remakers  of  sound  bonds  who 
had  reorganized  and  ruled  Wall  Street 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  agents  first  of  foreign  and  now  of 
American  capital  in  its  progress  toward  its 
present  domination  of  the  country. 

The  developing  situation  in  which  they 
and  capital  found  themselves  in  and  about 
1900  was  extraordinary  and  striking.  In 
the  decade  previous  to  that  capital  had 
been  accumulating  in  America  to  a  remark- 
able extent.  To  take  but  two  items,  the 
capital  in  savings  banks  had  grown  from 


$1,550,000,000  in  1890  to  about  $2,400,- 
000,000  in  1900;  and  insurance  companies' 
assets  from  $770,000,000  to  $1,750,000,000— 
the  two  together  practically  doubling  their 
assets  while  the  population  had  grown 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  accumulation  of  capital  in  other 
banking  institutions  was  not  less  marked, 
and  all  the  demand  for  the  investment  of 
this  also,  so  far  as  it  was  made  in  capital's 
favorite  instrument,  the  corporation,  came 
necessarily  to  the  honest,  conservative  se- 
curity merchant  in  Wall  Street. 

Having  noted  this,  having  outlined  the 
foundation  of  modern  Wall  Street,  let  us 
turn  to  consider  the  exact  situation  in 
which  capital  now  found  itself  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  seen  how  foreign  capital, 
reaching  out  to  grasp  this  continent  through 
the  medium  of  the  railroad,  had  failed  sig- 
nally to  do  so— in  spite  of  its  own  expecta- 
tions and  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Marx.  Not 
only  this,  but  it  had  been  cut  down  a  good 
round  third  in  the  panic  of  1837,  while  de- 
pending on  the  state  bonds;  and  upon 
turning  from  that  instrument  to  the  use  of 
the  corporation  under  the  American  rail- 
road promoter  it  had  been  cut  down 
another  third  at  least— more  probably  a 
half —following  which  it  had  come  through 
the  humble  expedient  of  bankruptcy  at  last 
into  its  final  well-known  relation  with  Wall 
Street. 

Now  American  capital,  rising  after  this 
defeat  so  suddenly  to  supplant  the  capital 
from  abroad — massed  especially  in  its  ac- 
cumulation of  death  and  old-age  funds — 
found  itself  at  the  outset,  as  is  still  so  well 
and  poignantly  remembered  by  its  owners 
and  manager.",  to  this  day,  in  a  somewhat 
changed  situation,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  this  with  the  experience  of  the 
capital  which  preceded  it. 

In  Europe,  less  addicted  by  temperament 
to  the  use  of  machinery  than  America, 
capital  had  often  become,  as  has  been  com- 
monly noted  by  its  students,  too  plentiful 
for  its  own  comfort,  and  so  sought  continu- 
ally new  fields  of  conquest.  In  its  projected 
operations  in  America  it  first  secured 
or  expected  to  secure  some  six  or  seven  per 
cent  interest  on  its  bond  investments  in  the 
American  railroad.  Much  of  this  of  course 
was  never  received,  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  foreign  capital,  when  its  losses 
are  considered,  ever  secured  on  the  average 
even  the  current  European  rate  from  the 
American  railroad.  The  exploitation  of  this 
foreign  market,  at  least,  was  not  so  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  English  or  European 
capital  as  socialistic  pamphlets  are  apt  to 
paint  it. 

And  now  when  American  capital  began 
to  assert  itself,  after  the  reorganization  of 
American  railroads  by  the  merchants  and 
reorganizers  of  Wall  Street,  it  was  shown 
at  the  outset  on  the  highest  authority  that 
the  return  for  capital  in  America  had  sunk 
permanently  to  the  level  of  that  in  Europe. 

Days  of  Easy  Money 

In  the  reorganization  of  our  railroads,  it 
may  be  remembered,  one  of  the  favorite 
methods  of  cutting  down  their  fixed  charges 
was  to  change  five,  six  and  even  seven  per 
cent  bonds  into  bonds  bearing  three  and  a 
half  and  four  per  cent.  And  now,  with 
what  the  financial  press  designates  as  the 
plethora  of  American  capital  pressing  for  in- 
vestment, it  was  found  by  the  bond  mer- 
chant of  Wall  Street  that  capital  would  not 
only  hold  these  bonds  but  would  gladly 
buy  new  ones  at  the  same  price.  Safety 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  capital  after 
its  hectic  experience  in  America  during  the 
past  seventy  years. 

First-class  mortgage  bonds  of  railroads 
sold  readily  on  a  return  of  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.  But  so  great  was  capital's  desire 
for  investment  in  this  period  that  second 
class  and  collateral  bonds  were  easily  dis- 
posed of  at  feur  per  cent.  They  were 
naturally,  therefore,  issued  by  their  Wall 
Street  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  great 
quantities — as  securities  are  whenever  cap- 
ital is  plenty— and  the  bond  issues  of  this 
period  being  quite  largely  of  the  safe  type 
as  regards  security  of  principal,  which  the 
law  requires,  were  heavily  bought,  and  still 
lie  in  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  vaults  of 
banks,  savings  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies to-day. 

There  was  even  at  that  time  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  over  these  securities  among 
the  men  who  issued  them  or  caused  their 


issuance.  The  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman, 
whose  relations  with  railroads,  insurance 
companies  and  capital  are  so  well  known, 
was  busy  throughout  this  period  in  borrow- 
ing all  the  money  possible  for  his  railroad 
properties  on  the  basis  of  three  and  a  half 
and  four  per  cent,  at  periods  extended,  when 
he  could  arrange  it,  to  a  hundred  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  high  official  of  another 
great  railroad,  in  telling  why  it  was  that  his 
company  borrowed  money  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent  for  only  twenty-five  years 
when  he  could  have  secured  it  at  that  rate 
for  one  hundred,  explained  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  years— in  1925— his  road 
would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  get  money  at 
a  lower  rate  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

But  whatever  minor  differences  of  opin- 
ion there  might  be,  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  bond  merchants  and  great 
experienced  leaders  of  Wall  Street,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  time,  was  quite  unanimous 
as  against  higher  rates. 

These  were  dark  days  indeed  for  capital 
in  America.  It  had  started  with  a  return 
of  seven  per  cent,  received  on  an  average 
far  less  than  that,  and  had  been  cut  down 
at  least  a  third  in  its  principal,  with  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  Disappointment 

In  many  ways,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  capital  in  corporate  form  seemed 
less  simple  and  unavoidable  in  actual  prac- 
tice in  America  than  when  brought  out  in 
the  treatises  of  Mr.  Marx  or  the  various 
later  well-known  primers  of  socialism. 
Capital  had  been  engaged  some  seventy 
years  in  rolling  up  such  power  by  the  great- 
est machine  in  the  world — the  American 
railroad.  Individual  capitalists — or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  manipulators  of  capital— 
had  indeed  made  enormous  sums.  But 
capital  as  a  whole  had  lost  heavily,  and  the 
best  that  it  had  been  able  to  do  for  itself  at 
the  end  of  this  protracted  and  precarious 
period  was  to  secure  finally  an  investment 
which  seemed  to  insure  in  future  the  return 
of  invested  principal  and  the  modest  sum 
of  three  and  a  half  and  four  per  cent  annual 
interest — which  might  soon  drop  -to  two 
per  cent. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  disappointing, 
but  now  capital  in  America  had  another 
darker  and  more  remarkable  suspicion — 
still  more  at  variance  with  the  prophecies 
at  its  birth.  The  new  and  more  venture- 
some American  capital  began  to  realize 
that  never,  in  spite  of  its  hopes  and  plans 
and  machinations,  had  the  foreign  capital 
which  preceded  it  even  possessed  the  in- 
strument to  control  the  wealth  of  the 
continent,  which  it  had  coveted  from  the 
beginning. 

For  the  securities  which  represented  its 
advances  for  building  the  American  rail- 
roads were  bonds,  not  stocks,  and,  under 
the  American  practice,  at  least,  bonds  had 
no  control  over  corporate  property  except 
in  case  of  bankruptcy. 

The  control  of  the  stock  of  American 
railroads,  which  had  this  power,  had  been 
held  first  by  the  railroad  promoter;  and 
now,  it  began  to  be  more  than  suspected, 
was  in  the  steadier,  safer,  but  perhaps  some- 
what harder,  hands  of  the  reliable  old  bond 
merchants  in  Wall  Street.  But  never  in 
any  case  could  capital  have  control,  through 
the  means  which  it  now  held,  over  the  rail- 
roads which  it-  had  built,  except,  of  course, 
during  the  undesired  period  of  bankruptcy, 
when  the  bondholders  took  over  the  prop- 
erty. 

Realizing  this  distressing  situation  at 
last,  disregarding  the  warning  of  Wall 
Street's  ablest  experts— calling,  with  the 
sad  reiteration  of  the  celebrated  bird  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  "Nevermore!  Never 
more  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  per  cent 
interest  at  the  most  from  now  on!" — 
American  capital,  fulfilling  its  immutable 
but  still  baffling  laws,  now  turned  savagely 
from  Wall  Street  and  its  sound,  honest, 
law-abiding  bond  makers,  and,  still  seeking 
the  control  of  America,  which  the  bond 
makers  could  never  give  it  through  the 
medium  of  bonds,  plunged  relentlessly  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century  into  its  well- 
known  relations  with  Broad  Street  and  the 
general  market  for  stocks,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  article 
of  this  series. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
articles  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  next  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 
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Back  in  1888  something  happened  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  that  led  directly  to  the 
development  of  a  great  tire  industry 
and  had  much  to  do  with  making  the 
automobile  a  practical  possibility  in  later 
years. 

The  man  who  caused  this  extraordinary 
development  was  a  surgeon  named  John 
Boyd  Dunlop,  and  the  way  he  came  to  do 
it  is  one  of  those  interesting  human  stories 
that  lie  behind  many  of  the  world's  great 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

His  boy,  Johnny,  rode  a  tricycle  and  its 
hard  narrow  tires  wrought  injury  to  the 
Doctor's  lawn.  From  his  desire  to  find 
something  that  would  be  easier  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  more  comfortable  for 
the  rider,  was  born  a  crude  but  service- 
able solid  wooden  wheel  surrounded  by  a 
home-made  rubber  air-bag  with  a  football 
tube  for  a  valve.  It  was  held  in  place  by 
a  strip  of  linen  from  an  old  dress  of  Mrs. 
Dunlop's,  stretched  over  the  tube  and 
tacked  on  the  wheel.' 

He  tested  this  wheel,  but  was  not  satis- 
fied with  his  first  work.  He  started  over 


and  made  a  wooden  rim  for  the  tricycle 
and  a  new  and  better  tire. 

From  that  day  there  came  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  pneumatic  tires  for  tricycles, 
bicycles,  automobiles  and  motorcycles 
which  carried  the  Dunlop  ideas  across  the 
world,  and  made  the  motor  car  practical. 

On  Dunlop  invention  and  Dunlop  tire 
improvements  was  built  a  great  interna- 
tional Dunlop  institution  that  manufac- 
tures and  sells  tires  in  many  continents 
and  countries,  owns  its  own  vast  rubber- 
growing  plantations  in  the  Far  East,  its 
own  fabric-producing  cotton  mills,  and 
numbers  its  employees  by  many  tens  of 
thousands. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest that  Dunlop  Tires  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced in  America,  by  an  American  cor- 
poration, which  begins  business  with  an 
equipment  of  buildings,  machinery  and 
resources  putting  it  among  the  largest  of 
the  tire-building  companies  of  America. 

The  following  pages  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  at  this  new,  yet  old,  factory  in  the 
progress  of  America's  automotive  industry. 
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Dunlop,  pioneer  of  the  pneumatic  tire  in- 
dustry, is  founding  its  business  in  America 
upon  three  outstanding  advantages : 

First,  positive  assurance  of  highest 
quality  in  tire  construction,  made  possible 
by  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  world-wide 
institution  representing  thirty-two  years  of 
experience  in  tire-building,  beginning  with 
Dunlop' s  invention  of  the  pneumatic  tire. 

Second,  possession  of  ample  resources 
in  materials,  manufacturing  equipment 
and  financial  means — and  the  ability  to 
use  them.  You  need  no  further  evidence 
than  the  scope  and  character  of  Dunlop 
international  enterprises  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  great  Dunlop  tire-build- 
ing institution  at  Buffalo. 

Third,  introduction  in  America  of  the 
Dunlop  policy — a  policy  of  mutual  interest 
which,  since  1888,  has  recognized  an  obli- 
gation to  all  who  buy,  sell  or  use  tires — a 
policy  which  goes  beyond  the  building  of 
good  tires  to  the  delivery  of  continuous 
transportation  service. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  belief  in  this 
policy  by  designing  and  building  only  the 
highest  grade  tires — by  constantly  endeav- 


oring, through  research  and  investigation, 
to  improve  these  tires— by  so  conducting 
our  relations  as  to  earn  the  good  will  of  all 
whom  we  serve. 

With  these  three  advantages  Dunlop 
is  making  available  to  the  American  public 
pneumatic  and  solid  tires  of  established 
superiority,  distributed  through  a  dealer 
organization  conscious  of  its  responsibili- 
ties and  its  obligation  to  do  more  than  act 
as  a  go-between  in  the  sale  of  tires,  and 
backed  by  an  interested  service  which 
extends  to  the  last  day  of  the  tire's  useful- 
ness, without  any  limitations  of  mileage. 

The  dealer  who  will  sell  Dunlop  Tires 
selects  us  as  truly  as  we  select  him  be- 
cause he  believes,  as  we  do,  that  he  repre- 
sents you  and  your  interests  to  us  quite 
as  much  as  he  represents  us  to  you,  and 
that  your  good  will  is  his  greatest  business 
asset. 

Dunlop  Tires  will  soon  be  in  actual 
production,  and  distribution  through  retail 
channels  will  follow.  We  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  distribution 
plans  with  any  responsible  retail  tire  mer- 
chants who  are  interested. 
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If  Only  He  Had  Been  Born  In  the  Days  When  Rome  Was  Beginning  to  Decay!   Sometimes  He  Thought  That  He  Wouldn't  Have  Minded  Being  a  Plumber  Then 


After  breakfast  he  publicly  assumed  the 
suspenders  and  arm  garters,  exposing  for 
the  purpose  the  Sunday-clean  white  shirt, 
with  its  starched  bosom,  its  separate,  re- 
versible cuffs,  attached  by  patented  nickel 
devices  to  the  wristbands.  The  tinted 
elastic,  against  this  background,  impressed 
the  donors  agreeably. 

"Helooksstylish,ma,"said  Martha.  "If 
he  only  had  a  mustache  and  whiskers  " 

"Give  him  time,"  chuckled  Walter,  tug- 
ging at  the  swooping  prong  of  his  reddish 
mustache.  "He'll  raise  one  yet." 

"They  say  shaving  helps  it  get  started, 
Lennie."  George  spoke  scientifically.  "You 
keep  on  scraping  off  the  fuzz  and  you'll  get 
bristles  all  right." 

Leonard  grinned  meekly.  The  pleasant- 
ries founded  on  his  hairless  countenance  no 
longer  troubled  him.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
liked  the  look  of  his  naked  face  better  than 
an  imaginary  portrait  of  beard  and  mus- 
tache and  whiskers  more  profuse  than 
James  Cadwell's  own.  He  knew  that  this 
preference  was  more  disgraceful  than  his 
contemptible  facial  baldness,  and  he  kept  it 
carefully  to  himself.  His  razor,  regarded  by 
the  rest  as  a  mere  provoking  agent,  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  stopped  shaving  he 
might  speedily  luxuriate  in  the  aspect  of 
hairy  masculinity,  but  he  tried  not  to  be- 
lieve this.  It  would  have  seemed  almost  a 
duty  to  raise  a  beard,  once  he  admitted  the 
possibility. 

He  filled  the  new  pipe  under  Walt's  ex- 
pert instruction  and  smoked  it  more  suc- 
cessfully than  he  had  hoped.  It  hardly 
sickened  him  at  all!  And  while  he  smoked 
it  he  could  not  see  it— was  not  expected  to 
contemplate  and  admire  its  carved  horrors. 
He  discovered  that  its  effect  as  a  pipe  was 
less  distressing  than  its  effect  as  a  spectacle. 
But  he  was  for  once  pleased  when  the  time 
for  churchgoing  relieved  him  of  both  obli- 
gations in  its  direction. 

James  Cadwell  always  drove  to  church 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  style  suited 
to  his  position.  Usually  Leonard  rode  with 
them  in  the  carriage,  agreeably  conscious 
of  its  soft  cushions  and  distressed  by  the 
aroma  which  these  persistently  diffused. 
The  steel  tires  clattered  unpleasantly  on 
the  cobbles  too.  But  it  was  better  than 
walking,  even  so.  lie  was  therefore  divided 
between  regret  and  pleasure  when  Walter 
stopped  him  as  he  followed  Martha  toward 
the  horse  block. 

"Come  on,  Lennie— walk  over  with  me 
and  George  for  a  change." 

It  was  a  recognition  of  his  manhood,  so 
meant  and  so  Interpreted.  Leonard  had 
always  felt  his  exclusion  from  the  rough 


friendliness  between  his  elders.  Walt  and 
George  walked  to  church,  arriving  late  and 
sitting  in  the  free  seats  at  the  rear.  He  had 
envied  them  the  privilege.  The  Cadwell 
pew  was  prominent,  set  so  that  it  faced  the 
pulpit  from  the  side  and  exposed  its  occu- 
pants to  the  eye  of  the  whole  congregation. 
This  publicity  always  embarrassed  Leon- 
ard. He  suffered  self-conscious  torments, 
imagining  that  he  had  forgotten  some 
essential  article  of  raiment;  that  he  had 
failed  to  brush  his  hair,  or  omitted  his 
necktie;  that  people  were  staring  and 
laughing.  And  besides,  the  location  con- 
demned him  to  a  ninety-minute  view  of  the 
pulpit  at  short  range.  Ever  since  he  could 
remember  this  had  been  a  sore  trial.  The 
pulpit  was  made  of  curly  maple,  carved  and 
fret-sawed  into  a  wooden  lace  and  brightly 
varnished.  Every  line  and  bulge  of  it  was 
printed  deep  on  Leonard  Cadwell's  brain, 
and  he  despised  himself  for  hating  it  as  he 
did. 

A  real  man — a  regular  male  human  like 
his  father  or  Walt  or  George — would  have 
ignored  such  a  trifle.  Only  a  softy,  a  cry- 
baby, a  Lennie  Cadwell,  would  let  it  hurt 
him. 

His  father's  silence  clearly  giving  con- 
sent, Leonard  nodded  acceptance  and 
moved  away  beside  his  brothers.  Their 
tolerance  touched  him.  Even  when  their 
humor  had  been  hardest  to  bear  manfully 
Leonard  had  always  regarded  them  with 
a  timid  reverence — thick-chested,  bull- 
necked  men  with  hairy  wrists  and  faces, 
big,  booming  voices  and  a  swaggering, 
pugnacious  gait.  Neither  of  them  could 
conceivably  be  afraid  of  things — they  were 
respectful  toward  James  Cadwell,  but  per- 
ceptibly un terrified  even  before  his  ivrath. 
Neither  of  them,  thought  Leonard,  would 
be  silly  and  weak  enough  to  let  unpleasant 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  hurt  him  as 
such  things  hurt  Leonard.  They  were 
men — utterly  and  completely  male— and  as 
such  objects  of  envy  and  regard,  even 
when  their  aspect  was  most  distressing  and 
their  voices  rasped  and  rumbled  in  curi- 
ously discordant  laughter. 

Admission,  even  on  sufferance,  to  their 
fraternity  was  a  tremendous  thing.  For  the 
first  time  his  birthday  acquired  a  definite 
value  in  Leonard's  sight.  Walt  and  George 
meant  to  treat  him  hereafter  as  in  some 
things  their  equal.  He  drew  his  breath 
well  down  and  stepped  out  bravely,  puz- 
zled by  a  change  in  their  look  and  tone. 
Something  furtive  and  wary,  he  thought — 
as  if  they  were  boys  again  and  bent  on 
mischief.  Leonard  had  lacked  heart  for 
their  enterprises  in  those  days.  Even  now 


he  felt  an  accelerated  pulse.  Something 
illicit  was  perceptibly  in  prospect — some- 
thing in  which  he  was  to  play  a  part. 

He  would  have  liked  to  escape;  he  could 
make  up  some  excuse  for  going  back  to  the 
house  and  join  them  at  church,  he  thought. 
But  he  set  his  teeth  on  the  thought  of  his 
majority  and  marched  on,  his  inward  ter- 
rors deepening  with  every  step.  He'd  be- 
have like  a  man  for  once! 

They  followed  Alabama  Avenue  to  its 
junction  with  Main  Street,  the  direct  route 
toward  the  church,  so  far. 

But  here,  to  Leonard's  consternation, 
they  turned  and  struck  southward  on  Main 
Street,  digressing  at  right  angles  from  their 
course. 

"  Don't  say  anything  back  at  the  house, 
Lennie,"  Walt  cautioned  him  needlessly. 
"The  old  man  would  raise  particular  Cain 
if  he  knew." 

George  laughed. 

"No  use  tellin'  Len  to  keep  his  face  shut. 
He  ain't  lookin'  for  trouble  with  dad ! " 

Leonard's  doubts  multiplied.  But  he 
kept  on,  concealing  his  misgivings.  At 
Hendrick  Street  they  turned,  passing  the 
uncurtained  windows  of  Guffy's  Sample 
Room,  through  which  Leonard  observed 
the  massive  bar,  backed  by  mirrors  and 
decked  with  shining  brass.  Saloons  always 
frightened  him  a  little  ever  since  he  had 
fled  screaming  from  a  reeling  laborer  fud- 
dled into  clumsy  playfulness.  He  still 
harbored  an  association  of  mysterious  dan- 
gers with  swinging  doors  and  the  shrewd 
smell  of  stale  beer  which  issued  from  them. 
Walt  and  George,  chuckling,  turned  into 
a  narrow  alley  flanking  the  saloon.  At  the 
far  end  Leonard  saw  a  wooden  storm  door 
inscribed  with  a  playful  legend — "Mike 
Guffy's  Little  Side  Door." 

He  guessed  their  errand  now,  under- 
standing at  last  the  secret  of  his  brothers' 
invariable  tardiness  at  morning  worship, 
appalled  at  the  depth  of  their  sin.  Saloons 
were  countenanced  on  weekdays  by  James 
Cadwell's  creed,  but  Sabbath-breaking  was 
a  desperate  affair,  even  for  Walt  and 

George.   For  Lennie   The  enormity 

of  his  guilt  crushed  him.  He  submitted 
passively  to  Walt's  hand  on  his  shoulder 
while  George  performed  a  complicated 
tattoo  on  the  little  side  door.  He  passed 
beyond  this  presently  to  the  cool,  beer- 
smelling  dimness  of  Guffy's  big  back  room, 
where  a  dozen  men  lounged  at  small  tables 
or  leaned  against  the  bar,  and  where  a 
portly,  formidable  gentleman  inshirtsleeves 
and  long  apron  ministered  expertly  to 
I  hirsts  which  manifestly  omitted  to  rest  on 
the  seventh  day. 


The  three  Cadwells  ranged  before  this 
personage,  who  greeted  the  two  elders  with 
dignified  reserve  and  rolled  a  thoughtful, 
appraising  eye  upon  the  third. 

"Brother,"  said  Walt.  "Len,  this  is  Mike 
Guffy.  Any  time  you  need  a  life-saver 
Mike's  the  boy  to  hunt  for." 

Leonard  contrived  a  grin  Even  with 
Walt  and  George  at  his  flanks  he  was  hor- 
ribly afraid;  afraid  of  Mike  Guffy  and  his 
confidential  customers;  afraid  of  the  drink 
he  would  have  to  swallow;  afraid  of  James 
Cadwell  and  his  terrible,  righteous  wrath 
Harried  and  oppressed  by  fears,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Walt's  authority,  received  a 
monstrous  glass  of  beer  from  which  an  over- 
flow of  lathering  suds  was  removed  by 
an  instrument  resembling  a  ruler,  carried 
it  to  the  dirty  little  table  which  George 
selected.  He  sat  with  his  back  toward  the 
room,  a  little  comforted  against  one  danger 
by  the  thought  that  there  was  now  a  di- 
minished chance  of  being  recognized  by 
some  fellow  roisterer  and  denounced  to 
James  Cadwell. 

"Ah-h!  That's  better."  George  drew 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  lips.  "Stand 
a  dry  sermon  better  with  that  under  your 
belt." 

Leonard  felt  the  compulsion  of  his  eye. 
He  lifted  the  glass  and  drank,  conquering 
a  twitching  upper  lip.  The  sour  smell  and 
taste  of  beer  always  repelled  him,  but  this 
new  equality  was  too  precious  to  be  for- 
feited. The  act  required  him  to  straighten, 
raised  his  glance  from  the  table  to  the 
opposite  wall. 

Presently  from  vast  distances  he  heard 
laughter  and  words.    He  shook  his  head 
impatiently,  without  moving  his  eyes.  The 
painting,  its  heavy  gilt  frame  shrouded  in 
mosquito  .net,  held  him  suspended  in  a 
.magnificent  isolation,  remote  from  every- 
thing except  the  intoxication  of  beauty.  : 
Walt  and  George,  the  loud,  red-faced  men  j 
about  them,  the  frowzy  saloon,  the  yeasty 
smell  of  beer,  all  these  had  receded  infi-|l 
nitely,  leaving  only  Leonard  Cadwell  and  a 
breathless  understanding  that  the  world 
held  beauty;  that  other  men  had  seen  it 
and  painted  it. 

There  was  a  legend  affixed  to  the  frame. 
He  did  not  need  or  notice  it  at  first.  The 
painting  affected  him  only  as  a  formless, 
permeating  combination  of  colors.  The 
slant  of  sun  past  marble  columns,  the 
splash  of  radiance  where  it  touched  still, 
lucid  water,  the  glow  of  bright  fabrics  he 
saw  these  first,  becoming  conscious  of  line 
and  form  only  gradually.  Even  then  there 
was  no  message.    He  saw  only  abstract 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Treat  him  right!  Dip  deep  into 
his  Bureau  of  Thanks  and  Appre- 
ciation! Put  across  a  holly -day  - 
hand-out  that  rings  the  smoke- 
spirit  of  the  celebration;  that  jin- 
gles joy  into  his  friendly  old 
jimmy  pipe— a  whole  man-sized, 
he-gaited  pound  of  Prince  Albert 
tobacco  in  the  crystal  glass  hu- 
midor with  sponge-moistener  top! 
Register  his  speed  snapping  into 
it! 

And  —  such  a  glad-garbed-mes- 
sage  of  smokepeace  and  content! 
It's  the  loud  tinkle  on  the  Christ- 
mas tribute  table!  Its  bright 
beauty  draws  the  crowd!  It  tips 
the  favored  recipient  that  he  wins! 
And,  just  the  thoughts  of  cool, 


fragrant  P.  A.  (our  exclusive  pat- 
ented process  cuts  out  bite  and 
parch)  tucked  away  'til  after 
breakfast  will  zip  such  an  edge  on 
his  smokeappetite  it'll  be  some 
task  guiding  his  mind  to  the  hot- 
cakes-and-honey ! 

By  all  means— give  him  Prince 
Albert,  if  you'd  keep  the  Yule  log 
burning  cheerily  and  the  mistle- 
toe extra  busy  from  sun-up  'til 
the  curtain  drops!  For,  P.  A.  is 
the  happiest  little  old  merry- 
maker of  smokesunshine  that  ever 
wended  its  way  into  a  pet  pipe- 
Christmas  or  any  other  day!  And, 
he'll  say  it  is!  And,  that's  what 
you're  after! 


Prince  Albert  is  also  sold  in 
handsome  pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors,  in  tidy  red  tins 
and  in  toppy  red  bags — wherever 
you  happen  to  set  foot  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of 
U.  S.  A. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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HERE'S  a  Ball  Pein  Hammer  for  a  regular  man.  It  will  with- 
stand the  most  crushing  and  pulverizing  blows  his  giant  mus- 
cles can  throw  into  it.  This  hammer  will  increase  his  power  and 
lessen  his  labor  ...  a  handsome,  mighty  tool  .  .  .  it's  a  Plumb ! 

Infinitely  scientific  care  surrounds  each  process  of  making  Plumb 
Ball  Pein  Hammers. 


PRICES 

Nail  Hammer  $2.50 
Machinist'i  Ball  Pein 

Hammer  2.00 
AutomobilUt'a  Ball 

Pein  Hammer  1.75 


piece  of  special  anal- 
ysis steel  —  bit  tem- 
pered for  a  keen 
edge,  hard  yet  tough. 

Nail  slot  an  added 
feature.  Saves  nails 
around  camp  where 
nails  are  scarce. 

Handy  campers'  axe 
with  leather  sheath 
to  carry  on  the  belt. 


Axe 

alone  $1.50, 
with  leather 
■heath  $2.00 


Steel  that  has  demonstrated 
enormous  power  of  resistance  .  .  . 
that  is  tough  .  .  .  full  of  life  ■.  .  . 
steel  that  must  conform  to  the  ex- 
act chemical  formulae  of  our  met- 
allurgical laboratories  is  the  raw 
material  we  use. 

Scientific  precision  replaces 
guess-work  in  its  progress  through 
our  shops.  All  heats  are  guarded  by- 
electric  pyrometers.  Consequent- 
ly, Plumb  Ball  Pein  Hammers  all 
perform  excellently  and  uniformly. 


Design  Suggested  by  Mechanics 

To  make  hard  work  easier — 
the  off-center  head  ...  so  the  solid 
smash  of  the  blow  is  more  terrific 
—no  chance  for  head  "wabbling" 
— a  cone-shaped  ball  to  "spread"  a 
rivet,  not  to  smash  it— the  oblong 
eye  to  permit  a  wider  and  stronger 
handle — these  were  all  suggested 
by  machinists  .  .  .  these  are  among 
the  reasons  why  workmen  declare 
of  Plumb  tools, 

"They're  worth  more." 


Sold  by  all  hardware  dealer*  throughout  the  world 

FAYETTE  R.  PLUMB,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  Established  18S6 

Foreign  Branches  and  Sydney  Welliniton  Melbourne  Brisbane 

Representatives:  Johannesburg  Sao  Paulo  Montevideo  Santiago 


Manila 
Buenos  Aires 


PLUMB 

DOUBLE  LIFE 


Hammers  Hatchets 
Sledges  and  Axes 
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beauty,  thrilling  to  it  till  Walt's  hand 
smote  his  shoulder  blade  and  Walt's  hoarse 
guffaw  woke  him  from  his  visions. 

"You  old  rascal!"  The  tone  struck 
Leonard  harder  than  the  blow.  "That's  a 
fine  way  to  spend  Sunday  morning!" 

Leonard  came  back  to  earth,  his  cheeks 
pricking  with  the  heat  of  an  agonized* 
flush,  the  sting  of  his  eyelids  forewarning 
him  of  tears.  His  brothers,  delightedly 
approving,  exploded  in  laughter  and  re- 
mark. He  hated  them  suddenly,  as  the 
significance  of  their  comment  came  clear 
to  him. 

Roman  Ladies  at  the  Bath !  He  read  the 
legend  now,  and  tore  his  eyes  free  from  the 
scene  it  identified,  a  little  sick  at  the  de- 
scent from  clean  heights  to  muddy  depths. 
The  innuendo  of  his  brothers'  teasing  jests 
shamed  him.  He  wanted  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  wrong;  that  his  fascination  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  paint- 
ing; that  its  effect  on  his  eyes  and  brain 
had  been  clean  and  fine,  but  their  faces  and 
their  words  restrained  him.  They  would 
only  despise  him  again,  ridicule  him  for  his 
softness,  his  sissy  ways.  As  it  was,  he  saw, 
they  regarded  his  interest  in  the  picture  as 
in  some  fashion  creditable. 

"  You  can  come  back  and  see  it  any  time," 
chuckled  George.  "But  if  we  don't  get  to 
church  pretty  quick  there'll  be  trouble 
with  dad.  Come  on,  Len." 

Leonard  stumb!ed  out  into  the  alley,  his 
mind  still  intoxicated  by  the  discovery.  He 
knew  that  the  Remans  had  been  wicked 
people — memories  of  Sunday-school  en- 
lightenments in  the  matter  of  martyrs 
returned  to  accuse  them.  Sermons  too — 
Rome  had  fallen  by  reason  of  her  sins  and 
weakness  and  luxury— baths,  for  instance, 
made  of  white  marble  and  set  with  pillars 
and  colonnades,  where  the  amiable  sun 
flooded  in  on  winking  pools  which  imaged 
walls  and  figures. 

He  hardly  spoke  during  the  walk  to  the 
church.  He  slunk  into  the  pew  after  his 
brothers,  afraid  that  his  thoughts  might 
be  legible  in  his  face.  His  eyes  fixed  on  the 
painted  back  of  the  seat  before  him— pine, 
colored  a  muddy  brown  and  grained  in 
imitation  of  quartered  oak  by  streakings 
of  the  painter's  finger— he  devoted  the  in- 
terval of  the  sermon  to  the  arrangement 
of  his  disturbed  thoughts. 

The  wicked,  profligate,  effeminate  Ro- 
mans had  built  their  baths  to  be  like  that 
one  in  the  picture.  He  endeavored  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  did  not  envy  them; 
that  he  preferred  the  manly,  virtuous  ugli- 
ness of  the  tin  tub,  boxed  in  painted  pine 
match  boarding,  in  the  sunless  cubicle  at 
home.  He  was  twenty-one.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  be  a  man  now.  He  felt  his  cheeks 
warming  with  shame  as  he  endeavored  to 
suppress  an  ache  of  envy  for  those  Roman 
ladies  in  Mike  Guffy's  big  back  room.  Was 
he  always  going  to  be  a  sissy  boy? 

it 

CERTAIN  peculiarities  in  Leonard's 
character  developed  exceedingly  early 
in  his  association  with  the  Cadwell  family. 
He  himself  preserved  no  memory  of  these 
affairs  but  the  reminiscences  of  his  elders 
enlightened  him  concerning  them  as  he 
acquired  consciousness  of  his  individuality. 

He  had  cried  a  great  deal  by  way  of 
beginning— not  in  the  lusty,  purple-faced 
fashion  of  the  proper  man  child,  but  feebly, 
contemptibly  indeed.  These  lamentations 
could  be  quieted  only  by  diplomacy.  Leon- 
ard would  stop  when  someone  sang  softly, 
or  when  he  was  permitted  to  stroke  the 
cat,  or  when  the  painted  blinds  of  the  bed- 
room windows  were  folded  back  and  the 
sun  came  in  through  the  drooping  elm 
which  almost  touched  the  wall.  His  mother 
discovered  that  even  during  the  difficult 
interval  of  acquiring  teeth  he  could  be 
pacified  by  giving  him  the  heavy  cut-glass 
stopper  of  the  perfume  bottle. 

All  of  which,  unimportant  while  Lennie 
still  inhabited  crib  and  carriage,  served 
to  confirm  later  evidences  of  his  defects 
of  character.  James  Cadwell,  who  needed 
a  great  deal  of  sleep,  never  quite  forgave  his 
youngest  son  for  certain  dismal  nights;  for 
the  offense  of  frightened  yelps  before  the 
spectacle  of  James'  paternal  grimaces  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  crib.  Lennie  emerged 
from  the  hazy  chaos  of  infancy  upon  a 
world  already  predisposed  to  suspicion  and 
dislike.  The  process  of  self-education  by 
experiment  with  impulses  and  the  contem- 
plation of  their  results  merely  fixed  and 
hardened  the  family  distrust. 

Providence  had  been  liberal  with  Leon- 
ard Cadwell  in  assigning  parentage  and 


birthplace.  Of  this  truth  his  father  was 
entirely  persuaded.  Lennie  was  lucky  to 
be  his  son— all-fired  lucky.  And  the  boy's 
early  attitude  toward  some  of  his  blessings 
impressed  his  father  as  ingratitude  verging 
on  impiety. 

The  Cadwells  were  rich — among  the 
richest  people  in  Buxton.  Long  before 
Leonard's  arrival  they  had  felt  able  to  sac- 
rifice the  old  house  on  the  square  and 
build  the  new  one,  a  mile  farther  out— the 
splendid  new  house  which  the  newspapers 
styled  a  mansion.  Three  stories  high  it 
lifted  its  brick  bastions  and  turrets  to 
crowns  of  slate— slate  in  which  a  party- 
colored  pattern  had  been  cunningly  intro- 
duced. Above  the  eaves  a  fringe  of  iron 
filigree  bristled  impressively;  the  very 
lightning  rods  were  wrought  in  intricate 
convolutions  and  decorated  with  shining 
metal  spheres. 

The  porches — there  were  no  less  than 
five  of  these — clung  to  the  walls  in  ingen- 
ious locations;  there  was  one  projecting 
from  the  attic,  and  another  capped  a  cir- 
cular bow  window,  and  another  nestled 
snugly  in  an  inset  of  the  second  story.  The 
principal  one,  following  the  curves  and 
angles  of  the  facade,  displayed  the  art  of 
lathe  and  jig  saw  in  its  finest  flower. 

It  all  stood  well  back  from  the  avenue, 
protected  by  a  lofty  fence  of  iron  pickets, 
between  which  the  by-passer  beheld  an  ex- 
hibit of  statuary  chosen  from  the  product 
of  the  works— a  fountain,  where  a  cherub 
balanced  gayly  on  the  upturned  snout  of 
some  sea  creature;  a  terrified  stag  in  flight 
before  a  brace  of  avid  setters;  a  scattering 
of  urns  from  which  geraniums  lifted  in  sum- 
mer time.  A  drive  led  beneath  a  compli- 
cated porte-cochere  to  the  carriage  house 
in  the  rear.  And  a  brownstone  block,  poised 
flush  with  the  curbing,  advertised  the  name 
of  the  possessor  in  deep-cut  capitals. 

Among  Lennie  Cadwell's  earliest  discov- 
eries was  the  fact  that  all  this  inspired  his 
family  with  an  abiding  pride.  This  puz- 
zled him.  He  questioned  artlessly: 

"Why,  mamma?  Why  do  you  like  it?" 

"Because  it's  lovely  and  stylish,  Lennie. 
Don't  ask  such  silly  questions." 

Lennie  had  learned  to  read  the  tone.  He 
studied  the  family  possessions  silently, 
wondering  why  words  applied  with  justice 
to  certain  delightful  objects — the  new  seal- 
skin sack  which  he  was  forbidden  to  stroke, 
for  instance,  or  the  smell  which  came  mys- 
teriously out  of  the  empty  copper  canteen 
in  which  Mr.  Meiningen  had  imported 
attar  of  roses  for  his  snuff  factory — should 
be  given  to  the  iron  dogs  and  deer  and  the 
tasseled  balustrades  of  the  porch. 

He  quickly  enlightened  himself  as  to  the 
fallacy  of  certain  native  convictions.  He 
was  unanimously  voted  incorrect  in  his 
idea  that  the  duck  covering  tacked  over  the 
carpets  when  church  sociables  impended 
was  designed  to  veil  the  shame  of  the  every- 
day colors  and  patterns  from  visitors. 
James  Cadwell  boomed  with  scornful  amuse- 
ment about  this.  Leonard  learned  how 
much  the  carpets  had  cost,  and  that  they 
too  were  stylish  and  lovely.  Later,  when 
the  duck  had  been  removed,  he  inspected 
them  carefully,  stubborn  in  his  opinion  but 
discreet  in  its  concealment. 

He  hated  being  laughed  at.  He  hated  it 
so  cordially  that  he  would  weep  at  the 
first  guffaw— a  trick  which  brought  him 
quickly  into  disfavor  with  his  father  and 
made  him  an  easy  target  for  Walter  and 
George.  He  was  a  cry-baby,  he  discov- 
ered—a  shameful  thing  for  anybody  to  be, 
but  peculiarly  unworthy  in  a  Cadwell.  He 
could  never  make  anybody  understand 
that  his  tears  were  involuntary.  To  James 
Cadwell  they  merely  aggravated  an  of- 
fense. There  were  occasions  on  which  the 
mystified  Lennie  was  given  substantial 
reasons  for  a  grief  which  seemed  too  lightly 
founded  in  its  origins. 

"He's  a  runt,"  he  overheard  his  father 
saying.  "I  never  thought  I'd  have  a  son 
that  would  be  afraid  of  a  toad." 

Leonard's  mother  expressed  the  belief 
that  he  would  outgrow  it.  Leonard,  in- 
articulate, swelled  with  a  burning  desire  to 
explain  that  his  attitude  toward  the  toad 
rose  from  repulsion  and  not  terror.  Walter, 
holding  the  thing  by  one  awful  leg,  had 
threatened  to  touch  him  with  it,  delighted 
by  his  shrieks  and  struggles. 

Gradually,  his  wits  sharpened  by  mis- 
fortune, Lennie  learned  to  keep  his  opinions 
to  himself,  to  be  ashamed  of  them  indeed. 
He  saw  that  his  father  was  a  great  man— a 
personage  deferred  to  by  the  policeman 
himself,  spoken  to  softly  by  the  enviable 
owner  of  the  candy  store,  treated  respect- 
fully by  the  minister,  who  loomed  big  in 


Leonard's  estimate  as  one  holding  the  keys 
of  a  tangible  heaven  and  a  superheated 
hell.  He  observed  that  his  mother  held  a 
similar  position  among  her  acquaintances; 
that  formidable  women  exclaimed  over  the 
carpets  and  the  furniture,  envied  her  splen- 
dors, which,  in  Lennie's  eye,  were  starkly 
forbidding.  He  always  tried  not  to  look  at 
the  four  crayon  enlargements  on  the  parlor 
walls  when  necessity  required  him  to  pass 
below  their  gaze.  His  grandparents,  thus 
aggrandized  and  enframed,  seemed  to  have 
been  people  singularly  unalluring.  And 
yet  visiting  ladies  gurgled  and  cooed  about 
them.  He  told  himself  that  he  must  indeed 
be  a  poor  critic. 

Thus  he  repressed  his  dislike  of  many 
things  which  affected  him  with  a  genuine 
physical  pain.  He  learned  to  pass  the  pipe- 
stem-and-bead  portieres  without  shudder- 
ing at  their  aspect  and  contact;  he  bore 
stoically  with  fat,  carpet-covered  hassocks 
which  tripped  him  when  he  walked  un- 
warily; he  came  to  regard  certain  decora- 
tions almost  with  indifference — the  rolling 
pin,  suspended  by  ribbons  and  bearing  gilt 
hooks;  the  marble-topped  tables,  sup- 
ported by  knock-kneed  underpinnings  of 
glistening,  tortured  walnut;  the  terrifying 
statuette  of  an  Ethiopian  which  sustained 
a  red-globed  gas  lamp  at  the  foot  of  the 
front  stairs. 

He  rebelled,  now  and  then,  against  su- 
perior authority,  as  when  it  was  decided 
that  he  was  too  big  to  play  with  dolls  and 
his  collection — inherited  from  Martha — 
was  forcibly  removed  from  his  play  room, 
to  be  replaced  by  things  in  which  he  had 
no  interest — a  box  of  colored  stones,  for 
instance,  of  which  he  was  encouraged  to 
build  Byzantine  temples;  miniature  loco- 
motives and  cast-iron  cars,  painted  in  colors 
which  distressed  his  eyes;  a  fire  engine 
drawn  by  metal  horses  which  galloped 
sedately  when  the  wheels  revolved. 

These  clashes  educated  him.  He  grew 
canny,  avoiding  offense  by  silence  and  in- 
action. A  boy  who  made  no  noise,  who  did 
not  ask  for  favors  or  information,  who  kept 
carefully  out  of  the  orbits  of  his  elders, 
escaped  many  troubles.  And  there  were 
amusements  which  cost  nothing  and  satis- 
fied. He  could  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
contentedly  sniffing  at  the  perfume  bottles 
or  passing  his  palm  slowly  down  the  spine 
of  the  venerable  cat.  By  shutting  his  eyes 
he  could  see  colors  which  soothed  and 
charmed  him,  and  he  could  change  them, 
too,  at  pleasure.  He  found  places  in  the 
garden  where  the  flowers  and  shrubs  were 
good  to  behold,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Clin- 
tock,  next  door,  played  softly  on  a  piano 
and  sang  quite  differently  from  the  way 
people  sang  in  church. 

Only  one  room  in  the  house  remained 
a  positive  dread.  Once  a  week  Leonard 
was  compelled  to  visit  it,  to  remain  for  a 
miserable  interval  within  it,  every  sense 
afflicted.  His  complaisance  ended  at  the 
bathroom  door.  Saturday  found  him  a 
rebel  at  bay,  saw  him  dragged  relentlessly 
to  the  sacrifice,  stripped  ungently,  slapped 
soundly  on  a  skin  conveniently  unguarded, 
plunged  into  the  tin  tub  of  sudsy  water  and 
there  scrubbed  and  lathered  piously,  ear 
and  eye  and  hair  and  mouth. 

It  was  not  the  process  but  the  scene 
which  stimulated  his  objections.  The  bath- 
room, as  in  all  well-ordered  houses,  was 
practically  lightless;  a  transom  admitted  a 
dusk  from  the  hall— enough  to  make  the 
room  a  cave  of  terrors.  And  it  appalled 
Leonard  from  his  first  sight  of  it — the  en- 
croaching, narrow  walls,  wainscoted  in 
painted  pine  and  papered  above  this  in 
deep  red,  with  a  figure  which  the  darkness 
and  Leonard's  fancy  endowed  with  the 
semblance  of  bared,  gnashing  teeth  against 
a  sanguinary  background. 

It  would  have  been  a  fearsome  place 
without  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the  tub, 
a  vast  abyss  of  tin,  incased  in  pine  match 
boarding  and  emitting  hoarse  thunders 
when  the  water  ran  into  it  and  sobs  and 
grumbles  when  it  escaped  again.  The 
weekly  bath  continued  to  unmask  Leonard 
as  a  coward  and  cry-baby  long  after  he  had 
learned  to  hide  his  craven  character  in 
other  human  contacts.  He  was  in  the  third 
grade  when  he  learned  to  enter  unescorted, 
his  cowardice  already  a  fixed  idea  with  his 
family. 

There  were  new  ordeals  to  be  faced  as  he 
conquered  the  old  ones;  the  complicated 
business  of  avoiding  fights  with  boys  toward 
whom  he  entertained  no  malice— boys  who, 
incited  by  their  elders,  brushed  bits  of  paper 
from  his  shoulder  in  formal  challenge  and 
slapped  his  cheek  when  this  provoked  no 

(Continued  on  Page  98) 
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"The  Most 


t)N  DERFCI LEST  Fll/N 

We  Ever  Had  ! 


'/^\H,  Bobby,  listen  to  the  funny  man  singing 
W  'The  Farmer  in  the  Dell!'  I'm  so  glad  mother 
gave  it  to  me  last  Christmas." 

"I  can't,  Peggy,  I'm  too  busy  reading  about  'The 
Three  Blind  Mice.'  And  in  a  minute  I'm  going  to  put 
this  record  on  and  then  won't  you  laugh!  'Cause 
there's  such  a  nice  man  in  it.  He  sings  and  makes 
just  the  bestest  animal  squeals. 


"The  Christmas 
Gift  For  All  ^/ 


"Daddy  gave  me  mine  for  my  birthday.  And  I  hope 
mother  and  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Mary  and  everybody 
is  going  to  give  us  a  Bubble  Book  this  Christmas,  a 
different  one  from  each." 

Those  children  of  yours,  like  Peggy  and  Bobby,  will 
certainly  say  the  Bubble  Books  are  "the  most  wonder- 
fulest,  beautifulest  books  in  the  world" — and  so  will 
you  when  you  see  how  charming  they  are.  . 


Children" 


"The  Christmas 
Gift  From  All 
Nice  Grown-Ups 
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Bubble 

Books 


that  Sin 


T3ETWEEN  the  pa  ges  of  these  books,  in  paper  pockets 
made  to  fit,  there  are  three  real  phonograph  records 
that  sing  the  songs  the  stories  tell  about. 

If  your  child  has  a  toy  phonograph  of  his  own,  he  can  play 
his  Bubble  Book  records  on  it  to  his  heart's  content.  If  he 
hasn't,  he  can  play  them  on  your  big  machine,  for  any 
phonograph  will  play  them.  Even  the  little  two-year-olds 
love  them  and  learn  to  sing  the  songs. 

Each  one  is  more  dainty,  more  amusing,  more  unique  than 
the  one  before.  The  children  will  want  them  all.  But 
each  one  is  complete  in  itself. 


These  are  not  merely  playthings  of 
a  moment.  They  are  books  of  real  edu-s 
cational  value  —  books  that  will  teach 
your  babies  the  beginnings  of  a  taste  for 
poetry — for  beautiful  pictures  —  and  for 
good  music.  For  every  detail  has  been 
selected  for  its  real  artistic  merit  —  so  you 
may  be  sure  your  child  is  getting  the 
best  there  is. 
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return.  There  was  the  deadliness  of  school 
itself— hours  of  immobility  behind  a  desk, 
the  sight  of  striped  wooden  seats,  of  black- 
boards, of  walls  decorated  with  framed 
woodcuts  of  poets  even  more  masculine 
than  James  Cadwell  himself,  if  judged  by 
their  whiskers.  Leonard  never  outgrew  a 
sullen  hatred  for  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr. 
Whittier,  who  looked  down  upon  him, 
flaunting  their  abundant  beards  as  if  in 
reproach.  There  was  the  slow  torture  of 
lessons — sums  dealing  with  apples  and  dol- 
lars; the  spelling  of  meaningless  words,  the 
location  of  places  with  barbaric  names. 

Worse,  too,  there  were  the  other  pupils — 
boys  and  girls  assembled  by  the  compelling 
hand  of  enlightened  democracy.  Leonard, 
by  the  verdict  of  the  alphabet,  sat  for  six 
years  behind  Ella  Cabber,  a  lady  of  color, 
whose  short  hair,  tortured  into  minute 
braids  and  tied  with  ribbons  of  unfathom- 
able red,  assailed  his  eye  whenever  it  lifted 
from  the  monotony  of  his  books.  He  found 
the  others  little  more  seductive  than  Ella, 
and,  his  contemptible  pacifism  once  estab- 
lished, he  had  good  reason  to  detest  the  boys. 

At  home,  as  he  grew,  he  escaped  adven- 
ture. Walter  and  George  teased  him  less 
and  less  as  he  learned  to  keep  his  tears 
under  control.  Martha  despised  him  loft- 
ily; his  mother  made  use  of  his  docility  in 
little  chores  and  errands  which  the  older 
boys  avoided  by  well-arranged  absences. 
He  saw  little  of  his  father,  except  on  Sun- 
days, when  his  shameful  qualities  were  least 
offensive.  But  he  knew  that  he  was  a  sor- 
row and  disgrace,  and  regarded  himself 
accordingly. 

There  was  one  dreadful  attempt  at  self- 
assertion.  When  Leonard  was  fourteen,  a 
graduate  of  Number  Twelve,  James  Cad- 
well signalized  the  occasion  by  a  man-to- 
man interview. 

"Well,  Lennie,  you're  through  school, 
hey?  Regular  man  now— long  pants  an' 
vest."  He  inspected  the  birthday  raiment 
approvingly.  Leonard,  who  tried  not  to 
look  at  the  weave  and  pattern,  smiled  his 
acquiescence.  He  was  still  awed  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  conscious  of  his 
shortcomings,  known  and  secret. 

"I  been  thinkin'  about  you  a  lot,  Lennie. 
You  ain't  much  like  Walt  and  George  so 
far.  Sometimes  I  kinda  think  you  must, 
ha'  been  meant  for  a  girl."  James  Cadwell 
guffawed  profoundly.  "There  you  go — 
ready  to  cry  at  a  little  joke!  That'll  do 
now!  Stop  before  you  start,  I  tell  you!" 

Leonard  gulped  and  stopped. 

"I'm  goin'  to  make  a  man  out  of  you 
yet,"  said  James,  his  heavy  good  humor 
gone.  "There  never  was  a  Cadwell  like 
you,  and  there  ain't  going  to  be  one  now, 
if  I  can  help  it.  I've  decided  to  put  you 
through  a  course  o'  sprouts.  Bringin'  you 
up  like  a  big  baby  only  made  you  worse. 
From  now  on  you're  going  to  behave  like  a 
man,  understand.  I'm  apprenticing  you 
with  McCullough.  He  may  not  make  a 
man  out  o'  you,  but  he'll  make  a  plumber 
or  kill  you  tryin'.  You  start  in  there  at 
seven  to-morrow." 

Leonard  straightened.  For  once  his  fears 
retreated,  and  a  white,  burning  courage 
permeated  him.  He  set  his  teeth  and  closed 
his  hands.  A  plumber!  He  had  seen  them 
at  work  in  the  house— men  in  horriblv  dirty 
garments,  their  hands  and  faces  blackened 
and  daubed;  men  who  crawled  on  their 
bellies  into  dark,  suffocating  holes  under 
floors  and  labored  with  leaking  pipes! 

"I  won't,"  he  said.  "You  can't  make 
me!  I  won't!" 

"So?"  His  father  lifted  the  overpower- 
ing eyebrows.  "Well,  I  can  make  a  good 
try.  You  go  to  McCullough's  to-morrow, 
or  you'll  wish  you  had.  That's  all!" 

It  was  four  days  before  Leonard  pre- 
sented himself  at  McCullough's.  They 
were  bad  days.  He  never  forgot  them,  and 
his  surrender  finished  him  in  his  own  re- 
spect. He  no  longer  had  any  doubt  about 
himself,  after  submitting.  He  was  a  cow- 
ard, a  cry-baby,  a  'f raid-cat,  just  as  they 
all  said.  If  he  had  the  spunk  of  a  mouse 
he'd  have  run  away  instead  of  lotting  this 
horrible  thing  happen  to  him. 

He  made  a  docile  apprentice,  consist- 
ently afraid  of  the  journeymen  who  served 
as  tutors,  doing  their  bidding  with  an  eager- 
ness which  offset  his  clumsiness.  It  was  a 
horror,  of  course,  which  lessened  very  little 
in  the  years.  He  never  learned  to  endure 
the  ugliness  of  his  work;  always  it  choked 
him,  sickened  him — the  hateful  sight  and 
touch  of  harsh  metal,  the  endless  repulsion 
<<f  i  tie  tasks  he  did,  the  company  of  men 
who  e  speech  was  uglier  and  dirtier  than 
i  heir  trade,  whose  good  qualities  Lennie 


never  discovered  below  their  overlay  of 
surface  affront  to  every  instinct  in  him. 
He  hated  them  all,  from  McCullough  down- 
ward. He  hated  James  Cadwell  for  the 
needless  cruelty  which  forced  him  into  this 
debasing,  detested  trade;  he  hated  Walt 
and  George  for  their  persistent  harping  on 
his  calling;  he  hated  Martha  for  her  prim, 
disgusted  contempt;  most  of  all  he  hated 
Leonard  Cadwell  for  his  tame  subservience, 
and  thi.  hate  deepened  with  the  years. 

He  rose,  to  be  sure.  The  only  escape  was 
upward.  McCullough  took  him  into  the 
warerooms  instead  of  sending  him  out  on 
jobs. 

It  was  a  change  for  the  better,  though 
he  scarcely  enjoyed  it,  surrounded  by  sights 
and  sounds  and  smells  which  tortured  him 
perpetually.  The  gradual  progress  which 
made  him  McCullough's  prop  and  reliance 
at  twenty-one  represented  merely  an  in- 
telligent choice  of  the  lesser  evil.  The  good 
thing  about  escaping  the  practical  side  of 
the  trade — the  best  thing— was  the  relative 
cleanliness  of  office  work.  All  during  his 
apprenticeship  he  had  been  obliged  to 
bathe  every  day — and  the  tin  tub  and  the 
pine  wainscot  and  the  red  paper  grew  no 
more  inviting  with  time. 

He  thought  about  that  tin  tub  now  as  he 
sat  in  the  rearmost  pew  beside  his  brothers, 
chewing  a  clove  to  kill  the  taint  of  beer  and 
remembering  the  glimpse  of  Roman  deca- 
dence which  Mike  Guffy's  shrewd  artistic 
taste  had  given  him.  It  was  an  abandoned, 
desperate,  damnable  thought  to  entertain 
in  the  enlightened  glory  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Lennie  knew.  It  proved  to  him 
that  attaining  his  manhood  in  the  purblind 
eye  of  the  law  had  not  accomplished  any 
reform  in  his  shameful  soul.  He  was  just 
as  much  of  a  sissy  boy  as  ever,  sitting  here, 
unmoved  by  a  roaring  pulpit  eloquence — 
James  Cadwell  liked  his  religion  served 
hot— and  even  pained  by  the  purple  grapes 
in  the  windows,  while  his  wicked,  contemp- 
tible spirit  wished  that  he  had  been  a 
Roman.  Yes,  even  a  Roman  lady! 

•  /// 

SUNDAY  became  his  great  day.  Pro- 
moted to  fellowship  with  his  roistering 
brothers,  he  could  look  forward  to  a  weekly 
visit  in  their  society  to  Mike  Guffy's  big 
back  room,  to  a  contemplation  of  Roman 
effeminacy  which  was  cheaply  bought  at 
the  price  of  swallowing  beer  and  under- 
going the  reproaches  of  his  conscience  con- 
cerning broken  Sabbaths  and  paternal 
discipline. 

His  self-contempt  deepened,  of  course. 
If  he  were  a  real  man,  like  Walt  or  George, 
he  wouldn't  even  notice  the  tin  tub  and  the 
tooth-gnashing  red  paper.  He  wouldn't 
dream  of  envying  the  despicable,  degen- 
erate Romans  their  sunlit  marble  pools. 
Probably  it  was  only  the  women  who  had 
bathed  in  such  surroundings  anyway.  A 
Roman  male  would  probably  have  scorned 
the  luxury  of  the  pictured  bath  almost  as 
cordially  as  James  Cadwell  himself.  Yes, 
he  was  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 
He'd  be  a  miserable  counterfeit  of  mascu- 
linity till  he  died. 

Sometimes  he  walked  past  Guffy's  win- 
dows on  week  days,  and  yearned  to  walk  in 
boldly  to  order  his  own  drink  and  carry  it 
to  the  table  whence  he  could  command  the 
best  view  of  the  picture.  Sometimes  he  got 
as  far  as  the  swinging  doors  before  his  cour- 
age failed.  Guffy's  was  always  crowded; 
there  were  voices,  heavy  laughter,  the  clash 
of  glass  and  silver  beyond  the  doors. 
Always  Lennie  Cadwell  turned  away.  It 
was  different  when  Walt  and  George  were 
with  him.  They  weren't  afraid  of  anything. 
Alone,  Lennie  couldn't  force  his  feet  to 
carry  him  into  the  sinister  place.  He 
waited  for  Sunday  thirstily,  his  slowly  in- 
tensifying passion  for  the  picture  quick- 
ened and  prodded  by  the  Saturday  bath  in 
the  tin  tub. 

His  management  of  the  business  involved 
unforeseen  ordeals.  As  long  as  old  McCul- 
lough had  been  nominally  in  charge  Leon- 
ard Cadwell  had  been  spared  responsibility. 
The  old  man  made  the  important  decisions 
for  him.  Now,  put  on  his  own  resources,  he 
was  constantly  frightened  by  risks  which 
McCullough  had  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion. He  was  less  afraid  of  bothering  his 
father  than  of  making  some  mistake,  and 
he  slipped  into  the  habit  of  walking  over  to 
the  works  at  the  noon  hour  and  asking 
■lames  Cad  well's  advice  on  the  issues  which 
troubled  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Lennie? 
Haven't  you  got  any  brains  of  your  own? 
You  know  better  than  I  do  whether  Hur- 
ley's credit's  good.  Why  don't  you  decide 


such  things  for  yourself  instead  of  traipsing 
over  here  to  worry  me?" 

"Well,  I  was  afraid  " 

Leonard  chose  an  unlucky  word.  His 
father  sprang  at  it. 

"That's  it!  You're  afraid  of  everything, 
same  as  you've  been  all  your  life !  You  used 
to  run  away  from  kids  half  your  size  at 
school,  and  now  you  run  away  from  little 
business  questions  as  if  they'd  bite  you.  I 
bought  that  business  for  you  so  you'd  have 
to  act  like  a  man,  and  by  gravy,  Lennie, 
you're  goin'  to  do  it!  You  manage  that 
business  and  make  it  pay  or  you'll  find 
yourself  wearin'  overalls  and  wipin'  joints 
in  a  ditch  again ! " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Leonard  shrank  back  before  the  blast. 
James  Cadwell  was  still  terrible  in  wrath. 

"I  may  lose  what  it  cost  me,"  said  his 
father,  appeased  by  the  submission,  "but 
I'll  make  a  man  out  of  you  if  it  takes  the 
last  dollar  I've  got.  You're  going  to  make 
that  end  of  the  business  pay,  and  you're 
going  to  do  it  without  any  help  from  me  or 
Walt  or  George  or  anybody  else.  I've  been 
ashamed  of  you  all  your  life,  and  I'm  going 
to  stop  right  now.  You'll  act  like  a  man  or 
you'll  go  out  with  a  kit  and  mend  leaks. 
From  now  on  I'm  not  coming  near  the 
place.  All  I  want  to  hear  about  it  is  the 
profits." 

Leonard  went  back  facing  a  new  terror. 
Running  the  business  was  bad  enough,  but 
working  as  a  journeyman  was  unspeakably 
worse.  He  remembered  his  apprenticeship 
with  a  sudden  choking  sense  of  horror.  He 
found  his  fear  of  demotion  a  fairly  effec- 
tive substitute  for  courage.  He  was  more 
conservative  than  McCullough  himself,  but 
he  made  the  business  pay,  watching  its 
costs  and  income  with  an  eye  sharpened  by 
his  fright. 

He  hated  it.  The  mere  sight  of  the  show 
room  hurt  him.  The  inspection  of  finished 
work  in  new  houses  woke  in  him  the  con- 
viction of  a  kind  of  guilt.  He  was  helping 
every  day  to  make  the  world  uglier.  The 
knowledge  that  ugliness  and  virtue  were 
intricately  allied,  that  his  perverted  ideas 
of  beauty  were  shameful,  unmanly  weak- 
nesses did  not  comfort  him.  If  only  he 
had  been  born  in  the  days  when  Rome  was 
beginning  to  decay !  Sometimes  he  thought 
that  he  wouldn't  have  minded  being  a 
plumber  then.  It  would  have  been  almost 
fun  to  build  such  baths  as  the  one  in  the 
picture.   He  would  have  almost  liked  it. 

The  thought  rooted  strongly  in  him. 
Every  Sunday,  studying  the  picture  through 
half  shut,  cautious  eyes,  he  contemplated 
the  enviable  lot  of  the  men  who  had  planned 
and  built  such  things.  Of  course  he  de- 
spised himself  for  this.  He  knew  accurately 
the  wickedness  and  weakness  of  such  poor 
sticks  as  Lennie  Cadwell — men  who  would 
rather  be  contemptibly  naked  of  face  than 
-flourish  the  hairy  bannerets  of  masculinity 
before  the  world;  men  who  didn't  like 
fighting  with  their  fists,  who  preferred  not 
to  sit  shirt-sleeved  on  plank  seats  and  howl 
at  baseball  players  through  rare  holiday 
afternoons,  who  disliked  the  taste  of  lico- 
riced  tobacco  and  rye  whisky  and  took  no 
joy  in  brass  bands  playing  Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay.  And  aware  of  his  defects  he  came 
deliberately  to  encourage  them  in  secret. 

He  permitted  himself  to  think  about  the 
Roman  bath  builders  in  very  much  the 
same  spirit  in  which  a  drug  addict  might 
consider  De  Quincey.  There  was  a  fasci- 
nating blend  of  envy  and  disapproval  about 
the  process.  Sometimes  he  found  himself 
drawing  crude  sketches  of  imaginary  con- 
structions instead  of  calculating  the  cost  of 
terra-cotta  pipe  and  brass  faucets.  He 
always  tore  these  drawings  very  small  be- 
fore he  threw  them  into  his  wastebasket. 

The  tremendous  idea  came  to  him  as  he 
bathed,  his  eyes  shut  tightly,  in  the  re- 
sounding tin  tub  at  home.  He  was,  for  the 
time  being,  absolute  ruler  of  the  plumbing 
business;  he  was  a  qualified  craftsman, 
soundly  schooled  in  his  trade;  he  had  ac- 
cess, unquestioned,  to  every  accessory  and 
supply  he  needed.  There  was  an  unused 
wash  room  on  the  second  floor  at  the  ware- 
house. What  prevented  him  from  remodel- 
ing it  in  secret  with  his  unaided  hands?  He 
gasped  at  the  thought  of  cleanliness  sud- 
denly given  the  aspect  of  a  seductive  vice, 
of  bathing  as  those  Roman  ladies  bathed  in 
Guffy's  picture. 

It  could  be  done.  He  could  work  at  odd 
minutes  and  after  hours— he  foresaw,  in- 
deed, a  certain  family  approval  of  overtime. 
James  Cadwell  and  Walt  and  George  were 
self-forbidden  to  trespass,  and  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  employees.  The  second 
floor,  given  over  now  to  the  storage  of 


surplus  stock,  was  perfectly  safe  for  the 
undertaking.  He  could  put  a  lock  on  the 
door  for  complete  assurance,  and  the  shop 
and  tools  and  materials  were  all  there  ready 
to  his  hand. 

Of  course  some  time  or  other  it  would  all 
come  out.  He  couldn't  keep  the  secret  for- 
ever, and  when  it  came  to  James  Cadwell's 
knowledge  there  would  be  a  frightful  ex- 
plosion, deeper  disgrace  than  ever  for  Leon- 
ard. He  thought  this  over  as  he  dressed, 
deliberately  weighing  the  present  against 
the  future,  and  he  decided  for  the  present. 
After  all,  they  couldn't  kill  him,  and  they 
wouldn't  spread  his  shame  outside  the  fam- 
ily, for  their  own  sakes.  Yes,  the  thing 
could  be  done,  and  Lennie  was  going  to 
do  it. 

The  change  in  him  roused  comment.  He 
had  been  heard  to  whistle— a  tune  which 
his  mother  identified  as  The  Blue  Danube. 
He  was  taken  in  the  act  of  smiling  when  no 
suitable  jest  was  forward.  These  symptoms 
were  susceptible  of  but  one  diagnosis. 

"I  declare  I  believe  Lennie's  in  love — 
mooning  round  and  grinning  like  a  cat/ at 
nothing!" 

Martha's  accusation  brought  a  tingle  in 
Leonard's  cheeks.  This,  of  course,  was  con- 
fession. Walt  and  George  rose  joyfully  to 
the  occasion  for  waggery,  inventing  highly 
circumstantial  accounts  of  gossip  about 
Leonard's  goings-on,  claiming  to  have  seen 
him  at  a  distance  with  the  lady.  Leonard's 
complete  calm  under  these  attacks  sur- 
prised him.  He  was  actually  relieved  at  the 
unjust  suspicion.  It  diverted  attention 
from  the  thing  he  meditated.  He  saw,  too, 
with  a  sense  of  complacence,  that  the  idea 
would  cover  evening  absences.  He  deliber- 
ately gave  color  to  the  charge  by  singing  in 
Martha's  hearing  a  snatch  of  the  popular 
air  of  the  day,  with  words  which  finally 
convicted  him: 

J  got  a  girl  in  Baltimore; 
Brussels  carpets  on  the  floor, 
'Leclric  bells  at  ev'ry  door  

He  bore  happily  with  the  family  wit- 
ticisms founded  on  this  madrigal.  Under 
cover  of  teasing  he  was  able  to  pursue  his 
dreams,  even  while  he  ate  his  breakfast. 
And  he  had  time  at  the  office  to  reduce  his 
imaginings  to  paper  and  ink,  in  scale. 

Marble,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  hit  upon  a  substitute  in  en- 
ameled bricks,  such  as  McCullough  had 
used  in  a  certain  brewery  contract.  There 
was  a  supply  of  these  in  a  store  shed.  He 
commandeered  them,  carrying  them  up  to 
the  locked  wash  room  a  few  at  a  time.  He 
had  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of  brick- 
laying through  his  apprentice  work  on  new 
buildings,  and  he  laid  them  very  well  after 
a  few  experiments,  covering  the  floor  and 
lining  the  walls  to  a  height  of  four  feet, 
where  a  narrow  shelf  of  wood  capped  the 
topmost  course.  Above  this  he  painted 
the  walls  with  white  enamel,  and  finished  the 
visible  woodwork  in  the  same  way.  The 
result  so  far  charmed  him.  It  was  almost 
as  good  as  the  marble  surface  in  the  picture. 

His  conscience  worried  him  over  the  use 
of  the  bricks,  and  he  compromised  the  mat- 
ter by  looking  up  their  original  cost  and 
charging  himself  this  rate,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  He  made  out  a  bill  and  receipted  it 
formally.  They  wouldn't  ever  be  able  to 
accuse  him  of  misusing  the  firm's  property 
at  any  rate. 

He  worked  very  slowly,  using  his  noon 
hour  and  staying  after  the  doors  were 
closed  in  the  evening,  or  coming  down  again 
after  supper.  There  was  a  certain  mild 
pleasure  in  the  task,  he  discovered.  For  the 
first  time  the  unlovely  processes  of  thread- 
ing pipe  acquired  a  thrill  and  an  appeal. 
The  hissing  roar  of  the  gasoline  torch  sang 
cheerfully  to  him.  He  took  pains,  lovingly, 
with  trivial  details  which  in  his  apprentice 
days  had  been  only  hateful. 

The  affair  of  the  tub  gave  him  much 
perplexity.  Those  in  the  showroom  were 
starkly  hideous  things  of  tin  and  iron, 
meant  to  be  surrounded  by  masking  pali- 
sades of  match  boarding  when  installed, 
and  in  their  nakedness  frankly  unbeautiful. 
He  could  not  build  a  tub  for  himself,  of 
course,  and  he  detested  the  walling-in 
expedient  almost  as  much  as  he  disliked  the 
external  ugliness  of  the  tubs  themselves. 
He  solved  this  to  his  satisfaction  by  a 
simple  device.  He  chose  the  plainest  tub' 
in  stock  and  gave  it  many  coats  of  white 
enamel  till  it  had  the  look  of  a  big  porcelain! 
bowl. 

Standing  thus  on  the  tiled  floor,  its  ap- 
pearance delighted  him.  Even  the  Roman 
ladies  had  enjoyed  nothing  better. 

(Continued  on  Page  102)  ■ 
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The  famous 
Vahpar 
boiling  niater  test 


mischief-proof,  too! 


THOSE  vexing  little  accidents  —  water 
spilled  on  the  floor,  basins  overflowing, 
grease  spattering,  hot  dishes  placed  on  the 
table!  What  havoc  they  play  with  ordinary 
varnishes — but  not  with  Valspar. 

When  scalding  or  ice  water  leaves  a  Val- 
sparred  surface  undamaged,  when  Valspar 
emerges  from  strong  acid  tests  unscathed,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  this  varnish  is  used 


so  widely  for  furniture  and  for  woodwork  both 
indoors  and  outdoors. 

Valspar  is  waterproof,  weatherproof,  spot- 
proof.  It  is  the  well  known  varnish  that  will 
not  turn  white. 

Valspar  has  proved  its  worth  by  gruelling 
tests  and  constant  service.  If  anything  is 
worth  varnishing,  it's  worth  Valsparring. 


New  York 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — •Established  1832 
Chicago  Boston  Toronto  London  Paris 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


Amsterdam 


L 


VALENTINE'S 


The  Varnish  That  Wont  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c.  in  stamps  we  will 
send  you  a  30c.  sample  can  of  Valspar — enough  to  finish 
a  small  table  or  chair.  Fill  out  the  coupon. 

Dealer's  Name  

Your  Name  .  


Your  Address. 


S.  E.  P.— 12-4-20 
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covers  an  infinite  variety  of 
good  foods. 
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"Friendly  as  a  IV wd  Fire" 

" — but  much  less  trouble,  and  much 
more  heat.  This  is  such  a  good-looking 
gas  heater,  one  can  use  it  anywhere. 
And  notice  that  wonderful  glow!" 

It's  the  combination  of  copper  reflector 
and  white  glowers  that  gives  the  beau- 
tiful color  to  this  fire,  and  the  only 
heater  that  has  it  is  the 


Gas  Heater 

The  copper  reflector  serves  a  more  practical  pur- 
pose, as  well.  It  reflects  the  waves  of  warmth 
out  into  the  room,  giving  instant  results,  and 
utilizing  every  bit  of  heat  produced. 

Many  exclusive  features  in  the  Welsbach  Gas 
Heater  add  to  its  attractiveness,  its  economy,  its 
gratifying  service.  Its  SIZE  is  especially  for- 
tunate. Large  enough  to  give  plenty  of  heat, 
small  enough  to  use  only  about  2  cents'  worth 
of  gas  per  hour  — it  can  be  carried  easily  from 
room  to  room. 

Buy  the  Welsbach  Gas  Heater 

At  Your  Dealer's  or  the  Gas  Company 

M  A  N  U  f  A  <  T  V  R  R  l>   II  Y 

THE      ELS  BACH  COMPANY 

GLOUCESTER,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  Page  98) 

Another  problem  in  appearances  was  pre- 
sented by  piping.  He  could  not  tear  out 
the  walls  to  hide  this  behind  plaster,  as  was 
the  approved  practice  of  his  masters  in  the 
trade,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  mar  his 
effect  by  leaving  it  in  sight.  He  experi- 
mented with  enamel,  and  found  the  result 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  end  he  bought 
nickel-plated  tubing  for  the  visible  connec- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  surprised  him.  The 
pipes  were  now  distinctly  decorative.  He 
was  so  taken  with  them  that  he  revised  his 
plan  and  built  a  shower  bath  in  one  corner, 
protecting  the  walls  with  tile  and  using 
nickeled  pipes  as  a  support  for  a  canvas 
curtain  sliding  on  rings. 

There  was  a  big  moment  when  he  tested 
the  finished  work,  removing  the  stains  of 
his  final  labors  in  a  bath  which  was  almost 
an  intoxication.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  enjoyed  the  processes  of  achieving 
cleanliness  more  than  their  result.  He  lux- 
uriated in  the  white  smoothness  of  the  tub, 
the  gleam  of  the  surfaced  walls  and  plated 
fittings,  with  the  combined  pleasure  of  the 
artist  and  the  sybarite.  But  he  despised 
himself,  of  course,  for  the  quality  which 
made  this  possible.  If  he  had  been  a  real 
man  all  this  would  have  been  contemptible, 
decadent,  in  his  sight.  It  was  only  a  new 
proof  of  his  effeminate  softness  that  he 
should  love  it. 

From  that  day  he  slipped  steadily  deeper 
into  the  clutch  of  a  vice  of  bathing.  He 
would  shorten  his  lunch  time  to  a  grudged 
ten  minutes  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  hour 
in  clear,  tepid  water;  he  would  stay  after 
the  office  had  closed  for  another,  shorter 
indulgence.  Sometimes  he  would  come 
downtown  at  night  to  repeat  the  process. 
He  hated  himself,  to  be  sure,  for  these 
evidences  of  unmanliness,  but  he  yielded 
constantly  to  the  seductions  of  the  room. 

Gradually  he  evolved  new  refinements. 
He  cut  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  over  the 
washbowl  and  let  a  plate-glass  mirror  into 
its  hinged  door.  He  used  a  spare  bit  of 
plate  glass  for  a  shelf  below  it,  supporting  it 
on  nickeled  brackets;  he  added  a  towel  rail 
of  nickel.  Passing  a  department  store,  his 
eye  caught  a  mat  of  toweling  tinted  a  cool, 
flat  blue.  He  added  this,  and  a  stool,  which 
he  enameled  white. 

The  change  in  him  which  his  family  attrib- 
uted to  falling  in  love  became  more  and 
more  in  evidence.  He  held  his  head  higher, 
walked  with  a  hint  of  confidence,  learned  to 
smile  under  provocation  instead  of  fighting 
back  tears.  He  was  exasperatingly  neat 
about  his  linen,  too,  and  kept  his  hair  cut 
short  in  defiance  of  a  current  fashion  which 
specified  a  bulging  mop  on  which  the  derby 
hat  would  leave  a  visible  imprint. 

The  business  prospered,  too,  under  his 
management.  The  semiannual  statement 
earned  him  a  sounding  approval  from  James 
Cadwell,  slaps  on  the  back  from  George 
and  Walter.  Except  for  the  tormenting 
consciousness  of  his  secret  degradation,  he 
would  have  been  moderately  happy,  if  he 
could  have  hit  upon  a  plausible  excuse  for 
avoiding  the  weekly  bath  in  the  tin  tub  at 
home.  He  hated  this  ordeal  more  bitterly 
than  ever,  but  he  dared  not  risk  suspicion 
by  omitting  it.  They  might  not  notice,  but 
more  probably  they  would,  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  invite  attention.  He  was  al- 
ready troubled  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  suspiciously  clean,  as  it  was.  If  he 
skipped  the  Saturday  ablutions  and  still 
exhibited  his  immaculacy,  there  would  be 
remark  and  question,  with  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovery. 

He  protected  himself  against  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  subordinates  at  the  office  by 
referring  to  the  locked  room  as  a  laboratory 
and  permitting  the  inference  that  he  was 
conducting  experiments  there.  This  ex- 
planation satisfied  the  venerable  book- 
keeper and  the  errand  boy.  But  he  knew 
that  it  would  never  answer  with  James 
Cadwell,  and  sometimes  when  he  imagined 
his  father's  attitude  toward  that  secret 
chamber  he  was  almost  tempted  to  dis- 
mantle it  while  it  was  still  undiscovered. 

"Lennie,  you're  doin'  mighty  well.  I'm 
gettin'  to  be  proud  of  you.  Never  figured 
I  would,  the  way  you  started  out.  Always 
thought  you'd  be  a  lily  finger.  But  you're 
gettin'  to  be  a  real  man,  son.  Uh-huh! 
Been  watchin'  you." 

Leonard  felt  his  cheeks  pricking  guiltily. 
If  they  only  knew!  Proud  of  him!  A  real 
man !  He  resolved  to  destroy  the  shameful 
bath  that  very  day,  but  he  knew  that  he 
would  never  do  it.  It  was  pari,  of  him.  He 
was  so  intricately  associated  with  its  dis- 
graceful luxury  that  to  tear  it  down  now 
would  have  been  like  self-mut  ilation. 


He  clung  to  it  the  more  persistently  be- 
cause things  were  not  marching  well  with 
the  Cadwell  family,  except  in  his  own  de- 
partment. There  was  a  dismaying  dullness 
in  the  demand  for  cast-iron  sculpture  now- 
adays. The  works  had  actually  ceased  to 
produce  the  dogs  and  stags  which  had  once 
served  as  the  basis  for  their  prosperity. 
Structural  decorations  were  also  losing 
favor,  so  that  James  Cadwell  rumbled  over 
the  decadence  of  popular  taste  and  quar- 
reled fiercely  with  an  old  friend  whose  new 
house  on  Ridgewood  Avenue  displayed  not 
even  a  lightning  rod.  He  construed  this  as 
a  direct  slight,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
explanations  which  sought  to  shift  respon- 
sibility to  womenfolks  and  architects. 

The  increasing  market  for  sinks  and 
washtubs  did  not  console  him.  He  had 
built  his  business  on  the  artistic  appeal  of 
his  metal  statuary,  and  habit  was  too  deep 
upon  him  to  yield  easily  to  changing  popular 
favor.  He  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  an 
attempt  to  force  new  designs  on  an  un- 
willing public,  and  he  grew  more  and  more 
morose  as  experiment  convinced  him  of  hia 
failure.  Sometimes  he  even  blamed  Walt 
and  George. 

"If  I'd  taken  Lennie  in  with  me  things 
would've  been  different,"  he  declared. 
"Lennie's  got  brains." 

And  Leonard,  hugging  his  secret  shame, 
tried  not  to  blush.  If  they  only  knew! 

IV 

IF  THE  afternoon  had  not  been  extraor- 
dinarily hot,  with  the  oppressing,  sticky 
humidity  of  an  impending  storm;  if  Mc- 
Michael  and  Gray  had  not  chosen  to  delivei 
a  consignment  of  magnesium  pipe  coverings 
just  when  Leonard  had  sent  two  of  his  thret 
warehouse  hands  to  the  freight  station; 
Leonard  had  not  felt  impelled  to  lend 
hand  to  the  unloading,  the  disaster  migh 
have  been  averted.  Even  so,  he  migh 
have  escaped  it  if  he  had  not  for  the  firs 
time  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  trespass  o 
business  hours  with  his  private  conce: 
He  realized  all  this  when  it  was  too  late. 

The  tub  did  not  appeal  to  him  as 
wriggled  under  the  moist  affection  of 
clothes  and  felt  the  harsh  grate  of  d 
against  his  neck  and  wrists.  He  though 
the  shower,  of  four  hundred  needle  je 
cold  water  spurting  gratefully  on  his  s' 
It  was  barely  two.  Four  hours  to  be 
dured  before  the  doors  could  be  closed 
he  would  have  the  place  to  himself! 
seemed  to  Leonard  Cadwell  that  he  coulf 
not  wait.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  anyway 
He  was  master  here.  James  Cadwell  neve 
came  except  when  his  presence  had  beei 
requested,  and  Walt  and  George  were  oi 
the  road  this  month.  It  was  perfectly  safe 
he  thought.  Even  if  it  wasn't,  he'd  havi 
his  bath— have  it  now. 

"  I'll  be  up  in  the  laboratory  for  a  while,': 
he  told  the  bookkeeper.  "Don't  let  any 
body  disturb  me." 

He  forced  himself  to  walk  deliberately  tt 
the  stairs,  but  he  climbed  them  at  a  run 
This  bath  had  the  allure  of  something  par 
ticularly  unlawful.  He  was  not  only  steep 
ing  himself  in  a  shameful  luxury  but  h 
was  doing  it  during  the  sacred  hours  o 
sacred  business.  He  slammed  the  door  be 
hind  him  and  undressed  at  top  speed.  Th{| 
tiny  jets  enveloped  him,  their  hissing  in  hi 
ears.  He  surrendered  himself  to  the  sen 
suous  delight  of  it— and  he  had  no  premoni 
tion  of  evil  until  he  looked  up  to  fin. 
himself  staring  into  his  father's  face. 

He  went  suddenly  colder  than  the  wateL 
which  poured  down  upon  him,  under  tha  j 
unwinking  scrutiny.    Long  afterward  h( 
remembered  the  queer  sensation  of  warmt 
in  the  jets  which  a  moment  before  had  bee: 
like  so  many  needles  of  ice. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing? 
The  words  came  in  a  roaring  rush.  "  Wh 
d'you  mean  by  bein'  up  here  when  I  pa 
you  to  be  downstairs  tendin'  to  business?j 
Lennie  had  a  sense  of  relief.  The  greatd 
sin  was  obscured  by  the  lesser.  His  fath« 
was  too  enraged  at  his  infringement  of  busl 
ness  hours  to  notice  the  graver  matter  <j 
the  scene.  He  shut  off  the  water  and  reache 
for  the  rough  towel. 

"  I  got  so  dirty  helping  unload  some  maj 
nesia  that  I  skipped  up  for  a  quick  bath] 
he  said  from  the  cover  of  its  folds.  "I'll 
down  in  a  minute,  father." 

"Huh!"  The  snort  disposed  of  his  ej 
planation.  "  Mighty  delicate  about  a  litu 
dirt,  ain't  you?  Couldn't  wait  to  wash  -yH 
He  stopped  short,  and  Lennie,  avoid! 
his  eye,  knew  that  the  full  enormity  of  tl 
affair  had  dawned  upon  him  at  last.  B 
waited  helplessly  for  the  storm  to  break.  | 

(Concluded  on  Page  105) 
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Do  you  know  that  you  9re  wealthy  ? 


Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that,  in  one  respect,  you 
are  as  rich  as  Rockefeller — as  well  off  as  Schwab  and 
J.  P.  Morgan?  Well — you  are. 

When  you  were  born  Nature  deposited  to  your  credit 
in  the  Bank  of  Life  a  great  big  ample  capital  of — TIME. 

You  have  all  the  Time  there  is — twenty-four  hours 
each  day.  In  that  one  thing,  you're  as  rich  as  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  world. 

And  mark  well,  you  can  exchange  Time  for  Money, 
but  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  won't  buy  one  addi- 
tional second  for  a  man.  If  it  would,  billionaires  would 
be  fighting  on  your  doorstep,  bidding  fabulous  sums  for 
a  bit  of  your  time  added  to  their  span  of  life. 

You  can  trade  your  time  for  anything  the  world  holds. 

If  you  want  Money — Success — just  invest  a  little  of 
your  Time  properly  and  the  reward  is  yours. 

A  few  of  the  spare  evening  hours,  now  idled  or 
wasted  away,  will  bring  you  back  cashable  knowledge 
— Specialized  Training.  You  can  easily  acquire  these 
things  that  bring  you  more  money,  and  human  hands 
can't  take  them  away  from  you. 

No  sensible  man  aspires  to  be  enormously  wealthy. 

But  every  fellow  who  has  a  drop  of  real,  red  blood, 
and  is  concerned  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  him,  does  want  to  progress — 
make  enough  money  to  be  independent. 

Ex-President  Taft  said  to  me  one  night  at  dinner, 
"The  men  you  serve  are  in  earnest." 

Certainly  they  are.  They  have  to  be  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  progress  before  they  ever  get  in  touch  with 
us.  And  only  the  man  who  is  earnestly  desirous  of 
exchanging  a  little  of  his  spare  Time  for  a  greater  Suc- 
cess ever  gets  his  name  on  our  rolls. 

The  old  business  idea  was  to  judge  a  man's  ability 
by  the  number  of  grey  hairs  in  his  head.  Experience 


was  then  gained  only  through  the  actual  doing  of  things 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  new  way — the  modern  way — judges  a  man  by 
what's  in  his  head — not  by  the  color  of  his  hair  or  the 
length  of  his  beard. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Specialized  Training 
gives  you  quickly  the  boiled-down,  worth-while  expe- 
rience of  other  men.  In  a  few  months  of  training  un- 
der the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you  can  assimilate 
and  be  ready  to  use  the  knowledge  that  it  formerly 
took  years  to  acquire. 

LaSalle  Extension  University  has  given  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  the  short  cut  to  the  kinds 
of  Specialized  Training  which  command  big  salaries. 

Listen  to  this  report  (hundreds  like  it  come  to  us 
everyday):  "  Salary  raised  600%."  Did  that  man  invest 
his  Time  wisely  when  he  took  up  LaSalle  Training? 

Another  member  reports:  "My  investment  in 
LaSalle  Training  pays  me  2500%  a  year." 

And  it  isn't  work.  Once  you  begin  investing  Time 
this  way,  you'll  find  it  the  most  fascinating  thing  in  the 
world,  simply  because  the  actual  study  is  alive  and 
interesting  and  the  increased  earning  results  it  brings 
are  so  large  and  immediate. 

Your  Time  belongs  to  you,  and  what  you  do  with  it 
is  none  of  my  business. 

But  I  do  know  and  say  that  LaSalle  can  make  you 
what  you  want  to  be  if  you'll  give  us  a  little  of  your 
Time  and  follow  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
leaders  who  have  blazed  the  way  for  you. 

Write  today.  Tomorrow  means  never. 


President,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  at  Chicago,  Illinois 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE 


The  day  of  vain  regrets  for  educational  oppor- 
tunities lost  or  neglected  in  early  youth  has  passed. 
The  United  States  Mail  brings  to  your  front  door 
the  specialized  training  LaSalle  offers. 

Without  taking  away  from  your  evenings  at 
home,  your  experience  acquired  in  daytime  work 
can  be  capitalized  and  made  to  blossom  into  more 


money  for  you  and  your  family — much  more 
money  if  the  experience  of  thousands  counts  at 
all.  The  experimental  stage  has  long  since 
passed.  It  is  a  proven  method  and  offers  you 
a  path  to  promotion  that  has  been  trodden 
smooth  by  the  footsteps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  other  ambitious  men  who  have  found 
success  the  LaSalle  way. 


for  instance  — 

J.  OGDEN  ARMOUR  says:  r- 

"  I  want  men  to  come  to  me  with  a 
decision,  not  for  a  decision."  And  390 
LaSalle  trained  men  are  doing  their  own 
thinking  in  the  ARMOUR  plants  today. 

From  50  to  2,000  or  more  students  and 
graduates  can  be  found  with  many  of  the 
largest  corporations  such  as  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  System,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  International  Harvester  Co.,  U.  S. 
Steel,  Swift  &  Co.,  etc.  In  big  corpora- 
tions and  small  institutions — villages  and 
cities — all  over  America,  men  are  turning 
ambition  into  money  by  utilizing  the  short 
cuts  which  LaSalle  training  offers.  Can 
you  afford  to  stand  still  > 


Here  lies  Opportunity.  1 1  needs  only  action  on 
your  part  to  turn  it  into  Money.  Study  the  list  of 
courses  and  service  on  the  coupon  below.  Check 
with  an  X  thedepartment  which  interests  you  most, 
sign  your  name  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  send 
without  expense  or  obligation  a  catalog  and  full 


GET  MEASURED  FOR  MORE  PAY 

particulars  regarding  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method 
of  business  training,  also  the  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  which  of  itself  is  worth  real 
money.  Getting  in  touch  with  LaSalle  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  getting  measured  for  more  pay. 
Are  you  ready? 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  1 27 1-R,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with  an  X  below, 
your  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 


Also  a  copy  of  = 


□ HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY:  Training 
for  positions  as  Auditor,  Comptroller, 
Public  Accountant,  Cost  Accountant,  etc. 

LAW:  Training  for  Bar;  LL.B.  Degree. 


□ 


□ COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
Reading,    Reference    and    Consul  tation 
Service  for  Business  Men. 

□ EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING:  Training 
for  position  as  Head  Bookkeeper. 

□ BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions  in  Banks 
and  Financial  Institutions. 
I  I PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
I  (MANAGEMENT:  Training  for  Employ- 
ers. Employment  Managers,  Executives, 
Industrial  Engineers. 


□ BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  :  Train- 
ing for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions. 

□ MODERN  FOREMANSHIP:  Training 
in  the  direction  and  handling  of  industrial 
forces — for  Foremen,  Sub-foremen,  Con- 
tractors, Shop  Superintendents,  etc. 

□ BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Training  for  Busi- 
ness Correspondents  and  Copy  Writers. 

□ BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING:  Train- 
ing for  positions  as  Correspondent,  Mai) 
Sales  Director  and  executive  letter-writing 
positions. 

□ INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  EFFI- 
CIENCY: Training  for  Production  Mana- 
gers, Department  Heads,  and  all  those  de- 
siring training  in  the 48  factorsof  efficiency. 


□ TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT- 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 

Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

□ EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful, 
effective  speech  for  Ministers. 
Salesmen,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen,  etc. 

□ C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
In  preparation  for  State  Board  and 
Institute  Examinations. 

□ COMMERCIAL  SPANISH:  Train- 
ing for  positions  as  Foreign  Corre- 
spondent with  Spanish-speaking 
countries. 


Na 
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STARTINGand 

LIGHTING 


More  than  a  score  of  years  in  closest  alliance  with  every 
phase  of  the  automotive  industry— more  than  a  score  of 
years  spent  in  painstaking  manufacture  of  what  has  always 
been  known  as  "America's  Supreme  Ignition  System" — The 
Bosch  Magneto  —  have  resulted  in  the  newest  Bosch 
achievement — The  Bosch  Starting  and  Lighting  System* 
In  their  respective  fields  these  new  Bosch  units  have  been 
already  heralded  as  masterpieces  of  production  and  design. 

Automobile  manufacturers  can  secure  immediate  deliveries  of  Bosch  Starters 
and  Generators  for  testing.  Deliveries  for  equipment  will  be  ready  in  sixty  days. 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION,  SPRINGFIELD  MASS. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  102) 

"And  I  been  thinkin'  you'd  got  over 
bein'  a  sissy!  Why,  I  been  proud  of  you — 
proud!  And  all  the  time  you  been — who 
put  this  room  in  here?  Who  ever  made  a 

tethroomhkeachinydish?  Who  But 

[  c'n  guess.  Nobody  on  earth  but  you 
urould  ha'  done  a  thing  like  that!  And  I 
thought  I'd  made  a  man  outa  you!  I 
thought  you'd  braced  up  and'd  be  a  credit 
x>  me!" 

Leonard,  dressing  at  desperate  speed, 
dung  to  the  poor  shelter  of  silence.  His 
liind  raced  onward  to  the  consequences  of 
the  disaster.  He  would  never  hear  the  end 

this. 

James  Cadwell  would  despise  him  and 
»y  so  often  and  unmistakably;  Walter  and 
George  would  take  revenge,  pressed  down 
Bid  heaping,  for  the  comparisons  which 
bad  reflected  on  their  intelligence.  James 
Cadwell  crossed  to  the  cupboard. 

"Bay  rum!"  He  gave  the  words  a 
mincing,  hateful  intonation.  "Talcum  pow- 
ier!  Reg'lar  barber  shop!"  He  snifled 
it  a  flat  cake  of  the  pale-green  castile  soap 
that  Lennie  loved.  "  Oh,  you've  done  it  up 
brown,  you  have!  Lab'ratory!  This  is  a 
liell  of  a  lab'ratory  for  a  plumber,  ain't  it?  " 

He  faced  his  son,  now  struggling  with  his 
jollar. 

"This  settles  things!  I  been  a  fool  to 
;hink  I  c'd  trust  you — after  the  way  you 
ilways  acted.  It's  my  own  fault  for  thinkin' 
[  c'd  make  a  man  outa  you — outa  nothin' 
jut  a  damned  sissy  boy !  Get  your  clothes 
hi  and  get  out!  I'll  run  this  business  my- 
self after  this.  I'll  get  you  a  job  where  you 
l>elong — in  a  barber  shop!" 
:  Still  Lennie  had  no  words.  He  was  flat- 
tened under  the  disgrace  of  being  found 
>ut.  He  was  as  utterly  shamed  in  his  own 
»pinion  as  in  his  father's.  Their  standards 
were  the  same.  He  saw  himself  exposed  as 
l  despicable  thing,  a  weakling,  a  sissy  boy, 


bis  time  to  mischief  with  a  high-sounding 
name  is  able  to  deceive  a  good  many  before 
detection. 

Nature  has  created  obstacles  that  not 
2ven  American  grit,  energy  and  money  can 
avercome. 

We  know  the  limitations  of  medicine  and 
iccept  the  truth.  When  it  fails  we  do  not 
burn  the  drug  stores  and  whip  the  doctors. 
But  in  our  social  ills  we  still  believe  there  is 
i  law  that  will  cure  them.  There  was  a 
trace  of  gold  in  the  assays  shown  by  Karl 
Marx,  but  all  our  efforts  to  develop  his  mine 
have  failed.  The  exaggeration  indulged  in 
by  both  parties  to  a  love"  affair  fools  no  one; 
ire  all  have  been  guilty.  When  a  smart 
young  man  appears  in  a  neighborhood  to 
see  a  smart  girl  a  smile  goes  round.  We 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  room  where  the 
contesting  parties  are  sitting.  But  let  a 
new  leader  in  human  rights  appear,  and  we 
are  all  fooled ;  we  believe  he  can  get  some- 
thing for  us  we  have  not  had,  though  we 
have  been  over  the  same  road  often  enough 
to  know  better. 

In  every  compromise  with  the  devil  he 
wins  a  little,  and  you  lose  it. 

Considering  the  number  of  men  who  fail 
m  business  and  rob  innocent  investors,  we 
should  have  a  good  deal  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  those  who  not  only  make  money 
for  their  stockholders  but  supply  articles  so 
uaeful  that  there  is  a  wide  demand  for  them% 

The  man  who  has  only  belief  should  not 
be  classed  with  the  man  who  has  knowledge. 

All  of  us  occasionally  crawl  up  to  the 
idge  of  hell  and  look  over;  and  usually  are 
jinged  a  little,  to  emphasize  the  lesson. 

I  A  statement  is  not  necessarily  true  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  a  book.  Many  untruth- 
'ul  books  are  written  to  sell  to  men  who 


the  shame  of  a  family  otherwise  honorably 
proud.  He  deserved  whatever  punishment 
might  come  upon  him.  There  was  nothing 
whatever  to  offer  in  defense.  The  facts 
damned  him  conclusively. 

A  new  voice  startled  him.  Exposure 
within  the  family  was  bad  enough.  To  be 
known  to  an  outsider  for  what  he  was — he 
whirled  swiftly,  meditating  a  dash  for  the 
stairs,  and  he  met  the  interested  eye  of  Mr. 
Walker  Norton  fixed  upon  him  intently 
from  the  doorway.  He  heard  Norton's 
pleasant  voice. 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  intruding,  but  I  thought 
I  might  come  up  and  see  the  laboratory  for 
myself."  He  chuckled.  "Quite  a  new 
thing  in  laboratories,  Lennie." 

"I — I  only  called  it  that  to  keep  'em  from 
finding  out,"  said  Leonard  sullenly.  "I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  know  " 

His  father's  harsh  laugh  interrupted  him. 

"I  guess  you  didn't!  Come  on  down- 
stairs, Norton.  I'll  show  you  round  myself." 

"Just  a  minute!  This  is  more  interest- 
ing— if  you  don't  mind  my  looking  at  it." 

He  came  into  the  room  as  he  spoke.  Len- 
nie, submerged  in  shame,  scarcely  cared. 
The  damage  was  done.  He  would  never  be 
able  to  hold  up  his  head  in  Buxton  after 
this  story  got  about.  He  was  even  sorry  for 
his  father,  innocent  partner  in  his  disgrace. 
Walker  Norton,  of  all  men — Buxton's  lead- 
ing architect,  with  influence  enough  to 
swing  contract  after  contract  as  he  chose! 
His  favor  had  been  persistently  sought  by 
McCullough  and  by  Leonard  Cadwell  after 
him,  and  there  had  been  reason  lately  to 
think  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  well 
disposed.  This  would  settle  that  possibility 
forever  of  course.  Walker  Norton  had  no 
more  use  for  sissy  boys  than  any  other 
upstanding,  normal  male. 

"H'm!  Quite  an  idea — all  that  sunlight 
and  the  white  walls.  Where'd  you  get  those 
bricks?" 


(Concluded  from  Page  25) 

want  their  prejudices  soothed.  Many  peo- 
ple cannot  enjoy  print  unless  it  is  about 
slavery,  purchased  legislation,  the  martyr- 
dom of  honest  men,  and  the  splendid 
though  unavailing  efforts  of  heroes  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  autocracy.  Such 
readers  have  not  known  in  their  own  lives 
any  great  oppression,  but  believe  that  their 
favorite  incidents  have  been  enacted  else- 
where in  the  past,  and  look  for  books  giving 
accounts  of  them.  Lovers  of  the  literature 
of  oppression  believe  that  if  a  good  man 
speaks  a  word  in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  the 
powerful  at  once  seek  to  slit  his  tongue, 
crucify  him  or  cut  off  his  writing  hand, 
though  we  actually  know  that  the  op- 
pressed now  have  the  powerful  down,  and 
are  kicking  them  in  the  face. 

The  poorest  of  all  chickens  is  the  game 
rooster;  he  is  the  soldier  of  the  poultry 
world. 

To  accept  and  teach  a  doctrine  that 
hasn't  been  proved,  and  probably  cannot 
be  proved,  is  teaching  falsehood. 

I  may  have  expected  a  great  deal  of 
friends  long  ago,  but  I  do  not  now.  I  have 
not  only  learned  that  if  I  expect  too  much 
of  them  I  shall  be  disappointed;  I  have 
learned  I  have  no  right  to  expect  it.  And 
I  have  my  share  of  good  friends,  and  appre- 
ciate them  as  sincerely  as  ever  a  man  did ; 
if  I  impose  on  them  they  may  be  sure  I  ex- 
perience such  shame  and  humility  as  I 
deserve.  If  you  have  anything  undesirable 
to  sell,  and  apply  first  to  friends,  that  is 
meanness;  be  ashamed  to  impose  on  any- 
one so  kind  as  to  be  fond  of  you.  If  you 
criticize  your  friends  severely  it  usually 
means  you  have  been  expecting  too  much 
of  them. 

A  practical  man  asks  the  truth  about 
ugly  and  beautiful  things  alike.  And  his 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  not  less 
keen  because  of  his  realization  of  the  ugly. 


Lennie  explained  miserably.  Norton 
nodded. 

"I  see.  And  the  tub's  just  an  ordinary 
pattern,  painted  on  the  outside.  Simple 
idea,  that.  Does  away  with  the  framework 
too.  And  the  nickel  pipes — I  suppose  it 
runs  into  money,  but  it's  effective.  Quite 
an  idea,  Lennie.  Think  it  all  out  yourself?  " 

"Yes,  sir."  Something  in  the  tone  puz- 
zled Leonard.  Walker  Norton  didn't  sound 
as  if  he  despised  the  author  of  this  shameful 
scene  as  heartily  as  a  real  man  should.  "It 
didn't  cost  much  either.  I've  got  all  the 
figures  down  in  the  office.  Did  the  work 
myself,  but  I  can  estimate  the  labor  cost 
pretty  close." 

Norton  nodded. 

"Well,  you  were  right  to  keep  it  quiet, 
I  suppose.  But  I  wish  you'd  told  me  about 
it.  I'd  have  brought  Mrs.  Graydon  down 
to  look  at  it  before  she  approved  the  plans 
of  that  new  house.  When'll  you  be  ready 
to  furnish  'em?  I'm  planning  a  hotel  " 

James  Cadwell  sputtered. 

"You  don't  mean  you  like  it?  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you'd  recommend  " 

"Wouldn't  I?"  The  architect  laughed. 
"This  is  a  smack  in  the  eye  for  all  of  us. 
We're  supposed  to  do  the  big  thinking  for 
everybody,  we  architects.  And  here's  a  kid 
plumber  who's  showed  us  how  to  make  a 
bathroom  a  thing  of  beauty!  Let's  go 
down  and  look  at  those  figures  of  yours, 
Lennie.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can't  work  in 
something  like  this  for  that  hotel." 

When  he  departed  with  the  architect  an 
hour  later  James  Cadwell  shook  hands  with 
his  son.  The  act  itself  was  significant,  but 
the  subdued,  almost  respectful  tone  of  his 
good-by,  the  deferential  quality  of  his 
glance,  were  more  illuminating.  Even  then, 
before  the  days  of  his  greatness  had  begun, 
Leonard  Cadwell  understood  that  it  is  posj 
sible  for  people  to  be  proud  of  their  pinkl 
sheep. 


An  old  man  never  mingles  long  with  the 
young  that  he  does  not  hear  some  veiled 
reference  to  his  age  and  infirmities. 

The  people  complain  a  good  deal  because 
their  noses  are  kept  to  the  grindstone.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that's  where  our  noses 
belong. 

When  my  conduct  has  been  bad  I  can 
make  as  spirited  a  defense  as  anyone,  in 
public;  but  when  alone  again,  I  still  realize 
that  I  am  guilty,  and  that  my  explanation 
and  defense  have  done  me  no  good.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  consider  any  subject  with- 
out giving  the  other  side  full  justice,  since 
the  other  side  will  probably  be  able  to 
exact  it. 

Every  day  all  of  us  accomplish  a  little 
kindness,  and  in  time  it  becomes  the  greater 
good. 

If  useful  investments  are  grudgingly 
given  the  slightest  legal  recognition  we  say 
meanly  it  is  protection  of  capital;  as  though 
protection  of  capital  is  not  so  necessary  as 
protection  of  banks,  farms,  homes,  the 
rights  of  women,  and  any  other  worthy, 
necessary  and  natural  thing. 

A  man  may  lack  eloquence,  literary 
skill  and  high  education,  and  still  be  a  man 
of  excellent  sense  and  character.  Indeed, 
most  of  our  best  men  lack  these  things; 
many  of  our  most  mischievous  men  possess 
them. 

Of  my  ignorance,  false  notions  and  mis- 
takes I  am  as  ashamed  as  anyone  can  be 
for  me.  But  it  may  at  least  be  said  of  my 
preaching  that  it  is  not  revolutionary.  I 
advocate  no  doctrine  not  actually  accepted 
in  the  home,  the  school  and  business  places; 
I  teach  nothing  new  unless  it  is  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  I  beg  the  people  to  ac- 
cept the  good  principles  they  know  to  be 
true,  and  find  others  if  they  can. 


(  -s  /ifetv-  s  eale:  cd  ) 

Fountain  Pens  I 


A  Gift 
of 

Personality 

A PARKER  PEN  for 
Christmas  for  every 
member  of  the  family  will 
mean  lasting  pleasure — 
not  merely  the  momen- 
tary joy  of  the  usual  gift. 

Parker  Pens  are  "  Safety- 
Sealed  "—can't  leak.  The 
"Lucky  Curve"  feeds  the  ink 
without  blotting.  The  • '  Press- 
the-Button"  self-filler  is  con- 
cealed in  the  end  of  the  barrel. 
In  all — a  perfect  pen  for  all 
uses. 

A  style  and  size  to  fit  every 
taste.    Prices  from  $2.50  up. 

There  is  a  Parker  dealer 
near  you.  We  will  be  glad  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  him  and 
see  that  your  requirements  are 
satisfied. 

The  Parker  Pen  Company 


Janesville 

New  York 


Wisconsin 
Boston  i 


Singer  Bldg.    315  Washington  St.  • 

Chicago 
36  W.  Randolph  St. 
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These  three  men  measure  alike  by 
ordinary   tailoring  measurements 


YET  A  SUIT  MADE  FOR  ONE  WILL  NOT 
FIT  EITHER  OF  THE  OTHERS 

One  glance  will  tell  you  why.  The  posture  of 
each  is  different.  That's  why  ordinary  tailoring 
measurements  are  insufficient  without  try-ons. 
That's  why  ready-mades  do  not  always  fit. 

No  two  men  are  built  exactly  alike.  The  point 
of  balance  is  determined  by  a  man's  posture  or 
attitude,  and  balance  is  vital  to  both  style  and  fit. 


TAILORING 

— made  to  individual  measure — 

is  based  on  a  scientific  system  of  anatomic 
measurements  that  cuts  out  the  guesswork. 


This  is  the  reason  for  our  wonderful  success  in 
perfectly  fitting  and  satisfying  particular  men  of 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

Our  immense  organization  of  skilled  tailors  and 
our  nation-wide  business  bring  this  highly 
improved  tailoring  service  to  you 

at  the  lowest  possible  price 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  the 
remarkable  array  of  fine  all-wool  fabrics  and 
exclusive  designs.  The  values  will  amaze  you 

If  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  write  us 


ED.  V.  PRICE  8s  CO., 
Van  Buren  and  Market  Streets,  Chicago 
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No.  2000 
VULCAN  Ford  Front 

C East  of  Rocky  Mts.) 


No.  2004 
VULCAN  Heavy  Duty 
Ford  Front 

for  Delivery  Cars,  Trucks,  Taxis,  etc 
(East  of  Rocky  Mts.) 


No.  2005 
VULCAN  Heavy  Duty 
Ford  Rear 

for  Delivery  Cars,  Trucks,  Taxis,  etc 
(East  of  Rocky  Mts.) 


$Jg50 


Highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Quantity  production 
makes  this  possible.  Our  VULCAN  Ford  line  includes 
regular-weight  springs  for  normal  service  and  special  heavy 
springs  for  heavy  duty. 

Made  to  stand  up,  they  protect  your  radiator,  your  engine, 
your  car,  and  your  life. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  VULCAN  springs, 
our  name  plate. 


Insist  on 


Live  Dealers  throughout  America  carry  in  stock  gen 
with  our  name  plate  on  every  one,  for  all  models 
and  trucks  :  — 

Elcar 
El«in 
E.  M.  F. 
Empire 
Essex 

Federal  Truck 
Flanders 


uine  VULCAN  springs 
of  the  following  cars 


Maxwell 
Maxwell  Truck 
Mitchell 
Monroe 

Nash 

Nash  Truck 


Cadillac 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

I  licvrolel  Truck 

Cleveland 

(  ole 

Columbia 
Commerce  Truck 
Crow-Elkhart 

Detroiter 

Dodge 


Ford 
fx  M.  C.  Truck 
Grant 
Haynes 
Hudson 
ilupmobilc 
Indiana  Truck 
Inter-State 
Jordan 
Kin« 

Kissel  Kar 

Lexington 

Liberty 


Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Oldsmobile  Truck 
Overland 

Paige-Detroit 

I'ullman 
Rco 

Reo  Truck 
Republic  Trucks 

Saxon 

Scripps-Booth 
Signal  Truck 


Smith  Form- 
A-Truck 
Stewart  Truck 
Studcbakcr 

Traffic  Truck 
Transport  Truck 

Velie 

Vim  Truck 


MY  &©N 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


It  seemed  to  me  as  I  considered  these 
things  that  I  wanted  Peter  saved — barely 
saved,  you  understand — but  I  was  not 
willing  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  life  in  this  world  for  salvation  in  the  next 
one.  There  must  be  many  saints  in  heaven 
who  earn  their  citizenship  there  with  less 
expense.  It  was  wrong.  I  know  that  now, 
but  I  took  pleasure  then  in  the  fact  that 
when  Peter  wrestled  it  was  with  another 
youth,  not  anybody's  angel.  Sometimes 
when  he  came  in  from  school  with  bruises 
and  abrasions  on  his  strong  young  body 
I  felt  strangely  lifted.  I  wanted  to  sing  a 
song.  I  went  about  my  work  in  the  kitchen 
with  a  lighter  step.  I  could  feel  the  smile 
on  my  face  at  the  thought  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  study  at  that  moment  be- 
tween Peter  and  his  father.  I  knew  that 
my  son  was  sitting  hunched  up  on  his 
chair,  a  little  secret  man-savage,  head 
lowered  submissively  while  William  lec- 
tured him  on  the  duties  of  the  peacemaker. 
Peter  was  no  peace  producer!  And  I  was 
glad  of  it.  This  business  of  peacemaking, 
my  masters,  I  know  it  to  be  a  perpetual 
submission  to  that  which  is  not  peace  in 
the  other  fellow.  There  have  been  times 
in  my  life  when  it  was  infernally  hard  to 
bear  the  peace  that  William  made  and 
kept. 

But  I  kept  right  in  behind  Peter,  lest  he 
should  reflect  too  much  discredit  on  his 
father.  He  reached  the  age  when  every 
boy  wants  to  stop  attending  Sunday  school. 
It  comes  upon  them  about  the  time  they 
change  from  short  trousers  into  long  ones. 
I  do  not  know  why  unless  it  is  because 
Sabbath  school  is  associated  in  their  minds 
with  childish  things  or  with  the  innocuous 
desuetude  of  the  teachers  who  so  frequently 
teach  them.  But  I  made  Peter  go,  only 
allowing  him  a  little  more  margin  of  time 
to  stand  outside  the  church  before  he  went 
in.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  period  when  he 
wanted  to  sit  in  the  back  seats  with  the 
other  young  roebuck  sinners.  But  I  made 
him  keep  on  sitting  up  front.  He  must 
have  looked  good  to  the  congregation,  but 
he  was  not  good,  no  better  than  a  boy  of 
that  age  really  is. 

He  passed  unscathed  through  one  re- 
vival after  another  when  he  should  have 
been  soundly  converted.  I  do  not  know 
if  others  have  observed  this,  but  I  believe 
it  is  harder  for  a  preacher's  son  to  be  born 
again.  They  know  too  much  about  it. 
They  hear  the  brethren  talk  about  revival 
methods  and  this  or  that  kind  of  gospel  for 
stirring  up  sinners.  A  good  many  of  their 
spiritual  illusions  are  destroyed.  They 
must  always  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  a  cold  collar,  so  to  speak,  which  is  the 
best  way,  but  far  more  searching.  They 
may  join  the  church;  they  usually  do  at  an 
early  age,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  one 
soundly  converted  in  the  spiritual  stew  of 
a  revival  where  so  many  people,  especially 
young  ones,  used  to  be  wildly  and  enthu- 
siastically converted. 

Still,  I  always  made  Peter  go  up  for 
prayers  when  his  father  invited  penitents 
to  the  altar.  It  would  do  him  no  harm  to 
go,  but  it  certainly  would  reflect  on  Wil- 
liam's ministry  if  he  could  not  move  his 
own  son  to  show  some  signs  of  repentance. 

William's  health  failed  when  Peter  was 
seventeen.  After  that  he  was  superan- 
nuated and  faded  away  into  the  Job 
Scriptures.  The  one  thing  he  never  sur- 
rendered of  all  his  hopes  was  that  Peter 
would  be  called  to  the  ministry  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  fathers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

Then  William  passed  to  his  reward.  We 
took  him  back  and  buried  him  in  the  old 
Redwine  churchyard.  A  great  many  sin- 
ners and  few  saints  are  buried  there.  It 
is  a  cheerful,  worldly-minded  community, 
which  returns  to  its  dust  in  singular  con- 
fidence, as  disobedient  children  have  rest 
and  peace  in  their  beds  at  night.  I  did  not 
worry  about  this.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
William  would  be  very  much  at  home  in 
that  silent  congregation  of  sinners.  This 
was  the  way  he  had  spent  his  whole  life. 

Peter  finished  high  school  in  June  of  that 
year.  It  was  settled  that  he  should  put 
himself  through  college.  He  took  the 
agency  for  a  one-volume  encyclopedia.  It 
was  printed  in  diamond  type  and  contained 
all  the  available  information  in  the  world. 
I  was  never  able  to  find  anything  in  it  that 
I  really  wanted  to  know,  but  he  said  it  was 
there.  He  had  great  success  with  these 
books.   He  sold  them  to  people  who  could 


not  read  and  to  those  who  could  but  woulc  1 
not.  He  stored  more  knowledge  in  this  i 
county  during  three  months  than  a  hun  | 
dred  years  of  schools  could  have  imparted  \ 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  all  then! 
yet,  still  inviolate,  a  thousand  musty  ok  1 
volumes  scattered  in  the  cupboards  and  or  1 
the  shelves  of  farmhouses  and  college  libra  1 
ries.  He  had  no  conscience  about  sellinf  1 
the  thing,  and  he  earned  enough  money  t< 
take  him  through  his  freshman  year. 

He  wanted  to  enter  the  state  university 
but  William  had  a  good  man's  suspicion; 
of  universities.  He  said  the  very  narm 
suggested  latitudinarianism.  He  said  i 
man  could  get  such  broad  views  as  to  unfi 
him  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  He  sai< 
mere  culture  was  not  a  preservative  of  tb 
human  mind,  but  a  sort  of  intellectual  gilt 
which  rubbed  off  presently  and  showet 
something  ugly,  often  vicious,  beneath.  H 
did  not  think  any  man  ought  to  hav 
more  knowledge  than  he  could  live  up  tl 
decently  and  practice  with  honor  among  h 
fellow  men.  Maybe  he  was  narrow  abo 
that,  but  so  are  the  strongest  rays  of  lig 
that  penetrate  the  uttermost  darkness 
your  insides.  So  is  the  steel-tempere 
wedge  that  cleaves  solid  substances.  So 
the  life  of  every  man  who  achieves  his  pu 
pose  by  his  own  will  and  works.  He  mui 
be  something  of  a  bigot,  hard  and  invi: 
cible  at  the  pointed  end  of  his  mind, 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  indie 
that  William's  prejudice  against  some 
our  universities  was  justified.  The  wo: 
things  we  are  experiencing  now  were  d: 
cussed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
in  these  institutions  before  the  reds  a: 
radicals  introduced  them  to  the  credub 
working  classes.  In  those  days  they  w 
merely  flashlight  topics  of  conversati 
used  by  smart  people  to  lighten  the  tedi 
of  their  cultured  existence  and  your  unci 
tured  one.  But  four  years  ago,  when 
experienced  the  terrific  shock  of  war 
men  began  to  act  fiercely  and  objecti 
according  to  the  way  they  thought,  it 
quired  the  ferocious  strength  of  armies,  t! 
cold  and  merciless  grasp  of  commercial 
and  the  concentrated  efforts  of  all  th 
churches  to  hold  things  together  againi 
the  Setebos  doctrines  held  by  many  learne 
professors. 

So  I  persuaded  Peter  to  enter  Eliam  Co 
lege,  which  is  under  the  control  of  or 
church.  He  might  not  learn  so  much,  bu 
I  thought  what  he  did  learn  would  not  b 
so  bad  and  dangerous  to  know. 

Then  I  settled  down  to  live  on  what  th 
conference  allowed  me  each  year  from  tb 
widows-and-orphans  fund.  Fortunatel 
William  had  a  little  insurance,  because 
widow  cannot  live  on  what  she  receive 
from  this  fund,  not  even  if  she  has  lost  ht 
appetite  and  is  the  kind  of  widow  Pat 
recommends  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Time 
thy:  "Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  tb 
number  under  threescore  years  old,  havin 
been  the  wife  of  one  man,"  he  writes  Tim< 
thy;  "Well  reported  of  for  good  works; 
she  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  hav 
lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  tb 
saints'  feet,"  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

I  have  nothing  against  Paul  except  tb 
way  some  elders  and  bishops  copy  h 
authoritative  manner  and  methods,  whe 
Paul  was  overheated  or  probably  not  ver 
well,  in  dealing  with  their  humbler  Joh 
brethren.    But  I  do  think  he  was  hard< 
on  these  poor  widows  than  he  might  hav  I 
been  on,  say,  widowers;  not  that  I  ev<  I 
heard  of  a  widower  figuring  in  the  Acts  ( ! 
any  other  Scriptures.   I  am  not  complaii 
ing,  you  understand,  I  am  simply  statin 
my  opinion,  as  Paul  did  himself  sometimt 
when  he  admitted  that  so  far  as  he  kne 
it  was  not  divinely  inspired. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  hav 
been  better  for  me  if  I  had  married  agaii 
I  was  still  a  young  woman  when  Williai 
died.  Then  what  happened  would  nc 
have  happened  to  me.  But  when  you  hav 
been  the  wife  of  a  man  of  God  it  is  not  sf 
easy  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  things  t| 
become  the  wife  of  a  merchant  or  even 
millionaire.  Some  of  them  may  have  dor 
it,  but  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  Metl 
odist  preacher's  widow  who  married  tl 
second  time.  I  am  only  admitting  thi 
I  thought  of  it  long  afterward,  much  as  yi 
think  of  a  trip  to  China  which  you  kno 
you  never  would  or  could  have  taken.  If 

As  time  passed  I  began  to  feel  my  oat  I 
as  the  saying  goes.    I  was  still  doing  m 
(Continued  on  Page  111) 
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We  offer  tonight  the  fat  o'  the  land 

c^f  new  kind  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti — made  of^heat 
enriched  Ivith  sweet  and  wholesome  milh^ 


WHEAT  and  milk— the  fat  o'  the  land. 
From  great  granaries  bursting  with  the 
golden  harvests — Nature'sgiftof  wheat.  From 
model  dairies  in  lush  pasture  lands — milk,  her 
flowing  bounty  to  man. 

Just  let  your  memory  take  you  back  to  your 
childhood  days.  There  you  had  the  fat  o'  the 
land — in  those  bread  and  milk  suppers  that 
helped  you  grow. 

You  have  it  again  in  bread  and  butter — the 
staff  of  life. 

Nature  must  have  intended  that  milk  and 
wheatshould  be  used  together.  Shemadewheat 
deficient  in  one  substance,  called  "  vitamines," 
which  we  must  have;  and  she  put  an  abun- 
dance of  it  in  milk. 

Ordinary  macaroni  is  made  of 
ivheat  and  ivater 

But,  for  hundreds  of  years,  two  popular  foods 
— macaroni  and  spaghetti — have  been  made 
of  wheat  and  water. 

Why,  we  thought,  can't  they  be  made  of 
wheat  and  milk?  Milk,  when  it  is  in  pow- 
dered form,  will  keep  indefinitely. 


We  tried  it.  We  found,  after  long  experiments, 
a  certain  kind  of  wheat,  great  golden  kernels, 
particularly  rich  in  gluten.  And  we  adopted 
it,  though  it  cost  us  more  than  other  kinds. 

And  then  we  went  again  to  Nature's  larder 
for  that  great  enricher  of  other  foods — for  milk. 

We  combined  them.  And  when  the  first  of 
the  new  macaroni  and  spaghetti  was  made,  we 
knew  we  had  won. 

What  a  difference  in  flavor — 
in  richness  I 

The  clear  sticks  were  so  brittle  they  broke  like 
crisp,  fresh  celery  stalks.  Yet,  when  cooked, 
they  became  as  tender  as  the  tiny  tips  of  young 
asparagus. 

And  they  were  so  much  richer,  so  different 
in  flavor,  too.  The  milk  had  done  for  them 
just  what  it  does  for  your  soups  and  gravies, 
your  cakes  and  your  puddings! 

We  offered  them  to  the  nation.  Just  a  few 
short  months  ago  that  was.  Today  Quaker 
Brand  Milk  Macaroni  and  Milk  Spaghetti  are 
the  most  popular  brand  in  hundreds  of  stores. 

So  rich  and  tasty,  they've  become  favorite 


foods  even  with  those  who  thought  they  didn't 
care  for  macaroni  or  spaghetti. 

For  supper — tonight 

Surprise  your  family  tonight  with  a  real  maca- 
roni or  spaghetti  supper.  You  can  easily  make 
a  dish  that  will  be  a  whole  meal  in  itself — a 
wonderfully  delicious  and  wholesome  meal. 

Use  one  of  your  familiar  recipes  with  Milk 
Macaroni  or  Milk  Spaghetti;  you'll  find  it  a 
wholly  new  delight. 

The  fat  o'  the  land — you  may  have  it  tonight. 

Big  value  packages 

We  pack  more  macaroni  and  spaghetti  than 
usual  in  each  box.  By  thus  saving  in  packing 
and  other  costs,  we  are  able  to  give  you  this 
better,  more  costly  product  at  about  the  same 
price  per  ounce  as  ordinary  kinds. 

The  smaller  box  contains  enough  for  two  full 
family  meals.  The  larger  box  is  an  even  better 
va'ue.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today.  If  he 
should  happen  not  to  have  it,  write  us,  giving 
his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1605P  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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American 


PistonRing 


—  Look  for  the 
Ball-Point  Hammer  Marks 
inside  the  Ring 


AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


THE  world's  largest  builders  of  motor 
fire  apparatus — the  American-La 
France  Fire  Engine  Company — equip 
their  motors  with  these  piston  rings. 

Racing  to  fires  over  every  kind  of 
road  and  grade,  in  all  seasons  and  con- 
ditions of  weather — pumping  streams 
of  water  hour  after  hour  with  unvary- 
ing regularity — these  are  demands  on 
the  fire  engine  which  mean  that  only 
the  most  dependable  piston  rings  will 
do.  These  rings,  hammered,  one-piece, 
concentric,  are  leakless  and  enduring. 
They  give  trouble-proof  service. 

Fifty-three  builders  of  nationally 
known  passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
aeroplanes  and  engines  use  American 
Hammered  Piston  Rings. 

Have  these  rings  put  in  your  own 
car  —  whatever  the  make.  Your  dealer 
has  them  or  can  get  them  quickly 
from  his  jobber. 


Export  Department  :  47  Bro.idway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


(Continued  from  Page  108) 

Christian  deeds,  but  I  was  no  longer  walk- 
ing so  softly  before  the  elders  and  stewards 
in  my  church  as  I  used  to  walk  when  they 
held  William's  poor  little  dingy  worldly 
fortunes  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  get  up  and  sail  out  of 
church  after  the  services  were  over,  when 
the  presiding  elder  had  preached,  without 
telling  him  I  had  enjoyed  his  sermon  or 
that  it  went  straight  to  my  heart,  just  to 
know  how  it  felt  to  be  independent  like 
other  people.  I  used  to  sit  in  the  congrega- 
tion and  enjoy  the  sensation  of  not  having 
to  worry  when  prominent  members  slept 
through  the  sermon,  because  it  was  not 
William  who  was  preaching.  No  one  can 
know  who  has  not  had  the  experience  how 
anxious  a  pastor's  wife  is  about  everything, 
from  listening  to  know  which  of  the 
brethren  flatter  her  husband's  prayers  with 
the  approval  of  their  amens,  to  the  cru- 
cial and  desperate  concern  she  feels  about 
whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  get  his  col- 
lections in  full. 

I  rested  from  all  that.  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  another  estate  when  Peter  grad- 
uated. He  had  done  exceedingly  well. 
After  the  first  year  he  made  his  expenses  by 
tutoring  and  teaching  the  summer  school 
at  his  college.  His  scholarship  was  so  good 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  position  of 
adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  in  this 
college  when  he  had  taken  his  degree.  I 
anticipated  an  elegant  old  age  in  Peter's 
house  on  the  campus  of  Eliam  College. 
I  used  to  entertain  myself  planning  how  we 
should  furnish  it.  When  you  have  lived 
for  so  many  years  in  parsonages  furnished 
by  committees  you  do  crave  the  privilege 
of  having  your  own  things  and  rubbing 
them  and  looking  at  them  and  possessing 
them.  Peter  would  have  a  real  library  to 
work  in,  and  I  would  have  flowered  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  in  my  bedroom,  and 
a  stuffed  chair  to  sit  in.  I  always  wanted 
gay  curtains,  but  committees  who  furnish 
parsonages  do  riot  indulge  in  them.  And 
I  always  wanted  an  everyday  easy-chair. 
The  hard  wooden-seated  chairs  that  pre- 
vail in  parsonages  are  durable,  but  they 
get  to  be  hard  on  the  very  soul  of  you  from 
having  to  sit  in  them  so  much.  I  could  see 
myself  in  this  house  or  walking  through 
the  campus,  quietly  but  genteelly  dressed 
like  a  good  old  proverb  of  a  woman,  with 
people  telling  other  people  that  "the 
elderly  lady  who  just  passed  is  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Peter  Thompson,"  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

You  never  know  what  will  happen  to  you. 
This  is  why  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  be 
too  sure  about  the  kind  of  place  heaven  is. 
The  only  description  we  have  of  it  is 
John's  dream  on  Patmos,  when  he  was  old 
and  tired  and  blind  and  homesick.  Maybe 
if  Paul  had  had  that  vision  he  might  have 
seen  a  different  heaven  altogether.  Any- 
way, it  is  best  not  to  be  too  sure  of  your 
handsome  things  in  this  present  world  if 
you  are  a  woman.  The  older  I  am  the  more 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  merely  the 
attributes  of  our  men.  I  do  not  know  if 
suffrage  and  hypothecated  economic  inde- 
pendence will  make  much  difference.  It 
only  seems  a  new  way  we  have  of  being 
their  nearer  adjectives.  Whenever  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  something  great  and 
splendid  it  is  always  something  we  do  to 
or  for  men.  We  do  not  seem  able  to  live 
apart  from  them,  mentally,  morally  or 
politically — only  spiritually,  behind  that 
door,  when  we  lay  their  case  before  the 
Lord  and  pray  for  guidance  about  what 
next  to  do  with  some  one  of  them.  And  all 
the  time  he  does  the  doing.  You  only 
screech  or  picket  him  or  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  He  simply  packs  you  up  and 
takes  you  along  with  him  when  he  decides 
to  change  his  scenes,  either  as  a  duty  or  a 
treasure.  You  may  be  a  home  body,  but 
you  must  travel.  You  may  want  to  see 
the  world,  but  you  must  remain  at  home 
and  let  him  be  your  world.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  said,  even  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
that  Providence  predestines  us  to  our  fate. 
Your  husband  does  it,  then  maybe  you  are 
passed  along  to  your  son,  and  he  wigwags 
you  over  a  way  your  old  tired  feet  never 
wished  to  go.  But  you  must,  because  that 
» the  way  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  It  is 
something  like  that,  though  I  do  not  seem 
to  make  it  very  clear;  but  if  you  have 
streaked  it  this  way  and  that  after  one  man 
half  a  lifetime,  and  then  suddenly,  when 
you  were  settling  down  in  your  own  mind 
and  spirit,  if  you  are  obliged  to  get  up, 
turn  round  and  follow  another  one  up  and 
down,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
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The  blow  fell  on  me  like  a  bolt  from  a 
clear  sky.  This  was  in  May  before  Peter 
graduated  in  June.  I  always  had  a  short 
filial  letter  from  him,  written  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  But  for  two  weeks  I  did  not 
hear  from  him,  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  week  came  a  thick  letter.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  my  heart  misgave  me  as 
I  weighed  this  bulky  package  in  my  hand. 
Men  are  never  so  voluminous  as  when  they 
have  something  to  excuse  or  explain. 

I  went  into  my  room  and  shut  the  door 
before  I  broke  the  seal,  though  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  that  house  but  me,  and  prob- 
ably my  God. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter 
I  laid  it  on  the  window  sill  beside  me  and 
folded  my  hands.  It  was  a  warm  spring 
day,  but  I  felt  the  chill  of  winter  in  the  air. 
The  sun  was  shining,  but  the  shades  of 
twenty  years  gathered  and  darkened  that 
room.  Memories  showed  their  faces  in 
these  shadows.  I  saw  William,  young  and 
strong  in  the  Lord,  starting  forth  to  walk 
to  his  appointment  to  preach  on  the  Red- 
wine  circuit,  which  was  our  first  work.  I 
saw  the  mountains,  bleak  and  cold,  above 
the  house  where  our  first  baby  had  been 
born  dead.  I  remembered  that  Gethsemane 
night. 

I  saw  the  old  brown  altars  filled  with 
mourning  penitents;  I  saw  the  dim  faces 
of  so  many,  many  congregations  William 
had  served;  I  remembered  the  ones  of 
them  we  had  nursed,  and  the  ones  we  had 
buried.  And  it  had  all  been  so  hard,  so 
barren  of  every  comfort  except  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  settled  on  Wil- 
liam, never  on  me. 

Looking  back  through  this  pale  twilight 
of  memory  I  knew  now  when  the  change 
came  in  William,  when  he  really  gave  up 
his  hopes  as  a  man  and  ceased  to  expect 
better  appointments.  It  was  after  a  cer- 
tain annual  conference  when  he  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  same  circuit,  though  he 
had  expected  to  be  moved  to  a  station. 
He  knew  it  then,  but  it  was  years  before 
I  realized  that  he  would  always  be  a  circuit 
rider,  never  have  any  big  church  to  serve. 

The  years  stretched  before  me  like  weary 
roads  on  these  circuits.  How  tired  I  used 
to  get  during  the  long  revival  seasons, 
always  having  to  prepare  a  table  for  com- 
pany, but  always  attending  every  service, 
hoping  the  penitents  would  come  to  the 
altar  when  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  William 
entreated  them  to  come. 

The  wailing  strains  of  that  old  hymn  he 
used  to  give  out  then  filled  the  room,  faint 
and  sad: 

Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 

But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 

And  that  Thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
0  Lamb  of  God !  I  come,  I  come! 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears.  William  used 
to  look  so  sorrowful  when  nobody  came. 
Then  he  would  exhort  again  before  we  sang 
the  next  verse,  while  I  held  my  breath  in 
suspense,  hoping  this  would  move  them. 
And  so  on  it  would  go  until  William  would 
say  fatally  "Last  stanza!"  meaning:  "You 
have  denied  your  God,  and  some  of  you 
may  be  dead  and  lost  before  another  day!" 

Then  they  would  begin  to  straggle  down 
the  aisle — ungainly  youths,  young  girls 
suddenly  serious.  Then  they  crowded,  hur- 
rying to  the  altar,  old  and  young  together. 

How  my  heart  always  lifted  at  this 
windfall  of  mourners  beneath  William's 
preaching! 

I  could  see  him  now  in  memory  as  I  had 
seen  him  so  many  times  lift  his  hand  and 
say:  "Let  us  pray!  Brother  Rhuebottom, 
will  you  lead  us  in  prayer?" 

The  rustling  and  scraping  of  heavy  shoes 
as  we  went  down  on  our  knees!  How  the 
rafters  seemed  to  shake  above  the  roll  and 
thunder  of  Brother  Rhuebottom's  prayer! 
He  was  a  "valorous  worm"  storming  the 
gates  of  God.  He  was  Jacob  wrestling 
with  the  pilgrim  angel.  And  he  would  not 
let  him  go  without  the  blessing  he  craved. 
Women  sobbed,  men  shouted  "Amen!" 
and  the  mourners  moaned. 

These  were  the  only  moments  of  perfect 
joy  I  remember  in  all  those  years.  How 
could  I  be  happy,  I  asked  myself  now,  in 
the  spiritual  anguish  of  such  scenes?  They 
were  terrible,  even  the  souls  born  out  of 
these  travails.  They  were  changed,  these 
men  and  women  who  sprang  up  from  these 
altars.  They  had  a  light  on  their  faces.  A 
great  experience  burned  in  their  eyes. 

But  how  we  suffered,  pinched  and 
prayed— William  all  for  them,  I  all  for 
William.  Looking  back  I  could  see  that  he 
never  really  lived  at  all,  that  he  spent  his 
life  praying  for  eternal  life. 
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This  was  the  life  I  had  meant  that  Peter 
should  escape.  Peter  was  to  be  my  own 
life  restored  to  me. 

Tears  fell  upon  my  folded  hands.  I  felt 
like  an  old  clock  that  has  been  going  too 
fast  which  is  suddenly  turned  back  years 
and  years. 

I  reached  for  his  letter.  But  it  was  now 
too  dark  to  read  it.  I  had  been  there  a 
long  time.  The  sun  had  gone  down.  These 
were  real  shadows  about  me  now.  But  it 
made  no  difference,  I  knew  what  was  in  this 
letter.  I  should  never  be  able  to  forget  or 
escape  what  was  in  it. 

Peter  wrote  that  he  had  decided  to  enter 
the  ministry.  Stripped  of  much  he  said 
before  and  much  that  he  wrote  afterward, 
this  was  the  sentence  that  dimmed  my 
light  and  set  me  back  years  in  time. 

He  had  declined  the  place  offered  him 
in  the  faculty  at  Eliam  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  all  written  out  in  full,  as  a  man 
who  takes  not  so  much  trouble  to  convince 
you  as  he  does  to  convince  himself. 

He  had  been  considering  the  ministry  for 
some  time,  but  he  had  not  mentioned  this 
to  me  until  he  was  fully  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  this  was  the  thing  he  would  do. 

He  was  sure  that  I  would  be  happy  to 
know  of  this  decision.  He  had  an  idea 
that  most  good  women  wanted  their  sons 
to  become  preachers.  And  though  I  had 
remained  "generously  silent,"  leaving  him 
free  to  make  his  own  choice  of  a  profession, 
he  was  glad  his  choice  was,  no  doubt,  an 
answer  to  my  prayers.  He  was  depending 
upon  me,  he  went  on.  He  remembered 
with  more  and  more  admiration  the  way 
I  had  helped  and  sustained  his  father.  We 
would  start  again  in  the  itinerancy  to- 
gether, at  the  bottom,  on  a  circuit,  prob- 
ably the  usual  hardships  for  a  time,  but  he 
believed  he  would  be  able  to  command  good 
appointments  in  a  very  few  years,  prob- 
ably the  best  in  the  conference.  He  thought 
he  knew  what  the  people  needed  now,  a 
gospel  that  fitted  their  needs  under  modern 
conditions.  The  church  could  not  afford  to 
lag  behind  the  progress  civilization  was 
making.  That  changed  men's  minds.  The 
successful  preacher  had  to  keep  up  with 
them  and  go  them  one  better;  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

He  had  some  money  left,  enough  for  his 
purpose.  He  would  come  home  for  a  few 
days  after  his  graduation  to  see  me  and 
receive  my  blessing.  Then  he  would  go  to 
New  York  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  — ■ — ■ 
He  mentioned  the  place.  It  is  one  of  those 
wide-open  theological  seminaries.  This 
would  be  his  last  chance  to  do  some  study- 
ing along  a  special  line  which  he  needed, 
for  he  expected  to  join  the  conference  and 
take  work  in  the  autumn. 

Mothers  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
gifted  hypocrites  in  the  world  to  their  chil- 
dren. They  not  only  love  and  cherish 
them,  they  play  a  role,  they  recite  the  lines 
that  belong  to  that  r61e,  which  may  not  be 
dictated  by  their  hearts  or  their  own  con- 
victions but  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  bring  up  their  children.  So  it  had 
been  with  me.  As  William's  wife,  Peter's 
mother  was  forced  to  keep  him  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church  with  solemn  admoni- 
tions, when  always  I  hoped  and  longed  for 
him  to  escape  into  the  world  of  deeds  done 
by  men,  not  saints.  And  now  he  imagined 
I  should  be  thankful  because  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  ministry ! 

It  was  his  father  who  prayed  as  long  as 
he  lived  that  Peter  might  be  called  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Even  at  that  I  was  not 
so  sure  William's  prayers  had  been  an- 
swered. 

I  rose,  lighted  the  lamp  and  read  Peter's 
letter  again.  I  missed  that  strange  egotism 
of  humility  peculiar  to  men  who  have  been 
"called"  to  preach  the  gospel.  William 
had  it.  I  was  always  afraid  he  would  be 
called  as  a  missionary  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  But  Peter  wrote  that 
he  had  "decided  to  enter  the  ministry." 
And  he  had  his  eye  already  fixed  on  the 
"best  appointments  in  the  conference." 

Wrestling  with  angels  is  nothing  to 
wrestling  with  your  own  heart,  especially 
when  you  have  grown  old  and  tired  and 
your  heart  has  grown  strong  in  one  desire. 
I  passed  through  hours  of  struggle  that 
night,  alone  in  my  house.  I  did  not  want 
Peter  to  enter  the  ministry.  A  terrible 
weariness  fell  upon  me  at  the  thought  of 
going  back  over  those  hard  years.  It  was 
not  that  I  no  longer  believed  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  that  I  did  believe  in  it. 
I  had  settled  down  comfortably  in  my  faith. 
I  dreaded  to  be  stirred  up  again  for  other 
people's  sins,  made  anxious  day  and  night 
about  the  affairs  of  the  church.   I  had  been 
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William's  amen,  so  to  speak,  for  so  many 
years.  And  nothing  had  come  of  it  for 
just  me  but  an  awful,  unnatural  virtuous- 
ness,  a  sacrificial  piety,  and  the  death  of 
William. 

If  it  came  to  the  pinch  I  doubt  if  any 
man  or  woman  would  choose  to  live  the 
same  life  over  again,  however  well  he  had 
lived  it.  He  might  for  that  reason  choose 
one  quite  different.  It  may  be  a  fearful 
thing  to  admit,  but  I  wanted  now,  even  in 
my  approaching  age,  some  of  the  natural 
willful  sweetness  of  just  living,  of  being 
responsible  to  the  Lord  only  for  my  per- 
sonal sins,  not  for  the  brethren  or  the 
sistren.  Heaven  knows  I  never  wanted  to 
be  so  good  a  woman  as  I  had  to  be  as  Wil- 
liam's wife.  How  many  times  I  had  been 
tempted  to  speak  the  truth  to  stewards  in 
our  church  or  at  the  woman's  missionary 
meeting,  that  would  have  skinned  some- 
body alive  for  meanness,  when  I  had  to  say 
something  meek  and  forbearing  for  Wil- 
liam's sake!  What  a  relief  it  would  have 
been  just  to  tear  round  sometimes  regard- 
less of  my  soul's  salvation  or  any  other 
soul's  salvation.  But  I  never  did.  I  was 
waiting  for  Peter  to  grow  up,  win  a  place 
in  the  world  and  open  the  door  of  this 
prison  for  me. 

Now  here  he  was  about  to  close  it  in  my 
face  forever.  You  do  not  know  how  much 
you  desire  something  until  you  are  about 
to  lose  it.  I  suffered.  And  I  could  not  do 
as  I  always  did  in  the  years  of  my  submis- 
sion, get  the  Bible  and  find  some  Scripture 
to  comfort  me.  If  you  are  not  meek  it  is  no 
use  to  read  your  Bible.  What  is  in  you  is 
not  in  it. 

I  sat  there  in  my  old  gray  dress  with  my 
old  gray  head  leaning  against  the  back  of 
the  chair,  with  my  eyes  closed  to  hold  the 
tears. 

There  was  another  reason  why  I  did  not 
want  Peter  to  be  a  preacher.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  William  and  I  were  young,  the 
best  men  mentally  and  spiritually  entered 
the  ministry.  They  had  great  virtues  and 
great  gifts.  They  had  dignity  and  influence. 
They  inspired  reverence.  And  many  of 
them  became  national  figures  in  the  church 
of  God.  Now,  we  all  know  it  is  too  often 
the  seconds  who  enter  the  ministry,  ordi- 
nary men  whose  sacred  offices  do  not  exalt 
or  change  their  quality.  They  frequently 
become  prominent,  but  they  do  not  be- 
come great.  Their  eloquence  is  like  any 
other  eloquence.  Their  hearts  do  not  burn, 
their  lips  have  not  been  touched  with  the 
holy  fire.  They  lack  some  awful  quality  of 
the  spirit  which  the  old  preachers  had  and 
which  they  have  not.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
judge  them,  but  I  have  wondered  if  they 
did  not  lack  the  courage  of  that  sublime 
thing  which  we  call  faith.  They  have  been 
tamed  by  something  which  is  not  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  young  preacher  may  be  a  dull 
honest  man  or  he  may  be  a  sensationalist, 
but  he  does  not  speak  the  same  things  nor 
with  the  same  authority  preachers  of  an 
older  day  had.  The  very  pulpit  where  these 
men  stood  has  been  effaced.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  rostrum. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  looked 
askance  at  my  son.  Never  before  had  he 
measured  himself  in  my  thoughts  beside  his 
father.  I  had  counted  his  cubits  by  another 
standard.  And  now  I  found  him  under- 
size.  What  was  this  presumption  that  pos- 
sessed him?  How  could  he  dare  so  much? 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  world  that 
a  smart  young  man  could  "decide  to  enter 
the  ministry"  much  as  he  would  decide  to 
practice  law,  and  look  forward  shrewdly  to 
the  "best  appointments." 

I  thought  I  would  write  Peter  exactly 
what  was  in  my  mind.  I  would  search  him 
and  warn  him. 

Then  I  fell  to  trembling  at  the  fear  of 
what  I  was  about  to  do.  Who  was  I  to 
question  him?  After  all,  my  son  had  de- 
livered himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  would  chasten  him  and  tear  him 
down  and  build  him  up  according  to  his 
word  and  his  Spirit.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  struggle.  I  knew  it  when  I  began  to 
weep.  Then  I  went  over  to  the  table  and 
wrote  him  the  kind  of  letter  the  mother 
of  a  young  preacher  should  write.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  go  with  him  and  help 
him  and  stand  by  him  so  long  as  I  had  the 
strength  for  this  business.  All  I  asked  of 
him  was  that  he  would  pray  without  ceas- 
ing that  he  might  be  a  true  disciple  and  be- 
come as  much  as  God  would  give  him  grace 
to  be  like  his  father,  who  had  literally  be- 
lieved in  "the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life,"  and  had  preached  it,  counting  him- 
self as  nothing  that  he  might  serve  his 

Lord.       (Continued  on  Page  114) 
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The  Holiday  Spirit 

There  is  a  special  significance  in  a  gift  of  gloves  which 
exactly  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season. 

The  combination  of  practical  value  and  personal  sentiment  makes 
Hansen  gloves  the  ideal  way  to  insure  a  friend's  daily  remerrv 
brance.  And  the  name,  Hansen,  is  generally  accepted  as  authority 
in  the  glove  field. 

The  man  in  the  picture  opposite  wears  one  of  the  new  dressy 
"Cape"  gloves.  He  is  examining  the  "Soft  Cuff"  for  motoring. 
Evidently  the  woman's  slip'on  gauntlet  appealed  to  him — as  also 
the  "Dan  Patch"  glove  for  general  wear  and  the  mitten  with  re 
movable  wool  lining.  All  of  these  the  dealer  has  displayed. 

Hansen  specialized  methods  mean  that  every  glove,  gauntlet  or 
mitten  is  designed  for  the  use  intended.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  choose  a  selected  group,  for  either  simple  or  elaborate  gift,  as 
desired. 

For  example,  a  motoring  style,  the  Hansen  "Utility,"  for  changing 
tires  or  garage  wear,  and  a  dress  glove  are  a  popular  set.  But  the 
scope  of  the  line  affords  unlimited  "group"  possibilities. 

Hansen  designs  include,  also,  many  all'purpose  types,  lined  and 
unlined,  some  one  of  which  will  exactly  answer  every  general 
need,  in  all  seasons. 

Our  Free  Boo\  describes  and  illustrates 
the  line.  Choose,  then  see  your  dealer  and 
give  your  friends  the  "glad  hand." 


ft     '    * s  - j  ' 


O.  C.  Hansen  Manufacturing  Company 

517B  Wright  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


.......     ■  v.y.-iVv».vy:-iv. 


No.  703— Black  Cope 
L<:uthcr,  F;ur  Cuff, 
Combines  warmth 
with  clcganci 


No.  900— 'Glove  with- 
in a  Glove."  Remov- 
able Alpaca  lining. 


No.l041-Bln.kHorse- 
hlcle  one-finger  mitten 
style  Lamb  lur  lining. 


No.  924 — Long  wrist 
glove.  Pot  motoring 
and  general  wear.  In 
women's  si;es,  al.so. 
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Thank  you, 
for  My  Conklin! 

"Its  the  only  fountain  pen  I  ever  saw  that 
just  exactly  suited  me.  That  Crescent  Filler  is  a 
wonder  " 

The  Conklin  Fountain  Pen  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  Christmas  presents  you  can  give  to  a 
.  ~  ...     ,        friend  or  a  loved  one.  It  is  a  day  after  day  reminder  of 

A  Lonklin  —  the  rr      •         c         l  •  /-»  ■  ?  i« 

most  thoughtful  of  your  affection,  tor  when  you  give  a  Lonklin  you  give 
Christmas  gifts  an  individual  present.  Your  dealer  has  a  large  and 
most  attractive  assortment  of  Christmas  Conklins, 
one  of  which  will  just  exactly  suit  your  friend's  per- 
sonal preference  and  need.  There  are  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children— points  for  all  kinds  of 
writing. 

Every  Conklin  has  the  signal  advantage  of  the 
Crescent  Filler — the  absolutely  no-leaking  qualities. 
There  are  no  springs,  pivots  or  levers  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  fills  fully  and  perfectly,  giving  year  after 
year  of  satisfying  service. 

Conklin  Crescent  Filler  Fountain  Pens  are  guar- 
anteed during  their  entire  life  against  any  defects 
in  materials  or  workmanship.  Conklin  prices  are 
uniform  all  over  the  United  States  at  leading  sta- 
tionery, jewelry,  drug  and  department  stores.  Prices 
— 32.50  and  up.  Canadian  prices,  50  cents  additional. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Boston  San  Francisco  Chicago 

59  Temple  Place  577  Market  Street  1405  Lytton  Building 


Cotihlin 


The  Crescent  Filler— 
the  filler  that  fills 
fully  and  perfectly. 


ConJdiiL 

'  FILLER 

"[fountain  Wen 


A  real  Xmas  gift — a  Conklin  Pencil 


(Continued  from  Page  111) 

I  am  a  Protestant  as  much  as  I  can  be 
anything,  but  I  am  not  always  orthodox  in 
secret.  Sometimes  my  heart,  the  heart 
that  loved  and  believed  in  William,  will 
put  messages  in  my  prayers  to  him,  when 
I  should  pray  only  to  my  Heavenly  Father. 
It  was  so  on  this  night  when  at  last  I  came 
to  my  knees.  I  know  I  started  out  right, 
asking  God  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  to 
create  within  me  a  clean  heart  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me,  because  he  knew 
I  needed  it;  and  to  give  me  courage  and 
strength  to  live  again  within  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  It  was  no  use  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  wishing  a  little  life  apart,  for  I  knew  I 
should  never  cease  to  regret  and  wish  for 
the  world.  I  merely  made  a  silent  foot- 
note here  in  my  mind  for  him  to  see — 
namely,  that  he  had  made  this  world,  filled 
it  and  blessed  it. 

For  what,  if  not  for  his  children  to  love 
it  and  crave  it?  But  when  it  came  to  Peter 
I  found  myself  talking  to  William  in  that 
prayer.  I  wanted  him  to  be  with  Peter  as 
much  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
If  he  had  any  influence  in  heaven  I  wanted 
him  to  see  that  strong  angels  guided  Peter's 
footsteps,  because  I  was  very  uneasy  about 
him. 

Peter  came  home  in  June.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  a  ruddy,  handsome  young 
man  with  the  sparkle  of  a  fine  intelligence 
in  his  strong  black  eyes.  I  could  see  that 
he  had  a  well-seasoned  mind,  and  the  use 
of  it,  but  he  did  not  look  like  a  man  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  a  prophet  had  fallen. 
I  missed  that  high  secret  assurance  the  call 
of  God  gives,  not  easily  named,  but  to  be 
found  in  Scriptures  like  this:  "Thou  art 
mine.  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through 
the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee: 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall  the  flame 
kindle  upon  thee.  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

I  had  been  through  these  places  with 
William,  without  partaking  of  his  great 
assurance,  but  I  had  felt  these  waters, 
these  fires;  I  had  watched  him  on  his 
mountain  top,  and  I  had  been  very  near 
him  in  the  valley  of  shadows  many  times. 
Everything  had  happened  to  me  except 
that  my  cup  had  never  run  over,  and  my 
head  had  never  been  anointed  with  oil. 
And  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Peter  had 
any  sense  of  these  experiences  through 
which  he  must  pass.  I  was  determined 
again  to  search  him. 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  that 
the  brethren  do  not  ask  a  young  man  when 
they  grant  him  a  license  to  preach  the 
gospel.  But  this  was  not  so  easy  to  do. 
He  was  very  affectionate,  ready  ,to  talk 
about  whatever  concerned  just  me,  his 
mother,  but  I  could  not  pin  him  down  in 
any  spiritual  corner  of  a  conversation. 

Finally  it  dawned  upon  me  that  he 
understood  and  was  purposely  evading  the 
issue.  His  manner  implied  that  his  idea  of 
the  ministry  was  different,  possibly  be- 
yond me.  He  kept  off  the  subject  as  men 
do  when  they  keep  their  women  out  of  their 
business  affairs.  Maybe  he  thought  I  was 
too  old  to  face  the  issues  a  minister  must 
meet  now. 

But  there  was  one  test  that  he  could  not 
evade.  I  gave  it.  We  had  been  sitting  on 
the  porch  in  the  moonlight  talking  round 
and  round  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  I 
went  in,  lit  the  lamp  and  called  Peter. 
I  called  him  much  in  the  tone  I  used  to 
call  him  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  wash 
his  feet,  say  his  prayers  and  go  to  bed. 

He  came  in  blinking  at  the  light  for  a 
moment  and  looking  across  inquiringly  at 
me  as  he  sat  down  beside  the  table. 

I  took  my  little  Bible  from  the  window 
sill,  where  I  keep  it,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"Lead  us  in  prayer,  Peter,"  I  said. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  thought  he 
hesitated  for  the  briefest  moment.  Then 
he  took  the  book,  opened  it  at  random  and 
read  a  few  verses.  Then  we  knelt  and 
Peter  prayed — a  sort  of  intellectual  brick- 
mason's  prayer  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean;  the  words  of  a  good 
workman  who  meant  to  do  his  duty  and 
make  things  go.  I  will  say  that  there  was 
vim  and  confidence  in  this  prayer  and  not 
the  faintest  taint  of  solf-righteousness,  nor 
even  of  humility. 


The  next  evening  in  a  little  silence  that 
occurred  between  us  I  reached  out  quite 
unexpectedly  and  took  Peter  unawares. 

"My  son,"  I  said,  "you  do  not  know 
what  is  before  you.  You  are  the  fifth  man 
in  direct  succession  in  your  family  who  hat 
given  up  the  world  and  chosen  the  cross 
for  his  portion." 

Peter  stirred,  leaned  back  in  his  chaii 
and  made  no  reply. 

"The  first  one  was  converted  undei 
John  Wesley  during  the  first  revival  he 
held  in  this  country.  They  were  all  good 
men,  but  your  father  was  the  best.  He 
was  a  holy  man,  Peter.  His  footsteps  are 
before  you." 

"Father  was  good,  the  best  man  I  evei 
knew,"  he  answered  after  a  pause;  "but  he 
was  not  a  successful  preacher." 

"Many  were  converted  under  his  min- 
istry," I  answered  quietly. 

"Those  emotional  experiences,  they  did 
count  then;  but  now,  mother,  everything 
is  different.  You  must  try  to  understand 
that.  Religion  is  a  development  " 

"Religion  is  a  great  experience,"  I  inter 
rupted. 

"It  is  now  past  the  emotional,  primitive 
stage,  and  is  becoming  a  creative  force  ii 
the  world.  It  is  reaching  people,  gettinj 
some  sense  into  their  heads  about  how  t< 
think  and  keep  clean  and  live  healthily  it 
their  minds  and  bodies.  That  is  the  bes 
use  to  make  of  it." 

This  sounded  blasphemous  to  me,  bu 
I  held  my  peace. 

"It  is  all  there,  in  the  Scriptures,  if  w 
will  only  learn  to  use  it,  not  shout  it,"  h 
went  on.  "But  we,  the  preachers,  mus 
meet  the  people  halfway.  We  have  bee 
too  far  removed  from  them  and  their  pra 
tical  everyday  needs." 

No  such  place  as  "halfway"  is  mentione 
in  the  gospels  for  a  priest  to  meet  his  peel 
pie,  but  I  did  not  say  anything. 

"You  remember  Snitkins?"  Peter  bega 
again  after  a  pause. 

Yes,  I  told  him.  I  was  not  likely  to  foi 
get  Snitkins.  He  was  a  steward  in  the  la! 
church  William  served;  a  large  yellow 
bearded  tomcat  of  a  man  who  mad 
money,  ruled  the  town  and  wanted  to  rul 
the  church. 

He  complained  of  William's  sermons,  sai 
he  couldn't  keep  awake.  He  thought  tha 
church  needed  a  younger  man  for  pastoi 
I  always  thought  he  had  something  to  d 
with  William's  being  superannuated  at  th 
next  conference. 

"Father  did  not  know  how  to  manag 
Snitkins,  that's  what  I  mean,"  Peter  saie 

"It  is  not  clear  to  me  yet,  what  yo 
mean,  Peter,"  I  returned. 

"He  wanted  to  be  prominent;  that  ws 
Snitkins'  nature.  Father  should  have  aj 
pointed  him  superintendent  of  the  Sunda 
school.  He  wanted  to  be.  Then  he  migt 
have  made  a  showing  that  would  hat 
helped  the  reports  from  that  church.  S« 
my  point?" 

"I  see  it,  but  your  father  -would  nev* 
have  made  it, "  I  returned. 

He  said  he  did  not  want  me  to  think  h 
failed  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  grac 
and  goodness  of  his  father,  but  he  wi 
trying  to  show  how  necessary  it  was  no' 
to  use  all  means  to  further  the  interests  ( 
the  church. 

"Father  was  a  mystic,"  he  added.  j 

And  he  went  on  showing  me,  talking  we 
and  very  shrewdly,  and  I  must  say  like) 
man  with  a  good  conscience. 

I  gathered  that  he  thought  William  d 
pended  too  much  on  the  leadings  of  tl 
Spirit,  and  that  he,  Peter,  was  by  that  t 
some  liberal-minded  faith  healers  are  aboij 
administering  a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  ma-: 
who  does  not  believe  in  that  doctrine  ari 
cannot  be  cured  by  faith  of  his  ailment.  P. 
was  for  getting  results,  whether  you  weii 
in  the  spirit  or  out  of  it. 

We  had  no  more  talk  along  this  line,  arfl 
he  went  away  the  next  day,  to  be  goii 
until  conference  met  in  November. 

The  one  comfort  I  had  was  that  he  w|l 
not  a  hypocrite.  He  was  in  earnest  aboJ 
calling  himself  to  the  ministry  and  abojj 
being  a  good  business  man  of  the  gospel 
But  I  felt  very  queer  about  facing  tl 
saints  on  those  old  backwoods  circuits  wit] 
Peter  in  this  fix. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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Seven'Passenger  Sedan 
Seven-Passenger 

Limousine  Sedan 
Five-Passenger  Sedan 
Four-Passenger  Coupe 
Seven-PassengerTouring 
Five-Passenger  Touring 
Two-Passenger  Roadster 


Even  a  hasty  examination  of  the  Westcott  will  to  an  extent  re- 
veal  its  quality.  For,  in  a  motor  car  as  in  a  man,  inner  character 
is  outwardly  shown  in  many  ways.  But  no  careful  buyer  will 
accept  a  car  upon  this  evidence  alone.  He  should  study  those 
deeper  values  which  are  proved,  not  by  examination  but  by  per- 
formance ;  and  not  by  performance  only  but  by  the  record  of  the 
car  in  the  hands  of  its  owners!  Take  at  least  as  much  pains  to 
investigate  the  Westcott  as  you  would  to  learn  the  qualifications 
of  any  other  servant  you  expect  to  employ  in  your  family.  If  you 
will  do  this,  you  will  learn  that  Westcott  really  is  the  car  with  a 
longer  life,  and  the  car  with  less  trouble  and  more  genuine  satis- 
faction  during  all  the  years  of  that  long  life! 

THE   WESTCOTT   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Tie  Car  with  a  Longer  Life 
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m  iNE  wonders  what  in  the  world  he  does  in  the 
\J  office  to  get  such  grubby  cuffs  and  mussy 
sleeves!  And  of  course  he  would  like  an  immacu- 
lately clean  fresh  shirt  every  day  —  which  isn't 
possible  if  one  has  to  do  the  washing  one's  self. 


But  with  a  1900  Cataract  Electric 
Washer— well,  that's  different !  First, 
a  little  soaping  on  neck  bands  and 
cuffs,  and  then  into  the  1900  they  are 
popped.  And  when  he  opens  that 
dresser  drawer,  there,  in  neat  piles, 
are  all  his  shirts,  including  his  very 
favorites,  spotlessly  fresh  and  ready 
to  be  worn. 

There's  something  about  that  1900 
Washer  that  gives  one  such  a  secure 
feeling.  What  if  someone  does  make 
a  spot  on  the  tablecloth,  or  what  if 
company  does  come,  and  more  sheets 
and  towels  are  necessary,  or  one  wears 
extra  blouses?  That  1900  Washer 
takes  away  the  wash-bill  bugaboo,  and 
the  thought  of  extra  things  to  wash. 

Of  course  there  is  a  definite  reason 


for  the  1900's  being  the  perfect  wash- 
ing machine.  It  is  because  of  that 
magic  figure  8  motion — an  exclusive 
feature — by  means  of  which  the 
soapy,  cleansing  water  swirls  through 
the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  movement 
with  every  motion  of  the  tub,  and 
jour  times  oftener  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary washer. 

Then  there  is  the  smooth,  copper 
tub — not  a  part  in  it  to  tear  the 
clothes,  or  to  be  lifted  out  and  cleaned 
after  the  wash  is  finished.  And  the 
wringer — it  works  electrically  also, 
and  can  be  shifted  to  any  position. 

The  1900  costs  a  few  cents  an  hour 
to  operate,  and  washes  a  tubful  of 
clothes  in  8  to  10  minutes. 

You  can  buy  a  1900  Washer  on  de- 
ferred payments  from  your  dealer. 


Write  for  the  interesting  book,  George  Brinton's 
Wife,  fiction  with  some  surprising  facts  included. 

I9OO  CATARACT  WASHER 


THE  1900  WASHER  CO. 

203  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Factory  and  Office: 

CANADIAN  1900  WASHKR  CO. 
„     357  Yongc  St.,  Toronto 


The  water  swirls  through 
the  clothes  in  a  figure  8 
movement  four  times  as 
often  as  in  the  ordinary 

washer. 


I'm  the 
figure  81 
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TEE  WMGNG  TW1 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 


They   rested    again    at   the  Gumble 
counter — and  now  they  were  not  alone. 
The  acoustics  of  the  small  town  are  fault- 
less, and  the  activities  of  this  spendthrift 
had  been  noised  abroad.  To  the  twins,  as 
two  of  those  and  two  of  those  and  one  of 
them  were  being  ordered,  came  four  other 
loys  to  linger  cordially  by  and  assist  in  the 
selections.   Hospitality  was  not  gracefully 
avoidable.  The  four  received  candy  cigars 
and  became  mere  hangers-on  of  the  rich, 
lost  to  #11  self-respect,  fawning,  falsely 
solicitous,  brightly  expectant.  Chocolate 
mice  were  next  distributed.  The  four  guests 
were  now  so  much  of  the  party  as  to  mani- 
fest quick  hostility  to  a  fifth  boy  who  had 
beamingly  essayed  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  They  officiously  snubbed  and  even 
covertly  threatened  this  fifth  boy  who 
none  the  less  lingered  very  determinedly  by 
pie  host  and  was  presently  rewarded  with 
icky  largess;   whereupon  he  was  ac- 
;pted  by  the  four  and  himself  became 
jstile  to  another  aspirant. 
But  mere  candy  began  to  cloy — Solly 
umble  had  opened  the  second  box  of 
locolate  mice — and  the  host  even  aban- 
oned  his  reenforced  lemon,  which  was 
romptly  communized  by  the  group.  He 
ried  to  think  of  something  to  eat  that 
ouldn't  be  candy,  whereupon  mounted 
n  his  mind  the  pyramid  of  watermel- 
-ns  a  block  down  the  street  before  the 
Bon  Ton  Grocery. 

'We'll  have  a  watermelon,"  he  an- 
nounced in  tones  of  quiet  authority, 
and  his  cohorts  gurgled  applause. 
T  They  pressed  noisily  about  him  as  he 
yent  to  the  Bon  Ton.  They  remem- 
bered a  whale  of  a  melon  they  had  seen 
there  and  said  they  would  bet  he  never 
had  enough  money  to  buy  that  one. 
Maybe  he  could  buy  a  medium-sized 
one,  but  not  that.  All  of  them  kept  a 
repellent  manner  for  any  passing  boy 
who  might  be  selfishly  moved  to  join 
them. 

The  spendthrift  let  them  babble, 
preserving  a  rather  grim  silence.  The 
whale  of  a  melon  was  indeed  a  noble 
growth,  and  its  price  was  thirty-five 
cents.  The  announcement  of  this  caused 
a  solemn  hush  to  fall  upon  the  syco- 
phants— a  hush  broken  by  the  cool, 
masterful  tones  of  their  host. 

"I'll  take  her,"  he  said,  and  paid 
the  fearful  price  from  a  still  weighty 
pocket.  To  the  stoutest  of  the  group 
went  the  honor  of  bearing  off  the  lordly 
burden.  They  turned  into  a  cool  alley 
that  led  to  the  rear  of  the  shops.  Here 
in  comparative  solitude  the  whale  of 
a  melon  could  be  consumed  and  the 
function  be  unmarred  by  the  presence 
of  volunteer  guests. 

"Open  her,"  ordered  the  host,  and  *>/ 
tjie  new  knife  was  used  to  open  her. 
She  proved  to  be  but  half  ripe,  but    ~  * 
ir  size  was  held  to  atone  for  this  de- 
ct.  A  small  unripe  melon  would  have 
leen  returned  to  the  dealer  with  loud 
(mplaining,  but  it  seemed  to  be  held 
t  you  couldn't  expect  everything 
one  of  this  magnitude.    It  was 
cured  to  the  rind,  after  which  the 
ivives  reclined  luxuriously  upon  a 
mound  of  excelsior  beside  an  empty  crate. 
"Pennygrabs!"  cried  the  host  with  a 
ah  inspiration,  and  they  cheered  him. 
One  of  the  five  volunteered  to  go  for 
lem,  and  the  money-drunken  host  con- 
the  price  of  three  of  them  to  him. 
messenger  honorably  returned,  the 
ygrabs  were  bisected  with  the  new 
e,  and  all  of  them  but  Merle  smoked 
.  ably.    He,  going  back  to  his  candy 
lemon,  admonished  each  and  all  that 
ng  would  stunt  their  growth.  It 
"  not  greatly  to  concern  any  of  them, 
believed  Merle  implicitly,  but  what 
they? 

!ut  the  messenger  in  buying  the  penny- 
rrabs  had  gabbled  wildly  to  another  boy 
<f  the  sensational  expenditures  under  way, 
{Hd  this  boy,  though  incredulous,  now 
jame  to  a  point  in  the  alley  from  which  he 
j-ould  survey  the  fed  group.  The  remains 
»f  the  whale  of  a  melon  were  there  to  con- 
|ince  him.  They  were  trifling  remains,  but 
jtty  sufficed,  and  the  six  fuming  halves  of 
•nnygrabs  w^re  confirmatory.  The  scout 
imparted  rapidly,  to  return  a  moment  later 
nth  two  other  boys.  One  of  the  latter  led 

The  three  newcomers,  with  a  nice  ob- 
wvance  of  etiquette,  surveyed  the  revelers 


from  a  distance.  Lacking  decent  provoca- 
tion, they  might  not  approach  a  group  so 
plainly  engaged  upon  affairs  of  its  own— 
unless  they  went  aggressively,  and  this  it 
did  not  yet  seem  wise  to  do.  The  revelers 
became  self-conscious  under  this  scrutiny. 
They  were  moved  to  new  displays  of  wealth. 

"I  smelled  'em  cookin'  Bologna  in  the 
back  room  of  Hire's  butcher  shop,"  re- 
marked the  bringer  of  the  pennygrabs. 
"It  smelt  grand." 

The  pliant  host  needed  no  more.  He 
was  tinder  to  such  a  spark. 

"Get  a  quarter's  worth,  Howard,"  and 
the  slave  bounded  off,  to  return  with  a 
splendid  rosy  garland  of  the  stuff,  still 
warm  and  odorous. 

Again  the  new  knife  of  Merle  was  used. 
The  now  widely  diffused  scent  of  Bologna 


This  was  seemingly  futile;  seemingly  it 
got  them  nowhere,  for  the  newcomer  again 
demanded,  "Is  that  so?" 

They  seemed  to  have  followed  a  vicious 
circle.  But  in  reality  they  were  much 
farther  along,  for  the  mendicant  had  care- 
lessly worked  himself  to  a  point  where  he 
could  reach  for  the  half  circle  of  Bologna 
still  undivided,  and  the  treasure  was  now 
snatched  from  this  fate  by  the  watchful 
legal  owner. 

"Hold  that!"  he  commanded  one  of  his 
creatures,  and  rose  quickly  to  his  feet. 

"Is  that  so?"  repeated  the  unimagina- 
tive newcomer. 

"Yes,  that's  so!"  affirmed  the  Wilbur 
twin  once  again. 

"I  guess  I  got  as  much  right  here  as  you 
got!"  This  was  a  shifty  attempt  to  cloud 
the  issue.    No  one  had 
faintly  questioned  his  right 
to  be  there. 

"Ho!  Gee,  gosh!" 
snapped  the  Wilbur  twin, 
feeling  vaguely  that  this 
was  irrelevant  talk. 

"Think  you  own 
this  whole  town,  don't 
you?  "  demanded  the 
,  aggressor. 


"i  Can  Take  Care  of  My  Own  Money  for  Me,"  Jldded  the  Speeding  Capitalist 


reached  the  three  watchers,  and  appeared 
to  madden  one  of  them  beyond  any  re- 
straint of  good  manners. 

He  sauntered  toward  them,  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  banquet  until  he  was 
upon  it.  He  was  a  desperate-appearing 
fellow — dark,  saturnine,  with  a  face  of  sul- 
len menace. 

"Give  us  a  hunk,"  he  demanded. 

He  should  have  put  it  more  gently.  He 
should  have  condescended  a  little  to  the 
amenities,  for  his  imperious  tone  at  once 
dried  a  generous  spring  of  philanthropy. 
He  was  to  regret  this  lack  of  a  mere  super- 
ficial polish  that  would  have  cost  him 
nothing. 

"Ho!  Go  buy  it  like  we  did!"  retorted 
the  host  crisply. 

"  Is  that  so?  queried  the  newcomer  with 
rising  warmth. 

"Yes,  that's  so!" 

"Who  says  it's  so?" 

"I  say  it's  so!" 


"Ho!  I  guess  I  own  it  as  much  as  what 
you  do!" 

The  Wilbur  twin  knew  perfectly  that  this 
was  not  the  true  issue,  yet  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  accept  it. 

"For  two  beans  I'd  punch  you  in  the 
eye." 

"Oh,  you  would,  would  you?"  Each  of 
the  disputants  here  took  a  step  backward. 

"Yes,  I  would,  would  you!"  This  was  a 
try  at  mockery. 

"Yes,  you  would  not!" 

"Yes,  I  would!" 

"You're  a  big  liar!"  The  newcomer  at 
this  betrayed  excessive  rage. 

"What's  that?  You  just  say  that  again ! " 
He  seemed  unable  to  believe  his  shocked 
ears. 

"You  heard  what  I  said— you  big  liar, 
liar,  liar!" 

"You  take  that  back!" 

Here  the  newcomer  flourished  clenched 
fists  and  began  to  prance.  The  Wilbur  twin 


crouched,  but  was  otherwise  motionless. 
The  newcomer  continued  to  prance  alarm- 
ingly and  to  wield  his  arms  as  if  against  an 
invisible  opponent.  Secretly  he  had  no 
mind  to  combat.  His  real  purpose  became 
presently  clear.  It  was  to  intimidate  and 
confuse  until  he  should  be  near  enough  the 
desired  delicacy  to  snatch  it  and  run.  He 
was  an  excellent  runner.  His  opponent  per- 
ceived this — the  evil  glance  of  desire  and 
intention  under  all  the  flourish  of  arms. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  Without  warn- 
ing he  leaped  upon  the  invader  and  bore 
him  to  earth.  There  he  punched,  jabbed, 
gouged  and  scratched  as  they  writhed  to- 
gether. A  moment  of  this  and  the  pros- 
trate foe  was  heard  to  scream  with  the 
utmost  sincerity.  The  Wilbur  twin  was 
startled,  but  did  not  relax  his  hold. 

"You  let  me  up  from  here!"  the  foe  was 
then  heard  to  cry. 

The  Wilbur  twin  watchfully  rose  from 
his  mount,  breathing  heavily.  He  seized 
his  cap  and  drew  it  tightly  over  disheveled 
locks. 

"I  guess  that'll  teach  you  a  good  les- 
son!" he  warned  when  he  had  breath  for  it. 

The  vanquished  Hun  got  to  his  feet,  one 
hand  over  an  eye.    He  was  abundantly 
blemished  and  his  nose  bled.  His  sense  of 
dignity  had  been  outraged  and  his  head 
hurt. 

"You  get  the  hell  and  gone  out  of 
here!"  shouted  the  Wilbur  twin,  quite 
as  if  he  did  own  the  town. 

"I  must  say!  Cursing  and  swear- 
ing!" shrilled  the  Merle  twin,  but  none 
heeded  him. 

The  repulsed  enemy  went  slowly  to 
the  corner  of  the  alley.  Here  he  turned 
to  recover  a  moment  of  dignity. 

"You  just  wait  till  I  catch  you  out 
some  day!"  he  roared  back  with  ges- 
tures meant  to  terrify.  But  this  was 
his  last  flash.  He  went  on  his  way,  one 
hand  still  to  the  blighted  eye. 

Now  it  developed  that  the  two  boys 
who  had  waited  the  Hun  had  profited 
cunningly  by  the  brawl.  They  had  ap- 
proached at  its  beginning — a  fight  was 
anybody's  to  watch — they  had  ap- 
plauded its  denouement  with  shrill  and 
hearty  cries,  and  they  now  felicitated 
the  victor. 

"Aw,  that  old  Tod  McNeil  thinks  he 
can  fight!"  said  one,  and  laughed  in 
harsh  derision. 

"I  bet  this  kid  could  lick  him  any 
day  in  the  week!"  observed  his  com- 
panion. 

This  boy,  it  was  now  seen,  led  a  dog 
on  a  rope,  a  half-grown  dog  that  would 
one  day  be  large.  He  was  now  heavily 
clad  in  silken  wool  of  richly  mixed  col- 
ors— brown,  yellow  and  bluish  gray — 
and  his  eyes  were  still  the  pale  blue  of 
•  puppyhood. 

Both  newcomers  had  learned  the 
unwisdom  of  abrupt  methods  in  ap- 
proaching this  wealthy  group.  They 
conducted  themselves  with  modesty; 
they  were  polite,  even  servile,  saying 
much  in  praise  of  the  warrior  twin. 
The  one  with  the  dog  revealed  genius 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  insisted  on 
feeling  the  warrior's  muscle.    The  flexed 
bicep  appeared  to  leave  him  aghast  at  its 
hardness  and  immensity.  He  insisted  that 
his  companion  should  feel  it  too. 

"Have  some  Bologna?"  asked  the  war- 
rior. He  would  doubtless  have  pressed 
Bologna  now  on  Tod  McNeil  had  that 
social  cull  stayed  by. 

"Oh !"  said  the  belated  guests,  surprised 
at  the  presence  of  Bologna  thereabouts. 

They  uttered  profuse  thanks  for  sizable 
segments  of  the  now  diminished  circle.  It 
was  then  that  the  Wilbur  twin  took  pleased 
notice  of  the  dog. 

He  was  a  responsive  animal,  grateful  for 
notice  from  anyone.  Receiving  a  morsel 
of  the  Bologna  he  instantly  engulfed  it  and 
overwhelmed  the  giver  with  rough  but 
hearty  attentions. 

"Knows  me  already,"  said  the  now  in- 
fatuated Wilbur. 

"Sure  he  does!"  agreed  the  calculating 
owner.  ' '  He's  a  smart  dog.  He's  the  smart- 
est dog  ever  I  see,  and  I  seen  a  good  many 
dogs  round  this  town." 

"  Have  some  more  Bologna,"  said  Wilbur. 
"Thanks,"  said  the  dog  owner,  "just  a 
mite." 

The  dog,  receiving  another  bit,  gave  fur- 
ther signs  of  knowing  the  donor.  No  cynic 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 
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Gifts  that  will  express  the  depth 
of  the  sincerest  sentiment 


mstfoiik  Qases 


When,  this  Christmas  time,  you  choose 
the  watch  which  is  to  carry  your 
message  of  friendship  and  good  will, 
select  first  a  good  movement  to  insure 
timekeeping  accuracy. 

Then  have  your  jeweler  "dress"  it  in 
an  appropriate  case.  In  his  treasure' 


stock  of  Wadsworth  cases  there  is  one 
which  will  truly  express  that  sentiment  i 
you  so  wish  your  gift  to  convey. 

Above  is  illustrated  how  Wadsworth  | 
craftsmen  have  woven  character  into 
watch  cases.  Portraying,  in  fine  metals, 
Wadsworth  ideals  of  grace,  beauty  and 


THE  WADSWORTH   WATCH  CASE  CO. 
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Exemplifying  the  artistry  of 
Wadsworth  craftsmanship 


es 


Permanence,  these  cases  combine  that  deli' 
•acy  of  design  and  exactness  of  fit  found 
>nly  in  the  products  of  supreme  artists. 

For  thirty  years  Wadsworth  cases 
lave  been  recognized  as  standard  for 
he  movements  of  leading  manufacturers 
nd  importers.    Many  of  the  most 


beautiful,  most  popular  designs  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  are 
Wadsworth  creations. 

The  name  Wadsworth  in  a  watch 
case  is  your  guarantee  of  correctness 
and  beauty  of  design — of  highest 
quality  materials  and  best  workmanship. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Send  a  PacRage 
of  Convenience 

Westinghouse  Electric  Ware  is  a  truly  convenient  Christ' 
mas  gift— convenient  not  only  to  use  but  also  to  give.  Since 
Westinghouse  appliances  are  alike  in  beauty  and  utility  wher- 
ever you  find,  them,  they  may  be  ordered  by  mail  or  'phone 
from  any  Westinghouse  dealer  with  entire  assurance.  More 
over,  each  piece  comes  all  packaged  for  shipment.  Those  who 
must  buy  hurriedly  will  find  these  facts  worth  remembering. 

Single  pieces  of  Westinghouse  Ware  are  often  tasteful  gifts 
for  an  entire  family.  This  but  adds  to  their  suitability  as  re- 
membrances for  individuals.  Such  are  the 

TURNOVER  TOASTER 
TOASTER   STOVE  PERCOLATOR 

Or  you  can  select  from  a  list  that  includes 

"the  iron  that  women  designed" 
traveler's  iron  cozy  glow 

curling  iron  warming  pad 

In  the  \itchen,  convenience  has  been  given  a  new  significance 
by  the  "Westinghouse  Automatic  Range."  There  is  no  finer 
year  'round  gift  for  the  whole  family. 

These  all  await  your  convenience  at  the  nearest  Westing' 
house  store. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  fe?  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


(Continued  from  Page  117) 

3  present  to  intimate  that  the  animal 
aid  instantly  know  any  giver  of  Bologna. 
'What's  his  name?"  demanded  Wilbur, 
rhe  owner  hesitated.  He  had  very 
ually  acquired  the  animal  but  a  few 
irs  before;  he  now  attached  no  value  to 
i  and  was  minded  to  be  rid  of  him,  nor 
I  the  dog  to  his  knowledge  any  name 
itever. 

His  name  is  Frank,"  he  said,  his  imag- 

tion  being  slow  to  start. 

Here,  Frank!    Here,  Frank!"  called 

bur,  and  the  dog  leaped  for  more 

ogna. 

See,  he  knows  his  name  all  right,"  ob- 

red  the  owner  pridefully. 

I  bet  you  wouldn't  sell  him  for  any- 

lg,"  suggested  Wilbur. 

Sell  good  old  Frank?"  The  owner  was 

ifully  shocked.  "No,  I  couldn't  hardly 

that,"  he  said  more  gently.  "He's  too 

lable.    My  little  sister  just  worships 

i." 

'he  other  guests  were  bored  at  this  hint 
?ommerce.  They  had  no  wish  to  see 
d  money  spent  for  a  dog  that  no  one 
Id  eat. 

He  don't  look  to  me  like  so  much  of  a 
,"  remarked  one  of  these.  "He  looks 
r  to  me." 

Tie  owner  stared  at  the  speaker  un- 
isantly. 

Oh,  he  does,  does  he?  I  guess  that 
ws  what  you  know  about  dogs.  If  you 
w  so  much  about  'em  like  you  say  I 
ss  you'd  know  this  kind  always  does 
c  that  way.  It's — it's  the  way  they 
r,"  he  floundered  briefly,  but  recovered, 
lat's  how  you  can  tell  'em,"  he  con- 
led. 

'he  Wilbur  twin  was  further  impressed, 
ugh  he  had  not  thought  the  dog  looked 
r  at  all. 

I'll  give  you  a  quarter  for  him,"  he  de- 
ed bluntly. 

'here  was  a  sensation  among  the  guests, 
le  of  them  made  noises  to  show  that 
y  would  regard  this  as  a  waste  of  money. 
;  the  owner  was  firm. 
Huh !  I  bet  they  ain't  money  enough  in 

whole  crowd  to  buy  that  dog,  even  if  I 

goin'  to  sell  him!" 

'he  wishful  Wilbur  jingled  coins  in  both 
kets. 

I  guess  he  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  fight- 
dog,"  he  said. 

Fight!"  exploded  the  owner.  "You 
;  about  fight!  Say,  that's  all  he  is — just 
jhter!  He  eats  'em  alive,  that's  all  he 
s— eats  'em!"  This  was  for  some  of 
m  not  easy  at  once  to  believe,  for  the 
's  expression  was  one  of  simpering  ami- 
ity.  The  owner  seemed  to  perceive  this 
irepancy.  "He  looks  peaceful,  but  you 
him  mad  once,  that's  all!  He's  that 
i— you  got  to  git  him  mad  first."  This 
nded  reasonable,  at  least  to  the  dog's 
to  est  admirer. 

Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  owner,  "you'll 
goin'  along  the  street  with  George 

B  " 

George  who?"  demanded  a  skeptical 
st.  For  a  moment  the  owner  was  dis- 
certed. 

Well,  Frank  is  his  right  name,  only  my 
le  sister  calls  him  George  sometimes 
I  I  get  mixed.  Anyway,  you'll  be  goin' 
ig  the  street  with  Frank  and  another 
I'll  come  up  and  he's  afraid  of  Frank  and 
5be  he'll  just  kind  of  clear  his  throat  or 
lething  on  account  of  feeling  nervous 
I  not  meaning  anything,  but  Frank'll 
lk  he's  growling,  and  that  settles  it. 
8  'em  alive !  I  seen  some  horrible  sights, 
ant  to  tell  you!" 

'Give  you  thirty-five  cents  for  him," 
1  the  impressed  Wilbur. 
'For  that  there  dog?"  exploded  the 
»«■— "thirty-five  cents?"  He  let  it  be 
n  that  this  jesting  was  in  poor  taste. 
'I  guess  he  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  watch- 

u" 

'Watchdog!  Say,  that  mutt  watches  all 
time,  day  and  night!  You  let  a  burglar 
ae  sneaking  in,  or  a  tramp  or  someone— 
w!  Grabs  'em  by  the  throat,  that's  all ! " 
'Fifty  cents!"  cried  the  snared  Cowan 
n.  Something  told  the  owner  this  would 
the  last  raise. 
Let's  see  the  money!" 
le  saw  it,  and  the  prodigy,  Frank,  some- 
«  called  George  by  the  owner's  little 
er,  had  a  new  master.  The  Wilbur  twin 
;led  through  all  his  being  when  the  end 
he  rope  leash  was  placed  in  his  hand. 
*  tradesman  now  descried  them  from  the 
"  door  of  his  shop.  He  saw  smoke  from 
'  relighted  pennygrabs  and  noted  the 
'md  of  excelsior. 
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"Hi,  there!"  he  called  harshly.  "Beat  it 
outa  there!  What  you  want  to  do— set  the 
whole  town  afire?" 

Of  course  nothing  of  this  sort  had  oc- 
curred to  them,  but  only  Merle  answered 
very  politely  "No,  sir!"  The  others 
merely  moved  off,  holding  the  question 
silly.  Wilbur  Cowan  stalked  ahead  with 
his  purchase. 

"I  hate  just  terrible  to  part  with  him," 
said  the  dog's  late  owner. 

"Come  on  to  Solly  Gumble's,"  said  Wil- 
bur significantly.  He  must  do  something  to 
heal  this  hurt. 

The  mob  followed  gleefully.  The  Wilbur 
twin  was  hoping  they  would  meet  no  other 
dog.  He  didn't  want  good  old  Frank  to  eat 
another  dog  right  on  the  street. 

Back  in  Solly  Gumble's  he  bought  lav- 
ishly for  his  eight  guests.  The  guests  were 
ideal;  none  of  them  spoke  of  having  to 
leave  early,  though  the  day  was  drawing  in. 
And  none  of  the  guests  noted  that  the  al- 
most continuous  stream  of  small  coin  flow- 
ing to  the  Gumble  till  came  now  but  from 
one  pocket  of  the  host.  Yet  hardly  a  guest 
but  could  eat  from  either  hand  as  he  chose. 
It  was  a  scene  of  Babylonian  profligacy — 
even  the  late  owner  of  Frank  joined  in  the 
revel  full-spiritedly,  and  it  endured  to  a 
certain  moment  of  icy  realization  suffered 
by  the  host.  It  came  when  Solly  Gumble, 
in  the  midst  of  much  serving,  bethought 
him  of  the  blue  jay. 

"I  managed  to  save  him  for  you,"  he 
told  the  Wilbur  twin,  and  reached  down 
the  treasure.  With  a  cloth  he  dusted  the 
feathers  and  tenderly  wiped  the  eyes.  "A 
first-class  animal  for  fifty  cents,"  he  said — 
"and  durable.  He'll  last  a  lifetime  if  you  be 
careful  of  him— keep  him  in  the  parlor  just 
to  be  pretty." 

The  munching  revelers  gathered  about 
with  interest.  There  seemed  no  limit  to  the 
daring  of  this  prodigal.  Then  there  came 
upon  the  Wilbur  twin  a  moment  of  sinister 
calculation.  A  hand  sank  swiftly  into  a 
pocket  and  brought  up  a  scant  few  nickels 
and  pennies.  Amid  a  thickening  silence  he 
counted  these  remaining  coins. 

Then  in  deadly  tones  he  declared  to 
Solly  Gumble,  "  I  only  got  forty-eight  cents 
left!" 

"Oh,  my!  I  must  say!  Spent  all  his 
money!"  shrilled  the  Merle  twin  on  a  note 
of  triumph  that  was  yet  bitter. 

"Spent  all  his  money!"  echoed  the 
shocked  courtiers,  and  looked  upon  him 
coldly.  Some  of  them  withdrew  across  the 
store  and  in  low  tones  pretended  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  articles  in  another  show  case. 

"I  guess  you  couldn't  let  me  have  him 
for  forty-eight  cents,"  said  the  Wilbur 
twin  hopelessly. 

Solly  Gumble  removed  his  skullcap, 
fluffed  his  scanty  ring  of  curls  and  drew  on 
the  cap  again.  His  manner  was  judicial  but 
not  repellent. 

"Mebbe  I  could— mebbe  I  couldn't,"  he 
said.  "You  sure  you  ain't  got  two  cents 
more  in  that  other  pocket,  hey?  " 

The  Wilbur  twin  searched,  but  it  was  the 
most  arid  of  formalities. 

"No,  sir;  I  spent  it  all." 

"Spent  all  his  money!"  remarked  the 
dog  seller  with  a  kind  of  pitying  contempt, 
and  drew  off  toward  the  door.  Two  more 
of  the  courtiers  followed  as  unerringly  as 
if  trained  in  palaces.  Solly  Gumble  bent 
above  the  counter. 

"Well,  now,  you  young  man,  you  listen 
to  me.  You  been  a  right  good  customer, 
treating  all  your  little  friends  so  grand,  so  I 
tell  you  straight— you  take  that  fine  bird 
for  forty-eight  cents.  Not  to  many  would 
I  come  down,  but  to  you — yes." 

Wilbur,  overcome,  mumbled  his  thanks. 
He  was  alone  at  the  counter  now,  Merle 
having  joined  the  withdrawn  courtiers. 

"I'm  a  fair  trader,"  said  Solly  Gumble. 
"I  can  take— I  give.  Here  now!"  And 
amazingly  he  extended  to  the  penniless 
wreck  a  large  and  golden  orange,  perhaps 
one  of  the  largest  oranges  ever  grown. 

The  recipient  was  again  overcome.  He 
blushed  as  he  thanked  this  open-handed 
tradesman.  Then  with  his  blue  jay,  his 
orange,  his  dog,  he  turned  away.  Now  he 
first  became  aware  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  his  late  dependents.  It  did  not  distress 
him.  It  seemed  wholly  natural,  this  icy 
withdrawal  of  their  fellowship.  Why  should 
they  push  about  him  any  longer?  He  was, 
instead,  rather  concerned  to  defend  his 
spendthrift  courses. 

"Spent  all  his  money!"  came  a  barbed 
jeer  from  the  Merle  twin. 

The  ruined  one  stalked  by  him  with  dig- 
nity, having  remembered  a  fine  speech  he 
had  once  heard  his  father  make. 
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"Oh,  well,"  he  said  lightly,  "easy  come, 
easy  go!" 

The  Merle  twin  still  bore  the  album  and 
the  potent  invigorator  that  was  to  make  a 
new  man  of  Judge  Penniman.  His  im- 
poverished brother  carried  the  blue  jay, 
looking  alert  and  lifelike  in  the  open,  the 
mammoth  orange,  gift  for  Mrs.  Penniman — 
he  had  nearly  forgotten  her— and  tenderly 
he  led  the  dog  Frank.  Not  to  have  all  his 
money  again  would  he  have  parted  with 
his  treasures  and  the  memory  of  supreme 
delights.  Not  for  all  his  squandered  fortune 
would  he  have  bartered  Frank,  the  dog. 
Frank  capered  at  his  side,  ever  and  again 
looking  up  brightly  at  his  new  master. 
Never  had  so  much  attention  been  shown 
him.  Never  before  had  he  been  confined 
by  a  leash  as  if  he  were  a  desirable  dog. 

Opposite  the  Mansion  House,  Newbern's 
chief  hotel,  Frank  gave  signal  proof- of  his 
intelligence.  From  across  River  Street  he 
had  been  espied  by  Boodles,  the  Mansion 
House  dog,  a  creature  of  dusty,  pinkish 
white,  of  short  neck  and  wide  jaws,  of  a 
clouded  but  still  definite  bull  ancestry. 
Boodles  was  a  dog  about  town,  wearing 
many  scars  of  combat,  a  swashbuckler  of  a 
dog,  rough-mannered,  raffish;  if  not  ac- 
tually quarrelsome,  at  least  highly  sensi- 
tive where  his  honor  was  concerned.  He 
made  it  a  point  to  know  every  dog  in  town, 
and  as  he  rose  from  a  sitting  posture,  where 
he  had  been  taking  the  air  before  his  inn,  it 
could  be  observed  that  Frank  was  new  to 
him — certainly  new  and  perhaps  objection- 
able. He  stepped  lightly  halfway  across  the 
now  empty  street  and  stopped  for  a  further 
look.  He  seemed  to  be  saying,  "  Maybe  it 
ain't  a  dog  after  all."  But  the  closer  look 
and  a  lifted  nose  wrinkling  into  the  breeze 
set  him  right.  He  left  for  a  still  closer  look 
at  what  was  unquestionably  a  dog. 

The  Wilbur  twin  became  concerned  for 
Boodles.  He  regarded  him  highly.  But  he 
knew  that  Boodles  was  a  fighter,  and 
Frank  ate  them  up.  He  commanded 
Boodles  to  go  back,  but  though  he  had 
slowed  his  pace  and  now  halted  a  dozen 
feet  from  Frank  the  cannibal,  Boodles 
showed  that  he  was  not  going  back  until  he 
had  some  better  reason.  Violence  of  the 
cruelest  sort  seemed  forward.  But  perhaps 
Frank  might  be  won  from  his  loathly 
practice. 

"You,  Frank,  be  quiet,  sir!"  ordered 
Wilbur,  though  Frank  had  not  been  un- 
quiet. "Be  still,  sir! "  he  added,  andjthreat- 
ened  his  pet  with  an  open  palm.  But  Frank 
had  attention  only  for  Boodles,  who  now 
approached,  little  recking  his  fate.  The 
clash  was  at  hand. 

"Be  still,  sir!"  again  commanded  Wil- 
bur in  anguished  tones,  whereupon  the 
obedient  Frank  tumbled  to  lie  upon  his 
back,  four  limp  legs  in  air,  turning  his  head 
to  simper  up  at  Boodles,  who  stood  inquir- 
ingly above  him.  Boodles  .then  sniffed  an 
amiable  contempt  and  ran  back  to  his 
hotel.  Frank  strained  at  his  leash  to  fol- 
low. His  proud  owner  thought  there  could 
be  few  dogs  in  all  the  world  so  biddable 
as  this. 

The  twins  went  on.  Merle  was  watching 
his  chance  to  recover  that  spiritual  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  that  had  been  his  until 
the  accident  of  wealth  had  wrenched  it 
from  him. 

"You'll  catch  it  for  keeping  us  out  so 
late,"  he  warned — "and  cursing  and  fight- 
ing and  spending  all  your  money!" 

The  other  scarce  heard  him.  He  walked 
through  shirring  clouds  far  above  an  earth 
where  one  catches  it. 

CHAPTER  HI 

THE  Penniman  house,  white  with  green 
blinds,  is  set  back  from  the  maple  and 
elm  shaded  street,  guarded  by  a  white 
picket  fence.  Between  the  house  and  gate 
a  green  lawn  was  crossed  by  a  graveled 
walk  with  borders  of  phlox;  beyond  the 
borders,  on  either  side,  were  flowering 
shrubs,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the 
walk  circular  beds  of  scarlet  tulips  and 
yellow  daffodils.  Detached  from  the  Penni- 
man house,  but  still  in  the  same  yard,  was  a 
smaller,  one-storied  house,  also  white  with 
green  blinds,  tenanted  by  Dave  Cowan  and 
his  twins,  who — in  Newbern  vernacular — 
mealed  with  Mrs.  Penniman.  It  had  been 
the  Cowan  home  when  Dave  married  the 
Penniman  cousin  who  had  borne  the  twins. 
There  was  a  path  worn  in  the  grass  between 
the  two  houses. 

On  the  Penniman  front  porch  the  judge 
was  throned  in  a  wicker  chair.  He  was  a 
nobly  fronted  old  gentleman  with  imposing 
head,  bald  at  the  top  but  tastefully  hung 
with  pale,  fluffy  side  curls.    His  face  was 
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wide  and  full,  smoothly  shaven,  his  cheeks 
pink,  his  eyes  a  pure  pale  blue.  He  was  clad 
in  a  rumpled  linen  suit,  the  trousers  of 
which  were  drawn  well  up  his  plump  legs, 
above  white  socks  and  low  black  shoes, 
broad  and  loose  fitting.  As  the  shadows 
had  lengthened  and  the  day  cooled  he 
abandoned  a  palm-leaf  fan  he  had  been 
languidly  waving.  His  face  at  the  moment 
glowed  with  animation,  for  he  played  over 
the  deciding  game  in  that  day's  match  at 
checkers  by  which,  at  the  harness  shop,  he 
had  vanquished  an  acclaimed  rival  from 
over  Higgston  way.  The  fellow  had  been 
skilled  beyond  the  average,  but  supremacy 
was  still  with  the  Newbern  champion.  So 
absorbed  was  he,  achieving  again  that  last 
bit  of  strategy  by  which  he  had  gained  the 
place  to  capture  two  men  and  reach  the 
enemy's  king  row,  that  his  soft-stepping 
daughter,  who  had  come  from  the  house, 
had  to  address  him  twice: 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  day,  father?  " 

The  judge  was  momentarily  confused. 
He  had  to  recall  that  his  invalidism,  not  his 
checker  prowess,  was  in  question.  He  re- 
gained his  presence  of  mind;  he  coughed 
feebly,  reaching  a  hand  tenderly  back  to  a 
point  between  his  shoulder  blades. 

"Not  one  of  my  real  bad  days,  Winona. 
I  can't  really  say  I've  suffered.  Stuff  that 
other  cushion  in  back  of  me,  will  you? 
I  got  a  new  pain,  kind  of,  in  this  left  shoul- 
der— neuralgia,  mebbe.  But  my  sciatica 
ain't  troubled  me — not  too  much." 

Winona  adjusted  the  cushion. 

"You're  so  patient,  father!" 

"I  try  to  be,  Winona,"  which  was  simple 
truth. 

A  sufferer  for  years,  debarred  by  obscure 
ailments  from  active  participation  in  our 
industrial  strife,  the  judge,  often  for  days 
at  a  time,  would  not  complain  unless 
pressed  to — quite  as  if  he  had  forgotten  his 
pains.  The  best  doctors  disagreed  about 
his  case,  none  of  them  able  to  say  precisely 
what  his  maladies  were.  True,  one  city 
doctor,  a  visiting  friend  of  the  Pennimans' 
family  physician,  had  once  gone  carefully 
over  him,  punching,  prodding,  listening,  to 
announce  that  nothing  ailed  the  invalid; 
which  showed,  as  the  judge  had  said  io  his 
face,  that  he  was  nothing  but  an  impudent 
young  squirt. 

He  had  never  revealed  this  parody  of  a 
diagnosis  to  his  anxious  family,  who  always 
believed  the  city  doctor  had  found  some- 
thing deadly  that  might  at  any  time  carry 
off  the  patient  sufferer. 

The  judge  was  also  bitter  about  Christian 
Science.  He  would  wittily  say  it  wasn't 
Christian  and  wasn't  science — merely  the 
chuckleheadedness  of  a  lot  of  women.  This 
because  a  local  adept  of  the  cult  had  told 
him,  and — what  was  worse— told  Mrs. 
Penniman  and  Winona,  that  if  he  didn't 
quit  thinking  he  was  an  invalid  pretty  soon 
he  would  really  have  something  the  matter 
with  him. 

And  he  had  incurred  another  offensive 
diagnosis.  Old  Doc  Purdy,  the  medical 
examiner,  whose  sworn  testimony  had 
years  before  procured  the  judge  his  pension 
as  a  Civil  War  veteran,  became  brutal 
about  it.  Said  Purdy:  "I  had  to  think  up 
some  things  that  would  get  the  old  cuss  his 
money,  and  dummed  if  he  didn't  take  it  all 
serious  and  think  he  did  have  'em!" 

The  judge  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  a  career.  Years  before  he 
had  been  Newbern's  justice  of  the  peace 
until  a  gang  of  political  tricksters  defeated 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people.  And  per- 
haps he  would  again  have  accepted  political 
honors,  but  none  had  been  offered  him. 
Still,  the  family  was  prosperous.  For  in 
addition  to  the  pension,  Mrs.  Penniman 
kept  a  neat  card  in  one  of  the  front  win- 
dows promising  "Plain  and  Fancy  Dress- 
making Done  Here,"  and  Winona  now 
taught  school. 

Having  adjusted  the  cushion,  Winona 
paused  before  the  cage  of  a  parrot  on  a 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  The  bird 
sidled  over  to  her  on  stiff  legs,  cocked  upon 
her  a  leering,  yellow  eye,  and  said  in 
wheedling  tones,  "Pretty  girl,  pretty 
girl ! "  But  then  it  harshly  screeched,  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!"  This  laughter  was  dis- 
cordant, cynical,  derisive,  as  if  the  bird 
relished  a  tasteless  jest. 

Winona  went  to  the  hammock  and  re- 
sumed an  open  book.  Its  title  was 
Matthew  Arnold— How  to  Know  Him. 
She  was  getting  up  in  Matthew  Arnold  for 
a  paper.  Winona  at  twenty  was  old  before 
she  should  have  been.  She  was  small  and 
dark,  with  a  thin  nose  and  pinched  features. 
Her  dark  hair,  wound  close  to  her  small 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 
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Good-Bye 

Broken  Threads! 

Why  darning  needles 
are  jealous  of  Full-Size  Knitting 

MOST  of  your  sock  troubles  begin 
with  one  broken  thread.  This 
broken  thread  allows  the  sock-fabric 
to  open  up  and  form  holes  or  "runs." 

Threads  break  because  too  much 
strain  is  put  on  them.  And  strains 
occur  mostly  at  three  points: 

The  toe,  the  favorite  playground  of 
holes;  the  heel,  where  socks  often  bind 
uncomfortably;  the  top,  where  "garter- 
pull  "  annoys  you  and  very  often  tears 
your  socks. 

Full-Size  Knitting  is  the  patiently 
developed  remedy  for  these  three  sock 
troubles. 

This  exclusive  Knitting  method,  by 
providing  extra  toe-room,  prevents 
toe  friction,  the  cause  of  premature 
toe  holes.  Further,  it  relieves  binding 
at  the  heels.  And  the  longer  top  of 
Monito  Full-Size  Knitting  Socks 
enables  your  garters  to  do  their  work 
comfortably. 

Longer  wear?  Yes!  Unusual  style 
because  of  trim  ankle  fit  ?  Monito 
Socks  are  noted  for  their  style. 

Simply  get  the  same  size  you  are 
now  wearing.  As  a  starter,  we  recom- 
mend Style  522,  a  sock  of  real  silk — 
silk-worm  silk. 


^jKfoorhead  Knitting  Qo. 

Harrisburg^  Pa. 

MAKERS  OF 
MEN'S  SOCKS  and  WOMEN'S  STOCKINGS 

New  York  Offices: 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 
200  Fifth  Avenue 


INC. 


M.K  Co.  Inc. 
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sock 


Professional 
Advice 

FOR  the  sake  of 
foot  comfort  and 
health,  foot  doctors 
advise  that  your  socks 
should  be  long  enough 
to  enable  you  to  easily 
grasp  the  extra  material 
at  the  toes  between  your 
thumb  and  forefinger. 
Knitting  experts  advise 
this  for  longer  wear. 
Monito  Full-Size 
Socks  supply  this  extra 
toe-room. 
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Don't  Leave  Them  Behind 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

on  your  tires  reflect 
your  prudence 
and  intelligence. 


Brains  and  Chains  must  be  used  for 
the  safe  operation  of  automobiles. 

PRACTICALLY  every  car  in  operation  has  Weed 
Tire  Chains — in  the  garage.  Even  the  novice 
knows  there  are  times  when  he  cannot  drive 
safely  without  them.  The  trouble  comes  in  making 
drivers  thin\to  always  carry  them  in  their  cars  and  thin\ 
to  put  them  on  the  tires  "at  the  first  drop  of  rain." 

Give  your  Weed  Tire  Chains  a  chance  to  perform 
their  mission.  Don't  leave  them  in  the  garage.  Carry 
them  with  you  and  put  them  on  the  tires  before  the 
elements  whip  the  streets  into  black,  deadly  skidways. 

Only  a  moment  of  your  time  and  their  steel  forged 
protection  will  be  securely  chaining  your  car  to  safety. 


American  Chain  Company,  Incorporate 

BRIDGEPORT  \e/ CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

7 he  (  omplele  Chain  Line    All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers'  •Safely  (  ham  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 
liostoii  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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ead,  was  pretty  enough,  and  her  dark 
yes  were  good,  but  she  seemed  to  carry 
lmost  the  years  of  her  mother.  She  was 
n  earnest  girl,  severe  in  thought,  con- 
emed  about  her  culture,  seeking  to  subdue 
nature  which  she  profoundly  dis- 
rusted  to  an  ideal  she  would  have  de- 
cribed  as  one  of  elegance  and  refinement, 
"he  dress  she  wore  was  one  of  her  best — 
>r  an  exemplary  young  man  would  call 
liat  evening  bringing  his  choice  silver 
ute,  upon  which  he  would  play  justly  if 
ot  brilliantly  to  Winona's  piano  accom- 
animent — but  it  was  dull  of  tint,  one  of 
er  mother's  plain,  not  fancy,  creations, 
till  Winona  felt  it  was  daring,  because  the 
ollar  was  low  and  sported  a  fichu  of  lace, 
liis  troubled  her,  even  as  she  renewed  the 
irnest  effort  to  know  Matthew  Arnold, 
he  doubtfully  fingered  at  her  throat  a  tiny 
bain  that  supported  a  tiny  pendant.  She 
ipped  the  thing  under  the  neck  of  her 
aist.  She  feared  that  with  her  low  neck — 
lie  thought  of  it  as  low— the  bauble  would 
e  flashy. 

Mrs.  Penniman  came  from  the  kitchen 
ad  sat  on  the  porch  steps.  She  was  much 
ke  Winona,  except  that  certain  pro- 
tssional  touches  of  color  at  waist,  neck  and 
Tists  made  her  appear,  in  spirit  at  least, 
le  younger  woman.  There  were  times 
hen  Winona  suffered  herself  to  doubt 
er  mother's  seriousness,  times  when  the 
oman  appeared  a  slave  to  levity.  She 
ould  laugh  at  things  Winona  considered 
o  laughing  matters,  and  her  sympathy 
ith  her  ailing  husband  had  come  to  be 
illous  and  matter  of  fact,  almost  per- 
tnctory.  She  longed,  moreover,  to  do 
mcy  dressmaking  for  her  child;  and  there 
as  the  matter  of  the  silk  stockings.  The 
liristmas  before  the  too-downright  Dave 
Wan,  in  a  low  spirit  of  banter,  had  gifted 
Finona  with  these.  They  were  of  tan  silk, 
nd  Dave  had  challenged  her  to  wear  them 
>r  the  good  of  her  soul. 

Winona  had  been  quite  unpleasantly 
locked  at  Dave's  indelicacy,  but  her 
lother  had  been  frivolous  throughout  the 
flair.  Her  mother  said,  too,  that  she 
rould  like  to  wear  silk  stockings  at  all 
Imes.  But  Winona — she  spoke  of  the  gift 
s  hose— put  the  sinister  things  away  at 
he  bottom  of  her  third  bureau  drawer, 
tace,  indeed,  she  had  nearly  nerved  herself 
o  a  public  appearance  in  them,  knowing 
bat  perfectly  good  women  often  did  this, 
"hat  had  been  the  day  she  was  to  read  her 
aper  on  Early  Greek  Sculpture  at  the  Entre 
lous  Club.  She  had  put  them  on  with  her 
ew  tan  pumps,  but  the  effect  had  been 
oo  daring.  She  felt  the  ogling  eyes.  The 
tockings  had  gone  back  to  the  third  bu- 
eau  drawer — to  the  bottom — and  never 
ad  her  ankles  flashed  a  silken  challenge 
o  a  public  that  might  misunderstand. 

Yet— and  this  it  was  that  was  making 
Vinona  old  before  her  time — always  in  her 
ecret  heart  of  hearts  she  did  long  abjectly 

0  wear  silk  stockings — all  manner  of  sinful 
Hken  trifles.  Evil  yearnings  like  this  would 
#eep  her.  But  she  took  them  to  be  fruits 

1  a  natural  depravity  that  good  women 
Bust  fight.  Thus  far  she  had  triumphed. 

Mrs.  Penniman  now  wieided  the  palm- 
eaf  fan.  She  eyed  her  husband  with  an 
Jmost  hardened  glance,  then  ran  a  pro* 
Msional  eye  over  the  lines  of  Winona, 
fer  head  moved  with  quick  little  birdlike 
omings.  Her  dark  hair  was  less  orderly 
han  Winona's,  and— from  her  kitchen 
fork— two  spots  of  color  burned  high  on 
*r  cheeks. 

"Your  locket's  slipped  inside  your 
Must,"  she  said,  not  dreaming  that  Winona 
lad  in  shame  brought  this  about. 

Winona,  who  would  have  been  shamed 
igain  to  explain  this,  withdrew  the  bauble, 
["he  fond  mother  now  observed  the  book 
ibove  which  her  daughter  bent,  twisting 
ler  neck  to  follow  the  title. 

"Is  it  interesting?"  she  asked;  and  then: 
"The  way  to  know  a  man— cook  for  him." 

Her  daughter  winced,  suffering  a  swift 
Jicture  of  her  too-light  mother  cooking  for 
Mr.  Arnold.  "I  should  think  you'd  pick  out 
igood  novel  to  read,"  went  on  her  mother. 
'That  last  one  I  got  from  the  library— it's 
ibout  a  beautiful  woman  that  counted  the 
*orld  well  lost  for  love." 

Winona  murmured  indistinctly. 

"She  didn't— she  didn't  stop  at  any- 
hmg,"  added  the  mother  brightly. 

"Oh,  mother!" 

,"I  don't  care!  The  Reverend  Mallett 
nmself  »aid  that  novels  should  be  read  for 
m  understanding  of  life-  even  novels  with 
i  Wholesome  sex  interest.  The  very  words 
■e  said!" 
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"Mother,  mother!"  protested  Winona 
with  a  quick  glance  at  her  father. 

She  doubted  if  any  sex  interest  could  be 
wholesome;  and  surely,  with  both  sexes 
present,  the  less  said  about  such  things  the 
better.  To  her  relief  the  perilous  topic  was 
abandoned. 

"I  suppose  you  both  heard  the  big  news 
to-day." 

Mrs.  Penniman  spoke  ingenuously,  but 
it  was  downright  lying— no  less.  She  sup- 
posed they  had  not  heard  the  big  news. 
She  was  certain  they  had  not.  Winona 
was  attentive.  Her  mother's  business  of 
plain  and  fancy  dressmaking  did  not  a  little 
to  make  the  acoustics  of  Newbern  superior. 
From  her  clients  she  gleaned  the  freshest 
chronicles  of  Newbern's  social  life,  many 
being  such  as  one  might  safely  repeat; 
many  more,  Winona  uncomfortably  re- 
called, the  sort  no  good  woman  would  let 
go  any  farther.  She  hoped  the  imminent 
disclosure  would  not  be  of  the  latter  class, 
yet  suddenly  she  wished  to  hear  it  even  if 
it  were.  She  affected  to  turn  with  reluc- 
tance from  her  budding  acquaintanceship 
with  Matthew  Arnold. 

"It's  the  twins,"  began  her  mother  with 
a  look  of  pleased  horror.  "You  couldn't 
guess  in  all  day  what  they've  been  up  to." 

"You  may  be  sure  Wilbur  was  the  one  to 
blame,"  put  in  Winona,  quick  to  defend 
the  one  most  responsive  to  her  lessons  in 
faith,  morals,  etiquette. 

"Ought  to  be  soundly  trounced,"  de- 
clared the  judge.  "That's  what  I  always 
say." 

"This  is  the  worst  yet,"  continued  Mrs. 
Penniman. 

She  liked  the  suspense  she  had  created. 
With  an  unerring  gift  for  oral  narrative 
she  toyed  with  this.  She  must  first  tell  how 
she  got  it. 

"You  know  that  georgette  waist  Mrs. 
Ed  Seaver  is  having?" 

"Have  they  done  something  awful?" 
Winona  demanded.  "I  perfectly  well  know 
it  wasn't  Merle's  fault." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Seaver  came  in  about  four 
o'clock  for  her  final  fitting,  and  what  do 
you  think?" 

"  For  mercy's  sake ! "  pleaded  Winona. 

"  And  Ed  Seaver  had  been  to  the  barber 
shop  to  have  his  hair  cut— he  always  gets 
it  cut  the  fifteenth  of  each  month— well,  he 
found  out  all  about  it  from  Don  Paley,  that 
they'd  had  to  send  for  to  come  to  the  Whip- 
ple New  Place  to  cut  it  neatly  off  after  the 
way  it  had  been  sawed  off  rough,  and  she 
told  me  word  for  word.  Well,  it's  unbe- 
lievable, and  everyone  saying  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it — you  just  never 
would  be  able  to  guess! " 

Winona  snapped  shut  the  volume  so  rich 
in  promise  and  leaned  forward  to  face  her 
mother  desperately.  Mrs.  Penniman  here 
coughed  in  a  refined  and  artificial  manner 
as  a  final  preliminary.  The  parrot  instantly 
coughed  in  the  same  manner,  and— seem- 
ing to  like  it— again  became  Mrs.  Penni- 
man in  a  series  of  mild,'  throaty  preliminary 
coughs,  as  if  it  would  presently  begin  to 
tell  something  almost  too  good.  The  real 
tale  had  to  be  suspended  again  for  this. 

"Well,"  resumed  Mrs.  Penniman,  feeling 
that  the  last  value  had  been  extracted  from 
mere  suspense,  "anyway,  it  seems  that  this 
morning  poor  little  Patricia  Whipple  was 
going  by  the  old  graveyard,  and  the  twins 
jumped  out  and  knocked  her  down  and 
dragged  her  in  there  away  from  the  road 
and  simply  tore  every  stitch  of  clothes  off 
her  back  and  made  her  dress  up  in  Wilbur's 
clothes  " 

"There!"  gasped  the  horrified  Winona. 
"Didn't  I  say  it  would  be  Wilbur?" 

"And  then  what  did  they  do  but  cut  off 
her  braid  with  a  knife!" 

"Wilbur's  knife— Merle  hasn't  any." 

"And  the  Lord  knows  what  the  little 
fiends  would  have  done  next,  but  Juliana 
Whipple  happened  to  be  passing  and  heard 
the  poor  child's  screams  and  took  her  away 
from  them." 

"That  dreadful,  dreadful  Wilbur!"  cried 
Winona. 

"Reform  school,"  spoke  the  judge,  as  if 
he  uttered  it  from  the  bench. 

"But  something  queer,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Penniman.  "Juliana  took  the  twins  home 
in  the  pony  cart  with  Wilbur  wearing 
Patricia's  dress— it's  a  plaid  gingham  I 
made  myself  and  someone  gave  him  a  lot 
of  money  and  let  him  go,  and  they  didn't 
give  Merle  any,  because  Ed  Seaver  saw 
them  on  River  Street,  and  Wilbur  had  it  all. 
And  what  did  Patricia  Whipple  say  to  Don 
Paley  but  that  she  was  going  to  have  one 
of  the  twins  for  her  brother,  because  no  one 
else  would  get  her  a  brother,  and  so  she 
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must.  But  what  would  she  want  one  of 
those  little  cutthroats  for?  That's  what 
puzzles  me." 

"Merle  is  not  a  cutthroat,"  said  Winona 
with  tightening  lips.  "He  never  will  be  a 
cutthroat."  She  left  all  manner  of  per- 
missible suspicions  about  his  brother. 

"Well,  it  just  beat  me!"  confessed  her 
mother.  "Maybe  they've  been  reading 
Wild  West  stories." 

"Wilbur,  perhaps,"  insisted  Winona. 
"Merle  is  already  very  choice  in  his 
reading.'" 

"A  puzzle,  anyway— why,  there  they 
come!" 

And  the  manner  of  their  coming  brought 
more  bewilderment  to  the  house  of  Penni- 
man. For  the  criminal  Wilbur  did  not 
come  shamed  and  slinking,  but  with  rather 
an  uplift.  Behind  him  gloomily  trod  the 
Merle  twin.  Even  at  a  distance  he  was  dis- 
approving, accusatory,  put  upon.  It  was 
to  be  seen  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
evil. 

' '  Whatever  in  the  world  ' '  began  M rs. 

Penniman,  for  Wilbur  in  the  hollow  of  his 
arm  bore  a  forked  branch  upon  which 
seemed  to  perch  in  all  confidence  a  free  bird 
of  the  wilds. 

"A  stuffed  bird!"  said  the  peering  Wi- 
nona, and  dispelled  this  illusion. 

The  twins  entered  the  gate.  Midway 
up  the  graveled  walk  Wilbur  Cowan  began 
a  gurgling  oration: 

"  I  bet  nobody  can  guess  what  I  brought ! 
Yes,  sir — a  beautiful  present  for  every- 
one— that  will  make  a  new  man  of  poor  old 
Judge  Penniman,  and  this  lovely  orange — 
that's  for  Mrs.  Penniman — and  I  bet 
Winona  can't  guess  what's  wrapped  up  in 
this  box  for  her — it's  the  most  beautiful 
album,  and  this  first-class  animal  for  my 
father,  and  it'll  last  a  lifetime  if  he  takes 
care  of  it  good;  and  I  got  me  a  dog  to 
watch  the  house."  Breathless  he  paused. 

"Spent  all  his  money!"  intoned  Merle. 
"And  he  bought  me  this  knife  too." 

He  displayed  it,  but  merely  as  a  count  in 
the  indictment  for  criminal  extravagance. 
He  had  gone  to  .the  hammock  to  sit  by 
Winona.  He  needed  her.  He  had  been  too 
long  unconsidered. 

The  sputtering  gift-bringer  bestowed  the 
orange  upon  Mrs.  Penniman,  the  album 
upon  Winona  and  the  invigorator  upon  the 
now  embarrassed  judge. 

"Thank  you,  Wilbur  dear!"  Mrs.  Pen- 
niman was  first  to  recover  her  poise. 

"Thanks  ever  so  much,"  echoed  Winona 
doubtfully. 

She  must  first  know  that  he  had  come  by 
this  money  righteously.  The  judge  ad- 
justed spectacles  to  read  the  label  on  his 
gift. 

"Thank  you,  my  boy.  The  stuff  may 
give  me  temporary  relief." 

He  had  felt  affronted  that  anyone  could 
suppose  one  bottle  of  anything  would 
make  a  new  man  of  him,  and — inconsist- 
ently enough — affronted  that  anyone  should 
suppose  he  needed  to  be  made  a  new  man 
of.  He  had  not  liked  the  phrase  at  all. 

"And  now  perhaps  you  will  tell  us  " 

began  Winona,  her  lips  again  tightening. 
But  the  Wilbur  twin  could  not  yet  be 
brought  down  to  mere  history. 

"This  is  an  awful  fighting  dog,"  he  was 
saying.  "He's  called  Frank,  and  he  eats 
them  up.  Yes,  sir,  he  nearly  et  up  that  old 
Boodles  dog  just  now.  He  would  of  if  I 
hadn't  stopped  him.  He  minds  awful  well. " 

"Spent  all  our  money!"  declaimed 
Merle  in  a  public-school  voice,  using  "our" 
for  the  first  time  since  his  defeat  of  the 
morning.  Certain  of  Winona's  support,  it 
had  again  become  their  money.  "And 
cursing,  swearing,  fighting,  smoking!" 

"Oh,  Wilbur!"  exclaimed  the  shocked 
Winona;  yet  there  was  dismay  more  than 
rebuke  in  her  tone,  for  she  had  brought  the 
album  to  view.  "  If  you've  been  a  bad  boy 
perhaps  I  should  not  accept  this  lovely 
gift  from  you.  Remember — we  don't  yet 
know  how  you  obtained  all  this  money." 

"Ho!  I  earned  that  money  good !  That 
old  fat  Mr.  Whipple  said  I  earned  it  good. 
He  said  he  wouldn't  of  done  what  I 
done  " 

"Did,  dear!" 

"  wouldn't  of  did  what  I  did  for 

twice  the  money." 

"And  what  was  it  you  did?" 

Winona  spoke  gently,  as  a  friend.  But 
Wilbur  rubbed  one  bare  foot  against  and 
over  the  other.  He  was  not  going  to  tell 
that  shameful  thing  even  to  these  people. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  do  much  of  anything,"  he 
muttered. 

"But  what  was  it?" 

The  judge  interrupted. 
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"It  says  half  a  wineglassful  before  meals. 
Daughter,  will  you  bring  me  the  wine- 
glass? " 

The  Pennimans  kept  a  wineglass.  The 
judge  found  a  corkscrew  attached  to  Vie 
bottle,  and  sipped  his  draft  under  the  ab- 
sorbed regard  of  the  group.  "  It  feels  like  it 
might  give  some  temporary  relief,"  he  ad- 
mitted, savoring  the  last  drops. 

"You  go  right  down  to  the  drug  store 
and  look  at  that  picture;  you'll  see  then 
what  it'll  do  for  you,"  urged  the  donor. 

"What  else  did  the  Whipples  say  to 
you?"  wheedled  Winona. 

The  Wilbur  twin  again  hung  embar- 
rassed. 

"Well— well,  there's  a  cruel  stepmother, 
but  now  she  wasn't  cruel  to  me.  She  said  I 
was  a  nice  boy,  and  gave  me  back  my 
pants." 

"Gave  you  back  " 

Winona  enacted  surprise. 

"I  had  to  have  my  pants,  didn't  I?  I 
couldn't  go  out  without  any,  could  I?  And 
she  took  me  to  a  pantry  and  give  me  a  big 
hunk  of  cake  with  raisins  in  it,  and  a  big 
slice  of  apple  pie  and  a  big  glass  of  milk." 

"  I  must  say !  And  she  never  gave  me  a 
thing!"  Merle's  bitterness  grew. 

"And  she  kissed  me  twice,  and— and 
said  I  was  a  nice  boy." 

"You  already  said  that,"  reminded  the 
injured  brother. 

"And  she  didn't  act  cruel  to  me  once, 
even  if  she  is  a  stepmother." 

"But  how  did  you  come  to  be  without 
your  " 

Wilbur  was  again  reprieved  from  her 
grilling.  The  Penniman  cat,  Mouser,  a 
tawny,  tigerish  beast,  had  leaped  to  the 
porch.  With  set  eyes  and  quivering  tail  it 
advanced  crouchingly,  one  slow  step  at  a 
time,  noiseless,  sinister.  Only  when  poised 
for  its  final  spring  upon  the  helpless  prey 
was  it  seen  that  Mouser  stalked  the  blue 
jay  on  its  perch.  Wilbur,  with  a  cry  of 
alarm,  snatched  the  treasure  from  peril. 
Mouser  leaped  to  the  porch  railing  to  lick 
her  lips  in  an  evil  manner. 

"You  will,  will  you?  "  Wilbur  stormed  at 
her.  Yet  he  was  pleased  too,  for  Mouser's 
attempt  was  testimony  to  the  bird's  merit. 
"She  thought  it  was  real,"  he  said  proudly. 

"But  how  did  you  come  to  have  your 

clothes  "  began  Winona  sweetly  once 

more,  and  again  the  twin  was  saved  from 
shuffling  answers. 

The  dog,  Frank,  sniffing  up  timidly  at 
Mouser  on  the  porch  rail,  displeased  her. 
From  her  perch  she  leaned  down  to  curse 
him  hissingly,  with  arched  back  and  swol- 
len tail,  a  potent  forearm  with  drawn  claws 
curving  forward  in  menace. 

"You  will,  will  you?"  demanded  Wilbur 
again,  freeing  his  legs  from  the  leash  in 
which  the  dismayed  dog  had  entwined 
them. 

Frank  now  fell  on  his  back  with  limp 
paws  in  air  and  simpered  girlishly  up  at  his 
envenomed  critic  on  the  railing. 

"We  got  to  keep  that  old  cat  out  the 
way.  He  eats  'em  up— that's  all  he  does, 
eats  'em!  It's  a  good  thing  I  was  here  to 
make  him  mind  me." 

"But  how  did  you  come  to  have  your 
clothes  "  resumed  Winona. 

This  time  it  was  Dave  Cowan  who 
thwarted  her  with  a  blithe  hail  from  the 
gate.  Winona  gave  it  up.  Merle  had  been 
striving  to  tell  her  what  she  wished  to 
know.  Later  she  would  let  him. 

// 

DAVE  swaggered  up  the  walk,  a  gay  and 
gallant  figure  in  his  blue  cutaway  coat, 
his  waistcoat  of  most  legible  plaid,  fit 
ground  for  the  watch  chain  of  heavy  golden 
links.  He  wore  a  derby  hat  and  a  fuming 
calabash  pipe,  removing  both  for  a  courtly 
bow  to  the  ladies.  His  yellow  hair  had  been 
plastered  low  oh  his  brow,  to  be  swept 
back  each  side  of  the  part  in  a  gracious 
curve;  bis  thick  yellow  mustache  curled 
jauntily  upward  to  show  white  teeth  as  he 
smiled.  At  first  glance  he  was  smartly  ap- 
pareled, but  below  the  waist  Dave  always 
diminished  rapidly  in  elegance.  His  trou- 
sers were  of  another  pattern  from  the  coat, 
not  too  accurate  of  fit,  and  could  have  been 
pressed  to  advantage,  while  the  once  su- 
perb yellow  shoes  were  tarnished  and 
sadly  worn.  The  man  was  richly  and  vari- 
ously scented.  There  were  the  basic  and 
permanent  aromas  of  printer's  ink  and  pipe 
tobacco;  above  these  like  a  mist  were  the 
rare  unguents  lately  applied  by  Don 
Paley  the  barber,  and  a  spicy  odor  of 
strong  drink.  As  was  not  unusual  on  a 
Saturday  night,  Dave  would  have  passed 
(Continued  on  Page  129) 
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Her  Happiest  Christmas 

^  I HERE  is  nothing  you  can  give  a  woman  that  is  so 
■J- personal  as  the  one  thing  that  will  lighten  her  burden 
the  whole  year  'round.  And  that  one  thing  is  the  Hoosier 
Kitchen  Cabinet.  It  works  for  her  and  with  her  every 
day  of  the  year — easing  the  strain  of  her  house-work, 
shortening  the  time  she  must  spend  in  the  kitchen, 
turning  drudgery  into  happiness. 

But  do  not  think  that  because  the  Hoosier  will  do  all 
this,  "just  any  old  cabinet"  will  function  as  well. 

There  is  only  one  Hoosier — and  it  is  built  not  out 
of  imaginations  of  men  as  to  what  will  help  make  house- 
work lighter — but  out  of  actual  experiences  of  the 
women  themselves. 

These  women — Hoosier  owners — have  contributed 
to  us  their  ideas  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  perfect  Kitchen 
Cabinet.  These  ideas  we  have  actually  tried  out  on  the 
Hoosier.  The  best  have  been  accepted — the  rest  rejected. 
And  today,  the  Hoosier  is  America's  cabinet  of  proved 
improvements,  the  greatest  household  help  that  woman- 
kind has  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  science. 

Through  all  the  years,  the  Hoosier  you  give  this 
Christmas  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  .your  loving 
thoughtfulness.  Through  all  the  years,  it  will  minister 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  woman  who  means 
more  to  you  than  all  the  world — it  will  save  her  miles 
of  steps  each  day,  cut  out  the  needless  lifting  and  stooping 
of  kitchen  work,  and  increase  the  hours  that  may  be 
spent  in  happy  recreation. 

Go  to  your  Hoosier  store  for  a  demonstration — at  once. 
Have  a  Hoosier  reserved  for  Christmas  delivery.  Make 
this  the  happiest  Christmas  your  home  has  ever  known. 

The  Hoosier  Manufacturing  Company 

1220  Maple  Street,  Newcastle,  Indiana 

Branch  Offices — Mezzanine  Floor,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
368  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 
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CALIFORNIA'S  GIFT  OF  SUPREME  COMFORT 


Produced  from  the 
finest  sun-bleached  wool 

/^\NLY  those  who  have  actually  worn  CosyTc 

can  appreciate  the  comforting  relaxation 
given  the  feet.  Distinctive  in  their  charm  and  re- 
finement and  supreme  in  their  comfort  qualities, 
CosyToes  are  irresistibly  liked. 

A  million  pairs  of  these  restful  complete  range  of  styles  in  the 
slippers  are  now  being  displayed  various  colors.  Demand  CosyToes 
by  leading  dealers  throughout  the  by  name  to  be  assured  of  securing 
country.  Make  your  selection  im-  the  genuine  California  product, 
mediately  while  your  dealer  has  a    Insistence  is  discretion. 


For  Ladies — 
Charming  Boudoir  Styles 
$1.50  to  $4.50 


For  Men— 
Restful  Den  Models 
$1.50  to  $5.00 


For  Children  - 
Nursery  Effects 
$1.50  to  $3.00 


Standard  Felt  Company 

Manufacturtri  with  55  ytari  nf  txptritnu 
West  Alhambra,  California 

404  s.  Willi  si..  Chicago 

417  Markn  Si.,  San  Francisco  115  K.  23rd  St.,  Nhw  York 


A  beautifully 
illustrated 

BOOKLET  OF 
STYLES 

in  actual  colors, 
mailed  free 

Write  for  a  copy 


CosyToes 


TRADB  MAKKlill 
FOR  YOUR 
TROTBCTION 


we  aid 
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some  relaxing  moments  at  the  liquor  saloon 
of  Herman  Vielhaber. 

"I  hope  I  see  you  well,  duchess!" 

This  was  for  Mrs.  Penniman,  and  caused 
her  to  bridle  as  she  fancied  a  saluted 
duchess  might.  It  was  the  humor  of  Dave 
to  suppose  this  lady  a  peeress  of  the  old 
regime,  one  who  had  led  far  too  gay  a  life 
and,  come  now  to  a  dishonored  old  age,  was 
yet  cynical  and  unrepentant.  Winona  also 
he  affected  to  believe  an  ornament  of  the 
old  noblesse,  a  creature  of  maddening 
beauty,  but  without  heart,  so  that  despair- 
ing suitors  slew  themselves  for  her.  His 
debased  fancy  would  at  times  further  have 
it  that  Judge  Penniman  was  Louis  XVIII, 
though  at  this  moment,  observing  that  the 
ladies  were  preoccupied  with  one  of  his 
sons,  he  paused  by  the  invalid  and  ex- 
pertly from  a  corner  of  his  mouth  whispered 
the  coarse  words,  "Hello,  Old  Flapdoodle ! " 
From  some  remnant  of  sex  loyalty  he  would 
not  address  the  sufferer  thus  when  his 
womenfolk  could  overhear,  but  the  judge 
could  never  be  sure  of  the  jester's  discre- 
tion. Besides,  Dave  was  from  day  to  day 
earnestly  tutoring  the  parrot  to  say  the 
base  words,  and  the  judge  knew  that  Polly, 
once  master  of  them,  would  use  no  dis- 
cretion whatever.  He  glared  at  Dave  Cowan 
in  hearty  but  silent  rage.  Dave  turned  from 
him  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  Winona. 

"'A  book  of  verses  underneath  the 
bough          '"he  began. 

Winona  shuddered.  She  knew  what  was 
coming:  dreadful,  licentious  stuff  from  a 
so-called  poet — far,  far  different  from  dear 
Tennyson,  thought  Winona — who  sang  the 
joys  of  profligacy.  Winona  turned  from 
the  recitationist. 

"What?  Repulsed  again?  Ah,  well, 
there's  always  the  river!  Duchess,  bear 
witness,  'twas  her  coldness  drove  me  to  the 
rash  act — she  with  her  beauty  that  mad- 
dens all  beholders!" 

Winona  was  shocked,  yet  not  unpleas- 
antly, at  these  monstrous  implications. 
She  dreaded  to  have  him  begin — and  yet 
she  would  have  him.  She  tried  to  sign  to 
him  now  that  matters  were  to  the  fore  too 
grave  for  clumsy  fooling,  but  he  only  took 
the  book  from  her  hand  to  read  its  title. 

"Matthew  Arnold — How  to  Know  Him," 
he  read.  "Ah,  yes!  Ah,  yes!  But  is  he 
worth  knowing?" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Winona,  wincing. 

"No  respect  for  God  or  man,"  mumbled 
the  judge,  meaning  that  a  creature  capable 
of  calling  him  Old  Flapdoodle  could  be  ex- 
pected to  ask  if  Matthew  Arnold  were 
worth  knowing. 

The  Wilbur  twin  here  thrust  the  blue  jay 
upon  his  father  with  cordial  words.  Dave 
professed  to  be  entranced  with  the  gift.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  always  longed  for  a 
stuffed  blue  jay.  He  curled  a  finger  to  it 
and  called  "Tweet!  Tweet!"  a  bit  of 
comedy  poignantly  relished  by  the  donor 
of  the  bird. 

His  father  now  ceremoniously  conducted 
Mrs.  Penniman  to  what  he  spoke  of  as  the 
banqueting  hall.  He  made  almost  a  minuet 
of  their  progress.  Under  one  arm  he  carried 
his  bird  to  place  it  on  the  table,  where  later 
during  the  meal  he  would  convulse  the 
Wilbur  twin  by  affecting  to  feed  it  bits 
of  bread.  Winona  still  hungered  for  details 
of  the  day's  tragedy,  but  Dave  must  talk  of 
other  things.  He  talked  far  too  much,  the 


judge  believed.  He  had  just  made  the 
invalid  uncomfortable  by  disclosing  that 
the  Ajax  Invigorator  would  have  an  alco- 
holic content  of  at  least  fifty-five  per  cent. 
He  said  that  for  this  reason  it  would  afford 
temporary  relief  to  almost  anyone.  He 
added  that  it  would  be  cheap  stuff,  and 
harmful,  and  that  if  a  man  wished  to  drink 
he  ought  to  go  straight  to  Vielhaber's, 
where  they  kept  an  excellent  line  of  Ajax 
Invigorators  and  sold  them  under  their 
right  names.  The  judge  said  "Stuff  and 
nonsense"  to  this,  but  the  ladies  believed, 
for  despite  his  levity  Dave  Cowan  knew 
things.  He  read  books  and  saw  the  world. 
Only  the  Wilbur  twin  still  had  faith  in  the 
Invigorator.  He  had  seen  the  picture.  You 
couldn't  get  round  that  picture. 

Having  made  the  judge  uncomfortable, 
Dave  rendered  Winona  so  by  a  brief  lecture 
upon  organic  evolution,  with  the  blue  jay 
as  his  text.  He  said  it  had  taken  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  years  for  man  to 
progress  thus  far  from  the  blue-jay  stage — 
if  you  could  call  it  progress,  the  supe- 
riority of  man's  brain  to  the  jay's  being  still 
inconsiderable. 

Winona  was  uncomfortable,  because  she 
had  never  been  able  to  persuade  herself 
that  we  had  come  up  from  the  animals,  and 
in  any  event  it  was  not  talk  for  the  ears  of 
innocent  children.  She  was  relieved  when 
the  speaker  strayed  into  the  comparatively 
blameless  field  of  astronomy,  telling  of  suns 
so  vast  that  our  own  sun  became  to  them 
but  a  pin  point  of  light,  and  of  other  worlds 
out  in  space  peopled  with  beings  like  Mrs. 
Penniman  and  Winona  and  the  judge, 
though  even  here  Winona  felt  that  the 
lecturer  was  too  daring.  The  Bible  said 
nothing  about  these  other  worlds  out  in 
space.  But  then  Dave  had  once,  in  the 
post  office,  argued  against  religion  itself  in 
the  most  daring  manner,  with  none  other 
than  the  Reverend  Mallett. 

It  was  not  until  the  meal  ended  and  they 
were  again  on  the  porch  in  the  summer 
dusk  that  Winona  made  any  progress  in 
her  criminal  investigations.  There,  while 
Dave  Cowan  played  his  guitar  and  sang 
sentimental  ballads  to  Mrs.  Penniman — 
these  being  among  the  supposed  infirmities 
of  the  profligate  duchess — Winona  drew 
the  twins  aside  and  managed  to  gain  a 
blurred  impression  of  the  day's  tremendous 
events.  She  never  did  have  the  thing 
clearly.  The  Merle  twin  was  eager  to  tell 
too  much,  the  other  determined  to  tell  too 
little.  But  the  affair  had  plainly  been  less 
nefarious  than  reported  by  Don  Paley  to 
Ed  Seaver.  The  twins  persisted  in  ignoring 
the  social  aspects  of  their  adventure.  To 
them  it  was  a  thing  of  pure  finance. 

Winona  had  to  give  it  up  at  last,  for 
Lyman  Teaford  came  with  his  flute  in  its 
black  case.  Dave  Cowan  finished  In  the 
Gloaming  brazenly,  though  it  was  not 
thought  music  by  either  Lyman  or  Winona, 
who  would  presently  dash  into  the  Poet 
and  Peasant  overture.  The  twins  begged 
to  be  let  to  see  Lyman  assemble  his  flute, 
and  Dave  overlooked  the  process  with 
them.  Lyman  deftly  joined  the  various 
sections  of  shining  metal. 

"He  looks  like  a  plumber,"  said  Dave. 
The  twins  giggled,  but  Winona  frowned. 

"No  respect  for  God  or  man,"  mumbled 
the  judge  from  his  wicker  chair. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Do  you  belong 
to  a  Card  Club' 

If  you  do,  you  can  get  more  pleasure  out  of  it  and  make 
yourself  more  adept  by  following  the  suggestions  in  the  latest 
edition  of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games" — 250  pages, 
300  games,  20  cents.  Contains  the  new  Code  of  Auction  Bridge. 

If  you  do  not,  learn  to  play  Auction  Bridge  and  you'll  be 
in  demand  at  once.  Our  pamphlet,  "Auction  at  a  Glance," 
will  teach  you. 

Send  20c  for  the  book  and  we'll  send  the  pamphlet  free. 

Next  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game,  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  for  a  diverting  hour  or  two  at  cards  is  to  use 

BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 

They  are  the  favorites  in  clubs,  because  they  stand  con- 
tinuous playing  and  are  as  fresh  and  snappy  for  the  last  game 
as  the  first.  Big  indexes — easy  on  the  eyes — prevent  errors. 
Ivory  or  air-cushion  finish — no  misdeals. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  are  intended  especially  for  card 
parties,  prizes,  and  gifts.  Pictorial  backs  in  full  color.  Gold 
edges. 

Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cards  are  as 

ouiga  board  for  an  evening  of  fun  and  mys- 
tery. One  color  back,  75c.   Full  color  back, 
gold  edges,  $1.00.     In  Canada 
$1  and  $1.50. 

Send  20  cents  in  stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will  send  the  new  rule  book 
and  Auction  pamphlet  postpaid. 

THE  U.  S. 
p~TT>-™|   PLAYING  CARD  CO 

Dept.  A-4 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or 
Windsor,  Canada 
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Two  populjr  bicycle  backs. 
Rider  and  Club. 


Please  send  postpaid  the  new  "Official 
Rules  of  Card  Games'*  and  "Auction  at 
a  Glance."  I  enclose  20  cents. 


Address, 
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Vulcanize  Your 
Tube  Punctures 

Ask  your  Auto  Supply  Dealer 
to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
vulcanize  punctured  tubes  with 
the  simple  —  automatic  — 


5-Minute  Vulcanizer 

Makes  a  permanent,  heat  vulcanized 
repair,  that  will  not  come  off— stronger 
than  the  tube  itself.  No  gasoline, 
cement  or  flame.  Easier  than  sticking 
on  a  temporary  patch— quicker  than 
changing  tubes.  Easy  to  use,  compact, 
automatic.  Carry  it  in  your  car— use 
it  anywhere,  in  any  weather.  Cannot 
burn  or  injure  your  tubes.  So  simple 
that  anyone  can  use  it.  Over  a  mil- 
lion motorists  repair  their  punctured 
tubes  with  the  Shaler. 

Complete  Outfit  *1S2 

At  All  Auto  Supply  Stores 

The  outfit  includes  the  Vulcanizer  — 12 
Patch-&-Heat  Units  (6  round  for  punctures 
and  6  oblong  for  cuts)  — price  complete  $1.50. 
Extra  Patch-&-Heat  Units,  75  cents  a  dozen. 

C.  A.  SHALER  COMPANY  . 
1409  Fourth  St.  Waupun,  Wisconsin 


Garage 
Heater 

Makes  starting  easy  on  the  coldest 
day.  No  installation — ready  for  use. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

ROSE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  A  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


glial  Hheetz 


CASH 
PAID 
FOR 
YOUR 
SPARE 
HOURS 


H.  0  Alexander 


Do  your  spare  hours  bring  extra  profit?  They 
should  and  can.  The  two  men  whose  faces 
are  shown  here  have  a  steady  source  of  liberal 
profit  that  brings  them  extra  money  when  they 
want  it.  So  have  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  all  over  the  United  States  who  are  sub- 
scription representatives  of  our  publications. 
The  coupon  below  f[i  ves  you  your  chance  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  spare-time  money-makers, 
i     No  experience  needed.   Supplies  FREE.  J 

*  gipjindmnilTOpAY  ~ 

I  The  CartU  Publlihlne  Company 

|  8715  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  Gentlemen  I  Tell  me,  without  obll(atln(  me  in  any  way,  about 

I  that  ipare-tirne  offer  of  yours. 

I  Name  

I  Street  , 

•  Town  State  


demand  for  corn.  Ordinarily  such  a  con- 
dition means  lower  prices,  and  the  October 
slump  in  corn  prices  was  in  some  measure 
at  least  due  to  this  combination  of  con- 
ditions. 

Such  a  combination  of  increased  supplies 
and  decreased  demands  is  further  accen- 
tuated by  the  general  attitude  of  the  public 
in  waiting  for  prices  to  come  down.  This 
means  that  the  demand  at  the  markets  is 
not  so  great  as  are  the  needs  for  corn,  and 
that  buying  will  be  held  back.  The  logical 
result  of  such  a  condition  is  for  prices  to 
drop  lower  than  the  situation  warrants, 
and  then  to  be  followed  by  a  later  recovery. 

The  low  December  price  for  the  1910 
crop  was  in  part  due  to  a  decreased  farm 
demand,  as  is  suggested  by  the  large 
amounts  on  farms  March  first  and  Novem- 
ber first.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  feeder  animals  on  farms  was 
abnormally  small  for  the  year  1910.  If 
general  prices  should  continue  to  drop  till 
December  so  that  the  ratio  of  present  to 
1913  prices  stands  at  2.25,  say,  instead  of 
2.50,  the  resulting  December,  1920,  average 
would  be  round  one  dollar  a  bushel  for 
cash.  And  the  general  tendency  to  drive 
prices  downward  might  easily  force  the 
price  even  lower. 

And  what  about  sugar?  Will  it  go  up  or 
down?  I  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  this. 
Naturally  the  men  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  study  this  question  most 
closely  will  not  commit  the  department  to 
an  official  opinion.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  situation  is  about  this: 

In  the  first  place  no  one  seemed  to  know 
earlier  in  the  year  just  what  was  the  supply 
of  sugar.  For  a  number  of  years  the  total 
consumption  of  this  country  has  been  from 
3,575,000  tons  to  slightly  more  than  4,000,- 
000  tons.  Twenty  years  ago  a  supply  of 
2,500,000  tons  was  ample  for  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

Owing  to  foreign  demands  and  to  the 
heavy  consumption  in  soft  drinks  and 
candies,  there  was  a  shortage  last  year. 
When  the  present  year  began  these  manu- 
facturers had  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
be  caught  again  and  they  proceeded  to  lay 
in  a  whole  season's  supply.  This  buying 
ahead  of  immediate  needs  created  an  un- 
usual demand  for  sugar  early  in  the  year. 
Many  manufacturers  doubtless  laid  in  more 
than  they  would  probably  need,  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  of  an  ample  supply 
throughout  the  year.  And  the  laying  in  of 
unusually  large  amounts  by  some  house- 
holds and  other  smaller  consumers  of  sugar 
had  its  effect  on  the  general  situation. 

The  Sugar  Bubble 

The  wholesale  grocers  and  others  who 
supply  the  retail  trade  had  been  compelled 
to  disappoint  many  of  their  customers  who 
tried  to  buy  sugar  from  them  last  year. 
The  wholesalers,  like  the  manufacturers, 
were  accordingly  very  anxious  to  lay  in  an 
abundant  supply  of  sugar  and  they  pur- 
chased far  in  advance  of  their  needs. 

In  the  face  of  these  demands  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  supply  was  short. 
What  was  the  result?  The  buyers  bid 
against  one  another  and  prices  rose  rapidly. 
As  the  price  of  sugar  began  to  rise  pro- 
fessional speculators  became  attracted  to 
it.  These  men  had  no  special  interest  in 
sugar.  Anything  that  can  be  bought  and 
sold  at  a  profit  is  interesting  to  them.  When 
they  joined  in,  the  bidding  became  all  the 
more  active  and  prices  increased  still  more. 

The  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  specu- 
lators and  others  were  enabled  to  buy  large 
amounts  of  sugar  through  the  use  of  money 
borrowed  at  the  banks.  The  sugar  was 
stored  and  in  many  cases  the  storage  or 
warehouse  receipts  were  held  by  the  banks 
as  security  for  the  loans.  The  sugar  thus 
bought  by  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers was  taken  off  the  market.  That 
controlled  by  speculators  on  borrowed 
money  was  tied  up  by  the  banks.  Every- 
one who  attempted  to  buy  sugar  for  house- 
hold uses  knows  the  result  and  recalls  the 
one  and  two  pound  rations  doled  out  by 
the  retail  stores. 

All  bubbles  must  burst  sooner  or  later. 
The  purchasers  of  sugar  for  legitimate 
purposes  found  that  they  had  bought  more 
than  they  could  use  and  they  could  not  sell 
their  surplus  except  at  lower  prices.  The 
high  prices  attracted  sugar  to  this  country 
from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  reported 
that  even  Germany  sent  sugar  to  New 


(Concluded  from  Page  28) 

York.  The  result  was  that  the  market 
became  overstocked  with  sugar.  The  banks 
commenced  to  call  the  loans  made  to  buy 
sugar.  The  only  way  these  could  be  paid 
was  by  selling  the  sugar,  and  this  forced 
liquidation  did  much  to  overstock  the 
market. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  holders 
of  sugar  became  very  anxious  to  sell  before 
the  price  went  lower.  Earlier  in  the  season 
they  had  bid  against  one  another  and 
forced  the  price  up;  now  the  same  fellows 
have  been  frantically  trying  to  outdo  one 
another  in  offering  their  holdings  at  lower 
prices.  The  result  is  that  the  wholesale 
price  has  dropped  from  26  H  cents  to  12  %, 
cents,  and  even  lower. 

Statistics  of  production  and  supplies  give 
some  intimation  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  prices  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  for  next  year.  The  1919 
Cuban  crop  just  closing  is  estimated  at 
3,750,000  tons,  with  520,000  tons  yet  to  be 
shipped.  Last  year's  production  was  esti- 
mated at  3,972,000  tons.  The  total  world's 
production  of  cane  sugar  available  during 
the  calendar  year  1920  is  estimated  to  be 
11,809,000  tons  as  compared  with  11,- 
986,000  tons  the  year  before,  and  beet 
sugar  3,346,000  tons  as  compared  with 
4,403,000  last  year.  The  world's  production 
for  this  year  is  thus  only  about  1,250,000 
tons  less  than  last  year. 

The  Prospects  for  Next  Year 

But  we  have  received  more  than  our 
usual  share  of  the  crop,  as  is  shown  by 
total  receipts  to  date  of  September  six- 
teenth at  all  ports  of  3,587,801  tons  as  com- 
pared with  3,239,859  tons  last  year,  and 
exports  since  January  first  have  been 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  And  it  is 
stated  that  the  European  deliveries  are 
already  made,  so  that  we  have  the  520,000 
tons  yet  unshipped  in  Cuba  to  draw  upon; 
altogether  somewhat  more  than  4,000,000 
tons  has  been  received  or  is  available  for 
consumption  this  year.  Our  total  con- 
sumption for  the  year  1919  was  about 
4,068,000  tons,  and  for  1918  it  was  3,- 
496,000  tons.  The  year's  supply  for  the 
United  States  is  thus  approximately  equal 
to  last  year's. 

The  stocks  of  sugar  on  hand  at  the  ports 
are  placed  by  Willett  &  Gray's  September 
sixteenth  report  at  121,556  tons  as  com- 
pared with  81,752  tons  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  Though  no  definite  figures  can 
be  given  it  appears  that  there  should  be 
more  sugar  in  this  country  than  ever  before 
at  this  time  of  year. 

Will  the  price  of  sugar  continue  to  go 
down,  or  has  it  reached  bottom?  Some 
disinterested  observers  of  the  market  be- 
lieve that  the  lowest  point  has  been 
reached  and  that  we  may  see  a  temporary 
rise  in  the  price,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent.  However,  the  figures  of  produc- 
tion and  receipts,  together  with  the  large 
part  of  the  year's  supply  which  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  yet  consumed,  do  not  indi- 
cate an  increase.  It  may  be  that  the 
present  downward  tendency  will  continue 
too  far,  so  that  when  consumers  begin  to 
buy  a  reaction  in  the  price  will  occur; 
but  there  seems  slight  reason  to  expect 
this  reaction  to  result  in  materially  higher 
prices  than  the  lowest  reached  on  the 
present  decline. 

The  estimates  for  next  year's  crop  are 
beginning  to  appear  and  show  an  increase 
of  almost  fifty  per  cent  over  the  present 
year  for  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  Cuban  estimates  are  not  yet  in,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  next 
year's  crop  in  that  country  will  be  ma- 
terially less  than  that  of  the  present  year. 
Judging  from  these  reports  the  prices 
should  not  be  higher  next  year. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  prices,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  makes  it 
known  that  ii  ;as  never  been  able  to  find 
a  single  case  where  foodstuffs  were  de- 
stroyed "to  keep  prices  up."  Last  sum- 
mer, when  food  prices  were  so  high,  reports 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
that  distributors  were  destroying  food  to 
keep  prices  up  or  to  raise  prices.  These 
reports  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  They 
aroused  resentment. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  feels  that  there 
are  a  number  of  just  causes  for  criticism  of 
the  distribution  practices  of  the  country, 
and  is  carrying  on  constructive  work  wher- 
ever possible  to  eliminate  such  causes.  But 


it  asserts  that  making  ridiculous  charges 
against  distributors  of  food  in  regard  to 
evils  that  do  not  exist  can  serve  only  to 
hinder  progress  in  correcting  real  evils. 

Last  August  there  was  a  widespread  re- 
port that  eighty  cars  of  potatoes  had  been 
dumped  into  the  Delaware  River  near 
Wilmington  in  order  to  keep  prices  up.  A 
similar  report  about  the  destruction  of  po- 
tatoes came  from  California.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  made  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  Wilmington  report.  It  traced 
the  newspaper  story  from  the  reporter  who 
wrote  it  in  good  faith  through  a  chain  of 
four  informers  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
magnitude  of  the  reported  dumpings  had 
grown  practically  with  each  repetition. 

The  original  source  of  the  dumping 
charges  stated  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Wilmington  but  had  said  that  he  had  heard 
of  dumpings  while  in  Jersey  City  some  time 
before.  He  had  seen  no  dumpings  there, 
however,  and  he  stated  further  that  during 
the  fifteen  years  in  which  he  had  worked  for 
the  railroad  from  the  tracks  of  which  the 
dumpings  were  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  near  Wilmington,  he  had  never 
known  of  such  dumpings. 

In  running  down  the  story  of  dumpings 
in  Wilmington  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  interviewed  railroad 
division  superintendents  and  freight  agents, 
railroad  police,  dealers,  health-department 
officials  and  employees  of  the  municipal 
markets.  None  of  the  persons  interviewed 
had  heard  of  the  supposed  dumpings. 

In  regard  to  dumpings  in  general  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  occasionally 
relatively  small  quantities  of  produce  are 
condemned  by  health  officials  as  unfit  for 
food  and  are  dumped,  and  similarly  in  some 
cases  railroad  companies  have  found  it 
necessary  to  throw  away  produce  on  which 
freight  has  not  been  paid  and  for  which, 
because  of  glut  conditions,  there  is  no 
market. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  yet  to  learn, 
however,  of  any  case  in  which  produce  has 
been  dumped  deliberately  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  up  or  increasing  prices  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  market. 

Jl  Comforting  Outlook 

There  is  no  excuse  for  destroying  food  in 
this  country,  regardless  of  the  prices.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  to  eat  it  at  any  price. 
The  consumption  is  almost  incredible. 
Take  New  York  City  alone,  for  example: 

To  feed  each  year  the  millions  of  con- 
sumers who  live  in  New  York  City,  and 
their  close  neighbors  who  depend  on  the 
New  York  wholesale  markets,  requires 
nearly  50,000  cars  of  the  eight  leading 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars  to  make  a  single  freight  train  370 
miles  long. 

Such  an  imaginary  train,  laden  with 
apples,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  toma- 
toes, strawberries,  cantaloupes  and  peaches, 
would  extend  from  New  York  City  across 
the  state  to  Rochester. 

These  computations  are  made  from  fig- 
ures recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  which  show  that  during  the  four 
calendar  years  1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919 
a  total  of  195,354  cars  of  the  eight  products 
rolled  into  New  York  City's  terminals,  a 
yearly  average  of  48,838. 

Receipts  were  heaviest  in  1916,  when 
about  50,100  cars  were  received  and  un- 
loaded, as  compared  with  48,350  in  1917, 
with  49,150  in  1918,  and  with  47,750  in 
1919. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  not  that  New  York 
consumes  incredible  quantities  of  food. 
So  do  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  Cleveland 
and  New  Orleans. 

They  don't  produce  any  food;  they  just 
consume  it — and  pay  for  it. 

Well,  there's  plenty  of  it  for  them  to  eat 
this  winter,  and  if  they  don't  think  that's 
good  news  just  let  'em  go  over  and  ask 
somebody  in  Petrograd  or  Vienna  or  War- 
saw. 

Most  of  the  items  in  the  cost  of  living  are 
matters  of  discretion.  You  can  have  much 
or  little  as  you  choose,  but  civilization 
totters  without  roast  beef  medium,  and 
ham  and  eggs.  Hold  fast  to  that  thought 
when  the  winter  winds  begin  to  blow  and 
you  sit  snugly  reading  the  news  from 
foreign  parts. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  two  articles 
by  Mr.  Lowry. 
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Isn't  there  Any  Good  Hosiery 

in  the  Stores? 


FOR  dresses,  hats,  shoes,  food,  housefur- 
nishings— a  woman  knows  what  stores  she 
can  trust. 

When  it  comes  to  Hosiery,  she  is  not  quite 
so  sure.  Values  are  uncertain.  She  may  not 
even  get  the  same  brand  twice  in  succession. 

You  can't  blame  her  for  feeling  that  her 
dealer  might  at  least  assure  her  a  standard 
grade. 

The  Hosiery  Department  can  never  measure 
up  to  the  service  of  the  rest  of  the  store  until 
it  cleans  out  its  medley  of  odd  lots  and  differ- 
ent brands. 

It  needs  to  standardize  on  Hosiery  that  meets 
a  woman's  idea  of  wear,  comfort,  and  price- 
all  of  a  kind. 

For  thirty  years  the  Mills  of  The  Allen  A 


Company  have  been  producing  such  Hosiery 
for  merchants  serving  thousands  of  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

Every  piece  of  their  famous  Black  Gat  Ho- 
siery will  in  the  future  be  stamped  "Allen  A". 

"Allen"— the  name  of  the  Makers,  the  per- 
sonal pledge  of  responsibility  to  you.  And  "A" 
—  the  standard  mark  of  first  and  finest  grade. 

Allen  A  Black  Cat  Hosiery  comes  direct  to 
your  dealer  from  the  Mills. 

An  exceptional  choice  of  Silk,  Lisle,  Wool, 
and  Cotton  — for  men,  women,  and  children. 
Full  size,  full  length,  of  uniform  quality,  and 
dependable  value. 

A  ready  resource  for  the  dealer  who  means 
his  Hosiery  Department  to  merit  the  con- 
fidence of  his  townspeople. 


Also  makers  of  Cooper's- Bennington  Spring  Needle  Underwear  for  Men  and  Boys 

The  Allen  A  Company 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Copyright,  1920,  The  Allen  A  Company 
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MUMNEB  Td 


(Concluded  from  Page  18) 


All  through  his  last  illness  Rosalie  clung 
to  me.  I  think  it  grew  to  be  a  horror  to  her 
to  see  him,  gaunt  and  exhausted,  in  the 
west  room.  He  had  a  good  nurse,  toward 
the  last,  and  good  food.  I  had  had  a  small 
fortune  left  to  me,  too  late,  by  a  distant 
relative.  I  paid  for  the  cook  and  the  nurse, 
and  I  sent  flowers  to  Rosalie  that  she  might 
take  them  to  Perry  and  let  his  hungry  eyes 
feed  upon  her. 

It  was  in  the  winter  that  he  died,  and 
after  all  was  over  Rosalie  and  I  went  out 
and  stood  together  on  the  little  porch. 
There  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
bright  stars  seemed  caught  in  the  branches 
of  the  pines. 

Rosalie  shook  and  sobbed. 

"I  hate— death,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Jim 
Crow,  why  did  God  let  my  poor  Peer  die?  " 
She  was  completely  unstrung.  "Death  is 
so— ugly." 

I  said,  "It  is  not  ugly.  Peer  will  live 
ajain — like  the  daffodils  in  the  spring." 

"Do  you  believe  that,  Jim  Crow?" 

I  did  believe  it,  and  I  told  her  so — that 
even  now  her  Peer  was  strong  and  well; 
and  I  think  it  comforted  her.  It  gave  her 
lover  back  to  her,  as  it  were,  in  the  glory 
of  his  youth. 

She  did  not  wear  mourning,  or,  rather, 
she  wore  mourning  which  was  like  that 
worn  by  no  other  woman.  Her  robes  were 
of  purple.  She  kept  Perry's  picture  on  the 
table,  and  out  of  the  frame  his  young  eyes 
laughed  at  us,  so  that  gradually  the  vision 
of  that  ravaged  figure  in  the  west  room 
faded. 

I  went  to  see  her  once  a  week.  It  seemed 
the  only  thing  to  do.  She  was  utterly 
alone,  with  no  family  but  the  great-aunt 
and  uncle  who  had  been  with  her  when  she 
met  Perry.  She  was  a  child  in  business 
matters,  and  Perry  had  left  it  to  me  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  his  little  estate. 
Rosalie  had  her  small  bungalow,  Perry's 
insurance,  and  she  turned  her  knowledge 
of  painting  to  practical  account.  She 
made  rather  special  things  in  lampshades 
and  screens,  and  was  well  paid  for  them. 

I  went,  as  I  have  said,  once  a  week.  A 
woman  friend  shared  part  of  her  house,  but 
was  apt  to  be  out,  and  so  I  saw  Rosalie 
usually  alone.  I  lived  now  at  the  club  and 
kept  a  car.  Rosalie  often  dined  with  me, 
but  I  rarely  ate  at  the  bungalow.  Now 
and  then  in  the  afternoon  she  made  me  a 
cup  of  tea,  rather  more,  I  am  sure,  for  the 
picturesque  service  with  her  treasured 
Sheffield  than  for  any  desire  to  contribute 
to  my  own  cheer  or  comfort. 

And  so,  gradually,  I  grew  into  her  life 
and  she  grew  into  mine.  I  was  forty-five, 
she  twenty-five.  In  the  back  of  my  mind 
was  always  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  her 
offense  against  Perry.  In  my  hottest  mo- 
ments I  said  to  myself  that  she  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  her  selfishness;  she  might 
have  been  a  Borgia  or  a  De'Medici. 

Yet  when  I  was  with  her  my  resentment 
faded;  one  could  as  little  hold  rancor 
against  a  child. 

Thus  the  months  passed,  and  it  was  in 
the  autumn,  I  remember,  that  a  conversa- 
tion occurred  which  opened  new  vistas. 
She  had  been  showing  me  a  parchment 
lampshade  which  she  had  painted.  There 
was  a  peacock  with  a  spreading  tail,  and  as 
she  held  the  shade  over  the  lamp  the  light 
shone  through  and  turned  every  feathered 
eye  into  a  glittering  jewel.  Rosalie  wore 
one  of  her  purple  robes,  and  I  can  see  her 
now  as  I  shut  my  eyes,  as  glowing  and 
gorgeous  as  some  of  those  unrivaled  master- 
pieces in  the  Pitti  Palace. 

"Jim  Crow,"  she  said,  "I  shall  do  a 
parrot  next— all  red  and  blue,  with  white 
rings  round  his  eyes." 

"You  will  never  do  anything  better 
than  that  peacock." 

"Shan't  I?"  She  left  the  shade  over  the 
lamp  and  sat  down.  "  Do  you  think  I  shall 
paint  peacocks  and  parrots  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  Jim  Crow?" 

"What  would  you  like  to  do?"  I  asked 
her. 

"Travel."  She  was  eager.  "Do  you 
know,  I  have  never  been  to  Europe? 
Perry  used  to  tell  me  about  it— Botticelli 
and  Raphael  — and  Michelangelo—" 

"We  had  a  great  time,"  I  said,  remem- 
bering it  all  — that  breathless  search  for 
beauty. 

"He  promised  that  some  day  he  and  I 
would  go— together." 
"Poor  Perry!" 
She  rose  restlessly. 


"Oh,  take  me  out  somewhere,  Jim  Crow ! 
I  feel  as  if  this  little  house  would  stifle  me." 

We  motored  to  the  country  club.  She 
wore  the  color  which  she  now  affected,  a 
close  little  hat  and  a  straight  frock.  Peo- 
ple stared  at  her.  I  think  she  was  aware 
of  their  admiration  and  liked  it. 

She  smiled  at  me  as  she  sat  down  at  the 
table.  "I  always  love  to  come  with  you, 
Jim  Crow." 

"Why?" 

"You  do  things  so  well,  and  you're  such 
a  darling." 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  intended  as 
flattery.  I  am  sure  that  she  meant  it.  She 
was  happy  because  of  the  lights  and  the 
lovely  old  room  with  its  cavernous  fireplace 
and  its  English  chintzes;  and  out  of  her 
happiness  she  spoke. 

She  could  not,  of  course,  know  the  effect 
of  her  words  on  me.  No  one  had  ever  called 
me  a  darling  or  had  thought  that  I  did 
things  well. 

She  used,  too,  to  tell  me  things  about 
my  looks.  "You'd  be  like  one  of  those 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  Vandyke's  if 
you'd  wear  a  ruff  and  leave  off  your  eye- 
glasses." 

I  wonder  if  you  know  how  it  seemed  to 
have  a  child  like  that  saying  such  things. 
For  she  was  more  than  a  child,  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  everything  surround- 
ing her  was  beautiful.  And  there  had  been 
a  great  many  gray  years  before  I  met 
Perry  and  before  the  money  came  which 
made  pleasant  living  possible. 

"I  like  you  because  you  are  strong,"  was 
another  of  her  tributes. 

"How  do  you  know  I  am  strong?" 

"  Well,  you  look  it.  And  not  many  men 
could  have  carried  me  so  easily  upstairs." 

She  had  sprained  her  ankle  in  getting  out 
of  my  car  on  the  night  that  we  had  dined 
at  the  country  club.  She  had  worn  high- 
heeled  slippers  and  had  stepped  on  a 
pebble. 

It  was  on  that  night  that  I  first  faced 
the  fact  that  I  cared  for  her.  In  my  arms 
she  had  clung  to  me  like  a  child,  her  hair 
had  swept  my  cheek,  there  had  been  the 
fragrance  of  violets. 

I  did  not  want  to  care  for  her.  I  remem- 
bered Perry — the  burned  toast  which  had 
seemed  to  mark  the  beginning  of  their  trag- 
edy— those  last  dreadful  days.  I  knew 
that  Perry's  fate  would  not  be  mine;  there 
would  be  no  need  to  sell  bread  to  buy 
hyacinths.  There  was  money  enough  and 
to  spare,  money  to  let  her  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  things  she  craved;  money 
enough  to — travel. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  was 
held  by  the  thought  of  what  such  a  trip 
would  mean  to  me.  It  would  be  like  that 
pilgrimage  with  young  Perry.  There  would 
be  the  same  impassioned  interest — there 
would  be  more  than  that — there  would  be 
youth  and  loveliness — all  mine. 

I  felt  that  I  was  mad  to  think  of  it.  Yet 
she  made  me  think  of  it.  It  was  what  she 
wanted.  She  was  not  in  the  least  un- 
womanly, but  she  was  very  modern  in  her 
frank  expression  of  the  pleasure  she  felt  in 
my  companionship. 

"Oh,  what  would  I  do  without  you,  Jim 
Crow?  "  was  the  way  she  put  it. 

I  grew  young  in  my  months  of  associa- 
tion with  her.  I  had  danced  a  little  in  my 
college  days,  but  I  had  given  it  up.  She 
taught  me  the  new  steps — and  we  would 
set  the  phonograph  going  and  take  up  the 
rugs. 

When  I  grew  expert  we  danced  together 
at  the  country  club  and  at  some  of  the 
smart  places  downtown.  It  was  all  very 
delightful.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should 
marry  her. 

I  planned  to  ask  her  on  Christmas  Eve. 
I  had  a  present  for  her,  an  emerald  set  in 
antique  silver  with  seed  pearls.  It  was 
hung  on  a  black  ribbon,  and  I  could  fancy 
it  shining  against  the  background  of  her 
velvet  smock.  I  carried  flowers,  too,  and  a 
book.  I  was  keen  with  anticipation.  The 
years  seemed  to  drop  from  me.  I  was  a 
boy  of  twenty  going  to  meet  the  lady  of  my 
first  romance. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  bungalow  I  found 
that  Rosalie  had  with  her  the  old  great- 
aunt  and  uncle  who  had  been  with  her  when 
we  first  met  in  Maine.  They  had  come  on 
for  Christmas  unexpectedly,  anticipating 
an  eager  welcome,  happy  in  their  sense  of 
surprise. 

Rosalie,  when  we  had  a  moment  alone, 
expressed  her  dismay. 


"They  are  going  to  stay  until  to-morrow 
night,  Jim  Crow.  And  I  haven't  planned 
any  Christmas  dinner." 

"We'll  take  them  to  the  country  club." 

"How  heavenly  of  you  to  think  of  it!" 

I  gave  her  the  flowers  and  the  book. 
But  I  kept  the  jewel  for  the  high  moment 
when  I  should  ask  her  for  a  greater  gift  in 
exchange. 

But  the  high  moment  did  not  come  that 
night.  The  old  uncle  and  aunt  sat  up  with 
us.  They  had  much  to  talk  about.  They 
were  a  comfortable  pair — silver-haired  and 
happy  in  each  other — going  toward  the  end 
of  the  journey  hand  in  hand. 

The  old  man  went  to  the  door  with  me 
when  I  left,  and  we  stood  for  a  moment 
under  the  stars. 

"Mother  and  I  miss  hanging  up  the 
stockings  for  the  kiddies,"  he  said. 

"Were  there  many  kiddies?" 

"Three.  Two  dead  and  one  married  and 
out  West.  Rosalie  seemed  the  nearest  that 
we  had,  and  that's  why  we  came.  I 
thought  mother  might  be  lonely  in  our  big 
old  house." 

The  next  day  at  the  country  club  the  old 
gentleman  was  genial  but  slightly  garru- 
lous. The  old  lady  talked  about  her  chil- 
dren and  her  Christmas  memories.  I  saw 
that  Rosalie  was  frankly  bored.  As  for 
myself,  I  was  impatient  for  my  high  mo- 
ment. 

But  I  think  I  gave  the  old  folks  a  good 
time  and  that  they  missed  nothing  in  my 
manner.  And,  indeed,  I  think  that  they 
missed  nothing  in  Rosalie's.  They  had  the 
gentle  complacency  of  the  aged  who  bask 
in  their  own  content. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  dinner  that  I 
caught  a  look  in  Rosalie's  eyes  which  almost 
made  my  heart  stop  beating.  I  had  not 
seen  it  since  Perry's  death.  I  had  seen  it 
first  when  she  had  stood  in  the  door  of  his 
room  on  the  night  that  I  tucked  him  up  in 
bed  and  gave. him  the  hot  oysters.  It  was 
that  look  of  distaste — that  delicate  shrink- 
ing from  an  unpleasant  spectacle. 

Following  her  gaze  I  saw  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  sunk  in  his  chair  and  was 
gently  nodding.  His  wife  leaned  toward  me. 

"Milton  always  takes  a  cat  nap  after 
meals,"  she  said,  smiling.  And  I  smiled 
back,  she  was  so  rosy  and  round  and 
altogether  comfortable. 

Rosalie  and  I  went  with  them  to  the 
train,  and  it  was  as  we  drove  back  that  I 
spoke  of  them. 

"They  are  rather  great  dears,  aren't 
they?" 

Rosalie  was  vehement.  "I  hate  old 
people!" 

A  chill  struck  to  my  bones.  "You  hate 
them?  Why?" 

"They're — ugly,  Jim  Crow.  Did  you  see 
how  they  had  shrunk  since  I  last  saw 
them — and  the  veins  in  their  hands — and 
the  skull  showing  through  his  forehead?" 

She  was  twenty-five,  and  I  was  almost 
twice  her  age.  When  I  was  old  she  would 
still  be  young — young  enough  to  see  my 
shrunken  body  and  the  skull  showing 
through ! 

The  look  that  had  been  in  her  eyes  for 
Perry  would  some  day  be  in  her  eyes  for 
me.  And  I  knew  that  if  I  ever  saw  it  it 
would  strike  me  dead.  It  might  not  kill  me 
physically,  but  it  would  wither  like  a  flame 
all  joy  and  hope  forever. 

When  we  reached  the  bungalow  I  built 
up  a  fire,  and  Rosalie,  leaving  me  for  a 
little,  came  back  in  something  sheer  and 
lovely  in  green.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
Perry's  death  that  she  had  discarded  her 
purple  robes.  She  sank  into  a  big  chair 
opposite  me  and  put  her  silver-slippered 
feet  on  the  green  cushion. 

"Isn't  it  heavenly  to  be  alone,  Jim 
Crow?" 

It  was  the  high  moment  which  I  had 
planned,  but  I  could  not  grasp  it.  Between 
me  and  happiness  stood  the  shadow  of  that 
other  Rosalie,  shrinking  from  me  when  I 
was  old  as  she  had  shrunk  from  Perry. 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  and  I  did  not  look  at 
her,  "I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  you." 

Her  chin  was  in  her  hand.  "I  know." 

But  she  didn't  know. 

"I've  been  thinking,  Rosalie;  and  I  want 
to  give  you  something  for  Christmas  which 
will  make  you  happy  throughout  the  year." 

"You  are  such  a  darling,  Jim  Crow." 

"And  I  have  thought  of  this — a  trip  to 
Europe.  You'll  let  me  do  it,  won't  you? 
There'll  be  the  art  galleries,  and  you  can 
stay  as  long  as  you  like." 


I  could  see  that  she  was  puzzled.  "Do 
you  mean  that  I  am  to  go— alone?"  she 
asked  slowly. 

"There  may  be  someone  going.  I'll  find 
out." 

There  was  dead  silence. 

"You  will  let  me  do  it?"  I  asked  finally. 

She  came  over  to  my  chair  and  stood 
looking  down  at  me. 

"Why  are  you  sending  me  alone,  Jim 
Crow?" 

I  think,  then,  that  she  saw  the  anguish 
in  my  eyes.  She  sank  on  her  knees  beside 
my  chair. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  alone,  Jim  Crow.  I 
want  to  stay — with— you." 

Well,  the  jewel  is  on  her  breast  and  a 
ring  to  match  is  on  her  finger.  And  when 
the  spring  comes  we  are  to  sail  for  Italy, 
for  France. 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  come  back.  And 
I  am  going  to  give  Rosalie  all  the  loveli- 
ness that  life  can  hold  for  her.  Now  and 
then  she  whispers  that  she  never  knew  love 
until  I  taught  it  to  her.  That  what  she 
felt  for  Perry  was  but  the  echo  of  his  own 
need  of  her. 

"But  I'd  tramp  the  muddy  roads  with 
you,  Jim  Crow." 

I  wonder  if  she  really  means  it.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  might  know  it  true. 
I  have  never  told  her  of  my  fears  and  I 
believe  that  I  can  make  her  happy.  I  shall 
try  not  to  look  too  far  beyond  the  days  we 
shall  have  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Uffizi  and 
the  Pitti  Palace.  We  shall  search  for 
beauty,  and  perhaps  I  can  teach  her  to  find 
it,  before  it  is  too  late,  in  the  things  that 
count. 

A  Correction 

ON  JULY  26, 1919,  there  was  published  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  an  arti- 
cle by  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  formerly 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  describing  the 
work  of  the  Alien  Property  Bureau  under 
his  management.  The  article  contained  a 
reference  to  the  Forstmann  and  Huffmann 
Company  which  might  have  been  con- 
strued as  a  reflection  upon  its  loyalty  during 
the  War.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  a  reflec- 
tion was  unwarranted,  and,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect any  erroneous  construction  of  the 
article,  are  glad  to  publish  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Palmer  to  the  Company: 

September  16,  1920. 
Mr.  Julius  Forstmann, 

President,  Forstmann  &  Huffmann 
Company,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  certain  articles  over  my  signature, 
one  published  in  Munsey's  Magazine  in 
July,  1918,  one  published  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  July  26,  1919,  and  an- 
other consisting  of  an  introduction  to  a 
book  by  Stanley  Frost  entitled  "  Germany's 
New  War  Against  America,"  have  been 
construed  as  stating  in  substance  that  the 
Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation  operating  woolen  plants 
at  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  was  German  owned, 
dominated  and  controlled;  that  the  busi- 
ness and  property  of  that  company  had 
been  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  and  were  operated  by 
him;  that  the  company  had,  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  attempted  to  aid  the 
German  Government  in  running  the  Brit- 
ish blockade  and  had  been  guilty  of  decep- 
tion in  the  purchase  and  importation  of 
wools;  and  that  the  management  of  the 
company  during  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  had  not  been 
loyal  to  the  United  States. 

These  articles  were  solely  intended  to 
inform  the  public  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  "Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act"  and  to  impress  upon  citizens  the  ne- 
cessity of  cooperating  with  the  Government 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Neither  of  these  articles  was  intended  to 
make  any  such  charges,  either  against 
the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company  or 
against  yourself  as  its  president,  and  as  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  basis  for  such 
charges,  I  am  writing  this  letter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  any  such  erroneous  con- 
struction which  may  have  been  placed  upon 
these  articles. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 
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Hear  Rachmaninoff  on  the 

New  Edison 


THIS  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  an  actual  photograph  of 
Rachmaninoff  playing  the  Second 
Hungarian  Rhapsodie  (Liszt)  while  the 
New  Edison  Re-Created  his  previous 
rendition  of  the  same  composition. 

The  absolute  fidelity  of  the  Re-Crea- 
tion to  the  artist's  original  performance 
amazed  and  astonished  the  listeners. 


Once  more  the  New  Edison's  perfect 
Realism  was  proved  by  the  acid  test 
of  direct  comparison. 

We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that 
Rachmaninoff  has  also  made  recordings 
for  one  of  the  standard  talking  machines. 
We  invite  comparison.  Hear  Rachma- 
ninoff at  the  store  of  any  Edison  dealer. 

Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Edison  Rachmaninoff  Re-Creations 

NOW  on  Sale  (Others  to  be  Released  Later) 

No.  82169  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsodie      No.  82170  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No.  82187  Prelude  In  C  Sharp  Minor, 

(Liszt)  Part  1                                           (IAszt)  Part  3  Op.  3  (Rachmaninoff) 
(With  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Cadenza) 

No.  82169  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No.  82187  Polka  de  W.  R. 

(Liszt)  Part  2     No.  82170  Pastorale    (Scarlatti-Tausig)  (Rachmaninoff) 
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ZpVERYB OD Y  can  give  Ever 
sharp  to  everybody  because  every- 
body writes  and  can  use  Eversharp 
every  day  year  after  year.  Eversharp 
is  ever  sharp  and  never  sharpened;  is 
ever  useful,  ever  saving  of  time  and 
motions,  ever  attractive  and,  there- 
fore, ever  appreciated  everywhere. 
Wahl  craftsmanship  has  equipped 
Eversharp  for  every  pencil  purpose 
and  designed  Eversharp  to  satisfy 
every  fastidious  taste.  Make  sure  you 
give  Eversharp — the  name  is  on  the 
pencil.  Styles  for  pocket,  chain,  purse 
or  hand  bag.   Prices,  $1  upward. 
Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 
I 'wash-  I 

I  PRODUCTS  I 
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Gambling 

IN  MY  town  the  game  known  as  crap  shoot- 
ing is  both  vulgar  and  wicked;  poker  is  an 
invention  of  the  devil,  whist  is  worldly  and  playing 
the  stock  market  is  legitimate  business.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  persons  who  prefer  getting  money  by  slower  and  safer 
methods,  and  these  frown  upon  the  business  of  gambling 
in  futures;  but  while  they  openly  and  violently  condemn 
craps  and  poker,  knowing  the  devotees  of  these  pastimes 
to  be  social  outcasts,  their  condemnation  of  stock  gambling 
is  tempered  by  the  prominence  and  respectability  of  those 
who  indulge  in  it. 

Those  who  buy  and  sell  futures  on  the  board,  as  their 
sophisticated  phrase  has  it,  resent  the  implication  that 
they  are  gamblers.  They  prefer  being  known  as  speculators. 
They  talk  the  jargon  of  the  stock  market,  mouthing  phrases 
that  mean  little  to  the  layman,  and  about  them  is  an  aura 
of  big  business  and  vast  enterprises.  If  called  upon  to 
defend  the  moral  purity  of  their  activities  they  argue  at 
length  that  the  merchant  who  buys  a  stock  of  goods  in  the 
hope  of  selling  it  at  a  profit  before  the  fashions  change  is 
a  gambler;  and  that  the  farmer  who  plows  and  puts  down 
fertilizer  and  plants  seed  is  a  prince  of  sports,  betting  the 
whole  of  his  working  capital  that  sun  and  rain  will  return 
him  a  profit  on  his  speculation. 

Yet  for  all  their  argument  they  are  not  certain  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  undertakings,  and  resort  to  many 
and  curious  expedients  to  justify  themselves.  One  man 
of  my  acquaintance  bought  a  contract  on  the  board  and 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  giving  half  the  profits 
to  the  Lord.  One  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  he 
had  unquestioning  faith  in  the  Lord's  ability  to  manipulate 
the  stock  market,  and  expected  some  form  of  modern 
miracle  to  assist  him  in  making  a  killing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  market  turned  against  him,  and  after  putting  up 
margins  several  times  he  took  his  loss  and  dropped  out. 
His  faith  was  unshaken,  however,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  attributed  his  misfortune  to  loss  of  his  proposition 
in  transit  heavenward. 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  these  stock  gamblers  have 
profited  handsomely  of  late.  Their  success  has  not  been 
due  to  unusual  acumen  or  to  a  run  of  luck,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  the  market  they  play  has  moved  with  almost  un- 
varying regularity  in  one  direction  and  they  have  ridden  it 
faithfully,  stopping  only  occasionally  to  take  canny  profits. 

It  is  possible  that  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  envy 
their  easy  prosperity  if  I  had  not  watched  the  rise  and  fall 
of  their  kind  through  several  decades.  One  who  sits  on  the 
fence  and  watches  the  game  is  astonished  by  the  fact  that 
none  withdraw  to  enjoy  their  profits  in  security.  The  more 
they  gain  the  more  eagerly  they  take  further  risk,  broaden- 
ing their  dreams  and  ambitions  to  fit  each  increase  in  their 
paper  profits,  wholly  convinced  that  luck  will  bow  them 
at  last  into  the  millionaire  class  and  lay  the  world  at  their 
feet.  They  are  afflicted  as  with  a  fever  and  do  not  wholly 
regain  their  sanity  until  a  final  and  inevitable  turn  in  the 
market  puts  them  back  between  the  plow  handles. 

Stock  gambling  is  like  the  drinking  of  whisky,  in  that  one 
indulgence  makes  a  second,  seem  logical.  One  who  loses 
at  his  first  venture  feels  an  urge  to  try  again  in  order  to 
recover  his  loss,  and  so  again  and  again  until  his  purse  is 
flat.  And  one  who  wins  forthwith  concludes  that  winning 
is  the  whole  of  stock  gambling  and  that  one  need  only 
venture  to  become  wealthy. 

I  can  count  among  my  acquaintances  ten  or  twelve 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  within  the  last  decade 
held  easy  fortunes  in  their  hands.  Without  exception  they 
held  on  too  long,  or  having  profited  greatly  in  one  gamble 
lost  the  profit  and  more  in  another.  They  have  rebuilt 
their  fortunes  in  ways  less  spectacular,  and  when  one  men- 
tions the  stock  market  in  their  presence  they  grin  sheep- 
ishly and  shake  wise  heads. 

These  afford  an  object  lesson,  and  yet  each  new  genera- 
tion, wise  in  its  own  conceit,  must  feel  the  fire  for  itself. 
Easy  money — the  strut  of  the  wise  ones — and  the  sober 
wakening  that  brings  the  desire  to  kick  one's  self  across 
the  county. 

A  few  years  ago  Uncle  Newt  took  his  first  chance  in 
futures.  A  little  success  persuaded  him  to  plunge,  and 
within  a  fortnight  all  of  his  available  capital  was  tied  up. 
His  paper  winnings  were  the  talk  of  the  community.  There 
were  some  who  envied  him,  and  it  may  be  that  envy 
sharpened  criticism.  At  any  rate  there  was  some  talk  of 
appointing  a  committee  from  his  church  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  Word  of  this  came  to  Uncle  Newt  and  roused 
his  temper.  In  the  privacy  of  his  home  he  told  his  wife, 
who  later  informed  the  ladies  of  the  community,  that  God 
meant  for  a  man  to  prosper  by  the  work  of  his  hands  or  his 
head  and  that  his  righteous  critics  were  actuated  solely  by 
•nvy  because  their  dull  wits  were  not  capable  of  wresting 
a  profit  from  that  Wall  Street  crowd. 


The  end  came  when  Uncle  Newt  risked  everything  to 
make  a  final  killing.  When  the  market  turned  he  hung  on 
grimly,  borrowing  where  he  could  to  hold  off  destruction ; 
but  losers  can  borrow  little,  and  his  agony  was  mercifully 
shortened.  The  night  after  his  trimming  was  completed 
he  sat  by  the  open  fire  at  home  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
His  wife  guessed  what  had  happened,  though  she  did  not 
realize  how  completely  he  had  wrecked  his  fortune  and  her 
own,  and  ventured  a  random  word  of  sympathy. 

"Sallie,"  moaned  Uncle  Newt,  "I  have  been  a  great 
sinner,  but  I  have  seen  the  light.  In  my  arrogance  and 
greed  I  said  there  was  no  harm  in  gambling,  but  now 
I  know  it's  wicked.  We're  busted,  Sallie,  and  I've  got  to 
get  a  job." 

When  I  observe  the  swagger  of  present-day  suckers,  who 
do  not  yet  realize  that  they  are  suckers,  I  remember  Uncle 
Newt's  philosophy  and  itch  to  offer  them  a  word  of  counsel. 
But  there  is  nothing  one  can  tell  a  winner,  and  I  hold  my 
peace.  Their  fever  must  run  its  course,  and  it  cannot 
entirely  subside  while  they  hold  in  their  hands  money  got 
without  labor. 

To-day  they  are  engaged  in  legitimate  speculation.  To- 
morrow, when  adversity  has  brought  them  down  to  the 
financial  level  of  craps,  they  will  begin  to  tell  the  coming 
generation  that  speculation  is  merely  gambling  and  that 
Wall  Street  is  a  menace  to  the  security  and  peace  of 
the  country. 

Favors 

ONE  who  does  another  a  favor  expects  gratitude  in 
payment.  An  expression  of  gratitude  gives  him  a  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  virtue  and  confirms  his  opinion 
that  he  is  superior  to  the  one  favored.  If  he  receives  no 
assurance  of  gratitude  he  feels  that  he  has  been  defrauded. 

The  one  who  receives  a  favor  is  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions.  He  would  swallow  his  pride  and  confess  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude,  lest  he  seem  an  ingrate,  but  his  manhood 
rebels.  Already,  by  accepting  a  favor,  he  has  confessed 
inferiority;  to  multiply  words  in  expression  of  gratitude 
will  but  magnify  a  weakness  of  which  he  is  heartily 
ashamed. 

If  a  proper  man  is  down  he  wishes  to  get  up.  If  he  can 
get  to  his  feet  without  assistance  his  pride  will  suffer  no 
affront.  Rather,  having  regained  his  feet,  he  will  feel 
superior  to  those  who  have  never  been  down  and  proved 
their  prowess  by  getting  up.  But  if  he  is  lifted  to  his  feet 
by  another  he  will  soothe  his  wounded  vanity  by  encourag- 
ing the  reflection  that  he  could  have  done  as  well  without 
assistance.  If  he  had  no  need  of  help,  then  the  benefactor 
imagined  his  weakness,  shamed  him  before  his  fellows,  and 
did  him  an  ill  turn  rather  than  a  favor.  The  ingrate  is  not 
without  justification.  One  must  at  any  cost  preserve  his 
self-respect. 

Men  who  feel  compassion  for  their  unfortunate  fellows 
have  need  of  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  charity.  Many  who 
have  need  of  help  cling  stubbornly  to  their  pride,  for  pride 
is  the  one  defense  left  to  them  by  unkind  circumstance. 
Their  spirits  are  not  broken.  They  ask  no  more  than 
opportunity  to  enter  the  fight  again  and  prove  themselves 
unbeaten.  If  these  are  offered  outright  charity  their 
offended  pride  will  hotly  reject  it  and  deny  them  the  thing 
they  crave.  Or  if  by  reason  of  their  extremity  they  conquer 
pride  and  snatch  the  crusts  that  are  offered,  they  exchange 
the  remnant  of  a  fighting  spirit  for  a  creature  need  of  much 
less  worth,  and  will  not  again  find  courage  to  lift  up  their 
heads. 

One  best  helps  the  unfortunate  by  giving  them  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves.  If  one  cannot  assist  them  with- 
out placing  them  under  obligation,  the  obligation  should 
be  so  guarded  that  self-interest  rather  than  a  sense  of 
gratitude  will  impel  them  to  make  payment  in  return. 
While  one  is  harassed  by  a  sense  of  obligation  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  forget  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  sore  need 
of  favors.  While  he  retains  a  lively  memory  of  weakness 
he  will  retain  somewhat  of  the  weakness  itself  and,  lacking 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
rewards  to  which  his  abilities  entitle  him. 

Doubtless  there  are  great-hearted  mortals  who  can  do 
favors  without  expectation  of  reward,  but  as  a  rule  altru- 
ism has  something  up  its  sleeve.  If  it  does  not  expect  an 
advantage  it  is  in  search  of  praise.  One  who  would  be  a 
friend  to  man  must  guard  against  his  treacherous  vanity, 
accept  counsel  from  his  head  rather  than  his  heart  and,  by 
reducing  altruism  to  the  cold,  hard  and  honest  plane  of 
commerce,  render  service  without  breakingspirits  or  forcing 
decent  pride  to  secret  resentment.  One  who  must  pay 
the  uttermost  farthing  may  not  praise  the  one  from  whcm 
he  borrowed,  but  he  will  retain  his  self-respect,  and  that  is 


the  important  thing.  If  one  comes  upon  a  brother 
doing  battle  with  an  enemy,  it  may  be  well  to 
offer  him  a  club,  but  it  is  not  good  form  to  brush 
him  aside  and  take  the  burden  of  his  quarrel. 
And  if  one  proffers  a  club  and  it  is  accepted,  it  Is  not  good 
form  to  magnify  the  service  and  claim  full  credit  for  the 
victory.  The  favored  one  has  a  vanity  of  his  own  and,  being 
the  weaker,  has  greater  need  of  it. 

Poverty 

IN  A  CERTAIN  land  all  people  were  born  rich  and  died 
poor.  When  a  child  was  born  the  king  drew  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  public  treasury 
and  deposited  it  in  a  bank  to  the  child's  credit.  When  the 
child  became  old  enough  to  attend  school  it  was  taught 
that  the  possession  of  riches  is  a  confession  of  folly.  Its 
school  readers  contained  stories  of  great  men  who  had 
begun  life  burdened  with  wealth,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  wit  succeeded  in  dying  poor.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  devoted  much  space  to  praise  of 
men  who  found  new  ways  to  dispose  of  money;  and  when  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability  found  means  to  be  quit  of  his 
entire  fortune  and  won  the  privilege  of  sweating  for  his 
bread  throughout  all  his  remaining  days,  his  portrait  was 
printed  in  all  the  newspapers  and  his  name  became  a 
household  word  throughout  the  land.  The  heroes  of  the 
land,  and  the  great  and  the  wise  and  the  famous  were  poor, 
and  all  men  were  honored  in  proportion  to  their  poverty. 
Thus  it  happened  that  while  young  men  desired  to  become 
physicians  or  artists  or  railway  presidents  or  carpenters, 
their  chief  ambition  and  the  goal  of  all  their  planning  and 
dreaming  was  poverty.  Young  ladies  dreamed  modest 
dreams  of  being  courted  by  destitute  knights,  and  fond 
mothers  made  plans  to  marry  their  daughters  to  young 
men  who  were  free  of  all  wealth,  and  thus  win  social  dis- 
tinction and  get  honor  for  the  family  name. 

The  desire  for  wealth  is  in  large  measure  the  product  of 
public  opinion.  We  have  made  wealth  a  goal,  a  badge  of 
achievement,  a  social  distinction  and  a  sufficient  reason  for 
all  endeavor.  We  praise  those  who  get  wealth,  and  teach 
our  children  that  the  getting  of  money  is  the  chief  aim  of 
man.  We  do  not  educate  them  in  order  that  they  may  be 
useful,  but  in  order  that  they  may  get  money  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort.  Of  late  years  we  have  compiled  statistics 
to  prove  that  the  average  college-bred  man  earns  more 
money  than  the  average  man  who  quit  school  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  and  when  this  fact  is  advanced  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  education  the  dullest  concede  that  books  may 
have  their  value.  If  a  man  gambles  in  wheat  and  wins  a 
million  dollars  reporters  hover  about  his  door  to  ask  his 
opinion  of  the  European  situation  or  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  whatever  his  opinion  may  be  it  is  honored 
by  the  multitude.  A  prophet  is  without  honor  if  he  hasn't 
demonstrated  his  wisdom  by  getting  money. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  wealth,  but  only  with  the  folly 
that  gives  to  wealth  a  value  it  does  not  possess  and  stirs 
up  a  great  turmoil  and  strife  about  nothing.  A  child  covets 
the  doll  and  toy  engine  possessed  by  a  playmate.  The 
world  seems  a  playground,  and  wealth  consists  in  play 
pretties.  One  expects  no  more  of  a  child.  But  when  the 
child  becomes  an  adult  it  should  put  away  childish  things. 
We  do  little  honor  to  our  intelligence  when  we  measure  the 
success  of  men  by  their  possession  of  play  pretties  and  seek 
to  find  happiness  for  ourselves  by  accumulating  and  dis- 
playing play  pretties  of  our  own. 

Jim  Telford  once  remarked  that  he  saw  no  sense  in  pining 
for  riches.  "This  morning,"  he  said,  "I  ate  nine  biscuits 
and  seven  sausages  for  breakfast,  and  I  couldn't  have  eaten 
another  bite  if  I  had  been  worth  a  million  dollars." 

Given  health  and  a  full  stomach,  a  sane  man  needs  only 
friends,  a  job  and  a  clear  conscience  to  make  him  happy. 

No  man  is  too  poor  to  get  a  job,  and  health  is  a  gift  of 
God  or  a  product  of  common  sense.  A  small  boy,  having 
eaten  his  fill  of  some  favorite  dish,  may  yearn  for  another 
stomach  to  fill,  but  when  a  man  has  satisfied  his  hunger 
he  is  content.  Wealth  will  not  enable  him  to  eat  more.  The 
poorest  of  men  have  friends  to  love  who  love  them  in 
return,  while  the  rich  man  is  ever  suspicious  that  those 
who  proffer  their  friendship  have  designs  on  his  purse.  A 
clear  conscience  is  not  the  product  of  wealth,  but  of  clean 
living  and  honorable  dealings,  and  no  man  is  too  poor  to 
behave  himself. 

If  one  has  a  comfortable  shelter  and  comfortable  clothes, 
sufficient  victuals,  friends,  employment  and  self-respect, 
all  the  wealth  in  the  world  cannot  better  his  case.  Wealth 
can  but  feed  his  vanity  by  giving  him  opportunity  to  show 
off  before  his  fellows,  and  quiet  the  clamoring  of  his 
covetous  spirit  by  giving  him  as  many  play  pretties  as  any 
other  man  possesses. 

The  greater  part  of  the  world's  unhappiness  is  occasioned 
by  absurd  standards  and  an  immature  sense  of  values. 
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Wherever  factories  set  their  wheels 
revolving  and  their  machinery  in 
motion,  Hyatt  Bearings  come  into 
play.  Their  ability  to  reduce  fric- 
tion, prolong  machine  life  and 
operate  permanently  without  care, 
figures  prominently  in  the  advance 
of  Industry. 


UNIVERSALLY  USED 
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In  farm  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, Hyatt  Bearings  find  a 
broad  field  of  service.  Reducing 
friction,  operating  permanently 
without  care,  keeping  important 
farm  machinery  everlastingly  on 
the  job,  Hyatt  Bearings  give  vital^ 
assistance  to  Agriculture's  progress. 


Down  in  the  maw  of  the  earth, 
where  men  wrest  from  the  stub- 
born ground  riches  and  the  raw 
force  to  serve  industry's  purposes, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  help  to  give 
mine  cars  and  mine  machinery  the 
perfect  dependableness  of  operation 
so  vitally  necessary. 
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'Florsheim"  in  a  shoe  dis' 

poses  of  all  doubt  about  its 
quality.  You  take  nothing  on 
faith;  you  know  the  shoe  is  right 
or  the  name  would  not  be  there. 

Florsheim  prices  are  reasonable; 
Florsheim  quality  is  unusual. 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


The  Rainbow  — Style  M-55 
Booklet — "Styles  of  the  Times" 
— on  request. 


APPROVED  BY 
UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


Prevents 
JJcciderds 


rHE  instantaneous  warning  given  by  the  Buell  has  pre- 
vented thousands  of  accidents.  Yet  the  strength  or  its 
note  is  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  driver.  Install  one 
and  appreciate  real  signal  efficiency.  The  Buell  is  absolutely 
certain  in  operation,  guaranteed  for  10  years  and  is  the 
only  signal   approved   by   the   Underwriters  Laboratories. 


EXPLOSION  WHISTLE 


WARNS  EVEI 

BUELL  MFO.  CO. 


The  Steel  Maker 

TTTHERE  the  furnace  glows, 

W  With  its  walls  inside  white  as  arctic 

snows ; 
Where  the  hot  lake  boils 
And  seethes  and  rcils, 
There  he  sweats  and  toils- 
There  he  bends  his  back 
Till  the  muscles  crack. 
I  have  watched  him  stare  at  the  hell  within; 
I  have  heard  him  curse,  I  have  seen  him 

grin; 

I  have  seen  him  shrink  with  a  blistered 
skin. 

I  have  heard  him  grunt  as  he  sledged  and 

barred 
When  the  tap  was  hard; 
As  he  raised  the  door; 
Heaved  the  black-red  ore; 
And  I've  heard  the  rasp  on  the  steel-paved 

floor 

Of  his  hobnailed  shoes; 
Seen  him  swig  the  bcoze 
From  a  hidden  jug; 
Watched  him  pull  and  tug 
When  a  liook  stuck  fast; 
Turned  away  from  his  fiendlike  rage, 
aghast. 

I  have  been  close  by 
When  he'd  moan  and  sigh; 
When  he'd  gasp  for  breath; 
When  he'd  call  on  death. 
I  have  watched  him  stand  while  his  heat  was 
poured, 

While  the  white-hot  stream  through  the 

runner  roared, 
While  the  yellow  smoke  shrouded  all  in 

murk, 

As  an  artist  stands  by  his  finished  work. 
As  an  artist  nods  when  his  effort's  done, 
When  his  work  proves  good  and  the  goal 
is  won, 

I  have  seen  him  nod  at  the  bubbling  steel, 
Seen  him  stamp  his  joy  with  his  hobnailed 
heel. 

As  an  artist  smiles  I  have  seen  him  smile — 

For  a  little  while — 

Till  the  heat  was  poured, 

While  the  white-hot  flood  through  the  runner 

roared. 
Just  a  little  while 
Would  he  hold  that  smile, 
Then  back  with  a  snarl  to  the  steel-paved 

floor, 

To  the  heavy  bars  and  the  black-red  ore, 
Where  he'd  heave  and  sledge  and  pull  and 
tug, 

Sweat,  and  drink  from  the  hidden  jug, 
Vent  his  hate  on  the  dead  iron  rock, 
Watch  the  hands  of  his  little  clock, 
Cursing  his  fate,  himself,  his  mate, 
Cursing  the  rules  that  make  him  wait 


Till  the  whistle  blows 

There  in  the  heat  where  the  furnace  glows, 
With  its  walls  inside  white  as  arctic  snows. 

—Herschcl  S.  Hall. 

Riposte 

C^OME  bought  scarlet  pomegranates, 
O  And  some  bought  cakes  and  ale, 
And  some  bought  waxen  tapers 
For  when  the  day  should  fail, 
And  one  he  bought  a  singing-bird 

And  pent  it  from  the  sun, 
And  one  bought  peacock  feathers, 
And  one  a  penny  bun — 
But  I — /  tripped  a  measure  to  the  Piper. 

Oh,  gold  for  the  Piper, 
Silver  for  the  Piper, 
Copper  for  the  Piper  if  you've  nothing  else 
to  pay. 

So  turn  your  ragged  pockets  out  and  get  you 

on  your  way, 
For  your  purse  it  is  the  Piper's  if  you  bid 

the  Piper  play. 

A  motley  crew  we  loiter  home 

Across  the  dusky  downs, 
And  market  day's  behind  us 

With  its  booths  and  flags  and  clowns; 
And  some  they  carry  merchandise, 

And  some  they  grudge  the  price, 
And  some  we  hum  a  little  tune 

That's  worth  the  farthing  twice — 
For  we — we've  tripped  a  measure  to  the 
Piper. 

Oh,  gold  for  the  Piper, 
Silver  for  the  Piper, 
Copper  for  the  Piper  and  he'll  look  you 

not  askance. 
For  he's  a  jolly  merchant  and  he'll  pipe  the 

selfsame  dance 
Milord  has  paid  a  guinea  for,  and  paid  it 
in  advance. 

So  toss  him  down  your  farthing — 

What  matter  you've  no  more? 
Who  haggles  with  a  piper  i 

About  a  penny  score! 
And  the  tune  you  bought  shall  follow  you, 

A-winging  like  a  lark — 
A  dauntless  little  valiant  tune 

To  squire  you  home  at  dark, 
When  you've  tripped  your  merry  measure  to 
the  Piper. 

Oh,  gold  for  the  Piper, 

Silver  for  the  Piper, 
Copper  for  the  Piper  and  a  smile  therewith, 
And  there's  never  lord  Vd  envy,  for  all  his 
silken  kith, 

If  I  but  had  a  ha'p'ny  left — to  tip  the  fellow 
with!  —Dorothy  Paul. 
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The  Attractiveness  of 

Silver  Service 

DISHES  of  shining  silver  graced  the  tables  of  our  forefathers  as 
objects  of  attractiveness  and  symbols  of  social  standing. 

The  good  old  custom  has  come  again  into  its  own  —  but  with  re- 
newed attractiveness,  for  now  it  is  possible  to  have  silverplated  Tea 
and  Coffee  Sets,  Meat  and  Vegetable  Dishes,  Trays,  etc.,  in  exactly 
the  same  pattern  as  the  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 

"1847  Rogers  Bros."  is  the  one  silverplate  in  which  this  feature  of 
pattern  harmony  is  distinctive.  The  quality  of  all  the  pieces  is  the 
best,  of  course.   Guaranteed  without  qualification. 

As  a  GIFT  SUGGESTION.,  consider  one  or  more  of  the  many 
useful  pieces,  to  be  added  to  as  opportunity  offers,  and  as  one  anni- 
versary succeeds  another. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Write  for  folder 
it2j-90"  illustrating  other  patterns,  to  the 
International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 


Si 


3\ 


m 


Harmony  in  design  between  the 
Queen  Anne  Teaspoon  and  the 
Coffee  Set  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
above  illustration  of  a  correct  table 
setting  for  the  lunch 
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Don't  Streak,  Spot  or  Ruin  Your  Material  in 
a  Poor  Dye 

Each  package  of  "Diamond  Dyes"  contains  directions 
so  simple  that  any  woman  can  diamond-dye  worn, 
shabby  garments,  draperies,  coverings,  everything,  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color,  no  matter  what  the  material 
may  be. 

Buy  "Diamond  Dyes"— no  other  kind;  then  perfect 
results  are  guaranteed  even  if  you  have  never  dyed 
before.  Your  druggist  has  a  "Diamond  Dyes"  Color 
Card  showing  16  rich  colors. 

It's  easy  and  really  fun  to  diamond-dye— 
Woolens  Skirts  Stockings 

Sweaters  Curtains  Ginghams 

Blouses  Jackets  Cottons 

Silks  Dresses  Linens 

Draperies  Hangings  Coverings 

Children's  Coats  Mixed  Goods  Everything! 


FAST<^>  FADELESS 


Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Div.  of  Edw.  Wesley  &  Co. 


I 


?De  Luxe  TO  D  C 

^4 11  Season,  1  W 1  O 


CLOSED  CAR  season  is  here. 
Make  your  open  car  equal  in 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the 
most  luxurious  Sedan,  with  a 
Badger  Top  DeLuxe — the  real  all 
season  top  for  touring  cars. 

California  design — beautiful  in 
line  and  finish — solidly  built  — 
free  from  rattles  and  squeaks — 
permanently  attached  in  a  few 
hours.  The  cost  is  remarkably 
low,  the  satisfaction  immeasur- 
able. The  Badger  Top  DeLuxe 
gives  comfort  supreme  in  all 
weather. 

Now  built  for  Buick,  Nash,  Studebaker, 
Hudson,  Essex,  Chandler  and  Oldsmobile. 

See  your  dealer  at  once,  or  write  for 
descriptive  literature. 

McAvoy  Bros.  &  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
Makers  of  Fine  Tops  for  Automobiles 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 


"My  book  of  ghosts,"  she  said.  "I  have 
not  looked  at  them  for  more  than  a  year." 

When  she  looked  at  them  now,  as  Holt  sat 
close  to  her,  I  saw  that  old  emotions  stirred 
anew  in  her  spirit.  These  good-looking 
boys  whose  faces  she  had  sketched,  a 
little  weakly,  but  with  some  skill  and  charm, 
had  come  into  her  life  and  passed  out  of  it. 
They  had  given  her  the  homage  of  their 
eyes,  paid  her  boyish  compliments  and  little 
gallantries.  They  had  been  glad  to  touch 
her  hands,  to  hear  her  laughter.  Were  they 
not  exiles  from  their  own  womanhood, 
starved  of  love,  travelers  to  dirty  ditches 
from  which  all  beauty  was  blasted,  and  all 
decency  of  life  and  all  kind  things?  In 
their  awkward  English  way  they  had  flirted 
with  this  girl,  perhaps  stolen  a  kiss  or  two 
which  she  was  glad  to  give.  She  had  given 
them  her  hero  worship  because  they  were 
fighting  for  France,  because  they  were  a 
gallant  crowd  of  youths,  because  she  de- 
sired love,  as  most  girls  do.  Then  they  had 
gone  along  the  roads  of  war,  sending  back 
a  picture  post  card  or  two,  a  scribbled  note, 
and  afterward — nothing  more.  I  could 
guess  all  that,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  girl 
when  the  British  Armies  had  gone  from 
France.  Not  many  French  boys  had  come 
back  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  boys. 
More  of  them  had  fallen  than  of  ours,  yet 
even  this  album  was  a  record  of  death. 

"What  has  happened  to  Captain  Hal- 
kett?"  asked  Yvonne  de  Maresquel.  "He 
was  a  merry  boy!" 

"Oh,  he  was  killed  outside  Cambrai," 
answered  Holt. 

"That  is  sad!" 

She  turned  over  the  page  with  a  sigh,  and 
asked  about  another  of  these  officers. 
"And  Lieutenant  Arkwright?" 
Holt  groaned. 

"It  was  bad  luck  for  him.  A  splinter 
from  an  air  bomb  got  him  in  his  tent  just 
before  the  armistice." 

"His  mother  must  be  very  sad,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Yvonne.  "He  used  to  tell 
me  about  his  mother — like  a  little  boy." 

She  turned  another  page,  and  Holt 
laughed  in  a  melancholy  way,  and  said 
"Poor  old  Waterhouse!" 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  with 
troubled  eyes. 

"  Please  do  not  tell  me  that  he  was  killed 
too!" 

"Outside  of  Maubeuge — on  November 
ninth." 

"I  wondered  why  he  did  not  write,"  said 
the  girl;  and  in  those  words  I  read  a  con- 
fession that  of  all  the  men  who  had  come 
to  this  chateau  in  Picardy  for  a  little  while 
between  their  battles,  Waterhouse  was  the 
one  who  had  established  most  intimate  re- 
lations with  this  little  lady  of  France.  Holt 
must  have  thought  so,  too,  because  he  col- 
ored up  and  said  something  about  Water- 
house  having  spoken  of  her  many  times  in 
the  weeks  before  he  died. 

"Alas!"  said  Mademoiselle  Yvonne. 
"  This  is  truly  a  book  of  ghosts !  I  dare  not 
ask  about  the  others." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  leaving  the  book 
in  Holt's  hands,  and  I  saw  that  her  own 
hands  trembled  as  she  rearranged  some 
flowers  in  a  vase  on  the  table  by  the  window. 

"They  were  not  all  killed!"  Holt  told 
her,  with  an  attempt  at  brightness,  though 
I  think  he,  too,  was  touched  poignantly  by 
the  portraits  of  those  dead  boys.  "See, 
here  is  Richardson !  You  remember  his  red 
hair?  He's  married  now,  with  one  babe. 
And  here  is  Musgrave.  He's  in  Constanti- 
nople. And  Billy  Cosgrove!  Do  you  re- 
member his  sunny  smile?  He's  a  tremen- 
dous fellow,  with  a  coal  mine  of  his  own  and 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  married  a  cousin 
of  mine." 

Itwas  the  old  comte  who  spoke  next.  He 
had  "sat  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
Holt  and  his  daughter,  with  an  occasional 
word  to  me;  but  now  he  turned  to  Holt 
with  the  offer  of  a  cigarette  which  he  had 
rolled  in  his  fingers. 

"Life  is  happy  again  in  England,"  he 
said.  "  My  friends  tell  me  that  the  war  has 
left  but  little  trace  in  your  country.  Your 
losses  were  great,  but  not  beyond  endur- 
ance. It  is  our  poor  France  that  has  been 
stricken  almost  past  recovery.  We  have 
lost  our  noble  young  blood.  Our  girls  are 
without  suitors  of  their  own  class  and  rank. 
Our  fields  lack  the  labor  of  men.  Our  fac- 
tories are  without  coal.  Our  capital  is  lost 
in  (,h<Mniiigrnir«'of  Russian  anarchy.  France 
is  bankrupt,  monsieur,  and  il  is  England, 
profiting  by  the  valor  of  our  arms,  which 


has  extended  her  mighty  empire,  enriched 
her  overseas  trade  and  dominated  the  policy 
of  the  world." 

Holt  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"Ever  since  I've  come  back  to  France 
I've  heard  of  nothing  but  the  wealth  and 
power  of  England.  We,  too,  are  very  poor, 
monsieur,  apart  from  our  profiteers,  who 
gorged  themselves  fat  on  the  pickings  of 
war." 

The  Comte  de  Maresquel  waved  his 
cigarette  with  a  gesture  of  unbelief. 

"England  is  rich!"  he  reiterated.  "She 
sells  her  coal  to  us  at  a  great  price.  She  has 
the  genius  of  peace,  whereas  in  France  we 
have  only  the  genius  of  war.  We  do  not 
complain.  We  only  see  the  simple  truth. 
France  won  the  war  and  England  won  the 
peace." 

It  was  no  use  arguing  with  the  old  man. 
It  was  no  use  arguing,  as  Holt  and  I  had 
already  discovered,  with  any  Frenchman's 
views  of  England's  gains  from  war.  By 
good  luck  Mademoiselle  Yvonne  poured  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters  of  our  visit  by 
touching  the  old  man's  hand  and  speaking 
tactful  words: 

"  These  English  gentlemen  have  not  come 
for  political  discussions,  father;  and,  any- 
how, we  should  be  too  proud  to  bemoan  the 
price  of  all  our  sacrifices." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  old  man.  "We 
still  have  our  pride,  thank  God.  The  pride 
of  France!  You  will  take  a  walk  in  my 
park,  gentlemen?" 

So  in  a  little  while  ended  our  first  visit  to 
the  Chateau  de  Maresquel.  But  I  knew 
that  it  would  not  be  our  last  when  Holt  and 
I  stayed  talking  in  the  parlor  of  the  estami- 
net  late  that  night. 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"I'm  going  to  see  this  thing  through." 

"What  thing?"  I  asked,  though  indeed 
I  guessed. 

"  This  relighting  of  an  old  flame,"  he  said. 
"You'll  think  I'm  talking  rot,  and  all  that; 
but  something  tells  me  that  my  fate  is  in 
this  village.  Something  led  me  here,  and 
directly  I  saw  Yvonne  again  I  knew  the 
meaning  of  it.  As  soon  as  I  can  decently 
manage  it  I'm  going  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife." 

"That  means,"  I  told  him,  "that  I've 
got  to  hang  about  this  village  while  you  are 
courting  the  girl.  A  pretty  prospect!" 

"Oh,  there's  fishing!"  he  said  carelessly; 
"and  you're  always  happy  talking  French 
to  the  peasants  and  studying  the  simple 
life.  Besides,  my  car  can  take  you  back  to 
Paris  any  time  you  want  to  go." 

"I'm  not  in  a  hurry,"  I  told  him.  "But 
all  the  same  I  shouldn't  set  your  mind 
too  much  on  Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel. 
There's  something  I  don't  understand 
about  her — some  mystery.  I  fancy  you've 
come  back  too  late,  my  lad." 

"Meaning  that  silly  talk  about  a  con- 
vent?" asked  Holt. 

"That — or  something  else,"  I  answered. 

"If  it's  fate  that  has  brought  me  here," 
said  Holt  rather  solemnly,  "  I'm  backing  it." 

Even  now  I  hardly  know  what  was  in  my 
mind  when  I  spoke  of  some  mystery  about 
Yvonne  de  Maresquel.  At  that  time  I  had 
no  real  evidence  of  any  psychological  or 
matter-of-fact  kind.  That  she  was  un- 
happy was  clear  enough,  even  if  she  had 
not  betrayed  herself  by  that  weeping  in  the 
garden.  But  she  had  brightened  up  when 
Holt  and  I  were  with  her,  and  had  been 
very  gracious  in  her  invitation  to  us  to  dine 
at  the  chateau  and  use  the  park  whenever 
we  desired.  I  think  some  queer  idea  had 
become  fixed  in  my  mind  because  of  the 
startled  look  between  Madame  Berthoult 
and  her  farmer  son  when  Holt  mentioned 
that  girl's  name.  There  had  been  a  message 
between  them,  and  fear  was  in  it.  What  on 
earth  were  they  scared  about? 

There  was  someone  else  in  the  village 
who  seemed  to  have  a  queer  sense  of  alarm 
at  our  presence  in  Maresquel,  and  in  spite 
of  most  friendly  intercourse  with  me  made 
no  secret  that  he  desired  our  departure. 
That  was  the  cure  of  the  little  white  church 
above  the  chateau,  Monsieur  de  Maratray. 
It  was  Yvonne  de  Maresquel  who  intro- 
duced me  to  him  as  Holt  and  I  walked  with 
her  beyond  the  park.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  fine  dignity  and  simplic- 
ity of  manner.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  at 
Verdun,  and  had  won  the  croi.r  de  quern 
and  many  citations  for  gallant  action  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  greeted  Yvonne  de 
Maresquel  with  a  sweep  of  his  big  feutre, 
(Continued  on  Page  145) 
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^AH!"  says  the  tired  home-from-business  man  as,  lighting  his  fragrant 
Havana,  he  prepares  for  peaceful  rest  —  in  his  Royal.  A 
thoughtful  wife  has  drawn  out  the  Leg  Rest.  The  chair  is 
waiting.  He  drops  himself  into  its  luxuriously  inviting  depths. 
He  pushes  the  button  —  the  back  reclines  —  and  now  for  solid, 
head-to-heel  comfort.   Imagine  a  more  ideal  holiday  gift! 


No.  4  Special.  Oak, 
Mahogany  or  Walnut 
finish.  Covered  only  in 
Spanish  Buckskin,  our 
heaviest  grade  of  imita- 
tion leather.  Equipped 
with  De  Luxe  seat. 


Showing  Leg  Rest 
Concealed 


No.  5  Special . 

Oak.  any  finish.  Cov- 
ered in  durable  Imita- 
tion Spanish  Leather 
only.  Equipped  with 
De  Luxe  seat. 


Royals  are  famous  as  "The  World's 
Easiest  Easy  Chairs."  No  other 
equally  convenient  and  artistic  easy 
chairs  afford  such  perfect  rest  and 
relaxation  for  tired  body  and  nerves. 

The  big  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Royal  Easy  Chair  is  the  famous 
patented  Push  Button — conveniently 
located  in  right  arm  of  chair.  A 


slight  finger  pressure  on  this  button 
releases  the  back,  which,  with  the 
weight  of  the  body,  reclines  to  any 
comfortable  angle,  or  automatically 
rises.  The  back  locks  securely  when 
the  finger  is  removed  from  the  button. 

Enables  occupant  to  change  from 
sitting  position  to  full  reclining  and 
vice  versa  without  leaving  chair. 


A  Leg  Rest  affords  rest  for  feet  and  limbs  without  pulling  up  other  furniture. 
It  is  concealed  when  not  in  use.  No  other  easy  chairs  have  this  convenience — 
and  the  push  button.    Many  handsome  Modern  Overstuffed,  Colonial,  and 
Period  designs.  Oak  or  Mahogany  finish.  Luxurious  up- 
holsterings  in  Tapestries,  Velours,  or  Leather  (real  or  imitation). 
Quality  and  workmanship  guaranteed.   Royals  are  everywhere 
sold  by  leading  furniture  dealers.  This  week  possibly  5,000  of 
them  are  co-operating  with  these  ad- 
vertisements by  demonstrating  the  won- 
derful SPECIAL  Royals  shown  here.  See 
them.   Look  for  the  name  "Royal"  on  Push 
Button,  the  sign  of  the  genuine. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet, "  Conscious 
Rest."  Illustrates  most  popular  Royals. 
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Baldwin  Products 


The  Baldwin  Piano 

Grand  Prize— Paris  and  St.  Louis.  The 
only  American  Piano  ever  so  honored 


The  Ellington  Piano 


The  Hamilton  Piano 


The  Howard  Piano 


The  Manualo 

The  Player-Piano  that  is  all  but  human 

Built  in  its  entirety  by  Baldwin. 
Not  an  assembled  instrument. 
Available  in  any  of  the  Baldwin- 
made  Pianos.  Grands  and  Up- 
rights. 

Enables  you  to  play  through  the 
pedals  as  a  pianist  plays  on  the 
keys.  Responds  to  the  subtlest 
musical  feeling.  You  play  the 
Manualo;  you  do  not  operate  it. 
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WHEN  the  great  Beethoven,  emulating  nature's  own  music 
from  bird  and  brook,  gave  to  the  ages  the  beloved  Pastoral 
Symphony,  it  was  the  natural  result  of  genius  constantly 
aiming  for  the  purest  and  best  in  musical  expression  and  succeeding 
through  ceaseless  toil  and  willing  sacrifice. 

Today  the  incomparable  music  of  Beethoven  and  other  masters 
is  enjoyed  as  never  before  because  it  may  be  rendered  on  instru- 
ments inspired  by  the  same  true  motive  and  produced  by  the 
greatest  craftsmen  with  the  same  tireless  zeal. 

The  Baldwin  Company  at  its  very  inception  dedicated  itself  to 
the  production  of  instruments  as  good  as  the  human  mind  can 
conceive.  For  half  a  century,  Baldwin's  one  thought  has  been  to 
build  incomparable  pianos  and  player-pianos,  and  users  of  these 
instruments  say  that  it  has  attained  this  high  ideal. 

Wherever  you  live  you  may  hear  and  try  any  Baldwin- 
made  piano  or  -player-piano  without  obligation.  De- 
scriptive booklets  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 


Factories  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO  INDIANAPOLIS 

DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
LOUISVILLE 


Builder   or  Incomparable 

PIANOS  and  PLAYER- PIANOS 
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(Continued  from  Page  142) 

and  the  hardness  of  his  Breton  face  was 
wonderfully  softened  when  he  looked  at  her. 
I  noticed  that  the  girl  seemed  a  little  shy  in 
his  presence,  and  blushed  deeply  as  she  pre- 
sented us  to  him. 

"You  are  here  in  passing,  messieurs?" 
he  asked. 

"We  may  stay  a  little  while,"  said  Holt, 
glancing  at  Mademoiselle  Yvonne,  who 
shirked  his  gaze,  I  thought.  "After  hard 
work,  we  like  the  peace  of  Picardy." 

"There  is  better  country  elsewhere,"  said 
the  cure.  "There  are  few  means  of  amuse- 
ment for  visitors  in  this  poor  village  of 
ours." 

It  was  a  clear  hint  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  our  intention  to  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  perhaps  he  was  conscious  of 
the  shade  of  discourtesy  in  his  words,  for  he 
softened  them  instantly  by  a  more  genial 
speech. 

"If  you  are  staying,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  receive  a  visit  from  you  at  my 
little  house.  Perhaps  one  of  you  plays 
chess?  It  is  a  passion  of  mine." 

"Of  mine  too,"  I  told  him;  and  he  said: 
"Then  we  will  have  a  combat.  The  tri- 
color against  the  Union  Jack,  eh?  and  no 
offense  to  the  entente  cordiale." 

He  knew  already  that  we  were  putting 
up  at  the  estaminet  of  La  Fleur  des  Champs, 
for  he  spoke  of  Madame  Berthoult  and 
her  son. 

"A  brave  woman,  and  enchanted  by  your 
visit,  messieurs.  Jean  also  is  a  noble  young 
man.  I  saw  his  courage  at  Verdun.  He 
was  marvelous.  What  nerve,  what  con- 
tempt of  death,  what  love  of  France!  Our 
country  owes  a  great  debt  to  such  a  son  as 
that.  There  is  nothing  we  have  that  will 
ever  pay  back  the  price  of  our  soldiers' 
sacrifice.  Is  it  not  so,  mademoiselle?  " 

He  turned  to  Yvonne  de  Maresquel  with 
that  smile  which  broke  the  hard  lines  of  his 
•handsome  face,  and  she  bowed  a  little  and 
said:  "You  are  right,  mon  pere.  But  there 
are  many  who  forget." 

It  was  on  an  evening  when  I  played  chess 
with  Monsieur  de  Maratray,  Holt  was  din- 
ing at  the  chateau,  that  this  cure  spoke 
more  plainly  of  his  wish  for  us  to  go  from 
the  village  of  Maresquel.  After  the  game, 
in  which  the  victory  went  to  France — he 
played  chess  with  skill  and  passion — he 
produced  some  formidable  cigars  and  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy  and  sat  talking  in  the 
twilight. 

I  remember  now  some  of  his  words,  and 
his  political  point  of  view.  He  had  seen 
all  there  is  of  the  horror  of  war,  and  it 
had  burned  into  the  man's  soul,  leaving 
a  fire  of  hatred  against  Germany,  which 
had  caused  all  this  evil;  and  yet,  perhaps 
with  an  illogical  reasoning,  an  even  greater 
fury  against  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
Europe — French  and  English  and  Russian, 
as  well  as  German  and  Austrian — who  had 
made  this  war  inevitable  by  a  villainy  of 
secret  alliances,  international  rivalries  and 
a  challenge  of  armaments,  by  which  the 
peoples  of  Europe  had  been  betrayed  into 
the  madness  of  the  great  massacre. 

"It  was  the  people  who  were  betrayed," 
he  said  many  times.  "These  peasants 
whom  I  saw  die  after  their  agonies,  to 
whose  lips  I  held  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose 
beautiful  bodies  I  buried  behind  the  lines, 
had  no  desire  for  war,  but  only  hatred  of  it. 
They  revolted  against  its  senseless  abomi- 
nations, monsieur;  and  though  they  were 
ready  to  die  for  France,  they  cursed  the 
people  behind  the  lines,  the  politicians  in 
Paris,  the  profiteers  at  the  back,  the  states- 
men of  the  world,  who  were  callous  to  their 
sufferings  and  incapable  of  restoring  peace. 

"What  is  this  peace  they  have  made 
after  the  sacrifice  of  our  youth?  Has  it 
brought  any  reward  to  the  people?  Has  it 
relieved  them  of  their  military  burdens? 
Has  it  killed  the  menace  of  new  wars?  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  sowed  the  seeds  which 
will  be  reaped  again  in  the  harvest  of  death. 
Yet  already  our  man  hood  is  spent.  France, 
victorious,  is  dying!" 
_  The  priest's  hand  shook  as  he  lighted  his 
cigar  stump,  which  had  gone  out  while  he 
spoke. 

"This  war  that  has  swept  through 
France,"  he  said,  "with  foreign  soldiers  in 

:  our  villages  and  the  enemy  sprawled  over 
our  soil,  has  left  us  mortally  damaged  in 
blood  and  spirit,  as  well  as  in  material  ruin. 
That  is  the  worst  damage  of  all.  Our 

|  broken-hearted  women,  our  crippled  men, 

i  who  will  never  be  the  fathers  of  strong 
sons,  the  spread  of  disease,  the  sickness  of 
our  souls !  War's  heritage  i" 
He  confessed  himself  a  democrat  of  an 

i  extreme  kind. 


"France  can  only  be  saved  by  her  peas- 
ant stock.  At  the  top  there  is  rottenness. 
The  middle  classes  are  utterly  selfish.  The 
peasant  on  the  soil  is  the  real  hero  of  our 
war.  From  him  must  come  our  regener- 
ation— if  there  is  any  chance  of  that." 

He  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  I  did  not 
know  by  what  association  of  ideas  he 
worked  round  to  my  friend  Bertrand  Holt 
and  our  stay  in  the  village  of  Maresquel. 

"You  are  moving  away  quite  soon?"  he 
asked;  and  when  I  smiled  and  said,  "That 
depends  on  my  friend  Holt,  who  is  well 
amused  here,"  he  looked  distressed. 

"Forgive  me  for  speaking  plainly,"  he 
said,  after  another  silence,  "but  I  think  it 
right  to  say  that  I  am  anxious  for  you  to 
leave  our  poor  village  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  not  a  good  place  for  your  friend  Cap- 
tain Holt.   It  is  " 

He  hesitated  for  the  right  word,  and 
found  some  difficulty  in  saying  it. 

"It  is  what?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  a  little  dangerous  for  him,  and  per- 
haps for  others." 

I  was  startled  by  those  words,  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  them,  by  his  obvious 
distress. 

"Dangerous!"  I  exclaimed.  "In  what 
way,  Monsieur  le  Cure?" 

With  a  shaky  hand  he  poured  me  out 
another  glass  of  Burgundy  before  answer- 
ing my  question. 

"I  cannot  speak  more  plainly.  You  will 
forgive  me,  I  trust,  for  seeming  so  blunt  in 
speech,  and  yet  so  enigmatic.  I  am  a  priest 
and  you  are  a  man  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
you  will  accept  my  warning  as  a  friendly 
hint  with  a  serious  and  spiritual  motive.  If 
you  have  any  influence  with  your  friend 
Captain  Holt,  I  beg  of  you,  in  my  position 
as  a  priest,  to  take  him  away  from  Mares- 
quel without  delay." 

He  would  not  say  more  than  that,  and 
indeed  I  could  not  press  him,  as  he  begged 
me  not  to  ask  for  further  explanation. 

We  talked  a  little  of  other  things,  played 
over  the  end  of  a  game  of  chess,  and  then 
went  out  to  the  gate  of  his  little  house, 
where  I  said  good  night  to  him.  As  I 
walked  round  the  old  gray  wall  of  the  park 
I  tried  to  think  out  some  theory  which 
would  explain  the  cure's  warning.  Ob- 
viously it  was  something  to  do  with  Holt's 
courtship  of  Yvonne  de  Maresquel.  Was 
she  pledged  to  the  church  as  a  future  nun, 
and  was  this  priest  afraid  that  Holt  would 
tempt  her  from  that  vocation?  Somehow 
I  did  not  think  so,  though  the  idea  was 
plausible.  Holt  himself  was  in  danger,  he 
said.  Danger  from  whom?  What  kind  of 
danger? 

At  the  park  gates  I  turned  to  look  up  the 
avenue  toward  the  chateau,  and  saw  lights 
from  its  windows  twinkling  through  the 
trees.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the 
broad  road  of  the  avenue  was  all  white  be- 
tween the  black  shadows  and  the  light,  and 
I  recognized  Holt  at  once  by  a  limp  he  had 
from  an  old  wound,  and  Yvonne  de  Mares- 
quel by  the  slightness  of  her  form.  As  they 
came  near  the  gates  Holt  was  talking  in  a 
low  voice,  and  he  was  answered  by  a  light 
and  merry  laugh.  He  stopped  and  took  the 
girl's  hand  and  put  it  up  to  his  lips,  and  she 
laughed  again,  and  drew  her  hand  away 
and  tapped  him  on  the  arm.  Then  they 
walked  nearer  to  the  gates,  and  Yvonne  de 
Maresquel  undid  the  chain  that  fastened 
them. 

"Au  revoir,"  she  said.  "Jusqu'  a  demain, 
alors?  " 

"Au  revoir,"  said  Holt. 

He  quoted  an  old  French  chanson  about 
the  sadness  of  parting: 

" Partir,  c'est  mourir  un  pew; 
C'est  mourir  d  ce  qu'on  aime." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand  again,  but  she 
turned  and  sped  back  to  the  chateau. 

I  saw  all  that  clearly  in  the  moonlight. 
Less  clearly  I  saw  another  human  form  not 
far  from  us,  also  watching  this  scene  at  the 
iron  gates.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a 
shadow  close  to  the  gray  wall  cast  by  an 
overhanging  tree,  but  suddenly  I  saw  it 
move,  and  I  was  certain  that  a  man  stood 
there,  looking  across  the  low  wall,  well  con- 
cealed, unless  my  eyes  had  searched  him 
out. 

Holt  came  striding  along,  and  I  went  to 
meet  him  as  he  crossed  the  road  to  our 
estaminet. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  "The  old  comte  wants 
us  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday.  He's 
getting  very  civil." 

"I'm  not  sure  about  Wednesday,"  I  told 
him.  "I'm  thinking  we  had  better  make  a 
move  from  this  place.  We've  stayed  here 
long  enough,  and  I'm  getting  hipped." 
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The  Carbon  Paper 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


MULTIKOPY  Carbon 
Paper  pleases  everyone: 

— the  stenographer,  because  it 
is  clean  to  handle;  makes 
clear,  sharp  copies — and 
more  of  them  at  one  writing. 

— the  employer,  because  it 
means  clean-cut  copies  that 
stay  readable  —  do  not 
smudge. 

— the  buyer,  because  Multi- 
Kopy  does  more  and  better 
work  per  sheet. 
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Send  for  Samples  of 
MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper 

MultiKopy  is  the  better  and 
more  economical  carbon  paper 
that^ott  ought  to  use. 

MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper,  and 
the  equally  superior  Star  Type- 
writer Ribbons,  sold  by  princi- 
pal dealers  the  world  over. 
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What  Better 
Christmas  Presents? 


THE  LADIES' 
HOME  JOURNAL 

Monthly,  $2.00  a  Year 

(In  Canada,  $2.50) 

A  year  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  will  be  more  than  welcome 
in  any  American  home.  Its  helpful 
departments  covering  every  problem 
of  the  home  economy,  its  studies  ot 
vital  questions  in  our  national  life 
and  its  wholesome  fiction  have  made 
it  the  favorite  family  magazine  in 
more  than  two  million  homes.  Can 
you  imagine  a  more  satisfactory 
$2.00  present  than  its  twelve  big 
issues — full  of  color,  inspiration, 
helpfulness  and  entertainment? 


THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

Weekly,  $1.00  a  Year 

(In  Canada,  $2.00) 

For  the  country  folk  on  your 
Christmas  list  there  is  no  gift  better 
than  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
great  farm -service  weekly,  The 
Country  Gentleman.  In  its  52 
big,  authoritative  issues  it  covers 
every  interest  of  the  farm  business 
and  the  farm  home.  A  year's  copies 
represent  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $200,000  and  more  than300,000 
miles  of  travel  by  trained  investiga- 
tors. If  you  want  really  to  please  a 
farmer  relative  or  friend,  send  The 
Country  Gentleman. 


A  Full-Color  Maxfield  Parrish  Gift 

Announcement  GIVEN  With  Each  Order 

To  each  person  for  whom  you  order  one  of  these 
ideal  gifts,  we  will  mail,  for  delivery  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  a  rarely  beautiful  gift  announce- 
ment. One  of  Maxfield  Parrish's  richest  paintings, 
Castles  in  the  Air,  has  been  reproduced  espe- 
cially for  this  announcement,  with  absolute  fidel- 
ity to  the  rich  colorings  of  the  famous  original. 
The  announcement  includes  a  beautifully  printed 
page  devoted  wholly  to  a  seasonal  Christmas  mes- 
sage in  your  name.  There  is  no  charge  whatever 
for  sending  this  announcement  to  each  person  for 
whom  you  send  us  an  order. 


Let  Us  Even  Deliver 


your  Christmas  Gifts.  By  order- 
ing today  you  will  be  sure  of 
prompt  service  and  will  avoid  the  heavy  last-minute  rush  of  the  Christmas 
subscription  season.  Just  prepare  a  list  of  those  to  whom  you  wish  us  to 
send  gift  subscriptions,  giving  the  correct  name  and  address  and  the  publica- 
tion preferred  in  each  case.  Send  this  list,  with  your  own  name  and  address 
and  a  remittance  of  the  amount  required,  to  the  address  below;  or  hand  it  to 
any  authorized  Curtis  subscription  representative. 


The  Curtis 
Publishing  Co 


872  Independence 
Square 

Philadelphia,  Penna 


The  one  gift 
that  is  sure 
to  please!" 


"  You  can  go,  old  man,"  was  Holt's  reply. 
"I'm  staying." 

I  said  nothing  to  him  then  about  Mon- 
sieur de  Maratray's  warning.  It  was  later, 
before  we  went  to  bed,  and  he  sat  in  my 
room  while  I  undressed  and  smoked  a  last 
cigarette,  that  I  told  him  of  my  strange 
conversation  in  the  cure 's  house.  Holt  was 
not  impressed. 

"Probably  wants  to  push  the  girl  into  a 
convent,"  was  his  comment.  "I  hope  to 
see  about  that!" 

"  What  about  his  hint  of  danger  to  you?  " 

"  Fantastic  nonsense,"  said  Holt. 

He  gave  me  a  cheery  good  night  and  went 
to  his  own  room.  I  tumbled  into  bed,  but 
could  not  sleep.  Downstairs  in  the  parlor 
Madame  Berthoult  was  talking  with  her 
son.  Through  the  thin  flooring  their  voices 
came  up  to  my  room  in  what  seemed  an 
endless  dialogue,  the  woman's  pleading  at 
times,  I  thought,  the  son's  surly  at  first, 
and  then  passionate  and  harsh — harsh, 
until  it  suddenly  seemed  to  break,  and  there 
was  the  noise  of  a  man  sobbing  and  of  a 
woman  soothing  him  like  a  child.  That  was 
a  little  after  the  church  clock  chimed  the 
hour  of  two.  Then  downstairs  heavy  foot- 
steps went  across  the  parlor,  stumbled  up  a 
wooden  staircase  and  were  silenced  behind 
a  slammed  door. 

Holt  went  riding  with  Yvonne  de  Mares- 
quel  next  day,  and  on  two  good  horses  from 
the  old  comte's  dilapidated  stables  they 
looked  a'pretty  pair,  as  I  had  to  admit  when  I 
stood  aside  in  the  lane  to  let  them  pass,  while 
the  girl  leaned  down  over  her  saddle  with  a 
gracious  "Bon  jour,  monsieur!"  They  had 
to  rein  up  as  a  heavy  cart  came  out  of  a 
field  track  and  crossed  the  road.  The  old 
farm  horse  was  being  led  by  Jean  Berthoult, 
and  as  he  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel 
and  Holt  his  bronzed  face  flushed  to  a  deep 
red  with  peasant  shyness. 

"Bon  jour,  Jean,"  said  the  girl  in  that 
gracious  way  she  had  with  everyone. 

"  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle." 

He  took  off  his  broad  straw  hat  and  stood 
bareheaded  while  he  pulled  his  old  horse  on 
one  side  to  let  the  others  pass.  I  was  struck 
with  the  sturdy  figure  of  the  man,  and  his 
grave,  handsome  peasant's  face.  One  of 
the  heroes  of  Verdun !  One  of  those  French 
peasants  from  whom  the  cure  of  Maresquel 
expected  the  regeneration  of  France — "if 
there  were  any  chance  of  that."  Last  night 
I  had  heard  him  sobbing  like  a  hurt  child. 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  hurt?  Some 
wound  of  the  soul  that  war  had  left  un- 
healed? He  stood  looking  after  Holt  and 
the  girl,  and  then  led  his  horse  and  cart  into 
the  field. 

Holt  seemed  happy  in  this  love  affair, 
confident  of  its  good  ending;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  when  I  dined  at  the  cha- 
teau, having  given  up  the  attempt  to  make 
Holt  leave  the  village,  I  was  bound  to 
confess  to  myself  that  he  had  some  reason 
for  his  optimism.  Mademoiselle  Yvonne 
seemed  glad  of  his  company,  and  though  in 
her  French  way  she  laughed  at  his  senti- 
mental speeches  and  challenged  him  to  a 
duel  of  wit  in  which  he  was  badly  beaten  by 
her  irony  and  lightness  of  word  play,  her 
heightened  color  and  bright  eyes  showed 
that  she  was  not  displeased  by  his  efforts  to 
please  her.  More  than  before  she  looked 
like  that  portrait  of  the  lady  over  the  oval 
mirror  in  the  salon,  and  that  touch  of  color 
in  her  pale  cheeks  gave  her  a  new  beauty. 
The  Comte  de  Maresquel  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  some  of  his  melancholy,  and  was, 
I  noticed,  immensely  gracious  to  Holt. 

Once  while  his  daughter  was  singing  and 
Holt  was  standing  near  the  piano  he 
touched  me  on  the  hand  and  smiled  and 
said:  "Youth!  How  beautiful!  In  spite  of 
all  the  slaughter,  there  is  still  youth  in  the 
world.  God  be  praised!" 

The  old  man's  eyes  watered,  and  I 
guessed  he  was  thinking  of  his  dead  son, 
one  of  the  victims  of  Verdun. 

Presently  he  spoke  again,  while  his 
daughter  played  the  opening  bars  of  an  old 
chanson  which  once  I  had  heard  sung  by  a 
young  French  officer  in  a  dugout  below 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  It  was  the  song  of 
Tout  doux!  Tout  doux! 

"  Few  young  men  come  to  this  chateau," 
said  the  Comte  de  Maresquel.  "  My  daugh- 
ter has  been  very  lonely,  poor  child!" 

He  asked  me  a  little  about  Holt's  busi- 
ness and  prospects  in  life,  and  I  could  see 
that  his  old  man's  mind  was  already  think- 
ing of  the  dot  and  the  marriage  bells. 

Even  his  prejudice  against  England,  and 
his  belief  in  her  greedy  grabbings  after  war, 
became  moderated  owing  to  the  gracious- 
nesti  of  his  courtesy  to  Holt  and  to  me  as 
Holt's  friend. 


That  night  as  we  walked  back  Holt  sang 
to  himself  the  songs  of  Yvonne,  and  there 
was  a  quiet  happiness  in  his  eyes,  as  I  saw 
by  candlelight  in  his  little  room. 

"How  long  are  you  staying  here?"  I 
asked,  smiling  at  him;  and  he  said,  "Give 
me  another  week,  old  man." 

Before  the  week  was  out  I  had  discovered 
the  reason  why  the  cure  did  not  wish  us 
to  live  in  his  village,  and  the  danger  that 
threatened  Holt. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  next  day  that  I  found 
out  part  of  this,  before  hearing  the  rest. 
Holt  was  out  walking  by  himself  before  our 
dejeuner,  and  I  had  wandered  through  an 
open  gate  into  the  park  of  the  chateau,  and 
was  lying  under  a  sheltered  bank  by  the 
river  that  runs  through  the  grounds  reading 
Froissart's  Chronicles.  Close  to  me  was  a 
small  copse  of  willow  trees,  and  when  I  had 
been  reading  half  an  hour  or  so  I  heard 
voices  there.  I  knew  them  both.  One 
voice  was  that  of  Yvonne  de  Maresquel  and 
the  other  was  that  of  Jean  Berthoult. 

"You  are,  then,  jealous  of  me?"  said 
Mademoiselle  Yvonne. 

"Yes,  I  am  jealous,"  answered  the  young 
man. 

He  spoke  those  words  quietly,  but  sud- 
denly he  raised  his  voice  and  spoke  harshly 
and  painfully: 

"Have  I  not  a  right  to  be  jealous?  Every 
day  you  go  with  this  Englishman,  ride  with 
him,  walk  with  him,  laugh  with  him.  He 
dines  with  your  father  while  I  prowl  out- 
side your  windows.  He  is  received  as  a 
lover,  and  you  forget  my  love." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel  spoke  with  as 
much  passion  as  this  peasant: 

"  I  do  not  forget  my  love  or  yours.  Have 
we  not  pledged  ourselves  before  God?  Have 
you  then  no  faith  in  my  passion,  in  my  soul 
and  in  my  sacrifice?" 

I  heard  the  leaves  rustle  as  though  the 
man  had  thrust  the  bough  of  a  tree  aside. 

"  You  speak  of  sacrifice ! "  he  said  bitterly. 
"I  see  now  that  I  ask  too  much  of  you. 
Not  even  after  the  Great  War  is  there 
equality  between  a  man  who  fought  for 
France  and  a  woman  of  the  old  caste.  You 
look  down  on  me  as  a  peasant,  and  though 
your  kisses  are  warm  on  my  lips,  on  fire  in 
my  soul,  you  are  happy  when  this  English- 
man comes— this  sacre  Englishman— and 
play  with  him,  coquette  with  him,  because  | 
he  is  not  a  peasant,  but  one  of  your  own 
rank,  above  the  people.  How  do  I  know 
that  his  lips  have  not  tasted  your  kisses 
too?  I  saw  him  yesterday  holding  your 
hand,  behaving  as  a  lover  to  his  mistress." 

"That  is  an  insult,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Maresquel.  "I  will  not  speak  to  you 
while  you  are  mad  like  this.  I  have  given 
you  a  thousand  proofs  of  love." 

"  I  want  a  thousand  more,"  said  the  man. 

That  was  all  I  heard,  and  it  was  too 
much.  Yvonne  de  Maresquel  went  alone 
through  the  copse,  and  two  minutes  later  I 
saw  her  pass  into  the  chateau  by  a  side 
door.  Jean  Berthoult  stayed  a  while  hid- 
den in  the  trees,  and  then  walked  down  the 
winding  path  below  me,  like  a  soldier  on  his 
way  to  a  front-line  trench. 

Holt  came  in  to  dejeuner,  and  I  dared  not 
tell  him  what  I  had  heard.  I  had  no  right 
to  know.  I  only  urged  him  to  come  back  to 
Paris  that  very  day,  and  some  look  in  my 
eyes,  the  tone  of  my  voice  startled  him. 

"  You're  ill ! "  he  said.  "  Your  nerves  are 
all  rotten,  old  man.  You  want  a  long  spell 
of  rest,  and  this  place  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  Get  out  your  fishing  rod,  and  let  the 
peace  of  this  place  sink  into  your  soul." 

That  afternoon  he  went  fishing  alone, 
and  I  promised  to  follow  him  up  the  banks 
of  the  Canche  to  where  a  little  wooden 
bridge  crosses  above  the  church.  I  found 
him  there  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  but  he 
was  not  fishing.  He  was  lying  among  some 
rushes,  bleeding  from  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
side,  and  so  near  death  that  I  thought  he 
was  dead. 

I  bent  over  him  saying  "My  God!  My 
God!"  in  a  foolish,  frightened  way.  He 
became  conscious  a  little  later  and  spoke  to 
me  in  a  kind  of  whisper. 

"  Some  sniper  got  me,"  he  said. 

He  groaned  painfully,  and  then  became 
horribly  still  and  silent,  and  his  face  was  as 
gray  as  mud. 

I  managed  to  get  him  to  the  Fleur  des 
Champs  in  a  farm  cart— not  that  one  which 
had  been  led  by  Jean  Berthoult,  but  an- 
other that  passed,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Madame  Berthoult  wrung  her  hands  like 
a  woman  demented,  at  the  sight  of  him, 
saying,  "Oh,  mon  Dieu!  Oh,  mon  Dicu!"  in 
an  agony  of  grief. 

(Continued  on  Page  149) 
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And  in  Buffalo  Pressure  Blowers 
more  proof  of  Ferry  quality 


STRENGTH  to  support 
bearing  brackets  upon 
which  heavy  blast  wheels 
whirl  at  5,000  revolutions  a 
minute;  accuracy  to  insure  a 
leak-proof  fit  of  side  plates  that 
must  resist  the  rush  of  as  much 
as  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute — 

These  two  qualities  the 
Buffalo  Forge  Company  sought 
in  certain  cap  screws  that  func- 
tion  so  vitally  in  Buffalo  Steel 
Pressure  Blowers.  Ferry  Process 
Screws  met  with  ease  the  rigid 
tests  for  vibration-proof  strength 
and  micrometer  accuracy. 

"As  a  rule,"  Buffalo  Forge 
Company  officials  have  written 
The  Ferry  Cap  and  Set  Screw- 
Company,  "when  our  products 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of 
our  customers,  we  hear  nothing 
from  them;  but,  being  human,  we 
appreciate  words  of  commenda- 
tion  now  and  then,  and  feeling 
that  you  are  with  us  in  this 
respect,  we  take  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  advising  that  we  have 
been  using  your  products  for  the 
past  twelve  years  to  our  entire 
satisfaction." 

This  twelve  years  of  "entire 
satisfaction"  has  been  experi- 
enced  by  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Company  not  only  with  the  use 
of  Ferry  products  in  Steel 
Pressure  Blowers,  but  in  a  large 
variety  of  machines. 

Since  1907,  when  Thomas 
Ferry  came  forth  with  a  wholly 
new  principle  in  screw-making, 
Ferry  Process  Screws  have  won 
an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
manufacturing  world.  Many 
other  leading  manufacturers  be- 
sides  the  Buffalo  Forge  Company 
have  put  the  stamp  of  their 
approval  upon  Ferry  methods 
and  Ferry  products. 


This  new  principle  in  screw 
making  completely  reverses  the 
old  method.  Instead  of  taking  a 
steel  bar  the  size  of  the  head 
and  tediously  milling  it  to  the 
right  size,  the  Ferry  Process 
begins  with  a  bar  of  steel  the 
size  of  the  shank, 
thus  avoiding  a 
great  waste  of  both 
time  and  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  matrix-com- 
pression principle 

But  the  real  prob- 
lem  was  to  form 
the  head.  To  bat' 
ter  on  a  shapeless 


knob,  and  then  cut  it  to  size 
and  shape,  would  disturb  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  steel. 
Out  of  this  problem  came 
Thomas  Ferry's  ingenious  inven- 
tion — a  matrix,  or  die,  in  which 
the  head  is  formed  by  proper 
compression. 


The  Old  Way    The  Ferry  Way 


The  head  is 
finished,  the  end 
pointed,  the  shank 
threaded  to  mi- 
crometer exact- 
ness, with  Pratt 
and  Whitney 
gauges  as  standard. 
The  Ferry  heat 
treatment  insures 


uniformity  in  strength.  These 
steps  are  performed  by  patented 
Ferry  Equipment — high  speed 
automatic  machines  and  special 
tools.  The  result  is  the  Ferry 
Process  Screw — as  perfect  as 
modern  science  can  make  it. 


Ferry  Process  Screws  are  used 
in  vast  quantities,  and  for  vary- 
ing purposes,  by  many  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  In  many  cases, 
their  use  was  specified  only  after 
the  most  thorough  tests  and 
comparisons.  Among  these  im- 
portant users,  besides  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Company,  may  be  listed 
the  following  well-known 
concerns: 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 

Buick  Motor  Co. 

Chain  Belt  Company 

Chandler  Motor  Car  Company 

Dodge  Steel  Pulley  Corporation 

Eberhard  Mfg.  Co. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Gendron  Wheel  Co. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Hinkley  Motors  Corporation 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Maxwell  Motor  Co. 

A.  Y.  McDonald  Mfg.  Company 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 

Scripps-Booth  Corporation 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corp. 

Studebaker  Corporation 

Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 

The  White  Company 

Ferry  Process  Screws  will  meet 
your  requirements  just  as  they 
are  meeting  the  requirements  of 
these  prominent  manufacturing 
firms.  Whatever  your  needs, 
standard  or  special — in  cap 
screws,  set  screws,  milled  studs, 
connecting  rod  bolts  and  screw 
machine  products  — 
an  opportunity  to  con- 
sideryourspecifications 
will  be  appreciated. 


The  Ferry  Cap  and  Set  Screw  Company,  2,151  Scranton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Original  Double  Service  Socket 

ben/amjn 


What  better  evidence  of  high  quality  and  satis' 
factory  service  could  one  ask  for  than  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  good  dealers  have  for  years  sold  mil- 
lions of  these  handy  devices? 

The  Benjamin  Two 'Way  Plug  makes  a  place  for 
a  light  bulb  and  any  electrical  appliance  at  the  same 
time.  It  screws  into  any  electric  light  socket  or 
screw  base  receptacle.  Half  the  users  of  electricity 
in  America  use  this  handy  plug.  Once  you  know 
its  convenience  you  will  want  several. 

The  Price  of  Success 

The  success  of  a  manufactured  article  is  oftentimes 
indicated  by  the  number  of  imitations  following  in 
its  wake.  The  Benjamin  Two 'Way  Plug  is  no 
exception.  The  best  service 'insurance  you  can 
get  is  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  a  genuine  Benjamin 
Two 'Way  Plug.  The  word  Benjamin  is  stamped 
in  the  brass  shell.  If  it  is  not  there,  then  the  de' 
vice  is  a  "me 'too"  article.  Take  no  chances. 

The  Benjamin  Two 'Way  Plug  with  its  neat  brass  shell  and 
porcelain  rings  matches  most  fine  fixtures.  It  will  withstand 
the  hottest  lamp  made  without  melting,  and  with  our  No. 
2452  Shade  Holder  your  present  shades  can  be  used  on  it. 
For  all  around  satisfactory  service  the  Benjamin  Two 'Way 
Plug— the  original  double  service  socket— is  in  a  class  alone. 

Ask  Your  Electrical  Dealer 


OR.  ®1.25  EAOM 


BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Keep  the  kinks  out  of  your  electrical 
appliance  cords  with  Benjamin  No. 
903  Swivel  Attachment  Plugs.  Your 
electrical  dealer  knows,  endorses  and 
sells  these  handy  devices. 


Remember  the  Name 

RE  N/AM  IN 

Every  Wired  Home  Needs  i<ff3 
Three  or  More" 
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(Continued  from  Page  146) 

I  think  she  knew  quite  well  even  then 
whose  finger  had  pulled  the  trigger  of  that 
gun  which  had  laid  my  poor  friend  low. 
But  she  showed  courage,  too,  and  it  was 
with  her  help  that  I  carried  poor  Holt  up- 
stairs and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  I  remember 
driving  like  a  madman  to  Amiens  in  Holt's 
car  and  bringing  back  a  surgeon,  after  a 
nightmare  search  for  him,  because  he  had 
left  the  hospital  on  a  private  visit.  I  helped 
him  in  his  operation  when  he  extracted  the 
bullet  from  Holt's  body,  fetched  hot  water, 
towels,  basins.  But  I  have  only  a  vague 
remembrance  of  all  that  which  I  did  in  a 
kind  of  dream.  What  I  remember  poign- 
antly is  my  first  question,  which  I  asked  on 
the  narrow  stairs  outside  Holt's  room,  and 
the  answer  he  gave  with  a  little  smile. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"He  ought  to  live,  monsieur.  He  has 
youth  on  his  side.  And  someone  is  very 
lucky— the  man  who  failed  to  kill  him." 

The  news  of  this  outrage  on  the  English 
visitor  spread  quickly  through  the  village 
and  up  the  avenue  to  the  chateau.  A  little 
group  of  peasants  gathered  outside  the 
estaminet,  talking  excitedly,  and  through 
these  the  cure  pushed  his  way,  the  men  doff- 
ing their  caps  to  him.  Madame  Berthoult 
met  him  on  the  threshold  of  her  little  inn 
and  burst  into  tears  again  at  the  sight  of 
him.  His  face  was  very  white  and  he  spoke 
sternly: 

"Where  is  Jean?" 

"  He  is  not  yet  come  home,  mon  pere.  He 
is  still  working  in  the  fields." 

She  bed  bravely  for  the  sake  of  her  son. 

The  priest  raised  his  hat  to  me  and  took 
me  on  one  side. 

"Is  there  any  place  where  we  may  talk 
alone?  In  your  bedchamber  upstairs?  " 

I  led  him  to  my  room,  and  we  tiptoed 
past  Holt's  door.  In  my  bedroom  the  priest 
laid  his  hat  on  a  chair  and  spoke  nervously: 

"This  is  a  terrible  affair,  monsieur.  I 
feared  that  some  such  thing  might  happen. 
You  remember  my  warning?  " 

I  was  angry  with  him,  and  answered  him 
without  courtesy  or  restraint: 

"  Your  warning  was  useless.  You  did  not 
tell  me  that  you  had  a  wild  beast  in  the 
village.  You  said  nothing  about  the  guilty 
passion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel  for 
that  murderous  peasant." 

He  raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  re- 
proof. 

"No  wild  beast,"  he  answered  gently. 
"No  guilty  passion.  Only  the  natural  love 
between  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman, 
and  that  bbnd  madness  of  jealousy  which 
tempts  men  to  evil  deeds  when  they  fear  a 
rival." 

"  Do  not  talk  any  more  in  riddles,"  I  said 
with  some  violence.  "What  is  the  real  re- 
lationship between  this  Jean  Berthoult  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel?  What  part 
are  you  playing  in  this  sordid  drama?" 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "remember  you  are 
talking  to  an  older  man  and  to  a  priest  of 
God.  If  you  will  hear  me  out  I  will  tell  you 
what  part  I  have  played  in  this  affair,  of 
which  I  see  you  already  guess  a  great  deal." 

I  remember  now  the  eloquence  of  the 
man,  his  emotion,  his  plea  for  charity.  He 
told  me  of  Jean  Berthoult,  whom  he  loved 
like  a  son.  He  had  known  him  as  a  boy  be- 
fore the  war— high-spirited,  passionate,  a 
devoted  son,  a  good  lad.  In  the  war  he  had 
done  heroic  service  for  France,  but  after  the 


armistice  he  had  come  home  moody,  rest- 
less and  prone  to  spells  of  deepest  melan- 
choly. 

"  The  agony  of  war,"  said  the  cure,  "had 
plowed  furrows  in  the  lad's  soul." 

Then  suddenly  he  had  become  radiantly 
happy.  Some  magic  seemed  to  have 
touched  him.  Even  the  villagers  remarked 
that  the  petit  caporal  had  found  his  gayety 
again. 

"He  is  forgetting  war,"  they  said. 

But  the  priest,  with  more  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  suspected  another  cause. 

"The  poor  boy  has  found  his  heart's 
mate,"  he  said. 

He  wondered  what  girl  of  the  village  had 
gained  this  great  prize,  but  there  seemed  no 
maid  with  whom  Jean  Berthoult  kept  com- 
pany. Then  one  day  he  met  Yvonne  de 
Maresquel  with  this  boy  in  a  hayfield. 
They  were  holding  hands  as  they  sat  side 
by  side  under  the  hedge,  and  in  a  glance  the 
cure  knew  why  Jean  Berthoult  had  a  radiant 
light  in  his  eyes.  They  started  up  when 
they  saw  him,  and  stood  before  him  like 
children  discovered  in  the  enjoyment  of 
stolen  fruits. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel  who 
confessed  their  love. 

"What  does  it  matter,"  she  cried,  "that 
Jean  lives  in  an  estaminet  and  I  at  a  tumble- 
down chateau?  We  are  all  equal  in  rank 
after  the  war  if  we  did  equal  service  for 
France;  and  Jean  is  the  best  man  for  miles 
round,  and  the  one  I  love." 

"At  those  words,"  said  the  priest,  "I 
confess  that  my  heart  gave  a  leap  of  joy. 
As  you  know,  I  am  a  democrat,  and  love 
the  youth  of  France  so  much  that  I  am  sad 
when  I  see  single  maids  with  no  chance  of 
marriage  and  brave  lads  like  Jean  without 
a  mate.  Why  should  not  Mademoiselle 
Yvonne  marry  this  splendid  boy  and  be  the 
mother  of  children  worthy  of  France?  '  My 
little  ones,'  I  said,  'I  do  not  blame  you.  I 
will  give  my  blessing  to  all  innocent  and 
pure  love.'  So  they  wept  and  kissed  my 
hands.  Yet  Mademoiselle  Yvonne  pledged 
me  to  secrecy,  'for  if  my  father  knows,'  she 
said,  'he  will  die.  You  know  his  pride.' 

"Yes,  I  knew  the  pride  of  that  old  man, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  it.  I  feared  his  wrath  if 
he  should  know  this  pledge  between  his 
daughter  and  a  peasant  of  France.  In  that 
I  behaved  foolishly,  with  cowardice,  for  the 
sake  of  these  two  children,  whom  I  loved. 
From  that  all  else  followed,  and  I  am  al- 
most as  guilty  of  what  has  happened  to 
your  poor  friend  as  Jean  Berthoult,  whose 
jealous  rage  has  caused  this  dreadful  act. 
I  connived  at  their  meetings  and  kept 
them  secret  from  Monsieur  le  Comte.  I 
was  as  jealous  as  Jean  himself  of  any  lover 
who  might  come  courting  this  dear  lady  of 
the  chateau,  lest  the  old  bonds  of  caste 
might  tempt  her  away  from  her  heart's 
allegiance  to  her  peasant  mate. 

"I  knew  Jean's  passion,  his  quick  rebel- 
lious temper,  and  that  jealous  rage  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  peasant — of  all 
youth,  I  think — when  love  is  at  fever  heat. 
It  was  for  that  reason  I  was  suspicious  of 
your  friend.  '  He  seeks  to  reawaken  an  old 
amour,'  I  thought.  'He  is  elegant  and 
charming,  with  fine  white  hands  unstained 
by  work  on  the  soil.  Mademoiselle  Yvonne 
will  be  excited  at  meeting  an  English  gentle- 
man again.  That  is  natural.  And  if  Jean 
finds  his  love  is  being  stolen  he  will  do  some 
rash  and  terrible  act.' 


This  makes  some  men  successful 


The  first  ledger  binder  was 
made  by  us  25  years  ago. 
We  are  still  making  very 
good  ones. 


Successful  men  often  say  they 
owe  their  success  to  their  abili- 
ty to  find  men  who  know  how 
to  do  things — and  hire  them. 

Thousands  of  business  men 
have  found  in  Baker-Vawter  a 
valuable  asset.  For  thirty-three 
years  this  organization  has 
specialized  in  improving  office 
methods.  Our  men  know  a  lot 
about  the  best  office  practice. 

We  may  be  able  to  contribute 
to  your  success. 


To  facilitate  deliveries 
we  maintain  produc- 
tion at  these  points: 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Baker-Vawter  Company 

Originators  &  Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  &Steel  Filing  Equipment 

Canadian  Distributors:  Copeland-Chatterson,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ontario 


Morning  Mist*,  Lower  Snow  Lake,  Chelan  County,  Wash 


NO  METAL  CAN  TOUCH  YOU 

ALWAYS  ACCEPTABLE 

A.  STEIN  5i  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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What  is  Your  Age? 


(Left) 

Raymond  Starr 
$100  a  week 

(Right) 
W.  H.  Guscott 
$90  a  month  extra 


It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  this 
side  of  twenty  or  beyond  fifty,  you  can  make 
money  as  a  representative  of  this  Company. 

If  you  want  a  spare-time  opportunity,  our 
proposition  offers  you  a  chance  to  make  a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  hour.  If  you  want 
a  regular  salaried  job,  we  have  one  waiting 
with  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  week,  besides 
commission,  as  the  reward. 

The  men  on  this  page,  and  hun- 
dreds like  them,  are  making 
good  with  us.  Why  not  you  too? 

These  next  few  months  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  orders  for  our  three 
publications  will  be  placed.  You  can  share 
in  this  business — and  in  the  profits !  What- 
ever your  age  or  position,  if  you  want  more 
money,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it. 


(Left) 
A.  B.  Arment 
$125  a  month 

(Right) 
Edwin  Kohl 
$500  a  month 


Clip  off  the  coupon  and  mail  it  now 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  876  Independence  Square.Philadelphia.Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  money  by  your  plan. 

Name  - 


Address. 
City  


-State- 


Don't  Lick  Stamps 


Move 
Moistener 
— — -       Like  a 
or  Envelopes      ^  Sponre 

Moisten  tli<-m  with  THE  ARGUS  MOISTRNER.  Always 
ready  for  u«e.  Sanitary.  Moisten*  flap  or  stump  neatly,  quickly— 
in  scries  or  singly.  Beautifully  nickel-plated.  Highly  desirable  for 
OFFICE  OR  HOME 

Useful  Xmil  lilt.  Will  he  keenly  appreciated  by  social  letter 
writer  or  office  employee. 

PRICE,  tf»0  QC  Ask  your  stationer  or  send  us  12.35. 
PREPAID  Money  refunded  If  not  satisfied. 

AROUB  MFO.  CO.,  402-8  N.  Paulina  8t„  Dept.  61,  CHICAGO 


Let  us  teach  you  at  your  own  fireside  the 
World  Famous  PALMER  METHOD  PENMAN- 
SHIP, leading  quickly  and  easily  to  a  style  of 
handwriting  embodying  Legibility,  Rapidity,  Ease 
and  Endurance.  No  age  limit  if  nerve  force  is  un- 
impaired. Failure  unknown  when  our  plan  is  fol- 
lowed. Write  today  for  information.  The  A.  N. 
Palmer  Company,  32  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 


am  ui 

m 


PATENTiSJENSE 

"€he  Book  for  Inventors  £>"  Mfra" 

By  Return  Moil  FREE .  Write 
L ACEY  U  IaACEY,    Dept.  W  W«„hin?ton.D.C 


Worthington  Quality 


Chairs  and  Tricycles 

The  Colson  Co. 

979  Cedar  St..  Elyria,  0. 


PATrMTC  WRITIC  for  free  illustrated 
A  I  P.  IN  I  ^  >'""!'  I'»»k  and  "  EVIDENCE  OF 
iuuiiiu.  CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.        Prompt  Service.        Reasonable  Terms. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth, Washington,  D.C. 


DOLLARS  IN  HARES 

We  pay |7.00  to  |18.50aad  up  a  pair  and  ex- 
press charges.  Big  Profit.  We  furnish  uuuran- 
teed  liltth  grade  Stock  BUd  l>uy  sul  vou  raise. 
Use  back  yard,  >>arn,  boxes  and  runways. 
Contract  and  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Food  &  Fur  Ats'n 
401 T  Broadway  Now  York 


"You  see,  monsieur,  I  hide  nothing  from 
you,  neither  my  own  weakness  nor  the 
secret  of  this  poor  boy  and  girl  who  now  are 
caught  in  a  devil's  trap  and  who  must  pay 
with  broken  hearts  for  what  has  happened." 

For  some  time  I  was  silent,  thinking  over 
the  priest's  words.  Then  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  his,  and  was  touched  by  the  deep  an- 
guish of  his  face. 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "and  I  am  very 
sorry." 

He  grasped  my  hand  and  held  it  close  to 
his  heart. 

"Let  us  rely  on  God's  mercy.  He  will 
not  be  harder  than  we  are  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  human  nature  and  the  frailties  of 
youth,  knowing  our  great  temptations." 

He  went  into  Holt's  bedroom,  and  stayed 
there  for  a  long  time.  When  he  came  out 
again  there  was  a  look  of  relief  upon  his 
face. 

"His  pain  has  left  him,  and  he  is  out  of 
danger,  I  think." 

These  words  he  spoke  aloud.  Then  he 
grasped  my  arm  and  whispered  to  me:  "I 
have  told  him  everything.  He  forgives 
Jean  with  a  most  truly  Christian  heart.  He 
is  indeed  a  chivalrous  young  man." 

I  was  astounded  that  Holt  should  be  well 
enough  to  listen  to  such  a  tale,  for  when  I 
had  seen  him  last  he  was  unconscious;  but 
now,  going  into  his  room,  I  found  him  clear- 
headed and  fairly  comfortable.  The  ex- 
traction of  the  bullet  and  the  stanching  of 
his  wound  had  left  him  easy. 

"Hello,  old  man!"  he  said  in  a  weak 
voice. 

I  held  his  hand,  which  lay  on  the  cover- 
let, and  pressed  it. 

"I  shall  have  to  stay  a  bit  longer  in  this 
village,"  he  said,  with  something  like  his 
old  smile;  "and  I've  made  a  pretty  mess  of 
things." 

He  stayed  three  weeks  longer  in  the  vil- 
lage before  he  was  well  enough  to  travel  to 
Paris  in  his  motor  car,  and  every  day  of 
that  time  Mademoiselle  de  Maresquel  came 
to  see  him,  with  flowers  and  fruits;  and 
another  of  his  visitors  was  Jean  Berthoult, 
who  sat  for  hours  at  his  bedside,  with  silent 
devotion. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  when  I  had  found 
Holt  lying  in  the  rushes  Jean  had  come  home 
drunk  and  wild-eyed  and  weeping.  He  de- 
sired to  give  himself  up  to  the  police,  but 
Madame  Berthoult  and  I  kept  him  locked 
up  downstairs.   It  was  next  morning  that 


he  went  in  to  see  Holt,  and  what  happened 
then  I  do  not  know,  but  only  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices  for  what  seemed  to  me  an 
hour.  When  Jean  came  out  of  the  room  he 
was  white  and  trembling,  but  like  a  man 
who  has  been  through  some  spiritual  ordeal 
and  found  comfort. 

"A  good  fellow ! "  was  all  Holt's  comment 
on  that  conversation.  "A  splendid  chap! 
Brave  as  a  lion  and  simple  as  a  child." 

It  was  then  that  Mademoiselle  Yvonne 
came  in,  and  I  saw  her  meet  Jean  Berthoult 
on  the  stairs.  He  flattened  himself  against 
the  wall  to  let  her  pass,  and  lowered  his 
head,  while  a  wave  of  color  reddened  his 
face. 

Yvonne  de  Maresquel  was  as  white  as  he 
had  been,  and  I  thought  she  would  pass  him 
without  a  word;  but  suddenly  she  put  her 
hands  on  his  broad  shoulders  and  laid  her 
face  against  his  breast  and  wept  bitterly. 
He  put  his  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,  and  his  face  was  all  wet 
with  her  tears.  Then  she  went  up  into  Holt's 
room,  and  presently  Holt  sent  Madame 
Berthoult  to  fetch  her  son,  and  all  of  them 
stayed  together  in  the  room,  while  I  smoked 
many  cigarettes  alone  in  mine. 

The  Comte  de  Maresquel  knew  nothing 
of  the  real  truth  behind  this  strange  affair. 

"Some  mere  anarchist!"  he  always  said 
when  searching  for  a  theory  as  to  the 
wounding  of  Holt.  "  One  of  those  Bolshevik 
devils  with  whom  France  is  infested,  like 
all  other  countries  of  our  stricken  Europe." 

I  think  he  was  deeply  pained  when  Holt 
went  away  with  me  without  making  an 
offer  for  his  daughter's  hand,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  disappointment,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy state  of  France,  which  preyed  on 
the  old  man's  mind,  caused  him  to  release 
his  hold  on  life.  It  was  only  a  month  ago 
that  I  heard  of  his  death,  and  only  a  week  ago 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  Monsieur  de 
Maratray  telling  me  that  Mademoiselle 
Yvonne  de  Maresquel  had  been  married 
quietly  to  Jean  Berthoult  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  chateau,  and  that  he  had 
asked  God  to  bless  this  union  between  a 
gracious  young  lady  and  a  gallant  son  of 
France. 

He  added  a  postscript  in  which  he  sent  his 
compliments  to  le  Capitaine  Holt,  "most 
chivalrous  of  English  gentlemen." 

Some  day  I  shall  go  back,  I  think,  and 
see  how  that  marriage  has  worked  out  in 
France.  A  hazardous  adventure,  I  imagine. 
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NO  SUCH  OFFER  AS  THIS,  WE  BELIEVE, 
HAS  EVER  BEFORE  BEEN  MADE— 

Business  can  be  sure  its  ln\  is  good  before  business  pays  the  bill 


AN  Ink  to  be  suitable  for  today's 
exacting  commercial  uses  must 
JL  JL  have  all  the  essential  merits,  to 
the  utmost  degree,  of  a  perfect  Ink.  No 
other  is  really  safe — no  other  Ink  is 
wholly  efficient. 

How,  then,  can  you  determine — posi' 
tively  —  that  the  Ink  you  use — or,  if  you 
are  a  dealer,  the  Ink  you  sell — is  an  ab' 
solutely  safe  and  altogether  efficient  Ink? 

You  could  make  a  test  yourself.  This  is 
quite  possible  and  easy.  But  you  are  a 
busy  man  and,  realizing  that  "every  shoe 
maker  to  his  last"  is  best,  you  turn  the 
matter  over  to  an  expert  analytical  chem' 
ist  to  make  a  comparative  test  for  you. 

So  you  go  into  the  open  market  and 
select  samples  of  Ink,  say  six  or  seven, 
or  as  many  as  you  choose,  including 
SIGNET  INK. 

Call  in  any  reputable  analytical  chemist. 
Instruct  him  to  give  you  a  report  on 
the  comparative  values  of  these  samples 
as  to  Color  Value,  Paper  Penetration, 
Corrosive  Action  on  Steel  Pens,  Stability 
Towards  Sunlight  and  Artificial  Light, 
Effect  of  Active  Reagents,  Acidity,  Body 
Solids  and  Contents,  Specific  Gravity, 
or  any  other  test  you  wish  to  have  made. 


"But  that  entails  expense,"  you  say.  Yes, 
it  does,  but  we  will  pay  for  the  test — 
provided  you  use  the  Ink  that  is  proven 
BEST  by  your  own  experts  test. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  give  us  the  name 
of  your  chemist.  If  you  desire  to  make 
such  a  test,  write  to  the  Russia  Cement 
Company  for  full  particulars  regarding 
it,  stating  the  Ink  you  are  now  using 
and  the  amount  you  purchase  per  year. 

And  just  in  this  connection  may  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Signet  Inks 
are  made  and  guaranteed  by  the  makers 
of  the  well'known  and  universally  used 
LePages  Glue  and  LePages  Mucilage? 
Dealers  who  for  a  half-century  have 
recommended  and  sold  these  standard 
products,  and  know  their  value,  will  fill 
your  Signet  Order  or  get  Signet  for  you. 

Never  before  has  a  perfect  Ink  been  so 
difficult  to  produce.  Never  before  has  it 
been  more  important  that  the  dealer 
know  the  Ink  he  is  selling.  And  never 
before  has  it  been  so  necessary  that  the 
user  of  Ink  make  absolutely  sure  that 
his  Ink  is,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
safe,  sound  and  of  unvarying  quality.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  write  you  any  further 
particulars.  Russia  Cement  Company, 
Laboratory  and  Factory,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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Drawing  from  photograph  showing  a  packing  room  of  one  of 
the  F.  E.  Booth  Company's  plants  where  R&M  Motors  are 
in  operation.   Mr.  F.  E.  Booth,  President,  in  the  foreground 


Simplified,  Speedier  Production 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motors,  through  furnishing 
reliable,  dependable,  economical  power,  are  simpli- 
fying and  speeding  production  in  many  and  various 
industries. 

An  example  is  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  packers 
of  Crescent  Brand  sardines,  salmon,  herring,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  who  use  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
throughout  their  plants  at  Monterey,  Pittsburg  and 
Centerville,  California. 

Here  R&M  Motors  furnish  the  power  which 
conveys  the  cleaned  fish  and  empty  cans,  over  belts, 
into  the  packing  room,  onto  the  R&M  driven 
automatic  machines  which  fill  the  cans  with  sauce 
or  oil  and  seal  the  covers;  then  through  the  cook- 
ing and  cooling  rooms  to  the  labeling  department. 

As  Mr.  F.  E.  Booth,  president  of  the  company, 
says:  "Our  production  has  been  greatly  simplified  and 


speeded  since  we  installed  this  equipment.  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motors  are  their  own  recommendation — 
they  require  no  attention,  give  constant,  dependable 
service  and  keep  power  costs  remarkably  low." 

The  reliable  and  economical  qualities  of  R&M 
Motors  have  led  them  to  be  adopted  not  only  in 
plants  where  they  smooth  production  wrinkles,  but 
also  by  manufacturers  who  produce  motor-driven 
appliances  for  store,  office  and  home,  such  as  add- 
ing and  addressing  machines,  suction  sweepers, 
washing  machines,  and  the  like. 

Look  for  the  Robbins  &  Myers  name  plate  when- 
ever you  buy  a  motor  or  motor-driven  appliance. 
It  is  all  you  need  know  about  a  motor. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty -three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


llobbms  &M^ers 
Motors 


shaving  a  pleasure  morning  or  night. 
Best   for    the   stiffest   beard   or  the 


After 
Shaving 
Talcum 

necessity  to 
some,  a  delight 
to  all. 

Makes  the  face 
feel  fine  after  the 
closest  shave. 
Buy  a  can  on 
your  way  home 
today. 


Exercise  keeps  the  body  healthy  and  strong,  but  only  con 
stant  and  intelligent  care  can  prevent  the  teeth  going  bad. 

The  New  Way  to  Have  Perfect  Teeth  is  to 
Keep  the  Entire  Mouth  Hygien ically  Clean 

Brushing  the  teeth  is  not  enough  to  keep  them  clean.  Three  or 
four  brushings  daily  would  not  suffice.  The  entire  mouth  must 
be  kept  clean. 

VIVOMINT  was  made  by  expert  dental  chemists  to  meet  just 
such  a  need.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  dentifrice.  It  does  double 
duty — cleanses  and  purifies  the  whole  mouth  while  whitening  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  VIVOMINT  is  a  remarkable  antiseptic — 
a  germ  destroyer  that  no  tooth-destroying  agent  can  withstand. 

This  antiseptic  is  not  added  to  VIVOMINT  to  give  it  a  pleasant 
taste.  It  is  put  into  this  new  dentifrice  solely  to  destroy  the  germs 
in  the  mouth,  little  microscopical  germs  that  hide  in  every  inter- 
dental crevice  and  in  the  tiny  folds  of  mouth  membrane.  These  are 
what  cause  tartar  and  decay. 

When  you  use  VIVOMINT  you  will  note  in  the  VIVOMINT 
TASTE  an  agent  of  cleanliness. 

Send  for  a  Free  Trial  Tube 

Try  VIVOMINT  at  our  expense  without  delay.  We  are 
sure  you  will  prefer  it.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  us  and  a  generous  trial  size  tube  will  be  sent  you. 


Paris 


V  I  V  A  U  D  O  U 


New  York 


DEALER 
MUPON 

'.  VrraaaW  loc 
Tim« .  BI<U 
New  York 

Sen d   me  your 
/1VOMINT  proposi- 
K>n  without  delay. 


THE     NEW    DENTIFRICE    Ml  . 


TRIAL 
TUBE 
COUPON 


\ddr 


Ay  Jobber  is 
fi*  Address 


V.  Vivnudou,  Inc., 

Time*  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  free  trial  tube  of  VIVOMINT  TOOTH 
PASTE.     I  will  give  it  a  fair  test. 


Name- 


Street 


City  and  State   
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A  sign 
of  good  and 
healthful  living 


HANKS  to  leading  bakers  throughout 
the  country,  you  will  be  able  to  get  such 
unusual  bakeshop  specialties  as  Sunsweet 
Prune  Bread,  Sunsweet  Prune  Pie,  Sun- 
sweet  Prune  Coffee  Cake,  Sunsweet  Prune 
Squares,  Sunsweet  Spicecake,  etc. 

These  bakers  have  been  quick  to  realize 
the  versatile  qualities  of  Sunsweet  Prunes. 
For  here  is  a  fruit  that  enables  them  to  give 
you  uncommonly  delicious  fruit  bread,  cake 
and  pastry  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

No  fruit  is  better  adapted  to  these  uses. 
Sunsweet  Prunes  are  rich  in  natural  fruit- 


sugar  and  other  body-building  and  body- 
regulating  elements.  Juicy,  sweet,  tasteful, 
as  they  fall  from  the  tree — these  fine,  full- 
meated  prunes  lose  nothing  of  their  freshness 
or  flavor  when  sun-dried  in  California's  sun- 
swept  orchards.  And  later,  when  used  in 
bread,  in  cake,  in  pie— as  your  favored  baker 
makes  them — they  give  you  a  taste-experi- 
ence that's  new  and  healthful,  too! 

Thus,  Sunsweet  Bakeshop  Specialties 
not  only  offer  you  a  new  taste-sensation 
but  they  point  a  new  way  to  good  and 
healthful  living.  Ask  your  baker! 


CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  6?  APRICOT  GROWERS  INC' 
l8ig  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
A  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  10,000  GROWERS 


Our  nation-wide  campaign  of  education  is 

stimulating  a  desire  and  a  demand  for 

Sunsweet  Bakeshop  Specialties.  We  have  prepared  a 

special  Bakers'  Formula  Book  that  will  open 

up  new  avenues  of  revenue  for  you.  This  Book 

(together  with  helpful,  trade-winning  ideas]  is  yours 

for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  today    no  obligation! 
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Barrett   Specification   20-  Year 
Bonded  Roof  on  Lowell  Bleach- 
erytSt.  Louis,  Mo.  Eng.:A.W.Erick- 
son ;  Gen'l  Cont. :  Sutherland  Bldg.  & 
Const.  Co. ;  Roofing  Cont. :  St. 
Louis  Roofing  Co. 
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Barrett  Specifi- 
cation 20-  Year 
Bonded  Roof  on 
building  of 
Plant  Milling 
Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Arch.  6r* 
Eng. :  Lichter  b1 
Jens;  Gen'  I 
Cont. :  Fruin- 
Colnon  Cont. 
Co.;  Roofing 
Cont. :  St.  Louis 
Roofing  Co. 


[Below)  Bar- 
rett Specifica- 
tion Roof  on 
Exchange 
Build  i  n g  of 
Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Arch.:I.R. 
Timlin  Engi- 
neering Dept.; 
Gen'l  Cont.; 
Mutch  Bros. 
Const.  Co.; 
Roofing  Cont.: 
Swift  Roof- 
mi  Co. 


Bonded  for  20  and  lO  Years 
They  are  all  "from  Missouri" — 

When  it  comes  to  spending  their  clients'  money,  architects  and 
construction  engineers  invariably  take  the  "show  me"  attitude. 
Figuratively,  they  are  all  "from  Missouri". 

And  the  more  they  insist  upon  having  positive  proof  of  the  dura- 
bility and  economy  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a  building,  the 
surer  is  that  building  to  have  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  hustling  metropolis  of  the  Central  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  "show  me"  spirit  is  fully  developed;  consequently  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  cover  many  of  the  city's  modern  buildings. 

In  a  Barrett  Specification  Bonded  Roof  the  owner  not  only  gets  a 
roof  that  has  proved  its  superior  economy  on  thousands  of  buildings 
all  over  the  country,  but  he  also  gets  a  roof  that  is  bonded  for  a  long 
term  of  years  against  all  upkeep  expense. 

Our  Guarantee  is  a  Bond 

The  Barrett  Guarantee  is  a  Surety  Company  Bond  which  costs 
the  owner  nothing  and  which  absolutely  protects  him  from  the 
expense  of  roof  repairs  and  maintenance. 

This  Bond  may  be  obtained  on  any  Barrett  Specification  Roof  of 
50  squares  or  larger,  in  towns  of  25,000  or  more,  and  in  many  smaller 
places  where  our  inspection  service  is  available.  Our  only  stipulations 
are  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us  and  that  The 
Barrett  Specification,  revised  April 15, 1920,  shall  be  strictly  followed. 

Important  Notice 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20-Year  Bonded  Roof  repre- 
sents the  most  permanent  roof  covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and 
while  we  bond  it  for  20  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of  this  type 
that  have  been  in  service  over  40  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not  justify  a  roof  of  such 
extreme  length  of  service,  we  recommend  the  Barrett  Specification 
Type  "A"  Roof  bonded  for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of  the  same 
high  grade  materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  The  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request. 
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IVORY  Soap  should  be  in  your  bath  room  because  it 
offers  you  and  your  guests  the  seven  qualities  that 
people  of  refinement  want  in  a  soap  for  personal  use. 


It  is  white 

It  is  fragrant 

It  lathers  quickly 

It  floats 


It  rinses  easily 
It  is  mild 
It  is  pure 


Has  the  soap  you  now  use  all  these  essentials  for  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  bath  and  toilet? 


IVORY  SOAP 


Do  you  know  the  SAFE  way 
to  wash  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics? 

Send  for  free  Sample 
package  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  garment  and  you 
will  know  that  you  finally 
have  found  a  safe  way  to 
wash  your  loveliest 
clothes.  Address  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  25-L,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


99&*  PURE 


The  Manufacture  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Plakes  alio  make  the  following  general  household  soaps:  P  and  Q  The  While  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  (gamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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TRUTH  is  stranger  than  fiction,  but  the  illicit 
liquor  traffic  is  stranger  than  both.  Forty  men 
writing  for  forty  days  couldn't  tell  a  tenth  of 
the  story  of  it.  The  tale  ranges  from  the 
Jrganized  making  of  fortunes  by  juggling  with  per- 
mits to  withdraw  bonded  whisky  from  warehouses 
and  forging  them  to  the  taking  of  quarters  for  poi- 
sonous booze  distilled  in  dirty  cellars  in  the  lowest 
slums.  It  comprises  the  daring  speculation  of  keen 
fnaves  who  are  out  for  the  money,  and  who  take  the 
:hance  because  of  the  enormous  profits,  and  the  trans- 
itions of  the  bartender  who  will  hand  out  a  drink 
of  doctored  stuff  for  seventy-five  cents.  It  compre- 
hends lawbreaking  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  from 
vast  and  organized  smuggling  by  land  and  by  sea  to 
burglaries  where  one  bottle  is  secured.  It  has  to  do 
with  murders,  with  debaucheries  of  officials,  with 
contemptuous  defiances  of  the  law  by  otherwise 
correct  citizens,  with  evasions  in  restaurants  and  by 
drug  stores  and  doctors,  with  death  from  toxic 
mixtures,  with  battle,  with  corrupt  police,  with  cor- 
rupter revenue  agents,  with  theft  and  terrorization. 
It  deals  with  the  highly  respectable  housewives  who 
brew  and  distill  various  liquors  in  their  kitchens, 
with  the  pollution  of  sacramental  wines,  with  increased 

drunkenness  among  drinking  men  and  women,  with  crimes  of  violence,  with  drugs  and 
dopesters,  with  a  huge  and  defiant  underworld  that  makes,  steals,  deals  in  and  grafts 
on  illicit  booze  of  all  sorts. 

It  tells  of  counterfeiting  of  official  stamps,  seals,  permits,  documents  and  signatures; 
of  forging  of  labels  and  revenue  stamps;  of  refilling  and  substitutions  of  incredible 
ingenuity;  of  frauds  as  barefaced  as  they  are  numerous;  of  a  curb  market  in  New  York 
where  bootleggers  dealt  in  both  real  and  forged  permits;  of  extortion;  and  of  assault, 
battery,  fake  seizures,  resales,  cheats  innumerable  and  dishonesty  rampant.  It  tells 
of  men  going  blind,  of  men  dying  from  drinking  poisonous  stuff,  of  hotel  bell  boys 
trafficking  in  venomous  concoctions  that  poison  and  paralyze,  of  great  organizations 
for  the  distribution  of  illicit  liquor,  of  robberies  of  bonded  warehouses,  of  complaisance 
by  public  officials  in  these  robberies,  of  hawking  about  of  seized  liquor  by  revenue 
agents,  of  frenzied  drinking  when  small  supplies  are  obtained,  of  the  making  of  fake 
medicinal  preparations  that  are  in  reality  cheap  liquor,  of  a  nation-wide  wave  of  law- 
breaking  and  law  evasion  and  all  the  crimes  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  attempts  to 
make  money  by  violating  the  law.  It  is  the  story  of  a  few  hundred  men  trying  to  stop 
the  lawbreaking  of  many  millions  of  men  and  women  and  of  a  nation-wide  determination 
to  have  liquor— to  steal  it,  make  it,  smuggle  it,  sell  it,  buy  it,  drink  it — and  often  open 
and  always  defiant  contempt  for  national  prohibition  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  Symptoms  and  Progress  of  Prohibition 

WHAT  is  the  Constitution  between  booze?  expresses  the  attitude  of  a  large  section 
of  the  American  people,  especially  the  people  who  live  in  the  great  cities.  And  there 
is  a  wide  comment  on  it.  To-day,  more  than  a  year  since  the  constitutional  amendment 
and  its  enforcing  Volstead  Law  went  into  effect,  there  is  more  talk  among  the  people 
about  prohibition  than  there  is  on  any  other  subject,  and  was  even  during  the 
presidential  campaign ;  more  general  talk  in  places  where  men  get  together.  However, 
it  ia  to  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  this  talk  is  among  the  wets.  The  drys  are  saying  little. 
From  that  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  drys  have  little  to  say.  The  inference  is  wrong. 
Hie  drys  are  3aying  little  because  they  understand  the  psychology  of  the  situation. 

When  a  person  is  about  to  suffer  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  say,  he  exhibits  certain 
narked  symptoms.  As  the  attack  progresses  the  pathological  developments  in  ordinary 


cases  are  about  the  same  with  one  man  as  with 
another;  and  so  with  convalescence. 

When  a  people  are  about  to  have  an  attack  of 
prohibition  they  exhibit  certain  marked  symptoms. 
As  the  prohibition  develops  the  developments  are 
identical,  and  convalescence,  which  is  acceptance  of 
the  law,  works  out  invariably  with  one  group  as 
with  another. 

The  Hysteria  of  the  Wets 

THlS  analogy  illuminates  much  that  is  going  on, 
and  it  explains  the  calmness  with  which  those  who 
are  experienced  in  prohibition  and  the  enforcement  of 
it  view  the  nation-wide  demonstrations  of  varied  and 
vicious  moisture  that  have  followed  the  advent  of 
national  prohibition  in  January,  1920.  These  prohibi- 
tion people  have  been  through  all  this  before — not 
nationally,  of  course,  but  in  various  states — and  they 
know  the  game.  They  regret  it  all,  but  they  expected 
much  of  it. 

You  cannot  excite  a  Kansas  man,  for  example,  with 
tales  of  bootlegging,  moonshining,  booze  fraud,  home 
brewing,  grafting,  lawbreaking,  and  so  on.  On  a  state 
scale  he  has  been  through  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
he  knows  what  he  observed  as  state  reactions  when  they  really  began  to  enforce 
prohibition  in  Kansas  are  now  observable  as  national  reactions.  This  is  so  in  other 
states  that  were  dry  before  national  prohibition.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  doing  what 
they  did  as  state  populations,  but  with  an  added  difficulty.  Under  the  old  law  liquors 
could  be  shipped,  with  certain  restrictions,  from  wet  states  into  dry  states,  and  this 
obviated  numerous  of  the  various  lawbreakings  that  are  now  apparent.  In  a  general 
sense,  what  the  drinking  and  bootlegging  folks  did  after  a  state  went  effectively  dry  is 
what  the  drinking  folks  of  the  nation  have  been  and  are  doing  since  the  nation  went 
dry— increased  by  the  ratio  of  forty-eight  to  one,  of  course,  and  with  many  modern 
improvements. 

It  is  a  typical  frenzy,  an  absolute  hysteria,  a  representative  orgy — wider,  fiercer, 
more  reckless  and  with  unique  aspects  of  lawbreaking  and  law  evasion,  but  typical, 
just  the  same,  in  most  of  its  manifestations.  Wherefore,  those  who  are  most  excited 
about  what  is  happening  are  the  wets  and  not  the  drys.  The  man  or  woman  who  buys 
a  clandestine  drink,  or  quart,  or  makes  a  mess  of  home  brew,  or  smuggles  a  flask  into  a 
restaurant,  or  gets  a  doctor's  prescription  for  a  drug-store  half  pint,  or  spends  $140 
for  a  case  of  twelve-dollar  stuff,  or  tips  a  bell  boy  for  a  half  pint  of  prune-juiced  wood 
alcohol,  or  does  some  other  personal-libertyizing  stunt,  gets  all  excited  about  it  and 
feels  very  criminal  and  self-determining;  has  a  sense  of  being  a  daring  lawbreaker 
and  fancies  himself,  or  herself — for  the  women  are  in  it  too— a  sort  of  booze  hero  for 
this  defiance  of  the  law  and  a  booze  Raffles  for  breaking  it.  The  big  operators  are  in 
it  for  the  easy  money. 

Also,  these  amateurs  of  booze  crime,  being,  in  most  instances  of  their  daily  lives,  the 
most  meticulous  of  conventional  law  compliers,  attach  greater  importance  to  their 
minor  crimes  than  the  crimes  warrant  from  a  dry  viewpoint  and  discuss  the  wave  of 
similar  criminality  that  is  sweeping  the  nation  from  the  perspective  of  their  former 
law-abiding.  They  look  at  it  from  the  angle  of  their  own  claimed  respectability  and 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  it.  They  think  they  are  pretty  smart,  as  well  as  superior- 
smart  in  successfully  breaking  the  law  and  superior  to  the  mandates  of  that  law. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  drys  condone  these  lawbreakings,  in  either  their  minor 
or  their  major  aspects.  It  means  simply  that  the  wets  are  more  excited  about  the 
lawbreaking,  in  its  vast  and  continental  manifestations,  than  the  drys  are.  The  dry- 
recognize  what  is  going  on  as  a  concomitant  of  the  dry  law  and,  having  had  experience 
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in  these  things,  observe  the  symptoms  with  professional 
detachment  and  feel  sure  that  the  usual  cure  will  be 
attained  in  the  usual  manner — by  law  enforcement.  The 
drys  do  not  fool  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  situa- 
tion is  more  than  typical  in  a  most  general  sense,  for 
nation-wide  prohibition  is  one  thing  and  isolated  state 
prohibition  is  another,  but  for  purposes  of  future  observa- 
tion and  consideration  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
people  are  in  similar  case. 

First  off,  the  most  apparent  effect  of  the  prohibition 
law,  or  lack  of  effect  of  it,  is  that  it  has  not  abolished  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  that  it  has  changed  the  liquor  traffic. 
Liquor  is  sold,  and  made,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  not,  as  formerly,  with  the  sanction  and  license  of 
the  internal-revenue  laws,  but  without  that  sanction  and 
in  wide  and  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  Law,  framed  to  make  that 
amendment  operative.  Not  so  much  is  sold,  either  retail 
or  wholesale,  as  when  the  purveyors  of  liquor  were  legal- 
ized in  their  operations,  but  ten  thousand  times  more  is 
made  and  sold  than  will  be  made  and  sold  eventually; 
and  in  the  obtaining,  making  and  selling  of  this  great  flood 
of  illegal  liquor  a  large  section  of  the  population,  especially 
the  city  population,  has  vigorously  and  viciously  engaged 
itself,  either  for  individual  use  or  for  individual  or  gang 
profit. 

This,  in  the  year  of  learning  how,  has  brought  about  an 
organized  liquor  traffic,  clandestine  but  effective  as  to 
both  distribution  and  profit;  has  turned  loose  in  the  United 
States  a  vast  stream  of  liquor  that  ranges  in  quality  from 
devastating  poison  to  excellent  merit  so  far  as  the  in- 
gredients are  concerned;  and  has  increased  drinking  in  the 
drinking  classes  when  the  drinking  classes  are  able  to  get 
the  stuff  to  drink.  All  told,  there  is  not  so  much  drinking 
as  there  was  in  the  old,  open  days,  but  those  who  do 
drink  get  drunker. 

It  has  debauched  a  certain  proportion  of  public  officials 
of  various  capacities,  has  made  blackmail  and  plain  graft 
very  lucrative,  has  enriched  many  men  who  have  been 
willing  to  take  the  chance  of  arrest  and  conviction — which 
chance  as  yet  isn't  very  great— for  the  enormous  profit 
that  is  in  the  business  and  has  separated  thousands  of 
persons  from  their  money  without  adequate  return. 

Where  the  Stuff  Comes  From 

A  PART  from  the  home-brewed  messes  and  from  the  stills 
XI  in  the  country  woodsheds,  and  such  stuff,  which  is  vast 
in  volume  and  generally  deleterious  in  effect,  supplies  for 
the  illegal  liquor  traffic  come,  especially  in  the  great  cities, 
from  three  principal  sources. 

The  first  is  the  bonded  whisky  and  alcohol  that,  by 
permit,  is  released  from  government  warehouses  for  medic- 
inal and  commercial  purposes  and  is  diverted  to  sale  to  the 
public  by  ingenious  criminal  methods  that  range  from  sub- 
stitution to  robbery  and  often  have  complaisant  aid  from 
public  officials. 

The  second  is  smuggled  liquor,  which  comes  in  by  land 
from  Canada  and  from  Mexico  and  by  water  from  all  the 
ports  of  the  world,  especially  from  the  Bermudas,  Cuba 
and  Europe. 

The  third  is  moonshine — stuff  distilled  everywhere,  raw, 
poisonous,  devastating.  This  moonshine  is  made  in  huge 
quantities  and  is  sold  as  such  to  the  ignorant  and  as  real 
whisky  in  refilled  bottles  with  counterfeited  labels  and 
forged  government  stamps  to  those  who  demand  evidences 
of  genuineness. 

The  distributors  are  solitary  bootleggers,  operating  on 
their  own,  druggists,  grocerymen,  saloon  keepers,  restau- 
rant keepers,  increasing  on  and  up  in  size  and  organization 
to  great  rings  of  lawbreakers,  heavily  capitalized,  operat- 
ing wholesale  and  making  enormous  profits.  The  go- 
betweens  are  often  public  officials  of  one  grade  or  another, 
and  the  country  is  covered  from  end  to  end  with  this  vast 
network  of  operators,  handlers,  sellers,  all  of  whom  are 
k-gally  crooks  and  most  of  whom  are  virtual  crooks — law- 
breakers, but  flagrant  and  skillful  about  it  and  making 
money  at  it. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  original 
criminality  of  an  illicit  booze  sale  and  the  procuring  of 
illicit  booze  for  sale, 
there  is  a  point  along 
the  line  of  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  transac- 
tions where  there  is 
crookedness,  fraud, 
thievery,  in  some 
form.  On  the  face  of 
it  every  transaction 
predicates  crime. 
The  business  of  law- 
breaking  makes  law- 
breakers. So,  illegal 
in  its  beginnings,  the 
whole  process  of  dis- 
tribution becomes 
one  of  extortion, 
fraud,  blackmail, 


bribery  and  even  murder.  Every  seller  and  every  buyer  is 
without  the  law,  and  there  are  no  amenities  or  ethical 
phases  in  the  business.  It  is  a  case  of  crook  do  crook,  and 
the  doing  is  extensive  and  the  doers  are  merciless. 

Thus,  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  in  this  country,  like  every 
other  business,  has  two  main  parts — production  and  distri- 
bution. As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  production — getting 
the  stuff  to  sell — has  three  phases:  Liquor  obtained  on 
permits,  liquor  smuggled  and  moonshine. 

There  was  about  70,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  in  bonded 
warehouses  when  the  Volstead  Law  went  into  effect  to 
make  the  constitutional  amendment  operative.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  any  of  this  spirits,  which  was  and  is  real 
whisky  of  the  usual  quality,  or  alcohol,  was  by  permit. 
The  Volstead  Law  defines  a  permit  to  be  "a  formal  written 
authorization  by  the  commissioner  setting  forth  specifically 
therein  the  things  that  are  authorized."  The  law  says, 
further,  that  the  only  purposes  for  which  permits  are  to  be 
issued  for  the  withdrawal  of  liquor  from  bond  are  these: 
Denatured  alcohol  and  rum;  medicinal  preparations 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  formulas  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  National  Formulary  and  the 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  and  unfit  for  beverage  purposes; 
patented,  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  unfit  for 
beverage  purposes;  toilet,  medicinal  and  antiseptic 
preparations  and  solutions  unfit  for  beverage  purposes; 
flavoring  extracts  and  sirups  of  a  nonbeverage  character; 
and  vinegar  and  preserved  sweet  cider.  Strict  regulations 
are  imposed  as  to  quantities  of  alcohol  that  may  be  used 
in  these  preparations.  Other  permits  are  issued  to  manu- 
facture, transport,  sell  and  prescribe  liquor,  and  are 
strictly  regulated  in  the  law. 

So  there  it  is,  all  fair  enough,  and  plain  enough.  How- 
ever, in  January,  1919,  a  year  before  the  law  went  into 
effect,  there  was  withdrawn  912,276  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits  for  nonbeverage  purposes,  while  in  January,  1920, 
the  withdrawal  for  such  purposes  was  2,183,750  gallons. 
National  prohibition  under  the  amendment  became  effec- 
tive in  January,  1920.  In  April,  1920,  withdrawal  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  rose  to  3,547,726  gallons,  against  864,126  in 
April,  1919.  In  July  the  nonbeverage  manufacturers  took 
out  from  bond,  by  permit,  4,072,029  gallons,  against 
1,071,659  gallons  in  July,  1919,  which  is  when  wartime 
prohibition  went  in.  In  all,  since  national  prohibition 
became  effective,  between  23,000,000  and  24,000,000  gal- 
lons of  distilled  spirits  was  withdrawn  from  bonded  ware- 
houses for  nonbeverage  purposes  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1920,  as  against  6,500,000  gallons  for  similar  purposes  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1919. 

There  you  have  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  illicit  liquor 
dealing,  because  not  a  quarter  of  this  withdrawn  liquor 
is  used  legitimately  for  manufacture,  in  medicines  and 
otherwise,  but  is  used  and  sold  as  whisky,  for  drinking 
purposes.  In  quality  the  whisky  is  about  the  same, 
mostly,  as  the  ordinary  case  goods  of  former  days,  and  it 
retails  at  the  time  this  is  written  for  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  a  quart.  The  proof  that  three-quarters  of  this 
whisky  is  being  sold,  ultimately,  to  drinkers  is  in  the  fact 
that  six  months  ago  this  same  quality  of  liquor  brought 
sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  quart,  and  even  more.  Bonded 
whisky  may  be  obtained— in  October— for  as  little  as  forty- 
eight  dollars  a  case,  the  buyer  taking  the  chances  on  it. 
In  pint  flasks  this  stuff  retails  for  four  to  five  dollars. 
Drug  stores  get  about  that  for  it,  sometimes  more.  Of 
course  there  is  no  market  price — the  dealers  get  what  they 


can — but  the  supply  is  plentiful  and  prices  are  going  down 
in  accord  with  the  well-known  law  of  supply  and  demand 
which  operates  even  with  illicit  booze. 

The  process  of  obtaining  this  whisky  is  simple  in  its 
beginnings,  but  becomes  complicated  as  it  progresses,  anc 
as  tricky  as  the  craft  of  the  operators  can  make  it,  which  is 
very  tricky.  A  wholesaler  gets  a  permit  to  withdraw  any 
amount  he  wants,  five  barrels  or  100,  or  500,  stipulating  a 
legitimate  use  therefor,  as  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 
Now  he  may  want  the  liquor  for  that  purpose  or  he  may 
want  it  for  other  purposes.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
time  he  wants  it  for  other  purposes.  It  seems  lamentably 
obvious  that  about  that  proportion  of  the  wholesalers, 
either  in  the  first  instance  or  subsequently,  are  bootlegging 
in  their  own  way,  by  wholesale. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimate  wholesaler, 
who  wants  the  liquor  for  medicines,  toilet  articles,  and  so 
on,  for  the  numerous  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  the  manu- 
factures. The  illegitimate  wholesaler,  having  withdrawn 
his  supply — say,  fifty  barrels — does  not  retail  it  himself. 
That  would  be  coarse  work.  He  sells  his  fifty  barrels  to 
another  wholesaler.  That  is  allowable.  The  second  whole- 
saler passes  the  liquor  along  to  another  wholesaler.  There 
may  be  half  a  dozen  resales  of  this  original  fifty  barrels,  but 
eventually  this  liquor  is  distributed,  because  some  suc- 
ceeding wholesaler  sells  it  to  customers  of  his  in  one,  two, 
five  or  ten  barrel  lots.  Some  day  this  fifty  barrels  of  liquor 
gets  to  the  drinkers. 

Bogus  Permits  Bought  and  Sold 

THE  revenue  men  know  that  this  country  did  not  use 
more  than  24,000,000  gallons  of  liquor  for  nonbeverage 
purposes  from  January,  1920,  to  August  1,  1920.  They 
know  that  the  country  drank,  or  stored  for  future  drink- 
ing, about  18,000,000  gallons  of  that  whisky.  So  when 
they  think  they  have  a  case  on  a  wholesaler  they  begin 
investigating.  The  first  transaction  is  always  impeccable. 
So  may  the  second  be,  and  the  third  and  the  fourth,  but 
eventually  somebody  has  split  this  fifty  barrels  of  whisky 
into  lots  and  sold  it  to  customers.  When  they  get  to  that 
place  the  investigators  may  find  that  that  wholesaler  has 
gone  out  of  business,  leaving  no  trace.  He  has  vanished. 
They  may  find  an  indignant  wholesaler  who  produces  his 
books  to  show  that  he  sold  this  stuff  to  his  customers  for 
legitimate  purposes — to  medicine  makers,  to  druggists,  to 
makers  of  toilet  articles.  Then  they  examine  the  books  of  „ 
the  customers.  These  books  show  that  they  used  the  stuff  : 
legitimately  of  course.  They  made  face  lotions  out  of  it,; 
and  so  on. 

But  they  didn't.  They  sold  it  by  the  pint  or  quart  or  by , 
the  drink.    Plenty  of  it  got  to  the  former  saloons,  kept; 
open  as  restaurants  and  soft-drink  parlors.    Much  of  it 
got  to  the  cafes  and  restaurants.    Doctors'  prescriptions 
took  care  of  a  lot  of  it.  These  permit  sales  and  resales  are  1 
in  progress  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  bonded  I 
liquor  is  accessible,  but  principally  in  the  great  cities.   A  : 
fake  wholesaler  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  will  take  out 
a  supply — a  hundred  barrels,  or  whatever  amount  he  can  | 
pay  for.  He  will  show  that  he  has  legitimate  customers  in 
New  Jersey  or  in  outlying  towns  in  Pennsylvania.  He  gets 
his  permit  to  transport  the  stuff,  and  he  takes  it  to  Trenton 
or  to  Harrisburg,  or  to  any  place  where  he  can  dispose  of  it, 
and  it  is  absorbed  by  customers.    Great  truck  trains 
carrying  the  stuff  come  out  of  Philadelphia  and  out  of 
other  cities  each  week.   All  seems  legitimate.  The  owner 
has  a  permit  to  obtain  and  a  permit  to  transport. 

The  crookedness  comes  in  the  resales,  and  is  complicated 
with  forged  permits.  A  great  business  has  been  done  in 
forged  permits.  A  good  many  million  gallons  have  been 
taken  out  on  permits  that  were  as  bogus  as  the  proposed 
uses  ascribed  in  them  for  the  liquor,  and  that  is  the  abso- 
lute in  spuriousness.  A  unique  phase  of  this  business  was 
discovered  in  New  York  City.  Investigators  found,  not 
far  from  police  headquarters,  a  regular  curb  market  for 
these  permits,  both  real  and  bogus.  The  makers  of  the 
Volstead  Law  did  not  foresee  this  permit  chicanery,  and 
they  made  no  penalty  or  prescription  against  transfer  of 
permits.  Thus,  one  wholesaler  may  get  a  permit,  decide 
not  to  use  it  and  sell  it  to  another  wholesaler.    And  the 

maker  of  a  bogus  per-  |j 

  mit  may  do  likewise.  I 

At  present  there  is 
no  law  to  stop  this 
traffic  in  permits, 
but  there  probably 
w  ill  be. 

The  greater  part  of 
the  foundation  on  ( 
which  all  this  crook- 
edness rests  is  the 
medicinal  use  of 
whisky.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the! 
available  supply 
of  whisky  will 

■  Continued  on 
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E  WAS  past  fifty-four  when  John 
Harden  Rawle  first  discovered  the 
extraordinary  relief  of  a  complete, 
if  temporary,  mental  and  spiritual  free- 
dom, and  it  was  the  result  of 
a  most  unlikely  and  trivial  set 
Of  circumstances.  It  began 
really  at  the  dinner  Ella  and  he 
gave  their  daughter,  Ashley, 
on  her  return  from  the  long 
motor  trip  that  was  the  honey- 
moon of  Henry  Plank  and 
herself.  It  was  a  very  noisy 
dinner — the  cocktails,  since 
prohibition,  seemed  to  have 
multiplied  potency  with  their 
cost;  and  the  Gibbons,  Mary 
and  Edward,  undoubtedly 
raised  the  roof,  but  then  they 
usually  did.  It  was  the  per- 
formance of  James  Ross,  the 
senior  member  of  Rawle's  law 
firm,  that  made  the  party 
notable. 

He  imitated  several  well- 
known  comedians  of  the 
knockabout  variety  at  the 
table  and  unsuccessfully  kissed 
Mary  Gibbon  in  the  hall. 
Mary  was  rowdy,  but  at  heart 
sound,  and  a  lawyer  with  a 
large  family— absent  in 
Maine — couldn't  kiss  her  seri- 
ously. Ordinarily  she  would 
have  managed  Ross  with  pri- 
vacy and  dispatch.  Now, 
however,  inspired  by  orange 
blossoms,  she  broke  into  loud 
merriment  and  the  announce- 
ment, in  the  manner  of  a  train 
dispatcher,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Altogether  the  dinner  was 
most  unfortunate,  the  worse 
for  Rawle  because  he  had  had 
a  persistent  headache  all  day. 
He'  steadily  wished  that  mid- 
night would  come  and  his 
guests  depart,  but  the  evening 
dragged  on  interminably.  It 
was  close  and  still,  at  the  end 
of  August;  and  on  the  lawn 
James  Ross  and  Henry  were 
playing  croquet  at  a  dollar  a 
wicket.  The  moonlight  was 
bright,  and  in  the  shadows 
smoothly  burning  candles  were 
fastened  to  the  hoops. 

Gibbon  was  smoking  sul- 
lenly on  the  terrace,  and  a  lit- 
tle distance  away  the  women 
were  seated  in  wicker  chairs — 
\shley  and  her  mother,  Mary 
ind  Katherine  Barker. 
(Catherine's  magnificent  emer- 
ilds  occasionally  and  mysteri- 
>usly  glittered,  and  Ashley's 
mgagement  ring  hinted  at  its 
rosty,  prismatic  perfection, 
ienry  Plank  was  rich,  very 
ich  indeed;    and,  Rawle 

;new,  Ella  considered  their  daughter's  marriage  to  him 
he  chief  success  of  their  lives.  For  not  only  was  Plank's 
ncome  large;  he  was  on  every  count  eligible— by  birth 
md  inclination  good  form.  The  croquet  over,  the  younger 
nan,  nine  wickets  ahead,  triumphantly  collected  as  many 
lollars  and  extended  himself  on  the  grass  at  Ashley's  feet, 
toss  found  a  place  by  John  Rawle. 

•  "I'll  have  to  go  down  to  Northeast  Harbor  to-morrow," 
he  former  reminded  Rawle;  "and  Arnold  won't  be  fit  for 
own  before  October,  so  you  will  have  to  keep  an  eye  on 
hings;  but  there  isn't  much  on  the  calendar.  See  that 
•oung  Stokes,  with  his  mother  in  Italy,  doesn't  get  too  far 
nto  his  next  quarterly;  and  if,  in  Hitchcock's  opinion,  the 
ieltner  will  is  a  forgery,  call  Marks.  We  simply  won't  let 
'ureelves  in  for  any  action,  with  all  the  criminals  on  the 
ury." 

Rawle  nodded  silently.  There  had  been  no  need  for 
toss'  repetition.  He  knew  the  other  was  leaving  for  Maine 
o-morrow;  that  Arnold,  their  third  partner,  was  sick  in 
he  country;  and  that  they,  Ross,  Arnold  &  Rawle,  prac- 
ically  never  departed  from  an  orphans'  court  practice. 
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There,  Among  the  Leaves,  He  Discovered  an  Unsuspected  World 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  a  good  half— no,  three- 
quarters— of  all  that  was  said  was  equally  purposeless — 
silly !  He  could  hear  the  low  murmur  of  feminine  voices, 
and  then  Ashley's  clear,  high,  decided  tones.  She  was 
talking  about  the  motor  trip. 

"The  most  we  did  was  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles; 
then  another  day  three  hundred  and  twenty.  The  banging 
about  was  frightful,  and  hurt  my  head.  When  we  got  in  at 
night  I  simply  collapsed  on  a  bed.  No,  not  much,  but 
there  wasn't  a  lot  to  see— just  country.  Yes,  one — with  a 
flivver.  The  man  was  rather  hurt,  but  it  was  his  fault. 
I  hate  flivvers  anyhow,  the  way  they  toot  about  and  turn 
in  at  such  unexpected  places.  We  stayed  with  the  Sawyers 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Henry  played  golf.  They  called  it  golf, 
but— my  dear!  Lambert  Sawyer  was  worse  than  Henry. 
Jane  is  ridiculously  grown  up,  and  has  rows  with  the  family 
continually;  while  we  were  there  it  was  about  wearing  her 
stockings  turned  down  from  her  knees.  Lambert  got  six 
barrels  of  whisky  and  two  of  gin." 

"How  much  did  he  pay?"  Ross  cut  in. 

"He  didn't  say,"  Ashley  replied. 


"  I  found  a  half  barrel  of  bourbon  for 
twenty-eight  dollars  a  gallon,"  Rose  con- 
tinued. "But  it's  the  devil  to  buy  good  gin. 
I  suppose  you're  well  supplied,  Plank." 

"  Fairly,"  Rawle's  son-in- 
law  admitted;  "seventy-five 
cases  of  Pol  Roger  and  enough 
Rutherford.  I  don't  like  rye." 

Rawle's  supply,  he  reflected, 
was  low.  It  was  a  tremendous 
nuisance  to  buy  whisky  and 
gin.  He  didn't  specially  care 
for  drinking;  and  now  all  the 
necessary  secrecy  and  evolu- 
tions with  his  car  in  retrospect 
annoyed  him.  He  wondered 
why  he  took  so  much  trouble. 
The  ceaseless  talk  about 
liquor,  too,  fretted  him.  It 
was  as  tiresome  as  its  effects  - 
as,  for  example,  the  conduct 
of  the  Gibbons  to-night.  He 
happened  to  know  that  cock- 
tails disagreed  with  Ross.  The 
latter's  doctor  had  warned  him 
against  taking  them;  yet  Ross 
continued,  and  let  himself  in 
additionally  for  such  exhibi- 
tions as  he  had  just  made  of 
himself. 

The  night  was,  Rawle  dis- 
covered, beautiful.  His 
clipped  lawn  was  alternately 
flooded  with  moonlight  and 
sharply  black  with  the  shad- 
ows of  trees.  The  low  facade 
of  his  house  was  clearly  re- 
vealed in  every  copied  English 
detail.  The  dining  room  was 
lighted,  and  he  could  see  Hen- 
derson moving  about,  putting 
away  the  silver  and  china. 
Above,  in  his  room,  the  maid 
would  be  turning  back  his  bed. 
Suddenly  he  viewed  all  this— 
his  place  and  profession,  his 
success— as  a  whole,  as  a  con- 
crete actuality,  and  it  sur- 
prised him.  As  a  boy  he  had 
had  plenty,  gone  to  a  good 
school  and  university.  He  had 
been,  to  some  extent,  used  to 
things.  But  this  house,  im- 
pressive if  small;  the  well- 
tended  lawn  and  orderly  trees; 
the  discrete  garage  and  ex- 
pensive car  and  chauffeur;  his 
wife  in  an  elaborate  dinner 
dress;  Ashley  married  to 
Henry  Plank— it  all  now 
amazed  him. 

It  surprised  him,  seen  so 
solidly,  for  the  ridiculous  rea- 
son that  he  couldn't  connect 
it  with  himself.  It  appeared 
foreign  to  him,  to  have  been 
wished  on  him  while  asleep. 
Very  admirable,  however.  He 
was,  the  opinion  ran,  to  be 
envied — he  was  envied.  Past 
fifty-four — the  years  had  gone 
like  a  shot.  Ella  rose  and  moved  by  him  into  the  house, 
joined  by  Henry  and  Katherine  Barker  and  Ross- 
bound,  Rawle  knew,  for  the  bridge  table.  A  detached 
view  of  his  wife,  handsome  and  stout,  deepened  his  sen- 
sation of  amazement.  She  was  positively  like  a  stranger. 
He  had  married,  twenty-seven  years  before,  a  slender 
girl  with  a  mass  of  shining  hair  and  an  unconquerable 
determination  to  get  the  best  life  had  to  offer;  and  in  a 
second,  it  seemed  to  him  in  his  peculiar  mood,  she  had 
been  transformed  into  a  middle-aged  woman  with  gray 
hair  and  a  strand  of  pearls  on  her  prominent  and  tightly 
confined  breast. 

// 

GIBBON  remained  stubbornly  silent,  his  cigar  glowing 
energetically,  and  Mary  wandered  off  alone  over  the 
sod.  The  owls  that  inhabited  a  willow  tree  began  an  ex- 
change of  low  gurgling  cries,  and  the  August  burden  of 
locusts  hummed  like  a  vibrant  metallic  string.  There  was 
the  sound  of  shaken  cocktails  within,  raised  voices  and  then 
the  avaricious  stillness  of  bridge.  Rawle  was  glad  that  he 
had  been  left  alone,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  Charles, 
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his  son  and  younger  child, 
who  had  been  killed  in  action 
at  Bazouches.  Charles,  he 
reflected,  had  been  tragi- 
cally unlucky — a  sensitive 
boy,  hating  all  discord,  al- 
ready promising  in  an  ab- 
sorbed devotion  to  the  com- 
position of  music,  who  had 
accepted  an  arbitrary  duty 
without  enthusiasm  or  illu- 
sions. 

Rawle  wished  vainly  that 
he  had  seen  more  of  Charles. 
He  had  nothing  with  which 
to  reproach  himself.  He  had 
been  a  fair  parent,  at  once 
firm  enough  and  generous; 
but  he  had  never  taken  the 
trips  with  his  son  they  had 
projected.  Nothing  had  in- 
terfered, only  for  countless 
small  reasons  they  had  fallen 
through.  A  nice,  difficult 
boy,  who  had  exasperated 
his  mother  because  of  his 
indifference  to  what  she  held 
as  principally  important. 
His  hair,  for  instance — it 
was  never  brushed  in  the 
sleek  precision  of  Henry 
Plank's.  Henry  answered 
Ella's  every  requirement. 
Rawle's  thoughts  turned 
from  Charles  to  himself. 
This  introspection  was  un- 
usual, and  had  been  brought 
about  perhaps  by  his  head- 
ache. The  pain  was  gone, 
but  it  had  left  a  dull,  pal- 
pable soreness. 

The  seemingly  intermi- 
nable evening,  he  realized, 
was  drawing  to  an  end ;  and 
a  few  minutes  before  twelve 
he  went  in.  The  bridge  was 
just  over,  and  Katherine 
was  paying  her  debt  to 
Henry  Plank  with  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill  and  some  silver. 
Henry's  luck  at  games,  he 
recalled,  was  phenomenal. 

"You'll  have  to  take 
Katherine  home,"  Ella  told 
him.  "  Henry's  car  is  in  the 
shop,  and  it's  plain  the 
Barkers  are  not  sending  for 
her.  I  don't  know  where 
Emery  is." 

Rawle  was  not  displeased 
at  this.  He  was  glad  that 
the  chauffeur  couldn't  be 

found.  The  drive,  he  told  himself,  through  the  serene  night 
was  just  what  he  needed  before  sleep.  It  would  clear  his 
head  of  the  fumes  of  gin,  and  the  lingering  oppression. 
Turning  his  long  car  from  the  drive  to  the  highway,  he  told 
Katherine  Barker,  with  an  unavoidable  implication,  that 
it  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to  motor  without  an  accom- 
panying gabble  of  strained  voices. 

Without  even  replying,  and  with  crossed  knees  beside 
him,  she  gazed  coldly  and  indifferently  before  her.  Rawle 
forgot  her  at  once.  Ordinarily  he  detested  fast  driving, 
but  to-night,  with  an  empty,  hard  road  and  a  growing 
sense  of —of  dissatisfaction,  of  query,  he  sped  in  an  increas- 
ing, smooth,  lunging  momentum.  The  eleven-odd  miles 
to  the  Barkers'  were  dropped  behind  in  almost  as  few 
minutes.  He  left  his  companion  at  the  porte-cochere  of 
the  large,  indistinct  bulk  of  her  dwelling  and  moved  away 
with  anadded  satisfaction  at  being  alone.  All  desire  for 
speed  had  left  him,  and  he  drove  abstractedly,  with  the 
humming  of  the  motor  almost  inaudible. . 

He  had  no  wish,  no  need  to  reach  home  soon;  and  at  a 
crossroads  bore  to  the  left  instead  of  directly  back.  The 
night  was  marvelous.  On  both  sides  there  were  wide, 
sweeping  lawns,  ornamental  gates  and  lodges  or  blank 
expanses  of  wall.  It  was  a  select  countryside  of  broad 
estates,  imposing  houses  and  meadows  filled  with  expen- 
sive cattle;  a  region  of  millionaires.  Rawle  wasn't  that; 
he  was  far  short  of  it.  His  place,  comparatively,  was 
small— a  couple  of  acres;  but  its  situation,  from  Ella's 
view,  was  unexcelled. 

He  turned  again,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  unfamil- 
iurity  of  the  road,  and  found  it  rougher  than  the  way  he 
had  left.  Rawle  mounted  a  hill  and  slipped  into  the 
valley  beyond.  Trees  met  above  him;  the  gloom  was 
hardly  broken  by  stray  silver  patches  and  glimmers.  He 
kept,  on  and  on,  indifferent  to  distance  or  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  night,  had  grown  cold.   There  was  a  faint  tang  of 


Suddenly  the  Moon,  the  Locusts,  the  Open  Tranquillity, 
Invaded  and  Saturated  Him;  They  Blotted  Out  Past  and 
Future,  and  for  an  Instant  He  Was  Wholly  at  Peace 

autumn  mold  in  the  air  and  the  vapors  were  being  swept 
from  his  head. 

He  didn't  now  know  just  where  he  was.  Crowning  a 
short,  steep  ascent  was  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  an  old- 
fashioned,  echoing  bridge,  of  which  but  few  remained,  and 
he  hesitated  between  crossing  it  or  returning.  In  the  end 
he  went  on.  Loose  boards  creaked  under  the  wheels  of  his 
heavy  car.  The  walls  inclosing  him  were  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  openings,  framed  glimpses  of  a  stream  and  over- 
hanging foliage.  Beyond,  he  saw,  the  character  of  the 
country  was  utterly  changed.  The  estates  were  gone,  and 
in  their  place  smaller  farm  succeeded  to  farm.  The  mead- 
ows were  no  less  smooth,  but  the  trees  grew  naturally, 
unfashioned  by  landscape  architects.  Massive  stone 
Tudor  houses,  French  spires,  were  replaced  by  farmhouses, 
withdrawn  behind  pines.  The  walls  of  the  barnyards 
shone  with  a  startling  blanched  whitewash.  On  his  left 
the  trees  gathered,  thickening  into  a  wood;  and  where  at 
home  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  locusts  as  a  remote 
vibration,  here  the  volume  of  their  sound  reached  an  up- 
roar. The  locusts  and  the  katydids  were  clamorous. 

On  the  right  were  open  fields,  brilliantly  colorless  under 
the  moon,  at  once  strange  and  commonplace,  at  the  far 
edge  black  with  shadow.  White  cows  slept  in  the  hollows, 
where  he  could  perfectly  trace  the  course  of  streams  with 
sodded  banks.  Above  the  sky  was  a  clear,  frigid  vault, 
vaguely  green,  in  which  the  moon  was  as  sharp  and  pale 
as  ice.  Rawle  was  caught,  held  immobile  in  the  spell  of 
the  night.  He  shut  the  power  off,  switched  out  the  lights 
and  sat  bathed  in  the  negative  radiance,  the  shrilling  silence, 
the  chilling  release  from  the  heat  of  living,  of  the  hour. 

It  was  then  exactly  that  he  discovered  the  possibility  of, 
at  the  least,  a  momentary  freedom.    Suddenly  the  moon, 


the  locusts,  the  open  tran- 
quillity, invaded  and  satu- 
rated him;  they  blotted  out 
past  and  future,  and  for  an 
instant  he  was  wholly  at 
peace.  He  sat  relaxed,  his 
hands  before  him,  with  his 
face,  stamped  with  mental 
toil  and  touched  by  sorrow, 
turned  slightly  up  to  meet 
a  flooding  purity  too  bright 
for  stars.  It  lasted  perhaps 
for  ten  breaths,  perhaps  for 
twenty ,  and  then  was  broken 
by  an  alien,  familiar 
thought,  a  memory  of  his 
immanent  being.  All  that 
he  had  been  poured  back 
into  his  brain,  and  he  made 
a  subconscious  gesture  to- 
ward his  cigarette  case.  At 
this,  however,  he  was  aware 
of  a  deep  resentment,  an 
anger  that  his  quiet  had 
been  disturbed.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  for  the  first  time 
in  life  he  had  been  at  rest, 
freed  from  innumerable 
contentions  and  irritating 
pressures. 

/// 

TURNING  his  gaze  reso- 
lutely to  the  fields  and 
illusive  slumbering  cows,  to 
a  serenity  which,  lacking 
the  realism  of  day,  was 
steeped  in  an  appearance  of 
timeless  repose,  Rawle  was 
again  submerged  in  the 
vast,  total  calm.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  quality  deeply 
buried  in  his  heart,  and  long 
suppressed,  stirred  and 
breathed  and  took  life 
within  him.  Another  John 
Rawle  asserted  himself, 
vivified  by  keen  drafts  of 
the  cool  darkness.  What  he 
saw  about  him  grew  fa- 
miliar, natural.  He  distin- 
guished between  the  scent 
of  aromatic  grasses  and  the 
harsher  goldenrod.  The 
voices  of  the  woods  became 
separately  and  audibly 
clear.  His  own  individual 
and  febrile  personality,  how- 
ever, he  lost  in  an  absorbing 
unity  with  the  land. 

Returning  at  last,  not 
now  unwillingly,  to  his  ac- 
customed consciousness,  he 
wondered  if  his  emotion  hadn't  been  very  much  like  the 
blind  acceptances  of  boyhood.  As  well  as  he  could  remem- 
ber that  remote  period,  his  sensations  had  been  identical— 
a  participation  in  a  natural  existence,  an  appropriate  world. 
How  far  he  had  come  from  that!  He  understood,  too,  the 
formula  of  his  present  so  short  escape.  Any  idea,  any 
thought,  was  inexplicably  connected  with  the  myriad 
others  which  spent  his  brain,  and  which,  since  maturity, 
had  bound  him  in  a  tightening  net. 

If  his  gaze  rested  on  the  darkened  bulk  of  the  automo- 
bile, instantly  it  built  up  in  his  mind  the  entire  shadowy 
edifice  of  his  obligations — his  house,  Ella's  clothes,  the 
chauffeur,  Henry  and  Ashley  pounding  at  insane  speed 
through  the  country.  These  things  claimed  and  invaded 
him,  choking  that  other  and  different  quietude  within; 
and  they  were  all  absolutely  unimportant  to  him.  Essen- 
tially he  regarded  them  with  a  profound  unconcern.  All  his 
life,  he  almost  shouted  aloud — all  his  life  he  had  been  con- 
cerned with  precisely  such  ridiculous  nullities. 

A  fundamental  excitement  possessed  him  at  this 
realization.  It  grew  and  amplified  into  the  knowledge  that 
through  his  best  years  he  had  been  victimized  by  a  tyran- 
nical uselessness;  he  had  submitted  himself  in  a  slavery 
to  values  without  the  slightest  meaning  for  him.  He  had 
uncritically  accepted  the  standards  he  found  ready,  waiting 
for  him.  It  had  begun  in  college,  with  the  select  fraternity 
into  which  he  had  gained  admission;  it  had  followed  him 
through  the  law  school  and  into  his  practice,  his  living, 
afterward.  A  rigid  type  of  clothes,  a  certain  formula  of 
slang,  the  correct  girls  and  women  and  dinners — he  had 
given  everything  to  their  upholding.  Ella,  even  young  and 
bright  haired,  had  focused  all  this  in  a  sharp  attention  on 
social  appearances.  It  might  be  said  that  their  lives  were 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  accents. 

Not  vulgarly,  though,  for  basically  their  accents  were 
right  enough.  They  hadn't  imitated  anything,  but  merely 
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ipheld  the  conventions  of  rank  in  America.  Rawle  con- 
idered  the  location  of  his  house,  typical  of  what  filled  his 
aind.  It  was  south  of  the  railroad,  in  the  proper  section, 
nd  he  had  paid  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  ground, 
k.  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  north  of  the  tracks,  he  could  have 
irocured  the  same  space,  land  just  as  high  and  good,  for 
en — no,  eight  thousand.  Ever  since  his  admittance  to  the 
ar  he  had  toiled  for  precisely  the  same  ends. 
,  Well,  he'd  been  bamboozled !  He  had  been  tricked,  de- 
nuded, not  so  much  because  of  what  he  had  done  but  in 
phat,  consequently,  he  had  ignored.  Of  course,  he  could 
lame  no  one  but  himself;  he  had  been  blind,  no  better 
ban  a  sheep.  Rawle  paused  in  his  thought,  lost  in  amaze- 
lent  at  the  spectacle  of  all  the  men  he  knew  who  were 
jving  their  lives  for  nothing,  for  worthless  and  absurd 
rivileges,  artificial  habits.  He  saw  plainly  how  the  net 
ad  closed  about  him.  He  saw  this,  but  it  was  relatively 
nimportant.  What  occupied  him  was  the  attempted 
>alization  of  what  he  had  lost. 

The  moments  of  his  contact,  his  harmony,  with  the 
ight,  the  sky  and  the  ground,  had  filled  him  with  the 
isiest  possible  sense  of  a  kinship,  a  part  in  anonymous 
[ature.  He  had  been  tranquil,  unbothered,  breathing  as 
pply  and  easily  as  the  earth.  He  had  been  a  man,  an 
liimal,  and  not  a  ridiculous  sham  social  being.  He  had 
een  aware,  in  addition,  of  a  beauty,  a  splendor,  before  de- 
led him.  A  sharp  envy  of  the  remote,  dark  farmhouses 
ivaded  him.  Rawle  wanted  above  everything  to  be 
eeping,  exhausted  with  physical  labor,  in  one  of  their 
ire  rooms,  and  wake  up  with  the  dawn  to  a  long  day  in 
te  fields  and  orchards  and  barns. 

It  seemed  to  him,  in  his  newly  discovered  being,  that 
wrk  with  the  soil  was  more  admirable  than  wrangling  over 
le  properties  of  the  dead  in  the  orphans'  court.  He  hadn't 
een  born  in  the  country.   So  far  as  he  knew,  there  were 

0  farmers  among  his  immediate  ancestry.  No,  it  was 
illy  a  desire  to  merge  himself  into  an  existence  with  roots 

1  the  ground.  He  had  an  overpowering  hunger  for  reality, 
hatred  of  what,  home,  awaited  him. 

Yet  a  perceptible  weariness  crept  over  him.  His  eyes 
[urred,  and  he  switched  on  the  blinding  lights  of  the  auto- 
lobile,  started  it  into  life.  Rumbling  over  the  wooden 
ridge,  he  had  a  last  glimpse  of  the  broad  stream  moving 
ithout  a  sound  in  its  bath  of  moonlight,  under  the  foliage 
'.  its  trees.  Back  in  a  familiar  setting,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
lough,  for  a  little,  he  had  found  another  and  infinitely 
referable  world.  The  bridge  became  a  symbol,  magical, 


and  already  he  wondered  when  he  would  return.  It  might 
be  to-morrow  night;  but  no — he  was  going  with  Ella  to 
the  Barkers'  for  dinner.  The  next  night,  too,  he  had  an 
annoying  engagement.  All  the  nights  he  could  think  of 
were  filled  with  maddening  commitments. 

He  couldn't,  of  course,  take  Ella.  She  would  call  him 
absurd,  and,  anyhow,  he  didn't  want  her.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  they  talk 
about?  Ella  would  never  be  still.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  except  for  bridge,  she  talked  incessantly,  he  was  un- 
able to  recall  a  thing  of  importance  she  had  said  to  him  for 
years!  He  could  not  remember  when  she  had  spoken  to 
him  with  warmth  or  enthusiasm,  or  when  he  had  hurried 
to  her  with  an  irrepressible  need  for  communication. 

She  lived  within  her  circle  of  duties  and  pleasures, 
while — wholly  insulated  from  her — he  was  inclosed  in  his 
obligations.  Rawle  had  been  able  to  talk  to  Charles,  but 
Ashley  was  foreign  to  him — she  was  a  replica  of  her  mother. 
Of  course,  neither  woman  knew  the  slightest  detail  about 
his  profession  nor  took  the  smallest  interest  in  it.  They 
recognized  that  it  was  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman,  and 
that  he  brought  them  not  inconsiderable  sums  of  money  for 
their  clothes,  for  clubs  and  cars  and  parties  and  trips,  but 
that  was  absolutely  all.  Four-fifths  of  his  life  was  a  closed 
and  uninteresting  book  to  Ella,  and  he  had  inevitably 
come  to  regard  her  course  with  no  more  than  a  perfunctory 
politeness.  They  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  pretenses 
he  so  hotly  resented. 

IV 

THE  following  morning,  however,  unexpectedly  she  had 
a  very  great  deal  to  say  to  him,  to  everybody.  Sometime 
in  the  night  burglars  had  entered  the  house  and  carried 
away  an  expensive  burden  of  silver.  Henderson,  it  de- 
veloped, had  carelessly  neglected  to  close  the  safe  con- 
cealed in  the  pantry  wall,  and  Ella  incontinently  demanded 
his  arrest.  The  man  was  calm  and  not  to  be  shaken  in  his 
apologetic  admission,  and  finally  Rawle  was  relieved  by 
the  necessity  to  accept  his  assurances.  But  Ella  continued 
loudly  in  her  denunciations  and  conviction  of  confederates. 

Looking  over  the  breakfast  table  at  the  silver  coffee 
service,  the  plate  and  candles  on  a  buffet,  Rawle  said,  "  I 
can't  see  what's  missing." 

"Nothing  that  we  use,"  his  wife  returned  impatiently. 
"A  good  deal  of  it  was  wedding  presents,  and  the  rest  silver 
that  I  put  away  because  it  is  so  impossible  to  clean." 

He  thought,  "Nine  hundred  dollars  of  silver  that  we 
didn't  use — that  was  in  reality  useless." 


This  fact  occupied  his  mind:  Nine  hundred  dollars 
spent  practically  for  nothing.  It  was  surprisingly  in  keep- 
ing, supplementary,  with  his  last  n'fjht's  mood.  He 
counted,  for  amusement,  the  purposJess  things  on  the 
breakfast  table.  The  glass  dish  that  held  his  cut  peaches 
stood  on  a  plate  that  was  removed  with  the  other;  a  finger 
bowl  followed,  again  on  a  plate  with  an  expensive  scrap  of 
lace;  the  coffee  had  been  transferred,  in  the  kitchen,  from 
the  pot  to  the  silver  urn  before  him,  brought  in  on  a  heavy 
silver  platter;  the  maid  passed  him  a  spoon  resting  on  a 
folded  napkin. 

Outside  it  had  been  touched,  held,  by  two  or  three  pairs 
of  hands;  it  had  been  washed  and  dried,  moved  from  sink 
to  table  and  brought  into  the  dining  room  by  Henderson. 
What  utter  nonsense!  What  waste!  The  girl,  in  a  silly 
cap,  had  been  summoned  from  the  pantry  to  hand  Ella  a 
rack  of  toast  easily  within  all  their  reaches.  Henderson, 
disturbed  by  the  robbery,  was  moving  impotently  about 
with  a  dusting  cloth  in  the  hall.  Heaven  knew  what  the 
cook  and  upstairs  girl,  the  chauffeur  and  gardener,  were 
doing— probably  eating  broiled  lambs'  kidneys  and  bacon 
in  an  imitation  of  the  upper  slavishness  here. 

It  was  no  better  at  his  office,  for  hardly  had  he  finished 
with  the  mail  when  young  Stokes  entered  informally  to 
explain  exactly  why  he  had  bought  another  car. 

"You  already  had  a  practically  new  one,"  Rawle  re- 
monstrated. 

"You  see,"  the  youth  told  him,  "this  was  such  an  un- 
usual opportunity  that  I'd  have  been  an  idiot  to  let  it  go 
by.  This  is  the  car  that  won  at  Dayton.  It  can  beat 
ninety-five,  and  no  trouble.  I  just  happened  to  meet  the 
man  who  owned  it  at  the  Racquet  Club.  He's  Totten,  the 
squash  player,  and  he  said  he'd  have  to  let  it  go  at  once 
for  as  low  as  seven  thousand.  Now,  I  ask  you !  The  old 
car's  a  pleasant  little  one  for  hacking  about,  but  in  this 
I  can  go  to  the  coast,  to  the  moon,  anywhere,  and  simply 
no  one  can  touch  me." 

"You'll  find  the  law  will  touch  you,"  Rawle  commented, 
"if  it's  what  I  expect — one  of  those  things  all  pipes  like  a 
calliope.  You  will  get  arrested  simply  standing  by  a  curb." 
The  boy  turned  sullen.  "It's  my  money,  isn't  it?" 

"It  is,"  the  other  replied  crisply,  "and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  suddenly,  I  don't  care  what  you  do 
with  it;  that  is,  so  you  kill  no  one  but  yourself.  If  you 
said  you'd  buy  this  atrocity,  buy  it  you  must.  After  all, 
your  word  should  mean  something." 

(Continued  on  Page  78) 


'Don't  Got"  Simmon*  Said.  "You  Have  Boon  Very  Interesting."   Rawle  Looked  at  Him  In  a  Wave  of  Temper.   "What  the  Devltl"  He  Exclaimed 
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^RE  you  going  to  eat 
your  potatoes  in 
restaurants  this 
year?  Or  have  you  got 
them  tucked  away  in 
your  cellar  for  the  winter? 
Or  will  the  thrifty  buyer 
of  your  family  depend  for 
the  household  supply  on 
her  purchases  from  the 
store? 

However  you  work  out 
the  potato  end  of  the 
personal  or  family  prob- 
lem, this  interesting  fact 
stands  out: 

As  an  average  citizen 
of  this  land  of  plenty  you 
will  eat,  whether  you 
have  made  definite  plans 
to  that  end  or  no,  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  that 
would  fill  a  bushel  basket 
three  and  a  half  times. 
That's  your  supply  of  po- 
tatoes; somewhere  this 
quantity  of  potatoes 
stands  to  your  credit,  and 
by  the  law  of  averages 
you  will  draw  on  it.  And 
this  doesn't  include  the 
potatoes  that  you  will  put 
in  your  collars  and  cuffs 
and  shirt  bosoms,  your 
lingerie  or  your  blouses, 
in  the  form  of  starch. 

Somewhere  men  for 
the  past  year  have  been 
scratching  round  and 
planning  and  working 
and  telegraphing  and  fir- 
ing locomotives  and  do- 
ing a  thousand  other 
things  to  get  these  three 
and  a  half  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes produced  and  de- 
livered to  you.  The  story 
of  how  this  giant  job  is 
done  shows  beyond  a 
doubt  that  when  you're 
eating  a  potato  you're 
really  eating  something. 
I'm  not  telling  it  to  prove 
that  you  ought  to  pay 
more  for  your  potatoes, 
or  less.  With  potatoes 
fallen  in  price  this  yarn 
of  the  potato  can  be  told 
without  carrying  any 
savor  of  a  high-cost  cam- 
paign. 

"I  like  to  eat  water 
cress,"  said  an  epicure, 

fingering  a  pinch  of  the  dark-green  leaves,  "because  while 
I'm  nibbling  it  I  can  think  of  the  cool,  pebbled  brook  in 
which  it  grew." 

"I  like  to  eat  corn,"  said  another  good  diner  at  the 
table,  "because  I  like  to  think  of  the  waving  fields,  stand- 
ing in  the  hot  sunshine,  as  I  gnaw  my  cob." 

But  what  would  these  imaginative  gentlemen  have  had 
to  think  of  regarding  the  potato? 

The  answer  is:  A  traveling  whirlwind. 

Seven  to  One  JIgainst  the  Crop 

A FEW  farmers  in  the  potato-growing  country  in  North 
.  Dakota  early  last  summer  got  together  and  mixed  a 
huge  vatful  of  a  nastier-looking  concoction  than  a  medicine 
man  ever  devised.  They  put  bran  into  the  vat  and  covered 
it  with  the  cheapest  molasses  they  could  buy.  From  a 
dusty  gunny  sack  a  youth  drew  out  old,  withered,  hard- 
skinned  lemons,  which  he  squeezed  into  the  vat. 

When  the  brew  was  almost  finished  one  of  the  old 
farmers  dumped  into  it  a  panful  of  arsenic.  The  next  day 
all  the  menfolks  were  out  scattering  the  mixture  with 
brushes  or  sprayers  over  the  weeds  and  grass  that  lined  the 
newly  cultivated  land  which  comprised  their  potato  fields. 
It  was  dirty  work,  like  laying  asphalt  pavement.  The  stuff 
got  on  their  boots,  their  overalls  and  their  hands.  They 
were  afraid  to  put  their  poison-covered  fingers  to  their 
faces  even  to  wipe  away  the  sweat.  They  were  fighting 
potato  hugs  and  other  enemies  of  their  potatoes. 
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Greeley  Potatoes  on  the  Colorado  Farm 
of  Lew  Sweet 

The  old  men  were  grim  and  untalkative  about  the 
business;  they  saw  danger  ahead.  The  younger  men, 
especially  one  youth  who  had  been  over  in  the  war,  were 
more  explanatory. 

"Well,  if  we  beat  these  bugs,"  I  heard  this  young 
fellow  say,  "we'll  have  only  ninety-nine  things  more  to 
beat;  and  if  we  beat  them,  we'll  get  a  potato  crop." 

I  pinned  him  down  to  facts. 

"There  are  only  about  a  dozen  bad  things  that  can 
happen  to  a  baby — measles,  croup,  scarlet  fever,  whooping 
cough,  and  so  on,"  I  suggested.  "Does  a  baby  potato  run 
a  bigger  chance  than  a  real  baby?  " 

"Well,  ninety-nine  dangers  is  pretty  much,"  he  said. 
"Dad  and  these  other  fellows  who  raise  potatoes  have 
figured  out  at  least  seven  things  that  can  finish  up  a  potato 
crop,  and  it's  kind  of  discouragin'  to  go  to  all  this  trouble 
with  this  dirty  stuff  just  to  beat  one  of  these  things,  and 
know  all  the  time  that  six  more  may  get  you  at  the  finish. 

"  Look  here !  If  we  kill  these  bugs,  there's  still  too  much 
water  to  be  afraid  of;  or  we  may  get  too  little,  and  that's 
deadly;  or  we  may  get  a  hot  wind  that'll  melt  down  the 
whole  field  and  kill  everything  in  an  hour.  If  we  beat  all 
these  things,  we  may  get  a  frost  that'll  do  the  business. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gambler  at  Monte  Carlo  taking 
chances  like  that?  And  still  here's  dad,  in  his  old  clothes, 
lookin'  like  a  hick,  stakin'  his  whole  year's  work  on  a 
game  with  seven  chances  to  one  against  him.  How  old  dad 


could  go  in  his 
clothes  in  that  Casino  at 
Monte  Carlo,  which 
used  to  look  at  when 
went  A.  W.  0.  L.  down  tc 
the  Riviera!  Wouldn't 
he  make  them  French 
gamblers  sit  up  and  take 
notice  if  he  played  against 
odds  and  won  the  way  he 
does  with  these  potatoes '. 
Oh,  boy!  Potatoes  is  the 
sportiest  game  I  evei 
played!" 

Taking  Chances 

AND  the  boy  was  right  \ 
i-  As  if  further  to  com- 1 
plicate  the  game  for  thel 
farmers,  there  wasn't  al 
day  when  some  potatc™ 
buyer  from  Chicago  oi 
Minneapolis  didn't  get 
off  a  train  at  some  near- 
by town  and  come  pad- 
dling along  thedusty  road 
in  a  hired  flivver  for  the 
purpose  of  coaxing  the 
worried,  gambling  farm- 
ers to  sell  the  crop  which 
had  not  yet  been  grown 
at  some  ridiculously  low 
price.  The  farmer  would 
get  no  money  if  the  crop 
failed;  he  would  get  a 
little  money  if  he  sold  out 
his  ungrown  crop  to  these 
buyers;  or  if  he  wanted 
to  take  a  big  sporting 
chance  he  could  say  no  to 
the  city  men  and  play  the 
gamble  for  high  stakes  cn 
his  own  hook.  If  there's 
a  sportier  edible  than  the 
potato  or  a  sportier  game 
than  raising  potatoes  or 
a  sportier  game  than 
moving  them  or  buying 
and  selling  them,  average 
folks  who  enjoy  the 
chances  of  sport  do  not 
know  of  it.  This  big, 
half-busted,  butter- 
soaked,  paprika-covered 
hot  baked  potato  that 
goes  with  your  steak,  or 
this  soft,  mealy,  cream- 
hued  pile  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes, or  this  plateful  of 
hot  fried  potatoes  with 
your  chop  comes  to  you, 
Mister  Diner,  through  a 
perfect  cyclone  of  sporting  chances.  If  your  life  had  been 
as  wild  and  full  of  chances  as  its  life  has  been  you  would 
make  our  best  little  gambler  kings  look  like  bandaged  mum- 
mies. Since  it  sent  out  its  first  sprouts  months  ago  and  be- 
gan to  crowd  the  earth  round  it,  and  then  started  on  its 
route  toward  you,  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  quiet  and  peace- 
ful as  it  lies  on  your  plate  awaiting  the  finish  of  its  destiny. 

It  has  come  to  you  through  a  maelstrom  of  travel  and 
shifting  and  changes.  As  compared  with  it,  the  wheat  in 
your  bread,  the  lettuce  in  your  salad  or  any  other  vege- 
table that  decorates  your  table  is  like  a  tame,  stupid, 
home-staying  fellow  who  knows  nothing  about  the  world  ex- 
cept his  own  little  corner  of  it,  and  never  takes  a  big  chance. 

As  a  traveler,  there  is  nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
that  comes  so  near  to  being  a  wild  duck  as  the  potato 
this  seems  an  astonishing  fact,  let  me  put  a  little  extra 
polish  on  it  by  telling  you  that  the  potato  makes  a  round 
trip  between  North  and  South  every  year,  from  Maine  I 
down  to  Florida  and  back  again  to  Maine.  Let  me  further  I 
say  that  this  round  trip  is  as  necessary  to  its  health  as  any  j 
migration  a  wild  bird  ever  undertook,  and  that  without 
this  round  trip  it  would  perish  and  disappear  from  our 
plates.  Of  course  it  travels  by  train,  but  the  birds  of 
migration,  moving  to  the  South  in  the  fall,  run  neck  and 
neck  with  the  trains  that  are  carrying  the  potato  down  to 
its  winter  home,  and  the  birds  of  spring,  coming  North, 
keep  up  a  race  with  cars  that  are  bringing  the  potato  back 
to  its  summer  residence. 

(Continued  on  Pago  113) 
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THE  wha-n-n-n  of  the  foghorn,  gray,  crinkled 
water  slidihg  past,  the  boats  of  oyster  tongers 
springing  up  from  nowhere  and  disappearing,  the 
strangeness  of  a  world  destroyed.  It  oppressed  her 
agreeable  little  inland  soul.  This  was  the  fourth  day 
of  Emily  Banning's  honeymoon.  They  had  motored  for 
two  days;  they  had  stayed  at  a  gold-and-onyx  hotel  in 
Philadelphia;  and  now  they  were  on  the  Opodnock,  a 
steamer  like  an  elongated  tug,  trudging  down  the  Chesa- 
peake. She  had  known  her  husband  for  less  than  six 
months.  Paul  Banning  had  come  to  her  Maryland  hill 
town  to  sell  Meeper  trucks.  Beside  the  changeless  and 
heavy-footed  village  lads  he  seemed  miraculous.  He 
sparkled.  He  said  curious  things. 

"That  puts  me  all  to  the  Croatia !"  he  cried  when  he  lost 
it  five  hundred. 

He  had  wonderful  accessories — a  gold  cigarette  case,  a 
jold  cigar  cutter,  a  silver  match  box,  a  thin  watch  chain 
strung  diagonally  across  his  vest  with  its  exquisite  fit  and 
long  points.  He  was  nervous,  and  his  wrists  were  thin, 
but  he  was  young  and  swift  of  laughter. 

Paul  had  first  come  to  the  house  to  sell  her  father  a 
truck  for  the  grocery.  He  took  her  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  dance,  where  with  his  elegant  whirling  step  he 
stood  out  like  an  oriole  among  cowbirds.  And  he  praised 
her.  He  said  she  was  a  little  Madonna,  and  adorable,  and 
is  steady  as  a  church.  He  murmured  to  her  on  an  evening 
walk:  "  I've  got  the  business  pep  all  right,  but  I'm  too  easy- 
going. If  I  had  a  wise  side  partner  like  you  I'd  show  up 
every  motor  salesman  from  Broadway  to  Hick  Center — 
»nd  by  golly,  the  prettiest  girl  in  this  ole  state!" 

His  eyesight  had  shut  him  out  from  draft  in  the  Great 
Wa.T,  now  expiring. 
They  were  married. 

In  marriage  Paul  was  daily  more  endearing.  He  was 
eager  to  make  her  happy.  He  invented  surprises — flowers 
on  the  dinner  table,  candy  hidden  in  her  suitcase.  To  him 
the  honeymoon  was  a  succession  of  games.  He  played  lap 
iog,  stalking  across  the  floor  on  hands  and  knees  to  bring 
her  mules  in  the  morning.  He  was  a  make-believe  aviator 
when  they  drove — in  a  car  whose  ownership  she  never 
quite  understood,  so  vague  was  Paul  about  it.  He  con- 
nilsed  her  by  his  solemn  way  of  standing  beside  the.  wheel 
ind  crying,  while  they  crawled  along  a  level  road:  "Ah,  my 
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lallapalluza,  'tis  it  not  thrilling  to  be  flying  above  the  Aleps 
this  way !  Look  down  hitherward  ten  thousand  feet  to  the 
snowish  top  of  Mong  Blang!  Now  we  will  do  a  tailspin." 
And  he  steered  the  car  into  a  ditch  five  inches  deep. 

He  put  the  car  in  first,  ran  it  at  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour  on  the  hand  throttle  and  leaped  out.  He  could  keep 
it  in  the  road  at  that  speed  by  occasionally  reaching  in  to 
touch  the  wheel.  He  raced. round  and  round  it;  he  stood 
in  front  and  tried  to  push  it  back;  he  rode  on  the  hood; 
and  when  a  passing  farmer  saw  this  madman  on  a  driver- 
less  car  he  gaped  and  lashed  his  horses,  while  Paul  gurgled. 

Emily  hadn't  known  that  she  could  play  so  wildly.  She 
had  been  given  to  walking  by  herself,  to  thinking  things 
out,  though  there  never  was  anything  very  definite  to 
think  out.  But  roused  by  Paul,  she  giggled,  she  chased 
him  about  rooms,  she  bounced  when  they  stopped  at  an 
amusement  park  and  rode  the  chutes,  the  carrousel,  the 
captive  aeroplanes.  She  looked  forward  to  a  life  adven- 
turous and  many-colored. 

If  she  could  only  get  used  to  the  surprises  Paul  was 
always  flinging  at  her !  Back  home  people  didn't  do  things 
unexpectedly.  If  they  were  going  to  take  Number  Seven 
on  Sunday  with  Cousin  Engelberta,  fourteen  miles  up  the 
line,  they  started  planning  it  on  Tuesday,  and  got  a  time- 
table on  Wednesday.  Number  Seven  hadn't  changed 
time  in  ten  years;  still,  you  never  could  be  too  careful. 

But  Paul — it  wasn't  till  the  second  day  of  the  honey- 
moon, when  they  were  driving  toward  Atlantic  City,  that 
he  remarked,  "  By  golly,  forgot  to  tell  you !  I've  thrown  up 
my  job  with  the  Meeper  truck  people."  That  was  all,  and 
he  went  on  as  though  it  were  much  more  important, 
"  Wait'll  you  see  the  ocean!  I'll  show  you  some  diving!" 

"But,  Paul,  I  thought  you  liked  the  Meeper  Company. 
You  said  they  appreciated  you  so  much  and  made  such  a 
nice  truck." 

"Sure!  Nice  bunch  of  junk !  I  mean,  they  used  to  get 

out  a  good  boat,  but  this  year's  model  Besides,  I  don't 

want  to  go  floating  round  when  I've  got  a  little  wine  like 
you.  I  want  to  get  in  some  big  city  agency,  and  stay  put. 


Think  I'm  going  to  leave  you  for  all  the  naughty  mans 
to  steal  away?" 

He  abandoned  the  wheel  and  embraced  her,  but  as 
they  were  going  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour  she  was 
not  altogether  gratified. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?   Oh,  please  be  careful!  I 
thought  you  had  it  all  settled  to  take  the  house  in  Fred- 
erick and  get  back  there  every  " 

"Say,  gee,  glad  you  reminded  me!  Must  drop  that 
fellow  a  line  and  tell  him  I  don't  want  his  bum  house,  or  he 
might  try  to  collect  rent." 

"But — but — what  are  we  going  to  do?" 
"Now  you  quit  worrying!  For  heaven's  sake  be  a 
sport— on  our  honeymoon,  anyhow!  I've  got  a  little  wad 
put  aside.  We'll  float  round  a  while,  and  then  I'll  dot  into 
some  big  agency  and  let  'em  annex  me  priceless  services. 
Don't  know  but  what  we  might  try  Baltimore.  They  tell 
me  that's  a  good  live  town.  And  I'm  through  selling 
trucks  and  cheap  cars.  I  want  to  sell  high-class  stuff  to 
a  high-class  trade.  There's  where  I  shine.  I  know  how  to 
jolly  the  boys  with  the  money.  I  can  travel  right  in  their 
gang.  Most  of  these  pikers  don't  know  how  to  handle 
swell  customers.  Let's  see!  We'll  get  a  nifty  flat,  and 
meet  a  nice  bunch,  and  maybe  join  a  golf  club." 

"  Oh,  Paul,  Paul !  You  can't  do  all  those  lovely  things 
till  you  have  a  job.  I  thought  you  had  your  business  all 
arranged.  We  mustn't — we  can't  go  on  spending  money 
like  this  if  we  haven't  anything  — — " 

He  ran  the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  stopped. 
"See  here,  don't  you  trust  me?" 

"Of  course  I  do!"  But  while  she  swore  it  she  reflected 
how  little  she  knew  him. 

"Don't  you  think  I  can  get  an  opening  in  Baltimore? 
Or  do  you  think  I'm  a  four-flusher?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  It's  just — perhaps  I'm  silly,  but  I've 
always  lived  in  such  a  settled  way  that  it  scares  me  to 
think  of  everything  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in. 
Oh,  I  do  love  you  and  trust  you — yes,  I  do — but  " 

"I'm  going  to  teach  you  a  lesson.  I'm  going  to  turn 
round  and  start  for  Baltimore,  right  now,  this  minute! 
Before  to-morrow  noon  I'll  have  a  job  in  an  A-l  agency 
there.  Then  maybe  next  time  you'll  trust  me!" 

"But  you  wanted  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  so  much; 
you'd  planned  " 
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"Yep,  I  did.  Planned  it  for  you.  Did  the  best  I  could. 
But  if  you  don't  appreciate  it— well,  I'm  sorry,  that's  all. 
We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more." 

He  swung  the  car  about,  sullenly  drove  south,  not  look- 
ing at  her.  She  begged  forgiveness.  He  muttered:  "I 
don't  care  a  hang  about  losing  the  Atlantic  City  trip.  It's 
your  not  trusting  me  that  hurts;  your  not  being  a  good 
sport,  with  enough  red  blood  to  duck  the  cautious  and 
steady  for  a  few  days.  Gosh,  if  we  can't  be  reckless  even 
on  a  honeymoon  we'd  better  be  dead!" 

He  drove  furiously,  taking  chances  on  curves,  and  she 
agonized  that  it  was  her  fault;  that  with  her  petty  com- 
plaining she  had  wounded  him.  He 
slackened  the  speed  in  a  few  miles, 
hastily  kissed  her,  and  cried:  "It's  all 
right  now!  Didn't  mean  to  get  sore. 
But  we'll  go  on  to  Baltimore.  I  just 
want  to  show  you  what  Uncle  Pauly 
can  do." 

She  was  grateful,  and  assured  herself 
that  he  would  find  the  new  job  as  quickly 
as  he  said — only  she  had  to  go  on  as- 
suring herself.  They  arrived  in  Balti- 
more late  that  evening,  and  he  drove  to 
an  enormous  hotel.  She  began  to  pro- 
test "  Don't  you  think  we  better  go  to 
a  cheaper  place?"  but  she  checked  her- 
self. She  mustn't  be  a  kill-joy  again. 

From  breakfast  time  till  lunch  next 
day  she  waited  in  their  room.  He  was 
to  have  had  the  new  job  before  noon, 
and  it  was  now  one.  At  a  quarter  after 
one  Paul  quietly  opened  the  door — he 
who  usually  came  through  doors  as 
though  he  were  making  a  high  dive.  He 
looked  depressed. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  she  begged. 

He  sat  limply  in  the  pretentious  plush 
chair. 

"  Em  dear,  would  you  be  awful  wor- 
ried if  I  hadn't  made  my  connection — 
if  I'd  slipped  up  for  once?" 

She  cried  stoutly,  as  though  she  were 
defending  him  against  the  world:  "I 
don't  care!  You'll  find  something !  Per- 
haps to-morrow!" 

"Whee!  Stung  again!"  He  sprang 
up,  posed  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
hurled  a  pillow  at  her  and  stood  on  his 
head  on  the  floor,  airily  waving  one  foot. 
He  rose— rather  red-faced  and  choking, 
and  muttered:  "Gosh,  guess  I  been 
smoking  too  many  cigarettes !  Kind  of 
gets  your  wind."  But  he  immediately 
recovered  his  triumph  and  crowed: 
"  Dear  madam,  you  may  be  interested 
to  learn,  in  reply  to  your  huffy  query 
of  seventh  instant,  that  your  husband  is 
now  a  salesman  for  the  Torquay-Belfast 
Motor  Company  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land!" 

"Honestly?" 

"  No,  dishonestly !  I  didn't  get  the 
job.  I  just  stole  it.  I  walks  in — well, 
I  did  go  couple  of  other  places  first,  but 
the  managers  there  were  grouches,  so  I 
told  'em  to  go  to.  But  I  drifts  into  the  Torquay  agency 
and  tells  the  high  guy  what  a  swell  little  mixer  I  am,  and 
how  much  I  know  about  ignition  and  upholstery,  and  he 
takes  me  on  at  thirty-five  per,  with  a  bird  of  a  commission, 
and  I  go  to  work  there  a  week  from  Monday,  when  we 
wind  up  the  grand  honeymoon.  Now  do  you  trust  the  poor 
nut?  Now  do  you  see  how  much  more  fun  it  is  to  take  a 
chance  once  in  a  while?  " 

She  was  hiding  a  shamed  cheek  against  his  coat,  and  he 
was  forgiving  her  with  lordly  blandness.  Also  he  was  an- 
nouncing that  in  twenty-seven  minutes  they  would  be 
starting,  not  for  Atlantic  City  but  for  a  voyage  among 
unfrequented  Virginia  plantations  on  the  steamer  Opod- 
nock. 

Some  one  or  other  at  the  Torquay  agency  had  recom- 
mended the  trip— he  didn't  exactly  remember  who. 

She  was  dazed,  but  she  began  to  pack,  murmuring  "I 
must  learn  to  like  taking  chances,"  and  trying  to  make  it 
sound  natural. 

Paul  finally  agreed  with  her  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  for  her  to  do  the  packing  alone.  He  sat  in  the 
plush  chair  boasting. 

"We're  off  to  beat  all  records!  I  don't  care  if  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  natural  with  the  Torquay-Helfast.  Now 
there's  a  car!  Sells  at  five  thousand  two  hundred  yes, 
and  the  limousine  runs  up  to  eight  and  nine.  Grand  colors 
and  upholstery  and  motor  -  say,  that  engine's  built  like  a 
watch,  and  all  the  power  in  the  world.  Do  you  know  I 
drove  a  Torquay  at  eighty  miles  an  hour  once?  Well,  I 
wasn't  exactly  driving,  but  I  was  along  with  a  fellow  that 
did.  And  there's  a  corking  bunch  at  the  agency  here  — 
manager  is  a  prince — wait'll  you  meet  'em!   Oh,  you're 


going  to  have  one  great  time  here,  Mrs.  Paulibus  Ban- 
ningski!  Feel  a  little  better  about  me  now?" 
"Oh,  I'm  terribly  ashamed!" 

// 

SHE  had  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  his  car;  she  had,  for  all 
her  worries  about  expense,  enjoyed  the  lavish  hotels. 
But  she  did  not  enjoy  the  chunky  steamer  and  their  state- 
room with  shelves  for  beds.  She  was  the  inlander,  the  hill 
billy,  used  to  dry  air  and  solid  surroundings,  and  as  they 
slipped  from  the  security  of  the  dock  into  a  blind  world  of 
fog,  as  she  caught  the  slippery  smell  of  mist,  salt  water, 


It  Means  I'll  Never  be  Able  to  Hold  Up  My  Head 
Before  Decent  Folks  Again,  But  What's  a  Little 
Thing  Like  That?" 

rusty  iron  and  dead  fish,  she  was  faintly  alarmed.  It  was, 
she  fretted,  a  wretched  little  boat,  and  the  puffy  captain 
didn't  seem  competent  to  get  them  through  this  wall  of 
nothingness,  past  those  other  boats  which  she  could  hear — 
but  menacingly  not  see — with  their  angry  "Zh-h-h-h!" 
their  wailing  "Wha-n-n-n!" 

She  hid  it;  she  crawled  along  the  slippery  deck,  arm 
about  Paul's  waist,  and  tried  to  join  in  his  boisterous  sing- 
ing of  Smile,  Smile,  Smile.  Supper  was  a  trial.  The 
Opodnock  served  a  district  between  the  James  River  and 
the  Potomac  which  was  untouched  by  railroads.  Small 
traveling  salesmen,  fishermen  and  storekeepers  who  had 
gone  to  Baltimore  on  business  lined  the  table  and  gobbled 
in  silence.  They  ignored  her,  and  in  her  brisk  friendly  little 
life  she  had  never  been  ignored.  Not  till  they  had  finished, 
grunted,  pushed  away  their  plates  and  produced  tooth- 
picks did  they  begin  to  talk,  and  then  only  of  Virginia 
politics. 

Paul  joined  their  talk,  and  in  a  metropolitan  manner 
endeavored  to  guide  it  to  national  affairs— and  the  Torquay- 
Belfast  motor.   He  waved  his  fork  and  chanted: 

"You  take  it  from  me,  and  I  can  talk  by  the  book, 
because  I  sold  a  car  to  a  fellow  whose  brother  is  one  of  the 
biggest  newspaper  men  in  Washington  and  closer  to 
Tumulty  than  a  brother,  and  this  fellow  let  me  in  on  the 
inside  stuff,  and  that's  how  I  happen  to  know  that  in  the 
1920  campaign  the  Republican  candidate  will  be  Pershing." 

She  felt  —  and  tried  not  to  feel— that  he  was  showing 
off.   She  was  embarrassed  by  the  way  in  which  the  older 


passengers  cocked  their  morose  eyebrows  at  him.  She 
whispered,  "Let's  go  out  on  deck,  Paul,  and  get  some 
fresh  air." 

She  found  nothing  to  say  as  they  walked  round  and 
round  the  box-heaped  deck  in  the  drenched  darkness. 
She  was  startled  at  each  blasphemous  yawp  of  the  foghorn. 

"What's  the  matter?   Why  the  grouch?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing— really!  I— Paul,  don't  we  stop  in  at  some 
town  about  midnight?" 

"Yuh,  I  think  so." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun— oh,  Paul,  wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  we 
sat  up  till  then,  and  went  ashore,  and  went  to  a  hotel,  and 
to-morrow — oh,  we  could  walk  round 
and  explore." 

"  What's  matter?  Scared  of  the  fog?  " 
"No,  not— not  exactly." 
He  held  her  two  arms,  spoke  sternly, 
while  she  writhed  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority. 

"  Now  look  here,  old  Em.  Let's  have 
this  out.  What's  the  rub?" 

"I  don't  like  this  boat!  Those  men 
at  supper,  and  our  stateroom — those 
horrid  pencil  boxes  of  berths!" 
"What  of  it?" 

She  was  homesick  for  her  pink-and- 
blue  room  at  home,  for  its  daintiness 
and  its  security. 

"I'm  used  to  a  decent  clean  place, 
and  I  simply  don't  care  for  a  filthy  hole, 
that's  all!" 

"No,  all  you  want  is  a  suite  with 
bathroom,  like  a  liner,  on  a  boat  mak- 
ing a  back-country  run !  This  is  a  good 
outfit,  with  a  crackajack  skipper  and 
tol'able  food,  and  the  stateroom  is  all 
you  can  expect.  But  suppose  it  were 
the  limit!  What  of  it?  You  got  to 
choose  between  two  kinds  of  life:  the 
dead-or-alive  kind,  where  you  never 
have  any  fun,  and  the  adventurous  kind, 
where  you  see  the  world.  That's  me! 
Maybe  to-night  isn't  as  nice  as  you're 
accustomed  to,  but  wasn't  the  hotel  last 
night  a  little  nicer  than  anything  you 
ever  hit?  That's  the  way  I  do  things. 
And  if  you  can't  stand  my  speed — why, 
you  got  to  leave  me!" 

He  halted.  They  were  in  darkness,  on 
a  gently  rocking  deck,  the  wet  planks 
glaring  amidships  from  the  light  of  the 
small  engine  room.  Beyond  there  was 
nothing  save  an  appalling  emptiness  and 
the  wailing  of  a  gull.  She  felt  abandoned 
to  that  emptiness.  She  wanted  to  cling 
to  Paul's  protection  and  dared  not.  The 
flippancy  was  gone  from  his  voice;  he 
was  resolute. 

"I'm  crazy  about  you,  Em,  but  for 
that  reason  I  ain't  going  to  let  myself 
make  you  miserable.  Do  you  like  me? 
Want  to  stay  with  me?" 

A  long  kiss,  which  argued  many  things. 
"Then  you've  got  to  be  a  sport. 
You've  been  brought  up  soft.  Always 
•      had  mother  to  skip  to,  and  sure  of  your 
three  squares.  Well,  sometimes  I  can  beat  that;  sometimes  I 
can  afford  the  mushrooms  and  champagny  water.   Ain't  it 
fair  then  that  some  of  the  time  you  sh  ould  only  ha  ve  spuds  ?  " 
"Yes,  yes!  Of  course!" 

She  determined  to  be  very  fond  of  spuds,  though  what 
spuds  were  she  did  not  know. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  a  complainer,  a  nagger?  Some 
sense  to  kicking  when  you  can  get  something  by  it,  but 
when  a  thing's  done,  when  you  can't  change  it,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  use  it  is  to  nag  your  spouse  into  the 
grave?  F'r  instance,  we're  late  for  a  show.  Going  to  make 
it  any  earlier  by  yelping  that  I  started  too  late?  And 
maybe  sometimes  I  might  start  late.  I  ain't  perfect. 
And  a  fellow  like  me  that  enjoys  life,  prob'ly  he  won't 
always  be  as  powerful  on  the  dish-wiping  as  one  of  these 
fish  that  want  to  sit  and  snore  all  evening.  But  can't 
you  trust  me?  Can't  you  understand  I  love  you?  When 
things  go  wrong,  won't  you  be  a  sport  and  say  'Better 
luck  to-morrow'?  Won't  you  be  a  good  sport?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes!" 

Thus  it  happened  that  Be  a  Good  Sport,  the  slogan  of 
joy-riders  and  race  tracks,  became  the  sacred  device  of 
Emily  Banning.  The  sun  was  brilliant  on  the  water  next 
day,  and  in  a  week  they  came  back  to  Baltimore,  to  a  whole 
floor  of  a  jolly  little  house  off  Charles  Street,  and  during  his 
first  two  days  at  the  new  work  Paul  sold  two  cars. 

/// 

SI  1 K  made  of  their  apartment  a  village  home,  with  white 
curtains,  boxes  of  narcissus,  a  jug  of  cider.  She  went 
trotting  about  the  markets,  a  demure  figure.  Paul 
laughed  at  her  economies. 
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"You're  one  of  these  Busy  Berthas  that  spend  five 
dollars'  worth  of  gas  to  save  three  cents  on  a  bunch  of 
carrots!"  he  gibed. 

But  he  adored  her,  planned  parties  for  her.  To  her, 
their  happiest  evenings  were  when  they  played  alone. 
She  did  not  like  his  new  friends. 

"Folks  with  some  zip  to  'em,  real  Bohemians,"  Paul 
called  them,  but  to  her  they  were  merely  noisy.  They  were 
men  with  small  salaries  and  large  cars— not  quite  paid  for; 
with  shoes  having  pearl  buttons — and  heels  ground  down 
to  muddy  wafers. 

They  scattered  cigar  ashes  on  the  floor  she  had  scrubbed 
and  polished.  They  left  rings  from  wet  bottles  on  the  book 
of  engravings  which  Aunt  Tommy  had  given  her  for  a  wed- 
ding present.  They  filled  the  quiet  and  fragrance  of  her 
beloved  rooms  with  the  stink  of  cheap  beer  and  the  rattle 
of  coon  songs.  But  she  smiled  as  she  saw  how  people  and 
gayety — any  people  and  any  gayety — exhilarated  Paul, 
and  she  felt  guilty  because  she  was  a  poor  sport. 

When  his  Bohemians  were  gone  Paul  philosophized: 
"They're  only  a  starter.  We'll  duck  them  when  we  sneak 
in  on  a  real  society  bunch.  I'm  beginning  to  get  good  and 
chummy  with  my  customers,  and  you  can  bet  that  any 
guy  that  can  shell  out  five  thousand  clinkers  for  a  car  is  in 
right  with  the  giddy  whirl!" 

Then,  suddenly,  the  morning  of  worry.  A  Sunday  morn- 
ing; Paul  abed  at  eleven,  handsome  in  the  corded  silk 
pyjamas  which  were  economical  because,  as  he  explained, 
"they're  so  classy  that  they  make  you  feel  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  you  know  all  this  new  stuff  about  psychology  and 
mental  power — a  guy  is  "like  what  he  feels  like."  Emily 
herself,  in  an  apron,  was  probably  unclassy.  She  brought 
breakfast  on  a  tray,  and  begged:  "Oh,  come  on  now,  Paul. 
It's  a  peach  of  a  day.  Get  up  and  we'll  drive  to  Annapolis. 
I  want  to  see  the  middies." 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  of  ever  getting  up?  I  been  think- 
ing— I'm  sick  of  the  hole  where  I  work." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  it ! " 

"Well,  the  place  is  all  right,  and  some  of  the  salesmen. 
Max  Kelley,  he's  a  prince — and  say,  maybe  he  can't  play 
bridge !  But  the  boss  is  a  darned  old  grouch." 

"Why,  just  two  days  ago  you  were  saying  " 

"Well,  I  had  kind  of  a  run-in  with  him  yesterday. 
Didn't  want  to  bother  you  about  it;  but  I  goes  out  to 
lunch  with  a  fellow,  not  exactly  a  customer,  but  might's 
well  be.  Darn  nice  fellow — and  rich?  Wow !  They  say  his 
dad  left  him  one  hundred  thousand  cold  bucks!  Of  course 
I  don't  want  to  hurry  a  fellow  like  that,  and  I  was  out 
maybe  two  hours,  and  when  I  gets  back  the  manager  bawls 
me  out.  Seems  there  hadn't  been  a  salesman  on  the  floor, 
and  maybe  we'd  missed  a  sale— sure,  maybe  we  had  and 


maybe  we  hadn't!  Anyway,  if  we  did,  don't  I  lose  my 
commission?  I  guess  if  I'm  sport  enough  to  not  put  up  any 
holler  about  that  the  firm  ought  to  take  its  medicine  too!" 

"But,  dear,  you  must  remember  that  selling  a  fine  car 
like  the  Torquay  probably  demands  so  much  attention 
and  " 

"Where  do  you  get  that  fine-car  stuff?  Know  what  the 
Torquay  is?  Bunch  of  junk!  And  the  service  station? 
Oh,  zowie,  if  I  told  you  what  I  know  about  that  bunch 
of  pirates!" 

"But— but  " 

She  was  so  confused,  so  shaken  out  of  her  feeling  of 
security,  that  "But — but  "  was  all  she  found  to  say. 

Paul  rose,  shaved,  came  out  cheerful  and  rosy,  in  his 
new  hat  which  "did  cost  a  little  more'n  I  expected  to  pay, 
but  it'll  last  twice  as  long — that  is,  'less  it  goes  out  of 
style." 

He  had  forgotten  his  woes.  He  chucked  her  under  the 
chin,  he  sang  My  Jazzland  Cutie,  he  took  her  for  a  drive 
among  hills  serene  with  autumn,  and  he  admitted:  " Guess 
I  was  cranky  before  I  got  up.  The  boss  ain't  such  a  bad 
pill  if  you  know  how  to  kid  him  along." 

But  the  next  evening  he  came  home  raving. 

"  I  won't  stand  any  more  of  the  boss'  lip !  He  had  the 
nerve  to  spring  the  new-brooms-sweep-clean  line  on  me 
to-day.  I  as  good  as  told  him  he  could  have  my  job,  any 
time  he  wanted  it." 

"What  would  we  do?  We  haven't  saved  but  seventy 
dollars  since  we've  been  here!" 

"  Don't  you  worry !  Trust  Pauly!" 

A  week  later  he  was  again  in  a  glow;  he  was  master  of 
the  world.  But  it  wasn't  over  the  Torquay-Belfast  and  the 
manager  that  he  glowed.  With  those  illusions,  he  an- 
nounced, he  was  good  and  plenty  through.  What  delighted 
him  was  the  knowledge,  derived  from  a  friend  of  an  ac- 
quaintance of  a  congressman,  that  if  he  could  open  an 
agency  for  the  new  Helmet  car  in  Washington  he  could 
make  a  million  dollars! 

He  pounded  the  table  with  the  bone  of  his  lamb  chop. 
He  sprang  up  to  put  on  a  one-step  record.  It  was  an  hour 
before  he  came  down  to  details  and,  incidentally,  to  helping 
her  with  the  dishes. 

"Here's  the  idea:  The  Helmet's  only  been  on  the  market 
about  a  year,  and  there's  no  agency  for  it  in  Washington 
yet.  You  know  what  a  doggy  place  Washington  is — 
senators  and  all  that  plug-hat  gang,  and  a  lot  of  social 
climbers  that  go  there  to  spend  the  winter  and  get  the  girls 
married  off  to  colonels.  Class  trade,  and  the  Helmet's  got 
the  class.  Grand  body  and  motor — say,  built  like  a  watch, 
and  oodles  of  power.  And  I've  learned  this  expensive-car 
selling  game  from  A  to  mince  pie." 


"But  dear,  my  dear!  Just  yesterday  you  were  saying 
that  these  rich  people  are  so  unfriendly." 

"  We-ul,  I'll  admit  they  aren't  as  chummy  as  I'd  thought 
they'd  be.  Snobs,  looking  down  on  a  fellow  just  because 
they've  got  money!  But  I'll  tell  you  I've  learned  how  to 
handle  the  plutes  now.  The  quiet  and  dignified  and  the 
codfish  eye,  that's  the  stuff  to  slip  'em.   Like  this." 

Though  his  demonstration  of  the  quiet,  the  dignified  and 
the  codfish  eye  was  slightly  marred  by  his  costume  of 
ragged  apron  and  dish  towel  hung  over  his  shoulder,  he  was 
lofty  as  he  stalked  across  the  kitchen,  shook  hands  with  the 
folding  clothes  rack  and  addressed  it  compellingly:  "'Ah, 
yes,  Mr.  Skitamarigg.  You  wish  to  see  a  sedan?  Very  well. 
I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  Pray  be  seated.'  See, 
like  that,  Em.  Reserved.  Then  skin  off  for  a  couple  o' 
minutes.  Let  'em  wait.  Make  'em  think  you're  ringing  up 
the  Queen  of  Poland  for  a  date  to  play  stud  poker.  Make 
'em  think  you're  important.  Or  suppose  some  high  muck- 
a-muck  comes  in.  Let  him  know  you're  hep  to  him.  'Ah, 
Senator  Snickaree!  I  trust  the  President  is  well.'  See? 
Calm  and  nasty." 

The  old  "But— but  "  rumbled  in  Emily's  brain. 

"If  I  had  just  a  measly  little  sum  I  could  put  it  across. 
We  have  to  put  up  ten  thousand  dollars  to  get  the  agency; 
but  Lord,  for  a  Torquay  agency  you'd  have  to  show  re- 
sources of  ten  times  that  amount.  I  know  a  fellow  that 
would  chip  in  with  five  thou — one  of  my  customers.  He 
thinks  I'm  the  livest  salesman  in  the  row.  If  I  could  only 
get  my  mitts  on  five  thousand  more  I  could  make  a  million. 
No,  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate.  But  I  could  make  a 
hundred  thousand.  Straight!  Just  waiting  to  be  picked. 
Oh,  it's  murder  to  see  those  nice  juicy  dollars  going  to 
waste!  Don't  happen  to  have  five  thousand  up  your 
sleeve,  do  you?  " 

He  laughed  artificially  and  wandered  off  to  the  living 
room.  She  stood  fixed,  a  hand  suspended  in  the  air,  be- 
cause she  did  happen  to  have  five  thousand ! 

When  she  was  ten  her  grandmother  had  left  her  a  bequest, 
in  bonds,  which  was  now  grown  to  more  than  five  thousand. 
Years  before  she  had  met  Paul  Banning  she  had  determined 
that  this  money  should  be  kept  for  the  education  of  her 
future  children.  It  wasn't  hers— it  was  theirs.  This  had 
become  so  much  a  habit  of  thought  that  she  had  really 
forgotten  the  money.  It  came  to  her  with  a  wrench. 

"Nonsense,  it  ain't  mine!"  she  said — and  wasn't  con- 
vinced. She  felt  guilty  at  withholding  it  from  Paul,  delib- 
erately preventing  her  boy  from  making  his  hundred 
thousand.  "He's  right.  I  don't  really  trust  him.  I'm  not 
a  good  sport,  and  I  thought  I  would  be— oh,  the  next  time 
I  was  sure  I  would  be!" 

(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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THE  state  of  North  Carolina  recently 
acquired  all  of  six  buffalo.  They  are 
in  Pisgah  Park,  and  their  names  are 
Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  Davy 
Crockett,  Virginia  Dare,  Betty  Zane  and 
Winnie  Davis — nomenclature  mostly  co- 
lonial and  wholly  Southern,  as  was  appro- 
priate in  the  circumstances.  These  buffalo 
came  from  the  Austin  Corbin  herd  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  were  shipped  from  Blue 
Mountain  Forest  Park  of  that  state  on 
January  16, 1920.  The  Corbin  herd,  once 
the  best-known  buffalo  herd  in  the  world, 
at  that  time  numbered  about  one  hun- 
dred animals.  As  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  this  collection  various 
parks  and  associations  were  made  bene- 
ficiaries at  a  cost  very  reasonable  in  view 
of  all  the  facts.  Thus  there  was  written 
one  more  chapter  in  the  strange  story 
of  the  American  bison. 

It  chanced  that  I  read  the  details  of  this  North  Carolina 
shipment  during  the  month  of  July  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  The  annual  report  of  the  American 
Bison  Society  came  to  my  hands  the  very  day  after  a  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  buffalo  herd,  which  is  the  largest 
now  in  the  United  States.  The  coincidence  brought  about 
a  long  chain  of  associated  facts  and  memories,  so  that  it 
seems  interesting  to  set  down  a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
buffalo  situation,  not  only  in  Yellowstone  Park,  but  all 
over  the  world.  This  naturally  includes  the  history  of  the 
Yellowstone  herd,  which  gives  the  American  public  its  best 
remaining  opportunity  of  seeing  an  actual  herd  of  real 
buffalo,  not  inclosed  or  penned  up,  but  in  the  open  and 
foot-loose  as  of  old.  That  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten  and 
not  to  be  lightly  valued. 

The  American  Bison  Society's  Count 

TO  THE  writer  this  visit  was  of  especial  interest,  because 
of  a  sort  of  feeling  of  personal  ownership  in  the  Yellow- 
stone herd,  not  to  mention  a  like  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
Corbin  herd  in  part;  for  with  the  beginnings  of  both 
these  herds  chance  gave  me  an  intimate  knowledge  not 
accorded  to  many  men.  I  cannot  say  that  this  knowledge 
is  to-day  a  matter  of  pride  so  much  as  of  sadness.  The 
story  of  the  bison  in  America  is  a  tragedy,  a  tragedy  of 
ignoble  sort,  which  not  all  our  best  efforts  in  repentance 
ever  can  much  alter  now. 

Of  course,  every  American  schoolboy  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  the  bison  once  ranged  from  the  Carolinas  to  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Rockies;  from  the  upper  tropics  of 
Mexico  north  to  the  subarctic  regions.  Hardy  and  prolific, 
it  had  shown  its  right  to  survive  in  practically  all  the 
environment  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  the 
special  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  the  earth  ever  pro- 
duced in  any  country  or  at  any  time.  In  some?  parts  of 
the  country  its  numbers  were  fairly  incredible;  and  the  only 
sagas,  the  only  actual  American  traditions  that  we  have, 
tell  us  over  and  over  the  tales  of  the  buffalo  days,  so  closely 
allied  wit  h  our  first  national  expansi6n. 


Show  Herd  in  Yellowstone  Park  Working  Down  to  the  Winter  Ra 
Above — Grazing  in  the  Highlands 

Boone,  Kenton,  Crockett — it  was  well  enough  to  give 
those  names  to  the  little  North  Carolina  herd.  When 
those  frontiersmen  crossed  the  Appalachians  they  left 
behind  them  a  buffalo  range  already  old,  to  find  a  better 
one  just  beyond  the  hills.  Kentucky  then  swarmed  with 
buffalo.  To-day,  in  that  old  state  of  Boone  and  Kenton, 
there  are  just  two  captive  buffalo  alive — both  females  and 
both,  of  course,  imported  from  other  states.  Would  it  be 
of  interest  to  make  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  buffalo 
now  alive  in  each  state  of  the  Union  which  may  claim  any 
living  specimens?  Statistics  are  not  always  interesting, 
but  these  do  seem  so. 

The  alphabetical  list  begins  on  the  third  letter.  Cali- 
fornia has  thirty-seven  buffalo,  Colorado  two  hundred  and 
twelve,  the  District  of  Columbia  twenty-one.  Georgia 
owns  two  buffalo,  tying  Kentucky.  Idaho  has  now  only 
eight  head  left  of  its  once  large  private  herds.  Indiana  has 
one  solitary,  lonesome  buffalo  bull.  Iowa  owns  fifty-eight 
head.  Kansas  may  claim  to-day,  out  of  the  countless 
millions  which  ranged  her  plains  and  prairies  fifty  years 
ago,  just  eleven  head  of  buffalo,  owned  by  two  city  parks. 
Nebraska,  another  of  the  Great  Plains  states  where  the 
buffalo  environment  once  was  at  its  best,  can  show  to-day 
but  thirty-eight  head  of  that  once  innumerable  species. 

Louisiana  has  three  buffalo,  Maryland  seven,  Massa- 
chusetts twenty-seven,  Michigan  eight,  Minnesota  six, 
Missouri  six.  In  Montana  there  are  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  buffalo,  but  that  is  because  of  the  location  in 
that  state  of  the  National  Bison  Range,  which  has  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  head,  and  of  the  private  herd 
of  the  late  C.  E.  Conrad,  seventy-three  head.  There  are 
only  five  other  buffalo  in  that  state.  The  great  New  Hamp- 
shire herd,  earlier  mentioned,  is  now  cut  down  to  forty-five 
head.  The  state  of  New  York  can  offer  only  forty-one 
head.  North  Carolina's  total,  including  the  six  pur- 
chased this  year,  is  thirteen  head  of  buffalo.  North 
Dakota,  where  the  species  once  swarmed  in  millions,  now 
has  only  seven  head  in  all;  but  her  sister  state,  South 
Dakota,  holds  the  state  record,  even  over  Wyoming,  which 
latter  state  includes  the  Yellowstone  herd.     In  South 


Dakota  the  estate  of  James  Philip,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bison  Society,  still  owns 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  buffalo, 
that  herd  having  largely  increased  on  the 
open  range  in  spite  of  all  threats  to  cut 
down  its  numbers.  There  are  in  the  four 
known  herds  of  South  Dakota,  in  all,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-eight  head  of  buffalo — 
a  fact  not  widely  known  in  regard  to  the 
representatives  of  the  species  now  in 
actual  or  practical  captivity. 

Ohio  has  twenty  buffalo;  Oklahoma 
two  hundred  and  six,  mostly  in  public 
parks,  though  the  101  Ranch  owns  sixty- 
two  head.    In  the  state  of  Oregon  the 
Pendleton  Round-up,  where  so  many 
Easterners  get  their  annual  Wild  West 
thrills,  can  boast  a  single,  lonesome  buf- 
falo, as  token  of  a  West  that  once  was 
really  wild.   There  are  four  buffalo  in 
Portland,  which  makes  five  for  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania  shows  up  with  seventy-three  head  of 
buffalo;  whereas  Tennessee,  the  state  of  Davy  Crockett, 
can  claim  three  specimens  and  no  more.  Texas,  out  of  her 
millions  and  millions,  now  has  in  her  six  small  herds  two 
hundred  and  thirty  head  of  buffalo.   One  man  in  Utah  is 
said  to  own  three  hundred  head.  Three  parks  in  Washing- 
ton hold  nineteen  head;  and  the  state  of  Wisconsin  may 
lay  claim  to  seven  buffalo. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Herd 

THE  figures  given  above  are  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  American  Bison  Society  for  1920,  and  are  believed  to 
be  approximately  correct.  The  report  gave  for  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  including  the  Yellowstone  Park  herd,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  head ;  but  this  number  is  not  quite 
large  enough,  in  fact,  since  it  does  not  cover  the  calf  crop 
for  the  current  year.  The  official  count  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  Yellowstone  Park  for  the  spring  of  1920  and  the 
summer  up  to  July  makes  the  so-called  tame  herd  of 
Yellowstone  Park  number  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
head  of  mature  stock,  with  twenty-two  calves  for  1920; 
four  hundred  and  fifty-three  head  in  all.  The  actually  wild 
herd  of  Yellowstone  Park,  whose  members  rarely  are  seen 
by  anyone  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  lower  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  park,  is  thought  now  to  number  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head; 
whereas  the  Bison  Society  claims  for  this  herd  only  ninety 
head.  We  may,  however,  give  the  totals  as  printed  in  the 
society's  report,  which  are  given  as  thirty-three  hundred 
and  ninety-three  head  of  captive  and  wild  buffalo  in  the 
United  States  to-day. 

Of  course,  there  are  no  really  wild  buffalo  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  wild  herd  of  Yellowstone  Park,  though  not 
fed,  fenced  or  cared  for  in  any  way,  is  under  national  pro- 
tection on  a  national  preserve. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  known  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  purchased  the  Michel  Pablo  herd  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  some  years  ago,  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for  the 

(Continued  on  Page  IOI) 
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RINGING,  she  came  down  the  fourth-floor  stair;  a  soft 
^  song  rich  with  happiness.  The  occurrence  was  so 
surprising,  realization  became  a  loop  that  held  her 
5  she  reached  the  top  of  the  second  flight,  and  she  sank 
gainst  the  wall,  her  flexuously  slender  shoulder  resting 
ist  above  the  shrinelike  hollow  that  in  the  old  mansion's 
Jicitous  days  had  niched  a  stair  lamp. 
Delighted  amazement  made  an  underglow  in  Mary's 
lee.  Singing  in  Mrs.  Hemingway's  boarding  house?  In 
le  morning,  on  her  way  to  work?  And  even  before  the 
peakfast  that  would  have  brought  her  at  least  a  modicum 
:  stimulation  from  the  chickoried  thing  called  coffee? 
inging !  Her  hp  tilted  in  the  gayest  smile  as  she  continued 
lotionless.  She  knew  that  the  song  belonged  to  a  new 
iwn,  that  if  she  could  be  wholly  natural  she  would  go 
Iting  everywhere — on  the  crowded  street  or  in  the  packed 
evator  that  soon  was  to  shoot  her  up  to  an  office  aerie  on 
l  eighteenth  floor — anywhere,  to-day,  to  celebrate  its  dif- 
rence  from  all  her  hundreds  of  other  days  spent  among  the 
eady  prunes,  half-size  drab  towels  and  cracking  window 
lades  of  this  place  which  she  had  left  and  entered  without 
rer  a  lightening  of  the  heart. 

And  to  think  that  the  possession  of  some  money  had 
orked  this  change.  Not  even  money  of  her  own;  only  a 
im  that  tangentially  and  remotely  touched  her  present 
fe. 

She  was  about  to  go  on,  when  a  neatly  coifed  gray  trans- 
nnation  began  to  'loom  up  through  the  dusk  of  the  stair 
ell,  its  owner  coming  nearer  to  her.  This  was  little  old 
fiss  Drake,  who  had  lived  at  Mrs.  Hemingway's  for  ten 
ars  on  the  last  attenuation  of  what  had  once  been  a 
ump  income.  As  with  her  pensive  sort  of  grace  Mary 
aited  so  that  the  older  woman  might  reach  and  pass  her 
isily  at  the  turn  of  the  angled  staircase,  her  happiness  shot 
ectric  questions  through  her:  "What  would  Miss  Drake 
iy  if  she  knew  the  real  reason  for  Aunt  Mabel's  visit  to 
e?  What  would  any  of  them  down  there  in  the  dining 
torn  say — if  they  knew?" 

The  thought  had  a  veritable  story-book  excitement.  It 
arcely  seemed  real  that  cozy,  short,  fat  Aunt  Mabel,  with 
vo  chins  more  than  she  had  started  life  with,  and  pro- 
uding  eyes  inclined  to  a  sentimental  mistiness,  had  gone 
to  the  heiress  class  from  a  five-thousand-dollar  legacy 
ft  her  by  an  almost  forgotten  uncle;  that  with  Mary 
tarkling  at  her  side  she  had  spent  it  all  on  five  Liberty 
onds  and  had  rented  under  her  niece's  full  name — Mary 
[artha  Dustan — a  safe-deposit  box  as  a  temporary 
ame  for  them. 

"You  see,  dearie,"  Aunt  Mabel  had  said  as, 
>gether,  they  had  hung  over  the  oblong,  japanned 
n  in  the  vault  of  a  prominent  Fifth  Avenue  bank, 
now  with  the  key  in  your  possession  you'll  be  all 
unky-dory  if  I  should  die  suddenly."  i 

"Oh,  no!"  This  thin  protesting  wail 
ad  come  from  Mary  while  she  gave  a 
ird  hug  to  the  other's  soft  bulk. 
Don't  spoil  your  good  luck  by  talking 
f  dying." 

Instantly  Aunt  Mabel's  eyes  had 
lown  the  ready  mistiness.  "  You  sweet 
ear,  I  know  you  love  me.  But 
liking  of  what  must  come  in  the 
atural  order  of  things" — and  in 
pite  of  philosophy  tears  had 
ahed  down  the  folds  of  her  face 
ke  crystals  leaping  from  a  broken 
Itread  —  "won't  bring  it  any 
loner.  Don't  you  see?  So,  as 
cull  have  the  right  to  come  and 
9  here  as  you  please,  the  key  in 
our  possession,  there'd  be  no  red 
tpe  to  bother  you,  if  anything 
appened  to  me." 
Free  of  any  flavor  of  sadness, 
ldeed  piercing  with  delight,  was 
lemory  of  their  words  during  the 
aewell  at  the  train  that  was  to 
ike  Aunt  Mabel  back  to  the 
laine  town  where  she  was  matron 
l*  hospital.  They  were  shoulder 
y  shoulder  on  a  bench  in  the 
'aiting  room,  an  open  box  of 
toocolates  passing  between  them. 
"Oh,  Mary  Martha,  when  I  think  what  by 
nd  by  I'll  do  with  this  money  I  feel  as  frisky 
i  an  old  horse  turned  loose  in  a  meadow  full 
f  clover,"  Aunt  Mabel  had  chirruped  with 
1  incongruous  boyish  wink  of  one  lackadaisical  eye. 
You  and  I,  my  dear!  I'll  hold  on  to  half  of  it  in  the 
lands  as  a  sort  of  plaster  for  my  real  old  age  when  I'm  not 
It  to  work  — for  to  tell  the  truth,  lovey,  I  spent  so  much  on 
I  JOT  Cousin  Susy  up  to  the  day  of  her  death  I  haven't 


saved  a  cent— but  the  other  half?  Well,  as  the  boys  say, 
we'll  blow  it.  Yes,  sir-ree !  There's  a  lovely  tourist  party  of 
twenty-six  being  made  up  by  a  professor  in  Bangor  for 
next  spring  to  go  and  see  the  battlefields,  with  a  day  in 
Paris  and  London  on  the  side,  and  a  look  in  at  Holland" — 
she  paused  here  to  give  a  squeak  of  vindictive  joy — 
"Holland,  where,  maybe — for  you  never  can  tell— we 
might  get  a  squint  at  the  Kaiser,  the  old  loafer!  Oh,  it 
would  be  lovely  if  we  could  see  him  through  those  park 
gates  that  the  papers  tell  about,  and  make  a  snoot,  and 
throw  peanuts  at  him  as  we  did  yesterday  to  the  elephant 
in  Central  Park !  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  all  that  for  a 
treat,  Mary  Martha?" 

There  had  been  nothing  to  say  for  one  moment  of  blind- 
ing radiance.  And  then:  "You'd  really  go  to  Europe  and 
take  me  with  you?  "  Mary's  hushed  answer  had  come,  her 
heart  deliriously  faint.   "  Really?  " 

"Well,  I  guess  yes!  Don't  I  know  a  good  time  when  I 
see  it?  Why,  Mary,  you're  a  joy  to  have  about!" 

"Oh,  to  travel!"  Mary,  with  her  head  back,  had  gazed 
up  at  the  station's  sculptured  ceiling.  "  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  read  Dickens  to  me  when  I  was  little? 
Why,  from  him  I  think  I  even  know  how  London  smells." 

"So  do  I.  Sort  of  sooty  and  damp— h'h? — but  nice!" 
And  Aunt  Mabel  had  nestled  against  her  in  a  shivering 
sort  of  content. 

"Paris  too,"  Mary  had  dreamed  on.  "Oh,  to  see  all  the 
glorious  places  told  about  in  the  histories!  I've  only  just 
finished  the  life  of  Charlotte  Corday  — — •" 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  something  about  her!"  Aunt 
Mabel  had  broken  in  with  delight.  "  A  friend  of  mine  who, 


She  Sat  on  a  Haircloth  Lounge  Beside  Thompson  Flbel 
and  Listened  to  His  Recipes  for  the  Making  of  a  Fortune 


just  before  the  war,  went  over  with  a  tourist  party  from 
Portland,  can  give  us  the  address  of  a  place  in  Paris— I 
think  it's  an  old  bookstore — where  for  a  franc  they  show 
you  the  very  knife  she  ran  into  that  old  Marat." 

A  gasp  of  joy  from  Mary:  "Oo!  How  wonderful!" 

"  H'h,  h'h.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  under  glass  so  you  can't 
feel  it — but  there  it  is."  And,  unconscious  of  any  leaning 
to  bloodthirstiness,  Aunt  Mabel  had  helped  herself  to  her 
eighteenth  caramel. 

Further  confidences  from  her  had  made  the  very  apex  of 
anticipation  for  Mary:  "  Do  you  know  it's  perfectly  dread- 
ful what  getting  your  hands  on  some  money  can  do  to  a 
person?"  This  was  a  whisper  of  self-dismay  as  a  chubby 
arm  came  nudging  for  sympathy.  "My  dear,  it  makes 
you — mercenary!  That's  the  way  I'm  getting,  Mary.  I 
keep  thinking  in  dollars,  saying  to  myself:  'If  I  had  this 
much  I'd  do  this,  and  if  I  had  that  much  I'd  do  that.'  I 
dreamed  last  night  that  the  five  thousand  was  changed  by 
a  miracle  into  one  hundred  thousand  and  that  it  was 
such  a  weight  of  gold  on  my  chest  I  had  to  stop  the  traffic 
at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and  yell  to 
everyone  about  it.  Of  course,"  she  sighed,  "it  was  only 
those  clam  fritters  at  dinner — I  ought  never  touch  them ! — 
but  oh,  if  it  could  come  true,  do  you  know  what  I'd  dare 
to  do?" 

"What? "  By  the  hushed  and  condoning  question  Mary 
flung  herself  in  as  accomplice  to  whatever  the  fascinating 
recklessness  might  prove  to  be. 

"I'd  first  invest  it  so  that  I'd  get  six  thousand  a  year  as 
income  from  it.  And  then  I'd  take  you  and  we'd  go  abroad 
to  live  for  years  and  years.  No  seeing  America  first  for 
me!  Oh,  I  know  this  is  unpatriotic  and  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself" — and  Aunt  Mabel's  aigretted  toque 
had  wagged  dolorously  over  her  waywardness — "but  I'd 
do  it,  just  the  same." 

"Would  you  go  even  to — Japan?"  Mary  had  whispered, 
a  thrill  holding  her  just  to  speak  the  colorful  word. 

"Well,  I  guess!   And  further  than  that.    How  about 
seeing  that  Garden  of  Allah  that  was  in  that  lovely  story — 
you  know?  "  was  demanded  with  the  languid  emphasis  of 
one  who  is  determined  to  spare  no  expense.  "And  wouldn't 
it  be  fine  to  have  snapshots  taken  of  ourselves  on  a  camel 
so  we  could  show  them  round  when  we  got  home,  and 
make  people  sit  up?  Somehow,  I've  always  wanted 
to  get  away  up  on  a  camel,  I  don't  know  why,"  Aunt 
Mabel  had  ended  helplessly  with  a  sigh. 

"Oh,  it's  no  wonder  I  could  sing  this  morning!" 
was  Mary's  inward  exclamation  as  Miss  Drake  came 
up  the  last  step  and  stood  beside  her.  For  though  it 
takes  time  to  set  down  the  reasons  for  the  girl's  glow- 
ing sense  of  well-being,  they  had  flashed  before  her 
mind  on  the  springs  of  one  joy-laden  half  minute. 

"Good  morning,"  Miss  Drake  said,  her  fist  dug 
into  her  side  as  she  paused  for  breath.  "  You're  late 
to-day.  You  told  me  they  fined  you  for  lateless." 

"They  do — but  now  and  then,"  came  in  an  ex- 
cited, defiant  whisper,  "  you've  just  got  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do,  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"  I  used  to  feel  that  way."  A  reminiscent  look,  all 
yearning,  had  deepened  the  almost  vanished  gray  of 
Miss  Drake's  eyes.   "It's — nice." 

She  moved  on  a  step,  then  waited  to  con- 
fide with  the  boarder's  constitutional  bias  to 
faultfinding:  "You'd  better  hurry  down  or 
there  won't  be  a  prune  left.  Prunes !  Wouldn't 
you  think  she'd  give  us  a  piece  of  cantaloupe 
now  and  then  in  June?"  She  tapped  Mary 
roguishly  on  the  arm  with  the  folded  newspaper 
she  carried.  "Thompson  Fibel  is  still  down 
there.  He's  waiting  for  you  all  right." 

"Nonsense!"  Mary  blushed  a  faint  rose 
color  merely  because  romance  was  suggested. 

"He  took  my  breath  away  this  morning. 
He's  talking  twelve  to  the  dozen.  You  know 
how  glum  he's  been  from  the  first  day  that  he  and  his 
mother  came  here?  Well,  now  that  she's  gone,  you 
wouldn't  know  him  for  the  same  person."  Miss  Drake's 
old  face,  always  full  of  dry  humor,  took  on  creases  that 
suggested  a  wrinkled  lemon.  "What  do  you  suppose 
he's  been  getting  excited  about  all  through  break- 
fast?" As  Mary  continued  questioningly  vague,  she 
added:  "The  stock  market!  Yes  indeed,"  she  nodded. 
"  He  was  in  an  office  on  Broad  Street,  it  seems,  but  he's  left 
it  and  is  going  away  this  morning  to  meet  his  mother  some- 
where en  route  to  Mexico  and  take  a  position  with  an  uncle 
down  there.  He  never  gave  out  a  word  of  this  money-and- 
speculation  eloquence  when  his  mother  was  around,  but  if 
you  closed  your  eyes  this  morning  you'd  think  Morgan,  no 
less,  was  holding  forth.  Why,"  said  Miss  Drake,  pausing 
at  her  own  door,  "my  brain  is  reeling  to  the  tune  of — 
millions!  Anything  less  seems  paltry." 
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Mary  had  dropped  her  lids  over  a 
look  that  she  could  feel  was  new,  one 
excitedly  avid.  Talk  about  money  had 
never  interested  her  before;  no  more 
than  had  speculations  about  the  man 
in  the  moon.  She  had  not  been  on 
bowing  acquaintance  with  either.  With 
fresh  knowledge  of  herself  she  became 
conscious  that  money  now  seemed  a 
thing  it  would  be  good  to  get  used  to, 
reason  about.  The  millionaires  of  the 
world  no  longer  were  as  fabulous  be- 
ings, absolutely  remote  from  her ;  they 
had  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  to  fit  all  the 
many  locks  on  the  gate  of  opportunity; 
well,  she  had  one,  too,  that  might  be 
able  to  make  that  vast  portal  sag  back 
for  her,  if  only  enough  to  let  in 
an  exploring  hand. 

"  Just  as  I  was  coming  out," 
Miss  Drake  scoffed,  "he  was 
making  this  statement:  'We 
are  in  the  heyday  of  a  golden 
harvest.  Almost  anything  on 
the  big  board  and  also  on 
the  curb  is  a  buy.  In  fact  the 
whole  market  is  responding 
so  feverishly  you  could  hardly 
go  wrong  on  hitting  some  good 
thing  if  you  closed  your  eyes 
and  stuck  a  pin  in  the 
list!'  Did  you  ever  hear 
a  more  asinine  state- 
ment?" 

It  did  not  seem  asinine 
to  Mary  Martha  Dustan. 
It  seemed,  instead,  wis- 
dom to  which  a  person 
with  money  —  say,  one 
with  five  thousand  dollars 
lying  utterly  useless  in  a 
safe-deposit  box — might 
well  listen.   No  harm 
could  come  of  just  listen- 
ing.   And  how  pleasant 
it  might  be.  She  gave  a  con- 
fused gurgle  of  sound  as 
good-by  and  raced  down  the 
stairs,   smiling,  anticipative. 
Her  entrance  into  the  base- 
ment dining  room  was  demure.  No 
sign  of  a  tumultuous  heart  showed  in 
her  quiet  face  as  with  an  encircling 
gaze  she  said  good  morning  to  the  few 
lingering  at  the  breakfast  table  and 
took  her  seat,  which  was  almost  op- 
posite Thompson  Fibel's. 

He  had  been  speaking  with  a  sonorous  fluency  that  had 
stopped  in  a  flatteringly  abrupt  way  on  her  appearance,  as 
he  considered  her.  The  rest  were  waiting  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  financial  sensations,  but  he  took  time  to  bestow 
some  valued  seconds  on  Mary. 

Her  comeliness,  that  contained  singularity  and  surprise, 
had  a  way  of  coming  afresh  upon  a  gazer  each  time.  Some- 
one had  said  that  she  was  like  the  Mona  Lisa,  that  en- 
chanting and  unreliable  minx  who  one  moment  seems  to 
smile  as  the  embodiment  of  sunshine,  seems  impenetrably 
sad  the  next,  then  remote,  secretive,  even  dismissing.  This 
confusing  allure  could  be  defined  only  as  charm — that  over- 
worked word  called  in  to  describe  the  seductiveness  that 
defies  exact  registering.  For  Mary,  though  having  some 
beauty  and  the  flowerlike  quality  that  belongs  to  perfect 
health  and  twenty-two  years,  had  noticeable  defects. 

She  was  a  nutmeg-hued  girl  except  that  the  toneless  hair 
and  long  pale  lashes  showed  uneven  glints  of  gold ;  her  lips 
were  more  pink  than  rosy,  and  the  two  small  front  teeth 
peeped  forward  slightly,  giving  her  at  times  the  look  of  a 
greedy  babe;  her  eyes  were  the  cloudy  violet  seen  in  the 
haze  of  distance  on  some  autumn  days,  and  the  lid  of  one, 
chronically  and  gently  languid,  could  never  quite  lift  to  the 
full.  And  these  three  things,  accounted  blemishes — pallor 
without  intense  notes  to  make  enlivening  contrast,  little 
teeth  showing  as  points  of  glancing  white,  and  the  drooping 
lid— instead  of  damaging  her  magnetism,  gave  it  a  witch- 
like potency;  for  the  soft  eye  would  suggest  a  twilight  sort 
of  dream,  and  the  mouth  a  prankish,  vampirish  gayety, 
and  the  neutrality  of  her  coloring  the  tender  appeal  of 
flowers  in  moonlight,  bleached  by  its  magic  of  all  tint. 

Thompson  Fibel  did  not  make  this  analysis  of  her.  To 
him,  as  she  sat  palely  glowing  in  an  iris-colored  linen  and 
under  a  rustic  hat,  she  was:  "A  peach!  And  every  time 
you  see  her  she  hits  you  harder  than  before.  Wish  I'd  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  ten  strike  with  her  these  two  weeks. 
Would  have,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  ma!  That  cold-storage 
way  ma  has  of  looking  at  a  person  and  talking  to  me  as  if 
I  was  still  in  sashes  crimps  my  style  something  fierce — 
might  as  well  have  been  under  the  table  for  all  the  dent  I 
made  on  the  atmosphere  I" 


Jts  She  Watched  the  Tape 
Panting  Out  Feverishly  She 
Was  Made  to  Taste  an  Ms* 
sortment  of  Biting  Sensations 


He  bent  toward  Mary  and  counseled  from 
the  side  of  his  mouth,  the  while  he  took  a 
bite  out  of  a  piece  of  toast:  "Pass  up  the 
pan  fish!  It's  a  fake;  all  backbone  and 
skin— wouldn't  fill  a  canary.  She'll  try  to 
side-step  you  on  the  creamed  beef,  saving 
it  for  the  help  because  it's  filling.  But  you 
insist  on  it— take  my  word." 

He  was  about  twenty-three,  stout  in  a 
downy,  overflowing  way.  He  had  puffy 
over-eager  eyes  behind  heavily  rimmed 
glasses.  His  lips,  long  and  thin,  twitched 
continually  to  one  side  or  the  other  with 
the  flexibility  of  the  born  talker.  And  his 
competence  to  advise  on  the  filling  quali- 
ties of  food  was  as  evident  as  Falstaff's, 
though  in  a  youthful  way. 

Heretofore,  as  he  had  sat  mute  and  stiff 
beside  his  austere  mother,  Mary  had  a 
passive  consciousness  of  him.  She, 
the  only  young  woman  in  the  house, 
had  faintly  underscored  him  as  the 
only  young  man.  Now,  as  he  lux- 
uriated in  self-expression,  she  felt  a 
sudden  squeamish  dislike  of 
him.  Her  reply  was  cold: 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Fibel, 
but  I  won't  take  either  — 
never  do." 

"What's  the  idea?  Fruit 
and  coffee,  I  suppose?  The 
French  breakfast?  "  he  jeered 
amiably,  while  looking  at 
her  with  violent  commenda- 
tion. "  That's  the  way  with 
your  sex,  Miss  Dustan. 
They're  romantic  and  fool- 
ish— don't  eat  properly,  nor 
enough.  That's  why  they're 
such  rank  failures  as  stock 
speculators.  They  have  no  stamina 
for  a  crisis." 

"Oh,  tell  us,  Mr.  Fibel!"  old 
Mrs.  Gardiner  implored.  She  was 
a  comfortably  built,  white-haired 
little  woman  who  loved  to  hear 
about  train  wrecks  and  delighted 
in  detective  stories  where  the  most 
blood-chilling  murder  mysteries  were  unrav- 
eled.   "Do  many  women  play  the  market? 
How  do  they  act?  Oh,  I  guess  you've  seen 
some  exciting  things.   Do  tell  us!" 

Fibel  gazed  about,  holding  the  unctuous 
pause  that  rivets  the  attention  of  a  waiting 
audience.  "If  you  could  know!1'  he  said  sol- 
emnly at  last.  "Why,"  he  swung  on,  and  gave 
a  commiserating  downfall  to  his  elastic  lips, 
"only  a  month  ago  during  an  unexpected  bear  raid  on  the 
market  I  had  an  awful  time  in  one  of  the  inner  offices  of  the 
firm  I  was  with — a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a  desperate 
woman." 

"What  was  she  struggling  about?"  Mrs.  Gardiner 
gasped,  expectancy  rank  in  her  rigid  gaze  as  she  hoped  for 
the  worst. 

"Trying  to  kill  herself,"  said  Fibel  gravely.  "One  look 
at  the  quotation  of  C.  P.  0.  on  the  ticker — Central  Pata- 
gonia Oil,  that  is— and  before  I  knew  it  she  had  pulled  a 
bottle  filled  with  white  pellets  from  her  pocket.  It  was  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  her  from  swallowing  the  lot.  A  battle 
for  life  or  death  followed.  She  was  determined  to  take  that 
poison.  But — I  conquered  her." 

Mary  had  been  listening  with  every  nerve  stretched.  A 
poignant  sort  of  pity  burned  through  the  cloud  on  her 
violet  eyes,  made  them  luminous  as  she  asked  with 
genuine  feeling:  "And  was  she  glad  afterward  that  you'd 
saved  her,  Mr.  Fibel?" 

"Proud  to  say  she  was.  And  when  I'd  finished  talking 
like  a  Dutch  uncle  to  her,  I  got  a  taxi  and  took  her  home. 
A  week  later  she  appeared  again  in  the  office.  You  see,  she 
had  been  able  to  scratch  up  enough  cash  to  bolster  her 
margin  for  five  hundred  shares  of  C.  P.  0.,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  thing  had  shot  up  twenty-five  points.  That 
was  fifteen  above  what  she'd  bought  it  at— un'stan'?  By 
selling  out  right  there  in  front  of  me  she  cleaned  up  seven 
thousand  dollars  in  about  ten  minutes.  Pretty  soft?  Oh, 
she  was  glad  all  right,  Miss  Dustan."  And  his  lids  came 
down  as  with  weariness  from  too  much  triumph.  "She 
went  plumb  down  on  her  knees  before  me  there  in  the 
office,  said  I  had  been  her  salvation— tried  to  kiss  my 
hands!  And  this  is  just  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  a 
moment  ago— all  women  are  alike.  They  lose  their  heads 
because  they  have  no  bodily  strength.  French  break- 
fasts"—with  a  speaking  look— "do  not  make  a  structure 
to  stand  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  building— for  I'm 
talking  of  big  money." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  preparatory  to  rising  and  was 
able  to  convey  in  its  scrape  upon  the  linoleum  the  finality 
of  a  peroration.   The  thought  that  he  was  leaving  for 


Mexico  that  morning,  practically  at  once,  and  that  no 
other  with  such  knowledge  of  Wall  Street  might  ever  again 
cross  her  path  fired  Mary  through  all  her  gentle  pulses  witfc* 
a  reckless  determination.  She  must  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions. Yes,  some  things  she  must  know.  As  she  moistened! 
her  lips  her  cream-white  face  had  a  quivering  and  tragic 
wistfulness. 

"Then,  Mr.  Fibel,  if  a  woman  is  sensible,  keeps  her  head, 
she  can  make  a  lot  of  money  in  Wall  Street?" 
"She  certainly  can." 

"  If  she  had  five  thousand  dollars  could  she  turn  it  into 
one  hundred  thousand — or  near  that?" 

"Oh,  say,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  cried  with  a  friendly  jeer, 
' '  you  don 't  want  much ,  I  must  say !  Of  course  she  couldn 't ! " 

Fibel  nailed  her  on  the  cold  gaze  of  one  trying  very  hard 
to  be  tolerant  with  ignorance.  "  Of  course  she  could,"  he 
said  with  a  languor  that  was  almost  insolent  before  he 
turned  to  Mary  with  a  confidential  smile.  "If  she  gets 
a  good  tip — the  real  thing — and  follows  it  exactly,  buying 
the  stock  on  margin  at  the  price  advised  and  selling  it  on 
information  from  the  inside,  her  five  thousand— with  a 
little  time,  y'un'stan'?— could  roll  itself  up  in  a  market  like 
this  into  one  hundred  thousand  or  more — I  say,  or  more ! — 
as  easy  as  the  turning  of  your  hand." 

He  was  standing  now.  But  Mary,  her  coffee  scarcely 
tasted,  had  as  surely  started  on  his  trail  as  if  she  were 
a  tiger  nosing  a  blood  scent. 

"But  those  tips,  Mr.  Fibel — where  can  they  be  had? 
Ordinary  people  can't  get  them,  I  suppose?  For  instance, 
I — I— have  a  friend  who  has  some  money.  She  doesn't  live 
in  New  York.  Now  if  she  wanted  to  speculate,  where  on 
earth  could  I  get  a  tip  for  her — the  sure  kind  that  you 
describe,  Mr.  Fibel?" 

His  smile  was  an  urbane  capitalist's.  He  bowed  with 
something  of  the  jerky  precision  of  a  German  officer.  "I 
can  be  of  service  to  you,  Miss  Dustan.  Only  too  delighted." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  know  of  something  that  could 
not  fail?  Absolutely  sure?"  she  questioned  on  a  breath 
that  was  making  a  small  storm  in  her  throat.  "For  it 
would  have  to  be  that — absolutely  sure." 

"You  are  giving  me  the  largest  possible  order— but  I  will 
say  this:  I  have  inside  information  from  the  heads  of 
several  groups  of  professionals.  I  know  of  pools  they  are 
forming  to  bull  one  stock  and  bear  another.  And  I  further 
add  that  if  my  instructions  are  followed  meticulously" — 
Fibel  paused  on  the  last  word;  he  had  picked  it  up  lately 
and  liked  it — "meticulously,  un'stan'? — there  can  be  but 
one  result.  That  is — success." 

After  this  Mary  crashingly  dismissed  all  idea  of  work  for 
that  morning.  In  Mrs.  Hemingway's  walnut-and-marble 
parlor,  where  in  putty-colored  triteness  Rogers  groups  knelt 
and  gestured,  and  conch  shells  yawned  from  shaky-legged 
whatnots,  and  photogravures  of  Landseer's  animals  made  a 
stockyard  of  the  walls,  she  sat  on  a  haircloth  lounge  beside 
Thompson  Fibel  and  listened  to  his  recipes  for  the  making  of 
a  fortune  in  about  three  months  out  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
plus  inside  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  certain  capitalists 
and  plus  a  capability  for  sitting  tight  pending  results. 

Yet  she  scarcely  knew  herself  as  with  ice-cold  hands 
that  kept  twisting  she  remained  motionless,  squeezed  into 
the  sofa's  corner.  She  was  like  a  creature  who  had  entered 
an  alien  plane  to  be  inflated  by  some  hitherto  unknown 
electric  fluid  that  for  assimilation  and  protection  required 
a  new  personality,  much  as  a  diver  must  attach  a  breathing 
apparatus  and  build  about  himself  a  caisson  made  of 
clothes  that  will  be  impervious  to  all  the  attacks  and  acci- 
dents belonging  to  the  nether  seas  into  which  he,  a  stranger, 
drops. 

Naturally  candid,  she  became  cautious.  Clean  and 
transparent  as  rain  water,  she  became  as  a  pool  deliberately 
muddied  to  shield  what  lay  beneath  its  surface.  Her 
light-hearted  indifference  became  watchfulness,  and  she 
held  to  doubts  until,  one  by  one,  Fibel  made  her  see  them 
as  a  sieve  that  could  not  hold  water.  She  took  all  his 
knowledge  and  advice  while  seeming  to  have  only  an  im- 
personal interest.  No  mention  of  Aunt  Mabel  or  herself 
punctuated  her  questions  to  him.  Socrates  could  scarcely 
have  felt  his  wisdom  as  weighty  as  Mary  did  hers  in  the  1 
role  of  guardian  of  the  legacy,  while  coolly— oh,  very 
coolly — investigating  the  chances  by  which  it  might  be 
turned  into  a  solid  fortune  for  iridescent  foreign  travel. 

And  no  one  would  have  been  more  amazed  than  she  if 
illumination  had  come  and  she  had  seen  herself  already  a 
captive;  had  known  that  just  as  surely  would  temptation 
do  for  her  what  the  hook  with  its  dancing  bait  does  for  the 
inquisitive  trout — one  venturesome  nibble,  and  then, 
unless  set  free  by  the  single  chance  in  a  hundred,  the  loss] 
forever  of  the  cool,  swift  stream,  the  feel  of  sunlight  on  the| 
pulsing  gills;  and  good-by  to  all  other  pleasant  and  fa- 
miliar things. 

When  the  time  came  for  Fibel  to  rush  for  his  southern-] 
going  boat  the  girl,  whose  unsteady  hand  he  clutched  in  j 
farewell,  scarcely  heard  his  last  words,  so  much  more  real] 
were  the  echoes  within  her  left  from  the  hours  of  instrum 
tion. 

Now  she  knew  all  about  the  money  war  in  Wall  Street| 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  stocks.   Buying  long  had  im- 
mediately seemed  simple,  just  as  one  would  buy  anything, 
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hoping  to  sell  it  for  more.  And  people  who  did  this  were 
bulls.  The  short  selling  had  been  more  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, but  after  several  simplifying  illustrations— notably 
one  about  a  hat — that  too  had  cleared.  How  if  she  sold 
a  certain  kind  of  hat  to  someone,  say,  at  ten  dollars — 
though  really  not  having  it  to  sell  at  all — and  then  started 
out  to  buy  it  at  a  much  lower  price  from  somebody  who 
did  own  it — say,  for  three  dollars— she  would  deliver  it  as 
arranged,  thereby  making  seven  dollars;  whereas,  if  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  buy  it  even  at  what  she  had  originally 
sold  it  for  its  value  should  go  up,  her  loss  would  be  pro- 
portionate. And  people  who  did  this  were  bears. 

Recessions,  liquidations,  declines — were  chords  to  which 
her  brain  hummed.  Reduction  of  commodities,  bank 
loans,  severe  break,  turnover,  realizations,  reactions,  up- 
ward trend,  heavy  selling  pressure,  bull  advance,  bear 
raid,  declared  dividends,  bid  and  asked,  steady  tone, 
bullish  outlook,  a  spotty  market,  a  break  in  silver,  sterling 
exchange — so,  in  snatches,  these  new  watchwords  lingered 
with  her. 

"  I  trust  that  if  your  friend  does  any  speculation  you'll 
let  me  know,"  Fibel  was  saying.  "It  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you  down  in  Mexico,  Miss  Dustan, 
about  any  old  thing.  And  may  I  also  send  you  a  line  from 
time  to  time?" 

Mary  responded  by  a  drifting  nod.  While  Fibel  had 
opened  new  horizons  to  her  above  a  world  where  Aunt 
Mabel  was  to  know  the  bliss  of  luxurious  spending,  she  felt 
herself  a  conscience-stricken  ingrate  that  she  did  not  care 
if  he  never  crossed  her  path  again.  The  lover  of  her  hopes 
in  no  whit  resembled  this  oleaginous  young  man  whose 
overtalkative  lips  had  informed  her  in  a  side  hiss  that  the 
pan  fish  was  a  fake  and  the  creamed  beef  filling. 

While  he  stood  before  her  in  the  broad  daylight  she  was 
far  from  him.  On  the  wings  of  fancy  she  had  slipped  into 
a  chiaroscuro  of  bewitching  strangenesses.  She  was  in 
India.  A  jinrikisha — oh,  fascinating  word! — held  her 
slenderness  and  Aunt  Mabel's  bulk,  while  a  picturesque, 
half-naked  Hindu  between  its  shafts  was  looking  back- 
ward at  them,  waiting  for  instructions.  "Take  us  to  the 
Taj  Mahal,  so  that  we  see  it  by  moonrise,"  she  heard  her 
dream  self  saying  even  as  her  lips  murmured  their  indif- 
ferent good-by  to  Thompson  Fibel. 

That  afternoon,  having  arranged  to  put  in  a  belated 
appearance  at  the  office,  she  stopped  at  the  hall  hatrack, 
where  the  last  batch  of  letters  had  been  flung  for  the  usual 
haphazard  assorting.  There  was  nothing  for  her,  yet  a 
delayed  one  addressed  to  Fibel  claimed  her  attention  be- 
cause  of  words 
printed  in  its  cor- 
ner: "Barstow  & 

Updike,  No   

Broad  Street,  New 
York." 

This  must  be  the 
firm  that  had  em- 
ployed Fibel  and 
in  whose  inner  of- 
fice he  had  saved 
ades  perate  woman 
from  suicide.  Mary 
kept  scrutinizing 
the  names,  and 
gradually  into  the 
look  of  enterprise 
a  struggling  recog- 
nition came.  She 
had  heard  before 
of  Barstow  &  Up- 
dike. Someone  had 
spoken  those 
words.  Now  who? 
And  when? 

The  sultry  blue 
of  her  eyes  grew 
bright  as  her 
charming  mouth 
came  roundly 
open.  "Of course! 
That's  the  firm 
that  Agnes  Pritch- 
ard  wrote  me  her 
brother  was  with. 
I  remember,"  she 
thought. 

Memory  took 
her  back  to  a  hap- 
■peningof  two  years 
earlier:  A  farm- 
bouse,  encircled  by 
ripe  fields  palpi- 
tating in  July  heat; 
pools  in  cool 
•  hadow  where 
drowsy-eyed  cows 
•tood  knee-deep, 
motionless  save 
for  thei  r  zigzaggi  n  g 


jaws.  She  saw  herself  there  in  the  brief  sweet  vacation  time 
with  the  two  other  boarders,  chance  companions  of  the  holi- 
day, from  the  city  like  herself.  There  was  Agnes  Pritchard, 
dark-eyed,  practical  and  active,  soon  to  leave  with  a  ship- 
load of  Red  Cross  workers  for  France;  and  Gavin,  her 
brother,  a  little  younger,  with  rather  shy  brown  eyes  and 
a  longish,  straightly  held,  slender  body,  who  was  about  to 
embark  almost  as  quickly  for  the  fight. 

What  days  they  had  had— up  at  dawn  with  the  milkers, 
ready  for  their  huge  breakfast  later  in  the  brick-floored 
kitchen,  swimming  through  the  pools  that  twinkled  with 
leaf  shadows,  swinging  like  birds  in  high  branches  where 
they  picked  cherries,  racing  down  hills  carpeted  with 
clover!  And  the  nights  as  delectable— walks  along  the 
dipping  roads  in  the  hush  of  apricot-pink  sunsets,  hay 
rides  in  moonlight  that  made  a  distilled  pearl  of  the  world, 
story-telling  in  the  semidarkness  of  the  porch  until,  their 
young  bodies  racked  with  a  glowing  sort  of  fatigue,  their 
senses  drugged  with  honeysuckle's  sweetness,  they  sepa- 
rated at  the  early  bedtime  hour. 

And  these  two  had  gone  their  ways.  The  friendship  had 
been  indeterminate,  as  was  so  much  of  ordinary  existence 
when,  under  the  brassy  vibrations  struck  by  war,  lives 
became  as  atoms  made  to  whirl  in  whatever  directions  its 
necessitous  will  sent  them.  They  had  passed  like  pleas- 
antly tinted  shadows  into  mists  beyond  her  ken.  No  word 
had  reached  her  until  about  six  months  before  this  day, 
when  a  letter  from  Agnes,  with  a  German  stamp,  blurred 
with  sea  water,  opened  jaggedly  and  then  banded  by  the 
censor,  had  found  its  way  to  her  business  address.  It  had 
been  posted  at  Coblenz  and  told  how  she  was  staying  on 
with  the  army  of  occupation.  Her  brother  Gavin,  who  had 
come  out  of  the  furnace  unharmed,  was  at  work  again  in 
New  York,  and  with  a  new  firm,  Barstow  &  Updike.  She 
asked  Mary  to  get  in  touch  with  him  and  have  him  call 
on  her,  as  she  was  sure  he  would  love  to  do. 

"And  I'd  meant  to,"  Mary  was  crying  inwardly,  "as 
soon  as  I'd  moved  to  something  better  than  this  ram- 
shackle place.  Wonder  if  he's  with  this  firm  now!  I 
always  liked  his  smile  and  his  queer  name,"  she  thought 
as  she  dropped  the  letter  and  went  on  her  way.  "Gavin — 
Scotch,  they  said  it  was." 

// 

THE  thing  had  happened.  What  to  well-ordered  reason- 
ing in  the  flow  of  a  decently  regular  life  must  seem  so 
wrong  as  to  be  repulsive  and  breath  taking  had  ha'ppened. 
Aunt  Mabel's  five  one-thousand-dollar  bonds  had,  without 
her  knowledge,  left  the  japanned  box,  the  silence  of  the 
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vault  and  its  security,  for  a  niche  in  a  broker's  safe,  where, 
one  of  many  labeled  bundles,  it  knew  darkness  at  short 
intervals  between  the  continual  opening  and  closing  of  the 
heavy  doors,  and  security  not  at  all. 

There  it  might  be  likened  to  several  things:  To  a  wistful 
query  among  a  host  of  other  waiting  questions,  all  with  the 
human  struggle  for  betterment  back  of  them;  to  a  small 
raised  fist  ^imong  a  crowd  of  fists  beating  against  the  wall 
of  chance,  perhaps  only  to  fall  away  bloody  while  the  wall 
continued  impregnable;  to  a  leaf  fastened  so  feebly  to  its 
branch  that  any  rough  wind  must  whisk  it  off  to  send  it 
soaring,  with  a  multitude  of  others  as  vain,  out  of  sight,  up 
to  the  storm  clouds  of  mistake,  over  the  sea  of  failure,  over 
the  mountains  of  disaster,  never  to  be  seen  as  that  indi- 
vidual leaf  again. 

Obsession  resists  all  examination  and  argument.  As  well 
might  reason  have  been  tried  with  the  Biblical  seven  devils 
that  took  over  the  soul  and  body  of  a  man  until  cast  out 
by  miracles.  Mary  was  not  herself  for  a  week  after  Fibel's 
departure.  The  desire  to  make  money  that  he  had  fired  in 
her  gentle  heart  became  a  frenzy  for  riches.  As  she  wal- 
lowed in  the  thought  of  it  while  waiting  she  studied  every 
item  on  the  financial  sheets  in  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  as  he  had  advised.  There  she  would  see  stocks  that 
from  one  day's  activity  were  marked  +30  or  —30.  She 
would  then  figure  out  how,  if  with  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars as  margin  she  had  bought  even  one  hundred  shares  of 
one  of  these,  she  would,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon,  have  cleared  a  profit  of  three  thousand 
dollars. 

Following  this  thought  would  come  another,  as  oil  to  the 
flame,  that  the  two  stocks  advocated  by  Fibel,  one  to  rise 
about  sixty  points  and  the  other  to  fall,  were  as  yet 
quiescent,  the  opportunity  to  seize  them  as  bargains  still 
awaiting  her.  And  mixed  with  it  all  was  the  ever-present 
memory  of  Aunt  Mabel's  pathetic  longing  to  see  the  world. 

Oh,  to  make  this  dream  possible!  Aunt  Mabel  always 
loved  a  surprise.  When  receiving  some  unexpected  present 
she  was  like  a  child,  giving  squeaks  of  joy  and  a  flow  of 
happy  tears,  while  faltering:  "Well,  I  never !  Oh,  Mary, 
you  are  too  sweet!  I  never  dreamed!"  To  be  able,  then, 
all  alone,  to  work  this  seeming  magic  and  then  suddenly 
tumble  the  gold  into  the  ample  lap  of  this  lovable  relative, 
to  say:  "Now  you  can  stop  working,  journey  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  my  reward  to  be  the  going  with  you  into  the 
lands  of  promise."  What  rapture  for  both ! 

As  Mary  waited,  her  mind  juggling  with  the  temptation, 
she  lost  sleep  and  appetite.  She  neglected  her  work  while, 

bent  over  her  desk, 
she  secretly  cov- 
ered pages  with  a 
feverish  scribbling 
of  speculative  re- 
sults: If  she bought 
Central  Patagonia 
Oil  and  sold  Amer- 
ican Corporation 
Tin  short — these, 
the  two  things 
most  urgently  rec- 
ommended by  her 
adviser — at  such  a 
price,  she  would 
on  the  rise  of  one 
and  the  fall  of 
the  other,  after  the 
dates  he  had  ex- 
actly mentioned, 
clear  so  much  and 
so  much. 

She  would  de- 
stroy these  sheets 
only  to  begin  others 
that,  with  the  fan- 
cied  fortune  al- 
readya  substantial 
background,  would 
show  the  cost  of 
travel  to  Egypt, 
to  Japan,  to 
Hawaii,  to  Italy — 
oh.toeverygolden, 
beckoning  spot  on 
the  wonderful 
earth  that  at  pres- 
ent was  to  her  a 
closed  and  clamped 
book !  On  her  way 
home  she  went  to 
tourist  offices  and 
came  away  laden 
with  data  about 
hotels  and  guides, 
and  with  sunset- 
hued,  descriptive 
folders  of  the  East 

(Continued  on 
Page  14 1 
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THE  real  sugar  problem,  like 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
within  us.  One  man  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  ten  can't 
make  him  drink.  And  while  a 
nickel  and  a  teaspoon  are  all  that 
is  needed  to  put  an  ounce  of  sugar 
into  our  stomachs,  what  good  i  l  L  v  s  • 
does  that  do  us  if  our  muscles  re- 
fuse to  eat  it?  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which 
probably  half  a  million  people  find  themselves  in  this  coun- 
try to-day.  They  may  have  the  sweetest  kind  of  sweet  tooth ; 
they  may  be  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  it  to  the  utmost, 
even  with  sugar  at  wartime  prices;  and  yet  because  they 
are  what  we,  in  our  pompous  medical  Greek,  term  dia- 
betics, they  must  suffer  and  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
like  .Tantalus,  who,  though  plunged  in  water  up  to  his 
neck,  was  perishing  of  thirst,  because  the  water  receded 
faster  than  he  could  follow  it  every  time  he  attempted  to 
lower  his  lips  to  drink. 

At  first  sight  merely  to  be  deprived  of  a  luxury  like  sugar 
and  sweets  might  not  appear  a  very  terrible  hardship. 
But  what  makes  the  situation  of  diabetics  not  merely  un- 
comfortable but  seriously  dangerous  is  that  inability  to 
eat  or  burn  sugar  means  starch  starvation  as  well.  For 
every  grain  of  starch — which  means  every  crumb  of  bread, 
every  mouthful  of  potato,  every  scrap  of  biscuit  or  cake  or 
pudding  or  cereal  which  we  eat — must  be  turned  into  sugar 
before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  burned  by  the 
muscles. 

In  fact,  in  the  body  economy  it  is  not  love  but  sweets 
that  make  the  world  go  round.  Not  bread  but  sugar  is  the 
real  staff  of  life,  in  the  sense  that  our  human  engine  is 
largely  a  gas  motor  driven  by  sugar,  and  that  something 
like  two-thirds  of  our  food  energy  is  taken  in  the  form  of 
starches  and  sugars.  It  is  true  that  two  of  her  six  cylinders 
will  still  hit  on  the  two  others  of  the  food  trinity,  fats  and 
proteins — meats;  but  this  means  a  wabbling  sort  of  run- 
ning and  ultimately  jars  the  whole  machine  to  pieces,  as 
will  be  seen. 

The  Chemistry  of  Nutrition 

ONE  of  the  commonest  bromides  that  one  hears  in  discus- 
sions of  health  subjects  is  that  diabetes,  because  it  is  a 
sugar-wasting  disease,  is  evidently  of  recent  origin  and  due 
to  the  immense  increase  in  our  eating  of  sugar,  since  that 
attractive  saccharin  was  first  produced  at  a  moderate  price 
in  appreciable  quantities  less  than  a  century  ago.  All  that 
is  needed  according  to  this  simple  logic  is  for  both  the 
general  public  and  the  diabetic  to  stop  eating  sugar,  regain 
their  health  and  save  their  money. 

But,  like  many  other  short  cuts  to  health,  this  simple 
solution  ignores  the  most  important  facts  in  the  problem. 
In  the  first  place,  diabetes,  instead  of  being  a  modern  dis- 
ease, is  one  of  the  oldest  known  ills  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  comes  by  its  Greek  name  honestly,  as  it  was  applied  to 
it  by  Celsus,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  medicine,  in  the 
very  first  century  of  our  era.    And  it  has  remained 
ever  since  one  of  the  best  known  of  that  great  group 
of  changes  in  the  chemistry  of  the  body  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name  and  to  conceal  our  ig- 
norance gracefully,  we  term  diseases  of  metabolism. 

Its  name  is  really  very  simple,  and  means  running 
through  or  leaking 
through,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Greek 
word  for  syphon, 
from  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  failing  to 
be  burned  in  the 
muscles  and,  of 
course,  incapable  of 
being  evaporated 
through  the  lungs, 
can  escape  from 
the  body  only  in  the 
watery  waste  from 
the  kidneys.  Curi- 
ously enough,  this 
fact  delayed  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  real 
nature  of  the  trouble 

for  many  centuries,  for  we  would  insist  upon  regarding  it 
aa  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  indeed  it  is  popularly  held 
to  be  to-day. 

This  is  small  wonder  indeed,  because  the  sugar  pouring 
out  of  the  blood  carries  with  it  such  large  amounts  of 
water  that  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  rises  from  its  nor- 
mal three  pints  a  day  to  a  flood  which  is  measured  in 
gallons,  and  may  even  reach  the  incredible  total  of  four  or 
live  gallons  a  day.  And  the  beginning  of  this  increase  in 
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flow,  or  the  thirst  which  accompanies  it,  is  usually  the 
first  symptom  to  attract  the  patient's  attention. 

When  this  heavy  flow  occurs  there  is  usually  marked 
loss  of  body  weight,  and  one  of  the  earliest  observers  com- 
ments wonderingly  upon  this  tragic  melting  down  of  the 
body  and  limbs  into  water.  As  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  our  inveterate  and  age-long  habit  of  judging 
from  appearances  and  applying  rule-of-thumb  remedies, 
one  of  the  earliest  methods  of  treatment  in  vogue  in  dia- 
betes was  cutting  down  on  and  even  cutting  off  the  luck- 
less patient's  supply  of  drinking  water,  with  no  other 
results,  of  course,  save  to  increase  his  discomforts  and, 
when  heroically  applied,  actually  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

It  was  early  found  that  sugar  was  being  lost  from  the  body 
in  diabetes,  and  that  cutting  down  on  the  starchy  foods  of 
the  patient  would  improve  his  condition.  As  there  was  prac- 
tically no  sugar  in  the  diet  in  those  days,  except  in  the  form 
of  a  very  little  honey  and  dried  sweet  fruits,  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  mistaken  impression  which  so  widely  ex- 
ists nowadays  as  to  sugar  eating  being  the  cause  of  diabetes. 

It  has  always  been  a  favorite  rule  of  the  practitioners  of 
physic,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  "When  in  doubt 
blame  the  liver."  And  as  dia- 
betes was  very  much  in  doubt 
indeed,  it  was  not  long  before 
that  large  and  long-suffering 
organ  up  under  the  right  rib 
cartilages  was  incriminated. 
It  really  wasn't  at  all  a  bad 
guess,  because  the  liver  was 
known  to  be  the  only  organ 
of  the  body  which  contained 
sugar  after  death,  and  also  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
digestion  of  starches  during 
life.  This  didn't  help  us  much 
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in  our  treatment,  for,  though  we 
are  extremely  fond  to  this  day  of 
stirring  up  the  liver,  and  our  drug 
stores  and  household  medicine 
chests  are  full  of  remedies  for  this 
purpose,  no  drug  as  yet  discovered 
has  the  slightest  effect  in  quick- 
ening the  metabolic  gait  of  that 
imposing  and  important  organ. 
However,  the  earliest  foundation  of  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  diabetes  was  based  on  a  liver  hypothesis  in  the 
splendid  pioneer  work  of  the  great  father  of  modern  physi- 
ology, Claude  Bernard,  about  a  century  ago.  By  a  mas- 
terly series  of  experiments  he  proved  that  the  starch  taken 
into  the  body  was  changed  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  in 
the  intestines.  This  glucose  was  carried  by  the  blood  to 
the  liver,  which  proceeded  to  turn  it  into  a  curious  sub- 
stance called  glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  which  was  less 
readily  soluble  than  sugar,  and  therefore  could  be  stored 
away  for  future  use  in  the  liver  itself,  and  in  the  muscles 
all  over  the  body.  Then  when  sugar  was  needed  in  the 
body  the  liver  would  cash  its  bank  reserve  back  again  into 
sugar  and  pour  it  into  the  circulation. 

The  Problem  Nears  Solution 

THIS  apparently  solved  the  whole  problem,  and  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  the  only  important  difference 
of  opinion  was  between  the  school  which  held  that  the 
liver  was  unable  properly  to  convert  glucose  from  the  food 
into  glycogen  for  storage,  and 
hence  the  blood  vessels  and  kid- 
neys were  flooded  with  unrefined 
sugar,  which  they  couldn't  ab- 
sorb, and  the  school  which  held 
that  the  liver  converted  the  food 
glucose  into  glycogen  well 
enough,  but  was  unable  to  hold 
it  in  storage,  so  that  it  leaked 
away  into  the  blood  faster  than  the 
body  was  able  to  use  it. 

All  this  time,  however,  we  were 
getting  warm,  as  the  children  would 
say,  for  though  the  liver  played  a 
real  part  in  the  disease,  the  real  and 
chief  offender  was  his  next-door 
neighbor  to  the  left,  a  much  smaller, 
less  shapely  and  impressive-looking 
bunch  of  glandular  tissue  known  as 
the  pancreas,  or  chief  digestive 
gland  of  the  intestines,  best  known 
in  animals  as  the  originator  of 
those  popular  remedies  for  diges- 
tive disturbances,  pancreo-pepsin 
and  pancreo-bismuth.  On  our  ta- 
bles and  menus  it  appears  under  the 
gastronomic  alias  of  sweetbread. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  liver 
theory  of  diabetes  put  us  on  the 
right  track  practically.  Whatever 
organ  was  chiefly  involved,  there 
was  clearly  a  disturbance  of  the 
normal  power  of  the  body  to  burn 
starches  and  sugar,  and  the  way  to  , 
meet  the  difficulty  was  either  to  cut 
down  on  the  starches  and  sugary 
foods  as  much  as  was  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  life  and  health, 
or  to  discover  some  one  among  the 
numerous  starchy  roots  and  grains 
and  vegetables  which  could  be 
burned  in  the  body  without 
loss  of  sugar,  or  to  stimulate 
by  drugs  or  other  special  meas- 
ures the  sugar-burning  power 
of  the  diabetic's  body  tissues. 
And  we  had  in  the  main  a 
fairly  rational  and  moderately 
effective  system  of  dieting  for 
the  disease,  which  would  at 
least  diminish  the  discomforts 
and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

But  our  results  were  still 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain, 
because  we  did  not  know  the 
exact  nature  and  seat  of  the 
trouble  we  were  trying  to  re- 
lieve.  By  enforcing  a  vigorous  and  almost  intolerable  self- 
denial  upon  our  patient  in  the  matter  of  starches  and  sugars, 
we  could  almost  clear  the  urine  of  sugar  and  think  we  had 
the  disease  well  in  hand. 
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But  suddenly  one  day,  without  any  reappearance  of 
sugar  or  other  warning,  the  patient  would  begin  to  com- 
plain of  headache,  shortness  of  breath  and  drowsiness,  and 
sink  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  which  he  might 
never  wake  up — the  dreaded  diabetic  coma,  which  causes 
something  like  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease. 
We  had  apparently  cured  the  disease — but  not  the  patient. 

About  this  time  modern  methods  of  studying  the  chem- 
istry of  the  blood  were  coming  into  general  use,  and  with  their 
aid  we  discovered  that  this  dreaded  and  ofttimes  fatal 
coma  was  produced  not  by  unburned  sugar  or  any  of  its 
products,  but  by  large  quantities  of  acid  substances  of  the 
butyric,  or  rancid  buttery  group,  known  as  oxybutyric 
acid,  acetone,  diacetic  acid  and  other  hard  names.  These, 
as  their  names  imply,  are  not  sugary  substances  at  all,  but 
fatty  ones,  formed  by  the  imperfect  burning  of  fat;  in- 
deed, not  widely  different  from  the  acrid  vapors  which 
cause  the  familiar  offensive  and  irritating  odors  from 
burning  fat  or  a  blown-out  candle. 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  The  fat  was  in  the  fire 
and  no  mistake.  A  disease  which  we  had  supposed  to  be 
due  entirely  to  the  piling  up  of  unburned  sugar,  turning 
our  blood  to  sirup,  irritating  all  our  tissues  and  literally 
gumming  up  the  body  machinery,  yet  its  most  frequent 
fatal  ending  caused  by  half-burned  fat !  It  looked  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  to  scrap  all  our  ideas  of  diabetes. 

The  Double  Life  of  the  Pancreas 

BUT  this  upsetting  discovery  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
1  guise,  a  veritable  godsend  in  fact.  It  pointed  us  toward 
the  one  organ  in  the  body  which  is  capable  of  dealing  with 
both  starches  and  fats,  the  pancreas.  It  gave  us  a  valuable 
and  effective  remedy  for  coma,  and  it  warned  us  of  the 
very  natural  error  into  which  we  had  fallen,  of  trying  to 
replace  the  forbidden  starches  in  the  diet  by  heavy 
amounts  of  fat,  butter  and  oils.  The  remedy  for  coma  was 
the  simple  chemical  one  of  large  doses  of  ordinary  baking 
soda,  an  ounce  or  more  within  ten  or  twelve  hours,  to 
neutralize  the  fatty  acids,  thereby  incidentally  turning  the 
diabetic's  body  into  a  soap  factory,  but  cleaning  up  the 
coma  promptly.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary  and 
under  the  new  method  is  seldom  necessary.  To  say  nothing 
of  giving  us  that  blessed  word  "acidosis,"  which  has  al- 
most taken  the  place  of  "uric  acid"  as  an  ever-available 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  sorts  of  mysterious 
symptoms.  Though  for  a  time  it  left  the  poor  patient  in 
even  more  distressing  case  by  limiting  him  in  his  few  re- 
maining luxuries  of  cream,  butter,  fats  and  cheese,  which 
made  his  menu  card  a  bleak  and  dreary  blank. 


Once  our  attention  was  fairly  centered  on  the  pancreas, 
things  began  to  happen.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
kept  us  from  recognizing  it  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  the  double  fact  that  cases  of  known  disease  of 
the  pancreas  during  life  often  had  no  sugar  in  their  urine, 
and  that  the  pancreas  in  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  was  found 
to  be  apparently  healthy  at  post-mortem  examination.  But 
this  puzzle  was  solved  by  the  discovery  that  the  pancreas 
was  a  double  organ,  living  a  double  life.  One  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  structure  consists  of  groups  of  cells 
arranged  in  regular  clusters  round  the  ducts  or  delivery 
tubes,  and  engaged  in  forming  and  pouring  out  into  the 
intestines  the  powerful  digestive  juice  of  this  gland,  which 
carries  out  something  like  four-fifths  of  the  digestion  of  our 
food,  and  is  the  sole  solvent  of  fats. 

But  scattered  in  among  these  respectable  and  hard- 
working gland  cells  were  groups  of  apparently  unemployed 
irregular  cells,  without  occupation  or  visible  means  of 
support,  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  gland 
groups  or  the  ducts.  From  their  lying  in  patches  all  over 
the  pancreas  they  were  known  as  the  islands  of  Langerhans, 
after  the  name  of  the  anatomist  who  first  discovered  them, 
and  for  many  years  had  been  a  standing  puzzle. 

One  of  our  first  clews  came  to  us  from  a  most  unlikely 
source.  For  once  cancer,  the  deadliest  and  most  incurable 
single  plague  which  vexes  humanity,  did  us  a  good  turn. 
It  was  noted  that  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  would 
often  show  little  or  no  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  could  burn  or 
digest  starches  and  sugar  quite  well,  but  were  unable  to 
digest  fats  and  oils.  The  reason  for  this  was  found  on  care- 
ful examination  to  be  the  fact  that  cancer  attacked  chiefly 
the  glandular  or  digestive  cells  of  the  pancreas,  and  left  the 
islands  of  Langerhans  practically  untouched. 

The  hint  was  enough,  and  diabetic  pancreases  studied 
post-mortem,  from  this  point  of  view,  were  found  to  have 
anywhere  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  their  islands  of 
Langerhans,  or  interstitial  cells,  as  they  are  also  called, 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed. 

To  make  the  matter  sure,  careful  and  painstaking  re- 
searches carried  out  upon  animals  showed  clearly  that  by 
removing  under  ether  and  the  strictest  surgical  antiseptic 
precautions  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  pancreas, 
experimental  diabetes  could  be  produced  of  whatever 
grade  desired,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  gland 
removed. 

This  cleared  the  stage  for  our  present  accurate,  scientific 
and  effective  methods  of  treatment.  The  diet  of  these  dia- 
betic animals  could  be  controlled  and  regulated  with  a  pre- 
cision impossible  in  even  the  most  intelligent  and 
conscientious  human  patients,  and  one  after  another  the 


puzzling  contradictions  which  had  developed  and  pitfalls 
into  which  we  had  stumbled  were  explained  and  put  in  the 
way  of  avoidance. 

The  problem  was  clear-cut:  Knowing  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  shortage  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  islands  of 
Langerhans,  which  made  it  difficult  for  our  muscles  to 
burn  much  starch  or  sugar,  and  if  allowed  to  run  on  un- 
checked weakened  our  capacity  for  burning  fats,  how  could 
we  devise  a  diet  which  would  not  overstrain  the  pancreas, 
and  yet  be  sufficiently  nourishing  to  support  life  and  keep 
up  a  proper  balance  of  the  ration? 

Modern  Dietary  Treatment 

THE  first  and  most  vital  practical  problem  is  whether  there 
are  any  starches  which  by  their  structure  or  the  com- 
binations in  which  they  are  found  are  more  easily  digested 
by  the  diabetic  than  others.  For  decades — yes,  centuries — 
we  had  been  testing  this  problem  upon  the  human  subject? 
with  the  disappointing  result  that  apparently  all  starches, 
roots,  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  tapioca,  sago, 
arrowroot,  were  about  equally  indigestible  and  unburn- 
able.  To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  a  diabetic  island  of  Langer- 
hans, "All  starches  look  alike  to  me."  Save  that  perhaps 
the  commonest  starches  and  the  ones  which  the  patient 
most  craved,  those  of  wheat  and  barley  and  corn  in  breads, 
biscuits  and  cakes  were  a  little  the  most  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. We  had  potato  cures  and  oatmeal  cures  and  rice 
cures,  which  helped  for  a  time;  but  all  came  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  long  run.  But  less  than  a  dozen  years  of  care- 
ful experimental  study  in  the  animal  laboratory  showed  us 
that  the  easiest  and  safest  form  of  starch  for  the  diabetic 
was  the  apparently  insignificant  amounts  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  leaves  and  roots  of  green  vegetables,  and  upon 
this  humble  and  hitherto  neglected  basis  began  to  be 
erected  the  stately  structure  of  the  modern  and  hopeful 
treatment  of  diabetes. 

The  process  is  of  a  grim  and  Spartan  simplicity,  from 
the  patient's  point  of  view.  He  is  brought  into  a  hospital 
and  kept  for  two  days  on  ordinary  diet,  while  he  is  thor- 
oughly tested  and  sized  up  to  determine  the  degree  of  his 
inability  to  burn  starch.  Then  all  food  is  cut  off,  and  he  is 
placed  on  an  absolutely  starvation  diet,  in  Hibernian 
phrase,  the  only  "nuthriment"  permitted  being  a  small  cup 
of  black  coffee  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  day, 
with  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  alcohol  added  if  he  com- 
plains of  goneness  in  the  stomach,  or  faintness.  Not  that 
either  of  these  fluids  have  the  slightest  curative  effect  on 
the  disease,  but  merely  to  keep  the  patient  comfortable 
(Continued  on  Page  134) 
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"R.  J.  D.  SCHULTZHEIMER,  fur  manufacturer, 
who  in  so  styling  himself  used  merely  the  par- 
lance of  the  trade,  entirely  without  thought  of 
discrediting  the  original  designer  and  maker  of  all 
peltry,  rolled  a  fat  cigar  ruminatively  between  his 
ponderous  lips.  "  I  certainly  wish,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
carefully  groomed  individual  at  the  side  of  his  desk — "I 
certainly  wish,  Gallan,  that  I  had  even  one-quarter  of 
your  brass.   I'd  be  a  millionaire." 

He  let  his  eyes  rove  speculatively  over  the  scrupulously 
tailored  figure  of  his  visitor,  a  lean,  well-poised  figure  that 
reminded  him  somehow  of  the  collar  advertisements  in  the 
street  cars.  From  his  closely  cropped  mustache  to  his 
polished  boot  tips  Peter  D.  Gallan  radiated  an  atmosphere 
of  well-bred  and  prosperous  distinction,  which  Mr. 
Schultzheimer — mostly  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
daughter — would  have  given  much  to  achieve. 

"Yes,"  the  manufacturer  repeated,  "I'd  be  a  millionaire 
by  now." 

"No,  you  wouldn't,"  said  the  other.  "Easy  come  easy 
go,  you  know.  If  I  could  hold  on  to  it  like  you  can,  maybe 
I'd  be  a  millionaire  in  time  myself.  But  I  get  too  much 
pleasure  out  of  spending.  What's  money  for  anyhow?" 

Mr.  Schultzheimer  smiled  genially.  This  man  Gallan 
had  just  picked  out  some  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
assorted  furs,  mostly  tricky,  showy  pieces  that  didn't 
move  any  too  fast  with  the  regular  trade,  and  the  manu- 
facturer was  pleased.  True,  the  goods  were  bought  for 
subsequent  delivery,  and  there  might  even  be  cancellation 
in  the  case  of  a  few  minor  items,  but  a  sale  is  a  sale,  and 
sales  to  Gallan  and  his  like  at  least  meant  cash. 

"Gallan,"  said  Mr.  Schultzheimer,  moved  by  sheer 
enthusiasm,  "you  certainly  are  one  of  the  smoothest 
swindlers  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  deal  with." 

Mr.  Gallan  drew  back. 

"Swindler?"  he  retorted,  not  entirely  gratified.  "If 
I'm  a  swindler  you're  a  head  waiter.  How  do  you  get  that 
way?  Did  I  ever  try  to  swindle  you?  " 

"Not  me,  you  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Schultzheimer,  cocking 
a  beady  eye.   "No  offense,  you  understand?" 

"I  understand  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Gallan,  "but  I  don't 
like  to  hear  that  kind  of  talk.  I  never  swindled  you  or 
anybody  else  either.  My 
business  is  just  as  legiti- 
mate as  yours,  Schultz- 
heimer. I  go  out  and  get 
it,  that's  all." 

"Oh,  sure!"  The  manu- 
facturer blinked  know- 
ingly. "You  get  it  all 
right.  Only  some  day 
maybe  it  might  get  you." 

"Get  me?  What  do  you 
mean?  Don't  talk  foolish, 
Schultzheimer.  These 
cheap  peddlers  may  take 
chances,  but  McNatt  and 
I  aren't  that  class.  We 
don't  misrepresent  our 
goods— believe  me  or  not, 
we  don't  have  to.  And  if 
you  don't  misrepresent 
there's  nobody  can  get 
you — not  the  police  or  the 
Federal  Government  or 
anybody.  Chew  on  that 
for  a  while." 

"  I  should  chew  on  noth- 
ing," Mr.  Schultzheimer 
remarked.  "Your business 
ain't  no  worry  of  mine, 
Gallan.  All  the  same,  if 
you  can  sell  a  Jap  mink 
coat,  like  you  say,  for  two 
thousand  bucks,  which 
you  buy  from  me  whole- 
sale for  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  which  would 
retail  on  Fifth  Avenue  for 
maybe  six-fifty  at  the 
most,  it  stands  to  reason 
the  buyer  don't  hear  the  word  'Jap.' 
And  if  he  don't  hear  it  maybe  somebody 
don't  say  it,  and  if  somebody  don't  say 
it— well,  I'm  only  asking  you,  Gallan." 

Mr.  Gallan  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  ever  so  slightly  smiled. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Schultzheimer,"  he 
remonstrated, "  isn't  the  Japanese  mink 
a  mink?" 

"Sure  it's  a  mink— mink  family. 
Only  " 
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Mr.  Gallan  shrugged  his  patrician  shoulders. 

"  Why  be  small  minded?  "  he  asked,  and  grinned  sardon- 
ically. "Just  the  same,  Schultzheimer,  don't  ever  think 
for  a  minute  that  either  McNatt  or  I  would  misrepresent. 
If  the  buyer  should  ask  if  it's  Jap  mink,  that's  something 
else.  It  don't  pay  to  deceive  people — that's  where  some  of 
these  cheap  peddlers  get  in  bad."  He  paused.  "Funny 
thing,  though,"  he  added;  "you  may  not  believe  it,  but 
I've  never  been  placed  in  the  position  of  having  a  customer 
ask.  That's  where  the  art  comes  in.  See?  Now  how 
about  that  French  seal — the  one  I  want  to  take  along? 
Match  me  double  or  quits?  I  know  just  the  woman  that 
wants  that  coat." 

"You  mean  she  wants  Hudson  seal,  don't  you?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  Mr.  Gallan  proclaimed.  "If  a 
lady  takes  a  fancy  to  a  garment,  why  spoil  her  pleasure? 
That's  the  principle  I  work  on.  All  right  now,  double  or 
quits !  Come  on,  Schultzheimer,  four  hundred  or  nothing !" 

He  pulled  out  a  coin  and  tossed  it  in  his  palm. 

"Who  do  you  think  I  am?"  asked  the  manufacturer 
without  heat.  "Your  memory  for  prices  needs  brushing 
up  maybe.  The  price  of  that  coat,  I  said,  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty  bucks — and  no  matching.  Take  it  or  leave  it." 

Mr.  Gallan  spread  out  his  manicured  fingers. 

"I  won't  be  any  piker  for  a  few  dollars,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully, and  yanked  a  chunky  roll  of  bills  into  the  light. 
"Cash  and  carry,  Schultzheimer — that's  my  motto. 
Here— two  hundreds,  a  twenty  and  a  ten.  That's  right, 
count  it— count  it  carefully." 

Mr.  Gallan's  smile  was  slightly  ironical.  The  manu- 
facturer turned  in  his  swivel  chair. 

"Jake,"  he  shouted  to  an 
invisible  personage  in  the 
workroom  beyond  the  office 
door,  "wrap  up  that  French 
seal  coat  I  just  had  down." 
He  methodically  folded  the 


bills  and  stuffed  them  into  his  pocket.  "As  I  under- 
stand it,"  he  said,  this  time  addressing  Mr.  Gallan, 
"you'll  want  that  order  shipped  to  Hanover  in  about 
two  or  three  weeks— you'll  wire  me  when?  Is  that 
right?" 

"Not  to  Hanover,"  Mr.  Gallan  explained.  "Probably 
to  West  Point— maybe  Mobile.  We'll  have  to  see.  And 
McNatt  will  wire  you,  not  me.  He'll  have  to  receive  them 
and  see  to  the  labels,  you  know,  and  all  that — and  it  may 
not  be  for  a  month.  You'll  hold  the  garments,  though, 
won't  you?  We're  good — you  know  that— and  I'll  have 
the  deposit  round  this  afternoon." 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Schultzheimer.  "The  only  thing  I'd 
like  to  know  is  why  you  keep  the  goods  idle  a  month.  You 
can't  keep  busy  on  this  one  sale  between  now  and  then." 

The  visitor  rose  to  his  feet,  then  slowly  winked. 

"Can't  I?"  he  said. 

As  he  swung  his  well-proportioned,  well-groomed  frame 
from  the  steps  of  the  dusty  Pullman  and  shot  a  swift 
appraising  glance  about  the  big  glass-roofed  railway 
station  Mr.  Peter  D.  Gallan  permitted  his  chiseled  features 
to  relax  in  a  gratified  smile.  What  little  of  the  city  he  had 
been  able  to  glimpse  from  the  car  windows  had  been 
encouraging.  The  air  of  prosperous  activity  which  per- 
meated the  station  was  decisive.  Mr.  Gallan  had  never 
even  seen  Hanover  before,  but  long  schooling  had  enabled 
him  to  catalogue  cities  and  towns  with  rare  dispatch  and 
some  accuracy.  Even  as  he  let  himself  smile  he  knew— 
knew  as  certainly  as  if  he  had  lived  there  for  years — that 
he  was  going  to  find  this  place  very  much  to  his  fastidious 
liking.  It  was  just  what  he  had  been  hoping  for. 

In  spite  of  McNatt's  assurance,  Mr.  Gallan  had  been 
somewhat  concerned  about  this  Southern  town,  for  he  had 
heard  it  called  sleepy;  and  when  a  man  is  limited  to  one 
city  in  any  given  section  of  the  country  it  is  a  matter  of 

plain  common  sense  to 
pick  a  live  wire.  It  was 
not  that  Mr.  Gallan  was 
restricted ,  as  many  sales- 
men are,  to  any  particu- 
lar territory.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  free  to 
go  wherever  he  might 
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She  Frowned  Into 
Her  Check  Book. 
"I  Think  foe  Got 
Four  Thousand  — 
No,  Five  — No  Six  I 
Yes,  Slxt  About 
Six  Anyway  " 


choose.  The 
only  thing  was 
that  he  and 
McNatt  had  developed  a 
prejudice  against  remaining 
in  any  one  neighborhood  for 
a  protracted  period.  All  vocations  have  their  peculiarities 
and  customs.  Besides,  in  almost  any  line  of  business 
there  are  likely  to  be  misunderstandings. 

Mr.  Gallan  checked  his  handsome  pigskin  traveling  bag 
and  his  golf  clubs  in  the  parcel  room  of  the  Union  Depot, 
gave  a  careful  twist  to  his  brown  mustache  and  sauntered 
out  into  the  street.  An  instinct  as  unerring  as  that  of  a 
homing  pigeon  led  him  straight  to  the  business  center  of 
the  town,  where  presently  he  was  strolling  about  with  the 
interested  but  apparently  aimless  eye  of  a  time-killing 
tourist.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry,  nor  was  he. 
Rome,  he  knew,  had  not  been  built  in  a  day;  and  even 
he  and  McNatt  had  learned  from  experience  that  there 
are  certain  processes  which  cannot  be  hurried. 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  casual  roving  Mr.  Gallan  drew 
a  time-table  from  his  pocket  and  studied  it.  The  New 
York  train  would  get  in  at  about  half  past  one. 

That  gave  him  another  forty  minutes.  He  nodded 
judicially  and  turned  his  steps  up  the  long  leaf-shaded 
grade  of  the  South  Street  hill.  Nobody  had  told  him  that 
this  thoroughfare  would  lead  him  into  the  thick  of  Hanover's 
more  prosperous  homes;  nobody  needed  to  tell  him.  Mr. 
Gallan,  as  has  been  intimated,  had  a  remarkable  instinct 
in  regard  to  cities. 

At  this  moment,  for  instance,  though  he  may  have  for- 
gotten the  color  of  the  State  House  roof,  he  could  have 
given  any  inquiring  stranger  a  good  deal  of  pertinent  in- 
formation about  certain  phases  of  Hanover's  commercial 
Hfe.  He  could  have  pointed  the  way  to  at  least  five  banks 
and  he  could  have  told  more  than  something  about  the 
wholesale  houses,  the  department  stores,  the  shops,  the 
office  buildings  and  the  hotels.  In  a  few  minutes  now  he 
■  Would  also  be  able  to  sketch  a  more  or  less  graphic  picture 
of  the  comparative  scale  upon  which  the  foremost  residents 
•f  Hanover  lived;  whether,  specifically,  most  of  them 
Owned  one  motor  car  or  two.  The  private  garages  always 
told  that. 

The  stroke  of  one-thirty  found  Mr.  Gallan  at  the  rail- 
way station  once  more.  He  claimed  his  pigskin  bag  and 
fcia  golf  kit.  Then  when  the  New  York  train  pulled  in  he 
lounged  over  to  the  doorway  through  which  the  debarking 
passengers  were  crowding  and  allowed  himself  to  become 
one  of  the  throng.  This  time  when  he  elbowed  his  way 


out  into  the  street  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  anyone 
that  he  had  just  come  in  on  the  train  from  the  North.  He 
hailed  a  cab,  spoke  the  name  of  the  hotel  he  had  decided 
to  favor  with  his  presence  and  clambered  into  the  vehicle. 
It  had  taken  Mr.  Gallan  some  little  time  to  decide  between 
the  Exchange  Hotel  and  the  Southern,  but  again  his  in- 
stinct had  settled  the  question. 

At  quarter  before  three  Mr.  Gallan  sauntered  across  the 
street,  the  manager  of  the  hotel  treading  cheerfully  at  his 
side.  The  manager  had  been  impressed  by  this  sprucely 
groomed  New  Yorker  who  had  come  to  Hanover  for  a  six 
weeks'  rest,  who  had  come  demanding  a  suite  of  two  rooms 
and  bath,  who  had  asked  immediately  about  the  facilities 
for  golf,  who  had  spoken  in  an  offhand  manner  of  his  in- 
tention to  pick  up  a  car  for  the  length  of  his  stay  and  then 
sell  it — what  matter  if  there  was  a  little  loss? — at  the 
expiration  of  his  visit.  Thus  when  Mr.  Gallan  had  said 
something  about  opening  a  small  temporary  account  in 
one  of  the  local  banks,  confiding  with  a  deprecatory  laugh 
that  he  disliked  to  carry  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  in  cash  upon  his  person,  the  manager  had  straight- 
way put  on  his  hat  and  offered  to  introduce  Mr.  Gallan  to 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  president  of  the 
most  progressive  banking  institution  in  the 
city,  sir. 

The  president  of  the  bank,  a  bald-headed 
gentleman  with  a  smile  as  genial  and  as  broad 
as  his  face,  was  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Gallan — 
very  pleased  indeed.  And  what,  if  he  might 
ask,  had  drawn  Mr.  Gallan  to  Hanover? 

"  Well,  you  see  "—Mr.  Gallan  looked  modestly 
at  the  floor — "I'm  really  here  for  a  complete 
rest.  It's  been  a  rather  trying  business  season, 
you  know,  and  my  doctor  told  me  to 
go  South  and  play  golf.  But 
the  regular  resorts  bore  me  to 
death — as  they  bore  any  active 
man,  don't  you  think? — and 
I  thought— this  is  just  among 
ourselves,  if  you  don't 
mind — that  I  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone."  He  paused. 
"Yes?"  suggested  the 
banker  after  a  moment's 
wait. 

Mr.  Gallan  bit  his  lip. 
"I  really  shouldn't  have 
spoken  of  it,"  he  said,  "but 
I  know  you  gentlemen  will 
keep  my  confidence.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I'm 
interested  in  the  development 
of  a  chain  of  retail  establish- 
ments. We're  already 
pretty  well  under  way  in  the  northeast, 
and  I  have  more  or  less  had  my  eye 
on  Hanover  as  a  possible  distributing 
point  for  the  southeastern  terri- 
tory." 

"  Couldn't  do  better,"  said  the 
hotel  man  fervently. 

"Of  course"  —  Mr.  Gallan 
spoke  casually —  "  of  course  there 
are  several  other  cities,  but  I 
rather  felt  — " 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  bank 
president.  "  Hanover  is  the  gate- 
way to  this  whole  section." 

Mr.  Gallan  laughed  pleasantly. 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  time 
to  talk  that  over,"  he  said.  "  In 
the  meantime  let  me  get  some 
of  this  unearned  increment  off 
my  person."    He  drew  out  a 
bulky  wallet  and  fished  from  it 
a  sheaf  of  yellow  bills  and  a 
check.   "The  check  is  certified,"  he 
explained,  "and  I  think  you'll  find 
an  even  two  thousand  dollars  there 
in  bills — no,  my  error — twenty-four 
hundred.    I'd  like  to  start  my  ac- 
count with  that.  Let's  see— the  check 
is  for  five  hundred.    That  makes 
twenty-nine,  doesn't  it?  "  He  stabbed 
his  hand  down  into  his  trousers  pocket, 
pulled  out  another  roll  of  bills  and 
peeled  from  it  two  fifties.  "That's 
better,"  he  observed,  half  to  himself. 
"I  like  to  start  off  with  an  even  sum. 
That  ought  to  make  three  thousand. 
Doesn't  it?" 

The  banker  nodded,  his  eyes  glow- 
ing. This  stranger  was  going  to  be 
worth  while. 

"You  spoke  of  a  chain  of  stores," 
he  prompted.  "Might  I  ask— er — 
what  line  " 


"I  beg  your  pardon!"  said  Peter  D.  Gallan  with  vehe- 
mence. "Here!"  From  the  wallet  he  drew  out  a  card,  an 
engraved  card,  and  handed  it  to  the  president  of  the  bank. 
"Of  course  I  have  letters  too,"  he  added,  and  reached  into 
his  inside  coat  pocket. 

"Oh,  no,"  deprecated  the  banker,  "not  at  all,  sir,  not  at 
all!  I  was  merely  interested— not  curious."  But  even  as 
he  brushed  away  the  letters  he  read  the  card,  which  bore 
the  legend:  Peter  D.  Gallan,  President,  The  Fur  Company 
of  America,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  It  occurred  to  the 
banker  as  he  passed  the  card  to  the  hotel  man  that  the 
absence  of  a  numbered  address  was  undoubtedly  a  touch 
of  metropolitan  swank,  comparable  with  the  assurance 
which,  he  knew,  had  made  it  fashionable  for  the  smartest 
of  Fifth  Avenue  shops  to  banish  all  trace  of  anything  as 
common  as  a  name  from  their  chaste  facades,  thus  making 
it  necessary  for  the  awed  stranger  to  ask  in  each  case  what 
such  a  splendidly  unmarked  establishment  might  be.  How 
nearly  right  he  was  the  bank  president  did  not  guess.  It 
was  swank,  surely  enough,  but  not  exactly  of  the  kind  he 
imagined.  For  no  door  of  any  Fifth  Avenue  building  bore 
the  name  either  of  Peter  D.  Gallan  or  of  The  Fur  Company 
of  America. 

"We're  really  just  organizing,"  the  New  Yorker  ab- 
sently explained.  "That's  one  reason  I'm  pretty  well 
worn  out.  Which  reminds  me  of  golf.  You  spoke" — he 
addressed  the  hotel  man — "of  a  course  at  the  edge  of 

town — didn't  you  say  " 

"I'm  going  out  this  afternoon,"  said  the  banker,  "and 
I'd  be  delighted,  Mr.  Gallan,  to  have  you  come  along  as  my 
guest.  It's  the  Country  Club,  you  know.  I'll  put  you  up." 
"Now,  Walter,"  put  in  the  hotel  man  hurriedly,  "I 

told  Mr.  Gallan  that  I'd  be  more  than  glad  " 

"Well /'laughed 
Peter  D.  Gallan, 
"  I  can  only  thank 
you  both  —  most 
sincerely,  and  I'd 
certainly  love  to 
try  a  round  this 
afternoon.  I'mnot 
very  good,  you 
know,  but  I  like 
to  whack 
round." 

"You  can 
trim  me," 
said  the 
banker  jovi- 
ally. 

"Not  me," 
said  the 

(Continued 
on  Page  58) 


Lily  Liked  Dancing  and  Liked  to  be  Flattered,  But  More  Than  Either  of 
These  Things  She  Seemed  to  Like  Peter  D.  Gallan  Himself 
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HAVING  simply  but  exhaustively  studied 
modern  Wall  Street,  its  foundations  in 
the  dry  goods,  clothing  and  notions 
trade,  and  its  well-known  contribution  to  cap- 
ital of  the  first  sound,  permanent  American 
corporate  security,  for  which  capital  had  been 
searching  seventy  years,  in  the  three  and  a 
half  per  cent  railroad  bonds,  we  will  now  turn 
and  follow  the  footsteps  of  capital  as  it  plunges 
on  its  way  to  the  financing  of  America  and  the 
world  out  of  Wall  Street  to  Broad,  pausing  as 
we  do  so  at  the  corner  of  those  two  thorough- 
fares, at  the  much-discussed  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  nature  of  whose  business  we 
shall  now  consider. 

All  corporate  securities,  as  any  broad  con- 
sideration will  show,  are  divided  at  their  incep- 
tion into  two  parts— the  past  and  the  future. 
The  past  is  represented  by  the  bond  or,  in 
cases,  the  seasoned  and  preferred  stock,  show- 
ing roughly  the  capital  previously  saved  and 
now  invested  in  the  machinery  of  production 
and  distribution.  The  future— what  capital 
hopes  to  accumulate  through  the  corporation  — 
is  represented  quite  generally  by  the  common 
stock,  which  consequently  largely  represents 
what  the  social  economists  sometimes  call 
water,  and  at  other  times  the  capitalization  of 
the  future  value  of  a  new  process  or  idea. 

Wall  Street,  as  we  have  seen  and  as  will  be 
sensed  by  the  casual  visitor  from  the  somber 
severity  of  its  buildings,  is  the  street  of  the 
past — of  bonds. 

Broad  Street,  from  its  freedom  of  speech, 
its  vivaciousness  in  smashing  hats  while  doing 
business,  the  bright,  young,  cheery  voices  from 
the  so-called  Curb  or  street  market,  and  the 
half-smothered,  barklike  yelling  from  the 
other  two  exchanges,  will  be  recognized  at 
once  by  the  most  casual  caller  as  the  street  of 
hope — of  the  future — of  the  so-called  common 
stock. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
world  without  common  stocks  of  corporations. 
America  was  a  continent  without  them  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  she  was  paying  one  hundred 
dollars  a  ton  for  hauling  freight  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  just  about  a  century  ago.  It  is 
also  even  more  possible  to  imagine  the  United 
States  without  a  national  stock  market — a 
Broad  Street,  with  its  three  great  exchanges 
as  they  exist  to-day — because  it  has  been  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  this 
country  had  one. 

This  is  the  case  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  until  after  Wall  Street's  reorganization  of 
the  railroads  there  were  no  really  national 
corporate  stocks. 

The  Ticker  in  Infancy 


IOC  AL  stocks  there  were,  of  course,  in  plenty— 
■J  railroad  stocks,  not  the  so-called  indus- 
trials; for  these,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  then 
exist  in  forms  offered  for  public  sale.  But  the 
railroad  stocks  were  known  and  had  their  small 
markets  in  the  localities  where  the  first  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  the  present  systems  were 
laid,  with  local  stockholders  subscribing  to 
their  securities,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  local 
pride  or  benefit  as  for  any  great  hope  of  future  profit. 
This  was  fortunate,  of  course,  for  the  first  American  rail- 
road stock  was  usually  a  quickly  vanishing  value. 

The  local  roads,  growing  into  larger  systems,  still  had  a 
market  for  their  stock,  now  situated  at  the  place  of  man- 
agement, and  continued  financing  of  the  new  aggregation — 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore— and  had  these  until 
the  birth  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets  twenty-five  years  ago, 
at  the  time  when  foreign  capital's  grasp  on  America  began 
to  loosen  with  general  railroad  bankruptcy  and  American 
capital  began  to  arrive— through  the  banks,  savings  banks 
and  insurance  companies— in  a  national  market  for  securi- 
ties in  New  York.  Soon  after  that  the  great  general  flood 
of  free,  independent,  untamed  American  capital  began  to 
turn  toward  Broad  Street— coming,  as  not  all  may  know, 
by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

If  you  will  go  back  and  place  yourself  in  the  seventies 
or  eighties,  anywhere  outside  the  greater  cities,  with  five 
thousand  dollars  in  your  hand  to  invest  you  will  begin  at 
once  to  understand  this  movement. 

In  the  seventies  or  eighties  or  the  nineties  even  the  stock 
or  even  the  bonds  of  corporations  had  small  significance 
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Broad  Street  With  Its  Curb  Market  in  Session 

to  the  average  American's  mind,  and  what  significance 
they  carried  was  not  pleasant.  The  one  great  obvious 
place  for  investment,  in  a  half  vacant  and  growing  country, 
was  land  and  the  land  mortgage.  Land  and  the  products 
of  land  had  a  meaning  to  a  hundred  men,  where  one  would 
have  the  faintest  knowledge  of  a  corporate  stock.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  the  first  wild,  indigenous  American 
capital  began  first  to  turn  its  attention  toward  grasping 
the  future  of  America  through  corporate  stocks  by  way  of 
the  great,  rich,  alluvial,  cereal-producing  plains  in  the 
center  of  the  country— following  the  invention  and  intro- 
duction to  the  uses  of  agriculture  of  that  widely  known 
implement,  the  so-called  stock  ticker. 

This  ingenious  electrical  instrument  was,  the  records 
show,  first  used  in  crude  form  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
mitting stock  quotations  in  New  York  in  1867.  Its  use, 
however,  proved  limited  there,  owing  to  the  limited  inter- 
est that  American  capital  at  that  period  took  in  stocks.  In 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  however,  time  was  ripe  for  its 
introduction.  The  great  grain  market  of  the  country,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  had  introduced  in  the  early 
sixties  the  selling  of  futures  in  grain  -and  later  in  meat 


products— contracts  for  delivery,  that  is  to 
say,  months  from  date,  at  times  when  these 
products  might  not  yet  be  injexistence. 

This  practice  proved  most  valuable  to  millers, 
exporters  and  other  large  buyers  of  grain  or  of 
meat  products  by  allowing  them  to  base  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  of  their  wares  on  the 
purchase  of  these  future  contracts  for  delivery 
in  the  Chicago  market— thus,  of  course,  trans- 
forming a  gamble  into  a  calculated  business 
transaction.  The  custom  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  course,  attracted  a  great  number  of 
grain  speculators  to  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  It  was  not,  however,  immediately 
called  to  the  attention  of  American  capital  in 
other  places;  and  it  remained,  in  fact,  for  the 
stock  ticker  to  do  this,  with  the  perfection  of 
that  instrument  in  the  late  seventies,  through 
legitimate  brokerage  houses  and  bucket  shops. 

Native  American  capital  at  that  time,  as  in 
all  new  countries,  was  divided  among  many 
holders  in  very  small  amounts — according  to 
Mr.  Marx's  theory  that  to  be  had  in  large 
quantities  capital  must  be  produced  by  ma- 
chinery. 

In  the  past— before  the  days  of  corpora- 
tions— these  small  fragments  of  capital  were  ag- 
gregated for  public  improvements  through  the 
then  familiar  instrument  of  the  lottery.  Na- 
tions used  it  for  this  purpose;  and  states  and 
colleges  did  likewise;  localities  built  their  roads 
and  bridges  by  it ;  and  the  lottery  was  a  serious, 
respected  institution  of  society  whose  periodi- 
ca] sessions  were  all  but  opened  with  prayer. 

The  Age  of  Bucket  Shops 


ALL  this,  of  course,  had  a  very  excellent 
i-  practical  reason  founded  deep  in  the  na- 
ture of  capital.  For  it  is  an  old  and  very 
fundamental  characteristic  of  capital  in  small 
amounts  in  many  hands  to  be  especiallyinclined 
to  investment  in  the  ten-to-one  or  hundred-to- 
one  shot — on  the  philosophical  principle  of 
action,  well  known  to  all  very  small  capital- 
ists: here  goes  nothing  to  make  a  fortune! 

It  was  this  great  underlying  impulse  of  small 
capital  that  the  ticker  made  use  of  in  its  wide- 
spread wakening  and  education  of  the  native 
American  capital — now  on  the  road  leading  to 
Broad  Street — through  the  bringing  to  its  at- 
tention of  future  values  as  expressed  in  grain 
and  later  of  the  future  value  expressed  in  cor- 
porate securities,  through  the  great  national 
educational  medium  of  the  bucket  shop,  which 
now  arose  and  became  a  formidable  competi- 
tor of  legitimate  brokerage  houses  all  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  that  time  there 
were  few  indeed  who  did  not  know  or  calculate 
on  the  price  of  the  coming  grain  crop.  The 
residents  of  that  great  section  needed  no  edu- 
cation in  this.  It  was  a  primary  fact  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  in  any  livelihood.  You  could 
kick  any  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  so  to  say, 
and  he  could  tell  you  the  price  of  wheat.  It 
was  a  knowledge  as  universal  as  that  of  the 
value  of  farm  land,  or  even  more  so. 

Out  of  this  common  knowledge  and  the 
world-old  law  of  small  amounts  of  capital  to 
aggregate  for  purchases  of  possible  large  shares  of  future 
values  from  small  present  investments  grew  the  great 
speculative  movement,  which  eventually,  spreading  east- 
ward to  educate  small  American  capital  in  stocks  as  the 
great  representatives  of  future  values,  in  the  end  led  Amer- 
ican capital  into  Broad  Street  and  a  national  stock  market. 

The  appeal  of  the  bucket  shop  to  the  wild,  young,  ven- 
turesome capital  of  America  is  not  unremembered  by 
many  in  middle  age.  For  the  small  and  handy  sum  of  ten 
or  even  five  dollars  placed  on  a  one  or  two  per  cent  margin 
upon  a  stock  the  young  speculator  had  opened  to  him  the 
whole  unfulfilled  future  growth  and  destiny  of  the  richest 
continent  in  the  world,  as  expressed  in  a  well-known  rail- 
road security;  and  every  point's  advance  in  that  great 
prospective  growth  would  net  the  young  investor  a  clean 
ten-dollar  or  five-dollar  bill,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  it 
was  precisely  by  patriotic  and  logical  appeals  of  this  kind 
that  a  great  new  branch  of  American  capital  was  being 
educated  and  aggregated  for  the  patronage  of  a  new 
national  stock  market  by  a  new  class  of  financial  leaders. 

We  have  already  seen  how  by  nat  ural  commercial  pro- 
cesses one  class  of  men— the  dry  goods,  clothing  and  not  ion 
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merchants— built  up  modern  Wall  Street,  the  street  of 
bonds,  inducting  American  capital  into  bonds  by  way  of 
the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies.  Now  the 
wild,  free,  independent  capital  of  the  United  States  was 
being  led  into  Broad  Street — the  street  of  stocks— and 
interested  in  the  future  of  America  as  represented  and 
influenced  by  these  securities  quite  largely  by  another 
class  of  specialists  of  quite  definite  origin — men  not  a 
few  of  whom  had  been  deep  professional  students  of  the 
future,  through  the  medium  of  the  lottery,  the  faro  table 
and  the  pool  room.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  former 
king  of  policy  so-called — the  game  at  that  time  espe- 
cially successful  in  appealing  to  capital  in  small  amounts, 
who  started  one  of  the  chains  of  bucket  shops  in  the  East; 
while  another  chain  was  founded  by  a  combination  be- 
tween a  famous  gambling-house  keeper  and  race-track 
bookmaker. 

Under  these  men  the  interesting  of  small  capital  in  the 
developments  of  the  future  as  registered  in  corporate  stock 
was  thoroughly  accomplished  among  capitalists  of  small 
means  east  of  the  Missouri.  The  grain  bucket  shop  cov- 
ered the  more  western  part  of  this  area,  penetrating  into 
the  small  town  as  well  as  the  city — owing  to  the  familiarity 
and  the  natural  interest  of  the  farmer  and  local  tradesman 
in  the  future  prices  of  grain;  while  in  the  East  the  prog- 
ress of  the  stock  bucket  shop,  slow  at  first  and  never  reach- 
ing quite  such  small  towns  as  in  the  West,  yet  interested 
and  educated  all  the  sources  of  small  capital  in  the  future 
movements  of  stocks,  reaching  down  so  small  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  as  to  attract  bootblacks  to  a  knowledge  of 
stocks  through  offering  purchases  on  the  basis  of  cents 
instead  of  dollars. 

The  Beginnings  of  National  Markets 

MEANWHILE  in  many  cases  the  education  of  American 
capital  in  stocks  began  to  be  carried  on  to  its  present 
national  development  through  another  process  of  popular 
education.  This  was  the  so-called  discretionary  pool, 
which  advocated  the  step  of  hiring  a  so-called  expert  to  act 
for  you  in  your  purchase  of  the  future  through  stocks. 
You  handed  him  your  money  and  he  returned  you  your 
profit.  This  development,  growing  stronger  in  the  late 
nineties  and  about  1900,  was  remarkable  for  two  points: 
It  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  large  way  printer's  ink,  the 
great  foundation  upon  which  so  much  of  the  Broad  Street 
market  is  now  laid;  and  it  hastened  at  least  the  inevitable 
conflict  between  Wall  Street — the  street  of  bonds  of  the 
past — and  Broad  Street— the  street  of  stocks  and  the 
future. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  sharp  conflict  between 
Wall  Street  and  Broad  Street,  largely  perhaps  because 
neither  yet  existed 
as  a  really  national 
market.  The  ex- 
pert in  stocks,  who 
disseminated  edu- 
cation concerning 
their  future  move- 
ments by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  pop- 
ulation east  of 
Chicago  and  north 
of  the  Ohio,  to 
whom  knowledge 
of  stocks  was 
brought  through 
the  bucket  shop, 
quite  frequently, 
indeed,  laid  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of 
the  future  which 
was  obtained 
through  an  inti- 
mate acquaint- 
ance with  some 
influential  Wall 
Street  source. 
Such  also,  inferen- 
tially  at  least,  was 
the  claim  of  the 
manager  of  the 
discretionary  pool 
when  he  sent  out 
his  circulars  or  ad- 
vertising and  drew 
the  attention  of 
free  small  Amer- 
ican capital  to 
stocks  by  his  well- 
known  do-you- 
know  formula, 
which  ran  some- 
what like  this: 

Do  you  know 
how  long  it  would 
take  to  accum  u  late 
a  million  dollars 


in  a  savings  bank?  Do  you  know  how  bankers  use  your 
money  when  you  hand  it  to  them?  Do  you  know  why 
bankers  always  get  rich?  Do  you  know  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  conservative  speculation  in  stocks  on  a  scien- 
tific system?  Do  you  know  that  J.  G.  Jobosh,  after  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  has 
the  same  secret  information  which  makes  all  bankers  rich 
men?  Do  you  know  that  J.  G.  Jobosh  not  only  offers  but 
guarantees  you  ten  per  cent  a  week  from  your  investment 
in  the  great  Jobosh  discretionary  pool? 

American  free  capital  did  not  at  that  time,  of  course, 
know  all  this— and  acted  accordingly.  And  this  fact 
brought  on  at  last,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
inevitable  conflict  between  Wall  Street  and  the  new  leaders 
of  free  American  capital  in  Broad  Street,  which  we  are 
now  about  to  contemplate.  For,  as  will  be  noted,  the  do- 
you-know  method  of  educating  American  capital  in  stock 
buying  was  an  attack  not  only  on  banks  and  bankers  but 
indirectly  upon  Wall  Street  and  its  product  of  safe  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  railroad  bonds,  which  were  then  the 
banks'  and  insurance  companies'  great  corporate  invest- 
ment. It  diverted,  of  course,  much  small  capital  which 
might  have  gone  into  safe  investment. 

The  situation  at  the  opening  of  this  historic  contest  be- 
tween Wall  and  Broad  streets,  which,  to  some  extent,  is  still 
proceeding,  is  worth  a  moment's  pause  for  consideration. 
Let  us  say  that  we  are  now  back  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  The  American  railroads  have  been  re- 
organized ;  their  headquarters  and  security  markets  brought 
on  to  Wall  Street  by  the  old  bond  merchants.  The  grasp 
of  European  capital  upon  America  begins  to  loosen  through 
its  losses  in  railroad  bankruptcy.  The  young  capital  of 
America  starts  to  rush  into  its  place.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  our  national  history  a  national  security  market 
appears  which  is  to  supplant  all  others.  At  this  critical 
moment  began  the  conflict  we  are  considering  between  the 
conservative  forces  leading  American  capital  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  leaders  of  the  wild,  free,  undisciplined,  new  Amer- 
ican capital. 

Up  to  this  time  the  new  independent  capital  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  only  a  scattered  but  a  comparatively  negligible 
affair — still  probably  in  the  tens  of  millions  a  year.  But 
now  it  grew  very  rapidly,  and  with  its  growth  it  could  be 
seen  that  its  diversion  was  a  diversion  of  a  large  and  valu- 
able following  from  the  leadership  of  Wall  Street,  and  Wall 
Street  accordingly  led  to  its  attack. 

It  pointed  out  to  the  American  public  and  authorities 
many  unpleasantly  suggestive  facts  concerning  the  persons 
and  histories  of  the  leaders  of  the  bucket-shop  movement, 
bringing  to  light  in  some  cases  their  previous  careers  as 
gamblers,  or  in  other  cases  as  criminals.  It  pointed  out  to 
American  capital  that  the  very  fact  that  these  men  now 
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operated  bucket  shops  showed  they  had  much  more 
of  the  professional  gambler's  chance  than  in  their  pre- 
vious occupations  in  the  policy,  faro  or  horse-racing  games, 
or  otherwise  they  would  not  have  diverted  their  efforts 
from  their  old  enterprises  to  their  new  one. 

They  showed  that  in  the  long  run  capital  not  only  never 
actually  invested  in  the  future  of  this  country  through  a 
bona-fide  purchase  of  common  stock,  but  really  bet  on 
figures  on  a  blackboard,  at  odds  which  made  it  almost  a 
mathematical  certainty  that  it  must  finally  lose. 

These  attacks  by  Wall  Street  upon  the  newcomers  in 
security  markets  were  at  first  of  no  avail.  The  new  small 
capital  of  the  United  States  which  patronized  the  bucket 
shop  paid  little  attention  to  the  warnings,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  speculative  element  now  retaliated  by  their  expo- 
sures of  Wall  Street  methods,  concerning  which  the  Amer- 
ican puolic  has  been  so  amply  informed  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day. 

The  Wall  Street  system,  as  we  all  now  know,  is  com- 
posed of  the  great  bond  merchants  of  Wall  Street  and  their 
allies,  the  great  financial  backers,  and  their  personal 
friends  or  business  customers.  It  was  these  men  who  re- 
organized the  American  railroads  to  create  the  first  per- 
manent American  corporate  security— the  three  and  a 
half  per  cent  railroad  bond — in  the  interests  of  capital. 
While  doing  this  for  capital  they  were  given  quite  gen- 
erally the  then  unconsidered  trifle  of  the  control  of  the 
future  of  most  American  railroads,  often  through  the  so- 
called  voting  trust  for  bondholders,  often  through  the 
ownership  of  common  stock  given  them  quite  generously 
as  a  small  bonus  in  part  payment  for  their  services  as 
reorganizers.  They  were  thus  virtually  managers  of  the 
transportation  system  of  America. 

The  Outsider's  Chance  in  Wall  Street 

IT  DID  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  bond  merchants 
how  profitable  a  position  this  relation  to  corporate  capital 
was  to  be  to  them.  Indeed  in  such  cases  as  the  inception 
of  the  Great  Northern  in  the  seventies  or  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  the  nineties,  where  various  groups  of  men  made 
many  millions  apiece  in  a  half  dozen  years  by  the  increased 
value  of  common  stock  secured  at  very  cheap  prices, 
we  see  quite  plainly  the  influences  which  led  the  old-time 
dry  goods  and  clothing  merchants  of  Wall  Street  to  reach 
out  through  their  regular  business  of  merchandising  bonds, 
and  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  the  stock  market  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  streets;  and — being  human — 
to  found  the  now  widely  understood  system  of  Wall  Street, 
which,  their  opponents  pointed  out,  could  be  with  great 
difficulty  beaten  by  any  so-called  outsider  speculating  in 
stocks.   If  you  will  but  ask  yourself  one  simple  question 

you  will  under- 
stand perfectly  the 
inside  workings  of 
this  so-called  sys- 
tem in  the  stock 
market,  with 
which  you  are  no 
doubt  already 
more  or  less  famil- 
iar. How  much — 
to  put  this  hypo- 
thetical ques- 
tion— will  your 
grocer,  the  man 
whose  business  is 
perhaps  closest  to 
your  own  knowl- 
edge, have  cleared 
at  the  close  of  the 
current  year? 

Having  an- 
swered this  ques- 
tion  to  your 
satisfaction,  and 
believing  now  that 
you  can  bet  safely 
with  your  grocer 
as  to  just  what  his 
net  profits  are  to 
be  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  you  will 
be  equipped  to  en- 
ter the  stock  mar- 
ket at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Wall 
streets  with  some 
expectation  of  suc- 
cessfully speculat- 
ing, after  years  of 
practice  in  the 
stocks  of  a  hun- 
dred different 
railroads,  in  com- 
petition with  the 
(Continued  on 
Page  129) 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IN  THE  Penniman  home  it  was  not  merely  Sunday 
morning;  it  was  Sabbath  morning.  Throughout  the 
house  a  subdued  bustling,  decorous  and  solemn;  a 
hushed,  religious  hurry  of  preparation  for  church.  In  the 
bathroom  Judge  Penniman  shaved  his  marbled  counte- 
nance with  tender  solicitude,  fitting  himself  to  adorn  a 
sanctuary.  In  other  rooms  Mrs.  Penniman  and  Winona 
arrayed  themselves  in  choice  raiment  for  behoof  of  the 
godly;  in  each. were  hurried  steppings,  as  from  closet  to 
mirror;  shrill  whisperings  of  silken  drapery  as  it  fell  into 
place.  In  the  parlor  the  Merle  twin  sat  reading  an  instruc- 
tive book.  With  unfailing  rectitude  he  had  been  the  first 
to  don  Sabbath  garments,  and  now  lacked  merely  his 
shoes,  which  were  being  burnished  by  his  brother  in  the 
more  informal  atmosphere  of  the  woodshed. 

It  was  the  Wilbur  twin's  weekly  task  to  do  the  shoes  of 
himself  and  brother  and  those  of  the  judge.  No  one  could 
have  told  precisely  why  the  task  fell  to  him,  and  he  had 
never  thought  to  question.  The  thing  simply  was.  Prob- 
ably Winona,  asked  to  wrestle  with  the  problem,  would 
have  urged  that  Merle  was  always  the  first  one  dressed, 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  submit  his  Sunday  suit  to 
the  hazards  of  this  toil.  She  would  have  added,  perhaps, 
that  anyway  it  was  more  suitable  work  for  Wilbur,  the 
latter  being  of  a  rougher  spiritual  texture.  Also,  Merle 
could  be  trusted  to  behave  himself  in  the  Penniman  parlor, 
not  touching  the  many  bibelots  there  displayed,  or  dis- 
arranging the  furniture,  while  the  Wilbur  twin  would  not 
only  touch  and  disarrange  but  pry  into  and  handle  and 
climb  and  altogether  demoralize. 

In  all  the  parlor  there  was  but  one  object  for  which  he 
had  a  seemly  respect— the  vast  painting  of  a  recumbent 
lion  behind  bars.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  picture,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  galleries,  for  the  bars  guarding  the  fierce 
beast  were  real  bars  set  into  the  frame,  a  splendid  conceit 
that  the  Wilbur  twin  never  tired  of  regarding.  If  you  were 
alone  in  the  sacred  room  you  could  go  right  up  to  the 
frame  and  feel  the  actual  bars  and  put  your  hand  thrill- 
ingly  through  them  to  touch  the  painted  king  of  the 
jungle.  But  the  Merle  twin  could  sit  alone  in  the  presence 
of  this  prized  art  treasure  and  never  think  of  touching  it. 
He  would  sit  quietly  and  read  his  instructive  book  and  not 
occasion  the  absent  Winona  any  anxiety.  Wherefore  the 
Wilbur  twin  each  Sabbath  morning  in  the  woodshed 
polished  three  pairs  of  shoes,  and  not  uneheerfully.  He 
would,  in  truth,  much  rather  be  there  at  his  task  than 
compelled  to  sit  in  the  parlor  with  his  brother  present  to 
tell  if  he  put  inquiring  fingers  into  the  lion's  cage. 


He  had  finished  the  shoes  of  his  brother  and  himself,  not 
taking  too  much  pains  about  the  heels,  and  now  labored 
at  the  more  considerable  footgear  of  the  judge.  The 
judge's  shoes  were  not  only  broad  but  of  a  surface  abound- 
ing in  hills  and  valleys.  As  Dave  Cowan  said,  the  judge's 
feet  were  lumpy.  But  the  Wilbur  twin  was  conscientious 
here,  and  the  judge's  heels  would  be  as  resplendent  as  the 
undulating  toes.  The  task  had  been  appreciably  delayed 
by  Frank,  the  dog,  who,  with  a  quaint  relish  for  shoe 
blacking,  had  licked  a  superb  polish  from  one  shoe  while 
the  other  was  under  treatment.  His  new  owner  did  not 
rebuke  him.  He  conceived  that  Frank  had  intelligently 
wished  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  applauded  him  even  while 
securing  the  shined  shoes  from  his  further  assistance. 

But  one  pagan  marred  this  chastened  Sabbath  harmony 
of  preparation.  In  the  little  house  Dave  Cowan  lolled 
lordly  in  a  disordered  bed,  smoked  his  calabash  pipe  beside 
a  disordered  breakfast  tray,  fetched  him  by  the  Wilbur 
twin,  and  luxuriated  in  the  merely  Sunday — and  not 
Sabbath — edition  of  a  city  paper  shrieking  with  black 
headlines  and  spectacular  with  colored  pictures;  a  pleasing 
record  of  crimes  and  disasters  and  secrets  of  the  boudoir, 
the  festal  diversions  of  the  opulent,  the  minor  secrets  of 
astronomy,  woman's  attire,  baseball,  high  art  and  facial 
creams.  As  a  high  priest  of  the  most  liberal  of  all  arts, 
Dave  scanned  the  noisy  pages  with  a  cynic  and  profes- 
sional eye,  knowing  that  none  of  the  stuff  had  acquired  any 
dignity  or  power  to  coerce  human  belief  until  mere  type- 
setters like  himself  had  crystallized  it.  Not  for  Dave 
Cowan  was  the  printed  word  of  sacred  authority.  He  had 
set  up  too  much  copy.  But  he  was  pleased,  nevertheless, 
thus  to  while  and  doze  away  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning 
that  other  people  made  rather  a  trial  of. 

Having  finished  the  last  of  the  judge's  shoes,  the  Wilbur 
twin  took  them  and  the  shoes  of  Merle  to  their  owners, 
then  hastened  with  his  own  to  the  little  house  where  he 
must  dress  in  his  own  Sunday  clothes,  wash  his  hands 
with  due  care — they  would  be  doubtingly  inspected  by 
Winona — and  put  soap  on  his  hair  to  make  it  lie  down. 
Merle's  hair  would  lie  politely  as  combed,  but  his  own  hair 
owned  no  master  but  soap.  Lacking  this,  it  stood  out  and 
up  in  wicked  disorder — like  the  hair  of  a  rowdy,  Winona 
said. 

The  rebellious  stuff  was  at  last  plastered  deceitfully  to 
his  skull  as  if  a  mere  brush  had  smoothed  it,  and  with  a 
final  survey,  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  forgotten  none 
of  those  niceties  of  the  toilet  that  Winona  would  insist 
upon,  he  took  his  new  straw  hat  and  went  again  to  the 
Penniman  house.  For  the  moment  he  was  in  flawless  order, 


as  neat,  as  compactly  and  accurately  accoutered  as  the 
Merle  twin,  to  whom  this  effect  came  without  effort.  But 
it  would  be  so  only  for  a  few  fleeting  moments.  He 
mournfully  knew  this,  and  so  did  Winona.  Within  five 
blocks  from  home  and  still  five  blocks  from  the  edifice  of 
worship,  while  Merle  appeared  as  one  born  to  Sunday 
clothes  and  shined  shoes  and  a  new  hat,  the  Wilbur  twin 
would  be  one  to  whom  Sabbath  finery  was  exotic  and  un- 
welcome. The  flawless  luster  of  his  shoes  would  be  dulled, 
even  though  he  walked  sedately  the"  safe  sidewalk;  his 
broad  collar  and  blue  polka-dotted  cravat  would  be  awry, 
one  stocking  would  be  down,  his  jacket  yawning,  all  his 
magnificence  seeming  unconquerably  alien.  Winona  did 
him  the  justice  to  recognize  that  this  disarray  was  due  to 
no  willfulness  of  its  victim.  He  was  helpless  against  a 
malign  current  of  his  being. 

He  held  himself  stiff  in  the  parlor  until  the  Pennimans 
came  rustling  down  the  stairway.  He  could  exult  in  a  long 
look  at  the  benignant  lion  back  of  real  bars,  but,  of  course, 
he  could  not  now  reach  up  to  touch  the  bars.  It  would  do 
something  to  his  clothes,  even  if  the  watchful  and  upright 
Merle  had  not  been  there  to  report  a  transgression  of  the 
rules.  Merle  also  stood  waiting,  his  hat  nicely  in  one  hand. 

The  judge  descended  the  stairs,  monumental  in  black 
frock  coat,  gray  trousers  and  the  lately  polished  shoes  that 
were  like  shining  relief  maps  of  a  hill  country.  He  carried 
a  lustrous  silk  hat,  which  he  now  paused  to  make  more 
lustrous,  his  fingers  clutching  a  sleeve  of  his  coat  and  pull- 
ing it  down  to  make  a  brush.  The  hat  was  the  only  item 
of  the  judge's  regal  attire  of  which  the  Wilbur  twin  was 
honestly  envious — it  was  so  beautiful,  so  splendid,  so  re- 
mote. He  had  never  even  dared  to  touch  it.  He  could 
have  been  left  alone  in  the  room  with  it,  and  still  would 
have  surveyed  it  in  all  respect  from  a  proper  distance. 

Mrs.  Penniman  came  next,  rustling  in  black  silk  and 
under  a  flowered  hat  that  Winona  secretly  felt  to  be  quite 
too  girlish.  Then  Winona  from  the  door  of  her  room  above 
called  to  the  twins,  and  they  ascended  the  stairway  for  a 
last  rite  before  the  start  for  church,  the  bestowal  of  per- 
fume upon  each.  Winona  stood  in  the  door  of  her  room,  as 
each  Sunday  she  stood  at  this  crisis,  the  cut-glass  perfume 
bottle  in  hand.  The  twins  solemnly  approached  her,  and 
upon  the  white  handkerchief  of  each  she  briefly  inverted 
the  bottle.  The  scent  enveloped  them  delectably  as  the 
handkerchiefs  were  replaced  in  the  upper  left  pockets, 
folded  corners  protruding  correctly.  As  Wilbur  turned 
away  Winona  swiftly  moistened  a  finger  tip  in  the  precious 
stuff  and  drew  it  across  the  pale  brow  of  Merle.  It  was  a 
furtive  tribute  to  his  inherent  social  superiority. 

Winona,  in  her  own  silk— not  black  but  hardly  less 
severe— and  in  a  hat  less  girlish  than  her  mother's,  rustled 
down  the  stairs  after  them.  Speech  was  brief  and  low- 
toned  among  the  elders,  as  befitted  the  high  moment.  The 
twins  were  solemnly  silent.    Amid  the  funereal  gloom, 
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Droken  only  by  a  hushed  word  or  two  from  Winona  or  her 
mother,  the  judge  completed  his  fond  stroking  of  the 
luminous  hat,  raised  it  slowly  and  with  both  hands 
adjusted  it  to  his  pale  curls.  Then  he  took  up  his  gold- 
headed  ebony  cane  and  stepped  from  the  dusk  of  the 
parlor  into  the  light  of  day,  walking  uprightly  in  the  pride 
of  fine  raiment  and  conscious  dignity.  Mrs.  Penniman 
walked  at  his  side,  not  unconscious  herself  of  the  impres- 
sive mien  of  her  consort. 

Followed  Winona  and  Merle,  the  latter  bearing  her 
hymn  book  and  at  some  pains  keeping  step  with  his  com- 
panion. Behind  them  trailed  the  Wilbur  twin,  resolving,  as 
was  his  weekly  rule,  to  keep  himself  neat  through  church 
and  Sunday  school— yet  knowing  in  his  heart  it  could  not 
be  done.  Already  he  could  feel  his  hair  stiffening  as  the 
coating  of  soap  dried  upon  it.  Pretty  soon  the  shining  sur- 
face would  crack  and  disorder  ensue.  What  was  the  use? 
As  he  walked  carefully  now  he  inhaled  rich  scent  from  the 
group — Winona's  perfume  combining  but  somehow  not 
blending  with  a  pungent,  almost  vivid,  aroma  of  mothballs 
from  the  judge's  frock  coat. 

They  met  or  passed  other  family  groups,  stiffly  armored 
for  the  weekly  penance  to  a  bewildering  puzzle  of  mor- 
tality. Ceremonious  greetings  were  exchanged  with  these. 
The  day  was  bright  and  the  world  all  fair,  but  there  could 
be  no  levity,  no  social  small  talk,  while  this  grim  business 
was  on.  They  reached  the  white  house  of  worship,  impres- 
sive under  its  heaven-pointing  steeple,  and  passed  within 
its  portals,  stepping  softly  to  the  accompaniment  of  those 
silken  whisperings,  with  now  and  again  the  high  squeak  of 
new  boots  whose  wearers,  profaning  the  stillness,  would 
appear  self-conscious  and  annoyed,  though  as  if  silently 
protesting  that  they  were  blameless. 

Thus  began  an  hour  of  acute  mental  distress  for  the 
Wilbur  twin.  He  sat  tightly  between  Mrs.  Penniman  and 
the  judge.  There  was  no  free  movement  possible.  He 
couldn't  even  jiggle  one  foot  backward  and  forward  with- 
out correction.  The  nervous  energy  thus  suppressed  rushed 
to  all  the  surface  of  his  body  and  made  his  skin  tingle  mad- 
deningly. He  felt  each  hair  on  his  head  as  it  broke  away 
from  the  confining  soap.  Something  was  inside  his  collar, 
and  he  couldn't  reach  for  it;  there  was  a  poignant  itching 
between  his  shoulder  blades,  and  this  could  receive  no 
proper  treatment.  He  boiled  with  dumb,  helpless  rage, 
having  to  fight  this  wicked  unrest.  He  never  doubted  its 


wickedness,  and  considered  himself  forever  shut  out  from 
those  rewards  that  would  fall  to  the  righteous  who  loved 
church  and  could  sit  still  there  without  jiggling  or  writhing 
or  twisting  or  scratching. 

He  was  a  little  diverted  from  his  tortures  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Whipples.  From  the  Penniman  pew  he  could  glance 
across  to  a  side  pew  and  observe  a  line  of  repeated  Whipple 
noses,  upon  which  for  some  moments  he  was  enabled  to 
speculate  forgetfully.  Once— years  ago,  it  seemed  to  him— 
he  had  heard  talk  of  the  Whipple  nose.  This  one  had  the 
Whipple  nose,  or  that  one  did  not  have  the  Whipple  nose; 
and  it  had  then  been  his  understanding  that  the  Whipple 
family  possessed  but  one  nose  in  common;  sometimes  one 
Whipple  had  it;  then  another  Whipple  would  have  it.  At 
the  time  this  had  seemed  curious,  but  in  no  way  anoma- 
lous. He  had  readily  pictured  a  Whipple  nose  being  worn 
now  by  one  and  now  by  another  of  this  family.  He  had 
visualized  it  as  something  that  could  be  handed  about. 
Later  had  come  the  disappointing  realization  that  each 
Whipple  had  a  complete  nose  at  all  times  for  his  very  own; 
that  the  phrase  by  which  he  had  been  misled  denoted 
merely  the  possession  of  a  certain  build  of  nose  by  Whipples. 

But  even  this  simple  phenomenon  offered  some  distrac- 
tion from  his  present  miseries.  He  could  glance  along  the 
line  of  Whipple  noses  and  observe  that  they  were,  indeed,  of 
a  markedly  similar  pattern.  It  was,  as  one  might  say,  a 
standardized  nose,  raised  by  careful  selection  through  past 
generations  of  Whipples  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency; 
for  ages  yet  to  come  the  demands  of  environment,  howso- 
ever capricious,  would  probably  dictate  no  change  in  its 
structural  details.  It  sufficed.  It  was,  moreover,  a  nose 
of  good  lines,  according  to  conventional  canons.  It  was 
shapely,  and  from  its  high  bridge  jutted  forward  with 
rather  a  noble  sweep  of  line  to  the  thin,  curved  nostrils. 
The  high  bridge  was  perhaps  the  detail  that  distinguished 
it  from  most  good  noses.  It  seemed  to  begin  to  be  a  nose 
almost  from  the  base  of  the  brow.  In  a  world  of  all  Whipple 
noses  this  family  would  have  been  remarked  for  its  beauty. 
In  one  of  less  than  Whipple  noses — with  other  less  clamant 
designs  widely  popularized — it  might  be  said  that  the 
Whipple  face  would  be  noted  rather  for  distinction  than 
beauty. 

In  oblique  profile  the  Wilbur  twin  could  glance  across 
the  fronts  in  turn  of  Harvey  D.  Whipple;  of  Gideon  Whip- 
ple, his  father;  of  Sharon  Whipple,  his  uncle;  and  of  Juliana 


Whipple,  sole  offspring  of  Sharon.  The  noses  were  alike. 
One  had  but  to  look  at  Miss  Juliana  to  know  that  in  simple 
justice  this  should  have  been  otherwise.  She  might  have 
kept  a  Whipple  nose— Whipple  in  all  essentials— without 
too  pressing  an  insistence  upon  bulk.  But  it  had  not  been 
so.  Her  nose  was  as  utterly  Whipple  as  any.  They  might 
have  been  interchanged  without  detection. 

The  Wilbur  twin  stared  and  speculated  upon  and  mildly 
enjoyed  this  display,  until  a  species  of  hypnotism  overtook 
him,  a  mercifully  deadening  inertia  that  made  him  slumber- 
ous and  almost  happy.  He  could  keep  still  at  last  and  \>h 
free  from  the  correcting  hand  of  Mrs.  Penniman  or  the 
warning  prod  of  the  judge's  elbow.  He  dozed  in  a  smother 
of  applied  godliness.  He  was  delighted  presently  to  note 
with  an  awakening  start  that  the  sermon  was  well  under 
way.  He  heard  no  word  of  this.  He  knew  only  that  a  frown- 
ing old  gentleman  stood  in  a  high  place  and  scolded  about 
something.  The  Wilbur  twin  had  no  notion  what  his  griev- 
ance might  be;  was  sensible  only  of  his  heated  aspect,  his 
activity  in  gesture  and  the  rhythm  of  his  phrases. 

This  influence  again  benumbed  him  to  forgetfulness,  so 
that  during  the  final  prayer  he  was  dramatizing  a  scene  in 
which  three  large  and  savage  dogs  leaped  upon  Frank  and 
Frank  destroyed  them— ate  them  up.  And  when  he  stood 
at  last  for  the  doxology  one  of  his  feet  had  veritably  gone  to 
sleep,  the  one  that  had  been  cramped  back  under  the  seat, 
so  that  he  stumbled  and  drew  unwelcome  attention  to 
himself  while  the  foot  tingled  to  wakefulness. 

The  ever-tractable  Merle  had  been  attentive  to  the  ser- 
mon, had  sung  beautifully  and  was  still  immaculate  of 
garb,  while  the  Wilbur  twin  emerged  from  the  ordeal  in 
rank  disorder,  seeming  to  have  survived  a  scuffle  in  which 
efforts  had  been  made  to  wrench  away  his  Sunday  clothes 
and  to  choke  him  with  his  collar  and  cravat.  And  the  coat- 
ing of  soap  had  played  his  hair  false.  It  stood  out  behind 
and  stood  up  in  front,  not  with  any  system,  but  merely 
here  and  there. 

"You  are  a  perfect  sight,"  muttered  Winona  to  him. 
"I  don't  see  how  you  do  it."  But  neither  did  the  offender. 

With  a  graciously  relaxed  tension,  the  freed  congrega- 
tion made  a  leisurely  progress  to  the  doors  of  the  church; 
many  lingered  here  in  groups  for  greetings  and  light  ex- 
changes. It  was  here  that  the  Penniman  group  coalesced 
with  the  Whipple  group,  a  circumstance  that  the  trailing 
(Continued,  on  Page  67) 


"/Ibout  Three  Hundred  Mtttlon  Years'  Difference  Between  Those  Two,"  He  Said,  Indicating  Herman  and  His  Pet 
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IN  NOVEMBER 
of  his  gradua- 
tion year  Peter 
joined  the  Confer- 
ence and  received 
his  first  appoint- 
ment. He  was  sent 
to  Brasstown,  a 
small  place  in  the 
mountains,  far 
north  of  the  church 
equator  of  this 
state.  This  was  not 
a  circuit,  but  what 
is  known  as  a  half 
station.  Besides 
the  church  at 
Brasstown  he 
would  serve  one 
other,  five  miles 
distant  in  the  coun- 
try, known  as  the 
Suetally  Chapel. 
This  was  encourag- 
ing, for  the  rule  is 
to  try  out  a  young 
preacher  on  one  of 
the  hardest  cir- 
cuits, many  of 
them  consisting  of 
six  churches. 

I  was  very  busy 
while  he  was  at 
Conference,  selling 
the  things  I  had 
accumulated  dur- 
ing the  last  four 
years  and  getting 
ready  to  move. 
When  my  trunks 
were  packed  I  had 
nothing  extra  ex- 
cept my  onion  but- 
tons and  a  little 
garden  seed.  I  had 
my  doubts  about 
Peter  as  a  pastor, 
and  no  matter 
what  happened  if 
we  had  a  good  gar- 
den we  could  pull 
through.  This  was 
a  sort  of  private  collection  William  and  I  used  always  to 
take  from  the  earth,  to  insure  us  against  those  misfortunes 
which  overtake  the  children  of  God  when  their  daily  bread 
depends  upon  the  good  will  of  their  stewards  and  the  Quar- 
terly Conference. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  when  Peter  returned  from 
the  Conference  except  to  pack  his  father's  books.  The 
trunks  were  in  the  hall,  and  one  large  black  tin  box.  This 
box  contained  the  strongest  and  most  cherishable  sermons 
of  four  generations  of  preachers  in  the  Thompson  family. 
They  dated  back  to  a  certain  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Thompson,  who  had  been  a  terribly  ungodly  man  until  he 
was  converted  at  Savannah  under  John  Wesley  and  re- 
ceived the  call  to  preach,  but  did  not  get  one  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  teaspoons.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  these  teaspoons  handed  down  in  Method- 
ist families,  which  are  said  to  have  descended  directly  from 
John  Wesley.  And  it  always  sounded  queer  to  me,  pre- 
senting newborn  souls  with  souvenir  spoons.  If  I  should 
ever  meet  this  great  apostle  of  Methodism  in  the  next 
world  I  may  make  some  discreet  inquiries  of  him  about 
this.  You  cannot  approve  of  everything  a  good  man  does, 
but  if  he  was  rewarding  his  converts  openly,  what  I  want 
to  know  is  why  Henry  Thompson  did  not  get  one  of  these 
spoons.  He  was  soundly  converted.  He  became  a  great 
preacher  and  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the  narrow 
escape  he  had  from  damnation.  He  appears  always  to 
have  preached  with  a  coal  of  fire  in  his  mouth.  The  text 
of  this  old  sermon  was,  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
surely  die."  And  it  was  a  brimstone  masterpiece  of  the 
gospel.  There  were  also  many  of  William's  best  sermons 
in  this  box. 

After  we  had  discussed  the  news  every  preacher  always 
brings  back  from  a  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference,  and 
Peter  had  delivered  messages  from  some  of  the  elder 
brethren  who  entered  the  itinerancy  years  ago  when 
William  did,  we  went  into  the  hall  to  consider  our  baggage, 
which  must  be  shipped  at  once  to  Brasstown. 

Peter  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  regarding 
three  old  itinerating  trunks,  the  ribs  of  them  bulging,  their 


Then  He  Told  Me  He  Hoped  1  Would  Pick  Out  a 
Wife  for  Peter  as  Soon  as  Possible 

sides  battered  and  the  tops  crank-sided,  grinning  a  little, 
but  securely  roped  and  tied.  He  said  he  doubted  if  they 
would  make  the  trip. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  will.  They  are  used  to  it,"  I  assured  him. 

He  recognized  the  tin  box.  From  the  time  he  could  re- 
member he  must  have  seen  this  box  going  before  us  to  the 
next  appointment. 

"Still  keeping  those  old  sermons,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"Yes,  they  are  the  Enoch  records  of  men  who  walked 
with  God,"  I  answered,  nettled  by  something  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice. 

We  went  back  into  the  living  room,  where  he  began  to 
examine  William's  books.  He  bent  over,  wrinkled  his  fine 
nose  and  doubled  up  the  wrinkles  on  his  smooth  young  brow 
at  these  old  ragged  volumes  with  their  bindings  torn  and 
their  loose  leaves  sticking  out  here  and  there. 

"  Mother,  these  books  are  all  out  of  date,"  he  said. 

I  regarded  him.  The  eye  may  speak  to  a  man  even  when 
he  has  his  back  turned  to  you.  My  son  felt  something 
poignant  laid  on  him  from  behind.  He  stood  up,  glanced 
at  me  sidewise,  ran  his  finger  across  the  backs  of  Kitto's 
Commentaries,  which  filled  one  shelf. 

"Now,  these  are  perfectly  useless,"  he  told  me. 

"Peter  "  I  began. 

"There  is  not  a  single  volume  in  this  collection  worth 
the  cost  of  packing  and  shipping,"  he  finished  in  spite  of 
my  trying  to  say  something. 

"Peter,"  I  began  again,  giving  him  an  eye  for  an  eye 
this  time,  "I  do  not  know  what  is  in  these  books.  I  never 
did  know.  But  your  father  knew.  He  said  that  they  were 
a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  him.  And  where  I  go,  they 
are  going!" 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  feel  BO  about  it,  we  must  take  them,  of 
course,"  he  answered  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  humors, 
merely  humors,  a  woman. 

So  we  took  them,  and  every  time  we  moved  to  another 
appointment  we  carried  them  and  the  old  battered  tin 
box.   Peter  shed  his  own  modern  books  on  the  Scriptures 


frequently,  as  if  his 
spirit  molted  the- 
ologically like  a 
chicken.  But  I 
kept  right  in  be- 
hind him  with  all 
those  thunderous 
old  commentaries 
fromwhich  William 
had  obtained  the 
stern  and  majestic 
obscurities  of  his 
preaching  style. 

We  arrived  in 
Brasstown  much 
as  preacher  folk 
always  do.  And  I 
was  too  busy  for  a 
time  to  know  how 
Peter  was  perform- 
ing his  offices  as  a 
pastor. 

The  Methodist 
parsonage  has 
changed  less  in  the 
last  twenty  years 
than  the  Method- 
ist Church.  The 
effect  of  the  reli- 
gious mind  on  par- 
sonage furniture  is, 
I  believe,  far  more 
permanent  than  it 
is  on  human  char- 
acter. This  may  be 
because  the  human 
is  never  quite  re- 
duced to  the  mere 
grimness  of  it. 
Even  a  saint  flares 
sometimes  and  lets 
in  a  rosy  light  on 
his  morals.  But 
the  parsonage  is 
hopelessly  submis- 
sive to  anything 
your  sternest 
Christian  imagina- 
tion can  do  to  it, 
which  is  also  a  fru- 
gal imagination. 
The  insides  of  it 

never  minister  to  anything  but  the  sacrificial  instincts  of 
its  victims.  The  one  at  Brasstown  was  very  severe.  But 
it  was  clean.  Sister  Stone,  who  was  chairman  of  the  recep- 
tion committee  which  met  us  the  day  we  came,  called  my 
attention  to  this  fact. 

"You  see,  it  is  clean,"  she  said  when  we  returned  to  the 
parlor  after  we  had  finished  checking  up  the  list  of  all  the 
parsonage  things. 

"  Yes,  everything  is  beautifully  clean,"  I  agreed  cordially. 

She  was  regarding  me  authoritatively  over  the  top  of 
her  spectacles.  The  other  women  of  this  committee  were 
regarding  me  like  a  determined  cloud  of  witnesses. 

"Six  of  us  spent  two  days  getting  this  house  in  order," 
Sister  Stone  went  on. 

"You  did!"  I  exclaimed,  lifting  my  face  and  blinking 
admiration  at  them  through  my  glasses.  You  may  always 
look  pleasanter  through  your  glasses  than  you  can  over  the 
top  of  them. 

"And  I  hope  such  a  task  will  never  be  laid  upon  us 
again.  Our  last  pastor's  wife  was  not  a  good  housekeeper." 

I  made  a  sad  little  sound  through  my  nose  in  memory  of 
their  last  pastor's  wife,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  though  I  could 
have  made  a  few  searching  remarks. 

It  is  true  that  some  preachers'  wives  are  not  good  house- 
keepers, but  it  is  not  a  singular  fact,  nor  peculiar  to  them. 
Other  women  fall  short  of  this  perfection  with  less  excuse. 
They  do  not  do  their  own  work  or  nurse  their  own  children. 
On  their  busiest  day  and  in  addition  to  everything  else, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  dust  and  wipe  off  their  husbands,  as 
the  pastor's  wife  must  do,  lest  he  show  a  human  grease  spot 
on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  in  the  pulpit.  Then  she  must  make 
sure  the  poor  absent-minded  soul,  being  in  the  spirit  on 
this  Lord's  Day,  has  a  clean  handkerchief  in  his  pocket 
with  which  to  wipe  his  brow  when  he  warms  up  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon.  She  must  also  get  the  children  off  to 
Sunday  school.  She  must  prepare  dinner,  and  get  ready 
for  church,  and  be  there  in  her  accustomed  place  before 
the  first  hymn  is  sung. 

Multiply  these  activities  by  the  fifty-two  Sabbaths  in 
the  year.  Double  that  to  count  the  Sunday-night  services. 
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Add  all  the  Wednesday-night  prayer  meetings,  and  you 
receive  some  idea  of  what  the  day  of  rest  means  to  a 
preacher's  wife,  even  if  there  is  no  quarterly  meeting  with 
the  presiding  elder  on  her  hands.  There  is  also  the  revival 
season  of  six  weeks  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  and 
all  the  company  incident  to  that,  with  the  youngest  baby 
getting  his  teeth  and  keeping  her  up  at  night.  For  the 
infants  in  preachers'  families  always  do  cut  their  hardest 
teeth  during  the  revival  season.  I  never  knew  a  single 
exception,  no  matter  if  he  was  due  according  to  Nature  to 
•have  produced  them  during  the  previous  month  of  Janu- 
ary. Even  the  grace  of  God  does  not  give  such  a  woman 
the  time  and  physical  strength  to  be  a  good  housekeeper. 
'  I  have  sometimes  wished  in  my  bitterer  moments  that 
the  Lord  would  even  it  up  to  Methodist  preachers'  wives 
in  the  next  world  by  giving  them  special  committee  privi- 
leges to  investigate  the  housekeeping  records  of  prominent 
•church  women  who  know  so  much  and  tell  so  much  about 
ihow  we  kept  their  parsonages  in  this  one. 

After  Sister  Stone  and  her  cohorts  took  their  leave  I 
;unpacked  and  put  my  things  in  place.  Then  I  sat  down 
■to  have  a  good  cry.  This  was  a  sort  of  baptismal  habit 
Swith  me  in  the  old  days.  Whenever  we  moved  to  a  new 
swork  I  used  to  take  a  little  time  off  to  weep  and  rock  my- 
self and  soothe  my  feelings,  which  were  always  secretly 
(Buffering  from  the  change.  But  now  I  could  not  work 
Imyself  up  to  the  point  of  tears.  I  felt  queer  and  cold  and 
Strangely  removed  from  these  old  griefs  and  associations. 
•Maybe  it  was  my  age  and  Peter's  youth,  but  I  did  not  feel 
so  near  and  kin  to  pastoral  things. 

I  On  the  follorring  Sunday  morning  I  heard  Peter  preach 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  usual  little  -village  tombstone 
of  a  church,  this  one  in  Brasstown,  very  white  outside, 
dark  and  sadly  toned  inside,  as  a  grave  must  be  after  you 
have  lain  in  it  a  long  time. 

I  have  not  seen  much  in  my  life,  only  the  plain  things. 
My  eyes  have  not  been  cultivated  by  the  splendors  of  this 
present  world.  I  have  never  seen  a  great  statue  or  a  great 
painting.  But  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  world 
which  has  seen  all  these  things  would  think  about  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Sunday-morning  congregation  somewhere  on  a 
Methodist  preacher's  circuit,  which  has  been  painted  by  a 
really  great  artist.  It  would  be  like  painting  the  Beatitudes. 


Rows  upon  rows  of  candlelit  faces  in  the  brown  gloom,  with 
such  a  plain  altar  in  front  of  them:  this  one  looking  so 
meek;  that  one  blessed  from  having  mourned;  this  old 
saint  wearing  his  seeing-God  look  from  having  been  so 
long  pure  in  heart. 

No  matter  what  these  people  have  done  during  the  week, 
they  drop  that  secular  and  carnal  expression ;  they  are  now 
innocent  of  themselves.  It  is  very  touching.  You  may 
scarcely  distinguish  the  worst  of  them  from  the  best  of 
them.  The  man  seated  there  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  whose 
very  hair  snarls,  whose  face  is  marked  with  so  many  lines 
of  human  frightfulness,  seems  now  in  this  shadowy  peace 
only  to  have  been  weather-beaten  by  exposure  in  some 
harsh,  windy  corner  of  life.  The  evil  in  him  shows  for  what 
evil  really  is,  a  sort  of  ugly  pathos.  This  woman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  is  a  termagant  in  her  own  house, 
wears  an  air  of  repose,  as  if  for  this  hour  she  has  been 
eased  from  the  worry  and  flurry  of  doing  her  duty,  right 
or  wrong.  The  veriest  gossip  of  them  all  looks  like  an 
elderly  handmaiden  of  the  Lord  ready  to  fall  upon  her 
knees  and  wash  the  feet  of  the  saints.  And  the  others,  the 
plain  script  of  the  congregation,  are  so  submissive,  so  com- 
pletely at  rest  from  themselves  and  from  their  neighbors. 

This  is  not  hypocrisy,  it  is  the  church;  the  effect  of  its 
silence  and  the  association  of  ideas  for  which  it  stands  in 
the  minds  of  these  people. 

I  came  early  that  morning  because  I  wanted  to  have  a 
look  at  Peter's  flock  and  form  some  idea  of  the  sort  of 
men  and  women  with  whom  he  would  have  to  deal.  I 
knew  that  somewhere  among  these  tired  old  lambs  there 
would  be  the  usual  difficult  brethren,  known  to  each  other 
but  not  to  the  new  pastor.  I  have  inspected  too  many  con- 
gregations in  my  day  not  to  recognize  them  almost  by 
sight.  And  I  have  seen  a  hundred  like  the  one  inside  the 
doors  of  that  church — the  same  red-hot  stoves  down  near 
the  front,  the  same  little  glass  pitcher  and  tumbler  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  pulpit.  I  chose  a  seat  as  usual  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  amen  sections,  not  to  be  too  close  to 
the  saints  nor  too  far  from  the  sinners  to  see  what  was 
going  on  without  turning  my  head  inquisitively. 

I  saw  my  son  for  the  first  time  sitting  in  a  pulpit.  Only 
his  head  was  visible  above  the  top  of  the  altar.  No  doubt 
he  had  said  his  priest-prayer  before  I  came  in.  I  know  of 


no  other  act  of  worship  which  is  so  definitely  and  almost 
shockingly  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation 
as  this  private  personal  pulpit  prayer  of  the  itinerant 
preacher.  He  enters  this  sacred  place,  and  with  his  back 
to  the  congregation  he  drops  upon  his  knees,  both  of 
them,  bends  his  body  to  a  right  angle,  covers  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and,  with  his  long  coat  tails  artlessly  parted 
behind,  he  makes  his  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  sustain 
him  and  give  him  courage  to  preach  the  word  with  power 
to  these  people  behind  him.  It  is  the  one  moment  in  his 
life  when  he  publicly  outranks  his  congregation  by  holding 
a  sort  of  official  council  with  his  Lord  in  which  they  are 
merely  the  topic  under  discussion. 

I  settled  down  and  spread  out  my  skirts,  adjusted  my 
glasses  and  caught  sight  of  Brother  Stone  at  the  other  end 
of  the  same  bench  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  amen  sec- 
tion. I  whispered  him  one  of  those  discreet  nods  you  offer 
in  the  prayerful  atmosphere  of  a  church.  He  returned  it. 
Then  he  seized  his  long  white  beard  as  if  it  were  the  apron 
of  his  face,  held  it  back,  took  a  sort  of  hissing  aim  at  the 
little  sand  box  and  expectorated,  meaning  that  it  was 
nearly  time  to  sing  the  opening  hymn. 

I  have  noticed  this,  that  the  fiercer  male  saints  fre- 
quently use  tobacco,  while  the  vacillating,  hair-hung  and 
breeze-shaken  saint  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  abstemious 
man,  who  must  backslide  before  he  can  indulge  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  or  even  coffee.  Therefore,  the  fields  of  spiritual 
battles  are  always  strewn  with  these  wounded  who  must 
be  restored  to  a  state  of  mild  ecstasism  before  they  can 
possibly  believe  that  they  are  right  with  their  Lord. 

I  had  already  recognized  Brother  Stone  as  one  of  the 
fiercer  saints  who  would  never  backslide  or  even  during  a 
revival  admit  that  they  needed  a  "deeper  work  of  grace." 
He  was  a  standpatter  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  usually 
kept  one  foot  on  his  pastor's  neck.  I  knew  that  his  relation 
to  Peter  would  be  strictly  doctrinal,  and  I  wondered  how 
he  was  going  to  manage  Peter,  or  if  it  was  possible  that 
Peter  might  manage  him.  This  was  a  maternal  flight  of 
imagination.  In  all  my  experience  I  had  never  known 
such  a  thing  to  happen. 

We  see  through  our  glass  darkly  when  we  look  toward 
the  future,  but  if  we  face  about  and  look  toward  the  past 
(Continued  on  Page  120) 
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Now  is  the  Time  for  Jill  Good  Men 

THE  presidential  election  was  more  than  a  solemn 
referendum  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Sentiment  in 
America  undoubtedly  favors  a  league,  even  though  it  does 
not  indorse  the  Wilson  covenant  without  reservations,  and 
it  would  be  a  capital  mistake  for  the  new  Administration 
not  to  recognize  that  fact.  A  solemn  referendum  on  the 
bitter-enders  in  the  Republican  Party,  uncomplicated  by 
other  issues,  would  probably  have  had  a  very  bitter  end 
for  them.  The  country  is  neither  pro-Wilson  nor  pro- 
Johnson,  but  pro-League  on  a  middle  ground  between 
them. 

The  solemn  referendum  that  resulted  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  for  the  Republican  ticket  was  outlined  by  the 
party  spokesmen  and  pretty  generally  accepted  by  the 
voters  as  a  referendum  on  Americanism  versus  interna- 
tionalism; on  reconstruction  versus  obstruction;  on 
scientific  versus  wasteful  taxation;  on  reorganization  of 
Government  versus  disorganization;  on  rigidly  restricted 
immigration  and  less  rigidly  restricted  deportation  versus 
letting  almost  everybody  in  and  putting  almost  nobody 
out;  on  hopeful  promise  versus  hopeless  performance. 

Both  parties  were  liberal  enough  with  promises  for  the 
future,  but  the  Democrats  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  been  in  power  and  of  having  had  their  chance. 
The  Republicans  will  now  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  overwhelmingly  in  power  and  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse,  such  as  the  Democrats  have  had  during  the 
past  year,  for  a  failure  to  give  us  better  government. 
The  very  magnitude  of  their  victory  increases  their  obliga- 
tion to  redeem  their  promises,  and  multiplies  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed  if  they  fail  the  country.  The 
voter  has  given,  but  the  voter  can  take  away,  and  there 
are  other  elections  and  a  solemn  referendum  on  the  record 
of  the  Republican  Party  coming. 

"They  never  come  back"  is  not  true  of  political  parties. 
The  Democratic  Party  will  come  back  just  in  proportion 
as  the  Republican  Party  goes  back  on  its  promises  to  the 
country.  In  any  event  it  will  doubtless  survive  this  licking 
and  become,  we  hope,  under  wiser  leadership,  a  genuinely 
liberal  party,  instead  of  a  composite  of  reactionaries, 
moderates  and  radicals.  There  are  many  able  Democrats 
who  could  lead  their  party  into  paths  of  service  and  use- 
fulness. A  wise  man,  a  strong  man  is  never  so  dangerous 
to  an  opponent  as  in  defeat.  He  examines  himself  for 
faultH,  not  for  excuses,  and  his  comeback  is  the  only  ex- 
planation that  he  offers. 


There  is,  however,  only  one  way  in  which  a  party  out  of 
power  can  come  back,  only  one  way  in  which  a  party  in 
power  can  make  good,  and  that  is  by  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  rank  and  file.  There  is,  too,  only  one  way 
in  which  the  voter  can  make  himself  felt  in  politics  and 
redeem  the  pledges  pawned  by  his  party  for  office:  He 
must  become  an  active  part  of  the  source  of  all  political 
power— city,  state  and  national— in  his  home  district.  It 
is  right  there  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic 
Party  must  begin,  right  there  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
Republican  leaders  to  go  through  must  be  done.  The 
active  interest  of  the  voter  cannot  end  at  promise,  but  it 
must  keep  on  to  performance.  Now,  and  not  three  years 
and  ten  months  from  now,  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  party.  The  really  important  part  of 
the  campaign  began  the  day  after  election.  If  you  will 
look  into  the  matter  you  will  find  that  professional  poli- 
ticians have  been  even  busier  and  more  interested  since 
Election  Day  than  before  it.  They  are  looking  for  theirs. 
If  you  want  yours— the  things  that  you  voted  for — you, 
too,  must  keep  busy  and  interested. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  political  times  that  the  country 
so  generally  refused  to  view  the  last  election  as  a  sporting 
event;  that  it  talked  concrete  issues  instead  of  glittering 
generalities;  that  it  voted  its  conclusions  instead  of  its 
prejudices;  that  it  put  country  above  party.  It  is  true 
that  the  voter  struck  out  a  little  blindly,  that  a  good  deal 
of  his  criticism  of  the  Administration  was  not  based  on 
first-hand  study  and  information ;  but  that  was  because  the 
average  man  had  not  been  on  the  job  during  the  important 
year  that  preceded  the  election. 

Probably  a  majority  of  the  voters  wanted  Hoover  for 
President,  but  it  was  a  passive  yearning  and  they  went  on 
the  theory  that  some  vague  power  would  attend  to  the 
detail  of  securing  the  nomination  for  him,  and  that  then 
they  could  cheer  him  into  office.  Even  with  Hoover  out  of 
the  running,  neither  of  the  candidates  selected  was  the 
popular  choice,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  sure  that  the 
things  done  by  the  candidate  elected  are  those  chosen  for 
the  popular  planks  of  the  platform.  It  will  surprise  those 
who  have  not  tried  it  to  see  the  effect  that  an  expression 
in  strength  by  organized  and  informed  voters  will  have  on 
any  duly  elected  officeholder.  In  the  past  such  expressions 
have  come  almost  altogether  from  special  groups  and 
classes.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  in  the  future 
these  expressions  should  not  come  from  the  larger  group 
that  wants  all- American  instead  of  special-class  legislation. 

Nothing  has  done  more  mischief  in  our  political  life 
than  the  negative  influence  of  the  smug  mollusks  who  lean 
back  in  their  shells  and  exclaim  "I  never  mix  in  our  dirty 
politics!"  and  of  the  little-neck  clams  who  snap  shut  the 
lid  with  "  I  never  talk  politics !"  This  attitude  is  based  on 
a  total  failure  to  comprehend  the  causes  that  make  politics 
dirty,  and  their  relation  to  our  daily  lives.  The  failure  of 
qualified  voters  to  mix  in  politics  is  precisely  what  makes 
them  dirty;  their  refusal  to  discuss  politics  is  what  makes 
them  corrupt.  Of  course,  these  self-satisfied  people  do 
mix  in  politics,  do  discuss  them  every  day  of  their  lives— 
when  they  protest  against  the  poor  pavement  in  their 
street;  against  the  slums  and  plague  spots  in  their  city; 
against  the  ease  with  which  burglars  loot  their  houses; 
against  the  flagrant  bootlegging  and  lawbreaking  that  are 
going  on  under  their  noses;  against  the  raise  in  their  rent; 
against  the  high  cost  of  food;  against  the  price  of  coal; 
against  the  strike  that  forces  them  to  walk  to  work; 
against  the  hordes  of  new  immigrants  that  keep  coming  to 
compete  for  their  jobs;  against  the  heartbreaking  nick 
that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  taxation  makes  in  their 
pay.  All  these  things  are  politics  and  these  things  and 
others  like  them  are  all  there  is  to  politics.  Yet  there  are 
still  people  who  say  they  are  not  interested  in  politics; 
others  who  are  interested  in  them  only  once  in  four  years. 

There  is  a  class  of  politicians  who  want  nothing  better 
than  to  keep  these  people  in  this  frame  of  mind;  who  like 
to  have  them  safely  herded  in  the  grand  stand,  fatuously 
cheering  and  betting  on  the  ponies  without  any  real  in- 
formation on  them.  They  are  strong  for  the  mollusk,  and 
next  to  him  for  the  man  who  has  been  a  lifelong  Republi- 
can, or  who  has  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but 
who  has  never  been  a  worker  inside  the  party,  trying 


conscientiously  in  victory  to  make  it  stand  for  something 
more  than  an  appetite  for  office,  and  in  defeat  for  an  ideal 
of  better  government. 

Though  President-elect  Harding  was  not  the  popular 
choice  in  June  we  trust  that  on  his  record  he  will  be  the 
popular  choice  four  years  from  now.  He  goes  into  office, 
we  believe,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  those  things  that  his 
platform  promised,  to  institute  those  basic  business  re- 
forms that  the  Government  needs.  He  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, a  tremendous  task  and  enormous  power.  That  is 
his  greatest  danger.  Too  much  power  is  bad  for  any  man, 
unless  it  is  continually  checked  up  and  renewed  by  the 
source  of  power.  If  Harding  is  to  succeed  he  must  have 
the  people  not  only  behind  him  but  beside  him.  That 
means  that  all  voters  must  consciously  think  politics, 
talk  politics,  get  up  to  their  necks  in  politics. 

The  country  stood  by  President  Wilson  in  war,  but  it 
failed  him  in  peace.  It  was  not  in  politics  after  the  armi- 
stice, not  on  the  job  during  the  critical  months  preceding 
the  conventions.  The  Democrats  who  were  opposed  to 
their  party's  course  were  largely  inarticulate  because  they 
were  not,  as  they  should  have  been,  an  active  part  of  the 
organization.  They  took  it  out  in  an  eleventh-hour  protest 
vote.  The  criticism  that  reached  the  President  was  prob- 
ably ascribed  by  him  to  opposition  maneuvers  for  place 
and  advantage.  But  a  fully  organized  electorate  in  both 
parties,  an  active  rank  and  file,  would  have  commanded 
instant  attention,  even  from  one  so  convinced  of  the  Tight- 
ness of  his  course  as  the  President.  There  is  something 
insistent,  relentless  and  not  to  be  denied  about  the  voice 
of  the  people,  when  it  speaks  in  unison  and  with  calm 
conviction. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  just  estimate  of  President  Wilson 
at  this  time,  but  his  place  in  history  will  probably  be  much 
higher  than  that  assigned  to  him  by  his  passionate  oppo- 
nents, lower  than  that  claimed  for  him  by  his  devoted 
adherents.  And  even  though  we  may  disagree  with  him 
and  criticize  his  inability  to  execute  practically  an  idea 
that  was  nobly  conceived,  we  are  far  from  blameless  in  the 
final  event.  Let  us  not  treat  our  next  President  so  badly 
by  neglecting  an  obvious  duty  to  him — our  duty  to  get 
into  politics,  to  stand  by,  to  think  out,  to  speak  out. 
Senator  Harding  was  elected  by  single  votes  combined  to 
express  the  will  of  the  people.  He  can  be  helped  and 
directed  by  single  voters  combined  to  express  the  will  of 
the  people. 

At  times  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  average  American 
prefers  bad  government  that  entails  no  effort  beyond  that 
of  futile  criticism,  to  the  good  government  that  could  be 
his  if  he  would  work  actively  for  it.  We  are  getting  so  that 
we  function  through  waves  of  hysteria  for  good,  and  of 
passion  for  bad;  sagging  back  between  times,  exhausted 
and  indifferent,  until  a  new  spasm  of  emotionalism  sweeps 
over  the  country.  If  we  keep  it  up  we  shall  become  a 
nation  of  knockers,  without  power  to  think  clearly,  to 
reason  calmly  or  to  build  sanely. 

Loyalty 

ALIENS  or  naturalized  citizens  or  native-born  citizens 
f\_  who  would  by  other  force  than  the  ballot  overthrow 
the  Government  are  disloyal  to  America  and  by  their  dis- 
loyalty sacrifice  all  right  in  America's  institutions. 

Those  who  are  Americans  by  virtue  of  their  love  for  1 
America  may  without  offense  seek  by  every  peaceful  \ 
means  to  shape  the  policies  and  destiny  of  America.  Aliens  I 
and  natives  who  have  by  disloyalty  sacrificed  all  title  in  ] 
America  display  an  insufferable  insolence  when  they  seek  1 
to  shape  affairs  in  which  they  have  no  rightful  interest.  I 
If  the  guest  does  not  like  the  fare,  will  he  linger  on  and 
complain  of  it? 

There  is  room  in  the  world  for  all.  Those  who  do  not  j| 
love  America  may  find  a  happy  home  elsewhere.  May 
peace  and  joy  go  with  them.  Or,  if  they  would  stay,  let  1 
them  learn  the  humility  of  the  novitiate  and  seek  dili- 1 
gently  to  understand  the  miracle  that  is  America,  finding  j 
thus  the  grace  to  reverence  and  to  love. 

America  is  a  melting  pot,  but  those  who  keep  the  pot  , 
boiling  must  reserve  the  right  to  discard  foreign  substances  I 
that  will  not  melt. 
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IN  MY  neighborhood  an  old  piano  professor  lives  next 
door  to  an  amateur  who  practices  lessons  taken  from 
a  rival.  The  old  professor  is  able  to  point  out  many 
flaws,  in  addition  to  the  annoyance.  In  all  your  relations 
with  men  there  are  usually  old  professors  present  to  note 
your  mistakes,  and  they  do  not  do  it  very  kindly. 

Every  submarine  should  be  sunk,  and  their  manufacture 
prohibited.  Any  nation  should  be  ashamed  to  have  such 
an  implement  in  its  possession.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
the  battleship — the  excuses  of  parades,  firing  thundering 
salutes,  and  the  terror  of  the  noise;  but  the  submarine  is 
an  inhuman  monster.  It  can  be  used  only  when  it  has  an 
unfair  advantage;  every  time  it  comes  up  out  of  the  water 
it  is  looking  for  foul  play. 


and 


One  may  find  nearly  anything  in  the  newspapers; 
if  the  magazines  and  books  are  included,  nothing  is  missing. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  excuse  poetic  license. 

Every  experience  in  life  develops  hindsight  that  may  be 
used  thereafter  as  foresight. 

In  most  transactions  in  the  practical  world,  you  at  least 
have  the  article  laid  before  you  and  are  permitted  to 
examine  it.  If  your  purchase  is  not  as  represented  you 
may  have  your  money  back;  if  you  were  promised  fast 
colors  you  get  them.  But  in  propaganda,  before  you  have 
a  look  at  the  article  you  buy  you  must  wait  a  year  or  so 
after  the  convention  adjourns. 

In  the  history  of  men  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
help  each  other  comparable  with  the  attempt  to  injure 
each  other  during  the  recent  war. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  little  man  combating  the  opinions  of 
big  ones,  if  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  pay  more 
attention  to  little  problems,  and  less  to  big  ones,  they'll 
finally  get  into  serious  trouble. 

The  ants  and  bees  have  so  much  intelligence  that  man  is 
almost  jealous  of  them.  The  foresight  of  the  little  creature 
that  gathers  its  harvest;  that  has  been  known  apparently  to 
plant,  to  weed  its  garden,  to  keep  domesticated  creatures; 


that  has  been  observed  gathering  grain  into  storehouses 
underground,  yet  with  such  care  as  regards  moisture  that 
it  does  not  sprout;  that,  indeed,  has  learned  to  do  all 
the  tasks  required  in  community  life— all  this  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  world  round  us.  But  the  prevail- 
ing virtue  of  the  ants  and  bees  is  their  industry;  half  of 
them  do  not  sit  round  indulging  in  poetry,  history  or 
politics;  all  work  at  appointed  tasks;  there  are  no  revolu- 
tions as  a  protest  against  natural  conditions;  no  preachers 
of  shorter  hours.  They  give  their  attention  to  observing 
old  laws  and  waste  no  time  in  experimenting  with  con- 
structive legislation. 

Indignation  does  no  good  unless  backed  with  a  club  of 
sufficient  size  to  attract  respect.  There  will  never  come  a 
time  when  a  body  of  men  with  an  advantage  will  not  use 
it,  unless  they  have  wholesome  awe  of  the  opposition.  It 
is  not  the  rights  of  men  we  respect;  it  is  what  they  will 
probably  do  to  enforce  them. 

In  view  of  the  present  unexampled  row  over  democracy 
we  moderns  have  no  great  reason  to  be  shocked  by  the 
little  spats  of  the  past  over  religion. 


There  are  so  many  simple  programs  that  will  always 
work  and  are  always  right  that  many  of  the  big  ones  may 
be  safely  neglected. 

It  isn't  just  if  I  am  ordered  about  by  a  policeman  or  bow 
to  a  judge,  that  another  man  may  take  away  the  police- 
man's club  or  mash  the  judge's  hat. 

The  problem  that  requires  the  attention  of  a  commission 
usually  cannot  be  solved;  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
members  of  the  commission  become  another  problem.  If 
the  experience  and  simple  common  sense  of  your  neigh- 
bors can't  help  you  there  probably  is  no  remedy.  An 
expert  may  look  wiser  than 
anyone  you  have  consulted 
before,  but  his  final  deci- 
sion will  be  what  you  knew 
in  the  first  place,  if  he  is  a 
real  expert. 


Note  the  clamor  of  na- 
tions at  war  for  shells  which 
(Continued  on  Page  161) 
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ILLUSTRATED     BY    H.     WESTON  TAYLOR 


MEN  whose  business  it  is  to  combat  embezzlement 
tell  a  tale  that  is  supposed  to  contain  the  fine 
essence  of  looting.  Every  human  activity  has  its 
classic  story,  myth,  fable.  Wherever  mankind  toils  and 
aspires  it  soon  or  late  provides  itself  with  an  epic  which 
holds  the  spirit  of  the  endeavor,  the  distillate  of  experience. 
Peoples  have  their  mythologies,  nations  their  heroic  ro- 
mances. All  trades,  all  branches  of  industry,  all  professions 
have  their  capital  yarns.  The  very  wanderers  and  wastrels, 
the  worn  wisps  of  wind  and  impulse,  greet  every  novice 
with  the  telling  tale.  Man  is  a  moralizing  creature.  He 
instinctively  puts  the  lessons  of  life  into  a  pattern,  and  is 
not  much  concerned  if  life  forever  mocks  him. 

On  a  summer  afternoon,  so  the  tale  goes,  the  president 
of  a  bank  in  a  Southern  capital  closed  his  desk  and  went 
out  to  see  the  Derby  run.  This  man  was  not  only  a  financial 
master  in  his  town  but  also  a  church  pillar  and  moral 
leader.  There  was  in  his  presence  at  a  race-track  nothing 
at  all  strange,  for  in  his  state  the  most  conservative  sin- 
ners lend  their  approval  to  the  racing  of  horses. 

The  banker  was  in  for  something  of  a  shock.  He  had  no 
more  than  taken  his  seat  when  he  saw  one  of  his  young 
tellers  near  by;  and  what  was  more  to  the  point,  saw  him 
making  bets.  The  banker  said  nothing,  but  the  following 
morning  he  summoned  the  young  man  into  his  office  and 
began  suavely,  "Fred,  didn't  I  see  you 
at  the  races  yesterday?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  I  go  every  now  and  then," 
said  the  employee  with  complete  assur- 
ance. 

"  And  I  saw  you  betting,  too,  didn't  I?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  I  often  make  small  bets." 

"You  do,  eh?  Do  you  think  a  man  in 
a  bank  has  any  right  to  do  such  things?  " 

"I  had  never  thought  about  it,  sir.  I 
am  not  married,  as  you  know.  I  make  a 
fair  salary  and  I  never  wager  more  than 
a  few  dollars.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
might  " 

"I  have  no  right  to  think  you  might  steal," 
said  the  banker,  "but  you  know  how  it  looks  to 
find  a  bank  employee  betting  on  the  races.  It  is 
bad  for  credit,  and  it  may  be  very  bad  for  you." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  the  teller  began.   "I  had 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  way.  I'll  not  " 

"Never  mind,  Fred,"  the  financier  interrupted. 
"I  had  to  call  this  to  your  attention.  Now  I 
want  to  make  you  a  present." 

Was  He  a  Hypocrite? 

THE  banker  reached  to  his  desk  top,  took  down 
a  small  Bible,  inscribed  it  and  gave  it  to  the 
young  man. 

"If  you'll  be  guided  by  that,"  said  he,  "you 
will  not  get  into  trouble.  Take  your  lessons  from 
it.  Go  according  to  its  ideas.    I  think  before  you  leave 
here  we  had  better  say  a  prayer." 

The  two  men  bent  and  prayed.  When  they  rose  the 
president  discharged  the  teller  with  the  hard  admonition 
to  do  better,  but  do  it  elsewhere.  Two  years  later  the 
banker  was  arrested  for  wrecking  his  institution  and  sent 
to  prison  himself  to  meditate  upon  the  problems  of  conduct. 

Here  is  the  story  par  excellence  of  bank  looting.  You 
will  hear  it  again  and  again  from  those  who  have  profes- 
sionally the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Just  what 
moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  tale  I  hardly  know.  But 
the  gist  of  experience  expressed  in  it  is  sufficiently  clear. 
No  one  can  say  how  high  or  low  a  man  may  take  the 
money  of  other  people.  No  human  being  is  the  competent 


judge  of  the  honesty  of  another 
or  even  of  his  own. 

For  none  can  tell  to  what  red  hell 
His  sightless  soul  may  stray. 

No  aspect  of  embezzlement  or  of  dis- 
honesty in  general  is  more  puzzling  than 
the  frailty  of  rich,  highly  placed,  highly 
moral  and  respectable  men.  It  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand the  peculations  of  the  underpaid,  the  thieving  of 
the  poor  and  starving.  A  thousand  tables  of  statistics, 
thousands  of  years  of  observation  attest  the  power  of  need 
over  human  probity.  But  just  why  men,  often  the  most 
respected  and  deeply  trusted  in  their  communities,  should 
loot  banks,  trusts  and  treasuries  is  a  recondite  question  to 
which  no  general  answer  can  be  given. 

That  such  men  do  commit  great  crimes  against  the 
public  and  the  private  purse  needs  no  proof.  Anyone  with 
a  competent  memory  may  run  down  the  list  of  men  who 
have  been  caught  at  the  looting  of  financial  houses  and 

discover  scores  of  names  that 
were,  locally  at  least,  eminent 
in  their  day.  Millionaires, 
politicians,  captains  of  in- 
dustry are  among  them. 

In  some  cases  sheer  ambi- 
tion led  these  men  to  ruin. 
They  scrambled  and  aimed 
too  high,  scaled  forbidden 
peaks,  stumbled  upon 
pebbles  and  crashed 
into  the  abyss.  But 
overreaching  ex- 
plains only  a  part  of 


He  Wti  i  tin  Ji  mateur 
Geologist  and  Spent 
Hit  Spare  Time  Pros* 
poctlng 


The  Hunter  Now  Decided  to  Watch  the  House,  But 
There  Was  Not  the  Slightest  Cover  Within  Three  or 
Four  Hundred  Yards 

the  dishonesty  of  the  aloof.  Indeed,  there  are  cases  which 
baffle  all  interpretation,  unless  their  crimes  be  explained 
as  was  that  of  Herostratus,  who  burned  down  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  to  immortalize  himself  by  an  unbe- 
lievable deed.  The  Greeks  sentenced  this  rash  young  man 
to  be  forgotten  and  his  name  forbidden.  Let  us  likewise 
forget  the  colossal  plunderers  of  financial  houses.  Their 
crimes  are,  after  all,  infrequent  and  important  only  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  notoriety. 

No  Trustworthy  Figures  on  Peculations 

IN  AN  earlier  article  I  discussed  embezzlement  in  general, 
devoting  myself  to  the  commonplace  stealing  from  em- 
ployers and  communities.  I  pointed  out  then  that  perhaps 
one  hundred  million  dollars  was  lost  through  defalcation 
last  year,  mainly  because  of  the  vast  number  of  small 
dishonesties.  In  the  present  case  I  intend  to  speak  solely 
of  embezzlements  from  banks  and  treasuries.  These  con- 
stitute the  larger  but  far  less  frequent  crimes.  How  great 
a  part  of  the  hundred  millions  lost  last  year  was  taken  by 
officials  and  employees  of  financial  houses  no  one  can  say. 
All  figures  on  bank  peculations  are  worthless.  They  are 
issued  either  to  minimize  or  to  inflate.  On  the  one  hand 
the  banks  justifiably  wish  to  make  embezzlement  seem 
as  small  a  problem  as  possible,  for  the  public  is  always 
nervous  and  capable  of  senseless  runs  on  perfectly  sol- 
vent banks.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  writers  who  try 
to  sensationalize  this  subject  for  purposes  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Personally,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  knows  the  actual 
amount  of  money  lost  a  year  through  dishonesty  inside 
financial  houses.  Judging  merely  from  the  admissions  of 
bankers,  from  the  newspaper  accounts  of  defalcations  and 
trials  and  from  police  records,  the  stealing  must  run  high 
into  the  millions. 

Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  immediate 
reservations.  There  are  nearly  eight  thousand  na- 
tional banks  in  the  United  States,  and,  I  am  told, 
nearly  as  many  state  banks,  trust  companies  and 
private  banks.  Perhaps  the  total  of  financial  houses 
is  as  high  as  fifteen  thousand.  If  we  accept  the  an- 
nual bank  loss  through  dishonesty  at  thirty  million 
dollars,  a  wholly  theoretical  figure,  the  tax  on  each 
bank  is  only  two  thousand  dollars.  Again,  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  national  banks  alone  was  $1,118,603,- 
000  last  year,  and  the  deposits  nearly  sixteen  billions. 
Almost  as  much  was  on  deposit  in  state  banks  and 
in  savings  banks,  so  that  the  percentage  of  loss  was 
certainly  not  alarming. 

There  were  just  twenty  bank  failures  in  the  United 
States  in  1918.  Whether  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
them  were  caused  by  embezzlement  is  doubtful. 
Decidedly  the  thing  is  not  that  embezzlement  from 
banks  causes  bank  wrecking.  Failures  from  this 
(Continued  on  Pago  30) 
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TO  HEALTH 
VIA  | 


Throwing  the  switch 


You  can  see  it  any  day — 

A  slight  shift  of  the  rails,  only  a  few  inches 
one  way  or  the  other,  yet  it  makes  a  difference 
of  hundreds  of  miles  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

You  see  the  same  thing  all  through  life.  It 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  in  your  health.  Form 
the  habit  of  eating  good  soup  every  day  in  the 
year  and  you  are  on  the  right  road  to  good 
physical  condition. 

Beginning  your  meal  with  Campbells 
appetizing  Tomato  Soup  not  only  increases  the 
enjoyment  and  benefit  of  that  particular  meal 
but  it  strengthens  digestion,  helps  to  regulate 
the  entire  process  of  nutrition  and  is  thus  a 
direct  means  of  improved  health  and  condition. 

Can  you  afford  to  overlook  it? 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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source  are  few  and  far  between.  Such  cases  are  the  crimi- 
nal enormities  that  happen  at  long  intervals.  Stealing  from 
banks  must  be  taken  as  a  subject  interesting  in  itself.  It 
need  cause  no  alarm.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  regular  risks 
of  financing.  If  you  like  comparisons  of  risk,  take  the  9982 
business  failures  of  1918,  with  liabilities  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  millions,  against  the  twenty  bank  failures 
with  liabilities  of  five  millions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  small  thefts  from  finan- 
cial houses  is  genuinely  astonishing.  Of  late  years  bankers 
have  been  chary  of  discussing  this  subject,  but  among 
themselves  it  causes  much  annoyance  and  some  concern. 
A  dozen  years  ago,  when  embezzlement  from  financial 
houses  was  at  its  worst,  Mr.  Pierre  Jay,  then  commissioner 
of  banking  for  Massachusetts,  said  to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association 
in  session  in  St.  Louis,  "  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  estimating  that  a 
new  case  of  bank  embezzle- 
ment is  discovered  in  the  United 
States  on  every  day  in  the 
year." 

This  statement  was  meant 
to  include  all  sorts  of  pecula- 
tions, large  and  small.  No  es- 
timate of  the  loss  was  made. 
Mr.  Jay's  figures  were  moder- 
ate for  his  day,  and  they  do 
not  begin  to  cover  to-day's 
total.  This  in  spite  of  better 
bookkeeping,  bonding,  more 
frequent  audits  and  every  type 
of  modern  precaution.  It  is 
now,  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  bankers,  quite  as  impossi- 
ble to  gauge  the  number  of 
stealings  as  the  loss.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  banks  refuse 
to  realize  on  their  indemnity 
or  fidelity  bonds.  They  force 
their  employees  to  take  out 
bonds  insuring  their  honesty, 
but  this  is  done  more  to  re- 
strain the  employee  than  to 
indemnify  the  bank.  It  has 
been  learned  from  experience 
that  a  scary  public  is  likely  to 
make  trouble  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Therefore,  if  a 
bank  teller  has  got  away  with 
a  few  thousand  dollars  many 
a  wise  banker  finds  it  better 
policy  to  dismiss  the  man  and 
pocket  the  loss  than  to  report 
the  theft  to  the  bonding  com- 
pany, which  is  certain  to  cause 
the  arrest  of  the  offender  and 
thus  bring  the  matter  to  public 
attention.  Where  such  things 
are  done,  and  done  frequently, 
who  can  hope  to  make  esti- 
mates? 

j3  Predacious  Trio 

IOOTING  banks  is  not  a 
crime  touched  with  the 
silver  and  shine  of  antiquity. 
Only  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  first  great  robbery  of 
this  kind  was  perpetrated  in 
America,  there  was  no  law  to 
cover  the  case,  and  the  con- 
spirators escaped  unpunished. 
This  was  the  affair  of  the  Bal- 
timore branch  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  hap- 
pened in  1818,  when  the  coun- 
try was  experiencing  the  great 
inflation  that  followed  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  War 
of  1812.  The  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  whose 

charter  had  been  renewed  in  the  hope  that  a  central  finan- 
cial house  would  serve  to  restrain  much  of  the  wildcat 
local  banking  that  was  going  on,  was  expected  to  rise  to  a 
high  figure.  John  A.  Buchanan  was  president  and  James 
W.  McCulloh  cashier  of  the  Baltimore  branch,  which  was 
then  the  largest  in  the  country.  These  two  men  engaged 
with  George  Williams,  a  director  of  the  main  bank  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a  conspiracy  to  buy  secretly  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  with  the  funds  of  the  Baltimore 
branch,  using  forged  notes  and  false  entries  to  conceal 
their  activities.  They  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  this 
stock  would  mount,  and  they  planned  then  to  sell  out 
quietly,  restore  the  bank's  money  and  take  down  a  huge 
profit  for  themselves.    It  will  be  seen  that  neither  the 


actuation  nor  the  method  of  these  early  plunderers  differed 
from  to-day's  characteristics.  The  stock  went  to  pieces, 
the  operations  of  the  trio  were  revealed  and  they  were 
arrested.  After  making  what  restitution  they  could,  they 
were  still  short  about  two  millions. 

It  was  discovered  that  bank  looting  had  not  been  thought 
of,  and  that  Congress  had  made  no  laws  to  cover  the 
activities  of  these  men.  The  worst  charge  that  could  be 
brought  against  them  involved  little  more  than  misde- 
meanor. They  chose  to  be  tried  by  judges  rather  than  a 
jury,  and  were  speedily  acquitted.  This  affair  caused  the 
first  laws  for  the  protection  of  bank  deposits  to  be  written 
upon  the  statute  books. 

Evidently,  however,  this  trio  of  predacious  gentlemen 
taught  the  dishonestly  inclined  more  than  they  did  the 
lawmakers,  for  bank  peculations  began  to  be  heard  of  at 


"We  Might  Take  One  of  Those,  Co  Far  Jl  way  and  Be  Happy  Together,"  She  Whispered 


So  long  as  men  steal,  just  so  long  will  other  men  try  to 
discover  the  philosophy  of  larceny.  When  the  bluster  and 
sensation  which  follow  a  notorious  crime  have  abated  a 
little  there  is  always  the  haunting  Why?  to  tempt  and  baffle 
the  student  of  criminality.  Men  steal  because  they  want 
the  money.  It  is  possible  to  dismiss  the  whole  question 
with  this  cynicism.  But  why  do  they  want  the  money? 
A  second  irony  might  dispose  of  this  query  as  well,  and 
come  no  nearer  any  human  solution  of  the  problem.  Per- 
haps the  reader  will  prefer  to  do  his  own  theorizing. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  of  respectable  antecedents 
was  accountant  in  a  bank.  He  was  friendly  with  a  lawyer 
who  had  a  weakness  for  kiting  checks.  The  man  persuaded 
the  boy  to  hide  his  shortage  on  several  occasions,  and  soon 
made  up  by  transferring  money  from  another  account. 
The  time  came  when  the  attorney  put  through  a  check  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  It 
came  back  unpaid,  and  the 
young  accountant  once  more 
concealed  the  irregularity  and 
notified  the  lawyer.  The  man 
promised  to  pay,  but  did  not. 
The  boy  was  forced  to  falsify 
the  books  to  conceal  his  mis- 
deed, which  had  been  origi- 
nally only  a  well-meant  laxity 
in  favor  of  a  friend. 

Overtempted 


THE  young  accountant's 
salary  was  small  and  his 
home  needs  were  such  that  he 
had  always  been  turning  over 
his  check  to  his  mother  on  pay 
day.  He  could  not  make  up  the 
shortage  out  of  his  pay.  At 
the  time  a  financial  campaign 
was  running  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  which 
tempted  many  thousands  of 
persons  to  try  risky  specula- 
tion. The  boy  thought  he 
might  recoup  by  playing  the 
game,  and  took  money  from 
the  bank  to  make  this  venture, 
again  falsifying  the  books. 
When  he  had  taken  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  still 
failed  to  find  the  pot  of  gold, 
he  confessed.  The  bank  direc- 
tors took  cognizance  of  the 
young  man's  good  character 
and  the  unusual  circumstances. 
They  retained  him  and  mad3 
up  the  loss. 

The  cashier  of  a  small  bank 
in  a  Western  state  became  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  there 
was  oil  in  his  region.  He  was 
an  amateur  geologist,  and  his 
head  had  been  a  bit  turned,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  colossal  fortunes 
made  from  oil.  This  man  spent 
his  spare  time  prospecting,  and 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  he  had  found  promising 
locations  he  used  his  money 
for  boring.  One  well  after  an- 
other proved  a  mere  empty 
maw,  fashioned  to  swallow  his 
savings.  But  several  lessons 
failed  to  cool  this  man's  ardor. 
He  was  shortly  taking  the 
bank's  money  and  using  it  to 
bore  further  holes.  Year  after 
year  he  went  on  this  way,  and 
year  on  year  his  shortage 
mounted. 

The  manner  in  which  he  con- 
cealed his  crime  from  the  bank 
examiner  is  a  romance  in  itself. 


shortening  intervals.  By  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
such  crimes  were  being  discovered  every  few  months, 
though  usually  only  small  amounts  were  stolen.  After  the 
war,  when  business  and  banking  began  to  leap  up  to 
unheard-of  prosperity,  embezzlement  reached  the  estate 
of  a  recognized  form  of  lawbreaking,  and  it  has  not  fallen 
off — far  from  it. 

At  one  time,  ten  years  ago,  the  Leavenworth  peniten- 
tiary, where  the  Federal  Government  imprisons  offenders 
from  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States,  was  detaining 
forty  bank  criminals;  and  this  was  the  largest  number  of 
men  incarcerated  for  a  single  type  of  crime,  excepting  only 
burglary  and  mail  robbery.  Since  then  the  number  of 
embezzlers  Imprisoned  has  fallen  off. 


He  had  known  this  particular 
auditor  for  years,  and  the  two  men  were  intimates.  Long 
before  the  cashier  had  made  his  first  raid  on  the  bank  he 
and  the  examiner  had  formed  the  habit  of  doing  the  audit 
together.  The  examiner  worked  the  adding  machine  while 
the  cashier  sat  by  him  and  read  off  the  entries  from  the 
books.  When  he  began  to  steal  he  also  resorted  to  making 
slight  false  pencil  entries  in  the  ledgers,  and  it  was  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  read  off  to  the  unsuspecting  examiner  these 
fraudulent  figures. 

This  farcical  auditing  went,  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
Then  the  disaster  came. 

One  morning  a  stranger  walked  up  to  the  cashier  and 
said  quietly,  "I'm  the  new  bank  examiner.  Jones  is  sick." 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A  National  Christmas  Gift 


9  fi 


ONE  of  the  safest  Christmas  gifts  you  can  select 
for  him  is  a  box  of  50  White  Owl  Cigars. 

Why  ?  Because,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  more  men 
smoke  White  Owl  than  any  other  cigar.  White 
Owl  is,  by  a  wide  margin,  the  most  popular  10c 
cigar  in  America. 

White  Owl  is  one  of  the  National  Brands  of  the 
General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.  It  is  nationally  popular, 
nationally  sold,  nationally  priced  at  10c,  and  will 
be,  this  year,  a  National  Christmas  Gift. 


INC 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHITE  OWL 

lO*  STRAIGHT 


Box  of  SO  — $4.75 
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The  cashier  knew  at  once  that  the  game  was  up.  He  put 
on  his  hat  and  smilingly  announced  that  he  was  going 
home  to  lunch,  leaving  the  examiner  busy  with  the  books. 

At  home  he  kissed  his  wife,  played  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  children  and  walked  out  into  the  back  yard. 
A  moment  later  there  was  a  shot.  He  was  dead  when  his 
wife  reached  him. 

Here  are  unusual  initial  motivations.  They  explain  only 
the  special  cases.  In  general,  embezzlements  from  banks, 
as  from  other  houses,  are  brought  about  by  economic  fac- 
tors and  by  ambition  and  desire  for  display.  In  an  earlier 
article  I  pointed  out  the  effect  of  low  wages  and  high  living 
costs  on  the  honesty  of  men  and  women.  An  insurance 
company  has  kindly  made  some  additional  compilations 
on  this  subject  which  may  be  of  interest.  These  figures 
cover  the  experience  of  five  large  firms,  whose  total  number 
of  employees  varied  but  little  in  the  three  years  examined. 

Crimes  Traceable  to  High  Living  Costs 

A BREWERY  suffered  one  loss  in  1915,  two  in  1917  and 
three  in  1918. 

An  insurance  concern  experienced  one  embezzlement  in 
1915.  In  1917  three  employees  absconded;  in  1918,  fifteen. 

A  packing  house  lost  through  one  embezzler  in  1915, 
through  four  in  1917  and  through  four  in  1918.  The  last 
named  were  all  heavier  than  previous  losses. 

A  department  store  had  three  small  losses  in  1915, 
twenty-three  small  losses  in  1917  and  forty-three  in  1918, 
some  of  the  latter  serious. 

A  dairy  company  had  two  such  losses  in  1915,  five  in 
1917  and  seven  in  1918. 

Two  other  concerns  on  which  there  are  no  1915  figures 
experienced  an  increase  in  embezzlement  of  from  fifty-four 
to  sixty-nine  and  from  seventy-three  to  eighty-three  be- 
tween 1917  and  1918.  These  are  figures  of  ordinary  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  firms,  and  they  show  that  with 

rising  prices  come 
more  frequent  pec- 
ulations. 


Whan  tho  Train  Was  Plowing  Through  tho  Nevada 
Desert  Lands  One  of  the  Men  Hopped  to  tho  End  of 
tho  Car  Putt  the  Dozing  Porter 


In  the  cases  of  banks  it  is  trite  to  say  that  men  on  the 
smallest  salaries  have  often  stolen  the  largest  amounts. 
Samuel  C.  Seeley,  bookkeeper  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
National  Bank,  New  York,  some  years  ago,  was  paid  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  stole  $354,000. 
Cornelius  L.  Alvord,  Jr.,  note  teller  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  was  paid  $5000  a  year  and  got  away 
with  $690,000.  William  F.  Walker,  treasurer  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  on  a  nominal 
salary,  stole  $565,000  back  in  1907.  George  W.  Coleman, 
a  bookkeeper  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  was  paid  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  stole 
$309,000.  August  Ropke,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Fidel- 
ity Trust  Company  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
was  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month  in  1910,  when  the  president  of  the 
bank  had  him  arrested  for  embezzlement  and 
declared  the  bank's  $1,340,000  surplus  was 
wiped  out. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  all  these 
crimes  were  impelled  by  want,  but  it  is 
certain  that  comparative  poverty  juxta- 
posed to  huge  piles  of  ready  cash  furnished 
the  usual  formula  of  temptation  plus 
opportunity. 

While  we  are  in  this  trend  of  thought 
it  may  be  well  to  dbcuss  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  thefts  of  bank  employees. 
A  most  interesting  decision  has  just  been 
handed  down  in  the  case  of  George  W. 
Coleman,  previously  mentioned.  This 
man's  peculation  of  $309,000  threw  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cambridge  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who  soon  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  that  Coleman  could 
never  have  stolen  so  large  a  sum  but  for 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  superiors. 
John  L.  Bates,  the  receiver,  thereupon 
brought  suit  for  the  amount  of  Coleman's 
shortage,  plus  interest,  against  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank.  The  bank  president 
died  soon  after  the  filing  of  the  suit,  but 
the  receiver  renewed  proceedings  against 
his  estate,  asking  that  the  depositors  be 
reimbursed  for  the  full  amount,  minus 
such  restitution  as  Coleman  had  been 
able  to  make. 

After  protracted  litigation  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  that  the  bank  president 
had  been  careless  in  not  having  closely 
supervised  the  work  of  Coleman  and  thus 
had  been  responsible  to  the  bank  for  the 
stolen  money.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
decided  that  the  directors  were  not  re- 
sponsible, it  being  no  part  of  their  duties 

to  watch  the  employees.  The  banker's  estate  re- 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
this  tribunal  has  lately  affirmed  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts.  The  estate  of  the  bank  president 
must  pay  $264,088,  restoring  to  the  bank  the  total 
net  loss  through  Coleman's  manipula- 
tions. 

This  case  has  been  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest  by  bankers,  and  no  de- 
cision in  recent  years  has  been  of  more 
importance  to  them.  It  means  that  the 
officers  of  a  bank  must  pay  if  their  em- 
ployees are  dishonest,  especially  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  diligence  would  have 
prevented  the  peculations. 

The  manner  of  concealing  peculations 
from  the  officers  of  a  bank  is  always  a 
mysterious  matter  to  the  layman,  who 
has  usually  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
watchfulness  of  the  average  banker  and 
looks  upon  the  huge  ledgers  and  account 
books  of  banks  with  labyrinthine  shud- 
ders. Bankers  are  not  Argus-eyed,  and 
bank  bookkeeping  is  no  more  abstruse 
than  any  other  sort  of  intricate  arith- 
metic. It  is  relatively  no  harder  to 
juggle  bank  accounts  than  to  substitute 
bad  wares  for  good. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  concealment. 
The  bank  examiner  can  often  enough 
be  deceived  by  false  entries  and  common  for- 
geries.   It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
confidence  of  bank  officers  and  fellow  employ- 
ees. Here  the  psychological  element  enters,  and 
here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
proverbial  trusted  employee  who  gets  off  with 
great  sums.   None  but  a  trusted  employee  could  manage 
the  thing. 

There  is  no  deeper  mystery. 
In  Manistee,  Michigan,  a  few  years  ago,  a  bank  ex- 
aminer walked  into  a  bank  and  began  for  once  a  thorough 
audit,.  The  cashier  saw  that  he  was  about.  t<>  be  trapped. 


In  Their  Operations 
the  Carpenters  Came 
at  Last  to  the  Desks 
of  the  Tetters 


He  called  in  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank  and  con- 
fessed a  shortage  of  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
bankers  immediately  made  up  the  loss  out  of  their  private 
means  and  had  the  defaulter  arrested.  The  confession  of 
the  man  revealed  that  he  had  begun  his  peculations  sixteen 
years  earlier,  and  had  continued  to  take  small  sums  and 
lose  them  in  speculation  during  thirteen  years  of  that 
period.  Three  years  before  his  detection  he  had  suffered  a 
change  of  conscience  and  had  stopped  his  pilfering,  hoping 
that  some  stroke  of  fortune  or  the  chill  of  death  might 
intervene  before  his  detection. 

For  sixteen  years  this  man  had  been  able  to  deceive  his 
superiors,  who  never  had  the  slightest  touch  of  distrust. 
Innumerable  audits  and  bank  examinations  had  been 
made.  The  man  was  simply  so  brave  and  conclusive  in  his 
manner,  so  well  known  and  so  long  trusted  that  no  deep 
inquiry  had  ever  been  made  into  the  state  of  his  accounts. 
The  first  intensive  audit  undid  him,  to  be  sure. 

Two  Service  Men  in  Hot  Water 

IN  ANOTHER  recent  case  a  conspiracy  existed  between 
the  cashier  and  the  ledger  clerk.  The  cashier  was  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  checks  and  pocketing  the  money.  He 
then  turned  the  check  over  to  the  ledger  clerk,  who  listed 
it.  But  when  he  came  to  add  up  the  day's  business  on  the 
adding  machine  he  tampered  with  that  piece  of  apparatus 
so  that  it  failed  to  add  the  amount  of  the  check.  The  total 
was  then  brought  down  with  the  amount  of  the  check  un- 
added,  so  that  the  amounts  always  balanced.  These  two 
young  men  managed  to  continue  this  type  of  operation  for 
two  years  and  to  get  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  They 
both  went  to  war  and  served  in  France.  They  were  brought 
back  and  mustered  out,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
arrested  and  jailed.  Strangely  enough,  their  shortage  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  They  sought  about  for  a  means 
of  making  restitution,  found  it  and  "then  confessed  their 
misdeeds. 

A  young  woman  who  was  a  filing  clerk  in  a  metropolitan 
bank  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  accounts  in  various 
banks  under  assumed  names.  In  her  own  bank  she  watched 

(Continued  on  Page  IS3) 
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Judgment 


THE  final  decision  invariably  reflects 
wisdom  and  sound  reasoning.  Be' 
ing  based  on  fact,  it  is  undisputable. 
And,  by  the  same  token,  it  conveys  a 
genuine  feeling  of  confidence  and  good 
faith. 

In  the  matter  of  paper,  there  is  significant 
evidence  of  thoughtful  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  Systems  Bond. 

It  is  a  paper  of  character.  Always  it  in' 
spires  trust.    It  feels  honest! 

Systems  Bond  is  the  ultimate  choice  of 
big  men  in  business  or  the  professions. 
It  carries  that  suggestion  of  integrity 


and  commercial  stability  that  is  the  fomv 
dation  of  all  success. 

The  loft'dried  process  gives  a  crispness  to 
the  fine  rag'content  of  Systems  Bond  that 
assures  an  even  standard  in  quality.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  its  superior  texture,  it  is 
reasonably  priced. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of 
a  comprehensive  group  of  papers  —  a 
grade  for  every  bond  and  ledger  need  — 
all  produced  under  the  same  advan' 
tageous  conditions  —  and  including  the 
well'known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
Manifest  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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Our  Last 
Undeveb 
oped  Empire 

TO-DAY  the 
greater  part  of 
the  arable 
lands  of  the  United 
States  is  under  cul- 
tivation, while 
one-half  of  the 
32,000,000  acres  of 
our  reclaimable  des- 
erts has  been  re- 
deemed by  Federal 
and  private  irriga- 
tion projects.  The 
only  good  cheap 
lands  of  the  future 
will  be  the  remaini  ng 
acres  of  desert  which 
water  will  convert 
into  fertile  fields, 
and  the  unexploited 
empire  of  interior 
Alaska.  There  lie  the 
future  opportunities 
of  the  agricultural 
pioneer.  The  United 
States  is  an  agricul- 
tural country  pri- 
marily. For  several 
generations  farming 
is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  our  chief  pur- 
suit. In  the  mean- 
time, however,  there 
has  been  an  unprec- 
edented and  dis- 
turbing drift  of  our 
population  to  urban 
centers.  The  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  per  capita  has  consequently  decreased, 
and  our  only  salvation  has  been  the  larger  use  of  machinery, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  greater  output  per  person  on  our 
farms.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  continue  to  benefit  in  like  de- 
gree from  the  substitution  of  mechanical  devices  for  manual 
labor,  so  our  best  insurance  for  an  adequate  food  supply  in 
the  future  is  more  farms  and  more  farmers.  A  nation  may 
be  supreme  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  but  in  a  crisis  it 
will  be  subordinate  to  the  country  having  ample  food. 

Therefore  assuming  that  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
America  are  dependent  upon  agriculture  as  a  basic  industry, 
it  is  interesting  to  discuss  common  ideas  and  possible 
opportunities  in  this  field.  At  the  same  time  one  is 
prompted  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a  system  of  education 
that  permits  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  citizens 
to  labor  and  live  in  congested  cities  with  scarcely  a  chance 
of  success,  when  there  are  unlimited  openings  in  our  great 
western  empire  for  men  to  acquire  wealth  and  independ- 
ence in  modern  farming.  It  is  easy  to  secure  information 
concerning  these  new  developments  from  the  great  trans- 
continental railways  or  the  chambers  of  commerce  located 
in  all  the  new  and  thriving  communities. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  two  factors  least  understood 
and  yet  of  greatest  importance  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  our  future  agricultural  development  are  temper- 
ature and  moisture.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  Eastern- 
ers, hold  the  opinion  that  temperature  varies  definitely 
with  latitude— that  is,  the  mean  average  temperature  gets 
lower  as  we  go  north  and  higher  as  we  go  south.  The  fact 
is  that  the  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  bear  little  or  no  relationship  to 
the  lines  of  latitude. 

The  best  example  of  this  truth  is  the  case  of  Alaska. 
Notwithstanding  years  of  campaigning  to  set  forth  the 
truth,  the  majority  of  Americans  still  hold  the  opinion 
that  Alaska  is  a  barren  land  of  Arctic  cold  valuable  only 
for  its  minerals  and  fisheries.  They  reason  that  it  is 
farther  north  than  Labrador  and  as  a  consequence  must 
be  as  cold  as  that  inhospitable  land.  The  fact  is  that  a  part 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  section  of  Alaska  has  a  temperate 
climate.  The  permanent  snow  and  ice  fields  of  the  terri- 
tory are  situated  on  the  mountain  slopes,  as  they  are  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  country. 
Just  as  the  Arctic  current  flowing  down  our  Atlantic  coast 
chills  Eastern  Canada  and  our  New  England  States,  so  the 
warm  Japan  Current  raises  the  temperature  of  the  western 
coast  of  this  country,  Canada  and  Alaska. 

The  records  of  the  weather  bureau  show  that  the  average 
winter  temperature  of  the  towns  on  Prince  William  Sound  is 
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A  Typical  Alaskan  Fishing  Plant 

thirty  degrees  above  zero,  or  the  same  as  St.  Louis  and 
New  York.  Even  the  winters  in  Nome,  on  the  Bering  Sea,  in 
Northwestern  Alaska,  are  no  more  severe  than  those  in 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  The  climate  of  South- 
eastern Alaska  is  like  that  of  New  York  and  Boston  except 
that  the  rainfall  is  greater  and  there  is  less  sunshine. 
Point  Barrow,  the  most  northerly  land  in  Alaska,  has  an 
annual  precipitation  of  only  seven  inches,  which  indicates 
that  a  far-north  latitude  does  not  necessarily  involve 
great  depths  of  snow.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Point  Barrow  is  warmer  than  any  other  point  in  the 
world  as  far  north  of  the  Equator.  All  the  harbors  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska  remain  open  the  year  round. 
This  forms  quite  a  contrast  with  the  port  of  Vladivostok, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tude as  New  York,  for  the  Vladivostok  harbor  is  closed  by 
ice  six  months  of  each  year. 

The  interior  of  Alaska  contains  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Yukon  and  Tanana  rivers.  This  region  is  protected  by 
lofty  mountains  and  is  well  watered.  The  average  summer 
temperature  is  fifty-eight  degrees,  though  the  thermometer 
often  climbs  to  ninety  degrees,  or  higher,  in  the  shade.  An 
examination  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  will  show  that  frequently  in  January  dozens  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  day  report  lower 
temperatures  than  many  towns  in  Alaska.  Not  many 
people  fully  appreciate  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
Japan  Current. 

Here  in  brief  are  a  few  facts  every  American  should 
know: 

The  latitudes  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  are  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Alaska.  Christiania  and  Stockholm 
are  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Seward.  The  total  area 
of  Alaska  is  greater  than  that  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  combined.  It  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  area  covered  by  the  thirteen 
original  states.  It  is  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  combined 
areas  of  Germany,  France  and  Spain.  From  north  to 
south,  Alaska  extends  over  1000  miles  of  latitude,  or  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  that  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Mexican 
border.  From  east  to  west  it  covers  more  than  2000  miles 
of  longitude. 

Norway  and  Sweden  are  the  Mecca  of  European  tourists 
in  search  of  Nature's  beauties.  Alaska  has  scenery  far 
more  picturesque,  and  mountains  that  overtop  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Matterhorn  or  the  Jungfrau.  Its  glaciers  dwarf 
the  Mer  de  Glace  and  the  Alaskan  fiords  are  far  more 
sublime  than  the  wonders  of  the  Rhine.  The  highest 
mountain  in  Switzerland  is  a  mile  lower  than  any  one  of  a 
half  dozen  of  Alaska's  tall  peaks;   and  when  it  comes 


to  quaint  people  and 
primeval  customs, 
the  natives  of  our 
most  northerly  ter- 
ritory supply  a  sub- 
ject of  absorbing 
interest.  There  is 
good  basis  for  the 
belief  that  Alaska 
will  one  day  be  the 
summer  playground 
of  the  world's  lovers 
ofunalloyedNature. 

Let  those  who  be- 
little the  future  of 
Alaska  consider  the 
virility  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and 
Finland  under  like 
physical  conditions 
sustain  a  population 
of  11,000,000  peo- 
ple. Alaska  has  but 
;55,000,  with  only 
30,000  whites.  If 
populated  to  the 
density  of  the  three 
countries  men- 
tioned, Alaska 
would  show  a  census 
count  of  14,000,000. 
Half  the  population 
of  Sweden  are  farm- 
ers, while  Norway 
depends  upon  its 
timber  and  fisheries. 
Yet  Alaska  has  more 
arable  land  than 
Sweden,  and  far 
more  timber  than 
Norway  and  Finland.  If  Sweden  can  support  Stockholm 
with  its  342,000  population,  and  Russia  can  maintain 
Petrograd,  built  on  a  morass,  and  lying  farther  north  than 
the  capital  of  Alaska,  then  surely  it  is  no  idle  dream  to 
anticipate  a  day  when  Alaska  will  be  a  land  of  busy  cities 
and  fertile  farms. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  Alaska's  mineral  riches. 
Since  the  territory  was  purchased,  in  1867,  it  has  produced 
minerals  worth  $437,465,930;  fish  products  worth  $413,- 
749,223,  and  furs  worth  $84,704,428.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  year  the  three  industries  mentioned  will  have 
produced  values  totaling  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
What  an  answer  to  those  who  opposed  the  purchase  of  the 
country  by  the  United  States! 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Alaska  is  covered 
with  forests  and  woodlands.  Of  this  about  31,000  square 
miles — nearly  the  area  of  Maine — contains  timber  suitable 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  coast  region  timber 
tracts  contain  about  twenty  per  cent  spruce,  the  trees 
reaching  up  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  wood  being 
especially  suited  for  box  material,  aeroplane  frames  and 
paper  pulp.  The  Puget  Sound  timber  is  better  for  building 
purposes,  but  few  regions  possess  greater  possibilities  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  big  paper  industry  than  does  Alaska. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power  and  a  vast  supply  of 
suitable  wood  in  proper  sizes.  If  present  plans  carry, 
another  year  will  witness  the  birth  of  a  substantial  paper 
industry  in  our  land  of  the  midnight  sun. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  devote  time  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  minerals,  timber  and  fisheries  of  Alaska,  for 
those  basic  industries  for  many  years  have  formed  the 
subjects  of  numerous  stories. 

Here  is  one  simple  thought  that  most  people  know  but 
entirely  overlook:  The  hours  of  daylight  per  year  are 
exactly  the  same  in  number  on  every  point  of  the  earth. 
The  North  Pole  has  as  many  hours  of  daylight  as  any  point 
on  the  Equator.  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  as  many  hours  of 
daylight  as  Los  Angeles,  California.  If  one  lives  on  the 
Equator  the  days  and  nights  throughout  the  year  are 
about  equal  in  length.  Long  winter  hours  of  dusk  and 
darkness  also  mean  long  hours  of  daylight  in  summer. 
On  June  twenty-first,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  having  a  latitude 
of  fifty-five  degrees  north,  has  a  day  that  is  seventeen 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  long.  On  this  same  June  day, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  situated  at  a  latitude  of  nearly  sixty- 
five  degrees  north,  has  a  day  twenty-two  hours  long. 

Not  only  experiments  but  actual  practice  has  proved 
that  cereals  grown  in  northern  countries  mature  with 
surprising  rapidity.   At  Uleaborg,  Finland,  in  the  same 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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THE  more  closely  you  observe 
motor  cars,  the  more  clearly  you 
perceive  what  an  extraordinary 
value  the  Hupmobile  really  is. 

Everywhere,  its  performance  is 
known,  by  every  standard  of  com- 
parison, to  be  exceptionally  fine. 

It  has  the  name  of  consistently 
staying  out  of  the  repair  shop. 
Its  economy  of  tires  and  gasoline 
and  its  wonderful  durability  are 
almost  proverbial. 

These  qualities  are  so  prized,  and 
so  marked  in  the  Hupmobile, 
that  people  almost  habitually 
refer  to  it  as  the  best  car  of  its  class 
in  the  world. 
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latitude  as  Fairbanks,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  staple  crops 
and  require  only  seventy  to  eighty  days  from  the  time  of 
seeding  to  maturity.  Certain  grasses  do  particularly  well 
in  these  northern  climates  and  one  native  grass  attains  a 
growth  breast  high  in  thirty  to  forty  days.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  this  grass  rebels  against  annual  cutting,  so 
that  it  must  be  cropped  every  other  year.  One  farmer  in 
central  Alaska  last  year  cut  barley  for  hay,  getting  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  experiment  stations  have  demon- 
strated that  the  seed  of  wheat  commences  to  germinate 
when  the  ground  attains  a  temperature  of  forty-two  degrees. 
Winter-sown  grain  does  well  if  covered  by  snow,  but  will 
likely  be  frost-killed  on  ground  swept  bare  by  the  wind. 

In  the  matter  of  vegetables,  those  grown  in  Alaska  are 
easily  equal  to  the  vegetables  grown  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Po- 
tatoes planted  the 
first  week  in  June 
mature  between  Sep- 
tember eleventh  and 
September  twenty- 
second  and  yield  at  a 
rate  varying  from 
7000  to  19,000 
pounds  per  acre. 
Cabbages  grown  by 
the  Government  on 
its  experimental 
plots  weighed  eight 
to  twelve  pounds 
each.  Sugar  beets 
grown  at  Matanuska 
contained  fourteen 
to  seventeen  per  cent 
sugar.  It  is  now  an 
acknowledged  fact 
that  most  %-egetables 
can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully even  in  re- 
gions north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Ex- 
treme cold  in  winter 
is  not  an  important 
factor  in  the  growing 
of  most  grains  and 
vegetables.  The  suc- 
cess of  farming  in  the 
far  north  depends 
upon  the  depth  to 
which  the  ground  is 

frozen,  the  number  of  days  of  sunshine,  the  annual 
precipitation  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the  summer 
temperatures. 

Long  summer  days  tend  to  thaw  out  deeply  frozen 
ground.  That  part  of  the  subsoil  which  remains 
frozen  the  year  round  takes  the  place  of  the  stratum 
of  underlying  rock  so  common  in  southern  regions, 
and,  being  impermeable,  the  frozen  ground  causes  all 
the  products  of  vegetable  decay  to  be  retained  in  the 
surface  stratum,  producing  a  soil  rich  in  humus  and 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plant  life.  In  the 
Tanana  Valley  the  ground  is  deeply  frozen  in  the 
winter,  but  the  midsummer  day  is  twenty-two  hours 
long  and  the  surface  soil  is  soon  thawed.  This  same 
district  in  Alaska  has  270  days  when  the  rainfall  does 
not  exceed  one  hundredth  of  an  inch.  The  summer 
temperature  will  get  up  as  high  as  ninety  degrees, 
while  the  mercury  will  often  go  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero  in  the  winter  in  interior  Alaska. 

Alaska  may  one  day  become  a  land  of  flowers,  for 
hundreds  of  varieties  will  thrive  there,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  become  a 
land  of  fruit.  However,  it  is  always  well  to  remember 
that  though  agriculture  is  an  ancient  industry  the 
profession  of  scientific  farming,  practiced  as  a  fine  art, 
is  only  in  its  infancy.   Now  I  hear  from  a  returned 
traveler  that  China  is  growing  oranges  and  melons 
superior  in  flavor  to  those  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.   Still  more  amazing  is  the  statement  that  the 
Chinese  orange  can  be  grown  in  countries  in  which 
the  winter  temperature  reaches  twenty  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  All  of  which  is  merely  an  indication  show- 
ing that  some  day  many  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
acclimated  to  the  conditions  of  northern  lands  just  as 
humans  have  been  acclimated  to  new  conditions  by  cen- 
turies of  residence. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  Norway  is  dairying. 
It  would  require  only  a  little  encouragement  to  establish 
such  an  industry  in  Alaska.  Already  cows  for  dairy  pur- 
poses are  kept  near  all  the  principal  Alaskan  towns  and  at 
many  of  the  roadhouses.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
experiments  now  being  carried  on  will  show  just  what 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  best  adapted  to  the  food  and 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Territory.  Alaska  uses  many 
horses,  and  these  animals  have  done  well,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  type  of  small  tough  pony, 
similar  to  those  now  used  in  Norway,  will  eventually 


be  introduced  and  in  time  will  supplant  horses.  It  is 
always  desirable  that  a  country  shall  be  able  to  supply  its 
own  fresh  meats.  It  is  likely  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  Alaska  will  be  the  reindeer.  Smoked  reindeer 
meat  and  smoked  reindeer  tongues  are  everywhere  found 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Several  years  ago,  before  the  high  cost  of  living  struck  the 
world,  reindeer  hams  in  Norway  and  Sweden  were  worth 
ten  cents  a  pound  and  the  tongues  ten  cents  apiece.  Raw 
reindeer  skins  were  marketed  for  $1.50  apiece,  while  the 
tanned  skins  brought  as  high  as  $2.75  each.  These  skins 
are  used  for  gloves,  riding  trousers,  the  binding  of  books, 
and  so  on.  Reindeer  hair  is  sold  to  companies  that  use  it 
for  filling  life-saving  apparatus,  and  a  fine  quality  of  glue 
is  made  from  reindeer  horns.  In  Lapland  on  an  area  of 
only  14,000  square  miles  there  are  approximately  400,000 
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Strawberries  on  an  Irrigated  Farm  In  Washington.  Above 
be  Reclaimed  by  the  Columbia  Basin 

head  of  reindeer,  which  sustain  about  26,000  natives  in 
real  comfort.  As  one  authority  points  out:  "Why  should 
not  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  Alaska  sustain  a  population  of 
100,000  people  with  2,000,000  head  of  reindeer?  "  Lapland 
markets  22,000  head  of  reindeer  annually,  which  indicates 
that  even  those  lands  of  the  far  north  that  are  unsuited  for 
agricultural  purposes  can  be  made  to  produce  values  in 
reindeer  meat.  It  is  estimated  that  Alaska  has  grazing 
grounds  sufficient  to  support  at  least  10,000,000  head  of 
reindeer. 

All  of  which  does  not  mean  that  we  have  entirely  neg- 
lected the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska.  During  the  ten 
years  commencing  in  1892  the  United  States  imported  and 
supplied  the  Alaskan  Territory  with  1280  reindeer.  By 
June  thirtieth  of  last  year  there  were  150,000  reindeer  in 
Alaska,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the 
Territory  will  contain  at  least  200,000  of  the  animals. 


The  work  of  introducing,  distributing  and  caring  for  the 
animals  in  Alaska  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  has 
cost  the  Government  about  $350,000,  while  if  we  add  the  in- 
come that  has  been  obtained  from  the  industry  and  the 
present  total  valuation  of  the  herds  the  profit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  more  than  $4,500,000.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  the  income  of  Alaskans  from  the 
reindeer  industry,  exclusive  of  meat  and  hides  used  by  the 
natives  themselves,  was  $150,000. 

The  reindeer  industry  of  the  Territory  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  our  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  animals  are  distributed  among  the  natives 
under  a  system  of  apprenticeship  whereby  each  apprentice 
receives  six,  eight  and  ten  reindeer  by  the  close  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  years,  and  ten  more  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year,  when,  if  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability,  he 
assumes  entire  charge  of  his  herd  and  must,  in  turn, 
employ  and  similarly  distribute  reindeer  among  his 
apprentices.  Under  the  governmental  regulations  no 
native  may  dispose  of  female  reindeer  to  the  whites. 
The  Laplander  herders  who  were  responsible  for  the 
early  training  of  the  native  herders  have  been  allowed 
a  percentage  of  the  increase  of  their  respective  herds. 
The  Lapps  now  own  more  than  23,000  head  of  rein- 
deer, and  as  they  are  not  so  restricted  in  the  sale  of 
the  female  animals  to  the  whites  as  are  the  natives,  an 
incorporated  company  of  citizens  in  Nome  has  ac- 
quired many  thousands  of  reindeer  from  the  Lap- 
landers and  is  now  attempting  to  place  the  business  of 
shipping  reindeer  meat  to  the  States  on  a  commercial 
basis.  With  proper  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
whites  to  engage  in  this  industry,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  will  safeguard  the  natives  in  the  increase  of 
their  herds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  reindeer  raising  in 
Alaska  will  become  an  important  business. 

Alaska  is  scarcely  growing  at  all,  though  it  is  a 
storehouse  of  untold  wealth.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  fearing  that  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  wasted  or  monopolized,  has  locked  them 
up.  Practically  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth 
pursue  a  policy  of  encouraging  frontier  development. 
Alaska  is  our  richest  and  in  fact  is  our  only  frontier 
that  remains  undeveloped.  Though  our  Government 
has  had  a  freer  hand  in  working  out  the  problem  of 

Alaska  than  it  ever 
had  in  planning  the 
future  of  any  of  our 
states,  less  has  been 
accomplished  in  the 
development  of  our 
great  northland  than 
was  achieved  in  the 
settlement  of  all 
other  parts  of  our 
country. 

Alaska  is  no  land 
for  weaklings.  Just 
now  it  is  a  country 
rich  in  resources,  but 
one  that  needs  only 
men  and  women 
equipped  to  meet  the 
hardships  of  frontier 
life.  The  United 
States  should  extend 
the  same  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  set- 
tlers that  was  given 
by  Russia  to  the 
people  who  settled 
Siberia  and  that  is 
now  being  extended 
by  Canada  to  those 
who  are  peopling  its 
western  provinces. 
Our  policy  of  burden- 
ing settlers  with  pro- 
hibitive conditions 
instead  of  offering 
inducements  has 
resulted  in  sending 
thousands  of  hardy  pioneers  to  the  other  countries  having 
a  better  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  empire 
building.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Territory's  physical  resources 
that  the  total  population  of  this  northland  after  fifty-three 
years  of  Yankee  occupation  is  less  than  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  an  average-sized  American  city. 

Watering  Our  Deserts 

THERE  is  something  inside  most  of  us  that  creates  the 
desire  to  push  on  into  the  wilderness.  It  is  this  pioneer- 
ing instinct  that  causes  so  many  folks  to  leave  lives  of 
comfort  and  ease  for  the  unknown  and  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  earth.  We  all  would  like  to  climb  a  mountain  that 
no  one  had  ever  climbed  and  plunge  into  a  forest  where  no 
human  foot  had  ever  trod.  It  is  fascinating  to  search  the 

(Continued  on  Pag*  86) 
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Paramount  Pictures 
listed  in  order  of  release 

(November    1.    192*.    to    March    1.  1921) 


George  Melford's  Production 
"Behold  My  Wife" 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
"  Sins  of  Rosanne  " 

Wallace  Reid  in 
"Always  Audacious" 

•"Enid  Bennett  in 
"Her  Husband's  Friend" 

Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 
"Burglar  Proof 

George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"  Idols  of  Clay" 

Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"A  Romantic  Adventuress" 

Thomas  Meighan  in 
"Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth" 
A  Wm.  De  Mille  Production 

Dorothy  Gish  in 
" Flying  Pat" 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"  Heliotrope" 

Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Life  of  the  Party" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 
"An  Amateur  Devil" 

Lois  Weber's  Production 
"To  Please  One  Woman" 

Wm.  S.  Hart  in 
"The  Testing  Block" 
A  Wm  S.  Hart  Production 


Letting  yourself  in 
for  a  good  time ! 


Four  from  this  family. 

And  four's  all,  or  the  line  would  be  longer, 
because  this  little  thing  is  unanimous: 

Entertainment  for  the  whole  family, 
undivided,  is  Paramount  Pictures'  long 
suit. 

A  family  more  than  five  million  strong 
every  day. 

Watch  the  happy  groups  at  any  good 
quality  theatre  tonight,  any  night,  mati- 
nees, too:  there  you  have  the  folks  who 
know  the  secret ! 

Paramount  is  THERE  with  the  good 
time  —  THERE  at  ten  thousand  and  more 
theatres — are  you  keeping  the  date?  And 
picking  your  pictures  by  name  ? 


CONTINUED   FROM  FIRST  COLUMN 

"Enid  Bennett  in 
"  Silk  Hosiery" 
Maurice  Tourneur's  Production 
"The  Bait" 
Starring  Hope  Hampton 
Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"In  Men's  Eyes" 
Wallace  Reid  in 
"The  Charm  School" 
George  Melford's  Production 

"  The  Jucklins" 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 
Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Education  of  Elizabeth" 
"Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Rookie's  Return  " 
William  De  Mille's  Production 
"Midsummer  Madness" 
George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"  Money  Mad  " 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"  The  Frontier  of  the  Stars" 
A  Charles  Maigne  Production 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"Brewster's  Millions" 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
"The  Ghost  in  the  Garret" 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 
"Forbidden  Fruit" 
'Douglas  MacLean  in 
"Chickens" 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim" 
Charles  Maigne's  Production 
"The  K 
Ethel  Clayton  in 
"The  Price  of  Possession" 
A  Lois  Weber  Production 
"What  Do  Men  Want" 
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The  Jungle  Courts 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  the  animals  could 
talk  and  chew  tobacco  and  do  the  one-step, 
there  was  a  certain  part  of  the  jungle  that  was  called 
a  republic.  Here  there  was  no  king,  and  each  of  the  ani- 
mals ranked  as  high  as  another.  There  was  a  congress  to 
make  laws,  a  president  to  sign  them,  and  courts  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  foolish  animals  that  disobeyed  them. 

The  congress  was  directly  responsible  to  the  citizens  of 
the  republic,  and  its  members,  being  desirous  of  holding 
their  jobs,  kept  their  ears  very  close  to  the  grass  roots. 
Frequently  they  passed  foolish  laws  and  frequently  they 
sat  and  made  faces  at  one  another,  being  subject  to  a  form 
of  madness  known  as  party  loyalty,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  did  the  will  of  the  creatures — and  that  is  all  any  rea- 
sonable constituency  could  expect. 

Thus  the  animals  governed  themselves  and  boasted  of 
their  liberty  and  felt  superior  to  jungle  creatures  that  did 
not  live  in  the  republic.  Things  drifted  along,  as  things 
will,  and  the  creatures  elected  representatives  to  make 
laws  and  the  president  signed  them  and  the  courts  put 
them  into  effect.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  and 
everybody  was  satisfied. 

But  there  was  a  serpent  in  Eden. 

A  certain  congressman,  having  observed  that  jungle 
citizens  made  a  practice  of  preying  on  one  another,  at 
times  destroying  as  many  as  six  perfectly  good  voters  in 
the  course  of  one  lunch,  consulted  with  his  constituents 
concerning  the  matter,  and  finding  them  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  law  that  would  guarantee  the  right  of  each  to 
walk  abroad  without  fear  of  an  assassin,  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  end  the  practice. 

The  congress  passed  it  and  the  president  signed  it  with 
an  extraordinary  flourish  of  his  gold  pen.  It  became  the 
law  of  the  republic.  And  it  was  a  law  having  teeth.  It  pro- 
hibited the  taking  of  life  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  and, 
to  prove  itself  above  the  cramping  influence  of  a  foolish 
consistency,  provided  that  violators  of  the  law  should  be 
hanged. 

The  head  of  each  family  in  the  jungle  read  the  law  aloud 
to  his  spouse  and  his  progeny,  remarked  that  it  was  a  wise 
piece  of  legislation,  and  on  the  morrow  set  about  getting 
his  dinner  in  the  accustomed  way.  As  a  result  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputies  were  driven  to  unaccustomed  activity 
and  by  nightfall  the  jails  were  full. 

Each  creature  arrested  was  guilty  of  taking  the  life  of 
another.  There  were  reliable  witnesses  to  establish  the 
fact  of  guilt.  Congressmen  knew  and  the  president  knew 
and  all  the  creatures  knew,  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  accused  were  guilty  as  charged.  But 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  creatures  of  a  republic  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  accordingly  the  violators  of  the 
law  were  brought  into  court  and  faced  by  their  accusers. 

In  one  district  of  the  republic  the  judge  was  a  rabbit — 
a  conscientious  old  gentleman  with  a  feeling  of  importance 
and  opinions  of  his  own.  A  fox  accused  of  killing  a  rabbit 
was  brought  before  him,  convicted  by  the  jury,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  in  conformity  with  the  new  law. 

In  a  neighboring  district  the  judge  was  a  fox.  Another 
fox,  likewise  accused  of  killing  a  rabbit,  was  brought  be- 
fore him  for  trial.  The  jury  was  composed  of  rabbits  and  it 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  the  judge  rebuked  it, 
saying:  "The  clear  intent  of  the  law  is  to  discourage  the 
killing  of  foxes,  and  no  fox  has  been  killed.  True,  the 
accused,  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  dinner,  caught  and 
devoured  a  rabbit,  but  rabbits  are  food.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  law  to  discourage  commendable  enterprise, 
and  the  killing  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  taking  of  life  within 
the  meaning  of  this  statute.  The  jury  will  return  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty." 

So  in  another  district  Judge  Lion  interpreted  the  law  to 
excuse  the  killing  of  creatures  a  lion  likes  for  lunch,  and  in 
yet  another  Judge  Jackal  made  a  similar  decision  in  order 
to  hold  the  friendship  of  a  lion  who  lived  next  door  to  him. 

And  when  all  the  creatures  observed  that  judges  had 
usurped  legislative  powers  and  made  law  of  no  effect  in 
order  to  please  their  own  fancies,  they  lost  respect  for  all 
law  and  became  anarchists-  each  dodging  the  other  and 
taking  such  morsels  as  he  had  strength  or  cunning  to  seize 
and  make  off  with. 

And  since  that  day  there  has  been  no  law  in  the  jungle 
and  no  government,  and  one  who  walks  that  way  of  a 
dark  night  has  need  of  a  sharp  eye  and  a  stout  stick. 

Nose  Rings 

IN  A  CERTAIN  district  of  Africa  there  was  a  tribe  of 
savages— warlike,  shrewd  and  industrious  people,  wise 
with  the  wisdom  of  simplicity,  and  yet  a  little  insane  in  one 
particular.  Their  respect  and  desire  for  nose  rings  was  the 
guiding  influence  of  their  lives. 


:mt  quell* 


That  any  people  should  so  highly  prize  bits  of  metal  for 
personal  adornment  will  seem  strange  to  one  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstance  that  gave  the  rings  their  value. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  chief,  a  mighty  man  of 
valor,  who  found  upon  the  beach  a  case  of  brass  rings 
washed  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  some  passing  ship.  He 
was  a  man  of  ideas  and  quick  to  discern  a  profit.  When  the 
case  had  been  opened  he  selected  a  ring,  contrived  to  saw 
it  through,  and  clamped  it  in  his  nose.  The  operation  was 
painful,  and  the  ring  interfered  with  his  eating,  but  the 
end  he  sought  justified  the  means. 

The  tribe  lived  frugally,  growing  a  little  corn,  raising  a 
few  milch  goats,  but  depending  upon  skill  with  the  arrow 
or  spear  for  its  supply  of  meat.  When  a  deer  or  buffalo  had 
been  brought  down  the  carcass  was  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  chief's  hut  and  there  dressed  and  cooked.  The  chief 
and  his  wives  and  courtiers  dined  sumptuously,  and  if 
there  were  fragments  left  from  the  feast  these  were 
apportioned  among  the  commoners  of  the  tribe. 

When  the  chief  came  into  possession  of  the  case  of  rings 
he  issued  a  decree  that  no  man  should  thereafter  share  the 
leavings  from  his  table  except  he  had  in  his  nose  a  brass 
ring  similar  to  the  one  affected  by  the  ruler  of  the  tribe. 

Then  the  people  were  distressed  and  appealed  to  him, 
saying:  "How  shall  we  live  if  we  get  no  meat?  Or  how 
shall  we  come  into  possession  of  treasures  now  held  by  the 
chief,  whose  person  is  sacred?" 

Thereupon  the  chief  published  the  details  of  his  plan. 
The  man  who  planted  and  harvested  an  acre  of  corn  each 
year,  or  the  man  who  made  a  kill  within  the  same  period, 
should  have  as  a  reward  a  ring  with  which  to  adorn  his 
nose  and  advertise  his  worth,  and  the  ring  should  be  for- 
feited if  the  wearer  failed  to  repeat  his  performance  each 
year  thereafter. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  nose  ring  became  a  meal 
ticket.  It  was  proof  of  industry  or  prowess,  and  evidenced 
the  good  will  and  commendation  of  the  chief,  but  it  was 
prized  for  a  reason  more  prosaic.  It  represented  juicy  cuts 
of  roast. 

Inspired  by  an  ambition  altogether  commendable,  the 
people  labored  and  prospered  and  there  were  none  who 
knew  the  pinch  of  hunger.  But  even  the  untutored  and 
unspoiled  savage  does  not  properly  value  moderation,  and 
after  a  time  the  tribe  turned  to  folly. 

From  respecting  nose  rings  because  they  were  passports 
to  the  dinner  table  the  people  progressed  to  respecting 
them  because  they  were  coveted  by  those  who  had  not  yet 
given  proof  of  worth.  It  was  then  but  a  short  step  to  the 
belief  that  the  rings  had  intrinsic  value. 

Thereafter  the  savage  who  had  one  ring  in  his  nose  and 
felt  a  little  pride  in  his  possession  began  to  scheme  in  order 
to  acquire  another.  A  second  ring  would  not  bring  him  a 
greater  portion  of  meat,  for  the  first  insured  all  he  could 
devour,  but  it  would  feed  his  vanity  and  win  him  a  greater 
portion  of  envy.  Therefore  he  schemed.  He  traded  a  hut 
or  a  goat  for  a  ring;  he  gave  his  daughter  in  exchange  for 
another;  he  risked  one  ring  against  another  in  a  primitive 
form  of  dice;  and  at  length  he  stooped  to  theft  and  way- 
laid a  brother  along  a  jungle  path  to  slay  him  and  take 
away  the  ring  from  his  nose. 

A  generation  died,  and  another,  and  yet  the  desire  for 
nose  rings  endured.  If  a  man  had  but  one  ring  he  still  had 
all  that  he  could  eat,  but  if  many  rings  hung  from  his  nose 
he  was  a  prominent  citizen.  If  the  members  of  one  family 
possessed  a  total  of  eight  rings  they  despised  the  members 
of  the  family  in  the  next  hut  who  possessed  but  five  rings. 
If  a  maiden  had  three  rings  in  her  nose  she  was  courted  by 
many  young  men,  but  if  a  one-ring  male  sought  to  win  her 
heart  he  was  led  aside  by  the  maid's  mother  and  given  an 
earful  of  consonants  and  vowels  and  exclamation  points 
meaning:  "Young  man,  my  daughter's  nose  boasts  three 
rings,  my  own  as  many,  and  her  father's  eight.  We  are 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  three-ringers,  and  no  one- 
ring  trash  need  apply." 

There  was  a  great  how-d'ye-do  in  the  land,  with  men 
risking  their  lives  and  butchering  their  fellows  for  rings, 
and  women  snubbing  one'  another  and  making  biting  re- 
marks about  the  impudence  of  low-class  people  who  had 
but  one  ring  to  their  name,  and  hard-faced  old  men  gather- 
ing more  and  more  rings  through  the  years  until  at  last 
their  poor  noses  could  no  longer  lift  the  weight  of  them,  so 
that  they  lay  down  and  died  because  of  the  greatness  of 
their  possessions. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  a  people  so  stupid,  but  one  must  remember  that 
they  were  a  primitive  people,  without  acquaintance  with 
books  or  knowledge  of  values,  and  thus  find  grace  to 
pardon  their  absurdities. 


Pussyfoot  Religion 

"N  CERTAIN  portions  of  the  world  men  are 
mastered  by  their  religion.  Their  lives,  even 
to  the  smallest  detail,  are  directed  by  the  hard-and-fast 
rules  that  make  up  their  creed.  Religion  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  their  existence.  By  it  they  are  classified  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  is  their  politics,  their  patriot- 
ism, and  frequently  the  cause  for  which  they  do  battle. 
Their  religion  has  not  made  them  men  of  superior  virtue. 
They  love,  hate,  lie,  traffic  and  fight  as  do  other  men  the 
world  over,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  would  appear 
that  their  religion  is  no  better  than  another;  but  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil  it  is  the  axis  about  which  their  lives 
rotate  and  it  has  their  loyalty  and  respect. 

In  America,  a  cultured  land  possessed  of  the  religion  that 
has  civilized  the  world  and  made  it  almost  free,  the  atti- 
tude of  men  is  wholly  illogical  and  a  little  ridiculous. 

Some  years  ago  a  Southern  state  was  driven  to  extremes 
of  factional  bitterness  by  a  political  candidate  whose  per- 
sonality inspired  unquestioning  love  or  uncompromising 
hatred.  Let  us  call  him  Brown.  Citizens  of  the  state  were 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  one  composed  of 
Brownites  and  the  other  of  anti-Brownites.  Brown's  fol- 
lowers were  loyal  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  They  rejoiced 
in  the  honor  of  serving  him. 

His  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  considered  him  one  of 
Satan's  first  lieutenants. 

A  certain  young  man  who  was  among  Brown's  enemies 
was  approached  by  a  fellow  townsman  and  asked  concern- 
ing his  politics.  He  answered  promptly,  frankly  and  vehe- 
mently. Later  in  the  day  an  evangelist  who  was  holding 
a  series  of  meetings  in  the  town  stepped  into  the  young 
man's  place  of  business,  introduced  himself  as  a  fisher  of 
men  and  said:  " I  am  trying  to  learn  something  about  the 
people  of  your  town.  Are  you  a  Christian?  " 

The  young  man  was  embarrassed  and  in  his  embarrass- 
ment found  cause  to  be  offended.  He  was  not  a  Christian, 
but  neither  was  he  an  enemy  of  Christianity.  Rather  he 
was  a  neutral,  taking  no  interest  in  religion  and  speaking 
neither  good  nor  ill  concerning  it. 

Why  should  a  question  concerning  religion  be  more 
embarrassing  than  a  question  concerning  politics? 

There  is  a  feeling,  seldom  put  into  words,  that  religion 
belongs  to  Sunday  and  the  preachers — that  a  man  does 
well  to  practice  it  in  a  quiet  fashion,  provided  he  doesn't 
permit  it  to  color  his  conversation  or  interfere  with  his 
business,  but  that  those  who  discuss  it  publicly  without 
invitation  or  provocation  are  bores,  cranks  and  visionaries. 

A  religion  that  is  taken  down  from  its  shelf  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  dusted  and  carried  to  church  and  replaced  on  its 
shelf  Sunday  night,  isn't  worth  a  great  deal  to  anybody. 
A  one-day  religion,  long-faced,  solemn  and  awe-inspiring, 
that  cannot  be  discussed  or  exercised  throughout  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  week,  offers  little  that  is  of  value  to  a  world 
in  need  of  cheer  and  guidance. 

If  Christianity  is  of  value  on  Sunday,  why  isn't  it  of 
value  on  another  day?  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  preacher, 
why  isn't  it  a  good  thing  for  a  bricklayer,  a  merchant,  a 
traveling  man?  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  these,  why 
should  they  hesitate  to  speak  of  it?  What  is  there  in  the 
profession  and  practice  of  Christianity  to  cause  humilia- 
tion, embarrassment  or  shame?  Why  do  men  look  down 
their  noses  and  appear  ill  at  ease  when  Christianity  is 
mentioned  by  one  who  would,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
boost  it?  Any  good  party  man  will  throw  out  his  chest 
and  declare  to  the  world  that  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican. Given  opportunity,  he  will  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  Is  a  political  faith  more  honorable 
than  a  religious  faith? 

There  is  too  much  of  reticence,  too  much  of  timidity,  too 
much  of  modesty  in  the  practice  of  Christianity.  If  a  man 
is  a  Christian  let  him  tell  the  world  and  go  about  his  busi- 
ness. If  he  is  not  let  him  say  as  much  and  make  no  bones 
of  the  matter.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  occasion  stammering, 
fidgeting  and  side-stepping.  One  is  a  Christian  or  he  is  not. 
If  he  is  a  Christian  he  has  found  the  way  to  a  peace  of  mind 
that  is  worth  a  fortune,  and  if  he  isn't  a  Christian  he  is 
missing  something  distinctly  worth  while.  In  either  case 
he  should,  as  a  concession  to  his  own  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  retain  sufficient  poise  to  discuss  the  question  as 
frankly  as  he  discusses  the  League,  the  future  of  Japan,  the 
batting  averages  of  rival  hitters  or  the  need  of  inventing 
a  way  to  put  a  crimp  in  profiteers. 

One  can  understand  why  men  keep  silent  concerning 
their  little  meannesses  and  their  secret  vices.  They  wish 
to  retain  the  respect  of  their  fellows.  Do  men  keep  silent 
concerning  their  religion  in  order  to  escape  criticism  and 
ridicule? 

If  that  is  the  explanation  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  day  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  modern  backbone  is  made 
of  rather  shoddy  material. 
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cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


December  15th 
is  Hoover  T)ay 


(  See  footnote ) 


Qive  Her  a  Hoover 


and  you  give  her  a  lifetime  of  pride  in  an  immaculate  home.  You 
give  her  hours  of  leisure  to  replace  those  of  drudgery.  You  give  her 
better  health,  for  no  longer  will  she  breathe  insanitary,  dusty  air. 
Give  her  a  Hoover  and  you  give  her  the  best  expression  of  loving 
consideration.  For  you  give  her  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner —  and  an 
electric  carpet  sweeper — and  an  electric  rug  beater;  all  three  in  one. 

e  HOOVER 

It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 


In  observance  of  an  old  custom,  this  coming  Wednesday,  December  Ijth,  is  to  be  prominently 
featured  as  "Hoover  Day"  by  stores  throughout  the  world.  There  will  be  unique  window 
exhibits  of  The  Hoover  and  other  attractions  of  note.    Watch  for  local  announcements 
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Go     Kresge's  for  Candies 

At  Kresge's  you  get  such  good  candies 

—  rich,  delicious  sweets  that  tempt  the  palate  just 
to  look  at  them. 

The  numerous  kinds  are  always  pure  and  whole- 
some. They  are  always  fresh.  The  immense  quan- 
tities sold  demand  a  continuous  renewal  of  supplies. 

The  Kresge  Company  can  sell  candy  at  a  saving  to 
you  because  of  the  vast  quantity  of  standard  brands 
which  it  buys. 

Also  because  the  value  is  all  in  the  candy  itself. 

It's  the  candy  alone,  the  pure,  delicious  candy  for 
which  you  pay. 

Candy  For  Christmas 

You'll  want  the  best  and  purest  candy  for  the  com- 
ing holidays.  Buy  it  at  your  nearest  Kresge  store. 
Each  one  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  Kresge  stores 
throughout  the  country  carries  a  large  and  com- 
plete supply  all  ready  for  your  holiday  desires. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  General  offices,  Detroit,  Mich. 


S.S. 

5'-  io»- 15' 

Red  Front 
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THE  year  1920  was  marked  by  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  extent  and 
extravagance  of  our  sporting  tourist 
travel.  This  especially  became  noticeable 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  season. 
A  certain  gauge  of  this  sort  of  thing  may  be 
found  in  the  numbers  of  visitors  at  the 
several  national  parks.  The  season  started 
out  very  strong,  but  toward  the  close  be- 
gan very  sharply  to  fall  off  in  daily  attend- 
ance. It  may  be  that  the  peak  in  commodity 
prices  has  been  passed,  and  the  crest  also 
of  the  wave  of  motor  and  sporting  traffic. 
Some  of  the  dude  ranches  of  the  West,  as 
they  are  called — the  outlying  log  hotels 
which  take  in  sportsmen  and  tourists — 
even  reported  that  they  did  less  business 
all  this  season  than  last.  Several  of  these 
outfits  report  growing  numbers  of  tourists 
who  carry  their  own  food  along  with  them 
in  their  cars,  and  who  camp  out,  only  tak- 
ing an  occasional  meal  at  a  ranch  hotel.  It 
is  possible  that  next  year  will  show  an 
increase  in  this  motor  and  camping-out 
travel. 

On  the  contrary,  all  through  the  fall 
months  of  1920  the  Western  railroads 
reported  that  the  sharp  increase  in  prices 
of  railroad  and  Pullman  tickets  had  not 
cut  down  the  heavy  travel.  Everything 
was  running  to  full  capacity,  and  with  that 
same  general  discomfort  of  the  traveling 
public  which  always  goes  with  crowded 
cars.  This  traffic,  however,  though  made 
up  in  part  of  persons  bound  for  California 
and  other  health  resort  and  society  coun- 
try, was  in  good  part  local  or  business 
travel,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we  might  call  the  sportsman  tourist  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  predictions,  for  no  one 
knows  what  business  will  be  next  year,  but 
it  seems  a  colorable  guess  that  next  year 
probably  will  see  out-of-door  people  a  little 
less  ready  with  their  money.  The  current 
year,  as  it  was,  probably  marked  an  in- 
crease over  the  traffic  of  last  year. 

The  Dude  'Wrangling  Industry 

The  outdoor  world  surely  needs  no  prop- 
aganda and  no  publicity  now,  and  none 
need  preach  its  virtues.  The  Americans 
have  got  the  outdoor  habit  and  got  it 
strong.  There  are  more  cars  with  guns  and 
fishing  rods  in  them  than  ever  were  known — 
a  hundred  cars  to  where  there  used  to  be 
one  buckboard  or  light  wagon.  Naturally 
this  means  increased  demands  upon  our 
wilderness  resources.  We  so  gradually 
adjust  ourselves  to  these  conditions  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  visualize  the 
sharp  decrease  of  our  fish  and  game  is  by  a 
look  back  to  a  period  several  years  ago. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  days  when 
Hector  was  a  pup  we  can  recall  that  Hector 
used  to  find  birds  where  none  are  known 
to-day. 

A  distinct  new  industry  has  come  into  the 
Western  country  and  grown  rapidly  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Perhaps  pro- 
hibition has  something  to  do  with  it.  Some 
think  that  more  people  go  out-of-doors  now 
than  formerly  because  of  the  wiping  out  of 
the  attractiveness  of  other  meeting  places 
once  familiar.  Certainly  the  dude  ranch 
and  dude  wrangling  are  two  established 
and  lucrative  enterprises  of  the  West  to- 
day. There  are  a  number  of  former  cow 
ranches  which  have  found  more  money  in 
dudes  than  in  cows,  which  now,  for  a  part 
of  the  year  at  least,  turn  their  attention  to 
furnishing  pack  trains,  guides  and  outfits 
to  those  Eastern  persons  desiring  to  be 
really  and  devilishly  Western.  You  can 
always  tell  the  visitor  from  the  real  article, 
because  he  is  far  more  apt  to  dress  the  part. 
He  will  be  apt  to  wear  chaps  and  spurs  and 
try  to  look  unconscious  in  his  wide-brimmed 
hat.  His  shirt  may  be  noticeable,  and  his 
gloves  may  even  have  fringes.  The  man 
who  meets  him  at  the  train  may,  upon  the 
other  hand,  be  a  plain  sort  of  person  in  any 
sort  of  clothes  and  hat.  Anyhow,  when  the 
boys  all  get  together,  and  the  pack  train  is 
made  up  and  they  really  line  out  for  the 
hills,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars 
per  diem  for  each  dude  involved,  they  are 
off  for  a  good  time  together  and  no  one  the 
worse  for  it.  Vive  le  dude  ranch,  which 
apparently  has  come  to  stay! 

The  tendency  to  offer  Western  enter- 
tainment to  Eastern  persons  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  number  of  boys  assembled 
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by  these  ranch  outfits  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  in  the  summer  time.  Sometimes 
these  companies  may  include  from  twenty 
to  fifty  boys,  all  of  them  regular  boys  and 
out  for  a  regular  time.  It  is  one  of  the  new 
phenomena  of  out-of-door  life  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  praiseworthy.  Beyond  a  little 
of  the  natural  Wild  West  affectation  to 
which  the  average  boy  takes  as  a  duck  to 
water,  there  is  practically  no  bad  feature 
to  this  sort  of  thing  for  the  healthy  Amer- 
ican boy.  He  learns  to  saddle  a  horse  and  to 
ride  one,  learns  how  to  make  a  bed  and 
cook  a  meal  and,  sometimes  at  least,  how  to 
catch  a  fish.  Many  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
these  parties  are  capable  and  dependable. 
If  your  boy  goes  to  a  good  outfit  of  this 
kind  he  goes  to  a  good  place.  The  number 
of  these  places  largely  increased  during  the 
current  year.  In  all  the  national  parks  there 
were  more  Boy  Scout  parties  and  more  dude 
parties  than  ever  were  known  before. 

The  Water  Power  Bill 

In  some  of  these  wilderness  hostelries 
an  Eastern  man  or  boy  may  get  practically 
club  accommodations  when  in  camp,  and 
make  occasional  trips  into  the  rougher 
country  which  lies  close  at  hand.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  more  emphasis,  on  scenery 
than  there  used  to  be,  and  the  camera  has 
become  mightier  than  the  gun,  but  it  is 
impossible  even  to  walk  in  the  mountains 
unrewarded  by  the  sight  of  game  and  not 
be  immensely  benefited  by  the  experience. 

It  would  be  entirely  misleading  to  say 
that  the  fish  and  game  attractions  of  the 
West  are  not  on  the  steady  downhill  slide. 
As  to  fish,  the  increasing  demands  of  civil- 
ization become  most  apparent  in  the  lesser 
size  of  the  fish  taken.  Practically  all  of  our 
best  Western  fishing  rivers  now  are  stocked 
by  the  fish  commissions,  state  or  national; 
but  from  year  to  year  the  fish  are  running 
smaller  and  smaller.  Of  course,  also,  the 
game  laws  become  more  and  more  strin- 
gent, and  the  seasons  shorter.  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  for  instance,  where  the  duck 
season  begins  September  sixteenth,  and 
where  snow  may  come  almost  any  week 
thereafter,  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
leave  the  Eastern  club  members  less  and 
less  inclined  to  take  the  long  fall  journey  to 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  advancing 
reclamation  enterprises  of  the  West,  though 
helping  agriculture,  will  prove  disastrous  to 
sport.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  the 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  of  the 
St.  Marv's  and  Two  Medicine  country  of 
Montana,  the  Jackson's  Lake  project  of 
Wyoming,  the  Madison  Reservoir  project 
of  Montana — not  mentioning  scores  of 
others — have  altered  the  ways  of  Nature 
and  changed  the  local  conditions  to  the 
advantage  of  sport.  Thus  it  is  confidently 
believed  by  the  settlers  round  Henry's  Lake 
in  Idaho  that  if  the  long-threatened  rec- 
lamation dam  is  put  up  at  the  foot  of  that 
lake  the  trout  fishing  will  be  doomed. 
Fishways  are  almost  never  put  in  these 
dams,  and  sometimes  they  cannot  be.  It 
is  reported  that  this  dam  will  be  put  up 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  lake  and 
that  work  has  begun. 

In  any  fair  general  estimate  of  out-of- 
door  affairs  of  the  country  the  year  1920 
must  be  called  the  year  of  wrath.  It  was  in 
June  of  that  year  that  Congress  passed  the 
Water  Power  Bill,  which  means  not  only  the 
utilization  of  our  great  mountain  streams, 
but  which,  unless  amended,  means  also 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  some  of  our  national 
parks. 

It  was  in  this  year,  also,  that  there  sud- 
denly broke  into  open  attack  the  massed 
forces  of  the  irrigation  industry  who  are 
intent  upon  securing  storage  waters  in 
practically  every  one  of  our  parks.  We  all 
know  how  Hetch-Hetchy  fared  some  years 
ago  in  Yosemite  Park— civilization  and  in- 
dustry won.  How  far  are  civilization  and 
industry  going  to  continue  to  win?  Are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  hold  the  lands  of  any 
national  park  whatever?  Are  we  rich 
enough,  strong  enough,  of  vision  wide 
enough,  to  keep  any  part  of  our  wilderness 
country  safe  for  all  the  people  as  against 
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commercial  demands?  Those  questions 
came  to  issue  in  the  current  year.  The 
answer  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  filings  for  water-power  privileges 
have  extended  to  practically  all  of  the  na- 
tional parks.  As  to  the  irrigation  fight,  that 
was  most  noticeable  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
over  whose  bones,  so  it  would  seem,  three 
states  willingly  would  soon  be  quarreling, 
or  at  least  the  two  states  of  Idaho  and 
Montana,  certain  individuals  of  which  are 
demanding  the  right  to  dam  Yellowstone 
Lake  and  to  divert  its  waters  to  the  uses 
of  irrigation.  It  is  earnestly  suggested  that 
every  out-of-door  man  get  into  this  game 
at  once.  If  you  want  anything  of  the  old 
wilderness  country  left,  tell  your  senators 
and  congressmen  to  kill  every  measure 
which  looks  toward  putting  up  a  dam  in- 
side the  limits  of  any  national  park.  There 
is  no  need  for  it.  We  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  our  parks.  We  do  need  them. 
There  is  good  incentive  for  their  preserva- 
tion. That  preservation  is  up  to  you  and 
me.  Let  us  be  busy,  and  not  in  the  least 
weary  in  our  well-doing. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  so-called  prac- 
tical men  of  the  country,  the  men  who 
think  that  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature 
can  be  owned  individually,  to  set  up  the 
doctrine  that  outdoor  lovers  are  vague  and 
visionary  folk  devoid  of  common  sense  and 
using  sentiment  instead  of  reason.  Let  not 
our  hearts  be  troubled  over  that  sort  of 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  ask  these 
very  practical  persons  who  wish  to  ruin  our 
parks  whether  they  themselves  have  ever 
added  one  drop  to  the  natural  rainfall  of 
the  country,  ever  stretched  one  inch  the 
natural  surface  of  the  earth.  All  they  have 
done  is  to  get  rich  a  little  quicker,  a  few 
men  of  them. 

Not  every  citizen  of  the  country  is  de- 
ceived by  the  literature  of  these  enterprises. 
Thus  I  have  communications  from  hard- 
headed  business  men  in  Montana  who  say 
that  the  danger  of  flood  waters  in  the 
Yellowstone  country  is  imaginary;  that 
the  wonderful  increase  of  irrigation  pros- 
perity is  to  some  extent  visionary,  laudable 
as  it  is  when  practically  applied.  Bankers 
in  those  Western  states  say  that  they  do 
not  need  more  enterprises,  but  more  farm- 
ing; not  wider  acreages  taken  under  title, 
but  more  actual  plowing  done  on  those 
which  are  owned  by  individuals.  In  short, 
this  year  of  wrath  does  not  seem  in  the  acid 
test  to  have  been  altogether  a  year  of 
common  sense  after  all.  Take  out  your  own 
acid  bottle  and  make  a  few  tests.  You 
cannot  enlist  in  both  armies. 

The  Warden  System  a  Failure 

Throughout  the  forty  years  of  American 
field  sports  with  which  I  have  been  more 
or  less  closely  identified  there  has  been  one 
continuous  record  of-hope  aboutra  proposi- 
tion which  really  was  hopeless  in  the  start. 
It  is  now  almost  time  to  admit  frankly  and 
freely — and  with  a  view  to  something  bet- 
ter— that  we  have  enough  good  game  laws, 
but  that  we  never  have  enforced  them  and 
never  will.  Under  the  state  system  of  game 
laws,  which  includes  the  game  warden  and 
fish  warden  systems  also,  there  has  been 
almost  an  unbroken  progress  toward  dis- 
appearance on  the  part  of  our  fish  and 
game  supply.  We  have  had  little  spurts  of 
improvement  here  and  there,  but  they  have 
not  affected  the  general  result  at  any  time 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

The  warden  system  does  not  work  in  this 
country.  It  never  has  and  I  fear  it  never  is 
going  to.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could 
put  a  sufficient  number  of  wardens  into 
Alaska  to  save  the  Alaskan  game.  You  can 
put  in  a  sufficient  number  of  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police  to  protect  the  Ca- 
nadian game  and  uphold  the  Canadian  laws. 
But  that  country  is  different  from  our  own. 
They  go  through  with  their  laws  and  we  do 
not.  We  never  have,  and  I  doubt  if  we  ever 
shall.  The  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution  is  going  to 
increase  the  enormous  warden  tax  which  is 
carried  by  the  American  people.  For  some 
reason  the  warden  system  does  not  seem  to 
work  with  us.  We  stick  to  it,  stand  up  for 
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it,  continue  to  use  it,  but  it  does  not  work. 
We  have  too  many  laws,  too  laxly  en- 
forced. Since  this  is  the  truth  we  might 
as  well  look  it  in  the  face  and  admit  its 
existence. 

That  now  we  have  remaining  for  sport 
only  ducks,  geese,  a  half  dozen  species  of 
shore  birds,  some  quail  and  grouse,  as  our 
total  sporting  supply,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
William  T.  Hornaday,  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Gardens  in  New  York, 
who  believes  also  that  presently  we  shall 
have  left  only  a  few  water  fowl,  a  few  white- 
tailed  deer  and  a  few  imported  pheasants. 
He  says  that  no  one  can  believe  that  quail 
or  grouse  of  any  species  whatever  can  by 
hand-made  propagation  keep  up  the  sport 
of  shooting  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  is 
practically  the  doctrine  which  a  number  of 
other  thinking  men  have  held  for  a  long 
time.  The  truth  remains  that  all  our  effort 
to  increase  local  game  supply  by  means  of 
transplanting  birds  in  other  and  more 
favored  regions  practically  has  ended  in 
failure.  It  naught  increaseth  the  regions 
stocked  and  leaves  those  trapped  poor  in- 
deed. 

The  net  result  of  all  our  efforts  to  protect 
American  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  pinnated 
grouse  and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  above-mentioned  observer,  has 
simply  left  them  "on  a  steep  toboggan  slide 
going  swiftly  toward  sure  oblivion."  In  re- 
gard to  the  much  balryhooed  imported 
pheasants  he  says:  "The  propagation  is 
worth  while,  though  not  a  great  factor  in 
the  production  of  sport."  On  all  land  game, 
as  he  points  out,  the  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion sit  heavily,  through  the  disappearance 
of  cover  and  food  resultant  upon  drainage, 
cultivation,  fires  and  all  the  other  attend- 
ant phenomena  of  civilization. 

Fees  Too  Low,  Bags  Too  Large 

All  the  foregoing  facts  are  very  well 
known  to  the  average  American  shooter, 
and  that  shooter  will  also  agree  with  Doc- 
tor Hornaday  that  our  license  fees  are  too 
low  and  our  game  bags  too  large.  We  have 
always  as  sportsmen  readily  agreed  that 
everything  was  all  wrong,  but  we  have 
never  been  willing  to  do  anything  to  correct 
matters.  What  the  normal  and  natural 
results  of  this  let-it-go  policy  will  be 
are  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing  student  of 
conditions  rather  more  radically  and  un- 
sparingly than  ever  has  been  done  before. 
The  famous  Bulletin  Number  Seven  issued 
by  the  Permanent  Wild  Life  Protection 
Fund  of  New  York  is  without  doubt  or 
question  the  most  sensational  document 
ever  issued  on  the  tendency  of  American 
sport,  the  products  of  American  game  laws 
and  the  scarcity  of  American  game. 

Indeed  we  may  regard  this  sensational 
booklet  as  the  culmination  of  that  great 
feeling  of  unrest  over  the  out-of-door  situa- 
tion which  for  two  years,  and  more  espe- 
cially this  year,  has  been  manifesting  itself. 
We  all  know  our  game  is  going,  all  know 
that  we  have  no  working  plan  to  save  it. 
Not  all  of  us,  however,  ever  have  seen  set 
down  in  cold  black  and  white  the  facts  and 
figures  of  the  whole  proposition.  Doctor 
Hornaday  gives  these  with  a  frankness 
which  will  make  him  both  friends  and 
enemies.  As  an  adversary  he  is  rather 
awkward  to  run  against,  because  he  has 
back  of  him  the  extremely  disagreeable 
support  of  actual  facts  and  actual  figures. 

He  assumes  that  there  are  about  five 
million  traceable  American  shooters,  most 
'of  whom  are  able  to  hit  something  when 
they  shoot.  The  number  of  these  shooters 
seems  to  be  increasing.  Thus  in  1911  New 
York  issued  150,220  hunting  licenses,  and 
in  1918,  230,000  licenses.  Besides  this  in- 
crease of  80,000  shooters  there  must  be 
reckoned  in  the  great  number  of  farmers 
and  tenants  who  may  shoot  without  taking 
out  licenses,  hunting  on  their  own  farms. 
The  latter  factor  is  quite  large.  In  all  rural 
communities  it  is  generally  known  that  as 
many  men  shoot  without  paying  a  license 
as  shoot  with  license.  The  vast  number  of 
firearms  annually  put  out  by  our  great 
firms  have  been  absorbed  by  someone,  that 
is  sure. 

Last  year  Pennsylvania  issued  400,000 
licenses.  It  is  estimated  that  in  that  state 
200,000  farmers  hunt  on  their  own  lands 
(Continued  on  Page  42 ) 
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without  license.  Doctor  Hornaday  believes 
that  the  estimate  of  5,000,000  is  a  fair  one. 
It  would  be  curious  to  figure  how  many 
shotguns  are  sold  in  America  every  year. 

Practically  all  of  our  states  now  have 
daily  bag  limits  for  fish  and  game.  The 
term  is  more  or  less  a  mere  fashion  of 
speaking,  the  bag  limit  clause  being  violated 
almost  more  than  any  other. 

For  instance,  the  state  which  permits  a 
daily  bag  of  five  prairie  chickens  must  trust 
to  the  honor  of  the  individual  shooter,  for 
it  simply  cannot  put  out  wardens  enough 
to  watch  them  all. 

Very  well.  Honorable  Shooter  gets  a 
covey  of  chickens  marked  down  in  the  grass 
and  they  go  up  one  by  one.  Does  Honorable 
Shooter  stop  at  five?  He  does  not!  When 
Honorable  Shooter  goes  out'  in  his  boat 
with  his  pusher  after  ducks,  does  he  stop  at 
a  state  limit  of  fifteen?  He  does  not!  He 
brings  in  thirty,  shooting  on  his  pusher's 
license.  Still  the  bag  limit  is  a  good  thing 
when  it  comes  to  weighing  prima  facie 
evidence.  When  a  shooter  gets  within 
touch  of  the  officers  of  the  law  his  bag  may 
,  be  counted.  So  we  are  immeasurably  better 
off  with  the  bag  limit  than  we  should  be 
without. 

^fhe  great  point  which  Doctor  Hornaday 
makes  in  regard  to  bag  limits  is  that  they 
are  entirely  too  liberal,  and  that  even  if 
they  .were  observed  they  would  serve 
legally  to  wipe  out  every  head  of  game  in 
this  country  within  one  season. 

Legalized  Game  Slaughter 

.  The  text  of  Bulletin  Number  Seven  is 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  those  abominable 
slaughter  pictures  which  seenrto  mark. the 
,limit  of  editorial  and  artistic  enterprise  ,  in 
the  average  sporting  magazine— a  thing 
long  deplored  but  not  remedied.  One  such 
illustration  in  this  booklet  shows  the  usual 
display  of  game' fish,  and  there  is  a  little 
story  which  makes  plain  the  legality  of 
destruction:  ■ 

"At  Elkhorn,  Washington,  was  found  a 
party  of  Seattle  sports  who  had  been 
catching  the  limit  or  more  every  day  for 
the  week  past.  They  had  fully  250  pounds 
of  trout  in  sight,  some  in  a  smokehouse  and 
more  lying  round  rotting,  a  disgrace  to 
them  and  a  shock  to  every  angler  possess- 
ing the  least  sense  of  decency." 

Yet  all  of  that  was  legal !  The  game 
warden  pointed  out  that  at  the  legal  limit 
.  of  thirty  pounds  a  week  a  party  of  six 
people  out  eight  days  might  legally  pile  up 
and  rot  360  pounds  of  rainbow  trout. 
There  are  countless  other  brutally  convinc- 
ing photographs  of  the  same  sort,  for  the 
worthy  doctor  swings  a  nasty  dragnet  when 
he  goes  out  after  facts. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  as  the  table 
of  figures  shows,  a  resident  pays  $1.10  for 
his  shooting  license;  an  alien  $10.50.  I 
shall  not  give  the  entire  list  of  game  birds, 
for  all  the  game  fauna  of  the  state  are  cov- 
ered; but  any  man  may  stop  and  think  a 
while  about  this  bag  limit  and  its  virtues 
when  he  sees  the  figures  of  game  which 
each  license  holder  may  kill  each  year. 
That  figure  is  10,531  head  of  game — all  for 
$1.10.     In  New  York  for  $1.10  a  man 


legally  may  kill  2275  ducks.  None  of  us 
had  stopped  to  figure  out  the  possibility 
of  the  game  bag— not, the  illegal,  but  the 
legal  game  bag  allowable  in  one  state.  We 
may  get  hold  of  that  comprehensibly  when 
we  see  in  cold  black  and  white  the  state- 
ment that  in  1918  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  $1.10  a  head,  issued  legal  authority  for 
the  killing  of  two  billion,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  million,  nine  hundred  sixty- 
one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine 
head— that's  all!'  • 

On  Long;  Island  two  years  ago  there  were 
about  twenty-five  hundred  quail  left  alive. 
I  presume  for  every  quail  ever  planted  in 
Long  Island  which  survived  there  were  ten 
quail  taken  out  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas— 
probably  very  many  more  than  that,  for 
quail  put  down  in.  a  new  habitat  have  a 
queer  fashion  of  disappearing.  Very  well, 
in  1918  the  state  of  New  York  issued  per- 
mits for  kilHng  5,889,600  out  of .  the  2500 
still  alive.  Nasty  figures,  eh,  what?  The 
man  tells  it  to  us,  eh,  what? 

Two  years  ago  New  York  was  thought 
to  have  about  50,000  head  of  deer.  A  deer 
license  cost  fifty-five  cents.  Licenses  were 
issued  to  kill  460,000  deer. 

That  is  quite  enough  to  show  the  ab- 
solute folly  of  the  bag-limit  proposition. 
Of  course  not  every  shooter  shoots  up  to 
his  limit  on  all  sorts  of  game,  but  every 
shooter  who  takes  out  a  license  does  shoot 
something.  Add  to  these  the  landowners 
who  may  shoot  free,  and  the  aliens  and 
others  who  shoot  free  anyhow,  and  you 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  Doctor 
Hornaday  sets  out  with  his  aforesaid  and 
duly  admitted  frankness: 

"The. plain  fact  in  the  New  York  case  is 
that  legal  permission  is  each  year  bought, 
paid  for.  and  delivered  to  kill  about  ten 
thousand  times  as  many  head  of  game  as 
there  are  alive  in  the  state,  all  told.  This 
means  that  had  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  licensed  hunters  of  1918  hunted 
with  sufficient  diligence  they  could  have 
killed,  in  1918,  every  wild  game  bird  and 
mammal  in  the  Empire  State,  and  left  no 
game  alive  anywhere  save  in  the  game  pre- 
serves and  the  zoological  parks. 

"And  furthermore,  with  similar  laws  on 
the  books  of  all  the  other  states  of  this 
nation,  the  licensed  and  authorized  hunters 
of  the  United  States  could,  had  they  been 
sufficiently  enterprising,  have  wiped  out  in 
that  same  year  all  the  killable  game  of  the 
United  States." 

Migratory  Birds 

Passing  over  the  comment  on  our  ab- 
surdly long  and  conflicting  open  seasons  in 
the  United  States,  our  very  unwelcome 
commentator  mentions  the  Federal  bag 
limits  on  migratory  birds  permissible  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Of  migratory  birds  a  person  may 
take  in  any  one  day,  and  legally,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  head.  This  covers 
ducks,  geese,  brant,  rail  birds,  plover, 
snipe,  woodcock  and  doves.  If  five  million 
shooters  each  killed  in  one  day,  say, 
two  hundred  head  of  birds  legally,  how 
many  would  ten  million  shooters  kill  in 
two  days?  Of  course,  we  do  not  all  shoot 


the  season  through,  and  none  of  us  kills 
his  limit  on  all  these  species.  None  the  less 
there  is  a  joke  in  the  figures  when  you  come 
to  look  to  the  future. 

In  Alaska  any  resident  may  kill  in  any 
one  year,  legally  and  without  license,  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  dressed  meat.  It  costs  a  nonresident 
fifty  dollars  to  do  that  much,  but  it  is 
cheaper  than  pork  chops  at  that. 

_  It  is  probable  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
disagreeable  pages  of  this  very  logical 
booklet  will  find  himself  carried  along  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  a  very  liberal 
set  of  game  laws  in  America,  since  they 
permit  us  to  kill  the  last  head  of  game  we 
have  inside  of  three  months  if  we  like  and 
if  we  can.  These  game  laws  are  for  the 
most  part  established  by  the  sportsmen 
themselves.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture always  consults  the  leading  sportsmen 
when  it  makes  up  its  annual  regulations. 
Our  game  laws  may  be  said  to  reflect  the 
current  sentiment  and  standpoint  of  the 
American  shooter.  It  is  the  function  of 
this  booklet,  and  I  think  it  is  carried  out 
admirably,  to  throw  a  jolt  into  the  senti- 
ments and  standpoints  of  our  shooters  who 
have  not  yet  been  in  possession  of  all  the 
sober  facts. 

Longer  Closed  Seasons  Needed 

Of  course,  being  practical  men,  we  run 
at  once  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
answer?  Doctor  Hornaday  says:  "If  our 
sportsmen  can  endure  the  extinction  of  the 
sport,  I  can."  As  much  as  that  might  be 
said  by  every  sporting  writer  of  the  entire 
country  who  has  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  extinction  of  our  American 
field  sports.  As  a  rule  these  men  are  sports- 
men, but  not  destructive  sportsmen.  When 
you  stop  to  think,  the  flavor  of  extensive 
killing  rather  leaves  you  nowadays.  But 
that  lust  for  slaughter  is  a  trait  of  youth, 
and  youth  is  coming  on  all  the  time. 

Doctor  Hornaday  thinks  that  license  fees 
all  over  the  country  should  be  doubled,  and 
that  a  license  should  be  paid  everywhere  on 
each  big  game  animal  killed,  and  that  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  state  license  fees  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  myself  do  not  believe  that  a  doubling  or 
trebling  of  the  license  fees  would  save  very 
much  of  our  game.  It  would  make  every- 
one holding  the  expensive  license  more 
eager  to  kill  to  its  value.  It  would  en- 
courage illegal  shooting,  and  not  really  stop 
very  much  of  the  shooting  of  the  large  class 
who  have  money  to  do  what  they  like.  It 
would,  of  course,  furnish  us  more  money  for 
political  machinery — the  yet  more  ex- 
tended application  of  that  game-warden 
system  which  we  have  found  an  absolute 
failure  and  in  all  likelihood  always  will 
find  a  failure. 

What  other  answer  is  there?  No  very 
pleasant  one.  Doctor  Hornaday  says  that 
we  must  diminish  all  shooting  of  game  at 
least  fifty  per  cent.  He  thinks  this  can  only 
be  done  by  closing  all  shooting  whatever 
on  alternate  years.  That  is  to  say,  a  man 
may  be  licensed  to  shoot  this  year,  but  no 
one  will  be  licensed  or  allowed  to  shoot  next 
year  at  anything  whatever. 


Here  we  come  to  one  of  those  broad  and 
sweeping  propositions  which  in  my  own 
belief  offers  the  only  solution  for  American 
field  sports.  Not  that  I  advocate  it,  or 
rather  that  I  expect  it,  for  to  me  it  sounds 
Utopian  just  now  at  least.  But  I  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  on  which 
we  can  keep  cases.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  leaves  the  warden  system  unneces- 
sary. That  system  never  has  worked  and 
never  will.  But  something  perhaps  may 
work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
warden  system.  Overlapping  game  laws 
never  have  been  worth  a  hoot.  All  this 
meticulous  exactness  of  the  Federal  regu- 
lation allowing  so  many  birds  in  one  state, 
a  different  number  in  an  adjoining  state, 
comes  to  little  or  naught  in  the  last  analy- 
sis. It  is  good  compromising,  good  politics, 
but  poor  game  saving.  Shooters  can't  see 
a  state  line  or  a  date  on  the  calendar.  They 
can  see  a  fence.  They  could  see  one  general 
date  for  all  sorts  of  shooting.  They  could 
see  a  law  which  made  this  year  the  year  of 
wrath  and  next  year  the  year  of  joy. 

It  is  only  these  broad  and  even  measures, 
not  overlapping,  but  made  ironclad  and 
universal,  which  ever  will  have  the  least 
effect  in  checking  the  rapid  extinction  of 
our  privileges  in  American  field  sports.  A 
closed  season  of  every  other  year,  a  decent 
sentiment  thus  fostered,  a  growing  atten- 
tion to  game  supply  forced  on  the  public  by 
this  inevitable  publicity,  would  preserve 
our  field  sports  in  just  as  large  an  extent  as 
they  can  be  preserved.  But  are  we  going 
to  do  that?  The  answer  is  that  we  are 
not.  We  are  going  ahead  with  our  tempor- 
izing and  our  makeshifts  and  our  placation 
and  our  self-soothing.  I  don't  believe  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  really  to  protect 
our  game. 

Storage  of  Jllaskan  Game 

Our  unpleasant  student  of  these  matters 
offers  something  a  trace  more  reasonable, 
though  more  temporizing  and  less  valid, 
when  he  says:  "In  various  states  many 
open  seasons  now  should  be  closed  from 
two  to  ten  years  each.  It  should  begin  with 
upland  game  birds  and  embrace  many 
species  of  birds — game  and  pseudo-game, 
many  game  mammals  and  the  fur-bearing 
animals  of  many  localities.  If  this  is  not 
applied  immediately  to  many  fur-bearers 
in  many  places,  the  whole  series  very  soon 
will  disappear  from  the  map  of  North 
America;  and  the  fur  dealers  and  trappers 
can  take  this  fact  or  leave  it." 

He  thinks  also  that  the  open  seasons  on 
water  fowl  and  on  all  big  game  in  Alaska 
should  be  reduced  about  fifty  per  cent. 
With  that  I  could  go  with  him.  But  when 
he  advocates  the  preservation  of  Alaskan 
wild  meat  in  cold  storage  I  am  obliged  to 
balk  at  his  inconsistency.  In  all  my  own 
studies  of  game  supply  I  have  found  the 
commercialization  of  game  of  any  sort  to 
be  its  deadliest  enemy.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  sale  of  any  wild  species  of  game, 
whether  shot  in  the  open  or  on  a  preserve, 
ought  legally  to  be  permitted;  and  I  do 
believe  that  any  sale  of  game,  no  matter 
how  intricate  the  machinery  for  guarding  it, 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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AT  last  small-car  owners  can  have  the  luxurious  riding  comfort  of  Cord 
JLX.  Tires,  with  their  unexampled  mileage  economy. 

Fisk  makes  this  possible  for  small  cars  because  the  bead  is  a  perfect  fit 
for  the  clincher  rim.  A  perfect-fitting  clincher  bead  is  the  absolute  essential 
to  the  economical  use  of  the  Cord  tire  on  small  cars — without  it  the  known 
value  of  straight-side  cord  tires  is  lost. 

With  its  clincher  bead  construction  the  Fisk  Cord  Tire  is  the  first  to  bring  a  surety  of 
increased  mileage  and  easy  riding  to  the  small-car  owner. 

Next  Time  -  BUY  FISK       Sold  only  by  dealers 
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Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  Comfort,  Ease,  Roadability 

and  other  qualities  which  make  for  motoring  charm  have  taken  on  a  really  new 
significance — as  interpreted  by  THE  LELA  ND-BUILT  LINCOLN  CAR — its  creators  have 
taken  forethought,  too,  of  a  multitude  of  other  things.  They  are  features  which 
the  experienced  motorist  will  recognize  at  once  as  contributing  not  only  to 
enduring  charm,  but  to  simplicity,  to  convenience,  and  to  utility  as  well. 


Leland-built  Lincoln  Motor  Cars 
comprise  eight  body  styles 


The  Leland-built  Lincoln  eight  cylin- 
der V-type  engine  possesses  a  number  of  new 
and  distinct  advantages.  Its  staunch  construc- 
tion is  supplemented  by  unusual  precision  in 
the  making  and  the  alignment  of  its  parts. 
Its  sturdy  crankshaft  is  supported  by  five 
bearings  of  liberal  dimensions,  instead  of  the 
conventional  three. 

Its  six-bearing  camshaft  has  sixteen  cams, 
each  cam  operating  but  one  valve,  without  the 
interposal  of  rocker  arms— avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  more  than  100  extra  parts. 

The  engine  is  lubricated  by  force-feed  sys- 
tem. The  oil  level  gauge  with  radiolite  indi- 
cator is  at  the  side  of  the  engine — in  plain  sight. 

In  the  ignition  system,  instead  of  only  one 
induction  coil  there  are  two — one  for  each 
block  of  cylinders,  insuring  an  intense  spark 
at  the  higher  speeds. 

The  fuel  system  is  vacuum  feed  with  20- 
gallon  tank  at  rear  of  chassis,  including  2-gal- 
lon  reserve.  The  rilling  tube  is  at  right  end 
of  tank,  accessible  without  marring  the  body. 
The  quantity  gauge  with  radiolite  dial  and 
indicator  is  at  the  left  end  where  it  is  readable. 

The  radiator  is  protected  by  shutters  which, 
when  closed,  prevent  cold  air  being  drawn 
through  the  radiator.  The  temperature  of  the 
cooling  medium  is  regulated  by  a  single  ther- 
mostat in  top  of  the  radiator,  the  thermostat 
automatically  opening  and  closing  the  shutters 
according  to  temperature  requirements.  A 
condenser  conserves  the  cooling  medium  by 
re-liquefying  the  vapor  which  otherwise  would 
pass  away.  There  is  only  water  pump  neces- 
sary. The  entire  cooling  system  may  be 
drained  by  simply  turning  one  thumb  screw. 

Headlights  have  tilting  reflectors  of  unusual 
range  to  direct  light  rays. 

The  chassis  parts  may  be  lubricated  in  about 
one-fourth  the  time  usually  required,  a  hand 
pressure  system  replacing  grease  cups  on  spring 
shackles,  oscillating  spring  seats,  steering 


connections,  brake  mechanism  bearings,  etc. 

The  storm  curtains,  which  open  with  the 
doors,  are  unusually  snug  and  well-fitting. 
They  are  stored  in  a  compartment  in  the  back 
of  the  front  seat  where  accessible  without 
discommoding  passengers. 

Tool  compartments  are  in  base  of  front  seat ; 
when  doors  are  open,  a  drawer  at  each  end  is 
accessible  with  no  annoyance  to  occupants. 

Front  door  pockets  are  fitted  with  locks. 

Tonneau  lamp  is  lighted  either  by  opening 
door  or  by  hand  switch.  It  is  attached  by 
cord  and  reel,  serving  also  as  handy  lamp. 

A  substantial  carrier  at  rear,  fitted  with  lock, 
provides  for  two  tires. 

The  steering  wheel  swings  down  to  facilitate 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  front  seat. 

There  is  a  ventilator  in  each  side  of  the  cowl. 

There  is  a  power  pump  for  inflating  tires, 
driven  from  transmission. 

The  gear  shift  is  fitted  with  a  neutral  lock. 

Universal  key  fits  all  locks  on  one  car. 

We  could  continue  almost  indefinitely 
pointing  out  features  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  simple  and  the  complex;  be- 
tween the  convenient  and  the  ill-contrived; 
between  things  which  vex  and  annoy  and 
things  which  do  not. 

Of  the  features  cited,  many  are  exclusive. 

Some  may  seem  of  minor  import,  but  in  the 
aggregate,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
more  outstanding  attributes,  they  serve  to 
elevate  THE  LELAND-BUILT  LINCOLN  CAR 
above  the  plane  of  the  conventional  and  the 
commonplace. 

They  are  but  added  evidence  of  the 
makers  purpose  to  build  a  better,  a  finer, 
a  more  convenient,  a  more  comfortable 
and,  in  all — a  more  satisfying  motor  car. 


LINCOLN       MOTOR  COMPANY 
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(Continued  from  Page  42) 

is  a  thing  which  always  works  out  badly  for 
sport,  and  sportsmen  and  sportsmanship. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  England  the  own- 
ers of  large  estates  send  to  market  part  of 
their  enormous  bags  of  hand-raised  game, 
such  as  pheasants.  But  the  social  structure 
in  Great  Britain  is  entirely  different  from 
our  own,  and  all  shooting  conditions  also 
are  different.  I  was  against  the  Sulzer  Bill 
proposing  cold  storage  for  Alaskan  game, 
and  shall  always  oppose  any  such  measure. 
The  Alaskan  game  will  disappear  rapidly 
enough  in  any  case.  No  warden  system 
can  cover  Alaska  efficiently.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  watch  possession  and  ship- 
ping, and  the  restriction  of  these  two  phases 
is,  of  course,  easier  when  the  whole  question 
of  game  storage  is  wiped  out.  The  amateur 
shooting  on  this  continent  to-day  is  quite 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  every  head  of  game 
we  have  without  the  aid  of  any  market 
shooting,  especially  of  the  sort  necessary 
in  Alaska,  where  it  takes  one  head  of 
sheep  or  caribou  to  get  another  head  to  the 
market.  Not  gas  but  dogs  make  the 
Alaskan  transport  in  good  part. 

Among  the  measures  advanced  which 
seem  desirable  but  unlikely  is  the  extension 
of  sanctuaries  and  the  acquisition  of  marshes 
and  woodlands,  the  planting  of  quantities 
of  kafir  corn,  millet  and  sorghum  cane 
to  furnish  food,  as  well  as  millions  of  varied 
nut  and  seed  bearing  bushes,  trees  and 
plants  as  special  food  for  wild  birds;  the 
feeding  of  upland  birds  injwintertime,  and 
the  tying  up  of  roaming  dogs  during  the 
summer  season  to  save  the  ground-nesting 
birds  from  their  rapacious  jaws. 

Doctor  Hornaday  thinks  that  one  free 
hunting  hound  does  more  harm  than 
twenty  sportsmen.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
he  gets  into  the  altruistic  and  visionary 
state  of  mind.  These  things  sound  well,  but 
mostly  end  in  sound,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing back  of  them  to  insure  their  fulfillment. 
Almost  anyone  knows  that  the  dogs  of  the 
negroes  break  up  a  good  many  quail  nests 
in  the  South;  but  about  everybody  also 
knows  that  it  is  Northern  shooters  that 
have  killed  off  the  Southern  quail,  and  not 
the  dogs  of  the  negroes.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, there  are  very  few  free  hunting  hounds, 
and  I  don't  suppose  that  any  one  of  them 
ever  did  as  much  killing  as  any  one  good 
quail  shot. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  Doctor  Horna- 
day that  we  are  going  to  reach  Nirvana 
through  killing  weasels,  coyotes,  horned 
owls,  screech  owls,  hawks,  or  even  "crows 
and  night  herons  whenever  they  start  in  to 
feed  on  ducklings."  Here  again,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  we  get  into  the  esoteric  and  the 
visionary  field.  I  would  not  care  to  see  it 
made  legal  to  kill  all  hunting  or  traveling 
cats,  because  it  does  not  Lound  well,  and 
because  almost  all  of  us  snoot  them  any- 
how, and  take  a  chance  with  the  owners. 
I  do  believe  that  some  such  radical  meas- 
ure as  the  confiscation  of  the  gun  of  every 
gunner  convicted  of  illegal  hunting  or  tres- 
pass is  a  good  sort  of  object  lessen,  and 
would  work;  but  I  am  afraid  that  we 
should  have  to  find  out  whether  or  not  that 
was  constitutional. 

The  Alien  Gun  Law 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  constitutional  the  Pennsylvania 
Alien  Gun  Law.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
numbers  of  alien  shooters  who  are  pouring 
into  this  country  all  the  time,  I  should 
heartily  be  in  favor  of  any  constitutional 
measure  which  would  keep  shooting  privi- 
leges away  from  them  until  they  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Anything 
making  citizenship  harder  to  obtain  and 
more  desirable— any  jolt  making  our  easy 
aliens  sit  up  and  take  some  notice— I  should 
consider  desirable  from  every  point  of  view, 
sporting,  social  and  industrial.  And,  more- 
over, I  believe  that  these  three  phases  of  the 
matter  all  must  be  considered  together.  We 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  to-day 
the  social  and  industrial  phases  of  outdoor 
•  life  in  any  attempted  solution  of  the  sporting 
phases.  In  day.s  when  all  the  world  has 
come  close  together,  and  every  nation  is 
concerned  with  every  other  nation,  then 
every  man  also  is  concerned  with  every 
other  man.  The  sportsmen  of  America  face 
the  lock  step  of  civilization,  and  they  might 
as  well  realize  that  first  as  last.  They  can  no 
longer  set  themselves  apart  as  a  favored 
and  specially  endowed  class. 

In  general  the  conclusions  of  Doctor 
Hornaday  in  his  booklet  are  sound  and 
HOt  eccentric.  When  he  says  that  the 
N^rth  American  fur-bearing  animals  can 


be  saved  from  strict  extinction  only  by 
quick  and  stringent  measures  he  is  telling 
what  we  all  will  five  years  from  now  agree 
to  have  been  a  great  truth.  The  general 
campaign  for  fur,  the  increasing  use  of 
poison  in  killing  fur  and  the  increasing 
number  of  trappers  called  out  by  the  high 
prices  of  fur  are  putting  a  demand  on  our 
remaining  wilderness  which  that  wilderness 
cannot  long  withstand.  The  state  of  Wis- 
consin has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  trap- 
ping of  mink  and  muskrats  except  in  one 
county. 

As  for  our  wild  fowl,  the  situation  is  ad- 
mittedly very  good.  It  is  the  upland  birds 
which  most  are  threatened,  and  here  our 
rather  fearless  speaker  says  words  of  gold: 

"These  birds  are  mostly  nonmigratory. 
Winter  and  summer  they  are  surrounded 
by  enemies  of  many  kinds;  their  food 
supply  is  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour 
diminishing,  and  their  natural  protecting 
cover  is  being  taken  away  from  them. 
Nothing  but  quick  work  and  strong  and 
intelligent  work  is  going  to  save  any  grouse 
and  quail  shooting  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  the  future  generations  of  sports- 
men." 

Bulletin  Number  Seven,  in  its  red  backs 
and  with  its  sensational  pages,  has  re- 
ceived liberal  attention  from  the  sporting 
press  of  the  country,  and  indeed  from  many 
of  the  reviews  and  literary  journals  of  the 
country.  Repeating,  I  would  regard  it  as 
the  climax  of  a  swiftly  crystallizing  convic- 
tion of  this  current  year  that  we  are  facing 
an  emergency  in  American  field  sports. 

Disappearing  Mammals 

I  myself  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  actually  to  save  our 
field  sports,  and  I  think  that  in  twenty 
years  we  shall  have  very  little  to  interest 
any  field  sportsman  who  can  be  measured 
by  any  standards  of  to-day.  But  perhaps 
after  the  thing  has  gone  still  further,  when 
our  birds  are  practically  gone  and  our 
shooting  practically  over,  the  inescapable 
object  lesson  of  events  may  be  kicked  into 
our  tardy  souls  by  Nature  herself.  That 
great  paleontologist,  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  author  of  The  Age  of  Mammals,  is 
quoted  as  saying  solemnly:  "We  are  now 
at  the  end  of  the  age  of  mammals." 

Sometimes,  as  I  look  about  me,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  statement  to  be  true. 
The  trouble  about  it  is  that  we  seem  to  be 
beginning  the  Age  of  Invertebrates. 

Other  tendencies  of  the  year  1920  also 
are  more  or  less  inescapable.  Along  with 
the  insistent  thrust  of  the  power  and  irri- 
gation people,  and  attendant  upon  the  in- 
creasing consternation  among  our  field 
sportsmen,  we  begin  at  last  to  hear  the 
voices  of  thinking  men  who  for  a  long  time 
have  deplored  the  extinction  of  our  forests. 
The  conclusion  is  now  general  among  the 
best  of  our  public-spirited  men  that  we 
must  very  quickly  do  something  in  re- 
forestation, state  and  national.  Our  forests 
now  are  few  and  small.  Fourteen  years  ago 
we  used  five  hundred  feet  of  lumber  per 
capita  each  year.  To-day  we  have  to  get 
along  with  three  hundred  feet.  Lumber 
costs  three  times  what  it  did  six  years  ago, 
and  we  are  cutting  timber  three  times  as 
fast  as  it  grows.  I  did  not  invent  these 
figures.  Civilization  invented  them.  It  was 
in  the  year  1920  that  a  few  men  at  least 
began  to  realize  that  social  and  industrial 
conditions  from  this  time  on  are  inevitably 
locked  up  with  our  sporting  conditions.  It 
is  a  time  of  change.  We  well  might  learn 
that  truth  just  as  swiftly  as  we  can. 

A  hundred  years  ago  things  were  differ- 
ent. You  might  fix  a  few  dates  of  a  cen- 
tenary sort  in  mind  for  sake  of  comparison. 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  born  February 
8,  1820.  Daniel  Boone  died  a  hundred 
years  ago — September  26,  1820.  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  whom  we  might  perhaps  accredit 
with  the  victory  of  woman  suffrage,  was 
born  a  hundred  years  ago.  Measure  a  few 
of  your  great  tendencies  of  to-day  by  your 
yardstick  of  a  hundred  years. 

As  a  more  cheerful  page  of  the  record  of 
the  current  year,  we  might  turn  to  the 
great  increase  of  our  wild  fowl.  That  prac- 
tically all  of  the  sporting  species  have  more 
than  doubled  in  numbers  by  virtue  of  the 
law  wiping  out  spring  shooting  now  is  gen- 
erally admitted.  The  wood  duck,  the  most 
brilliant  bird  of  this  continent,  was  almost 
extinct  not  so  long  ago.  Protected  by  Fed- 
eral law,  it  is  now  reappearing  in  thou- 
sands all  through  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Woodcock,  also  accorded  a  better  chance 
for  life  under  that  law,  are  more  difficult  to 
trace,  but  it  is  believed  they  are  doing  much 


TOMATO  KETCHUP 


^RAXTEED  VI 

*70  COMPLY  WITH' 
*WWS  THROUGHOUT? 

^HEIN'Z  COMBS 


BEEF  LOAF 

\JVith  ketchup  in  lemon  cups] 

1  lb.  ground  round  steak  1  cupful  soft  breadcrumbs 
I  lb.  beef  suet  2  crumbled  crackers 

1  medium-sized  onion  1|  teaspoonfuls  salt 
1  small  red  pepper  £  teaspoonful  pepper 

I  cupful  water  2  eggs 

Try  out  suet,  grind  with  vegetables,  add  to  meat 
with  other  ingredients,  make  into  a  loaf,  dredge 
with  flour,  salt  and  pepper,  and  bake  for  45  minutes, 
basting  after  it  browns. 

^2  cupful  of  cold  cooked  hominy  or  rice  may 
be  substituted  for  %  cupful  of  breadcrumbs. 


AN  EXCELLENT  RECIPE,  but  the 
II.  addition  of  Heinz  Ketchup, when 
the  dish  is  served,  makes  it  much 
more  delicious. 

Heinz  Ketchup  has  a  pedigree  that 
goes  back  to  the  selected  seed  from 
which,  under  Heinz  supervision,  the 
tomatoes  are  grown. 

The  luscious  freshness  and  flavor 
are  preserved  by  cooking  the  Ketchup 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  fruit 
is  picked  from  the  vines. 

The  choicest  spices  and  the  skill 
of  the  Heinz  cooks  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  a  condiment  that  has 
long  been  world  famous  —  Heinz 
Ketchup. 

Heinz  Chili  Sauce 

Also  prepared  from  selected,  fresh,  ripe 
tomatoes,  Heinz  Chili  Sauce  is  skillfully 
spiced  and  seasoned  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  a  delightful  relish. 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Ythe  safe 
safety 


safest  , 
shaving  brush 

ASIDE  from  speed  and  com- 
XJL  fort,  the  reason  for  shaving 
yourself  is  safety,  and  it 's  a  reason 
for  buying  a  shaving  brush  WITH 
A  NAME  — like  EVER-READY. 

You  have  \\h 
heard  the  \W/ 
Ever-Ready 
name  for 
many  years. 

absolutely  annihilates  germs 

The  name 
Ever-Ready  stamped  on  a 
shaving  brush  means  sterili- 
zation, sanitation  and  safety . 

Shaving  sanitation  is  something 
serious  and  must  be  insured. 

The  bristles  of  Ever-Ready 
brushes  are  subjected  to  steriliz- 
ing processes  which  absolutely 
annihilate  every  possible  germ. 

Why  take  the  precaution  of 
shaving  at  home  and  then  take  the 
chance  of  shaving  with  a  name- 
less brush?  No  sense  to  that. 

The  Ever-Ready  is  not  only  sterilized, 
but  has  other  points  as  well.  Chief  are : 

1.  It'stheHonestBrush.  Thismeansyou 
get  an  honest  measure  of  bristles.  There 
is  no  wooden  plug 
in  the  center  of  the 
base  of  the  bristles 
to  make  them  flare. 


I 


V 


IC:-?  Its   bristles  are 

jJL^  //    cast  mto  a  base  of 
y]     solid  rubber  rock  so 
that  they  can't  come 
onttejob  out  — ever,  ever, 

ever.  (That's  an- 
other reason  we  stampittheEver-Ready. 
It'll  be  on  the  job  the  rest  of  your  life.) 

American  Safety  Razor  Corporation 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maiers  of  the  famous  Ever-Ready  Razors 
and  Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades 
Factories: 

New  York  Brooklyn  Toronto  London  Paris 
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BRUSHES 
50c 
to  $7.50 
Sold  the 

world  over 


1 


THADe  MARK  FACI 


EveivReady 

The  Honest 
Brush 


better.  I  do  not  hear  much  about  jacksnipe, 
but  believe  that  this  bird  must  certainly  be 
increasing  in  numbers,  because  in  the  past 
most  of  them  usually  were  killed  in  the 
springtime. 

Along  with  the  increased  numbers  of  our 
ducks,  the  current  year  allows  a  chronicling 
of  a  very  good  increase  in  acreage  of  game 
preserves.  One  of  the  greatest  arguments 
adduced  against  the  Federal  Migratory 
Wild  Fowl  Law  was  that  of  the  shooters  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  said  that  such  a  law 
allowed  the  slaughter  of  ducks  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  in  the  winter  months.  Counting  in 
wild  fowl  refuges  already  acquired  in  Louis- 
iana, with  two  or  three  strips  which  it  is 
considered  likely  as  soon  to  be  acquired, 
Louisiana  has,  or  probably  soon  will  have, 
a  frontage  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  and  approximately  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  marsh  altogether  which  is  or 
will  be  set  apart  forever  as  wild-fowl  sanc- 
tuary. The  extravagant  American,  easy 
with  his  easy  money,  happily  this  year 
shows  a  little  tendency  to  spend  some  of 
his  money  in  buying  land  for  preserves, 
refuges  and  sanctuaries. 

A  Sober  Year  in  Sport 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  upland 
birds  also  have  increased.  This  usually 
occurs  in  country  which  has  been  shot  down 
and  left  alone,  or  in  country  which  has  been 
strictly  posted.  Thus  in  Central  Illinois 
the  current  year  showed  more  quail  than 
for  very  many  years  last  past.  The  number  of 
posted  farms  increased,  but  each  posted 
farm  ought  to  be  hailed  by  any  sportsman 
as  a  good  thing.  Is  it  not  a  game  refuge  of 
itself?  The  records  of  many  of  our  Western 
states  seem  to  prove  that  a  fact.  Surely  if 
we  ever  come  to  that  drastic  proposition 
of  alternate  shooting  years — itself  not  so 
very  much  more  drastic  than  the  halving 
of  the  shooting  year  which  with  such  as- 
tonishing results  was  enforced  by  the  Mi- 
gratory Wild  Fowl  Law— we  could  call  it 
very  sure  that  our  upland  birds  would  hold 
their  own  to  a  very  great  extent.  Indeed 
this  year,  albeit  casually  and  incidentally, 
brought  out  a  great  many  unintentional 
examples  of  the  efficiency  of  conservation 
when  it  has  a  chance. 

The  study  of  all  these  conditions  of 
out-of-door  sport  is  about  like  watching 
the  development  of  a  surgical  case.  We 
all  know  that  there  has  got  to  be  surgery  in 
this  question  of  American  field  sports.  The 
man  who  first  suggests  that  your  wife  has 
to  go  to  a  hospital  is  your  enemy,  and  you 
hate  him.  You  can  do  nothing  but  cordially 
detest  men  like  Doctor  Hornaday,  or,  say, 
this  present  writer  herein ,  who  are  so  rude 
and  cruel  as  to  suggest  that  the  patient 
will  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  before  long. 
But  the  case  begins  to  develop.  At  last  you 
yourself  see  that  an  operation  is  going  to 
be  necessary.  Shall  your  wife  die,  or  submit 
to  the  chance  of  an  operation? 

In  the  year  1920,  as  it  seems  to  me  from 
all  the  facts  which  I  can  assemble  from  all 
over  the  country,  more  men  than  ever  be- 
fore agreed  that  surgery  may  be  better 
than  death.  It  was  the  soberest  year  we 
ever  had  in  American  sport.  Perhaps 
therefore  it  may  prove  one  of  the  best  ones 
we  ever  had. 

We  have  set  apart  a  very  considerable 
acreage  of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Amer- 
ica, not  for  sport,  but  for  other  use  and 
observation.  Tourist  travel  this  year  be- 
gan to  swing  toward  Europe  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  great  fact  obtrudes  that 
Americans  have  discovered  their  national 
parks.  One  presumes  that  this  will  prove 
to  have  been  the  greatest  year  for  park 
travel  ever  yet  known.  The  traffic  is  so 
large  as  to  bring  many  problems  in  park 
management.  The  individual  tourist  in  his 
own  car,  with  his  own  family,  is  the  present 
and  coming  figure  of  the  national  park. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  or  have  been 
undiscovered  areas  in  some  of  our  parks, 
and  it  was  left  to  our  industrial  gentlemen 
to  find  them  for  us,  or  rather  to  force  us  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  them  for  ourselves. 
Thus  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  fed 
the  doctrine  that  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Yellowstone  Park  is  featureless,  low 
country,  not  worth  much  attention  from 
the  tourist,  but  very  excellent  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  exact  truth  about  that  is 
l  bat  the  southwestern  corner  of  that  park 
is,  from  a  scenic  standpoint  and  a  stand- 
point of  natural  history,  about  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  region  of  that 
entire  reserve.  Mr.  A.  H.  Dinsmore,  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  at 


Washington,  covers  that  question  in  briefly 
quotable  fashion: 

"Anticipating  my  report,  I  want  to 
write  you  about  our  findings  in  that  section 
of  the  park  which  the  Senate  last  winter 
proposed  to  convert  into  an  irrigation 
reservoir.  This  country  has  been  described 
as  a  worthless  swamp  of  no  value  for  any 
purpose  but  the  storage  of  water. 

"We  found  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if 
not  the  most  beautiful,  valleys  in  all  the 
park — flat  as  a  floor,  abounding  in  wild  and 
domesticated  grasses,  and  meandered  by 
fine,  clear  streams  in  which  native  trout 
of  large  size  may  be  taken  in  large  numbers. 

"At  the  head  of  the  valley,  within  an 
area  of  not  more  than  three  miles,  not  less 
than  eight  streams  fall  from  the  timbered 
plateau,  over  falls  and  cascades  which 
rival  any  in  the  park  save  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone.  So  close  to  the  valley 
are  these  waterfalls  that  many  of  them  are 
in  plain  view  as  one  rides  through  it. 

"You  will  doubtless  attend  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
and  this  letter  is  written  with  the  thought 
that  you  will  wish  to  urge  the  society  to 
go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  hasty  com- 
mercialization of  such  an  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

The  current  year  marked  no  notable 
progress  in  the  matter  of  extending  the 
acreage  of  our  national  parks  as  perpetual 
playgrounds  for  the  people.  The  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  Roosevelt  National 
Park — the  Greater  Sequoia  Park — once  de- 
feated, is  not  yet  dead,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
come  to  the  fore  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  At  that  time,  also,  it  is  believed 
that  the  extension  of  Yellowstone  south- 
ward to  the  Grand  Tetons  and  the  Buffalo 
Fork  will  have  a  better  chance  than  it  has 
had  during  the  present  year. 

One  argument  generally  advanced  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  movement  for  this  ex- 
tension was  that  a  lower  loop  for  motor 
travel  could  be  established  if  the  park  were 
thus  extended,  a  good  motor  road  being 
built  over  Two  Ocean  Pass  and  up  east  of 
Yellowstone  Lake.  A  large  part  of  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jackson's  Hole 
and  other  Wyoming  residents  was  that  this 
extension  was  "simply  a  grab  for  a  trans- 
portation company,"  as  one  man  puts  it. 
What  would  these  objecting  ranchers  say 
if  that  objection  could  be  called  perma- 
nently removed? 

Wyoming's  Attitude 

I  do  not  believe  that  second  loop  ever 
will  be  built.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
park  service  or  any  of  the  park  conces- 
sionaires now  favor  the  building  of  that 
loop.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
sportsmen  or  Nature  lovers  who  best  know 
the  park  now  favor  the  building  of  that 
loop.  I  certainly  do  not  now  favor  it  my- 
self. My  own  observation  is  that  none  of 
these  national  parks  ought  to  be  opened  up 
more  than  they  now  are,  because  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  tourist  traffic.  The 
parks  are  in  plenty  of  danger  now,  without 
any  more  commercialization. 

Perhaps  the  men  of  Jackson's  Hole  and 
other  parts  of  Wyoming  will  feel  more 
kindly  toward  this  extension  when  they 
realize  that  it  means  more  money  to  all  of 
them;  that  it  means  a  partial  solution  at 
least  of  the  elk  question;  and  that  it  does 
not  mean  in  any  way  the  extension  of  any 
road  system  or  the  widening  of  the  privi- 
leges of  any  transportation  company.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  fair  statement 
that  that  lower  loop  road  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  to  be  abandoned.  Then  why 
should  not  Jackson's  Hole,  or  all  Wyoming, 
get  behind  the  extension? 

In  the  year  1920  Idaho  and  Montana 
rather  bitterly  berated  the  effete  East  for 
any  of  several  reasons,  most  of  them  in- 
dustrial. The  game  commission  of  Wyo- 
ming also  once  showed  itself  very  sensitive 
in  regard  to  certain  Eastern  criticism  of 
that  state  as  deficient  in  game  laws  and 
the  administration  thereof.  Wyoming  has 
declared  itself  as  anxious  to  preserve  its 
wild  game  as  any  state  in  the  Union,  and 
can  prove  intent  by  results.  The  attitude 
is  a  good  one.  It  shows  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  that  state's  unsettled  regions. 
They  have  much  financial  value. 

The  state  of  Idaho  bases  its  complaint, 
such  as  it  is,  largely  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  East  as  to  the  lack  of  irrigating  water 
in  Idaho.  It  is  not  all  of  that  state  which 
needs  irrigation.  Idaho  needs  more  farm- 
ing like  many  another  state.    Idaho  still 


has  abundant  resources  in  fish  and  game, 
though  there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  union 
whose  game  laws  have  been  more  violated 
by  residents  and  non-residents.  The  game 
commission  does  its  best,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  supply  of  fish  and  game  in  Idaho 
is  steadily  decreasing. 

The  feeling  among  the  thinking  public 
in  1920  was  common  that  a  true  bill  could 
be  brought  against  the  state  of  Montana 
for  slaughter  of  fish  and  game.  Whatever 
defense  Montana  may  make— and  she  vo- 
ciferously is  making  what  she  can— that 
somber  page  of  the  awful  elk  slaughter  in 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1919  still  exists,  and 
cannot  be  wiped  out  by  any  explanation. 

Montana  must  shorten  her  elk  season, 
must  restrict  shooters  to  the  use  of  one 
license  only,  and  must  enforce  her  game 
laws  better,  else  she  will  be  obliged  to 
wince  more  and  more  under  the  growing 
resentment  of  the  people  of  America.  It 
is  true  we  do  have  a  system  of  state  game 
laws,  but  we  ought  all  to  remember  that 
the  transportation  of  to-day  has  pretty 
much  wiped  out  state  lines,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  state's  rights  is  deader  and 
more  dead  every  year  of  our  current  civili- 
zation. Industry  and  sport  are  involved 
now  together.  The  citizens  of  Montana 
have  the  right  to  ask  what  the  citizens 
of  Rhode  Island  are  doing,  and  vice  versa. 
The  whole  pace  is  speeded. up  all  over 
the  country.  We  are  living  in  a  changing 
age.  We  ought  to  realize  that  and  adjust 
to  it.  The  year  1920  shows  a  growing  ac- 
ceptation of  that  fact. 

A  Year  of  Change 

The  art  of  angling  will  long  survive  the 
art  of  shooting,  all  over  the  world.  History 
and  daily  example  prove  that.  The  anglers 
of  America  may  call  it  pretty  sure  that, 
without  much  self-sacrifice,  and  excepting 
certain  inevitable  features  of  civilization 
and  industry,  they  can  feel  assured  of  very 
good  angling  for  an  indefinite  time.  You 
can  restock  a  fished-out  water  and  make 
it  good  in  a  very  few  years.  Our  main 
trouble  in  fish  propagation  has  risen  from 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  local  anglers,  and 
a  not  infrequent  ultrascientific  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  national  or  state  commis- 
sions having  in  charge  the  restocking  opera- 
tions. Granted  any  kind  of  conservatism 
and  sound  intelligence  in  this  sort  of  work, 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
Nature  generally  knows  better  than  we  do, 
the  anglers  of  America  have  every  occasion 
in  the  world  to  be  very,  very  hopeful.  Few 
countries  have  more  fishing  waters  than  we 
have. 

The  year  1920  was  most  noticeable  as  a 
year  of  change  in  angling  as  well  as  shoot- 
ing. It  marked  the  upthrust  of  a  better 
sentiment  rather  than  any  extraordinary 
record  of  sport.  As  to  the  latter,  there  was 
a  gradual  decrease  noticeable  all  over  the 
country.  The  trout  and  bass  season  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  regarded  not 
in  the  light  of  a  brilliant  success,  bass  fish- 
ing especially  proving  rather  disappointing. 
In  the  mountain  states  trout  fishing  on  the 
average  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  but  quite 
good  enough  to  show  that  it  can  be  made 
better  just  as  quickly  as  we  want  it  to  be 
better. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  fishing  im- 
proved distinctly.  There  is  a  good  object 
lesson  in  this.  Not  everyone  knows  that 
more  trout  are  taken  east  of  the  Mississippi 
than  west  of  it;  that  more  deer  are  killed 
east  of  the  Mississippi  than  west  of  it; 
that  more  bear  are  killed  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  west  of  it.  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sporting 
states  in  the  union — I  presume  a  much 
better  game  state  than  Wyoming,  for  in- 
stance, though  that  is  made  as  an  offhand 
statement  without  checking  up  the  figures. 
Certainly  the  anglers  of  the  East  may  re- 
port progress  without  the  least  occasion  for 
despair. 

In  the  Southern  mountains  trout  fishing 
is  now  coming  to  be  something  cherished, 
and  the  old  destructive  methods  of  spear 
and  dynamite  are  growing  less  and  less 
popular.  When  we  reflect  that  the  Civil 
War  practically  marked  the  beginning  of 
any  serious  measures  looking  to  game  and 
fish  protection  in  America,  we  really  have 
little  occasion  for  despair;  in  fact  "de- 
spair" is  a  mighty  bad  word  for  America, 
anyhow. 

The  past  year  should  not  be  recorded  as 
one  of  despair,  but  one  of  reflection  and  of 
reason.  We  may  believe  that  the  American 
sportsman  is  beginning  at  last  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  his  sport. 
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The  rug  on  floor  is  pattern 
No.  350.  The  6  x  9  foot  size 
retails  at  $9.75. 


"  With  such  a  busy  little  helper  and  this 
new  Congoleum  Rug,  my  dining  room  gives  me  few  worries. 


Be  sure 
to  look 
for  this 
Gold  Seal 
when  you  buy. 


T 


HE  busy  mother  finds  that  Congoleum  s"a?  Art- 
Rugs  throughout  her  home  save  her  many  an 
hour  of  cleaning;  for,  just  a  few  minutes  with  a  damp 
mop  and  her  rugs  are  spick-and-span,  their  colors  newly 
bright  and  lovely. 

This  ease  of  cleaning  is  only  one  of  the  many  fea- 
tures that  have  made  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  so  popular 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busy  home  makers. 

And  they  are  so  satisfactory— attractive  in  any  room, 
waterproof,  sanitary,  economical. 

Always  Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

Moreover,  all  the  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  The 
Gold  Seal  that  you  see  on  every  Congoleum  Art-Rug 
is  your  positive  assurance  that  if  the  rug  does  not  meet 
your  expectations  in  every  respect,  your  money  will  be 
promptly  returned  without  question. 


In  these  days  of  difficult  shopping,  an  unqualified  guar- 
antee like  the  Congoleum  Guarantee  removes  all  doubt. 

And  these  attractive  rugs  lie  flat  on  the  floor  without 
fastening— no  hammer  or  tacks  needed— no  curled-up 
corners  and  edges  for  the  little  feet  to  trip  over. 

Congoleum  s°i?  Art-Rugs  can  be  had  in  patterns  for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  The 
two  small  sizes  are  made  in  special  patterns  and  are  so 
convenient  for  those  places  where  there  is  excessive 
wear.-  You  will  find  dozens  of  uses  for  them  around 
the  house.  And  think  how  inexpensive  they  are ! 


3  x  \y2  feet  ?2.40 
3x6  feet  3.20 
6x5!     feet  9.75 


VAx  9  feet  $1 1.85 
9  x  \0y,  feet  16.60 
9    x  12     feet  19.00 


Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher  than  those  quoted;  in 
Canada  prices  average  25%  higher.    All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Gold  Seal 


V/  Art-Rugs 


Beautiful  Rug  Color  Chart  Free 

Before  you  call  on  the  dealer,  write  us  for  this  rug  chart  that  shows 
the  full  line  in  actual  colors.  Our  Decorative  Service  Department  will 
gladly  help  you  in  selecting  the  correct  pattern  for  any  room. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


jgr  INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS  CITY 


CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  BOSTON 
MONTREAL 
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There  arc  Ccttain-teed  faints  and  ^arnlshe- 
for  every  purpose.  All  are  sold  on  the 
Certain-teed  /air  price  policy,  which  means 
savings  for  you.  You  pay  only  a  price  based 
on  the  cost  of  producing  each  particular 
kind  and  shade,  rather  than  pay  the  same 
price  for  most  colors,  which  is  the  way  paints 
are  usually  sold. 


How  You  Profit  By 
Certain- teed  s  Large  Volume 
On  a  Few  Colors 


BECAUSE  most  people  find  their 
choice  of  house  paints  among  less 
than  thirty  colors,  Certain-teed  has 
limited  its  line  to  those  colors. 

This  makes  possible  certain  economies 
in  manufacture.  It  also  enables  dealers 
to  do  business  more  profitably  at  less 
cost  to  you. 

They  can  reduce  their  stocks  to  the 
fast  selling  colors  and  thus  save  on 
interest,  storage  and  other  charges 
which  must  be  added  to  the  price  of 
articles  they  sell.    They  can  quickly 


add  to  or  replenish  stocks  from  a 
nearby  Certain-teed  warehouse  or  dis- 
tributing center. 

Then  too  Certain-teed  helps  to  save  you 
money  by  basing  the  price  of  each  color 
on  its  actual  cost  to  manufacture 
instead  of  charging  a  uniform  price 
for  most  colors. 

See  your  dealer  about  Certain -teed 
Paints.  If  he  hasn't  enough  of  what 
you  want  in  stock,  he  can  get  more  for 
you  quickly  from  a  nearby  Certain-teed 
distributing  center. 


Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain-teed 


Paint  Products 


PAINT  VARNISH  ROOFING  &  RELATED  BUILDING -PRODUCTS 
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eventually  be  withdrawn  from  the  bonded 
warehouses — more  than  a  third  of  it  is  out 
already — and  that  in  a  year  or  two  there 
will  be  no  more,  because  it  will  be  illegal  to 
make  whisky.  Still,  a  nation  that  has  de- 
veloped enough  sickness  in  eight  months  to 
require  18,000,000  gallons,  or  thereabout, 
of  whisky  to  alleviate  its  sufferings  may  be 
depended  on  to  remain  sick  indefinitely. 
Then  the  problem  will  be  to  regulate  the 
distilleries  that  will  begin  operations  to 
provide  this  medicine  for  those  who  de- 
mand it,  and  to  superintend  their  output. 

The  Volstead  Law  provides  a  harvest  for 
doctors  who  want  to  reap  it.  The  law  says 
that  no  one  but  a  physician  holding  a  per- 
mit to  prescribe  liquor  may  issue  a  prescrip- 
tion for  liquor,  and  limits  the  amount  to  be 
prescribed  to  a  pint  for  each  ten  days. 
There  were  six  empty  pint  flasks  on  the 
closet  shelf  of  a  room  in  a  hotel  in  Chicago  I 
had  recently,  and  all  had  contained  whisky. 
Each  flask  had  pasted  on  it  a  regular  drug- 
gist's label,  such  as  druggists  paste  on  all 
bottles  in  which  they  put  medicines  made 
after  a  doctor's  prescription.  Each  label 
was  numbered  and  the  druggist's  name 
was  printed  plainly.  There  was  a  scrawl 
for  the  name  of  the  doctor,  but  the  scrawl 
was  rimilar  in  each  instance,  showing  that 
the  same  doctor  had  officiated.  The  direc- 
tions were  plainly  written.  The  patient 
was  instructed  to  take  as  directed.  Each 
label  was  dated,  and  the  dates  covered  the 
space  of  four  days. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  a  poli- 
tician in  a  Western  city  when  a  down- 
country  doctor  came  in,  seeking  help  in 
trouble  he  had  with  the  prohibition  officials. 
He  said  he  had  issued  a  few  emergency  pre- 
scriptions for  liquor  in  addition  to  his 
regular  number  during  the  month  of  July 
and  that  the  authorities  were  after  him. 

"How  many  is  a  few?"  the  politician 
asked  him. 

"Only  1600,"  he  replied. 

This  drug-store  retailing  by  crooked 
druggists  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  liquor 
obtained  on  permits  and  will  be  difficult 
to  overcome.  The  prohibition  and  internal- 
revenue  authorities  in  Washington,  having 
analyzed  the  withdrawal  figures,  began 
to  threaten  drastic  investigation,  which 
brought  legitimate  druggists  to  Washing- 
ton with  offers  to  help,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  make  money  selling  whisky  as  a 
beverage  and  do  want  to  be  free  to  use 
alcohol  in  their  preparations.  Until  Oc- 
tober fifteenth  between  thirty  and  forty 
permits  had  been  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  preparation  for  nonbeverage 
purposes,  and  that  does  not  account  for 
one  one-hundredth  of  the  increased  amount 
withdrawn.  A  feature  of  this  phase  of  the 
illicit  traffic  is  that  it  is  more  profitable  for 
the  retailer  to  withdraw  alcohol  than  whisky, 
because  three  gallons  of  whisky  can  be 
made  out  of  one  gallon  of  alcohol  and  some 
other  things. 

The  Liquor  Bandits 

The  men  who  get  the  whisky  and  alcohol 
out  of  the  bonded  warehouses  by  the  per- 
mit route  get  it  at  a  price,  of  course,  and 
the  increases  in  price  to  the  consumer  come 
with  the  subsequent  handlers.  Many  per- 
mits have  been  revoked,  and  more  will  be. 
However,  the  past  year  has  taught  the 
permit  men  many  tricks,  and  new  ones 
come  to  light  each  day.  It  will  require 
additional  legislation  to  stop  this  phase  of 
illicit  traffic. 

When  liquor  is  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  there  must  be  a  permit  for  the 
transportation  of  it,  and  the  men  who 
transport  the  liquor  have  their  troubles. 
Often  trucks  loaded  with  liquor  have  dis- 
appeared. Often  fake  revenue  agents  have 
held  up  loads  of  liquor  and  seized  it.  Often 
the  guards  on  the  trucks  have  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  seizers.  Often  the  hold- 
ups have  been  robberies  without  these 
trimmings.  Indeed,  the  transportation 
features  of  the  business  have  developed  a 
side  line  of  extracriminals  who  take  what 
they  want;  and  what  they  want  is  all 
there  is. 

These  robbers,  who  in  many  instances 
rob  robbers,  and  rob  illicit  dealers  also, 
operate  all  over  the  country,  but  mainly  in 
districts  where  the  permit-removal  business 
flourishes.  There  may  be  honor  among 
ordinary  thieves,  but  there  is  none  among 
liquor  thieves.  There  have  been  hundreds 


of  these  crimes.  A  typical  one  was  the 
stealing  of  a  truckload  of  bonded  whisky  in 
New  Jersey  not  so  long  ago.  A  driver  had 
whisky  worth  $12,000  on  a  truck  and,  with 
his  permit  in  his  pocket,  he  was  proceeding 
along  a  main,  traveled  road.  Between 
Metuchen  and  New  Brunswick  twenty-five 
fake  prohibition  officers,  with  badges  and 
pistols,  and  in  seven  automobiles,  blocked 
the  way,  held  up  the  truck,  drove  the  truck 
to  a  lonely  place  on  a  side  road,  and  then 
shooed  the  driver  and  the  helper  into  the 
bushes  and  disappeared  with  the  whisky 
and  the  truck.  The  whisky,  of  course, 
found  its  way  to  bootlegging  circles. 

The  police  books  of  the  cities  of  this 
country  are  full  of  records  of  crimes  like 
that,  and  of  the  holdup  and  searching  and 
robbery  of  people  in  private  automobiles, 
not  only  of  liquor,  if  there  is  any,  but  of 
money  and  jewelry.  There  are  as  many 
fake  prohibition  and  revenue  officials  op- 
erating as  there  are  real  ones,  and  they 
utilize  their  forged  credentials  and  badges 
for  all  the  various  branches  of  their  trade, 
from  the  mere  stealing  of  liquor  to  high- 
class  and  effective  blackmail. 

The  Buyer's  Dilemma 

Many  phases  of  the  illicit  liquor  business 
demand  intelligence  and  resource.  The 
bootlegging  of  a  bottle  of  poison  to  a  man 
with  a  thirst  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
crook,  and  it  takes  only  the  instincts  and 
nerve  of  a  thug  to  rob  a  truckman  or  an 
automobile;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
handling  of  forged  permits  and  finding 
markets  for  illicit  liquor  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  arranging  for  smuggling  on  a  big 
scale,  and  so  on,  brains  must  be  employed. 
The  great  leverage  the  crooks  have,  of 
course,  is  in  the  fact  that  both  sides  of 
every  deal  are  breaking  the  law — that  is, 
when  a  highly  respectable  citizen  buys  a 
case  of  whisky  from  a  dealer  the  highly  re- 
spectable buyer  is,  by  virtue  of  that  trans- 
action, just  as  much  of  a  criminal  as  the 
disreputable  seller  is,  and  if  he  is  robbed 
he  has  no  recourse.  He  cannot  appeal  to 
the  law  because  he  has  broken  the  law. 

That  gives  the  blackmailers  opportunity 
unexcelled  even  under  the  Mann  Law, 
which  was  the  favorite  medium  for  black- 
mail before  the  lush  prohibition  days  came 
in.  This  country  is  full  of  sore  but  silent 
men  who  have  been  blackmailed,  cheated, 
robbed  and  who  have  suffered  extortion 
through  liquor  deals — men  who  are  pocket- 
ing their  losses  and  not  saying  a  word. 
A  case  in  point:  A  rich  man  in  New  York 
finished  an  ornate  country  house  and  de- 
sired to  stock  a  cellar.  He  made  some 
inquiries  and  found  that  he  could  buy 
plenty  of  liquor  if  he  would  pay  for  it.  A 
gentlemanly  middleman  approached  him, 
having  heard  of  the  rich  and  thirsty  pros- 
pect. He  said  he  had  the  goods.  He  pro- 
duced credentials.  They  made  a  bargain 
for  a  large  amount  of  assorted  liquors,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  country  place  aforesaid. 
The  middleman  demanded  a  check  for 
$10,000  as  part  payment.  He  got  the 
check. 

Nothing  happened.  No  liquor  was  de- 
livered. After  a  fortnight  the  rich  man 
became  nervous.  He  wanted  his  liquor  or 
he  wanted  his  check.  He  sent  for  the 
middleman,  who  came  in  smiling. 

"I  have  no  liquor,"  said  the  rich  man. 

"That  doesn't  interest  me,"  the  middle- 
man replied. 

"But  you  said  the  liquor  would  be  de- 
livered in  a  few  days." 

"Did  I?" 

"Yes,  you  did;   and  I  want  to  know 
when  it  is  coming." 
"I  have  no  idea." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  going 
to  deliver  it?" 
"I  am  not." 

"Then  give  me  back  my  check." 

The  middleman's  smile  expanded  into 
a  laugh.  "I'm  not  going  to  deliver  that 
either,"  he  said.  "I've  cashed  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  I  am  going  to  keep  the 
money.  And  you  can't  help  yourself.  You 
broke  the  law  when  you  bought  that  stuff, 
and  you  know  it.  You  raise  a  row  about  it 
and  see  where  you  come  out.  Thanks  for 
the  money,  and  good  morning." 

Originally  the  smuggling  of  liquor  from 
Canada  or  Mexico  or  by  ship  on  either 
coast  was  an  individual  enterprise.  A  man 
brought  in  a  few  bottles,  either  for  his  own 


use  or  for  sale.  It  was  not  long  after  pro- 
hibition came  in  before  the  possibilities  of 
smuggling  as  an  organized  business  were 
appreciated  by  men  who  were  willing  to 
take  the  chance  for  the  huge  profits  to  be 
made,  and  it  has  developed  that  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  take  that  chance.  So  far  as  land 
smuggling  goes,  the  situation  was  made  to 
order.  Here  was  a  border  line  stretching 
for  3500  miles  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  sparsely  guarded  by  cus- 
toms officials,  and  with  miles  and  miles — 
hundreds  of  miles — where  a  man  could 
smuggle  a  herd  of  elephants  across  the 
boundary  line  without  detection  by  a  cus- 
toms or  revenue  official. 

So  the  individual  who  was  bringing  in  a 
few  bottles  of  Scotch  or  rye  in  his  trunk  or 
his  suitcase  or  in  his  automobile  was  soon 
crowded  to  a  minor  position,  and  smug- 
gling between  Mexico  and  this  country  and 
between  Canada  and  this  country  be- 
gan on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  crooks 
organized  the  smuggling  business,  financed 
it,  and  are  now  conducting  it  boldly,  on 
the  south  along  the  Rio  Grande  border 
and  on  the  north  all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  Washington. 

Canada  offers  the  better  opportunity 
because  the  liquor  of  Canada — Scotch  or 
rye — is  more  to  the  taste  of  the  American 
than  the  Mexican  liquors,  albeit  a  good 
quantity  of  potable  stuff,  imported  first 
into  Mexico  via  ship,  and  then  exported  to 
this  country  via  the  smugglers,  comes  in; 
brandies  and  wines  especially. 

The  lower  border  region  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  largely  a  chapar- 
ral country — millions  of  acres  of  it.  There 
is  small  difficulty  in  running  a  pack  train 
across  the  dusty  Rio  Grande  except  in 
the  high-water  periods,  disappearing  into 
the  chaparral  and  thence  working  north 
with  the  stuff.  The  customs  officials  and 
the  rangers  are  vigilant,  but  they  are 
but  a  handful.  There  are  long  stretches 
of  the  river  that  are  patrolled  not  more 
than  twice  a  week.  All  the  smugglers 
need  to  do  is  to  stay  in  hiding  across  in 
Mexico  and,  when  the  patrol  has  passed, 
run  across  and  beat  it  for  the  North.  They 
find  a  ready  market  at  the  first  stopping 
place. 

Down  there  the  thing  has  been  organized 
just  as  it  has  been  in  the  North.  The  smug- 
glers no  longer  work  as  individuals.  That 
is  too  slow  a  process  and  too  cheap.  Gangs 
of  them  are  financed  by  some  crook  with 
money,  and  they  sometimes  operate  as 
many  as  fifty  in  a  company,  frequently  in 
tens  and  twenties.  And  this  "ganging  up," 
as  the  customs  officials  call  it,  makes  them 
bold,  for  they  often  do  not  wait  until  night 
to  cross,  but  push  forward  in  daylight, 
relying  on  their  numbers  to  overcome  any 
resistance  they  may  meet.  They  are 
rough,  tough  men,  these  smugglers,  taking 
every  chance  because  the  money  reward  is 
great.  They  will  fight.  Mostly,  they  get 
whipped  when  they  encounter  the  rangers 
and  the  patrols,  but  many  of  them  get  by 
without  trouble.  They  pack  the  liquors 
across  on  mules,  in  the  dusty  places,  and 
lug  it  across  in  boats  at  night  where  there 
is  water.  It  isn't  hard  to  make  a  trail  to 
the  North  through  the  chaparral  that  will 
not  be  discovered  until  they  are  far  away. 

The  Mexican  Stream 

Hundreds  of  these  desperadoes  are  op- 
erating between  Mexico  and  this  country. 
It  would  take  an  army  of  mounted 
inspectors  to  stop  them  all.  An  army  of 
mounted  inspectors  isn't  available.  The 
inspectors  are  few,  and  no  inspector  can 
be  in  three  places  at  the  same  time.  So 
booze  flows  in  from  Mexico  and  is  whole- 
saled and  retailed  all  through  the  South- 
west. 

The  Mexican  stream  is  only  a  rivulet 
compared  with  the  rivers  of  illicit  booze 
that  come  in  from  Canada.  There  are 
organized  smuggling  gangs  at  about  every 
convenient  point  along  the  border  from 
Northern  Maine  to  Seattle,  operating 
usually  from  the  United  States  and  back 
again,  though  there  are  spots  where  the 
process  is  reversed  and  Canada  is  the 
starting  point.  The  geographical  location  of 
the  headquarters  of  a  gang  determines  its 
method  of  transportation  largely.  They 
bring  the  booze  into  Buffalo,  for  example, 
across  the  Niagara  River,  or  via  Lake 
Erie,  and  into  Detroit  across  the  river  from 


the  Windsor  side;  but  to  get  it  to  Chicago 
they  must  use  both  boats  and  automobiles, 
and  the  route  is  across  Michigan  or  down 
through  Wisconsin.  Farther  west  the 
automobile  is  the  usual  conveyance.  Air- 
planes have  been  tried,  but  the  use  of 
them  is  not  satisfactory.  They  attract  too 
much  attention,  and  there  is  no  surety  of 
their  arrival  at  any  given  destination  at 
any  given  time. 

It  is  a  systematic  and  organized  business. 
The  profits  are  great.  The  whisky  is  bought 
in  Canada  at  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  case 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $100  to 
$130  a  case.  A  good  automobile  whisky 
runner  who  knows  his  business  can  bring 
in  twenty  to  twenty-five  cases  at  a  time.  If 
one  is  in  the  know,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
cities  like  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  west,  in 
making  a  bargain  for  a  specific  number  of 
cases  of  liquor,  to  be  delivered  at  a  specific- 
time  and  at  the  exact  spot  designated — 
house,  hotel,  or  anywhere  else. 

Scotch  whisky  is  dealt  in  mostly,  because 
Scotch  is  harder  to  get  now  than  rye  or 
bourbon.  The  stream  of  rye  and  bourbon 
coming  out  of  the  bonded  warehouses  has 
depressed  the  price  of  these  liquors,  but 
Scotch  continues  at  its  high  price,  cheaper 
in  the  seaport  towns,  where  it  can  be  se- 
cured for  about$110a  case  of  known  brands, 
to  $130  to  $200  in  the  West,  where  it  comes 
in  from  Canada.  Of  course  these  prices  are 
not  stable  prices.  The  smuggler  gets  all 
he  can,  and  what  he  gets  depends  on  the 
acuteness  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 
However,  any  person  in  want  of  Scotch  or 
Canadian  rye  by  judiciously  shopping 
round  can  get  a  bottom  price  at  almost 
any  time,  because  it  isn't  coming  in  by  the 
gallon,  but  by  the  hundreds  of  barrels. 

Sunday  Night  Deliveries 

The  men  who  make  the  sales  are  always 
provided  with  credentials,  usually  in  the 
manner  of  letters  from  former  patrons  who 
vouch  for  their  reliability.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar routine  about  it.  Suppose  a  man  or  a 
number  of  men  are  running  low  on  liquor. 
They  want  Scotch,  let  us  say,  which  is  hard 
to  get  locally.  As  in  all  underground  traffic 
of  this  sort,  the  news  of  it  and  the  mechanics 
of  it  are  known  to  those  who  participate  as 
consumers.  These  men  let  it  be  known  that 
they  are  in  the  market.  Presently  a  man 
appears,  well  credentialed,  and  a  bargain 
is  made  for  an  amount  of  liquor.  There  is  a 
certain  mutuality  about  it.  No  chances  are 
taken.  The  seller  must  know  his  buyers 
and  he  must  also  be  known  and  guaranteed. 
No  advance  money  is  paid.  The  bargain 
is  for  spot  cash,  in  currency,  on  delivery. 

From  Buffalo  west,  Sunday  nights  are 
usually  set  down  as  nights  for  delivery.  I 
don't  know  what  the  smuggling  reason  for 
that  is,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
reason  is  a  double  one — a  greater  auto- 
mobile traffic  on  the  roads  on  Sunday, 
which  helps  the  smugglers  to  avoid  detec- 
tion, and  an  easier  progress  in  the  places  of 
disposal.  At  any  rate,  so  organized  is  the 
traffic  that  the  seller  usually  can  guarantee 
delivery  within  the  space  of  five  or  six 
hours — that  is,  if  he  says  the  liquor  will  be 
delivered  between  seven  and  twelve  of  a 
Sunday  evening  the  liquor  usually  is  de- 
livered between  those  hours.  Twenty-five 
cases  is  a  maximum  delivery.  Fifteen  cases 
is  about  the  rule.  The  paying  agent  is  in- 
structed to  be  at  the -place  designated  for 
delivery  with  the  cash,  and  alone.  Then, 
sometime  during  the  night,  the  liquor 
comes,  and  the  money  is  paid. 

All  this  means  organization,  and  capi- 
talized organization  at  that,  because  even 
at  forty  dollars  a  case  the  Canadian  pur- 
chase price  soon  mounts  to  figures,  and 
added  to  that  are  the  automobile  expenses, 
the  moneys  paid  the  men  who  bring  in  the 
cars  and  all  the  crowds  of  fixers,  handlers, 
salesmen,  and  so  on.  The  runners — the 
men  who  operate  the  automobiles — are 
paid  on  a  basis  of  $250  a  trip,  unless  they 
have  a  working  partnership.  The  rami- 
fications of  this  business  are  incredible 
so  far  as  the  men  interested  and  active 
are  concerned.  The  smugglers  comprise 
about  every  class  of  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance  to  get  quick  money 
and  big  money,  regardless  of  the  legality  of 
the  operations;  and  when  you  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  on  that  proposition  you  find 
many  takers  in  all  walks  of  life.  Two  classes 
of  men  predominate:  One  is  the  type  of 
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man  who  has  financed  crooked  stock  deals, 
crooked  stock  companies  and  various 
swindles  of  similar  sort;  the  other  is  the 
man  who  has  been  in  the  liquor  business 
and  has  been  deprived  of  that  business  by 
prohibition.  A  certain  class  of  foreigners 
is  engaged  in  smuggling  all  along  the  bor- 
der. However,  these  are  not  all.  The  par- 
ticipants often  include  public  officials,  highly- 
respected  citizens,  officers  of  the  law,  and 
that  numerous  gentry  that  is  always  ready 
to  take  a  flyer  in  anything  that  provides 
good  returns  whether  the  enterprise  is  or 
is  not  legitimate. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  was 
stated  to  me  that  sheriffs  and  other  officers 
with  police  powers  are  the  chief  smugglers, 
operating  the  smuggling  of  cars  across  the 
national  and  state  borders  and  from  time  to 
time  going  out  and  holding  up  their  own 
cars,  bringing  in  their  own  men,  fining  them 
a  few  hundred  dollars  for  violating  the 
law  and  then  releasing  them  to  go  on  with 
the  lucrative  work.  Certainly  these  offi- 
cials should  have  accurate  information  for 
making  these  alibi  raids.  Some  public 
officials  who  went  into  the  business  have 
been  arrested,  and  a  few  of  them  are  in 
jail,  but  that  is  only  an  incident.  All  the 
way  along  the  border  the  smuggling  pro- 
ceeds, often  with  gun  fights,  occasionally 
with  killings,  and  never  without  excellent 
profits. 

Geographical  position,  local  politics, 
local  conditions,  activities  of  customs  and 
revenue  men,  and  other  things  relative  and 
with  their  effects  make  each  smuggling 
operation,  or,  rather,  the  operations  of  each 
smuggling  gang,  peculiar  to  the  territory 
in  some  phases,  but  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
enterprises  is  the  automobile,  the  daring 
men  to  drive  it  across  and  back  and  the 
facilities  for  marketing  the  stuff. 

The  operations  out  of  Minneapolis  are 
typical  enough  to  illustrate  them  all.  There 
were  about  450  saloons  in  Minneapolis 
when  prohibition  closed  them  down,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  these  saloons  were  closed 
down  a  big  liquor-smuggling  trade  between 
Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis  began.  Many 
of  the  men  who  went  into  this  smuggling 
of  liquor  had  been  owners  of  saloons  or 
bartenders  in  them.  In  the  early  days  of 
prohibition  this  business  was  compara- 
tively easy.  The  cars  went  up  to  Winnipeg 
and  filled  up  with  liquor.  Then  they  cruised 
down  to  the  line,  found  a  convenient  place 
to  cross,  crossed  at  high  speed  and  steered 
for  Minneapolis.  In  the  early  days  they 
got  the  Canadian  liquor  for  thirty  dollars  a 
case,  sold  it  in  Minneapolis  for  $130  a  case, 
and  brought  in  twenty-five  cases  at  a  time, 
thus  making  a  profit  of  $2500  on  each  trip. 

Whisky  Running  From  Winnipeg 

Presently  the  authorities  got  their  or- 
ganization going,  and  they  sent  men  to 
Winnipeg  to  watch  the  incoming  automo- 
biles, which  before  that  time  took  small 
pains  to  conceal  their  errands,  and  these 
watchers  sent  word  to  the  border.  A  good 
many  of  the  smugglers  were  caught,  and 
the  business  was  made  rather  difficult. 
Still,  the  profit  was  too  great  to  allow  any 
legal  interference  or  fear  of  apprehension 
to  stop  it,  and  the  smugglers  quit  going  to 
Winnipeg  and  visited  other  and  smaller 
towns  to  the  west,  shifting  towns  each  trip, 
after  making  arrangements  with  Canadian 
dealers  to  have  the  stuff  sent  to  whatever 
town  was  selected  as  the  depot  for  the 
occasion. 

They  built  whisky  sides  on  high-powered 
cars — compartments  in  which  the  liquor 
was  placed — additions  to  the  automo- 
biles that  were  not  particularly  noticeable. 
The  cars  are  big  cars,  heavily  powered  and 
capable  of  moving  at  sixty-five  to  eighty 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  equipped  with 
lights  of  great  and  blinding  intensity  and 
are  overhauled  before  each  trip  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  and  manned  with  two  or 
three  daring  and  well-armed  runners. 

The  usual  course  nowadays  is  up  across 
North  Dakota  to  some  point  on  the  border 
west  of  Winnipeg.  When  the  smugglers 
start  they  are  given  a  destination,  all  li- 
cense numbers  are  removed  from  the  cars 
and  they  proceed  to  the  border,  selecting  a 
lonely  place  to  cross.  After  they  get  their 
stocks  the  real  trip  begins.  The  orders  are 
to  run  cautiously  to  the  border,  but  when 
the  border  is  reached  to  step  on  the  gas  and 
go  as  far  as  possible  into  North  Dakota 
without  stopping.  They  run  mostly  at 
night  and  carry  camping  outfits  for  use  on 
the  prairie.  Often  they  go  as  far  west  as  the 
Montana  border  before  crossing.  They 
do  not  stick  to  the  roads,  though  in  the 


summer  and  fall  the  roads  are  fairly  good, 
but  travel  across  the  plains,  making  as 
much  distance  as  they  can  at  night  and 
hiding  by  day.  With  ordinary  luck  a  round 
trip  takes  nine  days. 

If  a  smuggling  car  encounters  a  revenue, 
customs  or  other  official,  the  big  lights 
are  switched  on  and  the  smuggling  car  is 
put  at  top  speed.  These  lights  always  are 
switched  on  when  another  car  is  met, 
whether  it  is  an  official  car  or  not,  and  the 
glare  is  so  intense,  confusing  and  blinding 
to  the  car  approaching  that  the  whisky 
runners  are  far  past  before  there  is  a  chance 
to  fire  a  shot  at  them  or  identify  them. 
They  go  by  at  seventy-five  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  other  car  goes  into  the  ditch  or 
stops  only  to  observe  the  smugglers  vanish- 
ing in  the  distance.  The  men  who  do  the 
smuggling  and  run  the  cars  are  instructed 
not  to  shoot  unless  they  have  to.  If  the 
glare  and  their  high  speed  do  not  get  them 
by,  and  they  are  stopped,  then  they  go  into 
action,  or  abandon  the  car  and  take  their 
chances  in  the  darkness.  There  have  been 
a  good  many  killings  along  the  border  since 
the  smuggling  began. 

Difficulties  of  Smuggling 

When  the  cars  get  in  with  their  contra- 
band cargoes  the  stuff  is  distributed  and 
purveyed  at  retail  in  all  sorts  of  places  and 
in  many  cities  and  villages.  It  isn't  par- 
ticularly difficult,  as  it  stands,  to  transport 
liquor  about  the  country,  and  no  trick  at 
all  to  send  a  few  cases  from  one  city  to  an- 
other by  automobile.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
trick,  however,  to  send  it  by  train,  because 
the  transshippers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
trainmen  unless  they  have  their  stuff  in 
their  own  hand  bags.  In  the  old  Indian 
Territory  days,  when  it  was  strictly  against 
the  law  to  introduce  liquor  into  that  terri- 
tory, the  person  who  wanted  liquor  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  get  it  in,  because  the 
trainmen  took  toll  of  it,  and  the  shipper 
had  no  recourse.  He  was  violating  the  law 
when  he  shipped  the  stuff,  and  he  couldn't 
say  a  word  if  his  trunk  or  barrel  or  case 
arrived  empty  or  half  rifled.  The  trainmen 
simply  took  what  they  wanted,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

That  was  a  local  condition  that  harassed 
many  a  thirsty  dweller  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  in  Oklahoma  and  in  other  dry 
states.  That  is  a  national  condition  that 
harasses  the  private  booze  shipper  now. 
Many  a  sore  whisky  shipper,  trying  to  get 
a  few  bottles  home,  can  testify  to  that.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  trunk,  say, 
with  a  few  bottles  of  liquor  in  it  to  its 
destination  with  the  few  bottles  of  liquor 
remaining  in  it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  trainmen  are  so  advanced  and  skillful 
in  their  booze  detection  that  they  use 
stethoscopes  to  discover  it.  They  shake  the 
trunk,  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  side 
of  it  the  while,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest 
gurgle-gurgle  from  within,  the  trunk  is 
opened,  the  liquor  extracted,  and  the  trans- 
action is  complete,  because  the  trainman 
is  immune.  The  owner  cannot  make  a  com- 
plaint without  convicting  himself. 

Smuggling  by  sea  is  somewhat  more 
complex,  because  ships  must  land  at  docks 
and  there  are  customs  officials  and  other 
officials  on  the  docks.  However,  it  is  not 
impossible.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  common  from 
the  Bermudas,  from  Cuba,  from  Europe 
and  from  the  transpacific  ports.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  sea-smuggling  organiza- 
tions, just  as  there  are  land-smuggling 
organizations  all  along  the  borders,  but 
most  of  the  cases  I  have  heard  about  seem 
to  be  individual  enterprises  or  enterprises 
of  gangs  among  the  crews  of  the  liners  and 
merchantmen  that  come  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  For  example,  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  New  York,  after  a  big 
ship  is  in  and  has  been  at  dock  for  a  few 
days,  to  find  some  member  of  the  personnel 
of  that  ship  with  a  list  of  various  liquors  he 
can  sell  and  deliver  at  prevailing  prices— 
sometimes  cheaper  than  the  market— and 
usually  a  rather  wide-awake  person,  at  that. 
He  often  has  champagnes  and  brandies  of 
good  qualities,  and  Scotch.  Sometimes  he 
purveys  clarets  and  other  table  wines,  but 
usually  he  has  champagne,  brandy  and 
Scotch.  He  calls  on  recommended  persons, 
and  is  recommended  himself.  He  gets  the 
liquors  off  the  ship  in  some  way  known  to 
himself  and  delivers  them. 

The  crews  bring  in  liquor  too.  Occa- 
sionally a  haul  is  made.  Not  long  ago  a 
large  number  of  bottles  of  clandestine 
brandy  were  found  tucked  away  in  differ- 
ent hiding  places  on  board  an  Italian  ship. 
(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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IT  IS  very  difficult  to  find  words  that  will 
exactly  describe  the  well  bred,  well  groomed 
man  or  woman.  We  know  these  very  distinc- 
tive people  when  we  see  them  and  gladly  pay 
tribute  with  frank  and  unreserved  admiration. 
But  to  define  them — to  analyse  them — is  utterly 
impossible,  and  we  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  subtle  but  very  pleasant  impression. 


For  the  same  reasons,  apparently,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  real  charm  of  our  new  sport 
model,  the  "Larchmont  II."  One  glance  at 
this  car  kindles  something  in  the  eye  of  a  sports- 
man that  no  mere  words  could  convey.  One 
swift  flight  behind  the  wheel  generates  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction  that  is  gloriously  stimulating  in 
effect,  but  quite  indescribable. 


PAIGE-DETROIT     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Truc\s 
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Prepare 
the  Surface 

Before 
Varnishing 

Carefully  sandpaper 
that  chair  or  that  stand 
before  you  varnish  it. 

If  you  don't,  the  surface 
will  still  retain  portions  of 
the  previous  coat  of  var- 
nish or  paint,  and  where 
this  is  "painted  over"  the 
after  coat  will  "blister" 
and  peel  . 

You  needn't  spend  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  big  supply 
of  sandpaper.  Just  get 
one  of  those  Utility  Pack- 
ages of  "3M"  Sand  Paper 
—  your  hardware  dealer 
has  them. 

They  cost  only  a  dime  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  they  contain 
twenty  sheets,  just  the  right 
size.  Five  grades,  fine  to 
coarse.  Suitable  for  every 
job. 

Made  by 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 


IN  HANDY  !®t PACKAGES 
Jb  HOUSEHOLD  USD 


( Continued  from  Page  SO) 

No  doubt  there  is  hardly  a  ship  that  comes 
to  New  York,  say,  or  Boston,  or  any  other 
port,  that  has  not  contraband  liquor  aboard, 
and  a  large  portion  of  that  gets  into  circu- 
lation ashore.  The  Atlantic  crews  specialize 
in  brandies,  probably  because  of  their  higher 
voltage.  Almost  any  stoker  has  enough 
money  to  buy  a  few  bottles  of  cheap  French 
brandy,  say,  at  a  French  port,  and  if  he 
doesn't  drink  it  himself  he  can  get  ten  times 
what  he  paid  for  it  ashore. 

Testimony  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
wines  is  coming  in  in  this  way  is  found  in 
the  prices  of  champagne  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  writing.  A  year  ago  champagne 
of  good  brands  was  held  at  $275  to  $300  a 
case,  but  now  there  are  some  champagnes 
that  may  be  obtained  at  $120  a  case,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  brands  that  can  be 
had  for  $140  a  case.  This  means  either  that 
stocks  collected  before  prohibition  went  in 
are  being  put  on  the  market  or  that  ways 
have  been  found  to  get  champagne  into  the 
country  via  the  smuggling  route.  Both 
factors  have  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
duction of  price,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
smuggling  factor  is  the  more  important  so 
far  as  its  influence  goes  on  the  price  pre- 
vailing a  case. 

The  Poison  Makers 

The  third  source  of  supply  is  the  moon- 
shine source,  using  moonshine  as  a  term  to 
designate  liquor  made  in  illicit  stills  any- 
where, because  the  moon  never  shines  and 
never  will  into  most  of  the  places  where  it 
is  made — the  dirty,  nasty  cellars  where  the 
stills  are  operated.  The  original  moon- 
shiners, operating  out-of-doors  and  in  the 
hills,  made  a  liquor  that  at  best  had  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it  save  high  alcoholiza- 
tion. It  had  neither  bouquet  nor  age.  It 
was  unpalatable  to  the  casual  drinker,  and 
taken  for  the  effect  rather  than  for  taste  or 
bouquet  by  the  constant  user.  It  was  poor 
whisky,  but  the  makers  of  it  knew  how  to 
make  poor  whisky,  and  made  the  best  poor 
whisky  they  could  with  their  imperfect 
stills  and  under  the  constant  fear  of  detec- 
tion. They  didn't  cheat.  They  made  it 
according  to  formula  and  after  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  and  it  was  what  it  was — 
moonshine,  raw,  corn  whisky — but  just 
that.  They  used  good  water  and  good  corn, 
and  they  knew  how. 

The  moonshiner  of  to-day  operates  not 
in  the  hills  or  the  open  country,  but  in 
cellars,  in  hidden  houses,  in  all  sorts  of 
underground  places;  and  all  he  knows 
about  making  whisky  is  comprised  in  the 
recipe  somebody  has  given  him.  He  uses 
any  water  he  can  get,  and  any  materials — 
the  cheaper  the  better.  All  he  wants  is  to 
get  a  distillation.  He  cares  nothing  for 
processes.  In  almost  every  case  the  cir- 
cumstances compel  him  to  work  with  a  low 
steam  pressure.  The  steam  moves  slowly 
through  the  worm.  Consequently  every 
impurity  remains,  especially  the  verdigris 
that  forms  within  the  copper  worm.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  maximum  of  fusel  oil  and  all 
other  deleterious  components  of  raw  dis- 
tilled spirit  rawly  distilled  from  indifferent 
materials.  The  result  is  a  compound  that 
is  about  as  poisonous  as  it  can  be  without 
being  actually  arsenical. 

This  is  the  stuff  that  is  retailed  every- 
where in  this  country  by  bootleggers  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions.  In  its  way  it  is  the 
stuff  that  the  home-brew  housewife  tries  to 
make  in  her  domestic  violations  of  the  law, 
but  that  is  a  minor  thing,  albeit  stills  for 
house  use  can  be  bought  in  many  places,  as 
can  apparatus  for  all  sorts  of  home-brewing, 
and  never  a  person  but  has  his  pet  formula. 
In  a  Western  city  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  one 
entire  store  window  filled  with  bottling, 
corking  and  brewing  apparatus  of  all  sorts 
openly  for  sale,  and  basic  compounds  for 
these  home  messes  are  obtainable  anywhere. 
That  stuff  will  soon  be  of  the  past.  It  isn't 
good  enough  to  warrant  the  trouble  taken 
to  make  it. 

Commercial  moonshine  is  not  sold  as 
such.  It  is  sold  under  the  pretense  of  being 
real  whisky.  It  is  sold  in  refilled  bottles, 
with  forged  labels  and  counterfeited  gov- 
ernment stamps.  It  looks  like  whisky,  but 
it  isn't.  It  is  poison,  terrible  death-dealing 
poison.  Any  drinking  friend  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  has  not  access  to  a  stock 
of  real  whisky  will  tell  you  of  effects,  rang- 
ing from  death  and  blindness  to  coma  and 
sickness,  that  have  come  from  the  drinking 
of  this  stuff.  It  is  most  in  evidence  in  the 
cities,  and  the  makers  and  purveyors  of  it 
are  almost  invariably  foreigners— aliens — 
I  who  made  haste  to  utilize  this  avenue  for 


quick  money.  Not  long  ago  the  officials 
seized  a  great  case  of  forged  labels  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  They  were 
labels  of  good  brands  of  whisky  that  were 
sold  before  prohibition.  They  were  intended 
for  bottles  of  moonshine,  and  were  only  a 
fraction  of  those  in  use  in  New  York. 

It  is  so  all  over  the  country.  Not  only 
that,  but  bottles  of  real  whisky  are  emptied 
by  steaming  off  stamps  over  corks  or  by 
boring  holes  in  the  bottom  and  refilled  with 
this  stuff,  and  sold  as  of  the  original  quality. 
The  amount  of  money  that  has  been  paid 
for  this  bogus  and  baleful  whisky  in  this 
country  since  last  January  is  enormous. 
The  number  of  deaths  it  has  caused  cannot 
be  computed,  but  it  is  large.  I  know  of 
seven  myself.  The  cases  of  blindness  are 
frequent,  and  the  men  who  took  a  couple  of 
drinks  of  it  and  became  violently  ill  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  block. 

This  stuff,  when  faked  in  bottles  and  with 
forged  labels  and  counterfeited  stamps, 
sells  for  about  the  same  price  >a.s  real 
whisky,  because  nobody  with  money  enough 
to  pay  three  or  four  dollars  a  bottle  for  it 
would  buy  it  otherwise.  It  is  sold  for 
what  it  is — hootch — to  those  who  won't  or 
can't  pay  the  alleged  whisky  price;  and 
that  accounts  for  a  good  many  police  items 
in  the  papers.  If  it  doesn't  make  the 
drinker  sick  it  surely  will  make  him  crazy. 
The  man  who  thinks  he  is  buying  real 
whisky  because  the  bottle  and  the  label 
and  the  stamps  look  right  is  being  cheated 
seven  times  out  of  ten,  probably  nine 
times,  and  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
tragedies  as  a  consequence — thousands  of 
them. 

The  methods  of  distribution  of  this  stuff 
and  of  all  other  sorts  of  illicit  liquor  are 
as  varied  as  bootlegging  ingenuity,  which 
ranges  in  quality  of  craft  from  the  desire 
and  maneuverings  of  any  door-mat  thief  or 
petty  larcenist  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  to 
the  organized  ring  financed  and  operated 
by  crooks  of  intelligence  and  daring,  and 
all  the  underworld  and  underground  grades 
between.  Added  to  these  are  ostensibly 
respectable  citizens  not  averse  to  sharing 
in  profits  no  matter  how  obtained  and 
crooked  public  police  officers.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  it  extend  from  the  dirty  villain 
who  peddles  his  poison  in  the  slums  and  the 
pert  bell  boy  in  the  hotels  who  knows  where 
a  flask  can  be  secured  for  a  high  price  up 
through  the  saloon  keepers,  the  restaurant 
and  cafe  keepers,  the  hotel  keepers,  the 
road-housemen,  and  so  on,  along  to  the  well- 
dressed  agent  who  calls  on  and  supplies  the 
better  class  of  trade  and  the  rings  who  sell 
it  in  lots  of  100  to  1000  cases. 

Bootlegging  in  New  York 

The  motive  is  always  the  same — the 
money  in  it.  The  big  cities  have  been 
Klondikes  for  these  persons  since  this 
country  went  dry.  Vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  made.  Taxi  drivers,  bartenders, 
sporting  men  of  all  sorts,  gamblers,  police 
officers,  agents  employed  to  enforce  the 
law  and  various  other  citizens  are  all  in 
it,  and  they  all  have  made  money.  After  it 
seeped  into  the  consciousness  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  this  country  that  prohibition  was 
coming — and  it  took  a  long  time  for  that  to 
percolate — there  was  a  frenzy  of  buying 
among  the  drinkers,  and  any  price  asked 
was  paid  by  those  who  had  the  money  to 
pay  it.  Since  that  time  the  market  has  sta- 
bilized, but  there  is  a  tremendous  profit  yet 
in  selling  fake  booze  even  at  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  a  bottle.  When  they  get  eighteen  or 
twenty  dollars  they  make  money  so  fast  they 
cannot  count  it;  and  so,  too,  with  this  with- 
drawal stuff,  because  even  the  bonded 
whisky  is  not  retailed  honestly.  It  is 
diluted  and  doped  and  amplified.  One 
barrel  of  bonded  whisky,  which  is  but  the 
ordinary  bar  whisky  of  the  old  days,  can  be 
expanded  by  doping  and  doctoring  to  three, 
and  often  is— to  three  or  more. 

There  is  money  in  the  business,  which  is 
the  reason  so  many  people  of  so  many  sorts 
are  in  it,  coupled  with  the  almost  universal 
lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer,  who  is  as  trustful  as  a  child  when 
dealing  with  a  bootlegger.  He  knows  he  is 
breaking  the  law,  and  he  abandons  all 
ordinary  business  precautions  in  buying 
his  booze.  He  accepts  the  word  of  the  boot- 
legger almost  without  exception,  and  what 
he  gets  is  what  is  coming  to  him— a 
trimming. 

A  man  who  ought  to  know  told  me  that 
there  were  4500  places  in  New  York  on 
October  first  where  liquor  could  be  bought. 
In  the  past  six  months  I  have  been  in  four- 
teen or  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 


country.  I  heard  the  same  stories— stories 
of  the  ease  with  which  liquor  could  be 
purchased.  Drinks,  in  New  York,  retail 
over  saloon  bars  at  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
very  ordinary  drink  of  whisky.  In  restau- 
rants they  charge  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  for  a  highball.  Wine  can  be  ob- 
tained in  some  places  for  about  twenty-five 
dollars  a  bottle— champagne.  Out  West 
the  before-dinner  cocktail  is  served  in  the 
restaurants  as  orange  juice.  Few  dinners 
begin  without  a  glass  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  usual  breakfast  preface,  served  to  simu- 
late orange  juice.  It  is  a  rather  inferior 
Bronx  cocktail.  Gin  was  not  easy  to  get, 
nor  vermuth;  but  both  can  be  found  now 
rather  easily. 

The  supply  is  enormous,  both  of  smug- 
gled and  moonshine  stuff.  The  police  in 
New  York  found  a  still  in  uptown  New 
York  early  in  October  that  had  a  capacity 
of  thirty  gallons  a  day.  Evidently  this 
stuff  was  retailed  in  flasks,  for  there  were 
2000  empty  pint  flasks  near  by.  The  corner 
grocers,  the  druggists,  the  soft-drink  places, 
the  barber  shops  often  do  a  little  bootleg- 
ging on  the  side;  as  does  many  a  man 
who  would  be  most  indignant  if  he  were 
told  he  is  a  lawbreaker.  The  stuff  is  sold 
to  the  small  consumer  by  the  pint,  but  the 
big  fellows  deal  in  case  lots.  A  deal  for 
100  cases  is  not  uncommon.  Some  sales  are 
even  larger  than  that. 

The  business  has  been  systematized  by 
the  larger  rings.  There  are  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade— underground,  of  course,  but 
efficient. 

Old'Fashioned  Beer  Parties 

Real  beer — and  not  the  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  brand — is  common.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  breweries  that  are  making 
near  beer  often  allow  some  of  their  product 
to  become  far  more  adjacent  than  their 
advertised,  nonalcoholic  beverage  and  ped- 
dle it  out;  always  in  bottles  of  course. 
The  old  keg  beer  is  of  the  past.  The  bottle 
containing  the  real  beer  looks  like  the 
bottles  holding  nonalcoholic  stuff.  The  al- 
coholic percentage  is  generally  about  six 
per  cent,  which  gives  it  more  of  a  kick  than 
was  in  the  beer  of  the  old  days,  when  the 
content  was  about  four  and  a  half. 

These  crooked  brewers  slip  a  few  cases 
of  real  beer  with  secret  marks  into  a  con- 
signment of  the  innocuous  stuff,  and  the 
saloon  keepers  who  get  it  retail  it  to  their 
friends,  for  fifty  cents  a  bottle  in  the 
smaller  places  and  a  dollar  a  bottle  in  the 
niftier  ones. 

Many  saloons  closed  when  prohibition 
came  in,  but  many  remained  open  as  res- 
taurants, especially  those  that  in  the  old 
days  had  small  kitchens  for  their  patrons. 
These  are  the  places  where  the  real  beer  is 
sold  mostly.  Last  summer  in  Chicago 
they  told  me  that  some  of  the  smaller 
breweries  were  making  occasional  brewings 
of  real  beer  and  that  beer  parties  were  of 
nightly  occasion — that  is,  the  brewer  would 
notify  a  certain  saloon  customer  of  his  that 
on  Tuesday,  say,  he  would  send  in  some 
real  beer.  Then  the  word  would  be  passed 
and  that  night  real  beer  would  be  sold. 
On  Wednesday  night  the  real  beer  would 
be  sent  to  a  saloon  in  a  far-distant  section 
of  the  city.  If  a  Loop  saloon  got  it  one 
night  a  saloon  in  the  outskirts  would  get  it 
the  next  night,  but  there  was  a  beer  party 
almost  every  night,  and  the  wise  ones  fol- 
lowed the  beer  round. 

One  thoughtful  brewer  made  a  lot  of 
money  for  himself  by  putting  out  a  brand 
which  he  called  The  .275.  The  searchers 
after  kick  flocked  to  that  brand.  "Lookit," 
they  said;  "here's  a  guy  what's  brewin' 
stuff  with  somethin'  to  it.  See  the  label. 
Two-seventy-five.  That's  what  we  used  to 
get."  ,  , 

In  vain  his  competitors  protested  that 
beer  of  .275  per  cent  alcoholic  content  was 
weaker  than  any  other  near  beer.  In  vain 
they  pointed  out  that  the  decimal  point 
was  in  the  wrong  place,  that  it  was  .275 
instead  of  2.75. 

Decimal  points  apparently  meant  noth- 
ing in  the  beerless  lives  of  the  great  public 
and  the  brewer  prospered.  His  label  had 
the  right  figures  in  it— a  two,  a  seven  and 
a  five— and  where  did  they  get  that  stuff 
about  decimal  points,  anyhow,  and  wot 
fell  was  a  decimal  point? 

Canvassing  the  situation  from  coast  to 
coast,  not  the  least  interesting  development 
of  prohibition  is  the  California  develop- 
ment. The  vineyard  interests  of.  California 
would  be  ruined  by  the  repeal  of  the  Vol- 
stead Law.    For  years  we  heard  the  loud 

(Continued  on  Page  SS) 
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SHES  are  so  taken  for 
granted  that  perhaps 
we  don't  see  them  in  their 
true  light — as  fuel  paid  for 
by  weight,  but  unusable. 


-Si 


Yon  bought  your  heat  by  the  ton 

Did  it  deliver  100%? 


WARM  AIR 


COLO  AIR 


Perfection  Oil  Heater 
placed  near  a  window 
will  heat  the  cold  air  seep- 
ing in  through  the  sash 
and  radiate  it  throughout 
the  room  in  the  form  of 
warm  fresh  air. 


But  after  all,  ash-barrel  waste  is  not  the  most 
serious  waste  in  heating  a  house.  Think  of 
the  wasted  heat  that  goes  into  the  upper 
halls — into  rooms  that  are  used  only  part  of 
the  day.  Here  is  the  way  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  your  furnace  or  other  regular 
heating  system.  Keep  a  low,  even  fire  in  it 
all  the  time — enough  to  heat  the  whole 
house  to  a  moderate  temperature.  This  is 
the  work  the  furnace  or  base-burner  does 
best.  Then  whenever  you  want  comfort  heat 
of  70°  or  72° — wherever  you  want  to  work 
or  read — use  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Perfection  Heater  produces 

the  Heat  on  the  spot 
With  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
there  is  no  waste  either  way.  There 
is  no  waste  in  the  form  of  ashes. 
There  is  no  waste  in  transmitting 
the  heat  from  one  place  to  another. 
If  your  house  was  built  with  radia- 
tors or  registers  in  the  wrong  places, 
set  it  right  with  a  Perfection  Heater. 

A  Portable  Radiator 
The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  a  radia- 
tor you  can  put  anywhere.  It  is  light 
and  portable.    It  is  clean,  handy 
and  strong.  1 1  burns  about  1 0  hours 


on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil,  obtainable  any- 
where. And  in  every  particular  it  is 
efficient,  simple  and  up-to-date. 

Protect  against  fuel  shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Heaters  are  now  in 
use  and  are  protecting  thousands  of  homes 
daily  against  the  perils  of  a  fuel  shortage.  Buy 
your  Perfection  now  and  end  all  fuel  worries. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by  progressive 
hardware,  housefurnishing,  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Perfection  models,  handsomely  finished  in 
blue  or  black,  or  write  to  us  for  booklet, 
"Warm  Rays  for  Cold  Days." 


PERFECTION  Oil  tieaiers 


tA{.ae/e  hy 

THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

7616PLATTAVE    CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
*A(ade  in  Canada  bt, 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO.  LTD  SAKN1A 


i/Ilso  makers  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves.  Ovens.  Cabinets. 
Water  Heaters  and  ALADDIN 
Cooking  Utensils. 
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Christmas  Cheer  for  the  motorist 

Among  discriminating  motorists,  their  families  and  friends,  the  The  universal  recognition  enjoyed  by  Michelins  as  the  quality 

custom  of  giving  Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Christmas  has  tires,  gives  them  an  unequalled  gift-value  which  their  moderate 

grown  in  popularity  year  by  year.   No  present  could  be  more  use-  price  makes  doubly  attractive  to  the  giver. 

ful;  none  could  better  express  appreciation  of  the  rides  you've  had  For  a  gift  costing  only  a  few  dollars  -  A  Michelin  Inner  Tube, 

together  or  of  favors  you've  received.  For  a  gift  par  excellence — A  Michelin  Universal  Cord  Casing. 


Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Other  factories :  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy- 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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squawks  of  the  Californians  that  prohibi- 
tion meant  the  destruction  of  the  grape 
industry  and  its  affiliated  wine  and  raisin 
branches,  the  loss  of  millions  and  millions 
invested  and  the  throwing  out  of  work  of 
thousands  of  worthy  people,  and  so  on. 
We  were  stunned  with  their  clamor.  Well, 
what  do  you  suppose  has  happened? 

Instead  of  getting  twelve,  fourteen,  six- 
teen or  eighteen  dollars  a  ton  for  their  wine 
grapes  they  now  are  getting  sixty-five  to 
seventy-five  dollars,  and  even  more.  In- 
stead of  getting  nine  or  ten  cents  a  pound 
for  their  raisins  they  now  are  getting 
more  than  twenty  cents.  The  old  top  prices 
meant  affluence.  The  new  top  prices  mean 
fortunes.  And  fancy  the  feelings  of  that 
man  up  Stockton  way  who,  disgusted  with 
prohibition,  tore  up  a  vineyard  of  3500 
acres  of  bearing  vines  as  a  protest !  Fancy 
the  feelings  of  many  others  who  uprooted 
their  vineyards!  There  is  a  laugh  in  the 
fact  that  the  California  vineyard  interests 
are  sternly  and  irrevocably  opposed  to  any 
modification  of  the  Volstead  Law.  It  suits 
them  as  it  stands.  And  many  new  vine- 
yards are  being  set  out.  They  are  making 
considerable  wine  for  "religious"  purposes 
out  there,  and  raisins  are  the  keystone  and 
the  foundation  and  the  arch  of  many  sorts 
of  homemade  hootch. 

The  great  problem  of  legal  prohibition  is 
the  problem  of  enforcement,  just  as  the 
great  problem  of  moral  prohibition  is  the 
problem  of  bringing  home  to  the  citizen  his 
individual  responsibility.  So  far  as  en- 
forcement goes,  there  is  a  professional  pro- 
hibition side  to  that  too.  Years  ago  the 
prohibition  people,  too  zealous  in  their 
work,  nearly  wrecked  their  organizations 
by  insistence  on  too  drastic  enforcement  of 
local  laws.  Of  course  this  is  without  the 
view  of  the  fanatics,  but  the  men  who  are 
in  the  work  of  prohibition  effectively  and 
resultfully  are  not  fanatics.  They  are  sane, 
politic,  adaptable  persons,  with  work  to  do, 
and  they  know  how  that  work  must  be 
done.  The  crusaders  and  the  fanatics 
furnish  the  red  fire,  but  the  men  who  con- 
duct the  real  campaigns  for  prohibition 
conduct  those  campaigns  just  as  a  business 
man  conducts  his  selling  campaigns — to 
get  the  results. 

The  Federal  government  appropriation 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Law 
was  $5,000,000,  but  $50,000,000  would  not 
have  enforced  it  in  a  ten  per  cent  ratio. 
For  example,  in  New  York  State,  with  its 
more  than  10,000,000  people,  there  are  but 
200  prohibition  officers.  New  York  City, 
with  its  more  than  5,000,000  people,  has 
110  of  these.  The  rest  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  state.  That  gives  a  handful  to  cover 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  border  and  another 
handful  to  cover  Lake  Erie.  A  thousand 
men  couldn't  begin  to  handle  the  New  York 
City  water  front. 

A  Positive  Benefit 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  problem  of  en- 
forcement will  be  met  by  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  enforcing  facilities.  There  are 
other  ways  to  meet  that  problem,  and  those 
ways  are  gradually  being  made  apparent  as 
the  different  ingenuities  and  crookednesses 
of  the  lawbreakers  become  apparent.  None 
but  the  most  fanatical  prohibitionist  claims 
that  drinking  of  liquor  and  selling  and  mak- 
ing of  illicit  liquor  can  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated by  law.  That  cannot  be  done,  and 
sane  prohibitionists  know  it.  Burglary  and 
murder,  and  hundreds  of  other  crimes,  per- 
sist, though  there  always  have  been  drastic 
laws  against  them,  and  police  to  enforce 
these  laws.  Much  less  can  drinking  be 
stopped  by  legal  enactment,  because  the 
average  citizen  does  not  accept  the  moral 
inhibition  on  himself  that  he  accepts  in  the 
case  of  burglary— that  is,  he  is  not  yet 
educated  to  think  that  if  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition law,  to  drink  whisky  is  an  infrac- 
tion of  that  law.  His  code  prevents  the 
ordinary  citizen  from  becoming  a  burglar, 
but  that  does  not  apply  as  to  drinking. 

What  prohibition  will  do  is,  first,  not 
abolish  drinking,  but  make  public  sale  and 
drinking  more  difficult— indeed,  impos- 
sible—and thereby  protect  the  great  maas 
of  the  population,  to  whom  public  drinking 
was  a  menace.  There  are  few  persons  who 
will  not  admit  that  the  saloon  has  gone, 
never  to  return.  That  is  one  great  positive 
benefit  to  the  American  people.  Following 
that,  if  the  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  can  be 
stopped,  that  will  be  the  second  great 
positive  benefit.  Even  if  it  cannot  be 
stopped,  when  the  procedure  is  worked  out 
it  can  be  vastly  restricted.   That,  in  all 


probability,  is  the  final  status  of  prohibi- 
tion in  this  country,  barring  a  modification 
of  the  law  to  permit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  lighter  liquors.  That  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  article.  Whisky,  as  it 
formerly  existed,  and  the  saloon  are  gone 
forever. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  sane  prohi- 
bitionists— the  nonfanatics  who  are  seeking 
as  complete  a  measure  of  dryness  as  can  be 
obtained  after  considering  all  the  elements 
of  human  nature,  human  legislative  ability, 
human  fallibility,  the  inherent  human  ten- 
dency in  many  humans  not  to  allow 
pandering  to  appetites  or  breaking  the  laws 
to  stop  them  from  making  money  and 
political  inhibitions  and  obstructions  that 
must  inevitably  ensue — the  main  place 
where  the  situation  must  be  remedied  at 
present  is  at  the  source  of  supply.  To  that 
end  the  dry  leaders  will  seek  to  obtain 
amendments  to  the  law  that  will  prevent  or 
largely  restrict  the  issuing  of  wholesalers' 
permits  for  the  withdrawal  of  liquor  from 
warehouses  and  limit  that  withdrawal  for 
other  purposes. 

What  of  the  Future? 

That  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  The  natural 
assumption  would  be  that  when  the  liquor 
stored  in  bonded  warehouses  was  ex- 
hausted— the  visible  supply — the  situation 
of  permit  abuse  would  be  settled  automati- 
cally, because  the  law  does  not  permit 
distilling  liquor,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  going 
the  70,000,000  gallons  that  was  in  bonded 
warehouses  when  the  law  came  in  will  soon 
be  gone.  And  there  will  be  no  more. 

That  isn't  the  case.  Several  distilleries 
are  now  operating  in  this  country  under  the 
wartime  act,  which  admits  the  use  of  a 
low-grade  grain.  That  act — the  Lever 
Law— will  eventually  be  repealed,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  distilleries 
from  starting  up  for  the  purpose  of  making 
liquor  for  medicinal  purposes.  How  is 
Congress  or  anybody  else  going  to  define 
how  much  liquor  shall  be  made  and  used  in 
this  country  for  medicinal  purposes  in  an 
arbitrary  manner?  And  isn't  it  probable 
that  any  Congress,  influenced  by  politics, 
will  hesitate  before  being  too  arbitrary? 
So  far  as  withdrawals  from  bonded  ware- 
houses are  concerned,  the  Government  may 
suspend  them — several  states  have  sus- 
pended them — but  the  task  of  setting 
down,  defining  and  restricting  the  amount 
of  liquor  that  this  country  shall  have,  or 
that  shall  be  made,  for  medicinal  purposes 
will  keep  Congress  busy  for  quite  a  time. 

There  may  be  amendments  providing  for 
a  drastic  limit  to  the  number  of  prescrip- 
tions that  doctors  can  issue,  and  a  restric- 
tion on  druggists,  who  are  now  the  chief 
retailers  of  the  country.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  finding  a  way  to  determine  how 
much  liquor  druggists  need  for  legitimate 
medicinal  and  preparation  purposes.  In 
other  words,  how  much  tonics,  lotions,  and 
so  on,  will  this  country  require?  That  is  a 
teaser,  also. 

Many  men  who  favor  prohibition  think 
that  the  Government  should  buy  the  total 
available  supply  of  liquor  now  existing,  sell 
it  for  nonbeverage  purposes  and  stop  the 
whole  business  that  way.  This  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in  a 
country  where  taxes  are  very  heavy  al- 
ready, and  would  be  opposed  strenuously 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  would 
mean  to  the  drinkers  a  restriction  of 
chances  to  get  something  to  drink;  second, 
because  it  would  make  taxes  just  that  much 
heavier  by  this  huge  addition  to  the  budget. 
It  is  held  that  concentration  of  the  total 
bonded  supply  in  a  few  central  warehouses 
would  operate  efficiently  to  prevent  crooked 
withdrawal  of  liquor  and  its  subsequent 
diversion  for  drinking  purposes;  and  that 
the  placing  of  prohibition  officials  in  the 
Civil  Service  to  remove  them  from  the 
political  influences  that  now  surround  them 
would  help  greatly  in  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  smuggling  difficulty  is  one  that  can 
be  minimized  by  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernments. Already  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  taking  steps  to  prevent  such  active 
participation  of  Canadian  liquor  dealers  as 
now  exists  in  the  breaking  of  the  American 
law,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  some  such 
steps  may  be  taken  by  Mexico.  When 
these  steps  are  taken,  then  the  question  of 
smuggling  becomes  one  of  efficient  border 
control,  because  ship  smuggling  can  be  held 
down.  Border  control  is  immeasurably 
difficult.  As  long  as  liquor  is  obtainable 
without  the  borders  of  this  country,  but  in 
places  accessible  to  this  country,  either  by 


land  or  water,  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  smuggling  in  other  commodities 
that  can  be  resold  for  a  good  profit  or  are 
wanted  by  individuals  for  their  own  use. 
Smuggling  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  lawbreak- 
ings.  It  never  has  been  stopped  and  never 
will  be  as  long  as  there  are  revenue  and 
customs  and  impost  taxes.  But  it  can  be 
restricted. 

Conceivably  a  situation  might  arise  in 
the  United  States  wherein  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  be 
repealed.  Any  constitutional  amendment 
that  is  adopted  can  be  abrogated  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  it  was  adopted— 
by  the  passage  of  an  amendment  repealing 
it  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  by  a  ratification  of  that 
repealing  amendment  by  three-quarters  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states.  That  situa- 
tion, while  conceivable,  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able. It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  will  forever  remain 
where  it  is. 

Repeal  of  the  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  lessening  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
Volstead  Law.  In  an  operative  sense  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  of  no  effect 
per  se.  It  must  have  a  law  to  make  it 
operative.  That  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
the  Volstead  Law,  and  the  only  process 
needed  to  provide  a  loosening  up  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Volstead  Law.  Congress 
is  the  Federal  lawmaking  power  in  this 
country,  and  law  that  Congress  makes 
Congress  also  can  repeal  or  amend.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Volstead  Law  provides  that  no 
beverage  shall  be  made  or  purveyed  in  this 
country  in  which  the  alcoholic  content  is 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Spe- 
cifically, also,  Congress  can,  if  Congress  so 
votes,  amend  the  Volstead  Law  in  that 
particular,  and  provide  by  that  amend- 
ment that  the  alcoholic  content  of  any  bev- 
erage made  in  this  country  can  be  any 
other  per  cent  designated — two  or  more. 
All  that  is  needed  to  bring  this  about  is  the 
election  of  a  Congress  with  a  majority  of  its 
members  favoring  such  a  proposition  and 
the  presence  of  a  President  in  the  White 
House  who  is  agreeable  to  such  an  amend- 
ment and  who  will  sign  the  bill  after  it  has 
passed  the  Congress  and  thereby  make  it 
a  law. 

No  person  who  has  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  this  country  thinks  that  there  will 
come  a  time  for  many  years  when  the  mak- 
ing of  whisky  for  sale  as  formerly  will  be 
permitted  in  this  country  or  that  there  will 
be  a  return  of  the  saloon  as  the  general 
purveyor  of  whisky  and  the  licensing  of  its 
open  sale.  That  is  dream  stuff  of  the  soaks 
and  those  who  soaked  them.  But  there  are 
many  men — a  great  many — who  do  think 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  making 
of  the  lighter  beverages,  such  as  beer,  ales 
and  table  wines,  will  be  permitted  by  just 
such  congressional  action  as  has  been 
described  above.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
the  prohibitionists  will  make  their  con- 
tinued stand.  The  securing  by  the  prohi- 
bitionists of  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  the  frontal  and  successful  assault,  but 
they  must  withstand  flank  movements  of 
this  sort  for  years  to  come. 

Wets  Waiting  for  1922 

Consequently  the  elections  to  Congress 
this  fall,  which  had  not  been  held  at  the 
time  this  article  was  written,  were  watched 
with  considerable  anxiety,  and  active  cam- 
paigns were  made  by  both  the  wets  and  the 
drys  in  many  localities.  However,  it  is  not 
thought  that  this  election — of  1920— will  be 
the  crucial  one,  nor  is  it  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  Congress  elected  this  year  that  will 
do  much  in  the  way  of  changing  the  present 
status,  except,  it  may  be,  to  make  some 
further  restrictions  held  to  be  necessary. 

The  wets  will  make  their  great  stand  two 
years  from  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men 
who  have  to  do  with  the  politics  of  prohibi- 
tion—  in  the  congressional  elections  of 
1922.  The  reason  for  that  assumption  is 
this:  A  decennial  census  has  just  been 
completed.  New  congressional  reappor- 
tionments are  made  after  every  census. 
The  census  of  1920  has  shown  a  large  in- 
crease in  urban,  or  city,  population.  The 
chances  are  that  the  new  apportionment 
for  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  increase  the  number  of 
members  from  the  city  districts  at  the 
expense  of  the  number  from  the  country 
districts,  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
city  population  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
cities  are  the  strongholds  of  the  wets.  The 
prohibitionists  are  strongest  in  the  country. 
Thus  it  is  anticipated  that  there  may  be  an 


advantage  to  the  wets  in  this  new  reappor- 
tionment and  that  the  big  fight  will  come 
then  rather  than  this  year. 

Popularly,  and  as  shown  by  the  workings 
of  the  law  for  its  first  year,  the  cities  have 
proved  by  their  wet  demonstrations  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wet  sentiment  in 
this  country  is  in  the  cities.  At  that,  it  was 
adequately  shown,  at  both  the  Chicago  and 
the  San  Francisco  conventions,  that  there 
was  no  majority  political  belief  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  this  country  is  not 
dry,  because  there  were  elements  in  both 
conventions  that  tried  to  make  the  wet-or- 
dry  issue,  and  tried  hard  too;  and  neither 
convention  did  make  the  wet-or-dry  issue. 
The  reason  was  that  in  these  two  conven- 
tions, of  men  from  every  state  and  city,  the 
majority  sentiment  was  dry.  And  that 
sentiment  is  dry  now. 

New  York  City  appears  to  be  wet.  So 
does  Chicago.  So  does  many  another 
center  of  population,  but  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  if  the  citizens  of  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  any  other  city  could  get  a 
direct  vote  on  the  wet-dry  proposition,  of 
all  the  citizens,  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  dry  showing  than  the  wets  imagine. 
The  wets,  as  I  have  said,  take  their  view- 
point from  themselves.  That  viewpoint 
always  is  wet.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  prefer  the  present  law,  with 
all  its  faults  and  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
with  all  the  vast  subsequent  crookedness  it 
has  entailed,  to  a  wet  country,  with  saloons, 
whisky  and  licensed  retailing  of  liquor. 

Thinking  for  Posterity 

It  is  true  that  at  present  the  men  who  do 
drink,  drink  more  and  get  drunker  than 
they  did,  but  it  is  also  true  that  not  so 
many  drink.  I  have  been  going  about  New 
York  for  three  weeks  previous  to  the  writ- 
ing of  this  article,  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  drunken  man  in  a  public  place;  not  in 
the  streets,  or  in  the  street  cars  or  sub- 
ways, or  elsewhere — not  one.  I  have  seen 
drunken  men  in  private  places,  but  not  so 
many  as  could  be  seen  in  private  places  in 
former  years.  Men  who  have  access  to 
liquor  now  seem  to  be  in  a  frenzy  to  drink 
as  much  of  it  as  they  can  get  at  every  sit- 
ting. That  is  a  curious  kink  in  the  situa- 
tion. Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  have 
been  drunken  men  in  New  York  in  public 
places  during  the  three  weeks  I  have  been 
going  about,  though  I  have  been  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  but  I  have  not  seen  them; 
and  I  do  say  that  in  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  going  about  New  York  I  never 
went  about  for  a  like  period  before  prohi- 
bition without  encountering  a  great  num- 
ber of  drunken  men  in  public  places. 

Another  thing  is  this:  If  you  take  any 
man  who  has  children — any  decent  man, 
that  is — you  will  find  that,  whatever  his 
own  drinking  practices  may  be,  he  is, 
despite  those  practices,  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion for  the  sake  of  those  children.  If  he 
has  sons,  he  does  not  want  those  sons 
exposed  to  the  temptations  that  made  him 
a  drinker,  nor  handicapped  by  drink  in 
their  fight  for  success.  A  great  many  men 
living  in  cities  have  sons.  Furthermore, 
women  vote  now,  and  women  are  drys. 
The  business  advantages  are  obvious  ex- 
cept for  the  former  liquor  dealers.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  this  country  revokes 
prohibition,  notwithstanding  the  great 
wave  of  illegal  wetness  and  all  its  accom- 
panying degenerate  features  now  apparent. 

Moreover,  this  accompanying  breaking 
and  defiance  of  the  law,  according  to  men 
who  have  been  observing  such  matters  for 
years  as  professionals  in  the  work  of  pro- 
hibition, is  typical  in  a  general  sense.  It 
has  many  features  not  apparent  in  the  re- 
actions of  the  people  of  a  state  when  a  state 
dry  law  was  passed,  but  in  its  broad  mani- 
festations is  usual.  It  has  been  found  that 
these  demonstrations  rise  gradually  to  a 
peak  and  that  the  situation  then  begins 
gradually  to  decline  to  a  normal  amount  of 
lawlessness  and  to  a  much  wider  observ- 
ance of  the  law  as  it  stands — that  is,  the 
people  have  their  fling  and  then  accept  the 
situation,  and  are  forced  to  because  of 
greater  effectiveness  in  enforcement  and 
familiarity  with  benefits  to  be  derived.  It 
is  not  held  that  drinking  can  be  eradicated 
in  this  country.  Always  there  will  be  con- 
sumption of  alcohol.  What  is  coming  is  a 
wide  restriction  of  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  despite  the  present  indications  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  restriction  will  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple sooner  or  later.    Nothing  of  this  kind 

(Concluded  on  Page  57) 
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(Concluded  from  Page  SS) 

can  be  done  in  a  day.  It  may  take  years. 
Even  a  partially  dry  millennium  cannot 
arrive  overnight. 

Either  prohibition  is  a  good  thing  or  it  is 
a  bad  thing.  This  country  has  adopted  a 
prohibition  constitutional  amendment,  and 
is  bound  by  a  law  making  that  amendment 
operative.  The  only  way  the  people  of  this 
country  can  find  out  whether  in  adopting 
this  constitutional  amendment,  and  living 
under  the  Volstead  Law,  they  and  their 
lawmakers  have  done  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  is  through  the  enforcement  of  that 
law.  Enforcement  of  a  bad  law  inevitably 
repeals  that  law.  Hence  it  is  up  to  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people  to  give  this  prohibi- 
tion law  a  trial  and  a  rational  enforcement. 
There  need  be  no  concern  over  what  the 
first  year  has  developed.  All  that  was  dis- 
counted by  those  in  this  country  who 
believe  in  prohibition.  The  lawless  element 
had  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  the  pro- 
test of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people, 
and  they  have  done  it,  and  the  situation 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  notable  hyste- 
ria and  by  widespread  laments  over  the 
viciousness  of  it. 

You  will  observe,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  most  that  is  printed  about  the 
operation  of  prohibition  is  about  the  failure 
of  it  and  not  the  success  of  it;  such  things 
as  have  been  set  down  in  this  article.  The 
bulk  of  the  manifold  failures  come  from 
lack  of  enforcement.  That  lack  of  enforce- 
ment has  not  proved  that  the  law  is  good  or 
bad.  It  simply  has  proved  that  it  is  not 
entirely  operative.  It  has  not  proved  that 
it  cannot  be  made  operative,  because  the 
machinery  of  enforcement  is  imperfect. 
The  quickest  and  sanest  way  to  settle  the 
prohibition  question  in  this  country  for  all 
time  is  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  As  it  stands,  both  prohibition  and 
nonprohibition  are  in  a  no  man's  land.  If 
prohibition  has  the  merit  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  who  voted  for  it 
through  their  popularly  selected  lawmakers 
thought  and  expected  it  had,  that  merit  can 
be  shown  only  by  a  real  application  of  the 
law  to  the  daily  walk  and  conduct  of  those 
people.  If  prohibition  is  the  iniquitous 
thing  its  opponents  claim  it  to  be,  that  fact 
cannot  be  established  by  wanton  breaking 
of  the  law,  because  wanton  lawbreaking 
proves  nothing  but  the  criminality  of  the 
lawbreakers,  not  the  lack  of  merit  of  the 
law  itself. 

The  Real  Test  of  Prohibition 

The  way  to  prove  up  on  prohibition  is  to 
have  prohibition.  If  it  is  satisfactory  it  can 
be  maintained.  If  it  is  unsatisfactory  it 
can  be  modified.  This  anomalous  condition 
at  present  is  not  only  disgraceful  but  a  most 
startling  testimony  to  the  failure  of  a 
democracy  to  obey  its  own  commands. 
Persons  who  break  the  law  or  connive  at 
lawbreaking  do  not  advance  the  wet  cause, 
nor  do  they  retard  the  dry  cause;  they 
simply  hold  things  in  an  intolerable  and 
vicious  middle  ground.  Two  years  of  popu- 
larly aided  enforcement  would  settle  the 
question  forever,  either  for  or  against.  A 
hundred  years  of  such  a  condition  as  has 
existed  during  the  past  year  will  do  nothing 
but  breed  a  large  crop  of  criminals  for  the 
discomfort  of  the  public. 

Enforcement  of  any  law,  though  officially 
the  business  of  the  law  officers  of  a  govern- 
ment, state  or  community,  is  primarily  the 
business  of  the  citizen.  Laws  will  be  en- 
forced if  the  citizens  who  support  the  law 


machinery  of  any  major  or  minor  govern- 
ment make  the  demand.  Often  they  are 
not  enforced  if  citizens  remain  passive  in 
the  matter.  Usually  when  citizens  go  about 
their  demand  for  law  enforcement  they 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  become  law 
enforcers  themselves.  They  undertake  to 
do  the  work  that  the  officials  are  lax  in 
doing;  and  they  fail,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  somewhere  along  the  line. 

The  error  that  the  volunteer  law  enforc- 
ers make — in  a  city  crusade  against  vice, 
say — is  that  they  endeavor  to  secure  con- 
victions on  the  evidence  of  law  violations 
they  have  gathered.  This  aids  both  the 
lawbreakers  and  the  official  law  enforcers, 
who  may  be  either  in  cahoots  with  the  law- 
breakers or  ignoring  them  for  a  purpose — for 
political  or  other  reasons.  It  shifts  the 
responsibility  from  the  officials  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  lax,  political  or  corrupt 
officials  merely  sit  back,  tire  out  the  citi- 
zens, who  have  their  own  interests  to  look 
after,  and  nothing  much  happens. 

The  Yonkers  Plan 

Recently,  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New 
York,  a  place  of  nearly  100,000  people 
immediately  adjoining  New  York  City,  a 
plan  was  formulated  that  is  known  as  the 
Yonkers  Plan  and  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  enforced  but  the  part  of  the 
officials  who  are  elected  or  appointed  and 
paid  to  enforce  those  laws  and  who  have 
sworn  to  do  so.  Briefly,  the  Yonkers  Plan 
contemplates  the  contribution  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  each  year  by  citizens  who 
believe  in  law  enforcement,  to  be  disbursed 
by  a  competent  man,  for  the  securing  of 
evidence  of  law  violations,  and  particularly 
of  violations  of  the  prohibition  law,  and 
attent  and  similar  criminality. 

Contrary  to  the  general  course  in  the  city 
anticrime  citizen  organization,  the  Yonkers 
Plan  does  not  contemplate  any  action 
before  grand  juries  or  in  courts  by  the 
citizens  who  have  the  evidence.  The  plan 
contemplates  the  publication  of  this  evi- 
dence, properly  buttressed  by  facts  and 
proof,  and  the  public  calling  of  official 
attention  to  it.  No  help  will  be  given  the 
officials.  No  evidence  will  be  furnished 
them.  There  will  be  repeated  and  explicit 
publicity  as  to  conditions  and  the  assump- 
tion and  claim  that  the  officials  can  find  out 
and  stop  and  punish  these  law  violations  if 
they  want  to.  If  they  do  not  want  to  there 
are  but  two  possible  conclusions:  The  first 
is  that  the  officials  are  incompetent  and 
must  be  removed ;  the  second  is  that  if  they 
are  not  incompetent  they  are  corrupt  and 
doubly  must  be  removed.  First  investiga- 
tion and  then  continued  and  insistent 
publicity  is  the  basis  of  the  Yonkers  Plan, 
and  it  is  securing  good  results. 

The  prohibition  question  is  a  paramount 
question  in  this  country.  It  is  not  settled 
yet  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans. It  never  will  be  settled  until  there  is 
real  enforcement  of  the  law,  to  prove 
whether  that  law  is  good  or  bad.  What  has 
happened  so  far  has  proved  nothing  save 
that  the  moral  fiber  of  the  United  States 
isn't  a  tenth  as  tough  as  the  people  are  fond 
of  supposing.  If  the  citizens  want  prohibi- 
tion, they  can  have  it  only  by  enforcing  the 
law  and  proving  that  the  law  is  good.  If 
they  do  not  want  it,  the  way  out  is  to  en- 
force the  law  which  they  claim  is  bad,  and 
that  enforcement,  if  the  law  is  a  bad  one, 
will  surely  act  to  repeal  the  law.  The  mat- 
ter is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


Price  List 

Dish  of 

Quaker  Oats  1 
TwoE^s  8^ 
Bacon  an^Eg^s 
One  Chop  12' 

PieceofFish  8^ 
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Would  Men  Pay 

That  difference  if  they  knew? 


Costs  60c  per  1,000  calories 


Suppose  a  price  list  showed  the  cost  of  the 
main  breakfast  dishes.  And  other  dishes  cost 
8  to  14  times  a  dish  of  Quaker  Oats.  Which 
would  the  man  choose,  do  you  think? 

Then  the  children — Quaker  Oats  is  ideal 
food  for  them.  It  is  almost  a  complete 
food— the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is  rich 
in  elements  which  other  breakfasts  lack. 

This  one-cent  dish  is  supreme  food  for  a  child. 


Ten  times  the  cost 

Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the  energy 
unit.  Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  per 
pound,  while  round  steak  yields  890. 

Meat,  egg  and  fish  foods  average  in  cost, 
per  1,000  calories,  about  ten  times  Quaker  Oats. 


Costs  50c  per  1,000  calories 


Costs  50c  per  1,000  calories 


Consider  these  facts  in  your  breakfasts. 
The  best  body-builder  and  best  vim-food  is 
the  oat.  Yet  the  finest  oat  dish — Quaker  Oats 
— may  cut  breakfast  cost  90  per  cent. 

Serve  the  costlier  foods  at  dinner.  Start  the 
day  on  the  food  of  f oods, w  h  ich  everybody  needs. 


Large  Package  Quaker  Oats 
equals  in  calory  value- 
About  89  eggs, 
or  17  lbs.  mackerel, 
or    7  lbs.  round  steak, 
or    9  lbs.  veal  cutlet, 
or  21  lbs.  potatoes. 


Costs  6V^c 
per  1,000  calories 


Rich,  plump,  flavory  grains  alone 

Quaker  Oats  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only.  All  the  puny,  insipid  grains  are 
discarded.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  of  these  flavory  flakes  from  a  bushel  of  choice  oats. 

Get  this  super-grade.  It  costs  no  extra  price,  and  it  makes  the  oat  dish  vastly 
more  inviting. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 
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Spread  Disease 

Bubonic  plague,  cancer,  leprosy, 
trichinosis — germs  of  these  and  many 
other  maladies  are  carried  by  rats. 

Surgeon  General  Cumming,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  calls  rats  "  the 
worst  of  all  disease-bearing  parasites". 

Rats  do  $365,000,000  damage  every 
year.   Thev  start  many  costlv  fires. 

mr  com 

25c         SOc  $1.00 

Never  fails  to  kill  Rats,  Mice, 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers. 
Never  causes  any  odor.  Money-back 
guarantee  stamped  on  every  package. 


"O  THE  PUBLIC:  We  suggest  you  make 
are  our  guarantee  sticker  is  on  package. 


For  Sale  At  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware, 
Grocery  and  General  Stores  Everywhere. 

AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 

Botanical  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  I/.  S.  A. 


New  Yorker.  But  inwardly  he  smiled.  He 
hoped,  he  told  himself,  that  the  other's 
statement  would  prove  true  prophecy. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  short  note  to  Mc- 
Natt.  In  it  he  said  merely  that  the  town 
looked  very  good. 

Peter  D.  Gallan  had  a  way  with  him; 
there  could  be  no  question  about  that.  He 
was  apparently  so  accustomed  to  being 
liked  by  everybody  that  it  never  occurred 
to  anybody  not  to  like  him.  When  a  man 
has  the  bearing  of  a  West  Pointer,  the  man- 
ners of  a  courtier,  the  modesty  of  a  school- 
boy and,  to  cap  it  all,  a  laugh  as  disarming 
as  it  is  spontaneous,  there  is  little  tendency 
to  question  the  desirability  of  his  ever- 
pleasant  companionship.  People  like  a  lik- 
able person. 

Men  liked  Peter  D.  Gallan,  because  when 
he  lost  at  golf  or  poker— and  he  generally 
did  lose — he  lost  with  a  real  smile.  More 
than  this  he  could  tell  a  good  story,  and  tell 
it  well.  Women  liked  him  because  of  his 
manners,  because  of  a  certain  facility  he 
had  of  remembering  the  clothes  they  had 
worn  the  last  time  he  had  seen  them,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  because  he  looked  so 
distinguished.  The  faintest  trace  of  an 
English  accent,  picked  up,  he  shamefacedly 
explained,  through  constant  trips  to  London 
in  the  interests  of  his  affairs,  served  only  to 
add  a  certain  zest  of  romance  to  his  per- 
sonality. As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  Mr. 
Gallan  did  not  consider  this  accent  much  of 
an  asset,  and  when  he  disparaged  it  he  did 
so  honestly.  There  were  those  of  his  inti- 
mates who  were  not  above  suspecting  that 
his  earliest  career  had  begun  somewhat 
closer  to  the  shadow  of  Scotland  Yard  than 
he  had  ever  admitted,  but  this  suspicion 
they  had  not  mentioned  to  his  face.  Mr. 
Gallan  had  never  exactly  invited  inquiry 
about  his  more  youthful  years. 

No  one,  for  example,  knew  how  old  he 
was.  He  looked  forty-odd,  but  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  in  the  early  thirties. 
The  fact  that  he  wore  a  mustache  would 
give  some  color  to  the  theory  that  he  was 
trying  to  add  years  to  his  appearance.  His 
skin,  which  was  clear,  and  his  widely  set 
eyes,  which  were  black  and  bright — and  as 
direct  in  their  gaze  as  a  daylight-saving  day 
is  long — were  the  skin  and  the  eyes  of  a 
young  man.  But  his  lips  were  straight  and 
firm,  as  was  his  nose,  and  with  his  high 
forehead  these  features  gave  him  a  look  of 
established  maturity.  If  the  truth  must  be 
known,  there  came  to  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  Hanover's  femininity  over 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Gallan's  probable  age. 

It  was  Lily  Lee  Marbell  who  finally  asked 
him.  It  came  about  at  the  Country  Club 
during  one  of  the  Saturday  evening  dances, 
when  Lily  Lee  and  Mr.  Gallan  were  saun- 
tering up  and  down  the  graveled  roadway 
just  outside  the  reach  of  the  lights.  Mr. 
Gallan  had  made  no  small  progress  during 
the  two  weeks  of  his  stay  in  Hanover.  He 
knew  almost  everyone  at  the  Country  Club 
now,  and  he  had  even  been  introduced  to 
the  chambers  of  the  exclusive  downtown 
club  of  the  city's  elect.  He  had  established 
something  of  a  reputation  for  playing 
mediocre  golf  and  just  a  shade  better  than 
mediocre  poker;  he  had  bought  his  car, 
a  sporty  four-passenger  roadster,  with 
which  he  had  already  been  most  generous; 
and  he  had  shown  every  evidence  of  desir- 
ing constantly  to  give  more  than  he  would 
ever  be  willing  to  take.  The  result  was 
that  he  had  been  invited  out  to  dine  no  less 
than  five  times  during  the  second  week  of 
his  stay,  and  in  the  South,  as  elsewhere, 
being  invited  to  dine  is  the  final  mark  of 
social  acceptance.  Mr.  Gallan's  percepti- 
ble weakness  at  golf  and  poker  was  supple- 
mented by  a  mastery  of  the  dance  and  the 
art  of  flattery,  which  had  not  exactly  tended 
to  retard  the  growth  of  his  popularity. 

Lily  Lee  Marbell  liked  dancing  and  she 
liked  to  be  flattered,  but  more  than  either 
of  these  things  she  seemed  to  like  Peter  D. 
Gallan  himself.  She  had  fancied  him  from 
the  first;  and  fancying  him,  she  had  been 
as  charming  about  it  as  only  a  Southern 
girl  can  be— and  of  all  the  girls  of  Hanover 
none  could  be  more  satisfactorily  gracious 
than  Lily  Lee.  In  the  first  place  she  was 
good  to  look  at— a  striking  blue-eyed 
blonde,  tall  enough  to  carry  off  a  certain 
degree  of  plumpness— and  in  the  second 
place  she  was  nice.  Not  more  than  three 
years  before,  when  Lily  Lee  was  a  debu- 
tante, she  had  been  heralded,  along  with  a 
half  dozen  others,  as  the  most  beautiful 
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girl  in  Hanover;  and  though  by  the  iron- 
bound  custom  of  the  South  she  now  had  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  she  was  still 
far  from  tiring  to  the  eyes.  It  was  said  of 
Lily  Lee  that  she  had  become  unofficially 
engaged  during  the  war  to  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard,  then  stationed  at 
Camp  Sheridan,  who  had  subsequently  had 
the  bad  taste  to  marry  a  girl  from  Sandusky, 
leaving  Lily  Lee  to  learn  of  it  through  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper;  and  this  tale  might 
serve  to  account  for  her  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible celibacy.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Lily  Lee  Marbell  and  Mr. 
Gallan. 

It  was  part  of  Mr.  Gallan's  business  re- 
ligion to  steer  clear  of  the  genus  female. 
Dance  with  her,  yes.  Flirt  with  her,  yes. 
But  to  become  interested  in  her— not  on 
your  life!  Mr.  Gallan  had  always  given 
Mr.  Kipling  credit  for  saying  a  mouthful 
in  advancing  his  dictum  that  the  lone 
traveler  moves  fastest,  and  Peter  D. 
Gallan  believed  in  traveling  fast.  Never- 
theless he  had  paused  to  consider  Lily  Lee. 
It  was  against  his  principles,  but  he  had 
paused.  The  more  he  looked  at  her,  the 
more  he  justified  his  hesitation.  There  was 
something  about  her — yes,  darn  it,  he  liked 
her!  Thus  it  was  that  he  and  Lily  Lee 
found  themselves  strolling  up  and  down 
the  graveled  roadway  on  the  Saturday 
evening  of  the  Country  Club  dance. 

"I  made  a  bet  to-day,"  said  Lily  Lee. 

Bets  interested  Mr.  Gallan. 

"What  about?"  he  asked. 

"About  you,"  said  Lily  Lee,  smiling  up 
at  him. 

"I  should  call  that  risky,  Miss  Marbell. 
It's  never  wise  to  bet  about  people — not 
if  you  want  to  win." 

He  spoke  carelessly  and  with  a  smile,  but 
he  was  wondering  what  the  subject  of  the 
wager  might  be. 

"Will  you  tell  me?"  she  urged. 

"You  mean  whether  you  win  or  lose?" 

"Yes." 

"  I'll  tell  you  anything  I  can,"  he  said. 

She  turned  and  faced  him. 

"How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Gallan?" 

He  laughed,  partly  from  merriment, 
partly  from  relief. 

"How  old  are  you,  Miss  Marbell?" 

"I'll  tell  if  you  will,"  she  declared. 

"Let's  both  keep  it  a  dark  mystery 
then,"  said  the  man.  "  Mysteries  are  much 
more  fun  than  things  you  know  all  about. 
And  besides,  if  I  told  you  you  might  lose, 
and  I  wouldn't  like  that.  So  you  see  " 

"I  think  you're  mean,"  she  pouted,  and 
resumed  her  step. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Gallan 
contritely.  "There's  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  tell  you,  Miss  Marbell.  It's 
just — oh,  it  has  to  do  with  certain  business 
connections.  I've  been  given  a  lot  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  it's  just  as  well — if  you 
understand  what  I  mean  " 

He  let  his  voice  fall  away.  But  Lily  Lee 
Marbell  nodded. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  thought,"  she 
said.  "  I  knew  it  was  that." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  able 
to  remember  Peter  D.  Gallan  felt  a  sudden 
twinge  of  conscience.  It  had  suddenly  been 
driven  home  to  him  that  he  did  not  want 
to  fool  Lily  Lee.  The  thought  took  him 
aback,  but  it  nevertheless  beset  him.  It 
was  true;  he  could  not  relish  the  thought 
of  fooling  Lily  Lee. 

Mr.  Gallan  twisted  his  lips  into  a  wry 
smile.  The  thing,  he  knew,  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  what  he  might  or  might  not 
like. 

The  stage  had  been  painstakingly  set, 
and  only  that  morning  he  had  sent  a  code 
message  to  McNatt  instructing  that  gentle- 
man to  be  ready  with  the  goods. 

Appearances  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gallan 
was  no  waster  of  time.  By  Friday  after- 
noon of  his  second  week  in  Hanover — 
Friday  being  the  day  before  the  Country 
Club  dance— he  had  decided  that  the  mo- 
ment had  come  when  the  hospitality  of  the 
South  could  be  adequately  rewarded.  Be- 
ing due  to  play  poker  that  night  at  the 
rooms  of  the  exclusive  club,  he  made  cer- 
tain curious  preparations. 

He  unlocked  the  second  and  larger  of  his 
two  trunks,  and  after  removing  the  upper 
tray  pulled  out  from  the  bottom  compart- 
ment a  voluminous  garment  of  glossy 
black  fur.  This  garment,  as  he  shook  it  out 
and  laid  it  across  his  bed,  proved  to  be 
a  woman's  wrap  — a  long,  graceful  wrap, 


lined  with  splendid  brocaded  silk,  a  cozy, 
inviting,  snuggly  wrap;  a  wrap  that  could 
be  guaranteed  to  bring  the  gleam  of  covet- 
ousness  into  the  eyes  of  any  right-minded 
woman  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gallan  stroked 
the  soft  glowing  surface  with  tender  eyes. 
Then  taking  the  furry  bundle  over  to  the 
light  he  scrutinized  it  carefully  inch  by 
inch.  Presently  he  nodded  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  had  paid  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  cash  for  that  one  piece  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  though  he  had  examined  it 
minutely  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  he  was 
not  above  looking  it  over  again.  Mr. 
Gallan  appreciated  fine  fur,  and  he  was 
aware  that  this  wrap,  which  was  of  genuine 
Alaska  seal  from  collar  to  hem,  would  sell 
at  any  first-class  retail  store  for  something 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
Fifth  Avenue  shops,  he  knew,  often  figured 
on  a  sixty-five  per  cent  mark-up  over 
wholesale  prices. 

"I'll  let  this  go,"  he  said  to  himself,  "for 
about  ten  hundred  and  a  half.  That'll  be 
low  enough  to  make  it  a  real  bargain  and 
high  enough  to  keep  anybody  from  using 
his  brain." 

Again  he  went  over  to  the  trunk,  and 
this  time  he  hauled  out  and  dangled  in  the 
air  a  slim  pelt  of  warm  brown— a  pelt  with 
a  dark  stripe  running  down  the  back,  the 
whole  fur  touched  thinly  with  a  spattering 
of  silver  hairs.  This  too  he  caressed.  The 
single  skin  and  the  seal  wrap  he  had  bought 
in  New  York  from  an  active  competitor 
of  Mr.  Schultzheimer's — it  doesn't  pay  to 
do  all  one's  business  in  one  place — and  the 
best  manufacturer's  price  he  could  get  for 
the  one  small  skin  had  been  two  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars.  It  was  real  sable — 
Russian  sable— and  Russian  sable  is  ex- 
pensive. 

From  a  tin  box  in  the  bottom  of  the 
same  trunk  Mr.  Gallan  now  removed  two 
silk  labels,  each  bearing  the  words,  "Cald- 
ridge,  London."  He  threaded  a  needle 
with  some  care,  then  sat  himself  down  and 
diligently  began  to  sew.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  he  held  the  garments  up  and 
smiled  pleasantly  at  his  handiwork. 

Next  he  took  from  the  tin  box  a  sheaf  of 
papers  and  carefully  went  over  them,  finally 
selecting  four.  One  was  a  formal  communi- 
cation, typed  on  the  New  York  letterhead 
of  the  nonexistent  Fur  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, informing  Mr.  Gallan  that  an  Alaska 
seal  wrap  and  a  Russian  sable  pelt  were 
being  forwarded  for  his  private  inspection 
at  Hanover,  in  order  that  he  might  approve 
the  quality  of  goods  now  purchasable  in 
quantity  from  Caldridge  Brothers,  London, 
at  figures  ridiculously  low  on  account  of  the 
financial  straits  of  this  English  house.  The 
second  was  a  United  States  customs  re- 
ceipt, all  in  apparent  good  order,  that  had 
never  been  nearer  a  customs  house  than  the 
East  Side  print  shop  that  had  courteously 
turned  it  out  for  filling  in  at  McNatt's 
somewhat  adaptable  hands.  The  third  was 
a  personal  letter,  penned  in  longhand,  from 
a  nonexistent  Captain  Stevenson  of  the 
nonexistent  British  freighter  Blyshire 
Towers,  saying  in  part  that  the  custom 
people  were  inclined  to  be  lax,  not  to  say 
friendly,  in  the  matter  of  permitting  cer- 
tain small  boxes  to  be  carried  ashore  at 
night.  McNatt,  Mr.  Gallan  reflected  at 
this  point,  was  certainly  clever  with  a  pen. 
The  fourth  was  a  personal  note  on  the 
paper  of  a  St.  Louis  hotel,  reporting  over 
the  signature  of  R.  T.  Bronwell  that  the 
latter  had  just  negotiated  the  purchase,  of 
a  seventy-five-thousand-dollar  consignment 
of  furs  at  prices  that  would  make  the  New 
York  market  extremely  ill — minks,  kolin- 
skys,  white  and  silver  foxes,  fishers,  wolves, 
muskrats  and  a  further  various  assortment. 

These  four  papers  Mr.  Gallan  pocketed, 
at  the  last  moment  adding  a  fifth,  a 
crumpled  bill,  folded  and  worn,  from  the 
non-existent  firm  of  Caldridge  Brothers, 
London.  The  other  papers  he  put  back 
into  the  tin  box,  which  in  turn  went  into 
the  trunk.  The  trunk  Mr.  Gallan  locked. 
The  sealskin  coat  and  the  sable  pelt  he 
hung  in  his  closet. 

Peter  D.  Gallan  rather  surprised  his 
hosts  by  winning  at  poker  that  evening. 
As  much  as  he  laughed  about  it,  as  much  as 
he  laid  it  to  the  inevitable  turn  of  a  con- 
sistent loser's  luck,  he  kept  on  raking  in  the 
chips.  At  the  time  for  cashing  in  he  found 
himself  a  matter  of  some  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  the  good.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed  about  this  change  in  his 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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The  Gift  of  a  Big,  Wise  Heart 


Ride  a  SJcucie 


DAD  is  a  fellow  who  knows  a  lot  about 
Christmas.  He  says:  "A  bicycle  com- 
bines 'most  all  the  best  features  of  all  other 
Christmas  presents  put  together!'1  And  he's 
pretty  nearly  right,  too.  You  can't  find  any- 
thing for  your  children  that  will  make  them 
as  happy,  that  will  do  their  growing  bodies 
more  good— or  that  will  give  them  such  an 


incentive  to  enjoy  the  clean,  invigorating 
companionship  of  Nature. 

This  Christmas  is  bicycle  Christmas. 
Folks  of  all  ages  and  positions  are  going  to 
ride  bicycles  for  health,  happiness,  conven- 
ience and  economy.  A  bicycle  is  a  thought- 
ful, sensible  present  for  everyone.  See  your 
bicycle  dealer  today. 


Cycle  Trades  of  America,  Inc.,  35  Warren  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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he  Gift  That  Insures  Shapely,  Healthy  Feet  —  for  Life 


BUSTER  BROWN  SHOES  are  the  only  shoes  made  upon  the  famous 
I  Brown  Shaping  Lasts,  which  provide  exactly  the  correct  space  in  the 
shoes  for  the  free  play  and  proper  support  of  each  growing  bone  and 
muscle  —  thus  preventing  corns,  bunions,  tortured  toes,  weak  ankles  and 
broken  arches. 

Buster  Brown  Shoes  are  the  only  shoes  that  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
Brown  Shaping  Lasts  with  genuine  Goodyear  Welt  construction,  which 
insures  greater  comfort  and  gives  added  wear  to  these  shoes. 

Good  stores  everywhere  sell  Buster  Brown  Shoes  at  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00 
and  up  —  in  the  latest  models  and  most  fashionable  leathers.  Look  for  the 
picture  of  Buster  and  Tige,  as  illustrated  above,  in  the  top'facing  of  each 
pair.   Write  us  tcday  for  the  free  book,  "Training  the  Growing  Feet". 


Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  White  House  Shoes  for  Men, 
Maxine  Shoes  for  Women,  Buster  Brown  Shoes 
for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Blue  Ribbon  Service  Shoes. 


f\      For  Girls       r%     For  Boys  otzroib 

Buster  Brown  Shoes 


For  Boys 
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fortunes.  He  really  felt  that  they  ought  to 
play  an  hour  longer. 

"  You  gentlemen  have  been  so  decent  to 
me — more  than  decent.  Can't  I  turn  this 
stack  over  to  the  club  or  something?  I'd 
really  like  to.  You  know  how  it  is.  You've 
done  so  much  for  me — I  only  wish  I  didn't 
have  to  carry  this  away.  It  isn't  the 
money  " 

"Forget  it,  Gallan,"  two  or  three  of  them 
chorused.  "  It's  time  you  made  a  clean-up." 

But  the  New  Yorker  shook  his  head. 
Suddenly  he  brightened. 

"I'll  tell  you  what!"  he  said  eagerly. 

"If  any  of  you          No,  I  won't  tell  you! 

I'll  show  you !  Come  on  over  to  my  rooms, 
all  of  you." 

"What  is  it?"  they  demanded.  "What 
have  you  got?" 

"You'll  see,"  said  Peter  D.  Gallan  sig- 
nificantly. 

There  were  six  men  there  besides  him- 
self— genial  Walter  Baldron,  the  banker; 
Daniel  T.  Marbell,  father  of  Lily  Lee;  and 
four  others;  six  men  whose  intelligence  and 
standing  in  the  community  had  welded 
them  into  the  stable  structure  of  Hanover's 
commercial  success.  With  mysterious 
winks  and  much  banter  they  trailed  into 
the  elevator  and  over  to  the  hotel.  After 
he  had  turned  on  the  lights  in  his  room 
Mr.  Gallan  faced  them. 

"  Do  aYiy  of  you  gentlemen  know  much 
about  furs?"  he  asked. 

They  exchanged  inquiring  glances  as  the 
New  Yorker's  eyes  flicked  from  visage  to 
visage. 

"Apparently  not,"  said  Mr.  Gallan  with 
a  laugh.  "I  wish  you  did.  At  all  events 
I'll  bet  your  wives  and  daughters  do." 

The  six  men  laughed.  Mr.  Gallan 
stepped  over  to  the  closet  door,  flung  it 
wide  and  pulled  out  the  sealskin  wrap  and 
the  other  piece.  The  eyes  of  the  six  men 
opened. 

"These  were  sent  to  me  a  day  or  two 
ago,"  said  Mr.  Gallan — "for  my  approval, 
you  know."  He  reached  into  his  inside 
coat  pocket  and  drew  out  the  sheaf  of 
papers  he  had  chosen  some  hours  before, 
flinging  them  carelessly  on  the  table.  "  The 
letter's  in  there,  I  think,"  he  suggested. 
"They're  samples  of  a  British  shipment. 
London  firm  on  its  last  legs,  I  understand, 
and  we  got  a  lot  of  stuff  very  cheap;  beau- 
tiful stuff  too.  Look  at  this  sealskin — 
beautiful — and  beautifully  made."  He 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Marbell.  "Slip  it  on,"  he 
added.  "It's  sacrilege  for  any  mere  man 
to  do  so,  but  just  see  how  it  hangs.  And 
don't  forget  this  little  skin  either.  It's 
Russian  sable — beautiful  skin — just  wait- 
ing to  be  made  into  a  neck  piece." 

Mr.  Marbell  bashfully  donned  the  wrap, 
and  the  others  gathered  about  him. 

"What's  it  worth,  Gallan?"  asked  one 
of  them. 

"Worth?  Quite  a  lot.  It  would  retail  in 
New  York  for,  say,  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars — about  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
here  in  Hanover.  Let's  see — oh,  Mr. 
Baldron,  would  you  mind  tossing  me  over 
that  bill— yes,  the  Caldridge  bill?"  He 
pretended  to  study  it.  "Oh,  yes!  That 
wrap  cost  us  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
wholesale,  plus  shipment.  You  see,  the 
retail  mark-up  on  furs  is  often  sixty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Baldron.  "You  fel- 
lows talk  in  terms  of  real  money,  don't  you?  " 

Mr.  Gallan  laughed. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  do,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  gentlemen  will  keep  it  reason- 
ably among  ourselves— just  as  a  matter 
of  business,  because  I  don't  want  to  be 
mobbed  by  the  ladies  of  Hanover— I'll  be 
glad  to  make  any  one  of  this  crowd  a— well, 
I  don't  like  to  say  present,  because  I  want 
to  cover  costs.  But— let's  see — ten-fifty 
will  just  about  do  that.  The  coat  at  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  sable,  if 
anyone  wants  it,  at  three  hundred  dollars. 
That  one  skin  cost  us  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars — it's  there  on  the  bill  some- 
where—and it  would  sell  for  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  at  retail  any- 
where. I'd  really  like  to  do  this,  gentlemen. 
It  would  give  me  genuine  pleasure.  You 
can  match  or  throw  cold  hands  or  decide  it 
any  way  you  like.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
that  they're  both  rather  extraordinary 
bargains— the  wrap  in  particular." 

They  were  examining  the  furs  now,  but 
Mr.  Gallan  did  not  seem  to  be  watching 
them. 

"This  is  a  mighty  casual  and  accidental 
sort  of  way  to  show  my  appreciation" — 
Mr.  Gallan  was  speaking  half  to  himself — 
"and  I  suppose  I'd  never  have  thought  of 


it  if  the  stuff  hadn't  come  in.  I  only  wish 
I  had  more  of  a  selection,  though  you 
couldn't  beat  either  of  these  pieces  any- 
where." 

"Couldn't  you  get  some  more?"  asked 

one  of  the  men. 

"Why— er— yes,  but,  you  know  " 

Baldron,  the  banker,  strode  over  to  Mr. 

Gallan. 

"I'll  take  the  wrap,"  he  said.  "My 
daughter  has  been  pestering  me  for  two 
years.  I  don't  know  much  about  furs,  but 
it  looks  like  a  million  dollars.  Some  lining 
too!" 

"Just  a  second!"  Peter  D.  Gallan  held 
up  his  hand.  "It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  Mr. 
Baldron.  It's  as  handsome  a  seal  as  I've 
seen  in  many  a  day.  But  I'll  part  with  it 
only  on  one  consideration." 

"What's  that?  "  Six  pairs  of  eyes  turned 
on  the  New  Yorker. 

"Simply  that  you  take  it  to  some  fur 
man  you  know  here  in  town  and  have  it 
appraised.  Please  don't  say  where  you  got 
it — as  a  favor  to  me.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  it's  everything  I  say  it  is.  I  wouldn't 
feel  right  about  it  otherwise." 

The  bank  president  reached  for  his 
pocket  check  book. 

"Nothing  doing,"  Mr.  Gallan  insisted. 
"I  insist  on  your  having  it  looked  at  first." 

"All  right,"  said  the  banker.  "Have  you 
got  a  box  or  anything?" 

"No,  I  threw  it  away.  I  was  going  to 
take  the  things  back  in  my  trunk." 

"I'll  carry  it  on  my  arm,"  said  Walter 
Baldron.  "It's  certainly  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

"  Mr.  Gallan,"  put  in  another  of  the  com- 
pany, a  brisk  little  man  named  Brown,  "if 
that  sable  skin  was  only  made  up  I'm  sure 
my  wife  would  turn  green  for  it.  But  she 
wants  a  muff  too.  Could  I  get  one  to 
match?" 

"Oh,  come  on,  Gallan,"  said  Lily  Lee 
Marbell's  father;  "send  for  some  stuff  and 
give  us  all  a  chance." 

"That's  right — send  for  some  more 
stuff." 

"Go  ahead,  Gallan,  let  us  all  in." 

Peter  D.  Gallan  knit  his  forehead  in  con- 
sideration. 

"Would  you  promise  to  limit  it  just  to 
those  of  you  who  are  here?"  he  asked. 
"And  of  course  the  few  others  who  have 
shown  me  hospitality?" 

"Yes,  of  course!" 

"You  bet,  Gallan!" 

"All  right,"  said  the  New  Yorker  slowly. 
"One  of  my  branch  managers  is  coming 
South  next  week  anyway.  I  can  write  him 
to-morrow — I'll  wire  him — to  select  some 
things  and  bring  them  here.  He  was  sched- 
uled for  this  territory  anyway." 

"Good  boy,  Gallan!  You're  the  best 
Yank  we  know." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  Peter  D.  Gallan 
went  on.  "I'm  sure  he  can  get  here  by 
Wednesday.  How  about  a  party  Wednes- 
day night — dinner  here  at  the  hotel?  And 
if  you  gentlemen  will  bring  your  wives  and 
daughters  I'll  show  you  afterward  what 
we've  got.  I  think  we'll  be  able  to  cut 
normal  retail  prices  about  in  half,  particu- 
larly on  American  and  Canadian  stuff.  And 
if  there  are  any  imported  garments  that 
haven't  paid  duty  I'll  have  my  man  include 
them  in  the  lot."  He  winked.  "Occasion- 
ally, you  know,  something  gets  through. 
Some  of  the  steamship  officers" — here  he 
saw  Brown's  eyes  dart  to  the  letter  from 
Captain  Stevenson — "some  of  them  are 
quite  friendly.  All  right,  gentlemen,"  he 
concluded.  "We'll  have  a  private  little 
party  Wednesday  evening.  Does  that  suit 
everybody?" 

"Can  I  take  this  along  now?"  asked  the 
banker,  lifting  the  soft  black  wrap  of  gleam- 
ing seal. 

"You  bet  you  can,  Mr.  Baldron.  It's 
yours.  But  remember  your  promise  to  have 
it  appraised — some  fur  man  whose  reputa- 
tion you  know." 

After  the  chorus  of  good  nights  Peter  D. 
Gallan  softly  closed  the  door  and  stood 
alone  in  the  room.  A  peculiar  light  was 
glowing  in  his  eyes,  a  light  that  matched 
the  smile  which  held  his  lips.  Presently  he 
lifted  the  warm  brown  sable  pelt  and  ca- 
ressed it. 

"Well,  little  bucko,"  he  whispered,  "I 
saved  you  anyway.  The  next  time  they  see 
you  your  ancestry  will  be  different.  But 
nobody  is  going  to  tell  'em  about  that." 

Mr.  Robert  A.  McNatt,  who  had  just 
announced  that  for  the  period  of  his  stay  in 
Hanover  his  name  was  to  be  Robert  T. 
Bronwell,  leaned  back  luxuriously  in  Mr. 
Gallan 's  cane  rocker  and  rested  his  widely 


sprawled  feet  on  the  white  coverlet  of  Mr. 
Gallan's  bed.  His  partner's  consistent  re- 
fusal to  hide  behind  the  protecting  cloak  of 
an  alias  had  always  annoyed  McNatt.  He 
considered  it  in  fact  a  form  of  affectation  not 
inconsistent  with  a  few  of  Gallan's  other 
obvious  weaknesses,  but  he  took  it  out  in 
changing  his  own  name  as  often  and  as 
fancifully  as  he  pleased.  This  gave  him 
some  satisfaction  at  least. 

"Well,"  said  McNatt,  who  was  thick  and 
burly  and  heavy-necked,  "you  seem  to 
have  used  up  enough  jack  stacking  this  lay- 
out. What's  the  idea  of  the  car?  I  can't 
see  that.  And  this  dinner  party  to-night — 
why  plaster  it  on  so  thick?" 

Mr.  Gallan,  struggling  in  front  of  his 
mirror  with  a  refractory  collar,  shot  a  sharp 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  then  turned  and 
faced  the  man  in  the  chair. 

"After  the  way  you  blew  yourself  at 
Palm  Beach  last  winter,  Bob,  I  don't  see 
where  you  get  off  to  talk.  Look  here ! "  He 
began  checking  the  items  off  on  his  fingers. 
"Two  weeks  and  a  half  at  fifteen  dollars  a 
day — that's  in  round  numbers  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Four  hundred  first  payment  on 
the  car — which,  I  tell  you,  was  necessary. 
I've  got  to  use  my  judgment,  same  as  you 
have.  That's  six-fifty.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  for  poker  losses  " 

"And  no  vouchers  for  that!" 

"You  make  me  sick,"  broke  out  Mr. 
Gallan.  "Do  you  think  I'd  pike  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  bucks?  If  I'm  going  to 
double-cross  you  I'm  going  to  do  it  right. 
That  makes — let's  see — nine  hundred  and 
thirty.  Add  something  for  incidentals,  and 
the  whole  expense  isn't  much  over  a  thou- 
sand. What's  that  amount  to?  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  a  clean  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
out  of  this  gang — a  whole  lot  more  if  we  sell 
that  sable.  I've  always  told  you,  Bob,  that 
you'd  go  farther  if  you  could  see  an  inch  in 
front  of  your  mug." 

"Forget  it!"  said  McNatt.  "I  just 
wanted  to  hear  you  blow.  Now  what's  the 
layout?" 

"You're  my  southeastern  manager,"  the 
other  explained.  "You've  come  here  with 
a  special  lot  of  garments  that  I'm  going  to 
slip  to  a  few  chosen  friends  at  cost.  Same 
old  story — nothing  new.  Same  as  we  pulled 
in  lots  of  other  cities. 

"Dinner  to-night — eighteen  or  twenty 
there— introduce  you  as  Mr.  Bronwell  or 
anything  else  you  please — and  into  the 
private  parlor  afterward.  I've  got  it  all 
fixed  up  like  a  Fifth  Avenue  joint — full- 
length  triple  mirrors  and  all.  Oh,  one 
thing!  Remember,  the  company  is  just 
starting — keeping  its  plans  pretty  secret." 

"I  gotcha,"  said  McNatt  succinctly. 

"All  right,"  said  Peter  D.  Gallan.  "Now 
where  do  we  stand  on  the  goods?" 

Robert  A.  McNatt,  alias  R.  T.  Bronwell, 
lowered  his  feet  to  the  floor. 

"There's  that  Hudson  Bay  sable  coat," 
he  began.  "That  set  me  back  fifty-two 
hundred  dollars.  No  cash— I  borrowed  it 
from  Solomon — he's  white.  As  Russian 
sable  it's  worth  at  least  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  at  retail.  Anything  over  eight  or 
nine  pays  us." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Gallan. 

"  Then  I  have  two  Jap  mink  coats  worth 
two  thousand  and  four  thousand  dollars 
apiece  as  mink.  One  cost  me  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  the  other  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  They're  good  mink 
too,  Pete."  He  grinned  at  the  thought. 
"I've  got  a  kolinsky  cape  worth  six  hun- 
dred dollars  at  retail.  It's  well-dyed  Jap 
mink — cost  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. I've  got  two  blue-fox  scarfs  worth 
six  hundred  dollars  apiece — that  dyer  of 
Schultzheimer's  can  certainly  make  a 
hundred-dollar  white  fox  look  like  money. 
And  there  are  four  silver-fox  scarfs — best 
pointed  fox  Schultzheimer  had— that's 
right,  you  saw  them.  Worth  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  as  silver  fox — cost  us  be- 
tween ninety  and  a  hundred  each.  Then 
I've  got  some  touched-up  fishers  and  two 
Hudson  seal  coats— same  lining  as  that  real 
seal  you  brought  down  with  you — that  set 
us  back  four  hundred  dollars  apiece  and 
ought  to  sell  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  as 
Alaska.  Some  other  small  stuff  too.  Is 
that  enough?" 

"You  bet!"  said  Mr.  Gallan  heartily. 
"Better  get  your  soup-and-fish  clothes  on 
pretty  soon.  Dinner's  in  an  hour." 

The  dinner  went  off  splendidly  and 
gayly.  How  or  where  Mr.  Gallan  had  man- 
aged to  procure  the  champagne  nobody 
knew,  but  as  long  as  the  champagne  was 
there  nobody  cared.  Mr.  Bronwell,  alias 
McNatt,  whose  life  had  not  been  void  of 


Don't 
Take  a  Chance, 

Cuts  and  scrapes  should 
be  kept  clean  while  they 
are  healing. 

It  is  folly  to  neglect 
them,  when  there  is  a 
preparation  so  easily 
applied  as  New-Skin. 
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a  bottle  now. 
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Perhaps  no  other  public  man  with  freedom  to 
express  himself,  travels  so  widely  or  has  such 
opportunity  to  discover  and  compare  conditions 
and  opinions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Public  Ledger  Syndi- 
cate, many  daily  newspapers  in  cities  other  than 
Philadelphia  print  these  editorials  regularly. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

PHILADELPHIA 

At  your  club  At  hotel  newsstands 

Find  out  whether  there  is  a  newspaper  in  your 
city  which  is  printing  Mr.  Taft' 8  editorials  by 
arrangement  with  the  Public  Ledger  Syndicate. 


interesting  passages,  was  at  his  best,  and 
the  banter  flew  airily  from  lip  to  lip.  Old 
Colonel  Dodges  almost  succeeded  in  dis- 
organizing the  table  service  with  some  of 
his  famous  negro-dialect  stories,  and  all  in 
all  the  party  was  a  distinct  success.  One 
thing  and  one  thing  only  bothered  Mr. 
Gallan.  Lily  Lee  Marbell  was  there. 

Why  he  felt  as  he  did  about  Lily  Lee 
Mr.  Gallan  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
figure  out.  There  was  certainly  no  real 
reason.  Yet  he  had  done  his  best,  for  in- 
stance, to  ask  her  not  to  come,  telling  her 
somewhat  lamely  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
have  her  think  of  him  in  connection  with 
sordid  matters  of  business.  But  she  had 
smiled  in  her  ingenuous  way  and  said  that 
she  loved  nothing  on  earth  more  than 
beautiful  furs.  Why,  she  had  been  count- 
ing on  it  ever  since  her  father  had  told  her! 
To  put  it  mildly,  Mr.  Gallan  was  baffled. 

He  gazed  at  her  now  across  the  table  and 
felt  very  much  at  sea.  He  dreaded  being 
faced  with  the  problem  of  deceiving  her,  for 
he  did  not  know  what  he  would  do.  She 
looked  very  sweet  and  appealing  as  she  shot 
him  a  little  smile.  Miss  Marbell  was  cer- 
tainly a  darned  nice  girl,  and  the  thing  he 
had  let  her  in  for  seemed  increasingly  a 
shame.  The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  less 
he  relished  the  idea  of  seeing  her  go  into 
feminine  raptures,  as  he  knew  she  would, 
over  some  garment  of  fur  not  fit  to  clothe 
even  her  maid.  He  found  himself  putting 
the  problem  away  from  him.  Perhaps  if  he 
charged  enough  her  father  would  not  want 
to  buy.  He  would  pass  the  word  to  McNatt. 

"Hold  up  the  old  boy  with  the  white 
bush,"  he  whispered  as  the  party  was  leav- 
ing the  table.  Somehow  that  made  him  feel 
easier. 

The  sale  itself,  as  McNatt  had  ultimately 
prophesied,  was  nothing  less  than  a  walk- 
away. Everything  had  been  so  thoroughly 
prepared  that  the  only  things  left  to  do 
were  to  drag  out  the  goods  and  drag  in  the 
money.  They  sold  Mr.  Brown  his  sable 
scarf  with  a  muff  to  match,  while  Mrs. 
Brown  fluttered  in  appreciation.  The  only 
thing  they  neglected  to  mention  was  the 
fact  that  the  fur  was  now  Hudson  Bay 
sable.  They  sold  Betty  Baldron  an  ex- 
quisite mink  coat,  pocketing  her  father's 
check  for  thirteen  hundred  dollars — the  net 
profit  being  almost  an  even  thousand.  Jap- 
anese mink  not  only  is  mink,  but  further 
than  this,  it  looks  like  mink.  What  more 
could  anyone  ask?  They  adroitly  guided 
the  discussion  to  the  unquestioned  merits 
and  beauty  of  silver  fox,  and  then  McNatt 
brought  forth  the  various  garments  of 
pointed  fox  that  Mr.  Schultzheimer  had  so 
cordially  contributed  to  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. The  pointed  fox  is  perfectly 
good  fox,  but  it  is  not  silver  fox.  A  clever 
taupe  dye,  however,  and  the  careful  bleach- 
ing, or  pointing,  of  multitudinous  hairs 
down  toward  the  tail  of  the  pelt  con- 
tribute to  effect  a  result  which  can  de- 
ceive almost  anyone  but  an  expert.  There 
are  certain  advantages  also  in  artificial 
light,  particularly  artificial  light  that  is  not 
too  strong. 

Perhaps  half  the  goods  had  been  sold, 
and  Mr.  Gallan  was  breathing  more  easily, 
when  suddenly  Lily  Lee  Marbell  pirouetted 
into  the  center  of  the  room,  enveloped 
from  throat  to  ankles  in  the  warm,  lustrous 
softness  of  brown  sable.  Peter  D.  Gal- 
lan started,  then  stared.  This  coat  was 
McNatt's  special  pride.  It  was  the  costly 
Hudson  Bay  sable,  sumptuous  fur  in  its 
own  name,  which  is  marten,  but  profitable 
this  evening  only  if  sold  as  sable  from  the 
realms  of  the  late  Czar.  There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  marten.  It  is  sable's  blood 
brother.  But  it  is  not  sable. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  breathed  Lily  Lee,  clutch- 
ing at  her  father's  lapels,  "isn't  this  won- 
derful? It's  all  I  want  in  the  world.  I  won't 
ask  you  for  another  thing  for  years.  Please 
get  it  for  me — please!" 

Mr.  Marbell  smiled  at  Peter  D.  Gallan 
and  raised  his  eyebrows  in  inquiry. 

"Pretty  expensive,"  Mr.  Gallan  said  sol- 
emnly. "It's  about  the  highest-priced  fur 
there  is,  you  know." 

"How  much?"  demanded  the  banker. 

"How  much,  Mr.  Bronwell?"  Mr.  Gal- 
lan asked  of  McNatt. 

"Well,"  said  McNatt  slowly,  "consider- 
ing how  we  got  it" — he  paused  to  let  this 
sink  in,  for  he  had  let  it  be  known  that  cer- 
tain of  the  pieces  on  display  had  in  one 
way  or  another  come  in  duty  free — "con- 
sidering how  we  got  it,  we  could  afford  to 
let  it  go  for  twelve.  It  would  bring  eight- 
een to  nineteen  in  any  New  York  store." 

"Twelve  what?"  the  banker  asked. 
"Twelve  hundred?" 


McNatt  smiled,  almost  patronizingly. 

"Twelve  thousand,"  he  corrected.  "Sa- 
ble is  sable,  you  know." 

Lily  Lee's  face  sobered. 

"Oh,  daddy!"  she  mourned.  "I  didn't 
know  it  was  so  much!  I  wouldn't  have 
asked." 

The  white-bearded  banker  patted  her 
arm  and  pulled  absently  at  his  mustache. 

"I  don't  know,  daughter,"  he  finally  be- 
gan. "If  it's  sable  it's  sable,  and  with  care 
it  will  last  for  generations.  I've  wanted  to 
get  you  something  as  beautiful  as  this  for  a 
long  time.  Do  you  really  want  it,  dear?" 

Her  eyes  welled  abruptly  with  excited 
tears  and  she  convulsively  squeezed  his  hand . 

"Is  that  the  best  you  can  do,  Gallan?" 
the  banker  now  questioned. 

Peter  D.  Gallan  stared  fixedly,  first  at 
the  elderly  man,  then  into  the  radiant  eyes 
of  the  girl.  He  seemed  not  to  have  heard 
the  question,  for  the  muscles  of  his  face  did 
not  move.  Presently  he  pressed  his  lips 
firmly  together  and  just  perceptibly  shook 
his  head. 

"Let  me  see  the  coat,"  he  directed,  his 
voice  colorless. 

The  girl  took  it  off  and  handed  it  to  him, 
her  blue  eyes  trustfully,  happily  expect- 
ant. McNatt  came  up  close  behind  him. 
The  New  Yorker  began  examining  the  gar- 
ment closely,  skin  by  skin.  Then  he  turned 
to  his  partner. 

"Mr.  Bronwell,"  he  said  deliberately, 
"this  is  Hudson  Bay  sable,  isn't  it?  Yes, 
I'm  sure  it  is.  Why,  Mr.  Marbell,  this  is 
worth  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand at  the  most.  I  was  sure  there'd  been 
a  mistake." 

Every  eye  in  the  room  was  fastened  upon 
him.  The  banker  took  one  incredulous 
backward  step. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Peter  D.  Gallan 
evenly,  still  addressing  the  white-bearded 
Southerner.  "  Mr.  Bronwell  and  I  failed  to 
examine  this  as  we  did  all  the  others.  One 
of  the  clerks  or  packers  must  have  made  a 
mistake."  He  smiled  weakly.  "I'm  sorry, 
Mr.  Marbell.  Of  course  your  daughter 
doesn't  want  this.  When  I  get  back  to 
New  York  I'll  pick  out  a  Russian  sable 
myself  and  send  it  down." 

The  banker  cleared  his  throat  nervously, 
but  was  interrupted  by  little  Mr.  Brown, 
who  now  edged  forward,  brandishing  his 
scarf  and  muff. 

"How  about  these?"  Mr.  Brown  de- 
manded. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gallan,  drawing 
himself  erect,  "and  ladies  too,  I  am  sorry 
about  this  coat.  I  am  humiliated.  I  failed 
to  examine  it  as  I  should  have.  But  every 
other  piece  in  this  room  has  had  my  per- 
sonal scrutiny.  If  any  of  you,  however, 
feel  that  you  wish  to  return  " 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"I  really  forgot  myself.  Please  accept  my 
apology.   I'm  sorry — very  sorry." 

"Mr.  Gallan"— Lily  Lee  Marbell  had 
come  up  to  him — "I'm  just  disappointed 
to  death,  but  I  think  you  were  just  dandy. 
I'd  never  have  known  the  difference — 
daddy  either." 

"But  I  would  have,"  said  Mr.  Gallan, 
and  made  an  attempt  at  a  bow. 

For  the  first  memorable  time  in  his  life 
he  was  rattled,  nonplused.  The  backbone 
of  the  sale,  he  knew,  had  been  broken.  And 
McNatt,  his  face  blacker  and  blacker,  had 
yet  to  have  his  say.  McNatt  would  not 
mince  words.  McNatt  didn't. 

"You  piece  of  cheese,"  he  shot  at  his 
partner  when  at  length  they  were  alone; 
"that's  the  last  stunt  you  ever  pull  on  me. 
That  coat  was  as  good  as  sold,  and  you  de- 
liberately spiked  it.  You  owe  me  a  clean 
two  thousand  bucks — my  share  of  what 
that  one  garment  would  have  made  us— 
and  God  knows  how  much  more  for  what 
we've  still  got  on  our  hands  on  account  of 
you.  Come  across!" 

Peter  D.  Gallan  seated  himself  leisurely 
in  an  upholstered  chair.  Then  he  quietly 
told  McNatt  where  he  could  go.  A  peculiar 
and  satisfying  elation  was  thrilling  through 
him. 

"You  double-crossed  me,"  sneered  Mc- 
Natt. "You  double-crossed  me  cold." 

"That's  absolutely  true,"  said  Mr. 
Gallan,  reaching  for  a  cigarette,  "but  I  had 
a  reason,  McNatt— my  own  reason,  and  a 
good  one." 

McNatt  leered  down  at  him,  his  upper 
lip  curled. 

"For  a  skirt!"  he  scorned.  "Harris 
pulled  the  same  lousy  trick  on  me  once.  I 
suppose  you  want  to  marry  the  girl!" 

"You  got  me,"  said  Peter  D.  Gallan,  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

(Concluded  on  Page  64) 
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Allsteel  furniture 
as  seen  in  a  modern 
office. 


Office  Furniture 


The  strength  of  this  Allsteel  desk  makes  it 
Possible  to  eliminate  the  center  legs,  thus  giving 
more  foot  room.  The  bronze  binding  strip  and 
hardware  give  an  added  touch  of  refinement. 


THE  successful  man  likes  to  have  his 
office  equipment  express  the  efficiency 
and  permanence  of  his  business.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  some  of  the  foremost  firms  of  the 
country  use  Allsteel  furniture  —  such  firms 
as  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Willys- Overland  Co.,  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Great  North- 
ern Paper  Co.,  American  Radiator  Co. 

It  is  a  sign  of  progress  to  have  Allsteel 
supplant  wood  for  desks, 
tables,  and  other  office 
equipment.  Consider  the 
advantages  of  Allsteel  furni- 
ture: It  will  not  depreciate 
with  use.  It  is  fire-resist- 
ing.   The  drawers  will  not 


swell,  warp,  or  stick,  and  the  joints  will 
not  open.  It  protects  your  papers  from 
rodents  and  vermin.  It  is  sanitary,  dignified, 
and  permanently  beautiful.    It  is  modern. 

To  appreciate  fully  Allsteel  equipment 
you  must  see  the  complete  line  at  the 
Allsteel  store  in  your  town — desks,  safes,  filing 
cabinets,  bank  busses,  tables,  and  shelving. 
You  can  have  Allsteel  in  perfect  reproduc- 
tions of  mahogany  and  oak  or  in  the  beauti- 
ful olive  green  enamel. 


You  will  be  interested 
in  our  88-page  illustrated 
catalogue  of  office  furni- 
ture, which  we  will  gladly 
mail  you  on  request. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Company 

NewY.rk  C*,V«.  ««».        16  Ufl&StOW tl ,  OJlW  WaUvUm         AlhMa  Salll. 
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fir  comfort 
and  for 

Christmas 

A  useful,  high'quality, 
satisfying,  substantial 
present  in  a  handsome 
Christmas  gift'box. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 

is  on  the  buckle 
Made  at  Shirley  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Dealer:  I' or 
the  Holiday  Pack- 
ing  —  wirt  your 
jobber  —  now 


(Concluded  from  Page  62) 

"Marry  anybody  you  like,"  snarled 
McNatt,  "but  you  and  I  split.  And  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing,  Peter  Gallan!  I'm 
going  to  get  you  for  this  piece  of  dirty 
work,  and  I'm  going  to  get  you  good!" 

"That'll  do,"  the  other  warned  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "I've  had  just 
about  enough." 

"What  I  said  goes,"  returned  McNatt. 
"Now  pull  out  the  jack — all  of  it.  We 
divvy  right  here.  I  clean  out  with  my  half 
to-night!" 

Peter  D.  Gallan  said  nothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  had  nothing  to  say.  Mc- 
Natt was  right.  He  had  done  the  unpar- 
donable thing.  But  when  he  thought  of  his 
reason  for  doing  it  he  was  almost  able  to 
achieve  a  grim  smile.  Just  why  he  felt  like 
smiling  he  didn't  know.  He  knew  only — 
ah,  that  was  it !  He  knew  only  that  no  wife 
of  his  was  going  to  be  stuck  with  imitation 
furs. 

Peter  D.  Gallan  and  Lily  Lee  were  mar- 
ried within  two  months,  and  this  time  Lily 
Lee's  father  produced  the  champagne. 
Lily  Lee  was  radiant,  Mr.  Gallan  boyishly 
triumphant.  It  was  a  love  match,  said 
Hanover,  and  had  been  from  the  first,  and 
because  of  this  all  Lily  Lee's  friends  cried 
tenderly  during  the  wedding  and  giggled 
hilariously  through  the  reception  after- 
ward. They  all  knew  Lily  Lee  and  they 
knew  she  was  happy.  But  none  of  them 
knew  Mr.  Gallan  very  well,  so  no  one  there 
could  understand  how  much  more  than 
happy  he  was.  For  Peter  Gallan  was  ac- 
quiring something  more  than  a  wife  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish;  he  was  acquiring,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  something  to  work  for 
and  fight  for;  he  was  acquiring,  in  short,  a 
religion.  Something  of  this  comes  to  all 
men  when  they  marry — at  least  when  they 
marry  for  love — but  it  providentially  comes 
hardest  to  those  who  have  least  known  its 
need. 

Mr.  Gallan  took  Lily  Lee  to  New  York— 
oh,  how  she  had  always  wanted  to  live  in 
New  York! — and  solicitously  installed  her 
in  an  elaborately  faultless  apartment  not 
too  far  uptown  on  Riverside  Drive.  Within 
a  week  Lily  Lee  had  done  the  next  to 
impossible  and  transformed  the  correct, 
formal  rooms  into  a  home.  The  four  big 
windows  that  overlooked  the  river  she 
softened  with  curtains  and  warmed  with 
growing  flowers — and  Lily  Lee  hummed 
blissfully  as  the  hours  passed.  She  did  not 
want  to  go  out  very  much;  she  felt  too 
happy  where  she  was. 

When  she  did  want  to  go  there  was  the 
car,  a  light  coupe  that  she  could  drive  her- 
self. 

She  asked  her  husband  little  about  his 
business  affairs,  not  only  because  she  had 
too  many  other  things  to  think  of — Peter 
had  established  charge  accounts  for  her  at 
a  number  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops  and 
had  then  given  her  a  not  ungenerous 
separate  bank  account,  which  she  was 
pleasurably  trying  to  save  and  spend  at 
one  and  the  same  time — but  also  because 
she  felt  intuitively  that  he  was  loath  to 
converse  on  the  subject.  She  knew  he  was 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  reorganization,  but 
that  was  all. 

He  had  told  her  that  The  Fur  Company 
of  America  was  to  be  amalgamated  with 
some  other  concern. 

What  Peter  D.  Gallan  was  actually  doing 
was  covering  his  tracks.  One  thing  defi- 
nitely he  had  determined — Lily  Lee  was 
never  to  know  how  he  made  the  money 
with  which  he  had  been  able  to  inaugurate 
their  mutual  life.  That  was  of  the  past. 
From  now  on  his  efforts  were  to  be  along 
strictly  legitimate  lines.  He  smiled  as  the 
expression  came  to  him.  According  to  his 
earlier  lights,  the  strict  legitimacy  of  his 
commercial  methods  had  been  his  rather 
particular  pride. 

Mr.  Gallan's  associates  smiled  too  when 
he  told  them  of  his  intention  to  go  into 


partnership  with  J.  D.  Schultzheimer.  They 
not  only  smiled— they  winked.  But  Mr. 
Gallan  looked  them  straight  in  the  eyes 
and  their  faces  sobered. 

"I  mean  it,"  he  said. 

They  knew  he  meant  it.  They  remem- 
bered Mark  Goodkind,  one  of  the  cleverest 
peddlers  in  the  early  days  of  the  business, 
whose  probity  had  never  been  questioned 
since  Goodkind  had  become  a  family  name. 
They  thought,  some  of  them,  of  sundry 
ethical  stages  through  which  they  them- 
selves had  climbed  to  their  various  rungs 
upon  the  ladder  of  success,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly wished  Mr.  Gallan  cordial  good 
luck. 

Upon  the  eve  of  his  first  trip  in  Schultz- 
heimer's  behalf — it  was  to  be  a  week's 
round-up  of  the  New  England  territory — 
Peter  D.  Gallan  found  it  even  more  difficult 
than  he  expected  to  say  good-by  to  Lily 
Lee.  It  was  the  first  time  since  their  mar- 
riage that  the  parting  would  be  anything 
more  than  a  matter  of  hours,  and  it  came 
unconscionably  hard.  He  patted  her  on  the 
shoulders  and  kissed  her  and  whispered  into 
her  ear  that  he  would  think  of  her  every 
minute. 

"I'll  think  of  you  every  second,"  she 
said,  blinking  up  into  his  eyes. 

"I'll  be  back  before  you  know  it,"  he 
assured  her.  Then,  suddenly  inspired,  he 
held  her  at  arm's  length.  "And  when  I'm 
back,"  he  said,  "I'll  try  to  find  you  that 
sable  coat.  If  I  can  find  a  bargain  you  shall 
have  it.  How  does  that  strike  you,  Honey 
Lee?" 

"Oh,  Peter  dear,"  she  breathed,  "you're 
just  too  wonderful!" 

"Gosh,  I  hate  to  leave  you!"  he  mut- 
tered. 

The  days  went  slowly  for  Mr.  Gallan,  as 
he  had  known  they  would — covering  a  ter- 
ritory is  not  particularly  thrilling  after  cer- 
tain other  types  of  work — but  for  Lily  Lee 
they  seemed  simply  to  race.  She  tidied  the 
apartment,  rearranged  it,  tidied  it  once 
more,  arranged  it  back  the  way  it  had 
been — and  tidied  it  again;  and  one  by  one 
the  days  fled  by.  It  was  at  noon  on  the 
fifth  day  that  the  telephone  rang. 

"Hello!"  she  answered  tremulously,  ex- 
pecting she  knew  not  what.  "Yes,  this  is 
Mrs.  Gallan." 

"This,"  said  a  man's  voice,  "is  Mr. 
Bronwell.  You  may  remember  me  in  Han- 
over. I  was  formerly — er — one  of  Mr. 
Gallan's  managers." 

McNatt  well  knew  that  his  erstwhile 
partner  had  kept  discreet  silence  about 
both  their  relations  and  their  break. 

"Yes — what  is  it?"  Lily  Lee  was  still 
fearful  of  bad  news. 

"Nothing  in  particular,  Mrs.  Gallan," 
McNatt  assured  her.  "I  simply  know  how 
anxious  Mr.  Gallan  has  been  to  find  a  sable 
coat  for  you  at  a  particularly  low  figure, 
and  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  that  I've 
at  last  been  able  to  procure  one." 

Lily  Lee  hesitated. 

"Mr.  Gallan  is  away.  He'll  be  back  to- 
morrow," she  stated  uncertainly. 

"Oh,  isn't  he  home?"  said  McNatt. 
"That's  too  bad — too  bad.  You  see,  un- 
fortunately I've  got  to  have  a  decision  on 
this  coat  to-day.  The  firm  I  got  it  from 
only  let  me  have  it  because  they  are  badly 
pressed  for  cash.  They  have  a  big  consign- 
ment of  goods  to  take  out  of  the  customs, 
and  they're  simply  willing  to  sacrifice  this 
for  immediate  cash.  It's  a  beautiful  coat, 
Mrs.  Gallan — a  perfectly  beautiful  piece  of 
fur.  I  just  called  up  on  the  chance  that  you 
might  be  interested.  Of  course  if  you're 
not  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do!"  ex- 
claimed Lily  Lee. 

"I  could  bring  the  coat  up,"  McNatt 
prompted.  "I'm  sure  Mr.  Gallan  would 
want  you  to  see  it  at  least." 

"All  right,"  she  said  helplessly.  "I'll  be 
in  all  afternoon."  Mr.  Bronwell,  she  told 
herself,  was  acting  only  in  her  husband's 
interest. 


It  was  a  gorgeous  coat,  no  question  about 
that;  luxuriously  thick  and  soft,  deliriously 
warm,  glossily  brown  from  its  cozy  collar  to 
its  sweeping  hem. 

"How  much?"  Lily  Lee  finally  brought 
herself  to  ask. 

"This  is  the  real  thing,"  said  McNatt. 
"Go  to  any  Fifth  Avenue  shop  and  try  to 
get  one  like  it  or  anywhere  near  like  it  for 
eighteen  thousand.  Just  try!  But  the 
firm  I  got  it  from— I  told  them  I'd  make 
this  sale  to-day  or  bring  it  back — are  on  the 
rocks  for  cash.  I  don't  want  a  cent  profit 
on  this  coat.  I'm  only  taking  this  interest 
out  of  friendship  for  Pete.  I  wish  he  was 
here.  He'd  go  crazy  over  it." 

Lily  Lee  fidgeted.  McNatt  pulled  a 
crumpled  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"Here's  my  bill  from  them,"  he  ex- 
plained. "You  see"— he  pointed  at  the 
paper — "they're  letting  me  have  the  gar- 
ment for  only  ten  thousand.  Why,  it  would 
wholesale  any  time  for  fifteen !"  He  shook 
his  head  dolefully.  "I  wish  your  husband 
was  here." 

So  did  Lily  Lee— terribly. 

"But  I  haven't  got  that  much  money," 
she  explained  weakly.  "  Of  course  Mr.  Gal- 
lan left  me  something  extra  for  emergen- 
cies  " 

"How  much  have  you  got,  Mrs.  Gal- 
lan?" McNatt's  eyes  had  narrowed. 

She  tiptoed  over  to  her  tiny  mahogany 
desk  and  frowned  into  her  check  book. 

"I  think— I  think  I've  got  four  thou- 
sand—no, five— no  six!  Yes,  six!  About 
six  anyway." 

"Well,"  McNatt  assured  her,  "you  can 
draw  a  check  for  that,  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
make  up  the  balance  of  four  thousand  my- 
self. Pete  can  pay  me  when  he  gets  back." 

Lily  Lee's  heart  was  thumping  tumultu- 
ously ;  she  felt  strangely  frightened,  yet  she 
knew  she  was  taking  the  sensible  course. 
Here  was  one  of  Peter's  own  associates,  and 
if  Peter  wanted  her  to  have  a  sable  coat  

"I'll  do  it,"  she  said  suddenly.  "It's 
really  a  wonderful  coat,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Bron- 
well? Real  sable — think  of  it — and  so  ab- 
solutely reasonable!  Won't  Peter  be  proud 
of  me?" 

Before  McNatt  had  been  gone  ten  min- 
utes every  mirror  in  the  apartment  had 
curtsied  gayly  back  to  Lily  Lee  as  with 
sparkling  eyes  she  danced  from  glass  to 
glass  in  the  whirling  glory  of  her  heart's 
desire. 

Peter  D.  Gallan  went  straight  to  his 
office  next  morning  to  report  his  return 
from  his  trip.  There  in  ribald  conference 
with  Schultzheimer  he  found  McNatt.  Mr. 
Gallan  drew  back. 

"Hello,  Pete,"  said  McNatt  roundly. 
"Schultzheimer  here  said  you'd  be  in.  I 
thought  I'd  wait  and  say  hello." 

"Yes?  "  said  Mr.  Gallan  noncommittally. 

"I'm  sorry  about  that  Hanover  affair, 
Peter.  I  was  pretty  sore,  but  things 
like  that  don't  last  with  me.  I  just  wanted 
you  to  know.  We  were  partners  together  a 
long  time." 

Mr.  Gallan's  face  wreathed  into  a  smile. 
He  had  no  grudge  against  McNatt. 

"If  it's  all  right  with  you  it's  all  right 
with  me,"  he  said,  and  extended  his  hand. 

After  his  former  partner  had  gone  Mr. 
Gallan  turned  to  Schultzheimer. 

"What's  he  doing  now?"  he  asked. 

"Same  old  thing,  I  guess,"  the  manufac- 
turer affirmed.  "I  sold  him  a  second-rate 
Hudson  Bay  sable  day  before  yesterday — 
that  fading  blended  marten  I've  been  try- 
ing to  work  off  on  you  for  the  last  three 
years.  Got  thirteen  hundred  for  it— and 
good  riddance.  He  told  me  this  morning  he 
sold  it  to  a  sweet  young  bride  uptown  some- 
where for  a  neat  six  thou.  Cashed  her  check 
and  showed  me  the  cash." 

Peter  D.  Gallan  laughed  tolerantly. 

"Same  old  McNatt,"  he  observed.  "I 
suppose  he'll  always  be  at  it.  Still,  he's  not 
such  a  bad  sort  at  that." 

Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  home  to 
Lily  Lee. 
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Beech-Nut  Mints 


Handy 
Candy 

An  ocean  of  flavor  con- 
centrated in  one  little 
handy  package!  Six  flavors 
to  choose  your  favorite 
from:  Cooling  Mint  or 
Wintergreen— spicy  Clove 
or  Cinnamon  — smooth 
Licorice.  And  Menthols 
—just  as  flavorsome  as  the 
others,  but  a  real  wonder 
for  soothing  your  throat 
when  it  feels  rough. 

The  Beechnut  label  on 
each  package  is  your  guar- 
antee of  flavor.  At  good 
candy  counters,  for  about 
the  same  price  as  Beech 
Nut  Chewing  Gum. 
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Her  Christmas  Suggestion 
For  All-\ear  Happiness 


The  keen  joy  of  knowing  that  his  gift  to  her  will  carry  holiday 
happiness  into  the  workaday  weeks  of  all  the  year  comes  to 
the  man  who  gives  his  wife  BlueBird  for  Christmas. 
For  it  ensures  to  her  a  glorious  freedom  from  the  most  weari- 
some of  all  household  tasks;  it  eliminates  all  the  old-time, 
personal  drudgery  of  washday. 

In  a  few  hours,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents,  all  the  family  and 
household  linen  is  washed  spotlessly  clean  in  the  large  oscillat- 
ing copper  tub,  and  everything  is  wrung  unusually  dry  between 
the  extra  size  rollers  of  BlueBird's  all  steel  wringer. 
In  the  simple,  dependable  mechanism,  in  the  sturdy  steel  frame 
and  the  protecting,  shining  white  enamel  cabinet,  lie  the  assur- 
ance of  the  satisfactory  operation  and  long  life  of  the  machine. 
Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  BlueBird  to  you  either 
in  the  store  or  in  your  own  home  with  your  own  washing. 
And  while  you  are  watching  BlueBird  at  work,  let  him  tell  you 
how  conveniently  it  may  be  bought.  For  further  information 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  beautiful  BlueBird  Book. 

See  these  BlueBird  superiorities: 

Handsome  white  enamel  cabinet,  with  gray  table  top;  all  mechanism  protected. 
Heavy  copper,  extra-large  tub.  can't  discolor  clothes.  Inside  as  smooth  as  a  wash- 
boiler,  nothing  to  tear  or  wear  things.  Washes  by  perfect  rock-a-bye  action; 
quickest,  most  thorough  way.  Built  for  a  lifetime  of  service;  extra-strong,  rigid 
frame;  simple,  dependable  mechanism.  Large,  power-driven  wringer:  swings 
to  any  position;  adjusts  for  light  and  heavy  things.  Highest  grade  guaranteed 
motor — powerful,  dependable. 


Made  by  a  Company  with  58  years'  successful  ex- 
perience in  manufacturing  household  appliances. 


BlueBird  Division 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


BlueBird 

ELECTRIC  CLOTHES  WASHER 
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Wilbur  noted  with  alarm.  The  families  did 
not  commonly  affiliate,  and  the  circum- 
stance boded  ominously.  It  could  surely 
not  be  without  purpose.  The  Wilbur  twin's 
alarm  was  that  the  Whipple  family  had 
regretted  its  prodigality  of  the  day  before 
and  was  about  to  demand  its  money  back. 
He  lurked  in  the  shadowy  doorway. 

The  Whipples  were  surrounding  Merle 
with  every  sign  of  interest.  They  shook 
hands  with  him.  They  seemed  to  appraise 
him  as  if  he  were  something  choice  on  exhi- 
bition at  a  fair.  Harvey  D.  was  showing 
the  most  interest,  bending  above  the  ex- 
hibit in  apparently  light  converse.  But  the 
Wilbur  twin  knew  all  about  Harvey  D.  He 
was  the  banker  and  wore  a  beard.  He  was 
to  be  seen  on  week  days  as  one  passed  the 
First  National  Bank,  looking  out  through 
slender  bars — exactly  as  the  Penniman  lion 
did — upon  a  world  that  wanted  money  but 
couldn't  have  it  without  some  good  reason. 
He  had  not  been  present  when  the  Whipple 
money  was  so  thoughtlessly  loosened,  and 
he  would  be  just  the  man  to  make  a  fuss 
about  it  now.  He  would  want  to  take  it 
back  and  put  it  behind  those  bars  in  the 
bank,  where  no  one  could  get  it.  But  he 
couldn't  ever  have  it  back,  because 
it  was  spent.  Still,  he  might  do  some- 
thing with  the  spender. 

The  Wilbur  twin  slunk  farther  into 
friendly  shadows,  and  not  until  the 
groups  separated  and  the  four  Whip- 
ples were  in  their  waiting  carriage  did 
he  venture  into  the  revealing  sunlight. 
But  no  one  paid  him  any  attention. 
The  judge  and  Mrs.  Penniman  walked 
up  the  shaded  street,  for  the  Sunday 
dinner  must  be  prepared.  Winona  and 
the  Merle  twin,  both  flushed  from  the 
recent  social  episode,  turned  back  to 
the  church  to  meet  and  ignore  him. 

"  Fortune  knocks  once  at  everyone's 
door,"  Winona  was  mysteriously  say- 
ing. 

The  Wilbur  twin  knew  this  well 
enough.  The  day  before  it  had 
knocked  at  his  door  and  found  him  in. 

There  was  still  Sunday  school  to  be 
endured,  but  he  did  not  regard  this 
as  altogether  odious.  It  was  not 
so  smothering.  The  atmosphere 
was  less  strained.  One's  person- 
ality could  come  a  bit  to  the  front 
without  incurring  penalties,  and 
one  met  one's  own  kind  on  a  social 
plane — subject  to  discipline,  it  was 
true,  but  still  mildly  enjoyable.  It 
was  his  custom  to  linger  here  until 
the  classes  gathered,  but  to-day 
the  Whipple  pony  cart  was  driven 
up  by  the  Whipple  stepmother  and 
the  girl  with  her  hair  cut  off.  Ap- 
parently no  one  made  these  two  go 
to  church,  but  they  had  come  to 
Sunday  school.  And  the  Wilbur 
twin  fled  within  at  sight  of  them. 
The  pony  cart,  vehicle  in  which  he 
had  been  made  a  public  mock,  was 
now  a  sickening  sight  to  him. 

Sunday  school  was  even  less  of 
a  trial  to  him  than  usual.  The 
twins  were  in  the  class  of  Winona, 
and  Winona  taught  her  class  to- 
day with  unwonted  unction ;  but 
the  Wilbur  twin  was  pestered  with 
few  questions  about  the  lesson. 
She  rather  singled  Merle  out  and 
made  him  an  instructive  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  class,  asking  Wil- 
bur but  twice,  and  then  in  sheerly 
perfunctory  routine:  "And  what 
great  lesson  should  we  learn  from 
this?"     .  # 

Neither  time  did  he  know  what 
great  lesson  we  should  learn  from 
this,  and  stammered  his  ignorance 
pitiably,  but  Winona,  in  the  throes 
of  some  mysterious  prepossession, 
forgot  to  reprove  him,  and  merely 
allowed  the  more  gifted  Merle  to 
purvey  the  desired  information.  So  the  Wil- 
bur twin  was  practically  free  to  wriggle  on  his 
hard  chair,  to  exchange  noiseless  greetings 
with  acquaintances  in  other  classes,  and  to 
watch  Lyman  Teaford,  the  superintendent, 
draw  a  pleasing  cartoon  of  the  lesson  with 
colored  chalk  on  a  blackboard,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  rising  yellow  sun  with  red  rays, 
which  was  the  sun  of  divine  forgiveness. 
Once  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  Whipple  girl— 
whose  bonnet  hid  her  cropped  hair— and 
she  surprisingly  winked  at  him.  He  did  not 
wink  back.  Even  to  his  liberal  mind  it  did 
not  seem  right  to  wink  in  a  Sunday  school. 


When  at  last  they  all  sang  Bringing  in 
the  Sheaves,  and  were  ably  dismissed  by 
Lyman  Teaford,  who  could  be  as  solemn 
here  as  he  was  gay  in  a  parlor  with  his  flute, 
Winona  took  the  Merle  twin  across  the 
room  to  greet  the  Whipple  stepmother  and 
the  Whipple  girl.  Wilbur  regarded  the 
scene  from  afar.  Winona  seemed  to  be  show- 
ing off  the  Merle  twin,  causing  him  to  dis- 
play all  his  perfect  manners,  including  a 
bow  lately  acquired. 

The  Wilbur  twin  felt  no  slight  in  this. 
He  was  glad  enough  to  be  left  out  of 
Winona's  maneuvers,  for  he  saw  that  they 
were  maneuvers  and  that  Winona  was  act- 
ing from  some  large  purpose.  Unless  it 
wanted  its  money  back,  the  Whipple  family 
had  no  meaning  for  him;  it  was  merely 
people  with  the  Whipple  nose,  though,  of 
course,  the  stepmother  did  not  have  this. 
He  paused  only  to  wonder  if  the  girl  would 
have  it  when  she  grew  up— she  now  boasted 


Prodigal  Son  who  spent  all  his  substance  in 
riotous  living.  One  would  have  thought, 
said  Winona,  that  this  lesson  would  have 
come  home  to  one  who  had  so  lately  fol- 
lowed the  same  bad  course,  and  she  sought 
now  to  enlighten  the  offender. 

"And  he  had  to  eat  with  the  pigs  when 
his  money  was  all  gone,"  Merle  submitted 
in  an  effort  to  aid  Winona. 

But  the  Wilbur  twin's  perverse  mind 
merely  ran  to  the  picture  of  fatted  calf, 
though  without  relish— he  did  not  like  fat 
meat. 

It  was  good  to  be  back  in  a  human  at- 
mosphere once  more,  where  he  could  hear 
his  father's  quips.  The  Penniman  Sunday 
dinner  was  based  notably  on  chicken,  as 
were  all  other  Sunday  dinners  in  Newbern, 
and  his  father,  when  he  entered  the  house, 
was  already  beginning  the  gayety  by  pledg- 
ing Mrs.  Penniman  in  a  wineglass  of  the 
Ajax  Invigorator.  He  called  it  ruby  liquor 


'  1/ 


There,  Poor  Thing!"  He  Murmured 


but  the  rudiments  of  any  nose  whatsoever — 
and  dismissed  the  tribe  from  his  mind. 

He  waited  for  Winona  and  Merle  a  block 
up  the  street  from  the  church.  Winona  was 
silent  with  importance,  preoccupied,  grave, 
and  yet  uplifted.  Not  until  they  reached 
the  Penniman  gate  did  she  issue  from  this 
abstraction  to  ask  the  Wilbur  twin  rather 
severely  what  lesson  he  had  learned  from 
the  morning  sermon.  The  Wilbur  twin, 
with  immense  difficulty,  brought  her  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the 
sermon.  This  was  especially  incredible,  be- 
cause it  had  dealt  with  the  Parable  of  the 


and  said  that,  taken  in  moderation,  it 
would  harm  no  one,  though  he  estimated 
that  as  few  as  three  glasses  would  cause 
people  to  climb  trees  like  a  monkey. 

The  Wilbur  twin  was  puzzled  by  this, 
and  would  have  preferred  that  his  present 
be  devoted  solely  to  making  a  new  man  of 
Judge  Penniman,  but  he  laughed  loyally 
with  his  father,  and  rejoiced  when  Mrs. 
Penniman,  in  the  character  of  the  aban- 
doned duchess,  put  her  own  lips  to  the  glass 
at  his  father's  urging.  The  judge  did  not 
enter  into  this  spirit  of  foolery,  resenting, 
indeed,  that  a  sound  medicinal  compound 


should  be  thus  impugned.  And  Winona 
was  even  more  severe.  Not  for  her  to-day 
were  jests  about  Madame  la  Marquise  and 
her  heart  of  adamant.  Dave  Cowan  tried 
a  few  of  these  without  result. 

Winona  was  still  silent  with  importance, 
or  spoke  cryptically,  and  she  lavished  upon 
the  Merle  twin  such  attention  as  she  could 
give  from  her  own  mysterious  calculations. 
One  might  have  gathered  that  she  was  be- 
holding the  Merle  twin  in  some  high  new 
light.  The  Wilbur  twin  ate  silently  and  as 
unobtrusively  as  he  could,  for  table  man- 
ners were  especially  watched  by  Winona  on 
Sunday.  Not  until  the  blackberry  pie  did 
he  break  into  speech,  and  even  then,  it  ap- 
peared, not  with  the  utmost  felicity.  His 
information  that  these  here  blackberries 
had  been  picked  off  the  grave  of  some  old 
Jonas  Whipple  up  in  the  burying  ground 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  coldly  by  more 
than  one  of  those  about  the  table;  and 
Winona  wished  to  be  told  how  many  times 
she  had  asked  him  not  to  say  "these  here." 
Of  course  he  couldn't  tell  her. 

Dinner  over,  it  appeared  that  Winona 
would  take  Merle  with  her  to  call  upon 
poor  old  Mrs.  Dodwell,  who  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  twenty  years,  but  was  so  patient 
with  it  all.  She  loved  to  have  Merle  sit  by 
her  bedside  of  a  Sunday  and  tell  of  the 
morning's  sermon.  They  would  also  take 
her  a  custard.  The  Wilbur  twin  was  not 
invited  upon  this  excursion,  but  his  father 
winked  at  him  when  it  was  mentioned  and 
he  was  happy.  He  could  in  no  manner  have 
edified  the  afflicted  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  the 
wink  meant  that  he  would  go  with  his 
father  for  a  walk  over  the  hills — perhaps  to 
the  gypsy  camp.  So  he  winked  back  at  his 
father,  being  no  longer  in  Sunday  school, 
and  was  impatient  to  be  off. 

In  .the  little  house  he  watched  from  a 
window  until  Winona  and  Merle  had  gone 
on  their  errand  of  mercy — Merle  carrying 
nicely  the  bowl  of  custard  swathed  in  a 
napkin — and  thereupon  heartily  divested 
himself  of  shoes  and  stockings.  Winona, 
for  some  reason  she  could  never  make 
apparent  to  him,  believed  that  boys  could 
not  decently  go  barefoot  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
He  did  not  wish  to  affront  her,  but  neither 
would  he  wear  shoes  and  stockings  with  no 
one  to  make  him.  His  bare  feet  rejoiced  at 
the  cool  touch  of  the  grass  as 
he  waited  in  the  front  yard 
for  his  father.     He  would 
have  liked  to  change  his  Sun- 
day clothes  for  the  old  ones 
of  a  better  feel,  but  even  he 
felt  this  would  be  going  too 
far.  You  had  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere. 

His  father  came  out,  light- 
ing his  calabash  pipe.  He 
wore  a  tweed  cap  now  in 
place  of  the  formal  derby, 
but  he  was  otherwise  attired 
as  on  the  previous  evening, 
in  the  blue  coat  and  vivid 
waistcoat,  the  inferior  trou- 
sers and  the  undesirable 
shoes.  Astheywentdownthe 
street  under  shading  elms 
the  dog,  Frank,  capered  at 
the  end  of  his  taut  leash. 

They  went  up  Fair  Street 
to  reach  the  wooded  hills  be- 
yond the  town.  The  street  was  still  and 
vacant.  The  neat  white  houses  with  green 
blinds,  set  back  in  their  flowered  yards,  would 
be  at  this  hour  sheltering  people  who  had 
eaten  heavily  of  chicken  for  dinner  and  now 
dozed  away  its  benign  effects.  Even  song 
birds  had  stilled  their  pipings  and  made 
but  brief  flights  through  the  sultry  air. 

Dave  Cowan  sauntered  through  the 
silence  in  a  glow  of  genial  tolerance  for  the 
small  town,  for  Dave  knew  cities.  In  New- 
bern he  was  but  a  merry  transient;  indeed, 
in  all  those  strange  cities  he  went  off  to  he 
was  but  a  transient.  So  frequent  his  flit- 
tings,  none  could  claim  him  for  its  own. 
He  had  the  air  of  being  in  the  world  itself 
but  a  transient,  a  cheerful  and  observant 
explorer  finding  entertainment  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  curious  tribe,  its 
foibles,  conceits  and  quaint  standards  of 
value — since  the  most  of  them  curiously 
adhered  to  one  spot  even  though  the  round 
earth  invited  them  to  wander. 

Sometimes  Dave  lingered  in  Newbern — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Weekly  Advance — for 
as  long  as  three  months.  Sometimes  he  de- 
clared he  would  stay  but  a  day  and  stayed 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 
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long;  sometimes  he  declared  he  would  stay 
a  long  time  and  stayed  but  a  day.  He  was  a 
creature  happily  pliant  to  the  rule  of  all 
his  whims.  He  never  bothered  to  know  why 
he  dropped  into  Newbern,  nor  bothered  to 
know  why  he  left.  On  some  morning  like 
other  mornings,  without  plan,  he  would 
know  he  was  going  and  go,  stirred  by  some 
vagrant  longing  for  a  strange  city — and  it 
was  so  easy  to  go.  He  was  unencumbered 
with  belongings.  He  had  no  troublesome 
packing  to  do,  and  took  not  even  the  small- 
est of  bags  in  his  farings  forth.  Unlike  the 
twins,  Dave  had  no  Sunday  clothes.  What 
clothes  he  had  he  wore,  very  sensibly,  it 
seemed  to  him.  He  had  but  to  go  on  and 
on,  equipped  with  his  union  card  and  his 
printer's  steel  rule,  the  sole  machinery  of 
his  trade,  and  where  he  would  linger  he  was 
welcome,  for  as  long  as  he  chose  and  at  a 
wage  ample  for  his  few  needs,  to  embalm 
the  doings  of  a  queer  world  in  type.  Little 
wonder  he  should  always  obey  the  wander- 
bidding. 

They  passed  a  place  where  the  head  of  the 
clan,  having  dined,  had  been  overtaken  with 
lethargy  and  in  a  hammock  on  his  porch 
was  asleep  in  a  public  and  noisy  manner. 

"Small-town  stuff!"  murmured  Dave, 
amiably  contemptuous. 

The  Wilbur  twin  could  never  understand 
why  his  father  called  Newbern  a  small 
town.  They  came  to  the  end  of  Fair  Street, 
where  the  white  houses  dwindled  into  open 
country.  The  road  led  away  from  the  river 
and  climbed  the  gentle  slope  of  West  Hill. 
The  Wilbur  twin  had  climbed  that  slope  the 
day  before  under  auspices  that  he  now  re- 
called with  disgust.  Beyond,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  its  chimneys  lifted  above  the  trees 
and  its  red  walls  snowing  warmly  through 
the  cool  green  of  its  shading  foliage,  was  the 
Whipple  New  Place.  To  the  left,  across 
the  western  end  of  the  little  town  and  cap- 
ping another  hill,  was  the  Whipple  Old 
Place,  where  dwelt  Sharon  Whipple  and  his 
daughter,  Juliana.  The  walls  of  the  Whipple 
Old  Place  were  more  weathered,  of  a  duller 
red.  The  two  places  looked  down  upon  the 
town  quite  as  castles  of  old  looked  down 
upon  their  feudatories. 

"I  was  right  inside  that  house  yester- 
day," said  the  Wilbur  twin,  pointing  to  the 
Whipple  New  Place  and  boasting  a  little — 
he  would  not  have  to  reveal  the  dreadful 
details  of  his  entry.  "Right  inside  of  it," 
he  added  to  make  sure  that  his  father  would 
get  all  his  importance.  But  the  father 
seemed  not  enough  impressed. 

"You'll  probably  go  into  better  houses 
than  that  some  day,"  he  merely  said,  and 
added:  "You  learn  a  good  trade  like  mine 
and  you  can  always  go  anywhere;  always 
make  your  good  money  and  be  more  inde- 
pendent than  Whipples  or  even  kings  in 
their  palaces.  Remember  that,  Sputter- 
boy." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

His  father  never  addressed  the  Merle 
twin  by  any  but  his  rightful  name,  nor  did 
he  ever  address  the  other  by  the  one  the 
dead  mother  had  affixed  to  him,  miscalling 
him  by  a  number  of  titles,  among  which 
were  Sputterboy,  Gig,  Doctor  and  Bill. 

Before  ascending  quite  to  the  Whipple 
New  Place  they  left  the  dusty  road  for  a 
path  that  led  over  a  lawnlike  stretch  of 
upland,  starred  with  buttercups  and  tiny 
anemones,  and  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
gophers  that  instantly  engaged  Frank,  the 
dog,  now  free  of  his  leash,  in  futile  dashes. 
They  stood  erect,  with  languidly  drooped 
paws,  until  he  was  too  near;  then  they 
were  inexplicably  not  there.  Frank  at 
length  divined  that  they  unfairly  achieved 
these  disappearances  by  descending  into 
caverns  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
At  first,  with  frantic  claws  and  eager  squeals, 
he  tore  at  the  entrances  to  these  until  the 
prey  appeared  at  exits  farther  on,  only  to 
repeat  the  disappearance  when  dashed  at. 
Frank  presently  saw  the  chase  to  be  hope- 
less. It  was  no  good  digging  for  something 
that  wouldn't  be  there. 

"There's  life  for  you,  Doctor,"  said  Dave 
Cowan.  "Life  has  to  live  on  life,  humans 
same  as  dogs.  Life  is  something  that  keeps 
tearing  itself  down  and  building  itself  up 
again;  everybody  killing  something  else 
and  eating  it.   Do  you  understand  that?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur,  believing  he  did. 
Dogs  killed  gophers  if  they  caught  them, 
and  human  beings  killed  chickens  for  Sun- 
day dinners. 

"Humans  are  the  best  killers  of  all,"  said 
Dave.  "That's  the  reason  they  came  up 
from  monkeys,  and  got  civilized  so  they 
wear  neckties  and  have  religion  and  post 
offices  and  all  such." 


"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

They  climbed  to  a  green  height  and  re- 
clined on  the  cool  sward  in  the  shade  of  a 
beech  tree.  Here  they  could  pick  out  the 
winding  of  the  quick  little  river  between  its 
green  banks  far  below,  and  look  across  the 
roofs  of  slumberous  Newbern.  The  Wilbur 
twin  could  almost  pick  out  the  Penniman 
house.  Then  he  looked  up,  and  low  in  the 
sky  he  surprisingly  beheld  the  moon,  an 
orb  of  pale  bronze  dulled  from  its  night 
shine.  Never  before  had  he  seen  the  moon 
by  day.  He  had  supposed  it  was  in  the  sky 
only  at  night.  So  his  father  lectured  now 
on  astronomy  and  the  cosmos.  It  seemed 
that  the  moon  was  always  there,  or  about 
there,  a  lonesome  old  thing,  because  there 
was  no  life  on  it.  Dave  spoke  learnedly,  for 
his  Sunday  paper  had  devoted  a  page  to 
something  of  this  sort. 

"  Everything  is  electricity  or  something," 
said  Dave,  "and  it  crackles  and  works  on 
itself  until  it  makes  star  dust,  and  it  shakes 
this  together  till  it  makes  lumps,  and  they 
float  round  and  pretty  soon  they're  big 
lumps  like  the  moon  and  like  this  little  ball 
of  star  dust  we're  riding  on — and  there  are 
millions  of  them  out  there  all  round  and 
about,  some  a  million  times  bigger  than  this 
little  one,  and  they  all  whirl  and  whirl,  the 
little  ones  whirling  round  the  big  ones  and 
the  big  ones  whirling  round  still  bigger 
ones,  dancing  and  swinging  and  going  off 
to  some  place  that  no  one  knows  anything 
about;  and  some  are  old  and  have  lost 
their  people;  and  some  are  too  young  to 
have  any  people  yet;  but  millions  like  this 
one  have  people,  and  on  some  they  are  a 
million  years  older  than  we  are,  and  know 
everything  that  it'll  take  us  a  million  years 
to  find  out;  but  even  they  haven't  begun  to 
really  know  anything — compared  with  what 
they  don't  know.  They'll  have  to  go  on 
forever  finding  out  things  about  what  it  all 
means.  Do  you  understand  that,  Bill?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"  Do  you  understand  how  people  like  us 
get  on  these  whirling  lumps?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"How  do  they?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

' '  Well,  it's  simple  enough .  This  star  dust 
shakes  together,  and  pretty  soon  some  of  it 
gets  to  be  one  chemical  and  some  of  it  gets 
to  be  another,  like  water  and  salt  and  lime 
and  phosphorus  and  stuff  like  that,  and  it 
gets  together  in  little  combinations  and  it 
makes  little  animals,  so  little  you  couldn't 
see  them,  and  they  get  together  and  make 
bigger  animals,  and  pretty  soon  they  have 
brains  and  stomachs — and  there  you  are. 
This  electricity  or  something  that  shook  the 
star  dust  together  and  made  the  chemicals, 
and  shook  the  chemicals  together  and  made 
the  animals — well,  it's  fierce  stuff.  It  wants 
to  find  out  all  about  itself.  It  keeps  making 
animals  with  bigger  brains  all  the  time,  so 
it  can  examine  itself  and  write  books  about 
itself — but  the  animals  have  to  be  good 
killers,  or  something  else  kills  them.  This 
electricity  that  makes  'em  don't  care  which 
kills  which.  It  knows  the  best  killer  will 
have  the  best  brain  in  the  long  run;  that's 
all  it  cares  about.  It's  a  good  sporty  scheme, 
all  right.  Do  you  understand  that,  Doc- 
tor?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"Everything's  got  a  fair  chance  to  kill; 
this  power  shows  no  favors  to  anything.  If 
gophers  could  kill  dogs  it  would  rather 
have  gophers;  when  microbes  kill  us  it  will 
rather  have  microbes  than  people.  It  just 
wants  a  winner  and  don't  care  a  snap 
which  it  is." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Of  course,  now,  you  hear  human  people 
swell  and  brag  and  strut  round  about  how 
they  are  different  from  the  animals  and 
have  something  they  call  a  soul  that  the 
animals  haven't  got,  but  that's  just  the 
natural  conceit  of  this  electricity  or  some- 
thing before  it  has  found  out  much  about 
itself.  Not  different  from  the  animals,  you 
ain't.  This  tree  I'm  leaning  against  is  your 
second  or  third  cousin.  Only  difference, 
you  can  walk  and  talk  and  see.  Under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur.  "Couldn't  we 
go  up  to  the  gypsy  camp  now?" 

Dave  refilled  the  calabash  pipe,  lighted 
it  and  held  the  match  while  it  burned  out. 

"That  fire  came  from  the  sun,"  he  said. 
"We're  only  burning  matches  ourselves — 
burning  with  a  little  fire  from  the  sun. 
Pretty  soon  it  flickers  out." 

"It's  just  over  this  next  hill,  and  they 
got  circus  wagons  and  a  fire  where  they 
cook  their  dinners,  right  outdoors,  and 
fighting  roosters,  and  tell  your  fortune." 

Dave  rose. 


* 
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"Of  course  I  don't  say  I  know  it  all  yet. 
There's  a  catch  in  it  I  haven't  figured  out. 
But  I'm  right  as  far  as  I've  gone.  You 
can't  go  wrong  if  you  take  the  facts  and 
stuy  by  'em  and  don't  read  books  that  leave 
the  facts  to  one  side,  like  most  books  do." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur,  "and  they  sleep 
inside  their  wagons  and  I  wish  we  had  a 
wagon  like  that  and  drove  round  the  coun- 
try and  lived  in  it." 

"All  right,"'said  his  father.  "Stir  your 
stumps." 

They  followed  the  path  that  led  up  over 
another  little  hill  winding  through  clumps 
of  hazel  brush  and  a  sparse  growth  of  oak 
and  beech.  From  the  summit  of  this  they 
could  see  the  gypsy  camp  below  them,  in 
an  open  glade  by  the  roadside.  It  was  as 
the  Wilbur  twin  had  said:  there  were  gayly 
painted  wagons — houses  on  wheels — and  a 
camp  fire  and  tethered  horses  and  the  loll- 
ing gypsies  themselves.  About  the  out- 
skirts loafed  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  less  socially 
eligible  of  Newbern.  Above  a  fire  at  the 
camp  center  a  kettle  simmered  on  its  pot- 
hook, being  stirred  at  this  moment  by  a 
brown  and  aged  crone  in  frivolous-patterned 
calico,  who  wore  gold  hoops  in  her  ears  and 
bangles  at  her  neck  and  bracelets  of  silver 
on  her  arms — bejeweled,  indeed,  most  un- 
becomingly for  a  person  of  her  years. 

The  Wilbur  twin  would  have  lingered  on 
the  edge  of  the  glade  with  other  local  vis- 
itors, a  mere  silent  observer  of  this  de- 
lightful life;  he  had  not  dreamed  of  being 
accepted  as  a  social  equal  by  such  exalted 
beings.  But  his  father  stalked  boldly 
through  the  outer  ring  of  spectators  to  the 
camp's  center  and  genially  hailed  the  aged 
woman,  who,  on  first  looking  up  from  her 
cookery,  held  out  a  withered  palm  for  the 
silver  that  should  buy  him  secrets  of  his 
future. 

But  Dave  Cowan  merely  preened  his 
beautiful  yellow  mustache  at  her  and  said, 
"How's  business,  mother?"  Whereupon 
she  saw  that  Dave  was  not  a  villager  to  be 
wheedled  by  her  patter.  She  recognized 
him,  indeed,  as  belonging  like  herself  to  the 
freemasonry  of  them  that  know  men  and 
cities,  and  she  spoke  him  as  one  human  to 
another. 

"Business  been  pretty  rotten  here,"  she 
said  as  she  stirred  the  kettle's  contents. 
"  Oh,  we  made  two-three  pretty  good  horse 
trades — nothing  much.  We  go  on  to  a 
bigger  town  to-morrow." 

A  male  gypsy  in  corduroy  trousers  and 
scarlet  sash  and  calico  shirt  open  on  his 
brown  throat  came  to  the  fire  now,  and 
the  Wilbur  twin  admiringly  noted  that  his 
father  greeted  this  rare  being,  too,  as  an 
equal.  The  gypsy  held  beneath  an  arm  a 
trim  young  gamecock  feathered  in  rich 
browns  and  reds,  with  a  hint  of  black,  and 
armed  with  needle-pointed  spurs.  He 
stroked  the  neck  of  the  bird  and  sat  on  his 
haunches  with  Dave  before  the  fire  to  dis- 
cuss affairs  of  the  road;  for  he  too  divined 
at  a  glance  that  Dave  was  here  but  a  gypsy 
transient,  even  though  he  spoke  a  different 
lingo. 

The  Wilbur  twin  sat  also  on  his  haunches 
before  the  fire  and  thrilled  with  pride  as 
his  father  spoke  easily  of  distant  strange 
cities  that  the  gypsies  also  knew;  cities  of 
the  North,  where  summer  found  them,  and 
cities  of  the  South  to  which  they  fared  in 
winter.  He  had  always  been  proud  of  his 
father,  but  never  so  proud  as  now,  when  he 
sat  there  talking  to  real  gypsies  as  if  they 
were  no  greater  than  anyone.  He  was  quite 
ashamed  when  the  gypsies'  dog,  a  gaunt, 
hungry-looking  beast,  narrowly  escaped 
being  eaten  up  by  his  own  dog.  But  Frank, 
at  the  sheer  verge  of  a  deplorable  offense, 
implicitly  obeyed  his  master's  command 
and  forbore  to  destroy  the  gypsy  mongrel. 
Again  he  flopped  to  his  back  at  the  inter- 
ested approach  of  the  other  dog,  held  four 
limp  paws  aloft  and  simpered  at  the 
stranger. 

Other  gypsies,  male  and  female,  came  to 
the  group  about  the  fire,  and  lively  chatter 
ensued,  a  continuous  flashing  of  white  teeth 
and  shaking  of  golden  ear  hoops  and  rat- 
tling of  silver  bracelets.  The  Wilbur  twin 
fondly  noted  that  his  father  knew  every 
city  the  gypsies  knew,  and  even  told  them 
the  advantages  of  some  to  which  they  had 
not  penetrated.  He  gathered  this  much  of 
the  talk,  though  much  was  beyond  him. 
He  kept  close  to  his  father's  side  when  the 
latter  took  his  leave  of  these  new  friends. 
He  wanted  these  people  to  realize  that  he 
belonged  to  the  important  strange  gentle- 
man who  had  for  a  moment  come  so  know- 
ingly among  them. 

As  they  climbed  out  of  the  sheltering  glade 
ho  was  alive  with  a  now  design.  Gypsies 


notoriously  carried  off  desirable  children; 
this  was  common  knowledge  in  Newbern 
Center.  So  why  wouldn't  they  carry  off 
him,  especially  if  he  were  right  round  there 
where  they  could  find  him  easily?  He  saw 
himself  and  his  dog  forcibly  conveyed  away 
with  the  caravan— though  he  would  not 
really  resist — to  a  strange  and  charming 
life  beyond  the  very  farthest  hills.  He  did 
not  confide  this  to  his  father,  but  he  looked 
back  often.  They  followed  a  path  and  were 
soon  on  a  bare  ridge  above  the  camp. 

Dave  Cowan  was  already  talking  of  other 
things,  seeming  not  to  have  been  ever  so 
little  impressed  with  his  reception  by  these 
wondrous  people,  but  he  had  won  a  new 
measure  of  his  son's  respect.  Wilbur  would 
have  lingered  here  where  they  could  still 
observe  through  the  lower  trees  the  group 
about  the  camp  fire,  but  Dave  Cowan 
seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  gypsies  for 
the  moment,  and  sauntered  on  up  the  ridge, 
across  an  alder  swale  and  out  on  a  parklike 
space  to  rest  against  a  fence  that  bounded 
a  pasture  belonging  to  the  Whipple  New 
Place.  Across  this  pasture,  in  which  the  fat 
sorrel  pony  grazed  and  from  which  it  re- 
garded them  from  time  to  time,  there  was 
another  grove  of  beech  and  walnut  and 
hickory,  and  beyond  this  dimly  loomed  the 
red  bulk  of  the  Whipple  house  and  out- 
buildings. There  was  a  stile  through  the 
fence  at  the  point  where  they  reached  it, 
and  Dave  Cowan  idly  lolled  by  this  while 
the  Wilbur  twin  sprawled  in  the  scented 
grass  at  his  feet.  He  well  knew  he  should 
not  be  on  the  ground  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gypsies  stole  him 
they  would  not  be  so  fussy  as  Winona 
about  his  clothes.  None  of  them  seemed  to 
have  Sunday  clothes. 

He  again  broached  the  suggestion  about 
a  gypsy  wagon  for  himself  and  his  father — 
and  Frank  the  dog — in  which  they  could 
go  far  away,  seeing  all  those  strange  cities 
and  cooking  their  dinner  over  camp  fires. 
His  father  seemed  to  consider  this  not 
wholly  impracticable,  but  there  were  cer- 
tain disadvantages  of  the  life  and  there 
were  really  better  ways.  It  seems  you  could 
be  a  gypsy  in  all  essentials  and  still  live  in 
houses  like  less  adventurous  people. 

"Trouble  with  them,  they  got  no  trade," 
said  the  wise  Dave,  "and  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  small-town  constables  telling 
them  to  move  on,  and  all  such.  You  learn 
a  good  loose  trade,  then  you  can  go  where 
you  want  to."  A  loose  trade  seemed  to  be 
one  that  you  could  work  at  any  place;  they 
always  wanted  you  if  you  knew  a  loose 
trade  like  the  printer's — or,  "Now  you  take 
barbering,"  said  Dave.  "There's  a  good 
loose  trade.  A  barber  never  has  to  look  for 
work;  he  can  go  into  any  new  town  and 
always  find  his  job.  I  don't  know  but  what 
I'd  just  as  soon  be  a  barber  as  a  printer. 
Some  ways  I  might  like  it  better.  You 
don't  have  as  much  time  to  yourself,  of 
course,  but  you  meet  a  lot  of  men  you 
wouldn't  meet  otherwise;  most  of  'em  fools, 
to  be  sure,  but  some  of  'em  wise  that  you 
can  get  new  thoughts  from.  It's  a  cleaner 
trade  than  typesetting  and  fussing  round  a 
small-town  print  shop.  Maybe  you'll  learn 
to  be  a  good  barber;  then  you  can  have  just 
as  good  a  time  as  those  gypsies,  going  about 
from  time  to  time  and  seeing  the  world." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Wilbur  twin,  "and 
cutting  people's  hair  with  clippers  like  Don 
Paley  clipped  mine  with." 

"New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  An- 
tonio," murmured  Dave,  and  there  was 
unction  in  his  tone  as  he  recited  these  ad- 
vantages of  a  loose  trade — "any  place  you 
like  the  looks  of,  or  places  you've  read 
about  that  sound  good— just  going  along 
with  your  little  kit  of  razors  and  not  hav- 
ing to  small-town  it  except  when  you  want 
a  bit  of  quiet." 

They  heard  voices  back  of  them.  Dave 
turned  about  and  Wilbur  rose  from  the 
grass.  Across  the  pasture  came  the  girl 
Patricia  Whipple,  followed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance by  Juliana.  The  latter  was  no  longer 
in  church  garb,  but  in  a  gray  tweed  skirt, 
white  blouse  and  a  soft  straw  hat  with  a 
flopping  brim.  There  was  a  black  ribbon 
about  the  hat  and  her  stout  shoes  were  of 
tan  leather.  The  girl  was  bareheaded,  and 
Don  Paley's  repair  of  yesterday's  damage 
was  noticeable.  She  came  at  a  quickening 
pace,  while  Juliana  followed  slowly.  Juli- 
ana looked  severe  and  formidable.  Never 
had  her  nose  looked  more  the  Whipple  nose 
than  when  she  observed  Dave  Cowan  and 
his  son  at  the  stile.  Yet  she  smiled  humor- 
ously when  she  recognized  the  boy,  and 
allowed  tin'  humor  lo  reach  his  father  when 

(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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HIS  Christmas,  thoughtful 
people  are  giving,  not  less 
generously,  but  more  intelli' 
gently. 

They  realize  that  fripperies 
are  out  of  date  and  that  such 
gifts  as  this  smart  Belber  Luggage  are  as 
delightful  to  give  as  to  receive. 

One  couldn't  do  better  than  to  select 
fine  luggage  as  the  gift  for  those  whom 
one  particularly  wishes  to  please. 

Every  man  and  woman  needs  a  Ward' 
robe  Trunk  for  the  extended  journey,  a 
Suit'case  for  the  week-end  visit,  a  Kit  Bag 
or  Traveling  Bag  with  toilet  fittings  for 
the  overnight  trip.  Each  a  gift  of  dis' 
tinction  —  something  not  alone  for  a 


single  occasion  but  for  a  lifetime  of  use- 
fulness. 

For  over  thirty  years,  the  Belber 
Company  has  been  specializing  on  lug' 
gage — becoming  the  Largest  Makers  of 
Fine  Traveling  Goods  in  the  World. 
The  final  authority  to  which  the  dis- 
criminating  dealer  turns  for  the  kind  of 
luggage  extra  critical  people  want. 

At  the  better  grade  stores,  you  will 
find  exactly  the  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunk, 
Bag  or  Suit'case  you  have  in  mind— 
at  the  price  you  care  to  pay. 

This  Belber  name  is  your  assurance  of 
quality,  style  and  the  most  value  your 
money  can  buy.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Belber. 


If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nearest 
Belber  dealer  —  write  us  for  his  name. 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sales  Offices  and  Factories: 
New  York  Pittsburg    Oshkosh,  Wis, 

Philadelphia       Chicago  Minneapolis 
Woodbury,  N.  J.  San  Francisco 
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Many  have  wondered  how  this  combination  of 
proved  and  dependable  standardized  units,  coupled 
with  the  design  and  capacity  of  the  Traffic,  could 
permit  the  amazingly  low  retail  selling  price  of 
"  595  for  this  truck. 


There  is  no  magic  or  skimping  about  it — no  econ- 
omies have  been  practiced  by  the  injection  of  a 
single  piece  of  cheap  material  or  unit  of  unknown 
origin  or  unestablished  quality. 

The  Traffic's  low  price  has  been  made  possible 
through  standardized  production  on  a  quantity 
basis  of  a  standard-capacity  truck  of  one  model 
only,  resulting  in  the  lowest  priced  4,000-lb. 
capacity  truck  in  the  world. 


When  you  note  the  quality  of  the  truck  throughout 
and  realize  that  the  Traffic  saves  you  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  first  cost  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
maintenance  cost,  further  argument  is  unnecessary. 

The  quality — the  first  cost — and  last  cost — are  the 
only  considerations  in  guiding  your  selection  of  a 
motor  truck. 


The  thousands  of  Traffic  Trucks  in  use  throughout 
the  world  have  definitely  proved  Traffic's  superi- 
ority as  the  most  economical  transportation  unit 
constructed.  Write  for  catalog. 

Notice  to  Dealers:  In  readjusting  a  portion  of  the 
Traffic  dealer  organization,  a  certain  amount  of 
valuable  territory  is  available.  Wire  at  our  expense 
if  you  can  qualify  for  this  opportunity. 


Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A 

Largest  exclusive  builders  of  4,000-lb.  capacity  trucks  in  the  world 


RADIATOR 

Traffic  Made 
Cast  Shell,  Cellular  Core 
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(Continued  from  Page  70) 

she  glanced  at  him.  Dave  and  Miss  Juliana 
had  never  been  formally  presented.  Dave 
had  seen  Juliana,  but  Juliana  had  had  until 
this  moment  no  sight  of  Dave,  for  though 
there  was  in  Newbern  no  social  prejudice 
against  a  craftsman,  and  Dave  might  have 
moved  in  its  highest  circles,  he  had  chosen 
to  consort  with  the  frankly  ineligible.  He 
lifted  his  cap  in  a  flourishing  salute  as  Juli- 
ana and  Patricia  came  through  the  stile. 

"And  how  are  you  to-day,  my  young 
friend,"  asked  Juliana  of  Wilbur  in  her 
calm,  deep  voice. 

The  Wilbur  twin  said,  "Very  well,  I 
thank  you,"  striving  instinctively  to  make 
his  own  voice  as  deep  as  Juliana's. 

The  girl  winked  at  him  brazenly  as  they 
passed  on. 

"Gypsies!"  she  called  exultantly,  and 
Juliana  swept  him  with  a  tolerant  smile. 

Dave  Cowan  watched  them  along  the 
path  to  the  ridge  above  the  camp.  Here 
they  paused  in  most  intelligible  pantomime. 
Patricia  Whipple  wished  to  descend  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  camp,  while  Juliana  could 
be  seen  informing  the  child  that  they  were 
near  enough.  To  make  this  definite  she  sat 
upon  the  bole  of  a  felled  oak  beside  the 
path,  while  Patricia  jiggled  up  and  down  in 
eloquent  objection  to  the  untimely  halt. 
Dave  read  the  scene  and  caressed  his  thick 
mustache  with  practiced  thumb  and  finger. 
His  glance  was  sympathetic. 

"The  poor  old  maid!"  he  murmured. 
"All  that  Whipple  money,  and  she  has  to 
be  just  a  small-towner !  Say,  I  bet  no  one 
has  ever  kissed  that  old  girl  since  her 
mother  died!  None  of  these  small-town 
hicks  would  ever  have  the  nerve  to.  Yes, 
sir;  anyone's  got  a  right  to  be  sorry  for 
^hat  dame.  If  she  had  a  little  enterprise 
she'd  branch  out  from  here  and  meet  a  few 
people." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur.  "But  that  girl 
wants  to  go  down  to  the  camp." 

This  was  plain.  Patricia  still  danced, 
while  Juliana  remained  firmly  seated. 

"  I'could  go  take  her  down,"  he  continued. 

"Why  don't  you?"  said  his  father,  again 
stroking  the  golden  mustache  in  sympathy 
for  the  unconscious  Juliana. 

So  it  befell  that  the  Wilbur  twin  shyly 
approached  the  group  by  the  felled  tree, 
and  the  watching  father  saw  the  two  chil- 
dren, after  a  moment's  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  Juliana,  disappear  from  view  over 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Dave  continued  to 
loll  by  the  stile  and  to  watch  the  waiting 
Juliana,  thinking  of  gypsies  and  the  pure 
joy  of  wandering.  He  began  to  repeat  some 
verses  he  had  lately  happened  upon,  mur- 
muring them  to  a  little  mass  of  white 
clouds  far  off  against  the  blue  of  the  sum- 
mer sky,  where  the  pale  bronze  moon  lone- 
somely  hung.  He  liked  the  words  and  the 
moon  and  gypsies,  joyously  foot-loose,  and 
he  again  grew  sympathetic  for  Juliana's 
small-town  plight.  He  felt  a  large  pagan 
tolerance  for  those  warped  souls  pent  in 
small  towns. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  this  he  faintly 
heard  a  call  from  Juliana,  sent  after  the 
children  below  her.  He  saw  her  stand  to 
beckon  commandingly  and  watch  to  see  if 
she  were  obeyed.  Then  she  turned  and 
came  slowly  back  up  the  path  that  would 
lead  to  the  stile.  Again  Dave  absently  mur- 
mured his  verses.  Juliana  approached  the 
stile,  walking  briskly  now.  She  was  halted 
by  surprising  speech  from  this  rather 
cheaply  debonair  creature  who  looked  so 
nearly  like  a  gentleman  and  yet  was  so 
plainly  not. 

"Wanted  to  be  off  with  'em,  didn't 
you?"  Dave  was  saying  brightly;  "off  and 
over  the  edge  of  the  world,  all  foot-loose 
and  free  as  wind,  going  over  strange  roads 
and  lying  by  night  under  the  stars." 

"What?"  demanded  Juliana  sharply. 

She  studied  the  fellow's  face  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  preening  his  yellow  mus- 
tache and  flashing  a  challenge  to  her  from 
half-shut  eyes. 

"Small-towners  bound  to  feel  it,"  he 
continued,  unconscious  of  any  sharpness  in 
Juliana's  "What!"  "They  want  to  be  off 
and  over  the  edge  of  things,  but  they  don't 
dare — haven't  the  nerve.  You'd  like  to, 
but  you  don't  dare.  You  know  you  don't!" 

Juliana  almost  smiled.  The  fellow's  face, 
as  she  paused  beside  him  at  the  stile,  was 
set  with  sheer  impudence,  yet  this  was  not 
wholly  unattractive.  And  amazingly  he 
now  broke  into  verse: 

We,  ho,  nho.ll  steal  upr/n  the  spring 
With  amber  sails  flown  wide; 

Shall  drop,  some  day,  behind  the  moon, 
Borne  rm  a  Mar-blue  tide. 


He  indicated  the  present  moon  with 
flourishing  grace  as  he  named  it.  Juliana 
did  not  gasp,  but  it  might  have  been  a  gasp 
in  one  less  than  a  Whipple.  But  the  trouba- 
dour was  not  to  be  daunted.  Juliana  didn't 
know  Dave  Cowan  as  cities  knew  him. 

Enchanted  ports  we,  loo,  shall  touch; 

Cadiz  or  Cameroon ; 
Nor  other  pilot  need  beside 

A  magic  wisp  of  moon. 

Again  he  gracefully  indicated  our  lunar 
satellite,  and  again  Juliana  nearly  gasped. 

"Of  course,  you  felt  it  all,  watching  those 
people.  [I  don't  blame  you  for  feeling  wild." 

Juliana  lifted  one  of  her  stout  tan  boots 
toward  the  stile,  and  Dave  with  doffed  cap 
extended  a  hand  to  assist  her  through. 
Juliana,  dazed  beyond  a  Whipple  calm  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  thirty  years, 
found  her  own  hand  perforce  upon  his. 

"You  poor  thing!"  concluded  Dave  with 
a  swift  glance  to  the  ridge  where  the  chil- 
dren had  not  yet  appeared. 

Then  amazingly  he  enfolded  the  figure 
of  the  woman  in  his  arms  and  upon  her 
cold,  appalled  lips  he  imprinted  a  swift  but 
accurate  kiss. 

"There,  poor  thing!"  he  murmured. 

He  lavished  one  look  upon  the  still  frozen 
Juliana,  replaced  the  cap  upon  his  yellow 
hair,  once  more  preened  his  mustache  at 
her,  and  turned  away  to  meet  the  oncom- 
ing children.  And  in  his  glance  Juliana  re- 
tained still  the  wit  to  read  a  gay,  cherishing 
pity.  As  he  turned  away  she  sank  limply 
against  the  fence,  her  first  sensation  being 
all  of  wonder  that  she  had  not  cried  out  at 
this  monstrous  assault.  And"  very  clearly 
she  knew  at  once  that  she  had  not  cried 
out  or  made  any  protest  because,  though 
monstrous,  it  was  even  more  absurd.  A 
seasoned  sense  of  humor  had  not  failed. 

The  guilty  man  swaggered  on  to  meet  the 
children,  not  looking  back.  For  him  the 
incident  was  closed.  Juliana,  a  hand  sup- 
porting her  capable  chin,  steadily  regarded 
his  swaying  shoulders  and  the  yellow  hair 
beneath  his  cap.  In  her  nostrils  was  the 
scent  of  printer's  ink  and  pipe  tobacco. 
She  reflectively  rubbed  her  chin,  for  it  had 
been  stung  with  a  day-old  beard  that 
pricked  like  a  nettle.  Now  she  was  recall- 
ing another  woodland  adventure  of  a  dozen 
years  before,  here  in  this  same  forest. 

Dave  Cowan  had  been  wrong  when  he 
said  that  no  one  had  kissed  her  since  her 
mother  died.  Once  on  a  winter's  day, 
when  she  was^sixteen,  she  had  crossed  here, 
bundled  in  a"  red  cloak  and  hood,  and  a 
woodchopper,  a  merry,  laughing  foreigner 
who  spoke  no  English,|had  hailed  her  gayly, 
and  she  had  stopped  and  gayly  tried  to 
understand  him,  and  knew  only  that  he 
was  telling  her  she  was  beautiful.  She  at 
least  had  thought  it  was  that,  and  was  cer- 
tain of  it  when  he  had  seized  and  kissed  her, 
laughing  joyously  the  while.  She  had  not 
told  anyone  of  that,  but  she  had  never  for- 
gotten. And  now  this  curious  creature, 
whom  she  had  not  supposed  to  be  gal- 
lantly inclined  —  unshaven,  smelling  of 
printer's  ink  and  tobacco! 

"I'm  coming  on!"  said  Juliana  aloud, 
?nd  laughed  rather  grimly. 

She  watched  her  prankling  blade  meet  the 
children  and  go  off  down  the  ridge  with  his 
son,  still  not  looking  back.  She  thought  it 
queer  he  did  not  look  back  at  her  just  once. 
She  soothed  her  chin  again,  sniffing  the  air. 

Patibia  Whipple  came  leaping  up  the 
path,  excited  with  an  imminent  question. 
She  halted  before  the  still-reflective  Juliana 
and  went  at  once  to  the  root  of  her  matter. 

"Cousin  Juliana,  what  did  that  funny 
man  kiss  you  for?" 

This  time  Juliana  in  truth  did  gasp. 
There  was  no  suppressing  it. 

"Patricia  Whipple — and  did  that  boy 
see  it  too?" 

"No,  he  was  too  far  behind  me.  But  I 
did.  I  saw  it.  I  was  looking  right  at  you, 
and  that  funny  man — all  at  once  he  grabbed 
you  round  your  waist  and  he  " 

"Patricia,  dear,  listen!  We  must  prom- 
ise never  to  say  anything  about  it — never 
to  anybody  in  the  world — won't  we,  dear?  " 

"  Oh,  I  won't  tell  if  you  don't  want  me  to, 
but  what  " 

"You  promise  me — never  to  tell  a  soul !" 

"Of  course!  I  promise — cross  my  heart 
and  hope  to  die — but  what  did  he  do 
it  for?" 

Juliana  tried  humorous  evasion. 

"Men,  my  dear,  are  often  tempted  by 
women  to  such  lengths — tempted  beyond 
their  strength.  Your  question  isn't  worded 
with  all  the  tact  in  the  world.  Is  it  so 
strange  that  a  man  should  want  to  kiss 
me?" 


What  could  give  a  man 
more  joy  or  cause  keener 
appreciation  at  Christmas 
than  a  WDC  Genuine 
French  Briar  Pipe. 
At  all  good  dealers' 


Wm.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

World's  Largest  Maters 
of  Fine  Pipes 
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"Let's  get  the  staff  in! 
Wayne  sprung  an  idea 
at  lunch  that  will  speed 
up  this  office 

"TIE  SAYS  that  so  many  organ- 
*■  *■  izations  spend  all  kinds  of 
money  out  in  the  shop — new  ma- 
chines— new  processes — new  short 
cuts — and  overlook  a  big  opportu- 
nity to  conserve  time,  save  labor  and 
cut  overhead  right  up  next  to  the 
boss's  desk. 

"He  was  talking  about 


"He  says:  Defiance  Company  of 
Rochester  makes  a  complete  line 
of  check  writers  and  can  outfit  the 
largest  corporation  or  a  two-man 
partnership. 

"Wayne  says  that  his  firm  with 
their  DEFIANCE  payroll  check  writer 
took  867  minutes  to  write  both 
words  and  numerals  on  8 1  79  checks 
— and  not  an  expert  on  the  job. 

"Defiance  Speed  Writers  are  five 
times  faster  than  the  ones  we  are 
using — just  think  that  over. 

"Wayne  says:  Defiance  written  checks 
have  the  best  protection  known  against 
check  raising.  They  are  tattooed  in  acid- 
proof  ink  clear  through  the  fibre  of  the 
paper.  They  are  automatically  insured 
against  error.  Words  and  numerals  are 
both  printed  at  a  single  stroke.  They  can 't 
disagree. 

"In  addition  to  the  Payroll  Check  Writer, 
the  Defiance  line  includes  a  Dividend 
Check  Writer  and  a  Commercial  Check 
Writer,  each  guaranteed  to  give  the  high- 
est speed  with  the  greatest  protection. 

"He  says  that  their  booklet  Cutting  Dol- 
lars Off  Your  Checks  is  worth  sending  for." 

DEFIANCE  CHECK  WRITER 
CORPORATION 

Oldest  ^Makers  of  Check  Writers 
in  (^America 
Rochester  New  Yoik 


"Well,  I  don't  know" — Patricia  became 
judicial,  scanning  the  now  flushed  counte- 
nance of  Juliana — "I  don't  see  why  not. 
But  what  did  he  do  it  for?" 

"My  dear,  you'll  be  honest  with  me, 
and  never  tell;  so  I'll  be  honest  with  you. 
I  don't  know — I  really  don't  know.  But  I 
have  an  awful  suspicion  that  the  creature 
meant  to  be  kind  to  me." 

"  He  looks  like  a  kind  man.  And  he's  the 
father  of  the  boy  that  I  wore  his  clothes 
yesterday  when  I  was  running  away,  and 
the  father  of  that  other  boy  that  was  with 
him  and  that  I'm  going  to  have  one  of  for 
my  very  own  brother,  because  Harvey  D. 
and  grandpa  said  something  of  that  kind 
would  have  to  be  done,  so  what  relation 
will  that  make  us  to  this  man  that  was  so 
kind  to  you?" 

.  "None  whatever,"  said  Juliana  shortly. 
"And  never  forget  your  promise  not  to  tell. 
Come,  we  must  go  back." 

They  went  on  through  the  pasture.  The 
shadows  had  lengthened  and  the  moon 
already  glowed  a  warmer  bronze.  Juliana 
glanced  at  it  and  murmured  indistinctly. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Patricia. 

"Nothing,"  said  Juliana.  But  she  had 
been  asking  herself:  "I  wonder  where  he 
gets  his  verses?  " 

Her  hand  went  again  to  her  chin. 

CHAPTER  V 

DAVE  COWAN  went  down  the  ridge 
to  the  road,  disregarding  his  gypsy 
friends.  He  trod  the  earth  with  a  ruffling 
bravado.  The  Wilbur  twin  lingered  as  far 
behind  as  he  dared,  loitering  provocatively 
in  the  sight  of  the  child  stealers.  If  they 
meant  to  do  anything  about  it,  now  was 
their  chance.  But  no  violence  was  offered 
him,  and  presently,  far  beyond  the  camp 
where  the  fire  still  burned,  he  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  they  could  not  mean  to  carry 
him  off.  Certainly  they  were  neglecting  a 
prize  who  had  persistently  flaunted  him- 
self at  them.  They  notably  lacked  enter- 
prise. 

Down  over  the  grassy  slope  of  West  Hill 
they  went,  the  boy  still  well  in  the  rear; 
you  never  could  tell  what  might  happen; 
and  so  came  to  Fair  Street  across  shadows 
that  lay  long  to  the  east.  Newbern  was 
still  slumberous.  Smoke  issued  from  a 
chimney  here  and  there,  but  mostly  the 
town  would  partake  of  a  cold  supper.  The 
boy  came  beside  his  father,  with  Frank, 
the  dog,  again  on  his  leash  of  frayed  rope. 
Dave  Cowan  was  reciting  to  himself: 

Enchanted  -ports  we,  too,  shall  touch; 
Cadiz  or  Cameroon  ■ 

Then  he  became  conscious  of  the  silent 
boy  at  his  side,  stepping  noiselessly  with 
bare  feet. 

"Life  is  funny,"  said  Dave. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"Of  course  there's  a  catch  in  it  some- 
where." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  old  girl  back  there,  that  old  maid, 
she'll  have  to  small-town  it  all  her  life.  I 
feel  sorry  for  her,  I  do." 

"Yes,  sir." 

But  the  sorrowing  father  now  began  to 
whistle  cheerfully.  His  grief  had  not  over- 
borne him.  A  man  who  would  call  Judge 
Penniman  Old  Flapdoodle  and  question 
the  worth  of  Matthew  Arnold's  acquaint- 
ance was  not  to  be  long  downcast  at  the 
plight  of  one  woman.  And  he  had  done 
what  man  could  for  her. 

They  came  to  River  Street,  the  street  of 
shops,  deserted  and  sleeping  back  of  drawn 
curtains.  Only  the  shop  of  Solly  Gumble 
seemed  to  be  open  for  trade.  This  was 
but  seeming,  however,  for  another  near-by 
establishment,  though  sealed  and  curtained 
as  to  front,  suffered  its  rear  portal  to  yawn 
most  hospitably.  This  was  the  place  of 
business  of  Herman  Vielhaber,  and  its 
street  sign  concisely  said,  "Lager  Bier 
Saloon." 

Dave  Cowan  turned  into  the  alley  just 
beyond  Solly  Gumble's,  then  up  another 
alley  that  led  back  of  the  closed  shops,  and 
so  came  to  the  back  door  of  this  refectory. 
It  stood  open,  and  from  the  cool  and 
shadowy  interior  came  a  sourish  smell  of 
malt  liquors  and  the  hum  of  voices.  They 
entered,  and  were  in  Herman  Vielhaber's 
pleasant  back  room,  with  sanded  floor  and 
a  few  round  tables,  at  which  sat  half  a  dozen 
men  consuming  beer  from  stone  mugs  or 
the  pale  wine  of  Herman's  country  from 
tall  glasses. 

Herman  was  a  law-abiding  citizen.  Out 
of  deference  to  a  sacred  and  long-established 
American  custom  he  sealed  the  front  of  his 
saloon  on  the  Sabbath;  out,  of  deference  to 


another  American  custom,  equally  long 
established,  equally  sacred,  he  received  his 
Sabbath  clientele  at  the  rear — except  for  a 
brief  morning  interval  when  he  and  Minna, 
his  wife,  attended  service  at  the  Lutheran 
church.  Herman's  perhaps  not  too  sub- 
tle mind  had  never  solved  this  problem 
of  American  morals — why  his  beverages 
should  be  seemly  to  drink  on  all  days  of  the 
week,  yet  on  one  of  them  seemly  but  if 
taken  behind  shut  doors  and  shielding  cur1- 
tains.  But  he  adhered  conscientiously  to 
the  American  rule.  His  Lutheran  pastor 
had  once,  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  the 
puzzle,  explained  to  him  that  the  Conti- 
nental Sunday  would  never  do  at  all  in  this 
land  of  his  choice;  but  it  left  Herman  still 
muddled,  because  fixed  unalterably  in  his 
mind  was  a  conviction  that  the  Conti- 
nental Sunday  was  the  best  of  all  Sundays. 
Nor  was  there  anything  the  least  clandes- 
tine in  this  back-door  trade  of  Herman's  on 
the  Sabbath.  One  had  but  to  know  the 
path  to  his  door,  and  at  this  moment  New- 
bern's  mayor,  old  Doctor  Purdy,  sat  at  one 
of  Herman's  tables  and  sipped  from  a  stone 
mug  of  beer  and  played  a  game  of  pinochle 
with  stout,  red-bearded  Herman  himself, 
overlooked  by  Minna,  who  had  brought 
them  their  drink. 

This  was  another  thing  about  Herman's 
place  that  Newbern  understood  in  time. 
When  he  had  begun  business  some  dozen 
years  before,  and  it  was  known  that  Minna 
came  downstairs  from  their  living  rooms 
above  the  saloon  and  helped  to  serve  his 
patrons,  the  scandal  was  high.  It  was 
supposed  that  only  a  woman  without  char- 
acter could,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
enter  a  saloon.  But  Herman  had  made  it 
plain  that  into  the  sort  of  saloon  he  con- 
ducted, any  woman,  however  exalted,  could 
freely  enter.  If  they  chose  not  to  that 
was  their  affair.  And  Minna  had  in  time 
recovered  a  reputation  so  nearly  lost  at 
first  news  of  her  service  here. 

Herman,  indeed,  ran  a  place  of  distinc- 
tion, or  at  least  of  tone.  He  did  sell  the 
stronger  drinks,  it  is  true,  but  he  sold  them 
judiciously,  and  much  preferred  to  sell  the 
milder  ones.  He  knew  his  patrons,  and 
would  stubbornly  not  sell  drink,  even  beer 
or  wine,  to  one  he  suspected  of  abusing  the 
stuff.  As  for  rowdyism,  it  was  known  far 
and  wide  about  Newbern  that  if  you 
wanted  to  get  thrown  out  of  Herman's 
quick  you  had  only  to  start  some  rough 
stuff,  or  even  talk  raw.  It  was  said  he 
juggled  you  out  the  door  like  you  were  an 
empty  beer  keg.  Down  by  the  riverside  was 
another  saloon  for  that  sort  of  thing,  kept 
by  Pegleg  McCarron,  who  would  sell 
whisky  to  anyone  that  could  buy,  liked 
rough  stuff  and  with  his  crutch  would  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

When  Herman  decided  that  a  customer 
was  spending  too  much  money  for  drink, 
that  customer  had  to  go  to  Pegleg's  if  he 
bought  more.  And  now  the  mayor  at  the 
little  table  connived  at  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  law  he  had  sworn  to  uphold,  quaffing 
beer  frqm  his  mug  and  melding  a  hundred 
aces  as  casually  as  if  it  were  a  week-day. 

The  other  men  at  the  little  tables  were 
also  of  the  substantial  citizenry  of  New- 
bern, including  the  postmaster,  the  editor 
of  the  Advance,  and  Rapp,  Senior,  of  Rapp 
Brothers,  Jewelry.  The  last  two  were  argu- 
ing politics  and  the  country's  welfare. 
Rapp,  Senior,  believed  and  said  that  the 
country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  because  the 
rich  were  getting  richer  and  the  poor  were 
getting  poorer.  The  editor  of  the  Advance 
disputed  this,  and  the  postmaster  inter- 
vened to  ask  if  Rapp,  Senior,  had  seen  what 
our  exports  of  wheat  and  cotton  were 
lately.  Rapp,  Senior,  said  he  didn't  care 
anything  about  that— it  was  the  interests 
he  was  down  on.  Herman  Vielhaber,  meld- 
ing eighty  kings,  said  it  was  a  good  rich- 
man's  country,  but  also  a  good  poor-man's 
country,  because  where  could  you  find  one 
half  as  good— not  in  all  Europe — and  he 
now  laid  down  forty  jacks,  which  he  huskily 
called  yacks. 

Dave  Cowan  greeted  the  company  and 
seated  himself  at  a  vacant  table. 

"Pull  up  a  chair,  Buzzer,  and  we'll 
drink  to  the  life  force— old  electricity  or 
something." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur,  and  seated  him- 
self. 

Minna  left  the  pinochle  game  to  attend 
upon  them.  She  was  plump  and  pink- 
faced,  with  thick  yellow  hair  neatly  done, 
and  a  broad  white  apron  protected  her 
dress  of  light  blue. 

"A  stein  of  beer,  Minna,"  said  Dave, 
"and  for  the  boy,  let's  see.  How  would 
you  like  ;i  nice  cold  bottle  of  pop,  Doctor?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur.  "Strawberry 
pop." 

Herman  looked  up  from  his  game, 
though  in  the  midst  of  warm  utterance  in 
his  native  tongue  at  the  immediate  perverse 
fall  of  the  cards. 

"I  guess  you  git  the  young  one  a  big 
glass  milk,  mamma— yes?  Better  than 
pop  for  young  ones.    Pop  is  belly  wash." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Wilbur  to  Minna, 
though  he  would  have  preferred  the  pop  by 
reason  of  its  color  and  its  vivacious  prick- 
ling; and  you  could  have  milk  at  home. 

"And  I  tell  you,  Minna,"  said  Dave. 
"Bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  lots  of  it, 
rye  bread  and  pumpernickel  and  Schweit- 
zerkase  and  some  pickles  and  radishes, 
nicht  wahr?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Minna,  "all!"  and  moved 
on  to  the  bar.  But  Dave  detained  her. 

"Minna!" 

She  stopped  and  turned  back  to  him. 
"You  will?" 

" Sprechen  sie  Deutsch,  Minna?" 

"Ja — yes— why  not?  I  should  think  I 
do.    I  always  could.   Why  couldn't  I?" 

She  went  on  her  mission,  grumbling 
pettishly.  Why  shouldn't  she  speak  her 
own  language?  What  did  the  man  think? 
He  must  be  a  joker! 

"Mamma!"  Herman  called  again. 
"Git  also  the  young  one  some  that  apfel 
kuchen.  You  make  it  awful  good." 

"Yes,"  called  Minna  from  the  bar.  "I 
git  it.  For  why  wouldn't  I  speak  my  own 
language,  I  like  to  know?" 

Dave  Cowan's  jest  was  smoldering 
faintly  within  her.  She  returned  presently 
with  the  stein  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  milk, 
and  went,  still  muttering,  for  the  food  that 
had  been  commanded.  She  returned  with 
this,  setting  bread  and  butter  and  cheese 
before  them,  and  a  blue  plate  whose  ex- 
tensive area  was  all  but  covered  with 
apple  cake,  but  now  she  no  longer  muttered 
in  bewilderment.  She  confronted  the  jester, 
hands  upon  hips,  her  doll  eyes  shining  with 
triumph. 

"Hah!  Now,  mister,  I  ask  you  some- 
thing good  like  you  ask  me.  You  git 
ready !  Sprechen  sie  English?  " 

Dave  Cowan  affected  to  be  overcome 
with  confusion,  while  Minna  laughed  loud 
and  long  at  her  sally.  Herman  laughed 
with  her,  his  head  back  and  huge  red  beard 
lifted  from  his  chest. 

"She  got  you  that  time,  mister!"  he 
called  to  Dave.  "  Mamma's  a  bright  one, 
give  her  a  minute  so  she  gits  herself  on  the 
spot!" 

"Ja!  Sprechen  sie  English?"  taunted 
Minna  again,  for  a  second  relish  of  her 
repartee.  Effusively,  in  her  triumph,  she 
patted  the  cheek  of  the  Wilbur  twin.  "Ja! 
I  could  easy  enough  give  your  poppa  as 
good  like  he  sent,  yes?  Sprechen  sie  Eng- 
lish, nicht  wahr?" 

Again  her  bulk  trembled  with  honest 
mirth,  and  while  this  endured  she  went  to 
the  ice  box  and  brought  a  bone  for  Frank, 
the  dog.  Frank  fell  upon  it  with  noisy 
gurgles. 

Dave  Cowan  affected  further  confusion 
at  each  repetition  of  Minna's  stinging 
retort;  acted  it  so  convincingly  that  the 
victor  at  length  relented  and  brought  a 
plate  of  cookies  to  the  table. 

"I  show  you  who  is  it  should  be  foolish 
in  the  head!"  she  told  him  triumphantly. 

"You  got  me,  Minna — I  admit  it." 

The  victim  pretended  to  be  downcast, 
and  ate  his  bread  and  cheese  dejectedly. 
Minna  went  to  another  table  to  tell  over 
the  choice  bit. 

The  Wilbur  twin  ate  bread  and  cheese 
and  looked  with  interest  about  the  room. 
The  tables  and  woodwork  were  dark,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  also  low  in  tone.  But 
there  were  some  fine  decorative  notes  that 
stood  brightly  out.  On  one  wall  was  a 
lovely  gold-framed  picture  in  which  a 
young  woman  of  great  beauty  held  back 
a  sumptuous  curtain  revealing  a  castle  on 
the  Rhine,  set  above  a  sunny  terrace  of 
grapevines.  On  the  opposite  wall  was  a 
richly  colored  picture  of  a  superb  brewery. 
It  was  many  stories  in  height;  smoke 
issued  from  its  chimneys,  and  before  it 
stood  a  large  truck  to  which  were  hitched 
two  splendid  horses.  The  truck  was  be- 
ing loaded  with  the  brewery's  enlivening 
product.  The  brewery  was  red,  the  truck 
yellow,  the  horses  gray  and  the  workmen 
were  clad  in  blue,  and  above  all  was  a 
flawless  sky  of  blue.  It  was  a  spirited 
picture,  and  the  Wilbur  twin  was  instantly 
enamored  of  it.  He  wished  he  might  have 
seen  this  yesterday  when  he  was  rich. 
Maybe  Mr.  Vielhaber  would  have  sold  it. 
(Continued  on  Pag*  77) 
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GOOD  FOOD 

Adds  to  Cjood  Cheer 

THE  boys  and  girls  will  come  home  for  the 
holidays;  visitors  will  arrive;  everybody  will  be 
tingling  with  the  happiness  that  is  in  the  air.  Every- 
body will  go  to  the  dining  room  with  expectant 
appetites.  Wilson's  Certified  Bacon — crisp,  mildly 
sweet,  thoroughly  good — is  always  welcome  for 
breakfast.  Wilson's  Certified  Ham — juicy,  tender, 
with  the  tempting  flavor  imparted  by  our  patient 
curing  and  smoking — should  be  the  chief  dish  of  the 
home  dinner  once  or  twice  a  week.  And  the  pumpkin 
and  mince  pies  and  doughnuts  are  twice  as  good  when 


Wilson's  Certified  Lard — the  real  kettle-rendered, 
pure,  selected  leaf  lard — is  used  in  making  them.  You 
are  sure  of  pleasing  the  holiday  appetites  of  your  family 
and  friends  when  you  use  Wilson's  Certified  products 
— they  are  selected,  handled  and  prepared  with  the 
respect  your  own  mother  shows  when  she  prepares 
the  favorite  dish  of  the  family.  And,  in  addition  to 
their  quality,  they  have  the  fine  flavor  which  makes 
you  enjoy  them.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certi- 
fied foods.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  helpful 
book,  "  Wilson's  Meat  Cookery".  Address  Dept.  1238. 
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FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  TIMES  EACH  DAY 
in  the  United  States  the  greedy  hand  of 
Fire  seizes  some  home,  some  store,  some  fac- 
tory— snatches  away  and  destroys  forever  some 
fraction  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

How  about  your  property?  Is  it  adequately 
insured — is  it  properly  safeguarded?  Every  fire 
brings  costly  interruptions,  dangers,  and  incon- 
veniences that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 
Today,  if  fire  comes  you  must  rebuild 


in  the  face  of  high  prices  and  labor  scarcity. 
Therefore,  be  sure  your  fire  insurance  keeps 
pace  with  rising  values.  Above  all,  be  vig- 
ilant—  for  Carelessness  and  Fire  are  allies. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  fur- 
nishes insurance  of  the  highest  grade,  and  in 
addition,  without  extra  cost,  provides  expert 
fire  prevention  service,  which  reduces  the  like- 
lihood of  fire  to  a  minimum. 

Ask  your  Local  Agent  now — or  write  to  us. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford  Conn. 

IP"         The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  The  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co.  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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He  thought  regretfully  of  Winona's  delight 
at  receiving  the  beautiful  thing  to  hang  on 
the  wall  of  the  parlor,  a  fit  companion 
piece  to  the  lion  picture.  But  he  had  spent 
his  money,  and  this  lovely  thing  could 
never  be  Winona's.  • 

Discussion  of  world  affairs  still  went  for- 
ward between  Rapp,  Senior,  and  the  Ad- 
vance editor.  Even  in  that  day  the  cost  of 
living  was  said  to  be  excessive,  and  Rapp, 
Senior,  though  accounting  for  its  rise  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  interests,  submitted 
that  the  cost  of  women's  finery  was  what 
kept  the  world  poor. 

"It's  women's  tomfool  dressing  keeps  us 
all  down.  Look  what  they  pay  for  their 
silks  and  satins  and  kickshaws  and  silly 
furbelows!  That's  where  the  bulk  of  our 
money  goes — bonnets  and  high-heeled  slip- 
pers and  fancy  cloaks.  Take  the  money 
spent  for  women's  foolish  truck  and  see 
what  you'd  have!"  Rapp,  Senior,  gazed 
about  him,  looking  for  contradiction. 

"He's  right,"  said  Dave  Cowan.  "He's 
got  the  truth  of  it.  But,  my  Lord!  Did 
you  ever  think  what  women  would  be  with- 
out all  that  stuff?  Look  what  it  does  for 
'em!  Would  you  have  'em  look  like  us? 
Would  you  have  a  beautiful  woman  wear 
a  cheap  suit  of  clothes  like  Rapp's  got  on, 
and  a  hat  bought  two  years  ago?  Not  in  a 
thousand  years !  We  dress  'em  up  that  way 
because  we  like  'em  that  way." 

Rapp,  Senior,  dusted  the  lapel  of  his 
coat,  tugged  at  his  waistcoat  to  straighten 
it  and  closely  regarded  a  hat  that  he  had 
supposed  beyond  criticism. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  look 
where  it  gets  us!" 

Presently  the  discussion  ended — Rapp, 
Senior,  still  on  the  note  of  pessimism  and  in 
the  fell  clutch  of  the  interests — for  the  de- 
baters must  go  blamelessly  home  to  their 
suppers.  Only  the  mayor  remained  at  his 
game  with  Herman,  his  gray,  shaven  old 
face  bent  above  his  cards  while  he  mut- 
tered at  them  resentfully.  Dave  Cowan 
ate  his  bread  and  cheese  with  relish  and 
invoked  another  stein  of  beer  from  Minna, 
who  vindictively  flung  her  jest  at  him  again 
as  she  brought  it. 

The  Wilbur  twin  had  eaten  his  apple 
cake  and  was  now  eating  the  cookies,  tak- 
ing care  to  drop  no  crumbs  on  the  sanded 
floor.  After  many  cookies  dusk  fell  and  he 
heard  the  church  bells  ring  for  evening 
worship.  But  no  one  heeded  them.  The 
game  drew  to  an  excited  finish,  while  Dave 
Cowan,  his  pipe  lighted,  mused  absently 
and  from  time  to  time  quoted  bits  of  verse 
softly  to  himself: 

Enchanted  ports  we,  too,  shall  touch; 
Cadiz  or  Cameroon  

The  game  ended  with  an  explosion  of 
rage  from  the  mayor.  The  cards  had  con- 
tinued perverse  for  him.  He  pushed  his 
soft  black  hat  back  from  his  rumpled  crest 
of  gray  hair  and  commanded  Minna  Viel- 
haber  to  break  a  municipal  ordinance  which 
had  received  his  official  sanction.  Herman 
cheerily  combed  his  red  beard  and  scoffed 
at  his  late  opponent. 

"It  makes  dark,"  Minna  reminded  him. 
"You  should  have  light." 

Herman  lighted  two  lamps  suspended 
above  the  tables.  Then  he  addressed  the 
Wilbur  twin,  now  skillfully  prolonging  the 
last  of  his  cookies. 

"Well,  young  one,  you  like  your  bread 
and  cheese  and  milk  and  cookies  and  apfel 
kuchen,  so?  Well,  I  tell  you— come  here. 
I  show  you  something  fine." 

He  went  to  the  front  room,  where  the 
bar  was,  and  the  Wilbur  twin  expectantly 
followed.  He  had  learned  that  these  good 
people  produced  all  manner  of  delights. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  eat.  The  light 
from  the  lamps  shone  over  the  partition 
between  back  room  and  front,  and  there  in 
a  spacious  cage  beside  the  wall  was  a 
monkey,  a  small,  sad-eyed  creature  with  an 
aged,  wrinkled  face  all  but  human.  He 
crouched  in  a  corner  and  had  been  piling 
wisps  of  straw  upon  his  reverend  head. 

Gee,  gosh ! "  exclaimed  the  Wilbur  twin, 
for  he  had  expected  nothing  so  rare  as  this. 

The  monkey  at  sight  of  Herman  became 
animated,  leaping  again  and  again  the 


length  of  the  cage  and  thrusting  between 
its  bars  a  hairy  forearm  and  a  little,  pinkish, 
human  hand. 

"You  like  him,  hey?"  said  Herman. 

"  Gee,  gosh ! "  again  exclaimed  the  Wilbur 
twin  in  sheer  delight. 

"It's  Emil  his  name  is,"  said  Herman. 
"You  want  out,  Emil,  hey?" 

He  unclasped  the  catch  of  a  door,  and 
Emil  leaped  to  the  crook  of  his  arm,  where 
he  nestled,  one  hand  securely  grasping  a 
fold  of  Herman's  beard. 

"Ouch,  now,  don't  pull  them  whiskers!" 
warned  Herman.  "See  how  he  knows  his 
good  friend!  But  he  shake  hands  like  a 
gentleman.  Emil,  shake  hands  nicely  with 
this  young  one."  The  monkey  timidly  ex- 
tended a  paw  and  the  entranced  Wilbur 
shook  it.  "Come,"  said  Herman,  "I  let 
you  give  him  something." 

They  went  to  the  back  room,  Emil  still 
stoutly  grasping  the  beard  of  his  protector. 

"Now,"  said  Herman,  "you  give  him  a 
nice  fat  banana.  Mamma,  give  the  young 
one  a  banana  to  give  to  Emil." 

The  banana  was  brought  and  the  Wilbur 
twin  cautiously  extended  it.  Emil,  at  sight 
of  the  fruit,  chattered  madly  and  tried  to 
leap  for  it.  He  appeared  to  believe  that  this 
strange  being  meant  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
He  snatched  it  when  it  was  thrust  nearer, 
still  regarding  the  boy  with  dark  suspicion. 
Then  he  deftly  peeled  the  fruit  and  hur- 
riedly ate  it,  as  if  one  could  not  be — with 
strangers  about — too  sure  of  one's  supper. 

The  monkey  moved  Dave  Cowan  to  lec- 
ture again  upon  the  mysteries  of  organic 
evolution. 

"About  three  hundred  million  years'  dif- 
ference between  those  two,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating Herman  and  his  pet  with  a  wave  of 
the  calabash.  "And  it's  no  good  asking 
whether  it's  worth  while,  because  we  have 
to  go  on  and  on.  That  little  beast  is  your 
second  cousin,  Herman." 

"  I  got  a  Cousin  Emil  in  the  old  country," 
said  Minna,  "but  he  ain't  lookin'  like  this 
last  time  I  seen  him.  I  guess  you're  foolish 
in  the  head  again." 

"He  came  out  of  the  forest  and  learned 
to  stand  up,  to  walk  without  using  his 
hands,  and  he  got  a  thumb,  and  pretty 
soon  he  was  able  to  be  a  small-town  mayor 
or  run  a  nice  decent  saloon  and  argue  about 
politics." 

"Hah,  that's  a  good  one!"  said  Herman. 
"You  hear  what  he  says,  Emil?" 

The  beast  looked  up  from  his  banana, 
regarding  them  with  eyes  unutterably  sad. 

"See?"  said  Dave.  "That's  the  life 
force,  and  for  a  minute  it's  conscious  that 
it's  only  a  monkey." 

They  became  silent  under  Emil's  gaze  of 
acute  pathos — human  life  aware  of  its  pres- 
ent frustration. 

Then  suddenly  Emil  became  once  more 
an  animated  and  hungry  monkey  with  no 
care  but  for  his  food. 

"There,"  said  Dave.  "I  ask  you,  isn't 
that  the  way  we  do?  Don't  we  stop  to 
think  sometimes  and  get  way  down,  and 
then  don't  we  feel  hungry  and  forget  it  all 
and  go  to  eating?  " 

"Sure,  Emil  is  sensible  just  like  us,"  said 
Minna. 

"But  there's  some  catch  about  the  whole 
thing,"  said  Dave.  "Say,  Doc,  what  do 
you  think  life  is,  anyway?" 

Purdy  scanned  the  monkey  with  shrewd 
eyes,  and  grinned. 

"I  only  know  what  it  is  physiologically," 
he  said.  "Physiologically,  life  is  a  constant 
force  rhythmically  overcoming  a  constant 
resistance." 

"  Pretty  good,"  said  Dave,  treasuring  the 
phrase.  "The  catch  must  be  right  there — 
it  always  does  overcome  the  constant  re- 
sistance." 

"When  it  can't  in  one  plant,"  said  Purdy, 
"it  dismantles  it  and  builds  another,  mak- 
ing improvements  from  time  to  time." 

"Think  what  it's  had  to  do,"  said  Dave, 
"to  build  Herman  from  a  simple,  unim- 
proved plant  like  Emil!  Herman's  a  great 
improvement  on  Emil." 

"My  Herman  has  got  a  soul,"  said 
Minna  stoutly — "monkeys  ain't." 

Dave  Cowan  and  Purdy  exchanged  a  tol- 
erant smile.  They  were  above  arguing  that 
outworn  thesis.  Dave  turned  to  his  son. 


"Anyway,  Buzzer,  if  you  ever  get  dis- 
couraged, remember  we  were  all  like  that 
once,  and  cheer  up.  Remember  your  an- 
cestry goes  straight  back  to  one  of  those, 
and  still  back  of  that  " 

"To  the  single  cell  of  protoplasm,"  said 
Purdy. 

"Beyond  that,"  said  Dave.  "To  star 
dust." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"Foolish  in  the  head,"  said  Minna. 
"You  think  you  know  things  better  than 
the  reverend  what  preaches  at  the  Lutheran 
church!  He  could  easy  enough  tell  you 
what  you  come  from.  My  family  was  in 
Bavaria  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
was  not  any  monkeys." 

"  Maybe  Emil  he  got  a  soul,  too,  like  a 
human,"  remarked  Herman. 

"You  bet  he  has,"  said  Dave  Cowan 
firmly— "just  like  a  human." 

"You  put  him  to  bed,"  directed  Minna. 
"He  listen  to  such  talk  and  go  foolish  also 
in  the  head." 

The  Wilbur  twin  watched  Emil  put  to 
bed,  then  followed  his  father  out  into  the 
quiet  starlit  streets.  He  was  living  over 
again  an  eventful  afternoon.  They  reached 
the  Penniman  porch  without  further  talk. 
Dave  Cowan  sat  with  his  guitar  in  the 
judge's  chair  and  lazily  sounded  chords  and 
little  fragments  of  melody.  After  a  time  the 
Pennimans  and  the  Merle  twin  came  from 
church. 

The  Wilbur  twin  excitedly  sought  Winona, 
having  much  to  tell  her.  He  drew  her  be- 
side him  into  the  hammock,  and  was  too 
eager  for  more  than  a  moment's  dismay 
when  she  discovered  his  bare  feet,  though 
he  had  meant  to  put  on  shoes  and  stockings 
again  before  she  saw  him. 

"Barefooted  on  Sunday!"  said  Winona 
in  tones  of  prim  horror. 

"It  was  so  hot,"  he  pleaded;  "but  lis- 
ten," and  he  rushed  headlong  into  his 
narrative. 

His  father  knew  gypsies,  and  had  been  to 
Chicago  and  Omaha  and — and  Cadiz  and 
Cameroon — and  he  was  sorry  for  Miss  Ju- 
liana Whipple  because  she  was  a  small- 
towner  and,  no  one  had  ever  kissed  her 
since  her  mother  died;  and  if  ever  gypsies 
did  carry  him  off  he  didn't  want  anyone  to 
worry  about  him  or  try  to  get  him  back; 
and  the  Vielhabers  were  very  nice  people 
that  kept  a  nice  saloon;  and  Mrs.  Viel- 
haber  had  given  him  lots  of  apple  cake  that 
was  almost  like  an  apple  pie,  but  without 
any  top  on  it;  and  they  had  a  lovely  pic- 
ture that  would  look  well  beside  the  lion 
picture,  but  it  would  probably  cost  too 
much  money;  and  they  had  a  monkey,  a 
German  monkey,  that  was  just  like  a  little 
old  man;  and  once,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
when  the  Bible  was  going  on,  we  were  all 
monkeys  and  lived  in  trees,  but  a  constant 
force  made  us  stand  and  walk  like  people. 

To  Winona  this  was  a  shocking  narra- 
tive, and  she  wished  to  tell  Dave  Cowan 
that  he  was  having  a  wretched  influence 
upon  the  boy,  but  Dave  was  now  singing  In 
the  Gloaming,  and  she  knew  he  would 
merely  call  her  Madame  la  Marquise,  the 
toast  of  all  the  court,  or  something  else  un- 
suitable to  a  Sabbath  evening.  She  tried  to 
convey  to  the  Wilbur  twin  that  sitting  in  a 
low  drinking  saloon  at  any  time  was  an  evil 
thing. 

"Anyway,"  said  he  protestingly,  "you 
say  I  should  always  learn  something,  and 
I  learned  about  us  coming  up  from  the 
monkeys." 

"Why,  Wilbur  Cowan!  How  awful! 
Have  you  forgotten  everything  you  ever 
learned  at  Sunday  school?" 

"But  I  saw  the  monkey,"  he  persisted, 
"and  my  father  said  so,  and  Doctor  Purdy 
said  so." 

Winona  considered. 

"Even  so,"  she  warned  him,  "even  if  we 
did  come  up  from  the  lower  orders,  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better." 

He  had  regarded  his  putative  descent 
without  prejudice;  he  was  sorry  that 
Winona  should  find  scandal  in  it. 

"Well,"  he  remarked  to  relieve  her, 
"anyway,  there's  some  catch  in  it.  My 
father  said  so." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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'Good  workmen 
know 

the  difference 


Not  bolted  to  the  floor — 'why? 


Scott  laid  down  the  report  of  the  tests. 
"It's  as  if  we  had  built  a  fine  safety 
razor  but  couldn't  get  good  blades  for 
it,"  he  said. 

This  was  in  August,  19 19.  Scott 
is  manager  of  the  Peerless  Surfacing 
Machine  Co.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Peerless  Surfacing  Ma- 
chines. The  tests  in  question  had  just 
been  completed  in  the  Peerless  factory 
to  trace  complaints  of  marred  and  de- 
fective work  done  on  their  machines. 

The  report  on  these  tests  showed : 

—  that  absolutely  no  fault  lay  in  the 
fast- whirring,  true -running  Peerless 
Machines, 

—  that  the  stumbling  block  to  perfect 
results  lay  in  the  abrasive  belts  used  on 
them. 

These  ordinary  belts  wouldn't  do. 
Their  belt  joints,  thicker  than  the  rest 
of  the  belt,  caused  a  marked  "hop"  or 
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"jump"  on  each  revolution.  Result: 
Marred, scratched,  unsatisfactory  work. 

But  in  these  tests  one  belt  stood  out 
— "Speed-grits  Uniflow  belt,  recently 
developed  by  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Manning  Abrasive  Company," 
said  the  report. 

This  belt  whizzed  along,  grinding 
rapidly  and  smoothly.  No  "jump" 
from  the  absolutely  flat 
joint,  consequently  no 
marring  of  the  fine  work. 

Notice  the  picture 
above.  That  machine  is 
simply  set  on  the  floor, 
not  bolted,  and  is  grinding 
hard  steel  with  a  Speed- 
grits  Uniflow  belt  running 
at  top  speed.  Perfect  har- 
mony between  machine  and  belt,  no 
slightest  jar  from  the  belt-joint — those 
are  the  big  points  in  fine  finishing. 

A  belt  is  one  thing  you  can  order  by 
mail — one  or  a  dozen  —  sending  a  piece 
of  wornout  belt  nowbeingused. Whether 
it's  steel,  alloy,  iron,  wood  or  hard 
rubber  to  be  ground,  Speed-grits  Uni- 
flow belts  insure  speed-production  plus 
perfect  finish.  Order  trial  belts  today. 

"Good  workmen  know  the  difference." 

Write  today  for  "The  Difference  Book. "  Address 
Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Inc.,  Factory  and  Laboratory, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Sales  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  other  principal  cities. 
Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in  your  telephone  book. 


When  he  had  gone,  Rawle,  sitting  idly 
at  his  impressive  mahogany  desk,  won- 
dered if  a  criminal  practice  weren't  better, 
more  real,  than  this  select  juggling  of  estates, 
i  Hitchcock  appeared  and  said  that  un- 
doubtedly the  so-called  Geltner  will  was  a 
forgery.  This  necessitated  the  summoning 
of  Marks,  who,  in  his  turn,  thought  that 
Mrs.  Creath  and  her  son  could  be  forced 
to  compromise.  Their  position  was  very 
strong.  Mrs.  Creath,  a  woman  of  ques- 
tionable antecedents,  had  appeared  in  the 
Geltner  house  coincidental  with  old  Gelt- 
ner's  last  illness,  nursed  him  with  a  show  of 
affectionate  tears,  and  after  his  death  pro- 
duced an  informal  will  in  which  his  family 
was  entirely  ignored  for  dear  Agnes'  faith- 
fulness. 

Leaving  the  city  late  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  prospect  of  the  Barkers  before 
him,  Rawle  was  inundated  by  a  weariness, 
a  sense  of  futility,  that  almost  reached 
nausea.  Even  his  studs,  which  he  forced 
with  difficulty  through  the  starch  of  his 
shirt,  exasperated  him.  His  neck,  short 
and  rather  thick,  was  utterly  unfit  for  the 
stiff  collar  he  bound  about  it.  Returning 
from  the  Barkers',  Ella  was  enraged  at  him 
for  having  signaled  for  a  no  trump  after 
two  passes. 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  been  thinking 
of  the  moonlighted  country,  the  serenity 
and  quiet  beyond  the  bridge.  He  was 
visualizing  the  barns  with  their  white  walls, 
the  peaceful  farmhouses.  He  found  that 
even  sitting  with  Ella  he  could  banish  his 
objective  world,  sink  for  an  instant  into  his 
newly  found  secret  release.  During  dinner 
at  home  he  put  casually  some  of  his  specu- 
lations into  words. 

"  Isn't  it  foolish,  Ella,  not  to  have  more 
or  less  anything  on  one  plate?  Wouldn't 
that  be  simpler?  And  we  don't  want  Hen- 
derson fussing  about.  Why  can't  we  give 
each  other  things?  It  seems  to  me  that 
nearly  all  we  do  and  pay  for  is  needless. 
I  was  looking  about  my  room  before  I  came 
down ,  and  it's  littered  with  expensive  truck ; 
that  cigarette  holder  with  emeralds  Ashley 
gave  me — I  like  a  cigarette  better  without 
it— and  the  gold  case— two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  There's  a  lot  of  such  stuff,  far 
too  much.  The  clothes,  too— a  press  full — 
trousers  for  this  and  knickerbockers  for  that, 
morning  coats  to  wear  in  the  afternoon, 
business  coats  and  coats  named  after  some 
cursed  footling  duke.  Thank  heaven  Prince 
Alberts  went !  And  the  shoes !  Think  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  have  one  stout 
pair,  or  at  most  two,  and  some  easy  carpet 
slippers.   Splendid ! 

"  If  this  is  so  of  me,  I  should  think  you'd 
welcome  a  relief  from  all  you  go  through. 
You  see,  we're  no  longer  young;  and  you 
must  be  tired  of  lacing  yourself  into  a  bottle 
shape  and  having  your  hair  crimped  and 
wearing  hats  that  can't  be  comfortable. 
You're  heavy  now,  too,  and  those  satin 
slippers  I  see  you  in  with  the  pinched  toes — 
how  about  them?" 

Ella  Rawle  gazed  at  him  in  a  long  aston- 
ishment. Finallyshesaid  coldly: "  I  haven't 
any  idea,  none  at  all,  of  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  You  might  easily  be  trying  to 
insult  me.  And  please  don't  say  such  things 
before  the  servants.  They'll  think  you  are 
mad." 

She  studied  him  in  a  fleet  perplexity, 
obviously  altogether  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend his  intention.  It  had  been  a  mistake 
to  speak  to  her— they  had  nothing  except 
habit  in  common.  His  thoughts,  what  he 
had  experienced,  were  for  himself  alone. 
Life  was  a  solitary  affair. 


Mannin 


Don't  say  sandpaper— say  Speed-grits 


WHATEVER  his  relationship  with  Ella 
might  have  been — was  once — candor 
compelled  the  realization  that  nothing  of  it 
remained  except  the  shell  of  custom,  or— at 
very  most — convenience — for  her.  The 
emotion  which  at  one  time  had  held  them 
together  in  a  common  identity  and  bond 
had  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  gener- 
osity of  warmth.  More  shortly,  he  didn't 
love  Ella  and  she  had  no  love  for  him.  After 
the  maturity  of  their  children  and  Charles' 
death  and  Ashley's  marriage,  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  household  had  dissolved.  Ella's 
life  was  very  full;  she  was  very  satisfied. 
The  bridge  through  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, the  women's  lunches,  her  particular 
charities  with  their  intellectual  coloring, 
the  orchestra,  a  score  of  preoccupations 
that  slipped  his  mind  absorbed  her  en- 
tirely, while  he  had  had  I  he  office. 


Rawle  wondered,  sitting  in  his  room  at 
night,  what  effect  it  would  have  had  on 
their  mutual  life  if  Ella  had  known  at  least 
something  about  his  practice?  Would  this, 
he  continued,  have  given  them  a  different, 
more  durable,  base  for  the  future?  It 
seemed  to  him  now  that  two  lives  so  com- 
pletely apart  as  theirs  must  come  to  a 
severance.  Not  necessarily  with  wrangling 
or  promiscuity,  but  exactly  in  the  way  that 
had  overtaken  them.  But  this  wasn't  the 
heart  of  his  roused  curiosity,  his  stirred 
sensibilities;  and  dismissing  the  subject  of 
his  marriage  he  thought  again  of  the  be- 
trayal and  waste  of  his  energies  and  limited 
time. 

He  wasn't  merely  becoming,  at  this  late 
date,  humane;  he  wasn't  suddenly  filled 
with  love  for  the  world  and  a  desire  to  do 
good.  He  was  concerned  with  no  one  but 
himself;  but  his  sharpened  penetration 
showed  him  a  whole  society  struggling,  often 
heroically,  for  nothing  at  all.  He  couldn't 
say  when  the  preposterous  game  of  pretense 
had  begun,  but  now  it  included  his  appre- 
hended world.  A  great  relentless  battle,  in 
which  women  were  generals,  waged  for  the 
foolish,  the  incredible  end  of  moving  from 
north  to  south  across  a  railroad  track.  The 
money  spent,  flung  away,  in  this  was  as- 
tounding—for automobiles,  Georgian  fa- 
cades, pearls,  laces,  the  ornamental  shows 
and  hypocrisies.  Either  they  were  pro- 
vided by  idle  capital  stored  up  by  a  restless 
power  and  energy  and  dissipated  with  lax 
hands;  they  represented  the  utmost  labor, 
the  last  pennies  of  men  driven  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  hollowness  they  served;  or, 
as  in  his  own  case,  they  had  been  bought 
without  thought,  indifferently. 

It  wasn't  the  loss  of  money  that  dis- 
turbed him;  for  money,  he  saw,  had  no 
reality.  It  was  only  the  symbol  of  toil  and 
brains  and  luck— or  dishonesty.  So  much 
money  said  no  more  than  that  so  much 
human  energy  had  been  successfully  di- 
rected to  a  given  end.  The  money  was 
nothing  but  drops  of  blood,  the  ravelings 
of  nerves,  the  breaking  of  tissues. 

It  was  all  this  assumption  of  social  ele- 
gance and  superiority  that  was  to  blame. 
A  fatal  flaw  in  ninety-nine  hearts  in  a  hun- 
dred, the  last  but  one  in  a  million.  How 
soon  America  had  lost  the  freedom,  the 
magnificence,  promised  by  its  stupendous 
spaciousness!  How  it  had  spoiled  its  in- 
heritance! On  the  mantel  in  the  hall  Ella 
had  arranged  some  old  pewter  plates,  in  the 
past  the  implements  of  a  sheer  practical 
necessity;  but  she  had  bought  them,  at  a 
nonsensical  price,  as  ornaments.  Lost  in 
thought,  he  found  himself  mechanically 
clamping  trees  in  his  shoes,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  anger  he  threw  them  clattering 
across  the  floor. 

His  mood  changed  from  its  initial  indig- 
nation—temper— to  a  more  philosophical 
amusement,  for  he  recognized  that  nothing 
could  be  done;  the  few  words  with  Ella  had 
proved  that.  Never  before  had  there  been 
so  highly  developed  the  pleasure  in  luxury, 
the  determination  to  live  in  the  silk.  No 
one  would  take  any  interest  in  the  sim- 
plicity that  had  breathed  on  him  beyond 
the  bridge.  He  was  back  there  again,  alone, 
with  the  lights  of  his  car  turned  off,  parked 
on  the  grassy  margin  of  the  road.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  the  sky  had  been  burning 
with  northern  lights,  and  there  was  a  linger- 
ing afterglow. 

In  place  of  the  moon's  cold  radiance  there 
was  a  veiling  of  dusk  and  a  dim  haze  over 
the  streams;  the  cows,  moving  slowly, 
seemed  magnified;  the  green  was  so  deep 
that  it  was  often  blue.  Autumn  was  per- 
ceptible. There  was  a  trace  of  burning 
leaves  in  the  air  and  an  aroma,  at  once 
faint  and  sharp,  of  apples.  This  was  the 
most  delicious  odor  he  had  ever  known;  it 
was  familiar  to  him — as  though,  long  away, 
he  was  again,  at  last,  returning  to  his  own 
iand— but  he  couldn't  remember  any  apple 
orchards  in  his  youth.  The  sense  of  an 
inner  simple  being  again  possessed  him. 

This  innate  consciousness  was  stronger, 
younger,  than  his  actual  years.  Only  the 
soil,  the  shrilling  locusts  and  katydids,  the 
woods,  black  with  night,  brought  it  out. 
Old  age  here,  he  recognized,  was  wholly 
other  than  age  in  cities,  the  lapsing  of  the 
men  he  knew.  Here  it  came  to  trees  and 
men  alike,  a  slow  losing  of  sap,  a  stiffening 
of  arms  and  branches,  and  then  winter. 
He  recalled  t  he  South,  the  hotels  filled  with 
men  spent,  broken,  in  middle  age;  gaunt 
(Continued  on  Page  80) 
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men  with  their  desires  still  turned  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Rawle  thought  of  the 
sanitariums  for  the  revivifying  of  strained 
and  jaded  energies. 

The  simplicity  within  him  spread  till  it 
held  him  in  its  grip.  He  half  opened  the 
door  of  the  automobile  in  the  impulse  to 
walk  across  the  rough  wet  grass— to  be  free. 
He  almost  wanted  to  take  off  his  clothes, 
his  silk  and  buckskin  and  gold  and  flannels, 
and  run  up  over  the  hill  into  the  gloom,  feel 
the  chill  of  the  night  against  his  naked 
body.  It  would  be  remarkable,  that  sensa- 
tion. His  desires  mounted  and  mounted. 
He  was  choked  by  the  intensity  of  his 
longing,  his  passionate  hunger  to  be  a  part 
of  his  surroundings.  God  only  knew  how 
sick  he  was  of  the  other,  how  he  resented 
and  detested  it !  He  could  hardly  support 
the  thought  of  going  back  again  into  the 
lies  and  noise  and  empty  futility. 

It  was  too  late  to  begin  over  there.  If 
this  had  only  happened  to  him  thirty  years 
ago,  how  different  his  life  would  have  been ! 
Well,  it  hadn't.  He  was  fortunate  to  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  peace,  of  a  natural  fate. 
Then,  too,  he  could  come  back  to  it  very 
often,  cross  the  bridge,  flood  himself  with 
the  beauty.  A  new  idea  occurred  to  him; 
and,  returning,  he  dwelt  upon  it  with  an 
increasing  absorption.  It  might  be  called 
a  vacation— why  not?  Other  men  went  to 
Canada,  fishing,  or  shot  quail  in  South 
Carolina,  railbirds  in  Georgia.  What  he 
was  considering  was  far  more  reasonable, 
less  expensive.  Indeed,  it  would  cost 
nothing;  it  could  be  made  to  pay  for  it- 
self. When  Ross  got  back  and  Arnold  re- 
covered   

But  he  didn't  wait  for  that.  On  a  late 
September  morning  of  thrilling  beauty, 
moved  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  he 
telephoned  Henderson  that  he  would  not 
be  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  arbitrarily 
closing  the  office  deserted  the  city. 

VI 

THE  station  at  which  he  left  the  suburban 
train,  as  near  as  he  could  calculate  to 
the  bridge,  proved  to  be  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. He  could  inquire  his  direction  only 
generally,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  region 
of  his  desire  it  was  past  midday.  He  con- 
tinued walking,  however,  for  he  wanted  to 
penetrate  beyond  any  possibility  of  contact 
with  his  other  world.  Rawle  grew  tired. 
The  backs  of  his  legs  burned  with  fatigue, 
but  he  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  forcing  his 
muscles  to  an  unaccustomed  and  painful 
task.  He  came  at  last  to  a  farm,  character- 
istic of  its  setting  and  purpose,  and  fol- 
lowed the  long  informal  lane  that  led  down 
and  then  up  to  the  buildings. 

The  barn  stood  at  his  right,  built  in  the 
long  past  of  gray  stone,  with  a  high,  solid 
wall  about  the  yard,  into  which  at  a  pro- 
longed calling  irregularly  black-and-white 
cows  were  crowding.  Beyond  he  could  see 
the  farmer's  house,  long  and  low,  with  a 
shallow  pent  on  its  length  and  wide  chim- 
neys against  the  gables.  There  was  an  iron 
fence  across  the  face,  and  within  it  still 
some  bright  flowers — dahlias  and  small 
copper-colored  chrysanthemums  among  a 
tangle  of  greenery.  Farther  away,  covering 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  was  a  large,  aged 
apple  orchard,  silver  and  amber  and  green. 

A  young  man  was  calling  the  cows,  a 
youth  with  a  stolid  face  and  large,  scarred 
hands;  probably,  Rawle  decided,  a  laborer; 
but  he  saw  the  farmer  immediately  after. 
The  latter,  his  own  age,  was  thin  and 
stooped,  in  suspenders  and  bareheaded. 
He  saluted  Rawle  and  listened  silently  as 
the  other  clearly  explained  his  purpose  there. 

"I've  never  spent  a  night  in  the  country, 
the  real  country,"  he  proceeded,  "and  I'd 
be  glad  if  I  could  stay  that  long  with  you. 
There's  no  reason  why  you  should  accept 
me,  and  I  suppose  there  are  farms  where 
they  take  boarders,  but  I  don't  want  that. 
It's  not  what  I  mean.  I'm  not  trying  either 
to  force  myself  on  you  with  an  absurd  sum 
of  money.  I'd  like  to  pay  for  the  trouble, 
or  even  work,  if  there  had  been  time." 

Rawle  was,  the  farmer  told  him,  a  char- 
acter; and  he  asked  him  if,  maybe,  he  had 
been  a  boy  on  a  farm.   Rawle  smiled. 

"No,"  he  acknowledged,  "I  am  afraid 
that  I  wasn't.  It  would  be  very  pretty  to 
think  of  me  as  a  successful  man  turning 
back,  for  a  night,  from  the  world  to  his 
memories.  Unfortunately  that  would  be 
far  from  the  truth.  I  am,  I  suppose,  about 
as  successful  as  you,  and  a  lawyer." 

He  was,  with  practically  no  hesitation, 
accepted  at  his  own  valuation,  and  Homer 
Ganges,  introducing  himself,  led  Rawle  up 
to  the  house. 


"I'm  not  going  to  excuse  the  supper," 
Ganges  declared,  "because  it's  good  enough 
for  any  man;  and  I'll  not  let  you  pay  me. 
We  don't  do  things  like  that.  Perhaps  I'll 
find  out  something  about  lawing  and  beat 
you  anyhow." 

He  conducted  him  into  a  darkened  and 
musty  best  room,  where  there  was  a  cabinet 
filled  with  countless  trifles,  a  fine,  severe 
mahogany  secretary,  some  ornate  chairs 
with  a  vicious  red  varnish  and  green  plush 
seats,  an  enlarged  photograph  framed  in 
deep  gold  on  an  easel,  and  a  table  with  an 
onyx  top. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  a  horsefly  to  stay  in 
here,"  Ganges  proclaimed,  "but  the  women 
will  think  you  were  badly  treated  if  I  take 
you  right  out  back.  I  guess  my  wife  will 
ease  up  on  you." 

Mrs.  Ganges,  appearing  after  an  audible 
confusion,  both  in  the  direction  of  the 
kitchen  and  above  Rawle's  head,  still  bore 
the  flush  of  her  surprise.  She  was  a  stout 
woman,  amazingly  large,  really,  and  con- 
siderably younger  than  her  husband.  She 
was,  as  well,  handsome  for  all  her  bigness. 
Her  face,  while  sleepy  in  expression,  had 
a  high,  clear  color,  and — except  her  teeth — 
her  features  were  good. 

"I  am  right  glad  you  stopped  with  us," 
she  said  directly.  "It'll  give  Mr.  Ganges 
someone  to  talk  to,  and  he's  a  great  hand 
for  talking.  He  sets  right  at  the  men  after 
supper.  But,  law,  it  doesn't  take  him  an 
hour  to  find  out  what  they  know!  I  told 
him  he  ought  to  have  been  a  scholar  instead 
of  a  farmer." 

There  was  an  additional  commotion  at 
the  door,  and  two  children,  both  girls,  en- 
tered shyly. 

"  They're  mine,"  Mrs.  Ganges  told  Rawle. 
"  I'm  his  third  wife."  She  laughed  without 
constraint.  "  He's  dreadful  hard  on  them — 
but  not  really;  I  was  only  having  a  joke. 
There  are  Arch  and  Francis  by  the  first, 
and  none  by  the  second.  Arch  went  for  a 
sailor  and  was  killed  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
Francis  is  still  in  a  hospital  for  gas  poisoning. 
It  comes  down  right  hard  on  us  at  harvest. 
The  men  you  hire  are  just  nothing." 

"My  son,  Charles,"  Rawle  said,  "was 
killed  at  Bazoches." 

Nothing  further  was  necessary.  The 
third  Mrs.  Ganges  almost  propelled  him 
into  the  kitchen,  a  large,  pleasant  room, 
where  the  table  for  supper  was  spread  with 
a  red-fringed  cloth.  The  farm  hand  Rawle 
had  seen  at  the  barn,  and  who  proved  to  be 
all  but  inarticulate,  was  joined  by  a  grizzled 
individual  who  gave  out  the  ingrained  odors 
of  the  earth,  and  supper  began.  It  was,  as 
Ganges  had  promised,  good  enough  for  any 
man.  The  table's  situation,  hardly  removed 
from  the  stove,  made  it  possible  for  Mrs. 
Ganges  and  a  slight,  pallid  girl  helping  her  to 
bring  the  bubbling  ham,  the  hot  soda  bis- 
cuits and  boiled  potatoes  directly  from  the 
fire  to  the  big  plates.  The  coffee,  in  deep  cups, 
corded  with  cream,  burned  Rawle's  mouth. 

Afterward,  smoking  on  the  contracted 
porch  by  the  kitchen,  he  discovered  that 
Ganges  wanted  nothing  more  from  him  than 
an  audience  for  a  torrent  of  speculations 
about  the  politics  and  future  of  the  country. 
The  farmer  was  a  compendium  of  all  the 
alarms,  the  theories  and  dreams  that  had 
swept  the  country  for  the  last  three  decades. 
He  had  been  vaguely  influenced  by  social- 
ism, particularly  as  it  touched  the  country 
districts;  he  had  a  scattered  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  rents  and  labor;  he  had 
considered  the  single  tax ;  and  he  was  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  capital.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  an  instinctive  skeptical  attitude 
toward  life,  an  absence  of  formless  Utopian 
hopes  and  impractical  planning,  which  gave 
his  discourse  a  balanced,  intelligent  tone. 

The  night  deepened  before  Rawle.  The 
west  faded,  the  stars  came  out  and  the 
scents  grew  stronger.  The  metallic  chorus 
of  insects  had  perceptibly  lessened,  but  frogs 
croaked  in  a  marsh,  the  owls  kept  up  their 
crying,  and  there  was  a  distant,  som- 
nolent -iteration  of  whippoorwills.  His 
spirit  was  folded  in  an  unutterable  tran- 
quillity. He  woke  once  in  the  night.  There 
was  a  creaking  in  the  old  oak  floors,  the 
light,  scampering  feet  of  mice  in  the  walls. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  cold  without. 
Ganges  had  said  that  there  would  be  frost; 
frost  lying  white  on  the  grass  in  the  early 
morning,  on  the  rough  rails  of  the  fences, 
immaculately  pure. 

VII 

IT  WAS  late  in  the  following  afternoon 
when  he  reached  home,  and  as  he  went 
on  up  to  his  room  Ella  called  to  him  from 
the  library:  "Where  can  you  have  been? 
James  Ross  telephoned  from  town  yesterday 


and  twice  this  morning.  No  one  seems  to 
have  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  your 
plans— most  disconcerting." 

He  paused  on  the  steps,  considering  a 
reply;  then,  convinced  of  its  uselessness, 
he  mounted  without  speech.  Whatever 
Ross  wanted  was  unimportant.  Of  all  the 
possibilities  of  their  practice,  Rawle  couldn't 
think  of  a  case  which  might  demand  im- 
mediacy, which  was  in  reality  pressing.  It 
was  all  a  pretense,  a  playing  at  living,  a 
making  up  for  the  sterility,  the  emptiness 
of  existence  by  a  solemn  game.  He  won- 
dered a  little  at  the  change  which  had  come 
over  him,  for  which  apparently  there  had 
been  such  a  slight  cause— only  a  breath  of 
summer  peace,  a  drift  of  moonlight.  A 
strange,  potent  influence  had  touched  him, 
like  that  glimpse  of  Diana  which  made  men 
forever  dissatisfied  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  worldly  being  and  loves. 

Such  a  thing  had,  indeed,  happened  to 
him,  he  suddenly  realized,  the  silvery  magic 
not  of  a  slim  huntress,  but  of  the  truth.  He 
had  had,  in  that  radiant  night  at  the  end  of 
August,  a  fleet  vision  that  had  made  the 
rest  of  life  dull  and  tawdry  and  vain.  It 
had  separated  him  from  all  his  former  en- 
gagements and  ties,  alienated  him  from  his 
own  blood.  Rawle  was  amazed  at  the 
strength,  the  persistence  of  that  illumina- 
tion. It  was  exactly  as  though,  abruptly, 
he  had  been  given  sight  in  a  world  of  the 
blind.  Dinner  passed  in  a  dream.  He  was 
aware  of  his  wife— he  caught  the  hard, 
brilliant  flashes  from  her  rings— and  he 
made  adequate  responses  to  her  remarks; 
but  essentially  he  was  filled  with  uneasiness, 
with  the  desire  to  get  away  from  all  the 
sham,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  home  and  lose 
himself  beyond  the  bridge. 

Nevertheless,  his  thoughts  returned  later 
to  Ella  and  the  problem  of  his  old  obliga- 
tions. It  had  been  a  long  while,  he  re- 
peated, since  they  had  exchanged  any  but 
perfunctory  sentences  or  needs.  Yes,  their 
lives  had  grown  utterly  apart,  no  longer 
connected  by  a  saving  trace  of  common 
sympathy.  He  was,  for  Ella,  nothing  but 
a  source  of  income,  while  for  him  she  was 
even  less.  The  servants  kept  the  house  in 
order,  servants  prepared  his  meals,  ar- 
ranged his  room.  When,  last  year,  he  had 
been  sick  with  influenza,  servants  had 
tended,  nursed  him.  What  good  was  Ella 
to  him  or  he  to  Ella?  She  didn't  even  need 
the  money  he  made  for  her,  since  she  had 
an  annuity  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
dollars,  safe  during  her  life.  The  addi- 
tional thousands  he  added  all,  all  went  for 
pure  craven  nonsense. 

Rawle  was  standing  at  his  window.  The 
night  was  crisp,  clear,  when  a  tyrannical 
nostalgia  seized  him,  an  absolute  necessity 
to  go  out  into  the  dark,  the  open,  and 
there  find  a  release  from  his  choking  sense 
of  waste.  He  might  conceivably  escape 
from  the  tragic  botch  of  his  life ;  and,  though 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  begin  again,  he 
could,  for  a  day  or  two,  regain  his  freedom, 
his  lost  superiority.  In  place  of  that  he 
forced  himself  into  a  troubled  slumber, 
and  the  next  day  silently  met  the  exasper- 
ation of  James  Ross. 

"You  should  have  seen  Judge  Nichols," 
Ross  proceeded — "had  a  caveat  filed.  Now 
there's  the  devil  to  pay,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  everything  that  touches  the  Brow- 
nells.  You  may  be  sure  Clara  Brownell  will 
take  it  out  of  our  wives." 

Rawle  said,  without  thinking,  "What 
rot!" 

Ross  almost  glared  at  him. 

"Positively,  John,"  he  declared.  "I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
I've  never  seen  you  so — so  strange.  Well, 
we  will  put  that  behind  us.  I'm  having 
lunch  with  Arnold  at  the  club,  and  you'd 
better  join  us." 

"Thank  you,  no,"  he  replied. 

He  hated  all  such  clubs,  Rawle  told  him- 
self, alone  in  the  office — strongholds  of 
artificial,  vicious  distinction.  An  air  of 
smugness  hung  like  a  curtain  at  their  doors. 
In  the  outer  office  a  stenographer  was  eat- 
ing a  lunch  brought  with  her.  How  sensible 
that  was— decent  food  carefully  prepared 
at  home;  and  he  amused  himself  at  the 
thought  of  Ella's  face  should  he  demand 
such  a  lunch  put  up.  Leaving  the  city  by 
train,  he  had  swift  prospects  of  countryside, 
the  gray  green  of  orchards  and  smoke 
curling  from  farmhouse  chimneys.  He  re- 
called the  Ganges  kitchen,  and  the  desire 
to  return  there  rose  in  him.  Soon  it  would 
be  time  for  apple  picking.  The  Ganges' 
made  apple  butter. 

Henry  Plank  and  Ashley  came  in  for 
dinner.  The  latter,  at  the  table,  gazed 
frowning  at  her  father. 


"Why  don't  you  go  up  to  Northeast?" 
she  suggested.  "The  Ross  cottage  is  still 
open  and  they'd  be  glad  to  have  you  there. 
You  seem  tired,  to  me,  and  you've  got  a  lot 
older  looking  lately." 

Rawle  shook  his  head  negatively;  that 
wasn't  what  he  wanted.  A  wave  of  con- 
tentment swept  over  him.  Soon,  he  felt, 
he  would  be  back  again  where,  rather  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world,  he  wished  to 
be.  The  vision  of  truth,  like  a  flicker  of 
moonlight,  hung  before  him.  Seen  through 
it,  his  family  were  no  more  than  gesticu- 
lating shadows;  their  words  were  as  empty, 
as  sharp  and  brittle  as  the  fall  of  broken 
glass. 

The  Gibbons  came  in,  the  eternal  bridge 
was  taken  up,  to  be  temporarily  halted  by 
an  acrimonious  disagreement  about  the 
propriety  of  a  one-club  bid  for  no  trumps. 
Ella's  face  got  quite  red,  and  her  breast, 
sheathed  in  a  complexity  of  expensive  ma- 
terials, heaved;  Mary  Gibbon  whispered 
sharply  to  her  husband ;  and  Ashley  coldly 
said  that  she  thought  such  discussions  were 
excessively  common.  When  the  Gibbons 
had  gone,  Ella,  recalling  Mary's  doubtful 
conduct,  decided  against  having  her  again 
to  dinner.  Ashley  supported  her  mother 
with  rumors  of  Mary  Gibbon's  rashness, 
while  Henry  Plank  maintained  an  indiffer- 
ence from  the  eminence  of  his  great  wealth. 

Rawle,  in  spite  of  a  heroic  effort,  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say  to  his  son-in-law 
beyond  a  query  after  the  health  of  his 
automobiles. 

"I  sold  the  limousine  in  New  York,"  he 
returned.  "Got  seventy-two  hundred  for 
it;  and  bought  an  English  car— a  small 
convertible  four-passenger  with  a  gray 
body.  You  must  insist,  if  you  want  a  gray 
car,  on  an  undercoat  of  white  lead — only 
way  to  prevent  its  going  bad.  I  spent 
all  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  before  I 
learned  that — have  a  passion  for  the  color." 

Plank's  complacency  was  unendurable. 
Rawle  asked,  "Did  you  ever  have  a  pas- 
sion for  anything  else?" 

His  son-in-law,  surprised,  stared  at  him 
without  answering. 

It  was  plain  that  he  found  John  Rawle 
indecently  queer.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn  a  frog  croaked  faintly;  the  stars 
made  shining  paths  in  the  sky. 

VIII 

TTOWEVER,  on  a  ladder  in  the  leafy 
.LI.  depths  of  an  apple  tree,  an  Albemarle 
pippin,  Rawle  forgot  all  the  meaningless 
circumstances  and  shapes  of  his  past.  The 
half-bushel  can,  suspended  about  his  neck 
by  a  strap,  was  more  than  half  full  of 
golden  apples;  and  dragged  by  its  increas- 
ing weight  he  had  to  be  careful  of  his  foot- 
ing and  balance.  The  morning  was  very 
cool.  There  had  been  a  heavy  frost,  and 
already  the  sun  had  lost  something  of  its 
heat.  There  was  a  stir  beyond,  where,  in- 
visible to  him,  another  picker  was  at  work; 
while  from  the  direction  of  the  barn  came 
the  stuttering  sound  of  the  gasoline  engine 
running  the  machinery  that  sorted  the 
apples  into  four  sizes. 

He  had  been  back  with  the  Ganges'  for 
three  days,  not  a  boarder  now,  but  working, 
a  farm  hand.  His  shirt  was  open  at  the 
throat  and  his  legs  covered  by  overalls  of 
worn  and  stained  blue  denim.  Below  he 
could  see  an  old  felt  hat  resting  where  it 
had  fallen  from  his  head.  He  must  get  it 
when  he  descended  with  the  canful  of  ap- 
ples. On  the  ground,  he  replaced  his  ladder, 
and  then  climbed  its  airy,  swaying  length. 
He  was  insuperably  tired  and  miraculously 
happy.  His  submerged  self  was  wholly 
at  ease,  in  unrestrained  evidence.  Never 
before  had  he  watched  an  entire  day  wheel 
from  dark  to  dark,  from  sunrise  to  dusk! 

The  morning  had  been  born  in  a  cold, 
clear,  rosy  glow,  a  widening  of  light  and 
then  the  pale  stream  of  sunlight.  At  noon 
the  shadows  gathered  under  the  trees,  and  at 
dusk  they  crept  out  toward  the  east  and 
merged  and  floated  up  to  the  pure  green 
sky.  His  back  and  legs  ached  and  burned 
with  fatigue.  In  bed  he  was  sick  with 
weariness,  unable  to  sleep,  and  a  species  of 
waking  stupor  settled  over  him.  He  thought 
he  was  young,  beginning  life,  striding  out 
into  it;  but  all  the  while  there  was  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  shoulders,  weighing  him  down, 
holding  him  back.  It  must  be  thrown  off. 

The  next  day  was  a  long  agonized  effort, 
but  after  that  the  difficult  task  of  apple 
picking  grew  easier.  Soothed  by  its  auto- 
matic, ever-repeated  motions,  he  lived  in 
a  waking  somnolence  like  the  realization  of 
a  heavenly  dream.  For  the  first  time  he 
had  a  feeling  of  earning  money,  of  getting 
(Concluded  on  Page  85) 
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•A  The  Secret  of  Sellers  Supremacy 


Sellers  has  perfected  the  kitchen  cabinet  at 
least  10  years  ahead  of  the  time — according  to 
many.  Wonderful  and,  many  times,  almost  revo- 
lutionary improvements  prove  this  fact. 

These  are  not  mere  features — that  is,  points  a 
salesman  uses,  to  talk  about.  Sellers' improve- 
ments are  of  major  importance  —  labor-saving 
aids  unthoiight  of  before. 

There  is  the  wonderful  Automatic  Lowering 
Flour  bin;  the  Automatic  Base  Shelf  Extender; 
the  Dust-Proof  BaseTop  underneath  the  Porcel- 
iron  Work  Table;  the  Ant- Proof  Casters;  Steam- 
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Proof  Finish,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  improvements 
and  refinements  that  women  have  always  missed. 
Combined  with  the  fine  materials  and  critical 
workmanship  in  the  Sellers  they  make  the  ideal 
kitchen  cabinet. 

Yet  with  all  its  superiority  the  Sellers  costs  no 
more  than  any  good  cabinet.  So  almost  any  home 
can  own  this  wonderful  convenience. 

Go  see  a  demonstration.  Compare  the  Sellers 
from  any  standpoint.  Most  dealers  will  arrange 
terms  to  suit  any  income.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
the  latest  Sellers  Book. 

CO.,   EL  WOOD,  INDIANA 


Canadian  Factory:  Sellers  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.  of  Canada,  Southampton,  Ontario,  Can. 
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The  Yuletide  Gift  that's 
Always  New  for  Friends, 
for  Family  —  and  You 

Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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Exclusive  Columbia  Features 

ToneLeavesthatgivecomplete  and 
accurate  control  over  tone  volume. 

Straight  Tone  Arm  that  allows  the 
sound  waves  to  develop  fully  and 
naturally. 

Scientifically  Correct  Acoustic  De- 
sign that  gives  exquisite  clearness  and 
purity  of  tone. 

Streamline  Cabinets  in  keeping 
with  artistic  modern  furniture  de- 
sign, and — 

The  Only  Non  Set  /lutomatic  Stop. 
ing  to  move  or  set  or  measure. 

All  the  leading  stageland  favorites 
make  records  exclusively  for  Columbia. 
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TN  well  stocked  kitchens  you'll  usually  find  every  member 
of  Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods.    Be  sure  that  you  have 
them  all. 

Always  buy  Pillsbury's  Family  of  Foods — different  in  kind, 
but  alike  in  quality.    At  your  grocer's. 

Pillsbury's  Best  Flour        Pillsbury's  Wheat  Cereal 
Pillsbury's  Health  Bran     Pillsbury's  Pancake  Flour 
Rye,  Graham  and  Macaroni  Flours 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A, 


FAMILY  OF  FOODS 
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(Concluded  from  Page  80) 

useful  money  in  return  for  a  useful,  an  in- 
dispensable act.  He  had  a  supreme  right 
to  the  food  he  consumed,  turning  it  back 
at  once  into  his  necessary  activity.  At 
every  face  he  was  in  contact  with  life.  His 
feet  were  planted  in  the  earth  identically  in 
the  manner  of  the  trees  and  grasses,  his  head 
was  among  the  fragrant  boughs  and  fruit. 

There,  among  the  leaves,  he  discovered 
an  unsuspected  world — the  crimson-winged 
flash  of  a  scarlet  tanager,  the  burnished, 
purple-black  sheen  and  scolding  voices  of 
crows,  woodpeckers  with  red  heads  clinging 
vertically  to  the  trunks,  the  discarded, 
amber-colored  shells  of  the  locusts,  now 
stilled,  that  had  so  moved  him  with  their 
high  shrilling.  Rawle's  senses  were  rav- 
ished by  the  scents  of  autumn  liberated  in 
the  searing  frost.  He  came  to  like  the  rich 
ammoniac  odor  of  the  barn,  the  dry,  dusty 
smell  of  the  hay  in  the  loft,  the  flat,  warm 
breath  of  fresh  milk.  Jle  grew  familiar  with 
the  diversity  of  the  surrounding  life — the 
harsh,  dry  guinea  hens,  the  angry  geese,  the 
ducks  like  important  Chinamen,  the  excit- 
able, gregarious  chickens,  apoplectic  tur- 
keys and  insensate,  aerial  pigeons.  The 
dogs,  the  half-bred  collie  and  the  nonde- 
script dog,  rough  and  strong,  with  all  the 
imaginable  virtues,  he  had  as  his  own.  He 
knew  the  characteristics  of  various  cows, 
the  farm  horses  and  the  bull  in  the  lower 
field.  Rawle  understood,  as  well,  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  flivver  truck,  the  tractor 
and  the  engine  of  general  purpose.  He  dis- 
covered a  particular  facility  with  the  last. 
For  an  unexplained  reason  it  balked,  choked 
with  everyone  but  him. 

A  feeling  of  deep  subconscious  fellowship 
with  the  other  laborers,  with  Homer  Ganges 
and  Valma,  his  wife,  permeated  Rawle. 
Each  was  interrelated  to  the  other,  and  the 
whole  formed  a  recognizable  and  common 
humanity.  It  was  extraordinary  to  know 
men  severed  from  their  clothes,  from  a 
thousand  prejudices  and  artificialities!  As 
individuals  he  would  not  have  been  strongly 
drawn  to  them;  but  together,  absorbing 
him,  he  had  a  warm  satisfaction  in  their 
actuality.  They  were  men.  He  talked  but 
little  to  them,  or  rather  they  were  con- 
strained in  their  conversation  with  him; 
but  in  the  evening  by  the  barn  he  sat  and 
listened  to  their  rustic  speculations,  their 
superstitious  and  husky  oaths.  Rawle 
learned  the  sign  of  the  moon  under  which 
to  plant  Lima  beans  from  the  laborer  of 
indeterminate  age  with  a  head  like  an 
earth-browned  skull  ornamented  with  a 
ragged  mustache  and  pale  blue,  suspicious 
eyes.  All  his  speech  was  combative,  an 
arrogance  of  tone,  a  surety  of  statement, 
covering  a  doubting,  obscured  spirit. 

He,  the  laborer,  had,  it  developed,  a 
brother  who  was  a  painter  of  houses,  a  man 
who  at  one  time  had  been  in  a  position  to 
be  defrauded  of  a  lot  of  money. 

"Sure  he  was,"  the  narrator  asserted, 
looking  about  in  preparation  for  skepticism. 
"I  painted  for  him  myself  on  a  job  at  Lake- 
wood." 

He  had  worked  at  Lakewood  and  a  hun- 
dred other  places — a  wandering,  solitary, 
unhappy  being,  slowly  drawing  closer  to 
the  earth  that  would,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  envelop  him.  He  had,  it  was  plain, 
consumed  a  vast  amount  of  cheap  and 
destructive  drink.    There  clung  to  him 


reminiscences  of  the  gutter,  of  nights  in 
small  jails,  together  with  the  evidence  of 
prodigious  interrupted  toils. 

Where  once  Rawle  would  have  passed 
him  without  notice,  now  he  was  aware 
of  the  human  flame  burning  within  the 
wrecked  body.  Removing,  together,  a 
stump  from  the  corner  of  a  field,  they  sat 
on  the  grassy  slope  by  a  fence;  and  the 
smoke  from  Rawle's  pipe  joined  the  bitter 
smoke  from  the  other's  blackened  clay 
bowl.  John  Harden  Rawle  was  unshaven; 
his  arms,  on  which  the  sleeves  of  a  draggled 
shirt  were  torn,  were  dark  with  the  mold  of 
rotten  wood ;  his  trousers  were  secured  by 
a  harness  strap  and  his  shoes  caked  with 
dried  mud.  His  companion  was  no  less 
dilapidated  in  appearance.  Dirt  and  sweat ! 
Rawle  reflected  that  until  now  he  had  been 
too  clean — a  lay  figure  in  starch  and  polished 
shoes.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  import- 
ing his  dressing  for  tan  leather  from  England. 
His  derby  hats  had  come  from  Vienna,  the 
silk  hats  and  stiff  straws  from  Bond  Street. 
Silk  hats !  He  laughed,  and  the  man  beside 
him  turned  belligerently. 

The  latter  rose  on  legs  at  once  insecure 
and  serviceable,  tapping  out  his  pipe  on  a 
knuckle  as  gnarled  as  an  old  hickory  knot. 

"  She  ought  to  come  soon,"  he  said  shortly 
of  the  stump.  "If  I  had  a  stick  of  giant 
powder  I'd  heave  her  up.  Well,  I  don't 
care.  The  work's  too  hard  here  anyhow. 
I'll  be  getting  along  to-morrow." 

Rawle  suddenly  wondered  what  Ella, 
what  Ashley  and  Henry  were  doing;  how 
things  were  in  the  orphans'  court.  They 
had  no  idea  of  where  he  was. 


HE  CONSIDERED  this,  returning 
home.  He  had  been  absent  practically 
three  weeks,  and  the  apple  crop  had  been 
harvested.  Rawle  had  gone,  this  latter 
time,  in  the  familiar,  obscured  manner.  All 
at  once  he  had  had  to  leave  the  accumula- 
tion of  trivialities  in  the  office  for  reality. 
His  inner  self  had  driven  him  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  ludicrous  pretending.  But  his 
duty  to  Ella — he  tried  to  remind  himself  of 
this,  but  the  effort  was  a  failure.  Essen- 
tially his  acts  were  of  no  moment  to  her; 
she  depended  on  him  for  nothing.  Rawle 
might  have  lied  to  her,  made  up  an  imagi- 
nary necessity.  That,  however,  was  no  part 
of  his  present  state.  The  truth,  and  not 
lies,  possessed  him. 

The  potency  of  truth,  even  of  the  brief 
glimpse  come  to  him,  as  it  were,  on  a  ray  of 
moonlight,  astounded  him.  At  the  merest 
realization  that  he,  an  individual,  was  alive, 
with  deep  individual  needs  and  possibilities, 
that  he  was  something  more  than  a  member, 
a  slave,  of  a  ridiculous,  purposeless  social 
tyranny,  his  entire  known  world  had  been 
blasted  into  fragments.  Perhaps  some  day 
truth  would  descend  on  life.  A  great  deal 
must  be  destroyed — a  new  beginning  neces- 
sary— but  with  an  inconsequential  loss.  Old 
fellows  like  him  would  be  swept  into 
oblivion.  He  had  had  only  a  glimmer;  and, 
like  Moses  gazing  at  the  far  Promised  Land, 
he  projected  himself  wistfully  toward  a  life 
he  could  never  know. 

Ella,  to  his  surprise,  said  very  little;  she 
was  reserved  with  him,  preoccupied  in  air; 
and  when  later  he  referred  to  the  office 
she  told  him  that  there  was  no  need  at 
present  for  his  going  into  town. 


"James  Ross  sent  word  it  was  unneces- 
sary," she  said,  standing  at  the  door  to  his 
room.  "George  Arnold  is  back  and  there 
is  very  little  to  be  done." 

Already,  lost  in  thought,  he  had  forgotten 
her.  The  moon  was  bright  and  created 
outside  spaces  of  illusive,  swimming  radi- 
ance. The  following  day  was  cold,  with  a 
high  wind  that  swept  troops  of  leaves  from 
the  maples,  spreading  them  in  uneasy 
sheets  of  gold  over  the  ground.  Rawle 
came  into  the  house  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  found,  laid  on  the  bed,  his  dinner 
jacket  and  formal  linen.  Henry  Plank  and 
Ashley,  his  wife  told  him,  were  expected 
with  a  friend.  Ella  was  even  more  ab- 
stracted than  yesterday.  She  seemed  posi- 
tively nervous,  and  avoided  meeting  his 
gaze.  Henry,  too,  when  he  arrived,  was 
unnatural.  His  friend,  whose  name,  Rawle 
learned,  was  Simmons,  was  a  big  man,  with 
a  strongly  marked,  smooth  face.  He  was 
not  unlike  an  actor.  His  voice  was  resonant, 
self-confident,  his  manner  dramatic. 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Rawle,"  he  said  at 
the  table,  "that  you  have  been  away — a 
small  private  excursion." 

Rawle  studied  him,  touched  by  the  edge 
of  an  instinctive  resentment. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  shortly,  and  then  he 
realized  that  he  had  made  no  explanation 
of  his  absence.  There  was  no  reason  for 
concealing  where  he  had  been.  He  had 
wanted  to  avoid  argument,  dissent;  but, 
curiously,  Ella  hadn't  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion. He  announced,  "I  have  been  picking 
apples." 

The  reception  of  his  statement  was  ridic- 
ulously out  of  keeping  with  its  common- 
place, homely  truth.  Ella  started  to  speak 
and  then  averted  her  head.  Ashley  dropped 
a  spoon,  Henry  gazed  at  him  in  a  dumb 
questioning.  Only  Mr.  Simmons  was 
unmoved. 

"Exactly,"  he  echoed — "picking  apples. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  appropriate  season. 
Very  interesting." 

His  voice  bore  a  query — it  might  have 
been  sympathetic,  understanding. 

"More  than  interesting,"  John  Rawle 
cried — "absorbing,  fascinating.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  sense  of  reality  it  brings !  An 
apple  is  a  fact — it  can't  be  denied — and  it 
must  be  picked;  very  carefully,  too;  not 
torn  away  from  the  stem."  He  turned  to 
Ella.  "You  must  have  wondered  about 
me,  wondered  and  not  worried.  That 
would  have  made  a  difference.  Well,  I  was 
living.  I  can't  make  it  any  clearer.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  alive,  I  was 
useful,  doing  something  actual.  I  was 
worth  four  dollars  a  day." 

"That  doesn't  seem  monumental," 
Simmons  once  more  annoyingly  interrupted 
in  his  self-important  air.  "I  should  have 
thought  the  law  paid  you  very  much 
better." 

"More  money,  yes,"  Rawle  replied,  "and 
yet  not  nearly  enough  for  what  it  had  in 
return.  I  was  a  lay  figure  for  litigation,  a 
fence  for  rotting  money.  You  may  not 
know  that  it  rots,  but  it  does.  It  rots  and 
spoils  in  dead  accumulations,  and  corrupts 
everyone  who  touches  it.  For  money's 
life,"  he  developed  his  conviction — "or 
rather  it's  the  sign  of  life.  A  dollar  is  the 
record  of  so  much  accomplished,  not  per- 
haps by  you,  but  by  someone,  some  effort 
in  the  past.   And  the  other  men's  efforts, 


payment,  are  no  good  to  you  or  me.  We 
must  create,  by  our  faithfulness  and  labor, 
our  own  money;  not  spend  it,  but  add — 
add. 

"Don't  you  see,  can't  you  see  that  the 
sum  of  our  gold,  our  real  gold,  is  the  sum 
of  ourselves,  of  each  man  alone?  Picking 
apples  at  four  dollars  a  day  is  creating  four 
dollars  a  day;  but  subtracting  four  thou- 
sand from  a  dead  man's  energy,  fattening 
on  it  like  worms,  is  only  a  dissipation.  But 
even  that  isn't  the  most  important  thing. 
When  we  do  work,  create  something,  we 
fling  away  all  our  ability  and  strength  and 
time.  We  change  it  into  worthless  non- 
sense; we  change  ourselves  into  objects 
that  would  be  funny  if  they  were  not  fatal. 

"Everything  for  nothing!  We  don't 
breathe,  we  never  live,  we  are  never,  for  a 
healthy  moment,  animals.  The  slaves  of 
plates  and  hours  and  ambitious  women ! 
We  pay  out  all  that  we  are  and  get  less  than 
nothing  in  return— the  privilege  of  living 
with  critical  strangers,  of  supporting  a 
thousand  absurdities  in  which  we've  no 
interest.  And  it's  getting  worse — the 
waste  and  pretense  and  extravagance.  The 
lies  are  growing  thicker  every  day.  Nine- 
tenths,  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
what  I  spend  is  for  lies.  Those  pearl  studs 
are  lies,  and  my  shirt's  a  lie,  and  my  waist- 
coat— a  scrap  of  stuff  that  cost  sixty  dol- 
lars—is a  bigger  lie  than  the  rest.  They 
are  lies,  because  they're  not  worth  what  I 
pay  for  them,  what  I  do  to  get  them — all 
sham.  A  suit  of  clothes  isn't  worth  more 
than  ten  dollars  of  any  man's  spirit  and 
strength  and  days — thrown  away  for 
nothing." 

Suddenly,  in  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
impotence,  he  realized  the  vanity  of  so 
much  talk.  His  wife's  face  was  stony,  his 
daughter  only  impatient.  For  a  moment, 
swept  away  by  his  vision  of  honesty,  of 
truth,  he  had  deserted  the  only  possibility 
of  release  for  him — the  quiet  insistence  on 
preserving  what,  so  late,  he  had  discovered 
for  himself.  The  dining  room,  the  winking 
candles  and  show  of  silver,  the  elaboration 
of  the  women,  their  hair  twisted  into  arti- 
ficial shapes,  oppressed  him  beyond  en- 
durance. Outside  he  could  see  the  windy 
spaces  of  the  moon,  and  he  rose  abruptly, 
in  the  need  for  a  gulp  of  cold,  pure  stillness. 

Henry  Plank's  friend,  Simmons,  rose 
with  him. 

"Don't  go!"  Simmons  said.  "You  have 
been  very  interesting." 

Rawle  looked  at  him  in  a  wave  of  temper. 

"What  the  devil!"  he  exclaimed — 
"what  the  devil  " 

His  daughter  rushed  from  the  room. 

"Matthews,"  Simmons  called;  and,  half 
turning,  Rawle  saw  a  man  enter  with 
capable  shoulders  and  ready  hands.  In- 
stantly, with  a  numbed  heart,  he  under- 
stood the  significance  round  him. 

"Be  quiet,  Mr.  Rawle,"  Simmons  con- 
tinued, approaching  him.  "We  want  to  fix 
it  so  you  can  pick  all  the  apples  you  like." 

"Your  precautions  are  unnecessary," 
John  Harden  Rawle  told  them.  "We  can 
dispense  with  Matthews.  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  it  was  my  world  that  was 
crazy." 

Within  him  was  an  utter  thankfulness 
for  what,  before  he  died,  he  had  had — a 
flame  of  adoration  for  the  beauty  of  sheer 
life. 


The  Magnificent  Crater  of  Haleakala,  the  Extinct  Volcano  on  the  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaiian  Islands 
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"Stop 
tinkering 
with  your  motor 

"The  trouble  is  due  to  a  badly  caked,  clogged  muffler" 


'OU  may  think  it  is  motor 
trouble  when  your  car  is  slug- 
gish on  hills,  hard  to  start  and 
makes  you  shift  to  second  gear,  but 
I  know  the  trouble  is  due  to  this 
plugged  muffler.  Tinkering  with 
the  motor  cannot  help  that. 

"Recently  we  overhauled  a  high 
class  motor  which  had  'gone  bad' 
mysteriously.  The  overhauling 
turned  out  to  be  unnecessary,  as 
the  car  refused  to  work  any  better 
than  before.  When  the  caked, 
clogged  muffler  was  torn  down  and 
cleaned,  the  car  again  ran  like  new. 

"Backpressure  from  a  clogged 
muffler  makes  a  car  act  as  badly  as 
though  there  were  motor  trouble. 
If  the  exhaust  gases  cannot  get  out 
freely,  the  motor  starts  hard  and 
overheats.  Pitted  exhaust  valves 
and  excessive  carbon  result. 

"If  your  car  were  equipped  with 
a  G-Piel  Cut-Out  you  would  not 
waste  all  this  time  trying  to  find 
out  where  the  trouble  is." 

*     $  ♦ 

With  the  G-Piel  you  can  tell 
instantly  whether  motor  or  muffler 
is  at  fault,  simply  by  testing  with 
the  muffler  and  without  it.  With 


the  G-Piel  you  can  also  keep  the 
carburetor  adjusted  to  that  quick- 
burning  13  to  1  mixture  which  is 
itself  a  great  help  toward  prevent- 
ing carbon  in  motor  and  muffler. 

The  G-Piel  also  makes  carbon- 
removers  a  success,  as  it  prevents 
the  loosened  deposit  being  blown 
into  the  muffler.  For  this  one  pur- 
pose alone,  a  G-Piel  Cut -Out  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost. 

The  open  G-Piel  Cut-Out  gives 
that  extra  "ounce"  of  power  on  a 
hard  pull  or  short  "sprint,"  and  it 
helps  cool  a  hot  engine. 

The  satisfaction  of  hearing 
your  motor 

Every  enthusiastic  motorist  enjoys  the 
sharp,  clear  bark  of  a  powerful,  sweet- 
running  motor.  A  hot  spark  in  every 
cylinder !  Valves  opening  wide  and  seating 
tight !  Just  the  right  mixture  from  car- 
buretor !  Exhaust  gases  scavenging  freely 
through  the  G-Piel  Cut-Out ! 

Select  the  right  size  cut-out  for  your  car 
from  the  G-Piel  chart  at  your  dealer's.  It 
will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 
season. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO., Inc. 

25  W.  43rd  St.  New  York 

THE  G-PIEL  COMPANY 


The  G-Piel  Pedal 
in  absolutely  pos- 
itive in  action.  It 
never  sticks. 
Makes  operating 
any  cut-out  easy . 


The  C-Piel  const  ruction 
closes  the  passage  to  the 
muffler.  100%  of  the  ex- 
haust must  shoot  directly 
into  open  air. 


G-Piel  Muffler  Gut-Out 


Tells  the  motor  s  secrets 


unexplored  and  match  wits  and  strengtli 
with  the  forces  of  Nature  in  the  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  still  seek 
adventure,  there  are  but  few  regions  which 
remain  undeveloped.  Only  a  little  more 
than  a  century  has  passed  since  the  frontier 
of  the  United  States  was  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Now  most  of  our  arable 
lands  lying  between  the  two  great  oceans 
have  been  occupied,  and  about  all  that  re- 
mains for  the  settler  are  the  arid  lands  of 
our  Western  deserts.  And  let  no  one  enter- 
tain the  thought  that  the  reclamation  of 
our  acres  of  deserts  is  a  life  bare  of  romance. 
No  longer  do  we  view  the  arid  plains  and 
valleys"  lying  between  our  great  Western 
mountain  ranges  as  valueless  tracts  only  of 
interest  to  the  hardy  prospector  in  his 
search  for  the  precious  metals,  but  rather 
do  we  look  upon  these  lands  as  regions  of 
great  opportunity  for  the  engineer  and  the 
farmer  to  develop  into  fertile  acres  of  great 
productivity. 

In  less  than  half  a  century  the  United 
States  has  developed  from  a  largely  agri- 
cultural to  a  largely  industrial  nation.  The 
latest  census  reports  tell  us  that  our  cities 
are  increasing  in  population  seven  and  a 
half  times  as  fast  as  our  rural  districts. 
During  the  last  ten  years  rural  growth  was 
only  one-third  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vious decade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cities 
practically  maintained  their  previous  rate 
of  growth.  Though  the  greatest  increases 
have  occurred  in  cities  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  country  hamlets  and  towns  showed  a 
greater  proportionate  increase  than  the 
purely  rural  districts. 

Perhaps  this  situation  was  brought  about 
by  the  higher  wages  and  shorter  working 
days  in  the  towns  and  cities,  or  maybe  it 
was  due  to  the  attraction  of  more  conven- 
iences and  greater  home  comforts.  How- 
ever, the  drift  of  workers  from  agricultural 
to  industrial  pursuits  presents  a  problem 
that  is  not  free  of  foreboding.  Only  a 
generation  ago  three-quarters  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  lived  on  farms 
or  in  rural  communities.  To-day  our  urban 
population  totals  nearly  fifty-five  millions, 
while  our  rural  inhabitants  total  less  than 
fifty-one  millions.  In  other  words,  our 
towns  and  cities  are  now  four  millions 
ahead,  whereas  ten  years  ago  our  rural 
districts  were  seven  millions  ahead.  Should 
the  present  tendency  continue,  the  United 
States  will  rapidly  develop  into  a  nation 
that  is  dependent  upon  other  countries  for 
foodstuffs  and  at  the  same  time  become  a 
large  exporter  of  manufactures.  Generally 
speaking,  a  nation  that  is  independent  in 
its  supplies  of  food  is  in  a  much  stronger 
position  than  the  nation  which  excels  in 
manufacture. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  coming  years  will  be  for 
more  food.  As  already  stated,  the  greater 
part  of  our  arable  lands  that  can  be  profit- 
ably farmed  is  now  plowed  and  seeded. 
The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  increase 
our  production  of  foodstuffs  is  to  supply 
water  to  our  desert  lands.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  we  supply  ourselves  with  a  second  line 
of  defense  against  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  assure  the  country  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  commerce  in  the  coming 
years,  when  the  chief  avenues  of  foreign 
trade,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  will 
consist  of  routes  extending  from  our  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  ports  of  Asia. 

The  greatest  potential  producing  and 
consuming  power  in  the  world  is  Asia, 
where  upward  of  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
population  dwell.  Our  present  trade  with 
Asia  and  Oceanica  is  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  annually,  and  the  full  possibilities 
of  this  business  have  hardly  been  touched. 
Our  Pacific  Coast  has  been  blessed  with  a 
number  of  great  natural  harbors,  particu- 
larly that  of  Seattle,  where  there  is  two 
hundred  miles  of  landlocked  shore  front- 
ing on  navigable  water.  But  great  ports, 
piers  and  docks  are  not  enough  in  them- 
selves. Back  of  them  must  be  a  large,  active, 
consuming  population  and  a  region  of  at 
least  moderate  productivity.  In  other  words, 
the  future  advancement  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
States  depends  largely  on  the  development 
of  a  fertile  hinterland.  Timber  and  mines 
and  even  fisheries  play  out,  while  fertile 
farms  go  on  forever  and  supply  a  permanent 
reason  for  a  large  stable  population. 

We  are  following  a  shortsighted  policy  if 
we  consider  the  development  of  our  Pacific 


Coast  States  without  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing into  account  their  future  relationship  in 
foreign  trade  to  the  countries  of  Asia. 
China  and  India  will  one  day  find  them- 
selves, just  as  has  Japan,  and  then  there 
will  be  opened  to  the  world's  trade  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  and  mineral  pro- 
ducing regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Just  now  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  eighty-nine  per  cent  Atlantic 
Coast  business.  Col.  George  H.  Emerson, 
who  was  sent  to  Siberia  during  the  war  to 
operate  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  says 
that  when  Siberia,  China  and  Manchuria 
are  developed  and  conducted  on  a  sound 
government  basis  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  exceed  that  passing 
through  our  Atlantic  ports.  He  says: 
"The  wheat-bearing^  soil  tapped  by  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  greater  than  the 
total  acreage  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  Argentine  combined.  Even  during 
the  war,  when  most  of  the  men  were  at  the 
front,  Siberia,  with  a  population  of  only 
fifteen  millions,  produced  nearly  four  hun- 
dred million  bushels  of  wheat.  We  lubricated 
our  car  and  engine  wheels  with  butter.  Ten 
thousand  carloads  of  beans  dumped  at  Har- 
bin more  than  two  years  ago  were  still 
there  at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
because  no  vessels  or  railroads  were  avail- 
able to  carry  the  beans  to  a  market.  There 
is  practically  no  market  for  butter,  beef, 
hides,  cheese  and  many  other  commodities 
which  Siberia  produces  so  bountifully.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  crying  for  American- 
made  goods,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  American  foresight  and  efficiency  will 
fail  soon  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
opportunities  offered  us  in  the  Far  East." 

Another  investigator,  only  lately  re- 
turned from  China,  comments  as  follows: 
"If  the  fifty  million  Japanese  can  make 
themselves  strong  in  fifty  years,  four  hun- 
dred million  Chinese  can  certainly  do  as 
much.  Japan  is  keenly  alive  to  the  wonder- 
ful field  in  China  and  is  working  with 
might  and  main  to  capture  it.  It  is  time 
that  we  wakened  to  the  necessity  of  placing 
a  large  part  of  our  new  merchant  marine  in 
the  Pacific  trade."  A  similar  optimistic 
view  is  taken  by  Julean  Arnold,  United 
States  commercial  attache  at  Pekin,  who 
recently  said:  "It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  future  import  and  export 
trade  of  China  will  total  no  less  than  sixty- 
five  billion  dollars  annually — an  estimate 
based  upon  the  commercial  growth  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the  last  decade.  The  four  hundred 
million  people  of  China  are  now  demand- 
ing American-made  machinery  and  other 
American-made  products." 

If,  therefore,  the  opportunities  for  the 
future  development  of  the  United  States  lie 
largely  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  we  should  give 
careful  attention  to  the  speedy  but  sound 
development  of  all  the  available  land  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  the 
states  that  lie  adjacent.  On  July  1,  1918, 
the  area  of  the  vacant  public  lands  in  the 
three  states  above  mentioned  totaled  more 
than  thirty-six  million  acres,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  either  arable  or  land 
that  can  be  brought  into  production  by 
irrigation. 

The  people  living  in  our  Central  and 
Eastern  states  are  not  only  ill  informed 
concerning  the  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
Federal,  state  and  private  irrigation  enter- 
prises, but  so-called  Easterners  still  look 
upon  the  work  of  reclaiming  our  desert 
lands  as  a  rather  local  affair  which  benefits 
only  the  West,  though  it  costs  the  East 
money.  One  legislator  from  a  central  state, 
after  having  expressed  such  an  opinion  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
Western  problem  of  land  reclamation.  At 
the  very  outset  of  his  tour  of  observation  he 
was  taken  to  a  busy,  prosperous  town  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  a  comparatively  new 
irrigation  project,  and  after  having  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  twenty  years 
before  the  site  of  the  now  thriving  town  was 
a  barren  desert  he  was  asked  to  visit  the 
main  street  of  the  city  and  watch  the  passing 
throng  on  its  way  to  the  near-by  grounds 
where  the  annual  county  fair  was  being 
held. 

The  congressman  devoted  the  next  few 
hours  of  his  visit  to  making  some  personal 
notes,  and  in  the  end  announced  that  he 
had  decidedly  modified  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  irrigation. 

(Concluded  on  Page  88) 
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Cyclone  Fence 


STOPS  LOSS  ■■■  ESTABLISHES  SAFETY 


Protects 

Employer  and  Employees 


Employer  and  Employees  share  to- 
gether in  the  benefits  of  Cyclone 
Fence  Protection. 

While  safeguarding  industrial  prop- 
erty against  damage  and  loss, 
Cyclone  Fence  protects  Employees 
against  accidents,  suffering,  loss  of 
time,  loss  of  dollars  and  all  dangers 
resulting  from  open  factory  prem- 


Cyclone  Fence  abolishes  scattered 
and  dangerous  outlets  from  factory 
yards — centralizes  entrances  and 
exits — makes  coming-and-going  of 
employees  orderly  and  safe. 

Security  for  All  Industry— for 
Property,  Production,  Wages,  Prof- 
its, Employers  and  Employees — is 
the  purpose  of  Cyclone  Fence. 


Branches 

Chicago  Indianapolis  Detroit  Rochester  Philadelphia  New  York 

Baltimore         St.  Louis  Oakland  Portland  San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 


Protects  Employees  against  "Coming- 
and-Going"  through  Dangerous  Factory 
Yards. 


Cyclone  Service  relieves 
you  of  all  fencing  prob- 
lems. Let  us  know  your 
fence  requirements;  no 
obligation.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  No.  28  sent  free. 
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1  J         (Concluded  from  Page  86) 

"I  understand  now,"  said  he,  "that  this 
problem  of  watering  the  desert  is  really  a 
matter  of  national  interest.  This  afternoon 
I  counted  the  automobiles  that  passed  me 
and  noted  the  makes  of  the  cars.  As  a 
result  of  my  calculation  I  found  that  the 
factories  in  my  home  city  had  supplied  this 
community  with  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  it  is  likely  that  a  complete 
census  would  show  at  least  double  that 
amount  invested  in  machines  from  my  own 
native  state.  If  the  money  expended  here 
in  converting  desert  acres  into  fertile  farms 
has  provided  my  friends  back  East  with  a 
new  market  of  such  large  purchasing  power, 
I  am  confident  that  our  small  share  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  opening  up  this  new 
land  was  money  well  invested,  even  if  we 
were  to  consider  it  only  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  own  self-interest." 

Right  here  it  seems  appropriate  to  observe 
that  if  the  West  has  failed  to  understand 
the  opposition  of  the  East  in  the  cases  of 
many  pioneer  development  projects,  the 
fault  is  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Western  folks  in  presenting  to  the  people 
of  the  East  the  fundamental  economic  truths 
with  respect  to  the  national  aspects  and 
benefits  accruing  from  the  work  done. 
Easterners  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  value  of  irrigation  if  they  are 
furnished  with  real  facts.  The  way  to  win 
the  support  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  is  to  point  out  the  size  of  the 
new  market  opened  up  for  their  products 
for  every  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  made  productive.  Similar  figures  could 
be  supplied  to  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
of  hardware,  farm  machinery,  textiles  and 
dozens  of  other  articles  produced  by  both 
essential  and  luxury  industries.  It's  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  adding  to  the  nation's 
total  wealth,  but  the  thing  that  actually 
interests  Smith  in  Baltimore  and  Jones  in 
Buffalo  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"Where  do  I  come  in?" 

Let  us  all  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  safest 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  make  agriculture 
our  basic  industry.  Our  rapid  advance  to 
a  position  of  great  prosperity  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  development  of  our  arable  lands. 
The  growing  scarcity  of  tillable  acres  in  this 
country  is  sending  thousands  of  hardy,  in- 
dustrious settlers  over  into  Canada.  Ca- 
nadian officials  frankly  state  that  their  chief 
immigration  in  the  coming  years  will  flow 
in  from  the  United  States.  Bearing  out  this 
assertion  is  a  recent  report  from  Ottawa, 
stating  that  during  the  month  of  July  of  the 
present  year  43,000  immigrants  entered 
Canada  from  the  United  States  while  only 
12,178  persons  entered  the  Dominion  from 
ocean  ports.  The  kind  of  men  we  are  losing 
to  Canada  is  the  type  we  need  most  herein 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  We 
can  solve  the  problem  only  by  supplying 
more  fertile  land  for  settlement,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  reclaim- 
ing our  deserts  with  water.  This  whole 
matter  may  not  seem  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  some.  However,  no  better 
proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
needed  than  the  statement  that  last  year 
four  million  dollars  was  withdrawn  from 
banks  in  the  state  of  Washington  and  in- 
vested in  Canadian  land. 

As  to  whether  or  not  irrigation  pays,  the 
figures  compiled  by  Federal  and  other 
sources  furnish  a  conclusive  answer.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  we  now  have  under  irriga- 
tion a  little  more  than  fifteen  million  acres. 
This  is  estimated  to  be  practically  one-half 
of  the  total  land  available  for  opening  up  in 
this  way.  Of  course  we  have  much  more 
arid  land  than  the  quantity  mentioned,  but 
the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  brought 
into  productivity  depends  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  water  which  can  be  procured 
and  used.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  director  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the  govern- 
ment irrigation  work  has  increased  land 
values  from  ten  dollars  an  acre  before 
irrigation  to  two  hundred  dollars  under 
water.  The  average  cost  of  both  private  and 
Federal  irrigation  projects  has  been  approxi- 
mately ninety  dollars  an  acre.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  apply  these  figures  to  the 
total  land  opened  by  irrigation  in  the 
United  States  we  find  that  the  work  has 
cost  about  one  and  one-third  billion  dollars, 
which  expenditure  has  added  something 
like  two  and  five-sixths  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  land  value  of  the  country. 

The  production  of  the  irrigation  projects 
constructed  and  owned  entirely  by  the 


United  States  amounted  last  year  to  more 
than  eighty  million  dollars,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  capital  invested  by  the 
Government  in  irrigation  works.  On  some 
projects,  where  the  constructed  works  have 
been  fully  utilized,  the  annual  acreage  re- 
turns are  much  greater  than  was  the  initial 
charge  an  acre  for  completing  the  project. 
All  of  this  proves  conclusively  that  Uncle 
Sam's  investment  in  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  was  a  wise  one  and  will  be  repaid  with 
interest.  Of  the  total  fifteen  million  or  more 
acres  so  far  reclaimed  in  the  United  States, 
Federal  projects  have  covered  less  than 
two  million  acres. 

The  irrigated  arid  areas  in  the  West  are 
producing  crops  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
grown  in  humid  regions.  The  lands  that 
were  once  a  desert  average  from  250  to  300 
days  of  sunshine  each  year.  The  soil  gener- 
ally consists  of  a  volcanic  ash  rich  in  the 
minerals  which  most  crops  require.  Even 
as  far  north  as  Central  Washington  the  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  the  growing  season  aver- 
ages seven  months,  of  which  six  months  are 
frost-free.  In  most  regions  the  rainfall  aver- 
ages only  from  six  to  ten  inches  and  does 
not  come  during  the  growing  season.  This 
lack  of  rainfall  during  the  summer  makes 
for  ideal  growing  conditions  after  irrigation 
has  been  supplied. 

The  dry  air  and  absence  of  storms  enable 
harvesting  to  be  done  at  the  right  time 
and  without  extra  cost  or  damage  due  to 
adverse  weather. 

Only  persons  who  have  farmed  in  irri- 
gated regions  have  a  true  conception  of  the 
great  value  of  an  arid  climate  in  promoting 
successful  agriculture.  In  the  desert  regions 
there  is  no  wetting  of  plants  at  wrong  pe- 
riods of  development.  Since  it  is  possible  in 
such  a  case  to  apply  irrigation  water  at 
exactly  the  time  when  it  is  most  effective, 


we  may  properly  express  the  true  situation 
by  saying  that  under  such  a  condition 
there  is  one  hundred  per  cent  control  of  the 
rainfall.  Accumulated  experience  shows 
closely  the  exact  time  and  quantity  of 
water  needed  by  any  particular  crop,  and 
even  the  slightest  departure  from  this  need 
is  reflected  by  a  reduced  output. 

Federal  figures  show  that  irrigated  lands 
produce  twice  as  much  as  nonirrigated 
lands.  In  1919  the  average  value  of  farm 
products  in  Middle  Western  states  was 
thirty-two  dollars  an  acre,  while  during  the 
same  year  our  irrigated  lands  produced 
better  than  sixty-five  dollars  an  acre. 
Typical  of  most  of  the  Western  irrigation 
projects  is  that  being  developed  by  the 
Government  and  by  private  enterprises  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington.  Here  I 
rode  through  a  region  once  covered  by 
sagebrush  but  now  producing  more  than 
forty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  crops 
annually.  Last  year  Yakima  County 
ranked  third  in  the  United  States  as  a  pro- 
ducing county.  Such  a  rapid  creation  of 
wealth  may  not  possess  the  spectacular 
features  of  a  famous  gold  strike  or  an  oil 
boom,  but  it  forms  a  drama  of  no  less  inter- 
est and  constitutes  an  accomplishment  of 
much  greater  permanent  value. 

Though  the  Yakima  Valley  is  no  better 
than  many  other  irrigated  regions,  and 
maybe  not  so  productive  as  some,  it  fur- 
nishes a  splendid  example  of  what  irriga- 
tion means  to  the  nation.  In  many  sections 
of  this  district  one  thousand  linear  feet  of 
props  are  needed  an  acre  to  hold  up  the 
heavily  laden  limbs  of  the  fruit  trees.  The 
common  plan  in  the  Yakima  is  to  plant 
fifty  apple  trees  to  the  acre,  with  the  same 
number  of  fillers.  One  hundred  pear  trees 
are  planted  an  acre  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  peach  or  prune  trees.   The  apples 


bear  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year  and 
average  about  ten  boxes  to  the  tree  at  their 
maximum  bearing  age.  It  costs  about  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  to  develop  an  or- 
chard from  raw  land  to  the  bearing  period. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  profits  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  a  year, 
though  some  orchards  have  shown  profits 
of  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  in  one  year. 
There  have  been  only  two  peach  failures  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  since  agriculture  was 
first  started  there,  the  reason  being  that 
the  country  furnishes  the  proper  elevations 
and  exposures  for  peach  growing.  The 
Yakima  farmers  learned  early  in  the  game 
that  cold  air,  like  water,  flows  downhill, 
and  they  plan  their  developments  accord- 
ingly. 

One  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the  Yakima 
farmers  went  in  extensively  for  bee  culture. 
Not  only  do  the  bees  form  an  excellent  side 
proposition  for  the  farmers,  providing  them 
with  a  material  profit  from  the  sale  of 
honey,  but  they  are  also  great  benefactors 
to  the  owners  of  orchards  in  pollenizing  the 
blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees.  Last  year  the 
Yakima  farmers  sold  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  honey  at  an  aver- 
age of  eighteen  cents  a  pound  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  beeswax  at  forty 
cents  a  pound. 

In  practically  all  the  irrigated  regions  of 
the  West  there  are  farms  producing  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  an 
acre;  from  five  to  twenty  tons  of  potatoes; 
from  eight  to  twelve  tons  of  alfalfa;  and 
yearly  crops  of  strawberries  averaging 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  great  boosters  for 
their  adopted  land,  but  one  must  confess 
that  their  hope  and  optimism  are  based  on 
something  more  material  than  dreams. 
Lots  of  people  believe  that  the  apples  of  the 
East  have  a  better  flavor  than  those  of  the 
West,  and  I  acknowledge  being  one  of  those 
holding  such  a  preference.  However,  the 
Westerners  largely  control  the  markets  of 
the  country  and  are  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  Eastern  fruit  growers  in 
Eastern  markets,  though  handicapped  by 
a  three-thousand-mile  haul.  In  1918  the 
state  of  Washington  shipped  nineteen 
thousand  carloads  of  apples,  averaging 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  boxes  to  the  car, 
and  other  Western  states  made  an  equally 
good  showing. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  East  to  be 
jealous  of  the  West.  Rather  should  we  be 
proud  of  its  high  mountains,  rich  mines, 
reclaimed  deserts  and  mighty  forests.  The 
West  is  still  our  great  land  of  opportunity 
and,  though  it  is  not  the  unexplored  wil- 
derness it  was  a  generation  ago,  there  is 
yet  plenty  of  room  for  the  fellows  who 
disdain  crowds  and  want  to  grow  up  with 
the  country.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Oregon,  which  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  a 
half  dozen  other  Western  states,  has  a 
greater  area  than  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania combined.  But  these  two  latter  states 
have  a  total  population  of  more  than  eight- 
een millions,  while  Oregon  has  less  than  one 
million  inhabitants.  If  Oregon  were  settled 
like  Switzerland  the  population  would  be 
twenty-one  millions.  If  it  were  as  thickly 
populated  as  Belgium  it  would  have  sixty- 
one  million  inhabitants.  One  single  county 
in  Oregon  has  an  area  of  9883  square  miles, 
which  is  a  larger  territory  than  that  covered 
by  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts.  Such 
facts  make  it  plain  that  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities and  maximum  resources  of  our 
Pacific  Coast  are  still  virgin.  When  the 
people  living  in  a  county  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  irrigated  land  can  afford  one 
automobile  to  every  six  inhabitants  there 
is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  poverty  is 
not  a  common  condition. 

Western  folks  look  upon  the  reclamation 
of  their  desert  lands  as  a  work  that  is  sure 
to  increase  the  population  and  wealth  of 
their  respective  states.  The  people  of  the 
East,  where  irrigation  projects  are  unknown , 
should  view  these  Western  developments 
with  the  eyes  of  producers  who  will  greatly 
benefit  through  the  opening  up  of  new  mar- 
kets for  their  manufactured  goods.  There 
is  much  talk  concerning  the  wisdom  of  de- 
voting money  and  effort  to  the  creation  of 
new  markets  for  American  products  in  for- 
eign lands  and,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  such  a  suggestion  has  merit,  there  is 
still  greater  virtue  in  the  plan  of  first  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  the  opportunities 
that  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
land.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  land  reclamation  through  the  use  of 
water  is  not  a  speculative  expense,  but  :i 
sound  investment  where  the  principal  is 
returned  with  big  interest. 
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Keeps  Tools 
Like  New 


How  you  admire  a  shining  new  tool  —  clean,  keen  and  smooth 
working!  How  you  love  to  finger  the  polished  steel,  and  feel  the 
keen  edge,  or,  if  it's  automatic,  to  work  the  ingenious  mechanism! 


3-in-One 


The  Universal 
High  Quality  Oil 


keeps  tools  like  new.  Rubbed  on  the  metal 
parts,  it  forms  a  protective  film  that  defies 
moisture,  preventing  unsightly,  destructive  rust. 

On  the  wooden  parts,  3-in-One  cleans  off  all 
grease  and  grime,  preserving  the  wood  and 
giving  long  life. 

As  a  tool  lubricant,  3-in-One  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  mechanism,  works  out  caked  grease 
and  dirt,  and  stays  in  the  bearing  to  reduce 
friction  and  make  the  work  easier. 

And  on  oil  stones!  My,  how  quickly  3-in-One  pro- 


duces a  perfect  cutting  edge,  keen  and  smooth. 

3-in-One  is  such  a  wonder  for  tools  because  it's 
all  pure  oil — no  grit,  no  grease,  no  acid.  Nothing 
to  injure — everything  to  keep  tools  looking  and 
working  like  new. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz. 
and  8-oz.  bottles;  also  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans 
that  won't  upset  and  spill  on  your  work  bench. 
They  also  fit  in  your  hunting  kit  or  slip  into 
your  pocket.  Try  the  Handy  Oil  Can. 

FREE.  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Write  for  them  on  a  postal  card  or  use  coupon. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165EUT.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Free 
Sample  and 
Dictionary 

**     Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 

165  EUT.  Bdwy.,  New  York 
Please  send  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
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DRIVE 
PULLEY 


HAWLEY  PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY 

WOOD-PREPARING  PLANT 

MILWAUKI E,  OREGON 


36-6"- 


OUTLINE  OF  MAIN  DRIVE 

Maximum  H.  P  Required  —  153 
R.PM.  Drive  Pulley  -  200 
Belt  Speed      —     3141  EPA/. 


Specified:  GOODYEAR  BELT 
18  6  Ply  BLUE  STREAK 


Copyright  1°20.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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16  Months'  Additional  Service 

-  and  the  G.  T.  M. 


The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 

whose  main  plant  and  offices  are  lo- 
cated at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  had 
considerable  trouble  with  the  belts 
used  on  the  main  drive  of  the  wood- 
preparing  plant  at  Milwaukie.  These 
belts  had  to  be  taken  up  frequently  for 
stretch,  and  every  take-up  of  the  belt 
meant  an  expensive  shut-down  of  the 
plant,  a  costly  interruption  of  the  work 
and  a  loss  of  productive  time. 

Also,  the  average  life  of  a  belt  in  that 
service  was  short.  The  best  of  them 
lasted  only  eight  months  of  8-hours-a- 
day  running.  Falling  dust  from  the 
dust  conveyor,  and  the  suddenly  in- 
creased strain  of  20  to  70  horsepower 
added  when  the  log  hoist  was  hooked 
on,  combined  with  the  severe  duty  of 
the  main  drive  to  devour  the  belting. 

These  operating  conditions  were 
carefully  noted  by  the  G.  T.  M. — 
Goodyear  Technical  Man — when,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Company  offi- 
cials, he  made  an  expert  analysis  of  this 
problem.  His  object  was  to  determine 
just  what  belt  would  end  the  shut- 
downs, stop  the  loss  of  power  through 
slippage,  and  last  a  much  longer  time. 

A  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt,  1 8 

inches  wide,  and  of  6-ply  strength,  was 
recommended  by  the  G.  T.  M.,  and 
installed  on  Oct.  1  3, 1918.  Incidentally, 


an  800-lb.  idler  was  eliminated  and  a 
new  type  of  fastener  employed. 

For  twenty- four  months  now,  for  more 
than  nine  of  which  the  plant  operated 
24  hours  a  day,  this  Goodyear  Blue 
Streak  Belt  has  transmitted  the  full 
power  of  that  drive.  It  has  averaged 
better  than  a  1  6-hour  day  all  through 
this  term.  Only  three  times  in  two  years 
has  it  been  taken  up  for  stretch,  and 
today,  Mr.  Arthur  Dyer,  superintendent 
of  the  wood-preparing  plant,  says  it 
"looks  good  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

This  one  experience  with  a  G.  T.  M.- 
specified  Goodyear  Belt,  and  other 
tests  which  they  have  made,  have 
convinced  the  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company  of  the  special  value  of  the 
Goodyear  Analysis  Plan  and  of  the 
uniform  quality  of  these  belts  that  so 
ably  protect  our  good  name.  Both 
W.  P.  Hawley,  Sr.,  president,  and 
Willard  P.  Hawley,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  will  continue  to 
specify  Blue  Streak  Belts. 

If  you  need  belting  that  will  prove  its 
worth  in  trouble-free  performance,  in 
increased  production,  and  in  longer 
life,  the  G.  T.  M.  may  be  able  through 
an  expert  analysis  to  determine  exactly 
the  belt  for  the  job.  Write  about  your 
problem  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Each  evening  now  he  improvised  about 
.  Washington    and    grumbled    about  the 

H    Torquay-Belfast  and  Baltimore.  When 
she  called  for  him  at  the  Torquay  she  hoped 
to  iind  it  the  shoddy  establishment  he 
^~%JJ    painted  it;  she  wanted  to  be  made  to  be- 
0mK    lieve  that  he  was  right.   But  it  looked  em- 
*"^W{    phatic,  with  its  vast  floor,  its  gilded  plaster 
»4W|S    columns,  its  array  of  glass-topped  desks, 
rp,  .    .       ~   ,  ""J    The  enormous  limousine  in  the  center  of 

1  hink  01  the  «^   the  floor  was  as  solemn  and  reputable  as  a 

nftfonfivo  n„..nn„i  trust  company,  and  the  manager,  in  his 

auracuve,  personal,  ^  morning  coat,  was  pontifical.  Paul  was 
moderate   gifts   VOU       ^  I  wronE-    She  couldn't  trust  his  opinion. 

&       .  *  I    Well  then,  since  everything  was  against 

might   give    him—  giving  him  the  money— she  was  going  to 

,  ...  .  give  it  to  him!  Now  was  the  time  to  be  a 

what  one  will  match      J  g0od  sport! 

„  \Jl^A^n  n,  1.  ,,;(r  3       On  an  amiable  winter  evening  Paul  came 

a  lVloaern  Celt  Wltn    t<J   home  t0  finfi  candles  and  roses  on  the 

initial  buckle?     ±1k  din,n,\'I'l  t;l!,le;    ,    ™  9C  uA 

What  s  the  idea,  Em?  Somebody  com- 
ing? Then  what's  the  use  of  showing  off?  " 
"Aren't  you  and  I  enough?" 
iHi       "But  what's  the  hunch?  Anybody  got  a 
birthday?  " 

"No  one  that  I  know  of." 
"Well,  you're  beyond  me.    First  you 
kick  every  time  I  want  to  make  a  hit  with 
the  bunch  by  blowing  'em  to  a  feed,  and 
then  you  drag  out  everything  but  the 
kitchen  stove  when  it's  just  a  family  meal. 
And"— as  he  sat  down — "why  the  plates 
turned  over?  That's  hick-town  stuff." 
She  was  silent,  pale,  taut,  as  he  lifted 
■    his  plate  and  disclosed  a  bank  draft  for 
five   thousand   three   hundred  nineteen 
dollars. 

He  gulped.  They  wept  together.  In 
!  their  vows  and  kisses  they  rediscovered  the 
honeymoon.  He  soared  quickly  from  his 
abject  repentance.  He  crowed,  he  danced, 
he  rushed  out  to  buy  a  pint  of  claret  from 
a  bootlegger,  he  waved  his  glass  and 
shouted: 

"We're  rich,  that's  what  we  are!  We'll 
grab  everything  in  Washington  that  isn't 
tied  down!  We'll  buy  the  White  House! 
Lord,  I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  down  in 
been  getting,  having  to 
£££^S^££S£S£  I  work  for  that  frosty  face?  Everything's 
I  £S££££S£SSS££  I  all  to  the  hunky-dory  now!  Whee!   As  us 
I  professors  always  say,  Terra  firma,  status 
quo  ante,  e  pluribus  unus,  Gallis  ist  omna, 
Emibus  corkeritis  ist!  Whee!   I  will  now 
came,  saw,  and  conquer!  You're  the  best 
sport  I  ever  met !  And  we  can't  lose !  Not 
a  chance!" 

IV 

THEY  wanted  for  the  Helmet  agency  a 
space  in  the  smart  shopping  district  of 
Washington,  but  they  couldn't  afford  the 
rent.  They  had  to  descend  to  a  block  filled 
with  delicatessens,  lunch  rooms,  laundries, 
vulcanizers,  offices  of  doubtful  tire  agen- 
cies and  the  promotion  office  of  a  gas-saver 
company  which  wasn't  in  the  least  doubt- 
ful but  plain  crooked. 

They  had  room  only  for  one  car,  a  pair 
of  desks  and  a  pile  of  colored  circulars.  But 
they  had  a  tiled  floor  and  glazed-brick 
walls  topped  by  a  frieze  of  crimson  and  dull 
green.  Paul's  partner  remained  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  only  employee  was  a  negro 
porter  who  came  in  for  two  hours  a  day. 
It  was  Emily  who  shared  Paul's  prepara- 
tions; and  since  she  shared  them,  she  was 
enthusiastic.  Her  love  of  home-making 
went  all  to  the  agency.  They  had  a  cheap 
hotel  room,  and  almost  lived  at  the  agency. 
Emily  admired  the  glossy  walls,  the  gaudy 
frieze,  the  beautiful  shiny  copper  drip  pan; 
and  when  the  first  Helmet  arrived  she  went 
over  it  after  the  porter,  rubbed  the  brass 
hub  caps  and  cleaned  the  casings  with 
alcohol. 

She  became  office  typist.  On  the  glitter- 
ing new  typewriter  she  learned,  by  the 
popular  two-finger  corn-pecking  method,  to 
write  quite  fast  enough  for  all  the  corre- 
spondence they  had.  It  was  she  who  in- 
sisted on  circularizing  well-to-do  Washing- 
ton with  individual  letters.  Her  first  crea- 
tion, composed  by  Mr.  Paul  Banning  and 
typed  by  Mrs.  Banning,  was: 


»4  * 


fx 


Find  this  Button, 

(t — ?  i-  -2™^ 

and  you've  found  the  Be  It  I 

N  ~  r 

your  m"'»  "n  he// is  nut 
reudibp  obtained  u  rite  US 


Dear  Sir:    Do  you  knowthat  wr  have  opend  in 
Wuagington  an  agenvy  for  the  beat  car  9on  the 
market)  DO  you  know  that  the  HELMEt  i9  un/ 

aurpaased  for  beauty,  iy/^ygVj/,  power  and 
claddA   Do  you  know  that  it  aon  all  the  el 
venta  at  gho  Port  Smith  Endy ranee  Rest? 
We  dont  want  to  borre  you  though.    This  ia 
just  to  let  you  knoe  we  are  her! 


In  a  month  her  letters  looked  profes- 
sional.   Between  times  she  was  also  the 


1  Continued  from  Pag*  11) 

bookkeeper,  only  there  wasn't  anything 
to  put  into  the  books. 

Paul  had  missed  one  detail  in  investigat- 
ing his  market.  A  good  share  of  the  pos- 
sible purchasers  of  expensive  cars  came 
from  outside,  and  brought  their  cars  with 
them.  The  rest  of  them  were  sufficiently 
served  by  the  existent  agencies.  Every- 
body spoke  well  of  the  Helmet;  everybody 
looked  in  at  the  window  and  remarked  that 
it  was  an  elegant  boat,  but  everybody  did 
not  come  in  and  buy.  In  six  months  Paul 
sold  two  cars.  After  that  business  wasn't 
so  good.  He  had  an  equity  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Helmet  agency.  This  he  mort- 
gaged. He  discharged  the  porter.  Now, 
in  the  evening,  with  the  shades  pulled  down, 
Emily  scrubbed  the  floor  and  polished  the 
sample  car.  But  she  did  not  resent  it,  for 
Paul  helped  her — rather  helplessly.  He 
rolled  up  his  beautiful,  his  altogether  ex- 
quisite trousers  and  dabbled  at  the  scrub- 
bing water,  and  when  he  splashed  it  on  his 
knees  and  cuffs  he  looked  at  her  mourn- 
fully. This  year  of  responsibility  had 
tamed  him.  He  tried  to  be  agreeable  to 
everyone  who  came  in  to  look  at  the  Hel- 
met. He  tried  to  endure  the  impertinences 
of  airy  debutantes.  He  tried  to  persuade 
Emily  that  her  five  thousand  was  still  safe. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  an  ordinary- 
looking  afternoon  the  new  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Helmet  company  strolled 
in,  took  one  look,  growled:  "You  can't 
sell  Helmets  in  a  hole  like  this.  Got  to 
have  a  decent-looking  office  with  some 
space.  Can  you  do  it,  or  do  you  want  to 
give  up  the  agency?  Huh?" 

That  evening  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
on  Paul's  agency  was  the  agent  for  the 
Helmet  car  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Paul 
sat  in  his  hotel  room  with  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  but  look  pitifully  at  his  wife, 
who  had  never  loved  him  quite  so  surely  as 
then. 

At  eight  the  agent  for  the  Denver  Six 
telephoned:  "Mrs.  Banning?  Hear  your 
husband  is  out  of  the  Helmet.  Well,  say, 
we  need  a  salesman.  Would  he  be  inter- 
ested?" 

"I'll  have  him  call  you,"  she  said. 

She  instantly  planned  a  campaign— re- 
luctance, final  yielding  at  an  interesting 
salary.  As  she  burbled  she  raced  up  and 
down  the  narrow  room,  along  the  mean, 
faded  strip  of  carpet,  while  Paul  reclined 
elegantly  on  the  bed,  his  head  against  the 
wadded-up  pillow,  his  legs  crossed  and  one 
foot  wagging. 

"Well  now,  I  don't  know,"  he  objected. 
"Give  me  time  to  think  it  over.  Say,  I'm 
almost  glad  the  Helmet  game  is  up,  and 
this  being  on  our  own.  IH  lay  alongside 
of  anybody  I  know  at  selling,  but  I  don't 
think  much  of  this  responsibility — waste 
time  on  too  many  fool  details.  That's  all 
right  for  some  piker  of  an  office  man,  but 
not  for  a  fellow  with  adventure  and  red 
blood  in  his  system.  Gee,  I  begin  to  feel 
human  again,  and  I  never  did  think  much 
of  the  Helmet.  Strictly  between  ourselves, 
it's  a  bunch  of  junk.  Next  time — we'll 
hook  up  with  something  with  some  zip  to 
it.  Zowie!  No  more  worries!  No  more 
scrubbing  floors !  Let's  go  to  the  movies ! " 

At  ten  as  they  came  out  of  the  movies 
he  danced  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  he  cried: 
"Oh,  to  thunder  with  this  town!  Too  con- 
servative! Don't  appreciate  a  live  sales- 
man. I  begin  to  feel  like  a  move  would  be 
good  for  us.  Go  farther  west,  where  there's 
some  hustle.  Let's  tell  the  Denver  Six 
people  to  go  to  thunder.  Just  yesterday  I 
heard  there's  some  magnolious  chances  out 
in  Cincinnati.  Let's  take  a  shot  at  it! 
Whee!  And  let's  go  have  a  chafing  dish 
of  good  chow  some  place,  and  start  off  with 
the  right  feel  of  success." 

"Paul,  Paul!  You're  mad!" 

He  glared  at  her. 

"How  many  times  have  we  got  to  go 
over  and  over  and  over  the  same  old  row? 
How  many  times  have  I  got  to  say  the 
same  thing?  You've  got  to  trust  me! 
You've  got  to  be  a  sport !  You've  got  to 
take  things  like  they  come,  the  lean  mit 
the  fat!  Did  I  ever  let  you  down?  Have 
you  ever  starved  yet?  I  tell  you  we'll  make 
good  in  Cincinnati.  We'll  stick  there  and 
be  reg'lar  citizens,  with  a  house  and  a  gar- 
den and  this  fambly  you're  always  want- 
ing. See?" 

"Have  you  any  definite  prospects?" 

"Well,  practically,  you  might  say.  The 
fellow  that  put  me  wise  to  the  big  chances 
there,  he  says  he'll  give  me  a  letter  to  his 


brother,  who's  in  the  Doublegood  Tire 
place  in  Cincy  and  knows  everybody  in 
town." 

Four  days  afterward  they  started  for 
Cincinnati,  and  because  they  had  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars  in  the  world  they  went 
on  the  day  coach;  they  slept  at  night 
curled  on  the  red  plush  seats. 


DIM  lights  along  the  aisle.  The  sharp 
scent  of  oranges  cutting  the  soggy 
smell  of  unbathed  people.  Rope-tied  suit- 
cases, pasteboard  boxes,  derelict  shoes  and 
coats  and  bottles  and  crusts  of  bread  litter- 
ing the  car.  Weary  people  in  a  weary  imi- 
tation of  sleep,  their  heads  on  the  seat  arms 
or  propped  against  the  window  panes,  their 
legs  grotesquely  balanced  on  valises.  The 
day  coach  at  night. 

Paul  enjoyed  the  adventure  of  it.  Within 
an  hour  he  knew  the  name  of  every  train- 
man ;  he  had  played  a  game  of  seven-up  in 
the  smoker  and  joyously  assisted  in  the 
removal  of  a  drunk.  He  returned  to  pat 
Emily  as  she  lay  back  against  her  old  coat — 
she  hadn't  had  a  new  coat  since  she  had 
been  married.  She  couldn't  sleep.  She 
choked  in  the  tight-packed  air.  Paul 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something.  She 
guessed  that  he  was  waiting  for  her  to  com- 
plain— waiting  for  the  chance  to  say 
"You've  got  to  be  a  sport."  If  she  heard 
that  word  once  more  she  would  go  mad  and 
leap  from  the  train. 

"Oh,  don't  bs  a  fool!"  she  interrupted 
herself,  and  achingly  shifted  into  a  new ' 
position. 

They  came  to  Cincinnati.  Her  eyes  were 
burned  out.  She  wanted  to  take  refuge  in 
a  hotel — alone. 

"Are  you  going  right  out  and  capture 
that  job?"  she  hinted  gayly. 

"What's  the  big  rush?  Let's  give  the 
burg  the  once-over  first.  Maybe  we  might 
cross  the  river  and  grab  a  look  at  Ole  Kain- 
tuck.  I  want  to  see  a  blue  grass." 

"I  want  to  see  a  bed!"  She  was  grim. 
"And  I  want  to  see  a  pay  check.  Do  you 
know  that  we  now  have  just  ninety-four 
dollars?" 

"Stung  again!" — cockily.  "We  have 
ninety-four  dollars  and  eight  cents  and  a 
Washington  trolley  ticket." 

"Paul,  please  don't  make  me  bad- 
tempered  !  I'm  trying  to  be  good.  I'm  try- 
ing to  be  a  sp —  be  cheerful.  But  really, 
dear,  can't  you  see  it's  silly  to  take  so  many 
risks?" 

Then  he  was  off.  She  was,  it  seemed,  to 
trust  him.  She  was  to  be  a  sport.  Indeed, 
she  was  to  be  a  good  sport.  He  had  never 
let  her  down  yet.  She  had  never  yet 
starved.   Hadn't  he  always  landed  a  job? 

She  was  unmoved.  She  retorted:  ""You 
know  these  aviators  who  do  stunts  that  no 
aeroplane  will  stand.  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pens to  them — till  something  happens." 

But  if  she  was  more  stubborn,  so  was 
Paul.  He  made  no  promise.  He  left  her  at 
the  hotel.  She  went  to  bed,  too  sleepy  to 
think  and  too  bitterly  thoughtful  to  sleep. 
Would  he  get  the  job  this  time?  Ninety- 
four  dollars — well,  hang  it,  whatever  the 
exact  idiotic  sum  was — it  wouldn't  last  very 
long.  They  knew  no  one  in  town.  They 
might  actually  go  hungry.  Oughtn't  she 
to  telegraph  her  father?  But  he  hadn't 
much.  No.  It  was  a  devouring  day  of 
waiting.  She  flew  at  Paul  when  he  came  in. 

"Did  you  get  the  job?" 

"I  did  not,  my  angel.  Because  why? 
Because  I  haven't  asked  for  one!  But  I've 
sure  given  the  town  a  good  north  and 
south.  Say,  there's  a  lulu  of  a  bungalow 
on  the  heights  that  I'd  like  to  own."  He 
looked  at  her.  Then  he  was  on  his  knees  by 
her.  "Gosh,  I  didn't  realize!  You're  all  in! 
Did  I  scare  you?  Oh,  honey,  I've  been  a 
hog!  I  just  meant  to  kind  of  teach  you  a 
lesson.  I  didn't  realize  you  were  so  wor- 
ried. Poor  kid,  you're  just  about  ready  to 
bust  out  crying!  I'll  start  right  out  and 
shoot  me  a  big  fat  job  first  thing  after 
breakfast  to-morrow,  honest  I  will!" 

After  such  repentance,  what  could  she 
do  but  consent  when  he  insisted  on  buying 
a  dinner  which  cost  thirty  cents  more  than 
a  sleeper  from  Washington  to  Cincinnati? 
But  he  had  the  job  next  day.  He  crowed: 
"See?  Or  was  I  right  or  not?  And  you 
didn't  trust  your  Paulibus,  did  you?  You 
didn't  think  he'd  deliver  the  goods  this 
time.  'Fess  up  now!  You  weren't  a  sport, 
were  you?" 

(Continued  on  Pago  95) 
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Si^ns  of  Friendship 

So 


am 


~goes  a  long  "Way  to  make  friends 


Touring  abroad  or  at  home,  there  is  no  more  depend- 
able tire  you  can  use  than  The  General  Cord. 
We  believe  that  one  good  friend  is  worth  a  dozen 
indifferent  buyers. 

That  foreign  countries  appreciate  The  General  Tire 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  never  has 
been  a  year  since  1917  in  which  its  export  sales  have 
not  at  least  doubled.  But  notwithstanding  .this 
world-wide  appreciation  of  a  great  Cord  tire,  its  most 
marked  success  has  been  achieved  right  here  in  our 
own  home  markets. 


Painted  for  The  General  Tire  anl  Rubber  Co.  by  K.  M.  Ballanly 


Somewhere  near  you  there  is  a  dealer  who  sells  The 
General  Tire.  He  has  it  in  both  fabric  and  cord 
types  of  construction. 

He  can  equip  commercial  as  well  as  passenger  cars  with 
cords.  He  has  the  most  successful  cord  for  Fords  ever 
made — while  the  Jumbo  fabric  tire  for  30  x  3^4-inch 
rims  is  famous  among  owners  of  small  cars  for  doing 
the  work  of  a  31  x  4-inch  tire  at  much  less  cost. 

Built  in  Akron,  Ohio,  by  The  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company. 
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THE  old  alchemists  toiled  a  lifetime  for  a  formula  that  would  trans- 
mute baser  metals  to  gold  —  unmindful  of  the  treasure  that  lay  at 
their  feet. 

Agricultural  science  has  found  the  treasure  in  the  soil  —  and  with  Power 
Farming  Equipment  is  yearly  developing  wealth  far  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancient  sages. 

Today  the  formula  is  Power  Farming  Equipment  of  quality  that  not  only 

accomplishes  the  most  but  saves  the  most. 


Twin  City  Tractors  produce. 


Twin  City  Threshers  save. 


Twin  City  Trucks  transport. 

Complete  motorized  equipment  for  every  size  farm. 

Built  to  do  the  work — not  to  meet  a  price 
By  a  $7,000,000  institution  with  service  warehouses  always  within  phone  call. 


Branch** 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa        Wichita,  Kansas 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Denver,  Col.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Peoria,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Export  Office 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.— 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Canada 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.— Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Kcgina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alta. 


TWIN  CITY  COMPANY 

Selling  Products  of 

MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

TWINS  CITY 

powor  parminq  Equipment 


Distributors 
R.  B.  George  Machinery  Co.— 

Dallas,  Houston,  Amarillo,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  Crowley,  La. 

Shannahan  &  Wrightson  Hardware 
Co.  —  Easton,  Maryland. 

Kepler-Merrell  Motor  Car  Co.— 

Syracuse  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Baskerville  &  Dahl  Co.- 
Watertown,  S.  D. 

Southern  Machinery  Co.— 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  Z.  Horter  Co.— 
Havana,  Cuba 

Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co.— 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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She  couldn't  make  herself  say  anything 
affectionate  and  apologetic.  She  said, 
"Good!  Well,  let's  go  right  out  and  look 
for  a  boarding  house." 

"You  wait !  Some  day  I'll  be  the  owner 
of  the  Javelin  agency  in  this  town,  and 
we'll  live  in  a  marble  pal-lal-lace,  pal-lal- 
lace,  pal-lee!" 

He  was  steady  and  successful— for  two 
weeks.  Then  he  remembered  to  tell  her 
that  his  job  was  only  temporary.  He  was 
filling  the  place  of  a  salesman  who  was  ill. 
Three  months  later  the  salesman  had  the 
unkindness  to  be  well,  and  with  more  than 
a  hundred  saved  this  time — a  very  little 
more  than  a  hundred — Paul  was  out  of  a 
job.  But  that  didn't  matter,  he  explained, 
because  he  had  heard  from  a  man  who 
knew  a  man  that  in  the  city  of  Vernon, 
another  thousand  miles  to  the  west,  there 
were  marvelous  openings  for  a  live  wire. 
They'd  take  a  chance.  In  fact  they'd  be 
sports.  They'd  hop  a  train  and  go  out  and 
give  Vernon  the  once  across  and  the  high 
sign  and  the  glad  hand. 

Emily  said  things,  hateful  scarring 
things,  of  which  she  was  ashamed.  If  he 
couldn't  support  them  she  would.  She'd 
go  work  in  a  store.  He  was  fish-mouthed. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  a  chance  for 
him  in  a  Cincinnati  tire  agency.  He'd  take 
it,  but — his  voice  grew  more  stubborn — by 
golly,  he  was  going  to  write  out  to  Vernon 
and  find  out  how's  tricks.  She  was  touched 
by  his  renunciation  of  wanderlust,  and 
they  wept  together. 

A  few  months  afterward  they  were  in 
Vernon,  Paul  a  salesman  for  the  Apthorpe 
car :  and  here  for  a  time  they  stayed,  forgot 
the  desire  of  wandering,  had  a  bright,  small, 
furnished  flat  and  were  happy. 


THE  Apthorpe,  with  its  graceful  stream 
line  and  its  distinctive  colors,  sold 
readily  in  Vernon.  Paul  saved  money, 
while  doing  his  share  in  the  way  of  enter- 
taining the  people  they  met.  There  was  a 
gay  group  centering  about  the  Black  Bass 
Club — Sim  Jenson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Vernon  Courier,  and  his  wife,  the 
flirtatious  Sue;  Harry  Jason,  the  real- 
estate  speculator;  Tom  McNew,  who  con- 
trolled miles  of  billboards.  They  played 
bridge,  they  went  together  to  the  feature 
movies,  they  drove  out  to  the  lakes  for 
evening  picnics.  Emily  became  plumper 
and  more  placid.  She  did  examine  their 
bank  book  a  good  many  times  every  month, 
but  she  did  enjoy  the  sight  of  these  lively 
people  about  her  flat,  with  its  red  cushions, 
glassed-in  porch  and  smoker's  set  on  a 
taboret. 

Paul  exulted:  "Not  a  bad  layout,  what? 
I  tell  you  it  pays  to  take  a  chance.  Sup- 
pose I'd  stayed  with  that  stick-in-the-mud 
Torquay  gang  in  Baltimore!  Think  we'd 
ever  have  a  swell  shebang  like  this?  Think 
we'd  have  the  circulation  manager  of  the 
biggest  newspaper  in  town  dropping  in, 
thick  as  thieves?  Class,  that's  me!  The 
best  is  good  enough  for  me,  providing  the 
service  is  good!" 

But  this  desirable  class  cost  more  and 
more.  Paul  stopped  saving.  Emily  tried 
not  to  wail.  She  was  tired  of  having  to  be 
disagreeable,  and  when  she  cautiously  sug- 
gested to  Paul  that  it  wasn't  wise  to  spend 
so  much  on  display  he  stumped  her.  For 
he  agreed  with  her! 

"Sure!  That's  right.  Fool  thing  to  do. 
Now  me,  I  never  spend  a  cent  just  to  show 
off.  But  same  time,  I  feel  a  fellow  who 
isn't  a  mucker  owes  something  to  himself. 
If  he's  going  to  be  a  gentleman  and  keep 
his  self-respect  and  his  business  pep  he  has 
to  dress  and  eat  and  live  like  a  gentleman." 

That  twist  puzzled  and  held  her  for  a 
time.  Not  till  the  night  of  the  polysynde- 
tonic  taxicabs  did  she  complain.  The 
occasion  was  the  minstrel  show  and  grand 
ball  of  the  Black  Bass  Club.  The  Bannings 
were  to  pick  up  the  Tom  McNews  in  the 
second-hand  Vogue  touring  car  which  Paul 
had  bought  as  an  investment.  But  the 
evening  was  boiling  with  rain. 

"The  side  curtains  on  my  machine  don't 
fit  extra  0.  K.  I  think  we  better  take  a 
taxi,"  Paul  grumbled  at  dinner. 

"Oh,  we  can  wrap  up  in  coats  and  things." 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  ask  the  McNews  to 
swim  there  after  we've  invited  them." 

"Yes-well  " 

It  sounded  like  her  old,  weary  "But — 
but  " 

She  reflected  as  they  drove  to  the  Mc- 
News', "No,  I  won't  get  a  new  evening 
h'x-k,  no  matter  what  he  says.  This  old 
thing  does  perfectly  well." 


Tom  McNew  wanted  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  taxi  fare,  but  Paul  refused  in  a  high 
and  princely  way,  and  at  one-thirty  insisted 
on  calling  another  taxi  for  the  return  home. 

The  rain  had  ceased. 

"Why  couldn't  we  just  as  well  walk?  I 
want  you  folks  to  drop  into  my  place  and 
have  a  bite  to  eat  before  you  go  home,  and 
it's  only  just  a  few  blocks  there,"  objected 
McNew. 

"What?  Make  the  ladies  hoof  it,  with 
their  el-lel-egant  garmentses?"  chanted 
Paul.  "  Mac,  there's  only  one  more  queenly 
dame  than  your  beauteous  frau,  and  that's 
the  star  of  my  harem,  Mrs.  Paulena  Ba- 
nana ! "  He  waved  his  hat,  he  bowed,  with 
one  hand  on  his  stomach.  The  McNews 
laughed,  and  said  Paul  was  a  sketch — a 
perfect  scream. 

High  esteem  and  good  fellowship  reigned, 
until,  as  Paul  was  running  in  to  telephone 
for  a  cab,  Emily  whispered:  "Really, 
Paul,  we  could  just  as  well  walk.  Be  good 
for  us.  Lovely  air.  Taxi  so  unnecessary. 
Let's  save  " 

"Of  course  you'd  spring  something  like 
that  just  when  we're  having  a  good  time! 

Can't  you  ever          And  t'  hear  you  tell.it, 

you'd  think  a  taxi  cost  a  hundred  bucks  a 
minute.  Why,  'twon't  cost  us  more  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half  clear  home." 

"I  know — but  perhaps  it's  a  symbol." 

"It's  a  what?  What  new  highbrow  idea 
you  got  now?  Oh,  Lord,  I  should  fret! 
Anyway,  I  can't  keep  the  McNews  waiting 
on  the  sidewalk  all  night." 

At  his  apartment  house  McNew  insisted: 
"Now  I  want  you  folks  to  come  in  and  I'll 
open  up  something.  Still  got  some  of  the 
stock.   How  about  it,  Mrs.  Paul?" 

"Thank  you,  but  I'm  a  little  tired." 

Paul  shouted:  "Rats!  To-morrow's 
Sunday.  Sleep  all  day.  Sure  we'll  go  in. 
Couldn't  lose  us!  That  open  up  something 
sounds  like  a  letter  from  home  to  me ! "  He 
gallantly  helped  the  ladies  out  of  the  cab, 
and  as  Emily  straggled  into  the  hall  she 
hated  herself  for  continually  spoiling  his 
pleasures. 

It  was  after  something  had  been  opened 
up  several  times  that  Emily  looked  out  of 
the  front  window  of  the  McNew  flat.  The 
night  was  fresh,  grateful.  Then  instantly 
it  was  ungrateful  and  close.  In  the  street 
stood  a  taxicab.  She  had  been  trained  by 
Paul  to  notice  cars,  their  makes,  models, 
licenses,  special  marks.  She  knew  by  a 
twisted  fender  that  this  was  the  taxi  in 
which  they  had  come;  that  Paul  had  kept 
it  waiting.  In  the  early  morning  deadness 
of  the  small  city  she  could  hear  it  ticking — 
ticking— ticking:  "  Money,  money,  money, 
money,  money!" 

She  was  rather  abrupt  about  insisting 
that  it  was  time  to  go.  She  knew  that  Paul 
was  watching  her  all  the  way  home,  and 
all  the  way  his  lips  were  pouting  with  the 
word  "sport."  She  vigorously  said  nothing 
at  all. 

The  charge  for  the  taxi  was  five  dollars 
and  forty  cents,  and  the  generous  Paul,  the 
friend  of  waiters  and  hat-check  girls,  gave 
the  chauffeur  a  fifty-cent  tip.  This  made 
five  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  and  it  was  a 
coincidence  that  the  amount  of  money  they 
had  saved  in  two  months  also  was  five 
dollars  and  ninety  cents. 


THE  Apthorpe  factory  was  listed  to  port. 
An  admirable  designer  it  did  have,  and 
the  best  of  salesmen,  but  it  was  scant  on 
purchasing  agents  and  foremen.  The  fac- 
tory could  not  get  steel.  As  soon  as  it  got 
the  steel  it  could  not  get  men.  As  soon  as 
it  got  the  men  they  obligingly  and  unani- 
mously struck.  For  three  months  there  were 
practically  no  deliveries  of  cars  in  Vernon. 
So  that  Paul,  hustling  all  the  time,  really 
working,  trying  to  be  cheerful,  his  book 
filled  with  orders,  every  customer  agreeing 
with  him  about  the  merits  of  the  Apthorpe, 
was  nevertheless  poverty-stricken.  He 
would  have  no  commissions  till  deliveries. 
Emily  and  he  had  to  live  on  his  small 
guaranty — and  on  their  much  smaller 
savings. 

But,  he  pointed  out  to  Emily,  he  had  to 
keep  up  his  expenses,  lest  his  friends  and 
customers  think  he  was  a  failure.  She  was 
too  wretched  at  this  sudden  breaking  down 
of  their  apparent  security  to  have  much  to 
say.  She  tried  only  once.  Why  couldn't 
he  go  to  another  Vernon  agency? 

"I've  thought  of  that,  but  most  of  'em 
haven't  got  the  class.  I'm  a  big-car  man. 
I'm  not  going  to  waste  myself  on  any  of 
these  small-time  concerns.  No,  no,  I 
guess  we'll  pull  out  somehow.  If  I  did 
make  any  change — say,  how'd  you  like  to 


see  a  little  of  Canada?  They  tell  me  Winni- 
peg and  Victoria  and  Vancouver  are  great 
towns,  and  Calgary  and  Moose  Jaw,  and 
do  a  whale  of  a  motor  business.  Kind  of 
fun  to  hike  a  little,  eh?" 

Anything  to  keep  him  from  the  subject 
of  wandering!  She  accompanied  him  as 
cheerfully  as  she  could  to  the  parties  in 
which  he  forgot  his  troubles.  He  took  to 
poker.  Poker  also  took  to  him.  Poker 
adored  him— because  he  so  richly  sup- 
ported it.  He  played  brilliantly  and  wittily; 
he  bluffed  cleverly;  he  was  a  master  at 
raising  before  the  draw;  he  lost  like  a  good 
sport— and  he  always  lost !  At  least  once  a 
week  he  played,  at  the  house  of  Harry 
Jason,  the  shifty  wizard  of  real  estate;  and 
Emily  sat  back,  her  senses  dead,  her  very 
power  to  suffer  dying,  as  she  watched  her 
husband  lose,  as  she  watched  him  caper 
and  boast— the  village  clown. 

Then  the  Apthorpe  sales  manager  had 
an  idea.  He  reduced  his  sales  force,  and 
since  Paul  Banning  was  the  latest  addition 
the  reduction  was  Paul.  He  came  home 
to  inform  Emily  that  he  had  no  job,  and 
he  added  the  news  that  he  was  darn  glad 
to  be  divorced  from  that  gang  of  pikers; 
and  as  for  the  Apthorpe  car,  well,  aptly 
considered,  it  was  a  bunch  of  junk.  She 
inquired  what  he  planned  to  do;  she 
waited  for  a  proposal  that  they  go  to  Van- 
couver— or  Los  Angeles  or  Honolulu  or 
Shanghai.   He  looked  old  about  the  eyes. 

"Oh,  I'll  land  some  other  job  here  in 
town.  I'd  like— I'd  like  to  chase  on  to 
some  new  place,  but  I  don't  seem  to  have 
the  pep  any  more.  But— you  trust  Pauly! 
I'll  be  selling  Darlingford  trucks  inside  of 
a  week.  That's  what  I'll  do!  Know  the 
Darlingford  truck?  Say,  there's  a  lulu; 
there's  a  beauty!  Throw  a  ton  and  a  half 
on  a  Darlingford,  and  you  don't  even  know 
you've  got  a  load,  and  she'll  pull  up  a 
fifteen-per-cent  grade  on  high  with  it,  too, 
or  something  like  that.  And  the  manager 
and  me  are  just  like  two  fingers  on  one 
hand." 

He  returned  at  dinner  time  to  denounce 
the  Darlingford  manager,  who  not  only  did 
not  appreciate,  a  willing  and  steady  sales- 
man but  was  also  forcing  on  the  public  a 
vehicle  that  was  a  bunch  of  junk. 

"I  should  worry  about  him,  though.  I'll 
have  a  job  inside  two  days.  Say,  there's 
a  show  in  town  with  the  original  New  York 
cast.  Lez  go,  old  thing — lez  throw  on  the 
bonny  chapeaux  and  skate  down." 

"Paul  dear,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  economize,  now  we're  so 
nearly  broke?" 

"Now  there  you  go!  Good  Lord,  I 
might  have  known  you'd  say  something  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  a  fellow  just  when  he 
needs  his  nerve  to  make  a  hit  with  the  high 
guys!  Trouble  with  you  is  you  don't 
know" — he  thought  it  over  and  produced 
his  analysis  triumphantly — "you  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  be  a  sport ! " 

For  two  weeks  he  came  home  more 
quietly  each  evening;  he  was  each  evening 
more  pitifully  anxious  to  help  her.  He  set 
the  table,  he  scrubbed  the  sink.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  sign  of  a  job.  He 
even  admitted  that  he'd  do  well  not  to  play 
poker — he  more  than  admitted  it;  he  dis- 
covered and  explained  it. 

"Strikes  me  we  might  economize  just 
now  for  a  while,  Em.  Not  that  I'm  scared, 
you  understand.  Don't  never  think  the 
old  dogs  are  as  frigid  as  that!  But  with 
these  profiteers  and  all,  if  they  get  funny 
and  raise  prices  on  me  too  much  I  just 
quit  blowing  the  mazume  till  they  get 
wise — see  how  I  mean?" 

There  was,  however,  very  little  mazume 
either  to  save  or  to  blow;  and  there  were 
no  resources.  Emily's  father  had  died 
during  the  past  year.  She  began  to  slide, 
clawing,  but  sinking  ever  farther  into  the 
slimy  chasm  of  debt.  It  had  been  her  pride 
that,  no  matter  how  reckless  Paul  was,  they 
owed  no  one.  She  tried  to  keep  it  up.  She 
walked  ten  blocks  to  save  a  cent  a  pound 
on  cabbage.  But  everything  came  at  once, 
as  though  the  derisive  gods  had  been  wait- 
ing. Paul  had  to  have  his  teeth  filled;  he 
had  to  have  a  bridge.  Then  he  owed  the 
dentist  a  hundred  dollars,  and  Emily  felt 
like  a  sneak  when  she  hurried  past  the 
dentist's  office.  He  had  to  have  a  new  suit; 
he  couldn't  solicit  work  in  these  streaky, 
shapeless  clothes.  That  same  day  Emily 
broke  the  handle  of  her  only  hairbrush. 
She  wept  wearily,  and  spent  half  an  hour 
in  trying  to  think  of  ways  to  avoid  the 
purchase  of  a  new  one.  But  it  can't  be 
done;  a  woman's  hair  can't  be  managed 
with  a  handleless  brush.  She  went  to  the 
(Concluded  on  Page  98) 
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One  feature — exclusively  Ham- 
mond Multiplex — that  makes  this 
writingmachine  pre-eminent— makes 
it  so  different  from  all  other  type- 
writers—  is  the  one  piece  type  set, 
"The  Heart  of  the  Hammond," 
which  enables  you  to  change  type 
styles  instantly! 

The  inter-changeable  type  feature 
of  the  Hammond  Multiplex  gives 
you  instant  command  over  more  than 
365  different  styles  of  type  to  select 
from,  including  all  languages.  Two 
complete  type  sets,  or  languages, 
are  always  in  each  Multiplex  —  in- 
stantly changeable — any  other  types 
or  languages  substituted  in  a  few 
seconds. 

No  OtherTypewriter  Can  DoThis: 
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type,  was  written  on  one  Hammond: 
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Automatic  action 
Cards  written  without  bending 
Takes  any  width  of  paper 
Type  collisions  impossible 

Clip  and  mail  the  Coupon  now. 


Portable  Model 

cAn  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
A  special  model  for  traveling — 
for  home.  Weighs  about  11  lbs. 
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THE  airplane  knows  no  barriers,  j 
The  world's  airways  go  on 
forever.  The  right  of  way  is  uni' 
versal  and  free. 

There  is  no  valley  too  deep,  no 
mountain  too  high  for  the  airplane  J 
to  vault  with  ease.  There  is  no  j 
desert  so  broad,  no  forest  so  dense 
over  which  the  airplane  cannot 
ply  its  way. 

As  the  fastest  and  most  flexible 
agency  of  all  present'day  forms  of 
transportation,  the  airplane  must  j 
inevitably  meet  the  world'wide 
demand  for  quicker  distribution 
and  closer  links  of  association. 

For  information  regarding  the  air' 
plane  transportation  that  Knows 
No  Barriers,  write 


The  Glknn  L.  Maktin  Co 


CLBVELAND 


(Concluded,  from  Page  95) 

largest  department  store,  opened  a  charge 
account,  bought  a  brush  and,  while  she 
was  about  it,  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
groceries —  charged . 

The  next  week  she  was  threatened  with 
tonsillitis.  There  was  a  doctor,  and  a  bill — 
unpaid. 

But  however  much  credit  they  might 
obtain,  however  much  Emily  might  spend 
her  self-respect  to  make  up  for  money,  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  through  another 
month.  She  flung  it  at  Paul. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?  We're  all  in. 
Let's  stop  lying." 

He  bent  over  in  his  chair,  his  head  in  his 
hand. 

"I  don't  see  where  I've  been  to  blame. 
I've  had  hard  luck.  It  makes  me  sore,  your 
roasting  me.  Think  I  left  the  Apthorpe 
because  I  wanted  to?  I  was  canned.  But 
sure,  go  on,  rub  it  in,  tell  me  it  was  my 
fault!" 

"We  might — oh,  heavens,  what's  the 
use!  I'm  afraid  we  can't  even  afford  the 
luxury  of  fighting.  Well?" 

"We'll  borrow.  I  think  I  can  raise  a 
couple  hundred." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  it !  It  makes  me  feel  inferior. 
Besides,  it's  bad  business,  as  you  call  it. 
Borrowing  from  a  man  gives  him  a  hold  on 
you.  No,  not  yet,  anyway.  Why  must  you 
have  a  salesman's  job?  Why  not  try  some- 
thing else,  just  till  we  get  on  our  feet?" 

"Haven't  I  tried  everything?  I  don't 
insist  on  selling  cars.  I  wanted  to  go  out 
on  the  road  for  a  hardware  house,  and  I 
tried  to  edge  in  on  the  insurance  game,  and 
milling,  but  I  haven't  got  the  experience." 

"No,  but  I  mean— you  do  know  motors. 
You're  awfully  clever  with  tools.  Why 
couldn't  you  work  as  an  auto  mechanic — 
I  mean — I  mean  just  for  a  while,  till  " 

"What?  Me  changing  tires  and  getting 
all  over  grease  and  sitting  in  with  the  lunch- 
pail  squad,  after  being  in  the  front  office 
and  bawling  out  the  foreman?  Not  on 
your  life!  I'm  not  going  to  have  the  bunch 
I  used  to  train  with  say,  'Banning  has  gone 
to  pot.  Heard  what  he's  doing? '  I'll  stand 
a  lot,  but  there's  a  limit.  No,  sir!  I'll  buzz 
round  and  see  what  I  can  borrow.  That's 
final!" 

He  bounced  out  of  the  flat.  Presently 
she  followed,  walking  slowly.  She  bought 
a  newspaper.  She  looked  at  the  want 
advertisements.  She  timidly  entered  an 
office.  That  evening  she  had  engaged  her- 
self as  assistant  to  a  dentist,  a  young  and 
anxious  dentist  who  couldn't  afford  a 
trained  woman,  and,  as  an  afterthought, 
as  clerk  from  eight  till  midnight  in  a  candy 
and  soda  shop  which  had  a  large  after- 
movie  trade. 

Her  first  day's  work  was  blistering  tor- 
ture. She  had  been  busy  enough  about  the 
house,  but  she  had  been  her  own  manager. 
She  was  confused  now  by  commands,  by 
being  unable  to  sit  down  or  trot  out  for 
fresh  air.  But  a  change  was  on  her.  Her 
desires  didn't  matter.  She  wasn't  Emily 
Banning;  she  was  a  pauper,  expecting 
nothing  but  work,  hoping  only  to  get 
through  the  day. .  She  was  as  divorced  from 
her  normal  self  as  the  lawyer  turned  sol- 
dier. Indeed,  she  was  so  outside  of  herself 
that  it  came  to  her  that  there  wasn't  any 
reason  why  she  shouldn't  work  and  help 
Paul!  She  wasn't  a  martyr.  If  Paul  had 
been  weak,  perhaps  she  herself  hadn't  been 
as  perfect  as  she  had  thought.  Thus  she 
meditated,  slowly,  uncertainly,  while  her 
body  learned  to  be  obedient  and  interested 
in  dentists'  burrs  and  pralines. 

She  had  not  told  Paul  of  her  work  till 
after  the  first  day  in  the  dentist's  office.  He 


had  raved  and  pounded  various  pieces  of 
furniture,  while  she  ignored  him  and  pre- 
pared dinner.  She  left  him  in  full  tide,  to 
hasten  to  the  candy  shop. 

He  shouted  after  her:  "If  you  think  you 
can  bluff  me  into  taking  any  old  bum  job 
by  pretending  you've  become  the  family 
hero  " 

She  didn't  hear  the  rest  of  it.  Expres- 
sionless, chilly,  she  marched  to  the  tedious 
trolley. 

The  second  evening  she  said  mildly, 
"Anything  to-day?" 

"There  was  not!  I  didn't  look.  Till  you 
cut  out  this  fool  stunt  of  pretending  to  be 
the  little  bread  winner,  and  making  me 
ridiculous  before  all  my  friends,  I'm  going 
to  stay  home  and  enjoy  life.  I  had  a  lulu 
of  a  time  to-day.  I  slept  till  eleven  and 
played  solitaire  and — oh,  honey,  honey, 
quit  it!  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  your 
working  like  this.  You  don't  need  to.  I 
can  borrow  all  we  need— and  something 
will  turn  up.   Please,  honey!" 

For  the  first  time  she  was  not  touched 
by  his  wheedling.  She  silently  prepared 
dinner,  silently  did  the  dishes  —  while 
he  played  the  phonograph — and  silently 
tramped  out  to  work. 

On  the  third  evening,  as  she  slowly  took 
the  pins  out  of  her  hat,  she  staggered  and 
for  a  second  held  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 
while  against  the  pencil  blackness  of  her 
vision  blue  spotty  suns  revolved  and  pat- 
terns of  fiery  squares  climbed  and  tumbled. 
She  was  startled  out  of  her  trance  by  his 
scream. 

"All  right!  All  right!  All  right!  If  you're 
going  to  take  every  advantage  you  can, 
what  can  I  do?  You  win!  It  means  I'll 
never  be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  before 
decent  folks  again,  but  what's  a  little  thing 
like  that?"  He  was  jamming  his  hat  on, 
banging  out  of  the  flat. 

He  was  not  there  when  she  returned  from 
the  candy  shop.  She  had  been  asleep  for 
ten  minutes  when  he  wakened  her  by 
stroking  her  forehead  and  crying:  "I'm 
ashamed  the  way  I  talked.  It  just — it  kind 
of  got  me,  to  see  you  so  tired.  I  didn't 
mean  anything  I  said.  I  went  out  and 
hooked  up  with  the  Siever  Repair  Station. 
They  were  darn  glad  to  get  a  man  who's 
got  some  savvy  about  ignition.  The  shop 
is  cram-jam  full  of  work,  and  I've  been  at 
it  all  evening.  Say,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  I  put 
one  over  on  the  foreman  all  right !  I  traced 
a  short  in  the  wiring  that  he's  been  hunting 
for  two  days!  Kind  of  tickled  me.  And 
then  you  know  my  philosophy — be  a  sport. 
That's  the  idea !  See  how  I  mean  ?  " 

VIII 

WHILE  Paul  worked  as  a  motor  me- 
chanic, Emily  kept  her  position  in  the 
dentist's  office,  but  dropped  the  candy  shop. 
They  had  their  evenings  together.  They 
were  shy  of  the  group  with  whom  they  had 
been  so  friendly.  Paul  made — and  fully 
explained  to  Emily — the  discovery:  "  Don't 
make  any  difference  what  folks  think  of 
what  we're  doing.  We're  not  running  our 
lives  to  suit  them." 

Within  a  few  months  Apthorpe  deliver- 
ies were  renewed,  and  the  agent  sent  for 
Paul,  gave  him  back  his  position.  He  im- 
mediately sold  two  cars  and  collected  sev- 
eral commissions  on  delayed  sales.  He 
began  to  lunch  again  with  McNew,  Jason, 
Jenson  and  the  other  lights  of  the  Black 
Bass  Club,  and  three  weeks  after  his  return 
to  magnificence  he  came  into  the  flat  shout- 
ing, "Harry  Jason  wants  us  to  sit  in  on  a 
poker  game  to-night!" 

"But  I  thought — you  said  you  were 
going  to  cut  out  poker." 
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"Well,  gosh,  got  to  show  the  world  we're 
back  on  our  feet!" 

"But  how  will  poker  show  it?  Can't 
we  go  and  not  play?  You  know,  dear,  you 
really  don't  play— you  have  such  bad 
luck." 

"Now  don't  be  a  crab!  Show  a  little 
speed!  This'll  be  practically  the  first  party 
we've  gone  to  for  months.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  it  a  lot." 

"  Do  you  really  like  Harry  Jason.  Paul?  " 

"No,  come  t'  think  it  over,  don't  know's 
I  do.  But  still,  a  fellow  has  to  live  up 
to  " 

He  halted  as  she  went  to  the  wardrobe. 
On  her  return  from  the  dentist's  she  had 
changed  to  a  negligee,  but  now  she  was 
taking  down  the  baggy  black  skirt  and 
cheerless  white  blouse  which  she  wore  to 
work. 

Paul  demanded:  "What's  the  idea? 
You're  not  going  to  wear  that  behind-the- 
counter  stuff  to  the  party?  By  the  way, 
I've  been  thinking — you  better  chuck  the 
tooth-jerker  job,  now  that  things  are 
booming." 

"I  really  think  I  like  to  work." 

"Yes,  but  it  don't  look  nice.  Folks 
might  almost  think  I  don't  support  you. 
Say,  for  to-night,  why  don't  you  put  on 
that— what  d'  you  call  it — taffeta?" 

"But  I  have  to  see  someone  after  the 
party." 

"Eh?" 

"The  candy  shop  is  so  busy  till  after 
eleven-thirty.  Best  time  to  talk  to  the 
manager  is  after  that." 

"What's  the  " 

"Why,  if  you're  going  back  to  being  a 
good  sport,  of  course  I'm  going  back  to  the 
candy  shop." 

He  was  too  angry  to  answer.  He  stalked 
beside  her  to  the  Jasons',  while  she  sweetly 
discoursed  on  politics  and  dentistry.  He 
went  into  the  poker  game  with  a  splash. 
Emily  said  that  she  didn't  care  to  play- 
would  they  forgive  her  if  she  just  looked 
on  ?  While  Paul  chattered  she  sat  in  a  corner, 
across  the  table  from  him;  sat  silent,  ex- 
pressionless— in  her  shop  blouse  and  black 
skirt. 

He  was  vociferous  but  jumpy.  He 
gloated,  "Watch  me  rake  'em  in  to-night ! " 

But  twice  his  twitching  elbow  knocked 
over  his  pile  of  chips — his  steadily  dwin- 
dling pile  of  chips.  Half  of  it  he  lost  in 
three  plunges.  Then  he  played  close  to  the 
chest.  He  looked  worried.  He  wasted 
nothing  but  antes.  He  came  in  only  on 
sure  things — which  didn't  always  prove  to 
be  sure  things.  However  desperately  he 
tried  to  save  them,  he  lost  his  first  two 
dollars'  worth  of  chips  in  twenty  minutes. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair,  looked  doubtful. 

"I  think — don't  feel  much  like  playing 
to-night,  Harry." 

Harry  Jason  bellowed  in  the  manner  of 
the  professional  good  fellow:  "Oh,  rats! 
Come  on !  Luck's  bound  to  change !  Don't 
be  a  piker!  Take  another  dollar's  worth. 
Thought  you  were  a  good  sport!" 

Paul  glanced  at  Emily  in  her  corner, 
expressionless,  bleak,  in  blouse  and  skirt 
marked  with  work.  He  spoke  with  a  slow- 
ness unnatural  to  him. 

"Nope,  I've  got  something  that's  got 
that  beat  a  mile,  Harry.  I'm  not  a  good 
sport.  I'm  a  rotten  sport.  I'm  a  tightwad. 
I'm  a  miser.  I'm  the  pikingest,  bummest, 
worst  sport  in  this  town,  and  I  like  it !  I'm 
going  to  cut  out  poker.  I" — he  choked— 
"I'm  a  punk  player.  But — but,  honest,  I 
used  to  could  play  one  grand  game  of 
bridge!  When— when  I  was  in  practice  I 
could  lay  alongside  of  anybody  in  Balti- 
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AFlash  of  White  Teeth 


^ORMALLY,  Nature  starts 
~  the  teeth  white,  but  in  the 
average  case  only  intelligent  care 
can  keep  them  so. 

Intelligent  care  means  —  have 
your  teeth  examined  twice  a  year 
by  a  good  dentist.  And  brush 
your  teeth  regularly  night  and 


morning  with  the  correct  denti- 
frice. In  95  per  cent  of  cases 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  would  seem 
to  be  the  correct  dentifrice,  be- 
cause 95  in  every  100  persons 
are  said  to  have  "Acid-Mouth," 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  all  tooth  decay. 


P€B€CO 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TOOTH  PASTE 

Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 


It  does  so  by  stimulating  the 
regular  flow  of  normal  alkaline 
saliva,  which  is  the  most  natural 
wash  for  the  teeth,  gums,  and 


mouth,  and  the  most  effective 
means  of  neutralizing  mouth 
acids  that  aim  to  weaken  the 
enamel  and  lead  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  every  tooth. 


Make  Tour  Own  Test  for 
"Acid-Mouth" 

Write  to  us  for  free  Litmus  Test  Papers 
and  10-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco.  Moisten 
one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Papers  on  your 
tongue.  If  it  remains  blue,  you  are  free 
from  "Acid-Mouth."  But  if  it  turns  pink, 
harmful  acids  are  at  work  on  your  teeth. 

Now  make  this  second  test:  Brush  the 
teeth  and  gums  thoroughly  with  Pebeco 
from  the  trial  tube.  Then  place  a  second 
Litmus  Paper  on  your  tongue.  This  time 
it  will  remain  blue,  proving  that  Pebeco 
tends  to  counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 


Pebeco  is  sold 
by  druggists 
everywhere 


LEHN  8i  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  Ten-Day 
|  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 


Canadian  Agents 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  BC  Co.,  Limited 
10  McCall  St.,  Toronto 


Street  and  No.. 


City  or  Town. 
{  State  
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"with . . .  cheeks  rosy  and  appetites  keen" 

And  now  Christmas!  Its  joys  and  cheer  reflected  in  every  eager 
eye.  With  biting  winds  and  whirling  snow  to  make  cheeks  rosy 
and  appetites  keen.  What  a  dependable  provider  of  delectable 
dishes  is  your  Universal  Porcelain  Range. 

Beautifully  finished  in  unbreakable,  durable  UNIVIT  Porcelain — Peacock 
Blue  or  Pearl  Gray.  Will  not  chip,  craze  or  discolor.  Clean  as  a  china  dish. 
Can  be  washed  like  a  porcelain  bath.  Who  would  have  a  tin  bath-tub  or  an 
iron  sink?  Why  not  a  porcelain  stove?  Burns  coal  or  wood;  fits  in  small 
space;  concentrates  heat  in  oven.  Very  economical  of  fuel.  At  all  good 
dealers' — for  cash  or  terms.  Dealer's  name  and  illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


CRIBBEN  &  SEXTON  COMPANY,  724  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 


DENVER       PORTLAND      SAN  FRANCISCO       PITTSBURGH       NEW  YORK 

Patented  in  United  States  and  Canada 


AI.LENTOWN,  PA. 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 


(50) 


PORCELAIN 
J  R  A  N  G  E 

Finished  in  Genuine  Dry  Process  Porcelain,  Peacock  Blue  or  Pearl  Gray  —  Sanitary  and  Washable 
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Canadian  national  herd 
at  Wainwright,  Alberta. 
That  herd  to-day  is  the 
largest  and  best  on  the 
North  American  Conti- 
nent. It  lives  practi- 
cally on  open  range  and 
comprises  this  year  f orty- 
three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  head.  In  all, 
Alberta  has  forty-five 
hundred  and  forty-three 
buffalo  preserved  against 
her  rainy  day.  There  is 
an  estimate  regarding 
the  more  or  less  mythi- 
cal wood-bison  herd  of 
Athabasca,  placing  the 
number  at  five  hundred 
head.  This  herd  is  more 
or  less  an  uncertain 
quantity,  as  it  ranges  a 
remote  and  little-known 
portion  of  the  far  North. 

In  1913  I  was  at  Fort 
Smith,  usually  called  the 
closest  settlement  to  the 
range  of  the  wood  bison, 
but  the  mounted  police, 
able  and  energetic  as 
they  always  are,  did  not 
then  profess  to  have 
very  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  wood-bison  herd, 
except  that  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  about  holding  its  own  in  spite 
of  wolves  and  Indians. 

In  all  of  Canada  there  are,  according  to 
the  best  obtainable  figures,  and  as  given 
by  the  bison  society,  five  thousand  and 
eighty  head  of  the  American  bison.  In 
Australia,  another  far-off  appanage  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  three  specimens 
have  been  imported. 

The  noblemen  of  Europe,  especially  of 
Great  Britain,  have  done  much  for  this 
species.  The  herd  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  forty-eight  individuals  to-day,  and  in 
London  there  are  still  three  specimens  left 
alive.  Belgium  owns  cne  bull,  Germany 
two  head  of  buffalo,  Holland  seven  head. 
That  is  all  for  Europe  of  our  species,  the 
American  bison.  In  Uruguay,  South  Amer- 
ica, there  are  two  head.  The  total  footing 
for  the  world's  census  makes  it  five  hundred 
and  ninety  wild  buffalo  alive  in  North 
America  and  gives  a  total  of  eighty-four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  bison  now  alive 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
total  for  the  world  is  eighty-five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  and  there  were  thirteen 
hundred  calves  born  last  year. 

New  Herds  Started 

We  may  add  to  these  figures — which 
seem  a  shade  less  dry  than  the  average 
statistics — the  summary  of  the  herds  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government,  ten  hun- 
dred and  thirty- 
two  in  all,  or  about 
one-fifth  the  num- 
ber owned  by  the 
Dominion  61 
Canada.  As  a  na- 
tion we  can  report 
progress  last  year 
to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and 
eighty-four  buffalo 
calves,  which  does 
not  include  the  calf 
crop  of  1920.  Uncle 
Sam  is  some  con- 
siderable farmer — 
if  you  are  not  too 
exacting.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  with  any 
ordinary  luck  and 
care  the  species  of 
the  American  bison 
is  to-day  on  the  in- 
crease. 

A  good  sign  of 
the  current  year  is 
the  numerous  at- 
tempts at  founding 
new  herds  all  over 
the  country,  the 
Corbin  herd  alone 
providing  thirty- 
three  head  for  such 
purpose. 

Not  all  Amer- 
icans know  that 


Buffalo  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.    Above  —  The  Winter  Range 


the  European  species  of  bison  is  not  extinct. 
It  also  was  a  grand  animal,  quite  similar  to 
our  own.  The  only  picture  I  ever  saw  of 
this  species  was  that  of  a  bull  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  It  seems  to  be  rangier  in 
build  and  to  have  less  pants  and  mop  than 
our  own  species.  The  photograph  appar- 
ently showed  the  animal  to  have  a  tail 
much  longer  than  that  of  our  bison,  and 
with  more  hair,  approximating  more  the 


tail  of  the  domestic  ox  than  the  whimsical 
caudal  appendage  of  our  own  buffalo. 

The  forests  of  the  great  feudal  noblemen 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  long  have 
preserved  the  species  of  the  European 
bison.  The  Count  Potocki  had  a  famous 
herd,  but  since^the  war  our  amiable  and 
enlightened  friends  the  Bolsheviki  have 
exterminated  this  historic  and  irreplaceable 
herd  on  the  ground  that  if  there  were  not 


Yellowstone  Park 


buffalo  enough  for  all 
men  no  man  ought  to 
have  any  buffalo  at  all. 
A  similar  fate  met  the 
great  Lithuanian  herd; 
more  than  seven  hun- 
dred head  had  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  the 
Czars  of  Russia.  A  Czar 
may  be  bad  enough  in 
his  way,  but  a  Bolshevik 
is  worse.  Between  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Ger- 
mans, the  European 
bison  now  is  done  for. 

During  the  Great  War 
the  German  wiped  out 
the  great  forests  of 
Byelovitsa,  and  though 
there  was  a  pretense  at 
protecting  the  buffalo 
themselves,  the  German 
soldiers  in  one  way  or 
another  cut  down  the 
herd  to  an  estimated 
total  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  head. 

The  European  war 
also  practically  finished 
the  bisons  of  the  Cau- 
casus. So  much  for 
Buckingham. 

Our  Bolsheviki,  our 
Huns  and  our  other 
products  of  civilization 
seemed  to  be  able  to  complete  the  tale  of 
a  general  destruction.  We  can  sum  it  all 
up  and  pass  it  all  on  by  saying  that  Canada 
to-day  is  the  bison  center  of  the  world,  with 
the  United  States  a  respectable  second. 

Buffalo  Jones'  Herds 

The  Yellowstone  Park  herd  of  buffalo 
is  the  especial  pride  of  us  Americans.  This 
herd,  with  the  well-known  Austin  Corbin 
private  herd  in  New  Hampshire,  holds  an 
especial  interest,  because  the  two  made  the 
first  rallying  points  in  our  belated  effort  to 
preserve  the  American  bison.  As  I  have 
said  that  I  had  some  direct  or  indirect  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  personal  connection 
with  both  of  these  beginnings,  it  might  be 
well  briefly  to  explain  that  statement. 

It  was  in  1888  that  Mr.  Austin  Corbin, 
Sr.,  undertook  the  founding  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  Forest  Park  for  the  preservation 
of  several  passing  species  of  American 
great  game.  In  May,  1886,  I  was  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  with  the  late  C.  J. 
Jones — Buffalo  Jones — when  he  and  his 
men  captured  thirteen  buffalo  calves.  At 
that  time,  as  nearly  as  we  could  figure, 
there  were  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  head  left  of  the  southern  herd  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Jones  at  that  time  was  just 
bitten  of  his  buffalo  bug,  and  he  saw  large 
in  his  vague  and  rather  visionary  way.  He 
was  in  and  out  of  fortune  most  of  the  time, 
and  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  had  very 
much  money  .  This, 
however,  did  not 
deter  him  from 
buying  buffalo 
whenever  he  could. 

He  bought  the 
Bedson  herd  of 
Manitoba,  along 
with  the  Stony 
Mountain  herd, 
and  brought  some 
or  all  of  them  to 
the  United  States. 
Meantime  he  was 
establishing  his 
own  herd,  now  in 
Western  Kansas, 
again  in  Redwillow 
County,  Nebraska, 
buying  and  selling 
as  best  he  might. 
He  sold  some  buf- 
falo to  Charlie 
Allard,  associate  of 
Michel  Pablo  on 
the  Flathead  range. 
He  also  sold  some 
buffalo  to  Utah, 
and  yet  others  in 
England  —  I  think 
to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, among  other 
English  noblemen. 
(Continued  on 
Page  104 
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STARS  WIN  3toO 

over  nearest  competitors 

The  report  reproduced  above  is  typical  of  the  way  Star  Hack  Saws 
prove  their  superiority  when  a  careful  comparison  is  made  of  either 
hand  or  power  blades. 


B.  Mfg.  Co.  P  Pa.  8/19/20 

"Bought  some  Star  hand  blades  and  re- 
ported to  F  &  L  blades  very  poor.  Had 
been  using  X  blade*  and  claimed  it  was 
much  better  than  Star.  I  asked  man  to 
make  cuts  with  Star,  tried  blades  on  angle 
iron  and  blade  cut  fine.  He  tried  to  find  a 


hard  piece  and  finally  found  one  he  said  X 
blade  would  not  cut.  I  made  three  cuts 
with  one  blade  and  they  admitted  best 
work  they  ever  saw.  Also  tried  power 
blade  for  them  with  fine  success.  Gave 
F  &  L  order  for  hand  blades  and  will  use 
Star  on  power  as  soon  as  needed." 

*The  blade  we  recognize  as  being  our  nearest  competitor. 


STAR  HACK  SAW 
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Such  a  comparison  should  be  made  by  everyone  who 
uses  hack  saws  even  though  the  .quantity  of  metal  he 
cuts  is  not  large.  For  the  plant  with  power  saws,  the 
lowest  cost  of  metal  cutting  is  an  important  factor  in 
production  economy. 

Over  and  over  again  our  service  men  have  been  able 
to  show  plants  how  to  save  ]/$  in  metal  cutting  costs 
by  using  Star  saws  and  Star  methods  —  often  in  plants 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  previous  results.  If  such  a 
considerable  saving  can  be  effected  in  your  plant,  of 
course  you  are  vitally  interested  in  knowing  it. 

There  are  the  best  reasons  for  the  superior  cutting 
ability  of  Star  Hack  Saws.  We  have  found  a  way  of 
using  more  tungsten  which  gives  us  a  harder,  faster 
cutting  blade.  The  saw  teeth  have  a  better  clearance 
and  cutting  edges  that  keep  right  on  cutting  even 
after  the  teeth  are  well  worn  down.  That  is  why  you 
can  crowd  on  more  weight  and  speed  with  a  Star 
blade  and  speed  up  your  metal  cutting  production 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits. 

Star  Saws  are  now  sold  by  the  factory  which  has  made 
them  since  1883.  For  service  information  and  direct 
orders  address  our  plant  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

If  you  order  of  jobbers  or  dealers,  be  sure  you  get 
"Star." 

CLEM50N  BROS.  Inc. 

MIDDLETOWN.  NY. 


BLADES 


A  Buying  Advantage 
to  You 

The  fact  that  Star  Saws  are  now  sold 
by  the  factory  that  has  made  them 
since  1883  is  a  big  advantage  to  you 
and  every  other  buyer  of  hack  saws. 
It  means  a  more  prompt  delivery 
because  shipments  are  made  from 
our  large  factory  stocks.  And  it 
means  a  better  service  to  users  and 
the  trade  because  the  factory  that 
makes  an  article  is  in  the  best  position 
to  tell  how  it  is  made  and  how  it 
should  be  used. 

We  want  every  user  of  hack  saws  to 
realize  that  the  service  that  goes  with 
Star  Saws  is  just  as  important  as  the 
saws  themselves. 

CLEMSON  BROS.  INC., 

Middletown,  New  York 
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Thus  he  began  his  rather  spectacular,  some- 
what egoistic,  but  certainly  useful  and  ex- 
traordinary career  as  savior  of  the  buf- 
falo— he  had  killed  many  thousands  in  his 
own  skin-hunting  days  on  the  plains. 

In  1888  Mr.  Corbin  bought  twelve  calves 
of  Buffalo  Jones,  these  coming  from  the 
Bedson  herd  of  Manitoba.  In  1892  he 
bought  ten  head  more  of  Jones  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars  each.  These  last  ten  buffalo 
of  the  Corbin  herd  were  descendants  of  the 
calves  obtained  in  the  Panhandle  in  1886, 
when  we  captured  the  thirteen  calves. 
Jones  at  this  time  had  established  his  herd 
at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  from  which  point 
we  had  started  out  on  the  spring  hunt  of 
1886.  It  is  therefore  observable  that  the 
Corbin  herd,  which  survives  the  less  ably 
capitalized  collections  of  Jones  himself, 
really  came  from  the  Jones  calves  captured 
from  the  Southern  herd  and  from  the  calves 
of  the  Manitoba  herd,  which  Jones  im- 
ported in  his  first  attempts  at  a  buffalo 
corner. 

In  the  winter  of  1894-95,  eight  years 
after  the  Jones  calf  hunt  in  the  Panhandle 
and  the  country  round  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
nadian River,  my  fortunes  again  brought 
me  into  contact  with  another  and  at  that 
time  the  sole  remnant  of  the  wild  buf- 
falo in  America.  This  included  the  scat- 
tered survivors  of  the  Great  Plains  herds, 
which  had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  had  found  their  last 
fastnesses  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  interior 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Yet 
then,  as  now,  there  did  not  lack  individuals 
willing  to  destroy  the  resources  of  that  park 
for  their  own  private  interests. 

Indeed,  at  that  time  there  was  no  United 
States  law  protecting  the  American  bison. 
The  poacher  who  killed  a  buffalo  in  Yellow- 
stone Park  could  not  be  punished  beyond 
the  park  military  regulations,  which  con- 
fiscated his  outfit  and  expelled  him  from  the 
park  limits. 

It  was  known  in  a  general  way  that  a 
small  remnant  of  the  great  Western  multi- 
tudes was  being  harried  by  poachers  and 
head-hunters;  and  a  regular  traffic  in  hides 
and  heads  of  Yellowstone  Park  buffalo 
was  more  or  less  openly  carried  on  by  taxi- 
dermists of  towns  near  by,  the  prices  by 
this  time  having  risen  so  much  that  poach- 
ing was  a  well-paid  profession.  I  knew  one 
taxidermist  at  that  time  who  once  sold  a 
buffalo  head  to  a  New  York  millionaire  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  On  the  west  of  the 
park  there  operated  a  bunch  of  old  market 
hunters  and  halfway  outlaws  who  would 
have  killed  the  last  buffalo  in  the  world  if 
they  could  have  made  a  dollar  by  doing 
so.  These  men  did  a  great  deal  toward 
exterminating  the  Yellowstone  Park  herd. 
One  of  them  was  killed  by  a  buffalo  bull 
which  he  had  captured,  while  teasing  it  in 
his  corral. 

In  the  Winter  Wilderness 

At  that  time,  twenty-six  years  ago,  the 
Yellowstone  Park  was  very  little  known, 
much  of  its  area  being  practically  un visited, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  It 
was  therefore  known  that  the  Yellowstone 
buffalo  were  going  fast,  but  no  one  really 
knew  much  as  to  the  definite  extent  of  the 
poaching.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  make  a 
good  vacation  trip  to  go  through  Yellow- 
stone Park  on  ski,  and  I  undertook  this  at 
the  time  above  mentioned  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Billy  Hofer,  a  well-known  guide  and 
outfitter  at  that  time,  familiar  with  the  park 
and  a  resident  of  Gardiner,  Montana. 

Hofer  suggested  that  we  could  have  a 
pleasant  time  strolling  round  on  ten  feet  of 
snow  and  in  forty  degrees  of  frost,  for  the 
most  part  camping  out,  and  photographing 
the  wild  game.  It  seemed  a  good  chance  to 
see  the  mountains  in  the  wintertime,  and  a 
proposition  unusual  enough  to  appeal  to  me 
at  that  time.  It  was  rather  Hofer's  idea 
than  my  own,  and  it  was  to  his  experience 
in  ski  work  and  his  knowledge  of  the  park 
that  the  success  of  the  trip  was  most 
largely  due,  though  I  did  the  story  of  the 
expedition  for  a  sporting  periodical,  and  so 
perhaps  had  more  than  my  own  share  of  the 
credit  in  what  turned  out  to  be  rather  an 
important  series  of  events  regarding  the 
buffalo.  Surely  the  rather  vivid  experience 
of  that  winter  expedition,  undertaken  at 
our  own  personal  expense  twenty-six  years 
ago,  came  to  my  mind  when  I  looked  at  the 
great  herd  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  buf- 
falo no  longer  ago  than  yesterday. 

In  the  winter  above  mentioned  I  was  the 
guest  of  the  superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  Capt.  George  S.  Anderson,  one  of  the 


best  and  most  fearless  superintendents  that 
park  has  had  in  its  long  list  of  able  adminis- 
trators. My  old  friend  died  five  years  ago 
as  Brigadier  General  Anderson,  in  New 
York.  As  I  knew  him  in  the  Yellowstone, 
he  was  a  man  already  of  middle  age,  though 
those  were  the  days  of  slow  promotions  in 
the  Army,  and  he  ranked  then  only  as  a 
captain.  He  told  me  that  he  had  about  six 
hundred  head  of  wild  buffalo  in  the  park 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  He  readily 
gave  Hofer  and  me  consent  for  our  winter 
camping  trip,  which  was  at  that  time  a  far 
more  risky  undertaking  than  it  would  be 
to-day,  when  roads  and  buildings  are  more 
numerous. 

We  started  out  in  February,  it  being  our 
purpose  to  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  hotels,  each  of  which  had  a 
winter  keeper,  who  was  supposed  to  pass 
the  winter  months  as  best  he  might,  en- 
tirely alone  in  the  interior  of  the  wildest 
part  of  the  Rockies.  At  times  we  lay  out  in 
camp,  in  bivouac  or  in  snowshoe  cabins; 
and  we  had  in  all  a  very  delightful  five 
weeks,  spent  in  a  real  winter  wilderness. 
We  were  escorted  by  two  good  ski  men, 
private  soldiers  of  the  force  then  stationed 
at  Fort  Yellowstone.  Of  course,  we  carried 
no  firearms,  nor  did  we  touch  a  head  of 
game  of  any  sort.  Outside  of  what  we  could 
find  at  the  hotel  kitchens,  we  carried  our 
own  supplies  on  our  backs. 

It  was  on  this  journey  that  we  met  at  the 
canon  the  photographing  party  of  F.  J. 
Haynes,  the  official  photographer  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Haynes  at  that  time  made 
a  series  of  winter-game  pictures  which  to- 
day are  rapidly  attaining  great  historical 
value.  He  had  with  him  also  a  little  escort 
of  United  States  soldiers. 

The  Poacher's  Ski 

Captain  Anderson,  before  our  start,  told 
us  that  he  had  sent  two  officers,  Capt. 
George  L.  Scott  and  Lieutenant  Forsyth, 
with  the  government  scout  Burgess,  into 
the  Pelican  Valley  in  a  second  attempt  to 
arrest  a  well-known  poacher  who  was 
known  to  be  operating  out  of  Cooke  City 
on  the  east  edge  of  the  park.  Just  to-day  I 
was  talking  with  James  McBride,  chief 
ranger  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  he 
told  me  of  his  earlier  scouting  trip  with 
Burgess  into  the  Pelican  country.  At  that 
time  they  located  the  poacher's  cache, 
though  he  just  then  had  gone  out  to  Cooke 
City  for  supplies.  He  had  his  buffalo  heads 
slung  up  in  trees  by  block  and  tackle  to 
keep  animals  from  destroying  them.  He 
killed  thirteen  buffalo  and  one  moose 
that  winter. 

On  this  second  trip  he  was  at  last  located 
in  the  Pelican  Valley  by  Burgess  and  caught 
while  skinning  one  of  three  buffalo  he  had 
just  shot  down. 

Approaching  him  under  cover  of  the  tim- 
ber and  favored  by  a  high  wind  which  was 
blowing,  Burgess,  who  was  armed  only  with 
a  six-shooter,  managed  to  get  close  enough 
before  he  was  discovered  to  cover  his  man 
and  make  him  throw  up  his  hands,  though 
the  poacher's  rifle  was  lying  near  the  car- 
cass of  another  buffalo  near  by  and  his  dog 
was  curled  up  to  the  leeward  of  one  of  the 
dead  animals.  It  was  a  rather  plucky  and 
lucky  arrest,  all  things  considered.  It  put 
an  end  to  the  operations  of  one  of  the  worst 
old-time  poachers  and  it  proved  to  be 
the  event  which  began  another  day  for 
the  buffalo  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  of 
America. 

Hofer  and  I  were  at  Norris  Basin  when 
the  army  men  came  out  with  their  prisoner. 
He  was  a  hard-looking  specimen  at  that 
time.  I  photographed  him,  among  the 
other  wild  creatures  of  the  park.  Later  on 
Captain  Anderson  gave  me  this  poacher's 
pair  of  homemade  ski.  They  were  very 
long,  of  spruce,  with  gunny-sack  legs 
tacked  on.  He  wore  elk  shanks  and  gunny 
sacks  for  foot  covering.  He  had  broken  one 
of  his  ski  and  mended  it  with  an  ax,  put- 
ting on  a  long,  heavy  splice,  which  he 
hewed  out  of  a  spruce  tree.  He  nailed  this 
on  at  the  foot  of  the  ski,  smeared  it  oyer 
with  resin  and  tar  and  made  a  rough  but 
practicable  job  of  it. 

To-day  I  was  talking  with  McBride, 
head  ranger  in  the  Yellowstone,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  ever  saw  that  pair  of  ski — 
"the  ones  with  the  big  three-cornered 
splice."  I  told  him  that  I  once  owned  that 
very  pair  of  ski  by  deed  of  gift  of  the 
United  States  via  Captain  Anderson!  I 
gave  the  ski  later  to  Edward  Kemeys,  the 
sculptor  of  American  wild  animals  who  died 
in  Washington  some  years  ago.  I  cannot 
now  say  what  became  of  the  ski;  but  they 


ought  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  Yellow- 
stone Park  museum,  which  should  have 
been  founded  long  ago. 

At  that  time  there  were  not  very  many 
buffalo  ranging  in  the  Pelican  Valley 
where  he  was  operating.  The  greatest  herd 
was  supposed  to  be  wintering  in  the  Hay- 
den  Valley,  so  that  Hofer  and  I  laid  our 
course  that  way.  We  worked  out  from  the 
old  Canyon  Hotel,  long  since  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  the  present  costly  struc- 
ture, whose  foundations  measure  an  even 
mile  round.  We  slid  out  of  the  top  story  of 
the  old  hotel  on  our  ski,  down  a  snowdrift 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  It  was  at  this 
hotel  that  we  met  the  Haynes  party,  and 
we  all  struck  out  for  Hayden  Valley  to- 
gether, taking  some  good  pictures  and  hav- 
ing some  pleasant  adventures  in  common. 

Hofer  and  I  then,  after  a  mighty  cold 
bivouac  in  the  snow  one  night  and  yet  an- 
other night  in  a  cabin  on  Trout  Creek, 
the  mercury  being  thirty  degrees  below, 
passed  up  into  the  Mary's  Mountain  coun- 
try, coming  out  over  the  divide  and  down 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the  lower  Fountain 
Basin.  Thence  we  went  back  to  Mammoth 
via  Norris.  We  later  completed  our  recon- 
naissance by  going  east  of  Mammoth  to  the 
old  Yancey  place,  a  few  miles  from  where 
the  present  Camp  Roosevelt  is  located,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lamar  River,  or 
East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  We  had 
made  rather  a  faithful  examination  of  the 
wild  game  of  the  park,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  at  that  time. 

The  results  of  this  winter  trip  were  inter- 
esting in  more  ways  than  one.  Ever  since 
that  time  I  have  been  skeptical,  and  very 
skeptical,  about  the  accuracy  of  any  game 
census  taken  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  wintertime.  I  personally  know  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  of  ski  and  pack 
work  in  that  country,  and  I  have  learned 
that  wild  game  is  not  apt  to  stand  still  to 
be  tallied.  Billy  Hofer  and  I  were  never 
sure  that  we  had  not  counted  some  buffalo 
more  than  once;  but  we  were  obliged  to 
report  to  Captain  Anderson  that  we  could 
not  stretch  the  number  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  buffalo  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  we  both  feared  that 
seventy-five  would  be  nearer  the  right 
count.  We  also  reported  to  the  superintend- 
ent that  we  had  found  eight  head  of  dead 
buffalo  in  the  Hayden  Valley — the  tracks 
of  wolves  led  us  to  them,  buried  deep  as 
they  were  under  eight  feet  of  snow. 

Friends  of  the  Buffalo 

Here  then  we  had  something  of  a  story, 
with  some  rather  startling  facts,  gained  at 
first  hand  at  cost  of  considerable  effort.  We 
had  not  gone  in  so  much  for  a  story  as  for 
an  adventure,  but  we  had  a  story  none  the 
less — I  do  not  doubt,  the  best  one  I  ever 
did,  how  much  or  little  that  may  measure, 
though  it  should  be  accredited  rather  to 
Hofer  than  to  myself.  In  any  event  Cap- 
tain Anderson  saw  that  his  estimate  of  the 
buffalo  had  been  wrong.  He  saw  also 
that  the  depredations  of  the  poachers  had 
been  much  underestimated  and  that  the 
Yellowstone  Park  herd  was  in  danger  of 
actual  extinction. 

We  set  the  wires  going  from  snowbound 
Fort  Yellowstone.  The  country  to  the  east- 
ward began  to  hear  something  of  the  truth 
about  the  last  of  the  American  buffalo. 
With  every  proper  apology  for  any  personal 
note  in  thus  giving  the  record  of  that 
chance  winter  expedition,  I  may  say  that 
our  report  of  the  facts  was  the  basis  of  a 
law  immediately  put  through  Congress 
that  year,  and  signed  in  the  month  of  May, 
1894,  by  President  Grover  Cleveland.  That 
law  reached  its  prompt  passage  largely 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  a  sports- 
man, long  deceased,  a  Washington  lawyer 
by  the  name  of  Hallett  Phillips,  a  good  man 
and  surely  a  benefactor  of  the  buffalo. 
That  act  made  it,  for  the  first  time,  unlaw- 
ful to  kill  buffalo  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
punishable  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  fine 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  It 
was  the  first  protection  the  American  bison 
ever  had.  Without  that  law  we  should  not 
have  seen  one  individual  of  the  great  herd 
of  Yellowstone  buffaloyesterday.  So  I  feel 
that  I  have  an  interest  in  that  herd  as 
well  as  in  the  Corbin  herd  and  the  North 
Carolina  herd. 

Stout  Captain  Anderson  feared  no  man 
on  earth.  He  cursed  the  poacher  out  beau- 
tifully, threw  him  into  the  guardhouse  and 
took  away  his  scanty  outfit.  That  was  all 
he  could  do  to  punish  him  at  that  time.  In 
leisurely  time  he  reported  the  arrest  to 
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^At Every  Poinr 
of  City  Work 


F.  HURLBUT  CO. 

GREEN     BAY,  WISCONSIN 


A  w  D  A  tMT  w  R  AC  I  T  E: 
COAL 


September  11,  1920. 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 
Clintonville ,  Wis. 

Gentlemen : 

We  purchased  our  first  F.W.D.   Truck  in  1916  and 
since  then  have  bought  four  more, -having  done  away  with  all 
of  the  conventional  trucks  we  formerly  used.      In  fact,  we 
have  standardized  on  the  F.W.D.   because  our  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  it  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
truck  for  our  work,  which  is  hauling  coal,   sand  and  gravel 
in  the  city  and  country. 

Time  is  an  important  factor  in  our  business  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  with  our  F.W.D. 's  we  are  able  to 
make  more  trips  per  day  than  ever  before.     This  is  a  fact 
which  other  concerns  in  our  locality  are  recognizing. 

The  short  turning  radius  of  the  F.W.D.   and  its 
narrow  tread  has  proved  indispensable  in  congested  traffic  and 
on  private  driveways  on  our  large  city  delivery  work. 

Our  trucks  have  stood  up  wonderfully  well  and  the 
maintenance  costs  have  been  very  low.     The  attention  we  have 
had  to  orders  for  parts  from  your  Service  Department  could  not 
have  been  better  had  we  been  your  next-door-neighbors  and  this 
is  a  feature  with  which  we  are  highly  gratified.     We  have  never 
lost  any  time  through  having  our  trucks  laid  up  for  want  of  parts. 

In  conclusion,   probably  the  best  thing  we  can  say  for 
the  F.W.D.   trucks  we  are  using  is  that  they  are  making  money  for 
us  by  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  are  handling  our 
immense  hauling. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  all  times  to  answer  any  inquiries 
regarding  your  trucks  for  we  feel  that  they  have  thoroughly 
solved  our  transportation  problem. 


aves 

Gasoline  —  Tires 
Repair  cost  ~  Time 


Yours  very  truly, 


F.    HURLBUT  CO. 


PER. 


Secretary  &  Treasurer 


In  this  voluntary  letter  are  summed  up  all  the 
advantages  and  service  in  city  work  that  the 
most  exacting  truck  user  will  ever  require. 

THE  FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE  AUTO  COMPANY 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ont.  CLINTONVILLE,  WIS. 
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Crystal  White 


The  Billion  Bubble  Soap 


zA  Qift  to  Every  Home 

Snow  white  linen. 

Spotless  woodwork,  porcelain  and  tile. 

Glistening  dishes  and  glassware. 

A  kitchen  all  spick  and  span. 

All  the  family  washables,  fine  and  coarse, 
laundered  as  clean  and  fresh  as  new. 

Cleanliness  everywhere. 

—Crystal  White's  gift  to  you. 


PEET  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


KANSAS  CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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the  War  Department  at  Washington,  and 
asked  for  instructions,  knowing  well  enough 
what  the  instructions  must  be.  I  was  with 
him  at  his  breakfast  table  when  his  orderly 
one  morning  brought  in  the  long  envelope 
from  Washington. 

"I  know  what's  in  it."  said  Captain 
Anderson,  "but  I  can't  see  it  if  I  don't  open 
the  envelope.  I  won't  open  it  for  about  a 
week.  Let  him  stay  in  the  guardhouse  till  I 
read  my  orders!" 

His  orders,  in  effect,  said:  "The  prisoner, 
being  detained  without  any  authority  of 
law  or  military  regulations,  will  be  dis- 
charged." 

Whereupon  Captain  Anderson  kicked 
the  poacher  out  of  the  park.  It  was  all  that 
he  could  do. 

To-day  the  man  who,  with  or  without 
permit,  would  kill  any  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Yellowstone  Park  would  earn  the  exe- 
cration of  the  country.  At  that  time  it  was 
thought  rather  a  smart  thing  to  kill  as 
many  buffalo  as  possible  in  the  nation's 
last  sanctuary  of  that  species. 

Those  were  the  beginnings,  and  such  al- 
most was  the  end,  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
herd  of  buffalo.  For  a  time  I  lost  track  of 
its  detailed  history,  though  as  park  pub- 
licity became  more  common  we  heard  from 
time  to  time  of  experiments  in  feeding  and 
breeding,  importing  and  deporting. 

Head  Ranger  McBride,  almost  the  only 
man  except  myself  in  the  park  who  dates 
back  to  1894,  told  me  the  rest  of  the  story 
of  this  Yellowstone  herd  which  we  saw  yes- 
terday. 

The  Herd  in  Lamar  Valley 

"You  couldn't  have  been  far  wrong  in  an 
estimate  of  less  than  a  hundred  head  at  the 
time  of  your  winter  trip  in  1894,"  he  said. 
"After  your  trip  that  year  the  Hayden  herd 
one  winter  took  a  notion  to  move  west  and 
south,  down  into  the  Madison  Plateau.  The 
Henry  Lake  outlaws  that  winter  killed 
seventy-six  head,  and  that  slaughter  prac- 
tically wiped  out  the  buffalo  living  on 
that  side  of  the  park.  There  were  a  few 
head  over  east  and  southeast.  I  myself  be- 
lieve that  at  one  time  the  park  buffalo 
were  cut  down  to  twelve  head.  We  do  not 
know  exactly,  but  that  was  all  we  could  find. 

"Our  wild  herd  to-day  is  the  increase  of 
that  little  bunch,  and  that  is  the  one  true 
wild  herd  of  the  American  bison,  little  seen 
as  it  is  to-day.  So  much  for  protection,  and 
so  much  for  the  act  of  Congress  of  1894. 
Please  God,  our  herd  now  never  will  be 
wiped  out,  if  our  people  ever  learn  to  know 
about  it  and  value  it  as  they  ought  to." 

Ranger  McBride  and  all  his  assistants 
love  the  buffalo.  They  all  know  the  perils 
through  which  these  survivors  have  come. 
They  all  know  that  their  worst  enemy  was 
man. 

Yesterday  an  editor,  with  his  party, 
drove  out  in  a  high-power  motor  car  di- 
rectly to  the  corral  gate  of  the  Buffalo 
Ranch  on  the  Lamar  River,  formerly  known 
as  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  It 
chanced  that  I  was  with  this  party,  once 
more  investigating  the  number  and  status 
of  the  buffalo  in  Yellowstone  Park.  We 
rode  along  over  perfectly  easy  and  prac- 
ticable roads  at  a  rate  of  speed  averaging 
more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour — a  day's 
journey  on  ski,  twenty  miles!  It  seemed 
like  ordinary  mountain  touring  until,  far 
up  the  Lamar  Valley,  we  chanced  to  see  a 
huge  black  object 

outlined  against   

the  foothills  a 
quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it- 
it  was  a  buffalo, 
and  not  under 
fence;  a  straggler 
from  the  herd. 
And  there  were 
the  buffalo,  a  black 
mass,  waiting  for 
the  visitors.  The 
herd  is  in  charge  of 
Burton  C.  La- 
combe,  ex- 
sergeant  of  regu- 
lars, and  as  good  a 
man  as  one  could 
find  in  many  a 
long  day's  march, 
assisted  by  Charlie 
Wilson,  both  good 
cowmen  and  men 
who  understand 
the  buffalo.  Here 
they  were,  black, 


huge,  impressive,  as  wild  looking  as  any 
wild  animal  ever  was,  but  perfectly  under 
control  of  their  little  band  of  handlers.  A 
young  shepherd  dog  had  aided  in  the  drive, 
and  seemed  now  willing  to  assume  general 
charge  of  the  herd. 

"He's  worth  as  much  as  three  to  five 
men  in  a  round-up,"  said  Lacombe. 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  horse  work,  but  I  saw  one  pony 
with  his  flanks  still  wet;  and  putting  this 
and  that  together,  I  could  well  recall  the 
days  of  1886  in  the  Panhandle  hunt,  when 
I  saw  wild  buffalo  match  speed  with  the 
fastest  of  our  cow  horses,  and  saw  little 
calves,  six  weeks  old,  outrun  our  fastest 
stock  sometimes. 

These  animals  of  the  Buffalo  Ranch 
seemed  gentle  enough,  though  most  of  them 
would  edge  away  when  we  approached. 
Now  and  again  a  big  bull  would  face  us,  or 
come  close.  The  little  shepherd  dog  ran 
among  them  masterfully. 

The  winter  coat  of  these  animals  was  by 
this  time — the  middle  of  July — for  the 
most  part  shed  or  hanging  in  rags  or  wool 
along  the  shoulders.  The  animals  seemed 
in  very  fair  condition  of  flesh,  and  appar- 
ently in  very  good  health.  There  was  a 
time  not  so  long  ago  when  the  greatest  fear 
was  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  entire 
herd,  a  number  of  buffalo  being  lost 
through  a  contagious  disease  which,  in 
fault  of  a  better  name,  was  called  by  the 
experts  hemorrhagic  septicaemia.  No  one 
knows  what  was  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
which  has  been  unknown  elsewhere  among 
the  buffalo,  wild  or  in  captivity.  It  seems 
to  have  come  from  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion. Could  it  have  come  from  sheep? 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  now  believed  to  be 
conquered,  though  the  remedy  as  applied 
may  seem  to  some  of  the  old  bulls  as  bad  as 
the  disease  itself.  Some  of  them  have  been 
vaccinated  twice,  and  all  of  the  herd  at 
least  once,  with  a  serum  which  had  been 
compounded  in  Washington  from  cultures 
of  the  disease  germ.  The  Government  ex- 
perts have  sent  out  sufficient  quantities  of 
this  vaccine  to  treat  the  entire  herd,  and  it 
is  thought  that  danger  of  the  disease  now 
is  past. 

Herd  Master  Lacombe  and  his  assistant 
showed  the  visitors  how  this  vaccination 
work  was  done  with  animals  which  are  far 
more  powerful  than  any  domestic  cattle, 
which,  none  the  less,  are  handled  with  per- 
fect safety  and  sureness.  In  the  treatment 
of  these  several  hundred  head  of  buffalo 
there  have  been  only  four  deaths — almost 
all  calves;  not  a  bad  record  for  work  that  is 
necessarily  of  the  strong-arm  sort. 

Vaccinating  Buffalo 

The  buffalo  keepers  went  about  their 
vaccination  work  methodically,  working 
out  their  mechanical  adjuncts  in  very  prac- 
tical fashion.  From  the  connecting  pens  of 
the  great  buffalo  corral,  which  is  built 
strongly  of  logs  and  great  posts,  a  lane 
makes  off,  converging  like  a  cattle  chute 
beyond  its  gate.  This  passageway  termi- 
nates in  a  strongly  made  squeeze  gate,  or 
troughlike  pen,  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  full-grown  buffalo.  This  cozy  little  tem- 
porary home  for  any  ailing  buffalo  is  built 
of  heavy  planks  which  run  up  higher  than 
any  buffalo  can  jump.  Wrangled  into  this 
receptacle  as  though  into  the  pocket  of  a 
winged  fyke  net,  Mister  Buffalo  finds  him- 
self in  solitary  confinement,  and  in  a  very 


The  Vaccination  Pen,  Buffalo  Ranch,  Yellowstone  Park 


narrow  cell.  A  gate  drops  behind  him;  he 
finds  himself  shut  off  from  retreat  or  ad- 
vance, not  knowing  that  there  is  a  closed 
gate  also  ahead  of  him.  He  may  protest, 
but  he  cannot  get  out,  either  in  front,  behind 
or  above. 

All  at  once  additional  terror  strikes  him 
when  he  finds  one  side  of  his  narrow  cell 
squeezing  him  in  against  the  other  irre- 
sistibly. The  operator  outside  the  chute 
has  thrown  his  weight  upon  a.  great  lever, 
which  forces  in  one  hinged  side  of  the 
V-shaped  trough  in  which  the  buffalo  is 
standing.  His  sides  clamped  fast  in  this 
way,  and  blocked  off  fore  and  aft,  the  big- 
gest buffalo  of  the  herd  is  helpless.  Sud- 
denly he  feels  a  sharp  jab  in  his  right 
shoulder.  The  operator  has  forced  home  the 
needle  point  of  the  vaccine  syringe.  He 
works  through  an  opening  a  foot  or  so  in 
extent  which  has  been  cut  through  one  wall 
of  the  squeeze  pen. 

As  he  feels  the  prick  of  the  needle,  Mister 
Buffalo  would  like  to  kick,  but  cannot  do  so 
with  any  success.  Then  all  at  once  the  lever 
is  raised,  the  sides  of  his  prison  fall  away 
from  him,  the  gate  in  front  of  him  is  lifted 
and  he  once  more  sees  the  free  air  ahead. 
He  walks  out,  outraged,  stiff-legged,  his 
little  tail  curled  tight  in  rage,  and  mutter- 
ing threats  of  what  he  will  do  if  they  ever 
treat  him  that  way  again.  But  sometimes 
they  do  treat  him  that  way  again.  The 
keepers  showed  our  visitors  how  the  ap- 
paratus works,  and  it  is  always  perfectly 
simple,  like  most  considerable  things. 

Bison  as  Barometers 

As  this  herd  showed  up  in  the  corral,  the 
animals  seemed  to  equal  in  stature  the  wild 
buffalo;  but  many  had  a  cross-bred  look, 
like  catalo,  so-called.  There  is  no  domestic 
cattle  blood  in  the  herd,  but  it  has  been 
found  desirable,  in  conditions  of  semi- 
domesticity,  to  sterilize  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  males.  The  result  is  a  straighter 
horn  in  the  specimens,  with  the  tips  farther 
apart,  so  that  they  have  a  rangier  and  more 
domestic  look  than  the  average  wild  buffalo. 
The  Government  has  no  legal  way  of  dis- 
posing of  this  part  of  the  increase  of  the 
herd,  though  much  good  beef  seems  to  be 
wasting.  To  kill  it  for  use  in  the  park  serv- 
ice would  make  no  end  of  trouble,  and  to 
sell  it  outside  the  park  would  be  just  as 
bad.  It  would  seem  better  to  dispose  of  a 
portion  of  young  male  calves  to  other  herds 
outside  the  park. 

Sometimes  an  old  outlaw  bull  goes  bad 
and  has  to  be  killed — as  did  Old  Harry, 
whose  salted  hide  now  hangs  on  the  fence 
of  the  Buffalo  Ranch.  Old  Harry  had  a 
pleasant  habit  of  holding  up  the  mail  stage 
whenever  he  felt  so  disposed,  and  was  so 
bad  an  actor  all  round  that  at  last  it  be- 
came necessary  to  destroy  him.  Theoret- 
ically he  was  tame,  but  practically  he  was 
wild.  Perhaps  it  was  the  tameness  of  his 
life  that  made  him  wild.  Jack  Johnson  is 
another  big  solitary  of  morose  habits. 
When  he  stands  in  the  trail  anywhere  up  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Yellowstone  Park 
horsemen  coming  down  have  to  ride  round 
him — if  they  can  stay  on. 

The  tame  buffalo  are  tame  only  in  a 
manner  of  speaking.  They  retain  all  the 
habits  of  the  original  wild  species.  For  in- 
stance, they  are  able,  without  fail,  to  pre- 
dict a  heavy  storm  for  one  or  two  days  in 
advance.  As  the  buffalo  of  the  old  plains 
were  known  to  do,  they  point  the  storm, 
standing  with  the 
head  toward  the 
point  from  which 
it  afterward  will 
break.  Another 
sign  of  uneasiness 
induced  by  heavy 
weatheris  the  stiff- 
legged  leaping  and 
running  about  in 
circles  which  often 
mark  the  herd  just 
before  a  storm 
breaks  on  their 
range.  They  live 
practically  in  all 
respects  the  wild 
life  of  the  so-called 
wild  herd,  with  the 
exception  that 
they  are  watched 
by  horsemen  and 
are  fed  hay  during 
themost  inclement 
weather  of  the 
winter.  The  range 

(Concluded  on 
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Do  You  Wish  Your  Cigars 
Didn'tCostQuiteSoMuch? 

If  you  smoke  a  15-cent  cigar,  and  con- 
sider our  9-cent  El  N'elsor  as  good,  you 
save  6  cents  on  every  smoke. 

We  are  cigarmakers. 
We  sell  our  cigars  direct 
to  smokers  with  but  one 
cost  of  handling,  and  one 
profit.  We  make  cigars 
good  enough  to  let  you 
smoke  ten  before  you  de- 
cide their  actual  value. 

Most  of  our  customers 
regard  our  El  N'elsor  as 
the  equal  of  any  15-cent 
cigar  bought  over  a  glass 
showcase. 

This  is  what  goes  into 
our  El  Nelsor:  It  is  4% 
inches  long.  Its  filler  is 
all  long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco,  accurately 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is 
Sumatra  leaf,  genuine. 

All  our  cigars  are  hand- 
rolled.  They  are  made  by 
skilled  adult  cigarmakers 
in  hygienic  surroundings. 

If  this  possible  saving 
appears  worth  a  2-cent 
stamp  to  you,  send  for  a 
box  of  50.  They  come  to 
you  fresh  from  our  fac- 
tory. Smoke  ten.  If  the 
50  seem  worth  S4.50  to 
you,  within  10  days,  send 
us  that  sum.  If  not,  re- 
turn the  40  not  smoked. 

We  send  our  cigars  post- 
age prepaid. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  business  stationery 
or  give  reference,  and  state 
whether  you  want  mild, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  many  other 
brands  of  cigars  which 
you  can  order  on  the  above 
stated  terms. 
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FIRST  in  Public  Utility  Service 


IN  no  other  field  of  motor  hauling 
do  speed  and  dependability  count 
as  in  public  utility  work.  A  five-minute 
delay  in  repairing  a  line  might  prove 
serious.  Breakdowns  need  instant 
attention.  The  areas  covered  are  often 
extensive.  Emergency  calls  keep  whole 
fleets  on  the  go. 

In  the  building  and  extending  of 
telephone  and  telegraph,  water,  gas, 
railway,  light  and  power  lines,  the 


hauling  is  heavy  and  the  roads  often 
bad. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  exacting  fields, 
White  Trucks  are  predominantly  used. 
They  have  the  stuff  in  them  to  stand 
up;  as  able  to  do  a  hard  day's  work 
after  years  of  service  as  they  were  at 
the  start.  They  are  always  ready  and 
they  stay  ready.  Year  after  year  they 
continue  to  do  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money. 


*  A  Summary  of  White  Trucks  in 
Public  Utility  Service 

46  Telephone  and  Telegraph  companies  own  635  White  Trucks. 
143  Electric  Light  and  Power  companies  own  482  White  Trucks. 

64  Railway  companies  own  144  White  Trucks. 

77  Gas  companies  own  230  White  Trucks. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

WHITE  TRUCKS 


(Concluded  from  Page  107) 

of  the  tame  and  wild  herds  overlap  to  some 
extent,  and  without  doubt  they  interbreed 
to  some  extent.  The  original  hope  was 
that  some  of  the  tame  herd  would  drift  off 
and  become  members  of  the  wild  herd. 

With  a  herd  now  of  nearly  five  hundred 
head,  there  are  increasing  problems  coming 
on,  for  the  increase  steadily  is  mounting  up. 
The  present  tame  herd  had  small  begin- 
nings. In  1902  three  bulls  and  eighteen  cows 
were  bought,  mostly  from  the  Pablo  herd, 
with  two  head  from  the  Goodnight  herd, 
in  Texas.  In  1904  there  were  thirty-nine 
head;  in  1906,  fifty-seven  head. 

When  C.  J.  Jones  was  in  charge  he  caught 
three  calves  in  the  park  and  range.  Harry 
Trenchman  caught  one  bull  calf,  which  he 
carried  out  twenty  miles  on  his  saddle. 
These  calves  were  the  only  park  blood  in  the 
tame  herd. 

Though  fed  hay  when  necessary,  the 
tame  herd  scatters  rather  widely  through  a 
good  portion  of  the  park  during  the  winter, 
many  of  the  buffalo  coming  down  to  the 
flats  round  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  thirty 
miles  from  their  summer  range  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  park.  They  sometimes 
dispute  with  the  elk  over  the  hay  from 
the  feed  wagons.  There  were  twenty-eight 
head  on  the  old  parade  grounds  of  Fort 
Yellowstone  at  one  time  last  December. 
Sometimes  these  buffalo  would  walk  at 
night  under  the  windows  of  the  residents 
and  waken  the  government  employees  from 
their  slumbers.  Driven  out  from  day  to  day 
they  would  return  again  and  again,  seem- 
ing to  like  the  place. 

Buffalo  on  the  Range 

A  buffalo  is  exceedingly  sot  of  mind.  It 
is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  a 
buffalo,  practically  wild,  standing  within  a 
few  feet  of  a  modern  government  building; 
yet  that  is  a  not  unusual  spectacle  in 
Yellowstone  Park  in  the  winter  season. 
This  is  another  result  of  protection  of 
wild  game  in  one  of  the  nation's  great 
parks.  A  buffalo  will  eat  much  more  each 
day  than  will  a  domestic  ox,  some  twenty 
pounds  of  hay  being  easy  for  him. 

At  forty  dollars  or  so  a  ton,  that  runs 
into  considerable  money.  Summer  or 
winter,  these  wards  of  the  nation  are 
under  close  watch  guard  of  the  keepers 
of  the  herd,  a  handful  of  modest,  quiet, 
hard-riding  and  hard-working  men  who 
love  their  buffalo  zealously. 

We  have  changed  since  the  days  of 
1895,  when  the  United  States  first  real- 
ized that  there  was  such  an  animal  as 
the  American  bison,  and  that  it  was 
worth  saving  as  a  species.  These  few 
men,  far  out  from  the  main-traveled 
roads  of  the  park,  see  but  few  tourists, 
and  not  caring  to  see  many  they  look 
after  the  nation's  greatest  buffalo  herd 
day  by  day  and  month  by  month  the 
year  through.  They  are  valuable  serv- 
ants and  good  irien — typically  Western- 
ers of  the  real  sort,  and  not  of  the  hair 
pants,  concha-decorated,  silk-shirted, 
circus  sort. 

So  there  was  one  of  the  greatest  herds 
of  the  American  bison  now  living,  and 
looking  at  it  one  must  suppose  the  spe- 
cies to  be  safe  to-day.  True,  these  sur- 
vivors are  objects  of  curiosity,  but  at 
least  they  are  here  apparently  to  stay 
from  this  time  on.  In  parks  and  private 
herds  there  are  now  many  smaller  nu- 
cleuses which— given  any  intelligent 
handling— will  also  insure  a  reasonable 
and  steady  increase.  As  we  can,  we  now 
are  striving  to  undo  the  ruin  which  we 
so  gayly  wrought  not  long  ago.  It  was 
a  ruin  pleasingly  easy  at  that  recent  day 
of  our  history.  True,  the  average  Amer- 
ican experiences  a  certain  ennui  in  these 
jazzful  days  at  seeing  a  buffalo  in  a  park 
eating  hay  like  an  ox  and  but  rarely  ac- 
credited with  killing  and  eating  one  of 
its  keepers. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  story  out  of  a  buffalo 
herd  of  half  a  dozen  animals  behind  a 
wire  fence. 

But  the  Yellowstone  Park  herd,  the 
so-called  tame  herd— the  wild  herd  be- 
ing rarely  ever  seen  by  tourists — offers 
much  more  than  any  other  herd  of  buffalo 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
It  can  afford  a  genuine  thrill,  a  touch 
and  taste  of  the  old  days  of  the  plains. 

It  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  old 
buffalo  range  which  now  reached  off  east 
and  north  of  the  Buffalo  Ranch  on  the 
Lamar— a  wide,  flat  valley  flanked  by 
spreading  mountains  on  either  side,  a 
mountain  river  threading  it  midway. 
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A  series  of  thunderstorms,  which  had  all 
that  day  made  traveling  interesting,  now 
had  culminated  in  a  black  mass  of  clouds  far 
to  the  westward. 

The  faint  roll  of  thunder  just  now  and 
then  could  be  heard.  Turn  your  eyes  away 
from  the  corral  fence,  the  log  cabins  of  the 
men,  and  you  had  the  old  West,  unfenced, 
free  and  open  and  tenanted  by  its  original 
people. 

You  had  the  buffalo.  In  a  dark,  undulat- 
ing mass  the  buffalo  made  off  for  the 
range.  Huge,  ungainly,  deceivingly  swift  as 
of  old,  they  pounded  down  the  sharp  little 
hillside,  the  marvelous  mechanism  of  their 
tremendous  shoulders  and  forelegs  miracu- 
lously undamaged  as  it  always  was  in  the 
hammering  of  the  ancient  stampedes.  The 
swaying  humps  rose  and  fell  before  the  ob- 
servers now  as  they  did  in  the  old  times  on 
the  plains.  The  roll  of  their  pounding  hoofs 
made  the  old  diapason  of  the  plains.  The 
dust  round  them  was  the  very  dust  of  the 
plains  of  long  ago.  This  was  the  range, 
and  here  were  the  buffalo  again !  The  man 
is  privileged  who  may  see  that  sight  in 
America  to-day. 

As  the  herd  made  off  into  the  untracked 
country  the  occupants  of  the  high-powered 
motor  car  sprang  into  the  seats,  and  for  a 
few  moments  engaged  in  a  buffalo  chase  of 
America  to-day — not  mounted  bareback, 
bow  and  arrow  in  hand,  but  comfortably 
seated  in  a  vehicle  which  could  outrun  any 
buffalo,  given  half  a  chance.  The  car  swung 
free  of  the  flank  of  the  herd  and  followed  it 
for  a  little  space  down  the  road  which  led 
up  the  valley.  The  black  mass  of  buffalo 
swept  on,  finally  breaking  to  a  trot  and 
fringing  out.  They  had  had  enough  of  man 
for  that  day,  and  wanted  to  get  back  into 
their  own  country. 

The  sound  of  their  running,  the  dust  of 
their  going,  became  fainter,  fainter  and 
fainter.   It  was  as  near  the  old  West  as 
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ever  in  a  man's  life  it  may  now  be  seen. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  time  of  the  visit  to 
the  herd  above  mentioned  I  was  about  the 
Lamar  Valley  for  some  days,  and  had 
further  opportunity  to  watch  these  ani- 
mals. The  herd  was  then  ranged  on  the 
slopes  toward  Cache  Creek,  loosely  scat- 
tered over  a  big  piece  of  country,  which 
surely  would  have  offered  hard  going  for 
any  cow  horse.  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
the  task  of  rounding  up  and  driving  these 
animals  to  the  corral  fifteen  miles  below 
was  one  hard  enough  for  men  and  horses, 
though  the  men  of  the  buffalo  guard  do  not 
complain  of  it.  Such  a  drive  is  hard  also 
upon  the  animals  themselves,  especially 
during  the  early  spring,  and  each  assem- 
blage of  the  herd  is  attended  with  a  certain 
loss. 

Even  half-tamed  buffalo  are  much  harder 
to  handle  than  domestic  stock,  and  many 
of  these  animals  never  have  lost  their  stub- 
born or  their  belligerent  qualities.  Some 
of  the  bulls  and  quite  a  few  of  the  old 
cows  always  make  trouble.  Bob  Lecombe, 
ex-sergeant  of  long  experience  with  the 
Regular  Army  in  the  Philippines,  says  that 
he  considers  his  present  job  as  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  work  he  ever  had  in 
the  Army.  On  five  different  occasions  he 
has  come  near  cashing  in,  twice  having  a 
slicker  ripped  off  his  back. 

Two  of  the  range  horses  to-day  show 
wounds  of  buffalo  horns.  There  is  no  time, 
either  on  the  range  or  in  the  corral,  when  a 
man  does  not  have  to  be  on  his  guard,  and 
nothing  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  of 
this  buffalo  work. 

At  the  time  of  my  stay  on  the  buffalo 
farm  there  were  eighteen  men  in  the  hay 
field  engaged  in  putting  up  hay  for  the 
buffalo  herd.  If  these  animals  were  not  fed 
they  would  starve  to  death,  for  they  seem 
to  have  lost  all  their  original  ability  to 
rustle.  As  to  the  wild  herd,  which  receives 
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no  hay  at  all,  the  animals  seem  to  be  doing 
well,  but  I  question  whether  anyone  really 
knows  very  much  about  the  numbers  or 
the  habits  of  this  herd.  They  were  then 
ranging  among  the  high  peaks  toward  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  park,  and  the  ranger 
force  was  frankly  uneasy  about  them. 
More  and  more  persons  are  now  coming  up 
in  motor  cars  along  the  Lamar  Valley,  and 
more  and  more  parties  want  to  see  the 
buffalo. 

Very  few  are  ever  allowed  to  go  on  the 
range  of  the  wild  buffalo,  because  these  ani- 
mals run  as  quickly  as  they  catch  scent  of 
a  human  being,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
little  danger  that  they  might  stampede  over 
the  park  line— yet  another  phase  of  the 
buffalo  problem  to-day. 

While  along  the  Lamar  Valley  we  saw 
proof  of  the  old  tragedy  of  wild  life  on  the 
plains.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  above 
the  buffalo  farm  a  couple  of  miles  we  one 
morning  found  a  dead  buffalo  bull,  which 
apparently  had  died  twenty-four  hours 
earlier.  The  hair  was  slipping  a  little  along 
the  flanks,  though  still  tight  on  the  head 
and  neck.  With  a  rope  at  the  saddle  horn 
we  turned  the  old  fellow  over,  but  could 
find  no  mark  of  a  wound  on  his  body  nor 
assign  any  reason  for  his  death.  He  was  a 
tremendous  specimen,  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  saw,  and  had  carried  a  head  which 
ought  to  have  been  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  these  days.  The  entire  carcass  was 
left  to  lie  where  it  was.  In  our  wanderings 
about  that  district  we  saw  another  bull 
which  was  acting  dopey,  and  just  before  I 
came  away  a  message  came  out  from  the 
Soda  Butte  station  saying  that  two  more 
buffalo  bulls  had  been  found  dead  near 
that  point  farther  up  the  Lamar.  I  under- 
stand that  these  last  two  heads  were  saved. 

There  seems  to  be  no  present  solution 
of  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  these 
fine  specimens  which  die  in  the  park. 
The  act  of  Congress  is  specific,  and  al- 
lows no  commercial  use  of  the  meat, 
hides  or  heads  of  the  buffalo  herds.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  male  increase  is  left  of  no  value 
to  the  species.  I  should  think  that 
some  day  there  might  be  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  would  clarify  this  matter. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  a  few 
years  the  herd  will  overtax  the  hay  ca- 
pacity, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
use  in  annually  feeding  certain  hundreds 
of  worthless  specimens  which  do  noth- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  race  either  in  the 
park  or  elsewhere.  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  these  might  be  sold  for  meat, 
under  proper  legal  permit,  and  that  the 
funds  thus  raised  might  be  used  for  park 
purposes  exclusively,  not  being  turned 
in  to  any  general  fund.  A  still  better 
idea  would  be  to  sell  for  park  purposes 
the  surplus  of  young  male  calves. 

Why  Not  a  Park  Museum? 

There  ought  to  be  established  a  gov- 
ernment museum  at  Yellowstone  Park 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  some  of 
these  trophies  of  the  great  game  species 
which  have  died  from  natural  causes. 
In  this  way  the  public  might  become 
acquainted  with  specimens  which  never 
oughttobeusedforany  commercial  gain , 
and  never  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
park  for  any  reason.  Such  a  museum 
ought  also  to  include  a  library  covering 
all  the  early  history  of  the  Western  coun- 
try. There  might  be  collected  examples 
of  the  gear  and  weapons  of  the  whites 
and  savages  in  the  early  days  round  the 
park,  as  there  are  vacant  government 
buildings  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
Such  a  museum  could  be  established  at 
no  very  great  expense  and  be  made  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  countless  persons 
visiting  this  park.  It  is  probable  that 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  this  mu- 
seum could  be  obtained  from  Congress — 
or  perhaps  from  public-spirited  private 
citizens.  A  part  of  the  maintenance 
charges  could  be  gained  from  the  natural 
increase  of  this  buffalo  herd  alone. 

Without  any  very  great  amount  of  re- 
flection as  to  the  consequences  of  such 
a  policy  in  the  latter  regard,  it  certainly 
would  seem  that  such  a  museum  ought 
to  be  established  and  supported  by  the 
Government  for  the  people.  In  common 
with  many  other  new  problems  in  park 
administration  to-day,  the  problem  of 
the  buffalo  in  semicaptivity  bids  fair  to 
increase  pari  passu  with  the  species  it- 
self. The  great  question  soon  will  be 
what  to  do  with  the  surplus  success  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  buffalo. 
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Teton  Range  From  Jackson  Hole 
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PREPARED 


The  roof  over  your  head — it  should 
be  prepared  for  snow,  sleet,  rain  or 
shine;  it  should  be  prepared  for  smoke 
and  soot,  prepared  to  resist  fire;  it 
should  be  prepared  for  the  worst 

No  part  of  your  house  needs  greater 
protection,  no  part  needs  longer  life, 
no  part  needs  greater  care  in  selec- 
tion—  and  so  when  you  buy  the  roof, 
you  cannot  afford  to  buy  unknown 
value. 

How  are  you  to  know  ?  By  the  same 
process  you  select  other  products  of 
quality.  By  a  name,  brand  or  trademark 
that  represents  known  value.  Every 
industry  has  such  marks  of  identifica- 
tion. In  the  roofing  industry  Vulcanite 
Roofing — "Beaver  Quality" — is  that 
kind  of  a  name.  It  represents  many 
years  of  roof  making  and  roof  testing. 


Buildings  of  every  kind,  in  every 
climate  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  Vul- 
canite roof  is  "truly"  prepared. 

If  you  could  see  how  carefully  the 
strong,  fibrous  felt  base  is  prepared, 
how  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  re- 
fined asphalt,  and  how  it  is  built  up 
step  by  step  to  the  final  tough  surface, 
you  would  realize  why  it  is  that  Vul- 
canite Roofing  is  well  prepared  to  offset 
the  action  of  the  elements  and  give  long 
and  economical  roof  life. 

Whether  it  be  factory,  warehouse, 
store  building  or  the  most  attractive 
home,  Vulcanite  provides  the  right  roof 
in  the  right  place — asphalt  shingles, 
slabs  and  roll  roofings — with  a  style, 
color  and  surface  for  every  roofing  need. 
Vulcanite  Roofings  are  sold  by  lumber 
and  building  material  dealers. 


Self-Spacing 
Individual  Shingles 

An  exclusive  Vulcanite 
improvement  over  ordi- 
nary straight-edge  shingles 
—  automatic  spacing  saves 
time.  Produces  perfectly 
sealed  result,  protected  by 
double  thickness  at  every 
point.  Natural  colored 
crushed  slate  surface,  red 
or  green.  Two  weights: 
Standard  and  Jumbo. 


THE    BEAVER    BOARD  COMPANIES 

ROOFING  DIVISION 
Administration  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Thorold,  Ont.,  Canada;  London,  Eng. 

District  Sales  Offices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver  and  San  Francisco 


Distributors  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Hexagon 
Slab  Shingles 

A  distinctive  Vulcanite 
design  having  unusual 
decorative  possibilities. 
Gives  attractive  heavy 
tile  effect  with  double  pro- 
tection at  every  point. 
Made  in  large  slabs  easy 
to  lay — automatic  spac- 
ing saves  time.  Surface  in 
natural  colored  crushed 
slate,  red  or  green. 


Standard 
Individual  Shingles 

This  is  the  standard 
straight-edge  shingle. 
More  attractive  and  longer 
lived  than  ordinary 
shingles.  Built  up  with 
tough,  fibrous  felt  base, 
saturated  and  coated  with 
Vulcanite  specification  as- 
phalt and  surfaced  with 
natural  colored  crushed 
slate,  red  or  green. 


Four-in-One 
Slab  Shingles 

A  fire-resisting  slab  type 
shingle  which  produces  an 
attractive  individual 
shingle  effect.  Quick  and 
easy  to  lay  with  four 
shingles  spaced  automati- 
cally in  each  slab.  Last- 
ing beauty  produced  by 
natural  colored  crushed 
slate — surface  in  non- 
fading  red  or  green. 


Slate  Surfaced 
Roll  Roofing 

The  highest  type  of 
"Beaver  Quality"  Roll 
Roofing.  Manufactured 
from  the  best  grade  of 
fabric  felt,  saturated  and 
coated  with  Vulcanite 
specification  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  natural  col- 
ored crushed  slate,  red  or 
green.  Two  weights: 
Standard  and  Jumbo. 


Smooth  Surfaced 
Roll  Roofings 

A  complete  line  of  ex- 
tremely durable  and 
weather  resisting  roll 
roofings.  Made  from  the 
best  rag  felt  saturated 
and  coated  with  standard 
Vulcanite  specification  as- 
phalts and  surfaced  with 
talc ,  mica  or  sand .  Supplied 
in  various  weights  to  meet 
every  roll  roofing  need. 
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One  "Constant" 
Among  Motor  Cars 

^  Just  as  a  gold  dollar  is  always — and  anywhere — worth  one 
hundred  cents— 

<J  So  a  Reo  Automobile — of  any  model — is  always  worth  its  price. 

^  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  Reo  has  become  universally 
known  as  "The  Gold  Standard  of  Values." 

^  Compare  style;  quality  of  materials;  fineness  of  workman- 
ship; excellence  of  finish — 

*I  Consider  the  guarantee  that  goes  with  the  very  name  Reo — 
a  guarantee  of  performance,  of  dependability  and  of  economy — 

^  Consider  the  pride  of  ownership  that  you,  in  common  with 
all  other  Reo  owners,  will  enjoy. 

<I  Then  compare  prices,  and  you  will  agree  that  Reo  is  in  very 
truth  "The  Gold  Standard  of  Values." 

Reo  models  now  obtainable  —  if  you  order  early — are: 
Roadster;  Touring  Car  {shown);  Coupe;  and  the  luxurious  Sedan. 

$1850  —  $1850  —  $2700  —  and   $2750  —  respectively 

Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  factory  plus  Federal  war  tax 

REQ    MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY  *  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


l^eo  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada.,  £td. 

ST.  CATHARINES  .  ONT. 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 


All  this  travel  is  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  potato  seeds  must  come  from  the 
North.  This  makes  the  potato  a  different 
kind  of  bird  from  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  our  edible  vegetable  families.  For  some 
unknown  reason  seed  potatoes  that  are 
raised  in  the  South  will  not  grow  well  in 
the  North.  Move  a  potato  north,  even 
into  the  next  state,  and  it  lies  down  on  the 
job  of  reproducing  itself.  Move  it  south, 
however,  even  a  few  hundred  miles,  and 
that  same  potato  will  multiply  itself  by  as 
much  as  one  hundred.  This  is  a  fact  that 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  potato's  sporting 
character  as  its  ever-open  eyes,  its  thin 
skin  and  its  white,  mealy  heart,  and  until 
American  potato  raisers  had  discovered 
this  peculiarity  of  the  potato  they  had  hard 
work  keeping  potatoes  on  our  plates. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals  and  vegetables 
that  get  to  your  table  in  various  forms  are 
not  particular,  like  potatoes.  Wheat  that 
was  grown  in  one  neighborhood  last  year 
will  grow  in  the  same  neighborhood  next 
year  without  a  protest.  A  little  inter- 
change of  neighboring  crops  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  inbreeding  is  often  a  good  thing; 
and  wheat  shifted  from  South  to  North, 
or  vice  versa,  reproduces  itself  within  the 
wheat  areas  with  little  hesitation  or  reluc- 
tance. The  same  is  true  of  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, beets  and  other 
roots  and  vegetables; 
but  the  potato  doesn't 
see  it  that  way. 

The  American  potato 
must  travel  southward 
as  the  cold  weather 
comes  on,  and  north- 
ward as  spring  ap- 
proaches, or  it  won't 
play  the  game. 

Turntables 

The  result  of  this  idi- 
osyncrasy is  that  at  two 
ends  of  the  country  we 
have  two  of  the  most  fa- 
mous potato  districts  in 
the  United  States.  One 
of  these  districts  is 
round  Hastings,  Flor- 
ida; the  other  is  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  on 
the  Canadian  border. 
These  are  the  turntables 
in  the  life  journeys  of  the 
potato. 

Between  them  runs 
the  gamut  of  the  po- 
tato's family  and  ra- 
cial existence.  Between 
these  two  points  are 
other  famous  stopping 
places,  which  are  named 
in  the  world  of  potato- 
dom  by  the  cities 
which  form  the  ship- 
ping centers. 

In  this  round  trip  of 
the  potato  between  the 
North  and  the  South, 
let's  hook  onto  the  trav- 
eler at  the  Southern  ter- 
minal. The  South  is  a 
pleasant  place  just  now, 
and  our  potato  is  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  a 
pleasant  picture.  The  winter  golf  greens 
are  exquisitely  bright  and  ready  for  play. 
The  white  Florida  roads  lie  waiting  in 
the  sunshine  for  the  motor  cars  from  the 
North.  The  pebble  pathways  through  the 
gardens  of  palms  and  bright  flowers  are 
prepared  to  give  forth  their  pleasant 
crunching  noises,  and  the  white  sands,  with 
the  long,  slow  surf,  can  welcome  at  any 
moment  their  wintertime  crowds  of  silken 
forms  or  brown-skinned  bathers.  And  plant- 
ing time  ha3  come  in  the  Hastings  district. 

Lying  fifteen  miles7rom  the  warm  ocean, 
and  tucked  in  between  the  ocean  and  the 
jungle-lined  St.  John's  River,  on  land  that 
two  decades  ago  was  pine-stump  land,  men 
are  working  on  their  hands  and  knees  in 
the  rich,  black,  soft  earth,  putting  potatoes 
to  sleep  in  the  sunshine.  These  potatoes, 
some  of  which  are  cut  into  pieces,  others 
planted  whole,  have  corne  down  from  the 
North  with  the  birds.  Many  of  them  have 
come  clear  from  Aroostook,  Maine,  which 
by  thi3  time  may  be  covered  with  snow. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  these  Florida  potato 
farmers,  for  here  is  about  the  classiest  farm- 
ing you  will  ever  see.   This  is  hothouse 


farming  done  outdoors.  There  is  very  little 
machinery  used  here.  The  potatoes  that 
will  grow  here  will  be  aristocrats,  hand- 
made potatoes,  expensive  and  rare,  like 
handmade  lace  or  hand-carved  marbles. 
The  black  earth  is  piled  up  into  high  ridges 
across  the  carefully  drained  field.  Into  a 
bed  along  the  top  of  these  ridges  the  Florida 
farmers  plant  a  fertilizer  that  costs  thirty 
dollars  a  ton,  and  they  use  a  ton  to  an  acre. 
Expenses  don't  count  down  here;  the 
money  will  all  come  back.  The  field,  after 
they  have  placed  the  fertilizer,  is  a  study  in 
wide  black  stripes  of  earth  with  white  hair 
lines  of  fertilizer.  And  then  in  the  ridges, 
along  the  white  lines,  are  placed  the  seed 
potatoes  from  the  North.  The  earth  is 
turned  over  the  seeds  and  the  fertilizer; 
the  field  becomes  all  black  again,  and  the 
potato  from  the  North  starts  its  work  of 
multiplying  itself  while  we  shiver  up  in  its 
home  district. 

It's  in  an  exotic  state  just  now,  and  while 
it  sleeps  exotic  tricks  are  played  on  it  by 
exotic  farmers  who,  not  caring  for  expenses, 
can  afford  exoticism.  While  we  in  the 
North  are  knee-deep  in  some  vicious  March 
storm,  these  Florida  farmers  will  go  into 
their  ridged  and  weedless  fields,  and  in  be- 
tween the  ridges  they  will  plant  corn  and 
peas.    It  won't  matter  much  to  these 


good  big  fellows  from  the  cellars,  with 
pleasure  to  our  palates  and  strength  to  our 
flesh;  but  these  Florida  men  have  found  a 
way  to  our  love  of  luxury,  and  very  shortly 
they  will  play  tricks  on  us  as  exotic  as  any 
they  have  played  on  their  potatoes— and 
we'll  like  'em  for  it. 

Down  along  the  ridges,  between  the 
standing  rows  of  corn,  men  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  unburying  small,  glisten- 
ing potatoes.  No  machinery  is  used  here. 
The  man  who  uses  a  trowel  handles  it 
gingerly.  The  best  tools  here  are  strong, 
sensitive  fingers,  with  brains  at  the  other 
end  of  them,  that  can  do  the  work  without 
harming  a  single  potato  or  breaking  a  single 
skin.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  sunshine  the  new  potatoes  are 
carried  away  to  the  shelter  of  warehouses. 
Each  potato  is  precious.  Fresh  from  the 
earth,  with  their  new  skins  shining,  full  of 
the  moisture  of  artesian  water,  there  is  no 
table  in  all  the  land  where  one  of  these  little 
fellows  would  not  crowd  off  the  good,  big, 
solid  potatoes  of  last  year. 

By  this  time — it  is  now  middle  March — 
fifty  or  sixty  very  energetic  city  men  have 
appeared  in  the  Florida  potato  country. 
They  are  buyers,  spokesmen  for  the  thou- 
sands of  folks  up  North  who  will  fall  like 
tumblebugs  at  the  first  sight  of  a  shop  sign 
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Nature-tricking  farmers  whether  the  corn 
ever  goes  into  the  tassel  or  whether  the 
peas  bear  full"  pods.  They  are  not  corn  and 
pea  raisers,  these  farmers,  but  potato  ex- 
perts; and  the  peas  and  the  corn  in  many 
cases  will  be  only  a  ruse  to  trick  the  gods  of 
Nature,  the  gods  of  the  seasons  and  the 
gods  of  chemistry,  and  all  other  gods  that 
can  either  help  or  hinder  a  poor,  tempera- 
mental potato. 

When  the  corn  stands  about  six  inches 
high,  in  thin  lines  of  very  light  green  that 
brighten  the  heavy,  dark-green  lines  of  the 
potato  plants  and  the  broad  strips  of  dead- 
black  earth,  then  is  the  time  to  take  the 
new  potatoes  out  of  their  beds.  We  in 
the  North  and  the  West  have  for  weeks 
been  dallying  along  at  table  with  potatoes 
that  have  lain  in  cellars  for  months.  They 
are  good  potatoes,  to  be  sure;  good  enough 
to  make  a  hungry  Russian  depose  a  soviet, 
for  a  potato  properly  cellared  will  keep  for 
two  years.  But  we  pampered  folks  in  lucky 
America  miss,  perhaps,  in  these  potatoes  on 
our  table  the  tang  of  new,  fresh  earth  and 
of  new  moisture.  If  it  were  necessary  we 
might  for  months  more  go  on  eating  these 


which  reads:  "New  Potatoes."  Some  of 
the  very  first  of  these  potatoes  will  be 
rushed  by  express  to  the  North — to  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland  and  other 
centers  of  luxury  on  the  Atlantic  half  of  the 
continent,  traveling  with  humans  like  gold 
or  precious  possessions,  and  epicures  will  be 
delighted  at  the  taste  of  the  season's  first 
potatoes,  boiled  in  their  thin  skins  to  keep 
the  flavor  of  the  black  Florida  earth.  It  is 
true  that  if  you  are  sufficiently  wealthy  and 
a  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  the  table,  even 
these  potatoes  will  not  be  a  novelty  to  you, 
for  it  is  possible  to  find  new  potatoes  any 
week  in  the  year  in  the  fancy  markets  of  the 
larger  cities,  thanks  to  Bermuda  and  other 
island  farmers.  But  we're  talking  only  of 
your  and  my  potatoes.  Soon  refrigerator 
cars  will  take  the  place  of  express  travel. 
The  half  hundred  or  more  buyers,  spending 
perhaps  hundreds  of  dollars  a  week  in  tele- 
grams in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
delicately  sensitive  market,  will  be  buying 
an  average  of  one  carload  each  every  day. 
And  before  the  crop  is  exhausted  eight 
hundred  thousand  bushels  or  more  of  these 
small  potatoes  will  have  passed  to  the 


North  to  be  sold  at  fancy  prices  to  buyers 
who  do  not  complain  of  the  cost. 

The  crop  was  small,  it  is  true.  It  ran, 
perhaps,  about  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  whereas  later  in  the  year,  in  other 
corners  of  the  country,  farmers  will  take 
out  as  much  as  three  hundred  bushels  from 
every  acre.  But  it  was  worth  it.  The  Flor- 
ida farmer  got  his  money  and  lots  of  it. 

When  the  last  potato  has  disappeared 
the  farmers  plow  into  the  earth  the  corn 
and  the  peas.  These  produce  the  humus 
for  next  winter's  growth  of  potatoes,  for 
these  sensitive  roots  will  not  grow  more 
than  two  seasons  in  succession  on  the  same 
piece  of  land  without  crop  rotation. 

Up  from  Florida  and  Southern  Texas — 
through  Savannah,  Georgia;  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Norfolk,  Virginia — passes  the 
season  of  the  potato  harvest  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  each  one  of  these  great  potato 
centers  holding  the  spotlight  for  a  few 
weeks  until  its  neighbor  farther  north  is 
ready  to  inform  the  world  that  it  too  has 
potatoes  to  sell. 

It  was  Virginia  that  found  the  potato,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned;  and 
the  Virginia  folks,  with  a  determination 
that  is  equaled  only  by  their  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  potatoes,  have  considered 
their  district  one  of  the 
foremost  potato  coun- 
tries of  the  land  ever 
since  the  colonial  days. 
Being  a  member  of  the 
tobacco  family,  the  po- 
tato finds  itself  at  home 
in  that  state.  Of  all  the 
Southern  cities  that 
rank  as  potato  markets, 
Norfolk  is  the  leader. 

History 

Virginia  and  all  the 
Southern  States,  indeed, 
have  treated  the  potato 
with  a  veneration  and 
consideration  that  has 
had  much  to  do  with 
making  that  good  root 
a  four-hundred-milhon- 
bushel  crop  in  the 
United  States.  The  po- 
tato was  just  enough  of 
a  traveler  and  a  cosmop- 
olite to  catch  the  Vir- 
ginia fancy.  Nothing 
that  we  eat  has  a  more 
romantic  history  than 
the  potato,  and  this  his- 
tory alone  was  enough 
to  commend  the  potato 
to  the  imaginations  of 
the  Virginia  settlers. 
Somewhere  in  the  wilds 
of  the  mountains  of 
Chile  the  potato  first 
came  to  the  eyes  of  civ- 
ilized men.  The  Portu- 
guese or  Spanish  ex- 
plorers found  it  growing 
in  the  valleys.  When 
they  came  across  the 
plant  it  bore  seeds;  but 
at  its  roots,  clinging  to 
the  thin  tendrils,  were 
the  objects  we  know  to- 
day as  potatoes.  Since  those  days,  by  cul- 
tivation, we  have  driven  the  potato  seeds 
off  the  plant  and  have  been  forced  to  repro- 
duce by  means  of  replanting  the  roots. 

These  Portuguese  or  Spanish  gentle- 
men— potato  history  is  not  clear  as  to  their 
nationality — took  home,  among  other 
things,  a  quantity  of  these  potatoes.  In 
Portugal  and  Spain  the  merits  of  the  potato 
soon  became  apparent,  and  in  Europe  gen- 
erally the  potato  was  known  to  the  bons 
vivants  of  the  time.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  rich  British  colonizers  should 
carry  the  potato  to  Virginia.  Even  this 
early,  be  it  noted,  the  potato  moved  to  us 
from  the  North.  It  landed  on  these  shores 
listed  as  the  Irish  potato.  This  was  per- 
haps because  the  Irish,  being  fond  of  the 
potato,  had  made  a  greater  fuss  over  it  and 
had  given  it  a  larger  place  on  their  tables 
than  the  folks  of  any  other  land.  More 
than  once  the  potato  has  saved  Ireland 
from  starvation. 

Your  Virginia  and  other  Southern  po- 
tato planters  are  among  the  thriftiest 
potato  raisers  we  know.  They  rarely  plant 
(Continued  on  Page  116) 
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Dal  ton  Advantages  in  Brief 


One  machine  for  all  figure  work 
Instantly  operable  by  anyone 
Fewer  keys — less  opportunity  for  error 
Keyboard  scientifically   arranged  for 
"touch  method"  operation 
A  faster  adding  machine 
An  adding-calculating  machine  combined 
A  machine  of  broader  usefulness 
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The  Dalton  Serves 
The  Entire  World  of  Business 


Simplicity,  speed,  versatility,  and  durability  have 
made  the  Dalton  the  universal  figuring  machine. 

In  the  1 35  classifications  of  business  listed  below, 
all  of  which  the  Dalton  serves,  every  class  of  pro- 
ducing, manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing, 
professional,  and  service  organization  can  be 
found. 

In  a  single  day,  calls  for  Daltons  have  come 
from  as  many  as  83  of  these  different  fields. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  universal  preference. 
These  highly  diversified  lines  of  business  have 
installed  the  Dalton  because  it  represents  an  im- 
provement in  the  handling  of  figure  work.  Add- 
ing and  calculating  have  been  combined  in  one 
machine,  at  one  cost,  providing  a  better  figure- 
worker  for  ever}7  business. 

Simplicity.  The  Dalton  has  10  keys  only — one 
for  each  figure.  Column  selection  is  unnecessary 
—  numbers  are  automatically  arranged  in  their 
correct  order  by  the  machine  itself.  Anyone,  even 
a  person  who  has  never  before  operated  an  add- 
ing or  calculating  machine,  can  use  the  Dalton 


immediately  for  every  figuring  task  that  comes 
up  in  the  day's  business. 

Speed.  The  scientific  arrangement  of  its  10 
keys  also  makes  the  Dalton  the  natural  "touch 
method"  machine.  25  to  80  per  cent  greater 
speed  is  made  possible  by  this  ease  of  operation ; 
eye-strain  and  mental  fatigue  are  eliminated. 

Versatility.  The  Dalton  adds,  subtracts,  mul- 
tiplies, divides,  figures  interest,  verifies  invoices, 
cross-foots,  tabulates,  makes  out  statements,  mul- 
tiplies whole  numbers  by  fractions,  fractions  by 
fractions,  adds  two  totals  at  once,  and  performs 
various  mathematical  calculations  with  a  speed 
and  accuracy  that  are  almost  beyond  belief. 

Durability.  Dalton  durability  is  established, 
and  after-purchase  service  is  available  at  all  times 
to  Dalton  users  everywhere. 

Phone  the  Dalton  Sales  Agent  in  any  of  the  100 
or  more  leading  cities — have  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives bring  a  Dalton  to  your  store  or  office. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  have  a  demonstration. 
Or  write  —  our  folder  contains  facts  about  the 
Dalton  that  every  business  man  should  know. 


The  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Company,  434  Beech  Street,  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Agents  for  Canada:  THE  UNITED  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Toronto  and  Branches 
In  All  These  Lines  of  Business  DALTONS  Can  Be  Found 


Agricultural  Impl's 

Carpets 

Drugs 

Gasfitters 

House  Furnishing 

Millinery 

Patent  Medicines 

Saddlery  Hardware 

Teas  and  Coffee 

Automobiles 

Carriages 

Dry  Goods 

Gas  Fixtures 

Ice 

Mining 

Pianos 

Sash  and  Blinds 

Telephones 

Auto  Supplies,  etc. 

Car  Wheels 

Electrical  Supplies 

General  Hardware 

Jewelers 

Motorcycles 

Planing  Mills 

Sawmills 

Tin 

Bakers 

Cheese 

Engines 

General  Stores 

Lead  Pipe 

Music 

Plumbers 

Seeds 

Toys 

Bicycles 

China 

Fancy  Goods 

Glassware 

Leather 

Musical  Instruments 

Plumbers'  Supplies 

Service  Organizations 

Trunks 

Blacksmiths 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Farming 

Grain 

Leather  Findings 

Notions 

Printers 

Ship  Chandlers 

Undertaking 

Boilers 

Clothing 

Feed  Dealers 

Grist  Mills 

Lithographers 

Nurserymen 

Produce 

Smallwares 

Upholstering 

Books 

Cloths 

Fertilizers 

Groceries 

Lumber  Dealers 

Oil  Dealers 

Professional  Service 

Spices 

Varieties 

Bookbinders 

Coal 

Florists 

Guns 

Machinery 
Machinists'  Supplies 

Opticians 

Provisions 

Sporting  Goods 

Varnishes 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Confectioners 

Flour  Dealers 

Hardware 

Organs 

Publishers 

Stationers 

Vegetables 

Brewers 

Contractors 

Flour  Mills 

Harness 

Maltsters 

Paint  Dealers 

Pumps 

Steamfitters 

Wagonmakers 

Builders 

Creameries 

Foundries 

Hats  and  Caps 

Manufacturing 

Painters 

Railroad  Supplies 

Steam  Forges 

Watchmakers 

Builders'  Supplies 

Crockery 

Fruit 

Hay 

Masons 

Paper 

Refrigerating 

Stoves 

Wheelwrights 

Butter 

Department  Stores 
Distillers 

Furniture 

Hides 

Men's  Furnishings 

Paper  Boxes 

Restaurants 

Tailors 

Windmills 

Carpenters 

Garages 

Hotels 

Metals 

Paperhanging 

Roofers 

Tanners 

Wood 

Adding'Calculating  Machine 
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i — BUY 


DIAMONDS 


DIRECT 


FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler& 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  otic  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers  — 
direct  to  you  by  mail  —  which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pro- 
spective diamond  purchaser. 


1  carat.  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
fine  brilliancy  and  perfectly- 
cut.  Mounted  in  Tiffany  style 
14K.  solid  gold  Betting.  Order 
this  diamond,  take  it  to  any 
expert,  make  any  comparisons 
you  wish — if  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  your  money 
will  be  returned  at  once  with- 
out a  quibble.  Our  q  ran 
price  direct  to  you  .  ^14D.UU 
A  few  weights  and  prices 
]/4  carat.  $31.00  V2  carat, 
%  carat,  50.00    Wz  carats, 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  j 
or  newspapei 
If  desired,  rings  will  be  Bent  to 
your  bank  or  any  Express  Co. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS  A3" 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.   Tells  how  to 
judge,  select  and  buy 
diamonds.  Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' worth  of  Dia- 
monds,  is  considered 
an  authority. 


Ladies  All  Platinum 
Diamond  King  .  .$200.00 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond   of  exceptionally 
fine  brilliancy.   Ring  is  ex- 
quisitely band-carved  and 
pierced   in   the  rich  lace- 
work  effect. 
of  other  diamond  rings: 
$73.00     2  carats,  $620.00 
,217.00    3  carats,  930.00 
liability  to  any  bank 
in  Boston 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

316  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Forei-.ii  Agencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Paris 


SOLi 


EVER  ride  in  an  automobile  that 
shook  violently  at  a  certain  en- 
gine  speed  ?  You  can  avoid  such 
condition  when  you  purchase 
your.  car. 

Write  for  newleaflet,"How toselecta 
car.fromthcstandpointof  vibration.'' 

Vibration  Specialty  Go. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


for  the  Cold  Garage 


,  Solves  the  Coal  Problem 
Garage 
Heater 

Makes  starting  easy  on  the  coldest 
day.  No  installation — ready  for  use. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
ROSE.  MFG.  CO. 

IrCan      Dept.  A  Philadelphia,  U.  S  A. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

    _  this  simplified  High 

School  Coursf  at  honie  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  requirement"  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leadiru: 
protrusions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courst  h 
are  described  In  >ur  Free  Bulletin.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Corr«s»on4«nce 

U..pt.  H-987  CHICAGO,  11,1.. 


PATT'MT'P  WRITE  for  free  lUuitraUd 
A  I  KIN  I  ^1  (f'l'dc  hook  and  "  EVIDENCE  OF 
,  1  l  J  ,1  i  1  >.>.  CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  invention  for  our 
free  opinion  of  Its  patentable  nature. 
Hlf bsst  RsfsrsncM.  Proir.pt  Dsrrlcs.  Hesiontblt  Tsrmi. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth,Wa«hington,  D.  C. 


(Continued  from  Page  113) 

a  field  with  potatoes  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. Rotation  of  crops  is  absolutely  es- 
sential with  the  potato  if  the  best  potatoes 
are  to  be  produced,  and  the  Virginia  planter 
respects  this  law  to  the  letter.  Though 
there  are  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  where  farmers  will  try  two  successive 
crops  of  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  soil, 
trusting  thai  the  second  won't  be  too  poor 
to  market,  the  Southerners  do  no  such 
gambling. 

As  potato  salesmen  the  Southerners  have 
a  good  name.  Their  history  adds  much  to 
the  lore  of  potatodom.  It  was  in  the  South 
that  stovepipe  filling  gained  its  fame.  In 
the  old  days  Southern  potato  dealers  had 
a  way  of  putting  a  layer  of  big  potatoes  on 
the  bottom  of  a  sack,  filling  in  with  small 
potatoes,  and  then  topping  off  the  whole 
with  big  potatoes.  In  this  way  the  buyer 
was  bound  to  find  big  potatoes,  whether  he 
opened  the  sack  at  the  top  or  slashed  it 
across  the  bottom.  There  came  a  time, 
however,  when  the  buyers,  instead  of  put- 
ting their  knives  to  the  bottom  of  a  sack, 
ran  the  blade  along  the  side  to  reveal  the 
little  potatoes  crowded  in  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  layers.  For  a  time,  so  the 
story  runs,  the  potato  sellers  were  stumped. 
But  little  potatoes  had  to  be  sold  somehow, 
and  there  was  not  much  sorting  done  in 
those  days;  wherefore  the  problem  was 
solved  by  setting  a  stovepipe  into  a  potato 
bag  and  filling  it  with  little  potatoes.  On 
the  outside  of  the  pipe  went  the  big  po- 
tatoes, and  after  that  the  buyers  quit  slash- 
ing. They  knew  that  the  core  of  every  bag 
of  potatoes  was  made  up  of  little  ones,  and 
they  let  it  go  at  that. 

Down  South,  in  the  potato  country,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  every  store  which  sold 
farm  implements  used  to  have  on  display 
huge  scoop  shovels,  often  made  of  wire, 
with  blunt  edges  and  a  generous  grip  con- 
tributory to  good,  hearty  shoveling.  This 
contraption  was  often  known  as  a  potato 
shoveler.  With  a  scoop  of  this  sort  a  big 
husky  negro  would  climb  onto  and  into  a 
wagonload  of  potatoes  and  create  havoc 
right  and  left.  The  damage  caused  in  a 
load  of  potatoes  by  potato  shovels  in  those 
days  was  ridiculous.  Broken  potatoes, 
thrown  into  a  bin  or  cellar,  would  corrupt 
all  the  other  potatoes  in  the  vicinity  and 
form  rot  spots  in  a  mass  of  potatoes  that 
might  ruin  a  high  percentage  of  them. 

Potato  men  credit  the  South  with  throw- 
ing away  the  potato  shovel.  In  the  days 
when  the  groceryman  used  to  stick  a  po- 
tato on  the  spout  of  the  oil  can  it  may  have 
been  entirely  rational  for  a  farmer  to  spoil 
a  percentage  of  his  crop  by  cutting  it  to 
pieces  with  a  shovel;  but  in  these  days, 
when  real  cork,  imported  from  South  Amer- 
ica, is  cheaper  than  potatoes,  the  thing 
works  differently. 

Busy  Days  for  Potato  Men 

It  was  the  Southerner,  too,  who  discov- 
ered that  the  gunny  sack  did  incalculable 
harm  to  his  crop.  It  did  not  protect  the 
potatoes;  it  gave  the  loaders  a  grip  which 
enabled  them  to  bruise  and  scar  and  injure 
a  load  of  potatoes  almost  as  effectively  as 
did  the  old  potato  shoveler.  So  the  box  or 
barrel,  in  many  districts  of  the  country,  is 
coming  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive gunny  sack  in  the  traffic  in  potatoes. 

By  the  time  July  has  passed,  the  South- 
ern potato  crop  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
and  inland  as  well  has  been  distributed, 
and  the  burden  falls  on  the  little  state  of 
New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  borders  the  rich- 
est potato  country  in  the  world,  and  on  her 
shoulders,  for  four  weeks  as  a  usual  thing, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  potatoes  which  comes  from  as  far 
west  as  Chicago.  There  are  little  New 
Jersey  towns,  where  freight  trains  never 
stop  except  by  accident  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  which  are  blockaded  during  the 
potato  season  with  freight  cars.  As  many 
as  forty  carloads  a  day  leave  these  small 
New  Jersey  towns  during  the  height  of  the 
potato  harvest.  New  York  City  is  the 
central  market  for  New  Jersey,  and  potato 
brokers  in  the  metropolis,  who  have  small 
and  unimposing  offices  in  the  potato  yards 
on  the  water  front,  often  have  telegraph 
bills  running  as  high  as  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month  growing  out  of  telegraphic 
correspondence  with  New  Jersey  potato 
farmers  who  want  their  products  sold  on 
the  highest  markets. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  about 
our  surprising  friend,  the  potato,  is  that  it 
upsets  the  popular  conception  about  New 
York  State.  The  average  American  thinks 


that  New  York,  besides  possessing  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  abandoned  farms,  a  few 
vineyards  and  some  apple  country,  has 
nothing  more  to  boast  of  outside  of  Broad- 
way and  Niagara  Falls.  The  potato  Changes 
all  this.  "When  potato  time  sweeps  up 
from  the  South,  New  York  State  comes  into 
its  own  as  a  producer.  New  York  is  the 
agricultural  state  of  the  Union  when  it 
comes  to  potatoes.  It  produces  more  po- 
tatoes by  far  than  any  other  state.  In  a 
good  crop  year  New  York  will  bring  forth 
almost  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Forty  million  bushels  is  an  average 
potato  crop  in  New  York,  and  no  other 
state  comes  within  several  million  bushels 
of  this  amount.  Thus  the  potato,  among  its 
other  idiosyncracies,  has  chosen  to  bestow 
upon  the  state  of  New  York  a  virtue  for 
agricultural  productiveness  and  rural  ac- 
tivity that  ought  to  check  off  much  of  the 
reputation  for  deviltry  in  certain  of  her 
larger  cities. 

Jl  Race  With  the  Frost 

New  York  potatoes  are  good  potatoes. 
They  are  of  all  breeds  and  brands,  but 
among  them  are  certain  ones  that  have 
been  developed  especially  for  export  to 
lands  where  the  potato  cannot  grow.  A 
hardy,  long-lasting,  especially  juicy  variety 
of  potato  raised  in  New  York  State  finds 
great  demand  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
tropical  countries  where  the  potato  is  not 
grown.  Just  as  New  York  at  one  time  of 
the  year  eats  potatoes  from  the  Bermudas, 
so  the  well-to-do  folks  of  Porto  Rico,  knee- 
deep  in  their  hot  summer,  are  rejoiced  by 
potatoes  raised  in  New  York. 

The  potato  growers  of  New  York  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  organized  a  state 
association  which  has  resolved  to  keep  New 
York  State  at  the  head  of  the  potato  column 
as  long  as  the  Union  stands. 

It  is  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  that 
the  potato  comes  into  its  own.  Up  there, 
as  in  all  the  Northern  States  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  the  potato  is  a  frost- 
to-frost  crop.  It  has  one  hundred  days  in 
which  to  mature.  Just  the  minute  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  the  potatoes  must  be 
planted,  and  as  a  usual  thing  the  potatoes 
are  ready  for  harvest  just  as  the  frost  has 
returned.  It  is  a  neck-and-neck  race  every 
year.  Up  in  Aroostook  County  are  found, 
perhaps,  the  most  expert  potato  raisers  of 
the  country.  Wherever  other  groups  of  ex- 
perts are  found  here  and  there  about  our 
broad  land,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  potato 
opinion  from  Aroostook.  The  Aroostook 
folks  live  potatoes.  They  sleep,  think,  talk, 
dream  potatoes.  Down  in  Florida  there 
are  other  things  besides  potatoes — fish,  for 
instance,  and  oranges  and  golf;  in  the 
South,  besides  potatoes,  there  are  cottcn 
and  corn  and  fruit.  In  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
many  other  activities  than  potato  raising; 
but  up  in  Aroostook  County,  what  with 
potatoes  and  Jack  Frost,  no  one  finds  time 
for  anything  else. 

At  plowing  time  everybody  talks  plow- 
ing; at  fertilizing  time  everybody  talks 
fertilizer;  and  the  excitement  grows  as  the 
season  advances,  until  when  harvest  time 
is  at  hand  in  all  of  Aroostook  County  the 
folks  are  in  a  perfect  fury  of  excitement. 
Freight  trains  run  hither  and  thither.  The 
telegraph  wires  are  as  busy  as  if  they  ran 
out  of  a  convention  hall.  Little  towns 
which  are  unheard  of  the  rest  of  the  year 
bombard  the  palatial  railroad  offices  in 
New  York  with  demands  for  more  cars. 
Potato  brokers  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
sit  at  desks  in  their  grimy  little  offices  in 
Potato  Row  and  read  and  write  telegrams 
until  their  eyes  and  arms  are  sore.  Tele- 
graph operators  in  little  towns  up  in  Aroos- 
took County  are  as  busy  as  a  wireman 
sending  bulletins  of  a  football  game.  The 
otherwise  staid  and  unexcitable  New  Eng- 
land folks  up  in  Maine  have  at  last  got 
their  potato  crop  ready  for  sale  and  they 
want  to  tell  the  world  about  it—  and  they 
usually  succeed  in  doing  it.  Incidentally 
they  almost  drive  the  potato  world  wild  by 
insisting  on  measuring  their  potatoes  by 
the  barrel  rather  than  by  the  standard 
bushel,  for  reasons  thoroughly  New  Eng- 
landish  and  known  only  to  themselves. 

Average  ordinary  citizens  like  you  and 
me  go  about  our  business  in  the  streets  and 
offices  and  factories  of  a  thousand  Amer- 
ican cities  not  knowing  of  the  tumult  that 
Aroostook  is  raising  in  the  world  of  potato- 
dom, but  nevertheless  this  tumult  is  vital 
to  you  and  me,  for  by  the  law  of  averages 


you  and  I  will  demand  and  we  will  eat,  be- 
yond any  doubt,  three  and  a  half  bushels  of 
potatoes  apiece  this  year,  and  Aroostook  is 
all  het  up  over  the  fact  that  she  has  at  last 
come  in  with  her  share.  By  this  same  law 
of  averages  you  and  I  will  each  have  several 
quarts  of  Aroostook's  eleven  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  this  year,  whether  we  know  it 
or  not,  and  so  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  Aroostook  demonstration  is  not  illogi- 
cal. In  addition  to  eating  Aroostook  pota- 
toes, you  and  I,  as  we  dine,  will  probably 
sit  in  shirts  stiff  and  gleaming  with  starch 
from  one  of  the  sixty  Aroostook  starch 
factories. 

From  now  on  through  the  rest  of  the 
winter  we  shall  be  hearing  from  Aroostook. 
As  the  weather  grows  colder  and  the  early 
morning  frost,  which  at  first  only  whitened 
the  grass,  turns  into  a  deep  snow  which  will 
bury  Aroostook  until  spring,  the  Aroostook 
farmers  become  more  and  more  careful  in 
their  shipments  of  potatoes,  until  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  still  responding  to  the  tele- 
graphic quotations  of  potato  prices  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  they  will  see 
that  their  freight  cars  are  carefully  lined 
with  a  board  or  paper  inner  skin,  and  that 
in  the  center  of  each  box  car  there  is  set  up 
the  sort  of  stove  that  stands  in  the  village 
general  store,  tried  and  true  for  heat  and 
hungry  for  either  wood  or  coal. 

The  Aroostook  farmer  boys  delight  in 
going  down  to  New  York  in  the  heart  of 
winter  with  a  batch  of  potatoes.  One 
farmer  boy  will  care  for  five  carloads  of 
potatoes;  he  will  see  that  the  fires  are  kept 
going  in  the  stoves  and  will  keep  his  eyes 
on  the  thermometers  that  indicate  a  nor- 
mal temperature.  Cooking  his  coffee  and 
food  as  he  goes  along,  reading  by  lantern 
light  and  sleeping  in  blankets  beside  the 
stove,  he  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  of  refined 
hoboing  until  his  train  at  last  pulls  up  in 
the  heart  of  great  New  York  after  a  won- 
derful ride  across  a  ferry. 

Jldven.tu.res  on  the  Way 

More  than  one  farmer  boy,  last  winter 
during  the  terrific  storm  that  paralyzed  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  Coast,  had  stories  to  tell 
of  the  desperate  fight  he  had  made  to  keep 
his  five  carloads  of  potatoes  from  freezing. 
More  than  one  of  them  turned  up  in  New 
York  with  five  carloads  of  Aroostook  pota- 
toes frozen  solid  as  rock  and  worth  not  one 
cent. 

"When  I  saw  that  our  train  was  stuck 
and  we  were  goin'  to  be  snowed  in,"  said 
one  farmer  boy  who  wound  up  on  Potato 
Row  in  New  York  City  with  his  potatoes 
only  slightly  damaged,  "I  noticed  that 
there  were  piles  of  new  railroad  ties  all 
along  trie  line.  I  just  borrowed  a  fire  ax 
from  the  caboose  and  I  used  up  at  least  two 
cord  of  new  ties  at  about  a  dollar  a  tie,  I 
suppose,  keepin'  my  stoves  goin'." 

He  got  a  fancy  price  for  his  potatoes 
in  storm-blockaded  New  York — five  times 
what  he  had  planned  to  get  at  the  outset — 
and  was  the  hero  of  Potato  Row  for  several 
days. 

Other  boys  in  charge  of  potato  cars  dur- 
ing this  same  storm  tore  down  fences,  and 
one  even  used  the  stakes  of  empty  flat  cars 
in  an  effort  to  get  fuel  for  his  stoves.  Many 
are  the  thrilling  stories  that  were  told  in 
Aroostook  last  summer  and  will  be  told 
again  round  the  stoves  of  the  Aroostook 
village  stores  this  winter  of  how  potatoes 
were  saved  or  lost  in  that  storm  of  last  year. 

They  are  all  stories  that  would  have 
made  a  dinner  far  more  interesting  for  the 
folks  who  ate  the  potatoes  in  the  restau- 
rants, the  big  clubs  or  the  thousands  of 
apartment-house  homes  in  Eastern  cities. 
But  these  folks  didn't  know;  and  potatoes 
don't  talk. 

Being  the  North  Pole  of  potatodom, 
Aroostook  furnishes  seed  potatoes  to  m  any 
potato  districts  in  the  United  States.  One- 
seventh  of  every  potato  must  go  back  into 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  seed.  The  Aroos- 
took potato  farmers  are  expert  seed  raisers. 

To  keep  the  type  true  to  form  is  the  aim 
of  every  seed-potato  raiser.  Of  the  fifty  or 
more  named  types  of  potatoes  in  the  United 
States,  the  farmer  who  raises  one  or  more 
types  wants  to  be  sure  of  his  seed;  he  wants 
to  know  that  the  type  he  raises  will  not  fall 
off;  that  if  he  buys  seed  potatoes  which  are 
supposed  to  produce,  for  instance,  Silky 
Skins,  he  will  really  get  Silky  Skins,  and 
not  some  diversion  from  type,  or  throwback. 

The  Maine  farmers  as  seed  growers  are 
not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
They  set  aside  certain  patches  for  seed  po- 
tatoes of  various  types.  The  seed  expert  is 

(Concluded  on  Page  119) 
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There  has  grown  up  about  the  Dort  name 
a  tradition  of  loyal  performance  and  thrifty 
operation. 

It  originated,  of  course,  with  the  early 
Dort  owners. 

But  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  steady 
increase  in  Dort  sales  it  has  assumed  corre- 
spondingly larger  proportions. 

So  that  today  there  seems  to  be  almost  a 
national  conviction  not  only  that  the  Dort 
is  an  exceptionally  good  car  but  that,  in  an 
investment  sense,  it  is  the  true  standard  of 
value  in  its  field. 

Each  added  Dort  with  its  smooth-function- 
ing engine,  its  engaging  ease  in  handling, 
its  hardy  durability,  and  its  low  travel  cost, 
strengthens  and  deepens  this  conviction. 

PRICES 

Touring  Car    -       -       ■>  $1085 
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No.  121—14  kt.  solid  green  gold,  inlaid,  enamel,  $110 
No.  122— Platinum  re-enforced  $175 


No.  123—14  kt.  solid  green  gold,  $110 


No.  124— Platinum  re-enforced,  4  diamonds,  inlaid,  enamel  $260 

No.  125—14  kt.  yellow  or  green  gold,  $50,  $60,  $75,18  kt.  solid  white  gold,  $80,  $100 


See  these  Jifovely  Watch  Creations 
at  the  jSign  of  the  (Jruen  C$uil6 


MART  wrist  watches  that  are 
as  good  as  they  are  beautiful, 
wristlets  wrought  in  platinum 
and  in  vari-colored  gold, 
gleaming  with  full-cut  dia- 
monds, or  elegantly  simple  and 
unadorned — these  are  among 
the  newer  creations  of  the 
Gruen  Guild  of  Watchmakers. 

You  may  see  these  lovely  wristlets  at  one  of  the 
1,200  jewelers',  the  best  stores  in  each  locality,  to 
whom  the  sale  is  confined.  Look  for  the  sign  of  the 
Gruen  Guild — the  Service  Emblem  shown  in  the 
lower  panel — displayed  by  all  Chartered  Agencies. 

Even  if  you  have  not  thought  of  buying  a  watch 
this  season,  you  will  enjoy  the  new  exhibit  of 
Gruens.  As  you  examine  these  beautiful  watches, 
in  all  their  exquisiteness  of  workmanship  and  deli- 
cacy of  design,  you  will  feel  that  here,  indeed,  are 
works  of  art  worthy  to  compare  with  the  finest 
creations  of  the  guild  masters  of  old. 

For  Gruen  Wristlets  are  made  by  a  modern 
guildof  watchmakers— manyof  them  thedescend- 
ants  of  the  old  guild  masters,  all  of  them  actuated 
by  the  same  ideals,  the  same  love  of  fine  crafts- 
manship, as  obtained  in  the  ancient  guildhalls. 

Old  world  skill  plus  American  service 

At  Madre-Biel,  Switzerland,  these  skilled  crafts- 
men, with  the  aid  of  American  machinery,  fashion 


the  movements.  And  on  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati, 
is  the  American  workshop  where  the  movements 
are  tested  for  accuracy  and  finally  adjusted  into 
beautiful  hand- wrought  cases— areal  service  work- 
shop, as  well,  where  duplicate  repair  parts  may 
be  obtained  promptly  by  any  jeweler  in  America. 

In  women's  watches,  especially,  it  is  well  to 


with  a  movement  for  real  timekeeping  service  in 
such  beauty  of  dress  as  most  delights  your  fancy. 

Write  for  the  Gruen  Guild  Exhibit.  A  book  of 
Etchings  and  Photographic  Plates  showing  Gruen 
Guild  Watches  for  men  and  women  will  be  sent 
if  you  are  sincerely  interested. 

Uniform  established  prices:  Dietrich  Gruen 
Precision  Models,  $300  to  $850;  Ultrathin  Mod- 
els, $275  to  $725;  Very-Verithin  Models,  $65  to 
$350;  Verithin  Models,  $65  to  $350;  Thin  Mod- 
els, $25  to  $80;  Men's  Strap  Models,  $25  to  $225: 
Ladies'  Wrist  Watches,  $27.50  to  $275. 

Individual  all  platinum  or  platinum  and  white 
gold  pieces  in  various  shapes — set  with  finest  cut 
diamonds  obtainable— <£>  quality,  from  $125 
to  $6,000. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild,  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Canadian  Branch:  Toronto 
Masters  in  the  art  of  watchmaking  since  1874 

Service  Workshops,  Gruen  Watchmakers 
Guild,  Time  Bill,  Cincinnati,  where 
,  the  jeweler's  watchmaker  can  obtain 
standardized  duplicate  parts  promptly 


remember  that  not  every  Swiss  watch  is  a  Gruen. 
Look  for  the  Gruen  name  on  the  dial.  Then  you 
will  get  a  product  of  the  genuine  guild  spirit, 
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(Concluded  from  Page  116) 

not  expert  alone  in  potatoes,  but  also  in 
flowers.  He  must  be  able  to  walk  through 
a  patch  of  potatoes  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  and  judge  by  the  muddy  and 
uninteresting-appearing  blossoms  whether 
or  not  the  bearing  plant  will  run  true  to 
form.  If  he  judges  that  the  flower  is  off 
hue  he  will  cut  it  off  and  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  see  that  it  is  destroyed,  for  its 
pollen  would  act  like  poison  on  his  true  and 
thorough-blood  plants.  Rose  fanciers, 
dahlia  growers  and  orchid  lovers  cannot 
possibly  know  any  more  about  the  flower 
which  they  love  than  do  the  seed-potato 
raisers  know  about  the  potato  flowers — 
ugliest,  perhaps,  of  all  flowers — which  tell 
them  what  is  going  on  in  the  blood  and 
roots  of  their  potato  plants.  Seed  potatoes 
usually  cost  almost  twice  as  much  as  table 
potatoes.  k 

The  Aroostook  potato  expert,  however, 
has  his  brothers  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Though  in  the  mid-Western  and 
Southern  potato  countries,  which  include 
states  from  Texas  to  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana,  the  potato  farmers  depend  in  the 
main  on  outsiders  for  providing  types  and 
real  potato  culture,  devoting  themselves 
solely  to  raising  such  potatoes  as  already 
exist  and  finding  a  market  therefor,  we 
find  in  Colorado  one  of  the  finest  potato- 
producing  districts  in  the  United  States. 

Giants  for  Baking 

When  the  great  Horace  Greeley  gave  the 
young  men  of  America  a  loose  foot  by  say- 
ing, some  decades  ago,  "Go  West,  young 
man,"  he  incidentally  succeeded  in  getting 
a  very  fine  brand  of  potatoes  named  for 
himself.  A  group  of  men  who  went  to  the 
West  at  that  time  settled  in  a  district  north 
of  Denver  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  perhaps  because  they  thought  of 
nothing  else  to  raise,  they  planted  potatoes. 
If  they  had  only  known  it — which  they  did 
not  at  the  time — they  were  in  the  potato 
district  of  the  land.  About  them,  in  the 
highlands,  the  only  wild  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  were  growing  luxuriantly. 
This  district  is  similar  climatically  and 
otherwise  to  the  highland  district  in  Chile 
where  the  explorers  are  believed  to  have 
come  across  the  potato  for  the  first  time. 
These  Colorado  wild  potatoes  propagated 
themselves  by  means  of  seeds,  and  it  is 
from  the  pods  of  these  seeds  that  the  Col- 
orado potato  experts  get  the  material  by 
means  of  which  they  have  experimented 
with  types  until  to-day  they  have  produced 
the  Greeleyville  potato,  which  is  the  Rocky- 
Ford  of  potatoes  in  the  opinion  of  Western 
potato  raisers.  It  is  by  a  strange  loop  of 
coincidence  that  the  Chilean  wild  potato 
takes  its  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  old 
Europe,  returns  in  an  improved  and  pod- 
less  form  to  the  mountains  of  America,  and 
there  takes  into  its  life  the  wild  virtues  of 
its  wild  North  American  brother,  and  is 
improved  thereby. 

The  Greeleyville  and  Gardendale  potato 
district  in  Colorado  is  the  Western  center 
of  potato  culture  and  experiment.  Eastern 
railroads,  on  which  huge  baked  potatoes, 
served  in  the  dining  cars,  have  come  to  be 
strong  allies  of  the  passenger  agent  and 
heavy  drawers  of  patronage,  send  to  the 
Colorado  district  for  the  potato  giants. 
Transcontinental  railroads  which  use  the 
Northern  route  send  men  into  the  Montana 
and  Dakota  fields  to  pick  out,  almost  by 
hand,  huge  potatoes  which  have  been  grown 
from  the  Colorado  seed.  Almost  any  huge 
potato  that  comes  to  your  plate  on  a  dining 
car  or  in  an  ambitious  restaurant  is  sure  to 
have  had  its  origin  either  in  the  Colorado 
district  or  from  Colorado  seed,  and  we  have 
Horace  Greeley  to  thank  for  them. 

The  Colorado  potato  growers  are  friends 
of  Luther  Burbank,  the  acquaintanceship 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Greeley- 
ville district  potato  seeds  grown  in  pods 
were  available  to  Burbank  for  experiment. 
Burbank  has  told  these  Colorado  potato 
men  a  story  of  his  discovery  of  the  world- 
famous  Burbank  potato,  which  has  only 
recently  come  to  light. 

While  Burbank  was  experimenting  with 
potatoes  about  twenty  years  ago  he  noticed 
in  his  patch  one  plant  which  held  one  par- 
ticularly promising  pod  of  seeds.  To  his 
practiced  eye  these  seeds  and  the  plant 
which  bore  them  would  contain  the  germ 
of  a  new  and  excellent  potato.  If  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  he  would  have  put  a 
watchman  over  this  one  small  seed  ball. 
As  it  developed  later  the  money  that  would 
have  been  required  for  a  watchman  would 
have  been  but  a  minute  drop  of  silver  in  the 


ocean  of  gold  which  this  one  pod  was  des- 
tined to  produce. 

Every  morning  Burbank  would  go  to  the 
patch  to  see  how  the  pod  was  faring,  and 
often  during  each  day  he  would  look  at  the 
plant  to  discover  the  time  when  the  pod 
could  be  picked. 

One  morning  he  went  into  the  patch  and 
the  pod  was  gone!  With  the  help  of  work- 
men he  searched  for  it.  Finally  after  hunt- 
ing for  hours,  twenty  feet  away  from  the 
plant,  in  the  midst  of  other  plants,  the  pod 
was  found. 

"I  think  a  bird  must  have  picked  it  off 
and  tried  to  carry  it  away,"  Burbank  told 
the  Colorado  potato  men.  "Anyhow,  there 
it  lay  and  I  picked  it  up  and  planted  the 
seeds  and  that's  how  we  have  Burbank 
potatoes  to-day." 

The  Colorado  potato  district  incidentally 
holds  the  record  for  production  on  one  acre 
of  soil.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  potato  farmer 
at  Del  Norte,  Colorado,  raised  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  bushels  on  a  one-acre 
plot. 

Marketing  of  potatoes  appears  to  the 
casual  investigator  like  tricky  business. 
There  are  eight  great  potato  centers  in  the 
United  States,  including  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Denver  and  San  Francisco;  and  on 
any  day  in  the  season  different  prices,  with 
a  wide  range,  may  be  quoted  at  all  these 
potato  centers.  Selling  potatoes  is  a  matter 
of  news.  While  the  selling  season  is  on  the 
potato  brokers  have  telegraph  accounts 
that  would  rank  well  with  the  telegraph 
bills  of  an  ordinary  daily  newspaper. 

In  the  first  place  the  potato  raiser, 
whether  he  holds  his  potatoes  or  sells  them 
in  the  field — and  he  prefers  to  do  the  latter, 
for  in  the  field  they  weigh  fifteen  per  cent 
more  than  they  do  after  a  spell  in  his  potato 
cellar — disposes  of  his  product  usually 
to  a  buyer  who  is  a  local  resident  of  his 
town.  This  buyer  is  often  the  agricultural- 
implement  agent  in  the  district.  This  agent 
may  either  act  with  money  which  he  bor- 
rows from  the  local  banks  or  he  may 
represent  dealers  in  one  of  the  eight  potato 
centers.  Usually  he  has  a  large  potato 
warehouse. 

This  potato  buyer  must  be  quick  on  the 
trigger.  He  is  in  touch  with  the  potato 
brokers  in  the  nearest  potato  centers. 
These  brokers  know  the  demand  and  where 
it  lies.  The  agent  must  let  these  brokers 
know  how  many  potatoes  he  has  on  hand  at 
any  one  time  and  what  chance  he  has  for 
getting  cars  for  transportation.  In  return 
for  this  the  potato  brokers  let  him  know  by 
telegraph  where  to  ship  the  cars. 

The  brokers  take  one  cent  a  bushel  in 
New  York  and  in  most  other  potato  centers 
for  this  service.  The  broker's  fee  is  about 
ten  dollars  a  car. 

The  Potato  Craving 

The  dealer  who  bought  the  carload  dis- 
poses of  his  deals  at  greater  leisure.  He 
sells  to  grocerymen  who  come  down  to  the 
car  in  the  yards,  or  he  moves  them  to  his 
storeroom  and  sells  them  there.  In  New 
York  certain  prominent  potato  dealers  this 
year  either  pleaded  guilty  to  profitf  ering  in 
potatoes  and  were  fined  one  thousand  dol- 
lars or  were  convicted  of  the  offense  and 
were  heavily  punished.  They  had  hoarded 
potatoes,  which  they  had  bought  at  a  low 
price,  and  held  them  off  the  market  until 
the  price  rose  to  as  high  as  ten  cents  a 
pound. 

Both  in  weight  and  bushel  quantity  the 
world's  annual  production  of  potatoes  ex- 
ceeds any  other  crop.  Five  billion  bushels 
is  the  world's  average  potato  crop,  while 
the  average  crop  of  wheat,  oats  or  corn  does 
not  exceed  four  billion  bushels. 

Potato  farmers  have  in  mind  an  ideal 
potato  crop  that  would  triple  the  average 
world's  crop,  but  up  to  this  time  they  have 
not  approached  it.  As  things  go  now,  a 
farmer  plants  about  twelve  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  United 
States  gets  an  average  crop  of  ninety 
bushels  an  acre.  The  ideal  field,  the  potato 
experts  say,  would  consist  of  hills  twelve 
inches  apart,  giving  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  hills  to  the  acre.  Each 
hill,  under  ideal  conditions,  would  produce 
ten  potatoes,  equivalent  to  one  thousand 
five  hundred  bushels  for  the  acre.  The 
nearest  to  this  ideal  record  was  achieved  by 
the  Colorado  expert  who  secured  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  bushels  from  one 
acre,  and  the  next  best  record  was  made  at 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  in  1910,  when  one  acre, 
carefully  cultivated,  produced  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  bushels. 


With  potato  prices  running  as  low  as  ten 
cents  a  bushel  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  1906,  and  with  the  United  States  im- 
porting potatoes  from  Ireland  and  Holland 
in  1911,  there  is  some  division  in  opinion 
among  potato  raisers  as  to  how  far  farmers 
ought  to  go  in  seeking  to  produce  a  quan- 
tity yield.  The  gamble,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
is  about  as  fine  a  little  study  in  the  law  of 
chances  and  the  tricks  of  Nature  as  many 
farmers  care  to  take. 

Your  reasons  as  a  human  being  for  liking 
potatoes  as  food  are  deeper  than  you  know. 
Why,  for  instance,  do  you  always  want 
potatoes  with  meat?  You  like  potatoes. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  who  didn't? 

Why  are  beefsteak  and  fried  potatoes 
inseparable?  Why  are  roast  beef  or  roast 
pork  and  browned  potatoes  always  to- 
gether on  the  bill  of  fare?  Chemists  who 
have  taken  potatoes  apart  chemically  give 
an  excellent  reason  for  your  tastes  in  this 
matter.  One-fourth  of  every  potato  you 
eat  is  pure,  solid  food,  nine-elevenths  of 
which  is  starch.  Five  per  cent  is  salts, 
chiefly  potash.  The  beefsteak  you  eat,  or 
the  roasted  meat,  contains  acids  in  large 
quantities.  The  salts  and  potash  neutralize 
these  acids  and  offset  their  acidic  effects  on 
your  system.  While  your  palate  calls  for 
potatoes,  there  is  something  deeper  and 
even  more  insistent  in  your  system  calling 
for  the  potash  which  the  potato  bears.  So 
your  demand  for  potatoes,  fried,  boiled, 
baked  or  buried  in  thick  cream  dressing  or 
crusted  with  hot  cheese,  is  about  as  sensible 
a  demand  as  you  can  make  at  mealtime. 

The  Ideal  Tuber 

One  pound  of  your  potatoes  is  equal  in 
food  value  to  six  ounces  of  beef.  The 
mashed  potato  that  goes  with  chicken  at 
your  Sunday  dinner  contains,  ounce  for 
ounce,  as  much  food  as  the  chicken.  If  you 
were  to  accomplish  the  unpleasant  task  of 
eating  eight  eggs  you  would  have  gained 
only  as  much  food  value  as  you  would  ab- 
sorb by  the  not  unpleasant  duty  of  eating 
a  one-pound  baked  potato,  such  as  they 
serve  in  some  dining  cars  and  many  hotels. 
This  one  baked  potato  is  the  equivalent  of 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  you  would  have  to 
drink  three  half-pint  glasses  of  milk  to  get 
as  much  food  value  as  the  one-pound  po- 
tato contains. 

And  to  top  it  all  off,  the  potato  will  be 
digested  in  from  one  to  two  hours,  while 
the  meat  will  require  six  hours;  and  all  the 
other  foods  I  have  mentioned  will  still  be 
milling  round  in  your  digestive  tract,  trying 
to  get  themselves  duly  assimilated  into 
your  system  as  you  expect  them  to  do,  long 
after  the  potato  has  begun  to  enter  your 
muscles. 

What  we  average  potato  eaters  don't 
know  about  potatoes  would  fill  many  a 
book,  but  we  have  our  pronounced  whims 
about  them.  For  instance,  Chicago  potato 
buyers  find  their  market  is  best  pleased 
with  a  long,  big  potato  of  rather  slender 
appearance.  The  California  folks  naturally 
demand  the  long,  whitish  Burbank.  The 
St.  Louis  market  wants  a  round,  medium- 
sized  potato,  with  eyes  that  are  not  deep, 
while  the  Denver  folks  insist  on  a  reddish- 
hued  potato.  Kansas  City  asks  for  big 
potatoes  of  any  shape  or  color,  the  bigger 
the  better.  Blue-skinned  potatoes  find 
little  market  in  the  United  States,  though 
no  Spaniard  in  South  America  or  in  Spain 
wants  anything  but  a  potato  with  a  sky- 
colored  skin  like  the  wild  potatoes  that 
first  came  to  European  shores. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  what  the  potato 
raisers  don't  know  about  potatoes  would 
and,  indeed,  in  time  will  fill  many  books 
before  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
search  for  the  ideal  potato.  Already  they 
have  developed  varieties  with  eyes  so  small 
and  so  near  the  surface  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  waste  in  peeling.  The  danger  in  going 
much  further  in  this  direction  might  be  in 
producing  an  eyeless  potato  that  would  be 
the  end  of  its  breed.  To  take  away  the 
potato's  seed  pod  was  a  clever  trick,  but  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  potato  will 
permit  itself  to  be  robbed  of  its  eyes  as  well. 

Larger  potatoes,  with  thinner  skins  and 
more  mealiness  of  meat,  which  means  less 
moisture,  is  the  aim  of  the  potato  experts 
to-day.  They  have  discovered  that  it  re- 
quires four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
of  water — almost  a  quarter  of  a  ton — to 
produce  one  pound  of  solid  matter  in  a 
potato.  They  would  like  to  create  some 
variety  of  potato  less  fond  of  water.  When 
they  succeed  in  this  they  will  have  pro- 
duced the  dry,  mealy  potato  which  will  be 
the  ideal  of  our  dreams. 
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it  is  awful  how  clearly  we  can  see.  It  seemed 
to  me  on  this  Sunday  morning  that  I  was 
looking  through  thirty  years  at  Peter's  con- 
gregation, and  I  saw  a  number  of  persons 
there  who  would  have  been  only  shadows 
upon  my  glass  when  I  was  young. 

A  tall  man  attracted  my  attention.  He 
was  seated  on  the  front  bench,  holding  his 
head  so  high  that  his  brown  curly  beard 
stuck  straight  out  in  front  of  him.  His 
hair  lay  back  from  his  lofty  brow  as  if  some 
wind  from  heaven  had  blown  it.  His  fine 
dark  eyes  were  lifted  in  a  sort  of  penitential 
gaze  at  nothing  in  particular.  I  had  my 
suspicions  the  moment  my  eyes  rested  on 
him.  Your  true  saint  never  looks  much  like 
one.  If  you  are  experienced  in  estimating 
moral  and  spiritual  values  in  a  congrega- 
tion you  discovered  long  ago  that  the  pub- 
lican and  Pharisee  sinner  never  stays  put 
in  the  back  of  the  church  where  he  belongs 
and  where  the  Scriptures  covering  his  case 
so  plainly  locate  him.  He  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  foreground  of  the  sanctuary 
with  nothing  but  the  altar  rail  between  him 
and  the  new  preacher,  waiting  to  be  called 
on  to  lead  in  prayer,  which  he  can  do  with 
more  humility  and  anguished  eloquence 
than  a  plain  good  man  ever  commands. 
But  if  he  leads  the  prayer  the  congregation 
will  not  follow.  It  plants  its  forelegs  and 
waits  for  the  pastor  to  discover  his  mistake, 
because  it  usually  turns  out  that  he  is  a 
professional  bankrupt  in  business,  or  that 
he  shaves  the  notes  of  sinners,  or  that  he 
has  done  something  to  the  widows  and 
orphans. 

I  hoped  Peter  would  not  call  on  this  man, 
who  looked  so  much  like  a  handsome  prayer, 
to  lead  in  prayer  until  he  knew  more  about 
his  secular  reputation. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  knows  what  the  un- 
pardonable sin  is.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  every  man  chooses  his  own  un- 
pardonable sin,  a  particular  temptation 
that  raises  the  spiritual  hair  on  the  spine  of 
his  soul  in  horror  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 
For  I  remember  how  many  different  kinds 
of  unpardonable  sins  William  used  to  be 
called  upon  to  pass  on.  But  there  is  no 
variation  at  all  in  what  a  Christian  com- 
munity regards  as  unpardonable  transgres- 
sions. There  are  two:  If  a  man  is  dishonest, 
however  successfully;  if  he  is  immoral, 
however  delicately  and  discreetly,  they  will 
have  none  of  him  in  the  sanctuary.  His 
prominence  there  is  an  offense.  They  will 
listen  with  sympathy  to  the  drunkard's  or 
the  fighting  man's  confessions,  they  will 
back  him  up  to  the  very  throne  of  grace  if 
he  leads  the  prayer;  but  if  you  want  to 
quench  the  Spirit  in  your  church  call  on  a 
note  shaver  or  Lothario  to  pray.  They  will 
endure  him  in  the  choir,  but  they  will  not 
accept  him  on  his  knees. 

There  is  another  equally  dangerous  per- 
son in  every  church,  who  never  sits  in 
the  amen  corner  nor  conspicuously  near 
the  front,  but  somewhere  in  the  body  of  the 
congregation,  like  a  concealed  weapon.  It 
is  impossible  to  locate  him  until  the  dust 
that  has  been  kicked  up  over  the  new  pas- 
tor is  settled  and  we  are  all  off  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  together.  Then  he 
comes  quietly  to  the  preacher  and  puts  him 
wise  to  everybody  in  the  church.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  church  to  die  spirit- 
ually from  the  bite  of  this  serpent  in  its 
bosom  without  ever  suspecting  him.  He 
used  to  take  the  spiritual  spunk  -out  of 
William  as  no  other  emanation  of  Satan 
ever  did,  because  he  invariably  left  him 
bereft  of  comfortable  voluntary  faith  in  so 
many  members  of  his  congregation. 

I  may  have  been  surreptitiously  scouting 
behind  my  glasses  for  this  person  when 
Peter  stood  up  and  gave  out  the  first  hymn. 
For  a  moment  my  vision  was  blurred  by 
the  tears  in  my  eyes,  by  the  prayer  in  my 
heart.  Then  I  saw  Peter  clearly,  not  pale 
with  the  sense  of  his  office,  a  tall  slender 
young  man,  dark  and  richly  colored,  very 
handsome  and  perfectly  at  his  ease. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  do  not 
remember  his  text.  He  took  it  much  as  he 
would  have  taken  off  his  hat  upon  entering 
the  house,  because  this  is  the  custom,  and 
because  he  would  not  need  it  in  there. 
Certainly  he  did  not  refer  to  this  text  again. 
And  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  he  had  one  by  the  discourse  that 
followed.  It  fitted  the  minds  of  his  con- 
gregation like  a  good  working  shirt.  He 
mentioned  the  Lord  by  name  several  times, 
but  the  gist  of  what  he  said  meant  that 
during  this  year  we  should  all  get  together, 


practice  sanity,  health,  decency  and  honor 
and  enjoy  our  virtues. 

The  people  were  pleased.  They  looked 
refreshed,  a  little  gay,  as  if  they  had  tasted 
a  new  and  lively  beverage  and  found  it 
stimulating.  They  crowded  round  Peter 
to  shake  hands  after  the  service  was  over. 
Brother  Stone  slapped  him  on  the  back. 
They  all  were  animated,  and  wanted  him 
to  know  how  much  they  had  enjoyed  his 
sermon.  But  I  missed  the  woman  who 
used  so  often  to  come  up  timidly  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  to  tell  William  that  she  had  been 
strengthened  in  her  faith;  I  did  not  see  the 
silent  man  who  had  been  so  moved  that  he 
merely  wrung  William 'shandand  passed  on. 

I  stood  aside  and  watched  my  son.  I 
saw  him  radiating  himself  among  these 
people,  nothing  of  the  priest  in  his  manner. 
He  shook  hands  so  many  times  and  so 
violently  that  his  forelock  fell  down  on  his 
forehead,  making  him  handsomer  than 
ever.  He  was  flushed  with  this  exchange  of 
happiness.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in 
any  of  it,  but  there  was  something  not 
present — something  very  old  and  patient, 
that  never  changes.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but 
I  had  the  feeling  that  my  son  had  absolved 
these  people  from  both  their  sins 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were 
considerably  lightened  of  burdens, 
this  was  apparent,  such  was  the 


watch  and  wait  for  him  to  slip  up  on  a 
doctrine,  show  the  horns  and  forked  tail  of 
a  heresy.  Peter  was  too  far  removed  from 
the  very  ground  where  doctrines  and 
heresies  are  to  be  found.  His  sermons  had 
one  purpose,  so  far  as  I  could  see— to  cheer 
you  up,  make  you  forget  issues  that  might 
confuse  your  conscience,  and  to  build  up 
the  church.  His  sermon  was  sufficiently 
secular  to  fit  your  weekdays.  They  were 
lectures  on  how  to  live  and  prosper  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  so  on. 

His  pastoral  visiting  was  like  that  of  a 
candidate  seeking  election.  He  was  full  of 
good  will,  good  works  and  a  sort  of  incor- 
rigible energy.  If  you  bit  him  with  one  of 
your  meanest,  most  narrow-minded  con- 
victions, he  would  not  assault  you  with 
the  Scriptures  for  doing  it.  He  allowed  you 
to  keep  this  conviction  as  if  it  was  your  own 
property  and  sacred  to  you.  He  almost 
cured  Stone  of  religious  rabies  in  this  way. 

The  man  I  had  noticed  on  the  front  seat 
that  first  Sunday  was  named  Belote.  He 
was  the  leading  merchant  in  Brasstown 
and  had  a  reputation  for  doubtful  dealing. 
Peter  never  reproved  him  for  these  trans- 
gressions, neither  would  he  permit  him  to 


"still  Keeping  Those  Old  Sermons,"  He  Said 


effect  of  his  sermon,  during  which  he  had 
not  referred  to  sin  or  to  faith  or  to  any  of  the 
ancient  stepping-stones  of  peace  with  God. 

I  heard  someone  say  as  we  came  out  that 
they  had  got  a  live  wire  at  last,  and  that 
now  this  church  would  do  something. 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  That  church 
certainly  did  do  something.  It  doubled 
the  size  of  its  congregations  in  three  months, 
and  nearly  doubled  the  assessments  under 
Peter's  ministry,  which  was  a  light  and 
easy  ministry.   In  vain  did  Brother  Stone 


figure  prominently  in 
any  church  enterprise; 
but  he  constantly 
mulcted  Belote  for 
food  to  feed  the  poor 
and  clothes  wherewith 
to  clothe  them.  No  other  member  con- 
tributed so  much  to  charity. 

"It  is  all  I  can  ask  Belote  to  do  with 
propriety,"  he  told  me. 

He  was  shockingly  intimate  with  this 
man. 

"Peter,"  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "do  you 
think  you  should  spend  so  much  time  in 
Belote's  store?  " 

"I  must,"  he  answered.  "Belote  thinks 
of  something  wrong  to  do  every  day.  I  go 
by  there  to  tell  him  not  to  do  it." 


"And  does  he  heed  your  advice?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  the  trouble  is  he  has 
thought  of  something  else  by  the  time  I 
come  next  time,"  he  laughed. 

"He  is  a  sinner,  nothing  else,"  I  said 
sharply. 

"Comes  from  living  constantly  in  the 
same  room  with  his  emotions,"  said  Peter. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  in  the  old  days  Belote  could— no 
doubt  would— have  qualified  as  an  ascetic 
desert  monk,  something  of  that  sort.  But 
it  isn't  done  now,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  emo- 
tional temperament  in  the  common  lot 
along  with  the  rest  of  us,  so  he  takes  a 
header  now  and  then,"  he  laughed. 

"Soon  after  we  came  here  Belote  told  me 
he  was  thinking  of  killing  Tracy,"  Peter 
went  on,  smiling. 

"Tracy!  What  could  he  have  against 
Brother  Tracy?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Said  Tracy  had  talked  about  him." 

"He  probably  deserved  censure,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Yes;  he  admitted  that.  I  persuaded 
him  not  to  kill  Tracy." 

"Peter,  this  sounds  very  cold-blooded." 

"No;  hot-blooded,"  he  returned.  "Then 
he  advised  with  me  about  making  over  all 
his  property  to  his  wife  because  his  cred- 
itors were  pressing  him.  I  persuaded  him 
not  to  do  that.  This  morning  I  was  passing 
his  store  in  a  great  hurry  going  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Stone's  office,  when 
Belote  rushed  out,  pale  with  excitement, 
caught  hold  of  me  like  a  drowning  man 
and  led  me  back  to  his  desk.  He  was  in 
deep  trouble." 

"What  was  it?" 

"He  said  he  was  thinking  of  getting  a 
divorce  from  his  wife  and  what  did  I  think 
of  it?" 

"The  wretch!"  I  exclaimed,  recalling 
poor  little  Mrs.  Belote,  who  was  the  mother 
of  five  children. 

"He  said  he  could  not  endure  his  wife 
any  longer.  She  ragged  him.  He  had  no 
peace.  I  advised  him  not  to  sue  for  the 
divorce." 

"He  could  not  get  it!" 
"So  I  told  him.   And  I  left  him  sub- 
missive to  his  marriage  vows.    But  next 
week  it  will  be  something  else.  So  you  see 
how  it  is,"  Peter  concluded,  looking  across 
at  me,  smiling.  "I  must  visit  Belote  and 
look  after  him  as  a  physician  attends  an 
incurable  patient.  He  will  never  be  a 
well  man  morally,  but  I  can  prolong  his 
usefulness  by  looking  after  him.  He  has 
just  contributed  enough  canned  goods 
for  the  Boy  Scout  camp." 

I  had  not  served  as  an  understudy  to 
a  circuit  rider  for  thirty  years  without 
gaining  considerable  knowledge  about 
sinners  of  Belote's  type.  William  never 
compromised  the  gospel  in  their  favor. 
He  held  them  up  in  secret  and  exhorted 
them;  he  called  on  them  nearly  by  name 
in  public  to  repent.  And  I  have  seen 
such  men  soundly  converted  who  lived 
godly  lives  afterward.  But  if  they  did 
not  repent  and  believe  he  turned  them 
out  of  the  church,  even  if  they  were 
prominent  members  who  paid  liberally 
to  the  support  of  the  ministry.  He  said 
it  was  as  immoral  to  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase respectability  with  contributions 
to  the  church  when  they  were  not  re- 
spectable as  it  was  to  take  any  other  kind 
of  bribe.  But  if  after  they  had  been  so 
disciplined  they  made  their  offering  in 
meekness  it  was  no  offense  to  take  it.  I 
thought  he  was  hard  on  these  backslid- 
ers. I  used  to  insist  that  the  church 
should  be  a  sort  of  hospital  where  the 
spiritually  halt,  lame  and  blind  ought  to 
be  received  and  nursed  back  to  salvation. 
"Let  them  take  the  treatment  and  obey 
the  rules  of  it,  then,"  he  would  answer, 
unmoved. 

Now  as  I  listened  to  Peter's  account  of 
his  pastoral  ministrations  to  Belote  I  found 
myself  agreeing  with  William's  sterner 
view.  Peter  was  making  a  scientific  appli- 
cation of  the  gospel  to  his  case,  permitting 
him  to  bend  the  Scriptures  to  fit  his  carnal 
nature.  He  accepted  it  as  a  fact  that  Be- 
lote could  not  live  up  to.  the  Christian 
standard,  and  made  what  use  he  could  of 
him  in  this  condition  to  further  his  own 
pastoral  plans.  He  was  honest  in  this 
point  of  view.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
Peter  that  inspired  him  to  stand  up,  pale 
to  the  lips,  with  the  sweat  of  anguish  on  his 
(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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A  Gainaday  for  her.  How  delightful!  How 
thoughtful  of  him  who  gave  it!  The  old  washday 
banished  forever;  a  new  day,  a  better  washway  has 
arrived. 

To  get  this  dependable  washday  helper  is  like  adding 
an  important  member  to  the  family.  It  is  almost  human 
in  its  scope  of  usefulness,  as  week  after  week  it  turns 
out  spotless  washings. 

From  wrist  bands  and  soft  collars  to  the  kiddies' 
much-soiled  rompers  —  from  bath  rugs  to  delicate  linens 
and  blouses — from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  you  can 
trust  your  Gainaday.  Its  dependability  is  unquestioned 
—  long  years  of  manufacture  and  use  have  demonstrated 
its  true  worth.   The  maker  is  a  pioneer  of  the  industry. 

Gainaday  wringing  is  just  as  great  a  convenience,  too. 
One  lever  starts,  stops  and  reverses  the  rolls;  the  wringer 
operates  in  any  position. 

Our  illustrated  folder,  "For  an  Easier  and 
Shorter  Washday,"  on  request.    Write  us. 

Authorized  Gainaday  Dealers  Everywhere 

Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Company 

Manufacturers 
3012  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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After  A  Wait  In  the  Cold 


REMEMBER  the  many  times  you  have  left  your  car 
standing  in  the  cold  while  you  were  enjoying  the 
"  theatre — only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
spoiled  by  your  difficulty  in  starting  the  machine? 

It's  a  disagreeable  feature  of  motoring  that  you  can  avoid 
forever  if  you  own  a  Ford. 

For  the  AMCO  Shutter  for  Fords  enables  you  to  start  your 
car  quickly  and  smoothly,  even  after  a  long  wait  in  zero 
temperature. 

This  is  because  AMCO  gives  you  perfect  control  of  engine 
heat. 

It  does  away  forever  with  such  unsightly  devices  as  pieces  of 
cardboard  across  the  radiator.  Makes  a  hood  cover  doubly 
effective.    And — best  of  all 

—IT  WORKS  FROM  THE  DASH. 

A  little  lever  within  easy  reach  of  your  hand  opens  or 
closes  AMCO  while  you  are  driving. 

In  cold  weather  you  can  drive  with  your 
AMCO  tightly  closed  and  your  engine 
will  function  sweetly  and  smoothly. 

You  are  always  able  to  regulate  the  heat 
of  your  engine — no  matter  how  cold  the 


Dash  Lever 


L 

Shutter  Open 


weather — so  that  your  motor  functions  at  the  highest  efficiency. 

This  means  better  carburation,  less  fouling  of  your  cylinders, 
and  a  lower  consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 

Several  minutes  before  stopping  to  park  in  the  cold,  close  your 
AMCO  tightly.  This  brings  the  water  heat  to  its  greatest 
temperature.  Then  leave  the  shutter  closed  while  you  transact 
your  business  or  go  to  the  theatre. 

When  you  get  ready  to  start  the  heat  is  still  there.  And  away 
you  go,  while  your  neighbor,  without  the  AMCO,  is  still  fussing 
and  fretting,  trying  to  start  a  cold  motor. 

AMCO  Shutter  is  carefully  made  of  beautifully  enameled  sheet 
steel.  It  is  scientifically  correct.  Anyone  can  install  AMCO  in 
ten  minutes.  Adds  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  car. 
Positively  will  not  work  loose  or  rattle. 

For  sale  by  accessory  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  AMCO  Shutters,  send  us  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $7.50  and 
we  will  supply  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Dealers  and  Jobbers  without  AMCO 
Shutters — you  are  losing  immediate  sales. 
Write  or  wire  your  order  today. 
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AMERICAN  METALS  CORP. 

1220  MICHIGAN  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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brow  and  call  out  to  his  people,  "Repent! 
Repent!  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand!" 

He  wore  a  sack  coat,  he  had  a  good  color, 
and  his  preaching  consisted  in  encouraging 
everybody  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  he 
could  under  the  circumstances,  which,  if 
you  notice,  are  always  furnished  by  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 

I  should  have  been  proud  of  him  and 
satisfied,  since  for  so  many  years  I  had 
craved  a  little  easement  from  the  sterner 
doctrines  of  salvation.  But  I  was  not 
proud  of  him.  I  was  terribly  uneasy  about 
him  and  his  water-and-sand  gospel.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  live  up  to  them,  but 
your  standards  of  righteousness  ought  not 
to  vary  or  be  diminished. 

I  continued  to  sit  prominently  near  the 
front  in  the  church  at  Brasstown,  but  in  my 
heart  I  felt  far  to  the  rearward.  Sometimes 
when  Peter  was  preaching  one  of  his  cheer- 
ful prancing  sermons  I  used  to  wonder 
what  would  happen  if  suddenly  I  stood  up, 
waved  him  down  and  called  out:  "Tell 
them,  'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  .  .  .  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you!'  Things,  Peter!  Teach 
them  the  difference  between  mere  things 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven!" 

I  reckon  he  would  have  sent  for  the 
doctor.  He  did  stop  in  the  midst  of  his 
sermon  when  Mrs.  Buxton  shouted.  She 
was  a  simple  old  woman  who  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  shouting  in  her  younger  days, 
when  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
good  manners  before  the  Lord.  And  she 
would  do  it  upon  the  slightest  rise  in  spir- 
itual temperature  during  a  service.  On 
this  Sabbath  evening  she  was  sitting  as 
usual  near  the  altar,  her  little  old  gray 
head  and  withered  face  lifted  like  a  candle 
against  the  wall.  And  she  was  listening  no 
doubt  a  trifle  dizzily  to  what  Peter  was  say- 
ing about  the  Golden  Rule  of  God  toward 
man,  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  smiling 
faces  of  the  congregation.  She  looked 
round,  startled,  much  as  you  do  when  you 
have  missed  the  point,  saw  this  glow  of 
appreciation  all  about  her  and  mistook  it 
for  spiritual  animation.  Instantly  she 
bobbed  up  and  out  into  the  aisle  with  a 
sort  of  cataleptic  spring,  threw  her  hands 
over  her  head  and  shouted  in  a  high  treble 
voice  "G-l-o-r-y!" 

She  sailed  down  one  aisle  and  up  the 
other,  clapping  her  hands  and  letting  out 
one  of  these  little  cambric-needle  shrieks  at 
rhythmic  intervals. 

When  someone  began  to  shout  in  the  old 
days  the  preacher  was  supposed  himself  to 
be  too  much  in  the  spirit  to  stop  preaching. 
Rather,  he  instinctively  preached  louder, 
a  circumstance  which  invariably  increased 
the  emotional  energy  of  the  person  shout- 
ing. It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Buxton  arrived 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  that  she  realized  her 
pastor  had  deserted  her.  Peter  was  stand- 
ing like  an  incensed  statue  with  his  eyes 
damningly  fixed  upon  the  clock  on  the 
opposite  wall.  She  paused,  stared  at  him 
like  a  little  old  bird  whose  feathers  have 
fallen,  whose  wings  drag  in  the  dust.  Then 
she  drifted  backward  into  the  nearest  seat, 
mortally  wounded  in  her  spiritual  pride. 

This  was  another  feather  in  Peter's  cap; 
everything  was,  though  I  doubt  if  it  was  to 
be  a  jewel  in  his  crown,  quenching  a  good 
old  woman  whose  ladder  to  God  was  her 
own  emotions.  But  we  heard  that  she  fre- 
quently disturbed  revival  services  and  that 
everybody  was  glad  to  have  her  quelled 
and  permanently  seated  before  the  revival 
season  began. 

Peter  had  his  Brasstown  congregation  by 
the  hair  of  the  head;  that  is  to  say,  he 
reorganized  every  department  of  the  church 
along  modern  lines.  He  worked  under 
cover  through  Sister  Stone  to  expand  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society.  He  whipped 
all  the  men  into  a  laymen's  movement, 
which  was  to  do  everything,  from  keeping 
the  town  clean  and  electing  the  next  mayor 
to  providing  extra  funds  for  the  personal 
needs  of  the  church,  including  lectures  and 
social  receptions.  He  established  a  credit- 
and-reward  system  in  the  Sunday  school 
which  doubled  the  attendance  and  excited 
competition  and  cupidity  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
standards  of  Biblical  scholarship  were 
greatly  advanced.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Methodist  church  became  at  once  the 
most  progressive  enterprise  in  the  town. 
It  rocked  as  if  a  boom  had  struck  it.  But 
this  was  not  a  spiritual  boom,  there  was  no 
hallelujah  note  in  the  fuss  it  made. 

I  tried  not  to  be  critical  of  Peter,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  he  was  substituting  secular 


methods  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
have  always  resented  the  old  horned  stew- 
ards in  Methodist  churches,  who  made  it 
their  Christian  duty  to  nag  and  obstruct 
the  pastor;  but  if  I  had  been  such  a  one  in 
this  church  at  Brasstown  I  should  have  laid 
a  restraining  hand  on  Peter.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  stewards  were  secretly  boastful 
about  the  way  he  emptied  the  other 
churches  in  town  when  he  preached.  And 
it  was  a  bit  stirring  to  see  half  of  the  congre- 
gation get  up  and  walk  out  on  Communion 
Sunday,  because  they  were  Baptists  and 
must  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  having 
the  sacrament  offered  them. 

We  had  been  on  this  work  nearly  two 
months  before  Job's  messengers  began  to 
arrive.  I  have  always  thought  these  serv- 
ants, who  brought  Job  bad  news,  were  the 
most  typical-of-man  features  of  that  story. 
Certainly  I  never  knew  a  preacher  who 
was  not  afflicted  by  them. 

One  very  cold  day  in  December  I  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  beside  the  fire  in  the 
parlor  knitting  a  muffler.  I  was  trying  to 
finish  it  for  Peter  before  the  following  Sat- 
urday, when  he  was  to  go  to  his  first 
appointment  at  Suetally.  He  was  seated 
reared  back  very  comfortably  in  the  par- 
sonage morris  chair,  directly  in  front  of  the 
fire.  And  he  was  reading  Renan's  Life  of 
Jesus.  I  felt  the  same  sense  of  disapproval 
that  I  used  to  have  when  I  caught  him 
when  he  was  a  boy  reading  doubtful  fiction. 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  man,  Renan,  except 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  admire  the 
French  people.  I  believe  that  they  are 
thrifty,  brilliant  and  exceedingly  brave, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  pin  my  faith 
to  their  godliness.  The  things  I  have  heard 
about  them  are  very  fine,  but  not  pious, 
and  frequently  not  moral.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  what  Matthew  or  Mark  or 
one  of  the  other  apostles  had  to  tell  of  the 
life  of  Christ  would  be  more  serviceable  to 
Peter  as  a  preacher.  I  was  trying  to  decide 
how  to  broach  this  subject  to  him  when  I 
heard  a  sort  of  muttered  disturbance  in 
front  of  the  house.  I  glanced  through  the 
window  and  saw  an  enormous  old  man  tak- 
ing himself  carefully  out  of  the  buggy  and 
at  the  same  time  exhorting  the  skittish- 
eared  mule  which  was  hitched  to"  it,  to 
"Whoa!" 

He  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  most  of 
this  being  in  the  length  of  his  legs,  which 
were  astonishingly  thin  considering  the 
bulk  of  his  body.  He  wore  a  black  slouch 
hat  and  gray  clothes;  his  coat  had  short 
frock  tails  which  stood  out  from  him  as  if 
they  did  not  like  him,  though  they  had  been 
associated  with  him  for  a  long  time.  .  He 
was  clean  shaven,  and  his  chin  stuck  out 
ominously. 

I  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  I  recog- 
nized him  instantly.  He  looked  and  walked 
like  a  man  empowered  by  divine  Provi- 
dence with  all  the  authority  of  misfortune. 

Peter,  who  had  also  seen  him  by  this 
time,  laid  aside  his  book  and  went  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  front  door. 

I  snatched  up  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus  and 
hid  it  in  my  work  basket.  You  cannot  be 
too  particular  about  things  like  that. 

I  heard  Peter  admit  that  he  was  the 
new  preacher,  and  the  thunderous  voice  of 
our  visitor  announce  that  he  was  Altimus 
Sparks. 

"I  reckon  you  have  heard  of  me,"  he 
added  in  the  retching  tones  of  a  man  who  is 
taking  off  his  overcoat  and  wheezing  from 
the  exertion. 

We  had  heard  of  him !  Every  man  has 
his  voluntary  biographers,  who  publish  the 
record  of  his  deeds.  We  knew  that  Brother 
Sparks  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  stew- 
ards in  the  church  at  Suetally.  We  had 
heard  that  he  was  as  innocent  of  salvation 
as  a  heathen,  but  he  was  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  Methodist  doctrines  in 
that  community.  He  had  never  been  de- 
feated in  an  argument,  and  he  held  the  belt; 
especially  on  infant  baptism. 

Peter,  who  is  a  tall,  well-set-up  man, 
looked  small  and  insignificant  beside  him 
when  they  came  in  together.  I  told  Brother 
Sparks  how  glad  I  was  to  meet  him  at  last, 
which  is  always  a  safe  prevarication,  even 
morally,  because  you  do  it  in  charity  that 
you  may  not  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the 
person  whom  you  are  not  glad  to  see. 

He  said  the  usual  things  in  reply,  and 
hoped  I  was  "well,  ma'am."  Then  he  sat 
down  in  the  morris  chair,  which  groaned 
dangerously.  Suddenly  the  whole  room 
seemed  crowded.  Peter  had  to  edge  his 
way  to  a  small  chair  in  the  opposite  corner. 

Sparks  was  a  fat  man,  whose  counte- 
nance was  not  confined  to  his  mere  face. 
(Continued  on  Page  I2S) 
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that  Christmas  is  the  best  time  to  get 
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table  silver. 

A  mere  suggestion  on  her  Christ- 
mas list  has  more  magic  than  a  whole 
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HTHE  illustrations  show  the  grace  and  simple 
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craftsmanship.  Wallace  patterns  are  always 
correct  from  the  formal  point  of  view,  and 
permanently  pleasing  in  themselves. 

Each  design  was  inspired  by  a  definite 
historical  motif. 

WALLACE  STERLING  SILVER 

Cabot — Reminiscent  of  Colonial  days  in  its  ex- 
quisite simplicity  and  purity  of  line,  the  Cabot  pat- 
tern is  charming  and  distinctive. 

Washington — Here,  too.  Colonial  strength  and 
simplicity  are  embodied  in  a  pattern  of  supple  lines 
and  graceful  curves — the  Washington. 

"1835  R.  WALLACE" 
Heaviest  Silver  Plale 

Alamo — Reflected  in  the  Alamo  pattern  are  the 
statcliness  and  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  Franciscan 
group  of  missions  by  that  name  established  early  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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has  been  interpreted  in  a  motif  of  permanent 
loveliness  in  the  Athena  design. 
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Guarding  the  Highways  of  Power 


POWER  mobilized,  power  con- 
veyed from  turbines  whirling  in 
falling  waters  and  from  engines 
obeying  the  impulse  of  steam,  has 
brought  civilization  to  the  farthest 
frontiers,  has  erected  an  industrial 
structure  that  but  for  electricity  could 
never  have  been  realized. 

Like  the  good  Genii  appearing  when 
Aladdin  rubbed  his  wonderful  lamp, 
electricity  has  become  the  servant  of 
men,  the  backbone  of  the  world's 
commerce,  the  distributor  of  illimitable 
power. 

From  centralized  power  plants  go 
the  highways  of  electrical  energy,  reach- 
ing to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the 
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community  and  bearing  within  them 
the  energy  of  light,  heat  and  motion. 

That  those  vitally  important 
mediums  of  electrical  transmission, 
insulated  wire  and  cable,  may  combine 
the  utmost  of  efficiency,  economy  and 
dependability,  that  their  precious 
burden,  may  be  transported  in  safety, 
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scientific  research.  Pioneers  in  this 
field,  the  Habirshaw  laboratories  and 
plants  have  always  produced  superior 
insulated  wire  and  cable  for  all  purposes. 

Every  inch  of  the  Habirshaw  product 
is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests, 
and  every  type  of  wire,  from  telephone 
wire  of  the  smallest  size  to  the  heavily 
armored  cable  lying  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  is  equipped  to  fulfill  its 
mission  dependably. 


Habirshaw  wire  has  been  the  stand- 
ard since  the  inception  of  the  electrical 
industry,  and  through  the  splendid 
distributing  and  warehousing  organ- 
ization of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany it  is  efficiently  and  economically 
brought  into  every  active  market  of 
the  United  States.  With  Western 
Electric  Company,  Habirshaw  renders 
a  complete  public  service  of  production 
and  distribution. 

Western  Electric  materials  and 
equipment  are  all  as  standard  as 
Habirshaw  and  when  installed  by  men 
of  competent  technical  skill  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Architects,  quali- 
fied electrical  engineers  and  contractors 
all  endorse  Habirshaw. 
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(Continued  from  Page  123) 

He  seemed  to  look  at  you  from  the  whole 
expanse  of  his  broad  shirt  front.  His  coat 
lay  back  from  it  like  the  lips  of  an  enor- 
mous grin  at  your  expense. 

He  wagged  us  a  measuring  glance  orna- 
mented with  an  intimate  grin.  Then  he 
told  me  he  hoped  I  would  pick  out  a  wife 
for  Peter  as  soon  as  possible.  "Unmarried 
preacher  is  as  dangerous  as  a  torpedo  in  a 
church,"  he  haw-hawed.  And  having  dis- 
charged this  blunderbuss  he  informed 
Peter  that  he  had  come  to  see  him  about 
the  church  at  Suetally. 

He  said  thi  i  church  was  on  its  last  legs. 
It  was  located  in  a  valley  between  two 
mountains  and  the  high  waters  during  the 
winter  and  spring  rendered  it  inaccessible. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  was  in  a 
community  of  Hard-shell  Baptists! 

I  have  noticed  this:  that  in  mountainous 
regions  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  super- 
fluous water  Primitive  Baptists  always  pre- 
dominate. The  nature  of  the  country,  the 
torrential  rains  seem  to  produce  them  as 
it  does  certain  plants  and  water  fowls. 
There  is  a  sort  of  laurel  wreath  of  them 
which  extends  in  this  section  from  the  high 
crests  of  Kentucky  through  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  all  over 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Georgia 
and  Northern  Alabama.  Neither  Method- 
ist churches  nor  Presbyterian  flourish  in 
these  places,  and  there  is  practically  no 
such  thing  as  an  Episcopalian.  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  the  weather  and 
the  topography  of  the  country  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  creed  we  choose.  It  is 
a  fearsome  thought. 

Brother  Sparks  went  on  telling  Peter 
about  the  Primitive  Baptists,  who  were  so 
many  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  church  at 
Suetally;  how  they  would  not  permit  their 
children  to  attend  SaDoath  school;  how, 
when  the  Methodists  had  a  revival  and 
stirred  things  up  and  got  an  altar  full  of 
penitents  converted,  these  people  invari- 
ably started  a  protracted  meeting,  preach- 
ing their  doctrines,  and  the  upshot  was 
that  they  herded  these  new-born  souls 
through  the  baptismal  waters  of  the  near- 
est stream  into  their  own  church ! 

I  hoped  Peter  would  show  some  of  the 
natural  instincts  of  a  Methodist  shepherd 
over  this  account  of  the  marauding  Bap- 
tists at  Suetally.  But  he  did  not,  which 
troubled  me.  You  cannot  be  too  tolerant 
and  be  anything  else  very  definite.  The 
meekest  Methodist  preacher  I  have  ever 
known  would  show  fight  when  provoked  by 
a  Baptist.  He  will  lie  down,  like  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  together,  with  a  Presbyterian 
or  an  Episcopalian,  if  so  be  that  the  latter 
will  keep  him  such  close  company,  but  he 
will  lash  out  at  a  Baptist.  His  Christianity 
becomes  a  sort  of  doctrinal  fierceness.  One 
of  the  strongest  sermons  I  ever  heard  Wil- 
liam preach  was  on  the  broad  and  catholic 
meaning  of  the  word  "baptist."  He  was 
equally  imbued  with  power  when  he 
preached  on  the  doctrine  of  "election." 
But  he  would  rest  peacefully  on  his  strictly 
evangelical  texts  in  a  town  full  of  Presby- 
terians and  never  lift  his  voice  against 
"predestination." 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  this  an- 
tagonism which  Methodists  feel  toward 
Baptists  does  not  spring  from  the  class 
distinction  which  the  latter  make  when 
they  practice  close  communion.  We  all  do 
it  who  can  in  the  world,  but  this  is  the  only 
church  which  does  it  openly  and  honestly 
before  the  Lord.  I  reckon  many  a  Baptist 
has  suffered  from  being  obliged  for  con- 
science's sake  to  behave  this  way. 

Personally  I  never  could  see  any  great 
difference  between  the  pivotal  doctrines  of 
damnation  in  any  of  the  churches.  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  you  are 
not  elected  to  eternal  life  or  are  predestined 
to  damnation,  or  become,  as  the  Method- 
ists believe,  an  apostate. 

What  worried  me  was  that  Peter  never 
seemed  to  clinch  down  and  hold  views  that 
sternly  divided  him  from  the  world.  He 
did  make  a  raid  during  this  year  on  the 
Baptists  at  Suetally.  He  took  fifty  of  the 
younger  ones  into  his  church,  but  it  was  on 
easy  terms,  and  due  to  his  personal  popu- 
larity rather  than  to  any  deep  work  of 
grace  in  them.  Brother  Sparks  was  grati- 
fied, but  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  was 
himself  a  Hard-shell  Methodist,  and  he 
missed  the  bones  of  our  doctrines  in  Peter's 
sermons.  He  used  to  appear  at  regular 
intervals  at  the  parsonage,  enormous  and 
saturnine,  to  discuss  immersion,  free  will, 
and  other  issues  of  contention  between  him 
and  the  Suetally  Baptists.  He  was  a  hun- 
gry man.    And  Peter  nourished  him  in 


tolerance,  which  was  like  offering  Sparks  a 
stone  when  he  asked  for  the  blood  of  his 
enemies. 

"The  question  is  not  whether  you  are 
baptized  one  way  or  the  other,"  he  told 
Sparks  one  day,  "and  it  is  not  whether  you 
have  an  emotional  experience  or  not. 
Emotions  are  the  mere  flowers  of  the  ani- 
mal temperament" — he  used  the  word 
animal! — "which  bloom  quickly  and  die 
quickly.  It  is  unnatural  and  not  safe  to 
live  according  to  your  transient  hallelujahs, 
because  you  cannot,  and  the  effort  to  do  so 
leads  to  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit." 

When  you  are  not  very  good  yourself, 
being  called  to  the  secular  life  from  birth, 
you  do  want  your  pastor  to  be  a  holy  man. 
He  represents  your  vicarious  holdings  in 
salvation.  Sparks,  who  was  sitting  with 
Peter  on  the  front  porch  with  his  legs 
elevated  and  his  feet  resting  on  the  balus- 
ters, brought  them  to  the  floor  with  a 
thump.  He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
stared  at  Peter  as  if  he  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  great  difference 
or  distance  between  him  and  this  man, 
spiritually  speaking.  And  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 

"The  important  thing  in  your  religious 
life,"  Peter  went  on,  unconscious  of  this 
diminishing  gaze,  "is  to  shed  the  sins  you 
inevitably  accumulate  in  the  business  of 
living,  endeavor  to  harm  no  man,  do  your 
duty  as  it  really  is,  not  as  you  wish  to  see 
it,  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  keep  at  it!" 

This  old  ruffian  Methodist  never  came 
again  to  commune  with  his  pastor.  It  was 
significant.  He  had  been  seeking  the 
heights  in  his  perverted  way,  and  he  had 
found  Peter  on  the  level. 

Sometimes  I  honored  my  son  for  his  in- 
vincible honesty,  for  the  cool  clarity  of  his 
mind,  the  simplicity  with  which  he  per- 
formed every  good  office  of  his  calling,  as 
if  this  was  a  matter  of  business.  His  temper 
was  always  serene.  He  never  suffered  from 
moods  of  spiritual  depression.  He  prepared 
his  sermons  carefully,  much  as  teachers 
prepare  lectures.  And  I  discovered  that  he 
also  prepared  the  prayers  he  prayed  for  his 
people  in  church  on  Sunday.  These  were 
very  conservative  petitions.  It  seemed  that 
he  did  not  want  to  inconvenience  the  Lord 
to  change  his  plans  by  granting  anything 
unusual  or  out  of  the  fixed  order  of  things. 
I  missed  that  childish  and  beautiful  valor 
of  faith  which  inspires  men  to  ask  the 
humanly  impossible  of  their  Heavenly 
Father — and  get  it.  This  is  my  point. 
They  do  get  it !  I  could  not  imagine  Peter 
taking  his  umbrella  to  church  during  a 
drought  and  praying  for  rain.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  never  asked  for  anything 
which  the  Lord  had  not  granted  or  arranged 
for  from  the  beginning  when  he  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  marked  off  the 
zones  and  seasons  and  established  order  in 
everything  except  the  heart  of  man,  which 
is  the  one  place  where  creation  is  still 
going  on. 

The  brethren  in  the  church  at  Brasstown 
furnished  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
quality  of  Peter's  prayers.  When  he  began 
to  preach  there  they  shouted  their  amens 
as  usual,  but  they  gradually  ceased  to  do 
this.  It  is  only  when  you  have  the  faith 
and  courage  to  pray  for  that  which  is  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  reason  that  the 
brethren  hunch  the  Lord  with  groans  and 
amens.  The  reasonableness  of  Peter  on  his 
knees  compelled  me  to  fear  that  he  did  not 
really  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer.  If  we 
are  entirely  reasonable  we  must  live  like 
brutes,  whose  instincts  are  the  result  of 
experience  well  reasoned  out.  But  if  we 
are  at  all  spiritual-minded  we  must  take 
the  sublime  risks  of  surviving  somewhere 
above  the  plane  of  rationalism. 

I  was  the  more  concerned  for  Peter  be- 
cause of  his  sincerity.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  but  no  priest.  He  had  not  received 
his  sight,  but  he  walked  without  fear  in 
places  where  saints  fear  to  tread.  I  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  forgive  his  presump- 
tion. And  I  was  in  earnest  about  it.  A 
mother  kneeling  before  the  throne  of  grace 
is  no  puling  saint,  if  she  is  a  saint  at  all.  I 
was  willing  that  Peter  should  be  tried, 
humbled  and  chastened  in  his  spirit,  but 
I  reckon  every  prayer-bearing  angel  in 
heaven  knew  my  position  on  this  matter, 
and  that  I  would  never  stand  meekly  by  and 
see  my  son  destroyed  because  the  mind 
and  learning  of  these  times  had  enveloped 
him  and  obscured  his  vision  of  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life.  Peter  had  some  vague 
sense  of  my  concern  for  him,  but  he  attrib- 
uted it  to  my  old-fashioned  notions,  and 
got  on  very  well  with  me  by  evading  issues. 
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We  are  queer  creatures.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  this  world,  I  believe,  is  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied.  I  used  to  wish  for  a 
little  carnal  ,  rest,  not  the  kind  you  have 
when  for  a  moment  you  "sit  and  sing  your 
soul  away  to  everlasting  bliss,"  which  was 
always  too  high  an  experience  to  be  com- 
fortable; but  I  longed  for  human  repose  in 
the  things  that  are  here  and  now.  I  might 
be  attending  to  the  plain  duties  involved  in 
securing  this  repose,  like  putting  my  house 
in  order  or  darning  our  Sabbath  clothes, 
but  I  never  could. be  quite  at  peace  knowing 
that  William,  was  in  the  study  across  the 
hall  or  pacing  up  and  down  behind  the 
house  wrestling  in  prayer  for  the  "witness 
of  the  Spirit,"  because  I  never  did  know 
whether  he  would  get  it  or  not,  and  that 
kept  my  heart  aching  and  anxious  for  him. 
Now  I  found  myself  worrying  because 
Peter  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  "burden  of 
souls."  I  was  homesick  for  the  past.  I 
longed  for  one  of  those  old-fashioned  re- 
vivals where  the  congregation  dwells  in  a 
sort  of  penitential  anguish  on  this  chorus 
of  the  opening  hymn: 

Lord,  revive  us!  Lord,  revive  us! 

All  our  strength  must  come  from  Thee. 
Lord,  revive  us!  Lord,  re-vi-ve  us  a-gain! 

I  used  to  get  tearful  sometimes  when  I 
thought  of  those  scenes  back  there  in  the 
old  candlelit  churches.  Then  I'd  go  out  in 
the  yard  and  look  up  and  down  that  street 
in  Brasstown  and  wonder  if  I  ought  not  to 
go  and  see  somebody  in  affliction,  or  who 
was  sick;  but  there  was  a  committee  for 
doing  every  single  Christian  thing  in  Peter's 
church,  and  I  was  not  on  the  one  that 
dealt  with  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Then 
maybe  Sister  Stone,  who  lived  next  door, 
would  come  out  on  her  porch  and  hail  me 
and  want  to  know  if  I  was  well  to-day. 

I  have  noticed  this,  that  nobody  ever 
asks  a  man  if  he  is  well;  but  one  woman  in- 
variably asks  another  woman  if  she  is.  My 
health  was  always  good,  but  I  did  not  feel 
well.  My  immortal  spirit  seemed  to  be  run 
down,  and  I  had  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  Sister  Stone  that  I  was  not  very  well, 
but  just  able  to  be  up  and  about.  Then  she 
would  ask  me  to  come  over  and  have  some 
ice  cream  if  it  was  a  hot  afternoon.  Or  if  it 
was  in  the  morning  she  would  fly  back  in 
the  house  and  reappear  with  some  toma- 
toes, which  she  insisted  upon  my  taking 
because  my  plants  had  not  done  well  and 
she  had  discovered  that  Peter  liked  to- 
matoes. They  were  all  kind  and  thoughtful. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  few  opportu- 
nities to  practice  my  own  kinder  virtues. 

I  remember  a  rosebush  in  the  back  yard 
of  this  parsonage  at  Brasstown.  It  must 
have  been  about  my  age,  as  the  life  of  a 
rose  is  reckoned,  elderly,  and  somewhat 


amorphous  as  to  shape,  with  its  branches 
sprawling  like  a  wide  skirt  on  the  ground. 
I  became  attached  to  this  old  bush.  I  had 
come  in  the  winter  season  and  could  not  tell 
what  kind  of  rose  it  was,  as  you  do  not 
know  this  woman  or  that  one  until  you  see 
her  doing  her  daily,  not  her  Sunday  deeds. 
In  February  I  cut  away  the  dead  branches 
and  tied  the  others  up,  dug  round  the  roots 
and  fixed  it  up  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  Scripture  for  the  barren  fig  tree.  I 
used  to  slip  out  there  every  day  and  pick 
the  bugs  off  and  watch  the  buds  swell.  Then 
suddenly  one  morning  late  in  May,  after  a 
warm  rain  the  night  befor\  I  found  it 
covered  with  a  rich  dark  red  mass  of  old- 
fashioned  velvet  roses.  I  had  not  seen  one 
for  years.  The  variety  is  practically  ex- 
tinct, like  certain  kinds  of  people. 

I  was  reduced  to  that,  you  understand, 
feeling  kin  to  an  old  bush  in  the  back  yard 
which  must  have  been  planted  there  about 
the  time  I  started  out  as  a  Methodist  itin- 
erant's wife. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close  at  Brasstown 
I  thought  I  felt  a  reaction  in  the  church 
toward  Peter.  Some  of  the  older  members 
grew  strangely  quiet.  Now  and  then  one 
of  them  looked  at  him  queerly  as  you  do  at 
a  genial  and  successful  promoter  who  has 
done  much  for  your  town  but  who  is  about 
to  pass  on  to  other  fields,  leaving  you  to 
handle  the  best  way  you  can  the  big  busi- 
ness he  has  started,  which  has  been  a  very 
expensive  business,  and  you  knew  very  well 
that  he  made  you  hit  a  pace  that  you  can- 
not keep  up,  not  if  you  were  redeemed  and 
baptized  every  six  months. 

In  short,  I  think  they  began  to  realize 
with  dolorous  misgivings  that  the  showing 
Peter  would  make  at  Conference  might 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  their  assess- 
ments next  year,  Desides  giving  them  a 
reputation  for  being  progressive,  which 
they  doubted  if  they  could  keep  up  even 
under  his  leadership.  I  thought  they  were 
singularly  resigned,  however,  to  the  notion 
that  he  would  not  be  back,  but  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  a  much  better  appoint- 
ment. Everybody  liked  him,  but  the  old 
financial  heads  wagged  when  they  com- 
puted what  it  had  cost  them  to  keep  him. 
They  figured  shrewdly  that  they  could  do 
very  well  spiritually  with  a  less  expensive 
preacher.  I  thought  myself  that  this 
church  would  be  years  recovering  from 
Peter's  executive  ability,  and  that  if  he 
should  be  sent  back  he  would  find  a  much 
more  difficult  proposition  on  his  hands. 

Fortunately  he  was  moved  and  given  a 
much  better  appointment.  But  I  have 
written  at  length  on  his  first  year  in  the 
itinerancy,  because  of  what  happened  af- 
terward. 

(to  be  continued) 
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Unless  the  sole  is  branded  with 
this  mark  it  is  not  an  Educator. 


For  an  active  youngster,  a  gift 
that  brings  not  only  pleasure  but 
lasting  good — a  pair  of  sturdy, 
good-looi\ing  Educators. 


Parents:— Don't  Envy,  Imitate! 


f 


YOU  mothers  and  fathers  needn't  envy  the  strong- 
muscled,  limber  feet  of  your  children,  and  their  rest- 
ful freedom  from  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  fallen 
arches,  and  other  foot  aches. 

Just  put  aside  your  narrow,  pointed  shoes,  and  put 
your  tired  feet  inside  Educators — the  shoes  that  give 
you  the  proper  room  for  all  five  toes — without  extra 
looseness. 

Shaped  like  a  natural  foot,  Educators  "  let  the  feet  grow 
as  they  should, 'permitting  Nature 


to  restore  your  feet  to  their  natural 
corn-and-bunion-free  condition. 

A  few  days  in  Educators,  and 
you'll  get  nothing  but  Educators 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS 


for  your  children.  For  then  you'll  realize  that  it  was 
simply  toe-jamming,  cramping  shoes  that  caused  your 
foot-misery.  Educators  come  for  the  whole  family — 
infants,  children,  misses,  men  and  women. 

For  your  protection,  look  at  the  sole  before  you  buy. 
If  it  isn't  branded  with  the  EDUCATOR  trade-mark,  it 
isn't  an  Educator  shoe. 

Mothers:  There  is  Foot-help  in  This  Book 
Send  for  "Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet."    It's  full  of 

pictures  and  common-sense  talk 
about  a  square  deal  for  the  feet. 
Free.  Write  today. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 
14  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN 
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A  Car's  Greatest  Asset  Today 


OUT  of  present  conditions,  the  Steph- 
ens is  rising  to  an  even  higher  plane 
of  public  confidence. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  many  of 
them  devoted  to  Stephens  cars,  this  insti- 
tution has  grown  stronger  and  the  alle- 
giance of  its  friends  has  grown  firmer. 

Through  periods  of  inflation  and  de- 
pression it  has  always  maintained  its 
high  quality  ideals.  This  is  why,  over  the 


length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  people 
have  learned  to  put  their  whole  trust  in 
the  Stephens  Car  and  the  institution 
behind  it. 

And  today,  this  is  the  greatest  asset  a 
motor  car  can  have. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Stephens 
product.  Its  wonderful  records  of  per- 
formance and  economy  and  the  records 


of  its  builders  protect  the  Stephens  owner 

and  fortify  the  Stephens  dealer. 

Purchases  are  now  made  on  sound 
business  judgment;  on  analysis  of  value; 
on  positive  proof  of  fine  engineering,  and 
on  the  stability  of  the  builders. 

As  more  people  apply  this  test,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  the  Steph- 
ens Salient  Six. 


STEPHENS  MOTOR  WORKS,  Division  of  Moline  Plow  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois 

STEPHENS 
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members  of  the  so-called  system — the  in- 
siders of  Wall  Street,  the  bond  merchants 
and  their  personal  and  business  friends, 
who  manage  the  railroads  and  who  have 
bought  or  sold  their  stocks  on  the  knowl- 
edge they  naturally  receive  anywhere  from 
six  hours  to  six  months  before  you  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  think  you  can 
satisfy  yourself  in  the  comparatively  simple 
matter  of  your  groceryman's  affairs,  you 
may  wisely  refrain  from  speculating  in  the 
stock  market  against  the  insiders. 

The  revelations  concerning  the  alleged 
system,  though  made  in  passionate  lan- 
guage often  hard  to  understand,  created  a 
profound  sensation  and  drew  much  capital 
out  of  the  operations  of  the  larger  stock 
market  into  other  hands.  Wall  Street 
then  took  a  further  step  by  pressing  its 
charges,  securing  state  laws  against  the 
bucket  shops,  and  finally,  after  years  of 
court  procedure,  taking  away  from  them  by 
legal  processes  their  foundation  stone — the 
stock  ticker — the  one  practical  way  they 
had  of  securing  the  quotations  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  upon  which  their  business 
was  founded. 

In  this  way  the  last  of  the  famous  old- 
time  bucket  shops  passed  out  of  existence 
through  the  efforts  of  Wall  Street,  its  stock 
exchange  and  the  various  local  and  national 
authorities  in  1915  and  1916.  By  its  action 
Wall  Street  had  insured  the  final  downfall 
of  the  bucket  shop  and  ended  the  affiliations 
of  small  American  capital  with  this  institu- 
tion. It  had  also  incidentally  secured  a 
considerable  following  in  the  so-called  big 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  had  been 
educated  up  to  the  practice  of  stock  specu- 
lation in  the  younger  and  more  formative 
business  experience  by  the  bucket  shop. 
But  while  doing  this  Wall  Street  had 
brought  about  a  new  development  almost  as 
little  to  its  taste.  For  American  free  capital 
had  now  rushed  in  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  national  stock  market,  the  so- 
called  Curb  market  in  Broad  Street,  which 
now  boasts  itself  as  being,  after  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  greatest  stock 
market  on  the  continent.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  market  came  about  in  this 
manner: 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  as  a  national 
institution  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  railroads  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  bond  merchants  who  had  accomplished 
this,  recognizing  the  huge  sudden  growth  of 
American  capital  and  seeing  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  the  formula  which  they  had 
just  adopted  with  the  railroads,  proceeded 
to  extend  this  formula  into  other  fields  and 
to  organize  or  gather  together  and  reorgan- 
ize all  sorts  of  other  corporations  in  the 
creation  of  the  industrial  and  public- 
utility  stocks,  which  were  put  out  in  such 
quantities  in  the  last  of  the  nineties  and 
the  first  years  of  this  century. 

The  Curb  Market  of  Other  Days 

They  sold  the  bonds,  or  more  often  the 
preferred  stock,  to  capital  at  large,  and 
kept  the  future  and  the  control  of  the  cor- 
porations in  their  own  hands  and  the  hands 
of  their  friends  by  the  bonus  of  the  uncon- 
sidered common  stock  in  the  manner  which 
had  had  such  fortunate  financial  results  for 
them  in  railroad  reorganization.  And  as 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  at  that 
time  devoted  almost  entirely  to  railroad 
stocks,  the  making  of  these  new  stocks 
created  an  urgent  necessity  for  an  outside 
stock  market,  and  so  made  the  well-known 
New  York  Curb. 

There  has  been  since  the  beginning  of 
markets  an  outside  stock  market.  In  fact, 
at  their  beginning  all  markets  are  apt  to  be 
outside,  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
itself  started  upon  the  street.  But  the 
present  Broad  Street  Curb  began  and  still 
exists  for 'one  distinct  main  purpose — the 
purpose  of  supplying  American  capital  its 
place  of  purchase  for  new  and  untried 
stocks  as  they  rise,  in  contrast  with  the  old 
big  exchange,  which  handles  so-called  sea- 
soned securities.  In  entering  this  market 
American  capital  has  established  new  rela- 
tions with  what  may  be  designated  as  a 
second  system,  dominating  this  Curb  mar- 
ket and  dealing  with  capital  in  the  fashion 
which  we  are  now  about  to  study. 

The  making  of  new  corporate  securities 
f  or  capital  is,  we  may  easily  concede,  a  neces- 
sary and  thoroughly  legitimate  business 


of  present-day  civilization.  With  the  final 
centralization  of  capital  in  one  national 
bond  and  stock  market  at  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  the  machinery  for  making  bonds 
and  stocks  was  focused  more  and  more 
about  that  point.  Even  the  oldest  and 
most  conservative  of  security  houses  must 
necessarily  have  their  agents  on  the  Curb  to 
buy  and  sell,  and  still  have  them  there  to-day. 

But  now  were  added  to  these  the  new 
and  greater  body  of  men— the  leaders  of  the 
small  capital  of  America,  who  were  being 
driven  out  of  the  bucket  shop  by  the  per- 
sistent hammering  of  the  public  authorities 
and  the  activity  of  the  older  stock  ex- 
change. So,  finding  the  bucket  shop  both 
dangerous  to  their  pecuniary  interests  and 
personal  liberty,  these  operators  led  the 
branch  of  American  capital  which  was  their 
patron  into  the  less  restricted  and  now 
much  more  promising  field  of  the  outside 
markets. 

In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  there 
were  certain  requirements  then — and  there 
are  still  more  now — especially  in  the  way 
of  revealing  to  the  public  the  financial 
standing  of  its  securities. 

Along  with  the  cats  and  dogs  many  stocks 
of  high  merit  sought  a  market  on  the  Curb 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  their  sponsors 
to  publish  the  statements  of  financial  con- 
dition that  are  required  as  a  prerequisite 
to  listing  on  the  big  board. 

In  the  new  national  exchange — the 
Curb — there  .were  no  rules,  practically 
speaking,  at  that  time — no  supervision.  In 
those  early  days  any  man  could  make  any 
stock  and  sell  it  to  anyone  he  chose;  and 
being  under  the  eaves — started  practically 
as  a  part  of  the  one  great  national  stock 
market  of  the  country — the  new  Curb 
market  could  also  make  its  appeal  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  oper- 
ators of  the  so-called  bucket  shops  were  not 
slow  in  appreciating  and  building  up  the 
tremendous  field  which  this  offered  to  them. 

The  Appeal  Through  House  Organs 

The  means  for  doing  this  were  the  means 
employed  naturally  by  every  other  great 
national  industry — the  educational  appeal 
of  printer's  ink.  The  published  attacks  on 
the  so-called  Wall  Street  system  were 
markedly  successful  in  the  way  of  drawing 
business  in  earlier  years  from  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  to  the  Curb.  The 
newspapers  were  then  widely  used  as  ad- 
vertising mediums,  covering  the  whole 
eastern  country;  and  when  the  papers  in 
the  larger  cities  would  take  this  advertising 
of  Curb  securities  only  with  great  con- 
servatism, the  papers  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  smaller  towns  were  still  accessible; 
and  so  gradually  the  minor  national  system 
of  the  New  York  Curb  was  founded  by  a 
national  educational  system,  reaching  a  j 
branch  of  capital  somewhat  different  from  j 
that  reached  by  the  old  bucket  shop,  the  1 
capital  located  in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
rather  than  in  the  greater  cities,  being  in 
many  ways  in  fact  a  typical  mail-order 
business. 

A  newly  issued  stock  can  obviously  offer 
possibilities  to  capital  much  more  spec- 
tacular than  an  old  one.  There  are  no  con- 
ventional limits  to  probability  prescribed 
by  its  past  performances.  American  small 
capital  looking  for  quick  future  returns 
from  corporate  stock  was  apprised  of  the 
possibilities  of  new  stocks  by  their  pro- 
moters in  the  familiar  advertising  of  oil 
wells  and  mining  ventures  through  the 
newspapers.  But  to  this  national  educa- 
tional campaign  was  now  added  a  new  and 
even  greater  advertising  medium — the  cir- 
cular, or  the  so-called  house  organ.  House 
organs,  so  called,  have  now  reached  the 
weekly  circulation  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand copies,  with  printing  bills  running 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.  Even  the  most  reputable  and  con- 
servative concerns  now  employ  this  form 
of  advertising. 

How  extensive  and  profitable  a  business 
has  grown  up  about  the  New  York  Curb  in 
its  relations  with  its  especial  type  of  Amer- 
ican capital  will  be  seen  from  these  and 
similar  figures.  In  1895  this  national 
market  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist; 
twenty  years  ago  it  had  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred operators.  Now  it  has  some  fifteen 
hundred  men  who  howl  and  gesticulate 
their  orders  upon  Broad  Street,  and  the 
recorded  sales  have  grown  from  a  few  mil- 
lion shares  a  year  to  one  hundred  and 


'  I  'HE  gift  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  Emery  Silk 
Shirts  are  luxurious  to  the  touch  and  eye,  and 
every  way  gratifying  to  the  critical  taste.  They  have 
the  nicety  of  fit  and  finish  and  the  style  distinc 
tion  characteristic  of  exclusive  custorri'made  shirts. 

Emery  silks  are  exquisite  in  texture;  of  depend' 
able  quality — giving  satisfying,  enduring  service. 

No  gift  is  easier  to  select,  or  more  appreciated. 
All  you  need  know  is  his  neckband  sise  and  wheth' 
er  his  sleeve'length  is  long,  short  or  medium. 


Look  for  (gtMrTfi  when  you  buy 
shirts.    In  silk,  $8.50  to  $12. 
In  other  fabrics,  $2.50  up. 
At  hetter'dass  dealers'. 

W.  M.  STEPPACHER&  BRO.,  Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 

j  Makers  of  Emery  Shirts  and  L.  G.  S.  Pajamas 
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THE  rapid  development  of  "Clipper" 
Belt  Lacing  to  its  present  efficiency 
ranks  with  other  far-reaching  industrial 
feats  which  mark  the  present  great  world 
era.  Many  plant  managers  recall  the  not  so 
far  distant  days  when  it  took  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  make  a  crude, 
makeshift  joint. 

Idle  machines,  workmen  at  rest,  production  cur- 
tailed (due  to  belt  repairs)  are  things  unknown 
where  "Clipper"  Belt  Lacing  is  used— and  its  use  is 
world-wide. 

The  simplicity  of  the  "Clipper"  tool  eliminates 
the  need  of  experts.  Any  workman  can  successfully 
lace  a  belt  with  it.  It  makes  a  hinge-joint  of  perfect 
smoothness  on  both  sides  of  the  belt.  The  joint 
hugs  the  pulley,  runs  true,  and  is  extremely  durable. 
"  Clipper  "-laced  belts  develop  maximum  power.  The 
larger  plants  keep  "Clipper"  tools  and  hooks  handy 
to  every  battery  of  machines.  "Clipper"  Belt  Lacing 
is  real  economy,  real  efficiency  —  the  speediest  known 
to  industry. 

The  "Clipper"  is  sold  under  a  perpetual  guarantee 
and  goes  to  responsible  parties  for  free  trial. 

Most  mill  supply  houses  sell  the  "Clipper." 
Dealers  not  stocking  it  write  for  particulars. 

"The  Connecting  Link  Between  Power  and  Production" 
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sixty-seven  millions  at  the  high-water  mark 
in  our  opening  year  of  the  war — making,  as 
will  be  seen,  an  average  of  more  than  half  a 
million  shares  a  day. 

So  a  second  national  market — with  its 
second  system — has  sprung  up  on  Broad 
Street.  To  this,  the  big  exchange  and  a 
third  and  smaller  exchange,  Broad  Street 
supplies  capital  to-day,  with  practically 
any  issue  of  corporate  security  it  may  de- 
sire for  sale  in  America. 

The  stock  of  most  old  or  seasoned  securi- 
ties is  offered  American  capital,  of  course, 
through  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Consolidated  Exchange  farther  south 
furnishes  practically  the  same  stocks  in 
smaller  lots;  while  between  these  two  the 
roaring  and  vociferous  Curb  market  tells 
the  world  of  the  new  stocks  it  is  making, 
boosting  and  finally  selling  to  small  Amer- 
ican capital. 

Thus  in  the  limits  of  one  short  street 
American  capital  had  secured  at  last  the 
power  to  purchase  and  control  not  only 
the  stock  of  most  major  corporations  of  the 
country,  but  of  those  which  are  in  the  future 
to  rise. 

Having  this  machinery  in  its  hands, 
American  capital  was  not  long  in  taking 
advantage  of  it,  and  rushing  forward  on  its 
predestined  journey  to  influence  the  for- 
tunes of  the  continent  through  its  opera- 
tions in  corporate  stocks. 

By  this  time  American  capital,  which  we 
have  traced  from  such  feeble  beginnings, 
had  reached  really  large  proportions.  The 
accumulations  in  the  old-age  fund  of  the 
savings  bank  alone,  which  we  have  seen 
increase  by  two-thirds  between  1890  and 
1900,  increased  again  by  eighty-five  per 
cent — to  more  than  four  billion  dollars — in 
1910.  The  amount  of  the  nation's  death 
fund,  in  the  assets  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies, more  than  doubling  from  1890  to 
1900,  again  more  than  doubled  between 
1900  and  1910,  becoming  now  just  a  little 
less  than  four  billion  dollars.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  had  meanwhile  in- 
creased but  about  twenty  per  cent.  The 
annual  new-investment  fund  of  American 
capital  in  corporate  securities,  as  estimated 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Chamberlain,  of  Columbia 
University,  in  his  Principles  of  Bond  In- 
vestment, reached  about  this  time  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars. 

Wider  Stock  Distribution 

Already  the  movement  of  American  capi- 
tal toward  the  control  of  American  cor- 
porations by  stock  purchase  was  taking 
place  with  tremendous  speed.  As  Mr. 
Slason  Thompson  points  out  in  the  1917 
volume  of  his  much-used  Railroad  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
1904  to  that  later  year  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  stockholders  in  the  twenty  prin- 
cipal railroads  of  the  country  was  from 
one  hundred  fifty-four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  to  four  hundred  forty-nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five— al- 
most three  times  the  earlier  number. 
Meanwhile  the  total  amount  of  stock  of 
American  railroads  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public — as  distinct  from  that 
owned  by  other  railroad  corporations — had 
grown  between  those  dates  by  considerably 
less  than  one-half. 

This  increase  of  stockholders  came,  of 
course,  practically  not  at  all  from  the  capi- 
tal in  insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks,  but  from  the  free  and  independent 
capital  which  was  now  operating  in  all  the 
exchanges  of  Broad  Street,  and  was  facili- 
tated in  every  way  by  the  big  system  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  through  the 
distribution  of  stocks  to  the  public  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  carried  on  in  that 
period  by  the  well-informed  insiders  in  that 
stock  exchange  for  two  reasons,  which  are 
now,  at  least,  no  professional  secret. 

During  the  vast  accumulation  of  Amer- 
ican capital  in  the  previous  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  following  particularly 
the  revelations  concerning  the  so-called 
system,  the  American  voting  public,  as  is 
well  known,  not  unnaturally  became  more 
and  more  alarmed,  and  were  seen  more  and 
more,  from  the  acts  of  their  Washington 
and  other  public  agents,  to  be  disinclined 
to  allow  railroads  in  general  to  earn  any 
considerable  returns  in  dividends  on  their 
property  investment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  management  of 
the  American  railroads  by  the  bond  mer- 
chants of  Wall  Street,  unused  as  they  were 
by  their  purely  mercantile  education  to 
large  executive  operations,  was  not  in  all 
cases  an  unqualified  success.  Between  the 
two  influences  the  values  of  railroad  stocks 


declined  acutely,  especially  in  the  years 
just  preceding  the  Great  War. 

It  would  be  an  error  for  us  to  believe  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  approaching  move- 
ment in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  reached 
the  insiders  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change later  than  the  general  public,  or 
that  it  was  unconnected  with  the  wide  gen- 
eral distribution  of  railroad  stocks  through 
that  exchange  to  the  more  conservative 
capital  of  America  interested  in  stocks— 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  at  this 
time. 

On  the  face  of  it,  in  fact,  there  was  a  loss 
here  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  relatively  more  conservative  American 
capital  which  finds  its  way  to  investment 
in  railroad  stocks  now  through  the  great 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  habit  of  buying  and  holding 
stock  was  oldest  and  most  widespread, 
dividends  had  now  ceased  to  be  declared 
on  practically  all  of  the  principal  local  rail- 
road systems,  whose  stocks  fell  in  a  few 
years  from  very  high  quotations  indeed  to 
almost  nominal  selling  values — affecting  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  that  section. 

The  Cost  of  Stock  Control 

Three  of  the  great  railway  systems  west 
of  the  Mississippi  also  were  passing  or 
about  to  pass  into  receivers'  hands  and,  in 
short,  a  general  slaughter  of  the  values  of 
railroad  stocks  fell  heavily  upon  the  more 
conservative  of  the  independent  American 
capital,  which  had  sought  the  control  of 
American  railroads  through  their  stock. 
The  control  of  American  railroads  was 
proving  very  costly  to  American  capital. 

The  cost  of  stock  control  sought  by  the 
newer,  wilder  capital  of  America  through 
the  newborn  stocks  of  the  Curb  market 
was  even  more  striking,  and  reached  truly 
gigantic  proportions.  This  has  been  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  the  supposition  that  at 
one  period  so  large  a  part  of  the  stock 
quotations  upon  the  Curb  market  were  the 
result  of  manipulation  or  even  downright 
fraud. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  If  it 
had  been,  the  losses  to  capital  on  the  Curb 
market  would  have  been  much  smaller 
than  they  were,  as  a  little  consideration 
will  show. 

There  always  has  been,  it  must  be  re- 
peated in  the  first  place,  and  probably 
always  will  be  an  outside  market  for  stocks, 
in  which  especially  new  and  unseasoned 
stocks  of  corporations  may  find  a  place  of 
transfer.  And  the  aim  of  the  promoters  and 
sellers  of  stocks  in  such  a  market  will  be, 
of  course,  the  usual  aim  of  all  business — to 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  its  own  commercial 
field. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  conjecture 
what  this  field  is.  The  merely  nominal  par 
or  selling  values  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
stocks  dealt  in — the  quotations  in  cents 
and  dollars  instead  of  hundreds  of  dollars — 
indicate  this  clearly  without  the  use  of 
superfluous  brain  work,  as  does  also  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  these  are  sold  on  margins. 
It  is  the  small  investor  who  is  appealed  to — 
the  wild,  free  American  capital,  which  we 
have  watched  in  its  progress  from  the  lot- 
tery through  the  bucket  shop  into  Broad 
Street.  The  desire  of  this  capital  is  already 
well  known  to  us.  It  wishes  a  chance  at  the 
hundred-to-one  shot. 

Now  obviously  it  would  be  the  part  of 
poor  business  to  offer  this  capital  a  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  fraud — a  sure  loss.  In  the 
first  place  there  would  be  the  risk  which 
the  promoter  of  such  an  enterprise  would 
run  of  clashing  with  the  city  or  state  au- 
thorities; there  would  be  in  the  second  place 
another  risk  of  another  clash  with  the  con- 
stituted rules  of  the  Curb  exchange  itself. 
But  worse  than  this,  the  purely  fraudulent 
promoter  would  be  in  the  ridiculous  posi- 
tion of  offering  a  customer  something  he 
did  not  desire,  thus  destroying  his  business 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  its  future  devel- 
opment. 

By  placing  ourselves  in  his  position  we 
will  see  very  clearly  the  problem  which 
presents  itself  to  the  promoter  of  or  dealer 
in  the  cheap  or  the  often  wrongly  so-called 
fraudulent  stock,  which  appears  in  such 
quantities  in  the  new  national  market  for 
this  type  of  security— the  New  York  Curb. 
Why,  we  will  ask  ourselves,  should  we  or 
any  man  of  any  reason  at  all  whatever  put 
out  a  purely  fraudulent  stock,  when  what 
our  capital  desires  is  a  hundred-to-one 
chance,  and  when  on  the  other  hand  a  host 
of  hundred-to-one  chances— in  oil  wells, 

(Concluded  on  Page  133) 
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To  use  plumbing  fixtures,  constantly,  without 
thought  of  the  fixtures  themselves  is  natural, 
especially  if  they  render  a  fair  degree  of  service. 

But  whether  this  service  is  truly  fair  or  poor 
depends  upon  comparison  with  the  new  stand' 
ard  attained  in  modern  plumbing. 

Your  Contracting  Plumber  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  making  this  comparison. 

Standard  cSamtats  Iftfe.  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  "Sftandard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


MEW  TOK  36  W.  31ST 

NEW  YORK  'EXPORT  DEPARTMENT)  60  BROAD 

BOSTON   186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA   1216  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON   SOUTHERN  BLDO. 

■PITTSBURGH   446  WATER 

PITTSBURGH  IM  BLXTH 

•CHICAOO  14  N.  PEORIA 

•ST.  LOUIS  4140  FOREST  PARK  BLVD. 


•EAST  ST.  LOUIS  16  N.  MAIN 

•CLEVELAND  4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI  633  WALNUT 

■TOLEDO  311  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS  166  N.  THIRD 

•CANTON  1106  SECOND,  N.  E. 

•YOUNOSTOWN  4S8  W.  FEDERAL 

•WHEELING   46  EIGHTEENTH 

•HUNTINGTON  SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH 

•ERIE  130  W.  TWELFTH 


♦ALTOONA  918  ELEVENTH 

MILWAUKEE  426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE  311  FIFTH 

•LOUISVILLE  323  W.  MAIN 

•NASHVILLE   315  TENTH  AVE.,  S. 

•NEW  ORLEANS  846  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON  COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

•DALLAS  1200  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO  212  LOSOYA 

•FORT  WORTH  828  MONROE 


KANSAS  CITY  201  RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO   149-55  BLUXOME 

•LOS  ANGELES   216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

ATLANTA  OFFICE.  1217  CITIZENS  &  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE  414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAOO  OFFICE  1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE  OFFICE  1226  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

•TORONTO,  CAN  59  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN  20  W.  JACKSON 


FACTORIES:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  Brighton,  Pa.       POTTERIES:  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Tiffin,  O. 

ScrvicC  £lt  'e^tatld&rd"  Br3.nch.es       t'1C  ~'t'cs  mSr'<ec'  C*)  aie  carr'e4  complete  lines of  Plumbing  and [Heating  Supplies; 


Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries. 


Water  Supply  Systems;   Tools  and  Supplies  for  Mills.  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the 
Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.    If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures,  write  for  book,  "Factorv  Sanitation." 
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Quality,  beyond  question, 
at  the  Pre-War  Price 

The  "Crest" 

in  Genuine  Calfskin — $10 

Established  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  Regal  program  is  proving 
its  soundness  today  as  never  before — make  and  sell  many  pairs  of  fine 
shoes,  with  only  a  conservative  profit  on  each  pair. 

How  heartily  this  program  is  endorsed  by  the  forward-looking  public, 
which  expects  lower  prices  but  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  quality,  is  shown 
by  the  ever  increasing  sales  in  the  Regal  Stores  and  Regal  Agency  Stores. 

We  shall  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  shoe  prices  gener^ 
ally  back  to  a  lower  level,  but — 

We  shall  not  compromise  in  any  way  the  Regal  standards  of  material 
and  workmanship. 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

268  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sixty  ^gal  Stores  in  the  Great  Metropolitan  Cities 
Agency  Stores  in  other  Cities  and  Towns 
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(Concluded  from  Page  130) 

silver  mines  and  a  thousand  other  hundred- 
to-one  ventures — are  clamoring  and  be- 
seeching the  stock  promoter  continually  for 
incorporation  and  sale  to  capital  in  stock 
form — with  a  minimum  risk  to  the  pro- 
moter? 

A  certain  small  percentage  of  these 
stocks  will  eventually  succeed — often  spec- 
tacularly with  really  enormous  gains  to  the 
buyer  on  margin.  The  small  capitalist  buy- 
ing these  hundred-to-one  winning  stocks  be- 
comes a  lifelong  speculator  and  rarely  stops 
before  he  has  dissipated  his  winnings  and 
whatever  other  money  he  may  have.  He, 
of  course,  advertises  his  first  winnings  per- 
sonally to  his  friends,  who  also  become 
buyers  of  the  hundred-to-one-shot  securi- 
ties— probably  on  margins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advertising  me- 
diums of  Broad  Street  multiply  the  news  of 
this  victory  of  small  capital  throughout 
their  whole  wide  circulation.  In  brief  every 
killing  in  a  cheap  stock  acts  in  a  way  not  un- 
like the  familiar  chain  letter,  adds  thousands 
of  customers  to  Broad  Street  as  a  whole, 
and  builds  up  a  truly  tremendous  national 
mail-order  business  which  it  now  conducts 
throughout  the  country  in  its  present  re- 
lations with  the  smaller  American  capital. 

Thousand'to-One  Shots 

All  this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  the  historians  of  the  New 
York  Curb  market.  It  is  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  some  of  the  still  greatly  criti- 
cized stock  notations  of  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  those  whose  careers  have 
touched  Broad  Street  in  stock  offerings 
have  yielded  profits  to  their  buyers.  And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  undo  the  obvious  injustice 
which  has  been  done  by  many  writers  on 
this  great  national  institution.  Though 
fraud  may  at  times  creep  in,  open  fraud  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  the  promoter 
of  cheap  stocks.  The  keynote  of  the  great 
bulk  of  promotions  is:  Why  not  take,  let 
us  say,  a  thousand-to-one  shot  and  adver- 
tise it  as,  let  us  say,  a  ten-to-one  shot,  avoid 
trouble  with  authorities,  please  the  small 
capitalist,  and  secure  the  growing  business 
which  is  bound  to  accrue  through  this 
method  by  whetting  the  old  historic  appe- 
tite of  small  capital  for  this  type  of  specu- 
lation?— knowing  that  once  created  such 
an  appetite  will  very  likely  be  a  permanent 
asset  to  the  stock  promoter  and  dealer, 
often  lasting  over  the  entire  earning  and 
saving  lifetime  of  the  small  capitalist. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  how  large  and 
thorough  the  operations  of  what  might  be 
called  the  minor  svstem  in  the  New  York 
Curb  market  have  become  in  recent  years — 
in  its  relations  with  the  small  capital  of 
America — and  especially  during  the  period 
up  to  and  including  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  Operating  on  a  logi- 
cal business  formula,  it  has  increased  the 
class  of  small  capitalists  which  are  in  its 
field  from  tens  of  thousands  into  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  possibly  millions.  Its 
education  of  these  by  weekly  and  special  lit- 
erature has  been  supplemented  many  times 
by  stock  salesmen,  sent  out  to  canvass  the 


classes  who  at  any  particular  period  happen 
to  possess  extra  funds,  such  as  were  the 
high-paid  mechanics  during  the  recent  war- 
time, when  Pennsylvania  in  particular  was 
a  most  successfully  cultivated  field.  And 
so  finally  this  great  agency  has  founded  its 
present  deep  and  lasting  relations  with  the 
smaller  capital  of  America,  whose  tenden- 
cies it  has  so  thoroughly  studied  since  the 
days  of  lotteries. 

So  now  we  have  seen  capital  in  America 
make  another  advance,  which  reached  its 
height  just  previous  to  the  recent  war.  We 
had  previously  observed  it  secure — after 
seventy  years  of  endeavor  and  loss — its  lien 
on  the  American  railway,  and  its  first  per- 
manent corporate  security — the  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  railroad  bond. 

We  now  see  it  secure — in  the  next  fifteen 
years — from  the  big  exchange  on  Wall 
Street  the  control  which  comes  with  stock 
ownership  of  the  greatest  of  all  mechan- 
ical processes,  the  railroad;  and  as  well 
the  potential  control  of  all  stocks  existing  or 
to  be  born  through  all  three  national  ex- 
changes upon  Broad  Street. 

Capital's  Rough  Road 

All  this  had  not  taken  place  with  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  satisfaction  to  it- 
self with  which  it  had  been  predicted  in 
advance  that  capital  would  take  control  of 
the  wealth  and  human  society  of  this  con- 
tinent. Capital  in  fact  had  found  its  prog- 
ress far  from  pleasing.  It  had  experienced 
continual  and  baffling  losses  in  securing  its 
bond  investments,  but  these  were  small 
indeed  to  those  which  it  was  now  making  in 
its  securing  of  stock  control. 

No  one  can  rightly  estimate  the  loss  to 
the  owners  of  seasoned  railroad  stocks  just 
preceding  our  entry  into  war.  The  same 
thing  was  true  through  the  highly  spec- 
ulative stocks,  for  which  the  New  York 
Curb  was  at  one  time  so  increasingly  the 
central  market.  Altogether  the  annual  loss 
to  American  capital  in  the  two  classes  of 
securities  just  mentioned  now  amounted 
each  year  to  much  more  than  the  current 
annual  gain  of  small  capital  in  its  savings 
banks,  and  probably  more  than  these  and 
the  gains  in  the  life  insurance  companies 
together.  It  created  thus  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  capital  of  America. 

However,  it  was  a  fact,  now  recognized 
by  all,  that  capital  had  secured  a  central 
grasp  of  the  corporate  properties  of  the 
country  through  its  national  agencies  in 
Wall  and  Broad  streets.  It  had  control,  or 
potential  control,  of  the  bonds  and  stocks 
of  the  great  corporations,  which  now  domi- 
nated the  continent.  It  had  secured  this  at 
a  large  and  apparently  continuing  loss. 
But  that  loss  might  be  remediable.  And  so 
in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  American 
capital  pass  on  to  its  now  familiar  relations 
with  Washington,  and  plunge  into  the 
adventure  of  the  World  War,  which,  as  all 
have  been  so  freely  and  vociferously  in- 
formed by  the  uninformed,  is  always  so 
greatly  to  its  advantage. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
four  articles  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  next  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
covering  only  with  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
braided-cable  covering. 
Note  the  open  and  porous 
construction,  easily  cut, 
stretched  or  unraveled. 
Compare  it  with  the  illus- 
tration of  Duracord 
above. 


Standardize 
on  Duracord 


HUNDREDS  of  firms  throughout 
the  United  States  in  every  line  of 
industry  have  adopted  Duracord  as  their 
standard  portable  electric  cord  for  all 
purposes. 

In  most  cases,  these  users  started  with 
a  small  amount  of  Duracord  and 
watched  results.  Its  thick,  heavy  woven 
covering  established  a  record  of  endur- 
ance that  brought  forth  the  edict 
"Standardize  on  Duracord". 

Duracord 
is  made  in  23  sizes 

to  fit  all  kinds  of  portable  electric  tools, 
extension  lamps,  sand  and  cement  mix- 
ing machines,  portable  loaders,  magnetic 
cranes,  mining  machines,  mine  locomo- 
tives, welders,  storage  battery  charging 
outfits — anywhere  in  fact  where  port- 
able cord  is  used. 

If  you  are  using  Duracord  for  special 
work  only,  check  up  its  service  record 
and  ask  your  electrical  jobber  for  sam- 
ples of  the  other  sizes  of  cord  you  use. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used  Duracord 
ask  your  jobber  or  write  us  direct  for 
samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary  cord 
for  you  to  test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 
Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 
and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
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Star  Fail 


Measures  and 
Funnels 


Keelet- 


Waste  Basket 


Cleaner,  longer  lasting 
pails,  measures, etc 

"Fibrotta"  is  a  rich  mahogany  colored 
ware,  made  under  tremendous  hydraulic 
pressure,  without  cracks  or  seams,  which 
catch  and  hold  dirt  and  grease.  It  will 
not  scale,  chip,  rust,  warp,  leak  or  dent 
out  of  shape.  It  is  very  attractive  in 
appearance  and  far  more  durable  and 
/"^V  economical  than  ordinary  equipment. 
"a~^a  Star  pails  of  "Fibrotta"  are  ideal 
for  home  and  business  use.  They  are 
always  clean  and  sweet  smelling  and 
they  look  better  and  last  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  other  pails. 

"Fibrotta"  measures  for  grocers  and 
'  for  general  use  will  last  a  lifetime.  They 
are  sealed  at  our  factory  and  have  never 
failed  to  stand  rigid  inspection.  They 
will  not  rust  or  dent  out  of  shape  and  are 
not  affected  by  vinegar  and  other  light 
acids. 

"Fibrotta"  keelers,  used  as  dishpans, 
do  not  chip  fine  china  like  metal  pans 
and  are  splendid  for  washing  dainty  laces, 
waists,  lingerie  or  baby  clothes. 

No  papers  can  sift  through  a  "Fibrotta" 
waste  basket  and  litter  the  floor.  These 
baskets  harmonize  with  the  finest  sur- 
roundings. 

Baby  baths  of  "  Fibrotta  "  are  not  cold 
to  the  tender  skins  of  infants  like  metal 
or  earthenware  baths.  They  may  be  had 
in  mahogany  or  white  and  pink  enamel 
finish. 

Handy  dishes  of  "Fibrotta"  are  fine 
for  holding  sliced  fruits,  vegetables,  but- 
ter, shellfish,  etc.  They  are  used  in  a 
great  many  hotels  and  restaurants  be- 
cause they  are  so  sanitary. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  folder 
and  the  name  of  a  dealer  near 
you  who  sells  "Fibrotta"  ware 

CORDLEYdTTAYES— =fe* 


17  Leonard  St.  New  York  City 

Established  1889 
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while  he  is  being  starved  without  throwing 
any  strain  on  the  pancreas. 

Upon  this  heroic  treatment  the  sugar 
waste  falls  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so 
that  in  from  two  to  four  days  the  urine  is 
almost  sugar-free.  In  some  cases  it  is  nec- 
essary to  persist  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  in 
very  severe  and  obstinate  cases,  especially 
if  the  patients  are  fat  and  overweight  and 
can  manufacture  out  of  their  own  tissues 
more  sugar  than  they  can  burn,  it  may  take 
a  week  or  even  ten  days. 

The  average  time  required  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  is  only  from  two  to  three 
days,  and  the  patients  stand  the  ordeal  re- 
markably well,  the  only  change  being  a  loss 
of  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  rising  to 
eight  or  ten  pounds  in  the  more  obstinate 
and  prolonged  cases.  But  this  is  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise,  as  the  aim  of 
the  new  method  is  to  bring  down  the 
weight  to  the  normal  for  the  age  and  height, 
or  if  anything  a  little  below  this,  contrary 
to  our  former  belief  that  the  fatter  the  pa- 
tient the  safer  he  was  from  coma.  This 
was  one  of  the  puzzles  which  we  were  able 
to  clear  up  by  animal  experimentation.  It 
used  to  be  considered  dangerous  to  reduce 
the  diet  too  rapidly  in  our  diabetic  patients, 
on  account  of  the  risk  of  throwing  them 
into  a  state  of  coma. 

The  explanation  is  that  as  our  cut- 
ting down  was  directed  almost  exclusively 
at  the  starches,  leaving  the  fats  and  the 
meats  the  same,  the  body,  in  desperation  to 
make  good  the  shortage,  would  begin  reck- 
lessly burning  fat,  with  the  result  of  filling 
the  blood  with  the  half-burned  fatty  acids 
which  are  the  cause  of  coma,  so  that  our 
well-meant  efforts  had  literally  thrown  our 
unfortunate  patient  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  explained  that  by 
one  of  the  many  perplexing  little  kinks  of 
our  body  chemistry  all  our  foodstuffs  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  coal  and  water,  or,  more 
precisely,  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen; 
the  starches  and  fats  entirely  so,  as  their 
names,  carbohydrates  and  hydrocarbons, 
imply;  and  meats  or  proteins  the  same, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen  added. 
As  a  result  any  one  of  our  foodstuffs  can  be 
broken  down  in  our  intestines  and  liver 
into  sugar. 

The  Diet  for  Diabetics 

One  of  the  most  definite  advances  that 
laboratory  experimentation  has  enabled  us 
to  make  in  the  new  treatment  is  the  dis- 
covery that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
restrict  and  regulate  carefully  not  merely 
the  amount  of  starch  or  sugar  but  of  every 
kind  of  food  taken  by  our  diabetic  patient. 
Otherwise  his  liver,  like  a  perverse  and  de- 
praved busy  bee,  will — figuratively  speak- 
ing— gather  sugar  all  the  day  from  every 
opening  flower  of  his  food,  be  this  fish,  flesh, 
fowl  or  good  red  herring,  meat,  milk  or  fat. 

Indeed,  the  latest  modification  of  the 
new  treatment  in  patients  who  show  signs 
of  considerable  amounts  of  the  fatty  acids 
in  their  blood  is  to  begin  the  reduction  of 
their  diet  by  cutting  out  first  fats,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  source  of  these  acids,  then  pro- 
teins or  meats  and  starches,  and  sugar  last 
of  all. 

Whatever  method  is  pursued,  as  soon  as 
the  urine  has  been  made  free  from  sugar 
the  rebuilding  of  the  diet  is  begun.  The 
first  food  allowed  is  small  and  carefully 
measured  amounts  of  green  vegetables  con- 
taining from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  starch, 
such  as  spinach,  string  beans,  cabbage,  cel- 
ery, asparagus,  tomatoes,  and  so  on.  These 
are  usually  boiled,  and  in  some  cases  twice 
or  thrice  boiled,  in  order  thoroughly  to  cook 
and  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
starch,  and  may  be  served  with  a  small 
amount  of  butter. 

A  sample  first-day  diet  would  be:  For 
breakfast,  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiled  spinach,  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoonfuls  of  boiled  asparagus,  cup  of  coffee. 
For  lunch,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  string 
beans,  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
spinach,  coffee;  for  dinner,  twoand  one-half 
tablespoonfuls  of  asparagus,  one  and  one- 
half  tablespoonfuls  of  string  beans,  pat  of 
butter,  coffee. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  this  Lenten 
fare,  an  egg  is  allowed  at  breakfast;  a  richer 
vegetable,  such  as  peas  or  onions,  at  lunch, 


and  a  small  helping  of  chicken  or  mutton 
chop  at  dinner.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  bacon  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  cream 
may  be  added  to  the  coffee,  and  a  little  fruit 
permitted.  Gradually  the  amounts  of  vege- 
tables are  increased,  potatoes  and  rice  in- 
cluded; meat,  eggs,  bacon  and  cream  are 
given  in  larger  portions;  and  finally  one  or 
two  slices  of  diabetic  bread  or  a  bran  muffin 
or  two  added  to  the  menu. 

So  that  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  the 
patient  is  living  upon  a  still  slender  but 
fairly  appetizing  and  varied  diet  of  salads 
of  all  sorts,  vegetables,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  eggs,  bacon,  fish,  meat  and  small 
amounts  of  rice,  potatoes  and  bread.  All 
this  time  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take 
frequent  active  exercise  for  brief  periods  at 
a  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  starch 
and  sugar  are  burned  chiefly  in  the  muscles, 
and  diabetics  can  handle  larger  amounts  of 
these  forbidden  foods  if  their  muscles  are 
given  plenty  of  work. 

Cutting  Down  Mortality 

When  the  diet  has  been  built  up  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
calories — that  is  to  say,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  ordinary  work  diet — no  attempt  is  made 
to  enrich  it  further,  except  by  a  cautious 
substitution  of  a  little  more  starch  from 
time  to  time.  Upon  this  carefully  ad- 
justed diet  ninety  per  cent  of  diabetics  can 
go  back  to  work,  carry  out  their  ordinary 
occupations  vigorously  and  successfully, 
and  live  on  in  fair  health  and  comfort  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period— five,  ten  and 
probably  fifteen  years. 

The  method  has  been  in  use  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  for  only  about  six  years,  so 
that  its  final  possibilities  remain  yet  to  be 
tested;  but  scores  of  patients  have  now 
been  kept  upon  it— vigorous,  healthy,  sugar- 
free  and  fairly  comfortable — for  from  four 
to  seven  years,  without  any  apparent 
further  progress  of  their  disease  during  that 
time.  And  in  a  number  of  cases  diabetics 
who  were  about  middle  age  when  placed 
on  the  treatment  have  already  lived  out 
their  full  life  expectation  on  it  and  are  still, 
as  our  English  cousins  say,  going  strong. 
More  significant  yet  is  the  change  in  the 
mortality  among  the  diabetic  patients  in 
the  great  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
which  fell  from  twenty-seven  per  cent,  the 
average  for  ninety  years  preceding  1913, 
to  twelve  per  cent  in  1915,  two  years  after 
the  general  adoption  of  the  new  treatment, 
six  per  cent  in  1917  and  four  per  cent  in 
1919!  In  some  seven  hundred  private 
patients  of  one  of  the  ablest  pioneers  in 
the  method  the  death  rate  fell  from  nine 
per  cent  in  1913  to  two  per  cent  in  1919, 
or  scarcely  twenty  per  cent  above  the 
average  normal  death  rate  for  these  ages. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  as  though  life  was 
hardly  worth  living  at  the  price  of  such 
eternal  vigilance.  Every  mouthful  of  food 
that  the  patient  eats  must  be  carefully 
measured  and  recorded,  so  as  to  keep  track 
of  the  precise  amount  consumed  and  the 
proportions  of  each  different  kind.  From 
time  to  time,  from  some  accident  or  error 
or  indiscretion  in  diet,  sugar  will  again 
reappear,  and  a  day  or  two's  fast  may  be 
gone  back  to  in  order  to  clear  up  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  advised  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution that  the  patient  should  put  himself 
upon  a  regular  all-vegetable  day  in  every 
week,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  is  on  a  diet.  He  must 
also  learn  to  perform  some  of  the  simpler 
tests  upon  his  own  secretions  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  report  promptly  to  his 
physician  at  the  first  threatening  of  danger. 

But  when  you  consider  what  the  diabetic 
escapes  by  this  rigid  self-denial  and  dis- 
cipline it  puts  an  entirely  different  aspect 
on  the  case.  Sugar  is  quite  irritating  to 
living  tissues,  as  anyone  who  has  rubbed  a 
little  of  it  into  a  cut  or  splashed  a  drop  of 
sirup  into  his  eye  can  vividly  testify.  And 
every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  diabetic  body 
is  literally  soaked  in  a  weak  sirup. 

This  excess  sugar  has  become,  to  para- 
phrase Wordsworth, 

A  creature  much  too  sweet  and  good 
For  hu  man  muscles'  daily  food. 

The  most  sensitive  tissues,  the  nerves 
and  brain,  naturally  suffer  most,  and  severe 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  uncontrolled  horsepower  going  to  waste  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  over  the  brink  ofjuanacatlan  Falls  in  the  province  of Jalisco,  Mexico 


'  I  'HE  never 'ceasing  roar  of  a  mighty  waterfall 
*•  and  the  steady  self'restrained  whir  of  a 
Wagner  Motor  are  both  indications  of  power 
— in  the  one  case,  power  wasted;  in  the 
other,  power  accurately  measured  and  harnessed 
to  do  useful  work. 

The  problems  and  power  requirements  pecul' 
iar  to  each  product  on  which  a  Wagner  Motor 
is  used  are  carefully  investigated.  Then  a 
Wagner  Motor  is  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  case.  It  is  built'tcorder  expressly  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  are. 

Whenever  you  see  the  Wagner  nameplate,  you 
may  recognize  it  as  the  sign  of  harnessed  power 
that  has  been  fitted  especially  for  the  work  it 
is  to  do. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Branches  and  'Maintenance  Stations: 


'Atlanta 
'Baltimore 
'Boston 
'Buffalo 
'Charlotte 
'Chicago 
Cincinnati 
'Cleveland 
'Dallas 
'Denver 
•Detroit 


'Indianapolis 
'Kansas  City 
'Los  Angeles 
'Memphis 
•Milwaukee 
•Minneapolis 

Montreal 
•New  York 
'Omaha 
'Philadelphia 
•Pittsburg 


'St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 
♦Salt  Lake  City 
•San  Francisco 

Toledo 
'Seattle 

Springfield.  Mass. 

Toronto 

Washington,  D.  C. 
New  Orleans — 
Selling  Agency 
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COFF 

When  you  entertain- 


MEMBER 

The  Coffee  Club 

BETTER  ; 
COFFEE 
MAKING 


FROM  the  democratic  breakfast 
cup  to  the  dinner  demitasse, 
there  can  never  be  a  question  of 
COFFEE's  correctness. 

On  every  occasion,  CO  FFEE  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  hospitality. 
Yet  it  possesses  a  substantial  quality 
that  makes  it  more  than  a  mere 
courtesy. 


The  wise  hostess  knows  that  most 
men  drink  COFFEE.  And  at 
Adamless  affairs  the  majority  also 
vote  for  COFFEE. 

With  equal  propriety  COFFEE 
may  be  served  with  the  lowly  sand- 
wich or  the  daintiest  sweets. 

Whenever  and  wherever  you  en- 
tertain, serve  COFFEE. 


lor  fiM  bookl.its 


Thin  iu  the  mgn  of  The  Cof- 
fee Club.  Look  for  it  in 
daalern'  windows.  It  will 
help  you  find  Hood  coffee. 


Copyright  1920  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States. 

COFFEE  H  -the  universal  drink 

This  advertisement  is  purl  of  an  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  leading  COFFEE  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  co-operation 
with  the  planters  of  the  State  of  Sao  l'aulo,  Iirazil.  which  produces  more  than  half  of  all  the  COFFEE  used  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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headaches,  neuralgias,  paralyses  and  other 
nerve  symptoms,  together  with  intense 
mental  depression  and  gloomy  discomfort 
are  among  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
disease. 

Furthermore,  sugar  is  a  splendid  food  for 
germs,  and  the  skin  of  the  diabetic  patient 
becomes  extremely  susceptible  to  all  sorts 
of  little  accidental  infections.  Crops  of 
boils,  for  instance,  are  extremely  common; 
any  little  scratch  may  develop  into  a  sore; 
and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the 
vigor  and  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  notably 
the  muscles  and  the  blood  vessels,  become 
so  reduced  that  attacks  of  gangrene,  par- 
ticularly of  the  feet  and  legs,  are  compara- 
tively common. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  distressing 
effects  of  this  continual  soaking  with  sugar 
occurs  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye, 
which  gradually  becomes  opaque,  produc- 
ing a  form  of  cataract  known  as  diabetic 
cataract.  This  may  cause  almost  complete 
blindness,  and  cannot  be  relieved,  like 
most  other  forms  of  cataract,  by  operation, 
because  the  generally  disorganized  condi- 
tion of  all  the  rest  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye 
makes  it  unsafe  to  cut  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  lens.  Add  to  these 
distresses  the  ever-present  and  overshadow- 
ing dread  of  coma,  and  you  have  a  state  of 
affairs  which  would  make  a  diabetic  ready 
to  submit  to  almost  any  degree  of  self- 
denial  and  deprivation  to  escape. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the 
sugary  tissues  of  the  diabetic's  body  attract 
the  germs  of  the  great  general  infections 
almost  as  molasses  does  flies,  particularly 
in  the  lungs,  and  tuberculosis  and  pneu- 
monia and  broncho-pneumonia  are  a  com- 
mon cause  of  death,  and  usually  run  a 
rapid  and  unmanageable  course.  As  would 
naturally  be  expected,  the  overworked  kid- 
neys not  infrequently  break  down  under  the 
strain  of  excreting  large  amounts  of  irri- 
tating sugar  and  the  gallons  of  water  which 
accompany  it.  Hence  we  get  albumin  in 
the  urine  as  well  as  sugar,  and  have  to  face 
the  danger  of  the  piling  up  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  as  well  as  the  fatty  acids,  which  also 
curiously  enough  produces  a  coma  of  its 
own,  differing  from  the  diabetic  coma  in 
being  accompanied  by  convulsions. 

Striking  Effects  of  Diet 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  kidney  bears 
up  surprisingly  well  under  its  heavy  trials 
in  diabetes,  and  recent  examination  of  one 
hundred  successive  cases  of  diabetes  at  a 
large  hospital  showed  very  little,  if  any, 
higher  percentage  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys — nephritis — than  would  be  found 
in  the  average  nondiabetic  patients  of  the 
same  age.  The  kidney  is  a  remarkably 
tough  and  resourceful  organ,  capable  of 
dealing  with  extraordinary  emergencies  in 
its  own  proper  line  of  business,  and  much 
of  the  loose  talk  that  used  to  be  indulged 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  yet  by 
insurance  officials,  diet  reformers,  and  the 
like,  about  its  breaking  down  under  the 
strain  of  excreting  the  waste  products  from 
certain  kinds  of  foods,  particularly  meat 
and  sugar,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
credited by  recent  findings.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  liver,  whose  immunity  from 
serious  disease  in  diabetes  has  often  been 
commented  on  with  surprise. 

Sugar,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master.  Really  amazing,  not  to  say 
appalling,  is  the. rank  and  boundless  crop  of 
maladies  menacing  life  and  comfort  which 
spring  up  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
diabetic  body,  like  armored  men  from  the 
sown  dragons'  teeth  of  Cadmus,  simply  by 
the  continued  presence  and  rasp  of  "its 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  It  is  not 
a  case  of  sweetness  and  light,  but  sweetness 
and  blight. 

Scarcely  less  striking  and  incredible  are 
the  swiftness  and  completeness  with  which 
all  these  distresses  and  discomforts  clear  up 
and  disappear  as  if  by  magic  when  the  pa- 
tient is  put  upon  a  proper  diet  and  the 
urine  cleared  of  sugar.  What  makes  it  the 
more  remarkable  is  that  it  is  solely  and 
simply  a  matter  of  excess.  Sugar  in  mod- 
erate amounts  is  not  only  one  of  the  regular, 
normal  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  life.  In  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  in! 
Oh,  the  little  less  and  what  worlds  away! 

The  body  machine  could  no  more  run 
without  it  than  a  motor  without  gasoline. 
The  attitude  of  the  kidney  is  most  signifi- 
cant and  intelligent.   So  long  as  the  sugar 


in  the  blood  pouring  through  it  constantly 
does  not  rise  above  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  or  even  one-sixth,  it  pays  no  attention 
to  it;  but  the  moment  it  rises  above  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  it  begins  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  blood  and  pour  it  out  of  the  body. 

Not  only  has  the  kidney  this  discretion, 
so  to  speak,  but  it  sometimes  exercises  it  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  refuses  to  begin 
syphoning  sugar  out  of  the  blood  until  it 
has  reached  two  or  three  times  its  normal 
percentage.  For  this  reason  in  the  newer 
methods  of  treatment  we  no  longer  depend 
entirely  upon  the  appearance  and  percen- 
tage of  sugar  in  the  urine,  but  drawing 
small  samples  of  the  patient's  blood,  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  that. 
This  not  infrequently  gives  us  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  detect  unburned 
sugar  piling  up  in  the  blood  several  days 
before  it  spills  over,  so  to  speak,  and  begins 
to  appear  in  the  urine. 

Another  advance-information  improve- 
ment of  great  practical  value  is  that  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  half -burned  fatty  acids 
to  pile  up  in  the  blood  and  appear  in  the 
urine  in  sufficient  amounts  to  be  tested  we 
are  able  to  test  directly  the  amount  of 
smoldering  or  smudging  which  is  going  on 
in  the  body,  by  collecting  small  amounts  of 
the  patient's  breath,  in  glass  or  rubber 
bulbs  and  tubes  of  comparatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  arrangement,  and  then 
estimating  the  percentage  of  carbon  di- 
oxide present.  We  can  also  reach  a  sim- 
ilar result  by  a  more  elaborate  method: 
taking  a  sample  of  the  patient's  blood  and 
estimating  directly  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  contained  in  it. 

Jl  Dietary  Paradox 

Thus  we  are  able  to  detect  the  approach 
of  acidosis  so  far  in  advance  that  we  can, 
in  the  language  of  the  classic  Irish  bull, 
put  a  stop  to  it  before  it  happens.  By  the 
strangest  of  paradoxes,  the  remedy  which 
we  use  in  these  long-forewarned  cases  is  of 
all  unexpected  things  starch,  in  the  forms 
of  gruel,  almost  as  much  as  the  patient  can 
be  induced  to  take!  Never  was  there  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the-hair-of-the- 
dog-that-bit-you  method  of  cure.  Labora- 
tory tests  have  shown  positively  the 
astounding  fact,  the  reasons  for  which  are 
not  even  yet  entirely  clear,  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  starch  in  our  diet  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  this  piling  up  of  these 
fatty  acids  in  our  blood.  Hence  starch 
will  cure  coma  better  than  soda.  This 
minimum  law  is  also  true  in  health,  and  the 
amount  of  starch  required  equals  about 
half  a  pound  of  bread  a  day.  From  this 
topsy-turvy  point  of  view  we  must  eat 
bread  with  our  butter  to  save  us  from 
buttery-acid  poisoning ! 

Under  the  new  method  coma,  with  its 
grave  dangers  and  severe  distress,  has  be- 
come almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  cases 
that  are  put  under  treatment  at  anything 
short  of  the  most  advanced  stages. 

Possibly  these  slight  and  apparently 
trivial  amounts  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and 
the  urine,  varying  only  by  fractions  of  a 
per  cent,  may  give  the  impression  that  the 
actual  sugar  loss  is  comparatively  trifling. 
But  this  wastage  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech, 
as  the  body  may  lose  anywhere  from  two 
ounces  up  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar  a  day.  In  fact  one  enthusiastic  ex- 
pert on  diabetes  has  gone  on  beyond  the 
individual  loss  to  the  national,  and  declares 
that  as  there  are  probably  at  least  half  a 
million  diabetics  in  the  United  States,  each 
averaging  a  wastage  of  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  a  day,  this  amounts  to  full 
rations  for  the  entire  population  for  fifteen 
days.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  these  food-shortage  and  recon- 
struction times  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
them  should  be  put  on  a  properly  restricted 
diet  at  once,  not  only  to  relieve  their  own 
sufferings  but  conserve  the  nation's  food. 
But  someone  will  probably  object  that 
since  nobody  eats  two  pounds  of  sugar  a 
day,  how  could  they  possibly  lose  more 
than  they  eat?  As  already  mentioned,  this 
depends  upon  the  curious  little  kink  in  our 
body  chemistry  that,  though  we  eat  a  large 
share  of  our  food  in  the  form  of  starch,  all 
this  turns  into  sugar— that  is,  not  cane 
sugar  but  glucose— before  it  can  be  burned 
by  our  muscles  or  eaten  by  our  tissues. 

As  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  our 
body  fuel  is  taken  in  the  form  of  starch  and 
turned  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a  tremen- 
dous hole  it  makes  in  our  nutrition  if  we 
cannot  burn  sugar.  Even  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  adjusting  the  diet, 
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The  Sunshine 
of  the  Night 


The  Gift 
Appreciated 
the  Whole 
Year  'Round. 


The  Light  of  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

Here's  just  the  Holiday  gift  that  will  give  the  final  touch 
of  happiness  and  good  cheer  to  every  home  at  Christmas 
time.  The  Coleman  Quick-Lite  is  the  finest  kind  of  a  gift. 
It  wil'l  delight  and  benefit  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  Quick-Lite  gives  a  pure-white  light,  the  finest  you  ever 

saw,  and  is  especially  appreciated  during  the  festive  season.  Used  in 
thousands  of  homes  everywhere,  even  where  people  have  electricity  or 
gas,  because  the  Quick-Lite  is  the  best  light  made  for  reading  or  sewing. 

Decide  today  to  have  the  light  others  enjoy.  Make  your  Christmas  merrier 
by  having  this  wonderful  light  to  brighten  the  family  gathering.  Then 
you'll  know  why  it  is  called  "The  Sunshine  of  the  Night." 


Light  with  Matches:  In  just  a  few  seconds  Coleman  Quick-Lite 

Lamps  and  Lanterns  generate  into  full  power  from  the  heat  of  ordinary 
matches.  Make  and  burn  their  own  gas  from  common  motor  gasoline. 
Give  300  Candle  Power  of  pure-white  light — brighter  than  20  old  style 
oil  lamps  or  lanterns.  Can't  be  filled  while  lighted. 
Can't  spill,  can't  explode.  No  wick  to  trim — no 
daily  cleaning  or  filling.  Cost  to  operate  less  than 
half  a  cent  per  hour. 

Ready  for  Any  Job — Any  Night 

The  Quick-Lite  Lantern  is  truly  "The  Light 
of  a  Thousand  Uses."  A  regular  daylight  maker — keeps 
right  on  burning  in  the  wildest  weather.  Has  mica 
globe — can't  blow  out.  Just  the  thing  for  general 
use  about  the  house,  garage,  driveway,  and  for  night 
work  in  basement,  attic  or  store-room.  The  great 
light  for  plumbers,  night  watchmen,  builders,  haul- 
ing, mining,  farming,  camping,  touring,  etc.  An 
ideal  Christmas  gift  for  any  man. 

20,000  DEALERS  sell  Coleman  Quick-Lite 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Lighting  Plants.  If 
yours  can't  supply  you,  write  Dept.  P49 

The  (oleman  [amg  Q. 

Wichita       St.  Paul      Toledo  Dalla 
Los  Angeles  Atlanta  Chii 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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Corns  Will  End 

when  you  touch  them 

Millions  of  people  know  that  corns  are  ended  by  an 
application  of  Blue-jay. 

One  tells  another  about  it,  and  now  a  large  percentage 
of  all  corns  are  ended  in  this  scientific  way. 

A  touch  applies  Blue-jay — the  liquid  or  the  plaster. 
The  pain  then  stops,  and  soon  the  whole  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out — usually  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Your  every  corn  trouble  can  be  quickly  ended. 

Gentle,  easy,  sure 

The  Blue-jay  method  is  gentle  and  yet  sure.  The  old 
harsh  treatments  are  unnecessary. 

It  is  vastly  easier  than  paring  a  corn. 

Blue-jay  is  made  by  the  B  &  B  laboratories,  of  world- 
wide repute. 

You  owe  yourself  a  test.  Corns  should  never  be  per- 
mitted. Millions  have  found  the  way  to  end  them.  It  is 
time  for  you. 

See  what  Blue-jay  does  on  one  corn — and  tonight.  Buy 
from  your  druggist. 

Blue=jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific   Corn  Ender 


Liquid  or  Plaster 

Blue-jay  comes  in  both  forms 
now.  Tell  your  druggist  which 
you  want. 

Both  forms  apply  the  same 
scientific  method.  Both  are  quick 
and  easy — both  are  sure. 

The  corn  pain  ends  and  the 
corn  comes  out  with  either. 


BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Blue- 


and  the  greatest  care  in  introducing  much 
of  the  starch  ration  in  the  thinnest  and  most 
diluted  form  in  the  leaves  of  green  vege- 
tables, so  that  it  may  be  both  digested  and 
absorbed  as  slowly  and  gradually  as  pos- 
sible, without  any  sudden  strains  on  the 
pancreas,  it  is  seldom  that  the  diabetic 
pancreas  can  be  coaxed  and  reeducated  to 
burn  more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  normal 
amount  of  starch  fuel. 

So  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
most  diabetics  are  approaching  or  past 
middle  age,  more  than  half  the  cases  occur- 
ring between  forty  and  sixty,  so  that  their 
energy  requirements  are  beginning  to 
diminish,  it  would  often  be  a  hard  matter 
to  give  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  sub- 
stitute fuel  in  the  form  of  proteins  and  fats 
to  keep  them  in  working  health.  The  crav- 
ing of  the  diabetic  on  strict  diet  for  bread 
is  something  pitiful,  not  so  much  for  the 
taste  of  it,  but  for  its  crisp  crunchiness,  its 
satisfying  sense  of  resistance  between  his 
teeth.  Even  the  substitution  of  large 
amounts  of  boiled  hay  and  rabbit  greens, 
as  he  disparagingly  terms  boiled  vegetables 
and  salads,  to  give  exercise  to  his  jaw 
muscles  fails  to  satisfy  him. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  the  leaf-starch 
method  of  dieting  is  that  this  bread  hunger 
is  much  less  under  it  than  on  any  of  the 
former  diets,  so  that  the  addition  of  bran 
muffins,  made  out  of  bran  which  has  been 
washed  and  scalded  so  as  to  remove  most 
of  the  small  amount  of  starch  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  allowance  of  a  few  weighed 
and  measured  precious  slices  of  real  bread, 
will  keep  the  patient  fairly  comfortable, 
and  take  the  worst  edge  off  his  crunch 
hunger. 

Hungry  Invalids 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
tremendous  wastage  in  starch,  so  that 
sometimes  half  his  food  literally  pours 
right  through  him  without  doing  him  any 
good,  the  diabetic  usually  has  a  keen  and 
even  voracious  appetite.  In  one  sense  this 
is  one  of  his  few  consolations;  in  another 
it  has  serious  practical  drawbacks.  One 
luckless  patient  pathetically  complained 
that  he  had  gone  the  rounds  of  all  the 
boarding  houses  in  his  home  town,  being 
driven  or  frozen  out  of  one  after  another 
as  soon  as  his  enormous  and  devastating 
appetite  was  revealed. 

Another  patient  calmly  informed  his 
physician  that  he  had  eaten  thirteen  eggs 
at  breakfast  that  morning,  not  as  a  stunt, 
but  because  he  needed  them.  While  a 
lady  patient  consumed  regularly  twelve 
eggs  a  day,  and  her  total  diet  in  a  very 
sedentary  occupation  was  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  a  man  at  hard 
work.  When  her  diet  was  adjusted  she 
declared  she  felt  better  satisfied  and  less 
hungry  on  sixteen  hundred  calories  than 
she  had  before  on  nearly  five  thousand. 

Doubtless  our  vegetarian  friends  will 
triumphantly  claim  this  new  method  as 
another  proof  of  the  superior  wholesome- 
ness  of  a  vegetarian  diet,  on  account  of  the 
prominent  place  given  to  green  vegetables 
and  salads.  But  this  would  be  a  most 
superficial  view,  and  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  These  rather 
large  bulks  of  green  vegetables  are  given 
because  they  have  been  found  to  be  the 
safest  way  of  smuggling  starch  into  the 
body  of  the  diabetic  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme slowness  with  which  they  release 
it.  But  at  the  very  best  they  can  only 
supply  about  one-fifth  of  the  food  fuel  re- 
quired, and  the  remaining  four-fifths  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  form  of  meat,  eggs, 
fish,  butter  and  fats.  So  that  the  diet  is 
really  a  highly  "meatarian"  one  instead  of 
vegetarian,  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

Vegetarian  races  consume  of  necessity 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  starch  than  the 
meat-eating  races,  so  that  it  forms  from 
sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  fuel  value  of 
their  diet,  and  a  vegetarian  with  diabetes 
would  be  even  worse  off  than  a  meatarian. 
Indeed,  an  illustration  is  furnished  on 
nation-wide  scale  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  purely  vegetarian  races  in  the  world, 
the  Hindus,  suffer  very  severely  and  fre- 
quently from  diabetes;  not  only  more 
severely  than  Europeans,  but  more  heavily 
than  their  fellow  Asiatics,  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  India  and  the  Chinese. 

Though  we  feel  pretty  clear  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease,  and  fortu- 
nately can  base  a  fairly  effective  treatment 
upon  it,  as  to  the  ultimate  or  primitive 
cause  of  diabetes,  the  causa  causans  of  the 
schoolmen,  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We 
don't  know  what  causes  this  partial  laming 


of  the  pancreas.  The  most  rational  sugges- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  the  result 
of  some  infection  attacking  and  breaking 
down  part  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans— 
such,  for  instance,  as  occurs  in  the  kidney 
after  scarlet  fever  or  in  the  lungs  after  re- 
covery from  consumption. 

Of  late  years  a  curious  fact  has  de- 
veloped: that  oversecretion  of  at  least  two 
of  the  ductless  or  en docrin  glands,  the 
suprarenal  and  the  posterior,  lobe  of  the 
pituitary,  can  produce  sugar  in  the  urine. 
And  what  is  still  more  curious,  a  deficiency 
or  stoppage  of  the  secretion  of  two  other 
ductless  glands,  the  thyroid  and  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  pituitary,  will  cause,  not 
diabetes,  but  exactly  the  opposite  condi- 
tion, an  increased  capacity  for  burning 
starch  and  sugar.  So  that  such  patients 
can  take  nearly  double  the  normal  over- 
dose of  sugar  without  its  appearing  in 
their  urine.  At  one  time  diabetes  was  re- 
garded as  a  disease  of  nervous  origin,  while 
of  late  the  fashion  is  to  attribute  it  to  that 
universal  and  enormously  popular  ex- 
plainant  of  everything  we  don't  understand 
in  the  body,  the  endocrin  glands.  Indeed, 
it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  ductless-gland 
disease,  because  the  islands  of  Langerhans 
belong  to  this  class  of  structures.  But  even 
the  ductless  glands  must  have  some  cause 
for  their  eccentricities  and  misbehavior, 
and  as  to  what  that  cause  is  we  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  yet. 

We  may  perhaps  relieve  our  minds  on 
one  point,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  valid 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  reasonable 
degree  of  indulgence  in  sugars  and  sweet 
things  is  capable  of  causing  or  indeed  has 
anything  to  do  with  setting  up  a  genuine 
process  of  diabetes.  Germany,  with  only 
half  our  per-capita  consumption  of  sugar, 
has  the  same  frequency  and  death  rate 
from  the  disease  as  we  have;  and  Oriental 
races  which  consume  very  little  sugar  suffer 
severely  from  diabetes.  The  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  on  the  increase  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  causing  about 
ten  thousand  deaths  in  this  country  in 
1915;  but  how  much  of  this  is  due  to 
better  reporting  of  cases  and  particularly 
to  the  admirable  and  widespread  habit  of 
examining  the  urine  of  literally  millions  of 
healthy  persons  in  the  course  of  examina- 
tions for  life  insurance  would  be  interesting 
to  know. 

The  Rarer  Form  of  Diabetes 

It  should  perhaps  be  said,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, that  there  is  also  another  form  of 
diabetes  known  as  diabetes  insipidus,  in 
which  the  fluid  syphoned  out  of  the  body 
by  the  kidneys  contains  no  sugar.  Indeed, 
the  full  and  historic  name  of  diabetes 
proper  is  diabetes  mellitus,  or  honeylike 
diabetes,  on  account  of  the  sugary  char- 
acter of  the  urine.  But  as  diabetes  insipidus 
is  less  than  one  one-hundredth  times  as 
frequent,  one  of  the  rarest,  in  fact,  of  the 
curiosities  of  medicine,  occurring  only  once 
in  ten  thousand  hospital  cases,  when  we 
say  diabetes  or  true  diabetes  we  mean  the 
mellitus  type. 

Diabetes  insipidus  thoroughly  deserves 
the  name  "syphon,"  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  processes  in  the  whole  realm 
of  disease,  an  enormous  thirst  and  intake  of 
fluid  and  corresponding  outpouring  through 
the  kidneys.  Patients  have  actually  been 
known  to  drink  twelve  gallons  of  water  a 
day — as  one  of  them  whimsically  expressed 
it,  he  lived  only  to  drink — and  this  may 
go  on  for  years  with  comparatively  little 
change.  The  cause  of  this  form  is  absolutely 
unknown,  the  only  suggested  explanation 
being  the  not  very  illuminating  one  of  a 
leaky  kidney. 

A  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  are 
associated  with  pressure  upon  the  brain, 
from  tumors  or  inflammation,  so  that  the 
excessive  flow  is  probably  due  to  irritation 
of  the  pituitary,  and  these,  of  course,  are  ex- 
tremely serious,  unless  the  pressure  can  be 
relieved  by  operations  or  by  medical  treat- 
ment. 

In  fine,  diabetes  can  now  fairly  be  claimed 
as  another  of  the  conquests  of  modern 
laboratory  methods  in  medicine,  with  their 
superb  accuracy,  flexibility  and  sureness. 
The  disease  cannot  be  cured  in  the  sense  of 
giving  the  patient  a  new  pancreas,  as  unfor- 
tunately when  the  human  machine  comes 
from  the  factory  no  spare  parts  are  fur- 
nished with  which  broken  or  worn-out 
organs  can  be  replaced. 

But  if  the  diabetic  will  go  on  diet  faith- 
fully he  may  reasonably  hope  to  complete 
almost  as  many  laps  as  the  average  of  us  in 
the  Marathon  of  life. 
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The  U.  S.  Army  School  is  the  greatest  school  in  the  world. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  students  in  it — about  fifty 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men — all  studying  something. 

Some  are  studying  general  courses:  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, geography,  English,  U.  S.  History.  Some  are  learn- 
ing a  trade:  auto-mechanics,  masonry,  printing,  plumbing. 

Some  are  learning  to  be  radio  operators ;  some  bakers ; 
some  horseshoers;  some  truck-gardeners.  Some  school — 
the  U.  S.  Army  School  —  that  teaches  a  hundred  trades. 

And  the  soldier  earns  a  good  living  while  he  is  learn- 
ing, has  a  chance  to  rub  elbows  with  folks  from  other 
than  his  own  home  town,  and  live  in  new  eye-and-mind- 
opening  surroundings. 
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A  Triumph 
of  Organization 


TODAY  the  Westinghouse  Storage  Battery  is  a  fact. 
Thousands  of  Westinghouse  Batteries  are  in  ac- 
tual service  on  motor  cars  throughout  the  country. 
New  possibilities  in  battery  satisfaction  are  daily  be- 
ing demonstrated  by  Westinghouse  Service. 

The  great  Westinghouse  Union  Battery  plant  at 
Swissvale  is  operating  smoothly,  turning  out  its  speci- 
fied quota  of  perfected,  tested  batteries.  Eleven  short 
months  ago  this  giant  new  industry  existed  only  in 
the  will  of  its  originators.  Its  growth  is  a  triumph  of 
American  capacity  for  organization. 

Every  step  was  a  planned  step.  The  battery  design 
was  the  product  of  the  foremost  storage  battery  engi- 
neering talent  in  America.  Factory  units  were  equipped 


to  insure  thorough,  unhurried  production,  with  every 
possible  facility  to  promote  quality  of  output.  New 
manufacturing  processes  were  perfected.  Every  man 
in  the  personnel  is  a  selected  man.  Distribution  and 
service  were  developed  with  extreme  care  that  every 
element  should  share  the  vision  of  usefulness  that 
underlies  this  business. 

Back  of  all  and  making  possible  this  achievement 
are  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  resources  and  the  West- 
inghouse habit  of  success. 

When  you  put  a  Westinghouse  Battery  in  your  car, 
you  reap  the  benefit  of  scientific,  modern  organiza- 
tion. The  genius  of  industry  has  expressed  itself  in  a 
battery  of  utmost  reliability  and  longer  life. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION    BATTERY   COMPANY,    Swissvale,  Pennsylvania 

WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTE  RIES 
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fairly  running  amuck  in  pictures  of  the 
camels  that  so  appealed  to  Aunt  Mabel. 

Inexorably  Mary  was  drawn  on  to  the 
result.  She  remained  away  from  the  office 
one  day  and  went  to  the  safe-deposit  vault, 
into  the  secret  closet,  where,  with  the  door 
locked  and  the  low  green  lamp  burning, 
she  took  from  the  tin  box  the  envelope 
holding  the  five  bonds.  Her  eyes  were 
stretched,  an  introspective  fixedness  in 
them.  So  might  a  sleepwalker  look,  mov- 
ing at  ease  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

For  just  a  few  seconds  before  she  un- 
locked the  door  to  go  back  and  replace  in  its 
niche  on  the  steel  wall  the  now  empty  box 
a  misgiving  born  of  sanity  pierced  the 
electric  haze  in  which  she  had  come  to  live. 
She  paused  with  her  hand  on  the  door;  her 
eyes  suddenly  livened,  their  blueness  gone 
into  black,  the  creaminess  of  her  face  into  a 
marble  whiteness,  as  if,  standing  there,  she 
had  died.  Suppose  she  failed?  Suppose 
after  the  daring  duel  with  chance  there 
was — nothing?  Not  even  this  five  thou- 
sand; not  even  one  thousand;  nothing  at 
all?  Suppose  

She  shuddered  in  sudden  darkness  and 
coldness,  half-turned  to  put  down  the  box 
and  replace  the  bonds,  then  straightened, 
set  her  teeth,  a  wild  prayer  in  her  heart  and 
in  her  face.  Such  a  cruel  thing  could  not 
happen.  In  fancy  she  saw  the  stock- 
market  transactions  in  the  newspapers, 
one  +30  and  one  — 39.  These  gains  had 
been  made  by  people  who  had  ventured. 
To  win,  she  too  must  venture.  In  fact 
danger  was  negligible,  considering  the  in- 
side information  on  which  she  was  relying. 
Another  mood  came  to  her;  a  prophetic 
feeling  of  coming  triumph. 

And  so,  light  of  heart  and  feet,  and  quite 
heartbreakingly  certain  of  good,  she  made 
the  journey  down  to  Broad  Street  and  to 
the  offices  of  Barstow  &  Updike,  where 
Gavin  Pritchard  was.  She  had  thought 
constantly  of  him  during  the  week  of  hesi- 
tation. He  was  not  a  vital  urge  toward 
the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  but  he 
counted.  He  would  be  a  friendly  melody 
in  this  new  and  bewildering  diapason.  And 
he  would  advise  her  too;  through  him  she 
would  have  intensified  assurance  that  she 
was  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

But  most  of  all,  though  Mary  hardly 
knew  this  herself,  thought  of  Gavin  was 
drawing  her  on  because  he  represented  a 
new  possibility.  The  something  different, 
dear  as  breath  to  the  very  young — here  it 
was.  The  crust  over  the  dullness  of  her  life 
was  to  be  broken  when  she  would  stand 
face  to  face  with  him  after  this  long  time. 
And  who  could  tell  what  tonic  sweetness 
for  heart  and  spirit  would  come  pulsing 
through? 

Her  progress  downtown  had  been  dream- 
like in  swiftness.  In  what  seemed  an  in- 
conceivably short  time  she  had  passed 
through  the  constantly  swinging  street 
doors  and  had  been  carried  up  to  the  sixth 
floor,  where  on  beveled  glass  "Barstow  & 
Updike — Customers'  Room,"  had  punctu- 
ated the  emptiness  of  the  hall.  Those 
words  under  the  name  had  seemed  a  kindly 
beacon.  She  was  to  be  a  customer — and 
here  was  the  place  waiting  for  her.  Thread- 
like intonations  of  expectancy  were  filling 
her  as  she  entered. 

She  had  not  realized  how  vital  her  long- 
ing to  see  Gavin  had  been  until  the  first 
words  of  a  boy,  who  looked  at  her  through 
one  of  the  cagelike  openings  in  a  frosted 
partition,  told  her  he  was  not  there. 

"Not  here?  Will  he  be  back  soon?  To- 
morrow?" she  had  asked,  suddenly  chilled 
all  through  her. 

"He's  in  Washington  for  the  firm.  Back 
in  about  a  month.  Did  you  want  to  see  him 
on  business — on  buying?" 

"Yes— that  was  what  I  came  about. 
But  now  " 

"Well,  Mr.  Mercer  is  here  and  generally 
attends  to  our  lady  customers.  Take  a  seat, 
please." 

The  half  hour  that  followed  had  been  a 
confusing  one  to  Mary;  a  paradox.  On 
finding  that  Gavin  was  not  there  she  had 
felt  a  firm  decision  not  to  leave  the  bonds. 
Yet  when  she  went  out  of  the  office  they 
were  not  in  her  hand  bag,  and  in  their  place 
was  a  receipt  for  them  on  one  of  the  firm's 
blanks  with  "Henry  M.  Mercer"  scrawled 
beneath  it. 

She  had  found  independent  reasoning 
impossible  in  Mr.  Mercer's  presence.  He 
had  been  a  chilling  sort  of  surprise.  One 
of  those  puzzling  young-old,  old-young 


men,  he  was  bloodless,  almost  completely 
bald,  and  of  a  Chinese  impassivity.  So 
chary  of  speech  that  his  taciturnity  was 
close  to  muteness,  all  curiosity  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  him  with  his  hair.  Mary 
must  have  been  a  refreshing  sight  to  him, 
so  young,  palpitating  with  desires  and 
fears,  with  her  glimmering  head,  soft  asking 
gaze,  and  clad  all  in  white.  No  sign  of  this 
showed.  He  looked  at  her  exactly  as  he 
would  have  at  a  man  of  seventy,  folded  his 
limp  pale  hands,  crossed  his  immaculately 
trousered  legs  that  seemed  an  expression 
of  jointed  wood  under  the  cloth,  and 
waited  for  her  to  tell  why  she  was  there. 

This  she  had  done  in  a  rush.  Though 
instinct  warned  her  not  to  mention  Fibel's 
name — a  feeling  that  perhaps  his  informa- 
tion to  her  had  been  a  betrayal  of  his  firm's 
secrets — she  told  the  story  of  her  tips  and 
her  intentions.  Mercer,  quite  immovable, 
had  nodded  several  times  at  the  close; 
small  staccato  nods  that  had  seemed  com- 
mending. 

"You  feel  that  I'd  be  perfectly  safe?" 
Mary  had  asked.  She  fastened  on  the  mask- 
like face  a  limpid  and  innocent  gaze,  a 
solemn  regard  that  almost  found  some 
ventricle  of  his  heart.  "There  wouldn't  be 
any  danger  at  all  of  my  losing  any  of  this 
money?  I  must  be  sure  of  that." 

"  My  idea  was  to  urge  you  against  this 
venture,"  he  said,  his  voice  heard  for  the 
first  time,  as  null  as  his  gaze,  "but  the  ad- 
vice you  have  received  is  of  the  best." 

"It  is?  You  are  sure?"  she  had  cried, 
and  would  have  bubbled  with  joy  in  a 
kindlier  presence. 

"The  very  best,"  said  Mr.  Mercer. 

A  wonder  as  to  how  and  where  this  girl 
had  been  able  to  get  at  what  he  believed  to 
be  closely  held  information  came  to  him. 
It  was  only  a  second's  ripple  over  the  still 
pool  of  his  personality.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 

"Though  it  is  our  policy  never  to  en- 
courage women  to  speculate  I  must  say 
that  by  the  execution  of  your  order  you 
will,  practically  without  any  doubt,  make 
a  good  deal  of  money." 

"Oo!"  Mary  could  not  restrain  this 
childish  quivering  sigh.  She  jerked  out 
the  big  envelope  that  held  the  bonds  as  she 
sprang  up,  and  fairly  pushed  it  into  the 
still  loosely  clasped  hands.  "Take  it — 
and— oh,  hurry  up,  please!" 


DURING  July  American  Corporation 
Tin  kept  at  its  fractional  rise;  Mary 
had  taken  it  at  twenty,  and  it  hung  just 
above  that  figure.  But  the  other,  Central 
Patagonia  Oil — which  she  wanted  to  see 
go  up — was  most  obliging.  It  soared.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  it  had  gone  up  eleven 
points  from  her  purchase,  and  as  she  had 
three  hundred  shares  of  it  she  saw  Aunt 
Mabel's  legacy  as  almost  doubled. 

"And  it's  only  the  first  of  August!  And 
it's  all  happened  through  me!"  was  the 
hymn  of  triumph  in  her  soul. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month  she 
had  received  the  regulation  brokers'  state- 
ment. It  was  a  finely  written  thing  cov- 
ered with  tiny  pen-and-ink  figures  and 
copper-plate  writing,  from  which  she  could 
glean  nothing  clearly.  She  felt  that  this 
did  not  matter.  She  had  only  to  watch  the 
papers  as  Fibel  had  advised  and  as  Mr. 
Mercer  had  mentioned  on  her  leaving. 

"  I  must  ask  that  you  do  not  keep  calling 
up  the  office  for  information,"  he  had  said 
in  his  clipped  tones.  "We  are  simply  over- 
whelmed with  work.  Watch  the  papers 
and  you  will  know  all  that  we  know.  If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  communicate 
with  you  in  haste— in  the  unlooked-for 
event  of  calling  for  more  margin  — leave 
your  business  telephone  number  and  you 
will  hear  from  us." 

She  had  not  heard.  And  she  not  only 
had  watched  the  papers— she  had  dreamed 
over  them.  What  more  need  she  know  for 
happiness  than  that  Central  Patagonia 
Oil,  bought  by  her  at  eighty,  had  already 
risen  to  ninety-one,  and  that  Fibel  had 
told  her  it  was  bound  by  October  to  go  up 
sixty  points? 

Sanity  slipped  from  Mary  these  days. 
She  was  as  mad  as  a  bee  drunk  through 
every  bit  of  him  from  libations  of  clover 
dew,  and  flying  crookedly  through  sun- 
light. As  a  result,  in  the  heady  way  of 
those  who  count  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
went  into  debt. 
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Architect,  Albert  Kahn        Builders,  Thorn  pson-Starretl  C o. 


Hardware  Contractor,  Schroeder  Hardware  Co. 


The  Largest  Office  Building 
in  The  World —and  HINGES 

THE  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  will  make  the 
Durant  Building  at  Detroit  their  business  home  may 
never  notice  the  hinges  on  the  doors.  Yet  no  appointment 
was  selected  with  greater  care  and  none  can  be  held  more 
responsible  for  the  true  success  of  the  largest  office  building 
in  the  world. 

The  McKinney  Hinges  in  this  building — and  there  are 
more  than  15,000  of  them — truly  blend  with  the  architectural 
design.  In  "action,  too,  they  contribute  harmony.  The  doors 
they  make  possible  respond  quickly  and  quietly — never  sagging 
and  never  squeaking.  That  they  pass  unnoticed  is  the  greatest 
compliment  to  their  design  and  their  work  effectively  done. 

Hinges  have  served  man  and  his  work  for  thirty  centuries. 
Their  greatest  service  is  exemplified  in  the  Durant  Building. 
Here  thousands  of  men  and  women  will  work  in  peace  and 
quiet — bounded  by  their  own  four  walls.  Here  doors  make 
distance  a  matter  of  desire.  Each  neighbor  is  as  far  or  as  near 
as  will  demands.  And  hinges  make  doors  possible ! 

The  first  McKinney  Hinge  was  introduced  fifty  years  ago. 
It  represented  the  effort  of  the  McKinney  Manufacturing 
Company  to  make  a  good  and  substantial  product.  Today 
millions  of  doors  silently  proclaim  the  success  of  that  effort. 
Today  McKinney  Hinges  set  a  standard  by  which  all  hinges 
may  be  judged. 

There  is  a  hardware  dealer  in  your  community  who  sells 
McKinney  Hinges.  Locate  his  store  when  in  need  of  hinges 
for  building  or  repairs.  You  will  find  him  a  good  man  to  deal 
with  and  McKinney  service  a  reward  worth  seeking. 

McKINNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
Western  Office,  Chicago  Export  Representation 

McMNNEY 

Hinges  and  Butts 

Also  manufacturers  of  garage  ami  firm  building 
door-hardware ;  furniture  hardware  and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks  eliminate  the  need  of  extra  helpers  and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 
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Before  Kryptok  Glasses  were  manu- 
factured people  wore  bifocals  under 
protest,  because  it  is  true  that  ordi- 
nary bifocals  do  add  age  to  the  appearance 
of  anyone  who  wears  them. 

But  Kryptok  Glasses  can  be  worn  with 
every  confidence  that  the  most  scrutiniz- 
ing of  friends  will  be  unable  to  detect  them 
from  single  vision  glasses.  Kryptoks  give 
the  convenience  of  having  near  and  far 
vision  in  one  pair  of  glasses  yet  have  no 
line,  seam  or  hump;  they  are  perfectly 
clear,  smooth  and  even. 

Kryptoks  make  an  excellent  Christmas 
gift — long  used;  long  appreciated.  Your 
optical  specialist  can  tell  you  how  to  give 
them  easily. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet; 
please  give  the  name  of  your 
specialist.  KRYPTOK  Co.,  INC., 
Old  South  Building.Boston, Mass. 


THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 


She  had  always  loathed  the  boarding 
house.  And  when  a  woman  who  had  been 
her  teacher  at  the  secretarial  school  she  had 
attended  offered  to  sublet  to  her  a  small 
furnished  apartment  with  a  porcelain  bath- 
tub and  with  the  services  of  a  lemon-hued 
maid,  named  Asia,  for  ninety  dollars  a 
month  until  October,  Mary,  with  those 
eleven  points  of  profit  dazzling  her,  took  it, 
promising  to  pay  in  full  in  the  autumn. 
The  same  ecstatic  disregard  of  caution 
made  her  buy  three  summer  gowns  and 
hats  on  the  installment  plan  at  a  small  shop 
where  this  sort  of  loan  business  at  huge 
profit  was  covertly  carried  on.  She  almost 
ordered  a  phonograph  at  so  much  a  month; 
almost  became  a  charge  customer  at  a  dog 
shop  for  a  most  engaging  Chow  pup.  Re- 
sisting these  as  temptations  made  her  know 
a  gentle  pleasure  at  her  strength  of  char- 
acter. 

"No;  though  Aunt  Mabel  will  be  sure 
to  insist  on  my  taking  two  or  three  thou- 
sand as  a  present  right  at  the  start," 
thought  Mary,  "I  must  not  anticipate — 
even  though  I'd  love  to  be  able  to  play 
something  of  Caruso's  when  Gavin  calls." 
For  after  the  gowns  were  bought  she  had 
written  to  him  in  care  of  the  firm,  with 
"Please  forward"  on  the  envelope. 

If  hopes  always  meant  real  building  how 
marvelous  life  could  be!  If  instead  of 
froth  they  were  stone!  If  instead  of  an 
artificial  glow  brought  into  the  structure 
by  ourselves  they  were  the  real  sunlight 
from  without,  streaming  in,  giving  power 
and  health  in  the  house  of  fancy!  A  day 
came  in  early  August  that  changed  Mary 
from  vibrant  hope  in  the  form  of  a  girl  to 
one  who  with  alarmed  eyes  and  twisting 
mouth  cringed  to  dodge  Fate. 

She  was  at  breakfast  in  the  awning's  cool 
shadow  and  had  lifted  her  head  from  the 
daily  paper  that  billowed  over  the  table. 
The  sparkling  nail  of  her  index  finger 
rested  at  the  extreme  right  on  one  line  of 
the  table  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
transactions: 

HIGH       LOW      CLOSING  CH\SQK 

Cent.  Pat.  Oil  .  .      87      08        70  —17 

After  a  sodden  scrutiny  of  this  last  nu- 
merical, her  eyes,  filled  with  a  deadly  fear, 
were  lifted  and  remained  fixed  upon  the 
wall.  This  stock,  on  the  thread  of  whose 
continued  upward  progress  had  been 
strung  the  fulfillment  of  an  ambitious  and 
thrilling  wanderlust,  as  well  as  the  rent 
of  the  rooms  she  was  living  in,  Asia's 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  payment  for 
her  new  clothes  to  creditors  whose  rapacity, 
divined  under  an  oily  servility,  would  soon 
send  them  as  collectors  to  the  office  where 
she  worked,  was  ten  points  below  what  she 
had  bought  it  at.  On  the  brokers'  books 
Aunt  Mabel's  loss  was  three  thousand 
dollars — more  than  half  of  her  legacy. 

She  left  her  breakfast  untouched.  Of 
course  Barstow  &  Updike  would  telephone 
to  her  office  to-day  for  her  to  come  down 
and  put  up  more  money  as  margin.  And 
there  was  no  more  money.  And  the  Oil 
stock  had  to  fall  only  eight  points  more  for 
Aunt  Mabel's  competence,  that  was  to  have 
been  the  pillow  of  her  old  age,  to  have  van- 
ished as  if  it  had  never  been  at  all.  She 
could  not  go  to  the  office  and  get  this 
message  there.  Work  was  impossible. 
Thought  of  anything  but  Central  Pata- 
gonia Oil  and  cheated  Aunt  Mabel  and  her 
unworthy  self  was  impossible. 

She  would  go  downtown  to  the  brokers, 
be  there  when  their  offices  opened,  and 
know  the  worst. 

After  she  had  made  ready  for  the  street 
and  while  it  was  still  too  early  to  go  out  she 
was  urged  to  those  pitiful  secondary  efforts 
at  reconstruction  that  come  after  disaster — 
as  one,  who  finding  in  a  fire  that  a  hoard 
of  money  cannot  be  saved,  will  with  un- 
conscious puerility  snatch  up  as  if  precious 
some  bit  of  wearing  apparel  or  a  book  or  a 
hairbrush.  Her  forehead  was  wet  and  her 
hands  trembling  as  she  gave  breathlessly 
excited  directions  to  the  suave  Asia,  whose 
eyes  stared  like  big  ink  splashes  out  of  her 
lemon-hued  face. 

"Don't  forget  to  save  the  ice  by  keeping 
newspapers  wrapped  round  it.  And  don't 
crack  any,  Asia.  Just  fill  two  milk  bottles 
with  water  and  stand  them  against  it.  Use 
yesterday's  milk  for  a  bread  pudding. 
When  you  buy  the  three  chops  tell  the 
butcher  that  you  insist  on  taking  along  the 
trimmings  say  you  have  a  cat.  Then  it 
will  make  a  nice  stew  for  us  to-morrow." 

With  this  she  had  flashed  out,  leaving 
Asia,  hands  on  hips  and  head  up,  giving 
the  closed  door  the  full  force  of  a  languid 
contempt. 


All  the  way  downtown  in  the  Subway 
express  Mary  sat  on  a  slant  forward,  as  if 
she  listened  in  the  prefiguring  way  of  a 
hound.  She  seemed  constantly  swallowing 
something,  and  the  something  was  her 
palate,  which  at  every  uprising  clutch  of 
her  excited  heart  crowded  her  throat  like 
an  imprisoned  bird,  fluttering  hard. 

She  reached  the  offices  of  Barstow  & 
Updike  at  half  past  nine.  The  boy  she  had 
seen  before  was  alone  there.  This  time  he 
had  an  appreciative  eye  for  her.  As  he 
ushered  her  into  the  customers'  room  and 
bestowed  a  palm-leaf  fan  on  her  he  an- 
swered her  breathless  questions.  Mr. 
Mercer  was  away  on  his  vacation,  and  Mr. 
Pritchard,  who  had  returned  from  attend- 
ing to  out-of-town  business  only  yesterday, 
would  be  along  in  a  moment.  Before  her 
heart  had  quieted  after  this  announcement 
she  saw  Gavin  in  the  doorway. 

He  looked  refreshingly  cool  and  hand- 
some in  his  tan-colored  summer  clothes — 
Gavin — and  yet  not  the  boy  she  remem- 
bered. As  she  stood  up  to  greet  the  flash  of 
recognition  in  his  browned  face  she  was 
conscious  that  experiences  only  dimly 
understood  by  her  had  been  as  a  furnace 
blast  upon  the  gold  of  his  youth,  smoothing 
it,  deepening  it  and  girding  it.  There  was 
something  aloof,  almost  ascetic,  in  his  look. 
His  face,  as  young  in  lines,  had  lost  its 
thoughtless  sparkle;  earnest  it  was,  a  little 
tired. 

And  while  these  thoughts  were  Mary's, 
as  she  came  to  him  impulsively  with  a 
friendly  little  hand,  Gavin  was  aware  that 
the  semiconsciousness  of  her  that  had  gone 
with  him  for  more  than  a  year,  through 
pain  and  fatigue  and  smoke  and  mud,  was 
as  solid  as  the  living  rock,  as  real  as  fire. 
At  that  first  sight  she  bewildered  him. 
Ethereal,  of  tea-rose  tints  and  downy  quiv- 
ering gold,  she  seemed  in  that  office  with 
its  unsoftened  business  equipment  to  have 
stepped  out  of  romance.  He  had  to  call 
strenuously  on  his  new  hardihood  for  grav- 
ity and  composure. 

She  quickly  realized  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  business  that  brought  her  there, 
that  he  was  glad  of  her  coming,  yet  curious 
about  it. 

"I  only  got  back  yesterday,"  he  told  her. 
"I've  been  visiting  all  our  small-town 
offices,  arranging  about  cotton  wires.  My 
uncle's  in  town  for  a  few  days  and  I'm 
showing  him  round.  I  meant  to  write  to 
you  to-day  and,  after  he  went  home,  go  up 
to  see  you.  It  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to 
come  in,  though.  I  suppose  you're  on  vaca- 
tion and  going  round  to  get  to  know  as 
much  of  your  little  old  New  York  as  the 
people  do  who  come  from  inland  to  see  it. 
I'll  meet  you  at  noon,  somewhere  close  by, 
if  you  can  manage  it.  We'll  have  an  early 
lunch  and  perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  take 
enough  time  off  to  show  you  the  curb  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  

It  was  then  that  Mary  broke  in  desper- 
ately: "Are  you  too  busy  to  let  me  tell  you 
what  I've  come  for?" 

"Of  course  not." 

She  heard  doors  opening  and  closing  as 
others  of  the  office  force  arrived;  saw  dig- 
nified elderly  men,  who  she  felt  were  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  pass  through  the  hall; 
heard  Trinity's  clock  distantly  strike  ten. 

"I'll  soon  have  to  wade  in,  though," 
Gavin  confided.  "It  was  a  terrible  day  here 
yesterday.  Some  spectacular  doings." 

"Yes,"  Mary  just  breathed.  And  then  on 
a  hard  choke,  as  she  tried  to  swallow  that 
uneasy  little  bird  in  her  throat:  "Central 
Patagonia  Oil  " 

"Made  the  biggest  sort  of  a  noise.  A 
whale  for  the  bears."  He  gave  her,  of  a 
sudden,  a  dry  amused  glance.  "But  what 
do  you  know  about  C.  P.  0.?  You're  like  a 
baby  handing  out  statistics." 

"I  bought  it — on  margin— in  June." 

"You?"  He  sat  dazed.  "You  didn't  say 
so  in  your  note." 

"No,  I  waited  to  see  you.  And  I  thought 
you'd  know  about  it  as  soon  as  you  got 
back— that  Mr.  Mercer  might  have  told 
you." 

"He'd  left."  That  he  was  still  puzzled 
was  plain.  "So  you  saw  Calamity  Jane? 
We  call  Mercer  that — for  he's  the  worst 
crape  hanger  on  the  street.  Funny  he  \o\ 
you  get  anything.  As  a  rule  he  shoos 
women  out." 

There  was  a  pause.  And  by  its  heaviness 
Mary  divined  its  importance.  "You're 
worrying,"  said  Gavin.   "You  don't  mean 
that,  you  have  Central  Patagonia  Oil 
long?" 

"Yes,"  was  all  she  could  say,  raw  terror 
in  the  sound. 

(Continued  on  Page  I4S) 
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CTEERO  CUBES— the  name  Steero  is  on 
^  every  wrapper— are  sold  in  boxes  of  12. 
If  not  readily  obtainable  at  your  dealer's,  we 
will  mail  direct  upon  receipt  of  35  cents. 
Large  families,  clubs,  boarding  houses,  and 
hotels  will  find  the  tins  of  50  and  100  more 
convenient.  Ask  your  grocer,  druggist,  or 
delicatessen  dealer  for  Steero. 


"A  Cube  Makes  a  Gup" 
"Simply  Add  Boiling  Water" 


Why  One  Woman's 
Husband  Enjoys  His  Meals 


His  appetite  was  dull;  and  the  nice  dinners  she  cooked 
were  scarcely  touched. 

How  that  did  discourage  her!  But  what  could  she  do  to 
make  her  husband  eat? 

Then  she  learned  the  value  of  starting  a  meal  with  some- 
thing hot — flavory — appetizing,  something  to  stimulate  a 
jaded  appetite.  And  she  found  that  Hot  Steero  filled  the 
bill.  So  the  first  thing  she  served  the  very  next  meal  was 
piping  hot  Steero.  What  a  difference !  With  the  first  sip  he 
registered  approval.  And  then  he  ate  as  heartily  as  a 
growing  boy.  She  had  more  than  a  tingle  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  she  had  found  the  secret  of  making  her 
husband  eat  with  a  relish.  She  made  up  her  mind  right 
then  and  there  not  to  let  him  slide  back  to  his  listless  eating 
habits,  for  she  would  serve  Hot  Steero  often. 

More  than  this,  Steero  is  easy  to  prepare.  No  weary 
hours  spent  slaving  in  a  hot  kitchen  to  make  this  appetiz- 
ing dish.  Just  put  a  Steero  Cube  into  a  cup  and  add  boiling 
water.    Instantly  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Put  Steero  on  your  order  list  today — and  insist  that  vou 
get  STEERO. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  of  Steero  Cubes 
so  that  you  may  learn  how  good  Hot  Steero  tastes, 
what  a  wonderful  flavor  it  has.  Write  today.  It 
you  enclose  ten  cents  we  will  also  send  you  the 
64-page  Steero  Cook  Book,  full  of  practical  and 
delicious  recipes — helpful  to  every  housewife. 


Schieffelin  &  Co.,  266  William  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  for 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 


i 
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^^Vestibule  S 


E  DAN 


A  Powerful  Car 

'A  T  71 LL  your  car  climb  Demonstration  Hill  on 
V  V  high?"  an  automobile  engineer  was  asked. 

"Sure!  Fools  climb  that  hill  on  high  every  day,  in 
our  car  and  in  other  cars,"  was  the  answer. 

Power  in  a  motor  car  means  to  the  educated  driver 
much  more  than  mere  ability  to  rush  hills  or  over- 
take other  cars. 

Power  is  to  the  Standard  Eight  what  superabundant 
health  is  to  the  individual.  It  is  something  that  you 
have  very  little  occasion  to  use  to  the  limit,  but  the 
mere  feeling  that  you  have  it  to  spare  makes  every 
minute  one  of  keener  sensation. 


CAR  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STANDARD  STEEL 

Automotive  Dept. 


Vestibule  Sedan,  $5000. 
Sedan,  $4800. 
Sedanette,  $4500. 
Coupe,  $4500. 
Touring  Car,  $3400. 
Roadster,  $3400. 
Chassis,  $3 150. 


Above  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Butler,  Pa. 
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( Continued  from  Page  142) 

"Much?"  Gavin  asked,  and  by  his  rigid- 
ness  she  read  his  anxiety. 

"Three  hundred  shares.  I  bought  them 
at  eighty  " 

"And  C.  P.  0.  closed  yesterday  at  sev- 
enty, I  remember.  Out  three  thousand. 
Tell  me  about  it." 

The  relief  of  pouring  out  the  whole  story 
from  the  beginning — the  legacy;  how  the 
tips  had  come  to  her;  the  whole  creeping, 
deplorable  temptation  to  use  Aunt  Mabel's 
money  in  speculation;  the  misery,  the 
tragedy  that  she  felt  to  be  ahead.  Her  sense 
of  terror  and  of  doom  mounted  as  she 
watched  the  seriousness  deepen  in  Gavin's 
face  when  she  told  of  secretly  using  in  this 
way  the  bonds  that  had  with  such  unques- 
tioning simplicity  been  given  over  to  her 
guardianship.  A  long,  sad,  wondering  look, 
almost  a  look  of  judgment,  showed  in  the 
candor  of  his  brown  eyes  before  he  glanced 
aside  from  her  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  while  he  asked  questions  that  cleared 
the  situation  without  cleansing  her  of  fault 
or  helping  the  outcome. 

"And  who  told  you  to  buy  Central  Pata- 
gonia Oil,  and  sell  American  Corporation 
Tin  short?  "  he  asked  in  a  stern,  close-lipped 
wav.  "What  congenital  half-wit  told  you 
that?" 

Here  followed  the  naming  of  Thompson 
Fibel  and  how  he  had  favored  her  out  of 
the  fund  of  his  great  knowledge. 

"I  found  out  after  he  had  left  for  Mex- 
ico that  he  had  been  with  this  firm,  and  I 
came  to  ask  your  advice,  too,  but  you 
weren't  here,"  Mary  rushed  on  while 
watching  his  face  harden  in  a  spreading 
amazement.  "Mr.  Fibel  said  he  knew  all 
this  from  inside  information  as  he  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  biggest  capitalists 
who  made  up  pools — and — and  things 
like  that." 

Gavin  had  risen,  and  on  squarely  planted 
feet,  with  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
trousers  pockets,  had  fixed  on  her  a  look  of 
almost  angry  pity.  "  Can  you  be  speaking 
of — Tommy?"  he  asked  slowly.  "You 
must  be,  for  his  name  was  Fibel." 

"I  never  heard  him  called  Tommy,  but 
of  course  it's  the  same.  Maybe  you'll  re- 
member one  day  last  spring  or  winter  when 
a  woman  who'd  lost  a  lot  of  money' on 
stocks  tried  to  kill  herself  in  one  of  your 
offices?  And  how  he  saved  her,  had  to 
struggle  desperately  with  her  to  keep  her 
from  poisoning  herself?  And  then  how,  by 
the  next  time  she  came  down,  her  shares — 
this  very  Central  Patagonia  Oil  it  was, 
too! — had  gone  up,  so  that  by  selling  out 
at  once  she  made  thousands  and  thou- 
sands? "  At  the  rage  now  showing  frankly 
in  his  face,  that  sent  blood  rushing  into  it, 
darkening  it,  she  threw  out  her  hands  in 
appeal.  "Why  do  you  look  at  me  that 
way?  You  do  see  why  it  seemed  right  for 
me  to  trust  him?  He  knew  so  much.  Oh, 
he  talked  so  wonderfully — and  he  was  so 
sure!" 

But  Gavin,  speaking  to  himself,  broke 
into  a  muttering  of  frightening  words: 
"  The  darned  four-flusher !  The  skunk ! " 

She  had  not  breath  to  ask  why  he  said 
this;  could  only  look  it. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  for  you,"  he  went  on 
slowly,  gathering  himself  up  with  dignity 
and  bending  a  clear  gaze  on  her.  "But 
you've  got  to  know  that  you've  been 
played  with  for  a  fool.  That  Fibel— that 
fat,  driveling  bonehead,  always  long  on  the 
gab— was  called  plain  Tommy  here.  He 
was  one  of  our  stock  messengers." 

"He  didn't  know  capitalists?"  Mary 
choked. 

"If  he  saw  a  capitalist  he'd  faint,"  said 
Gavin  crisply. 

"And  didn't  save  that  woman?" 

"He  never  saved  anything,  I'd  like  to 
bet,  but  a  nickel  whenever  he  could  get 
away  with  it  on  a  crowded  car." 

Still  Mary  struggled  for  some  foothold 
on  the  quicksands  that  she  felt  sliding  be- 
neath her.  "Then  why  did  Mr.  Mercer 
say  that  the  information  I  wanted  to  trade 
upon  was  of  the  best?"  And  there  was  a 
touch  of  hysteria  in  the  whisper.  "'You 
will,  practically  without  any  doubt,  make 
a  good  deal  of  money.'  Those  were  his  very 
words." 

Gavin  stood  confounded.  "Then  he's  an 
ass,  too— maybe  going  nutty  for  lack  of  red 
corpuscles.  But— it's  queer.  I  never 
knew  him  to  give  such  an  utterly  rotten 
opinion  before." 

Mary  sprang  up.  "Well,  never  mind 
about  him  or  anybody!  What's  to  be  done? 
Lcfl  think  of  that  now.  What  can  I  do?" 

"Of  course  you  can  sell  out— take  this 
loss  and  hope  for  some  luck  with  the  Tin." 


"Lose  three  thousand  dollars?"  She 
grew  a  sickly  white.  "But  I  didn't  go  into 
this  to  lose  money  that  way!  And  I  can't. 
I  mustn't.  I'd — die!" 

Remembering  that  she  was  in  a  business 
office  with  business  ears  all  about  beyond 
the  several  open  doors,  she  said  this  in  a 
whisper,  while  her  hand,  deathly  in  its  chill 
on  the  blazing  August  day,  clutched  at 
Gavin's.  "Oh,  help  me,  some  way — please ! 
Find  out  something.  Maybe  it'll  go  up 
again.  Can't  you  find  out  if  it's  going  up?  " 

Every  feeling  but  a  passionate  tender- 
ness for  her  left  him.  She  saw  this  stirring 
of  the  depths,  a  look  of  power  that  called 
for  trust,  pass  over  his  young  face. 

"If  I  could  say  what  stocks  were  going 
to  do  I'd  be  among  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth.  Still— maybe  it  will  go  up,"  he  cried, 
his  smile  violently  hopeful.  "We'll  believe 
so,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do — I've  got 
to  get  at  work,  and  I'll  go  over  your  ac- 
count the  first  thing.  While  I'm  doing  that 
you  can  be  busy,  too.  You  know  what  a 
ticker  is?" 

She  started  to  say  that  Mr.  Fibel  had 
told  her  all  about  it,  but  checked  the  name. 
"I've  heard  of  it,  but  I've  never  seen  one." 

"Then  come  in  here  and  be  presented. 
We  keep  this  nook  for  women  customers. 
You  can  see  we  don't  try  to  make  them 
very  comfortable." 

She  followed  him  into  a  room  scarcely 
larger  than  a  closet.  Light  through  its  one 
window  fell  on  two  small  chairs,  on  a  stand 
with  a  telephone,  and  a  ticker  beside  it. 
Mary  studied  the  fateful  thing.  Set  up  on 
a  pedestal  she  saw,  under  a  glass  globe,  a 
rapidly  moving  bronze  wheel,  from  beneath 
which  a  tapelike  strip  of  paper  covered 
with  freshly  inked  letters  and  figures 
chugged  forward  to  slide  into  a  huge  waste- 
basket,  where  it  was  already  forming  coils. 
As  Gavin  explained  its  working  to  her  it 
was  fulfilling  its  name  with  a  fierce  ticking, 
punctuated  by  pauses  that  seemed  men- 
acing, after  which  it  would  start  forward 
faster  as  if  frenziedly  eager  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

"Sit  here,"  said  Gavin,  "and  you  can 
study  it  at  your  ease.  Don't  bother  follow- 
ing anything  but  your  own.  C.  P.  O.  and 
A.  C.  T. — that's  the  way  they  show  on  the 
tape."  He  lifted  the  strip  from  the  basket 
and  with  flexible  fingers  and  racing  gaze 
that  told  of  expert  use  glanced  along  the 
figures,  back  to  its  beginning.  "C.  P.  O.'s 
not  out  yet." 

But  Mary,  an  ambitious  pioneer,  had 
kept  a  devouring  gaze  on  the  paper  as  it 
slid  with  its  chugging  sound  from  the  glass 
cage. 

"Here  it  is!  Here  it  is — now!"  she 
cried,  and  pointed  with  awe  at  the  collec- 
tion of  ink  marks  that,  like  the  faces  of  the 
returning  jury  to  the  prisoner,  were  to 
bring  a  message  of  hope  or  a  sentence  to 
darken  her  life.  "Seventy,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  dilated,  her  face  a  flaring  prayer  as  she 
turned  fully  to  Gavin.  "Anyway  it  hasn't 
gone  down  more.  That's  a  good  sign,  isn't 
it?" 

"Of  course  it  is.  Now  stay  right  here. 
I  may  not  get  back  for  a  while — maybe  not 
till  twelve,  when  we'll  go  to  lunch.  You 
hold  on  to  your  seat  even  if  any  other 
woman  comes  in.  There's  sure  to  be  a  piker 
or  two  along  after  a  day  like  yesterday." 

"What's  a  piker?"  In  a  feeling  of  relief, 
lovely  though  faint,  Mary  had  enough 
curiosity  to  ask  this. 

"Pikers  are  people  who  buy  a  few  shares 
and  sell  out  on  the  rise  of  a  point  or  so. 
Generally  they  have  to  plaster  themselves 
to  a  ticker  to  do  this  with  success.  Though 
we  rake  in  their  commissions  in  the  usual 
way,  they  seem  small  potatoes  on  the 
Street." 

A  sudden  mist  blurred  her  eyes.  "No, 
they're  the  wise  ones,"  she  said  sorrowfully. 
She  sat  down  and  bent  over  the  running 
tape  without  seeing  it.  "Oh,  if  I  had  to 
speculate— how  I  wish  I'd  been  a  piker!" 

And  now  began  for  Mary  the  next  phase 
of  the  speculator's  disciplining— the  fluctu- 
ations of  hope  and  fear  rising  and  falling 
almost  moment  by  moment.  All  would 
not  be  lost;  all  was  doomed  to  loss.  The 
end  of  this  day  might  land  her  on  solid 
ground;  by  the  end  of  this  day  she  would 
be  shipwrecked  utterly.  As  she  watched 
the  tape  panting  out  feverishly,  making 
mounds  in  the  basket  and  overrunning  it  to 
writhe  in  seemingly  living  spirals  along  the 
floor,  she  was  made  to  taste  an  assortment 
of  biting  sensations. 

The  Tin  stock  continued  almost  stag- 
nant, while  C.  P.  0.  began  a  devil's  dance. 
It  kept  at  seventy  but  a  little  while, 
then  fell  to  sixty-nine;  to  sixty-eight  and 
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MADE  by  that  famous  Notaseme  process, 
which  gives  smooth  lustrous  finish,  snug- 
hugging  fit,  and  extra-long  wear.  Made  for  every- 
one— men,  women,  children.  Made  in  silk,  lisle, 
and  mercerized.    Men — ask  for  style  601  silk! 

NOTASEME  HOSIERY  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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(TDeware  of  "filling 
ID  in  window  shades 


—  it  makes  them  crack  and  sag 


Scratch  lightly 
through  the  surface 
of  ordinary  window 
ihademalerial.  Tiny 
particles  fall  out, 
leaving  countless 
nnholes.  That's  the 
'filling"  of  chalk 
or  clay 


Ordinary  shade — made  with  "filling" 


A  Brenlin—tnade  without  "filling" 


"Brenlin,  made  without  "filling, 
stays  like  new  for  years 


The  ordinary  window  shade  is 
made  of  a  loosely- woven  cloth  that 
must  be  filled  to  give  it  weight 
and  smoothness.  This  "filling," 
usually  a  chalk  or  clay  substance, 
soon  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 
Like  school  chalk,  it  crumbles 
easily. 

A  shade  so  made  can't  stand  the 
strain  of  everyday  usage.  When 
the  wind  sucks  and  snaps  it,  the 
brittle  filling  loosens  and  falls  out. 
Cracks  and  pinhole  streaks  appear. 
The  shade  wrinkles  and  sags — is 
soon  ruined! 

The  Brenlin  Window  Shade  is 
entirely  different.  Its  base  is  a  ma- 
terial so  fine,  so  heavy,  so  tightly- 
woven  and  perfect  that  it  needs 
no  chalk,  no  clay,  no  filling  of 
any  kind ! 

Instead  of  being  brittle,  Brenlin 
is  soft  and  supple,  yet  always 
hangsstraightandsmooth.  Brenlin 
outwears  two  or  three  ordinary 
window  shades.  It  is  the  cheapest 
window  shade  you  can  buy. 

Go  to  the  Brenlin  dealer  in  your 
town.  See  the  many  rich,  mellow 
colorings  he  has  in  this  long-wear- 


Tht  new  Hamilton  County  Court  House,  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  shaded  with  Brenlin  by  The  Alms  cr  DoepltcCo. 


Pot  windows  of  less  im- 
portance Camargo  or 
Umpire  shades  give  you 
best  value  in  shades 
made  the  ordinary  way 


ing  material  —  and  Brenlin 
Duplex,  one  color  on  one  side,  an- 
other color  on  the  other. 

To  make  sure  you're  getting 
genuine  Brenlin,  look  for  the  name 
"Brenlin"  perforated  on  the  edge 
— when  you  buy  and  when  your 
shades  are  hung.  If  you  don't 
know  where  to  find  Brenlin,  write 
us;  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Upon  request  we'll  send  you, 
free,  a  valuable  booklet  on  how  to 
shade  your  windows  beautifully 
—  and,  with  it,  some  actual 
samples  of  Brenlin,  in  several 
different  colors. 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co.,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — "The  oldest  window 
shade  house  in  America." 

Factories:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  Branches:  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  and  Oakland,  Calif.  Owner 
of  the  good  will  and  trade  marks  of  the 
Jay  C.  Wemple  Co. 


the  long-wearing 
Window  Shade  material 


a  fraction;  back  to  sixty-nine;  down 
to  sixty-seven;  back  to  sixty-eight;  up 
to  sixty-nine;  down  to  sixty-seven;  once  to 
sixty-five?  up  to  sixty-seven;  up  again  to 
seventy.  When  it  registered  that  price  for 
a  dozen  sales  during  a  half  hour  or  so  the 
ache  through  Mary's  wet  forehead  lessened, 
a  band  round  her  heart  seemed  to  snap,  and 
hope  to  steal  in. 

If  it  would  only  stay  at  seventy !  This  fig- 
ure, which  in  the  morning  she  had  felt  spelled 
ruin,  had  taken  on  a  fictitious  kindliness, 
even  beauty,  to  her  haunted  eyes,  so  dread- 
ful had  been  the  depths  underneath  it  that 
she  had  seen  yawning  before  her.  In  the 
crux  of  her  excitement  she  could  not  help 
but  marvel  at  this  hope,  dimly  conscious 
through  it  how  the  body  stretched  on  the 
rack  is  taught  humility.  Yes,  if  C.  P.O.  would 
at  least  stay  at  seventy,  so  that  if  she  had 
to  sell  out,  something  would  be  saved !  She 
no  longer  thought  of  gain;  no  longer 
dreamed  even  of  escaping  with  the  original 
money  intact. 

To  save,  if  but  a  little !  Oh,  to  save  some- 
thing—anything! 

And  then  this  too  changed.  The  world 
burst  into  rose  color — for  Central  Pata- 
gonia Oil  began  to  go  up,  and  up,  and  up. 
Mary  did  not  hear  the  noon  hour  boom 
from  the  church  clock.  By  that  time,  her 
hat  off,  her  organdie  sleeves  brushed  high 
on  her  arms  out  of  her  way,  she  was  fairly 
draped  over  the  ticker,  peering  up  sideways 
and  under  the  wheel,  watching  for  C.  P.  O. 
to  show  again — waiting  as  patiently  as  she 
could,  while  having  to  control  a  mania  to 
tear  at  the  tape  with  all  those  other,  to  her, 
uninteresting  figures,  so  that  what  she 
wanted  would  hurry  into  sight. 

"Hungry?"  Gavin  asked  over  her 
shoulder. 

She  swung  about  to  him  with  such 
yearning  relief  there  was  something  almost 
demented  in  the  look. 

"C.  P.  O.'s  gone  up,  Gavin!"  She  had 
only  called  him  by  this  name  a  few  times 
before,  long  ago,  during  their  brief  friend- 
ship. And  he  loved  the  sound  of  it,  know- 
ing that  it  was  so  she  thought  of  him.  Her 
fingers  fastened  like  little  claws  upon  his 
arm.  "  It's  seventy-four ! " 

"I  know,"  he  said;  "I've  been  watching 
the  board." 

"Oh,  what  will  it  be  next  time?"  She 
was  over  the  globe  again,  her  nose  almost 
against  the  glass.  "  Here  it  is.  Oo ! "  Mary 
gave  this  characteristic  sound  of  bubbling 
joy.  "  It's  seventy-five !  If  it  goes  on  like 
this,  why  " 

"Come  to  lunch,"  Gavin  said  again  and 
picked  up  her  hat.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  restaurant  was  packed  and  noisy, 
not  any  help  to  romance  or  confidence. 
Still  they  did  not  notice  its  discomforts  and 
defects.  As  waiters  gasped  and  rushed,  and 
laden  trays  rattled,  and  unrestrained  voices 
were  like  the  hum  of  machinery — they 
knew  only  the  electric  rapture  that  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  romance,  its  blossoming 
consciousness. 

Gavin  would  not  let  Mary  talk  of  stocks; 
insisted  on  hearing  about  herself,  her  life. 
And  he  gave  her  in  a  few  colorful  atmos- 
pheric phrases  some  realization  of  his  year 
and  a  half  in  France.  Then  toward  the 
close  of  the  lunch  he  hardened  himself 
against  the  charm  of  her  vividly  expressive 
face  and  small  tan-hued  head  where  sparks 
glittered — for  the  place  was  so  hot  she  had 
pulled  off  her  sailor  hat.  There  was  one 
business  fact  about  her  of  which  he  wanted 
positive  knowledge. 

"  Mary — I'm  going  to  say  something  you 
may  think  cruel,  so  I  just  must  call  you 
Mary  to  soften  it,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  but 
very  clear  way. 

"Of  course,"  stole  to  him  in  her  odd 
thrilling  voice,  which  had  stirred  him  from 
the  first  time  he  had  heard  it.  "Just  before 
you  went  away  I  told  you — don't  you  re- 
member?— to  call  me  that." 

"Well,  Mary"— and  the  words,  more  de- 
cided now,  were  very  sad — "you  betrayed 
a  trust  when  you  used  your  aunt's  money 
as  you  did." 

She  shrank  back  as  if  he  had  pressed  on 
a  sore.  Light  went  out  in  her  face. 

"You  didn't  realize  that.  You  lost  your 
head  in  a  storm  of  hope.  But  do  you 
realize  it  now?"  he  asked,  and  put  out  his 
hand  across  the  table. 

She  did  not  touch  it.  A  dark,  still  look — 
the  sickness  of  the  soul  that  only  guilt  and 
remorse  can  give— passed  in  a  light  convul- 
sion over  lips  and  eyes. 

"Oh,  don't  I!"  came  when  she  could 
speak.  "If  you  knew  how  desperate  my 
thoughts  were  as  I  came  down  here  to- 
day!"  She  changed  to  a  dismayed  child. 


"How  did  I  ever  come  to  do  it?  I  never 
cheated  before  in  the  smallest  way." 

"I  know— though  it's  no  excuse— it  was 
because  you  love  your  aunt  so  much.  You 
longed  so  to  give  her  all  she  desired  that 
Fibel  seemed  like  some  good  angel  sent 
your  way  to  help  her  to  riches.  But  you 
shouldn't  have  touched  the  money  without 
her  consent." 

"I  know.  My  eyes  are  open.  I've  re- 
pented, you  may  be  sure." 

"  Have  you  repented  so  thoroughly  that 
nothing,  ever— nothing  on  earth— could 
make  you  speculate  again  with  any  smallest 
sum,  even  of  your  own?  Oh,  I  want  to  be 
sure  of  that.  Have  you  found  that  this 
game  makes  nervous  hearts  and  uneasy 
nights— that  it's  not  for  people  like  us?" 

"Oh,  I  have,"  Mary  sighed. 

"I  wonder,"  Gavin  said,  and  laying  his 
hand  over  hers  gave  her  a  long  studying 
look. 

He  continued  thoughtful  as  he  paid  the 
bill.  While  waiting  for  the  change  his  man- 
ner became  businesslike. 

"During  the  afternoon,"  he  said  reflec- 
tively, "C.  P.  0.  is  likely  to  keep  on  going 
up." 

The  sparkle  returned  to  her.  With  look 
alight  she  listened  earnestly. 

"Then,"  Gavin  continued,  "if  the  Tin 
should  go  down  a  little  bit  to  help  — — ■" 
He  broke  off  to  fall  into  a  deep  study. 

"You're  picturing  heaven,"  said  Mary 
faintly  and  with  her  loveliest  smile. 

"If  this  happened  I  might  be  able  to  sell 
out  the  whole  business  for  you  in  ten 
minutes  so  that  you'd  be  just  where  you 
were  before  you  ever  gave  Wall  Street  a 
thought — the  five  thousand  dollars  safe  in 
your  little  fist,"  Gavin  said  decidedly. 
"And  this  is  what  I'd  advise,  even  if  at  the 
time  it  would  seem  positive  that  the  rise  of 
Central  Patagonia  Oil  were  only  begin- 
ning." 

"Only  beginning?"  she  murmured. 
"Just  what  do  you  mean?" 

"If  from  all  reports  it  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  go  much  higher,  nevertheless  I'd 
tell  you  to  quit — take  your  original  little 
boodle  thankfully  and  run  away  home. 
That's  what  you  want,  isn't  it?  You'd  be 
satisfied?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  This  was  eager.  "Unless" — 
and  this  was  wistful,  while  her  heart 
seemed  very  close  to  her  lips — "unless  it 
would  seem  terribly  foolish  to  sell  out;  un- 
less you'd  be  sure  that  I'd  make— some- 
thing—by  staying  in." 

"I  didn't  say  that  I'd  be  sure."  Gavin 
lowered  his  eyes.  "I'm  not  an  oracle. 
Even  with  a  stop  order  on  C.  P.  0.  you'd 
be  taking  chances,  for  its  rush  up  and  down 
is  like  the  high  jinks  of  gunpowder." 

Mary  made  her  small  hands  into  waxlike 
fists;  her  eyes  narrowed  in  a  look  of  almost 
angry  covetousness,  a  hard  bright  thing 
peering  out  through  her  blossoming.  "But 
if  some  success  came  as  close  as  that,"  she 
broke  in,  "if  I  could  make  anything — just 
one  thousand — wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing 
to  hold  on  to  it  a  little  longer — for  a  try?" 

A  strange  feeling  went  over  her  then. 
She  seemed  to  have  been  thrust  from  light 
and  warmth  into  some  chill  outside.  For 
Gavin,  lifting  his  eyes,  had  flooded  her  with 
a  gaze  that  brought  her  self-illumination. 
Wisdom  showed  darkly  in  his  boyish  face; 
a  strange  visitor  come  there  ahead  of  time. 

"You  haven't  learned  your  lesson."  He 
said  this  slowly,  very  clearly  and  with  re- 
gret. "That's  what  I  feared.  No,  you 
haven't." 

As  they  stood  up,  she  curiously  hushed 
and  humbled,  he  added  with  a  fierceness 
that  came  at  her  like  the  impact  of  a  sprung 
arrow:  "And — you  must!" 

IV 

IT  HAD  been  Aunt  Mabel's  custom  for  a 
good  many  years  to  go  for  her  August 
holiday  to  Engleside,  a  place  on  an  inlet  of 
the  sea  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  It  was  a 
long  distance  from  New  York  and  one  of 
the  rare  spots  on  the  coast  left  untouched 
by  innovations  for  amusement;  just  a 
cozy  salt-water  hamlet  without  soda-water 
palaces  or  even  a  board  walk.  Save  the  once 
when  she  had  gone  to  the  New  England 
hills  where  her  friendship  with  Gavin  had 
begun,  Mary,  on  her  two- weeks'  vacation, 
had  for  five  years  joined  Aunt  Mabel  there. 
She  was  expected  to-day. 

Unlike  other  times,  this  was  to  be  a  shad- 
owed, anxious  coming.  Aunt  Mabel— the 
big,  kindly  creature — had  been  in  the  pear 
orchard  flying  a  kite  with  a  four-year-old 
child  when  she  had  straightened  suddenly 
and  screamed.    Help  reaching  her,  it  had 

(Continued  on  Page  149] 
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These  Resources  Give  Reality  to 
^Everything  Known  in  Music" 

When,  in  1864,  the  first  small  store  of  Lyon  6?  Healy  opened  to 
supply  "Everything  Known  in  Music,"  that  slogan  was  but  little  more 
than  a  guiding  ambition.  Today  it  is  a  living  reality!  Back  of  it  lie 
the  resources — in  plants  and  equipment,  in  organization,  in  expe- 
rience, in  knowledge — of  the  world's  foremost  music  house.  And 
underlying  these  resources,  directing  every  activity  of  the  house, 
are  the  ideals  of  quality  firmly  implanted  by  its  founders  and  stead' 
fastly  maintained. 

These  ideals  find  expression  in  the  seven  buildings  in  Chicago 
that  today  multiply  a  hundredfold  the  size  of  the  firm's  first  home — in 
the  splendid  structure  which  houses  its  general  offices,  its  wholesale 
and  retail  departments — in  the  roomy,  daylight-flooded  factory, 
where  skilled  craftsmen  create  instruments  admired  by  musician  and 
musiclover  alike.  They  find  expression  in  an  organization  constantly 
seeking  out  the  best  in  music,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  in  turn  sending 
it  forth  to  all  the  world.  They  find  living  exponents  in  the  men  who, 
for  three  and  four  decades,  have  served  the  house  of  Lyon  6?  Healy 
and  the  cause  of  good  music. 

The  Lyon  6?  Healy  Harp,  the  Lyon  fe?  Healy  Piano  (grand,  up- 
right, or  player),  Lyon  &  Healy  Band  and  Stringed  Instruments — 
all  typify  these  ideals,  all  represent  definite  achievements  in  musical 
quality.  And  wherever  music  dealers,  like  Lyon  &?Healy,  strive  to  foster 
the  best  in  music,  there  you  will  find  these  instruments  accessible. 

More  than  40,000  merchants  sell  Lyon  &  Healy  Musical  Instruments 
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BOX  of  the  best-known  and  most  widely  liked  cigars 
in  the  United  States.  The  cigar  which  all  smokers  admire 
and  enjoy  and  which  thousands  exclusively  prefer — 
the  Girard. 

Mellow,  fragrant,  satisfying,  the  Girard  combines 
delightful  mildness  with  genuine  Havana  quality  and  flavor. 

This  rare  combination  makes  it  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
perfect  and  leading  example  of  its  type  —  the  cigar  that  has  never  cut 
quality  in  order  to  maintain  a  profit  or  a  price. 

Business  men,  professional  workers,  salesmen,  writers  and 
thinkers — all  who  like  to  smoke  while  they  work — realize  not  only 
the  increased  enjoyment  but  the  distinct  efficiency-value  of  a  mild 
cigar  properly  blended,  mellowed  by  age  alone. 

As  the  first  cigar  to  meet  this  nation-wide  demand  and  always 
the  one  which  satisfies  it  most  completely,  the  Girard  stands  today 
the  unrivalled  favorite  among  quality  cigars. 

A  gift  of  unmixed  pleasure  and  good  cheer,  right  in  the  spirit 
of  the  day  and  carrying  that  spirit  into  many  days  .beyond.  You 
cannot  do  better.   Give  him 


Sold  by  progressive  dealers  everywhere.  Order  your 
box  today  and  have  it  ready  when  you  want  it. 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  49  years 


Philadelphia 
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been  found  that  she  was  not  able  to  move 
the  right  side  of  her  body,  and  that  there 
was  a  numbness  down  all  its  length.  A  par- 
tial stroke,  the  doctor  called  it. 

The  telegram  with  this  news  had  been 
brought  by  Asia  to  Mary  on  a  humid  Sat- 
urday afternoon  when  the  city  in  the  holi- 
day silence  had  the  melancholy  of  a  desert. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  window,  gazing  over 
the  lower  roofs  without  seeing  them,  at  the 
sky  without  seeing  it,  seeing  only  dancing 
letters  and  figures  that  spelled  torment. 
For  during  the  week  that  had  passed  since 
her  visit  to  Barstow  &  Updike's  her  stocks 
had  not  brought  help  to  her,  had  never 
quite  touched  prices  that  would  have  en- 
abled Gavin  to  sell  them  out  in  safety. 

She  had  seen  him  only  once.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  office  workers  in  Wall  Street  he 
was  kept,  during  this  hurricane  of  specula- 
tion, over  the  books  until  late  at  night.  He 
had  several  times  telephoned  her  very  cau- 
tiously at  her  uptown  business  address, 
messages  cryptic  to  any  chance  listener, 
and  meant  to  help  her  to  courage. 

At  her  lunch  hour  she  would  eat  almost 
nothing,  spending  most  of  it  in  a  place  she 
had  not  even  known  existed  until  her  need 
found  it  out — a  broker's  office  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  hotel  where  there  was  a  room  for 
women.  She  would  steal  in  there,  a  sad 
contrasting  little  figure  among  the  others, 
most  of  them  old  enough  to  be  her  mother, 
all  elaborately  dressed  and  with  the  so- 
phistication of  the  gambler  in  their  glances 
that  darted  and  flashed  like  the  gems  crowd- 
ing their  fingers.  Here  she  would  sit  in  a 
corner  the  hour  through,  her  uneasy  eyes 
on  the  blackboard,  where,  among  lines  of 
chalk  marks  each  spelling  fate  for  someone, 
she  could  read  what  was  happening  to  Cen- 
tral Patagonia  Oil  and  American  Corpora- 
tion Tin. 

This  made  the  high  light  of  her  feverish 
day.  At  night  she  subsided  in  her  loneli- 
ness into  sick  dreaming  of  Gavin.  Love  of 
him  pierced  irresistibly  through  her  trouble. 
She  had  only  to  recall  his  gaze  and  voice  to 
feel  a  magic  steal  from  him  to  her,  rosy, 
sweet,  until  gradually  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
scented  sea  surged  about  her  to  her  lips. 
Sleep  brought  her  strangely  mixed  dreams — 
frantic  longings  to  come  through  the  money 
misery  safely,  and  frantic  longings  to  hear 
from  Gavin  that  she  was  dear  to  him.  But 
was  she?  On  awaking  she  would  ask  herself 
this.  Somehow  she  felt  that  his  heart,  from 
the  long-ago  moment  of  meeting,  had 
drawn  close  to  her.  Had  she  continued 
dear — frail  weed  as  she  had  proved  by 
failing  one  who  had  trusted  her?  She  was 
haunted  always. 

When  she  read  the  telegram  that  with- 
out a  softening  word  told  of  Aunt  Mabel's 
illness — of  a  sort  to  render  her  helpless  and 
dependent — her  dread  changed  to  stark 
fright  of  the  future  that  was  rearing  into  a 
monstrous  thing  beyond  imagining,  and 
from  whose  destroying  clutch  there  could 
be  no  possible  escape.  A  train  left  at  four 
o'clock  that  would  get  her  to  Engleside  at 
nine  that  night. 

By  packing  a  bag  in  a  whirl  and  rush- 
ing to  the  station  in  a  cab  she  was  able  to 
catch  it. 

During  the  next  two  days,  spent  beside 
the  bed  of  the  sick  woman,  Mary  was  made 
to  suffer  a  fantastic  sort  of  torture.  Not 
that  Aunt  Mabel  was  a  mournful  invalid. 
Hope  was  unquenchable  in  her.  She  was 
still  joyou?ly  alive  in  half  of  her  big  body. 
Mary's  distress  came  from  her  own  soul. 

The  New  York  papers  could  be  bought  at 
about  ten  o'clock  each  morning  at  the  vil- 
lage drug  store.  And  the  financial  sheet 
had  held  dire  news  of  a  falling  market, 
where  Central  Patagonia  Oil  had  dropped 
to  sixty-two.  Her  American  Corporation 
Tin,  which  she  would  have  loved  to  see  go 
down,  had  maddeningly  been  one  of  the 
few  strong  issues,  holding  to  a  point  above 
the  original  price  of  twenty,  so  did  not  help 
at  all.  Was  she  wiped  out  by  this  time? 
Soon  she  would  know.  With  this  secret 
burning  her  she  had  to  listen  to  Aunt 
Mabel's  difficult  whispers  of  thankfulness  to 
God  that  though  she  would  lose  her  posi- 
tion as  matron  she  had  the  five  thousand 
dollars  between  her  and  disaster.  To  hear 
her  still  weave  dreams  about  the  money — 
ah,  different  from  the  earlier  ones!— not  of 
Paris  or  pyramids  or  camels,  but  of  a  safe 
quiet  corner  in  life  where  someone,  paid  to 
do  it,  would  be  hands  and  feet  for  her— 
made  Mary  taste  a  heartsickness  that  was 
abominable. 

"Don't  think  so  much  of  that  money, 
dear,"  she  had  managed  to  say.  "Think  of 
me.  Remember  that  you  have  me,  to  love 


you  and  work  myself  to  the  bone  for  you — 
oh,  how  gladly!— as  long  as  I  live!" 

"Ah,  dear  Mary,"  the  slow  whisper  had 
come  as  the  good  hand  took  hers  in  a  clasp, 
"you  are  an  angei.  But  still,  you  must 
admit  it's  sort  o'  cozy  to  remember  the 
five  thousand." 

When  she  came  to  know!  Oh,  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  held  back,  and  she  had 
to  be  told — what  then?  The  answer  was  a 
swift  and  certain  one:  Aunt  Mabel  would 
forgive  the  sinner,  love  her  just  the  same. 
And  it  was  that  that  hurt  most  cruelly, 
turning  unworthiness  into  rank  iniquity 
with  fangs  that  made  festering — the  un- 
stinted forgiveness,  the  deep  love. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  visit  life  crashed 
on  Mary.  In  a  dreadful  imprisoning  still- 
ness she  was  like  an  injured  mole,  crawling 
with  half-blind  eyes  from  a  ruin.  A  head- 
ing had  flared  across  the  morning  paper: 

Stocks  Tumble  to  New  Low  Record 
Bear  Raid  on  Central  Patagonia  Oil 

It  had  fallen  to  forty.  She  had  seen  this 
printed;  knew  it  meant  the  end  for  her; 
and  yet  failed  to  make  her  palsied  con- 
sciousness take  it  in,  just  as  if  her  extended 
fingers,  pointed  to  pick  up  coins  from  a  flat 
surface,  suddenly  grew  cushioned  and 
could  not  fasten  on  the  edges  of  the  things. 
She  would  consider  going  to  the  telephone 
in  the  drug  store  and  calling  up  Gavin,  and 
the  wish  would  seem  to  change  to  water, 
dribble  away.  She  would  decide  to  tele- 
graph, to  write,  and  while  the  hours  slipped 
past  did  neither. 

All  day  it  rained.  All  day,  almost  mute, 
with  the  rigidly  held  head  and  fixed  eye  of 
gallant  despair,  she  sat  by  Aunt  Mabel, 
attending  to  her  wants.  The  cheerful 
woman  seemed  getting  better.  She  could 
lift  the  hand  that  had  been  afflicted,  and 
move  the  fingers  feebly.  In  the  rainy  dusk, 
just  before  the  lamps  were  lighted,  she  did 
this  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time,  en- 
joying it  with  the  look  of  a  child  enter- 
tained by  the  first  recognition  of  its  pro- 
pelling power. 

"Maybe,  Mary  dear,"  she  whispered 
through  the  shadows  to  the  white-faced  girl, 
"all  the  money  won't  have  to  go  for  nurses 
and  things  like  that.  Maybe  we'll  still  get 
a  look  at  the  battlefields  anyway— huh?" 

The  words  were  a  lash  that  drove  Mary 
out.  She  muttered  a  longing  for  air;  in  the 
hall  pulled  on  a  rubber  coat  and  old  hat  and 
ran  into  the  moaning,  splashing  darkness. 
A  boy  was  getting  off  a  bicycle  at  the  gate. 
He  brought  a  telegram.  In  the  light  of  his 
lantern  she  saw  that  it  was  for  her,  and 
read  it  there: 

Will  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  this. 
Sold  the  Tin  at  your  buying  price  of  twenty.  Got  rid 
of  Oil  at  fifty.  GAVIN. 

He  was  coming  to  try  to  cheer  her,  to 
tell  her  to  be  glad  that  she  was  not  suffering 
quite  the  worst,  as  he  had  been  able  to  save 
the  down-rushing  stock  at  ten  points  above 
its  lowest  figure. 

"What  matter?"  sighed  through  her  in 
agony.  "Not  the  worst — but  even  so,  the 
legacy  is  gone.  And  with  that  there's  a  loss 
of  another  four  thousand  that  can't  be 
paid— ever!" 

She  did  not  want  to  see  Gavin.  Talk  of 
the  calamity  represented  the  unbearable. 
If  she  need  never  speak  again !  If  she  could 
go  out  of  the  world  and  so  escape  the  suffer- 
ing to  come! 

The  selfishness  of  this  longing  was 
acutely  with  her  even  as  it  took  shape,  the 
while  she  hurried  to  the  beach,  where  driv- 
ing rain,  pools  in  sandy  hollows,  and  shad- 
ows that  pulsed  as  if  flung  by  the  garments 
of  flying  witches  made  a  nocturne  in  har- 
mony with  her  desolation.  She  longed  to 
die;  longed  to  fling  herself  into  the  sea. 
Yet,  if  she  were  weak  enough — or  strong 
enough,  according  to  the  view— for  that 
terrible  act,  and  she  was  not,  she  must  live. 
Not  only  that,  she  must  try  to  keep  well  in 
order  to  pay  her  debt  to  Aunt  Mabel  in 
such  work  and  devotion  as  a  faithful  slave 
would  give. 

No  one  was  near  Mary.  She  sat  on  an 
upturned  boat  and  stared  ahead.  In  feeling 
she  was  a  world  away  from  the  things  about 
her,  her  soul  blenching  at  what  she  saw. 

When  steps  sounded  on  the  ladder  from 
the  jetty  to  the  beach,  when  she  heard  her 
name  called  with  an  excited  eagerness  and 
through  the  darkness  saw  Gavin  beside 
her  she  had  a  feeling  of  vagueness,  as  if 
out  of  a  grave  she  found  herself  again 
among  the  living.  While  struggling  for 
breath  and  wiping  his  face  after  an  ex- 
hausting run  he  peered  closely  at  her. 


Help  your  Boy 

build  his  future 

Develop  the  constructive  side  of  your  boy.  Help  him  to 
be  a  success  in  life.  With  an  Erector  set  he  can  build  hun- 
dreds of  realistic  models — skyscrapers,  bridges,  machin- 
ery— or  elevators,  cranes  and  steel  shovels  that  he  can 
operate  with  a  powerful  little  Erector  motor.  It  is  steel 
construction  in  miniature,  with  square  girders  like  real 
structural  steel.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  my  boys' 
magazine  and  a  folder  of  Gilbert  educational  toys. 
GILBERT  BOY  ENGINEERING— A  wonderfully 
helpful  boys'  book  on  science,  engineering  and  manual 
training.  Contains  also,  fine  articles  on  athletics  by  noted 
college  coaches,  trainers,  Olympic  champions — and  com- 
plete catalogue  of  Gilbert  toys.  Sent  postpaid  at  cost — 25c. 

The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  119  Blatchley  Ave.,  New  Haven, Conn. 

In  Canada:   The  A.  C.  Gilbert-Menzies  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 

In  England:  The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  125  High  Holborn.  London,  W.  C.  1. 


Famous  No .  6 
Erector  set .  shown 
above,  contains 
many  steel  girder 
parts,  Erector 
motor  and  wheels 
to  make  toys  that 
run.  Price 
$10.00  (Can- 
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THE  more  you  expect  of  a  shoe 
the  better  pleased  you  will  be 
with  The  Florsheim  Shoe — made 
for  the  man  who  demands  a  great 
deal  and  appreciates  getting  it. 

Florsheim  prices  are  reasonable ; 
Florsheim  quality  is  unusual. 


THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


The  Kenwood  —  Style  M-61 
Booklet  — "Styles  of  the  Times' 
—  on  request. 


oA  Sensible  Present 
for  the 

thletic  Woy 

■ 

KAZOO 

R  EG  .  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  ^ 


<Suppor§J&&wit$ 
AGES  4<ol6 


A  real  joy  to  the  boy  who  wants 
to  dress  man  fashion.  Light,  dur- 
able, cleanly.  Nowashing.no 
mending,  no  buttons  to  replace. 
The  Kazoo  will  help  your  boy  gain 
that  well-built,  erect  pos- 
ture the  athletic 
boy  desires. 


At  Boys  Clothing, 
Furnishing  and 
Notion  Depts.,  or 
write  us.  Price  75c 
and  better.  Send 
for  our  booklet 
FOR  REAL  BOYS." 


Dealers!  — 
Your  jobber 
or  we,  will 
supply  you. 


Harris  Suspender  Co. 

694  Broadway  at  4th  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Licensee 
EISMAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


"What  are  you  doing  here— like  this?" 
were  his  first  words. 

She  could  make  no  answer,  drooped  more 
heavily,  and  he  drew  her  up,  pulled  her  to 
the  partial  shelter  of  a  lopsided  shed,  where 
fishermen's  nets,  hung  to  dry,  were  flap- 
ping on  the  wind  with  the  sound  of  angry 
sails. 

"I  couldn't  think  what  had  become  of 
you.  When  you  weren't  at  the  house  I  ran 
to  the  village,  thinking  that  maybe  you'd 
gone  to  meet  the  train  and  had  missed  me. 
At  the  station  the  telegraph  messenger 
told  me  he  had  given  you  a  telegram  and 
then  had  seen  you  running  toward  the 
beach." 

She  had  sunk  down  on  the  plank  that 
formed  a  seat,  and  had  turned  quite  from 
him,  her  cheek  against  the  wall  of  wet 
splintery  wood. 

"Mary!"  This  was  a  cry,  hushed  but 
frightened.  Kneeling,  he  took  her  head  in 
both  hands,  forcing  her  to  meet  his  eyes. 
"Has  something  happened  that  I  don't 
know  about?" 

"You  know,"  she  said  thickly. 

"You  got  my  telegram.  Then,  aren't 
you  glad?" 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  cried  in  intolerable 
pain,  and  thrust  him  away.  Through  the 
storm's  murk  he  saw  her  flinching  soul  be- 
yond the  blaze  of  her  eyes.  "Glad?  Glad 
to  feel  myself  the  cruelest  wretch  on  earth 
to  one  who  loved  me,  trusted  me?  The 
money's  gone!  And  more  than  the 
money — oh,  thousands  more!" 

Putting  the  anguish  into  words  con- 
quered her  utterly.  Broken-hearted  weep- 
ing tore  through  her  and  shook  her;  choked 
sounds  left  her  lips  as  she  pushed  past  him 
into  the  rain  with  rigid  arms  lifted  in 
prayer. 

"Oh,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

Gavin  was  at  her  side  again.  "What  are 
you  saying?"  he  demanded.  "Listen  to  me, 
Mary — listen,  dear.  Didn't  your  maid 
mail  you  the  letter  I  sent  to  your  apart- 
ment—that got  there  just  after  you'd  left 
for  here?  She  told  the  boy  she'd  send  it 
on  to  you  at  once." 

"No  letter."  Mary  said  this  after  a 
silence,  and  in  a  dead  way.  Yet  the  weep- 
ing stopped — and  her  heart,  too,  it  seemed 
to  her — as  she  waited. 

"You  left  in  such  a  hurry — hadn't  ex- 
pected to  go,"  said  Gavin.  "Then  you 
didn't  send  me  your  address  until  you  were 
down  here.  You  see?  If  you'd  had  that 
letter,"  he  said,  and  now  drew  her  forcibly 
again  to  the  cover  of  the  shed,  "you'd  be 
laughing  now,  you'd  know  that  every- 
thing's— all  right!" 

On  a  new  sort  of  stillness,  one  that 
seemed  a  thing  with  wings  that  bore  her 
up,  one  that  seemed  pressing  some  elixir  to 
her  lips,  she  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  stared  at  him.  The  naked  hunger  that 
had  leaped  to  her  face  was  a  disclosed  mys- 
tery so  rankly  personal  he  felt  as  if  he 
must  turn  from  it  as  from  something  that 
other  mortal  eyes  had  no  right  to  see. 

"Sit  down  again  while  I  tell  you,"  he 
said.  "It's  really  all  very  simple — just 
this."  He  took  his  place  beside  her  now, 
drew  down  her  hands  and  held  them  tightly. 
"Fibel's  tip  to  you — as  I  saw  in  his  own 
writing  on  the  memorandum  slip  that  you 
gave  me — had  been  for  you  to  buy  Central 
Patagonia  Oil,  and  sell  the  Tin  short  " 

"And — I  did,"  she  said,  dread  stealing 
back  to  her  tone. 

"  Nope ! "  he  grinned.  "  You  didn't.  Just 
the  other  way  round!  Had  you  followed 
that  cheap  skate's  inside  information — so- 
called — you'd  be  done  for  now."  Joy 
rioted  in  his  voice.  "You  were  saved  by 
the  narrowest  fluke — by  your  own  mistake. 
When  you  talked  with  Mercer  you  must 
have  relied  on  your  memory  of  what  Fibel 
had  said,  for  your  order  to  him  was  to  buy 
the  Tin,  and  sell  C.  P.  0.— short!" 

"You're  wrong,"  she  said  sadly.  "I  re- 
member what  I  said  so  well  " 


"No,  dear.  Probably  Mercer  rattled 
you.  Anyway,  it  was  because  you  told  him 
to  get  the  oil  for  a  fall  and  the  other  for  a 
rise  that  he  said  you'd  be  pretty  sure  to 
make  money.  He  was  somewhat  in  the 
know,  you  see.  Now  you  told  me  that 
you'd  purchased  the  stocks  the  way  Fibel 
had  directed,  but  as  soon  as  I  looked  over 
your  account  the  morning  you  were  in  the 
office  I  saw  your  mistake.  You  could  have 
found  it  all  out  for  yourself  in  the  July 
monthly  statement  that  you  received  from 
us,  only,  as  you  also  told  me,  you  couldn't 
make  head  or  tail  of  it.  No  wonder  you 
got  twisted.  A  newborn  babe  as  a  census 
taker  would  be  just  about  as  fitting  as  you 
as  a  Wall  Street  plunger." 

"And  you  knew  all  this,  even  that  day 
when  I  watched  the  ticker?"  The  tone 
was  happy,  but  feeble,  almost  unbelieving 
still. 

"Right  then— from  the  very  start." 
Gavin  gave  a  sensitively  self-conscious 
little  laugh.  "  I  know  you'll  want  to  strangle 
me  for  not  telling  you  the  truth  at  once. 
I  meant  to  when  we  were  at  lunch.  But, 
Mary" — and  the  words  were  tenderly 
serious—"  I  wanted  to  help  you.  I  wanted 
you  to  be  crazy  to  get  out  of  C.  P.  0.  at 
your  buying  price  of  eighty — and  have 
done  with  it! 

"With  memories  haunting  me  of  what 
I've  seen  the  gambler's  madness  do  to  poor 
people,  I  was  terribly  afraid  for  you.  I'm 
not  knocking  investments,  you  understand, 
nor  even  speculating  on  margin  by  people 
who  can  afford  to  risk  portions  of  what 
they  have,  prepared  to  lose  philosophically, 
if  they  must.  But — you!  Your  trust  in  a 
bag  of  hot  air  like  Fibel,  your  overwhelm- 
ing hopefulness,  your  recklessness  in  taking 
your  aunt's  bit  of  money  and  flinging  it  into 
such  stupendous  peril — all  this  turned  my 
heart  cold  with  fear  for  you.  Do  you  see? 
I  wanted  you  to  get  a  hard  lesson  at  once — 
a  good  scare.  I  wanted  to  have  you  taste 
the  suffering  that  goes  with  suspense  when 
you  try  to  grab  what  you  can't  pay  for.  So 
when  I  saw  you  that  day  at  lunch  ready  for 
still  another  fling  at  chance — even  after  the 
fright  that  had  brought  you,  shaking  and 
pale,  to  the  office — I  determined  to  keep 
the  truth  from  you  a  little  longer. 

"You  may  wonder  that  I  didn't  sell  C. 
P.  0.  that  day,  short,  at  seventy  or 
seventy-five,  without  your  knowing  it,  and 
so  close  out,  making  a  small  profit  for  you. 
I  thought  of  doing  it,  but — and  this  just 
shows  the  devilish  fascination  of  the  whole 
business — I  was  tempted  to  hold  on  to  it, 
as  I  was  convinced  from  a  pretty  straight 
tip  that  it  was  due  for  a  big  slump.  You 
see  it  got  me  too !  Just  by  luck  I  happened 
to  be  right.  Now  you  know  it  all.  I 
wouldn't  have  let  you  leave  town  without 
telling  you.  You  went  without  my  know- 
ing, and  I  hadn't  the  chance." 

Her  tears  were  falling  on  his  hand.  His 
heart  went  out  to  meet  them. 

"And  to  think  that  you  didn't  get  my 
letter!  What  you've  suffered!"  His  arms 
crept  about  her  questioningly.  "Oh,  how 
I  love  you!   Poor  darling!   Forgive  me?" 

"Dear  Gavin,  you  were  right,"  the 
whisper  came  back.  "Help  me — always." 
After  his  lips  had  found  hers  in  the  shadow 
she  gave  a  droll  and  dreamy  laugh  through 
the  glistening  splash  that  was  her  little  face. 
"Just  how  much  money  have  I  made?" 

"The  Tin  never  moved  through  the 
whole  riot — as  stolid  as  a  Dutch  frau  who 
stared  at  the  antics  of  a  pack  of  maniacs 
about  her — so  you're  in  nothing  on  that. 
On  the  Oil  you've  a  profit  of  thirty  points. 
Your  actual  gain,  to  add  to  your  original 
stake  after  all  commissions  are  paid,  will  be 
close  to  nine  thousand  dollars." 

"Nine?"  Mary  breathed  this  in  ecstasy, 
while  she  saw  only  Aunt  Mabel's  face  with 
the  illumination  that  she  knew  was  coming 
to  it.  "You  may  kiss  me  again,  Gavin." 

He  did.  "Oh,  Mary!" 

"Nine  times,  please,"  said  Mary. 
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Solving  the  Cleaning  Problem 
in  Maidless  Homes 


Have  a  home  demonstration 

Every  Premier  dealer  will  gladly  bring  the 
Premier  to  your  home  and  show  you  what  it 
does. 

If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us  and  we 
will  advise  you.    Better  do  this  today. 

Sold  with  service  and  a 
years  guarantee 

The  Premier  is  backed  by  the  same  service 
offered  to  the  buyer  of  an  automobile.  There 
are  50  Premier  service  stations  devoted  to  caring 
for  any  need  of  Premier  owners.  Our  repre- 
sentatives gladly  make  adjustments  and  help  the 
user  get  the  best  service  from  her  machine. 

The  Premier's  outstanding  advantages  are 
powerful  suction,  light  weight  and  efficient  at- 
tachments which  actually  do  f/ie  work  they're 
intended  for.  And  because  of  enormous  and 
standardized  production  it  is  priced  $10.00 
under  the  market.  Every  Premier  is  sold  with 
a  full  year's  guarantee. 


The  problem  simply  doesn't  exist  once  the  Premier 
is  installed.  It  is  almost  as  light  and  easily  handled  as 
a  carpet  sweeper.  And  it  cleans  everything,  from 
heaviest  rugs  to  clothes  and  fine  furs. 

When  you  have  finished  the  rugs,  proceed  to  hang- 
ings and  curtains — without  taking  them  down.  Then 
dust  pictures,  chandeliers,  walls  and  woodwork  —  no 
need  for  ladders  and  reaching. 

There  is  a  special  attachment  for  cleaning  uphol- 
stery, mattresses  and  pillows.  You  can  forget  old- 
fashioned  pounding  and  beating. 

All  this  cleaning  is  done  with  absolute  thorough- 
ness. It  is  finished  with  greatest  ease  and  very  quickly. 

Thus  the  Premier  makes  it  possible  to  go  on  keep- 
ing house  in  comfort,  even  when  all  household  help 
fails. 

It  brings  to  the  home  the  same  type  of  labor-saving 
devices  used  by  industry  to  meet  labor  shortage — 


efficient  mechanical  aid  which  does  the  work  better 
than  human  hands. 

Light  weight— powerful  suction 

You  want  a  cleaner  which  combines  these  features. 

The  first  is  necessary  for  easy  handling  without 
weariness.  The  second  is  essential  to  efficiency. 

For  the  convenient,  important  attachments  which 
take  care  of  so  many  tiresome  cleaning  jobs  couldn't 
do  their  work  well  without  the  Premier's  powerful 
suction. 

You  must  have  it  to  extract  all  dust  from  rugs  with- 
out wear,  and  to  freshen  and  renovate  nap  and  texture. 

The  Premier,  made  of  aluminum,  weighs  less  than 
12  pounds.  But  it  develops  more  suction  power  than 
other  machines. 

The  nozzle  brushes  are  efficient  cleaning  adjuncts 
to  this  powerful  suction. 


ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Premier  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
Exclusive  Canadian  Distributors:  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Branches 
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First  among  cleaners 
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OW,  while  you  ire  looking  for 
a  really  Worthwhile  Qut 

Yoa  must  see  the  beautiful 


sitverplate  of  Wnvl^ogers 
(STSoa. 

Sets  vary  ia  sizx,  from 
26  to  go  pieces,  and^ou 
can  easily  add  whatever 
articles  you  desire  from 
time  to  time. 

A  comparison  of  prices 
\tf  ill  prove  the  economy 
of Wnvl^pgers  ©Son 
Silverjplate. 


{Pattern 


'Teaspoons: 
$4:00 per  dq^. 
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THE  LOOTEMi 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 


the  accounts  of  depositors,  and  when 
checks  of  suitable  size  came  in  she  made 
duplicates  of  them  by  tracing.  She  then 
retraced  the  signature  of  the  depositor 
on  the  back  of  each  check,  indorsing  the 
check  over  to  herself  under  any  of  her 
various  assumed  names.  She  then  went  to 
her  various  other  banks  and  deposited  the 
fraudulent  checks,  drawing  out  the  money. 
She  next  destroyed  the  checks  as  they  came 
back  to  her  own  bank.  One  day  after  she 
had  been  operating  in  this  way  for  five  or 
six  months  she  carelessly  left  one  of  the 
duplicated  checks  in  her  file,  and  was 
caught.  She  had  got  five  thousand  dollars 
by  this  clever  jugglery  and  spent  it  on  her 
husband,  whom  she  loved  more  than  he 
deserved.  Restitution  was  made. 

But  there  is  yet  a  side  to  the  matter  of 
stealing  frcm  banks  that  exerts  a  more 
compelling  pressure  upon  us  than  mere  in- 
terest in  the  why  or  the  how  of  larceny. 
There  is  the  human  and  inhuman  side,  the 
romance  and  the  pity  of  it,  the  color  and 
darkness,  the  dreams  reared  high  and  the 
hopes  brought  low. 

An  Old  Wrong  Partly  Righted 

In  a  Southern  bank,  when  the  balance  was 
made  up  one  night,  the  receiving  teller  was 
found  short  five  thousand  dollars.  He  paled 
and  stumbled.  His  officers  immediately 
accused  him.  He  protested,  wept,  swore. 
The  men  looked  at  him  with  mingled  anger 
and  pity.  He  had  been  given  the  money 
in  the  morning.  Where  was  it  now?  Was 
money  in  the  habit  of  vanishing?  No,  no ! 
The  excuses  were  too  thin.  He  was  arrested 
and  subjected  to  grilling.  In  the  face  of 
everything  he  maintained  his  innocence. 
Nothing  brought  him  an  inch  nearer  con- 
fession. He  had  not  taken  the  money. 
Before  God,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  one 
dishonest  penny!  Well,  what  was  to  be 
done  about  it?  The  money  was  gone,  and 
yet  there  was  no  absolute  proof  that  the 
man  had  taken  it.  He  was  simply  dis- 
missed, and  all  the  tongues  of  his  little  city 
dishonored  him. 

For  many  years  this  branded  man  strug- 
gled and  starved.  No  one  could  call  him  a 
thief,  for  nothing  had  been  proved;  and  no 
man  would  believe  him  honest,  for  nothing 
had  been  disproved.  In  this  painful  situa- 
tion he  fought  his  way  along,  stigmatized 
and  embittered.  He  became  a  town  pest, 
with  his  continual  protestations  and  com- 
plaints. He  was  relegated  to  castaways 
and  derelicts. 

Meantime  the  bank  prospered.  Its  busi- 
ness grew  until  larger  and  better  quarters 
were  needed.  They  began  to  tear  out  the 
old  walnut  counters  and  partitions  of  the 
bank,  relics  of  days  before  the  Civil  War. 
In  their  operations  the  carpenters  came  at 
last  to  the  desks  of  the  tellers.  In  a  crevice 
was  found  a  neat  packet  of  five  one-thousand- 
dollar  bills,  the  stolen  money!  The  thin 
packet  had  slipped  down  a  bad  joint  be- 
tween the  money  shelf  and  the  outer  parti- 
tion. There  it  had  lain  through  the  years, 
and  no  one  had  possessed  wit  enough  to 
look  for  it. 

The  dismissed  teller  was  at  once  a  sad 
and  belated  hero.  He  received  much  pub- 
licity and  many  profound  apologies.  He 
refused,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
exculpation.  A  suit  yielded  him  heavy 
damages,  but  hardly  returned  the  lost 
years. 

At  rare  intervals  the  professional  crimi- 
nal makes  his  way  into  a  financial  institu- 
tion, always  with  interesting  results.  In 
Boston  at  no  remote  day  a  youthful-looking 
fellow  began  his  campaign  by  renting  sev- 
eral rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  each 
under  a  separate  assumed  name.  He  then 
went  to  a  prominent  bank  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  for  a  messenger  and  applied 
for  the  place.  He  gave  his  age  as  nineteen, 
though  he  was  much  older,  and  gave  as 
references  the  fictitious  names  under  which 
he  had  rented  his  various  domiciles.  As 
part  of  the  scheme  he  received  all  the  in- 
quiries from  the  bank  and  wrote  back  all 
the  letters  of  recommendation,  each  in  a 
disguised  handwriting  and  on  several  forms 
of  stationery.  The  bank  immediately  em- 
ployed him. 

He  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  bank 
only  a  few  days  when  he  was  given  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  securities 
to  deliver.  He  left  the  bank  at  eleven 
o'clock.  At  one  o'clock  the  bank  reported 
his  absence  to  the  police  and  an  immediate 


alarm  was  given.  The  tracing  of  so  devious 
a  youth  presented  some  natural  difficul- 
ties. It  was  some  time  before  the  pursuing 
detectives  saw  through  the  ruse  of  the 
various  abodes  and  realized  the  novel  type 
of  game  that  had  been  played  on  the  bank. 

Meantime  the  placid  hero  of  this  ad- 
venture was  on  his  way  South.  He  stopped 
at  Baltimore,  sold  a  bond  for  five  thousand 
dollars  to  a  Baltimore  broker,  bought  an 
automobile  and  proceeded.  He  drove  by 
easy  stages  to  Miami,  Florida,  but  here  he 
came  to  grief.  He  had  sent  for  a  young 
woman,  who  posed,  at  least,  as  his  wife,  and 
she  met  him  at  Miami,  but  there  were 
unexpected  welcomers  in  the  city  in  the 
form  of  several  special  officers.  They  took 
the  stunned  adventurer  into  custody  and 
searched  him.  About  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars in  bonds  was  found  in  his  shoes. 

The  thief  and  the  girl  were  escorted  back 
to  Boston,  where  it  was  discovered  that 
this  remarkable  fellow,  able  to  pass  him- 
self off  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  was  really  an 
old  and  practiced  offender.  He  had  worked 
this  game  of  his  on  banks  and  business 
firms  in  many  cities,  and  was  wanted  in 
states  from  Massachusetts  to  California. 
He  is  meditating  in  prison  and  will  be 
there  for  some  ten  years. 

The  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
the  defaulter  is  now  and  then  something 
wondrous  and  vexatious  to  behold.  In  a 
small  town  in  one  of  the  Virginia  tidewater 
counties  not  many  years  ago  there  was  one 
of  those  one-man  banks  not  uncommon  in 
smaller  places. 

The  settlement  was  twenty-five  miles 
from  a  railroad,  primitive,  pastoral  and 
slumbrous.  The  old  banker  had  been  in 
his  institution  many  years.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  everyone.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  all  along  been  a  thief. 

The  man  wanted  to  be  a  great  figure,  a 
dominant  person  in  his  community,  but  his 
institution  was  not  large  and  his  legitimate 
profits  therefrom  not  great  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  money  he  needed.  In  this  position 
the  banker  conceived  the  simple  scheme  of 
using  the  money  in  his  five  largest  accounts. 
On  the  current  ledger  he  simply  showed 
these  accounts  to  be  closed.  Then  he  took 
an  old  disused  ledger  and  on  the  last  two 
pages  he  kept  the  true  accounts  of  these 
unhappy  depositors.  With  the  money  he 
began  to  cut  his  swath.  He  built  a  mac- 
adam road  along  the  countryside  from  his 
fine  home  to  the  bank;  he  went  into  poli- 
tics; he  became  the  town  benefactor  and 
the  most  liberal  contributor  to  the  church. 
He  was  not  a  dissipative  man.  No  one 
ever  knew  him  to  let  loose  of  money  except 
in  the  riding  of  the  mentioned  hobbies. 

A  Remarkable  Verdict 
• 

In  nine  years  Mister  Banker  managed 
to  wipe  out  his  five  principal  accounts. 
Then  in  desperation  he  began  dipping  into 
the  surplus.  Even  so,  he  might  have  gone 
on  for  years  longer,  but  he  became  fright- 
ened and  confessed. 

Late  in  this  banker's  career  a  salesman 
for  a  fidelity  company  had  appeared  in  the 
town  and  persuaded  the  depositors  rather 
than  the  banker  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  both  he  and  they  were  protected 
by  a  surety  bond.  This  insurance  now 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  guilty 
man,  for  the  insurance  company  naturally 
demanded  that  he  make  restitution  or  be 
prosecuted.  The  townspeople,  on  the  other 
hand,  wanted  the  matter  dropped. 

When  the  insurance  corporation  became 
insistent  the  banker  was  advised  to  with- 
draw his  confession,  and  this  the  court  per- 
mitted. He  was  then  forced  to  trial  before 
a  jury  of  his  townsmen.  What  looked  like  a 
clear  case  was  made  against  the  man.  The 
falsified  ledger  was  produced  and  the  loot- 
ing of  the  five  main  accounts  was  demon- 
strated. Nevertheless,  the  jury  arrived  at 
a  strange  conclusion.  Filing  into  the  box 
after  the  announcement  of  a  verdict,  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  was  asked  the  usual 
formal  question.  Instead  of  announcing 
yes  or  no,  the  foreman  rose  and  said: 
"Your  honor,  the  Bible  says — John,  eighth 
chapter,  seventh  verse— 'He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone.'  We  can't  find  this  man  guilty 
under  that." 

The  audience  wildly  acclaimed  this  merci- 
ful verdict,  but  the  court  demanded  a  de- 
cision without  quibble,  whereupon  the 
jurors  proclaimed  the  banker  not  guilty  by 
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MAKE  your  enclosed  porch  cozy  and  warm  in  the  Winter- 
time. Just  light  a  Lawson !  Soon,  its  grateful  Radiant 
Heat  will  chase  the  chill  from  every  corner.  The  Lawson  is 
odorless— the  "glowing  heart"  consumes  gas  efficiently.  Safe— no 
open  flame  to  cause  trouble.  Heats  from  both  sides.  Graceful 
and  attractive.  An  economical  size  for  every  room.  Suitable  for 
either  natural  or  artificial  gas. 

LAWSON  MFG.  CO.  of  Pittsburgh 

Also  maker  of  Lawson  Water  Heater  and  Combination  Boiler  Heater 

^^^r^^^^^^k  Your  hardware  dealer.  gas  company  or  department 
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Big  ©"Apples 


WESTERN  apple  growers  are  proud  of 
their  orchards  in  the  Valley  of  the 
1 '  Big  Y. "  The  most  scientific,  modern  meth- 
ods are  used  in  cultivating  and  marketing. 

Every  apple  is  hand  picked  and  individually 
wrapped. 

"Big  Y"  Winesaps  are  at  their  best 
now — try  them. 

Big  red  apples — delicious,  juicy,  nutritious — 
all  meat— the  finest  Winter  eating  apples! 

Try  "  Big  Y  "  Rome  Beauties — tart  and  tasty 
—  for  those  big,  juicy  baked  apples  and 
deep  apple  pies ! 

Order  a  box  from  your  grocer \ 

YAKIMA  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSN. 
YAKIMA.  WASHINGTON 


Write  for  new 
Apple  Recipes 
by  Alice  Bradley 
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ICY- HOT 

Builf  for  Lifehme  Service 


Vacuum  Products 

THINK  HOW  delighted  Dad  and  Mother 
will  be  to  receive  this  Christmas  an  ICY- 
HOT  Motor  Restaurant  with  complete  luncheon 
equipment  for  their  auto ! 

And  won't  Betty  Jane  be  tickled  with  her 
ICY-HOT  School  Kit  and  the  cute  little  half- 
pint  Bottle  for  carrying  her  lunch  and  some  hot 
chocolate  to  school  ? 

"For  sister  there  are  ICY-HOT  Chocolate  Pots  or  Carafe 
and  Jug  Sets — beautifully  enameled  in  colors. 

To  brother  give  an  ICY-HOT  Bottle  or  Jar  for  hot 
drinks  or  food  when  motoring,  hunting  and  on  other 
outdoor  trips. 

For  your  folks  and  your  friends  you  can't  select  gifts 
that  combine  beautv,  novelty  and  every  day  utility  more 
happily  than  ICY-HOTS. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  ICY-HOTS 
Send  today  /or  illustrated  catalog 

THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  CO. 

DEPT.  F-l»  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


rising  and  acclamation.  The  cleared  de- 
faulter was  carried  from  the  court  room  in 
triumph,  and  the  town  made  up  his  short- 
age by  subscription,  putting  him  back  into 
his  bank. 

I  beg  to  recommend  the  adventures  of  a 
Chicago  bank  teller  of  recent  notoriety  to 
the  lovers  of  the  moving-picture  mood.  A 
large  Chicago  bank  had  many  Greek  clients, 
and  decided  to  employ  as  teller  a  man  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  these  foreigners. 
This  young  man  had  not  been  long  at  his 
duties  when  he  was  stung  with  predal  in- 
spiration. Going  to  an  adventurous  friend, 
he  persuaded  this  second  man  to  deposit  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  teller  then  went  to  the 
ledgers  and  altered  the  deposit  to  $40,600. 
The  conspirators  now  checked  this  money 
out  rapidly.  They  bought  a  six-thousand- 
dollar  automobile  and  began  their  flight. 
Out  in  the  rural  expanses  of  North  Dakota 
their  machine  broke  down  before  a  farm- 
house, and  they  stopped  to  make  repairs, 
replenish  their  water  supply  and  load  up 
with  provisions. 

The  farmer  had  the  pretty  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter  beloved  of  all  rustic 
romances,  and  the  dapper  Greek  teller  fell 
in  love  with  her.  The  men  delayed  several 
days,  pretending  to  be  still  occupied  with 
repairs,  in  order  that  the  teller  might  have 
time  to  use  his  persuasions  on  the  girl.  He 
asked  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  she  was 
half  persuaded. 

Finally,  when  she  still  demurred,  she  was 
got  into  the  car  for  a  short  drive.  Instead 
she  was  whirled  away  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  her  hesitation  was  soon  overcome  by 
the  purchase  of  an  elaborate  bridal  outfit. 
Thus  equipped,  the  party  of  three  set  out 
again,  planning  to  put  some  distance  be- 
tween them  and  the  farm  before  stopping 
for  the  ceremony. 

But  the  irate  father,  again  a  stock  char- 
acter from  the  screen  conceptions  of  rural 
life,  was  in  pursuit.  Because  of  a  second 
accident  to  the  car  of  the  embezzlers  he 
was  able  to  overhaul  them  in  the  far  West. 
He  there  caused  their  arrest  for  abduction, 
and  the  police  were  not  long  in  recognizing 
the  two  Greeks  as  the  gentlemen  so  keenly 
desired  in  Chicago. 

The  girl  went  back  to  the  farm  in  North 
Dakota,  richer  by  one  trousseau  and  wiser 
by  various  thrilling  experiences.  The  ab- 
sconders were  taken  down  the  Western 
coast  and  put  on  a  transcontinental  train 
for  Chicago.  They  did  not  look  or  act  like 
hard  or  desperate  criminals,  and  were  not 
so  treated,  but  for  safety's  sake  both  men 
were  subjected  to  ankle  irons  upon  retiring 
at  night,  their  detective  escorts  sleeping 
across  the  aisle  of  the  Pullman  in  opposite 
berths.  Surely  these  fellows  would  make  no 
attempt  to  escape  in  their  pajamas  with 
their  ankles  chained  together! 

Strange,  but  True! 

But  on  the  very  first  night,  when  the 
train  was  plowing  through  the  Nevada 
desert  lands  at  a  hot  pace,  one  of  the  men 
threw  himself  out  of  his  berth,  hopped  to 
the  end  of  the  car  past  the  dozing  porter, 
got  open  the  doors  in  the  vestibule  and 
flung  himself  off  the  train.  The  porter  half 
grasped  what  had  happened,  ran  for  the 
detectives,  alarmed  the  car  and  pulled  the 
emergency  rope.  The  flying  train  was 
stopped  within  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
run  back. 

"Darn  fool! "said  one  of  the  detectives 
pityingly.  "He's  gone  and  killed  himself." 

But  the  officers  were  counting  without 
their  prisoner.  By  some  means  never  ex- 
plained the  escaper  had  managed  his  jump 
successfully.  No  trace  of  him  or  his  body 
could  be  found,  though  one  of  the  officers 
stayed  behind  for  daylight  and  was  later 
joined  by  a  party  which  made  a  careful 
search.  The  man  has  never  been  heard 
from.  No  doubt  he  is  still  wandering  about 
the  desert  in  his  pajamas,  with  his  ankles 
in  gyves.  The  marvel  is  that  this  story  is 
absolutely  true. 

These  are  the  things  men  do  when  the 
impulse  to  loot  comes  upon  them.  Here  is 
the  make  and  the  measure  of  your  bank  em- 
bezzler. But  the  fullest  ripeness  of  the 
romance  lies  elsewhere. 

Down  some  far  blue  sea  there  is  always 
an  atoll  of  the  weary  imagination  where 
there  is  neither  crime  nor  law,  misdeed  nor 
punishment.  In  some  immeasurable  lati- 
tude out  of  the  realm  of  good  and  evil  there 
is  always  a  region  towhich  turns  the  thought 
of  every  man  caught  between  his  deed  and 
the  wall  of  social  judgment.  There  are  the 
forgetful  shores  and  the  ports  of  missing 
call.  There  are  Neti-Neti  and  Cockaigne. 


There  are  the  blessed  islands  of  the  con- 
science damned.  To  these  the  thought  of 
the  embezzler  turns  when  his  tower  of  as- 
piration totters,  when  his  mad  fabric  whirls 
into  knots. 

And  so  we  have  the  romance  of  pursuit, 
the  implacable  chase  of  the  defaulter  to  the 
marge  of  the  world.  We  have  the  colonies 
of  refugees  in  Honduras  and  Zanzibar, 
where  extradition,  formerly  at  least,  was 
not  operative.  We  have  the  haunts  of  the 
hunted  men  at  Harrar  and  the  deeps  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  To  the  stay-at-home  mind 
there  is  ever  a  glow  and  glory  about  these 
outcast  corners  of  the  chart.  And  who  shall 
say  there  is  not  a  trailing  thread  of  their 
lure  in  the  mind  of  the  embezzler  all  the 
while  he  piles  up  his  stealings  and  turns 
hunted  eyes  upon  the  calendar  that  creeps 
relentlessly  toward  his  undoing?  He  dreams 
of  the  exotic  color  and  opiate  heat  of  dis- 
tant and  delightful  places.  Strange  mirages 
flutter  in  his  eyes.  He  sees  himself  settled 
down  among  gentle  barbarians  in  fabulous 
Thules,  spending  the  get  of  his  crime,  fall- 
ing sensuously  into  the  inevitable  sleep. 

So  the  deed  and  the  flight  of  the  em- 
bezzler lead  us  into  all  outposts  this  side  of 
the  ultramundane.  And  frequently,  after 
roving  through  the  antipodal  world  in  pur- 
suit of  a  flown  absconder,  we  come  back  to 
find  him  perched  sublimely  at  home,  like 
M.  Maeterlinck's  incredible  bird. 

The  Trailing  of  Smith 

A  few  years  ago  the  business  men  in  one 
of  the  New  Jersey  suburban  towns  decided 
that  a  local  bank  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  community.  They  accordingly  looked 
about  for  a  pleasing  and  able  man  who 
might  both  run  a  bank  well  and  attract 
custom.  The  choice  fell  upon  Smith,  who 
was  widely  known  in  the  community  and 
had  come  to  the  bank  organizers  with 
recommendations  which  seemed  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  bank  was  opened  and  prospered 
from  the  beginning.  Smith  proved  to  be  a 
business  getter  of  no  mean  order.  Everyone 
liked  him — was  satisfied  with  him. 

Smith  had  ideas  of  his  own  about  the 
getting  of  custom,  however.  He  did  not  sit 
in  his  office  in  aloof  grandeur  and  wait  for 
obsequious  clients  to  come  groveling.  He 
was  not  the  banker  of  the  romances.  Smith 
got  out  and  hustled  for  things.  He  was  an 
elaborate  entertainer.  He  loved  motoring 
and  supported  a  fast  car,  with  which  he 
drove  his  business  associates  and  prospects 
about  the  countryside.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  night  life  of  New  York  and  the 
suburban  road  houses.  No  one  questioned 
these  apparent  gayeties.  They  brought 
in  business.  The  bank's  deposits  went  up 
astoundingly.  There  was  no  question  of 
success. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  it  is 
said,  a  bank  examiner  called  the  direc- 
tors' attention  to  an  irregularity  involving 
about  two  thousand  dollars.  Banker  Smith 
readily  admitted  that  he  had  given  out  the 
money  to  friends  on  what  might  be  consid- 
ered doubtful  security,  but  he  said  the 
amount  was  small  and  that  he  was  per- 
sonally guarantor  for  its  repayment.  The 
directors  voted  him  their  confidence. 

Another  two  years  went  by,  with  the 
bank's  size  ever  mounting.  Then  one  after- 
noon a  bank  examiner  threw  a  grenade  into 
the  directors'  room  by  declaring  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Worse  yet,  Smith  had  flown.  The 
pursuit  began. 

The  ports  were  watched,  the  country 
was  circularized.  The  chase  led  into  every 
state.  Rumors  of  the  man  came  from 
Mexico,  Europe,  Africa.  Finally  the  trail 
seemed  to  lead  to  Alaska.  Detectives  in 
that  far  and  frigid  province  were  con- 
vinced that  a  man  answering  the  missing 
banker's  outlines  had  been  seen  at  an  in- 
terior mining  camp.  A  trip  thither  was 
made  in  the  dead  of  the  arctic  winter  on 
dog  sledges  with  a  pack  of  native  guides. 
The  man  in  the  camp  was  not  Smith. 

The  chase  had  lasted  into  the  dying 
months  of  a  year.  Those  who  had  sought 
the  hardest  were  most  certain  that  the  man 
had  secretly  destroyed  himself  or  escaped 
to  some  nameless  desert,  some  uncharted 
sea  dot.  But  a  man  in  the  employ  of  one 
of  the  great  insurance  firms  which  stood  to 
lose  most  heavily  by  the  banker's  defalca- 
tion remembered  dimly  that  Smith  had 
some  friends  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  It 
was  a  slender  chance,  but  anything  must 
be  tried.  The  official  set  out,  made  inquiries 
in  the  neighborhood  and  discovered  that 
(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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The  floors  for  modern  business 


Blabon  plain  brown  Linoleum  makes  a  substantial  floor  for  a  cafeteria 
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HERE  busy  feet  hurry  to  and  fro  in  the 
tjjl  crowded  marts  of  trade  they  are  eased 
in  their  tread  upon  Blabon  floors  of 
Art  Linoleum. 
In  the  up'tcdate  restaurant  or  popular  cafeteria ; 
in  the  luxurious  automobile  salesroom ;  in  the  alert 
business  office,  the  hotel  lobby,  the  theatre,  the 
"movie,"  the  school,  the  church,  the  town  hall; 
in  public  places  in  every  locality  where  progressive 
public'spirited  people  regard  the  health  of  the 
community  and  the  artistic  furnishing  of  its 
buildings,  there  you  are  apt  to  find  beautiful, 
sanitary  Blabon  floors  of  Art  Linoleum. 

The  surface  of  Blabon  floors  is  smooth,  and 
extends  no  invitation  for  dust  to  collect  —  it  is  easy 
to  keep  bright  and  clean. 


A  well-equipped  business  office  floored  with  Biabon  plain  green  Art  Linoleum 

This  genuine  linoleum  is  made  of  powdered  cork, 
wood  flour,  and  oxidised  linseed  oil,  pressed  on 
burlap.  It  is  resilient — comfortable  to  stand  upon. 
It  is  quiet  to  walk  upon. 

Its  artistic  patterns  and  its  pleasing  tones  in  plain 
colors  go  through  to  the  burlap  back.  Their  beauty 
remains  throughout  the  years  of  service  that  Blabon 
Linoleums  give. 

Thus  their  economy  of  maintenance  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  business  judgment. 

For  genuine  linoleum  look  for  the  name  Blabon. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  to  architects, 
upon  request,  specifications  for  laying. 


Important  Notice:  Floor  coverings  (including  rugs)  made  upon  a  felt  paper  base  are  not 
linoleum,  and  to  describe,  advertise  or  sell  them  as  linoleum  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  Felt 
paper  floor  coverings  have  a  black  interior  which  is  easily  detected  upon  examining  the  edge. 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Company,  Philadelphia 

Established  69  years 


Look  for  this  label 
on  the  face  of  all 
Blabon  Art  Linoleums 
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Feet  at  Rest 
Means  Hands  at  Work 


IF  you  are  using  cold,  hard  floors  in  your 
plant  you  are  confronted  with  cold, 
hard  facts  —  they  may  be  undermining 
your  employes'  health  and  your  wealth. 

You  want  full  efficiency  from  your  fac- 
tory hands.  How  can  you  have  it  when 
these  hands  must  compete  with  cold  feet, 
foot-fatigue,  and  dust  from  stone-hard 
floors? 

Give  your  men  a  "friendly"  floor — 
Kreolite.  Put  more  yield  in  your  floors 
and  you  automatically  get  more  yield 
from  your  factory  with  Kreolite  Floors. 


Kreolite  Floors  furnish  a  firm,  warm 
work-surface.  They  are  meadow-soft,  bou- 
levard-smooth and  granite-enduring. 

They  were  designed  to  fit  every  factory 
condition.  They  are  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  machine  shops,  foundries,  ware- 
houses, loading  platforms,  roundhouses, 
paper  mills  and  stables. 

The  blocks  are  impregnated  against 
decay,  then  laid  with  the  tough  end-grain 
of  the  wood  uppermost.  Patented  groov- 
ing provides  wear-tight  joints  that  bind 
the  floor  together  for  permanent  wear. 


The  influence  of  Kreolite  Floors  upon 
general  health  and  general  speeding-up  is 
wonderful.  Our  Factory  Floor  Engineers 
have  given  this  subject  exhaustive  study. 

These  Floor  Specialists  are  always 
ready  to  co-operate  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  in  solving  your  problems. 

They  have  been  successful  in  aiding 
hundreds  of  manufacturers.  Ask  for  their 
services  without  obligation  or  send  for  our 
booklet  on  Kreolite  Floors. 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Toledo  office. 


The  Jennison -Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  other  principal  Cities 
Western  Sales  Distributors — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 
British  Distributors — Anglo-American  Agency,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool,  England 
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Off  the  Beach  at  Vailciki 

IN  Hawaiian  waters,  the  Evinrude- 
driven  small  craft  of  today  mingle 
with  the  outrigger  canoes  of  Kame- 
hameha's  time.  7* 
And  so  it  is  all  over  the  world. 
Among  Venetian  gondolas,  English 
punts,  and  Far  Eastern  sampans, 
the  Evinrude  will  be  found  at  work, 
clamped  to  the  sterns  of  water- 
craft — replacing  oar-labor. 

Built-in-flywheel  Magneto  and 
Automatic  Reverse  are  distinctive 
Evinrude  features.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware or  sporting  goods  dealer. 
Or  write  for  catalog. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

338  Evinrude  Bldg.,      Milwaukee,  Wis. 

An  Evinrude  for  Christmas!  What  gift  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  lover  of  outdoor  sports? 


DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 


All  Working 
Parts  Above 
Water 


Penberthy  Automatic  Cellar  Drainer 

A  Practical  and  Economical  Way  to  Keep 
Building  Excavations  Free  From  Water 


(Continued  from  Page  1S4) 

there  was  a  man  stopping  at  a  farmhouse 
in  the  vicinity.  The  hunter  approached 
the  place  and  was  met  by  the  farmer,  who 
was  surly  and  uncommunicative.  When 
the  official  persisted  the  farmer  drove  him 
from  the  place  with  a  shotgun. 

The  hunter  now  decided  to  watch  the 
house,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  cover 
within  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  At 
that  distance  there  was  a  copse,  and  here 
the  pursuer  hid  himself  and  waited.  He 
watched  through  a  day  and  tossed  through 
a  night.  The  next  morning  he  resumed  his 
vigil.  He  had  waited  some  hours  when  a 
man  came  out  upon  the  porch  of  the  farm- 
house and  walked  up  and  down  as  if  breath- 
ing in  the  air.  Because  of  the  distance  the 
watcher  could  not  make  out  the  features  of 
the  walker.  He  had  no  glass  with  him.  If 
he  went  back  for  one  he  might  only  give 
his  quarry  the  chance  of  flight.  Fluctuating 
between  doubts,  the  hunter  lay  in  his  cover. 
Then  his  eye  caught  something. 

As  the  man  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
porch  he  continually  put  his  hand  to  his 
face  and  seemed  to  be  rubbing  his  cheek 
and  chin.  A  memory  flashed  into  the  mind 
of  the  hunter.  Smith  was  a  man  with  an 
extremely  heavy  black  beard.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  shaving  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Was  it  not  likely  that  such  a  man  might 
develop  the  nervous  habit  of  rubbing  his 
cheek? 

On  the  mere  chance  of  it  the  hunter 
advanced  carelessly  as  though  bent  on  no 
special  business.  He  got  close  enough  to 
make  sure  before  the  man  on  the  porch 
stepped  inside.  It  was  Smith.  The  hunter 
went  straight  to  the  house  and  in.  Three 
hours  later  the  man  who  had  been  hunted 
over  all  the  world  and  found  at  home  was 
in  jail  to  answer  for  his  crime. 

When  No  Man  Pursueth 

But  if  men  who  never  go  fifty  miles  from 
the  scenes  of  their  malfeasance  are  hunted 
in  the  utmost  deeps,  those  for  whom  no 
far  quest  reaches  out  often  wander  of 
themselves  into  absurd  distances.  There 
is  the  case  of  a  Kansas  City  bank  teller 
who  made  away  with  some  thousands  of 
dollars  and  fled.  He  was  chased  for  some 
months,  and  clews  which  led  as  far  as  Ber- 
muda and  Cuba  were  run  down.  But  when 
a  year  had  hurried  by  and  no  track  had 
been  found  it  was  concluded  that  the  quest 
was  too  costly  and  it  was  abandoned,  the 
rewards  being  drawn  down. 

One  day  a  pitiable  object  shuffled  into 
the  New  York  office  of  a  big  bonding  con- 
cern. The  man  poked  a  bloodless  face 
over  the  counter  of  a  girl  cashier  and 
startled  her  into  panic  when  he  said  husk- 
ily: "I  want  to  surrender." 

The  girl  fled  for  help.  A  clerk  came  out. 

"Surrender  for  what?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  the  missing  bank  teller,"  said  the 
derelict. 

"Which  one?  We've  got  several,"  said 
the  clerk. 

"Get  me  someone  that  knows  about 
these  things,  and  get  him  quick,"  the 
stranger  implored.  "I'm  about  all  in." 

An  official  came  out  and  took  the  wreck 
into  his  office.  Given  a  seat  and  a  drink, 
the  man  began  his  story.  He  had  wandered 
through  the  country,  through  the  Antilles, 
Mexico,  Central  America.  He  had  come 
lower  and  lower.  He  had  never  dared  to 
pause  for  long  anywhere.  The  hounds 
were  always  on  his  track.  In  every  strange 
face  he  recognized  his  pursuers.  Every 
sound  that  broke  his  fevered  sleep  was  the 
fateful  knock  of  the  arresting  officer.  His 
nerves  gave  out.  He  could  not  work.  He 
was  moneyless,  starving.  He  had  not  eaten 
in  three  days.  He  had  dragged  himself  to 
New  York  and  the  office  of  the  company. 

"For  heaven's  sake  feed  me  and  send  me 
off  to  jail,"  the  absconder  pleaded. 

"All  right — all  right!"  said  the  official. 

He  rang  for  a  boy  and  sat  staring  at  the 
surrendered  man  in  amazement.  Finally 
his  thought  burst  from  him. 

"Good  Lord,  man!"  he  blurted.  "We 
quit  looking  for  you  two  years  ago." 

The  prisoner  closed  his  eyes  and  groaned. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  went  to  prison  for  a 
short  term.  The  court  thought  he  had  paid 
part  of  his  penalty  in  advance. 

An  even  stranger  case  is  recorded  in  a 
Western  state.  Here  a  bank  clerk  falsified 
the  books  and  stole  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars. When  the  bank  examiner  appeared  he 
fled  precipitately.  The  man  knew  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  absconders  sooner  or  later 
betray  themselves  by  writing  home.  He 
sent  no  letter.  He  got  no  news  from  the 


town  in  which  he  had  erred.  Instead  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  United 
States,  driven  always  by  the  shadow  of  the 
law.  He  visited  every  state  but  his  own. 
Finally  he  felt  there  was  no  safety  save  in 
distance.  He  crossed  to  Europe. 

But  again  there  was  no  peace.  The  long, 
ghastly  black  shadow  of  the  law  crept  across 
the  ocean  after  him.  It  lengthened  with 
his  flight  as  the  moon  follows  the  rush  of 
a  train  on  a  summer  night.  The  fugitive 
crossed  Europe  and  Asia,  going  eastward. 
He  reached  the  Pacific  and  doubled  back. 
He  hid  for  years  in  the  interior  of  China 
until  he  heard  of  a  party  of  white  men  com- 
ing from  the  East.  Once  more  he  moved. 
The  sinister  thing  pursued  him  through  In- 
dia. There  were  too  many  white  faces.  The 
man  signed  on  with  a  tramp  steamer. 
For  years  he  sailed  remote  seas,  trembling 
with  horrible  fright  at  every  port,  jumping 
from  one  ship  to  another.  He  landed  in 
South  America  and  tried  to  hide  himself 
among  the  Amazon  savages.  An  explora- 
tion party  alarmed  him  and  he  moved 
again.  He  settled  down  for  a  time  on  an 
almost  unknown  island  in  the  Pacific,  but 
his  crime  and  the  eternal  haunt  of  pursuit 
made  him  nervous  even  there.  He  had 
decided  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  constant 
wandering.  When  the  next  native  ship  put 
in  he  fled  from  his  sure  retreat  and  began 
his  wanderings  anew. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  years  he  found 
himself  again  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
getting  old.  The  vital  force  in  him  was 
flagging;  the  courage  that  had  driven  him 
through  his  trials  and  adventures  assumed 
a  new  turn.  It  drove  him  back  to  the  scene 
of  his  theft.  He  could  go  no  farther  but  in 
one  direction.  His  bark  turned  homeward. 

One  morning  the  wanderer  walked  in 
upon  the  sheriff  of  his  home  town  and  said 
simply:  "I'm  John  Jones." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
the  officer,  without  taking  his  feet  off  his 
desk. 

The  haunted  man  was  struck  dumb. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,"  asked  the 
sheriff,  smiling  wryly. 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Jones. 
"I'm  the  fellow  you've  been  hunting  so 
long." 

"Not  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  officer, 
sensing  a  lunatic. 

"No,  maybe  not.  It's  been  so  long  ago," 
pondered  the  returned  man,  rubbing  his 
eyes.  "I'm  the  man  who  stole  the  three 
thousand  dollars  from  the  Merchants'  Loan 
Bank." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  the  sheriff  wanted  to 
know.  "There  hasn't  been  any  such  bank 
for  ten  years." 

The  rover  wavered  and  asked  if  he  might 
sit  down.  He  pondered  a  long  time  while 
the  officer  watched  him  uneasily.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  was  struggling  with 
some  desperate  problem,  trying  to  plumb 
some  deep  and  terrible  mystery. 

Self 'Inflicted  Punishment 

"Do  you  keep  a  file  of  men  that  are 
wanted?"  he  asked  the  sheriff  at  last. 
"Yep." 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  do  me  a  favor?" 
"Sure." 

"Would  you  look  up  the  files  of  July, 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  see  if  a  man  named 
John  Jones  was  wanted  for  stealing  from 
the  Merchants'  Loan?" 

The  sheriff  went  through  his  books. 
There  was  no  record  of  such  a  case.  A 
little  inquiry  developed  that  the  bank  had 
never  let  out  a  whisper  of  the  defalcation. 
The  officers  had  preferred  pocketing  the 
loss  to  risking  a  run.  And  so  John  Jones 
had  fled  round  the  world,  hunted  for  eight- 
een years  by  a  phantom,  when  he  might 
have  lived  securely  in  the  next  county  and 
never  been  sought  or  taken. 

"I  punished  myself  all  those  years,"  the 
aging  man  murmured  bitterly.  "I  suffered 
every  torture  a  man  can  know— for  noth- 
ing." 

He  sat  down  and  told  the  sheriff  his 
story,  and  the  officer  saw  to  it  that  the 
newspapers  had  full  accounts.  The  town 
gave  the  returned  embezzler  a  benefit. 

But  if  men  from  this  country  flee  and  are 
pursued  to  the  farthest  zones  by  the  law  or 
their  own  terror,  it  is  also  occasionally  true 
that  the  embezzlers  and  absconders  from 
distant  countries  try  to  find  asylum  here. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  romantic 
example  of  this  reversal  when  Ernst  Paul 
Weber,  a  German  bookkeeper  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Egypt  at  Cairo,  landed  at 
Philadelphia  in  company  with  a  beautiful 
Rumanian  woman  who  was  supposed  to 


HUNDREDS  of  contractors  and  builders 
use  the  Penberthy  Automatic  Cellar 
Drainer  to  keep  building  excavations  free 
from  water. 

The  installation  is  quickly  and  easily 
and  cheaply  made.  The  Drainer  uses  only 
city  water  pressure  or  steam  for  power. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All 
working  part s  are  above  water — not  affected 
by  rust  or  hampered  by  weight  of  water. 

The  Drainer  works  positively  and  auto- 
matically.  As  the  water  rises  the  float  is 


carried  up  also,  thus  automatically  opening 
the  valve  from  city  water  pressure  or  steam. 
This  creates  a  suction  which  draws  the 
refuse  water  out  until  the  float  drops  and 
automatically  closes  the  valve. 

Made  in  a  range  of  sizes — to  suit  every 
need.  Used  also  to  keep  cellars,  elevator 
pits,  scale  pits,  fly-wheel  pits,  coal  dumps 
and  so  on  dry  and  free  from  water. 

For  sale  by  plumbers  and  hardware  stores. 

Write  us  direct  for  detailed  information 
and  interesting  booklets.  Address  Dept."  I." 


Penberthy  Injector  Company 

Established  1886 

New  York  Depot  nrTn/MT  Canadian  Plant 

71  Deekman  St.  L/.E/  1  HOI  1  Windsor.Ontario 
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prevents  all  body  odors 

Just  when  you  are  having  "such  a  wonder- 
ful time,"  you  realise  that  you  are  perspiring — 
and  then  comes  the  thought  of  a  body  odor! 

You  can  prevent  this  embarrassment  by 
applying  a  little  "Mum"  after  the  bath. 

This  dainty  snow-white  cream  keeps  body 
and  clothing  free  from  all  odors,  whether 
from  perspiration  or  other  causes. 

"Mum"  is  safe  —  it  does  not  stop  natural 
functions;  it  is  kind  to  the  skin,  and  harm- 
less to  the  finest  clothing. 

Get  a  jar  today  at  your  drug-  or  dept.-store. 
Or  from  us,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price— 25c. 

Have  you  tried  Amoruy  ?  The  talc  with  the  wonderful  fragrance  that  lasts  all  day. 

George  B  Evans  1 106  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


be  his  wife.  The  German  government 
agents  were  close  on  the  heels  of  Weber, 
and  soon  located  him  and  caused  his  ar- 
rest. He  freely  admitted  the  defalcation, 
and  asked  what  was  going  to  be  done  about 
it.  The  question  was  something  of  a  poser, 
for  Weber  had  not  taken  the  money,  about 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  gradually  and 
lost  it  bit  by  bit  in  speculation.  He  had 
taken  it  in  one  swoop  and  left  the  next  day 
with  his  siren.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
important  to  capture  and  punish  the  man, 
but  banks  have  a  way  of  desiring  the  return 
of  the  money.  How  to  get  that? 

Our  immigration  officers  and  the  Ger- 
mans searched  for  the  woman  and  found 
her  hid  in  a  quiet  section  of  Brooklyn. 
Confronted  with  arrest  and  deportation, 
she  calmly  ripped  open  a  mattress  and 
turned  over  to  the  officers  about  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  money,  all  she  had. 
Weber  went  back  to  Germany  and  thence 
to  Cairo  for  trial.  The  woman  was  allowed 
to  remain,  in  view  of  the  aid  she  had  given 
the  governments. 

One  chapter  more  from  the  splendors 
and  miseries  of  the  embezzler  and  we  are 
done. 

One  evening  a  boy  of  nineteen  employed  as 
teller  in  a  bank  of  one  of  the  New  Jersey  cities 
was  sitting  in  a  cabaret  with  a  friend  when 
their  attention  was  attracted  to  an  especially 
beautiful  woman — tall,  stately,  fiery  like  a 
steed.  The  youth  could  not  withhold  his 
eyes  from  her. 

She  danced  and  he  followed  her  about 
the  floor  with  fascinated  intentness.  She 
sat  and  he  was  ravished  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  her.  Somehow  he  managed  to  be  in- 
troduced. She  received  him  good-naturedly, 
smiling  "as  a  woman  disdaining  the  light 
fire  in  the  veins  of  a  boy." 

They  drank  together  and  talked.  She 
was  condescending  and  polite.  This  youth 
could  have  little  interest  for  her.  She  over- 
powered him  with  that  mysterious  intoxi- 
cation a  woman  of  thirty  pours  into  the 
minds  of  striplings.  He  begged  to  meet  her 
again.  She  demurred  and  laughed  taunt- 
ingly at  him.  He  implored  her  to  stop  at 
the  bank  and  let  him  see  her.  Afterward  he 
thought  he  saw  a  point  of  interest  focus  in 
her  eyes.  He  was  in  a  bank?  What  did  he 
do  there?  He  was  the  paying  teller?  How 
splendid  for  one  so  young!  After  all,  she 
might  stop  in  and  say  a  word  to  him. 

The  Voice  of  the  Siren 

They  met  again.  She  invited  him  to  take 
a  trip  to  Philadelphia  with  her.  His  vaca- 
tion came  and  they  spent  most  of  it  to- 
gether, traveling  about  as  man  and  wife. 
They  parted  for  some  weeks.  She  had  to 
go  to  New  York  to  visit  her  husband,  from 
whom  she  pretended  to  be  separated.  The 
truth  was  she  went  to  see  a  man  of  some 
notoriety  in  the  metropolis. 

When  the  youth  saw  his  siren  again  she 
was  in  black  distress.  She  must  have  money 
at  once  to  help  her  out  of  a  situation  that 
might  mean  disaster  for  both  of  them.  He 
had  no  money. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  pleaded  helplessly. 

"What  are  you  in  a  bank  for?"  she  re- 
torted, and  went  into  a  tide  of  tears. 

The  youth  went  home  and  walked  the 
floor  through  the  night.  Everything  the 
woman  of  his  desire  suggested  was  con- 
trary to  his  instinct,  beyond  any  impulse 
he  had  ever  felt.  But  there  she  was,  in  deep 
trouble,  helpless. 

He  must  do  it,  after  all. 

The  boy  went  to  the  bank,  took  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bonds  from  the  safe  and 
that  night  delivered  them  to  the  woman. 
She  rewarded  him  with  frankest  gratitude, 
softest  caresses,  archest  tenderness.  He 
would  have  gone  out  that  night  and  set  fire 
to  the  world  for  her. 


There  began  now  a  systematic  playing 
upon  the  boy  and  consecutive  raids  upon 
the  vaults  of  the  bank,  which  the  teller  con- 
cealed by  means  of  false  receipt  slips. 

Nights,  the  lovely,  sinuous  woman  and 
her  infatuated  boy  sat  in  the  caffe  along 
the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson,  dreaming 
down  upon  the  misty  expanses  of  the  gray 
river,  floating  deep  below  them  in  poignant 
mysteriousness.  They  watched  the  points 
of  floating  light  where  the  uncounted  boats 
hurried  on  their  devious  ways.  They  saw 
the  black  hulks  of  great  ships  dropping 
down  to  the  sea,  bound  out  for  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth. 

He  was  depressed,  melancholy,  worried. 

"Elaine,"  he  said,  breaking  in  on  her 
amorous  musing,  "do  you  know  we've 
taken  a  hundred  thousand  dollars?" 

"It  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  money, 
doesn't  it,  dear?" 

"We've  got  to  do  something,"  he  said 
violently.  The  bank  examiner  will  be  here 
at  the  end  of  the  month." 

The  woman  sat  brooding  down  on  the 
river,  silent,  full  of  thought.  The  young 
man  watched  her,  swinging  between  his 
passion  and  his  fear.  She  drew  his  attention 
softly  back  to  the  slow  dark  ships  going  sea- 
ward in  their  impassive  majesty. 

"We  might  take  one  of  those,  go  far 
away  and  be  happy  together,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"They  would  follow  us." 

"We  could  go  to  some  strange,  beautiful 
place  where  they  would  not  dream  of  find- 
ing us.  It's  our  only  chance." 

The  Silent  Partner 

The  mad  boy  went  to  the  bank  the  next 
day  and  took  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
more.  The  couple  hurried  to  New  York  and 
took  steamer  for  Colon  and  South  America. 
He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  his 
sudden  departure  as  being  due  to  illness, 
and  the  bank  was  not  immediately  aware 
of  the  thefts.  The  bank  examination  a  few 
days  later  disclosed  a  total  shortage  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  hunt  was  on. 

The  fugitive  pair  was  traced  to  Colon, 
through  the  canal  to  Panama,  down  the 
west  coast  to  Valparaiso,  round  the  Horn, 
up  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  and  finally 
back  to  Colon.  Here  the  lovers  quarreled 
bitterly  and  parted.  The  foolish  youth 
turned  over  to  his  seductress  all  but  five 
thousand  dollars  of  his  remaining  money. 
He  took  the  next  ship  for  England  and  she 
was  lost  to  sight. 

A  few  weeks  later  officers  from  the 
United  States  took  the  young  teller  into 
custody  in  a  good  London  hotel.  He  turned 
over  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  all  that  remained  of  his  great  steal- 
ings. The  young  man  saw  the  futility  of 
concealment,  and  made  a  complete  confes- 
sion. He  was  brought  back  to  New  Jersey 
and  held  pending  the  quest  for  the  woman. 

The  officers  soon  discovered  what  the 
boy  had  never  dreamed — that  this  lovely 
and  worldly  woman  was  the  associate  of  a 
widely  known  confidence  man.  They  sus- 
pected, though  they  never  could  prove, 
that  she  had  operated  under  his  direction 
throughout  the  affair  and  had  turned  over 
to  him  most  of  the  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars the  boy  had  taken  before  he  seized  the 
last  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  fled 
with  her.  By  watching  the  movements  of 
the  man  in  question  they  shortly  trapped 
the  woman  in  San  Francisco  and  extradited 
her  to  New  Jersey. 

Her  dupe  and  lover  faced  her  at  the  trial 
and  neither  assailed  nor  shielded  her.  She 
was  sentenced  to  serve  six  years  and  he 
only  a  few  months. 

And  the  rationale  of  it  all?  Puzzle  it  out 
of  your  own  dreams  if  you  can. 
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Why  these  tires  are  bound  to  give 

you  longer  mileage 


It's  because  the  tread  is  scientifically 
right — broad  and  thick. 

That's  where  you  want  strength  and 
endurance  in  a  tire.  For  it's  the  tread 
that  takes  all  the  wear,  soaks  up  the 
road  shock  and  protects  the  fabric 
against  bumps  and  jolts. 

You  will  want  the  extra  miles  the  Super- 
Tread  principle  gives  you.  You  can  get 
this  longer  mileage  by  using  Gates 
Super-Tread  Tires. 


GATES  RUBBER  COMPANY,  DENVER,  COLORADO  [ 
Makers  of 

Gates  Tested  Tubes  •  Gates  Half-Sole  Tires 
Gates  Vulco-Cord  Belts 


GATES 

n  I  I  n 
D  U  r 


CORD  •"d  FABRIC 


Super-  Tread  Tire  The  diagrams  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  narrow  road  contact  of  the 
ordinary  lire  and  the  broad  road  contact 
of  the  Super-  Tread  Tire.  In  the  case  of  the 
Super-Tread  Tire,  the  wear  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  width  of  the  tread. 
That's  why  it  lasts  so  much  longer. 
This  scientific  road  contact  also  gives 
greater  resistance  to  road  shock.  The 
blow  is  distributed  over  a  greater  area; 
the  tire  body  is  spared;  there  is  less  bend- 
ing and  flexing  to  cause  blowouts.  These 
are  the  advantages  that  combine  to  give 
the  Super-Tread  Tire  much  longer  life. 


Ordinary  Tire 


f.. 


READ 
TIRES 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Gates  Half -Sole  Tires 
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MASURYJ®5 

known  for  f\TT  A  T  THPV 

sterling  yiJje\JLJL  X  X 


Cosmolac 
Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 
China  Gloss  White  Enamel 
Liquid  House  Paints 
Pure  Colors  in  Oil 
Superfine  Colors 


Paint  and  \arnish 
and  Common  Sense 

SAID  Benjamin  Franklin,  "It  is  easier  to  build  two 
'  chimneys  than  to  get  fuel  for  one."    If  the  wise  old 
philosopher  were  alive  today,  he  might  say,  "  Better  a 
hundred  dollars  for  paint  than  a  thousand  for  repairs  to  your 
home."   And  lie  would  be  talking  common  sense  in  plain 
terms.    For  paint  and  varnish  are  liquid  common  sense. 

MASURY  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES 

are  top  quality  through  and  through,  made  with  care  for  those 
who  know  paints  and  varnishes  and  those  who  must  rely  on  the 
makers'  word.  Both  can  trust  Masury  Products  for  purity  and 
full  value.  We  make  paints  and  varnishes  for  every  purpose. 
The  foremost  group  is  known  as  the  Masury  Big  Six,  led  by 
Cosmolac,  the  one  varnish  for  every  purpose. 

Cosmolac  is  for  use  indoors  or  out.  It  is  weather-proof.  Heat, 
cold  or  seasonal  changes  have  no  effect  on  it.  Soap  or  soap  powder 
doesn't  harm  it.  Heels  can't  scuff  it  nor  mar  it.  It  doesn't  turn 
blue,  white  nor  cloudy.  Cosmolac  will  not  yield  to  steam  nor  water, 
hot  or  cold.   It  covers  all  surfaces  like  glass. 

Masury  Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors  for  walls  and  broad 
surfaces.  They  dry  without  gloss,  without  brush  marks.  Soft  and 
restful  to  the  eye  and  endure  in  a  way  peculiar  to  all  Masury  Prod- 
ucts. Easily  cleaned  with  soap  and  water.  Many  pastel  tpnes — but 
only  one  grade. 

Masury  China  Gloss  White  Enamel  is  really  white.  It  covers 
woodwork  with  a  smooth,  hard  coat  that  shimmers  like  moonlit 
water.  It  is  easily  kept  clean  and  is  not  dulled  by  soap  and  water. 
And  it  is  as  good  for  use  on  metals  as  it  is  for  woodwork. 

Masury  Liquid  House  Paints  cannot  be  surpassed  for  outdoor 
use.  They  stay  fresh  and  bright  through  severe  weather  punishment 
because  they  are  pure  lead  and  zinc  paints — and  so  guaranteed. 
Many  colors  and  tones  but  only  one  grade,  like  all  Masury  Products. 

Masury  Pure  Colors  in  Oil  are  standard  products  used  by  first 
class  painters  for  tinting  white  lead  and  zinc  in  mixing  of  paint  for 
first  grade  work.  They  enjoy  renown  because  they  are  true  to  name 
and  nicety  of  requirement.  Specify  their  use  by  your  painter  for 
satisfactory  results  from  every  point  of  view. 

Masury  Superfine  Colors  are  for  use  on  motor  cars,  coaches  and  car- 
riages. Insist  upon  them  for  your  vehicle  and  you  will  get  a  first  class 
result.  Only  a  first  class  mechanic  should  use  them.  Masury  Super- 
fine Colors  are  used  by  the  builders  of  the  very  finest  of  motor  cars. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  25  cents,  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and 
postage,  and  we'll  mail  our  fine  book  "The  Partnership  of  Paint."  It  treats 
of  the  domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  Paints  and  Varnishes — and  would  bring 
a  dollar  in  any  book  store.  Address  us  please  at  50  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JolinW  Masury  &  Son 

Brooklyn,N.Y. 

Newark  •  Chicago  •  Minneapolis  •  San.  Francisco 
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TEE  MPOLOGEEB  OF 
OLD  FOGY 


(Continued  from  Page  27) 


explode  with  a  great  noise  and  frighten  the 
enemy.  There  have  been  artillery  battles 
in  which  not  a  single  combatant  was  killed 
or  wounded,  but  the  noise  was  heard  for  fifty 
miles.  It  is  the  same  way  in  politics;  oc- 
casionally a  great  noise  in  San  Francisco  may 
be  heard  in  New  York.  But  it  doesn't  ac- 
tually amount  to  much. 

Let  us  fight  with  wit,  sarcasm,  commer- 
cial and  social  rivalry,  but  never  again  with 
firearms. 

When  men  discover  the  truth  of  a 
proposition — all  there  is  in  it — why  do 
they  say  eloquently  that  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning? 

I  lately  attended  a  meeting  of  bank  di- 
rectors, at  which  all  the  securities  were  gone 
over.  The  patrons  of  the  bank  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  candor  necessary  in  all  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  I  noted  with 
pleasure  that  praise  of  the  good  risks  was 
as  prompt  as  criticism  of  the  bad  ones. 
Indeed,  I  observed  enthusiasm  and  satis- 
faction in  discussing  good  men  that  were 
lacking  in  discussing  unreliable  ones.  The 
bank  had  money  to  loan  and  was  anxious 
to  get  it  out;  it  was  willing  to  stretch  a 
point  and  help  the  deserving.  It  was 
anxious  to  assist  useful  enterprise  and  show 
public  spirit,  but  first  and  foremost  it 
wanted  its  money  back.  A  good  deal  of 
what  is  called  gossip  in  a  community  is 
actually  an  alarm,  a  warning. 

Men  often  speak  of  human  follies  when 
they  mean  human  frailties.  A  naturalist, 
in  describing  animals,  speaks  of  their 
habits.  Our  follies  are  natural  habits  that 
distinguish  animals  of  our  kind.  Gossip  is 
as  natural  and  inevitable  with  us  as  crow- 
ing and  cackling  in  a  poultry  yard. 

Every  man  who  has  a  job  longs  for  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  saying  to  his  em- 
ployer: "I've  quit;  get  another  man  in 
my  place."  A  man  enjoys  this  perform- 
ance for  several  reasons,  but  the  two  most 
important  are:  He  does  not  think  he  has 
been  treated  right;  and  he  wants  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  will  take  two  men  to  do  his 
work. 

My  critics  do  not  give  me  a  square  deal ; 
probably  yours  do  not. 

I  lately  employed  a  gang  of  men,  and 
they  seemed  a  rather  shiftless  lot.  I  com- 
plained to  the  superintendent,  who  said, 
"You  can't  get  any  other  kind."  Just 
how  much  there  is  in  the  superintendent's 
observation  you  may  decide.  I  will  say 
of  this  critic,  however,  that  he  has  been  a 
superintendent,  foreman  and  contractor 
many  years. 

I  am  not  a  very  good  writer,  but  you 
shouldn't  criticize  me  too  sharply;  you 
may  not  be  a  very  good  farmer,  doctor, 
merchant  or  mechanic. 

The  devil  has  become  almost  popular  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  revolutionist. 

Finally  every  country  must  pay  for  the 
windows  its  rioting  citizens  break. 


After  a  man  has  occupied  a  profitable 
public  office  a  while  he  can  never  again 
think  as  modestly  as  a  plain  citizen  should. 

Men  do  not  actually  trust  dreams, 
fancies  and  visions,  but  somehow  they  hate 
to  give  them  up. 

One  of  the  first  rules  good  society  insists 
upon  is  this:  When  you  give  a  dinner  don't 
bore  your  guests;  let  them  bore  you. 

The  only  real  evidence  that  a  better  job 
is  coming  to  you  is  that  one  is  offered. 

Much  of  the  harmful  agitation  going  on 
may  be  due  to  the  disposition  of  everyone 
to  have  a  faith  of  his  own  and  the  refusal 
to  submit  it  to  the  majority  for  approval. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  celebrated  case 
of  a  man  who  placed  a  bomb  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and,  after  waiting  to  hear 
it  explode,  hurried  to  New  York,  where  he 
fired  two  pistol  balls  into  the  body  of  a 
banker.  The  man  was  not  uneducated;  he 
was,  in  fact,  a  college  professor.  Nor  did 
he  lack  the  refining  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity or  of  the  home;  he  was  a  member 
of  a  church,  and  had  p  wife  and  children. 

Why  did  such  a  citizen  do  so  foolish  a 
thing?  The  professor  was  right  in  the 
opinion  that  war  is  wrong  and  horrible  in 
every  way  it  can  be  looked  at  in  human 
reason,  but  did  this  good  man  become  a 
criminal  in  thinking  of  ways  to  stop  and 
prevent  a  bad  thing?  In  no  possible  way 
could  he  have  escaped  disgrace,  detection 
and  punishment;  in  no  possible  way  could 
he  have  reasonably  hoped  to  benefit  any- 
one by  injuring  himself.  When  a  man 
makes  up  his  mind,  and  nothing  can  change 
it,  he  is  in  danger. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  extremist  who  did 
not  call  himself  a  radical?  But  if  by  com- 
mon consent  there  are  four  quarts  in  a 
gallon  it  does  no  good  for  a  radical  to  say 
there  are,  or  should  be,  five. 

A  new  book  I  have  just  read  opposes 
everything;  I  know  of  nothing  that  meets 
with  this  critic's  approval.  Here  is  another 
man  who  wastes  his  time  in  writing;  we 
are  very  numerous. 

The  poor  man  in  this  country  has  quite 
a  chance  before  it  becomes  necessary  to 
engage  in  revolution. 

A  certain  advanced  woman  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  jail,  but  she  seems  to  have 
real  literary  ability.  In  one  of  her  outbursts 
she  repeats  the  oldest  fallacy  in  literature. 
"The  history  of  human  growth  and  devel- 
opment," she  says,  "is  at  the  same  time 
the  history  of  the  struggle  of  every  new 
idea  heralding  the  approach  of  a  brighter 
dawn.  In  its  tenacious  hold  on  tradition 
the  old  has  never  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
foulest  and  cruelest  means  to  stay  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new,  in  whatever  period  the 
latter  may  have  asserted  itself.  Nor  need 
we  retrace  our  steps  into  the  distant  past 
to  realize  the  enormity  of  opposition,  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  placed  in  the  path  of 
every  progressive  idea.  The  rack,  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  knout  are  still  with 
us;  so  are  the  convict's  garb  and  the  social 


Stop  that  ^ang Instantly 

THE  din  and  damage  due  to  broken  cross-chains  thumping 
at  the  fender  are  instantly  stopped  by  joining  broken  cross- 
chains  with  Clamert  Chain-Repair  Couplers.  You  don't  have  to  put 
on  a  new  cross-chain  or  pay  a  mechanic  to  do  the  job  for  you. 
The  Clamert  Chain-Repair  Coupler  is  a  double  case-hardened  larger  link  you 
can  snap  into  place  the  moment  a  break  occurs.  Then  your  chain  is  far  stronger 
than  it  was  before — stronger  at  the  point  of  replacement  and  at  either  side, 
as  the  larger  Clamert  link  protects  the  two  smaller  original  links. 
A  set  (36  couplers)  will  make  a  new  pair  of  chains  last  twice  as  long— and  save 
repair  bills  and  fenders.   Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  tire. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  remit  to  us  direct, 

and  we  will  send  post-paid. 
To  the  Trade :  The  Clamert  Chain- 
Repair  Coupler  isabigwinter  money 
maker — write  for  discounts. 

The  Clamert 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Factory,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


Von 
or90c 


C  ha  in 
Rep  air 
Couplers 

9fa&e  Ofxains  <Better  Than 


Mrs.  T.  W.  Honeyman 
of  Kansas 


Mr.  Wm.  E.  Burbank 
of  Ohio 


You,  too,  can  have 
more  money 

If  you  were  to  list  the  ten  things  you 
would  most  like  to  have,  wouldn't 
more  money  buy  most  of  them  ?  If 
so — you  can  have  what  you  want ! 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  the 
country  over  (two  are  shown  here) 
earn  more  money  in  spare  time. 

Sell  us  spare  hours 
for  cash 

As  subscription  representatives  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman,  they  have  an 
easy  way  of  getting  the  extra  money 
they  need.  Almost  everyone  knows 
these  dominant  publications — hun- 
dreds of  people  in  your  neighbor- 
hood are  ready  to  subscribe.  Will 
you  take  their  orders?  We  will  pay 
you  well !  No  experience  is  needed; 
profits  begin  at  once;  the  work  is 
easy,  pleasant  and  permanent. 


 CLIP  THIS  COUPON  NOW!  

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

879  Independence  Square.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  details  of  your 
profitable  spare-time  work,  without  obliga- 
tion on  my  part. 

Name  


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
Town  


.State 


* 
f 
* 
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The  Right  Tool 


At  the  Right  Time 

FOR  the  work  of  mechanic  or  carpenter,  for  the 
everyday  job  about  your  house,  garage  or 
barn,  it's  a  big  satisfaction  to  have  exactly  the 
right  tool — and  have  it  handy.  Whether  you  want 
to  drive  screws,  drill  holes  in  wood  or  metal,  mitre, 
counter-sink  or  ream,  the  tool  best  suited  for  your 
purpose  is  the  one  most  perfectly  designed  for  this 
or  that  particular  kind  of  work. 

For  over  half  a  century  the  Millers  Falls  Com- 
pany has  been  inventing,  designing  and  making 
fine  tools.  Their  expert  designers  constantly  work 
on  new  ideas  and  perfect  old  models. 

Skilled  mechanics,  master  carpenters  and  hard- 
ware dealers  will  tell  you  that  there  are  no  better 
braces,  auger  bits,  hand  and  breast  drills,  mitre 
boxes,  vises,  hack  saws  and  other  boring  and  cut- 
ting tools  than  those  branded  "Millers  Falls." 
The  reason  is  that  every  Millers  Falls  tool  is  made 
of  the  highest  quality  of  materials,  is  correctly 
balanced,  is  stripped  of  whatever  would  make  it 
clumsy,  and  is  as  simple  and  efficient  in  design  as 
honest  workmanship  can  make  it. 

MECHANICS'  VISE  No.  522  Scientifically  designed,  with  greatest 
strength  at  points  of  greatest  strain.  Detachable  steel  jaw  faces, 
replaceable  if  necessary,  and  steel-faced  anvil.  The  screw  is  attached 
with  a  nut  for  taking  up  any  wear,  thus  obviating  any  lost  motion. 
An  exceptionally  high  grade  and  practical  vise. 

MILLERS  FALLS  COMPANY 

MILLERS  FALLS.  MASS. 
Maker*  of  "Millers  Fall*"  and  "Universal  Hack  Saw  Bladen" 

The  Millers  Falls  Mechanics'  Handbook  will 
be  sent  you  for  ten  cents   to  cover  Postage. 


\ 

i 


The  licrkshii  e  Hills  country 
-the  home  of 
Millers  Falls  Tools 


w  rath,  all  conspiring  against  the  spirit  that 
is  bravely  marching  on.  The  only  demand 
that  property  recognizes  is  its  gluttonous 
appetite;  the  power  to  subdue,  to  crush,  to 
exploit;  the  power  to  enslave,  to  outrage, 
to  degrade." 

This  has  been  written  a  thousand  times 
in  the  past;  no  one  can  read  it  now  without 
a  little  pleasure,  but  it  was  never  true.  The 
better  the  sentiment  that  has  been  written 
the  more  it  has  caused  the  people  to  bristle, 
but  wherever  it  has  appeared,  in  good  garb 
or  bad,  it  has  always  been  a  vulgar,  ridic- 
ulous falsehood. 

Progress  is  welcomed  and  encouraged;  it 
is  subsidized  by  government,  by  well-to-do 
citizens,  and  accepted  by  the  people;  the 
progressives  have  been  widely  heralded  as 
benefactors.  There  are  millions  of  worthy 
men  who  own  property  and  encourage 
others  to  own  it  who  never  enslave,  out- 
rage, degrade  or  crush,  but  who  are  helpful 
and  industrious,  and  obey  laws  they  as- 
sisted in  making  for  the  common  good.  We 
are  actually  a  rather  decent  people,  but 
somehow  we  love  the  statement  that  we 
are  opposed  to  progress  and  justice  and 
use  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew  and  the 
knout  on  those  who  favor  it.  No  doubt 
many  will  thank  me  for  reproducing  this 
fierce  indictment  of  our  race,  and  say 
"There  is  a  good  deal  in  it,"  whereas  the 
truth  is  there  is  nothing  in  it,  and  never  has 
been.  The  world  has  progressed  mightily, 
and  received  encouragement  from  everyone. 

One  rarely  sees  a  good  thing  in  print. 
However,  a  New  York  magazine  iately 
said:  "The  most  beautiful  painting  ever 
put  on  canvas,  the  finest  statue  ever 
carved,  is  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  real  life 
compared  with  the  flickering  shadows  of  a 
tattered  film  in  a  village  nickelodeon." 

A  boomer  is  always  willing  to  discount 
his  statements.  If  he  is  trying  to  sell  you 
land  which  he  says  will  raise  a  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  he  will  say:  "But 
cut  it  in  two,  and  call  it  fifty  bushels.  In- 
deed, land  that  will  produce  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre  is  cheap  at  the  price  I 
ask." 

Every  man,  whatever  his  condition,  does 
something  almost  every  day  for  those 
poorer  than  he  is;  it  is  a  natural  and  ad- 
mirable trait.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
country  some  of  the  white  settlers  were 
very  poor,  and  the  Indians  helped  them. 
One  case  is  related  of  settlers  who  lived  so 


long  on  the  charity  of  the  Indians  that  the 
settlers  came  to  expect  it  as  a  right  and 
complained  that  they  were  not  given  as 
much  as  they  were  entitled  to.  The  whites 
had  firearms,  which  the  Indians  had  not, 
and  captured  the  Indian  chief,  who  was 
held  until  his  friends  sent  more  food. 

Though  men  are  abused  abominably  it 
is  probable  all  of  them  favor  human  better- 
ment; it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anyone 
who  does  not.  And  there  is  no  means 
of  human  betterment  equal  to  getting  rid  of 
war;  the  first  principle  in  brotherhood,  of 
course,  is  a  determination  not  to  shoot  each 
other.  Of  all  times  in  history,  this  is  the 
exact  hour  for  decent  men  to  insist  upon 
disarmament. 

The  general  impression  in  literature 
seems  to  be  that  business  men  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  unlawful,  steadily  profit- 
able monopoly,  and  always  have  great 
sums  of  money  that  should  be  taken  from 
them  by  law.  A  large  majority  of  them  are 
actually  compelled  to  struggle  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  and  constantly 
confronted  with  strong  competition;  the 
bulk  of  them  are  good  workmen  who  have 
graduated  from  small  business.  When  the 
term  "business  men"  is  used,  it  is  rolled 
off  with  a  generous  suggestion  of  duties 
which  only  men  like  Swift,  Armour,  Rocke- 
feller and  others  of  that  class  might  per- 
form; and  one  of  the  gentlemen  named  is 
not  so  secure  on  Easy  Street  that  he  is  not 
at  this  moment  offering  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  for  money  with  which  to  carry  on. 
We  forget  that  the  great  mass  of  business 
men  are  compelled  to  work  hard  and  save 
and  struggle.  True,  some  of  them  do  well, 
which  is  a  quite  common  blessing  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  a  journeyman  bar- 
ber who  makes  fifty-five  dollars  a  week. 

Do  not  become  discouraged  if  you  are 
dull;  those  with  whom  you  live  are  a  toler- 
ably dull  lot.  Let  a  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence faithfully  practice  industry,  fairness 
and  politeness,  and  in  ten  years  he  will 
have  acquired  what  will  be  accepted  as  an 
education;  in  twenty  years  many  will  be 
disposed  to  say  he  is  a  genius.  There  are 
plenty  of  noted  people  not  very  talented; 
there  is  such  a  craze  to  recognize  merit  that 
fame  often  reaches  those  who  are  only  ordi- 
nary. 

Panics  teach  common  sense  to  people 
who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 
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When  prices  fall  and  orders  fail — 
what  can  the  Manufacturer  do? 

The  Eleventh  of  a  Series  on  the  Story  of  Industrial  Justice 


WHEN  lean  years  come  treading  on  the  heels  of  fat  years;  when  selling 
prices  tumbling  downward  meet  production  costs  climbing  upward; 
wrhen  purchasers  are  few  and  fearful;  then  what  course  does  the  manu- 
facturer pursue  ? 

Discharge  half  his  employees  ?  Run  on  part  time  ?  Shut  down  the  plant  ? 

No,  not  in  these  days.  These  are  last  desperate  expedients,  to  be  re- 
sorted to  when  every  other  means  has  failed.  The  employer  of  today  must 
fit  his  actions  to  a  triple  code:  his  duty  toward  his  business  associates,  his 
duty  toward  the  public  and  his  duty  toward  his  employees. 

To  fulfill  this  threefold  duty  he  must  keep  his  wheels  turning,  cut  his 
costs  to  the  bone  and  find  new  means  of  efficient  and  economical  pro- 
duction. He  must  keep  his  employees  contented,  for  their  own  good  and 
his  own.  Discontented  workmen  have  seized  factories  and  mills,  not  so 
long  ago,  in  lands  not  so  far  away. 

Take  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  problem  of  employers' 
liability  or  workmen's  compensation  insurance.  The  employer  must  choose 
the  insurance  company  which  will  best  promote  industrial  good-feeling  at 
the  least  cost  to  himself.  The  American  Mutual  claims  to  be  such  a 
company.    Its  claims  are  based  solidly  on  its  past  record. 

During  33  years  the  American  Mutual  has  passed  on  numberless  claims 
for  compensation.  By  a  multitude  of  decisions  on  the  side  of  just  dealing 
rather  than  close  dealing  it  has  built  up  a  feeling  of  security  among  work- 
ers, which  goes  far  toward  making  industrial  efficiency. 

The  American  Mutual  can  help  the  employer  to  save  money — real, 
tangible  dollars. 

In  33  years  the  American  Mutual  has  returned  to  its  policyholders  never 
less  than  30%  of  their  annual  premiums. 

The  American  Mutual  as  a  result  is  the  oldest,  largest  and  strongest 
Mutual  Liability  Company  in  America. 

On  Automobile  Insurance  too,  the  American  Mutual  has  sent  every 
policyholder  at  least  30%  of  his  premium  yearly  as  a  dividend. 

Just  figure  it  out — 30%  of  your  premium,  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Employers'  Liability,  or  Automobile  Insurance. 

Write  on  your  memo  pad — "Send  a  note  to  the  American  Mutual — 
how  and  why  can  they  save  me  money." 

Dividends  to  Policyholders :  over  $8,000,000 
Contingent  Fund:  over  $13,000,000 


AMERICAN  MUTUAL 

LIABILITY  IN SURANCE  CO. 

Charles  E.  Hodges,  President 

Home  Office:  245  State  Street,  Boston  Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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"You  don't  need  it  all  for  the  cake, 

do  you,  mother?" 


Mother  is  more  than  glad  to  share  with  him. 
She  knows  that  bread  spread  with  Swift's 
Premium  Oleomargarine  is  one  of  the  most 
nourishing,  as  well  as  most  popular,  of 
"  'tween-meal "  lunches. 

And  she  knows,  too,  that  the  cake  made 
with  it  is  sure  to  be  tender  and  delicate  and 
that  biscuits  spread  with  it  disappear  like 
snowfiakes  in  the  sun.  And  what  a  big  smile 
father  smiles,  all  over  his  face,  when  the 
steak  floats  in  savory,  melted  pools  of  it ! 


Swift's  Premium  Oleomargarine  has  real 
flavor — that  is  why  more  of  it  is  used  than 
any  other  kind.  For  it  is  prepared  from  the 
very  best  materials,  in  just  the  right  propor- 
tions. And  in  the  cool,  clean  rooms  where  it 
is  made,  hands  never  touch  it  once.  Always 
sweet  and  fresh — you  only  need  to  taste  it  to 
know  why  it  is  so  universally  liked. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Swift's  Premium.  He 
receives  a  fresh  supply  every  day  from  one  of 
our  refrigerated  branch  houses. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 


A  food  that  helps  you 
fight  old  H.  C.  of  L. 

This  oleomargarine,  which 
makes  all  cooking  better  and  is 
so  splendid  for  table  use  be- 
cause of  its  fineness  and  delicacy 
of  flavor,  is  also  a  faithful  ally 
in  your  struggle  with  high 
prices.  It  will  cut  one- third  or 
more  from  your  weekly  bill! 

And  unlike  many  food  econo- 
mies, the  family  will  like  it. 

If  you  don't  know  about  Swift's 
Premium  you  have  been  miss- 
ing something.   Order  it  today. 


Swift's  Premium  Oleomargarine 


The  modern 
table  delicacy 


Rohes  - 
they  re  Beauties! 


Woven  WhereTthe  WooHsiSoTO 


WHAT  better  Christmas  gift 
could  you  find  than  one  of 
these  handsome  Motor  Robes  or 
Indian  Blankets?  For  the  friend 
who  has  a  car — or  any  friend,  for 
that  matter — a  Jacobs'  Oregon  City 
Robe  will  prove  a  wonder  gift ! 

For  the  boy  or  girl  away  at  school 
— for  yourself — what  comfort, 
what  joy  in  its  splendid  warmth! 

All  through  the  year,  it  will  give 
delight — to  the  motorist — the  trav- 
eler— to  anyone  who  loves  the  out- 
of-doors.  And  of  course  they're 
always  welcome  for  home  use. 

They  are  staunch  and  sturdy — 
"woven  where  the  wool  is  grown" 
— made  to  withstand  the  hardest 
usage. 


We  also  tailor  these  Indian 
Blankets  into  handsome  Loung- 
ing Robes — gifts  that  would  bring 
all  year  round  comfort  to  your  men 
folks. — Made  for  women,  too. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Jacobs'  Oregon  City  Motor  Robes, 
Indian  Blankets  and  Lounging 
Robes  now.  Make  a  note  at  the 
head  of  your  gift  list  to  see  them! 

"Woven  Where  the  Wool  is 
Grown" — an  interesting  booklet 
about  Western  woolens  —  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  request. 


Oregon  City  Woolen  Mills 

Founded  in  1864  by  I.  &  R.  Jacobs 

Mills  and  Tailoring  Shops  at  Oregon  City.  Oregon 

Sales  Offices — New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Portland  Seattle  Salt  Lake  City 


Jacobs 

Oregon  City  Woolens 

Overcoats  Mackinaws -Flannel  Shirts  -  Indian  Blankets -Motor  Robes 
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Baby  Ben  will  slip  snugly  even 
into  small  stockings 


BABY  BEN  does  his  work  with  a 
smile — and  gets  you  up  the  same 
way.  Not  so  easy  sometimes,  either, 
on  those  cold,  dark  mornings  when 
you'd  a  lot  rather  stay  in  bed  for  an- 
other little  roll-over  nap. 

Maybe  it's  his  littleness  that  gets 
him  so  many  friends:  folks  chum  up 
with  Baby  Ben  on  sight.  But  he's  a 
lot  more  than  just  cute!  Otherwise 
his  friendships  wouldn't  last. 

He's  a  good  timekeeper  and  a  de- 
pendable alarm — like  all  Westclox. 


Baby  Ben  will  call  you  once  with  a 
long  ring  or  he'll  coax  you  gently  out 
of  bed  with  intermittent  calls — any 
way  you  say. 

He's  just  about  as  big  as  a  minute 
but  he  takes  every  minute  seriously 
— as  a  good  timekeeper  should. 

That  Westclox  construction  inside 
his  case  is  what  helps  him  make  good. 
The  name,  Westclox,  on  the  dial  and 
tag  always  means  Westclox  patented 
construction;  and  honest,  faithful 
timekeeping. 


WESTERN   CLOCK   CO.,   LA  SALLE,   ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Wettclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.    In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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Everything  you  want  in 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes 

A  fair  price;  all* wool  quality;  best  style 
Satisfaction  or  money  back 
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Number  25 


WE  HAVE  heard  so  much 
the  past  few  years  about 
the  right  to  strike  that 
we  are  inclined  to  over- 
look some  rights  of  our  own.  Labor 
has  taken  the  stand  that  a  man  has 
the  right  to  quit  work  when  he 
wants  to,  and  the  same  principle 
holds  for  any  body  of  men.  The 
strike,  they  maintain,  is  their  only 
effective  weapon  against  oppressive 
capitalism.  And  up  to  a  certain 
point  every  fair-minded  citizen 
agrees  with  them. 

But  how  far  should  they  be 
allowed  to  go  in  this  direction? 
Every  country  has  curbed  capital's 
"rights"  in  order  to  prevent  too 
flagrant  exploitation  of  the  public. 
What  curbs  should  be  put  on  ex- 
ploitation by  labor,  and  how  can  the 
public  protect  itself? 

For  we  are  continually  subjected 
to  strikes  that  seriously  injure  the 
general  public,  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  dispute. 
What  about  strikes  that  tie  up 
whole  communities?  What  about 
those  that  cripple  the  transporta- 
tion of  an  entire  country  and  create 
general  suffering?  Or  cut  off  food 
distribution,  or  the  mining  of  coal? 
In  other  words,  what  about  the 
rights  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
who  are  the  innocent  bystanders  in 
every  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital?  Year  after  year  they  have 
been  getting  what  the  innocent  by- 
stander always  gets — the  receiving 
point  is  in  the  region  of  the  neck. 

On  the  one  side  we  hear  clamor- 
ous insistence  on  the  "right"  of 
capital  to  conduct  its  own  business 
and  manage  its  own  affairs.  We 
hear  its  valid  claims  to  protection 
thundered  from  the  rostrum,  upheld 
by  the  bench,  argued  by  the  press. 
And  on  the  other  side  we  have  labor 
equally  determined  to  assert  its 
"rights"  to  the  last  dot. 

Strike  Tyranny 

ALL  of  which  is  proper  enough, 
A  doubtless;  but  how  about  you 
and  me?  Isn't  it  about  time  we  were 
raising  a  shrill  treble  yell  on  our 
own  account? 

They  have  waked  up  in  Europe. 
The  strike  tyranny  grew  so  bad 
there  that  something  had  to  be  done 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
in  Denmark  and  Germany  they 
have  done  it. 

By  this  I  don't  refer  to  the  va- 
-ious  leagues  and  combinations  and 
organizations  formed  throughout 
-.hose  countries  by  employers  and 
business  men  for  safeguarding  their 
wn  interests  in  emergencies.  We 
lave  lots  of  that  brand  of  remedy  here  in  the  United  States.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a 
jenuinely  impartial  movement  whose  aim  is  solely  the  protection  of  the  community 
igainst  the  suffering  and  losses  incidental  to  strikes  in  essential  industries.  This 
jrganization  does  not  take  sides.  It  is  representative  of  every  class,  including  employers 
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and  workmen;  it  never  butts  into 
strikes  involving  only  capital  and 
labor;  it  is  the  balance  wheel  for 
the  nation. 

In  the  United  States  the  public 
has  never  organized  effectively  for 
its  own  protection.  It  has  trusted 
to  government  for  that,  and  so  far 
as  protection  against  violence  and 
bodily  injury  is  concerned  it  has 
trusted  wisely.  But  violence  and 
bodily  injury  are  not  the  only  de- 
structive features  of  strikes,  and 
against  the  losses  and  inconvenience 
and  privations  caused  by  cessation 
of  certain  kinds  of  industry  it  has 
remained  defenseless. 

Efforts  of  employers,  capitalists 
and  business  men  have  invariably 
been  directed  to  combating  the 
unions  or  safeguarding  their  own 
interests  and  property  by  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances.  Whatever 
claims  may  be  advanced  for  these 
movements,  they  have  seldom  had 
the  interests  of  the  general  public 
as  their  objective. 

Ready  for  Trouble 

TN  GERMANY  to-day  they  have 
J-  an  organization  along  the  lines 
of  a  protective  league,  whose  object 
is  to  maintain  order  in  the  territory 
it  covers,  guard  industrial  and  pri- 
vate property,  stamp  out  any  revolt 
or  Bolshevistic  troubles  and  preserve 
the  Fatherland  from  chaos.  But  it 
is  a  purely  industrial  organization, 
sustained  by  funds  from  employers 
and  the  banking  interests,  and  it 
relies  on  force.  Its  existence  would 
be  wholly  unjustified  in  a  country 
of  strong  and  stable  government, 
and  it  has  come  into  being  because 
the  men  who  created  it  have  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  au- 
thorities to  give  them  the  protec- 
tion and  security  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

This  league  flourishes  in  Bavaria 
and  Baden  and  has  the  tacit  sanc- 
tion of  the  Allies,  or  at  least  they 
wink  at  it.  With  headquarters  in 
Munich,  it  has  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand well-armed  men  at  its  disposal, 
who  are  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  with  local  "islands"  at 
strategical  points.  In  the  event  of 
any  communistic  troubles  this  win- 
ter—and they  expect  some  in  Ger- 
many— the  league  could  instantly 
shut  off  the  food  supplies  of  Berlin, 
Leipsic  and  the  other  hotbeds  of 
radicalism,  and  could  throw  suffi- 
cient troops  in  any  direction  to 
suppress  revolution  and  protect 
property. 

However,  it  is  of  an  entirely 
different  movement  I  propose  to 
treat— the  first  organized  effort  by  the  general  public  to  protect  itself.  Our  own  attempts 
to  deal  with  strike  crises  have  been  sporadic— merely  temporary  makeshifts ^o  tide  over 
the  immediate  difficulty.  The  usual  method  has  been  to  employ  troops  for  the  guard : 
of  property  and  raise  bodies  of  volunteers  for  the  operation  of  the  affected  indust: 
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Considerable  bloodshed  and  rioting  have  resulted  from  the 
former,  and  nobody  will  contend  that  the  work  of  the  vol- 
unteers as  substitutes  for  the  strikers  has  usually  been 
worth  much,  except  for  its  moral  value.  Invariably  they 
are  unskilled  and  untrained  in  the  jobs  they  have  to  tackle, 
so  the  remedy  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  desperate  meas- 
ure to  meet  a  sudden  menace.  And  as  soon  as  the  trouble 
passed  and  normal  conditions  were  restored  nothing  further 
was  done  to  insure  the  public's  interests  in  the  future.  As 
in  many  another  economic  and  political  problem,  we  have 
made  no  provision  for  eventualities  but  have  gone  blithely 
ahead,  trusting  to  the  Almighty  to  see  us  through. 

Within  the  past  fourteen  months  we  have  had  to  grapple 
with  a  policeman's  walkout  that  exposed  Boston  for  an 
entire  night  to  the  forays  of  hoodlums;  a  coal  strike,  a 
railroad  strike  and  port  troubles,  each  of  which  threatened 
to  demoralize  the  nation's  business;  and  the  best  we  could 
do  was  the  same  old  makeshift  of  hurriedly  gathered  vol- 
unteers who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  work  they  had 
to  perform.  England  has  not  displayed  any  greater  fore- 
sight in  this  respect,  for  though  she  beat  the  general  strike 
of  railroad  workers  by  the  employment  of  enormous  num- 
bers of  volunteers  and  a  transport  organization  left  over 
from  the  war,  the  circumstances  were  exceptionally  favor- 
able for  government  action,  and  the  English  have  not 
profited  by  the  lesson  to  build  up  any  permanent  organi- 
zation along  these  lines. 

It  has  remained  for  two  Continental  countries  to  blaze 
the  way;  and  it  is  rather  a  grim  joke  on  us  that  our  late 
archenemy  is  far  in  the  lead  in  dealing  with  the  strike 
problem,  just  as  she  is  much  more  progressive  in  schemes 
for  the  democratization  of  industry.  In  fact,  Germany's 
experiment  represents  the  most  advanced  method  of  action 
I  have  been  able  to  discover;  she  was  the  first  in  the  field 
with  a  real  organization;  and  the  extraordinary,  painstak- 
ing care  with  which  it  has  been  planned  reveals  a  flash  of 
her  old-time  genius. 

Community  Aid  in  Action 

THE  other  country  which  has  tackled  the  menace  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  is  Denmark,  and  the  results  obtained 
up  to  date  justify  optimism.  There  the  movement  started 
in  April  of  this  year  with  a  strike  of  dockers,  seamen  and 
stokers  at  Copenhagen.  Though  nominally  a  labor  trouble, 
the  strike  was  in  reality  part  of  a  political  movement  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  the  Zahle  government  toward  the 
end  of  March.  The  radical  elements  of  labor  had  planned 
a  general  strike,  but  that  calamity  was  averted. 

However,  the  dockers,  seamen  and  stokers  went  out, 
completely  demoralizing  the  business  of  the  port.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  shipping  lay  idle  at  Copenhagen,  large 
cargoes  of  grain  for  the  state  stores  could  not  be  unloaded, 
and  the  situation  instantly  became  critical  for  the  entire 
country.  Denmark  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  port  of 
Copenhagen,  and  when  all  export  trade  ceased  and  incom- 
ing cargoes  were 
held  up  the  coun- 
try was  faced  with 
speedy  ruin. 

In  this  emer- 
gency the  Commu- 
nity Aid,  as  they 
call  it,  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  nu- 
cleus of  this  organ- 
ization had  been 
quietly  formed 
by  a  few  men  in 
Copenhagen  the 
previous  Febru- 
ary, probably  on 
inspiration  of  the 
movement  in  Ger- 
many. In  order 
to  save  the  cargoes 
of  grain  so  badly 
needed  they  of- 
fered their  serv- 
ices, which  were 
accepted. 

Immediately  the 
Social-Democratic 
press  began  to 
thunder  against 
the  "bourgeois 
blacklegs"  and  the 
then  Minister  of 
Commerce  bowed 
to  the  storm  and 
withdrew  sanction 
of  the  Community 
Aid's  participation 
twenty-four  hours 
after  giving  it. 
Consequently  it 
fell  out  that  the 
services  rendered 


by  the  Aid  at  this  juncture  proved  trifling;  but  the  moral 
effect  was  tremendous.  For  the  Danish  people  were  quick 
to  grasp  the  possibilities  revealed.  They  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  organization,  its  purposes  and  methods; 
and  when  they  learned,  the  Community  Aid  found  strong 
support. 

Early  in  May  its  leaders  issued  information.  "We  insist 
on  the  right  of  the  community  to  self-defense"  was  their 
slogan. 

And  then  they  proceeded  to  forestall  the  usual  charges  of 
capitalistic  backing.  "But  we  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  rescue  corps,  to  be  mobilized  whenever  values 
are  being  injured  in  consequence  of  labor  conflict— par- 
ticularly not  when  they  are  merely  wage  questions.  We 
will  step  in  only  when  we  are  strongly  backed  up  by  public 
opinion." 

Almost  from  the  outset  the  Community  Aid  placed  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities.  Sound  reasons  dictated 
this  policy.  In  Denmark  most  of  the  enterprises  which  are 
of  decisive  importance  to  the  supply  of  necessities  to  the 
public  are  carried  on  by  the  state  or  the  municipalities. 
Also,  the  Community  Aid  must  have  protection  when  it 
steps  in  to  fill  the  strikers'  places,  and  the  responsibility  in 
such  a  crisis  is  so  great  that  no  private  organization  would 
willingly  shoulder  it. 

After  the  Folketing  election  of  April  twenty-sixth,  in 
which  the  Radicals  received  a  sound  drubbing,  Mr.  Neer- 
gaard  became  Premier  at  the  head  of  a  cabinet  composed  of 
Left  Conservatives.  A  new  Minister  of  Commerce  took 
office — Mr.  Rothe.  He  was  not  so  easily  influenced  as  his 
predecessor,  and  ignoring  the  fulminations  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  newspapers  he  summoned  the  Community 
Aid  to  assist  in  reestablishing  Denmark's  trade  in  face  of 
the  seamen's  and  dock  laborers'  strike. 

The  organization  had  only  a  few  hundred  volunteers  at 
this  time,  but  the  minister  guaranteed  them  police  pro- 
tection, and  on  May  eleventh  they  set  to  work  unloading 
ships.  University  students  and  business  men  composed 
the  bulk  of  this  early  strike-breaking  force,  but  the  idea 
caught  on  so  quickly  that  within  a  few  days  the  Com- 
munity Aid  could  summon  all  the  men  it  needed.  The 
daily  average  of  volunteers  was  fifteen  hundred,  and  a 
considerable  percentage  of  these  consisted  of  workmen, 
mostly  nonunionized. 

To  make  proper  provision  for  the  substitutes,  and  also 
to  prevent  clashes  between  them  and  the  strikers,  a  large 
liner  was  turned  over  to  their  use — the  Oskar  II.  This  was 
converted  into  a  boarding  house,  and  on  it  most  of  the 
volunteers  lived  during  the  strike,  thereby  avoiding  con- 
tact with  the  men  who  were  out. 

Very  soon  the  Community  Aid  was  in  a  position  not  only 
to  load  and  unload  ships  but  to  man  them  with  crews,  for, 
directly  they  saw  that  adequate  protection  would  be  given, 
hundreds  of  seamen  joined.  Many  vessels  sailed  fiom 
Danish  ports,  notable  among  them  being  the  Frederick 
VIII,  bound  for  New  York. 


During  a  Trolley  Strike  In  Berlin 


Never  had  such  heterogeneous  crews  sailed  the  high 
seas.  There  were  college  professors  scrubbing  decks,  and 
men  of  wealth  sweating  at  the  furnaces,  stripped  to  the 
waist  as  they  fed  the  fires.  And  the  Aid  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  technical  volunteers  to  fill  all  the  posts  requiring 
experts.  Upward  of  two  hundred  ships  were  manned,  with 
a  total  personnel  of  nearly  four  thousand  men. 

Surprisingly  few  disturbances  occurred.  They  had  some 
minor  troubles  between  the  police  and  strikers  in  Copen- 
hagen and  several  provincial  harbors,  but  no  serious  con- 
flicts, possibly  because  the  protection  given  was  equal  to 
every  demand  made  upon  it.  And  after  little  more  than  a 
month  of  it — on  June  fourteenth,  to  be  exact — the  strike 
fizzled  out.  As  soon  as  it  collapsed  the  volunteers  with- 
drew. 

As  we  shall  examine  the  German  organization  later  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  workings  of  the  Danish  Com- 
munity Aid  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  execu- 
tive committee  directs  its  affairs,  and  it  has  two  classes  of 
members— active  members,  who  tender  their  services,  and 
inactive  members,  who  contribute  financial  support.  The 
volunteers  are  remunerated  on  the  scale  paid  to  the  work- 
men whose  jobs  they  temporarily  fill,  and  they  are  all  in- 
sured by  the  organization. 

The  Community  Aid  has  come  to  stay  in  Denmark. 
Until  it  broke  the  Copenhagen  strike  the  Danish  public  had 
been  the  helpless  victims  of  trouble  after  trouble.  June 
fourteenth  marks  their  emancipation  from  this  tyranny,  if 
the  record  since  that  date  can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion. 

German  Experience  With  Crippling  Strikes 

PROBABLY  no  country  in  Europe  was  so  strike-ridden 
as  Germany  during  1919.  When  a  population  reaches 
the  desperate  state  of  mind  summed  up  in  "  What's  the  use, 
anyhow?"  it  is  ripe  for  agitation.  There  were  agitators  in 
plenty,  and  striking  soon  became  one  of  the  favorite  Ger- 
man pastimes.  In  this  direction  they  kept  pace  with  other 
countries — notably  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — 
for  they  not  only  called  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  better 
conditions  but  very  often  for  no  apparent  motive  at  all. 
A  strike  might  be  pulled  as  a  sympathetic  measure  or  for 
the  purpose  of  political  demonstration. 

Conditions  grew  so  bad  that  a  definite  plan  of  action  to 
oppose  the  evil  became  imperative.  The  employment  of 
force  was  well  enough  as  protection  against  injury  to  indi- 
viduals and  property,  but  soldiers  could  not  operate  the 
industries,  and  the  Germans  rapidly  discovered  that  the 
use  of  troops  was  often  a  boomerang.  Whatever  the  occa- 
sion might  be,  the  solid  laboring  classes  were  disposed  to 
resent  a  too  ready  employment  of  the  military  on  the  side 
of  capital,  and  coercive  measures  produced  their  custom- 
ary results — raised  a  dozen  malcontents  for  every  one 
they  squelched. 

Had  the  strikes  involved  only  the  employers  and  the 
workers  it  would  not  have  been  the  business  of  the  public 

to  take  a  hand. 
But  very  often  a 
strike  crippled  an 
entire  community. 
Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people 
sometimes  found 
themselves  obliged 
to  trudge  many 
miles  to  their 
work,  simply  be- 
cause a  small 
group  of  dissatis- 
fied employees  in 
an  electrical  plant 
or  a  street  railway 
system  had  walked 
out  to  enforce  their 
demands.  And 
when  Germany's 
food  supply  was 
low  and  the  situa- 
tion in  many  in- 
dustrial centers 
well-nigh  desper- 
ate, food  distribu- 
tion was  now  and 
again  cut  off  by 
strike  troubles  in- 
volving  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the 
workers  of  the 
country. 

There  was  little 
disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  public 
to  dispute  labor'i 
right  to  quit  work 
as  a  means  to  an 
end,  but  they  did 
(Continued  on 
Page  141) 
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ON  THE  top  of  a  white  wall,  dazzling 
under  the  California  sun,  a  lizard  lay. 
He  was  long  and  green  and  scintillant, 
and  he  stretched  on  the  warm  white  wall, 
blinking  in  the  luxury  of  utter  laziness.  He 
moved  only  as  the  sun  moved,  lifting  his  body 
sinuously  and  hurling  it  ahead  whenever  the 
shadows  threatened  so  much  as  to  touch  his 
tail;  then  settling  down  again  to  bask  and 
blink. 

In  the  garden  below  a  woman  sat  in  one  of 
those  high,  fan-backed  chairs  that  Japan  has 
fashioned  to  frame  a  beauty's  face,  and 
watched  him.  It  was  an  exotic  garden,  with 
iris  of  deep  purple  blue  edging  a  marble  bath- 
ing pool  that  was  fed  by  the  crystal  drippings 
from  a  satyr's  hps.  The  satyr  was  green 
bronze  and  glistening,  and  at  his  wet  hoofs 
water  lilies  floated.  His  bronze  stare  rested 
on  the  woman,  with  back  of  it  a  smirk  almost 
human. 

She  was  the  sort  to  humanize  even  a  satyr's 
grin.  Long  and  lissom,  with  hair  like  the  sun 
and  slumbering  eyes  whose  shadows  matched 
the  iris,  she  was  as  much  a  part  of  that  gar- 
den as  the  scent  of  orange  blossoms,  as  the 
fragrance  of  eucalyptus.  She  lay  back  in  the 
big,  embracing  chair,  one  hand  stretched  above 
her  head  so  that  the  lacy  sleeve  slipped  away 
from  her  smooth  arm.  Lace  trailed  from  her 
ankles,  too,  over  the  grass  like  new-spun  cob- 
webs. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  white  wall  a  road 
wound  down  to  a  sea  intensely  blue  and  rip- 
pling with  strange  secrets.  And  far  beyond 
the  other  end  of  the  garden  rose  the  shadowy 
mountains  of  Southern  California,  their  age- 
old  faces  cut  by  roads  like  seams  of  wis- 
dom on  the  face  of  an  old  man. 

But  the  woman  looked  neither  beyond 
the  wall  nor  backward  toward  the  moun- 
tains. She  sat  with  eyes  half  closed,  half 
curious,  following  the  lizard.  As  he  moved 
at  long  intervals,  she  moved  her  chair 
with  him.  The  sun  never  left  the  glisten 
of  her  hair  through  the  light  garden  hat, 
nor  the  golden  pallor  of  her  skin,  nor  the 
gleam  of  the  heavy  pearls  round  her  neck. 
She  seemed  melted  into  it. 

The  whir  of  a  motor  came  from  the 
driveway,  growing  louder  as  it  swung  up 
to  where  the  house  stood  on  an  elevation 
high  above  where  the  woman  sat.  She  did  V 
not  turn,  but  a  look  of  soft  satisfaction 
slid  into  her  eyes.  A  man  sprang  out, 
reached  into  the  car  and  hauled  out  a 
bag  of  golf  clubs  before  the  chauffeur  had 
time  to  descend.  He  flung  them  over  his 
shoulder  with  the  manner  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  do  things  for  himself  and  hur- 
ried past  the  Jap  butler  who  came  from 
the  house  to  relieve  him  of  them. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Blake,  Ito?"  he  asked, 
going  into  the  cool  dusk  of  a  hall  perme- 
ated with  sweetness  from  outdoors. 

"Madam  in  the  garden  all  after- 
noon, sir." 

The  man  nodded,  gave  over  the  bag 
and  took  the  stairs  two  at  a  time.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  came  down  in  white 
flannels,  his  hair  still  wet  from  the  shower,  his  skin  ruddy 
with  blood  coursing  near  the  surface  from  the  stiff  rubbing 
he  had  given  it.  He  opened  a  door  opposite  the  one  by 
which  he  had  entered  and  stepped  out  on  a  flagged  terrace. 
The  house  was  white  marble,  built  low  and  shallow,  with  a 
long  flight  of  steps  dipping  down  to  the  acres  that  belonged 
to  it.  His  eyes  swept  the  vast  stretch  of  the  Pacific,  traveled 
back  to  the  mountains  that  seemed  to  cut  off  this  particu- 
lar coast  line  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  returned  to 
the  villa  which  had  been  the  last  of  many  homes  erected  by 
the  late  Hiram  Blake,  multimillionaire.  They  rested  on  it 
Kngeringly,  with  a  kind  of  shamefaced  pride.  This  house 
had  been  his  first  big  commission  as  a  young  architect,  and 
he  never  looked  at  it  without  the  pride  of  creation,  which 
after  all  is  more  soul  satisfying  than  pride  of  possession. 
True,  the  credit  for  it  had  never  been  his.  That  had  gone 
to  the  established  firm  of  architects  employing  him  at  the 
time.  But  he  knew,  and  Nina  Blake  knew,  and  that  was  all 
he  wanted. 

He  looked  down,  eagerly  searching  the  garden  below 
until  he  found  the  wide-backed  chair  with  its  revealing 
trail  of  lace  like  cobwebs  across  the  grass.  Then  he  hurried 


Why  Let  Anything 
Come  Between  Us  —  Why 
Anything  In  the  World? 


Jimmy,  Won't  You  — Won't  You  Look  at  Me?" 


down  the  stone  steps  and  past  the  swimming  pool.  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  heard  him  coming.  She  looked  over 
one  shoulder  without  turning  her  head. 

"Hello,  Jimmy  Nichols,"  she  called  softly,  her  lips  curv- 
ing in  a  slow  smile.  "Have  you  had  enough  golf  to  make 
you  as  tired  as  you  want  to  be?" 

He  dropped  to  the  grass  at  her  feet.  His  head  went  back 
and  he  took  a  deep  breath  to  inhale  the  perfume-laden  air. 
She  could  see  the  muscles  play  in  his  neck  and  jaw.  His 
eyes,  vital  and  disconcertingly  direct,  shone  clean  gray 
with  the  light  of  exercise  and  well-being.  Above  them  the 
sharp-drawn  brows  almost  met.  Sitting  there  at  her  feet, 
he  sent  out  that  shielding  warmth  of  the  man  who  has 
fought  his  way  upward  absolutely  on  his  own.  Nina  Blake 
wanted  to  draw  it  round  her  like  a  cloak. 


'"Tired?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  What  have  you  been  doing  all 
afternoon?" 

She  nodded  toward  the  lizard. 

"I've  been  watching  him.  He's  such  a  funny  old  boy. 
He  travels  with  the  sun — doesn't  want  it  to  get  away  from 
him.  I'm  wondering  what  he'll  do  when  night  overtakes 
him." 

"  Probably  run  away  and  hide  somewhere  and  think  that 
he's  escaping  it." 

"Or  he  may  go  to  sleep  in  the  sun,"  she  mused,  "and 
not  know  when  night  comes." 

"It's  bound  to  overtake  him  just  the  same,"  he  laughed, 
and  turned  his  back  to  the  wall,  moving  closer  to  her. 
"Have  the  others  gone  far  enough  away  to  give  us  this 
hour  alone,  Nina?" 

"Yes,  Cliff  and  Elsie  have  gone  over  to  the  Carmichaels' 
for  tea,  and  I  sent  Joan  on  the  Summit  Drive  with  Sam 
McCutcheon.  I'm  hoping  she'll  make  him  propose  before 
they  get  back." 

"Do  you  think  she  wants  him  to?  Sam's  not  exactly 
inspiring,  you  know.  He's  as  heavy  as  his  millions." 

"  But  think  what  it  would  mean  to  Joan !  She's  slaved 
for  her  living  always  at  work  she  despises.  Why,  it  would 
be  coming  out  of  prison!" 
"Would  it?" 

The  young  widow  of  the  late  Hiram  Blake  met  the  quiz- 
zical stare  that  accompanied  the  query,  with  eyes  that 
were  the  dark,  untroubled  blue  of  a  still  pool. 

But  the  curl  of  her  mouth  above  her  deep-cleft  chin  was 
challenging. 

"Wouldn't  it?"  she  retorted. 

"All  in  the  point  of  view,"  he  said  quietly,  not  taking  his 
eyes  from  hers.  "I  was  thinking  of  Joan's.  She's  such  a 
stubborn,  independent  little  soul." 

"She's  bitter,  Jimmy.  Life  hasn't  given  her  a  square  deal." 

"Life  will — if  she  makes  it." 
She  laughed  skeptically. 
"What  chance  in  the  world  has  a 
girl  who  wants  to  be  a  great  singer 
and  has  to  earn  her  bread  and  but- 
ter giving  music  lessons?" 

"She  might  find  some  rich  friend 
to  endow  her,"  he  suggested. 

"I've  offered  to — and  she  won't 
accept.  She  hates  poor  old  Hiram 
for  what  he  did  to  me,  and  says 
she'll  never  let  one  penny  of  his 
back  her  to  any  success  she  may 
have.  You  should  hear  the  names 
she  calls  him.  Sometimes  I'm  afraid 
his  ghost  will  just  naturally  rise  up 
and  haunt  her." 

"Nina"— he  hesitated  as  if  un- 
certain just  how  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. His  hand  wandered  out  to 
the  lacy  trail  of  her  skirt  and  he 
spread  it  over  his  palm,  studying 
the  intricate  design — "Nina,  I've 
often  wondered,  if  I  ask  you  some- 
thing darned  impertinent,  will  you 
answer  me  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der?" 

"You  have  a  way  of  making  me 
do  that,  Jimmy,"  she  answered,  her 
voice  a  caress. 

Embarrassment  colored  his  neck 
and  face  before  he  came  back  at  her 
with  the  direct  gaze  that  seemed 
to  look  through  her  brain. 

"How  important  is  all  this  to 
you?"  A  sweep  of  his  arm  took  in 
the  vast  estate. 

She  leaned  forward,  clasping  her 
knee,  and  her  eyes  strayed  from 
his.  Backward  over  the  garden's 
wealth  of  color  they  traveled,  past 
the  iris-bordered  swimming  pool  to 
the  immeasurable  stretch  of  park  and  woodland,  then  up 
to  the  house  set  imperiously  above  it  all.  They  came  back 
waveringly,  shaded  by  the  dark,  thick  lashes.  She  felt  the 
intensity  of  his  question — would  have  avoided  his  steady 
stare.  But  it  brought  them  once  more  to  his.  Their  blue 
was  no  longer  untroubled. 

"How  important?"  he  persisted. 

"  Hiram  Blake  knew  how  important  it  all  was  when  he 
made  the  kind  of  will  he  did,"  came  finally.  "He  cared  for 
two  things  in  the  world — his  money  and  me;  and  he  knew 
I  didn't  marry  him  for  his  youth  or  manly  beauty." 

She  said  it  defiantly,  as  if  hurling  it  into  the  unknown. 
Her  lip  curled  as  it  always  did  when  she  permitted  herself 
to  think— which  was  not  often — of  the  way  the  millionaire 
had  tied  her  to  him  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  People  had 
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said  that  old  man  Blake  would 
carry  his  possessions  to  the  grave; 
and  he  had,  in  a  way.  Having 
purchased  a  jewel  of  rare  price 
and  put  her  in  a  setting  equally 

rare,  he  had  made  reasonably  sure  that  both  would  remain 
his  even  after  death.  He  had  fastened  the  two  together 
with  rivets  of  gold.  Nina,  in  the  unpleasant  moments 
when  she  dwelt  on  it,  could  visualize  quite  plainly  the 
canny  smile  with  which  he  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  red-sealed  document  which  affirmed  that  if  Nina 
Blake  married  again,  all  the  estates,  monies  and  proper- 
ties, the  use  of  which  was  to  be  hers  during  her  lifetime, 
would  instantly  revert  to  the  Blake  estate,  be  sold  and  the 
revenue  devoted  to  charity  in  his  name. 

It  had  brought  about  no  real  problem  during  the  seven 
years  of  her  widowhood.  She  had  stretched  her  beautiful 
young  body  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  content  to  let  the  protect- 
ing arms  of  great  wealth  close  her  in.  She  loved  California, 
but  when  the  rainy  season  descended  in  unceasing  clouds 
she  ran  away  from  it.  She  adored  the  life  of  New  York,  but 
when  winter  storms  darkened  the  city  she  fled  to  the  sun- 
shine of  Florida.  When  America  grew  dull  there  was 
always  the  Riviera.  And  to  all  of  these  she  could  travel  in 
yacht  or  private  car,  with  friends  to  amuse  her,  to  make  life 
interesting;  men  in  whose  eyes  she  could  light  the  flame  of 
her  charm,  women  to  form  a  background  for  it. 

The  velvet  of  her  life  had  been  unseamed,  unwrinkled. 
The  lovely  Nina  Blake,  whose  name  in  the  daily  society 
column  stirred  her  less  fortunate  sisters  to  envy,  held  a 
place  in  the  sun  that  was  assured.  Now  she  looked  down 
at  Jim  Nichols  and  knew  that  the  question  he  had  put  to 
her  merely  veiled  another,  one  she  had  no  immediate 
desire  to  answer.  It  made  her  uncomfortable  to  have  his 
direct  gray  gaze  strip  her  of  her  languorous  contentment  as 
one  tears  off  a  concealing  garment.  And  yet  she  loved  to 
have  him  look  at  her  the  way  he  did;  loved  to  feel  that  the 
steel  of  this  man,  who  was  a  fighter,  responded  so  frankly  to 
her  own  magnetism.  There  was  no  one  else  of  all  the  men 
she  knew  who  gave  her  the  sense  of  completion  that  he  did. 

"Blake  knew  how  important  it  was  to  you  at  that  time," 
he  picked  up  her  words.  "But  now,  Nina — now?  Is  your 
whole  world  still  centered  in  this  garden?" 

"No,  there's  the  place  at  Newport  and  the  one  at  Miami 
and  the  Adirondack  Lodge."  She  paused  as  he  started  to 
spring  up,  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  held  him  at  her 
feet.  "You  think  me  flippant.  But  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about— about  serious  things  this  afternoon." 

"I've  been  thinking  serious  things  for  a  good  many 
years,  Nina,"  he  said,  his  hand  going  up  quickly  to  cover 
hers.  "I've  worked  hard  and  tried  to  move  mountains 
because  of-  serious  things.  I  guess  you  know  that,  though, 
don't  you?" 

"But  I— don't  let's  discuss  any  problems  to-day,  Jimmy 
hoy,"  she  whispered,  apprehension  sending  a  cloud  across 
her  eyes.  "This  is  such  a  heavenly  day.  Let's  drift.  It's  so 
nice  drifting—  not  knowing  where  you're  going  to  land." 

"We  can't  drift  always,  Nina." 

"Why  not?  That's  all  life  is  anyway." 

"For  some  of  us— perhaps." 

"Why  not  for  you  and  me?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  came  concisely  with  a  sudden  snap  of  the 
jaws,  "I'm  not  the  drifting  kind." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Red  rays  from  the 
west  slanted  on  the  windows  of  the  house  like  (ires.  The 
shadows  grew  longer.  The  lizard  slid  along  the  wall. 


Ji  Knock  That  Sounded  Unusually  Sharp  In  the  Stillness  Roused  Her 


Nina  looked  away,  moving  her  chair  ever  so  slightly  into 
the  red  rays.  She  gave  a  little  shiver,  reached  up  and 
pulled  from  the  chair  back  a  scarf  that  matched  her  gown. 
It  caught  and  a  point  of  wood  tore  mercilessly  through  the 
delicate  thing.  The  man  at  her  feet  sprang  up  with  an 
exclamation. 

"  It  doesn't  matter."  She  disentangled  the  scarf  without 
a  glance  at  the  ugly  tear,  and  handed  it  to  him.  "  But  you 
can  put  it  round  my  shoulders,  if  you  will." 

He  draped  it  carefully  about  her  fragrant  throat  and  the 
soft  line  that  sloped  away  from  it.  She  waited  with  eyes 
partly  closed  for  the  lingering  touch  of  his  hands  which  had 
come  of  late  with  every  little  service  he  rendered  her.  It 
was  a  touch  half  timid,  half  pleading,  yet  giving  her  the 
sense  that  they  wanted  to  take  hold  of  her  and  crush  her 
to  him.  But  they  lifted  quickly  and  he  dropped  to  the 
ground  again. 

"I'll  be  going  back  East  within  the  month,"  he  an- 
nounced with  surprising  abruptness. 
Her  eyes  widened. 

"But,  Jimmy,  you  came  out  for  three  months,  and 
you've  been  here  only  ten  days." 

"  I  know.  But  that  contract  for  the  San  Francisco  build- 
ing is  likely  to  be  tied  up  earlier  than  I  thought,  and  I've 
got  to  get  back  to  work." 

"Work?"  She  lifted  her  arms  lazily,  luxuriantly.  "Why 
not  stay  here  and  play  awhile?  Learn  how  to  play,  Jimmy 
boy.  There's  nothing  like  it  in  the  world." 

He  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  seemed  quizzical,  but 
close  inspection  would  have  revealed  the  indulgence  one 
gives  to  a  child  who  doesn't  understand. 

"Work  is  the  greatest  play  in  the  world,  Nina.  Besides, 
I've  got  to  keep  at  it  if  I  want  to  earn  the  right  to  play — 
with  you." 

"But  if  I  think  you've  already  earned  it?" 

"  I  haven't  though.  I've  got  a  good  many  skyscrapers 
to  put  up  before  I  can  reach  your  elevation." 

"Isn't  that  house  high  enough?"  She  pointed  upward. 
"You  planned  it,  you  know." 

"Yes— for  you.  But  another  man  paid  for  it.  Next  time 
I'd  like  that  privilege,"  he  added  without  preamble. 
"That's  the  thing  I've  been  working  for.  You  know  it." 

She  chose  to  ignore  any  need  for  a  direct  reply.  She 
gave  a  quick  little  nervous  laugh  as  his  gaze  darted  to  hers, 
but  did  not  meet  it. 

"You  always  get  what  you  want,"  she  said. 

"Do  I?"  He  caught  hold  of  her  hand  with  swift  inten- 
sity. "Do  I?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
serious  things?  And  here  we  are  talking  about  them— and 
I  hate  problems.  I  hate  facing  issues  and  arguing  with 
myself  and  other  people.  I  like  sitting  here  in  the  warmth 
and  sunshine,  just  you  and  I— and  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  hang." 


"You  and  I  beneath  the  bough,"  he  paraphrased,  lips 
drawn  in  with  an  expression  not  easy  to  read.  "You  and  I 
and  our  jug  of  wine,  eh,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes 
sailing  by?  Afraid  Omar  Khayyam's  out  of  date,  Nina. 
This  is  an  age  of  competition." 
"Is  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  fun  of  it— fighting  for  what  you  want." 

"I've  never  had  to  fight  much.  I've  al- 
ways had  others  to  do  that  for  me,  and  I've 
been  quite  happy." 

"  Have  you?  There's  never  been  anything 
you  wanted  that  was  worth  a  struggle  to  get?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  lots  of  things  worth  getting.  But 
I've  never  had  to  suffer  in  order  to  get  them. 
You  see,  when  I  was  a  girl  father  gratified 
every  wish  I  breathed;  and  when  he  died  I 
married  Hiram.  And  there  you  are!" 

"You're  measuring  desires  like  so  many 
yards  of  ribbon.  There  are  some,  you  know, 
that  are  not  for  material  things." 

"Well,  there  must  be  ways  to  gratify  them, 
too.  People  make  too  much  of  a  problem  of 
life." 

Her  beautiful,  indolent  hand  swept  the 
question  aside.  He  took  a  cigarette  from  his 
case,  lighted  it  and  smiled  speculatively  over 
the  flame  at  her.  In  the  smile  was  doubt  and 
an  eager  hope. 

"Aren't  you  facing  any  problem  of  any 
kind  now,  Nina?  Isn't  there  anything  you 
want  that  might  demand  a  sacrifice?  " 
She  detected  the  urge  in  his  voice,  and  for  the 
first  time  his  eyes  drew  hers  to  answer  him.  In 
spite  of  her,  a  flood  of  longing  swept  from  them  and 
over  him.   He  tossed  the  cigarette  aside,  got  up 
quickly,  and  without  a  word  his  arms  went  out. 
Instantly  the  flood  ceased  as  if  suddenly  dammed. 
She  put  a  hand  in  his,  got  up,  and  faced  him. 

"But  don't  ask  me  to  face  anything  or  decide 
anything  now— please  don't!"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"It  isn't  fair;  I'm  not  ready.  Wait!" 
"I've  waited  and  worked  seven  years." 
"I  know.  Then  a  year  more  or  less,  Jimmy,  a 

year  more  or  less  " 

"Is  a  year  lost,  isn't  it?" 

"No— no!  Why  should  it  be?  We'll  always  have  these 
wonderful  hours  together.  And  when  I  travel  you  can 
always  run  away  from  work  and  join  me  for  a  time." 

"Is  that  all  you  want?" 

She  was  silent. 

"Is  it?"  he  insisted,  and  caught  her  two  arms. 

"Don't  ask  me,  Jimmy  boy!  Please  don't!" 

"You  know  I'm  going  to  ask  you.   You  know  why 
haven't  asked  you  all  these  years.   You  know  I've  been; 
trying  to  ever  since  I've  been  here." 

"Yes,  but — aren't  my  wishes  to  be  considered?  If 
don't  care  to  be  pulled  up  sharp  and  made  to  come  to  a 
decision  now,  what  right  have  you  to  demand  one?" 

"None."  He  dropped  her  arms.  "Not  the  least  in  the 
world."  He  turned  aside,  dove  into  his  pocket,  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  shoved  it  back  again.  "  Hadn't  we  better 
stroll  up  to  the  house?  The  others  will  be  coming  back 
soon." 

Nina  hesitated  an  instant,  her  soft  lips  curving  with  a 
look  of  petulant  intolerance.  Having  achieved  the  thing 
she  desired  she  felt  decided  annoyance  that  he  could  drop 
the  subject  with  such  evident  ease.  The  thrill  of  holding 
the  strength  of  this  man  like  some  brittle  thing  in  her 
white  hands  was  an  intoxicant  that  made  her  senses  sing, 

She  hesitated,  seeking  his  eyes  with  her  own  half  veiled- 
He  was  intent  upon  the  dipping  sun's  reflection  that  dyed 
the  house  a  gold-tinged  pink.  The  color  glided  down  the 
gleaming  marble  and  sank  into  the  ground  like  the  long 
graceful  stroke  of  an  artist's  brush.  Back  of  the  mountains 
night  and  a  full  moon  were  rising,  and  where  the  rose  and 
purple  met  they  merged,  and  pale  amethyst  was  born. 

Nichols  raised  his  face  to  the  glory  of  it.  Nina  drew  the 
gauzy  scarf  closer  about  her  shoulders.  She  made  a  move- 
ment to  link  her  arm  into  his,  but  he  apparently  was  toe 
intent  to  notice.  With  a  slight  shrug  she  followed  as  h« 
started  toward  the  steps. 

The  shadows  siretched  along  the  wall,  covering  it.  The 
lizard  roused  himself  and  scurried  away  into  the  bushes 

// 

ON  THE  second  floor  of  the  white  marble  villa  a  suite  oi 
rooms  dedicated  to  Nina  Blake  faced  east  and  south 
There  was  one  window  facing  west,  but  it  was  at  tht 
extreme  end  of  the  apartment,  looking  out  from  her  bed- 
room. Rose  silk  curtains  lined  with  gold  draped  it,  so  thai 
even  when  the  sun  was  set  t  ing  a  warm  light  penetrated  th( 
room.  The  two  other  windows  looked  south  and  dowr 
toward  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  Between  them  on  ; 
dais  stood  an  ivory-enameled  bed  delicately  carved.  It 
had  been  placed  in  that  position  so  that  the  morning  ligh 
would  not  fall  directly  upon  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper.  Its 
cover  of  iris-blue  brocade  threaded  with  gold  trailed  at  tin 
four  corners  great  gold  tassels  that  spread  as  they  swep 
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he  floor.  Beside  it  lay  an  oblong  cushion  into  which  the 
eet  sank  with  the  first  step  down.  They  constituted  the 
nly  touch  of  poignant  color.  • 
The  room  was  otherwise  soft  and  glowing  like  the  heart 
f  a  sunrise  rose.  Its  chairs  were  of  satin,  its  chaise  longue 
eaped  with  downy  pillows. 
From  it  opened  a  dressing  room  with  mirror  walls  and 
table  the  length  of  one  of  them,  covered  with  every  con- 
eivable  species  of  toilet  article,  all  in  gold  and  mono- 
rammed  with  tiny  sapphires.  They  lay  in  even  slanting 
dws — brushes,  combs,  powder  boxes,  rouge  and  cold 
ream  jars,  lotion  bottles,  perfumes,  nail  files,  buffers,  all 
tie  concrete  composites  of  elusive  feminine  beauty,  await- 
lg  the  tender  hand  that  would  scatter  them.  A  woman 
sated  before  that  table  could  lose  no  angle  of  her  reflec- 
ion,  even  to  the  minutest  flicker  of  an  eyelash.  And  the 
ghts  were  so  arranged  that  by  the  twist  of  a  shade  she 
ould  see  herself  in  the  revealing  glare  of  outdoors  or  by 
tie  more  flattering  candlelike  effects  achieved  in  the  rooms 
ownstairs. 

Beyond,  a  door  slightly  ajar  gave  on  to  a  bathroom 
'hose  walls  were  tinted  the  foamy  blue  of  the  sea  and 
'hose  sunken  bath  of  blue  and  white  mosaics  had  three 
urving  steps  that  led  into  it.  At  the  farther  end  of  that, 
nd  entered  by  a  little  private  hall  from  the  dressing  room, 
'as  Nina's  boudoir. 

She  walked  the  length  of  the  rooms  on  her  return  from 
tie  garden,  an  impatient  frown  between  her  eyes.  As  a 
ale  Nina  moved  easily,  languidly,  without  effort — more 
3  if  the  ground  were  moving  from  under  her.  But  this 
fternoon  her  step  was  hasty,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
;cape  something. 

She  pushed  open  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  took  off  her 
at,  dropped  it  on  a  chair  and  ran  her  fingers  through  the 
eavy  gold  wave  of  her  hair.  They  tingled  unpleasantly, 
[most  as  though  the  nerves  were  at  their  tips.  For  some 
naccountable  reason  her  whole  being  was  keyed  to  a 
itch  of  rebellion.  And  yet  not  unaccountable,  for  she 
new  perfectly  well  how  to  name  the  thing  that  was  dis- 
orbing  her,  that  threatened  to  scorch  the  smooth  velvet 
f  her  life.  It  was  the  one  thing  she  had  been  unable  to 
Rrist  and  turn  to  suit  her  own  convenience;  the  one 
ixury  she  couldn't  afford. 


She  hadn't  wanted  to  love  Jim  Nichols.  Heaven  knew 
she  hadn't!  She  had  wanted  to  play  at  love  with  him  — 
true.  But  he  didn't  seem  able  to  play  at  anything  except 
golf  and  tennis  and  the  rest  of  the  games  that  didn't 
necessarily  include  women.  He  went  into  everything  so 
intensely.  Strangely  enough,  that  was  the  very  thing  that 
had  made  her  love  him.  His  personality  was  so  much  more 
vivid  than  that  of  any  other  man  whose  life  had  crossed 
hers.  It  swept  round  her  with  a  delicious  warmth. 

She  recalled  his  first  visit  eight  years  before  to  her  late 
husband's  New  York  home,  when  he  had  brought  the  blue 
prints  of  this  very  house.  They  had  gone  over  the  plans 
together,  and  as  she  mentioned  her  needs  he  had  met  them 
with  a  swift  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  an  alteration  hastily 
sketched  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper.  Hiram  Blake  had  stood 
over  the  two  heads  bent  close  together  and  complained 
in  his  thin  voice: 

"I  can't  understand  why  Laguere  didn't  come  himself. 
Are  you  sure  this  young  man  will  understand  what  you 
want,  my  dear?" 

And  without  looking  up  into  her  husband's  pale  but 
all-seeing  eye  she  had  answered,  "I'm  sure  he  will — 
perfectly!" 

He  had.  With  keenest  interest  and  no  need  of  explana- 
tion he  had  grasped  every  suggestion  she  made.  He  had 
improved  on  them.  So  necessary  had  he  become  that  she 
had  insisted  that  he  and  no  one  else  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  That  had  been  his  first  trip  West  in  the 
Blake  private  car.  It  had  been  by  no  means  his  last.  Nina 
had  discovered  that  not  only  in  the  building  of  a  house 
could  he  give  her  everything  she  wanted.  She  drew  on  his 
devotion  whenever  she  felt  the  need  of  it.  Toward  the 
career  that  so  often  prevented  his  acceptance  of  her  invita- 
tions she  felt  nothing  but  resentment.  The  question  of 
marriage  with  him  she  had  pushed  aside  whenever  it 
thrust  tempting  possibilities  before  her.  It  was  one  she 
refused  to  meet. 

And  now  he  was  drawing  her  to  it.  He  was  driving  her 
up  against  a  blank  wall.  She  knew  that  she  could  not 
much  longer  avoid  meeting  the  issue,  and  she  didn't  want 
to  meet  it.  To  give  up  Jim  or  to  give  up  the  luxury 
that  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  if  she  had  been  born 
swaddled  in  it — that  was  what  her  decision  would  amount 
to,  and  she  didn't  want  to  give  up 
either. 

She  moved  about  the  silken  room, 
soft  colored,  soft  cushioned,  and 
touched  the  various  exquisite  furnish- 
ings that  made  it.  She  loved  the  feel 
of  them.  To  wrap  herself  in  clinging 
chiffons;  to  lie  at  length  when  she  was 
tired  in  pillows  that  sank  with  her  body ; 


to  open  closets  that  revealed  a  gown  for  every  night  and 
two  for  every  day;  to  open  others  upon  rows  of  slippers 
and  shoes;  to  come  and  go  at  will;  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out responsibility  or  material  worries;  that  was  the  life 
she  loved  and  wanted— and  that  was  not  the  life  Jim 
Nichols  could  give  her. 

She  weighed  her  three  years  with  Hiram  Blake  against 
the  seven  with  his  money.  Until  recently  the  balance  had 
been  pretty  even.  He  had  never  demanded  too  much 
of  her,  and  she  had  never  given  it.  She  was  fair  enough 
to  admit  to  herself  that  no  one  had  coerced  her  into  the 
marriage.  Her  father,  having  gambled  away  a  fortune  in 
the  effort  to  double  it,  had  put  a  bullet  in  his  brain  rather 
than  live  to  see  his  lovely  Nina  start  out  at  eighteen  to 
work  for  her  living.  But  in  one  thing  his  Nina  was  unlike 
him.  She  was  not  a  gambler.  She  had  had  no  intention  of 
working.  Following  the  shock  of  his  loss— her  mother 
having  died  years  before— she  had  sat  down  in  her  alone- 
ness,  figured  out  the  thing  she  wanted  more  than  anything 
else,  made  capital  of  her  beauty  and  realized  on  the  invest- 
ment. Now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  wanted  some- 
thing more.  She  wanted  Jim  Nichols,  and  she  asked 
herself  dubiously  whether  the  luxury  of  his  love  could 
compensate  for  the  luxury  that  for  so  many  years  had 
enfolded  her.  At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  no 
woman  had  ever  shouldered  such  a  stupendous  problem. 

She  tried  to  shake  its  weight  by  going  over  to  one  of  the 
windows  facing  south  and  looking  out  at  the  grounds  that 
represented  only  a  tithe  of  the  estates  that  were  hers  just 
so  long  as  she  remained  the  property  of  the  man  who  had 
purchased  her  with  them.  The  flight  of  steps  descended 
duskily  into  the  dark  bushes.  The  shadowy  blue  of  ap- 
proaching night  lay  across  them,  and  as  she  looked  two 
figures  went  slowly  down  their  length:  Jim's — she'd  have 
known  it  in  utter  darkness— and  the  upright,  Norfolk- 
coated  one  of  Joan  Murray,  who  fifteen  minutes  earlier 
had  driven  up  with  Sam  McCutcheon. 

Nina,  watching  them,  saw  Jim  halfway  down  turn  and 
take  the  steps  two  at  a  time.  He  was  back  in  a  moment 
with  Joan's  cape  over  his  arm.  He  held  it  while  she  slipped 
her  arms  through  the  openings,  then  put  a  guiding  hand 
under  her  elbow  and  they  went  on  down  the  steps. 

Nina  reached  up  hastily,  switched  on  the  electric  light 
back  of  her  and,  flinging  open  the  window,  helloed  to  them 
gayly.  Both  looked  round  and  waved.  She  sent  them  a 
laughing  caution  not  to  get  lost  in  the  woods. 

As  they  disappeared  she  turned  away  from  the  window, 
drew  the  lace  scarf  from  her  shoulders,  inserted  a  finger  in 
the  damaged  part,  and  with  a 
sharp  little  laugh  dragged  it  the 
full  length  of  the  cobwebby  fabric. 


"Joan,  That  Place  You  Showed  Me  In  the  Wood  —  Can  It  be  Found  at  Night?' 
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DOWN  the  road  that  winds  along  the  slope  of 
Mt.  Aurora  rolled  an  automobile.  To  the  right 
was  the  mountain,  looming  over  the  car  as  the 
flank  of  an  elephant/night  loom  over  a  crawling  fly. 
To  the  left  a  low  wall  was  all  that  stood  between  the 
road  and  a  drop  so  deep  that  the  trees  below  looked  like 
bushes  and  the  cows  were  painted  toys  from  a  child's 
Noah's  ark.  On  such  a  road,  one  might  have  thought,  a 
car  would  proceed  with  caution,  but  the  automobile  with 
which  our  story  opens  first  swung  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left  as  though  upon  destruction  bent. 

A  glance  inside  the  car,  however,  would  have  explained 
it  all.  On  the  back  seat  were  two  suitcases,  shining  with 
newness;  and  on  the  front  seat  were  two  newly  weds, 
shining  with  newness  too,  and  acting  quite— quite— quite 
in  the  immemorial  manner.  Nor  was  that  all.  Watching 
them  through  the  back  window  of  the  car  was  a  character 
so  strange  that  you  will  never  understand  it  unless  we  go 
right  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  and  tell  this  story 
properly.  ^ 

YOU  know  the  way  most  mothers  boast  about  the 
beauty  of  their  babies?  When  Herbert  Peterson  was 
eight  yea,rs  old  he  heard  his  mother  telling  a  visitor  what  a 
beautiful  child  her  Oliver  had  been,  and  how,  when  she 
took  him  out  in  his  gocart,  perfect  strangers  had  stopped 
her  on  the  street  and  cried,  "Oh!  Oh!  What  a  lovely 
child!" 

"Say,  mom,"  said  Herbert  when  the  visitor  had  de- 
parted, "wasn't  I  a  pretty  baby  too?" 

Herbert  was  in  his  mother's  black  books  that  day.  The 
night  before  she  had  caught  him  reading  in  bed  with  the 
lamp  precariously  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  mattress. 
So  when  he  asked  for  information  about  the  beauty  of  his 
babyhood  he  courted  a  truthful  answer;  and,  what  ismore, 
he  got  it. 

"No,  Herbert,"  said  his  mother.  "You  were  a  strong, 
healthy  baby— I'll  say  that  for  you;  but  I  used  to  pull 
your  little  cap  down  over  your  face  whenever  I  took  you 
out.  Your  Uncle  Andrew  used  to  say  that  your  head 
reminded  him  of  an  apple  dumpling  that  somebody  had 
sat  on— Uncle  Andrew  was  always  a  great  joker.  But  you 
were  a  good  baby— I'll  say  that  for  you." 

Herbert  swallowed  hard  and  went  back  to  his  lessons. 
He  had  always  been  a  quiet  boy,  but  he  was  just  a  bit 
quieter  than  ever  after  that. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  standing  in  the 
school  yard  one  day  when  Egbert  Guerin  proposed  a  new 
game.  First  of  all  he  took  Fatty  Hubbard  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  then  he  lined  the  other  boys  against  the  school- 
house  wall. 
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"You  fellows  are  all  to  be  flies,"  he  told  them.  "I'll 
whisper  each  one  of  you  the  kind  of  fly  you  are,  and  then 
I'll  call  the  roll,  and  then  I'll  show  you  the  game." 

After  he  had  told  them  their  names  he  disappeared  for  a 
minute  into  the  basement  of  the  school,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  had  a  particularly  innocent  look  and  very  round 
cheeks.  He  and  Fatty  Hubbard  started  to  walk  down  the 
row  of  boys,  and  Fatty  called  the  roll. 

"What  sort  of  fly  are  you?" 

"  House  fly." 

"What  sort  of  fly  are  you?" 

"  Meat  fly." 

"Next?" 

"Trout  fly." 

"Next?" 

"  Letter  fly." 

Herb  Peterson  was  the  letter  fly,  and  as  you  probably 
know— if  you  have  ever  played  it— Egbert's  cheeks  were 
full  of  water.  It  is  the  conceit  of  the  game  that  "Letter 
fly"  can  also"be  construed  as  "Let  her  fly!" 

And  the  moment  the  fatal  syllables  were  spoken  Egbert 
did  it. 

The  young  are  cruel.  Herbert  of  the  apple-dumpling 
countenance  had  always  kept  to  himself  a  lot;  but  he  kept 
to  himself  a  whole  lot  more  after  that.  It  was  the  same 
when  he  entered  high  school.  The  elements  of  popularity 
were  simply  not  in  him,  and  although  in  his  second  year  he 
made  one  final  effort  to  break  his  shell,  all  he  got  was  a 
memory  that  made  him  blush  for  years  afterward  when- 
ever he  happened  to  think  about  it. 

On  the  Saturday  before,  a  young  cousin  from  over  Hell 
Hollow  way  had  visited  the  Petersons,  and  because  all  the 
youths  from  over  Hell  Hollow  way  prided  themselves  upon 
their  wickedness,  he  had  taught  Herbert  one  of  those 
Rabelaisian  rimes  which  country  cousins  sometimes  scrib- 
ble on  white-painted  bridges.  The  city  cousin  thought  it 
rich,  and  when  he  reached  school  the  next  Monday  morn- 
ing he  wrote  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  passed  it  to  Fatty 
Hubbard,  who  sat  next  to  him.  Fatty  snorted  with 
applause  and  again  passed  it  on.  Indeed,  the  verse  had 
attained  a  gratifying  circulation  when  Egbert  Guerin 
made  such  a  noise  over  it  that  Miss  Brown  swooped  over 
and  had  it  like  a  hawk. 

"Peterson,"  she  said  when  she  had  read  it,  "this  is  your 
writing?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  miserable  Herb. 


"I  am  ashamed  of  you.  When  the  others  have 
gone  to-night  you  will  write  this  verse  ten  times 
upon  the  blackboard.  And  then  you  will  go  down 
stairs  and  fetch  Mr.  Haven  to  see  what  you  have 

done." 

Mr.  Haven  was  the  principal — grim-visaged,  but  with  a 
heart  of  gold — and  when  he  went  up  t<3  the  high-school 
room  in  the  wake  of  Master  Peterson,  this  is  the  verse  that 

stared  at  him  from  every  side: 

Oh,  the  devils  had  a  ball— had  a  ball— had  a  ball! 
In  the  Devils'  Hall!  In  the  Devils'  Hall! 
There  was  one  little  devil  there  nice  and  fat 
And  all  she  wore  was  a  fireman's  hat  ! 

Herbert  had  always  been  bashful,  but  after  that  he 
developed  a  hair-trigger  blush  and  shunned  the  girls  as 
though  they  were  leaves  of  the  upas  tree. 

In  his  third  year  at  high  school,  however,  he  began  to 
get  his  bearings.  His  class  started  the  study  of  geology, 
and  right  from  the  first  there  was  a  quality  in  it  that 
seemed  to  stir  him — as  a  note  of  the  piano  will  sometimes 
set  one  vase  vibrating  and  leave  everything  else  in  the 
room  alone. 

"The  history  of  the  earth  is  written  in  its  rocks." 

There  was  something  rugged  and  noble  about  that— 
a  strong,  silent  nut  worthy  of  strong,  silent  cracking— 
a  challenge  that  had  something  stupendous  in  it.  Fiery 
flames  and  molten  masses,  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
glaciers,  tides  and  primal  ooze — even  the  terms  fascinated 
him  and  made  him  hunger  and  thirst  for  more. 

In  the  first  week  he  sprang  to  the  head  of  his  class  and 
stayed  there,  inviolable,  invulnerable.  Indeed,  carried  high 
upon  the  crest  of  this  geological  wave,  he  won  the  Chap- 
man Scholarship,  which  entitled  him  to  four  years  in  Old 
Buckeye,  and  after  that  there  is  only  one  word  which  will 
describe  Herbert  Peterson's  frame  of  mind.  He  consid- 
ered himself  predestined. 

"What  Maeterlinck  is  to  the  bees  and  Fabre  is  to  the 
insects— that's  what  I'm  going  to  be  to  the  history  of  the 
earth,"  quoth  he. 

That  summer,  though  he  shaved  his  lip,  he  let  a  little 
down  grow  in  the  front  of  each  ear — the  outward  visible 
sign  of  future  greatness. 

/// 

DURING  his  four  years  at  college  Herbert  so  distin- 
guished himself  at  his  favorite  study  that  when  h< 
had  earned  the  nickname  of  the  Petrified  Man  and  the 
right  to  put  "  B.  A."  after  his  name,  it  was  suggested  that 
he  might  like  to  hop  off  from  among  the  students  and  hop 
on  among  the  instructors.  He  hopped  on  and  stayed  on 
for  two  years— chafing  always  to  get  away  and  make  real 
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friends  of  the  mountains— and  then  his  Uncle  Andrew  died 
and  left  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  invested  in 
securities  which  netted  just  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 
After  he  had  studied  the  question  with  the  same  care  with 
which  he  studied  everything  else,  young  Professor  Peterson 
resigned  from  the  faculty  and  did  a  most  peculiar  thing. 
He  bought  a  secondhand  car,  and  though  of  course  this  was 
only  chance,  the  car  was  a  sporting  model. 

First  he  learned  to  run  it,  and  then  he  began  to  equip  it; 
and  if  you  had  been  there  to  watch  his  preparations  you 
would  have  seen  that  this  was  no 
short  trip  that  the  Petrified  Man  was 
planning,  but  a  cruise  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The  rear  deck  of  the  car  was  taken 
out,  and  in  its  place  a  large  specimen 
box  was  installed.  A  glass  cracker 
box  made  a  pantry;  and  a  lean-to 
tent,  folded  and  strapped  to  the  run- 
ning board,  served  as  collapsible 
cabin.  Maps  were  laid  in,  a  blank  log 
book,  a  compass,  a  camera,  a  folio  of 
government  geological  surveys,  a 
knock-down  stove  that  was  more  in- 
genious than  many  a  conjuring  trick, 
and  such  a  collection  of  other  things 
that  even  an  auctioneer  with  breath 
a  mile  long  would  have  been  driven 
in  despair  to  have  referred  to  them 
as  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

"Twenty- five  dollars  a  week," 
thought  the  young  professor  the 
morning  he  set  out  upon  his  voyage 
of  discovery.  "I  am  sure  that  I  can 
purchase  the  few  provisions  I  need 
for  that — not  to  forget  the  very  nec- 
essary gasoline  and  an  occasional  tire. 
Certainly  I  shall  have  no  rent  to 
pay — no  car  fare.  The  farms  will  be 
convenient  for  milk  and  eggs.  I  can 
sojourn  South  for  the  winter  months, 
Canada  for  the  summer  months, 
White  Mountains,  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Lauren tian  Range  " 

Almost  breathless  with  excitement, 
he  ran  round  to  the  front  of  the  car 
and  gave  the  crank  such  a  merry-go- 
round  that  she  caught  on  the  first 
turn. 

The  engine  roared,  the  fenders 
rattled,  the  exhaust  popped;  and  in 
this  noise,  comparable  to  that  which 
might  conceivably  accompany  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  young  Professor 
Peterson  steered  boldly  forth  and 
headed  for  the  great  unknown. 

IV 

UP  AND  DOWN  the  continent, 
then,  roamed  the  young  Petrified 
Man,  tapping  the  rocks  with  his 
hammer  as  though  in  search  of  an  im- 
prisoned goddess  and  forever  making 
notesin  a  book  that  resembled  a  ledger. 
The  first  winter  he  spent  on  the  lower 
Sierras,  the  next  summer  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies.  Coming  south  again 
in  September,  he  swung  to  the  east 
and  made  a  visit  to  Mt.  Aurora,  which 
was  only  fifty  miles  north  of  his  na- 
tive Fairfield.  Halfway  down  the 
mountain  he  caught  sight  of  a  light- 
colored  ledge,  and  after  he  had  scaled 
up  to  it  and  secured  his  specimen  he 
happened  to  look  round,  and  there 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain  he 
saw  a  beautiful  face  looking  at  him — 
a  face  which  Time  had  carved  in  the 
granite— peaceful,  grand  and  calm. 

"Aurora  herself ,"  thought  Professor 
Peterson  with  a  smile  as  he  took  a  snapshot  of  it.  "Some- 
thing tells  me  that  this  is  an  omen  of  good  fortune." 

Farther  down  the  road,  half  an  hour  later,  another  out- 
cropping stratum  caught  his  eye  and,  stopping  his  car 
almost  without  thinking,  he  chipped  off  a  sample. 

"M-m-m-m— Jurassic,"  he  told  himself,  "and  five  hun- 
dred feet  farther  up  I  found  Silurian."  At  this  he  beetled 
bis  brows, with  scholarly  satisfaction.  "Now  when  the 
older  rock  is  on  the  top,"  he  reasoned,  "and  a  newer 
stratum  is  underneath,  may  it  not  safely  be  deduced  that 
some  part  of  this  mountain  is  upside  down?  Ah,  yes!  And 
what  a  mighty  force  of  nature  it  must  have  been  to  tip 
Aurora  over!  What  a  moment  to  witness  in  the  history  of 
the  earth!" 

Whereupon  he  polished  his  horn  spectacles  with  a  singu- 
lar air  of  satisfaction  and  started  down  the  slope  again. 
It  wa»  then  that  he  noticed  the  conduct  of  the  car  ahead. 


First  it  veered  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  lurching 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other  as  though  bent  upon 
destruction,  but  always  checking  itself  upon  the  brink  of 
disaster  and  heading  back  for  the  center  of  the  highway. 

"Something  must  be  radically  wrong  with  his  steering 
gear,"  thought  the  young  professor.  "It  is  unbelievable 
that  he  does  not  stop— ah,  yes,  I  thought  he  would!" 

A  break  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  formed  a  bay  in  the 
road,  and  in  this  shelter  the  car  ahead  came  to  a  tremulous 
stop.  The  professor  almost  came  to  a  stop,  about  to  offer 


"Marlon,"  He  Said,  "i  —  I  Want  to  Tell  You  Something. 
I  —  Love  You,  Marlon.    Please  Don't  be  Jlngry,  Dear" 

his  services,  but  it  only  needed  a  single  glance  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  On  the  back  seat  of  the  other  car  was 
a  pair  of  suitcases,  shining  with  newness,  and  on  the  front 
seat  was  a  pair  of  newly  weds,  shining  with  newness,  too, 
and  acting  quite  in  the  immemorial  manner. 

"Poor  things— it's  all  they  know!"  thought  the  young 
Petrified  Man  as  he  hastily  stepped  upon  his  accelerator. 
"  Well,  after  all,  that's  his  life.  He  will  wake  up  some  day, 
and  then  it  may  be  too  late." 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  found  a  grove  of  pines  by 
the  side  of  the  road. 

"Six  o'clock,"  he  thought.  "I  think  I  will  camp  here. 
From  the  slope  of  the  land  I  cannot  be  far  from  water." 

He  backed  his  car  off  the  road,  and  there  he  sat  for  a 
while,  going  over  his  notes  for  the  day  while  the  light  was 


still  good,  but  keeping  one  eye  on  the  road  for  the  car  which 
had  fooled  him  so. 

"Thank  heaven  that  sort  of  thing  has  never  bothered 
me,"  he  devoutly  congratulated  himself,  "or  that  would 
be  the  end  of  my  book !"  He  said  this  with  emotion,  as  a 
friendly  god  upon  Olympus  might  say  "Or  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  world." 

Car  after  car  swirled  by  and,  busy  as  he  was,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  each  one  a  look,  half  fearing  that  the 
newly  weds  might  stop  in  that  same  grove. 

"Poor  things,  it's  all  they  know," 
he  said  again.  "Still,"  he  reflected, 
"if  some  men  didn't  fall  that  way  it 
would  be  harder  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
make  our  marks  in  the  world."  Quite 
a  procession  of  cars  went  by  then, 
afraid  to  pass  each  other  because  of 
the  twists  of  the  road.  "Upon  fur- 
ther study,  it  would  almost  seem  that 
most  men  fall  that  way,"  he  added 
more  thoughtfully.  "Every  one  of 
those  cars  had  a  female  in  it — of  some 
age  or  other." 

He  laughed  a  little  to  himself,  as 
he  might  have  laughed,  for  instance, 
if  you  had  told  him  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  might  possibly 
make  the  tides  without  assistance 
from  the  moon. 

"  My  system  is  certainly  superior 
to  theirs,"  said  he.  "My  girl  is  a 
good  one — uniquely  so.  I  hit  her  with 
my  geological  hammer  and  she  tells 
me  her  secrets;  and  when  she  has 
told  me  all  she  knows  I  am  going  to 
write  a  book  that  will  make  me  fa- 
mous. She  never  cries  or  answers  back 
or  makes  demands  or  tells  me  that  I 
can't  go  here  or  can't  go  there;  and, 
best  of  all,  she  lets  me  live  on  the 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  that  Uncle 
Andrew  left  me.  Twenty-five  dollars 
a  week!  I  wonder,  indeed,  if  a  sum 
so  small  would  even  buy  clothes  for 
the  one  I  passed  on  the  hill!  Half 
an  hour  of  daylight  left,"  he  broke 
off,  noticing  the  shadows.  "  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  find  that  water 
before  it  grows  too  dark." 

Putting  a  collapsible  pail  over  his 
arm,  he  followed  the  slope  of  the 
land  to  the  gully  which  he  was  sure 
he  would  find  not  far  away.  The  far- 
ther he  went  the  closer  grew  the  trees 
and  the  thicker  the  brush. 

"It  cannot  be  much  farther,"  he 
told  himself.  "The  land  rises  imme- 
diately ahead.  Hello!  What's  that?" 

He  stopped,  his  head  on  one  side, 
listening  again  for  that  sound  which 
can  affect  a  man  in  more  different 
ways  than  any  other  noise  produced 
by  human  agency. 

"There,  I  thought  that's  what  it 
was!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself  as  the 
prickle  went  over  his  scalp  again. 

He  hurried  forward  a  few  steps  and 
suddenly  came  to  a  spring.  By  the 
side  of  it  lay  the  figure  of  a  girl. 
Her  face  was  buried  in  her  arm,  and 
she  was  sobbing  away  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 


"T  BEG  your  pardon,"  said  Pro- 
J-  fessor  Peterson,  "but  can  I  be 
of  service  to  you  in  any  way?" 

The  girl  lifted  a  tear-stained  face, 
and  though  it  disclosed  Tragedy,  he 
was  vaguely  aware  that  Beauty  was 
looking  at  him  too. 
"I've  broken  my  ankle,  I  think,"  she  sobbed. 
She  was  wearing,  he  noticed,  a  pair  of  those  high  affairs 
which  give  a  girl  the  vague  effect  of  being  associated  with 
the  dragoons,  and  when  he  knelt  to  look  at  the  injured 
ankle  he  found  that  though  the  shoe  had  been  unlaced  the 
foot  was  swollen  so  badly  that  it  looked  like  a  silk-covered 
toy  balloon  trying  to  burst  through  a  leather  casing. 
"  Do  you  live  far  from  here?  "  he  asked. 
"We're  staying  at  the  hotel — the  Aurora  House,"  she 
said,  looking  at  him  as  though  she  were  wondering  if  she 
hadn't  seen  him  before.   But,  for  that  matter,  it  may  be 
that  she  looked  at  him  because  he  was  worth  a  second  look. 
Study  had  given  him  a  certain  austerity  of  expression  that 
was  far  removed  from  apple  dumplings— an  austerity 
intensified  by  his  horn  spectacles  and  the  length  of  his  hair. 
But  against  this  the  sun  and  the  wind  had  tanned  him  and 
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WHAT  kind  of  a  duck  is  that,  Henry?"  Henry, 
long  accustomed  to  settling  arguments  over 
waterfowl,  stood  behind  the  boss'  chair  for  a 
moment  gravely  regarding  the  platter  before  us,  his  air 
profoundly  judicial. 

"  'At,  suh,  is  er  malla'd.  Yas,  suh,  er  genuwine  malla'd." 
Our  Wilmington  host  smiled.   His  glance,  a  twinkle  of 
triumph  in  it,  he  directed  at  my  traveling  companion,  a 
Great  South  Bay  guide. 

"He's  crazy,"  declared  the  guide,  not  the  least  im- 
pressed. "I'm  telling  you  that's  a  black  duck.  Do  you 
think  I've  been  shootin'  and  eatin'  ducks  all  my  life  not  to 
know  the  taste  of  a  black  duck  and  the  color  of  his  bill?" 

The  ducks,  cooked  personally  by  our  friend  to  show  us 
how  it  was  done  in  Delaware,  had  been  served  with  the 
heads  tucked  under  the  wings.  Observing  this,  the  bay- 
man  inspected  them  more  closely. 

"Certainly  that's  a  black  duck,"  he  insisted. 
"Now  what've  you  got  to  say  to  that,  Henry?"  the 
Wilmington  host  challenged. 

"Boss,  'at  gemmun  speaks  mighty  positive,  but  if  'at 
ain't  a  real,  genuwine  malla'd  I  ain't  never  seen  one." 

"Any  proof?  This  gentleman  from  up  North  doesn't 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied." 

"Well,  suh,  I  ain't  tryin'  to  dispute  nobody,  but  de 
feathers  is  still  in  de  kitchen.  I  kin  fetch  his  wing." 

"That's  good  enough  for  me,"  agreed  the  Great  South 
Bay  man.  "There  ain't  no  two  different  kinds  of  ducks  in 
the  world  that's  got  wings  alike." 

We  began  to  eat  while  awaiting  Henry's  return  with  the 
evidence.  The  only  thing  better  than  a  good  duck  argu- 
ment is  a  good  duck.  Here  we  had  both. 

When  is  a  Mallard  Not  a  Mallard? 

OUR  host  was  an  epicure.  He  proved  it  with  the  first 
stroke  of  his  slender,  flexible  carving  knife.  Driving  a 
fork  through  the  breast  of  the  duck  near  the  wishbone,  he 
made  a  dexterous,  whiplike  stroke  with  the  keen  blade, 
clearing  one  side  of  the  breast  free  of  the  bone.  With  it  he 
took  a  tiny  part  of  the  wing  and  all  of  the  leg,  at  the  joint 
where  it  attaches  to  the  body.  Turning  the  bird  around,  he 
sliced  off  the  other  side  with  a  similar  stroke.  Each  slice 
made  a  serving  for  one  man.  The  rest  of  the  frame  he 
pushed  aside.  I  expected  to  see  him  place  the  frame  in  a 
press  and  use  the  squeezings  for  gravy.  But  he  had  no 
press,  it  seemed.  Instead  he  placed  a  fried  hominy  cake 
on  the  side  of  the  plate  with  the  helping  of  duck  and 
poured  upon  it  what  juice  had  come  from  the  cutting. 
There  was  more  of  this  juice  than  I  had  ever  seen  come 
from  a  roasted  wild  duck.  The  guide  commented  on  this. 
That,  it  developed,  was  the  secret  of  the  Wilmington  man's 
process  of  cooking 
that  we  had  stop- 
ped over  to  test. 
We  were  on  our 
way  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

Even  the  guide 
admitted  that  he 
had  never  tasted  a 
better  cooked 
duck.  It  was 
neither  too  rare  nor 
too  gamy.  The  dish 
might  have  been  a 
mite  too  tame  for  a 
Baltimore  epicure, 
but  it  suited  the 
Great  South  Bay 
man  and  myself 
right  down  to  the 
ground. 

"'S  foolish, 
though,  to  claim 
that  ain't  a  black 
duck,"  reiterated 
theguideaftertast- 
ing  a  bit  of  the 
breast.  Question- 
ing his  knowledge 
of  wildfowl  was 
almost  an  insult. 

Henry  returned, 
his  entire  face 
gashed  in  a  grin. 
His  hand  held  the 
evidence.  "Jes'lak 
I  tole  you,  gem- 
mun," he  chuckled. 
"'At's  er  malla'd. 
Here's  de  wing." 


On  the  table  he  laid  a  black  wing  in  which  a  single  patch 
of  greenish-blue  feathers  showed. 

"  De  gemmun  kin  see  for  hisse'f ,"  declared  Henry,  "  'at's 
er  genuwine  black  malla'd— fines'  bird  'at  flies." 

"Black  mallard?"  repeated  the  bayman  indignantly. 
"There  ain't  no  such  duck.  That's  a  black  duck.  The  only 
mallard  is  gray— greenheads,  some  folks  call  'em.  The 
heads  of  the  drakes  are  a  shiny  green." 

Being  a  neutral,  I  had  sensed  the  trouble  for  some  time, 
but  wanted  to  see  how  far  it  would  go. 

"Henry,"  I  finally  inquired,  "didn't  you  come  from 
Baltimore?" 

"Yas,  suh,  you  got  me.  Used  to  serve  'em  down  at  de 
ole  Diamond.  Ole  place  closed  now,  boss." 

This  admission  eventually  brought  the  argument  to  a 
dogfall — nobody  ever  wins  a  duck  debate — but  it  took  a 
lot  of  reference  books  and  pictures  before  peace  was  finally 
established,  even  with  reservations. 

In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  the  guides  always  refer 
to  a  black  duck  as  a  black  mallard.  The  real  mallard  they 
call  the  gray  mallard.  This  classification  is  justified,  per- 
haps, so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  mallard  family  and  its  close 
relations,  but  the  books  do  not  give  the  nomenclature  that 
way.  The  black  duck  undoubtedly  is  of  the  mallard 
family.  It  is  marked  on  the  wings  exactly  like  the  real 
mallard,  except  that  the  background  feathers  are  a  dark, 
brownish  black  instead  of  gray.  The  black  duck  and  the 
mallard  also  have  the  same  habits.  They  belong  to  the 
family  of  tippers.  That  is  to  say,  they  cannot  dive  for 
their  food,  but  merely  tip  over  and  feed  in  water  as  deep 
as  their  necks  will  reach.  Consequently  they  are  always 
found  in  marshes  or  very  shallow  water.  In  water  five 
feet  deep  a  black  duck  or  a  mallard  would  starve. 

But  in  all  the  arguments  there  is  never  a  detraction  of 
the  black  duck,  or  black  mallard,  as  food.  Even  facing 
lese  majesty,  many  acknowledged  game  epicures  stoutly 
maintain  that  the  black  duck  is  superior  to  either  the 
canvasback  or  the  redhead.  It  is  also  more  wary,  more 
difficult  to  entice  with  decoys. 

"There  never  was  any  need  of  a  Federal  law  to  protect 
the  black  duck,"  the  Great  South  Bay  guide  observed  at 
the  duck  dinner  that  night.  "Just  give  it  room  and  it'll 
take  care  of  itself." 

Even  with  his  inborn  prejudice  against  the  ways  of 
strange  climes,  the  old  bayman  frankly  admitted  that  our 
Wilmington  friend  was  among  the  best  duck  cooks  in  the 
world.  Neither  of  us  ever  had  tasted  birds  like  those 
before.  We  brought  the  recipe  back  East,  where  it  was 
received  with  acclaim. 


To  those  who  may  have  announced  a  distaste  for 
wild  duck  because  it  was  as  dry  as  a  chip,  tasted  like 
liver  and  was  too  fishy,  it  is  suggested: 
Pick  the  birds  very  carefully,  removing  all  pinfeathers. 
Never  skin  them— that  is  a  crime.  Stuff  the  birds  with  a 
few  slices  of  raw  apples  or  onions.  Carrots  also  are  good. 
Place  them  in  a  deep  pan,  preferably  a  casserole  dish,  that 
has  a  cover.  Pin  two  or  three  slices  of  salt  pork  over  the 
breast  of  each  duck  and  place  another  slice  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  dish— 
a  wineglassful  is  enough.  Sprinkle  black  pepper  freely  over 
the  entire  dish.  Place  the  cover  on  so  that  it  fits  snugly 
and  set  the  dish  in  a  hot  oven.  Allow  the  birds  to  steam 
this  way  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Then  remove  the  cover 
and  allow  the  ducks  to  brown  nicely  on  top.  You  may  cook 
them  as  done  as  you  please,  but  the  juice  will  always  run 
when  you  slice  the  breast.  If  you  have  a  press  squeeze  all 
the  juice  you  can  from  the  discarded  frames — it  is  useless 
to  try  to  eat  the  backs — and  by  the  addition  of  a  sauce  and 
a  touch  of  lemon  juice  make  a  dressing  of  it. 

How  to  Cook  a  Canvasback 

IF  YOU  try  wild  duck  cooked  in  that  manner,  and  still 
indicate  an  aversion  to  it,  a  certain  sportsman  in  Wilming- 
ton will  pay  well  for  your  photograph— at  least  that  is  his 
assertion. 

Sensing  indignation  among  the  canvasback  epicures,  let 
me  make  clear  that  this  is  not  written  especially  for  epi- 
cures. There  is  consolation  for  them  in  the  hope  that  these 
beginners  some  day  may  work  up  to  the  epicure  state  and 
eat  canvasback  or  redhead  as  they  do:  With  no  dressing 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  place  the  ducks  in  a  very  hot  oven 
and  cook  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes,  so  that  the  meat 
will  be  very  rare  and  the  juice  blood-red.  Then  serve 
hominy  cakes  and  soak  them  in  the  juice,  to  which  a  sauce 
has  been  added.  A  glass  of  Burgundy,  vintage  white  wine 
or  champagne  used  to  be  considered  a  necessary  adjunct, 
but  cider  will  do  reasonably  well. 

There  is  no  question  that  wild  duck  cooked  that  way 
tastes  like  a  wild  duck  and  nothing  else.  The  novice  will 
also  discover  that  everything  he  eats  for  the  next  two  days 
will  taste  like  a  wild  duck.  But  as  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
epicure  observes,  what  more  could  one  ask? 

"This  way  of  cooking  ducks,"  explained  the  Wilmington 
man,  referring  to  the  dish  we  had  just  eaten,  "is  what  I 
call  amateur,  or  plain-folks  style.  Ducks  are  becoming 
mighty  important  as  food  for  our  folks  living  along  the 
water  front,  and  it's  about  time  they  were  learning  to  eat 
them.  What's  the  use  of  shipping  barrels  of  wild  duck  to 
fancy  folks  in  the  cities  who  eat  them  almost  raw  just  to 
show  they  are  epicures,  when  it  would  be  a  big  saving  for 

the  poorer  families 
to  eat  them  right 
here  at  home?" 

This  man  had 
given  the  wild- 
duck  subject  con- 
siderable study. 

"There  wouldn't 
be  nearly  so  much 
talk  about  slaugh- 
tering game,"  he 
observed,  "if  the 
surplus  could  be 
made  of  actual 
benefit  to  people 
who  need  food  in 
their  pantries.  You 
never  heard  of  the 
common  folks  in 
England  and  Scot- 
land kicking  about 
the  slaughter  of 
grouse  and  pheas- 
ant when  the  shoot- 
ing season  begins, 
did  you?" 

I  had  never 
thought  of  that. 
The  guide  had 
never  heard  of  it. 

"Wei),  there's  a 
reason  for  it,"  he 
went  on.  "  You 
know  as  well  as  I 
do  how  many  times 
we've  held  up  our 
hands  in  disgust 
when    we  read 
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PERHAPS  it 
is  not  quite 
so  dangerous 
to  answer  the  ques- 
tion at  the  head  of 
this  article  with 
yes  or  no  as  to  reply 
in  the  same  way 
to  that  famous 
query,  "Have  you 
stopped  beating 
your  wife?"  But 
there  are  pitfalls 
aplenty.  To  an- 
swer no  condemns 
the  whole  system 
under  which  we 
live.  To  answer 
yes  requires  an 
arsenal  of  proof. 

Obviously,  busi- 
ness renders  con- 
siderable service. 
But  does  it  per- 
form anything  like 
the  service  it 
should,  or  in  a 
manner  and  to  a 
degree  to  compen- 
sate for  the  admit- 
ted evils  of  the 
modern  industrial 
system?    Like  a 

tight-rope  walker        L^^j**  "  ' 
balancing  himself  jtfi&tm&SM  ■•  ~ 

upon  a  wire  above        PMOTOi  sy  f.  7.  ao~~ER,  u.  8.  fo»est  8Ervice  

Niagara  Falls,  or 
the  classic  hero 

who  had  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  a  run- 
ner who  picks  his  precarious  way  from  one  end  of  a  football 
field  to  the  other  through  the  opposing  team,  I  must  seek 
the  truth  that  always  beckons  on  but  vanishes  upon 
approach  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

For  on  one  side  are  the  great  body  of  socialists  and 
radicals  who  are  so  convinced  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  present  industrial  system,  dominated  as  it  is  by  busi- 
ness men  engaged  in  money-making,  that  they  are  willing 
to  destroy  it  and  take  the  risk  of  whatever  follows.  They 
are  perfectly  willing  to  gamble  with  all  the  welfare  which 
has  been  produced  up  to  date. 

To  these  malcontents  everything  in  and  about  business 
is  suspicious.  Anyone  who  says  a  good  word  for  it  is 
regarded  as  a  defender  of  those  who  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  and  a  paid  tool  of  the  interests. 

To  this  type  of  critic  every  action,  indeed  every  thought, 
of  the  leaders  of  business,  of  the  captains  of  industry,  is  not 
only  selfish  but  has  a  sinister  motive,  something  to  do  with 
exploitation. 

How  extreme  are  the  feelings  of  those  who  think  this  way 
is  shown  by  a  recent  candidate  of  one  of  the  minor  parties 
for  a  high  political  office,  who  in  an  interview  contemptu- 
ously dismissed  the  leaders  of  industry  as  incompetent  by 
the  delightfully  simple  device  of  merely  dubbing  them 
moneygrubbers,  and  who  referred  to  modern  industry  as 
a  machine  intended  solely  for  grinding  out  profits  regard- 
less of  how  it  grinds  up  human  life. 

What  Would  a  Man  From  Mars  Say? 

a I  THE  other  side  are  millions  of  business  men  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  value  and  service  of  what  they  are 
doing,  such  ardent  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  the  industrial 
order,  that  to  challenge  them  for  it  is  like  denouncing  a  man's 
religion.  By  some  of  them  even  the  mildest  of  criticism  is 
hotly  rebuked  as  socialistic. 

"To  some  minds,"  says  Stephen  Leacock,  "the  demand 
for  law  and  order  overwhelms  all  other  thoughts.  To  others 
the  fierce  desire  for  social  justice  obliterates  all  fear  of  a 
social  catastrophe.  They  push  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss.  The  warning  cry  of '  back '  is  challenged 
by  the  eager  shout  of  'forward.'" 

Naturally,  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  subject,  or  rise  above  the  petty 
prejudices  which  bind  us  all  to  one  or  the  other  point  of 
view  and  blind  us  to  every  other. 

In  a  previous  article  I  attempted  to  examine  the  phrase 
which  is  going  the  rounds  so  much  just  now — that  industry 
should  be  conducted  for  public  service  rather  than  for 
private  profit.  It  was  seen  that  while  the  money-making 
motive  does  not  work  perfectly  by  any  means,  neither  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  unselfish,  altruistic 
motive  is  efficient  to  carry  us  along. 


Redfish  Lake,  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  Idaho 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  go  a  step  farther 
and  see  just  how  selfishly  or  unselfishly  business  does 
operate,  and  whether  the  service  idea  is  gaining  or  is  likely 
to  gain  ground.  For  surely  if  we  can  become  more  unselfish 
in  business  it  is  our  duty  and  ought  to  be  our  pleasure  to 
look  the  idea  squarely  in  the  face,  not  only  in  church  on 
Sundays  but  in  our  offices  on  Monday  mornings. 

Suppose  we  try  at  least  to  rise  as  far  as  possible  above 
the  noise  of  extreme  partisanship  and  look  down  upon  the 
business  and  industrial  world  as  a  whole.  Let  us  detach 
ourselves  if  we  can  and  pretend  we  are  like  the  man  from 
Mars. 

Such  a  person,  I  am  confident,  would  be  struck  first  and 
last  by  the  continuous  daily  miracle  of  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  goods.  If  the  detached 
visitor  came  to  this  country  he  would  hear  an  immense 
hullabaloo  over  poor  telephone  service,  the  breakdown  of 
the  railroads,  the  difficulty  of  getting  coal  and  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  packers. 

He  would  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  volume  of  criticism 
that  telephone  lines,  railroads,  coal  miners  and  dealers  and 
packers  had  ceased  to  function.  He  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  commodities  or  services  provided  by  these 
industries  had  either  become  unattainable  or  had  fallen  off 
to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  to  play  any  factor  in  the 
national  life. 

But  marvelous  to  relate,  he  would  discover  that  all  these 
goods  and  services  were  being  supplied  in  larger  quantity 
and  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  ever  before.  Being 
only  a  visitor  from  a  far-off  planet  and  not  an  all- wise 
human  being,  the  tourist  from  Mars  might  be  rather  puz- 
zled by  such  a  paradox. 

Curiously  enough,  he  would  discover  also  that  clothes, 
shoes,  automobiles,  bread  and  even  sugar  were  available 
and  actually  being  consumed  by  more  people  than  ever 
before.  Having  read  much  socialist  literature  and  other 
indictments  of  the  business  system,  the  visitor  would  at 
first  be  perplexed  by  what  he  saw.  But  gradually  the 
truth  would  dawn  upon  him  somewhat  as  follows: 

Failures,  defects  and  evils  there  are;  but  any  one  or  any 
group  of  persons  that  is  habitually  preoccupied  with  them 
naturally  becomes  blind  to  the  greater  and  more  basic  ele- 
ments of  success.  For,  after  all,  the  supreme  fact  is  that 
this  industrial  machine,  so  vast  and  so  complicated  that  no 
man  would  ever  have  conceived  of  it  from  the  outside,  so  to 
speak,  does  work. 

The  critic  is  alert  to  an  occasional  failure  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  supply  and  demand,  to  a  shortage  here  or  over- 
charges there;  but  he  passes  over  the  never-ending  marvel 
by  which  products  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought 
to  his  and  his  neighbor's  door  from  the  day  of  man's  birth 
to  that  of  his  death. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  defects  in  the  great  ma- 
chine. When  cotton  gins  closed  down  a  few  months  ago  to 


keep  up  the  price 
of  cotton,  though 
there  are  people 
doubtless  who 
have  not  the  price 
of  ashirt.it  is  very 
simple  todenounce 
the  whole  scheme 
of  modern  life  as 
vicious.  But  how 
about  all  the  years 
during  which  the 
cotton  gins  have 
been  running?  If 
the  entire  history 
of  the  cotton 
industry  be 
considered,  the 
failures  of  adjust- 
ment, of  coordi- 
nation and  cooper- 
ation  will  look 
very  small  indeed 
as  viewed  in  the 
perspective. 

What  I  am  em- 
phasizing, and 
what— I  submit — 
the  facts  justify, 
is  the  miracle  of 
continuous  indus- 
trial operation,  for 
it  is  continuous, 
as  viewed  in  the 
large,  year  after 
year  and  decade 
after  decade.  If 
we  only  could  look 

at  this  thing  dispassionately,  from  an  utterly  detached  point 
of  view,  the  marvel  would  be  not  that  cotton  gins  occasion- 
ally close  to  enable  certain  interests  artificially  to  hold  up 
prices,  but  that  such  maladj  ustments  do  not  happen  of  tener. 

The  wonder  is  that,  by  the  large,  in  the  main  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  supply  and  demand  do  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  reasonable  and  general  satisfaction  of  man- 
kind. Is  it  not  a  miracle  that  you  and  I,  at  least  that  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  us,  have  never  since  the  day  we  were 
born  lacked  for  enough  meat,  bread,  milk,  wool,  cotton, 
steel,  copper,  oil,  pepsin,  paper,  tar  and  ten  thousand  other 
substances  to  keep  us  comfortable  and  to  maintain  our 
lives  for  periods  of  up  to  eighty  years  or  more? 

JHice=in=Wonderland  Logic 

I HAVE  sat  at  dinner  tables  and  listened  to  men  tear  from 
the  modern  system  of  industry,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
every  shred  of  economic  or  moral  justification.  Yet  the 
food  they  ate,  the  chairs  and  tables,  the  costly  china  and 
linen,  their  suits,  soft  linen  shirts,  pink  neckties,  and  the 
beautiful  house  in  which  we  were  guests — all  these  were 
products  of  the  system  in  which  they  could  see  nothing 
worth  saving  from  the  bombs  of  revolution. 

The  greatest  sense  of  unreality,  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  Alice-in-Wonderland  type  of  logic  which  I  can  think 
of  is  to  listen  to  a  thoroughgoing  radical  tear  the  industrial 
system  to  pieces  at  an  expensive — but  to  him  free — dinner 
in  a  rich  man's  house. 

We  are  told  there  are  evils  such  as  graft,  franchise  grab- 
bing and  financial  manipulations  in  the  business  system. 
True  enough,  but  could  the  vast  and  complex  operations 
of  commerce  and  finance  be  carried  on  at  all  if  there  were 
not  a  general  expectation  of  squareness  and  honesty,  born 
of  experience,  without  which  all  these  operations  would 
be  impossible? 

Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  failures,  defects  and  evils 
of  the  business  system  are  only  the  shining  exceptions 
which  show  up  against  the  dull-gray  background  of  effec- 
tive and  honest  operation,  so  immense  in  their  scope  that 
we  notice  them  as  little  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which 
we  walk?  Indeed,  in  all  seriousness,  would  not  our  civili- 
zation long  ago  have  fallen  apart  with  a  terrific  and  sudden 
crash  if  it  had  been  either  as  unjust  or  as  ineffective  as  the 
socialistic  type  of  criticism  would  have  us  believe? 

Now  and  then  the  banker  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
criticism.  But  if  we  forget  the  particular  credit  problem 
in  a  particular  industry  at  a  given  moment  and  consider 
the  sum  total  of  credit  extensions  made  in  one  year  in  this 
country,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  operations  will  appear  to 
us  as  in  any  substantial  degree  pernicious  or  even  unserv- 
iceable. I  wonder  also  just  what  percentage  of  the  activi- 
ties of,  let  us  say  at  random,  the  machine-tool  industry  cr 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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IT  WASN'T  the  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Caslow  Book  Corporation  held  by  young 
Jimmy  McQuade  that  made  all  the 
trouble;  it  was  the  fact  of  his  holding  any  at 
all.  In  a  concern  the  size  of  Caslow  you 
wouldn't  think  a  ten-share  block  would 
make  a  difference  one  way  or  another.  That 
it  did  make  a  difference  was  due  to  a  long 
train  of  circumstances  and  acts,  official  and 
otherwise,  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
creating  a  somewhat  unusual  situation  and 
culminating  in  the  retirement  of  Boone. 

Boone  was — or  had  been — the  most  im- 
portant of  the  smaller  sharers  in  the  profits 
of  Caslow.    To  Boone's  driving  energy,  to 
his  genius  as  an  advertiser,  to  his  recognized 
capacity  as  a  producer  of  volume 
business  — and  you  can  make  a 
joke  of  that  if  it  please  you,  hu- 
morous reader — 
was  due  in  no 
small  measure  the 
satisfying  bulk  of 
those  profits 
which  had  for 
many  years  found 
their  way  in  the 
form  of  dividends 
into  the  pockets 
of  the  owners. 

The  public 
knew  very  little 
of  the  Caslow 
Book  Corpora- 
tion; but  of  the 
Caslow  Extension 
of  University 
Training  it  had 
been  widely  in- 
formed. Because 
of  Caslow,  the  an- 
nual consumption 
of  midnight  oil  be- 
tween the  extrem- 
ities of  the  earth's 
axis,  commonly 
called  the  poles, 
is  probably  ten 
times  what  it 
would  have  been 
had  not  Caslow 
stimulated  in  the 
breasts  of  young 
men  and  old 
everywhere  the 
ambition  to  be 
something.  "Be 

an  engineer,"  "  Be  a  boss  plumber,"  "  Be  an  expert  account- 
ant," "Be  a  naval  architect" — these  and  kindred  phrases, 
to  each  of  which  was  appended  the  never-failing  assurance, 
"Caslow  Shows  You  How  at  Home,"  were  shots  heard 
repeatedly  round  the  world  at  its  largest  diameter  and 
equally,  one  would  suppose,  at  that  spot  where  it  hasn't 
any  diameter  at  all.  Wherever  the  means  of  advertis- 
ing— magazines,  newspapers,  the  printed  word  in  any 
form — found  converts,  there  rang  in  eager  ears  those  brisk 
admonitions  of  Caslow. 

"John  Jenks  did  it;  you  can  do  it.  How  ambitious 
motorman  in  spare  hours  became  a  master  of  electricity. 
Send  for  booklet — A  Plain  Path  to  Prosperity." 

Boone,  dominant  mind  behind  the  concentered  and 
abundantly  ramifying  sales  influences  of  Caslow,  by  reason 
of  long  service  had  become  one  of  the  big  men  in  Caslow. 
The  School  with  a  Million  Students  required  endless  books; 
and  the  Caslow  Book  Corporation  was  the  fountainhead 
from  which  poured  profitably  that  flood  of  erudition 
between  covers  which  could  never  glut  the  appetite  of  that 
million.  Dependent  upon  tuition  fees,  Caslow  Extension 
of  University  Training  would  have  starved.  As  a  feeder 
for  the  publishing  house  it  fulfilled  its  purpose  admirably. 

A  big  man  in  Caslow  was  Boone,  having  a  strong  hand 
in  the  determination  of  the  Caslow  Extension  policy;  and 
the  Caslow  Extension  policy,  be  it  understood,  had  little 
to  do  with  the  Caslow  Book  Corporation  policy.  The  late 
Peter  Caslow  and  his  descendants  were  book  publishers — 
textbook  publishers.  In  all  the  realm  of  that  commerce 
which  has  to  do  with  the  making  and  distribution  of 
printed  matter,  the  textbook  business  is  the  most  highly 
Specialized,  the  most  difficult.  It  is  a  business  of  large 
profits  if  successful,  of  overwhelming  losses  if  unsuccessful. 

The  Caslows  had  developed  a  fairly  successful  business, 
but  one  that  was  based  insecurely  upon  the  control  of  a 
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"She  Waved  the  Profit-Sharing  Book  at  'em  and  Dared  Any  One  of  the  Bunch  to  Prove  They'd  Ever  Read  It 

limited  list  of  technical  books  which  had  become  stand- 
ardized and  which  sold  year  in  and  year  out  on  a  momen- 
tum lasting  over  from  the  days  when  they  had  been 
practically  the  first  and  only  authoritative  works  on  those 
particular  subjects.  The  Caslows  could  not  be  said  to  be 
especially  enterprising.  They  nursed  a  mistaken  pride  in 
their  conservatism.  And  so  a  day  came  when  competition 
presented  to  the  technical  public  new  authors,  new  texts, 
new  physical  forms — books  showing  no  clinging  dust  of 
the  past.  The  new  books  brought  out  by  Caslow  were 
good,  but  not  modern.  Doubtless  they  contained  all  the 
meat  that  might  be  found  between  the  covers  of  their 
upstart  rivals.  But  if  you  went  into  a  bookshop  and  held 
a  Caslow  book  in  your  hand  to  compare  it  with,  for  in- 
stance, a  volume  on  the  same  subject  put  out  by  Cutman 
you  observed  that  the  latter  contained  numerous  colored 
plates,  was  printed  on  a  special  paper,  had  perhaps  a 
pocket  in  the  back  cover  for  charts  and  tables,  or  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  ingenuity  of  binding  that  permitted  it 
to  lie  open  on  table  or  drafting  board  without  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  scrap  iron  as  a  weight.  All  these  things  counted 
heavily  on  the  side  of  salability.  It  wasn't  that  you  could 
get  more  or  better  facts  out  of  Cutman:  it  was  simply 
that  the  facts  were  served  up  with  a  more  attractive 
garnishment. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  competition  of  the  Cutman  sort 
began  to  be  felt  pretty  seriously  by  the  Caslow  Book  Cor- 
poration that  Boone  came  along.  Boone  was,  to  begin 
with,  an  advertising  agency  solicitor.  It  was  his  idea  to 
institute  the  system  of  book  distribution  known  as  the 
Caslow  Extension  of  University  Training.  Of  course  it 
was  not  an  exclusively  new  idea;  but,  as  presented  by 
Boone  to  the  Caslows,  it  possessed  all  the  eye-opening 
freshness  of  a  spring-green  past  ure  to  a  horse  t  hat  has  been 
stable-bound  all  winter.   All  Boone  wanted  was  to  develop 


an  account  for  his  agency.  If  he  could  show 
the  Caslows  how  their  waning  sales  could 
be  rejuvenated  he  won. 

But  the  Caslows  said  they  knew  plenty 
about  publishing  books;  of  advertising  and 
its  ramifications  they  knew  nothing.  The  plan  suggested 
by  Boone  possessed  glittering  possibilities,  and  they  had 
abundant  capital  to  back  it.  But  they  felt  their  experi- 
ence inadequate  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  It  was 
a  question  of  personnel.  Boone  meanwhile  had  become  so 
thoroughly  sold  to  the  merits  of  his  project  that  when  the 
Caslows  told  him  they  would  back  the  experiment  if  he 
would  leave  the  agency  and  become  the  executive  head  of 
the  correspondence  school  for  them  he  believed  he  saw  in 
the  situation  the  big  opportunity  of  his  life. 

And  a  big  opportunity  it 
proved.    In  ten  years  Boone 
made  C.  E.  U.  T.,  or  Cutie  as 
it  came  in  time  to  be  nick- 
named by  its  army  of  students, 
a  tremendous  success.  The 
School  with  a  Million 
Students  built  up 
a  textbook  market 
independent  of  the 
bookstores.  A 
Cutie  student  didn't 
have  an  opportunity 
to  compare  Caslow 
and  Cutman;  he 
bought  Caslow 
on  Plumbing  or 
far   Caslow  on  Gas 
Engines  or  Cas- 
low on  Soil  An- 
alysis because  the 
typewritten  instruc- 
tions told  him  to  do 
so.  Living  in  Windy 
Gulch,  Arkansas,  or 
Oxbow  Ridge, 
Alaska,  he  saw  in  the 
Caslow  book  the  apotheosis  of  wisdom.  He 
could  get  along  very  well  without  the  set  of 
colored  lithographs  if  he  didn't  know  there  was 
any  way  except  by  a  simple  line  cut  to  illustrate 
the. workings  of  a  carburetor. 

So  the  Caslow  Book  Corporation  became  a 
rehabilitated  gold  mine.  Just  as  its  owners 
thought  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  pay  ore 
and  were  beginning  to  think  of  stopping  the 
pumps  and  letting  the  shaft  fill  up  for  good  and 
all,  the  vein  thickened  and  widened  and  gave 
promise  of  inexhaustible  resources. 

In  five  years  the  business  increased  to  several 
times  the  bulk  of  its  best  previous  sales.  Natu- 
rally the  Caslows  were  grateful.  In  a  tolerant 
fashion  they  came  to  admire  Boone — of  course,  within 
reason — for,  be  it  remembered,  Boone  wasn't  a  book  pub- 
lisher. The  Caslows  couldn't  go  so  far  as  to  concede  that 
Boone  could  possibly  contribute  anything  to  the  produc- 
tion end  of  the  business.  Dealing  with  distinguished  tech- 
nical writers,  employing  editors,  making  books — all  those 
things  belonged  to  the  tradition-hedged  province  of  pub- 
lishing, whose  mysteries  it  is  given  only  to  a  select  and 
exalted  few  to  comprehend. 

Yet  in  time  Boone  came  into  possession  of  a  modest 
block  of  Caslow  Book  Corporation  shares.  C.  E.  U.  T. 
wasn't  a  corporation  or  a  profit-making  institution.  The 
Caslows  kept  up  the  pleasant  fiction  of  completing  each 
Cutie  year  with  a  set  of  accounts  that  showed  neither 
profits  nor  losses.  Boone  knew  how.  Cutie  paid  its  own 
advertising  bills  and  his  salary  and  a  few  other  minor 
expenses.  But  the  relations  of  the  two  departments  were 
so  adjusted  that  when  Cutie  got  into  a  hole  you  could 
always  charge  something  off  to  the  parent  corporation  to 
make  the  ledgers  come  out  right.  The  Caslows  insisted 
that  this  policy  be  pursued  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

That  explains  how  Boone  happened  to  be  a  corporation 
stockholder.  The  time  came  when  the  salary  Cutie  paid 
him  couldn't  be  made  to  look  commensurate  with  his  job. 
So  the  Caslows  debated  a  long  time  and  finally  voted  him 
a  block  of  stock,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  profits  or  in  any  other 
way  Boone  preferred.  It  wasn't  a  big  block,  but  such  were 
Caslow  dividends  that  it  added  measurably  to  Boone's 
earnings.  Furthermore,  it  gave  him  certain  rather  limit  el 
privileges  as  a  partner  which  he  had  never  enjoyed  as  a 
mere  employee. 

Nevertheless,  Boone  was  never  made  to  feel  himself  a 
part  of  Caslow.  One  reason  was  that,  on  presenting  him 
with  the  stock,  Mr.  Rogers  Caslow  had  said,  "I  suppose, 
Boone,  you  understand  that  should  you  at  any  time  sever 
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your  connection 
with  us  we  are  to 
have  the  privilege 
of  buying  back  this 
stock  at  the  same 
price  you  are  pay- 
ing." 

Boone  knew  well 
enough  that  blocks 
of  stock  with 
strings  attached 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  But  the  feeling 
that  the  obligation  existed  had  always  seemed  to  taint  his 
ownership.  He  didn't  stop  to  think  that  the  holdings  of 
any  one  of  the  Caslows  themselves  were  subject  to  a  similar 
restriction,  and  if  he  had  thought  of  it  there  would  have 
been  a  distinction.  They  were  Caslows.  He  wasn't.  The 
Caslows  never  let  anyone  forget  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
Caslow — something  chosen  and  set  apart  under  high  heaven 
for  consideration  beyond  the  common.  Boone,  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  tirelessly  busy,  might  well  have  resented  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Caslows,  since  he  had  so  much  to  do  with 
supporting  it. 

The  sales  manager  of  Cutie  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  have  something  to  say  regarding  the  policies  of 
the  book  house.  Cutie  wasn't  the  only  correspondence 
school  in  the  country,  even  if  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  best.  The  members  of  the  family, 
oblivious  of  the  lesson  of  diminishing  busi- 
ness prior  to  the  advent  of  Boone,  were 
complacent  in  their  intrenched  confidence. 
Boone,  a  future-looking 
man,  could  keep  the  sales 
methods  of  Cutie  ahead 
of  the  parade  in  all  re- 
spects, and  the  Caslows 
insisted  that  the  books 
were  sound — which  they 
were;  and  good — which 
they  were;  and  free  from 
falderals  and  unnecessary 
embellishments.  They 
proposed  to  keep  them  so. 
.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
split  between  Boone  and 
his  employers  came  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  any 
specific  disagreement  in 
regard  to  the  policies  of 
the  parent  corporation. 
It  was  rather  an  accumu- 
lation of  grievances  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of 
years,  during  which  one 
after  another  had  risen 
points  of  divergence  in 
opinion.  Boone,  seeing  a 
business  of  great  profits, 
sometimes  wondered  if 
the  Caslow  family  had  a 
moral  right  to  them  all. 

And  perhaps  the  Cas- 
lows showed  too  much 
tendency  to  encroach 
upon  Boone's  preroga- 
tives as  sales  promoter 
change,  and  Boone  wanted  to  go 
along  with  the  times.  Advertising 
and  exploitation  literature  had  to 


"Some  Day,  Jimmy,  When  the  Smoke 
of  Battle  Is  Blown  M  way,  You  Can 
Tell  Me  the  Whole  Story" 


be  recast,  for  competition  was  not 
only  making  strong  claims  but  making 
those  claims  good.  Boone's  aggres- 
siveness showed  in  the  enhancement 
of  the  striking  quality  of  the  appeals 
made  for  students.  The  Caslows — 
or  some  of  them— thought  Boone  was 
getting  pretty  sensational. 

The  affair  came 
•  to  a  head  when  Mr. 
Rogers  Caslow  re- 
fused to  0.  K.  a 
pjamphlet  over 
which  Boone  had 
worked  many  an 
hour  of  overtime. 
Such  a  thing  was 
unheard  of.  Theo- 
retically Mr.  Cas- 
low had  a  right  to 
vise  all  promotion 
literature;  but  a 
case  of  refusal  to 
approve  had  never 
occurred. 

Boone  promptly 
went  up  in  the  air, 
made  a  few  re- 
marks more  pointed  than  discreet  and 
offered  to  resign.  Mr.  Rogers  Caslow, 
no  less  irritated,  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion with  dizzying  promptness. 

For  a  few  days  Cutie  was  without  a 
guiding  hand.  Then  the  Caslows  got 
hold  of  H.  K.  Wardrup,  up  to  that  time 
general  manager  of  Scofield's  Voca- 
tional Institute,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Caslow's  imitators.  The 
Caslows  couldn't  see  any  reason  why 
Wardrup  wasn't  quite  as  capable  a 
man  as  Boone;  and  for  that  matter  there  was  little  to 
choose.  The  affairs  of  Cutie  moved  forward  without  a  rip- 
ple, and  not  even  a  widening  circle  of  tiny  wavelets  showed 
where  the  resentful  Boone  had  disappeared. 

A  weak  metaphor,  that,  since  it  wasn't  when  Boone 
dropped  out  that  the  mischief  started — not,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  surface.  But  the  cause  of  trouble  was  there,  never- 
theless, and  became  apparent  in  good  time. 

It  was  a  favorite  literary  device  of  that  ingenious  builder 
of  plots,  Mark  Twain,  to  project  some  trouble-making 
missile  into  a  group  of  humans,  and  then  sit  back  like  a  god 
on  Olympus  and  chortle  at  the  results.  There  was  The 
Man  Who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  for  in- 
stance. He  certainly  did  a  wonderful  job 
of  corrupting.    And  Boone  had  read  the 
story,  I  judge,  from  what  he  did  to  Caslow. 


Not  that  Boone  reckoned  on  the  full  effect  of  putting 
ten  shares  of  the  Caslow  Book  Corporation  stock  in  the 
hands  of  young  Jimmy  McQuade.  That  would  have  been 
beyond  the  gifts  of  any  prophet  possessed  of  less  than 
superhuman  foresight.  In  a  general  way  Boone  knew  how 
the  Caslow  stock  was  distributed— that  is,  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  Rogers  Caslows  and  the  Theodore 
Caslows.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Theodore  were  cousins, 
and  each  headed  a  branch  of  the  family  which  included 
several  stockholders. 

It  would  take  a  lot  of  delving  into  the  history  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  publishing  house  to  discover  just 
how  it  happened'that  neither  branch  actually  controlled 
its  destinies,  and  that  would  not  be  worth  while.  It  may 
well  have  been  that  through  various  inheritances  the  trans- 
fers of  stock  made  from  time  to  time  had  aligned  themselves 
in  this  impartial  manner  quite  by  chance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  Boone's  hundred  shares  had  been  allotted  him, 
fifty  had  been  provided  from  the  Rogers  holdings  and  fifty 
from  those  of  the  Theodore  side  of  the  house.  Boone  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  exactly  how  the  stock 
lay,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  antagonism 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  family. 

Yet  with  some  uncanny  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
sension he  had  done  a  curious  thing.  Instead  of  turning 
back  all  his  stock  when  he  had  retired  he  had  resold  forty- 
five  shares  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  forty-five  to  Mr.  Theodore, 
retaining  the  ten  that  remained  for  a  purpose  of  his  own. 
In  vain  the  Caslows  quoted  the  unwritten  law  of  their 
house  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  The  incensed  and 
not  altogether  reasonable  Boone  defied  them  to  force  him 
to  disgorge  that  ten  shares  of  stock. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  Picture  the  aristocratic  horror  of 
the  Caslows  when  young  Jimmy  McQuade,  of  the  shipping 
department,  presented  for  transfer  Boone's  ten-share 
certificate,  duly  indorsed  to  himself.  Jimmy  McQuade  a 
stockholder — a  partner  in  Caslows !  It  just  couldn't  hap- 
pen !  Only  it  did ! 

The  name  of  Jimmy  McQuade  will  inevitably  bring  up 
in  your  mind's  eye  a  freckled  face  with  a  tip-tilted  nose 
and  a  thatch  of  bright  red  hair.  If  there  be  a  tooth  or  two 
missing  from  the  McQuadian  smile — as  visualized  in  your 
active  imagination — the  portrait  will  be  one  hundred  per 
cent  orthodox  for  the  carried-in-stock  model  of  Hiber- 
nianly  extracted  shipping  clerk.  Of  course  Jimmy  simply 
had  to  look  that  way  to  get  by  the  editor. 

The  portrait  departs  from  accuracy,  however,  in  a  few 
minor  respects,  such  as  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  shape  of 
the  nose,  the  freckles  and  the  missing  teeth.  Mr.  M  cQuade, 
of  Caslow's  shipping  department,  had  glossy  blue-black 
hair  as  smooth  as  the  back  of 
a  wet  seal.    His  nose  was  lib- 
eral, though  sufficiently  classic. 
If  he  had  lost  a  tooth  it  would 
have  broken  his  heart,  because 
the  set  he  had  cultivated  from 
boyhood  left 
nothing  possibly 
to  be  desired  in 
the  matter  of  size 

(Continued  on 
Page  41) 
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PICKING  capitalists  from  mixed  crowds  is  the 
latest  intellectual  pastime  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities — and  a  mighty  diverting  one  too.  It 
threatens  to  push  the  ouija  board  into  permanent  retire- 
ment and  achieve  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  bridge 
or  baseball. 

Perhaps  you  think  you  can  spot  a  capitalist  on  sight,  or 
at  least  score  six  hits  in  ten  shots.  But  try  it !  You  will 
find  this  new  sport  highly  illuminating  and  full  of  sur- 
prises. If  you  think  the  experiment  isn't  worth  while,  get 
the  expert  opinion  of  the  first  bond  salesman  you  happen  to 
meet.  If  he  is  true  to  type  he  will  promptly  place  a  bet 
with  you  on  the  results  of  your  first  attempt  to  prove  your 
psychological  shrewdness  in  this  new  test. 

He  will  tell  you,  too,  that  the  new  peace  crop  of  capital- 
ists in  this  country  has  the  1920  corn  crop  skinned  a  mile 
so  far  as  record  smashing  is  concerned.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
any  considerable  vision  he  will  also  add  that  this  new  crop 
of  curbstone  capitalists  is  just  about  as  important  to 
America  as  her  bumper  corn  crop,  and  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  all  our  national  developments. 

Not  many  months  ago  a  bank  messenger  clad  in  ordinary 
street  clothes  called  at  the  main  office  of  one  of  Chicago's 
largest  bond  houses.  The  alert  officer  in 
charge  of  the  customers'  floor  met  him  with  a 
prompt  "Right  this  way,  please,"  asked  his 
name,  escorted  him  through  a  gate  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a  man  who  immediately  rose 
from  his  chair  at  a  mahogany  desk  to  receive 
the  caller. 

"Sit  down,  please,"  he  remarked,  indicat- 
ing a  chair  at  the  end  of  his  desk,  "and  tell  me 
what  you  are  interested  in.  Perhaps  we  can 
be  of  service." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  caller  in  a  voice  which 
clearly  betrayed  embarrassment,  "I'm  only  a 
bank  messenger  sent  here  to  deliver  a  package." 

Politeness  That  Paid 

"rpHAT  doesn't  make  any  difference," 

J-  promptly  interrupted  the  bank  salesman. 
"  The  fact  that  you  are  only  a  bank  messenger, 
as  you  put  it,  isn't  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  buy  a  small  bond  and  become  a  capitalist. 
Men  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  earn 
no  more  than  you  do  are  buying  securities  and 
learning  how  it  feels  to  be  initiated  into  the 
big  brotherhood  of  capitalists.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  you  can  purchase  from  us 
your  pick  of  any  of  the  good  bonds  on  the 
market  to-day  and  have  all  the  time  you  need 
in  which  to  take  care  of  it  on  the  partial- 
payment  plan.  Right  now  we  have  a  number 
of  bonds  in  one-hundred-dollar  denominations 
which  are  as  solid  as  a  rock,  payWven  to 
eight  per  cent  and  " 

"But,"  interrupted  the  embarrassed  bank 
messenger,  "it  wouldn't  be  worth  your  while 
to  bother  with  me.  I'm  getting  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  and 
it  takes  about  all  that  to  keep  us  going  with 
the  best  figuring  we  can  do.  I  ought  not  to 
take  any  more  of  your  time,  but  just  the  same 
I'd  like  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  way 
in  which  you  have  treated  me." 

"That's  all  right,"  resumed  the  salesman. 
"And  if  it  will  make  you  feel  any  more  com- 
fortable, I'll  tell  you  that  we've  got  to  sell 
bonds  to  thousands  of  men  like  yourself  who 
have  small  incomes  and  who  have  never 
thought  of  themselves  as  capitalists.  If  we 
and  all  the  other  houses  in  this  business  did 
not  sell  securities  to  men  of  your  sort— hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  all  over  the 
country— the  big  industries  of  America  would 
come  mighty  near  facing  a  shutdown  in  these 
days  when  the  banks  are  cutting  their  lines 
of  credit  right  down  to  the  bone.  I'd  rather 
sell  a  man  like  you,  who  has  never  owned  a 
security  of  any  sort,  a  hundred-dollar  bond 
than  to  sell  a  thousand-dollar  bond  to  an 
established  customer. 

"You  can't  see  the  business  sense  of  that 
now,  but  you  will  see  it  without  the  need  of 
any  explanation  from  me  after  you  have 
owned  your  first  bond  for  a  few  months." 

Before  the  bank  messenger  left  the  desk  of 
the  salesman  he  had  signed  up  for  a  one- 
hundrod-dollar  bond  on  the  partial-payment 
plan.  In  fact  he  had  actually  seen  the  iden- 
tical bond  which  was  to  become  his  and  had 


held  it  in  his  hand.  It  looked  good  to  him— so  good  that 
he  gave  the  folks  at  home  a  minute  description  of  it  that 
evening.  The  day  on  which  the  bank  messenger  made  his 
final  payment  and  received  the  bond  was  about  the  biggest 
day,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  ever  known.  Of  course 
he  carried  the  bond  home  and  showed  it  to  his  family  and 
later  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  liked  the  sensation 
of  being  a  capitalist  so  well  that  he  talked  the  gospel  of 
good  investment  to  almost  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
into  intimate  contact.  The  result  has  been  that  he  has 
brought  to  the  bond  house  from  which  he  made  his 
original  purchase  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  business. 

This  little  story  is  not  a  convenient  parable  concocted 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
industry  from  the  savings  of  small  people;  it  is  the  recital 
of  an  actual  occurrence  which  could  easily  be  substan- 
tiated if  necessary.  But  if  it  were  a  parable  it  could  not 
more  perfectly  express  the  new  attitude  of  the  sellers 


of  real  securities  toward  America's  new  crop  of  curb- 
stone capitalists,  the  attitude  of  the  raw  recruit  to  the 
ranks  of  bond  buyers,  or  the  economic  emergency 
of  the  country  which  has  compelled  the  purveyors  of 
securities,  who  have  heretofore  held  the  opinion  that  the 
capital  with  which  to  finance  industry  had  to  come  from 
the  coffers  of  the  rich  instead  of  the  savings  of  the  prudent 
poor,  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  beat  the 
bushes  for  buyers  of  high-class  bonds  and  stocks. 

This  little  incident  suggests  almost  the  entire  range  of 
readjustments  which  the  World  War  has  injected  into  the 
field  of  finance  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  significant  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  old-time  buyer  of  securities  and  the  raw 
recruit  is  sharply  sketched  by  this  incident  of  the  bank 
messenger  and  the  alert  bond  salesman.  This  is  the  fact 
that  as  a  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  good  investments  in 
industrial,"  municipal  or  public-utilities  securities  the  fresh 
recruit  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  is  a  self- 
starter  who  seldom  misses  fire.  The  typical  purchaser  of 
high-class  securities  in  the  days  when  the  market  for  them 
was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  very  rich,  the 
rich  and  the  highly  prosperous,  bought  his  bonds  and  his 
stocks  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  warned  his 
broker  to  keep  a  close  mouth  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him  before  he  hid  his  certificates 
in  his  private  safe  or  his  safe-deposit  drawer. 
Then  if  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  his  confiden- 
tial bookkeeper  or  attorney  of  his  investments 
he  felt  that  he  was  growing  garrulous.  The 
reasons  for  this  secretiveness  are  too  well 
known  to  taxpayers  generally  to  need  ex- 
planation. 

Education  in  Bond-Buying 

BUT  you  might  as  well  expect  one  of  the 
new  crop  of  securities  buyers  to  keep  still 
about  his  first  baby  as  about  his  first  bond. 
He  is  pink  with  pride  over  it,  and  his  first 
impulse  is  to  tell  all  his  friends  of  his  capitalis- 
tic thrills.  He  knows  in  his  heart  that,  how- 
ever strong  they  may  be  as  spenders,  they 
are  bound  to  yield  him  a  generous  respect  as 
a  man  who  has  broken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
scatterers  and  has  joined  the  solid  company  of 
those  holding  substantial  interest  in  big  en- 
terprises along  with  the  leaders  of  modern 
industry.  To  be  recognized  by  his  fellows  as 
a  member  of  the  Exclusive  Order  of  Coupon 
Clippers  means  much  to  the  man  who  onl 
yesterday  had  perhaps  never  held  a  bond — 
excepting  a  Liberty  Bond  bought  for  patrioti 
reasons — in  his  hand  or  looked  upon  a  stoc] 
certificate  issued  by  a  corporation  of  nation 
fame. 

This  characteristic  of  the  new-crop  bond 
and  stock  share  buyer  is  virtually  universal. 
Without  it  the  cost  of  creating  new  business  in 
the  sale  of  securities  would  be  multiplied.  In 
fact  it  is  doubtful  if  recent  loans  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been 
floated  without  this  impulse  in  the  breast  of 
the  man  who  has  bought  his  first  bond  or 
share  of  corporation  stock  to  tell  the  world 
that  he  has  become  a  coupon-clipping  capi- 
talist. The  head  of  a  very  large  bond  house 
recently  remarked: 

"When  we  went  into  the  World  War  and 
preparations  were  being  made  to  put  over  the 
first  Liberty  Loan  drive,  the  bond  houses  and 
the  brokers  dealing  in  stocks  were  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  though  the  financing  of  the 
war  was  bound  to  put  their  business  on  the 
shelf  until  a  victorious  peace  was  achieved, 
the  pressure  of  Uncle  Sam's  powerful  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  country  with  the  demand,  'Lend  me 
something  from  your  savings,'  was  bound  to 
educate  the  common  people  of  this  land  in 
bond  buying  to  an  extent  which  an  expend! 
ture  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
and  direct  solicitation  could  not  educate 
them.  They  did  not  generally  realize,  I  think, 
the  help  which  this  universal  impulse  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  investment  would  be  to 
them  when  private  securities  were  once  more 
moving  on  the  market. 

"I  confess  that  the  practical  value  of  (his 
trait  in  the  man  who  has  bought  his  first  cor- 
poration bond  has  been  an  amazement  to  me. 
(Continued  on  Page  129) 
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FATHER  bought  it.  At  the  time  there  was  already 
one  in  the  family — a  primeval,  hard-shell,  brown 
leather  over  board  covers  thing,  embossed  with 
curlicues  that  once  were  golden;  that  variety — small, 
fat  and  square.  It  was  pretty  shabby,  though,  and  only 
took  the  carte  de  visite  size,  and  many  of  the  slits  that  you 
shoved  the  pictures  through  were  broken  at  the  corners  and 
let  quite  dignified  persons  slant  drunkenly  askew  or  tumble 
ignominiously  on  the  floor,  where  you  had  a  dickens  of  a 
time  picking  them  up  and  sorting  them  out,  thus  delaying 
the  game  and  suspending  the  interest  of  whomever  you 
were  entertaining  with  a  sight  of  them.  So  it  was  even- 
tually removed  from  its  place  on  the  center  table  to  mother's 
top  bureau  drawer,  and  the  newer  cabinets  were  dis- 
tributed about  the  house  as  they  came  in. 

Luella  got  most  of  the  new  ones — mainly  in  exchange 
and  outside  of  the  family.  She  took  a  good  picture  her- 
self, did  Luella.  Of  course  you  didn't  get  her  coloring  and 
complexion,  and  a  girl's  mouth  is  never  so  inviting  in  a 
photograph  as  it  is  in  real  life  and  action;  but  her  features 
were  regular  enough  to  take  well,  and  yet  not  too  darned 
regular;  and  her  teeth,  in  the  smile  that  she  invariably 
assumed  when  confronted  by  a  camera,  showed  as  even 
as  peas  in  a  pod. 

I  don't  say,  mind  you,  that  Luella  made  crude  and 
crass  swaps  with  the  half  dozen  or  dozen  young  men  who 
went  away  from  the  house  with  her  counterfeit  present- 
ments in  their  inside  coat  pockets — and  would  have  had 
them  resting  against  their  exultantly  beating  hearts  if 
there  had  been  inside  pockets  on  that  side.  Heavens,  no ! 
Her  maidenly  instinct  and  innate  sense  of  propriety  would 
have  forbidden  that,  even  if  Prudence  Pippin's  Pointers  for 
the  Perplexed,  in  the  evening  paper — which  Luella  regu- 
larly read— had  not  informed  her  that  such  a  thing  is  not 
done.  All  she  did  was  in  the  sweet  innocence  of  her  guile- 
less nature.  She  merely  happened  to  tell  these  young 
men— not  collectively,  of  course,  but  very  individually — 
that  she  had  had  her  picture  taken,  and  yielded  to  urgent 
solicitation  to  show  it.  Something  like  this  would  ensue: 
"I'll  say  that's  some  swell  picture!  Some— swell — 
picture— if  anybody  should  drive  up  in  a  taxi  and  ask 
you!" 

"Do  you  think  it's  like  me?" 

"Lis'n!  Now  you're  asking  something!  It  doesn't  do 
you  justice,  but  I'll  tell  the  world  it's  enough  like  you  to 
make  anything  I've  seen  thrown  on  the  screen  look  like 
thirty  kopecks,  current  exchange.  Say,  you'd  film  great — 
if  anybody  should  drive  up  in  a  limousine  and  ask  you. 
You'd  be  a  riot— knock  'em  all  dead.  Lis'n!  I'm  going 
to  keep  this." 

"Not  so  anybody  would  notice  it  perceptibly,  you 
aren't.  You  give  that  right  back  to  me!" 

"I'll  send  it,  special  delivery,  registered  parcel-post 
express— when  I'm  through  looking  at  it.  You  can  expect 
ft  sure  without  fail  next  Monday  morning  about  a  million 
years  from  now." 

"You'll  hand  it  back  to  me  this  minute!" 

"Who  told  you  that?  Weejee?  Don't  you  believe  it, 
girlie!" 


"  I  think  you're  mean.  If  I  had  known  you  were  going 
to  do  that  I'd  never  have  let  you  see  it.  If  I  were  big 
enough  I'd  take  it  away  from  you." 

"You  might  be  able  to  do  it,  at  that.  No  harm  trying." 

Sometimes  Luella  accepted  a  challenge  of  this  sort; 
but  whatever  she  got  in  the  unequal  struggle  she  didn't 
get  the  picture.  But  her  conscience  was  easy.  She  had 
done  her  best — protested  against  the  robbery,  signified 
her  resentment  and  tried  to  recover  the  stolen  goods. 
What  more  could  she  do?  And  how  could  she  be  blamed? 

But  such  incidents  were  subsequent  to  the  purchase  of 
the  new  album.  Father  saw  it  on  the  special  Christmas- 
gift  counter  in  Holloway's  drug  store  on  North  Clark,  and 
it  struck  his  eye.  It  was  eminently  calculated  to  strike 
any  eye  at  all  susceptible  to  peacock  blue  and  gold. 
Peacock-blue  plush,  it  was;  fourteen  by  twelve  by  four, 
padded  like  a  young  hassock,  with  a  tablet  of  gold  in  the 
center  of  the  cover  and  a  golden  clasp.  Class?  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  you  would  naturally  expect  to  see  on 
some  millionaire's  solid  mahogany,  mother-of-pearl-inlaid 
center  table,  and  apparently  several  notches  above  Hollo- 
way's  trade.  But  you  never  can  tell  round  about  Christ- 
mas what  a  South  Water  Street  bookkeeper  will  do;  and 
father,  being  as  it  only  comes  once  a  year,  had  just  had  a 
couple  with  an  old  customer  and  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  too  rich  for  his  blood. 

"Wrap  it  up,  John,"  he  said  to  Holloway-r-just  like 
that— and  Holloway  wrapped  it,  and  father  paid  fourteen 
eighty-five  for  it  without  batting  an  eye,  and  when  it  was 
unwrapped  mother  said  it  was  just  what  she  wanted,  and 
she  never  batted  an  eye  either. 

Father  got  his  ash-tray  stand  from  mother  and  his  neck- 
tie from  Jim  and  a  coat  hanger  artistically  swathed  in 
tartan  ribbon  from  Luella;  and  Jim  and  Luella  having 
got  quite  a  good  deal  of  what  they  really  did  want,  mother 
went  upstairs  and  came  down  again  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  old  brown  album  and  a  cardboard  box  filled  with 
the  picture  overflow.  These  she  laid  on  the  dining  table 
by  the  tree,  and  seating  herself  unclasped  her  peacock- 
blue  gift. 

"Why,  ma,"  exclaimed  Luella,  "you're  never  going  to 
put  all  those  old  horrors  in  there !" 

Father's  goat  was  usually  kept  well  tethered,  and  he 
watched  it  pretty  carefully,  but  at  this  sudden  strain  the 
rope  parted. 

"Looky  here,  young  lady,"  said  father,  fixing  his 
daughter  with  a  belligerent  eye,  "whadda  y'  mean,  old 
horrors?" 

"Those  old  photographs,"  replied  Luella,  quite  undis- 
mayed. "They're  fierce!" 

"They  sure  are  a  scream,  some  of  them,"  corroborated 
Jim,  who  had  been  looking  over  a  handful.  "Chee!"  He 
giggled. 

"That  will  be  about  all  from  you,"  said  father.  "And 
you,  too,"  he  added  savagely,  turning  on  Luella.  "If  you 


don't  like  'em  you  don't  have  to  look  at  'em.  If  you 
are  so  high-toned  that  you  are  ashamed  of  your  family 
and  friends,  all  I  got  to  say  is — is — you  can  hush  your 
mouths.  You  hear  me?  Well!" 
"Father!"  mother  remonstrated  gently.  "Remember, 
it's  Christmas!" 

"  I  don't  care  if  it's  the  Fourth  of  July,"  said  father,  still 
on  his  high  horse.  "Poppycock!  These  brats  make  me 
tired,  the  way  they  butt  in." 

"They  just  mean  that  the  pictures  are  kind  of  old- 
fashioned.  I  suppose  they  look  awful  queer  to  them.  They 
do  to  me,  sort  of,  now.  Perhaps  we'd  better  not  " 

"Poppycock!"  father  interrupted.  "The  old  fashions 
were  all  right.  Anyway,  they  were  a  dog-gone  sight  more 
sensible  and  becoming  than  the  new  ones.  Look  at 
Jimmy's  pants !  If  they  ain't  a  holy  fright !  Don't  you 
grin  at  me,  young  feller,  me  lad,  or  I'll  give  you  an  old- 
fashioned  licking.  Look  at  Luella!" 

"Don't  I  look  good  to  you,  father  dear?"  Luella  con- 
fronted him,  smiling  audaciously  in  spite  of  the  warning 
to  Jimmy;  and  certainly  as  father  looked  at  her  he  felt 
himself  weakening. 

" No,"  he  blustered,  "you  don't !  You  haven't  any  busi- 
ness putting  powder  on  your  face.  At  your  age !  Not  six- 
teen yet !  Anyway,  you  take  it  from  me  that  those  pictures 
are  going  right  into  that  album,  and  don't  you  let  me 
catch  you  sneaking  any  of  them  out.  I'm  dead  onto  you." 

"You  wrong  me  cruelly,  dear  father,"  said  Luella,  and 
plumped  herself  on  his  knee.  "You  break  my  poor  heart 
with  your  unjust  suspicions,"  she  continued,  and  threw 
one  thin  arm  round  his  neck.  "He  doesn't  like  his  little 
gug-gug-girl  any  more;  he  just  hates  the  sight  of  her," 
she  went  on,  reaching  round  the  other  side  of  him  for  a 
good  grasp  on  his  left  ear.  "He  shall  stick  his  beautiful, 
lovely,  handsome  pictures  in  the  front  window,  if  he  likes, 
or  pin  them  on  the  wall  where  he  can  rest  his  eyes  on  them 
when  his  homely  daughter  is  obliged  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  him." 

She  pulled  his  head  round  and  kissed  him,  and  he 
naturally  kissed  her  and  gave  her  a  big  bear  hug. 

"'S  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  I  mean  what  I  say." 

So  the  old  family  photographs  went  into  the  new  album, 
to  the  most  remote  degrees  of  kinship  and  connection,  and 
including  the  portraits  of  various  celebrities  of  a  bygone 
day — General  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  Lucca,  and  Adelina 
Patti,  Brigham  Young— sent  by  Uncle  Levi  Eden,  who  went 
out  to  Utah  when  Brigham  reigned  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, endowed  the  family  with  no  less  than  five  Aunt  Levi 
Edens— Queen  Victoria,  Longfellow,  the  Coney  Island  ele- 
phant, the  Venus  de  Medici  and  Jesse  James.  Mother 
slipped  the  Venus  into  her  lap,  and  later  on  destroyed 
the  shameless  creature;  but  all  the  rest  were  duly  trans- 
ferred, and  the  new  album  was  carefully  disposed  on  the 
center  table  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors;  and  after 
a  while  Luella  got  used  to  it,  and  even  embellished  it  with 
some  of  her  own— so  to  speak— trophies. 

Years  rolled  on— two  or  three  of  them;  and  they  were 
kind  to  father  and  his  household.  Father  had  prospered, 
though  a  bookkeeper;  first  by  saving  and  then  by  judicious 
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investment.  Anybody  can  do  it  if  he  will  save  long  enough 
and  then  pick  the  right  kind  of  stock.  No  trick  at  all, 
bless  you !  At  all  events,  father  was  able  to  buy  a  new 
center  table  to  go  with  the  album,  and  then  by  degrees  a 
few  rugs  and  settees  and  pictures  and  things  to  go  with 
the  table.  Finally  the  table  itself  was  retired  for  a  library 
ditto — one  of  these  Jack-o'-beans — and  Luella  moved  a 
settee  behind  it  and  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  you  can't 
imagine  what  that  did  to  the  room.  You  wouldn't  have 
known  it.  As  for  the  album  

"Ab-solutely  impossible!"  declared  Luella.  "It  gives 
the  wrong  note." 

There  was  a  young  interior  decorator  calling  on  Luella 
at  that  time.  Father  was  mean  enough  to  call  him  a  paper 
hanger,  just  because  paper  hanging  was  a  branch  of  the 
establishment  where  Emory  was  employed,  and  of  course 
he  had  to  learn  it  among  other  things.  But  you  take  a 
sculptor,  and  he  has  to  chip  stone  just  like  a  stonemason, 
doesn't  he?  And  if  you  saw  him  in  his  working  clothes — 
well,  what's  the  difference?  Emory  didn't  look  anything 
like  a  paper  hanger  outside  of  the — studios  and  business 
hours.  He  wore  the  well-known  Tony  Togs  B  Label 
Clothes,  and  looked  pretty  nearly  like  the  advertisements 
in  them,  with  his  hair  slicked  back  with  bandoline,  his 
little  overlip  mustache  with  tiny  waxed  points,  his  stick 
over  his  left  forearm  and  his  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
There  was  never  a  break  in  the  straight  crease  of  his  T-T 
trousers  or  a  wrinkle  to  mar  the  smooth  fit  of  his  dove-silk 
hose.  Paper  hanger !  And  he  could  talk  about  ogives  and 
dominant  color  notes  and  Sheraton  dufunnies  and  Ming- 
dynasty  pottery  until  you  were  dizzy.   He    said  that 


Luella's  parlor  was  distinctly  clever,  too;  but  he  raised 
his  eyebrows  at  the  album,  though  the  peacock  blue  was 
considerably  toned  down  by  that  time.  He  was  almost  the 
last  to  get  one  of  Luella's  photographs;  just  one  other, 
I  think,  between  him  and  Walter.  Walter  got  the  last. 

But  the  peacock-blue  album  went  upstairs,  following 
the  center  table.  On  the  Jack-o'-bean  now  was  the  modern 
long,  flat,  black-morocco  successor,  the  pictorial  record  of 
intimate  scenes  and  events  snapped  by  Luella  and  Jim — 
the  camp  on  the  St.  Joe  River;  three  girls  in  a  boat; 
father's  afternoon  catch;  Luella  in  her  graduation  frock; 
Luella  in  her  gym  suit;  Luella  in  her  new  "furs,  shoveling 
snow;  Jim  and  his  gang;  the  Chicago  boat  leaving  Benton 
Harbor  with  Dan  Taylor  leaning  over  the  rail ;  the  happy 
bunch;  Martha,  Henry  Prince  and  Jim  at  Sans  Souci; 
peaches  in  an  apple  tree— all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  we  would  do  without 
photographs  and  photograph  albums?  Doesn't  it  seem  to 
you  that  courtships  must  have  dragged  horribly  in  the 
days  before  Mr.  Daguerre  applied  nitrate  of  silver  to  his 
camera  obscura,  or  whatever  it  was?  Oh,  yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  our  ancestors  got  along  somehow, 
just  as  they  managed  to  get  along  without  vermiform 
appendixes  and  telephones;  otherwise  the  census  taker's 
job  to-day  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  sinecure.  Still  and 
all,  photography  has,  from  its  very  inception,  made  the 
path  of  true  love  run  smoother  and  smoother,  until,  with 
its  latest  development  six-reeling  off  romance  from  two- 
thirty  p.m.  to  ten  or  eleven  all  over  the  world,  it  has  be- 
come so  slick  that  the  true  lover  finds  it  mighty  hard  to 
stop,  once  he  gets  started. 


Walter?  Walter  got  Luella's  last  photograph.  One 
evening  he  and  Luella  were  occupying  the  settee  facing 
the  fireplace.  There  was  nothing  whatever  between 
them— in  the  sense  of  the  old  jape,  as  well  as  the  idiomatic 
phrase.  Meaning,  if  you  insist  on  an  explicit  statement, 
that  though  Walter  had  called  often  he  was  not  on  any 
but  formally  friendly  terms  with  Luella,  and  had  never  sat 
so  close  to  her  as  he  was  then  sitting.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Walter  was  a  little  shy  and  backward.  An  awfully  nice 
young  fellow  and  all  that,  and  Jim  swore  by  him;  not 
tongue-tied  either  when  he  was  with  the  bunch,  and 
Luella  knew  more  than  one  girl  who  admitted  that  she  was 
crazy  about  him.  But  when  he  got  into  that  distinctly 
clever  little  parlor,  alone  with  Luella — well,  he  acted  as  if  he 
wanted  to  get  away,  and  yet  stayed  and  stayed — just  shy. 

Luella  realized  that.  She  realized,  too,  that  she  was  shy 
and  backward  in  Walter's  company.  Probably  catching; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  perfectly  ridiculous,  because 
Walter  wasn't  anybody  in  particular  and  his  family  wasn't 
such  a  much,  and  though  he  had  a  good  job  with  a  big 
real-estate  firm  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  it 
was  just  a  job  after  all.  He  wasn't  highbrow;  he  wasn't 
what  you  would  call  a  nifty  dresser,  and  whistling  was  his 
only  accomplishment,  so  far  as  Luella  knew.  So  why 
should  she  find  his  company  embarrassing,  and  yet  be 
really  glad  when  he  came  and  unwilling  to  have  him  go? 

Of  course  you  know  the  answer.  Luella  didn't,  but  she 
was  disturbed  by  the  young  man's  aloofness,  and  she 
rather  thought  she  knew  a  good  way  to  overcome  it. 

"Did  you  ever  see  these  pictures?"  she  asked  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  153) 
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THE  door  of  the  dining 
room  closed  behind  the 
last  of  the  bright  and 
rustling  frocks  as  the  ladies 
withdrew,  making  something 
of  the  effect  of  a  curtain  that 
descends  upon  a  scene  and  re- 
stores the  audience  to  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  reality.  The 
men  who  remained  distributed 
themselves  among  the  chairs, 
and  the  odor  of  cigars  blended 
itself  with  the  fragrance  of 
coffee;  talk  drifted  among 
them  casually. 

"I  say,  Cresswell" — from 
the  end  of  the  table  the  red- 
faced,  clean-shaven  host  spoke 
suddenly  —  "what  are  the 
facts— not  the  figures  an'  all 
that  —  the  real  facts  about 
things  out  there?  Woman  I 
ran  across  last  week  made  out 
they  were  ghastly;  sickening 
stories  she  told." 

The  easy,  curt  talk  that 
flickered  from  man  to  man 
came  to  a  lull  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  faces  turned  with 
ready  interest  toward  the  man 
of  whom  the  question  was 
asked.  Sir  Nicholas  Cresswell, 
sitting  some  four  or  five  places 
from  his  host,  stirred  in  his 
chair  with  a  movement  that 
suggested  a  momentary 
squirm  of  embarrassment.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  spare  without 
being  fine  drawn.  He  might 
have  been  some  fifty  years  of 
age;  and  in  his  attitudes  and 
gestures,  in  the  manner  with 
which  he  turned  now  to  reply, 
there  was  a  sort  of  conscious 
and  limelighted  quality.  It 
suggested  that  he  might  be 
more  effectual  in  oratory  than 
in  conversation. 

"  I've  no  doubt  your  friend's 
stories  were  perfectly  true," 
he  replied.  "  I  have  heard  such 
stories  myself.  The  towns 
were  simply  starving  to  death 
and  the  country  districts  were 
little  better.  The  statistics,  for 

instance  " 

The  red-faced  host  had  a 
jonversational  .styleof  his  own. 


'it  Wat  Hud  Enough  Whan  Ms/  Typist  Broka  Down  and  Wept  at  My  Feat.  Imploring  Ma  to  Make  an  Exception' 


"Hang  the  statistics!"  he 
interrupted.  "What  about 
cannibalism  an'  all  that?" 

Sir  Nicholas  smiled  faintly 
beneath  his  trim,  gray- 
streaked  mustache. 

"The  statistics  touch  upon 
that  too,"  he  said.  "And  I 
don't  think  you  realize  exactly 
what  the  position  of  the  chief 
of  a  relief  mission  is.  The  sta- 
tistics— the  facts,  good  and 
bad,  commonplace  or  terrible, 
boiled  down  into  and  expressed 
by  figures — are  all  I  really 
know  about  the  matter.  The 
stories  your  friend  told  you 
came  to  me  as  graphs— rising 
or  falling  curves  upon  sheets 
of  squared  paper.  I  know  of 
no  other  manner  in  which  I 
could  have  dealt  with  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  that  un- 
happy country." 

"But,"  the  host  protested, 
"you  couldn't  have  helped 
seeing  something  besides  fig- 
ures and  curves.  This  woman  I 
was  talkin'  about — she  told  me 
about  one  night  when   " 

He  went  on  to  repeat  in  his 
inadequate  and  sport- 
distorted  vocabulary  such  a 
tale  as  one  may  gather  from 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  those 
who  have  worked  since  the 
war  in  the  starved  lands  of 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope, a  brief  narrative  of  the 
long  years  of  want  and  fear 
culminating  like  some  hellish 
drama  in  a  climax  of  night- 
mare horror.  His  clean^ 
shaven,  blue-jowled  face 
hardened  into  stone  upon  the 
telling  of  it;  it  gave,  for  his 
hearers,  a  point  of  added  ugli- 
ness to  the  tale  that  such  a 
narrator  should  be  so  moved. 

"All  over  the  place,  she 
said,"  he  continued.  "Wher- 
ever you  went  you  couldn't 
miss  it.  It  broke  her  down  at 
last;  she  had  to  come  home." 

He  ceased  to  speak  with  a 
nod  as  of  indignant  defiance  to 
Cresswell.  Sir Nicholasnodded 
likewise,  acquiescently. 
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He  Bent  Above  It,  Straining  to  See  it  Clearly  In  the  Gloom,  and  Presently  He  Struck  a  Match 


"Precisely!"  he  agreed.  "It  broke  her  down  and  she 
had  to  leave.  It  also  broke  down  relay  after  relay  of  my 
assistants;  and,  since  I  am  made  of  no  other  clay  than 
they,  doubtless  it  would  have  broken  me  down  too.  And 
then,  if  not  a  cessation,  there  would  have  been  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  food  supply  and  distribution,  the  transport 
arrangements,  the  medical  service,  and  all  the  rest  that  I 
was  charged  with.  Therefore  my  organization  provided 
for  my  complete  isolation — mine  and  that  of  my  personal 
secretaries — from  all  contacts  that  might  have  impaired 
our  efficiency.  Whether  the  result  justifies  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say." 

There  were  nods  and  murmurs  of  support  and  applause 
all  round  the  table.  By  a  whim  of  that  freakish  chance 
which  has  superseded  sober  destiny  over  most  of  the 
racked  and  weary  world  the  sincere  and  unimaginative 
work  of  Sir  Nicholas  Cresswell  had  achieved  such  a  blazing 
publicity  as  comes  ordinarily  only  to  movie  queens  and 
prize  fighters.  Thousands  who  could  not  have  spelled  his 
name  knew  him  from  frequent  headlines  as  the  man  who 
saved  the  children.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  nick- 
name him  St.  Nicholas,  but  that  had  not  caught  on.  All 
over  the  country  this  orderly  and  nowise  extraordinary 
member  of  Parliament  was  perceived  through  mists  of 
humane  sentiment  as  the  man  who  by  the  power  of  par- 
ticular gifts  and  virtues  had  given  a  body  and  a  direction 
to  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  the  nation. 

Across  the  table  a  slight,  youngish  man  with  a  monocle, 
an  undersecretary  of  state,  smiled,  suppressed  his  smile 
and  spoke. 

"That  is  very  interesting,  Sir  Nicholas,"  he  said,  "es- 
pecially after  all  we've  been  reading  about  you;  and  it 
must  have  been  rather  difficult,  I  should  think." 

Sir  Nicholas  again  moved  as  if  in  embarrassment.  The 
monocle  magnified  to  him  an  eye  that  seemed  less  deferen- 
tial than  the  words.  He  caught  at  and  recovered  his 
posture  of  one  who  expounds  and  enlightens. 

"At  times,"  he  agreed,  "it  was  very  difficult.  One  had 
to  lay  down  and  amend  from  time  to  time  a  policy,  a 
principle  upon  which  to  act,  and  the  local  authorities  were 
usually  slow  to  understand  this.  For  instance,  there  was 
"a  period  during  which  the  shortage  of  milk  made  it  im- 
perative to  issue  it  only  to  a  certain  category  of  children. 
I  assure  you  I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  police  protection 
for  my  distributing  centers." 

A  quiet,  bearded  man,  who  had  moved  into  a  chair  at 
the  host's  elbow,  had  been  listening  with  a  head  propped 
in  his  hand.  He  raised  it  now  to  ask  a  question. 

"What  was  that  category?"  he  inquired. 

"The  category,"  replied  Sir  Nicholas,  speaking  with 
that  deliberation  and  special  distinctness  with  which  the 


practiced  speech  maker  is  wont  to  make  his  most  prized 
points — "the  category  comprised  those  children  who  are 
still  living;  it  excluded  those  who,  from  long  malnutrition 
and  the  ailments  consequent  upon  it,  could  not  be  expected 
to  live.  In  other  words,  it  excluded  the  infants  under  four 
and  a  half  years  of  age." 

"  The  babies !"  It  was  the  quiet  man  who  exclaimed. 

There  was  a  pause.  Sir 'Nicholas  leaned  forward  and 
helped  himself  to  a  cigarette  from  a  box  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  He  fished  in  his  pockets  and  found  a  little  gold 
match  box,  and  while  he  lit  the  cigarette  the  others 
watched  him  with  expressions  that  varied  from  the  under- 
secretary's ironic  interest  to  the  bearded  man's  pain  and 
the  host's  flushed  and  comical  disgust.  One  or  two  of  them 
glanced  from  Sir  Nicholas'  face,  bent  above  the  match,  to 
the  room  in  which  they  sat,  as  though  they  perceived  for 
the  first  time  the  disproportion  between  its  stately  luxury, 
its  testimony  of  lavish  plenty,  and  those  naked  lands  where 
little  children  were  herded  into  categories  of  those  licensed 
to  live  and  those  appointed  to  die. 

"And  you  could  sit  in  your  office  with  your — curves 
and  give  an  order  like  that!"  the  host  burst  forth.  "Did 
your  statistics  ever  tell  you  how  many  of  those  babies 
died?" 

Sir  Nicholas  restored  his  match  box  to  his  pocket. 

"They  all  flied,"  he  said.  "But  the  others  lived.  In  the 
category  I  have  mentioned  there  was  an  almost  consist- 
ently upward  curve  from  the  date  of  that  decision." 

"But  there  was  trouble  at  the  time?"  suggested  the 
undersecretary. 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Nicholas,  "there  was  trouble.  Women 
would  come  and  leave  their  children  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  where  we  were  installed.  I  have  been  told  that  as 
many  as  sixty  were  left  there  on  one  day." 

"Told!"  repeated  the  host.  "Didn't  you  see  even 
them?" 

Sir  Nicholas  shook  his  head,  and  it  seemed  to  his 
hearers- -they  could  not  be  sure — that  he  faintly  smiled. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  was  against  my  rule.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  my  typist,  a  very  capable  girl,  broke  down 
and  wept  at  my  feet,  imploring  me  to  make  an  exception — 
to  make,  in  fact,  sixty  exceptions.  But  that,  of  course, 
was  impossible.  Sixty  children,  eligible  for  milk,  would 
have  had  to  forfeit  their  allowance  to  supply  these  sixty 
ineligibles;  and  at  first  the  authorities  flatly  refused  to 
remove  them." 

"What  did  you  do?"  The  question  came  simultaneously 
from  two  or  three  mouths. 

"Oh,  I  merely  sent  down  an  ultimatum,"  explained  Sir 
Nicholas,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  held  the  cigarette. 
"After  setting  forth  my  policy  clearly  I  announced  that 


there  would  be  no  further  supplies  of  any  kind  issued  till 
they  were  removed.  That  was  sufficient — the  babies  were 
removed  in  ambulances;  and  so,  unfortunately,  was  my 
typist.  She  chose  to  go  with  them." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  host  gustily.  "I  couldn't  have 
done  it,  blowed  if  I  could!  I  thought  the  Ypres  fighting 
was  about  as  near  hell  as  things  could  be,  but  sittin'  in  an 
office,  adding  and  subtracting  and  multiplying,  with  a  girl 
crying  at  my  feet  and  half  a  hundred  babies  dying  in  the 
garden  outside — it's  beyond  me!" 

Sir  Nicholas  smiled  vaguely. 

"It's  Napoleonic,"  suggested  the  undersecretary,  and 
started  from  that  point  to  edge  the  conversation  toward 
other  topics.  From  relief  missions  he  carried  them  to  in- 
demnities and  reparations,  and  when  at  last  the  host, 
redder  and  bluer  in  the  face  than  ever,  had  arrived  at  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  Kaiser,  the  undersecretary 
came  round  the  table  and  dropped  into  the  empty  chair 
on  the  left  of  Sir  Nicholas. 

"By  the  way,  Sir  Nicholas,"  he  began,  "you  weren't  at 
home  when  that  business  of  Pratt's  happened,  were  you? 
I  thought  not." 

His  face,  which  was  yet  youthful  in  its  coloring  despite 
the  gray  at  his  temples,  fronted  Sir  Nicholas  with  a  sort 
of  privileged  impudence. 

"Pratt?  You  mean  Sir  Justin  Pratt?  What  business 
was  that?  " 

"I  thought  you  mightn't  have  heard,"  said  the  other. 
"It  was  a  bad  business  for  Pratt,  and  it  bears,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  what  you've  been  telling  us.  Pratt  heard  a 
noise  one  night  and  padded  down,  dressed  in  a  revolver 
and  a  suit  of  pyjamas,  just  in  time  to  catch  a  burglar  at 
work.  He  says  the  fellow  attacked  him.  Anyhow,  he  shot 
him,  and  then  went  off  and  telephoned  for  the  police.  The 
phone  was  slow  and  the  police  weren't  very  quick,  and  it 
was  over  half  an  hour  before  they  got  there  to  find  the 
burglar  in  the  act  of  breathing  his  last,  having  bled  to 
death  on  the  drawing-room  carpet  for  want  of  assistance. 
Pratt,  of  course,  was  acquitted  at  once." 

Sir  Nicholas  stared,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  being 
spoken  to  in  parables. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  and  waited  for  the  rest. 

"Justifiable  homicide,"  pursued  the  undersecretary. 
"An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  yet,  strangely  enough,  there  was  a  most  horrible  out- 
cry about  it.  Poor  burglar  bleeding  to  death  in  the  dark — 
that  touched  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  It  came  out 
that,  after  he  had  telephoned,  Pratt  had  a  whisky  and  soda 
to  pull  himself  together.  You'd  think  by  the  howl  that  went 
up  that  he'd  had  a  bowl  of  blood.  All  rot  of  course;  bi't. 

(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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GETTING  to  know  people  in  St.  Peters- 
■  burg  was  an  interesting  experience.  It 
was  not  like  meeting  a  society  when 
passing  through  some  foreign  city,  with  the 
idea  that  one 


would  be  moving 
on  soon  and  that 
mutual  impres- 
sions made  were 
of  casual  impor- 
tance. Some  of 
these  Russians 
were  now  my  rel- 
atives;  all  of 
them  potentially 
were  my  friends  or 
enemies,  accord- 
ing to  the  develop- 
ments of  introduc- 
tions, and  I  knew 
I  must  live  among 
them  through  the 
remainder  of  my 
days.  They  were 
different  from  any 
companions  of  my 
past.  I  had  the 
feeling  they  were 
much  simpler  and 
more  natural.  Eti- 
quette existed,  a 
good  deal  of  it, 
but  its  hand  lay 
less  heavily  on  one 
in  St.  Petersburg 
than  in  Vienna. 
More  of  my  action 
seemed  left  to 
chance  and  my 
own  choice. 

As  an  instance 
of  this:  Peter  the 
Great  had  estab- 
lished a  bureau- 
cratic grading  of 
ranks,  and  the  rule 
was  that  no  army 
officer  below  the 
rank  of  colonel 
could  go  to  court 
and  take  his  wife  to 
palace  entertain- 
ments, unless  she 
or  he  were  at- 
tached to  the  per- 
son of  some  member  of  the  imperial  family.  Then  they  went 
officially  as  part  of  their  service.  An  inherited  title  did  not 
change  this  court  position  at  all.  One  could  be  head  of  a 
princely  family,  yet  not  have  court  rank,  though  every 
colonel  all  over  the  empire  had  a  right  to  go  to  the  big  court 
ball  and  take  his  wife.  Birth  counted  historically  and 
socially,  but  not  officially.  While  official  bureaucratic 
rank,  military  and  civil,  gave  one  court  rights.  This 
was  impressed  on  me  at  once  by  my  mother-in-law, 
and  as  my  husband  at  twenty-four  was  a  lieutenant 
only,  even  with  the  prestige  of  his  being  in  the  Em- 
press Dowager's  own  Chevaliers-gardes,  and  with  all 
the  pleasant  family  and  social  surroundings,  he  could 
not  take  me  to  court,  nor  go  himself  unless  he  should 
be  ordered  there  on  duty,  as  certain  officers  were  with 
the  guard  each  day.  He  did  not  want  to  leave  his  regi- 
mental service,  so  it  looked  as  though  we  would  be 
obliged  to  wait  for  years  before  I  should  have  the 
right  of  being  presented  to  the  two  Empresses,  which 
was  the  first  step  to  court  existence. 

Meeting  the  Empresses 

IN  THE  lives  of  several  women  this  had  been  a  handi- 
cap duri  ng  all  their  youth ;  but  I  was  more  fortunate, 
and  almost  at  once  the  difficulty  was  cleared  away 
from  my  path.  First,  at  a  small  ball  at  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie, 
our  hostess,  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  saying: 
"Come,  Joy,  I  have  been  talking  to  the  Empress  of 
you  and  she  says  I  may  present  you  to  her";  so  I 
was  taken  up  to  where  the  young  Empress  stood,  and 
the  grand  duchess  said  a  few  kindly  words  and  pushed 
me  forward  into  the  little  empty  space  kept  clear 
;il)Oiit.  the  Sovereign.  The  latter  was  exceedingly 
quiet  and  timid.  After  two  or  three  perfunctory 
questions,  which  I  answered,  she  fell  into  her  usual 
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attitude  of  distraction,  and  I  wandered  off.  However,  I 
had  actually  talked  with  Her  Majesty,  which  made  every- 
one say  that  I  was  obliged  to  ask  a  formal  audience  ac- 
cording to  court  rules,  not  only  of  the  Empresses,  but  of 
all  the  grand  duchesses  as  well.  Once  one  had  curtsied  to 
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Her  Majesty,  to  neglect  these  latter  would  be 
wrong. 

Shortly  after  this  came  another  pleasant 
surprise.  Quite  from  a  blue  sky  I  received  a 
letter  from  the 
senior  lady  in  wait- 
ing of  the  Dow- 
ager Empress,  who 
said  the  Duchess 
of  Cumberland 
had  written  to  her 
sister  asking  Her 
Majesty  to  receive 
me  kindly  as  my 
parents  had  been 
her  friends  in 
Vienna.  Conse- 
quently I  found 
myself  one  morn- 
ing called  to  an 
audience  at  the 
Anitchkoff  Palace, 
residence  of  the 
Empress  Mother, 
and  the  latter  kept 
me  some  time  and 
showed  herself  as 
kind  as  always. 

The  news  of  all 
this  irregularity 
soon  spread  about. 
As  the  presenta- 
tions had  then 
been  accomplished 
I  received  invita- 
tions to  a  number 
of  court  functions, 
and  forever  after 
had  a  perfectly 
ideal  time.  Of 
course  my  special 
situation  raised  a 
clamor,  as  a  num- 
ber of  women  simi- 
larly situated  had 
waited  about  on 
the  side  lines  for 
fate  and  years  to 
bring  them  proper 
qualifications, 
while  I  danced 
about  having  fun 
at  once. 

I  was  fortunate, 
besides,  in  several 

other  ways.  Firstly,  my  husband  had  grown  up  on  terms 
of  constant  companionship  with  several  of  the  younger 
grand  dukes.  The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  had  given  us  a 
little  dinner  so  I  should  know  all  these.  That  evening 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  brother  of  King  Edward  VII,  had 
dropped  in  to  the  party  and  had  been  charming,  tell- 
ing everyone  present  my  family's  history  and  how  he 
had  met  my  grandfather.  When  he  had  finished  I 
was  firmly  fixed  with  all  my  family  background  in 
the  minds  of  those  present. 

Jin  Object  of  Royal  Criticism 

ON  TOP  of  this  from  another  direction  came  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  So 
sponsored  as  I  was,  and  being  young,  full  of  energy 
and  with  a  great  desire  to  please  my  new  compatriots, 
I  was  able  to  take  my  place  immediately  among  the 
gay  young  matrons  of  the  imperial  capital. 

Another  incident  brought  me  forward  with  a  rush. 
The  younger  Empress,  after  seeing  me,  had  said  to 
someone  that  my  ball  gown  was  cut  in  a  deep  square 
instead  of  the  classic  court  decollet6— straight  across 
and  off  the  shoulders— and  this  little  sentence  was 
repeated  and  magnified  till  it  was  made  into  a  severe 
criticism  of  me,  American  manners  in  general,  and  so 
on.  It  amounted  to  nothing  after  a  week,  but  made 
me  more  prominent,  and  won  sympathy  for  me.  I 
forbore  from  complaining,  naturally;  but  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  women  present  with  gowns 
like  mine,  since  a  grand  ducal  ball  was  counted  a 
private  ball,  made  the  criticism  toward  a  well-meaning, 
helpless  stranger  work  in  my  favor.  Afterward  I  dis- 
covered that  a  strained  feeling  existed  between  the 
women  of  St.  Petersburg's  aristocratic  society  and 
the  young  Empress,  which  had  developed  soon  after 
Her  Majesty's  arrival,  and  which  grew  and  grew, 
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encouraged  by  the  wretched  plotters,  whose  game  it  was 
to  get  their  Empress  into  their  own  power.  Already  in 
1900,  after  the  incident  of  my  gown,  four  or  five  young 
women  deliberately  wore  square-cut  gowns  to  the  very 
next  court  ball,  and  when  the  Empress'  severe  remarks 
were  repeated  to  the  town  the  culprits  defended  them- 
selves with  energy.  Gossip  and  bitterness  followed,  all 
of  which  seemed  both  amazing  and  unnecessary,  but  showed 
how  the  wind  blew. 

My  husband's  regimental  comrades  and  their  wives 
were  a  delightful  cultivated  group,  many  of  them  about 
our  age,  and  they  made  room  for  me  in  their  midst  with  a 
hospitable  enthusiasm  which  went  straight  to  my  heart. 
As  the  first  regiment  of  the  empire  the  Chevaliers-gardes 
represented  the  pick  of  Russia's  young  sportsmen,  and 
the  jeunesse  doree  of  St.  Petersburg's  social  life  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  these  crack  officers.  The  Dowager 
Empress  was  our  honorary  commander,  and  came 
to  the  regiment  fetes  in  a  charming  uniform — dark- 
blue  cloth  skirt  like  the  officers'  trousers,  white  silver 
braided  uniform  coat  fitting  her  still  ideal  figure  to  perfec- 
tion. On  her  head  instead  of  the  officers'  metal  helmet  she 
wore  a  charming  little  close  white  cap  with  a  small  tuft 
of  pure  white  ostrich  feathers.  Her  proud  carriage  made 
all  this  very  becoming,  and  her  manner  with  the  officers 
and  us  women  was  perfection.  She  was  always  popular 
everywhere,  it  seemed,  but  in  the 
regiment  she  was  immensely  ad- 
mired. It  was  whispered  about 
that  the  young  Empress  disliked 
the  Chevaliers-gardes  because  it 
was  her  mother-in-law's  regiment; 
also  that  she  was  jealous  that  her 
mother-in-law  had  the  first  of 
Russia's  regiments;  and  that  she 
always  was  ill-disposed  toward 
members  of  our  group,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  It  sounded  as  if  rela- 
tions were  much  strained  between 
the  Emperor's  mother  and  his  wife; 
but  though  this  may  have  been  the 
case  I  must  admit  I  never  saw  any 
indication  of  it  and  I  put  the 
rumors  down  to  gossip. 

Anitchkoff  Palace 

MY  FIRST  years  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Japanese  War,  were  the  most  bril- 
liant socially  I  saw  there.  The  Em- 
press Mother  did  not  appear  often, 
but  when  she  did  so,  she  took 
first  place  at  court  and  was  a  de- 
lightful personality.  She  wore 
black  gowns  to  mark  her  widow- 
hood, but  usually  covered  them 
with  jet  which  scintillated;  and 
decorated  as  was  the  upper  part  of 
her  dress  with  "orders"  and  splen- 
did jewels,  she  did  not  suggest  any- 
thing somber.  Her  conversation 
was  as  gay  and  agreeable  as  herself. 
She  put  everyone  at  his  ease  and 
seemed  most  human  and  womanly, 
an  inspiration  to  do  one's  best, 
whether  in  the  performance  of  duty 
or  merelyin  telling  some  nonsensical 


tale  which  would  make  her  and  others  laugh.  She 
had  kept  about  her  a  lot  of  intimate  friends  who 
felt  and  showed  for  her  sincere  affection,  which 
she  repaid  in  kind.  Her  manner  was  exactly  that 
of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  I 
felt  somehow  I  had  always  known  her.  She 
received  me  in  a  large  red  damask-hung  and 
damask-furnished  salon,  with  a  quantity  of  flowers 
about  her — potted  plants  as  well  as  cut  flowers. 
There  was  a  double-sized  bay  window;  so  as  much 
light  as  a  winter  day  in  St.  Petersburg  could  offer 
came  in  and  touched  here  and  there  the  many 
pretty  ornaments  which  covered  the  scattered 
tables.  Most  of  these  looked  like  souvenirs  of  the 
kind  a  woman  gathers  through  life;  and  though 
nearly  all  the  trifles  were  luxurious,  they  sug- 
gested intimacy  and  sentiment  rather  than  money. 
An  atmosphere  of  coziness  and  warmth  was  un- 
derscored by  Her  Majesty's  cordial  reception. 

The  Anitchkoff  is  a  large,  impressive  palace  of 
a  bad  period — 1860  or  thereabouts,  it  looked.  The 
entrance  hall  was  vastly  high  and  overheavy  in  its 
decoration,  the  staircase  long  and  wearisome  to 
mount,  but  made  attractive  by  a  wonderful  series 
of  Hubert  Robert's  panels,  I  think  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  traversed  a  number  of  severe,  classic 
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questions.  I  had  not  quite  finished 
answering  when  a  huge  negro, 
dressed  in  a  multi-colored  Venetian 
costume  of  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  opened  the  door  to 
an  inner  room  and  let  out  a  lady 
who  had  finished  her  audience. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  es- 
corted me  to  the  door  and  the 
black,  decorative,  smiling  door- 
keeper threw  it  open  in  silence. 
When  I  had  made  my  best  curtsy 
at  the  door,  and  another  as  I  kissed 
the  Empress'  small  hand,  all  cere- 
mony seemed  at  an  end.  The 
Empress  wore  but  two  rings,  a 
great  beautiful  polished  ruby  and 
her  wedding  ring.  Over  her  simple 
black  gown  she  wore  two  fine 
strings  of  pearls.  Afterward  I  was 
told  these  were  some  pearls  Alex- 
ander III  had  personally  given  his 
wife,  which  she  wore  constantly  in 
preference  to  the  many  strings  of 
larger  pearls  she  owned. 
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reception  rooms,  fitted  with  paintings,  mirrors, 
bronzes  and  statues,  and  a  little  furniture  stiffly 
arranged.  This  Anitchkoff  Palace  was  last  done 
over  for  the  wedding  of  the  present  Empress 
Mother  to  the  then  heir  to  the  throne,  some  fifty- 
odd  years  back.  The  couple  had  still  remained 
at  home  there  even  when  Alexander  III  inherited 
the  crown.  They  went  over  to  the  Winter  Palace 
only  for  functions,  but  continued  entertaining 
their  friends  and  bringing  up  their  children  in  this 
frame  to  which  they  were  used,  which  was  their 
personal  creation.  Souvenirs  of  their  travels  and 
the  small  events  of  their  unofficial  life  filled  it. 

In  the  largest  reception  room  I  found  the  grand 
mistress  and  grand  master  of  the  Empress 
Mother's  court  and  two  ladies  in  waiting  with  a 
master  of  ceremonies.  Two  or  three  other  women 
who  had  had,  or  were  to  have,  audiences  were  also 
there,  and  the  small  talk  was  conventional.  I  was 
the  newest  interest  to  the  small  circle,  and  evi- 
dently its  members  were  very  curious  as  to  my 
past,  and  the  reasons  for  my  being  presented  to 
the  Empresses  when  I  had  no  official  rights.  They 
had  heard  from  Her  Majesty  of  the  letter  from 
Vienna,  and  all  that,  but  were  glad  to  have  a  few 
moments  in  which  to  put  a  certain  number  of 


The  Kindly  Dowager 

ER  MAJESTY  asked  me  to  sit 
down.  There  were  several  com- 
fortable chairs,  with  little  tables 
near.  The  latter  were  covered  with 
bits  of  old  silver,  tiny  animals  carved 
in  precious  stones  by  Faberger,  or 
enamels  of  his  making,  a  small 
clock  among  others — things  such 
as  anyone  might  have  in  a  sitting 
room;  and  the  Empress  herself 
looked  at  home  here,  leading  her 
own  attractive  life.  She  took  a 
chair  and  pointed  me  to  one  just 
beyond.  Then  she  asked  me  a  lot 
of  questions  about  my  parents  and  home  country,  our 
Vienna  life  and  my  impressions  of  Russia.  Incidentally 
I  was  able  to  tell  her  a  little  of  her  sister,  and  she  gave  me 
a  few  new  points  as  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  to  me  a 
very  delightful  half  hour,  one  I  always  remembered  with 
pleasure.  I  was  much  touched  by  the  simple  kindness  this 
greatest  lady  in  Russia  took  the  pains  to  show  a  young 
stranger  who  still  had  her  way  to  make  in  a  new  country. 
When  the  time  came  for  me  to  go,  the  Empress  Mother 
rose,  and  I  again  kissed  her  hand  and  made  my  curtsy. 
She  said  good-by  and  that  she  felt  sure  I  would  like  Russia; 
also  that  she  would  see  me  often  probably — all  this  with  a 
gentle  low  voice  and  pretty  smile.  It  was  easy  to  realize 
why  people  were  devoted  to  this  womanly  sovereign.  After- 
wards I  saw  the  Empress  Mother  frequently — sometimes 
at  a  parade  or  carrousel  in  the  regimental  group  or  at  a 
court  ball  or  dinner,  sometimes  at  a  smaller  and  unofficial 
dinner  party,  at  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie's  or  again  at 
the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia's.  Always  a  pleasant  word  and 
a  sweet  smile  were  my  share  of  her  attention,  and  always 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  near  Her  Majesty. 

Once  her  kindly  attitude  and  tact  saved  me  in  a  very 
painful  and  false  situation  which  I  owed  to  the  German 
Crown  Prince.  The  latter— I  think  in  the  season  of  1902 — 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  week's  visit.  It  was  at  a  time 
(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Sharon  Whipple  Jocularly  Asked  Him  What  He  Was  Doing  to  Make  a  Man  of  Himself 


There  the 


WILBUR  COWAN  went  off  to  bed,  only 
a  little  concerned  by  this  new-found 
flaw  in  his  ancestry.  He  would  have 
thought  it  more  important  could  he  have 
known  that  this  same  Cowan  ancestry  was 
under  analysis  at  the  Whipple  New  Place, 
three  existing  male  Whipples  sat  about  a  long,  magazine- 
littered  table  in  the  library  and  smoked  and  thought 
and  at  long  intervals  favored  one  another  with  frag- 
mentary speech.  Gideon  sat  erect  in  his  chair  or  stood 
before  the  fireplace,  now  banked  with  ferns;  black-clad, 
tall  and  thin  and  straight  in  the  comely  pleasance  of  his 
sixty  years,  his  face  smoothly  shaven,  his  cheek  bones 
jutting  above  depressed  cheeks  that  fell  to  his  narrow, 
pointed  chin,  his  blue  eyes  crackling  far  under  the  brow, 
high  and  narrow  and  shaded  with  ruffling  gray  hair,  still 
plenteous.  His  ordinary  aspect  was  severe,  almost 
saturnine;  but  he  was  wont  to  destroy  this  effect  with  his 
thin-lipped  smile  that  broke  winningly  over  small  white 
teeth  and  surprisingly  hinted  an  alert  young  man  behind 
these  flickering  shadows  of  age.  When  he  sat  he  sat  grace- 
fully erect;  when  he  stood  to  face  the  other  two,  he  stood 
straight.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar  with  fastidious  relish, 
and  seemed  to  commune  more  with  it  than  with  his  son 
or  his  brother.  Beside  Sharon  Whipple  his  dress  seemed 
foppish. 

Sharon,  the  round,  stout  man,  two  years  younger  than 
Gideon,  had  the  same  blue  eyes,  but  they  looked  from  a 
face  plump,  florid,  vivacious.  There  was  a  hint  of  the 
choleric  in  his  glance.  His  hair  had  been  lighter  than 
Gideon's  and,  though  now  not  so  plentiful,  had  grayed  less 
noticeably.  His  fairer  skin  was  bedizened  with  freckles; 
and  when  with  a  blunt  thumb  he  pushed  up  the  outer  ends 
of  his  heavy  eyebrows  or  cocked  the  thumb  at  a  speaker 
whose  views  he  did  not  share,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  three  men.  Sharon  notoriously 
lost  his  temper.  Gideon  had  never  been  known  to  lose  his. 
Sharon  smoked  and  lolled  carelessly  in  a  morris  chair,  one 
short  stout  arm  laid  along  its  side,  the  other  carelessly 
wielding  the  cigar,  heedless  of  falling  ashes.  Beside  the 
careful  Gideon  he  looked  rustic. 


HJP. 


S  T  R  A   T  E  D 


Harvey  D.,  son  of  Gideon,  worriedly  paced  the  length 
of  the  room.  His  eyes  were  large  behind  thick  glasses.  He 
smoked  a  cigarette  gingerly,  not  inhaling  its  smoke,  but 
ridding  himself  of  it  in  little  puffs  of  distaste.  His  brown 
beard  was  neatly  trimmed,  and  above  it  shone  his  fore- 
head, pale  and  beautifully  modeled  under  the  carefully 
parted,  already  thinning  hair  that  was  arranged  in  some- 
thing almost  like  ringlets  on  either  side.  He  was  neat- 
faced.  Of  the  three  men  he  carried  the  Whipple  nose  most 
gracefully.  His  figure  was  slight,  not  so  tall  as  his  father's, 
and  he  was  garbed  in  a  more  dapper  fashion.  He  wore  an 
expertly  fitted  frock  coat  of  black,  gray  trousers  faintly 
striped,  a  pearl-gray  cravat  skewered  by  a  pear-headed 
pin,  and  his  small  feet  were  incased  in  shoes  of  patent 
leather.  He  was  arrayed  as  befitted  a  Whipple  who  had 
become  a  banker. 

Gideon,  his  father,  achieved  something  of  a  dapper 
effect  in  an  old-fashioned  manner,  but  no  observer  would 
have  read  him  for  a  banker;  while  Sharon,  even  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  in  loose  tweeds  and  stout  boots,  was  but  a 
country  gentleman  who  thought  little  about  dress,  so  that 
one  would  not  have  guessed  him  a  banker — rather  the  sort 
that  makes  banking  a  career  of  profit. 

Careful  Harvey  D.,  holding  a  cigarette  carefully  be- 
tween slender  white  fingers,  dressed  with  studious  atten- 
tion, neatly  bearded,  with  shining  hair  curled  flatly  above 
his  pale  wide  forehead,  was  the  one  to  look  out  from  be- 
hind a  grille  and  appraise  credits.  He  never  acted  hastily, 
and  was  finding  more  worry  in  this  moment  than  ever  his 
years  of  banking  had  cost  him.  He  walked  now  to  an  ash 
tray  and  fastidiously  trimmed  the  end  of  his  cigarette. 
Wit  h  the  look  of  worry  he  regarded  his  father,  now  before 
the  fin-place  after  the  manner  of  one  enjoying  its  warmth, 
and  his  Uncle  Sharon,  who  was  brushing  cigar  ash  from 
his  rumpled  waistcoat  to  the  rug  below. 

"It's  no  light  thing  to  do,"  said  Harvey  D. 


The  others  smoked  as  if  unhearing.  Har- 
vey D.  walked  to  the  opposite  wall  and 
straightened  a  picture,  A  Reading  from 
Homer,  shifting  its  frame  precisely  one-half 
an  inch. 

"It  is  overchancy."    This  from  Gideon  after  a  long 

silence. 

Harvey  D.  paused  from  his  walk,  regarded  the  floor  in 
front  of  him  critically  and  stooped  to  pick  up  a  tiny  scrap 
of  paper,  which  he  brought  to  the  table  and  laid  cere- 
moniously in  the  ash  tray. 

"Overchancy,"  he  repeated. 

"Everything  overchancy,"  said  Sharon  Whipple  after 
another  silence,  waving  his  cigar  largely  at  life.  "She's  a 
self-headed  little  tike,"  he  added  a  moment  later. 

"Self-headed!" 

Harvey  D.  here  made  loose-wristed  gestures  meaning 
despair,  after  which  he  detected  and  put  in  its  proper 
place  a  burned  match  beside  Sharon's  chair. 

"A  bright  boy  enough!"  said  Gideon  after  another 
silence,  during  which  Harvey  D.  had  twice  paced  the 
length  of  the  room,  taking  care  to  bring  each  of  his  patent- 
leather  toes  precisely  across  the  repeated  pattern  in  the 
carpet. 

"Other  one  got  the  gumption  though,"  said  Sharon. 

"  Oh,  gumption ! "  said  Harvey  D.  as  if  this  were  no  rare 
gift.  All  three  smoked  again  for  a  pregnant  interval. 

"Has  good  points,"  offered  Gideon.  "Got  all  the  points 
in  fact.  Good  build,  good  skin,  good  teeth,  good  eyes  ami 
wide  between;  nice  manners,  polite,  lively  mind." 

"  Other  one's  got  the  gumption,"  mumbled  Sharon  stub- 
bornly. They  ignored  him. 

"  Head  on  him  for  affairs  too,"  said  Harvey  D.  He  went 
to  a  far  corner  of  the  room  and  changed  the  position  of  an 
immense  upholstered  chair  so  that  it  was  equidistant  from 
each  wall.  "Other  one— hear  he  took  all  his  silver  and 
spent  it  foolishly— must  have  been  eight  or  nine  dollars- 
tins  one  wanted  to  save  it.  Got  some  idea  about  the  value 
of  money  " 

"Don't  like  to  sec  it  show  too  young,"  submitted 
Sharon. 
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"Can't  show  too  young,"  declared  Harvey  D. 

"Can't  it?"  asked  Sharon  mildly. 

"Bright  little  chap — no  denying  that,"  said  Gideon. 
"Bright  as  a  new  penny,  smart  as  a  whip.  Talks  right. 
Other  chap  mumbles." 

"Got  the  gumption  though."  Thus  Sharon  once  more. 

Long  silences  intervened  after  each  speech  in  this 
dialogue. 

"Head's  good,"  said  Harvey  D.  "One  of  those  long 
heads  like  father's.  Other  one's  head  is  round." 

"My  own  head  is  round."  This  was  Sharon.  His  tone 
was  plaintive. 

"Of  course  neither  of  them  has  a  nose,"  said  Gideon. 

He  meant  that  neither  of  the  twins  had  a  nose  in  the 
Whipple  sense,  but  no  comment  on  this  lack  seemed  to  be 
required.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  a  true  nose  in  any 
but  born  Whipples. 

Gideon  Whipple  from  before  the  fireplace  swayed  for- 
ward on  his  toes  and  waved  his  half-smoked  cigar. 

"The  long  and  short  of  it  is — the  Whipple  stock  has  run 
low.  We're  dying  out." 

"Got  to  have  new  blood,  that's  sure,"  said  Sharon. 

"I'd  often  thought  of  adopting,"  said  Harvey  D.,  "in 
the  last  two  years,"  he  carefully  added. 

"This  youngster,"  said  Gideon;  "of  course  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  him  but  for  Pat's  mad  adventure, 
starting  off  with  God  only  knows  what  visions  in  her  little 
head." 

"She'd  have  gone  too,"  said  Sharon,  dusting  ashes 
from  his  waistcoat  to  the  rug.  "Self-headed!" 

"She  demands  a  brother,"  resumed  Gideon;  "and  the 
family  sorely  needs  she  should  have  one,  and  this  young- 
ster seems  eligible,  and  so  "  he  waved  his  cigar. 

"There  really  doesn't  seem  any  other  way,"  said  Harvey 
D.  at  the  table,  putting  a  disordered  pile  of  magazines  into 
neat  alignment. 

"What  about  pedigree?"  demanded  Sharon.  "Anyone 
traced  him  back?" 

"I  believe  his  father  is  here,"  said  Harvey  D. 

"I  know  him,"  said  Sharon.  "A  mad,  swearing,  con- 
fident fellow,  reckless,  vagrantlike.   A  printer  by  trade. 


Looks  healthy  enough.  Don't  seem  blemished.  But  what 
about  his  father?" 

"Is  the  boy's  mother  known?"  asked  Harvey  D. 

"Easy  to  find  out,"  said  Gideon.  "Ask  Sarah  Mar- 
wick,"  and  he  went  to  the  wall  and  pushed  a  button. 
"Sarah  knows  the  history  of  everyone,  scandalous  and 
otherwise." 

Sarah  Marwick  came  presently  to  the  door,  an  austere 
spinster  in  black  gown  and  white  apron.  Her  nose,  though 
not  Whipple  in  any  degree,  was  still  eminent  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  and  her  lips  shut  beneath  it  in  a  straight  line.  She 
waited. 

"Sarah,"  said  Gideon,  "do  you  know  a  person  named 
Cowan?  David  Cowan,  I  believe  it  is." 

Sarah's  mien  of  professional  reserve  melted. 

"Do  I  know  Dave  Cowan?"  she  challenged.  "Do  I 
know  him?  I'd  know  his  hide  in  a  tanyard." 

"That  would  seem  sufficient,"  remarked  Gideon. 

"A  harum-scarum  good-for-nothing— no  harm  in  him. 
A  great  talker — make  you  think  black  is  white  if  you 
listen.  Don't  stay  here  much — in  and  out,  no  one  knows 
where  to.  Says  the  Center  is  slow.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  I  guess  we're  fast  enough  for  most  folks." 

"What  about  his  father?"  said  the  stock-breeding 
Sharon.  "Know  anything  about  who  he  was?" 

"Lord,  yes!  Everybody  round  here  used  to  know  old 
Matthew  Cowan.  Lived  up  in  Geneseo,  where  Dave  was 
born,  but  used  to  come  round  here  preaching.  Queer  old 
customer  with  a  big  head.  He  wasn't  a  regular  preacher; 
he  just  took  it  up,  being  a  carpenter  by  trade — like  our 
Lord  Jesus,  he  used  to  say  in  his  preaching.  He  had  some 
outlandish  kind  of  religion  that  didn't  take  much.  He 
said  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  on  a  certain  day  and 
folks  had  better  prepare  for  it,  but  it  didn't  end  when  he 
said  it  would;  and  he  went  back  to  carpentering  week  days 
and  preaching  on  the  Lord's  Day;  and  one  time  he  fell  off 
a  roof  and  hit  on  his  head,  and  after  that  he  was  out- 
landisher  than  ever,  and  they  had  to  look  after  him.  He 
never  did  get  right  again.  They  said  he  died  writing  a 
telegram  to  our  Lord  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  This  Dave 
Cowan,  he  argued  about  religion  with  the  Reverend 


Mallett  right  up  in  the  post  office  one  day.  He'll  argue 
about  anything !  He's  audacious ! " 

"But  the  father  was  all  right  till  he  had  the  fall?"  asked 
Harvey  D.  "I  mean  he  was  healthy  and  all  that?" 

"Oh,  healthy  enough  -  big,  strong  old  codger.  He  used 
to  say  he  could  cradle  four  acres  of  grain  in  a  day  when  he 
was  a  boy  on  a  farm,  or  split  and  lay  up  three  hundred  and 
fifty  rails.  Strong  enough." 

"And  this  David  Cowan,  his  son— he  married  someone 
from  here?" 

"Her  that  was  Effie  Freeman  and  her  mother  was  a 
Penniman,  cousin  to  old  Judge  Penniman.  A  sweet, 
lovely  little  thing  Effie  was  too,  just  as  nice  as  you'd  want 
to  meet,  and  so  " 

"Healthy?"  demanded  Sharon. 

"Healthy  enough  till  she  had  them  twins.  Always  puny 
after  that.  Took  to  her  bed  and  passed  on  when  they  was 
four.  Dropped  off  the  tree  of  life  like  an  overfruited 
branch,  you  might  say.  Winona  and  Mis'  Penniman  been 
mothers  to  the  twins  ever  since." 

"The  record  seems  to  be  fairly  clear,"  said  Gideon. 

"If  he  hasn't  inherited  that  queer  streak  for  religion," 
said  Harvey  D.,  foreseeing  a  possible  inharmony  with  what 
Rapp,  Senior,  would  have  called  the  interests. 

"Thank  you,  Sarah — we  were  just  asking,"  said  Gideon. 

"  You're  welcome,"  said  Sarah,  withdrawing.  She  threw 
them  a  last  bit  over  her  shoulder.  "That  Dave  Cowan's 
an  awful  reader — reads  library  books  and  everything. 
Some  say  he  knows  more  than  the  editor  of  the  Advance 
himself." 

They  waited  until  they  heard  a  door  swing  to  upon 
Sarah. 

"Other  has  the  gumption,"  said  Sharon.  But  this  was 
going  in  a  circle.  Gideon  and  Harvey  D.  ignored  it  as 
having  already  been  answered. 

"Well,"  said  Harvey  D.,  "I  suppose  we  should  call  it 
settled." 

"Overchancy,"  said  Gideon;  "but  so  would  any  boy  be. 
This  one  is  an  excellent  prospect,  sound  as  a  nut,  bright, 
well-mannered." 

(Continued  on  Page  107) 


"Do  I  Know  Dave  Cowan?"  She  Challenged.    "Do  I  Know  Him?   I'd  Know  Hit  Hide  In  a  Tanyard  " 
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INEEDnothave 
been  so  con- 
cerned about 
facing  the  old- 
fashioned  saints  on 
the  backwoods  cir- 
cuits with  Peterand 
hisnewfangledmin- 
istry.  You  cannot 
keep  an  up-to-date 
preacher  on  a  cir- 
cuit far  out  in  the 
hills  where  Provi- 
dence measures  the 
rain  and  the  seasons 
according  to  his 
wisdom,  notaccord- 
ing  to  your  partic- 
ular needs,  and 
where  the  people 
walk  with  a  stoop 
as  if  they  said  with 
their  very  backs, 
"Thywillbedone!" 
Their  circuit  rider 
must  be  a  little  run 
down  intellectually 
from  not  being  able 
to  afford  the  latest 
books  by  the  high- 
est critics  on  the 
Scriptures.  He 
must  be  sufficiently 
weather-beaten 
spiritually  to  prove 
how  close  kin  he  is 
to  eternal  things 
and  just  the  word. 

Peter  was  nosuch 
preacher.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  train- 
ing he  had  fitted 
him  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God,  but 
it  certainly  did  fit 
him  for  serving  a  different  class  of  people  altogether.  It 
seemed  that  the  Conference  thought  so,  for  he  was  sent  to 
an  up-and-doing  church  in  an  up-and-doing  town  the  next 
year.  Brasstown  was  the  last  glimpse  we  had  of  the 
backwoods  gospel  area  in  the  Methodist  itinerancy.  And 
Suetally  Chapel  was  the  only  out-and-out  country  church 
he  ever  served. 

We  heard  sad  news  from  this  church  the  following  sum- 
mer. The  last  of  the  fifty  converts  Peter  had  filched  from 
the  Hard-shell  Baptists  had  got  themselves  properly  im- 
mersed and  gone  back  into  the  church  of  their  fathers  and 
of  the  streams  and  hills  of  that  section !  There  are  certain 
Scriptures,  I  have  often  thought,  which  should  not  be 
used  except  in  extreme  cases,  as  you  resort  to  a  dangerous 
and  desperate  remedy  for  a  patient  who  is  about  to  die, 
anyhow.  Even  then  they  ought  not  to  be  spoken  at 
people  from  the  pulpit,  and  you  would  be  barely  justified 
in  recalling  them  secretly  and  sadly  in  your  heart,  that 
you  may  work  the  harder  and  pray  the  more  earnestly 
that  they  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  this  man  or  that 
woman  whose  spiritual  condition  is  very  bad.  The  twenty- 
second  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Second  Peter  always 
seemed  to  me  most  awful  and  the  least  quotable.  I  doubt 
if  anybody  but  an  old  fisherman  disciple  who  had  been 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  ugly  sights  and  disagreeable 
smells  would  have  used  such  a  figure  of  speech  to  convey 
a  disastrous  truth.  But  I  have  observed  this— not  to 
paraphrase  what  Saint  Peter  said  at  all— that  a  man  with 
a  Baptist-made  mind  will  return  to  his  doctrine  every 
time.  He  will  do  it  in  his  secret  heart,  even  if  you  arc 
able  to  keep  his  name  on  the  roll  of  your  Methodist  church. 
You  may  wrestle  in  prayer  for  his  immortal  soul  at  your 
altar,  and  you  may  have  the  joy  of  seeing  him  converted 
there;  but  when  it  comes  to  signing  up  his  membership 
contract  to  live  and  die  in  grace,  our  vows  do  not  fit  the 
awful  strictness  of  his  mind;  the  little  water  we  pour  on 
his  head  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  cleansing  symbolism 
of  a  complete  baptism.  He  wants  to  be  dipped.  This  is 
not  foolishness.  Nothing  is  foolish  which  satisfies  a  man's 
conscience  about  assuming  so  great  an  obligation. 

I  warned  Peter  that  there  would  be  some  backfiring  in 
this  church  at  Suetally  when  these  recently  redeemed  Bap- 
tists whom  he  had  taken  into  it  realized  how  lightly  and 
insufficiently  they  had  been  merely  sprinkled  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  But  he  always  left  the  dead  to  bury  their 
dead  on  the  work  from  which  he  had  passed.  His  whole 
mind  and  attention  was  fixed  on  the  church  where  he  was 


"Right  Sow  There  are  Jlgitators  in  This  Country  Quoting 
the  Same  Men  You  Quoted  and  They  are  Working  at  the 
Very  Foundations  of  Our  Peace  and  Order" 

the  present  pastor  in  charge.  His  only  comment  upon  the 
disaster  at  Suetally  was  that  probably  the  preacher  who 
followed  him  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Brother 
Sparks  and  had  stirred  up  the  animus  of  the  community  by 
preaching  doctrinal  sermons. 

His  advancement  in  the  Conference  was  remarkable 
when  you  consider  the  military  system  under  which  our 
church  is  governed,  a  system  complicated  with  paternalism 
in  a  very  literal  sense.  Thus  a  preacher  may  be  sent  to  a 
certain  church  when  he  is  not  qualified  to  fill  it,  because  he 
has  a  large  family  and  must  have  an  appointment  that  will 
support  him.  Peter  was  not  married.  I  was  the  only 
family  he  had,  and  I  was  merely  the  relict  of  a  former 
family,  but  he  was  given  appointments  that  might  easily 
have  supported  a  preacher  with  a  wife  and  five  children. 

The  bishop  of  a  Methodist  Conference  has  a  cabinet. 
The  members  of  it  are  all  "secretaries  of  interior,"  but 
they  are  called  presiding  elders.  And  like  Higher  Adams, 
they  have  dominion  over  three  or  four  hundred  preachers 
in  this  Conference.  Some  of  them  are  holy  men,  some  are 
not  so  holy  but  have  greet  executive  ability.  Others,  with 
no  particular  renown  for  either  piety  or  ability,  have  that 
queer  thing  common  to  many  men  who  never  succeed  at 
anything  but  politics.  They  wear  velvet  gloves  on  their 
spiritual  fingers  and  have  astounding  influence  in  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  our  church.  But  nearly  all  of  them  have 
the  horse-trading  instinct.  The  difference  is  that  they 
trade  preachers  with  one  another.  And  it  is  natural  for  a 
presiding  elder  to  strive  to  get  the  best  preachers  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the 
practice,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  on  an  old  itinerant  war- 
horse  who  has  seen  his  best  days  and  has  grown  stiff  in  his 
legs  from  so  many  years  of  hard  service.  His  presiding 
elder  swaps  him  off  for  anything  he  can  get,  maybe  a 
youngster  just  entering  ministry — a  risk,  but  a  better  one 
than  an  old  man  who  had  failed  in  everything  but  his 
Psalms  arid  prayers. 

My  belief  is  that  Peter  owed  his  rapid  promotion  to  his 
reputation  III  the  bishop's  cabinet  for  building  up  every 
church  he  served.  His  reports  at  the  Annual  Conference 
always  flattered  him.  He  was  like  oil  on  troubled  waters 
in  a  church  row.  He  even  managed  to  get  his  board  of 
stewards  to  live  in  love  and  charity  with  him,  though  I 
still  maintain  that  he  could  not  have  done  it  two  years  in 


succession  in  the 
same  church,  be- 
cause by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he 
had  invariably 
driven  them  so  hard 
that  if  he  had  been 
returned  they 
would  have  shown 
him  their  heels,  if 
I  know  Methodist 
stewards  as  well  as 
I  think  I  do.  Any- 
how, Peter  was  in 
demand  with  the 
presiding  elders. 
He  was  the  shoot- 
ing star  of  his  Con- 
ference. And  he 
always  landed  with 
his  light  shining  as 
pastor  in  one  of  the 
larger  churches. 
This  was  bad  for 
him,  I  thought.  A 
preachermaythink 
he  has  surrendered 
all  for  the  sake  of 
his  Lord's  service, 
but  he  never  can 
be  sure  until  he  gets 
a  poor  little  runt  of 
a  circuit  some- 
where when  he  was 
expecting  a  good  ap- 
pointment. Then 
if  he  can  keep  his 
heart  from  burning 
about  the  juggling 
and  swapping 
among  the  elders 
that  resulted  in  his 
gettingthis  backset 
in  the  ministry, 
and  if  he  "takes 

this  work  as  from  the  Lord,"  in  spite  of  what  he  knows 
went  on  in  the  cabinet,  he  is  really  qualified  in  grace  and 
humility  for  a  better  place,  in  the  next  world  at  least. 

Peter  was  sent  to  big  country  towns  for  two  or  three 
years.  I  went  along,  with  William's  old  box  of  sermons 
and  Kitto's  Commentaries,  you  may  say  as  a  sort  of 
maternal  epilogue  to  my  son.  I  did  not  have  any  active 
part  in  his  work.  I  was  merely  present,  not  voting.  It  is 
my  belief  that  I  knew  as  much  about  the  future  as  Peter 
and  his  dizzy  congregations  did;  but  I  felt  like  an  old 
gray-headed  "Nay,  Nay"  whose  face  had  been  turned 
forcibly  toward  the  past  and  made  to  sit  that  way  while 
my  son  led  his  flocks  joyfully  through  the  pleasanter, 
greener  pastures  of  the  right-now  period. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  write  a  book  of  meditations  for 
elderly  people's  indignant  comfort  and  gratification  about 
the  way  we  are  removed  from  the  order  of  things  just  when 
we  know  more  than  anybody  else  does  about  life,  and  have 
developed  the  instinct  to  teach  and  manage  the  world 
according  to  experience,  not  experiments. 

I  could  say  a  few  things  that  would  knock  the  socks  off 
of  pretentious  youth.  If  we  in  our  years  made  the  mis- 
takes, did  the  foolhardy  things  and  risked  without  testing 
the  theories  they  try  out,  frequently  at  the  whole  world's 
expense,  the  last  one  of  us  would  be  put  in  the  madhouse. 
Very  few  of  us  die  of  our  years.  We  are  dead  while  yet  we 
live  because  they  counsel  us  with  the  tenderest  kindness. 
Peter  had  that  way  with  me:  "You  are  growing  old, 
mother.  You  must  not  exert  yourself  too  much.  Don't 
worry.  Just  run  round  and  visit  and  enjoy  yourself.  You 
have  had  a  hard  life.  Now  take  things  easy.  I  am  getting 
on  with  my  work.  The  people  like  my  preaching.  I  have 
the  largest  congregations  they  ever  had  in  this  church, 
so  they  tell  me." 

He  would  say  something  like  that. 

And  I  would  answer  something  like  this:  "But,  Peter, 
you  do  not  search  the  hearts  of  your  people.  You  never 
mention  their  sins.  Sin  is  a  word  you  do  not  use.  You  do 
not  exhort  them  to  repent  and  believe.  You  do  not  seem 
to  realize,  my  son,  that  the  world  has  lost  its  faith.  You 
preach  salvation  by  prosperity." 

Then  I  would  tell  him  the  things  his  prominent  members 
were  doing,  things  forbidden  in  the  Christian  life  as  well  as 
in  the  discipline  of  our  church.  And  he  would  retort  by 
reminding  me  of  the  good  they  were  also  accomplishing — 
so  much  for  charity,  so  much  for  missions,  so  much  for 
general  collections.  He  was  an  optimist,  but  not  spiritual. 
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Then  I'd  get  up  and  go  into  another  room,  sit  down,  fold 
my  hands  and  think  how  queer  it  was  to  be  like  this.  I 
recalled  so  many  years  when  I  was  an  up-and-doing 
woman  in  the  church,  whose  opinion  was  regarded.  I  re- 
membered how  I  used  to  tell  Peter  to  go  and  say  his 
prayers,  and  he  went  and  said  them.  How  I  taught  him 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  he  believed  me. 
Now  this  church  might  as  well  be  some  kind  of  economic 
institution  of  learning  in  which  I  felt  like  an  old  dunce. 
And  now  I  had  lost  my  grip  on  Peter  as  if  he  were  a  way- 
ward son. 

It  all  comes  to  this — you  must  be  meek  at  last.  This  is 
the  fate  of  every  man  and  of  every  woman  when  the  years 
stretch  farther  and  farther  behind  you,  and  you  feel  the 
cold  east  wind  of  another  country  blowing  in  your  face. 
You  may  bluster  about  it,  deny  your  age,  vow  that  you 
feel  as  young  as  you  ever  did,  keep  your  place  in  the  world 
or  the  church  and  even  in  the  conversation,  but  your 
bones  tell  no  lies.  They  ache  at  night  as  if  your  flesh  was 
a  frost  on  them.  And  sometimes  even  in  company  you 
must  reach  down  slyly  to  loosen  a  shoe  string  because  your 
feet  are  tired  and  swollen  from  the  long,  long  journey  you 
have  come,  though  you  do  not  walk  much  now.  If  you 
keep  your  place  in  the  world  it  is  only  through  courtesy 
or  through  the  prestige  you  acquired  before  you  became 
what  you  are  now.  If  no  one  interrupts  you  when  you 
monopolize  the  conversation,  if  they  listen  respectfully 
and  never  contradict  you  nor  oppose  your  opinions,  that 
is  a  fatal  sign.  They  do  not  believe  a  single  thing  you  say. 
Your  wisdom  is  like  your  old  coat;  it  does  not  fit  the 
arching  back  of  their  younger  views.  They  are  merely 
practicing  good  manners  to  the  aged.  They  do  not  really 
hear  what  you  are  saying.  They  may  be  even  attending 
your  funeral,  thinking  of  you  in  the  terms  of  your  obituary. 
What  a  fine  woman  you  used  to  be  in  your  prime? 

I  had  this  experience  sometimes  when  we  were  asked 
out  to  tea.  I  was  so  often  reminded  by  contrast  of  some 
other  supper  William 
and  I  had  in  a  cabin 
by  candlelight  long  ago 
with  old  Brother  Rhue- 
bottom  and  his  wife. 
Or  I  would  get  off  on 
the  experiences  we  had 
during  one  of  his  best 
revivals,  where  sinners 
were  converted  and 
saints  shouted.  Then 
suddenly  I  would  real- 
ize that  everybody  was 
being  politelysilent  but 
not  really  listening. 
And  probably  my  host- 
ess would  be  regarding 
me  with  lifted  brows 
and  a  small,  thin  smile, 
and  I  understood  by  the 
enticing  way  she  said, 
"Yes,"  and  "Weren't 
those  grand  old 
days?" — as  if  those 
days  were  now  finely 
polished  swords  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  for 
keepsakes — that  she 
was  sacrificing  herself 
to  my  garrulity  and 
trying  to  make  herself 
my  only  victim  so  that 
the  other  guests  might 
go  on  talking  about 
what  they  had  been 
talking  about  when  I 
started  off  on  this  tan- 
gent that  led  backward 
into  the  past.  I  used 
to  feel  a  little  hurt,  and 
withdrew  as  soon  as 
possible  into  the  proper 
silence  of  my  years. 

It  is  all  very  well  to 
be  dead  to  the  world, 
but  it  is  a  queer  and 
depressing  sensation  to 
discover  that  the  world 
is  dead  to  you.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  your  old 
age  when  in  your  prime 
you  were  a  prominent 
person ,  even  i  f  y  ou  were 
only  distinguished  for 
your  meekness  and 
long-suffering.  And 
there  are  moments  to 
the  last  when  you 
must  spring  to  your 
feet  f  rorn  f  orce  of  ha  bi  t, 


wave  your  hand  and  say:  "My  dear  brethren,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege.  Everybody  here  is  wrong 
but  me!" 

You  may  as  well  sit  down  and  let  the  wrong  go  on.  The 
brethren  will  not  recognize  you.   You  are  out  of  order. 

I  have  seen  this  trembling-kneed  tragedy  too  many 
times  not  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  it  in  my  own  case. 
So  I  tried  to  be  patient  and  wait  for  what  would  happen. 
I  wanted  to  be  somewhere  round  when  the  mountains  fell 
on  Peter.  I  have  never  claimed  to  be  a  very  good  woman; 
but  I  have  noticed  this,  that  there  are  two  things  that 
cannot  be  changed— the  weather  and  the  Word.  We  have 
changed  everything  else.  We  have  made  the  earth  over 
many  times  on  top.  We  have  built  cities  where  rivers  ran. 
We  sail  a  thousand  ships  where  once  was  dry  land.  We 
have  cut  out  the  whole  geography  of  the  world  half  a 
dozen  times.  We  have  moved  races  as  if  they  were  bag- 
gage. We  have  produced  new  nations  and  new  civiliza- 
tions. Sometimes  I  have  thought  in  a  horrified  moment 
that  if  God  had  not  made  this  earth  some  man  would  have 
made  it.  Give  him  an  anvil  and  an  atom  and  he  can  do 
nearly  anything  that  is  a  thing.  But  who  by  taking 
thought  can  change  the  wind  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
or  cause  one  drop  of  rain  to  fall,  or  make  a  season  fair 
when  clouds  steam  up?  That  breath  which  the  Lord 
breathed  upon  this  earth  when  he  said,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  so  that  he  could  set  up  a  firmament  to  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters  and  establish  the  dry  land,  and 
started  the  grass  to  growing  with  the  dew  on  it,  is  the  same 
wind  that  blew  up  the  first  cloud  from  which  the  rain  fell, 
and  it  is  still  blowing  where  it  listeth  according  to  his  mind 
and  his  seasons.  And  we  cannot  do  a  thing  about  it  except 
put  on  more  clothes  and  build  a  fire;  or  take  off  some 
clothes  and  not  build  a  fire. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Word.  We  cannot  change  it.  It 
is  the  weather  of  immortality.  It  is  the  very  breath  of 
God  to  the  soul  of  man.  Nothing  we  do  or  think  can  take 


That  Ctrl  Would  Get 


Up  Every  Time  and  Leave  the  Church  Without  Speaking  to  Him  and  Telling  Him 
How  Much  She  Fnloyed  the  Sermon 


its  place.  The  fact  remains  that  the  pure  in  heart  do  see 
God,  and  they  do  it  by  faith.  They  are  good  by  faith,  they 
love  and  hope  by  faith,  and  they  are  the  only  peacemakers 
in  this  world  who  do  make  and  keep  the  peace.  They  are 
the  safe  people.  The  Word  is  their  law  and  their  life.  They 
are  still  the  leaven  that  leaveneth  what  we  call  Christian 
civilization.  They  are  yet  the  most  powerful  and  most  in- 
fluential people  among  as  without  making  a  fuss  about  it. 
They  hold  things  together  in  spite  of  wars  and  politics  and 
the  masses  and  classes  who  work  and  work  in  idleness  and 
bitterness  to  achieve  their  greeds  and  purposes. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  mere  form  of  the  Scriptures 
is  blown  down  the  windy  ages  to  us  out  of  songs  and  myths, 
as  the  mere  body  of  a  man  comes  up  from  the  familiar 
dust?  The  truth  is  in  them,  as  the  spirit  of  Something  not 
dust  is  in  man.  This  truth  cannot  be  changed  without 
destroying  man  by  the  very  perversity  of  man.  Look  at 
the  witnesses  against  him!  Every  other  living,  leaping 
thing,  every  flying,  crawling,  creeping,  walking  thing,  is 
instinctively  afraid  of  him.  They  know  that  he  is  dif- 
ferent, something  more  or  worse  than  a  mere  animal. 

I  never  had  much  learning,  but  I  have  accumulated  con- 
siderable wisdom  of  the  kind  a  wayfaring  man,  even  if  he 
is  not  very  bright,  gets,  simply  by  going  the  way  he  ought 
to  go.  And  I  have  observed  that  it  does  something  to  a 
man  who  substitutes  his  reason  and  his  convenience  for 
faith  in  God.  Reason  belongs  to  just  our  dust,  and  that 
part  of  us  only  belongs  to  the  time  of  day  in  which  we  live. 
And  if  we  do  not  believe  beyond  this  dust  that  merely 
clothes  us  and  this  short  day  which  is  only  a  little  spoolful 
of  time,  wound  out  of  eternity  and  cannot  be  broken,  but 
takes  us  again  into  it— well,  you  can  look  around  and  see 
what  it  does  to  people.  A  lot  of  them  are  snarled  up  in 
just  this  world's  time  of  day.  They  are  the  halt,  lame  and 
blind  among  us,  trying  to  prepare  a  revolution  that  will 
enable  them  to  take  what  they  will  not  earn,  trying  to 
destroy  the  Word  which  is  the  only  law  that  cannot  be 

repealed,  amended  or 
changed. 

It  will  not  happen. 
That  revolution  will 
not  come  off.  It  will 
not,  even  if  it  comes, 
because  a  revolution  i? 
by  nature  a  mere  blast 
of  temper.  It  cannot 
go  on.  And  when  the 
dust  of  it  clears  and 
the  dead  of  it  are  buried , 
nothing  of  any  real  im- 
portance  will  be 
changed.  Everything 
will  be  ready,  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning — the 
same  weather ,  the  same 
inviolate  Word  f  orthose 
who  shall  have  learned 
that  the  "perfect  law 
of  liberty"  is  work  and 
obedience. 

During  these  earlier 
years  of  Peter's  minis- 
try I  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  name  of 
the  thing  he  had  so  in- 
nocently and  honestly 
substituted  for  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers. 
Finally  I  discovered 
that  it  was  not  God  at 
all,  merely  the  science 
of  human  duty. 

Every  preacher  has 
his  favorite  bywords  of 
the  gospel.  William's 
were:  "Ye  must  be 
born  again,"  "Believe 
in  me  and  ye  shall  have 
eternal  life,' ' ' '  Keep  the 
faith,"  and  a  hundred 
similar  phrases.  But 
Peter  was  always  quot- 
ing from  some  Ph.  D. 
So-and-So,  who  was  a 
scholar  but  not  an 
apostle. 

One  must  not  object 
to  these  books  as  liter- 
ature, and  no  doubt 
they  are  useful  to  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  culti- 
vate a  sober  dullness 
of  mind  and  character. 
But  for  the  priests  of 
God  there  are  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  the 
(Continued  on 
Page  34) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  China- 
town remembers  that  Sing 
Fang  was  a  poet,  and  that 
his  sister,  Sing  Toy,  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  colony.  In  the  Chinese  record  sec- 
tion at  police  headquarters  Sing  Fang  is  writ-  From  the 
ten  down  as  a  gunman  of  the  Ling  Yip  Tong. 
The  record  is  not  correct.  In  Sing  Fang's  sister  Nature 
apologized  for  a  million  mistakes.  Through  what  countless 
centuries  ran  the  strands  of  heredity  which  joined  in  the 
fabric  of  her  being  no  man  can  know,  but  to-day  on  Dupont 
Street  her  name  is  whispered  where  men  seek  to  define  all 
that  feminine  perfection  can  mean. 

The  poet  and  his  sister  lived  in  two  narrow  rooms  above 
the  Falling  Tear  Pawnshop  in  Ross  Alley.  Across  the 
street  from  them  was  the  malodorous  establishment  of 
Yut  Gar,  the  fish  merchant,  who  carried  a  side  line  of 
chickens  and  vegetables  and  Chinese  intrigue.  The  loft 
above  the  Falling  Tear  Pawnshop  had  been  divided  down 
the  center  by  a  pine  partition.  This  partition,  brown  with 
the  coating  smoke  of  years  on  the  poet's  side  and  papered 
with  bright  flowers  on  the  other,  reached  to  the  ceiling. 
Except  for  a  narrow  door  between  the  rooms  the  incense 
fumes  curling  above  Sing  Toy's  shrine  and  the  perfume  of 
the  lily  blossoms  on  her  window  sill  knew  no  avenue  of 
egress.  Gentle,  adventurous  vapors  from  the  girl's  room 
occasionally  mingled  with  the  stronger  odors  of  food  frying 
on  the  poet's  cooking  stove  or  with  the  strong  smoke  from 
his  pipe. 

The  door  in  the  pine  partition  was  the  battle  line  where 
burning  greases  and  tobacco  smoke  met  the  perfume  of 
lily  blossoms  and  sweet  incense,  and  just  as  the  coarse 
odors  fought  a  losing  battle  before  the  pervading  sweet- 
ness, so  did  the  beauty  of  Sing  Toy's  life  soften  the  hard 
realities  of  the  poet's  days. 

Poetry  in  Chinatown  was  not  a  commercial  success,  and 
Sing  Fang  augmented  the  income  he  derived  from  spiritual 
investments  by  perspiring  in  the  calisthenics  of  composi- 
tion at  the  type  cases  of  a  Chinese  newspaper.  The  poet 
walked  weary  miles  each  day  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
newspaper,  retrieving  from  the  four  thousand  blocks  such 
fantastic  ideographs  of  the  Cantonese  dialect  as  were  re- 
quired to  approximate  the  sense  of  the  copy  before  him. 
Sing  Fang  had  spent  long  years  with  the  classics,  and  the 
characters  of  the  Manchu  and  Mongol  and  Wen-li  dialects 
had  been  graved  deep  in  the  tablets  of  his  memory  by  the 
sharp  acid  of  practice  and  the  chisels  of  long  hours  of  study. 

Now  and  then  the  poet's  income  was  augmented  by  a 
silver  fee  paid  to  him  by  some  fat  Cantonese  for  translat- 
ing the  guttural  sentences  of  the  South  into  the  cackling 
phrases  of  North  China.  With  the  money  thus  derived  the 
poet  lightened  his  sister's  menu  with  candy  and  little 
cakes.  Sometimes  he  bought  for  her  wardrobe  some  tri- 
fling gaudy  thing  of  tinsel.  Occasionally  he  cashed  in  on 
his  education  at  some  banquet,  where  for  a  recital  of  pas- 
sages from  the  classics  lasting  through  long  hours  of  feast- 
ing he  received  a  dollar.  Now  and  then  the  dollar  was 
counterfeit,  but  for  that  matter  so  was  his  performance,  as 
far  as  the  coarse  ears  of  his  audience  could  judge.  Often 
while  he  intoned  the  delicate  sentences  from  the  Analects 
his  hearers'  ears  were  choked  with  the  gurgling  of  thick 
soup  or  congested  with  great  mouthfuls  of  broiled  pork  or 
bean  cake  fried  with  meat. 

In  beautiful  monotony  the  poet  would  drone  groups  of 
the  seven  vowels  and  seventeen  consonants  of  the  Mongol 
tongue,  and  finally  when  his  memory  of  preliminary 
clauses  was  glutted  a  verb  would  be  tacked  upon  the  long 
sentence.  Then  he  would  launch  another  orgy  of  phrases, 
searching  meanwhile  for  another  proper  verb,  and  after 
ten  thousand  words  had  been  sung  he  would  receive  his 
dollar  and  return  to  his  home,  where  his  sister  awaited  him. 


Flaming  Throat  of  the  Automatic  Crashed  a  Series  of  Explosions 

Turning  up  Washington  Street  from  Grant  Avenue,  his 
half-closed  eyes  would  greet  the  three  beacons  that  marked 
his  home  port  in  Ross  Alley.  These  were  a  lamp-post,  from 
which  a  thin  jet  of  flaming  gas  fought  its  way  into  the  fogs 
of  night;  a  fire  hydrant  painted  white  and  smirched  with 
the  flapping  coats  of  pedestrians;  and  a  cast-iron  pillar 
which  supported  a  corner  of  the  balcony  extending  over 
the  establishment  of  Yut  Gar,  the  fish  merchant. 

Ross  Alley  was  hard  and  iron  was  its  symbol.  The  alley 
was  twelve  feet  wide.  The  Falling  Tear  Pawnshop  had  two 
doors  opening  upon  it — a  little  low  door  for  entrance  and 
a  more  pretentious  glass-paneled  exit  through  which  a  man 
could  walk  erect  and  face  the  world  with  the  courage  de- 
rived from  the  cash  in  his  pocket. 

Beyond  the  two  pawnshop  doors,  deep  in  the  shadows  of 
the  alley,  was  a  third  door,  which  opened  upon  a  broken 
staircase  leading  to  the  loft  above.  At  midnight,  waiting 
for  the  poet's  returning,  a  little  green  lamp  burned  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  In  his  room  the  poet  would  find  waiting 
a  pot  of  tea  poulticed  in  a  thick  cotton  insulation  against 
the  chill  of  night.  Beside  the  tea  would  be  a  bowl  of  rice. 
The  poet  would  fall  to  on  the  rice  and  drink  lustily  of  the 
warm  tea.  Then,  with  this  detail  of  his  ritual  accomplished, 
he  would  indulge  his  soul  in  the  more  spiritual  business  of 
the  verses  whose  columns  trailed  upon  his  tablets  from  the 
eloquent  points  of  his  brushes. 

Poetry  to  Sing  Fang  was  the  fine  breath  of  life,  but  it  was 
not  the  deep-drawn  profitable  breath  that  strong  men  take 
from  the  air  of  a  mountain  top.  The  poet's  verses  were  not 
very  good,  and  all  the  hours  spent  with  his  tablets  and  his 
brushes  had  never  brought  him  a  penny  of  reward.  The 
rice  and  the  tea  of  his  life  and  the  delicate  foods  for  his 
sister  were  bought  with  cash  derived  from  the  prosaic 
business  of  racing  round  a  dusty  wooden  floor  retrieving 
unintelligible  type  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Chinese  news- 
paper. 

For  his  work  he  received  eight  dollars  a  week.  The 
poet's  soul  fed  on  dreams,  but  when  rice  went  to  nine 
dollars  a  sack  his  stomach  was  often  empty,  and  finally  he 
came  to  see  that  unless  he  could  derive  additional  income 
which  might  be  exchanged  for  food  he  would  presently 
lose  his  soul  in  the  labyrinth  of  some  black  grave  to  which 
his  hunger  might  drive  it.  His  employer  was  deaf  to  his 
demands  for  increased  pay,  and  so  he  adopted  a  method  of 
obtaining  money  common  to  his  countrymen  in  the  hours 
of  their  financial  necessity.  In  his  extremity  he  organized 
the  Sing  Fang  Benevolent  Loan  Association,  including  in 
its  membership  seven  of  his  reluctant  acquaintances.  He 
derived  therefrom  a  total  of  seventy  dollars,  and  with  this 
money  he  bridged  his  existence  for  the  eleven  ensuing 
months. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  First  Moon  he  failed  to  repay  the 
loan.  The  result  was  that  he  was  immediately  discredited 
in  the  colony,  and  for  a  week  his  sister  ate  coarse  rice 
and  drank  a  brew  made  of  the  sifted  refuse  dust  of  tea. 
Throughout  the  week  the  poet' starved  so  that  his  sister 
might  have  food. 

It  was  at  this  zero  hour  that  Yut  Gar,  the  fish  merchant, 
came  into  the  poet's  life. 

Yut  Gar  and  his  establishment  could  be  seen  and 
smelled  and  felt  and  heard  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  The 
flat,  limp  products  of  the  sea  lined  the  tables  of  his  shop. 
The  sidewalk  fronting  his  store  was  forever  cluttered  up 
with  corded  corpses  of  flabby  yellow  pigs.  Along  the  high 


walls  of  the  store, 
JHB^T       *n  tneir  card- 
'wET:/        index  pens,  neu- 
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cackled  a  greeting 
to  the  hour  of 
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the  falling  cleavers  of  their  executioners.  Sheaves  of 
lynched  dried  ducks  swung  in  the  inert  air,  adding  to 
their  sticky  varnish  additional  air-born  dirt. 

Yut  Gar  shuffled  about  his  place  gurgling  long  Can- 
tonese curses  at  the  several  thieves  who  were  his  sales- 
men. He  was  old,  and  the  tissues  of  his  body  were  tenanted 
by  resident  devils  of  pain  with  which  the  gods  of  fatigue  had 
cursed  him.  With  the  curling  smoke  of  good  black  gum 
bubbling  from  the  pinhole  crater  of  the  porcelain  holder  of 
his  opium  pipe  the  shackles  of  his  fatigue  could  be  broken, 
and  so  at  intervals  throughout  the  day  Yut  Gar  retired  for 
a  little  while  to  the  third  back  room  in  the  basement  of  his 
store  and  applied  himself  to  the  technic  of  forgetting  the 
sorry  things  of  life. 

In  this  back  room  there  were  usually  three  or  four  old 
men  of  Chinatown.  These  old  men  were  Cantonese,  for 
Yut  Gar  had  been  born  in  Canton  and  spoke  no  other  of 
the  forty  languages  of  China.  Garrulous  speech  was  the 
avocation  of  these  old  men,  and  in  their  garrulous  speeches 
were  many  words  and  few  ideas.  Now  and  then,  two  or 
three  times  a  year  perhaps,  they  would  sit  in  silence  for  an 
hour,  and  then  their  words  were  freighted  with  some  ver- 
dict of  first  importance  to  the  victim  of  their  discourse. 
More  than  one  death  sentence  had  been  spoken  by  these 
babbling  old  men. 

The  tongs  of  Chinatown  are  as  various  as  its  people,  and 
these  old  men  were  a  blood  tong.  Whether  it  be  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suit  of  clothes  or  the  destruction  of  an  enemy, 
Chinatown  invests  with  its  faith  the  theory  that  strength 
derives  from  union.  Lone-hand  plays  and  one-man  insti- 
tutions are  as  rare  along  Grant  Avenue  as  clean  gutters 
in  Ross  Alley. 

No  man  could  know  the  multitude  of  interests  to  which 
Yut  Gar  had  subscribed.  Six  times  in  twenty  years  his 
name  was  written  in  the  testimony  of  slave  girls  whose  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  gaining  their  freedom  had  given  the 
newspapers  half  a  column  of  Chink  stuff.  The  various 
Christian  missions  maintained  by  the  Chinatown  churches 
knew  Yut  Gar's  name  on  their  subscription  lists.  South 
of  Sacramento  Street  in  Chinatown,  where  the  stores  are 
run  by  Japanese  and  where  the  tourists  purchase  the  junk 
of  Japan  instead  of  the  solid  values  of  China,  Yut  Gar  was 
represented  in  the  councils  of  control  when  the  annual 
surplus  and  profits  were  distributed.  Without  having  evi- 
dence acceptable  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  inspectors  who  combed  each  ship  from  the  Orient 
knew  full  well  that  now  and  then  the  cached  opium  which 
they  found  in  the  tanks  and  the  bunkers  of  the  incoming 
ships  had  been  paid  for  with  drafts  remitted  by  Yut  Gar 
and  a  half  dozen  men  associated  with  him  in  the  opium  ring. 

The  income-tax  men  and  one  of  the  San  Francisco  banks 
learned  that  Yut  Gar  owned  a  downtown  hotel,  a  ram- 
shackle apartment  house  out  toward  the  Presidio,  which 
was  rented  to  Japanese  families,  and  that  a  pool  room  much 
frequented  by  the  young  men  of  Chinatown  paid  its 
monthly  tribute  to  the  cashier  at  the  fish  merchant's  store. 

A  rat  has  fleas,  and  a  rat  can  be  caught;  but  the  fleas 
escape,  and  thus  with  Yut  Gar.  He  maintained  his  mem- 
bership in  a  dozen  business  tongs  and  in  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  no  more  than  once  a  year  did 
he  attend  any  of  the  councils  wherein  were  gathered  the 
head  men  of  the  colony.  The  impatience  of  age  had  settled 
upon  Yut  Gar,  and  wherever  his  private  affairs  ,  or  per- 
sonal interests  demanded  the  elimination  of  any  man  who 
opposed  him  he  accomplished  his  will  through  an  agent  of 
the  Ling  Yip  Tong.  The  Ling  Yip  crew  was  a  gun  gang, 
and  presently  the  undesirable  would  be  dragged  out  of 
some  black  alley  with  his  life  sentence  finally  punctuated 
with  a  leaden  period. 
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Yut  Gar  maintained  his  fish  store  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  gave  the  voyages  and  enterprises  of  his  life  some 
fixed  point  of  departure  and  some  safe  port  of  return. 
Quite  surely  there  was  no  sentiment  of  association  which 
kept  him  throughout  long  days  and  nights  hidden  in  the 
third  back  room  with  half  a  dozen  old  cronies  as  evil  as 
himself.  Perhaps  with  the  habit  of  residence  fixed  upon 
him  he  avoided  the  inconveniences  which  forever  attend 
a  transfer  of  human  habitation. 

Yut  Gar  was  not  feared  by  Chinatown.  He  was  accepted 
as  one  of  the  unpleasant  things  of  life.  A  good  many  pro- 
gressive Chinese  disliked  him,  and  he  was  honestly  hated 
by  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  better  men  of  the  colony. 

Bow  Lung  was  one  who  undoubtedly  hated  Yut  Gar.  In 
the  apothecary's  hatred  there  was  nothing  malignant  or 
selfish,  but  Bow  Lung  was  an  educated  gentleman  who 
believed  in  work  and  in  kindness.  He  found  in  his  heart 
no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  Yut  Gar  and  his  breed  on  this 
earth,  or  any  forgiveness  for  the  evil  things  which  charac- 
terized each  enterprise 
wherein  Yut  Gar  played 
his  part. 

By  some  twist  of  fate 
the  poet  and  the  fish  mer- 
chant had  their  first 
meeting  in  front  of  the 
establishment  of  the 
apothecary.  Bow  Lung 
lived  his  life  deep  in  the 
shadows  of  his  shelves, 
beyond  the  ken  of  China- 
town and  out  of  the  vision 
of  the  tourists  and  sight- 
seers whose  feet  led  them 
through  the  sawdust  and 
sand  of  the  sidewalks  of 
Dupont  Street.  From 
long  years  of  approximate 
solitude  wisdom  had  come 
to  Bow  Lung,  and  he  knew 
that  no  good  could  come 
to  the  man  marked  by 
Yut  Gar's  evil  attention. 

In  the  midnight  fog, 
through  the  windows  of 
his  apothecary  shop,  Bow 
Lung  witnessed  the  en- 
counter between  Yut  Gar 
and  the  poet.  He  saw  Yut 
Gar  hobbling  along  on  his 
twisted  old  legs  down  Du- 
pont Street.  The  poet, 
walking  with  the  firmer 
step  of  youth,  overtook 
Yut  Gar  in  front  of  the 
apothecary's  store.  Yut 
Gar,  freighted  with  his 
conscience  and  apprehen- 
sive of  the  hour,  turned 
quickly  to  discover  who 
might  be  following  him. 
Though  he  had  never 
spoken  with  the  poet,  he 
knew  him,  as  he  knew  all 
of  the  ten  thousand  resi- 
dents of  the  colony. 

The  apothecary  saw 
Yut  Gar  reach  out  his 
hand  and  touch  the  poet's 
arm.  Thereafter,  until 
they  faded  into  the  drift- 
ing fog,  he  saw  the  poet 
and  the  fish  merchant 
walking  together. 

The  apothecary  turned 
to  a  shrine  set  against  the 
wall  of  his  store.  From  a 
blue  vase  he  took  a  stick 
of  incense.  He  lighted 
the  incense  and  set  it  in  a 
burner.  To  his  lips  came 
the  words  of  a  Buddhist 
prayer  which  is  offered  for  men  about  to  die.  Bow  Lung, 
wise  in  the  intrigue  of  Chinatown,  knew  that  the  touch  of 
Yut  Gar's  hand  upon  the  poet's  arm  marked  him  for  mis- 
fortune. 

Yut  Gar  conducted  the  poet  along  Dupont  Street.  The 
pair  turned  and  walked  up  the  inclined  street  from  whence 
dived  Ross  Alley.  Arrived  at  his  store,  Yut  Gar  knocked 
twice  on  the  panels  of  the  second  door  of  his  establishment. 
The  door  opened,  disclosing  a  dimly  lighted  stairway  lead- 
ing to  a  cellar  underneath  the  fish  merchant's  store.  Yut 
Gar  and  the  poet  descended  the  stairway. 

An  hour  later  the  poet  marched  again  into  the  night.  He 
walked  quickly  across  the  narrow  alley  to  his  own  door- 
way. Lumped  awkwardly  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his 
black  coat,  which  was  buttoned  tightly  about  him,  was 
a  bull-nosed  .45  automatic. 


His  hunger  and  his  poverty  and  the  misery  of  his  sister's 
life  had  converted  Sing  Fang  to  a  new  enterprise.  He  had 
passed  his  word,  and  over  the  spurting  blood  of  three  white 
chickens  he  had  whispered  the  complicated  oath  which 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Ling  Yip  Tong.  In  the  left- 
hand  pocket  of  the  black  coat  was  a  thousand  dollars  in 
currency.  The  money  was  a  retaining  fee  paid  to  him  by 
Yut  Gar. 

The  life  of  an  active  member  of  the  Ling  Yips  rarely 
exceeds  twelve  months.  Their  killers  are  a  well-paid  lot. 
Yut  Gar  had  suggested  to  the  poet  that  the  mask  of  his 
reputation  would  protect  him  in  his  work  for  many  years; 
but  the  apothecary's  prayer  for  the  man  about  to  die  was 
more  appropriate  than  Yut  Gar's  babbling  optimism. 

Thereafter  for  many  days  the  poet's  sister  ate  food  of 
first  quality  and  dressed  in  gentle  fabrics. 

On  his  table  in  his  room  above  the  Falling  Tear  Pawn- 
shop his  brushes  were  abandoned.  No  longer  from  the 
brushes'  silken  ends  flowed  the  liquid  syllables  of  the 
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classics.  The  brushes  were  caked  with  black  ink,  but  the 
ink  was  not  so  black  as  the  new  enterprise  to  which  the 
poet  had  subscribed. 

The  first  months  of  Sing  Fang's  affiliation  with  the  Ling 
Yip  Tong  were  devoted  to  the  business  of  learning  his 
weapon.  A  gunman  of  the  tongs  is  not  born  with  the 
ability  to  create  a  three-bullet  pattern  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  a  range  of  fifty  yards.  In  police  circles  it  is  known 
that  the  Ling  Yip  killings  are  midnight  affairs,  and  mid- 
night marksmanship  means  long  weeks  of  practice  boiled 
down  to  where  accuracy  becomes  instinct.  Neither  do  the 
Ling  Yips  shoot  straight-armed.  In  twelve  years  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown  has  known  a  dozen  Ling  Yip  killings. 
Witnesses  to  five  of  their  killings  testified  that  the  opera- 
tive's hand  was  not  extended,  and  that  he  shot  with  his 
right  arm  close  against  his  side. 


In  the  second  room  of  the  cellar  under  Yut  Gar's  store 
Sing  Fang  spent  long  hours  in  practice  with  his  weapon. 
Behind  heavy-barred  doors  through  which  no  sound 
escaped,  and  with  a  boy  to  reload  the  pistol  clips  as  fast  as 
he  could  fire  them,  the  poet  fired  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cartridges.  Now  and  then  Yut  Gar  would  inspect  the 
results  of  his  practice,  but  from  the  merchant's  lips  no 
compliment  was  spoken  until  a  nine-shot  pattern  destroyed 
but  a  half-inch  disk  of  the  pine  target. 

When  Sing  Fang  was  capable  of  superimposing  nine 
copper-sheathed  bullets  Yut  Gar  spoke  his  first  word  of 
approval,  and  then  just  as  Sing  Fang  was  ready  for  the 
work  before  him  the  gods  of  evil  intervened.  A  winging 
empty  shell,  twisting  from  the  ejector  hook  of  his  .45, 
stripped  a  corner  of  the  upper  lid  from  the  poet's  right  eye. 
For  an  hour  he  bore  his  pain  in  silence,  and  then  at  the 
appointed  time  the  door  of  the  target  room  was  opened. 

The  poet  made  his  way  to  the  street  level  and  dived 
across  the  alley  to  his  own  door.  On  the  table  in  his  room 

his  warm  tea  and  his  rice 
stood  ready.  With  the 
slow-clotting  blood  drip- 
ping from  his  upper  eye- 
lid, he  awakened  his  sister. 
With  her  gentle  hands 
Sing  Toy  fixed  soft  band- 
ages above  the  poet's  in- 
jured eye,  and  then  into 
the  night  she  made  her 
way  to  Dupont  Street, 
pausing  in  her  flight  be- 
fore the  doorway  of  the 
apothecary  shop  kept  by 
Bow  Lung. 

The  apothecary,  roused 
from  his  sleep,  looked 
from  his  window  with  the 
precaution  born  of  long 
experience.  Then  quickly 
he  opened  his  door  to  ad- 
mit the  poet's  sister. 

"  Enter  my  house,  Lus- 
ter of  Moonlight." 

Sing  Toy  spoke  at  once 
of  her  brother's  wound. 

"Blood  drips  from  his 
eye." 

"The  eyes  of  his  soul 
were  blinded  by  the  touch 
of  Yut  Gar's  hand.  What 
was  the  manner  of  his  in- 
jury?" 

Sing  Toy  explained  as 
best  she  could  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  Bow 
Lung  busied  himself  for  a 
little  while  with  the  pow- 
ders and  ointments  in  the 
bottles  and  jars  about 
him,  and  presently  Sing 
Toy  departed,  carrying 
with  her  half  a  dozen 
packages  of  healing  herbs 
and  dressings  for  the 
poet's  eye.  A  less  tangi- 
ble but  more  absolute  pos- 
session which  had  been 
given  to  the  keeping  of 
Sing  Toy  was  the  gift  of 
love  for  the  girl  which  had 
suddenly  flamed  in  Bow 
Lung's  heart. 

In  the  poet's  room  Sing 
Toy  set  the  new  bandages 
upon  her  brother's  wound, 
thinking  meanwhile  of  the 
apothecary  and  the  words 
which  he  had  spoken. 
Presently  she  told  her 
brother  of  her  meeting 
with  Bow  Lung,  and  then 
to  Sing  Fang  out  of  the 
void  of  night  there  came  a  song,  and  in  the  song  he  seemed 
to  learn  that  all  his  sorry  world  was  right. 

At  dawn  he  returned  to  his  work  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  newspaper. 

That  night  Yut  Gar  sent  for  him.  Entering  the  fish 
merchant's  establishment,  he  was  accosted  by  Yut  Gar, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  third  back  room  in  the  cellar 
beneath  the  store.  There  to  Sing  Fang's  disgust  the  fish 
merchant  told  him  of  his  love  for  Sing  Toy. 

"The  gossip  of  the  streets  connects  the  name  of  your 
sister  with  that  of  the  apothecary.  Bow  Lung  is  one  of  the 
high  council  of  the  Lee  Ming  Tong,  and  the  Lee  Mings  are 
blood  enemies  of  the  association  to  which  you  have  sworn 
allegiance.  Say  to  your  sister  that  she  shall  marry  me,  and 
take  upon  yourself  the  obligation  of  destroying  Bow  Lung." 
(Concluded  on  Page  54) 
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Our  National  Press  Agent 

CHEAP  staples  are  taken  for  granted.  The  moment 
they  become  dear  all  eyes  focus  upon  them,  all  tongues 
join  the  clamor  for  explanation.  Every  increase  of  price 
makes  users  more  critical  of  quality,  more  alert  to  see  that 
full  count  and  weight  are  delivered,  more  determined  to 
know  the  reason  why  if  they  are  not.  Five-cent  sugar  was 
not  a  matter  for  discussion.  When  it  sold  at  thirty  cents 
or  higher  it  was  a  first-page  story  and  every  newspaper 
reader  suddenly  became  an  earnest  student  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  great  household  sweetener. 

What  is  true  of  sugar  and  other  staple  commodities  is 
true  of  government.  There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  Federal  government  was  so  cheap  in  com- 
parison with  our  ability  to  pay  for  it  that  most  men  dis- 
charged their  taxes  as  a  matter  of  routine,  with  little  or  no 
scrutiny  of  the  items  that  went  to  make  up  the  modest 
total.  Burdensome  and  unscientific  taxation  has  changed 
all  that.  National  government,  together  with  its  fixed 
charges  and  upkeep,  is  now  costing  us  something  like 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  dollars  a  day  for  every  working 
day  in  the  year.  The  high  cost  of  government  is  advertis- 
ing that  institution  far  more  effectually  than  the  still, 
small  voice  of  civic  conscience  speaking  with  the  tongues 
of  those  who  plead  for  good  citizenship  for  its  own  sake. 

There  is  no  press  agent  like  the  taxgatherer.  He  who 
can  take  toll'  out  of  the  people's  pockets  to  the  tune  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  dollars  a  day,  who  can  inspect 
their  books  at  will,  review  alK their  business  transactions 
and  order  their  strong  boxes  turned  out  for  his  examination, 
issues  an  invitation  to  scrutinize  the  power  behind  him 
that  no  man  of  affairs  can  afford  to  decline.  The  thin 
whisper  of  publicist  and  reformer  usually  went  unheeded. 
Not  so  the  Boanerges  voice  of  the  tax  collector.  In  the 
past  few  years  his  thunder  tones  have  fixed  more  eyes  on 
Washington  than  all  the  utterances  of  press  and  forum  in  a 
whole  generation. 

Government  thus  advertised  was  bound  to  get  itself 
studied  -  not  with  the  mild  eye;  of  the  humble  learner,  but 
with  the  cold  and  hostile;  gaze  of  the  overcharged  buyer 
who  knows  that  he  will  continue  to  play  that  unhappy 
part  until  he  has  the  bowels  to  effect  some  bold  and  steady 
assertion  of  his  rights. 

An  overtaxed  nation  may  pay  with  patience.  An  in- 
eptly taxed  people  is  alert  and  querulous,  The  air  is 
'■barged  with  discontent  and  with  demands  for  change;  of 
system;  men  hesitate  to  make  future  commitments  until 


reasonable  certitude  shall  supplant  guesswork;  uncertainty 
and  apprehension  dam  the  current  of  business;  govern- 
ment is  under  fire.  No  ill-considered  plan  of  tax  levy  can 
be  so  involved  that  the  plainest  people  will  not  in  time 
pierce  its  intricacy  and  point  out  its  faults.  The  galled 
horse  knows  where  the  saddle  bites. 

As  master  press  agent  the  taxgatherer's  only  lapse  is 
that  he  advertises  the  weaknesses  of  our  government  in 
such  spread-eagle  type  that  he  has  no  space  left  in  which 
to  celebrate  its  virtues.  It  is  perhaps  assumed  that  if 
vices  are  corrected  virtues  will  take  care  of  themselves.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  probably  not  one  well-informed 
American  in  three  who  believes  we  are  getting  as  good 
government  as  we  are  paying  for,  or  who  is  not  convinced 
that  the  business  of  the  nation  could  be  much  better 
handled  at  considerably  less  expense.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  Federal  finances  is  no  party  matter. 

Regardless  of  political  affiliations,  those  who  have  studied 
our  ailing  administrative  system  speak  with  praise  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Taft  to  look 
into  the  internal  mechanism  of  our  government  and  to  call 
attention  to  its  weak  points.  They  say  that  this  careful 
survey,  together  with  its  recommendations  so  long  held  in 
abeyance,  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  and  that  it  contains 
many  solid  foundation  stones  upon  which  to  base  new 
construction.  Both  political  parties  are  in  favor  of  budget- 
ary legislation  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
shall  be  formulated  and  adopted. 

Of  all  remedial  agents,  the  one  that  is  most  important 
is  so  hard  to  come  by  that  the  doctors  feel  a  natural  diffi- 
dence in  even  mentioning  it.  It  is  as  if  they  had  discovered 
an  infallible  cure  requiring  the  use  of  a  mass  of  radium 
greater  than  the  whole  world's  existing  supply.  Treatment 
demanding  conditions  that  are  seemingly  impossible  to 
fulfill  does  not  appeal  to  practical  minds,  and  for  that 
reason  little  is  said  of  the  healing  virtues  of  public-spirited 
unselfishness  in  government  service.  If  patriotism  were 
put  ahead  of  politics,  if  national  spirit  should  supersede 
local  spirit  with  legislators  and  constituencies,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  miracles  could  be  wrought,  though  plainly  the 
great  miracle  of  all  would  have  been  performed  when  the 
hearts  of  politicians  and  of  their  home  folk  underwent  that 
magical  transformation. 

Taking  the  matter  by  and  large,  it  looks  as  if  the  tax- 
gatherer  had  not  advertised  in  vain.  Granting  that  he 
ignored  the  virtues  of  his  employers  and  played  up  only 
one  of  their  weaknesses,  the  country's  attention  was  never- 
theless drawn  to  all  the  rest.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  set 
on  foot  the  nation-wide  demand  for  wiser,  sharper-sighted 
and  less  costly  government.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  one 
grave  weakness  will  be  remedied  without  some  construc- 
tive thought  being  bestowed  upon  all  the  others.  If  these 
happy  anticipations  shall  be  realized  the  nation  will  be 
vastly  indebted  to  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  revenue 
act  for  what  it  has  indirectly  accomplished.  Its  unprec- 
edented advertisement  of  the  cost  and  quality  of  govern- 
ment may  well  herald  the  coming  of  a  better  day. . 

The  Lid 

NOT  the  easiest  question  which  faces  the  new  Admin- 
istration is  just  how  lightly  or  how  heavily  it  should 
sit  upon  the  lid.  This  is  one  issue  upon  which  every 
government  always  has  had  and  always  must  have  a 
policy.  The  Pharaohs,  the  Czar,  Lenine,  Lloyd  George 
and  the  soon-to-be  President  Harding— all  these  and 
thousands  of  other  governments  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  a  line  and  say:  "Thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou 
go  in  undermining  and  destroying  the  institutions  of  your 
country.  This  much  freedom  of  opinion  you  may  have, 
but  no  more." 

.lust,  as  in  tbe  great  cities  thousands  of  policemen 
n^ver  cease  their  only  partly  successful  efforts  to  keep 
peaceful  citizens  from  being  robbed  and  murdered,  so 
there  must  be  similar  vigilance  on  the  part  of  governments 
to  keep  from  being  overthrown.  We  take  a  great  deal  for 
granted  here  in  peaceful,  prosperous  America.  We  expect, 
to  go  about  our  individual  ways  untroubled  and  unmo- 
lested. We  expect  some  third  party  whose  existence, 
duties  and  difficulties  always  remain  vague  to  protect  our 


lives  and  property,  and  we  are  aware' in  only  an  indifferent, 
impersonal  sort  of  way  that  criminals  and  degenerates 
have  no  respect  for  life  and  property. 

But  how  much  vaguer,  how  much  more  indefinite  is  the 
general  attitude  toward  those  unbalanced,  defective  and 
vicious  elements  who  would  make  an  omelet  of  the  govern- 
ment and  institutions  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
distinctively  American.  We  dismiss  this  question  of  free- 
dom of  speech  versus  repression  and  oppression  far  too 
easily  and  lightly.  Mister  Average  Citizen  prefers  to  leave 
this  annoying  subject  to  the  Government.  His  opinion  on 
the  question  of  free  speech  is  very  hazy,  or  perhaps  merely 
childishly  passionate.  It  is  rarely  reached  with  anything 
like  the  degree  of  cold  reasoning  power  that  he  applies  to 
the  errors  in  a  baseball  game  or  the  blunders  of  a  football 
quarterback. 

To  most  American  citizens  "repression"  is  a  hateful 
word.  We  detest  the  tyranny  of  censorship,  and  suspect 
those  who  favor  repression  of  being  bigots. 

Criticism  and  reform  are  ingredients  without  which  our 
national  life  would  be  a  mockery.  Repression  of  ideas  and 
of  free  speech  looks  to  most  of  us  like  a  priority  order 
straight  for  Hades.  Coercion  seems  more  like  a  stimulant 
than  an  antidote  to  wrong  ideas.  What  government, 
what  institutions  are  worth  saving  if  they  languish  and 
perish  in  the  dry  sunlight  of  open  discussion? 

For  a  broad,  general  philosophy  on  freedom  of  speech 
this  will  do  very  well.  It  is  just  the  stuff  for  the  genial 
private  citizen  who  lets  George  do  it  and  is  willing  that 
"they"  should  worry,  provided  only  his  business  is  not 
disturbed  and  nothing  prevents  his  Saturday  and  Sunday 
golf.  But  how  about  the  mayors  and  aldermen  who  must 
grant  or  withhold  permits  for  socialist  street  meetings? 
How  about  the  expulsion  of  socialists  from  state  legisla- 
tures? What  of  teachers  who  are  suspected  of  fomenting  the 
overthrow  of  the  very  government  which  employs  them? 

And  even  these  are  only  the  few  outward  references  in 
conventional  newspapers  to  that  stirring,  yeasty  mess 
under  the  lid  which  government  must  daily  take  cogni- 
zance of,  either  to  let  alone  or  combat.  For  the  average 
citizen  never  sees  the  great  mass  of  frenzied,  passionate, 
inflammatory  and  to  a  large  extent  actually  falsifying 
literature  which  is  served  out  to  the  ignorant  and  often 
unfortunate  alien  and  diseased  elements  of  our  population. 
It  is  said  that  if  you  sit  on  the  lid  the  mess  will  blow  up. 
But  how  about  the  venomous,  inflammatory  and  more  or 
less  professional  instigators  of  disorder  who  deliberately 
lift  the  lid  to  throw  in  another  yeast  cake? 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  educating  or  Amer- 
icanizing that  minority  element  which  rocks  the  boat  as 
an  end  in  itself  and  for  the  fun  and  excitement  of  the 
thing.  To  the  actual  revolutionist  there  is  nothing  worth 
saving,  there  is  nothing  but  evil  in  American  institutions. 
To  allow  this  group  free  scope  is  not  a  part  of  liberty  or 
freedom,  but  springs  from  the  sheer  cowardice,  moral 
degeneration  and  inexcusable  laziness  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  a  tremendously  difficult  task,  of  course,  for  any 
government,  for  any  constituted  authority  to  sift  out  of  the 
natural  and  wholesome  body  of  discontent  and  criticism 
the  elements  produced  by  sheer  falsification,  by  outright 
venom  or  far  more  often  by  unbalanced  mentality.  Who 
can  say  where  the  hard-and-fast  line  shall  be  drawn? 
But  that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  is  certain  as  long 
as  we  as  individuals  desire  protection  for  our  lives  or  any 
of  our  property.  For  a  government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  a  man  and  at  the  same  time  permit  any 
spreading  by  him  of  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  worth 
saving  and  that  no  loyalty  is  due  to  the  fundamentals  of 
government  is  a  logical  absurdity. 

The  men  and  women  who  feel  that  citizenship  involves 
obligat  ions  as  well  as  privileges  must  do  more  thinking  on 
this  subject,  and  seek  to  formulate  in  their  own  minds 
definite,  reasoned-out  views  on  the  limits  beyond  which 
freedom  of  speech  cannot  be  allowed.  That  would  be  a 
great,  deal  more  helpful  t  han  merely  sneering  at  the  Federal 
or  local  governments  every  time  they  make  a  decision  or 
take  action  on  this  vexed  question.  Is  there  any  need  of 
saying  that  governmental  policies  in  dealing  with  freedom 
of  speech  would  be  far  wiser  if  backed  up  by  an  interested 
and  alert  rather  than  a  somewhat  bored  public  opinion? 
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WE  HAVE  seen  how  capital  secured  its 
present  mortgage  on  American  cor- 
porations through  its  well-known  rela- 
tions with  Wall  Street— the  street  of  bonds; 
we  have  observed  how  it  grasped  control  of 
these  corporations,  past  and  present,  through 
its  relations  with  Broad  Street— the  street 
of  stocks. 

We  shall  now  follow  it  as  it  moves  on  to  its 
present  relations  with  Washington,  which 
came  about,  as  all  understand,  through  the 
circumstances  of  war. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Washington  to  state  that  at 
the  outset  nothing  was  further  from  its  pur- 
poses than  relations  of  this  kind.  In  the  period 
we  will  start  considering,  just  previous  to  the 
recent  war,  the  national  administration,  as  is 
well  known,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
the  great  American  agrarian  movement  which 
for  more  than  a  generation  had  been  rolling  up 
in  the  agricultural  as  distinct  from  the  indus- 
trial sections  of  the  country,  and  which,  though 
often  addressing  corporate  capital,  did  not 
habitually  speak  to  it  in  friendly  or  even 
jesting  terms. 

This  agrarian  movement — as  is  familiar  to 
all  voters  of  more  than  forty — so  far  as  capital 
was  concerned,  was  interested  first  of  all  in  the 
railroad  corporations,  as  against  all  others, 
that  being  the  one  great  branch  of  corporate 
capital  with  which  it  had  practical  and  tan- 
gible business  and  political  relations. 

In  the  seventies  it  began  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  the  control  of  railroad  rates  by  state 
railroad  commissioners.  In  the  late  eighties  it 
made  this  check  on  railroad  capital  national 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  it  forced  the  filing  of  uniform 
accounts  of  railroads  with  this  commission  and 
turned  a  much-needed  light  on  the  dark  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  railroads  with  Wall 
Street  management. 

Railroad. Baiting 


THESE  reforms  proved  very  popular  with 
all  classes  of  shippers  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  them  was  due  in  no  small  part  the  fact 
that  American  freight  rates  were  the  lowest 
in  the  world;  and  where  a  century  ago  it  would 
have  cost  a  farmer  one  hundred  dollars  to  get 
a  ton  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York, 
now  a  ton  of  freight  could  be  moved  a  mile 
for  one  cent  or  less. 

In  spite  of  this  great  national  achievement, 
however,  capital  at  the  opening  of,  and  almost 
a  decade  before,  the  World  War  gave  warning 
in  a  thoroughly  characteristic  fashion  that  this 
situation  could  not  indefinitely  continue  in  the 
railroads.  American  railroads  required,  according  to  their 
close  observers,  a  billion  dollars  of  new  investment  a  year 
to  do  their  work  properly.  This  sum  capital  obstinately 
refused  to  furnish  on  a  number  of  grounds,  chief  of  which 
was  that  American  railroads  were  not  now  earning  enough 
money  to  make  this  investment  worth  while,  or  in  many 
cases  not  even  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  bankruptcy. 

The  transportation  system  of  the  country,  therefore, 
even  at  that  early  time  gave  signs  of  the  situation  which 
capital  was  later  to  force  upon  the  country  through  this 
means.  But  it  was  not  in  this  place  that  capital  was  to  es- 
tablish the  first  of  its  well-known  relations  with  Washington 
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during  the  recent  war,  but  in  another  and  an  indirect  way, 
through  the  familiar  difficulties  which  were  now  being 
encountered  by  those  other  semipublic,  semiprivate  insti- 
tutions, the  banks. 

The  reform  of  the  American  banking  system,  which  had 
been  on  its  way  for  more  than  a  decade,  was  finally,  as  all 
know,  consummated  by  the  agrarian  administration  at 
Washington  just  before  the  European  war,  and  constituted 
one  of  the  greatest  of  its  achievements.  Not  only  was  it 
calculated  to  curb  the  power  of  Wall  Street  by  a  decentral- 
ization of  the  so-called  money  power  but  it  gave  the  coun- 
try at  large  a  greater,  stronger,  more  flexible  banking 


system,  without  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  financial  system  of  this  country  could  have 
survived  the  terrible  strain  put  upon  it  by  war. 
It  is  therefore  all  the  more  striking  to  note  that 
the  first  compulsion  which  capital  placed  upon 
Washington  was  through  the  medium  of  the 
national  or  commercial  banks,  whose  position 
had  been  recently  so  much  strengthened. 

The  banks  and  the  insurance  companies,  as 
has  been  seen,  represented  the  branch  of  Amer- 
ican capital  most  early  and  deeply  interested 
in  railroad  bonds,  especially  the  now  seventy- 
five  million  people  or  more  interested  through 
the  eleven  million  individual  deposits  of  old- 
age  funds  in  the  savings  banks,  and  the  more 
than  forty  million  policies  contributing  the 
death-fund  investment  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. To  these  the  railroad  bonds  had 
proved  in  many  ways  a  disappointment. 

Shrinkage  of  Capital 


THE  dogmatic  views  expressed  by  the  great 
experts  of  Wall  Street  some  fifteen  years  ago 
concerning  the  future  returns  of  capital  had 
not  in  the  first  place  been  entirely  justified  by 
events.  The  day  of  the  two  per  cent  interest 
rate,  so  confidently  expected  by  the  sellers  of 
the  three  and  a  half  per  cent  railroad  bonds, 
had  not  and  has  not  yet  arrived;  and  the  high 
railroad  official  who  had  put  out  three  and  a 
half  per  cent  bonds  for  twenty-five  instead  of 
one  hundred  years  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
money  more  cheaply  than  that  in  1925  was 
doubtless  wondering,  and  doubtless  still  is, 
concerning  the  rate  which  capital  would  im- 
pose upon  his  railroad  at  the  approaching  re- 
funding of  its  three  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds 
upon  that  date. 

The  rising  rate  of  interest,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  was  not  an  unmixed  triumph  for 
capital,  especially  the  branch  of  capital  repre- 
sented by  the  banks  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies. Together  they  held  at  least  a  quarter 
of  the  twelve  billion  dollars  of  railroad  bonds 
of  the  country — a  great  proportion  of  them, 
secured  soon  after  the  railroad  reorganization 
period,  paying  very  low  rates  of  interest  in- 
deed; and  the  fall  in  market  value  of  the  safe, 
reliable  three  and  a  half  per  cent  railroad  bonds 
because  of  this  now  relatively  low  interest  rate 
had  already  been  so  large  that  it  was  no  longer 
feasible  to  charge  them  at  their  current  prices 
and  make  both  ends  of  the  banks'  statements 
meet  properly.  So  more  and  more  the  custom 
grew,  in  state  and  state  savings  banks,  of  dis- 
regarding the  current  market  value  of  bonds 
in  the  report  required  of  them  by  law  and 
relying  on  the  apparently  undeniable  fact  that 
these  bonds  would  be  good  at  their  maturity. 
This,  of  course,  was  done  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
law  and  authority  in  the  various  states. 

It  remained  for  the  coming  of  war  to  bring  the  national 
banks  into  this  situation.  But  when  in  1914  all  sorts  of 
American  securities  were  dumped  by  European  capital 
upon  the  American  market  in  the  first  excitement  of 
Europe  over  war,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  recog- 
nized the  awkward  situation  into  which  capital  was  forcing 
this  country,  and  instructed  the  national-bank  examiners 
that  national  banks  need  not  be  required  to  charge  down 
their  bond  holdings  to  current  prices.  The  situation  being 
forced  by  capital  through  the  banks  upon  the  states 
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and  nation,  it  will 
he  seen,  was  em- 
barrassing in  the 
extreme.  The  na- 
tional banks  held 
an  investment 
almost  equaling 
three-quarters  of 
their  capital  stock 
in  railroad  and 
other  public  serv- 
ice  bonds.  To 
them,  in  company 
with  the  savings 
banks  and  the  in- 
surance  com- 
panies, had  come 
a  total  loss  meas- 
ured by  current 
prices  rising  into 
hundreds  of  mil- 
'.ions  of  dollars 
through  the  fall  of 
the  values  of  its 
sound,  high-grade, 
low  interest  bear- 
ing bonds.  They 
would  be  all  essen- 
tially sound,  it  was 
believed,  at  matu- 
rity, and  obviously 
it  would  not  do  to 
alarm  the  public 
through  published 
statements  of  the 
figures  at  which 
hanks'  bondhold- 
ings  could  be  liq- 
uidated at  current 
prices,  when  there 
must  he  and  was 
to  be  no  liquida- 
tion of  banks,  especially  now  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 

This,  t  hen,  was  the  first  relation  which  corporate  capital 
forced  upon  a  reluctant  Washington  under  the  pressure  of 
war  or  approaching  war.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
in  fact,  interested  through  this  unpleasant  situation  in  the 
banks,  went  so  far  in  his  first  report  following  the  war's 
opening  as  to  suggest  some  relaxation  of  Washington's 
severity  upon  the  capital  investment  in  the  railroads. 

"The  average  freight  and  passenger  rates  permitted  to 
our  railroads,"  he  writes,  "in  the  past  year" — 1917 — 
"were  about  thirty  per  cent  under  the  average  rate  of 
thirty  years  ago,  while  the  wages  paid  in  many  instances 
have  increased  one  hundred,  and  the  cost  of  materials,  in 
cases,  to  one  hundred  or  in  some  cases  to  over  one  hundred 
per  cent." 

Many  of  the  roads,  he  feared,  following  the  conditions  of 
the  opening  of  war,  without  higher  rates  or  some  other 
relief  would  be  unable  to  meet  their  fixed  charges  and 
maintain  solvency. 

Here  was  a  new  and  arresting  note  of  warning,  a  whisper 
of  another  possible  period  of  general  bankruptcy  for  rail- 
roads from  the  lips  of  a  high  Federal  official  who  had  had, 
it  may  be  said  incidentally,  both  a  railroad  and  financial 
experience.  The  cost  of  railroad  materials  had  risen,  the 
cost  of  wages  had  gone  up,  with  the  approval  and  in  fact 
the  assistance  of  Washington;  but  the  rates  were  inflexibly 
held  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  New  Relation  With  Capital 

AND  now  the  official  railroad  reports  to  the  commission 
k-  began  to  confirm  the  comptroller  of  the  currency's 
fears.  Minus  signs  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  operating 
account  of  railroads  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  And  again  rose  the  ancient  fear  of 
capital,  not  only  that  the  interest  rate  was  too  low  on  the 
one  boasted  safe  corporate  security  yet  secured  in  America, 
but  that  there  was  even  danger  that  that  rate  would  not 
be  earned  and  the  general  financial  chaos  of  the  railroads 
in  the  nineties  would  be  repeated.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
as  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  foresaw,  a  still  greater 
loss  than  had  already  accrued  would  take  place  in  the 
hanking  institutions  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  all  know,  that  the  national  Gov- 
ernment averted  this  crisis,  together  with  others,  by 
establishing  its  second  relation  with  capital  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  into 
its  own  operation  under  a  guaranty  of  previous  earnings. 
It  was  believed  by  many  that  in  consenting  to  this  arrange- 
ment capital  committed  a  serious  error  in  judgment.  The 
Government,  they  felt,  with  its  power  of  economy  in  oper- 
ating the  railroads  as  a  whole,  and  its  further  ability  of 
securing  all  the  money  it  required  at  low  interest  rates, 
having  once  obtained  the  railroads  would  never  hand  hack 
to  private  capital  that  master  key  to  the  economic  situa- 
n  on  the  continent. 


However  this  might  be,  the  second  relation  between 
capital  and  Washington  had  been  definitely  established: 
and  now  Washington,  upon  and  following  the  opening  of 
the  war,  was  engaged  upon  new  problems  of  finance  to 
which  the  matter  of  railroad  investment  was  as  mental 
arithmetic  to  integral  calculus. 

The  gross  capital  investment,  as  we  have  since  been 
assured,  represented  in  American  railroads  came  somewhat 
short  of  twenty  billion  dollars.  It  had  taken  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  raise  this  amount.  But  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  war  it  was  stated  with  some 
authority  that  this  country,  acting  through  Washington, 
would  require  not  less  than  fifteen  billion  dollars  to  carry 
on  this  war,  this  sum  to  be  provided  by  the  American 
people  in  some  way  within  two  or  three  years.  Not  un- 
naturally Washington  laid  aside  the  railroad  as  a  minor 
detail  and  devoted  itself  to  this  higher  problem  of  finance, 
having  on  its  hands  what  might  be  called  in  popular  par- 
lance the  pulling  off  of  a  financial  miracle.  In  doing  this  it 
found  itself  face  to  face  again  with  capital,  especially  corpo- 
rate capital,  in  the  way  which  we  are  now  about  to  describe. 

It  was  the  early  avowed  intention  of  Washington  to 
finance  the  war  so  far  as  possible  by  the  thrift  and  self- 
denial  of  the  general  population,  which  would  create  a 
great  patriotic  saving  equal  to  a  great  emergency. 

"Tighten  the  belt!"  was  the  cry  and  national  watch- 
word. But  thrift,  it  was  soon  seen,  was  not  destined  to  win 
the  war — for  several  reasons,  the  first  of  which,  of  course, 
was  that  thrift  was  not  going  to  be  practiced  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  a  whole,  as  is  now  clear  to  all,  not  only  by 
common  observation  but  by  the  calculations  of  the  statis- 
tical economists. 

As  Dr.  David  Friday,  the  one  of  these  who  has  per- 
haps given  most  detailed  consideration  and  most  care- 
ful study  to  the  problem,  has  remarked  to  his  fellows  in  the 
American  Economic  Association,  in  the  quaint  speech  of 
the  statistical  scientist:  "The  reason  for  increased  na- 
tional savings  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  expression  of  our 
indomitable  spirit  through  self-negation,  but  in  the 
incidence  of  the  institution  of  war  upon  our  industrial  in- 
stitutions and  processes."  In  more  common  homespun 
English,  our  share  in  the  war  was  about  to  be  financed  not 
by  savings,  but  by  war  profits,  especially  those  made  just 
previous  to  our  entering  the  war. 

For  the  consumption  of  the  American  people  did  not 
decrease,  compared  with  the  period  previous  to  the  Euro- 
pean War— it  increased;  as  not  only  Doctor  Friday,  hut 
other  great  statistical  economists,  such  as,  for  example, 
Dr.  W.  I.  King,  agree  in  stating.  The  savings  came 
through  a  burst  of  pecuniary  fortune  incident  to  war  too 
large  to  be  spent,  which  was  to  finance  the  war  and  in 
which  Washington  was  again  to  find  itself  confronted  by 
corporate  capital,  as  shown  most  interestingly  by  Doctor 
Friday  and  others  in  various  publications. 

The  so-called  capital  accumulations  of  the  country,  or 
the  excess  of  production  over  consumption  available 


for  reinvestment 
in  the  processes  or 
machinery  of  new 
production,  are  a 
difficult  matter 
for  exact  calcula- 
tion, but  various 
estimates  have 
been  made  of 
them,  which  are 
not  far  apart.  We 
have  seen  a  time- 
no  longer  ago  than 
the  middle  nine- 
ties—when the 
amount  was  very 
small  indeed  in  this 
country.  It  had 
grown  already 
with  great  rapid- 
ity; and  just  pre- 
vious to  the  World 
War  it  ran  some- 
where between  six 
billion  four  hun- 
dred million  dol- 
lars and  seven 
billion  five  hun- 
dred million  dol- 
lars a  year,  the 
former  figure  being 
that  of  Doctor  Fri- 
day and  the  latter 
that  of  Mr.  George 
E.  Roberts,  the 
well-known  expert 
of  the  great 
National  City 
Bank  of  New  York ; 
while  Sir  George 
Paish,  the  English 
expert,  estimated 

it  at  a  little  less  than  seven  billion  dollars.  This  sum,  of 
course,  includes  all  types  of  increase  in  capital — in  real- 
estate  improvement,  building,  corporate  capital  and  all  else. 

This  sum  appeared  large,  but  it  was  a  trifle  compared  to 
what  came  to  this  country  following  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe  in  1914.  The  profits,  or  saved  excess  of  produc- 
tion over  consumption,  of  this  period  in  the  United  States, 
as  reported  to  the  United  States  Government  tax  gatherers, 
became  like  nothing  in  past  history.  Their  calculations, 
worked  out  in  Doctor  Friday's  statistics,  make  Golconda 
and  the  California  gold  discoveries  look  like  the  estimated 
receipts  of  a  church  social.  In  1913  it  is  figured  by  Doctor 
Friday  that  these  savings  of  the  United  States  were  six 
billion  four  hundred  million  dollars;  in  1915  they  had 
jumped  to  nine  billion  dollars;  in  1916  they  were  fourteen 
billion  five  hundred  million  dollars;  in  1917,  eighteen 
billion  dollars;  and  in  1918,  twenty-two  billion  dollars. 

Shining  Targets  for  Taxation 

THESE  amounts  were  variously  distributed  in  various 
years,  Doctor  Friday  shows.  Corporate  capital,  after 
payment  of  dividends  and  taxes,  stored  up  in  different  years 
from  a  quarter  to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  this  total 
accumulation.  Other  business  enterprises  averaged  about 
one-fifth,  the  farmers  a  little  more  than  a  quarter,  while  all 
other  savings  averaged  more  than  a  quarter  more. 

Of  this  a  great  share  disappeared  in  the  unrecorded 
smaller  holdings  of  individuals.  One  share  alone  remained 
tangible  and  concrete — that  accumulated  by  corporate 
capital.  This,  with  some  additions  invested  from  outside, 
Doctor  Friday  calculates,  increased  the  corporate  capital 
investment,  mostly  in  so-called  industrial  plants  in  this 
country,  in  three  or  four  years  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifteen  billion  dollars,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
accumulations  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  American 
railroads,  and  suggestively  identical  with  the  at  first  ex- 
pected expense  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War. 

The  power  of  suggestion,  however,  was  in  no  way  re- 
quired to  bring  the  corporation  and  corporate  capital  in 
general  to  the  attention  of  Washington  in  connection  with 
taxation.  The  railroads  of  the  country,  being  the  largest 
and  most  accessible  of  corporations,  had  been  heavily  and 
increasingly  taxed  by  all  political  bodies,  national,  state 
and  local,  especially  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  They 
were  taxed,  in  fact,  much  m»re  heavily  than  was  corporate 
capital  in  other  industries.  But  now  the  accumulation  of 
new  profits  and  capital  investment  coming  into  the  so- 
called  industrial  enterprises,  it  was  these  which  were 
principally  to  establish  the  next  well-known  relation  of 
capital  to  Washington,  the  details  of  which  follow. 

The  income  tax,  as  opposed  to  the  tariff  or  customs  tax, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  important  measures  of  the  incom- 
ing agrarian  administration  at  Washington,  as  contrasted 
with  the  industrial  administration  which  had  preceded  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  69) 
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sauce,  explain  our  reputation  better  than  words. 
A  wholesome,  nutritious  food  which  is  both 
economical  and  convenient.  Order  a  supply  today 
and  notice  how  often  the  family  will  want  them. 
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The  World  Coal  Problem 

THE  world  is  no  longer  a  place  where  any 
race  of  men  can  live  an  isolated  exist- 
ence and  still  rank  in  the  forefront  of  civilized  peoples. 
The  oceans  have  been  spanned  for  transport  and  commu- 
nication, so  that  all  modern  nations  are  now  closely  related. 
When  the  population  of  one  country  suffers  from  poverty 
and  a  lack  of  food  the  vitality  of  the  people  is  lowered  and 
the  disease  germs  that  prey  on  human  bodies  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  and  grow  strong,  finally  crossing  into 
other  lands,  spreading  pestilence  broadcast.  In  similar 
fashion  all  nations  must  suffer  when  an  industrial  or  finan- 
cial disaster  occurs  in  any  one. 

One  subject  that  always  seems  to  be  troubling  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  the  fuel  problem.  Though  we  pro- 
duce approximately  one-half  of  the  world's  coal,  we  seldom 
can  feel  sure  that  the  coal  situation  in  coming  months  will 
be  satisfactory  as  to  the  adequacy  of  supplies  and  the 
prices  asked.  One  year  follows  another,  and  still  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  continue  to  worry  and  grow 
gray  fretting  over  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
a  leading  necessity  of  life  which  can  easily  be  stored  away 
in  the  season  of  plenty  for  use  when  the  need  is  urgent. 
A  nation's  supply  of  food  may  be  affected  seriously  by 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions;  but  our  output  of  fuel 
can  be  maintained  day  in  and  day  out  with  very  little 
hindrance  from  winter's  storms  or  summer's  heat. 

After  passing  through  many  trying  months  of  unreason- 
able coal  prices  and  moderate  coal  shortage  we  had  just 
crossed  the  high  peak  of  all  our  coal  troubles  and  started 
on  the  down  grade  to  a  better  fuel  day  when  the  British 
miners  decided  to  lay  down  their  tools  and  entirely  stop 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  second  largest  coal-producing 
nation  in  the  world.  Europe  has  been  supplied  with  fuel 
from  British  collieries  for  decades,  and  the  natural  ques- 
tion rises  as  to  what  Europe  will  do  for  coal  this  winter 
if  the  British  miners  fail  to  make  up  the  deficit  created  by 
the  strike  of  the  workers.  Will  America  be  called  upon  to 
help  relieve  the  situation;  and  if  so,  what  shall  we  be  able 
to  do  and  how  will  our  action  affect  the  prices  of  coal  here 
in  the  United  States? 

Before  the  foreign  coal  situation  can  be  discussed  in- 
telligently it  is  necessary  to  review  certain  facts  relating 
to  fuel  prices  and  conditions  here  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  soft  coal  could 
be  mined  and  put  on  railroad  cars  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  for  seventy  or  eighty  cents  a  ton.  Up  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war  the  average  cost  of  producing 
coal  at  the  mines  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  a  dollar 
a  ton.  Wages  and  materials  advanced  in  price,  and  to-day 
the  average  cost  of  producing  coal  here  in  America  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three  dollars  a  ton.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
cost  of  hauling  a  ton  of  coal  by  rail  from  Eastern  mines  to 
tidewater  was  about  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.  To-day  this 
rate  is  about  two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  which  in- 
cludes the  war  tax.  Some  years  ago  the  water  rate  for 
carrying  a  ton  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New 
England  was  sixty  cents  a  ton.  To-day  this  charge  for 
ocean  transportation  is  about  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton.  Allowing  for  the  dealer's  profit,  and  adding 
hauling  and  handling  charges  from  the  hold  of  the  ship  to 
the  coal  bin  of  the  consumer,  it  is  evident  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  New  England  should  retail  for  about  ten 
dollars  a  ton. 

So  long  as  mining,  hauling  and  handling  costs  remain  at 
present  levels  there  is  little  hope  that  soft  coal  can  be 
sold  in  New  England  or  at  points  distant  from  coal- 
producing  regions  for  less  than  ten  dollars  a  ton.  However. 
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most  of  the  coal  distributed  this  year  has  brought  twelve 
dollars  or  more  a  ton.  It  is  now  commonly  known  that  the 
majority  of  the  producers  of  bituminous  coal  have  grabbed 
every  penny  the  market  would  allow.  Not  even  old  friends 
of  the  coal  industry  can  longer  deny  that  the  business  of 
producing  coal  in  1920  has  been  conducted  with  small  re- 
gard for  high  standards  of  morality  and  business  ethics. 
Federal  rulings  with  reference  to  the  distribution  and  use 
of  railroad  cars  have  been  freely  taken  advantage  of  to 
advance  selfish  interests,  with  very  little  consideration 
given  to  the  nation's  welfare.  Generally  speaking,  the 
members  of  the  coal-producing  fraternity  have  exhibited 
none  too  much  patriotism  this  year  in  supplying  the  nation 
with  fuel,  and  this  short-sighted  policy  has  been  followed 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  are  aware  the  present 
time  is  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

When  the  true  story  of  the  present  reconstruction  era  is 
written  it  will  be  mostly  a  tale  of  a  time  when  humanity  at 
large  adopted  the  rule  "Every  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost."  Very  few  industries  will  emerge 
with  lily-white  reputations;  and  when  it  comes  to  charac- 
ter, the  majority  of  the  labor  unions  will  find  theirs  no  less 
spotted.  A  minority  of  citizens  have  persecuted  a  majority. 
The  interesting  question  is,  Will  the  majority  remember  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  its  sufferings  in  the  inevitable  day  of 
reckoning  that  industries  must  face?  In  Indiana  the  legis- 
lature has  already  enacted  a  law  fixing  the  price  at  which 
coal  may  be  sold  within  that  state.  If  the  law  stands 
the  test  in  the  courts  other  states  will  likely  follow  the 
Indiana  program,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  business  of 
producing  and  selling  fuel  will  come  under  state  and 
Federal  control. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  but  that  the  next  Congress 
will  disclose  that  many  honest,  earnest  and  thoughtful 
legislators  are  sincere  advocates  of  strict  Federal  control 
of  the  coal  industry.  These  men  will  strengthen  their 
arguments  by  reciting  true  stories  of  flagrant  coal  profit- 
eering carried  on  by  all  classes  from  big  operators  down 
the  line  to  small-town  retailers.  Fly-by-night  speculators 
from  outside  the  industry  also  have  taken  a  hand  in  the 
game;  but  their  activities  could  not  have  extended  far  or 
amounted  to  much  if  they  had  not  found  large  coal  men 
willing  to  cooperate  with  them. 

When  the  coal  industry  goes  wrong  the  results  are  worse 
than  when  most  other  businesses  transgress.  An  unreason- 
able price  for  coal  means  higher  everything  else.  All  the 
members  of  the  coal  industry  know  this,  and  yet  those  in 
control  of  this  basic  business  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  industrial 
leaders  to  work  for  the  public  good  and  set  an  example  for 
lesser  industries  to  follow. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  a  group  of  far- 
seeing  members  of  an  industry  to  condemn  the  methods 
of  their  wayward,  dollar-chasing  brothers;  but  it  would 
be  a  mighty  healthy  sign  to  a  patient  public  who  are 
asking  for  some  indication  that  the  conduct  of  primary 
businesses  can  be  left  to  the  independent  judgment  of 


individuals  engaged  in  the  business.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  arguments,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  some  of  our  cap- 
tains of  industry  have  done  more  to  further 
the  cause  of  government  control  of  basic  businesses  than 
all  the  statements  emanating  in  recent  times  from  the 
most  radical  of  our  socialistic  citizens. 

So  much  for  one  man's  opinion  of  present  coal  prices  and 
practices.  Let  me  now  touch  on  the  question  of  the 
British  coal  strike  and  the  problem  of  supplying  the  world 
with  fuel  this  winter. 

Coal  strikes  such  as  the  one  in  Great  Britain  cannot 
last  long,  for  if  they  did  the  whole  British  nation,  as  well 
as  other  countries  dependent  on  English  and  Welsh  coal, 
would  be  completely  prostrated.  Here  in  America,  when 
we  have  a  bituminous  strike,  the  mines  of  the  country 
still  continue  to  produce  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  the 
normal  output.  In  other  words, -we  have  a  lot  of  non- 
union mines  which  go  on  working  when  the  organized  men 
walk  out.  A  strike  in  Great  Britain  means  the  closing 
down  of  practically  every  colliery  and  a  complete  cessation 
of  all  coal  production.  Therefore,  the  very  seriousness  of 
such  a  situation  was  certain  to  prevent  the  shutdown  from 
continuing  for  long. 

Just  as  the  British  strike  commenced  the  outlook  for 
lower  coal  prices  in  the  United  States  was  becoming  very 
bright.  The  rate  of  weekly  consumption  was  falling  off 
rather  than  increasing,  while  output  was  growing  and 
stocks  of  coal  throughout  the  country  were  becoming 
larger  each  day.  According  to  one  of  my  friends  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  of  investigation  abroad,  there 
were  ten  cargoes  of  American  coal  that  had  been  sent 
abroad  on  pure  speculation  which  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
prices  asked. 

In  other  words  the  European  market  had  finally  become 
well  supplied  with  fuel,  and  American  coal  at  abnormal 
prices  could  no  longer  be  disposed  of  and  was  not  urgently 

needed. 

When  the  British  miners  walked  out,  Great  Britain  had 
a  good  stock  of  coal  on  hand,  and  practically  all  the 
available  railroad  cars  were  likewise  filled.  France  had 
prewar  supplies  on  hand,  and  Italy  was  in  the  best  shape 
in  respect  to  coal  stocks  she  had  been  in  in  recent  times.  All 
of  this  augured  well  for  Europe  in  case  the  British  trouble 
was  quickly  settled. 

Now,  as  for  America,  at  the  time  the  British  strike 
started  we  were  exporting  coal  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five 
million  tons  a  year.  This  is  practically  every  pound  of  coal 
that  can  be  loaded  into  ships  at  our  Atlantic  ports.  There- 
fore, if  the  British  strike  had  lasted  for  months  it  would 
have  had  no  more  effect  on  our  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal  than  was  the  case  in  recent  weeks  prior  to  the 
British  shutdown. 

If  all  of  Europe  were  crying  for  American  coal  we  could 
not  furnish  that  part  of  the  world  much  more  than  we 
have  sent  them  this  year  unless  we  built  new  coal  docks  or 
enlarged  the  ones  we  have.  Such  new  developments  could 
not  be  completed  quickly. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  is  that  whereas  the  market  for 
American  coal  in  Europe  had  largely  petered  out,  the 
British  strike  will  likely  cause  a  renewed  demand,  and  this 
will  tend  to  keep  up  prices  and  thereby  affect  domestic 
consumers.  New  England  still  needs  a  large  quantity  of 
coal,  according  to  reports  from  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  unless  there  is  some  curb  placed  on  exports  to 
foreign  countries  this  section  of  the  United  States 
may  be  adversely  affected  in  the  matter  of  its  coal 
supply  by  the  European  situation.  But  taking  it  by 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Clothes  of  style  and  quality 
medium  priced 

Most  men  are  looking  for  just  that  these 
days. 

You  can  buy  Styleplus  with  full  confix 
dence  that  they  are  good  clothes.  Not 
only  are  they  famous  for  style,  but  their 
all-wool  fabrics  are  so  carefully  tailored 
that  we  guarantee  them  to  give  good 
service. 

Among  all  the  clothes  that  are  made, 
Styleplus  stand  out  clear  and  distinct  as 
the  topmost  value  at  the  medium  prices 
that  are  asked. 

No  matter  what  your  age  or  build,  there 
are  Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats  exactly 
adapted  to  you,  as  your  local  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you. 

Henry  Sonneborn  6?  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Copyriehi  1920 
Henry  Somirbnrn 
A  Cos,  Inc. 

STYLEPLUS  -"The  biq  name  in  clothes 
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and  large,  the  effect  of  a  coal  strike  in  Europe  should  not 
hurt  our  domestic  fuel  situation  materially,  and  will  not 
injure  us  at  all  if  our  own  transportation  systems  function 
efficiently. 

As  I  have  stated  frequently,  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  our  ability  to  produce  coal,  even  with  present  equipment. 
In  the  greatest  year  on  record  we  worked  our  mines  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  days,  and  in  this  time  of  ab- 
normal industrial  activity  we  produced  thirty  million  more 
tons  of  coal  than  the  nation  could  consume  and  export. 
We  will  not  work  nearly  that  many  days  this  year,  and  our 
producing  capacity  is  considerably  larger  than  it  was  in 
the  year  of  record  production  just  mentioned.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  even  if  we  had  some  way  to  load  coal  into 
ships  for  European  consumption  the  capacity  of  our  mines 
would  not  be  taxed  to  supply  the  additional  tonnage. 

Every  well-wisher  of  America  should  be  glad  to  see  our 
exports  of  coal  grow  to  large  figures,  for  we  have  resources 
that  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  a  productive  capac- 
ity which  if  properly  utilized  is  far  beyond  our  domestic 
needs.  The  more  days  we  work  our  mines  the  better  the 
earnings  of  American  miners  and  the  more  moderate  will 
be  their  wage  demands.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
high  wages  in  our  collieries  is  because  the  men  work  so 
few  days  each  year. 

But  let  no  one  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  America  is 
going  to  capture  the  European  coal  markets  or  even  the 
South  American 
markets  right  away. 
Great  Britain  will 
present  the  world 
with  the  spectacle  of 
how  a  nation  that 
knows  the  game  and 
plays  in  accordance 
with  wise,  recog- 
nized principles  can 
effect  a  comeback 
when  conditions  are 
once  again  propi- 
tious and  take  the 
trade  away  from  op- 
portunists who  have 
failed  signally  in 
turning  a  tempo- 
rary, accidental  ad- 
vantage  into  a 
permanent  gain. 
One  of  the  first  rules 
the  Britishers 
learned  was  to  live 
up  to  all  contracts 
scrupulously.  Un- 
disputed stories 
from  the  foreign 
markets  fail  to  in- 
dicate very  strict 
American  observ- 
ance of  this  first  and 
fundamental  busi- 
ness rule.  Much  of 
our  foreign  business  * 
in  coal  has  been  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  to  get 
mad  or  just  laugh. 

Whether  the 
British  mines  re- 
mainedidleoneweek 
or  ten,  the  crisis  cre- 
ated should  furnish 

food  for  thought  on  the  part  of  all  people  in  every  country 
who  appreciate  the  closeness  of  the  economic  bonds  that  now 
tie  the  great  nations  of  the  world  together.  The  fundamental 
facts  to  consider  are  these:  Great  Britain's  world  power  has 
been  built  chiefly  on  its  production  and  trade  in  coal.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  British  produced  more  coal  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Up  until  the  commencement  of 
the  war  coal  was  the  foundation  of  British  foreign  trade. 
Great  Britain  has  no  local  oil  fields,  and  must  count  on  coal 
now  and  in  the  future  as  the  nation's  natural  source  of  heat 
and  power.  The  British  also  recognize  better  than  any 
other  people  that  coal  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
world's  principal  fuel.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the 
world  to-day  is  about  one  billion  four  hundred  million  tons 
per  annum,  while  the  corresponding  output  of  petroleum 
is  less  than  eighty  million  tons. 

Now,  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the 
British  coal  situation  from  another  angle.  In  1913  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  produced  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
million  tons  of  coal.  This  year,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
strike,  the  British  collieries  would  have  produced  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  million  tons.  This  decrease  in  itself  is 
not  significant  until  we  take  into  account  that  nearly 
"he  hundred  thousand  more  men  were  employed  in  the 
mines  in  1920  than  in  1913.    In  other  words,  the  British 


miners  are  deliberately  pursuing  the  policy  of  curtailing 
the  output  of  each  worker.  In  1913  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  all  classes  of  British  mine  workers,  including 
boys,  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars.  In  1920  the 
estimated  average  annual  earnings  would  have  been 
one  thousand  and  fifty-six  dollars  if  the  men  had  not  gone  on 
strike.  Prior  to  the  war  the  miners  worked  eight  hours, 
while  the  present  working  day  is  only  seven. 

Next,  let  us  note  the  British  miner's  record  of  production 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  output  of  coal  averaged  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  tons  for  each  underground  employee 
in  1906.  From  that  year  until  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  individual  output  of  British 
miners,  until  to-day  the  production  by  each  underground 
worker  amounts  to  only  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  a  year.  Now  compare  this  with  coal  mining  in  the 
United  States.  In  1906  the  American  miner  produced 
approximately  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  man  per 
annum.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present  day  the  output 
of  the  American  miner  has  steadily  increased,  until  he  is 
now  producing  about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons 
a  year.  More  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  American 
coal  is  mined  by  machines,  while  more  than  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  British  coal  is  mined  by  hand. 

Therefore,  let  no  one  mistake  the  lesson  of  the  British 
strike.  It  is  a  plain  example  of  what  a  small  minority  of 
organized  workers  can  do  to  a  great,  proud  nation,  if  the 
men  are  willing  to  follow  leaders  who  prefer  a  small  local 


Building  a  Concrete  Road  With  Modern  Machinery 

victory  to  the  prosperity  and  future  world  position  of  their 
native  country.  The  British  strike  followed  soon  after  the 
International  Congress  of  Miners,  which  was  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  last  August.  This  world  convention 
of  mine  workers  affirmed  in  principle  the  nationalization 
of  the  coal  industry  in  every  country.  The  method  of 
realizing  the  objective  was  left  undefined.  Perhaps  the 
tragedy  in  Great  Britain  indicates  in  a  general  way  the 
plan  to  be  followed. 

Anyone  in  the  United  States  who  views  the  British  coal 
situation  only  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  our  coal  exports 
is  in  a  class  with  the  fellow  who  jumped  into  the  river  to 
get  out  of  the  rain.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  a  proper 
understanding  of  world  events  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
careful  reading  between  the  lines. 


Roads— Past  and  Present 

THE  history  of  road  building  is  a  detailed  record  of  the 
progress  of  civilization.  It  might  be  hard  to  prove, 
but  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  deny,  that  (the 
success  of  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  empires  was  based  on 
the  superior  ability  of  the  nation  in  the  art.  of  road  build- 
ing. The  chief  result  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 


Carthaginians  was  that  the  former  acquired  an  interest  in 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  work  of  highway  construction. 

Once  the  seed  of  the  good-roads  idea  was  planted  in  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  Caesar  the  thought  was  quickly 
brought  to  fruition.  In  its  career  of  conquest  Rome  built 
twenty-nine  great  highways,  which,  from  a  central  mile- 
stone in  the  Eternal  City,  radiated  out  into  the  different 
provinces.  At  the  present  time  Washington  is  following 
the  example  of  the  famous  Old  World  capital  by  establish- 
ing such  a  starting  point  known  as  the  Zero  Milestone,  for 
the  roads  leading  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  action  has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  in  the 
future  all  the  great  national  highways  of  America  will  be 
regarded  as  commencing  at  this  basic  point  located  imme- 
diately back  of  the  White  House.  Thus  history  repeats  itself. 

The  road  builders  to-day  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  oldest 
of  all  industries.  Nearly  six  thousand  years  ago  ancient 
engineers  constructed  a  highway  to  permit  the  passage  of 
stones  for  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids.  The  completion 
of  the  road  required  the  work  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  road  was  constructed 
of  stone  blocks,  some  of  which  are  ten  feet  thick,  as  is 
revealed  by  ruins  recently  uncovered.  Two  thousand  years 
later  a  road  was  built  between  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  It 
was  a  broad,  well-graded  highway  and  was  paved  with 
brick  set  in  a  mortar  of  asphalt. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  roads  of  the  ancients  was  to 
permit  the  rapid  movement  of  armies  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  munitions  of 
war.  Later  these 
highways  became 
channels  of  com- 
merce. They  were 
substitutes  for  the 
railways  and  tele- 
graph of  modern 
times  and  eventu- 
ally became  impor- 
tant factors  in  the 
intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial develop- 
ment of  the  Old 
World. 

Toll  roads  flour- 
ished in  the  days  of 
Syria  and  Babylon, 
and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  centuries 
that  have  passed, 
the  tollhouse  with 
its  gate  still  survives 
in  a  few  parts  of  our 
country.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  oldest 
broken  -  stone  road 
in  the  United  States, 
which  was  located  in 
Pennsylvania  and 
built  from  funds 
supplied  by  private 
capital,  still  col- 
lected toll  from 
those  who  passed 
over  the  highway, 
though  this  road 
was  the  chief  avenue 
of  entrance  to  a  busy 
city  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  people. 

No  story  con- 
cerning roads  would 
be  complete  with- 
out mention  of 
the  Appian  Way  of  the  Roman  Empire,  begun  by  Appius 
Claudius  about  312  B.  C.  This  highway,  like  all  those 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  was  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner  and  had  a  length  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
highways  constructed  according  to  the  same  standards  in 
the  United  States  now  would  cost  more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  The  present  average 
capital  investment  in  roads  in  the  United  States  is  only 
about  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of  highway. 

Not  only  were  the  Romans  competent  road  builders  but 
thjey  were  experts  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  In  the 
slang  of  the  present  moment  Cajsar  pulled  some  fake  hero 
stuff  when  he  crossed  the  River  Rubicon  and  burned  his 
bridges  behind  him.  The  great  Roman  general  had  the 
world's  champion  corps  of  bridge-building  engineers  in  his 
army,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  circumstances  had  rendered 
it  necessary  the  Romans  would  have  been  able  to  get  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  record  time.  Examples 
showing  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  bridges  are  still 
visible  in  those  parts  of  Europe  that  were  once  overrun  by 
the  hosts  of  Csesar. 

When  road  building  ceased  the  Dark  Ages  commenced 
Feuds  started  and  waning  fart  ions  locked  themselves  into 
(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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We  have  the  happy  feeling  that  the  same 
influences  are  constantly  at  work  among 
those  who  own  Cadillac  motor  cars  and 
those  who  do  not. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  plain  simple  facts  of 
the  case  must  appeal  with  almost  equal 
force  to  both  of  them. 

The  chief  difference  is  that  the  Cadillac 
owner  arrives  at  certain  conclusions  through 
experience,  while  the  non-owner  reaches 
the  same  conclusion  by  observation  and 
hearsay. 

Consciously,  or  unconsciously,  the  thing 
that  both  must  most  admire  and  desire  in 
a  motor  car  is  the  very  thing  that  must 
be  most  obvious  and  apparent  in  the 
Cadillac — either  to  the  experienced  owner 
or  to  the  observant  owner. 

And  that  particular  thing  is  the  quality 
which,  more  than  any  other,  marks  the 
distinction  between  a  moderately  good 
and  an  unmistakably  great  motor  car. 

We  mean  by  this  —  that  rare  and  unusual 
consistency  of  performance  which  the 
non-owner  can  readily  see  the  Cadillac 
owner  prizes  beyond  words,  because  it 


means  so  much  to  him. 

The  simple,  forceful  fact,  which  everyone 
recognizes  about  the  Cadillac,  is  that  its 
smooth  and  beautiful  action  remains  con- 
sistently the  same  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other. 

Its  splendid  powers  of  response,  and  pick- 
up, and  sustained  steadiness,  are  never 
impaired  save  through  the  most  wanton 
neglect. 

It  asks  only  the  barest  minimum  of  care 
to  render  back  a  wealth  of  chargeless  and 
continuous  service — whether  the  task  asked 
of  it  in  the  twelve  months  is  ten  or  one 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

Perhaps  we  grow  too  enthusiastic  over  this 
particular  Cadillac  characteristic  at  times  — 
but,  after  all,  isn't  it  the  thing  we  all 
prize  most  in  a  motor  car  —  isn't  it  rare 
and  unusual,  and  aren't  we  justified  in 
celebrating  it? 

We  believe  that  when  Cadillac  owner  and 
non-owner  sit  down  to  talk  the  subject 
over — they  will  agree  that  we  are  warranted 
in  feeling  and  talking  as  we  do  of  Cadillac 
consistency. 
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first  and  second  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Acts  to 
guide  him  in  practical  serv- 
ice. And  if  he  ought  to  touch 
up  his  congregation  with  a 
little  harshness  he  can  al- 
ways find  it  in  the  Old 
Testament.  I  never  thought 
much  of  Solomon  as  a  Chris- 
tian man,  hut  he  had  a  dolor- 
ous wisdom  of  life  that  suits 
the  taste  of  the  bitterer 
saints.  And  if  there  is  some 
transgressor  in  his  congrega 
tion  who  he  knows  ought  to 
be  searched  out  and  attended 
to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  call 
him  by  name  and  hurt  his 
feelings.  The  preacher  has 
only  to  take  his  text  from 
the  right  Psalm,  because 
David  has  prepared  all  the 
rituals  of  penitence  any  kind 
of  sinner  needs.  If  he  wants 
eloquence  to  inspire  him 
there  is  Isaiah,  the  most 
nobly  eloquent  man,  living 
or  dead,  without  one  strain 
of  Promethean  impotence  in 
the  torrential  splendors  of 
his  great  spirit. 

One  Sunday  Peter  read  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and 
then  preached,  you  may  say, 
at  random  on  the  moral  law. 
He  did  not  take  these  com- 
mandments one  by  one  and 
test  his  people  with  them. 
He  did  not  quote  from  Moses 
or  any  other  Scripture.  But 
he  said  a  good  deal  in  this 
sermon,  which  I  believe  was 
quoted,  more  than  you  could 
prove,  because  you  could  not 
tell  exactly  when  he  passed 
from  Hegel  to  Hobbes,  ex- 
cept that  now  and  then  he 
seemed  to  strike  a  sort  of 
intellectual  air  pocket  when 
he  dropped  in  plain  view  of 
the  humbler  intelligences  in  his  congrega- 
tion. I  watched  him,  and  I  was  bound  to 
conclude  that  these  descents  were  the  only 
parts  of  that  discourse  which  he  had  got 
from  his  own  thinking,  and  all  of  it  was 
seventh  cousin  removed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  always  addressed  per- 
sonally to  "you"  and  may  always  be 
recognized  by  that. 

Finally  he  passed  entirely  out  of  sight  in 
a  sort  of  passive-verb  obscurity  though  he 
was  mounted  on  what  he  called  Kant's 
"categorical  imperative." 

I  remember  an  old  man  named  Glass 
who  lived  years  ago  in  one  of  our  college 
towns.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  sim- 
plicity and  for  the  fact  that  he  was  almost 
stone-deaf.  He  had  not  attended  religious 
services  for  thirty  years  on  this  account. 
But  having  learned  that  a  celebrated 
doctor  of  divinity  would  preach  on  the 
psychology  of  Saint  Paul  he  dusted  his 
'  coat,  combed  his  long  white  beard  and  went 
to  church  that  day.  He  sat  on  the  front 
bench,  leaning  far  forward,  his  doddering 
old  head  cocked  to  one  side,  his  hand 
cupped  back  of  his  best  ear,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  in  a  sort  of  rheumy  astonishment  on 
the  great  man,  who  read  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  vertebra  of  Saint  Paul's 
spiritual  nature  in  a  moderate  speaking 
voice,  no  animation,  no  gestures  to  hearten 
up  this  wasteful  use  of  good  English,  dully 
assembled. 

Peter's  congregation  regarded  him  much 
in  the  same  manner  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  plain  people  out  of  an  enterprising 
country  town,  well  dressed,  comfortable, 
but  not  furbished  up  mentally,  accustomed 
all  their  church  lives  to  doctrines  and  amens 
and  evangelistic  preaching.  They  backslid 
right  there.  I  saw  them  do  it.  They 
listened  with  a  concentrated  attention 
which  they  would  never  have  given  to  a 
plain  gospel  sermon.  Peter  had  them  on 
their  mettle.  They  were  determined  to 
understand  him  if  it  were  humanly  pos- 
sible. This  was  the  height  of  their  ambi- 
tion, to  skin  the  cat  intellectually  whenever 
he  did. 

The  modern  preachers  seem  to  me  to  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  classes  those 
who  really  do  preach  the  gospel  but  without 
any  vital  faith  in  its  power  to  move  the 
people,  and  those  who  preach  just  ethic:;, 
which  is  not  preaching  at  all.  It  is  offering 
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a  set  of  fashionable  people  or  unfashionable 
people  who  have  not  been  regenerated  his 
own  favorite  butternut  pattern  of  morals.  • 
Maybe  he  tells  them  from  which  firm  of 
writers  he  gets  it,  maybe  he  does  not.  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  What  he  says 
does  not  carry  with  it'  the  power  of  con- 
viction. 

You  cannot  go  on  being  meek  all  the 
time,  not  even  if  you  are  old  and  everybody 
has  passed  you  in  the  dust  of  the  road. 
There  comes  a  day  when  you  get  a  vision 
through  a  rift  in  this  dust,  you  see  the 
mountains  shaking.  You  know  something 
is  going  to  happen,  and  you  get  up  for  one 
brief  moment  to  bar  the  way  and  stop  this 
foolishness.  You  do  not  succeed.  Nobody 
sees  you,  but  you  have  the  indignant  con- 
solation of  having  had  your  say. 

I  waited  that  day  until  Peter  had  taken 
his  Sabbath-afternoon  rest,  but  when  he 
came  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  sit 
behind  the  vines  on  the  porch  I  was  there. 

He  made  some  remark  about  what  a 
pleasant  day  this  had  been,  and  seeing  that 
he  did  not  refer  entirely  to  the  admirable 
autumn  weather,  but  to  some  feeling  of 
personal  satisfaction  he  had  in  it,  I  replied 
briefly  in  the  affirmative  just  wide  enough 
to  cover  the  day.  He  asked  me  if  I  no- 
ticed what  a  large  congregation  he  had  at 
the  morning  service.  I  admitted  that  a 
great  many  people  were  there. 

"I  never  preached  to  a  more  attentive 
audience!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  they  listened  as  if  they  were  deaf," 
I  answered. 

He  glanced  at  me  inquiringly. 

"What  was  that  you  quoted,  toward  the 
last  of  your  sermon?"  I  asked. 

He  was  pleased.  When  you  are  young 
and  do  not  know  how  simple  real  wisdom  is, 
and  have  just  preached  a  learned  discourse, 
you  do  crave  the  humbler  admiration  of 
your  fellow  men,  even  if  it  is  only  your  old 
gray-haired  mother. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered;  "I  hope  they 
all  got  that.  It  sums  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  living:  'Act  only  on  the  maxim 
which  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to 
become  the  universal  law,'"  he  repeated 
sonorously. 

"Why  didn't  you  quote  Matthew, 
seventh  chapter  and  twelfth  verse,  then, 
without  calling  it  somebody's  categorical 
imperative?"  1  demanded. 


He  flirted  his  head  round  and  caught  the 
look  I  was  giving  him  over  the  top  of  my 
glasses. 

"It  was  a  plagiarism  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
but  I  doubt  if  your  congregation  recognized 
it,  fussed  up  in  that  egotistical  thunder  of 
words,"  I  said.  s 

Peter  was  regarding  me  as  you  do  a 
member  of  your  family  who  shows  the 
impudence  of  invincible  ignorance. 

"Mother!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  are  re- 
ferring to  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
age." 

"And  I  am  reminding  you  of  the  greatest 
Teacher  of  all  ages,  who  said  the  same  thing 
so  simply  that,a  wayfaring  man  could  under- 
stand it  and  do  it  without  puffing  himself 
up  by  willing  it  on  the  rest  of  us  as  uni- 
versal law.  That  man  didn't  think  it, 
Peter;  he  learned  it,  and  then  hid  it  in 
philosophical  terms,  as  doctors  and  lawyers 
conceal  the  plain  meaning  of  medicines 
and  laws  in  Latin  words  and  big  phrases," 
I  told  him. 

He  was  silent,  not  from  regret  but  from 
filial  repression.  I  took  the  advantage  of  him 
that  Nature  gave  me  and  went  on  speaking. 

"You  are  whitewashing  your  people, 
Peter.  You  are  not  teaching  them  to  live 
by  faith  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  You 
are  teaching  them  how  to  choose  a  con- 
venient pattern  of  morals  for  this  present 
world.  You  read  the  Ten  Commandments 
this  morning;  then  you  quoted,  but  you 
scarcely  mentioned  Moses,  who  led  an  un- 
disciplined people  through  lands  and  wil- 
dernesses for  forty  years,  not  because  he 
taught  them  that  these  were  the  principles 
of  moral  law  but  because  he  taught  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  literally  from  the 
Lord  Almighty.  Could  a  single  man  you 
quoted  this  morning  lead  a  people  by  read- 
ing them  his  own  essays  on  morals?  They 
could  not.  They  lack  that  authority  of 
true  prophets  —  ' Thus  saith  the  Lord!'" 

I  got  up  heavily  out  of  my  chair,  feeling 
very  much  moved  because  I  had  not  moved 
Peter.  I  was  about  to  pass  into  the  house 
through  the  door  behind  him  when  I  had 
another  thought.  Sometimes  I  fear  that 
this  will  happen  to  me  after  my  last  breath 
is  gone,  that  I  may  have  a  thought  with- 
out being  able  to  speak  it,  and  that  I  shall 
lie  uneasily  in  my  very  grave  with  it  stick- 
ing up  out  of  the  dust  of  my  mortal  mind 
like  a  flame. 


"My  objection  to  just 
ethics,  Peter,"  I  said,  ad- 
dressing the  back  of  his  head, 
"  is  that  they  have  too  many 
parents,  both  heathen  and 
pagan,  and  that  these  par- 
ents borrow  from  each  other 
and  taint  their  systems  with 
this  commerce  of  ideas,  and 
that  they  are  coldly  imper- 
sonal, and  that  you  cannot 
tell  by  the  noble  language 
they  use  whether  they  are 
Christians  or  atheists.  Right 
now  there  are  agitators  in 
this  country  quoting  the 
same  men  you  quoted  this 
morning,  and  they  are  work- 
ing at  the  very  foundations 
of  our  peace  and  order." 

Then  I  went  in,  wiped  my 
eyes  and  said  tearfully,  "Oh, 
William,  William!"  and 
"Lord  be  merciful  to  Peter, 
a  fool,  but  my  son,  and  an 
honest  man!"  Then  I  pre- 
pared our  evening  meal, 
which  is  a  light  one  on  Sun- 
day, and  told  Peter  I  was  not 
very  well,  and  would  not  go 
to  church  that  night,  because 
I  was  fearful  of  what  I  had 
done  to  him,  and  that  I  might 
quench  whatever  spirit  he 
had  to  preach  with. 

In  1917  Peter  had  his  first 
city  church,  at  Drumhead, 
which  is  a  fashionable  suburb 
of  the  capital  of  this  state. 
It  was  separated  from  the 
city  by  the  country  club  and 
golf  links.  It  was  a  small 
but  very  handsome  church. 
The  membership  was  also 
small  but  composed  entirely 
of  rich  and  fashionable  peo- 
ple. There  were  no  publicans 
and  sinners  in  this  church, 
an  d  no  poor  people  in  Drum- 
head. If  you  wanted  to  do 
something  charitable  you  must  get  into 
your  limousine  and  be  driven  five  miles  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  find  the  perpetu- 
ally poor.  A  good  deal  of  this  went  on  in 
Drumhead. 

I  have  noticed  that  rich  people  like  to 
have  their  good  deeds  and  pay  high  for 
them,  as  they  like  to  have  fine  rugs  on  their 
floors  and  do  not  mind  the  price.  I  doubt 
if  they  enjoy  any  luxury  their  wealth 
affords  more  than  they  do  this  elegant 
Samaritanism.  But  sometimes  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Buckhart  go  by  in  her  big  car  on  her 
way  to  do  her  alms  in  the  city  I  used  to 
think  of  Sister  Sally  Tears,  an  old  "widow 
indeed"  that  William  and  I  knew  years 
ago.  She  lived  in  a  little  house  that  looked 
like  a  gray  eyebrow  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  She  was  herself  an  object  of 
charity.  The  county  contributed  some- 
thing to  her  support,  and  the  church  did 
the  rest.  Whenever  the  collection  for  the 
poor  was  taken  we  always  knew  we  were 
wasting  our  nickels  and  dimes  on  Sister 
Sally  Tears,  because  she  was  disgracefully 
extravagant  with  her  charities.  She  was 
always  dividing  her  measure  of  meal  with 
somebody,  or  getting  her  feet  wet  and 
being  laid  up  with  rheumatism  for  us  to 
nurse  her,  because  she  had  gone  off  in  bad 
weather  to  nurse  somebody  else.  Finally 
she  capped  the  climax  by  adopting  an 
orphan,  and  not  a  serviceable  orphan  at 
that,  but  a  crippled  boy  who  was  about  to 
be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

The  only  explanation  she  ever  gave  was 
that  she  was  "tired  of  being  a  childless 
widow." 

I  used  to  feel  sorry  for  Mrs.  Buckhart 
sometimes.  She  was  very  rich,  and  she  was 
charitable,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to 
administer  her  funds.  She  was  autocratic. 
She  snatched  the  poor  whom  she  adopted 
bodily  out  of  the  ways  that  fitted  their 
minds  and  spirits.  She  rebuked  them. 
She  wanted  to  scrub  them  and  make  them 
over  in  her  own  image.  She  would  tell 
them  what  she  thought  of  them,  which  was 
nothing  good,  then  she  would  come  back 
and  tell  us  what  she  told  them  and  what, 
she  did  to  them.  They  took  her  money, 
but  the  poor  things  did  not  love  her.  She 
was  a  damnable  providence  who  fed  them 
and  reigned  over  them  with  a  trained  nurse 
and  a  manual  on  sanitation. 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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God  Rest  Ye  Merrie,  Gentlemen  (Traditional  C  $1.00 
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Silent  Night,  Holy  Night  (Gruber)  ) 
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It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear              I  $1.25 

(Seats-Wills)  Charles  Hart,  Tenor  ' 
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Shannon  Four,  Piano  Acc.  No-  29219 
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While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by  \  $1.25 
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How  Santa  Clans  Makes  His  Toys  \ 
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Gerard  and  Hunting  ' 
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It  is  easier  to  give  all  your  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  or  not  to  have  any  goods— only 
your  virtues,  to  boast  of — than  it  is  to 
judge  the  rich  with  charity.  I  was  prob- 
ably unjust  to  Mrs.  Buckhart,  who  could 
not  help  being  imperative  about  her  good 
deeds,  when  I  compared  her  with  Sally 
Tears,  who  was  a  perverse  old  woman 
never  conscious  for  one  moment  of  her 
charities.  But  I  thought  of  her,  because 
she  also  was  an  autocrat,  like  this  rich 
woman.  When  she  took  on  that  orphan 
she  made  us  support  him.  She  did  not 
beg,  she  went  out  and  took  up  a  collection 
of  what  she  needed  and  would  have  for  that 
child.  She  would  not  keep  him  clean,  but 
she  made  the  good  and  bad  people  of  that 
community  contribute  funds  to  get  him 
through  school,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  a  telegraph  operator  anxious  to  re- 
move Sally  Tears,  then  a  very  old  woman, 
from  being  a  charge  on  the  community. 
He  could  not  do  it.  She  went  on  mulcting 
the  church  and  the  sinners  for  funds  which 
she  applied  according  to  her  notions  for  the 
relief  of  other  people.  She  was  the  most 
autocratic  philanthropist  I  ever  saw  except 
Mrs.  Buckhart.  But  I  always  thought  she 
had  more  genius  for  this  business,  because 
she  used  the  community  as  her  treasury, 
and  Mrs.  Buckhart  depended  upon  her  own 
pocket.  I  do  not  know  how  charitable  she 
would  have  been  if  she  had  had  no  pocket. 

There  was  no  amen  corner  in  this  church 
at  Drumhead,  and  this  was  hard  on  me, 
being  obliged  to  sit  with  my  whole  back  to 
the  congregation,  with  no  polite  way  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on  behind  me.  But 
nothing  went  on.  These  people  had  their 
pews.  They  rustled  in  softly  and  sat  there 
for  an  hour  on  Sunday  mornings.  It  was 
a  sort  of  elegant  acknowledgment  of  the 
Lord  they  made  in  his  absence.  The  im- 
mortal soul  was  the  skeleton  in  the  closet 
among  them.  I  had  not  been  there  a  week 
before  I  discovered  that  it  was  indelicate 
to  mention  even  my  own  soul,  or  to  say 
anything  about  temptation  or  holiness.  I 
had  to  learn  not  to  mention  the  Lord  at  tea 
parties.  I  reckon  there  was  an  element  of 
decency  and  reverence  in  this  spiritual  re- 
serve— if  only  I  could  have  believed  it  was 
spiritual.  Maybe  it  is  all  in  the  way  you 
are  raised.  Now  I  was  never  embarrassed 
by  a  reference  to  the  will  of  God  anywhere, 
but  never  in  my  life  have  I  mentioned  my 
own  legs  to  a  human  being.  If  I  had  rheu- 
matism and  was  obliged  to  tell  the  doctor 
where,  I  mentioned  my  right  limb,  which 
had  been  long  afflicted  this  way,  but  even 
the  young  girls  in  this  church  at  Drum- 
head talked  as  freely  of  their  legs,  and 
showed  them  in  a  way  that  made  me 
ashamed  to  go  out  on  the  street  with 
Peter.  Maybe  it  is  really  more  modest  to 
be  entirely  unconscious  of  your  limbs,  even 
if  they  attract  much  public  attention,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  so  conscious  of  the 
sacredness  of  your  immortal  soul  that  you 
shrink  from  any  social  reference  to  it.  I  am 
saying  that  it  felt  queer  to  me,  not  judging 
them  at  all. 

Peter  was  punctilious  about  his  ritual 
and  the  forms  of  his  service.  This  is  grati- 
fying to  fashionable  people.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  reduce  everything  to  a  mode,  and 
their  sensibilities  are  very  delicate.  I  knew 
a  good  preacher  once  who  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  a  city  congregation  because  he 
used  agricultural  illustrations  in  his  ser- 
mons, even  going  so  far  as  to  mention  by 
its  given  name  that  barnyard  product  with 
which  land  is  fertilized.  The  poor  man  had 
preached  for  twenty  years  on  the  country 
circuits,  where  the  odor  of  fertilizers  per- 
vaded the  church  itself  when  farmers  came 
in  hurriedly  from  the  fields  to  attend  a 
quarterly  meeting  on  Saturday.  Peter 
made  no  such  mistake.  He  was  not  given 
to  gestures,  as  you  do  not  cross  your  legs 
in  company  or  show  much  animation  if  you 
are  extremely  well  bred.  And  if  he  used  an 
illustration  he  took  it  from  astronomy  or 
the  poets  or  some  source  implying  his  recog- 
nition of  the  culture  which  this  congrega- 
tion exhaled. 

I  used  to  sit  in  this  church  at  Drumhead 
on  Sunday  morning  and  think  about  those 
first  churches,  at  Antioch,  and  Ephesus, 
and  Corinth,  and  of  Timothy,  the  young 
pastor  whom  Paul  left  in  charge.  I  doubt 
if  they  had  churches  at  all.  Maybe  at  first 
they  held  services  in  a  back  room  some- 
where or  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  dutiful 
widows.  They  must  have  had  a  very  real 
sort  of  worship.  No  ritual,  no  hymns. 
Maybe  they  hummed  a  Psalm  or  two,  and 
prayed,  gathered  close  together  as  sheep 
do  in  very  bad  weather.    I  could  see 


Timothy,  pale  and  worn  with  anxiety  for 
their  safety  and  the  burden  of  these  souls 
committed  to  his  care.  I  reckon  it  was  a 
great  occasion  when  he  had  a  letter  from 
Paul,  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  When  he  drew 
it  forth  and  showed  it  to  them  maybe  they 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy  to  know  that 
Paul  was  still  living  and  remembering 
them;  and  nobody  called  it  "shouting." 
Shouting  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  gross  word 
in  this  connection,  probably  used  by  some 
person  on  the  back  bench  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  experience  he  made  it  cover.  Then 
I  could  see  the  stir  among  the  little  com- 
pany. The  "widows  indeed"  keep  their 
seats  a  little  back  in  the  shadows  with  their 
heads  properly  covered,  but  the  others 
crowd  round  Timothy,  who  is  about  to  read 
what  Paul  says;  not  all  of  the  letter,  but 
extracts  from  it.  They  crane  their  necks 
and  look  over  one  another's  shoulders  and 
listen.  And  the  widows  begin  to  weep 
softly,  even  if  the  instructions  Timothy 
got  concerning  them  were  a  bit  harsh.  For 
some  reason  or  another  widows  were  partial 
to  Paul,  maybe  because  he  kept  them  safe 
and  humble  before  the  Lord.  And  maybe 
those  closer  about  Timothy  had  tears  in 
their  eyes  as  he  read  what  Paul  said  about 
enduring  all  things  and  if  we  suffer  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him.  And  how  God  had  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Then  would 
follow  messages  to  this  one  and  that  one 
who  "oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  chain."  Also  warnings 
against  this  man  or  that  one  who  had  not 
been  true  to  the  faith. 

I  do  not  question  Paul's  divine  inspira- 
tion, but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  had  the  overbearing  nature  and  the 
irascible  temper  of  a  great  man.  But  that 
which  has  always  touched  me  most  was 
his  concern  for  the  people  in  these  little 
churches.  The  anguished  sweetness  of  his 
love  for  them,  his  fatherly  concern  for 
Timothy,  even  telling  him  what  to  do  for 
his  indigestion,  and  no  fear  for  himself 
about  to  be  slain.  Twelve  preachers  like 
this  one,  my  masters,  set  the  world  on  fire 
with  a  new  faith.  Now  half  a  million  of 
them  cannot  move  this  same  world  trained 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  is  just  one  reason — they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  gospel  they  preach.  They  are 
beginning  to  "divide  the  word  of  truth." 
There  is  only  one  way  to  test  the  Scriptures. 
That  is  to  believe  them. 

I  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  Peter's  sermons 
and  think  on  the  side  about  these  things 
which  were  not  in  his  sermons.  He  was  a 
good  preacher  in  a  way.  I  doubt  if  the 
average  person  in  this  congregation  missed 
the  thing  that  was  lacking  in  his  ministry. 
As  a  pastor  he  ardently  believed  in  his 
fellow  man.  This  was  one  of  his  limita- 
tions. It  is  written  in  the  Scriptures  that 
you  shall  love  your  fellow  man  with  all 
charity  and  sacrifices,  but  watch  him,  keep 
your  eye  on  him,  warn  him,  rebuke  him, 
be  his  keeper  and  his  brother;  but  it  does 
not  say  anywhere  that  you  shall  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  believe  in  him.  It  says  believe  in 
God  and  put  your  whole  trust  in  him  and 
his  word  if  you  hope  to  be  justified. 

Peter  was  so  popular  with  the  women  in 
this  church  that  they  invited  him  to  deliver 
some  lectures  before  the  women's  clubs. 
Now  modern  women  must  have  lectures,  of 
course,  because  they  must  obey  somebody, 
and  they  no  longer  keep  the  domestic  laws 
of  obedience  and  service.  I  do  not  re- 
proach them  for  that,  though  I  have  never 
known  one  who  could  justify  her  escape 
from  these  bonds.  But  it  made  me  nervous 
when  these  clubwomen  spotted  Peter  as 
being  easy  enough  or  vague  enough  to 
satisfy  their  cultural  cravings.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  woman's  club  inviting  a 
plain  old-fashioned  circuit  rider  to  address 
them.  They  want  novelists,  dramatists, 
poets  and  psychics  to  teach  them.  They 
hate  the  naked,  unvarnished  truth  as  if 
it  were  an  indecency.  They  live  in  their 
imaginations.  You  cannot  tell  now  from 
looking  at  a  woman  even  in  church  if  she 
is  an  honest  Christian.  She  may  have 
taken  to  just  her  aura  or  to  free  thought. 
She  may  be  bedridden  on  a  theory  of 
mysticism;  or  a  spiritist  holding  communi- 
cations with  the  dead  over  a  ouija  board. 
Give  me  a  picketing  suffragist  every  time; 
not  that  I  could  bear  one,  but  she  may  be 
arrested  and  removed,  but  there  is  no  law 
for  disciplining  the  innocuously  cultured 
woman.  Even  if  she  is  not  a  spiritist  she  is 
the  medium  through  which  sickly  stuff  is 
spread. 

By  this  time  Peter's  hair  was  a  trifle 
thin  in  front.   He  had  a  gray  lock  on  each 


temple,  as  if  the  gravity  of  a  thought  had 
touched  his  youth  there.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man.  He  had  escaped  the  pallor 
of  the  ministry,  retaining  his  rich  coloring. 
And  he  was  still  unmarried.  So  far  he 
had  escaped  romantic  complications,  either 
from  celibate  reserve  or  shrewdness.  I 
could  never  be  sure.  He  had  no  spiritual 
blind  side  from  which  some  preachers  suffer 
in  their  relations  to  women.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  slip  up  on  him  through  the  Scrip- 
tures. Women  were  shy  of  confessing  their 
sins  to  him,  I  suppose  because  he  so  rarely 
stirred  up  the  seat  of  sin  in  his  preaching. 
My  belief  is  that  they  all  felt  the  merciless 
sanity  of  his  relations  to  them  as  a  pastor, 
and  they  fought  shy  of  him.  But  I  could 
not  tell  what  would  happen  to  Peter  now  in 
this  houri  atmosphere  of  veiled  mysticism 
which  pervaded  the  Drumhead  Women's 
Club,  and  I  was  very  uneasy  about  him. 
It  is  bad  enough  when  some  prayer- 
meeting  lady  saint  wants  to  read  Second 
Samuel  with  your  husband  if  he  is  her 
pastor;  but  you  know  what  to  do  with  her. 
It  is  much  worse  when  a  beautiful  young 
woman  wishes  to  consult  your  son,  who  is 
her  pastor,  on  the  monism  of  Parmenides, 
because  if  you  are  a  Christian  woman  you 
do  not  know  who  this  Parmenides  is,  and 
you  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  her. 

Isobel  Sangster  was  a  member  of  Peter's 
congregation,  though  it  turned  out  that 
she  was  not  a  member  of  any  church.  She 
attended  services  regularly  and  sat  always 
in  the  same  place,  against  the  wall  between 
the  two  windows  on  the  right-hand  side. 
She  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity,  no  or- 
naments of  any  kind  except  her  brilliant 
red  hair,  her  brown  eyes  and  her  exquisite 
skin.  She  always  wore  the  same  colors, 
pale  green  with  the  frost  of  whiteness  on  it 
like  sage  leaves.  It  was  as  if  she  had  had 
a  portrait  painted  of  herself  and  stuck  to 
it.  I  remember  thinking  the  first  time  I 
saw  her  what  a  beautiful  corpse  she  would 
make,  she  was  that  pale  and  still,  you  un- 
derstand. 

Then  I  began  to  notice  her  a  good  deal 
because  her  eyes  clung  to  Peter  with  a  sort 
of  hypnotic  intensity  when  he  would  be 
preaching.  I  saw  that  she  was  not  well  in 
her  mind.  And  I  did  not  think  she  was 
under  conviction  for  sin,  because  Peter  did 
not  say  anything  to  convict  people  of  their 
sins.  The  next  thing  I  observed  was  that 
Peter  faced  oftener  toward  the  right  in  the 
pulpit,  and  devoted  most  of  his  ministry  to 
that  side  of  the  house.  But  that  girl  would 
get  up  every  time  and  leave  the  church 
without  speaking  to  him  and  telling  him 
how  much  she  enjoyed  the  sermon.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  yet  how  she  met  him  and 
where,  but  she  did.  She  was  only  a  stran- 
ger in  church  on  Sunday  morning.  She 
used  to  pass  the  parsonage  in  her  electric 
and  bow  to  Peter  on  the  porch.  Then  she 
stopped  one  day  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  about  this  Parmenides. 

There  was  no  place  for  me  in  this  con- 
versation, but  I  remained  present.  She 
gracefully  relaxed  and  talked  like  a  dream. 
Peter  conducted  himself  like  a  normal  man 
with  a  beam  in  his  eye.  Apparently  noth- 
ing she  said  could  convince  him  that  she 
was  not  a  beautiful  woman  with  brown 
eyes  and  red  hair.  His  manner  meant  that. 
Otherwise  he  disregarded  her,  the  point  of 
view  she  held,  as  if  this  was  too  absurd 
to  consider,  and  as  if  her  complexion  was 
the  main  thing  that  interested  him.  She 
could  not  fail  to  feel  this,  but  she  held  her 
note  languidly,  like  a  sad  squeak  in  the 
dark.  I  heard  her  tell  Peter  as  she  was 
leaving  that  the  mystical  spirit  would 
never  be  satisfied,  if  fully  developed  and 
fearless,  with  anything  short  of  absolute 
nothing!  I  heard  Peter  laugh  as  you  do 
when  a  pretty  woman  flirts  with  you  under 
cover. 

He  accompanied  her  to  her  car,  bestowed 
her  in  it,  and  returned,  still  flushed,  smiling 
and  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
which  is  a  man's  way  of  kicking  his  wings 
when  his  spirit  crows. 

After  this  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Isobel 
Sangster,  and  I  think  he  would  have  mar- 
ried her  if  she  had  been  of  disposing  mind 
toward  him.  But  Peter  was  only  one  of 
those  experiments  she  made  in  the  mysti- 
cism of  love  along  her  adventurous  way. 
Looking  backward  I  can  see  that  she  was 
good  for  him,  like  having  the  measles  and 
whooping  cough  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
because  she  was  one  of  those  modern 
women  who  disease  society,  and  Peter  had 
to  deal  with  them  so  constantly  from  this 
time  that  it  was  just  as  well  he  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  type  to  recognize 
them.  But  at  the  time  I  was  very  uneasy. 


I  thought  he  ought  to  marry,  and  I  fre- 
quently told  him  so;  but  no  mother  really 
wants  her  son  to  marry,  and  I  knew  it  was 
not  in  me  to  bear  with  such  a  woman  as  my 
son's  wife. 

This  was  the  situation  early  in  March  of 
1917.  Peter  was  preaching  essays  on  the 
gospels  and  lecturing  at  the  Women's  Club 
and  courting  Isobel  Sangster.  I  was  crimp- 
ing my  front  hair,  dressing  for  dinner  and 
keeping  a  cook  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
I  felt  wickedly  prosperous  and  could  not 
help  myself,  because  Peter  insisted  that  we 
ought  to  live  up  to  the  social  standing  of 
the  people  in  his  church  in  order  not  to  em- 
barrass them  or  seem  mean. 

Since  1914  the  war  had  been  going  on  in 
Europe.  We  discussed  this  war  as  neutrals 
should.  Peter  prayed  for  the  war-stricken 
nations  every  Sunday.  And  we  had 
bazaars  to  get  funds  for  them.  Charity 
was  no  longer  religious,  it  became  fashion- 
able. 

Our  bounties  fell  alike  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust  in  this  conflict.  We  sent  hos- 
pital supplies,  food  and  funds  to  all  the 
belligerents.  We  sent  a  Christmas  ship  in 
1914  that  left  units  of  dolls  at  Havre, 
Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.  Even  in  1915 
we  allowed  that  flivver  dove,  Oskar  II,  to 
sail  as  a  missionary  ship  of  peace,  though 
we  were  never  neutrals.  No  nation  can  be, 
in  a  world  flaming  with  war.  It  may  not 
take  up  arms,  but  it  is  bound  to  take  sides 
in  the  conflict. 

Everyone  knows  what  happened  in 
April,  1917.  We  joined  the  Allies,  and  this 
whole  nation  went  into  the  war,  not  simply 
the  great  armies  we  transported,  but  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  it  served. 

It  is  not  for  an  old  circuit  rider's  wife  to 
describe  the  transfiguration  through  which 
we  passed  during  this  period.  I  have  al- 
ways carried  side  arms  as  a  Christian  sol- 
dier, but  this  was  another  matter  altogether. 
I  was  not  equal  to  the  situation.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  spin  round  and  round  in  a 
circle  somewhere  inside  and  watch  the 
world  lay  hold  of  Almighty  God — when  I 
had  thought  this  world  was  dead  in  its 
trespasses  and  sins. 

The  members  of  Peter's  church  swarmed 
like  bees  into  a  state  of  violent  activity. 
Mrs.  Buckhart  dropped  her  browbeaten 
poor  people  and  went  in  for  Red  Cross 
service.  She  organized  a  chapter  at  Drum- 
head and  worked  us  as  if  that  was  a  sweat- 
shop. Isobel  Sangster  took  one  look  round 
and  sailed  out  of  it  all  for  France  to  join  a 
canteen.  Peter  was  at  last  a  preacher.  He 
was  exalted  and  he  was  sublime.  He  in- 
spired his  people  with  the  wrath  of  the 
gospel  against  our  enemies.  He  prayed 
with  furious  passion  for  the  success  of  our 
arms.  My  son  became  a  spiritual  man 
imbued  with  a  declamatory  soul.  And  at 
last  it  seemed  that  we  were  not  only  per- 
mitted to  hate  our  enemies,  it  was  our  duty 
to  do  so.  This  felt  very  queer  to  me,  but 
I  did  it.  All  along  I  had  allowed  myself  a 
little  latitude  secretly  for  compassion  to- 
ward all  men  who  fell  in  battle,  and  toward 
all  women  who  lost  their  husbands  and 
sons;  but  now  I  felt  obliged  to  quench  my 
spirit  and  leave  our  enemies  to  the  awful 
mercies  of  God. 

This  record  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war,  however,  except  as  this  war  affected 
my  son  and  his  church.  He  was  now  not 
only  a  preacher  but  an  executive  of  so  much 
ability  that  his  services  were  constantly  in 
demand  for  organizing  war  work  and  help- 
ing with  the  various  drives  for  bonds  and 
other  funds.  I  began  to  entertain  a  fearful 
respect  for  Peter,  and  I  sometimes  inter- 
rupted the  stream  of  battle  prayers  flowing 
into  heaven,  with  a  little  petition  that  the 
Lord  would  forgive  me  for  misjudging  my 
own  son.  No  one,  I  suppose,  could  con- 
ceive then  what  the  effects  of  the  war  would 
be  on  our  religious  life.  We  only  knew  that 
everybody  had  been  converted  and  be- 
lieved in  God,  and  our  Armies  in  France. 
We  sent  the  Almighty  with  them  in  our 
prayer.  We  had  no  revivals  in  the  churches 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  not  one.  We 
did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  the 
idea  was:  "Lord,  dismiss  us  from  thy  ten- 
der mercies,  but  be  with  our  sons  in  France ! 
Save  them  if  thou  canst,  but  give  them  the 
strength  and  courage  to  win  this  war." 
This  was  our  faith,  that  the  victory  would 
settle  everything.  And  it  transfigured  this 
nation.  We  literally  fulfilled  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  were  ready  to  spend  everything, 
sacrifice  everything.  We  lived  as  original 
men,  in  our  deeds  and  emotions.  We  re- 
quired a  braver  language.  Fine  old  words 
like  golden  spears  buried  in  the  dust  of 
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EVER-READY  SAFETY  RAZOR  $1 

Other  Sets  Upward  to  $10 

Extra  Blades  6  for  40c 

Sold  the  World  Over 

EVER-READY-the  Honest  Shaving 
Brush 

Brittle*  Gripped   Forever  in   Hard  Rubber 
50c  to  $7.50 


IVE  him  an  Ever'Ready  Safety  Razor 
or  an  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Brush!  — 
Better  still,  give  him  both.' 

What  bigger,  longer-lasting  gifts  can  you 
get  for  the  money  ?  What  pleasanter  gifts 
can  he  get  for  his  face  comfort  ? 

Razor  and  brush  will  serve  for  years 
and  years  and  years,  because  Ever'Ready 
products  are  the  gifts  everlasting. 

And  listen !  Don't  hesitate  to  give  an 


Ever'Ready  Safety  Razor  or  Ever -Ready 
Shaving  Brush  because  you  think  he  already 
has  a  razor  or  shaving  brush.  Men  like 
an  extra  set  of  shaving  tools — for  the  office, 
for  the  traveling  bag  and  elsewhere.  And 
the  chances  are  pretty  certain  that  the 
Ever-Ready  will  prove  the  best  razor  he 
ever  used. 

American  Safety  Razor  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Factories — New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Toronto,  London,  Paris. 
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centuries  dark  and  deep  must  be  found  and 
set  to  martial  music.  We  trod  the  measures 
of  an  epic. 

Three  hundred  thousand  of  our  young 
men  fell  in  France.  Nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  died  of  their  wounds.  But  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  death.  Nothing  re- 
mained to  be  chosen  but  immortality. 
They  made  haste  to  choose  it.  They  gave 
their  lives  as  you  offer  a  toast,  joyfully, 
smiling  over  the  brim  of  the  cup  that  was 
to  be  broken  presently. 

We  obtained  the  victory  as  much  by 
faith  in  an  ideal  as  by  the  force  of  our  arms. 
But  we  did  not  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  nor  peace  on  earth,  nor  even  the 
League  of  Nations  to  enforce  it.  This 
League  of  Nations  turns  out  to  be  a  sub- 
lime figment  of  the  human  imagination,  too 
expensive  to  finance  unless  we  continue  to 
give  all  our  goods  to  our  poor  relations  in 
this  league,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  com- 
mon devil  of  discord  in  all  men. 

Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  my  narrow  way  and  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testament  part  of  my 
faith  in  the  Lord.  He  reminds  me  of  a 
clean-shaven  Moses  who  added  fourteen 
fine  points  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
actually  did  lead  one  people  and  was  by 
way  of  leading  several  other  peoples  with 
all  the  fervor  of  an  evangelist  and  the  brim- 
stone anathemas  of  a  prophet  through  the 
blazing  wilderness  of  this  world.  But,  like 
Moses,  he  only  came  in  sight  of  the  prom- 
ised land.  Because  he  had  done  something 
or  other  that  he  should  not  have  done,  the 
Lord  permitted  him  just  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  it  from  a  high  place  as  a  sort  of  rebuke 
for  not  having  behaved  well  enough  to  in- 
herit it.  I  reckon  that  happens  in  a  small 
way  to  all  of  us.  We  never  do  set  foot  on 
our  promised  lands.  We  just  see  them  from 
afar,  and  die  before  we  get  there. 

I  am  just  a  woman,  gray  and  tired  out 
and  laid  away  a  trifle  uneasily  in  my 
Scriptures,  but  comfortable  enough  to  feel 
that  I  can  get  along  very  well  without 
changing  my  scenes  to  a  new  and  strange 
promised  land,  even  if  it  does  flow  with 
milk  and  honey.  I  never  saw  a  land  yet 
that  produced  only  milk  and  honey  just 
flowing.  I  doubt  if  Paradise  does.  We 
shall  probably  be  obliged  even  there  to 
keep  on  earning  our  eternal  livelihood  by 
dealing  in  stars  or  something  to  keep  us 
occupied  and  out  of  mischief. 

So,  though  I  believed  in  this  League  of 
Nations  as  I  believe  in  salvation,  not  that 
I  ever  felt  entirely  saved,  I  had  my  doubts 
about  whether  we  could  afford  that  much 
salvation  in  this  present  world.  And  I 
never  did  believe  we  could  produce  that 
much  harmony.  I  have  not  lived  all  my 
life  in  the  Methodist  itinerancy  without 
learning  that  Christian  people  with  dif- 
ferent creeds  cannot  pray  and  worship  the 
Lord  together  in  the  same  church.  The 
very  seat  of  perversity  in  a  man  is  that 
place  in  his  soul  where  he  keeps  his  par- 
ticular spiritual  doctrine  by  which  he  will 
be  saved,  and  no  other.  This  household  of 
nations  contemplated  by  the  league  cov- 
enant seemed  to  me  dangerously  imprac- 
tical. 

It  is  the  same  idea  that  Ham,  Shem  and 
Japheth  had  of  keeping  house  together  for 
mutual  protection  and  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses. It  will  not  work  because  either 
Ham,  Shem  or  Japheth  will  not  work,  and 
becomes  a  dead  expense  with  his  whole 
family.  And  because  even  if  they  do  work, 
they  will  not  agree  about  the  domestic 
details  of  this  hodgepodge  establishment. 
Some  day,  and  very  soon  after  they  have 
shaken  hands  and  said  how  glad  they  are  to 
see  each  other  and  be  fixed  up  so  well  for 
living  happy  ever  after,  there  will  be  a 
family  row,  and  one  of  the  poor  relations 
will  get  kicked  out  or  one  of  the  rich  ones 
will  strut  out  and  found  a  house  just  close 
enough  by  to  keep  up  the  row. 

I  did  my  Red  Cross  duties  and  all  my 
other  duties  very  quietly  during  the  war 
because  I  suffered  much  from  this  secret  sin 
of  unbelief  in  what  it  would  accomplish. 

Sometimes  I  went  to  a  mass  meeting 
where  Peter  was  the  chief  speaker.  He  had 
a  gift  for  public  speaking  that  you  would 
never  suspect  from  the  sermons  he  preached. 
He  was  a  perfect  aeroplane  of  eloquence 
when  it  came  to  exciting  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  a  crowd.  He  made  gestures, 
he  stepped  like  a  warhorse  scenting  battle. 
And  he  would  let  out  something  like  this 
in  the  sonorous  tones  of  a  man  who  has  a 
tempest  in  his  breast:  "The  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  we 
have  are  not  simply  the  creed  of  American 


liberty,  but  they  belong  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  if 
these  Scriptures  are  violated  the  salvation 
of  the  world  is  in  danger! " 

Then  the  crowd  would  shout  and  Peter 
would  pause  to  mop  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. And  I  would  feel  my  chin  quiver 
and  my  countenance  breaking  up  and  the 
tears  in  my  eyes,  so  that  I  would  be  obliged 
to  take  off  my  glasses  and  wipe  them  before 
I  could  see  my  son  clearly.  All  that — yes; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  quiet,  plain,  bare- 
headed woman  that  I  am  in  secret  was  sit- 
ting in  the  back  door  of  my  mind,  doubting 
if  it  was  so,  what  Peter  said,  what  the  peo- 
ple meant  when  they  shouted,  even  the 
quality  of  the  tears  I  was  drying  off  my 
spectacles. 

I  used  to  go  away  by  myself  sometimes 
as  you  do  when  you  are  about  to  pray  in 
secret— and  not  pray  at  all,  but  just  sit  and 
think  the  thoughts  I  wanted  to  think. 
When  you  have  lived  a  long  time  under  the 
impression  that  the  Lord  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  and  that  his  provi- 
dences are  not  determined  by  the  flurries 
in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men,  it  feels 
queer  to  realize  suddenly  that  we  have  a 
religion  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  which 
was  not  the  kind  we  had  before,  nor  of  a 
nature  to  steady  men's  souls  in  the  long 
siege  of  living  in  what  we  call  peace  because 
it  is  not  war. 

That  phrase,  "for  the  duration  of  the 
war,"  troubled  me.  If  you  change  the  laws, 
life  and  even  religion  of  a  nation  to  meet  a 
great  emergency,  what  I  wanted  to  know 
was  how  we  should  change  back  again. 
Peter  said  that  we  should  never  be  the 
same  people  again,  and  the  world  would 
never  be  the  same  world.  It  might  not  be 
better,  but  it  certainly  would  be  different. 
The  individual  man  had  disappeared  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  If  you  saw  one  you 
only  saw  a  digit  of  the  great  multiple  of 
mankind.  The  terms  we  used  were  collec- 
tive— peoples  and  nations.  It  was  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  this  and  two  hundred 
thousand  of  that,  even  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
socks  and  sweaters.  You  might  have  only 
a  dollar  in  your  pocket,  but  you  were 
obliged  to  think  about  so  many  million 
dollars'  worth  of  canteen  supplies  or  so 
many  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds.  We 
lost  the  strong  sense  of  personal  affections, 
and  hate  became  an  international  term  of 
inspiration.  We  were  collected,  organized, 
down  to  the  last  thought.  My  attributes 
would  be  your  attributes,  and  yours  would 
be  everybody's.  Our  souls  would  be  like 
black-eyed  peas,  all  alike. 

Now  I  never  hoped  to  be  better  than 
other  people,  but  we  have  the  inalienable 


right  to  be  different,  at  least  as  one  man's 
nose  differs  from  another  man's  nose.  I 
stuck  to  that  and  to  the  prayers  that  fitted 
my  own  bowed  head,  merely  mentioning 
this  war  to  the  Lord  in  the  larger  sentences 
at  the  end  of  my  prayer,  as  I  formerly  re- 
minded him  of  the  heathens  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

At  last,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  the  war 
ended  and  a  great  many  of  our  best  people 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  in  all  the  agita- 
tion that  followed  about  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  millions  of  real  workers  turned 
out  of  the  Army,  shipyards  and  building 
branches,  there  was  no  agitation  at  all  about 
providing  something  to  do  for  these  work- 
less  people  who  had  worked  so  hard  during 
the  war  and  had  thus  acquired  for  the  first 
time  habits  of  service.  Millions  of  idle 
fashionable  women  were  suddenly  released 
and  allowed  to  drift  back  into  the  innocu- 
ous and  vicious  diversions  of  their  class, 
but  with  their  minds  stretched  by  big 
terms  and  big  notions  current  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

Two  weeks  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  Annual  Conference  of  our  church 
met. 

There  were  some  queer  doings  at  this 
Conference.  The  young  Methodist  preach- 
ers who  had  felt  the  call  to  go  overseas  with 
our  troops  as  chaplains  had  been  allowed 
to  go.  No  one  interfered  with  their  con- 
sciences in  this  matter.  But  when  some  of 
them  returned  in  time  to  take  work  again 
at  this  Conference  they  had  the  same  ex- 
perience that  the  railroad  strikers  faced  in 
New  York  recently  when  they  decided  to 
go  back  to  work,  and  discovered  that  they 
had  lost  their  seniority. 

It  was  not  Jesus  but  Paul  who  recom- 
mended the  office  of  elders  and  bishops.  I 
have  always  thought  this  was  a  very  sig- 
nificant circumstance;  not  that  you  cannot 
be  a  Christian  and  walk  softly  before  the 
Lord  if  you  are  a  bishop,  but  it  must  be 
very  hard  to  do  it,  and  the  temptation  to 
swat  a  young  preacher  over  the  head  some- 
times for  getting  a  call  to  leave  the  circuit 
you  put  him  on  to  serve  must  be  very 
strong. 

Peter  was  sent  to  the  First  Church  in 
this  city.  This  is  the  best  appointment  in 
the  Conference.  And  certainly  Peter  was 
better  qualified  to  fill  it  than  a  young  cir- 
cuit rider  who  had  done  battlefield  drudg- 
ery for  the  Lord  succoring  the  wounded, 
comforting  the  despondent  and  praying  for 
the  dying,  and  writing  their  last  letters 
home  that  their  hearts  might  rest  easy  be- 
neath the  little  white  crosses  of  honor  and 
sacrifice.  That  is  emergency  work,  and  does 


not  fit  a  man  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  big 
congregation  nor  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
a  rich  church. 

Peter  had  the  right  experience.  He  was 
a  smart  young  preacher  to  begin  with.  He 
had  proved  acceptable  to  the  exacting  and 
fashionable  congregation  at  Drumhead. 
His  war  work  had  given  him  a  practical 
course  in  financing  on  a  large  scale.  He 
knew  all  the  latest  methods  of  organizing. 
He  had  studied  the  psychology  of  propa- 
ganda as  his  father  studied  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  He  was  now  familiar 
with  all  classes  of  men,  not  as  a  pastor  but 
as  a  promoter  of  bonds,  patriotism  and 
service.  He  had -been  obliged  to  use  the 
policies  of  business  men  and  he  already  had 
an  intellectual  man's  tolerance.  Finally,  he 
had  a  recent  and  notable  record  as  a  popu- 
lar speaker.  This  is  the  best  preacher  to 
choose  for  a  big  church  with  an  enormous 
membership,  representing  all  classes,  from 
millionaires  to  laborers  and  paupers.  Such 
a  church  is  remarkably  democratic.  I  do 
not  know  any  other  organization  in  the 
world  that  anybody  can  join  with  the  same 
impunity. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  had 
given  Peter  up  by  this  time,  but  I  was  con- 
fused. The  world  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  safe,  but  it  might  be.  If  the  churches 
were  spiritual  it  was  on  such  a  large  scale  I 
could  not  comprehend  it,  but  they  might 
be.  If  Peter  had  any  communion  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  if  he  wrestled  in  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  his  people,  he  did  not  show  the 
signs  William  used  to  have  of  the  struggle. 
But  I  had  to  admit  that  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  this  terrific  pastorate  with  sober- 
ness and  courage.  It  required  more  than 
usual  firmness  on  my  part  to  unpack 
Kitto's  Commentaries  and  place  them  in 
the  handsome  library  we  had  now,  because 
the  stewards  of  Peter's  church  frequently 
called  on  him  there.  Well,  let  him  explain 
the  best  way  he  could.  At  least  they  were 
not  Balzac's  novels. 

But  I  took  the  old  box  of  sermons  up  into 
the  attic.  My  faith  in  them  had  not  failed, 
but  my  hope  that  Peter  would  read  and 
study  them  had  failed  at  last.  So  I  just 
sat  the  old  box  up  there  under  the  window, 
sat  down  beside  it  for  a  little  while  and 
thought  of  William.  How  different  his 
ministry  had  been,  how  hard  his  life  had 
been,  how  little  success  he  had,  measured 
by  these  new  church  standards;  and  how 
different  everything  had  been  with  Peter, 
who  could  not  hold  a  light  to  his  father 
when  it  came  to  preaching  the  gospel  and 
telling  men  the  truth  with  courage  about 
their  sins. 

I  always  became  a  little  heated  and  re- 
sentful when  I  compared  Peter  with  his 
father.  So  now  I  took  off  my  glasses,  wiped 
the  widow's  tears  from  them,  snapped  them 
back  on  and  went  downstairs,  stepping 
strong,  with  my  head  up. 

As  it  happened,  I  passed  Peter  in  the 
hall,  and  I  passed  him  as  if  he  were  not 
there,  which  is  not  my  custom.  I  usually 
call  him  "my  son"  or  give  him  the  blessing 
of  a  mother's  look,  but  this  time  I  did  not 
turn  my  head,  and  I  made  my  skirts  swish 
the  way  a  woman  will  when  her  sails  are 
set  against  the  weather. 

"Mother!"  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

"Yes,  Peter,"  I  answered  as  if  Peter  was 
the  gnat  on  the  bull's  horn. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  he  demanded, 
overtaking  me. 

"I  am  thinking  of  your  father,  my  son," 
I  answered  coldly.  "He  was  a  great 
preacher  and  he  was  sent  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  poor.  He  suffered  everything.  You 
are  not  a  great  preacher,  and  you  are  sent 
to  be  the  pastor  of  the  prosperous.  And 
you  do  not  suffer,  but  you  have  everything. 
You  are  like  a  rich  man,  Peter!" 

He  laughed ;  he  would  do  that,  turn  my 
point  against  him  on  his  smile.  He  stepped 
close  to  me  and  drew  my  head  to  his  breast. 

"There  is  nobody  like  you  left  in  this 
world,  mother,"  he  began,  still  laughing. 
"You  are  still  jealous  for  father." 

"No,  not  that  " 

"Yes,"  he  interrupted.  "You  are  not 
father's  widow.  You  are  still  the  ark  and 
covenant  of  his  faith,  his  way  and  his 
preaching.  Spare  me  a  little  of  your  con- 
fidence." 

"You  have  my  confidence,  and  I  wish 
you  had  your  father's  faith,"  I  answered. 

"Sometimes,  just  lately,  I  wish  that 
too,  mother,"  he  said  soberly. 

He  must  have  had  some  premonition  of 
what  this  coming  year  hold  for  him.  Your 
Gethsemane  can  be  anywhere. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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The  smallest  accessory  is  often  just  as  important  as  the  largest 
mechanical  device,  for  the  usefulness  of  one  depends  upon  the  other 
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When  the  Toast  is  Done — 

Just  Press  the  Button 

A CONVENIENCE  made  more  convenient.  That's 
.  what  the  G-E  Thru-Cord  Switch  does  for  any 
electric  appliance — makes  it  easy  to  control  the  cur- 
rent with  one  hand,  without  pulling  out  the  plug. 

With  this  switch  attached  to  the  cord,  your  percolator,  flatiron, 
toaster,  fan,  reading  lamp  or  any  other  electric  device  becomes 
twice  as  useful,  twice  as  simple  to  operate.  No  chance  of 
burned  fingers  or  ruined  disposition,  for  the  cord  stays  connected 
and  the  switch  does  the  rest. 

Ask  the  nearest  G-E  electrical  dealer  about  this  switch  and  the 
other  G-E  electrical  conveniences  in  the  blue  and  orange  picture 
packages.  These  conveniences  are  part  of  a  line  of  3000  wiring 
devices  that  form  an  important  feature  of  any  electrical  installation. 


An  interesting  booklet  on  electric  wiring  and 
wiring  conveniences,  written  in  terms  you  can 
understand,  may  be  had  free  by  addressing 
Section  4198,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


G  E  ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 

FOR  THE 
HOME 


electric 
conveniences 

Sold  and  installed  by  electrical  contractor— dealers 
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When  the  hoM  E.  La 
Stopped  at  Aunt  Jemima's  Cabin 


Z5,  they  say-,  is  how 
her  pancakes  became  famous 


IGBEE'S  Landing!  To  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Rob't  E.  Lee  it  meant 
simply  a  stop.  To  the  old  Confederate 
General  aboard,  it  meant  the  goal  of  a 
twenty-year  purpose. 

The  low  whistle  of  the  old  side-wheeler 
broke  into  the  stillness  of  the  morning— 
and  into  the  reverie  of  the  former  soldier. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  his  story,  and  a  group  of  fellow 
travelers  gathered  close  as  he  spoke. 

"Back  in  '64  when  things  wuh  hot  in  this  section,  Ah 
happened  heah,"  he  said. 

"In  one  of  those  sudden  tuhrns  in  the  tide  of  battle  Ah 
found  mahself  separated  from  mah  men.  Just  mah  awderly 
was  with  me.  An'  we  sho'  wuh  in  a  fix. 

"Theah  was  one  chance — to  play  possum  on  the  enemy. 
Rolling  into  the  thicket  of  a  gully  right  neah,  we  lay  still  as 
death.  An'  luck  was  with  us.  When  night  came  'twas  faiahly 
peaceful  thah  'bouts  and  we  reckoned  we'd  bcttah  move.  Must 
have  made  a  couple  o'  miles  or  so  that  night  though  we  kept 
right  close  to  the  ground,  not  taking  any  moah  chances  than  we 
could  help.  And  all  next  day  we  lay  quiet  'mong  some  bushes 
right  close  to  the  rivah. 

"'I>ong  toahrd  evening  it  seemed  like  ouah  men  wuh  gaining 
back,  judgin'  by  the  noise.  But  we  knew  we  wuh  back  of  the 
enemy  line.    Things  wuh  pretty  'blue.' 

"That  second  night,  keeping  close  to  the  rivah,  we  made 
bettah  progress;  got  along  right  well.  But  we  did  have  a 
couple  6  narrow  ones — a  sentry,  Ah  recollect,  took  a  whack 
at  us.  Good  guessah,  he  was,  too;  just  a  trifle  high  on  his 
elevation.  An'  once  we  wuh  headed  right  fo'  a  group  of  'em 
asleep,  when  one  of  'em  coughed.  That  sho'  was  fo'tunate. 

WELL,  mawnin'  was  comin'  again,  and  the  lack  of  food 
was  tellin'  on  ouah  strength.  Just  at  the  break  o'  day 
when  we  thought  we'd  drop  from  tiahrdncss,  we  came  across 


For  twenty  long  years  he  had  remembered 


W 


a  little  path  from  the  rivah.  It  led  to  that  cabin,  gentlemen." 
He  pointed  it  out  on  the  Louisiana  shore. 

"Fine  place  for  a  sco'  of  guerillas  to  be  stoppin',  Ah 
thought.  But  mah  awderly  reckoned  we'd  find  friends  in  the 
old  cabin  if  anyone  was  theah.  So  we  crep'  close  on  yondah 
side  an'  hid. 

"Gentlemen,  Ah  can't  express  mah  feelings  of  that  mawnin' 
when  out  o'  that  cabin  came  the  sound  of  a  mammy's  voice 
and  we  heahd  'er  say  somethin'  about  huh  'chilluns  havin'  an 
evahlastin'  appetite  fo'  pancake's.'  We  could  hahdly  believe 
ouah  eahrs;  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  But  we  wuh  no 
time  at  all  in  gettin'  to  that  doahway. 

"The  mammy  seemed  to  guess  ouah  story  ami  hahdly  be- 
fore we  knew  it  she  had  us  down  at  the  table  with  big  stacks 
o'  pancakes  in  front  of  us.  Just  pancakes  — that's  all  she  had 
—  but  such  pancakes  they  wuh!  Nevah  befoah  had  I  tasted 
their  equal— and  nevah  since. 

"We  leahrned  aftahwards  that  the  mammy  was  Aunt 
Jemima;  befoah  the  wah  cook  in  the  family  of  one  Cun'l 
Higbee,  who  owned  a  fine  plantation  heah,  and  that  site  was,  in 
those  old  days,  known  all  ovah  the  South  fo'  huh  cookin'  skill, 
Specially  fo'  huh  pancakes. 

"Gentlemen,  Ah've  always  wanted  to  pay  mah  respects  to 
that  kind  mammy  and  Ah  took  this  boat  puhposely,  fo'  it 
ttopi  heah.  It  may  be  that  she's  still  alive.  Ah'm  goin'  to  see." 


HEN  the  boat  was  tied  to  the  landing,  the  old  General 
and  his  newly  made  acquaintance  were  first  off. 

Sure  enough,  Aunt  Jemima  was  still  living  in  the  little  old 
cabin  and  she  willingly,  at  the  old  General's  request,  whisked 
up  a  batch  of  her  pancakes. 

With  bright  pieces  of  gold  coin  he  expressed,  in  a  way,  his 
appreciation  of  her  kindness— and  the  visit  was  ended  all  too 
soon  by  the  summoning  bell  of  the  Rob't  E.  Lee. 

Later,  so  the  story  goes,  one  of  the  party,  a  representative 
of  a  large  Missouri  flour  mill,  returned.  He  persuaded  the 
mammy  to  sell  him  the  recipe,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  go  to  the  mill  and  oversee  its  preparation  in  a  ready- 
mixed  form. 

HUS,  according  to  the  records,  were  Aunt  Jemima's 
Pancakes  made  known  to  the  North. 

Today  they're  America's  favorite  breakfast!  So  easy  to 
make — you  just  add  water  to  the  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour  you  can  get  in  any  grocery.  And  they're  so  fine-flavored, 
so  rich,  so  wholesome  and  good — always  that. 

Try  them  tomorrow— and  you'll  know  why  the  old  Gen- 
eral remembered  them  all  those  years. 

Aunt  Jemima  Buckwheat  Flour  is  ready  mixed,  too.  Makes 
fine  breakfasts  for  these  winter  mornings! 


T 


'I's  in  town.  Honey!" 


How  to  get  the  Funny 
Rag  Dolls 

Look  on  the  top  of 
any  package  of  Aunt 
Jemima  Pancake  or 
Aunt  Jemima  Buck- 
wheat Flour  to  find  out 
how  to  net  the  funny 

Aunt  Jemima  Rag  Dolls 


Ivao.AuntJcmunaMUIt 
c'ompuKv,  Si.  Jimeph,  MiMUiiri 


Conyrltflit  I 


Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour! 
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and  arrangement,  so  that  Jimmy's  smile 
brought  as  much  joy  to  the  beholder  as  it 
expressed  of  the  soul  of  its  exhibitor. 

As  for  freckles,  but  for  the  subdued 
shadow  of  his  clean-shaven  chin,  any  girl 
would  have  frankly  envied  Jimmy's  com- 
plexion; and^-oh,  ravishment!  Jimmy 
had  a  dimple  just  sou'west  of  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  that  was  to  his  smile  just  the  per- 
fecting touch.  And  to  offset  the  dimple, 
Jimmy's  jaw  was  admirably  square  and 
strongly  hinged  on  both  sides,  so  that  when 
his  blue  eyes  said  to  you  that  a  thing  was 
so,  the  jaw  indorsed  the  statement  without 
interpretations  or  reservations.  Yes,  you've 
guessed  it!  Jimmy  McQuade  was  one 
handsome  wretch. 

All  day  in  the  busy,  noisy  shipping  de- 
partment, whence  flowed  the  never-ending 
stream  of  books  to  the  alleged  million  Cutie 
students,  Jimmy,  clad  in  a  long  and  soiled 
brown  denim  duster,  did  his  effective  best 
to  make  it  noisier  and  busier.  He  whistled, 
he  sang,  he  executed  little  fancy  shuffles  in 
the  old  time-battered  shoes  into  which  he 
shifted  every  morning  on  arrival  at  business. 

He  nailed  with  cheery  gusto  and  a  glitter- 
ing claw  hammer  upon  a  hundred  wooden 
cases.  He  rattled  vast,  engulfing  sheets  of 
tough  brown  wrapping  paper.  He  hurled 
the  receipt  books  at  the  clamoring  express- 
men who  came  for  their  grist  of  boxes  and 
bundles,  destined  to  the  four  slightly 
rounded  corners  of  an  earth  which  at  this 
writing  is  not  quite  sure  of  its  own  shape. 

Jimmy  swung  a  mean  marking  brush,  as 
the  vernacular  would  have  it.  His  H's  and 
G's  were  especially  gorgeous.  He  riffled  his 
stacks  of  shipping  requisitions  and  classi- 
fied them  upon  a  half  score  of  spindles  with 
a  careless  precision.  Then  with  a  fellow 
clerk,  and  in  a  voice  purposely  made 
raucously  monotonous,  he  checked  off  ship- 
ments and  intoned  destinations  as  the 
announcer  in  a  railway  terminal  bawls 
stations.  There  were  four  other  boys  in 
Caslow's  shipping  room,  and  if  you  were  a 
nervous  person  you  would  depart  hastily 
from  thence  and  hunt  for  a  nice,  quiet 
lumber  mill  with  six  buzz  planers  and  a 
gang  saw  in  full  operation. 

Jimmy  had  a  job.  He  knew  it  was  with 
Caslows,  but  he  would  have  been  as  well 
pleased,  or  as  indifferent,  had  it  been  with 
Jones,  Brown,  Smith  or  Green.  Once  a 
week  there  came  a  pay  envelope,  the  con- 
tents of  which  enabled  this  young  man  to 
array  himself  niftily  in,  say,  a  shepherd- 
plaid  suit,  with  knife-edge  trousers;  a  silk 
shirt  whose  stripes  dizzied  the  spectrum;  a 
cocky  green  Kelly  with  a  bow  at  the  back — 
or  the  side  or  the  front,  wherever  the  sea- 
son's bows  were  supposed  to  perch;  and  a 
pair  of  large,  flat-heeled  Oxfords  that  threw 
back  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  with  a  trifle 
of  unearned  increment. 

When  Jimmy  went  on  the  warpath — 
evenings  and  Sundays — hearts  fluttered. 
Among  the  famous  fair  sex  Jimmy  had 
been  long  known  as  a  swift  worker — that 
is,  until  he  met  Lu.  Lu  was  the  third  on 
your  right,  second  row — no,  not  in  the 
chorus;  in  the  second  row  of  typists'  desks 
in  the  personal  criticism  division  of  Cutie. 
Lu,  with  the  model  answers  before  her, 
had  personally  criticized  lesson  sheets  on 
every  subject,  from  Use  of  Bone  Fertilizer 
to  Graphic  Statics  of  Link  Work,  in  her 
two  years  with  Cutie.  Of  course  you  had  to 
keep  your  wits  about  you,  and  not  get  the 
Form  3007-J  answers  mixed  with  the 
4872-X's,  thereby  informing  some  would-be 
machinist  in  Frenzied  Ford  that  his  reply 
to  Question  Six,  Lesson  Four  on  Designing 
the  Evening  Costume  called  for  too  much 
Georgette  crepe. 

Lu  was  a  little  girl  whom  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  look  at  after  seeing  too  many  Folly 
choruses.  She  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
things  which  Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  so  pains- 
takingly standardized  for  the  edification  of 
the  tired  business  man,  yet  somehow  she 
did  rest  the  eye.  She  had  that  pleasant 
neutral  quality  which  enabled  her  to  har- 
monize with  her  surroundings.  This  isn't 
saying  that  Lu  lacked  individuality,  be- 
cause if  she  had  she  never  would  have  at- 
tracted Jimmy. 

"  Good  looks  in  a  Jane, "  said  M  r.  M  cQuade 
judicially,  "have  got  to  be  somethin'  more'n 
the  frostin'  on  the  cake.  If  the  frostin' 
cracks  off  an'  the  cake's  on  the  bum  you 
haven't  got  much  nourishment." 

From  this  you  would  infer  that  Jimmy 
possessed  a  passable  working  knowledge  of 
the  ladies.    Still  you  never  would  have 


rated  him  as  especially  profound.  He  was 
energetic  and  lively,  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion of  commendable  industry,  and  always 
had  his  hands  washed,  his  soiled  duster 
hung  up  and  his  neatly  brushed  hat  set 
firmly  on  his  head  when  the  bell  rang  to 
close  business  at  five-thirty.  Likewise  it 
required  nearly  as  much  time  after  eight- 
thirty  in  the  morning  for  him  to  array  him- 
self for  work  as  it  did  for  the  vainest  steno 
in  the  office  to  powder  her  nose  and  fix  her 
little  pinned-up  paper  cuffs  before  attack- 
ing the  serious  business  of  the  day. 

In  other  words,  in  spite  of  his  good  looks, 
his  nifty  clothes,  his  debonair  and  cheerful 
manner,  his  snatches  of  song,  his  dexterity 
with  marking  brush  and  wrapping  paper, 
Jimmy  was— I  regret  to  say  it — just  every- 
day, ordinary,  cheap  help.  The  kind  of 
service  he  rendered  Caslows  was  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  the  kind  of  service 
Caslows  got  from  ninety-seven  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  rank  and  file  of  its  employees. 
The  demand  for  shipping  clerks  being  what 
it  was,  the  name  Caslow  meant  nothing  out 
of  the  common  to  him;  in  fact  putting  the 
shoe  on  the  other  foot,  as  it  were,  Caslow 
was — I  regret  to  say  it— just  an  everyday, 
ordinary,  cheap  employer. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  Jimmy 
McQuade  became  possessed  of  Boone's  ten 
shares  of  Caslow  Book  Corporation  stock. 
Boone  didn't  give  it  to  him;  he  simply 
placed  it  in  his  hands  and  told  Jimmy  to 
pay  him  for  it  as  he  liked  and  when  he 
liked.  The  dividends  applied  on  the  pur- 
chase price  would  help  a  lot.  At  par,  one 
hundred  dollars  a  share,  the  stock  was  the 
kind  of  investment  shrewd  men  fall  over 
themselves  to  get. 

Jimmy  didn't  at  first  blush  particularly 
care  about  the  stock.  Still  if  it  wasn't 
really  going  to  be  easy  to  pay  for— if,  as 
Boone  said,  the  earnings  would  go  a  long 

way — why,  to  please  Mr.  Boone  But 

say,  what  did  Mr.  Boone  want  to  let  him, 
Jimmy  McQuade,  have  it  for  anyhow? 

"Jimmy,"  said  Boone,  "it's  deep  and 
it's  subtle,  my  reason  for  letting  you  be- 
come a  partner  with  Mr.  Rogers  Caslow 
and  Mr.  Theodore  and  the  rest  of  the  aris- 
tocrats. I  hope  you're  going  to  like  it." 

"Partner!"  repeated  Jimmy  vaguely. 
"What  d'ye  mean,  partner?" 

"Certainly,  partner.  You  have  a  vote  at 
corporation  meetings  for  every  share  of 
stock  you  hold;  and  you  share  the  profits, 
don't  you?" 

"Gee!"  remarked  Mr.  McQuade.  "Lin- 
kin'  arms  with  Old  Man  Capital,  I  guess. 
But,  Mr.  Boone,  aren't  there  any  strings 
tied  to  this  proposition — besides  all  those 
aristocratic  partners?" 

"Only  such  strings  as  I  propose  to  tie, 
Jimmy.  The  first  of  these  is  your  promise 
not  to  sell  your  stock  to  anyone  without  my 
consent." 

"That  goes,  Mr.  Boone." 

"The  second  is  that  you  are  to  come  to 
me  for  advice  regarding  any  problems  that 
rise  as  a  result  of  your  holding  the  stock." 

"That's  a  cinch  too,"  agreed  Jimmy. 
Then,  "Only  that  wouldn't  require  me  to 
do  anythin'  that  wasn't  on  the  level  with 
these  here  partners,  would  it?  "  He  grinned. 

Boone  returned  the  grin. 

"You'll  learn  some  amusing  things  about 
those  partners  of  yours,"  he  said.  "That's 
why  I'm  letting  you  have  the  stock.  It's 
an  experiment  I'm  making  that  I  wanted 
made  long  ago.  By  and  by  you'll  under- 
stand." 

"Guess  I'm  lucky  to  be  the  subject," 
said  Jimmy.  "What  made  you  pick  on  me 
especially,  Mr.  Boone?" 

"Two  things— that  square  jaw  of  yours 
and— your  grin." 

Jimmy  McQuade's  reactions  upon  be- 
coming a  stockholder  in  the  Caslow  Book 
Corporation  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  normal  young 
shipping  clerk.  They  are  given  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

On  the  morning  after  getting  the  stock 
from  Boone  he  woke  as  usual,  got  up  quite 
as  reluctantly  and  made  his  morning  toilet 
with  feelings  of  equal  protest.  But  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  shaving  he  stopped; 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  rubbed  his  chin 
thoughtfully  and  then  speeded  up  the  mo- 
tions of  the  lather  brush  the  merest  trifle. 
If  anything  were  possible,  he  took  excep- 
tional pains  with  his  shine. 

Standing  before  the  small  mirror  of  his 
two-by-twice  bedroom  he  viewed  himself 
critically.    He  wondered  if  that  suit  of 


shepherd  plaid  wasn't,  after  all,  a  bitloud — 
and  wondered  why  he  wondered.  He  ran 
for  a  car.  Ordinarily  he  would  have  told  you 
the  best  car  owned  by  the  aggregate  trac- 
tion systems  of  all  greater  New  York 
wasn't  worth  running  for— perhaps  with 
perfect  truth.  Consequently  he  beat  the 
bell  ten  minutes. 

Going  up  in  the  freight  elevator  of  the 
Caslow  Building,  already  vibrant  with  the 
motion  of  great  presses,  Jimmy  remarked 
to  the  elevator  man,  "Har'  yah,  Bill?" 

"Har'y',  Jim?  Sick?" 

"Huh?" 

"You'll  git  docked,  landin'  here  too 
early.  Head  shipper  might  can  you  fer 
fear  you  was  dippy  or  somethin'." 

Mr.  McQuade  did  not  reply  to  this.  Bill 
couldn't  know,  but  an  elevator  man  doesn't 
ordinarily  address  one  of  his  employers  in 
that  manner. 

"Six  out,"  he  said. 

"Well,  do  you  think  I'd  be  luggin'  you 
all  the  way  to  the  top  after  freightin'  you 
up  an'  down  these  two  long  years?" 

It  was  Bill's  turn  to  feel  aggrieved.  He 
slammed  over  the  controller. 

"  Step  up,"  he  cautioned  sourly.  Jimmy 
had  to  lift  a  foot  fully  four  inches  to  make 
the  landing. 

"That  the  best  stop  you  can  make?"  he 
demanded. 

"You  ain't  runnin'  on  no  rollers,  m'boy. 
Use  your  legs — use  your  legs." 

Mr.  McQuade  emerged  upon  the  sixth 
floor  with  a  degree  of  hauteur  in  his  manner 
quite  foreign  to  habit.  Looking  through  a 
glass  door  into  the  extensive  room  where 
nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  typists  worked, 
he  observed  Lu  already  at  her  desk — Lu 
and  a  dozen  others.  Lu  was  busily  thump- 
ing her  keys.  Her  companions  were  en- 
gaged in  various  ways — tucking  up  odd 
strands  of  hair,  adjusting  cuffs,  exchanging 
morning  banter,  or  going  over  their  type- 
writers with  dingy  bits  of  cheesecloth. 

"Funny,  dames  don't  seem  to  think  time 
has  any  value  a-tall,"  he  mused  righteously. 
He  was  already  wrapping  a  bundle  when 
the  bell  rang. 

Throughout  the  forenoon,  as  he  worked, 
he  glanced  about  him  at  the  shipping  room 
and  its  furnishings.  It  wasn't  a  very  or- 
derly place.  The  floor  had  been  swept,  but 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  dust  and 
rubbish  under  the  benches.  There  were 
lots  of  nondescript  shelves,  some  of  them 
not  seeming  overly  secure  and  many  un- 
painted.  Piles  of  imperfect,  damaged  or 
returned  books  stood  round  undisposed  of. 

"We  don't  look  so  thrifty,"  thought 
Jimmy  McQuade. 

The  boss,  Oscar  Mensch,  came  in.  Oscar 
was  big  and  able  and  something  of  a  driver. 
He  was  considered  a  success  as  a  head  ship- 
per, and  bore  himself  as  if  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  job.  He  had  a  way  of 
bawling  out  the  boys  when  things  didn't  go 
just  to  suit  him.  Now  he  began  taking 
Dan  May  berry  to  task  for  some  delinquency. 

"If  youse  owned  this  business,"  said 
Oscar  Mensch,  "youse'd  take  a  little  pains, 
kid,  see?  'S  easy  enough  to  leave  some 
other  guy's  dollars  slip  through  your  fin- 
gers, the  wasteful  way  you  wrap  them  par- 
cels. Paper  too  long  at  the  ends,  and  you 
don't  need  so  much  when  you  got  that 
corrigated  on  'em  too.  Say,  have  a  heart 
with  the  firm's  money,  will  you?" 

"  Damaged  books  costs  more  than  wrap- 
pin'  paper,"  persisted  Dan. 

"Well,  everythin'  in  reason.  Use  some 
judgment.  I  always  says  I  believes  in  con- 
ductin'  my  job  just  like  I  owned  the  busi- 
ness." 

"Oh,  I  get  you,  Oscar.  That  explains 
why  you  thought  it  was  all  right  to  lug 
home  a  coupla  big  balls  o'  that  Manila 
twine  and  about  a  half  a  ream  o'  craft  paper 
the  other  night.  I  see ! " 

"Aw,  can  that!  Ain't  I  worked  enough 
overtime  for  this  bunch  o'  eggs  to  entitle 
me  to  a  little  paper  and  string?  I'll  say  I 
have!" 

"Eggs!"  said  Dan.  "First  he  feels  like 
he  owns  the  business,  then  he's  on  the  out- 
side lookin'  in  and  callin'  the  real  owners  a 
bunch  o'  eggs.  Did  you  get  that,  Jimmy?  " 

"I  got  it,"  said  Jimmy.  "Sure  I  got  it!" 

Bunch  of  eggs!  When  had  it  been — 
surely  not  more  than  a  week  before — that 
he  had  applied  practically  the  same  chaste 
term  to  the  proprietors  of  the  publishing 
house.  Well,  maybe  they  were  eggs,  some 
of  them— but  not  all.  Not  all — since  the 
night  before. 


During  the  noon  hour  Mr.  McQuade 
went  downstairs  to  the  treasurer's  office, 
following  directions  given  him  by  Boone, 
and  asked  to  have  his  stock  transferred  and 
duly  recorded.  Mr.  Theodore  Caslow, 
treasurer,  viewed  Jimmy  with  an  eye  of 
fishy  blue. 

"What's  this— what's  all  this?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Stock— ten  shares  of  stock.  Mr.  Boone 
said  I  could  get  you  to  transfer  it." 

"Oh,  Boone's  returning  it  to  us?  He's 
decided  to  " 

"It's  mine,"  said  Jimmy.  "Mr.  Boone 
sold  it  to  me.  I'd  like  a  new  certificate  in 
my  own  name,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
Mr.  Caslow." 

"H'm!"  returned  Mr.  Theodore  non- 
committally.  "I'll  have  to  speak  to  my 
associates  about  this.  Most  unusual,  most 
unusual;  quite  preposterous,  I  should  say." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jimmy.  "When  will  I 
come  back  for  the  new  certificate?" 

"Why— er — I'll  let  you  know,  young 
man.  Where  are  you  employed?" 

"Shipping." 

"How  long  have  you  been  with  us?" 

"Nearly  two  years,  Mr.  Caslow." 

"H'm!  Well,  I'll  let  you  know— I'll  let 
you  know." 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  dis- 
covery that  Jimmy  McQuade  of  the  ship- 
ping room  had  become  a  shareholder  in 
Caslows  shocked  Mr.  Theodore.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  important  was  the  social 
hiatus  which  existed  between  the  old  stock- 
holders and  the  upstart  Jimmy.  That  was 
important  enough  in  itself  to  have  barred 
him.  But  there  were  other  reasons.  Let 
us  see  how  they  reacted. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  Mr. 
McQuade  decided  he  had  waited  long 
enough  for  his  certificate,  so  he  called  on 
Mr.  Theodore.  As  before,  the  latter  re- 
ceived him  coldly. 

"I  have  consulted  my  associates,"  said 
Theodore,  "and  we  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  house 
do  not  justify  your  becoming  a  stockholder, 
young  man." 

Jimmy  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  and  sighed  patiently,  but  he 
said  nothing.  This  made  Theodore  nervous. 

"We  have  decided  to  take  the  stock  off 
your  hands." 

"How?"  asked  Jimmy  respectfully. 

"We  will  purchase  it  from  you  at  the 
same  price  per  share  you  paid  Mr.  Boone." 

"Aw,  no,"  said  Jimmy,  still  respectful. 
"I  wasn't  aiming  to  sell  it.  This  is  a  grand 
business,  Mr.  Caslow.  I  got  a  lot  of  pride 
in  being  a — er — part  owner.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  sell." 

"But  the  policy  of  tne  business  makes  it 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  shares  should 
be  so  held.  It  establishes  a  bad  precedent. 
This  business  has  been  in  the  Caslow  family 
for  three  generations,  and  " 

"  Maybe  a  little  new  blood's  a  good  thing 
for  it,"  suggested  the  naive  shipping  clerk. 

"That  should  be  left  to  our  discretion. 
This  stock  has  fallen  into  your  hands  quite 
by  accident,  as  it  were.  Therefore  you 
ought  not  to  fail  to  see  where  your  duty  to 
your  employers  lies." 

"Me  being  a  stockholder  ought  to  make 
me  even  loyaler,"  argued  James,  smiling 
his  friendliest  smile. 

"  My  partners  would,  I  feel  sure,  consent 
to  my  paying  you  a  reasonable  profit  over 
what  the  stock  cost  you;  that  ought  to 
satisfy  you  that  you  had  made  a  good  in- 
vestment." 

"That  would  be  speculatin',"  observed 
Jimmy  virtuously.  "I  wouldn't  do  that. 
Investin'  is  different.  Something  that 
brings  in  an  income  is  an  investment;  at 
least  so  I  read  in  a  stray  copy  of  Lesson 
Nine  of  Caslow's  Course  in  Elementary 
Banking  and  Finance.  No,  Mr.  Caslow,  I 
wouldn't  sell  you  that  stock  at  any  price." 

The  treasurer  became  irritated. 

"Unless  you  consent  to  sell,  I  shall  be 
inclined  to  instruct  Mr.  Mensch  to  dismiss 
you." 

"Good  shippers  aren't  such  a  drug  on 
the  market,  Mr.  Caslow.  I  shouldn't  think 
you'd  want  one  of  your  stockholders  workin' 
for  Scripner's  or  Harping's." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Theodore  Caslow 
hadn't  the  least  intention  of  having  Jimmy 
fired. 

"Go  back  to  your  work,"  he  said.  "I 
must  think  the  matter  over  a  while  longer." 

"While  you're  thinking,  would  you 
please  make  out  that  certificate?" 
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Theodore  looked  helplessly  at  the  hand- 
some young  man,  whose  graces  of  person 
were  not  fully  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the 
soiled  duster.  The  level  eyes  and  the 
strongly  hinged  jaw  had  a  convincing  look. 

"Yes,"  said  Caslow  reluctantly.  "Yes, 
I'll  make  out  your  certificate.  Come  round 
at  noon  to-morrow." 

"I  was  readin'  some  literature,"  said  Mr. 
James  McQuade  that  evening  during  a  call 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Lulu  Cliff. 

"  Did  it  strain  you  anywhere?  "  asked  Lu. 

"It  was  a  novel,"  went  on  Jimmy.  "It 
told  about  a  beautiful  steno  in  a  publishing 
house  that  rose  in  her  profession  through 
industry  and  thrift  and  fin'ly  married  one 
of  her  employers." 

"Who  wrote  it?  Vincent  E.  Barniss,  or 
some  other  Spaniard?  If  a  person  wants 
to  be  up  to  date  these  days  they  have  to 
read  those  ripe-olive  novels,  I  s'pose." 

"No  it's  a  to-be-continued-in-our-next. 
I  have  got  as  far  as  where  the  dashing  young 
publisher  is  getting  ready  to  propose." 

"You  better  stick  to  real  life,  Jimmy; 
and  speaking  of  real  life,  weren't  you  feeling 
out  of  order  or  something?  I  noticed  you 
getting  in  early  two  or  three  mornings." 

"  I  saw  you,  Lu.  You  never  were  late  in 
your  life,  were  you?  Well,  I  thought  you 
looked  sort  of  lonesome.  That  bunch 
doesn't  break  many  necks  beating  the  old 
hurry-up  bell.  I  was  figuring  out  the  other 
day  how  much  it  would  amount  to  if  every 
five  minutes'  wasted  time  in  the  morning 
was  all  added  up  and  multiplied  by  the 
average  cost  to  the  house  of  each  min  " 

"Jimmy!  You  worry  me!  That  book 
must  have  gone  to  your  head.  Tell  me 
some  more  about  it." 

"  It  wasn't  the  novel.  There  was  a  dam- 
aged copy  of  our  One  Hundred  Five- 
Minute  Essays  for  the  Busy  Executive  I 
got  hold  of.  It's  full  of  good  dope  about 
business;  I'm  going  to  read  it  all." 

"I've  read  it,"  said  Lu.  "But  how  about 
that  other — the  one  about  the  lady  typist 
and  the  wealthy  but  nearsighted  em- 
ployer?" 

"  I  said  it  wasn't  finished.  But  the  dash- 
ing young  publisher — say,  Lu,  let's  you  and 
me  get  married." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  who  ever  heard — I  didn't 
know — I  thought  " 

Lu  turned  very  pink  and  for  the  moment 
forgot  the  bantering  attitude  she  generally 
maintained  toward  the  good-looking  Mr. 
McQuade. 

"I  mean  it,"  said  Jimmy  earnestly.  "It's 
in  the  book,  you  know." 

"Five-Minute  Essays  for  the  Busy  Ex- 
ecutive?" asked  Lu,  recovering  her  poise. 

"Aw,  no,  Lu — the  novel — the  one  where 
the  girl  marries  her — one  of  her — bosses. 
See?" 

"Well,  how  long  since?"  began  Lu. 
"  How  long  since  you  were  one  of  my  " 

"Look!"  said  Mri  McQuade;  and  laid  in 
her  grasp  the  conservative  certificate,  made 
out  in  his  own  name,  for  ten  shares  of  the 
Caslow  Book  Corporation. 

"Mercy!"  cried  Lu.  "Wherever  did  you 
get  that?  Strikes  me  you're  the  author  of 
that  novel,  aren't  you?" 

Jimmy  explained  the  situation  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  When  he  came  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  Theodore  had  voiced  his 
protest  Lu's  eyes  shone  with  amusement. 

"Just  imagine!"  she  said.  "Nothing 
ever  happened  like  that  to  the  Caslows  in 
all  their  lives." 

"  Now,"  said  Jimmy,  "what  do  you  think 
about  the  poor  but  honest  type  lady  and 
the  printing-press  prince?  How  about  real 
life— it  does  happen,  doesn't  it?" 

"That  stock  will  do  you  a  lot  of  good." 

"It's  already  done  me  a  lot  of  good," 
said  Jimmy.  "You  ought  to  see  the  ship- 
ping room— clean  as  a  whistle.  Mensch 
thinks  I'm  crazy— of  course  he  doesn't 
know  yet  that  I'm  one  of  his  bosses." 

"He  naturally  would  think  you  were  a 
little  crazy  if  he  caught  you  doing  extra 
work." 

"He  may  think  I'm  still  crazier  if  he 
doesn't  stop  grafting  our  supplies.  Stuff  he 
lugs  off-  corrugated  board,  paper,  wood 
cases-  and  the  other  boys  in  the  shipping 
room  don't  seem  to  think  it's  anything 
wrong.  I  didn't  myself,  I'm  afraid.  My 
point  of  view's  changed.  It's  my  property 
he's  getting  gay  with,  see?" 

"Ours,"  said  Lu  correctively.  "That  is, 
if  vou  still  want  me  to  be  a  publisher's 
hride." 

"  Vou  expressed  something!"  said  Jimmy. 

Mr.  Rogers  Caslow  overtook  Jimmy 
M  cQuade  one  evening  just  as  Jimmy,  fifteen 


minutes  after  closing,  stepped  out  of  the 
freight-elevator  entrance  giving  on  a  side 
street.  It  seemed  odd  that  Mr.  Rogers 
should  be  so  far  off  his  beat. 

"Good  evening,  McQuade,"  he  said  with 
something  which  he  fondly  imagined  to  be 
cordiality. 

"Oh,"  returned  Jimmy,  "good  evening, 
Mr.  Caslow.  Tour  of  inspection?" 

"No,  I  just— er— happened  to  be  pass- 
ing. By  the  way,  if  you've  no  engagement 
for  this  evening,  you  might  like  these 
theater  seats;  they  were  given  me  by  a 
friend,  and  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to 
use  them." 

Jimmy  thought  instantly  of  Lu. 

"Why,  that's  awfully  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Caslow." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  now  that 
I  think  of  it,  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  me 
something  of  a  favor." 

"Anything  to  oblige,  Mr.  Caslow." 

"Could  you  manage  to  find  time  to  dine 
with  me?  Afterward,  if  you  wish,  you  will 
be  free  to  use  your  tickets.  I  should  say  we 
might  pass  an  hour  or  two  together  very 
pleasantly  and — er — profitably." 

Mr.  Rogers  Caslow  surveyed  the  young 
man  critically,  at  the  same  time  wondering 
just  where  to  take  him  for  dinner.  The  re- 
sult of  his  scrutiny  did  not  disclose  any 
obvious  reason  why  Mr.  Caslow  should  not 
introduce  Mr.  McQuade  at  one  of  his  clubs 
or  a  hotel  of  the  better  class.  Barring  a 
slight  tendency  to  exuberance,  Jimmy's  ap- 
parel was  in  good  taste,  quite  comparable 
in  this  respect  with  that  of  many  of  Mr. 
Rogers  Caslow's  acquaintances. 

Mr.  McQuade,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
viewing  the  elder  man  with  swift  specula- 
tion. How  come?  Say,  what  d'ye  know — 
it  couldn't  be  that  Mr.  Caslow  was  letting 
down  the  bars  between  partners  and  offer- 
ing him  a  formal  welcome  into  the  sacred 
Caslow  fellowship ! 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Caslow,  the  truth  is  I 
was  planning  to — I  don't  know— are  you 
sure  you  want  me?  It'd  be  very  nice,  I'm 
sure — only  if  I  might  have  a  minute  or  two 
to  get  my — to  call  up  a  certain  party  " 

"Oh,  by  all  means— by  all  means!"  as- 
sented Mr.  Rogers. 

Jimmy  dashed  for  the  public  pay  booth 
round  the  corner,  got  Lu's  mother  on  the 
telephone  and  told  her  to  tell  Lu  to  get  into 
her  proud  scenery  for  seven-thirty,  because 
a  certain  well-known  and  successful  pub- 
lisher had  some  swell  seats  for  a  show  and 
would  be  round  at  the  hour  mentioned  to 
get  her.  Yes'm,  be  sure  to  tell  her,  and 
thanks  very  much.  G'-by. 

The  mystery  of  Mr.  Rogers  Caslow's 
hospitality  did  not  remain  long  a  mystery. 
Mr.  Rogers  believed  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  persuasive  powers  superior  to  those  of  his 
cousin  Theodore,  and  these  powers  he  put 
to  the  test  during  an  excellent  dinner  at  a 
club  known  for  excellent  dinners. 

Jimmy  listened  respectfully,  the  while 
engulfing  politely  a  series  of  items  in  the 
line  of  nutriment  such  as  he  had  never 
thought  within  the  scope  of  mere  human 
cooks^  Afterward  he  told  Lu  as  much  as  he 
could 'accurately  remember — and  that  he 
remembered  as  much  as  he  did  was  re- 
markable, considering  how  well  calculated 
were  events  to  dizzy  the  unaccustomed 
bean  of  even  the  handsomest  shipping  clerk 
in  New  York  City. 

"Here's  the  idea,"  he  explained  between 
the  acts  of  one  of  the  season's  acknowledged 
successes.  "The  Caslow  family  is  divided 
into  two  factions,  and  both  of  'em  would 
like  to  get  control  of  the  business.  No  one 
can  quite  explain  it,  but  the  outstanding 
shares  are  equally  divided,  and  so  there's  a 
deadlock.  Old  Rogers  didn't  tell  me  that  in 
so  many  words,  but  it's  plain  enough. 
Boone  didn't  tell  me  either;  I  just  put  two 
and  two  together. 

"When  Mr.  Rogers  had  about  made  up 
his  mind  it  wasn't  any  use  trying  any 
longer  to  buy  my  stock  he  suddenly  switched 
his  tactics.  Ten  votes  at  a  corporation 
meeting  are  ten  votes—  and  it  happens  my 
ten  votes  are  ten  awful  big  ones.  Now  what 
do  you  know  about  that?  I  fall  into  a  little 
piece  of  paper  that  practically  gives  me  the 
whip  hand  of  one  of  the  biggest  publishing 
concerns  in  the  whole  country.  Kind  of 
scares  a  fellow." 

"  It  shouldn't,"  said  Lu  coolly.  "It  gives 
you  a  big  opportunity." 

"Maybe;  but  am  I  big  enough  to  swing 
it?" 

"You  can  grow  to  it.  Well,  what  did 
Uncle  Rogers  say?" 

"He  didn't aay  he  hinted.  It  .seems  the 
stockholders'  meeting  is  about  six  weeks 
Off,  and  I'm  supposed  to  have  been  more  or 


less  hog-tied  by  this  dinner  he  bought  me— 
oh,  say,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  they  had 
those  French  artichokes  fixed.  When  we're 
keeping  house  we're  going  to  have  'em  that 
way  for  breakfast  if  we  like.  What's  the 
good  of  being  a  prominent  publisher  if  you 
don't  grab  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season?  " 

"But,  Jimmy,  what  did  Mr.  Rogers  say?  " 

"  Nothin' ;  it  was  what  he  didn't  say  that 
I  was  supposed  to  get  the  meaning  of.  One 
dinner  and  two  theater  seats  would  be 
pretty  low  pay  for  what  he  wants  me  to  do, 
and  don't  dare  to  come  right  out  with  it. 
There's  to  be  a  shift  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors made  at  the  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing, and  Rogers  is  fretted  for  fear  I  won't 
vote  for  the  right  candidates." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  isn't  it  great?  So  kind  of 
intriguey  and  everything." 

"Yep;  but  don't  you  think  the  situation 
calls  for  more  than  one  pair  of  seats  and  one 
dinner?  Looks  to  me  like  a  graft  I  could 
work  to  what  you  might  call  a  very  notice- 
able extent." 

"That's  not  a  nice  way  to  talk,  Jimmy." 

"No;  and  I  don't  really  mean  it  quite 
the  way  it  sounds.  I  want  to  do  what's 
right  for  Caslows.  If  I  vote  wrong  and  we 
get  a  bum  director  or  two,  what  becomes  of 
our  company?  Say,  Lu,  I  don't  much  like 
this  family  stuff  anyhow.  We  ought  to 
have  a  lot  more  stockholders.  Big  concern 
controlled  by  a  little  group  of  old  fossils. 
Any  time  they  pull  a  boner  it  hurts  busi- 
ness. And  believe  me,  I  was  looking  over 
some  of  our  books,  and  they're  not  so  ter- 
rible up  to  date  as  " 

"Sh!  There  go  the  footlights." 

At  more  favorable  times  Jimmy  and  Lu 
discussed  at  greater  length  the  interesting 
developments  of  the  interfactional  contest. 

"They  could  settle  it  easy  enough,"  said 
Jimmy,  "if  they  could  get  some  old-maid 
aunt  with  a  block  of  stock  to  switch  her 
vote.  But  that's  the  rub;  if  your  name's 
Caslow  it's  a  foregone  conclusion  you're  as 
set  as  the  General  Post  Office  Building.  Of 
course  the  whole  row  is  about  that  big  block 
of  treasury  stock.  Theodore's  crowd  wants 
to  vote  it  out  and  distribute  it  among  the 
family  in  exchange  for  enough  money  to 
build  a  new  addition.  Rogers  and  his  bunch 
are  opposed.  Now,  if  you  had  the  say, 
what  would  you  think?" 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  they  don't  need  any  new  build- 
ing, with  materials  and  labor  costing  what 
they  do.  I  think  with  better  efficiency 
methods  they  could  utilize  the  old  building 
and  get  fifty  per  cent  more  value  out  of 
every  foot  of  floor  space.  Why,  in  a  dam- 
aged copy  of  our  Industrial  Efficiency 
Engineering,  Lessons  I  to  XXVII,  I've  dis- 
covered enough  modern  dope  about  arrang- 
ing machinery  and  desks  and  help  and  all 
that  to  reorganize  Caslows  from  top  to 
bottom.  Say,  it's  funny  they  wouldn't  take 
a  dose  of  their  own  medicine.  They've  been 
teaching  that  stuff  for  years  and  years — and 
look  at  the  shop !  About  the  worst  system- 
atized dump  in  town." 

"Then  why  don't  you  vote  against  issu- 
ing the  stock?" 

"Well,  I  might;  and  then  again,  there's 
a  lot  of  things  more  important.  I'd  like  to 
see  it  issued — but  not  for  the  Caslows.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  help  get  it." 

"Oh,  Jimmy!  The  Caslows  would  faint 
in  a  bunch  at  such  an  idea." 

"Well,  they'll  have  to  come  to  it  some 
day.  Look  at  what  owning  a  little  piece  of 
stock's  done  for  me!  I  say  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  an  owner  and  partner  out  of 
every  employee  that  wants  to  be  one. 
Morale  is  what  we  need." 

"Elucidate,  James,  elucidate!  You're 
getting  used  to  some  very  stylish  language 
since  you  took  up  with  the  Caslow  family." 

"Aw,  kid,  you  know  what  morale  means ! " 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  knew." 

Jimmy  shot  his  fiancee  a  look  of  deep 
reproach. 

"  Morale  is  what  guys  like  Oscar  Mensch 
haven't  got;  and  by  the  way,  that  same 
Oscar  is  getting  through  this  week.  Little 
James,  the  talented  bundle  bouncer  and 
string  jerker,  becomes  what  you  might  call 
twine  chief  of  the  world-famous  Cutie. 
When  a  feller  helps  himself  to  everything  in 
sight  from  stamps  to  tenpenny  nails,  and 
believes  the  firm  owes  it  to  him;  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  gang  stand  round  and  grin 
while  he  does  it,  I  guess  you  know  what  I 
mean  by  morale.  You  recognize  it  by  its 
not  being  among  those  present." 

"A  noble  attempt,  Jimmy." 

"There's  been  some  morale  trickle  into 
I  lir  shipping  department  since  1  got  to  be  a 
stockholder,  believe  me,  even  if  the  push 
doesn't  know  yet  that  I  am  one  of  those 


things.  And  Oscar  gets  the  blue  envelope 
as  a  distinct  concession  to  the  bird  with  the 
ten  doubtful  shares.'  Say,  those  shares  look 
like  a  Mexican  jumping  bean  to  the  Cas- 
lows; they're  darned  if  they  know  which 
way  she's  going  to  hop,  but  they  aren't  tak- 
ing any  chances.  Old  Theo  thinks  he's 
placed  me  under  undying  obligations  by 
firing  Oscar  and  giving  me  his  job  and  four 
dollars  more  in  my  envelope.  If  the  poor 
fish  would  only  stop  to  think,  it  isn't  me 
he's  doing  a  favor;  it's  the  whole  works— 
and  especially  the  Caslow  family.  But  I 
guess  they've  made  up  their  minds  I'm  out 
to  hold  'em  up,  and  they're  just  weak- 
spined  enough  to  let  me  get  away  with  it. 

"And,  listen  Lu!  What  do  you  think? 
I've  actually  got  a  bid  to  Theodore's  house 
to  dinner  next  Friday  night!  What  do  you 
know  about  that?" 

"I  know  Martha  Caslow  is  considered 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  town,"  said  Lu, 
giving  Jimmy  an  oblique  glance. 

"Honest?  I  never  heard  of  her.  Well, 
she  won't  look  very  good  to  me,  kid;  so 
don't  you  worry.  I  never  look  at  'em— any 
more." 

"Any  more!" 

Maybe  not;  but  as  Lu  surveyed  the  un- 
doubtedly striking  personality  that  was 
James  McQuade  she  wondered  if  Martha 
Caslow  had  left  off  looking  at  'em. 

To  permit  any  suspicion  that  James  Mc- 
Quade wasn't  absolutely  capable  of  getting 
away  even  with  a  formal  dinner  in  the  home 
of  so  respectable  and  conventional  a  family 
as  that  of  Theodore  Caslow  would  be  doing 
the  boy  a  rank  injustice.  He  possessed  as- 
surance, even  if  he  was  a  trifle  shy  in 
experience.  He  was  watchful,  alert,  cau- 
tious. If  anyone  thought  he  was  going  to 
tuck  his  napkin  into  his  collar  or  test  the 
musical  tones  of  his  soup  they  needed 
seriously  to  think  again.  Jimmy  sat  next 
Martha  Caslow,  and  did  himself  proud. 

Martha  found  in  him  a  freshness  of  view- 
point and  a  freedom  of  verbal  expression 
that  amused  her  exceedingly.  Jimmy  was 
distinctly  of  the  pee-pul;  but  he  wasn't 
patterned  after  Martha's  previously  formed 
idea  of  the  lower  classes.  He  was  self- 
respecting  and,  above  all  things,  clean. 
Martha  had  always  felt  like  drawing  back 
from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  when 
she  encountered  them  in  public;  but  here 
was  a  mere  shipping  clerk  who  radiated  the 
conviction  that  he  enjoyed  bathing— not 
alone  during  the  swimming  season. 

She  sounded  him  for  his  views  on  eco- 
nomics. Perhaps  he  concealed  beneath 
that  speckless  pique  shirt  bosom  a  heart 
filled  with  animosities  toward  his  superiors, 
the  capitalists.  To  her  amusement,  she 
found  that  Jimmy  in  his  own  estimation 
was  a  capitalist  of  the  capitalists. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Miss  Cas- 
low," he  said.  "We  ginks — pardon — folks 
that  control  industry  have  got  to  remember 
that  we  are  not  exactly  the  whole  cheese 
at  that." 

Miss  Caslow  blinked  and  waited  for  more. 

"I  was  reading  in  one  of  our  books,  Ele- 
mentary Economics  for  Hurried  Business 
Men,  that  you've  got  to  give  more  if  you 
want  to  get  more.  It  seems  the  guy— the 
man  that  wrote  the  book — has  figured  it  out 
that  at  a  certain  place  where  you  are  buy- 
ing labor  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  bought  you 
stop  getting  it  at  a  profit.  Of  course  he's 
what  you  call  an— alchemist— no,  altruist, 
or  something— but  I  think  he's  right.  Now 
there's  the  matter  of  morale  in  a  big  plant 
like  ours.  When  I  first  went  to  work  for 
Caslows  " 

Jimmy  checked  himself. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "I  forgot.  I 
hadn't  any  business  dragging  shop  into 
your  house  and  parading  it  at  your  dinner 
table.  I  didn't  mean  not  to  be  polite." 

He  smiled  ravishingly,  and  Martha  Cas- 
low made  up  her  mind  Jimmy  couldn't  he 
impolite  if  he  tried.  She  urged  him  to  go 
on,  but  he  persisted  in  talking  about  Babe 
Ruth  and  other  subjects  widely  divorced 
from  commerce. 

"Came  near  giving  myself  away,"  he 
mused  on  his  way  home.  "That  girl  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  have  me  vote  Papa 
Theodore's  way;  but  she  can't  pull  any 
Delilah  stuff  on  me.  Some  swell  little 
queen  at  that!" 

Perhaps  the  sagacious  Mr.  Theodore 
sensed  in  his  daughter  Martha  an  ally  of 
possible  power,  for  the  first  invitation  was 
followed  by  two  others.  It  ought  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  successor  of  Oscar  Mensch 
became  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  Caslow 
home,  He  had  little  wish  to  make  the 
Caslows  a  habit  outside,  business  hours. 
(Concluded  on  Page  44) 
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Now— unruly  power 
has  a  ring  in  its  nose! 


WITHIN  the  maze  of  pipes,  pumps,  boilers 
and  valves,  which  you  may  have  seen  in  a 
power  plant,  are  vast  streams  of  energy,  coursing 
in  every  direction. 

This  power,  so  essential  to  production,  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  escape  through  every  joint  in 
the  armor  which  man  has  devised  to  curb  it. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  function  of  packing  to 
prevent  such  escape. 

Steel  plungers  and  piston  rods  slide  through 
sleeves  or  washers  of  hide-tough  fabric— through 
a  ring-like  wall  of  packing  which  holds  back 
great  steam  and  water  pressures,  while  the  steel 
shaft  passes  back  and  forth— constantly. 

But  until  Johns-Manville  introduced  the  pat- 
ented Sea  Ring  Packing,  this  unruly  power  often 
did  escape  and  such  costly  leaks  could  be  stopped 
only  at  great  price,  for  the  braking  action  of  the 
old-fashioned  packing  set  up  tremendous  friction 
— wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  power. 

So  much  so  in  some  cases  that  the  leakage  was 
preferable  to  the  cure. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  coal, 
steam,  power,  or  equipment  has  been  conserved 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Sea  Ring— but  surely 
a  great  deal.  Thousands  of  horsepower,  which 
once  would  have  been  dissipated  either  in  useless 
frictional  heat  or  direct  leakage,  are  now  saved 
and  doing  useful  work  in  plants  everywhere. 
The  other  Johns-Manville  Packings  listed  here,  in 
their  respective  uses  have  as  vital  a  relation  to 
conservation  as  the  Johns-Manville  Sea  Ring,  in 
keeping  power  from  running  amuck. 


Johns-Manville  Packing 

Service  Sheet,  Seigelite  Sheet,  Kearsarge  Rod  Packing,  Kearsarge 
Boiler  Manhole  and  Handhole  Packing,  Duplex  Rod  and  Plunger 
Packing,  Mogul  Coil  Packing,  Universal  Piston  Packing,  Universal 
Ammonia  Combination  Packing,  Vulcabeston  Pump  Valves. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
7  0  Factories  —  Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:. 
CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd 
Toronto 
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Through — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 
that  make  boiler  walls  teak  proof 
ROOFINGS 
that  cut  down  fire  risks 
PACKINGS 
that  save  power  waste 
LININGS 
that  make  brakes  saft 

rau 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


What  Sea  Ring 
Packing  Is 

THE  Sea  Ring  is  designed  for 
packing  rods  and  outside  packed 
plungers  against  steam,  water, 
air,  brine  and  practically  any  other 
fluid.  Its  operation  is  absolutely 
automatic. 

The  lips  of  this  packing  grip  the 
rod  in  proportion  to  the  pressure 
and  tendency  to  leakage.  As  the 
pressure  falls  the  grip  of  the  pack  • 
ing  lessens  proportionally,  thus 
reducing  friction,  renewals  and 
shutdowns  to  a  minimum. 

The  Sea  Ring  has  broken  down 
a  precedent  in  packing  practice, 
over  two  decades  old,  and  it  typi- 
fies perfectly  the  individual  work 
Johns-Manville  is  doing  in  serving 
industry  for  greater  conservation 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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(Concluded  from  Page  42) 

But  he  did  not  mind  for  the  present  being 
shuttlecock  for  the  battledore  of  Caslow 
family  dissension.  He  was  learning  a  great 
deal  all  the  time;  and  he  was  also  studying 
a  great  deal. 

Jimmy  was  not  selfish.  The  possession  of 
an  ownership  interest  in  the  big  publishing 
house  did  not  rouse  in  him  any  ambition  to 
be  the  whole  thing.  It  did  create  in  his 
bosom  a  great  loyalty  to  "our  company." 
The  news  that  he  was  one  of  the  owners 
shortly  leaked  about  among  his  fellow  em- 
ployees, with  results  that  varied  with  in- 
dividuals. There  was  some  slight  feeling — 
this  he  readily  sensed.  Why  should  he,  a 
mere  shipper,  cheap  help,  have  been  given 
this  opportunity  denied  all  the  rest?  Mere 
accident  and  all  bull  luck,  to  be  sure,  they 
opined;  and  Jimmy  would  have  been  the 
first  to  agree  with  them.  Still  he  didn't 
propose  to  let  the  opportunity  slip — pro- 
vided he  could  see  for  himself  just  what  the 
opportunity  really  was. 

He  saw  Boone  occasionally,  but  Boone 
displayed  good  taste  enough  not  to  ask  too 
intimate  questions. 

"Some  day,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "when  the 
smoke  of  battle  is  blown  away,  and  you 
won't  be  violating  any  confidences,  you  can 
tell  me  the  whole  story.  It  must  be  a 
wonder." 

Jimmy  grinned  his  characteristic  grin. 

"You  said  it,  Mr.  Boone.  But  tell  me — 
did  you  ever  read  our  book,  Industrial 
Profit  Sharing?  " 

"Sure!"  said  Boone.  "Did  you?" 

"I  ate  it.  And  I  lent  a  copy  to  a  young 
lady." 

"Your  little  friend  Lu?" 

"Oh,  she'd  read  it  long  ago!  No,  I  lent 
it  to  Martha  Caslow." 

"Suffering  catfish!"  was  Boone's  com- 
ment. 

"  I  guess  she'll  be  the  only  member  of  the 
whole  darned  Caslow  family  that  ever  read 
it,  judging  by  the  width  of  their  heads  from 
ear  to  ear." 

"Jimmy,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you,  that's 
all." 

"Martha's  a  stockholder,  quite  a  big 
one — inherited  some  shares  from  an  uncle." 
"Really?" 

"And  I'm  wondering  if  maybe  she 
wouldn't  make  a  good  director." 

"  Mr.  McQuade,  I  always  heard  you  were 
a  very  fast  worker;  but  if  you  can  put  any- 
thing over  like  that  " 


"Funnier  things  have  happened,  Mr. 
Boone.  Stockholders'  meeting's  only  two 
weeks  off." 

"I'm  sorry  I  didn't  hold  on  to  enough 
shares  to  entitle  me  to  be  present." 

"For  an  engaged  young  lady,"  com- 
plained Lu,  "I  should  say  I'm  hardly  what 
you'd  call  overwhelmed  with  attentions. 
Where  were  you  last  night?" 

"  Motoring  with  Bill  Caslow,  old  Rogers' 
son.   Went  over  to  Jersey  to  a  prize  fight." 

"Nice,  refined  occupation,  when  you 
might  have  been  taking  me  to  the  movies. 
And  the  night  before— up  at  Theodore's. 
How's  Martha  Caslow?" 

"Oh,  she's  all  right— I  guess.  She's 
reading  the  book  I  lent  her." 

"She  probably  tells  you  she  is.  Has  she 
really  got  brains  enough  to  understand  a 
real  book?" 

"Sure  she  has,"  defended  Jimmy.  "She's 
about  the  brainiest  member  of  the  whole 
Caslow  family — and  they're  afraid  of  her 
too.  Leave  it  to  her!" 

"Sounds  like  something  confidential," 
said  Lu  pointedly. 

"  Aw,  now,  come,  Lulu.  Don't  get  sore !" 

"Remember  the  novel  you  faked  up — 
brilliant  but  homely  young  steno  wins 
wealthy  publisher  husband?  You  better 
rewrite  some  chapters  of  that  literary  mas- 
terpiece. Show  people  how  easy  it  is  for 
even  mediocre  men  to  fool  the  women  if 
they  have  a  grin  and  a  dimple.  My  land ! " 

Lu  was  in  no  amenable  temper,  it  was 
plain.  Poor  Jimmy  wandered  off  discon- 
solately to  his  lodgings.  His  Caslow  stock 
had  paid  a  nice  dividend  that  day,  and  he 
had  made  haste  to  cash  the  check  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Boone. 

"When  this  stock's  all  paid  for  I  make  a 
present  of  it  to  the  little  old  kid,"  he  had 
told  Boone.  Now  he  wasn't  so  sure  the 
little  old  kid  wouldn't  tear  the  precious  cer- 
tificate in  pieces. 

Still— darn  it,  Jimmy  had  a  feeling  that 
everything  was  coming  out  all  right.  The 
stockholders'  meeting  was  only  three  days 
off  now,  and— well,  some  of  the  Caslows 
were  due  for  the  shock  of  their  lives,  as  if 
they  hadn't  already  had  shocks  enough. 

Yes,  they  were  shocked  all  right.  Jimmy 
was  telling  Lulu  about  it. 

"And  when  she  got  up  and  made  'em 
that  little  speech  you  should  have  seen  her ! 
I  told  you  they're  scared  of  her.   She's  a 


snappy  one.  She  waved  the  profit-sharing 
book  at  'em  and  dared  any  one  of  the 
bunch  to  prove  they'd  ever  read  it.  One 
dried-up  old  maid,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Rogers 
Caslow,  said  she'd  read  a  little  of  it,  but  she 
really  didn't  take  up  with  those  new- 
fashioned  ideas. 

"Then  Miss  Caslow  went  on  and  ex- 
plained what  they  already  knew— that  they 
were  in  a  dickens  of  a  fix.  She  said  they'd 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  a  trap,  so 
that  they  were  actually  in  the  power  of  one 
of  their  minor  employees." 

"I  suppose  you  cheered  heartily." 

"And  then  she  said  that,  thanks  to  hav- 
ing had  her  eyes  opened  to  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  business,  she  had  formulated 
a  plan,  and  this  plan  had  the  approval  of 
the  said  humble  employee;  and  she,  for 
one,  proposed  to  step  out  of  the  old  rut 
that  the  Caslow  family  had  followed  for  so 
many  years  and  catch  hold  of  the  band 
wagon  of  modern  thought— or  words  to 
that  effect. 

"That  is,  she  was  now  in  favor  of  voting 
a  good-sized  block  of  stock  out  of  the 
treasury  and  distributing  it  among  the 
help  on  such  a  basis  that  hereafter  those 
who  carried  the  burdens  would  participate 
in  the  profits.  It  was  all  in  the  book,  In- 
dustrial Profit  Sharing,  which  they  them- 
selves published  and  indorsed  and  taught 
the  young  idea  all  over  the  world  to  shoot 
with.  How  would  they  like  to  have  some  of 
those  young  ideas  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  their  musty  old  manufacturing  plant  and 
see  how  out  of  date  and  old-fashioned  and 
inefficiently  managed  it  was?  Well,  a  little 
new  blood  was  a  good  thing.  As  it  hap- 
pened, new  blood  had  the  whip  hand  just 
now,  and  if  either  faction  wanted  Mr. 
McQuade's  vote  on  some  of  their  pet 
schemes  for  the  betterment  of  the  business 
they'd  better  fall  right  in  line  on  this 
profit-sharing  thing  or  they'd  be  sitting  on 
his  doorstep  a  year  from  now  looking  just 
as  hungry  as  ever. 

"And  she  proposed  Mr.  McQuade  as  one 
of  the  new  directors;  and  Mr.  McQuade 
got  up  and  said  that  as  a  director  he  felt 
that  he  was  well  qualified  for  a  head  ship- 
per. But  he'd  like  very  much  to  see  Miss 
Martha  Caslow  elected  to  the  board,  and 
would  gladly  vote  his  stock  for  her  if  she 
was  duly  nominated." 

"And  was  she?" 

"She  was — and  elected." 

"And  you?" 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


the  pottery  industry  or  the  leather- 
manufacturing  industry  or  the  railroad  in- 
dustry is  pernicious. 

Does  it  follow,  then,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  perfect  instrument  beyond  the  need 
of  amendment  or  improvement?  Of  course 
not!  But  it  is  highly  desirable  always  to 
sense  the  relative  importance  of  things.  An 
automobile  may  become  overheated;  now 
and  then  a  wire  becomes  worn  or  a  tire  is 
punctured.  These  are  very  annoying — they 
give  considerable  trouble;  but  if  you  have 
a  trip  to  make  you  are  more  likely  to  reach 
your  destination  with  such  a  vehicle,  de- 
spite its  faults,  than  with  none  at  all.  The 
net  result  is  what  counts. 

If  our  discussion  of  automobiles  hinged 
entirely  upon  the  defects  in  the  machine 
and  neglected  the  service  which  it  affords 
we  obviously  would  have  a  warped  perspec- 
tive. The  truth  contained  in  the  indictment 
would  be  nullified  by  the  truth  it  neglected. 
That  is  no  reason  why  the  automobile 
should  not  be  greatly  improved  over  its 
present  form,  but  there  is  exceedingly  good 
reason  for  not  getting  so  angry  at  the  pres- 
ent obvious  defects  of  the  gasoline  motor 
that  we  discard  it  altogether  before  we  have 
a  better  system  of  locomotion. 

The  question  which  this  article  set  out  to 
answer  is  whether  business  renders  service. 
How  can  it,  ask  the  believers  in  newer  revo- 
lutionary medicines,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
business  men  are  mere  money  grabbers, 
working  for  profits?  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  profits  not  only  prevent  the  rendering 
of  service,  but  are  somehow  filched  from  the 
laboring  man  and  his  wages.  If  we  could 
only  make  short  shrift  with  the  business 
man  and  his  profits  we  would  all  be  not  only 
much  happier,  but  most  of  us  would  have 
that  much  additional  to  spend,  runs  their 
reasoning. 

But  does  not  this  idea  overlook  the  fact 
that  society  cannot  develop  or  progress  un- 
less there  is  a  surplus  from  all  business 


operations?  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  have 
very  low  railroad  rates  and  high  wages  for 
railroad  workers.  In  that  case  the  Govern- 
ment might  meet  the  deficit,  as  it  has,  in 
fact,  been  doing,  out  of  taxation  upon  other 
industries.  The  same  might  be  true  of 
street  railways,  of  the  post  office,  the  ex- 
press, of  gas  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies.  The  next  stage  would  be  coal; 
then  would  come  oil,  and  then  probably 
copper  and  steel.  It  sounds  all  right,  and 
for  a  while  it  works  well  enough.  But  it  is 
a  policy  which  if  kept  up  leads  straight,  of 
course,  into  an  economic  vacuum. 

Somehow,  somewhere  there  must  be  sav- 
ing. There  must  be  profits,  in  the  sense  of  a 
surplus  of  capital,  of  wealth  to  be  used  in 
producing  more  wealth.  Extreme  indeed 
are  the  revolutionists  who  fail  to  recognize 
this  fact. 

It  penetrates  all  but  those  addled  brains 
whose  brilliant  idea  is  to  seize  the  fortunes 
of  the  rich  and  then  stop  working.  The  ne- 
cessity for  an  industrial  surplus  is  apparent 
to  all  except  those  giant  intellects  who  con- 
ceived the  wonderful  scheme  of  first  de- 
stroying the  industries  and  then  taking 
them  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 
There  are  always  a  few  clever  persons  who 
are  willing  to  saw  off  the  branch  of  any  tree 
upon  which  they  happen  to  be  sitting. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  this,"  declared  a 
prominent  hotel  proprietor  in  a  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  his  business: 
"Without  a  fair  profit  you  cannot  pay 
dividends;  without  dividends  you  cannot 
command  new  capital;  without  new  cap- 
ital you  cannot  expand  and  improve  your 
business  in  oilier  words,  you  cannot,  suc- 
ceed " — and  he  might  have?  added  that 
without  these  requisites  a  hotel  cannot  give 
good  service. 

That  is  the  typically  simple  way  the  busi- 
ness man  looks  at  the  problem.  But  is  it 
oversimple?  Is  it  wrong?  Let  us  see  what 
becomes  of  profits. 


If  the  profits  have  been  filched  from 
labor,  if  the  ideal  of  business  for  profit  has 
been  a  drag  upon  the  heart  and  brain  of 
labor,  then  the  years  of  the  war  and  those 
since  the  war  have  exemplified  these  truths 
as  never  before.  And  if  they  be  truths  they 
must  apply  with  telling  force  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  profit- 
ableness of  whose  operations  and  whose 
identification  with  massed  wealth  and  power 
needs  no  explanation  on  my  part. 

In  the  years  1917,  1918,  1919  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  paid  $82,100,000  in  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  out  of  its  prof- 
its, retaining  $217,553,000,  of  which  $157,- 
000,000  was  reinvested  in  the  property  and 
$60,553,000  paid  out  in  dividends. 

For  a  period  of  eight  years,  during  most 
of  which  the  corporations  had  no  Federal 
taxes  to  pay,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  re- 
invested in  its  property  $302,500,000  of  its 
profits  as  compared  with  $158,353,000  paid 
in  dividends.  In  addition,  the  company 
has  sold  for  cash  to  investors  at  $100  or 
more  a  share  something  like  $200,000,000  of 
preferred  stock  and  reinvested  the  proceeds 
in  the  business.  These  figures  and  the 
operations  they  indicate  explain  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  why  the  oil  industry  has 
been  able  to  supply  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  petroleum.  They  also  show  what 
becomes  of  profits. 

Standard  Oil  merely  illustrates  on  a 
somewhat  unusually  large  scale  what  is 
true  of  corporations  in  general.  Prof. 
David  Friday  estimates  that  of  the  cor- 
porate profits  during  even  the  most  profit- 
able years  of  the  war  the  stockholders  spent 
only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  the  other 
seventy-iive  or  eighty  per  cent  going  for 
taxes,  war  loans  and  industrial  expansion. 
1  n  a  recent  exhaustive  study  of  profits,  wages 
and  prices  during  the  war  period  and  after, 
Professor  Friday  shows  that  between  1916 
and  1919,  which  was  the  most  profitable 
period,  less  than  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 


"  I'm  still  head  shipper— that's  all  I  want 
just  now.  But  the  deadlock  is  busted,  and 
about  five  hundred  people  know  to-night 
that  they're  to  have  a  vote  in  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  and  a  share  of  the  profits." 

"All  very  nice,"  said  Lu  quietly.  "I 
wonder  how  you  did  it?  People  always  said 
you  were  a  swift  worker,  Jimmy;  and  I 
know  it.  Now  you  can  write  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  your  novel,  entitled  Winning 
the  Boss'  Daughter.  Come  Jimmy,  let's 
have  the  rest  of  the  story." 

Now  of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Lu 
was  only  feminine  and  human.  It  was  a 
trying  place  for  a  girl  who  regarded  herself 
as  of  no  more  than  average  good  looks  and 
intellect;  and  there  was  the  debonair  and 
dashing  Mr.  McQuade— McQuade  the  irre- 
sistible— and  this  Martha  Caslow,  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  in  New  York.  Lu  would 
have  liked  to  share  Jimmy's  pride,  but 
something  held  her  back. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  McQuade  easily,  "there 
is  another  chapter  I  hadn't  touched  on.  I 
didn't  write  it  either.  It's  in  to-night's 
Breeze.  Lookit!" 

He  held  the  clipping  out  for  Lu  to  see, 
and  she  scanned  it  curiously  in  the  light  of 
the  living-room  incandescent. 

YOUNG  BRITISH  OFFICER 
BETROTHED  TO  NEW  YORK  BEAUTY 

Engagement  Soon  to  be  Announced  of 
Publisher's  Daughter  and 
Capt.  Robt.  Skillen 

There  was  a  picture  of  Martha  arrayed 
in  riding  clothes. 

A  slow  smile  overspread  the  classic  fea 
tures  of  Miss  Lulu  Cliff.  Truth  compels  the 
admission  that  it  was  a  smile  of  immense 
relief.  She  looked  up  happily  at  Jimmy. 

"She  is  pretty,  isn't  she?"  she  conceded 
generously.  "  I  don't  wonder  she  made  the 
rest  of  her  family  take  notice.  But — it 
wasn't  all  her  brains  that  turned  the  trick, 
was  it,  Jimmy?" 

"  We-e-ell,"  began  Jimmy  with  becoming 
modesty, "  of  course  she  had  what  amounted 
to  a  handful  of  trumps  in  a  bridge  game. 
But  there's  a  good  deal  in  how  you  play 
your  hand." 

"And  you're  not  such  a  poor  player  your- 
self, Jimmy.  Still— I  rather  think  I  like 
you  better  as  a  " 

"Shipping  clerk?" 

"No,  novelist,"  said  Lu. 
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net  income  of  all  corporations  went  to 
stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  Be- 
fore paying  dividends  the  corporations  of 
course  had  been  paying  taxes,  having  con- 
tributed about  ten  billion  dollars  during 
this  period. 

But  how  about  the  profits  which  do 
actually  reach  the  shareholder  in  divi- 
dends? Two-thirds  of  all  such  dividends  go 
to  persons  with  incomes  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  or  more  a  year,  and  these  persons 
are  the  very  ones  who  are  subject  to  high 
supertaxes  on  their  incomes.  Finally,  of 
what  remains  to  them  after  they  have  paid 
supertaxes,  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  large  part  is  reinvested 
in  other  industries. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  what- 
ever the  defects  of  this  system  may  be,  it 
does  provide  remarkably  well  for  necessary 
development  and  progress.  In  other  words, 
here  is  a  scheme  which  in  the  main  works 
out  in  practice  by  producing  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  the  goods  and  services  which 
mankind  must  have.  That  is  all  very  true, 
admit  the  socialist  critics,  but  your  system 
is  wasteful,  because  it  makes  some  people 
very  rich. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that, 
great  as  were  corporate  profits  during  the 
war,  there  is  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  a 
tremendous  reduction  in  swollen  profits  in 
the  next  year  or  two.  Indeed  the  problem 
now  is  that  of  the  deficiteer  instead  of  the 
profiteer.  Professor  Friday  maintains  that 
only  in  1916  and  1917  did  the  individual 
stockholder  receive  dividends  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  prices  or  cost  of  living. 
By  1918  and  1919  the  increase  in  wages  and 
Federal  taxes  and  the  decrease  in  output 
had  pushed  the  stockholder  back  to  a  posi- 
tion little  if  any  better  than  he  held  before 
the  war. 

Indeed,  this  authority  maintains  that  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  was  no  more  profitable  in 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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TOE  AND  HEEL 


Their  fine  texture,  snug  fit,  brilliant 
lustre  and  their  wonderful  wear-re- 
sisting Interwoven  toe  and  heel  have 
made  them  famous  the  world  over. 
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Can  t  Leakj> 

Because  it's  Made 
in  One  Piece 

— that's  why  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back 


FROM  top  to  bottom  the  Kantleek  Hot  Water 
Bag  is  all  one  piece.  There  are  no  seams — no 
patches — no  binding — no  splices.  The  entire 
bag,  stopper  socket  included,  is  moulded  into  one 
continuous  piece  of  soft,  pliable  rubber.  It  is  an 
absolutely  dependable  hot  water  bag  —  one  that 
can't  leak.  You  can  use  it  safely  anywhere. 

We  say  it  can't  leak — we  prove  it.  For  every  Kantleek 
Hot  Water  Bag  is  guaranteed  against  leakage  for  two 
years.  Any  Rexall  Store  in  this  country,  regardless  of 
where  the  purchase  was  made,  will  give  you  a  new  bottle 
free  if  your  Kantleek  leaks  within  two  years. 

If  you  want  this  sure  protection  from  leaking  hot  water 
bags  get  a  Kantleek.  Ask  for  it  only  at  a  Rexall  Store. 
It  is  obtainable  nowhere  else. 

The  Stores 


are  an  organization  of  10,000  progressive  retail 
drug  stores  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  united  for  a  worldwide  Service. 

UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 

Boston       Toronto       Liverpool  Paris 


You  can  depend  on  all  Kantleek 
Rubber  Goods.  The  line  includes 
Syringes,  Ice  Caps,  Face  Bottles, 
Bulb  Syringes,  Breast  Pumps,  etc. 
Prices  from  40c.  to  $4.75.  Prices 
slightly  higher  in  Canada. 
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1919  than  before  the  war,  nor  did  corporate 
securities  in  the  aggregate  sell  any  higher 
in  the  markets.  He  points  out  what  is 
obvious,enough,  that  the  railroads  and  pub- 
lic utilities  offset  by  their  losses  the  gains  in 
other  lines. 

Any  comprehensive  study  of  the  course 
of  profits  in  the  last  few  years  brings  out  the 
striking  unevenness  and  variation  of  these 
rewards.  Indeed  Professor  Friday's  studies 
seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  total 
body  of  profits  is  never  great,  constant  or 
dependable  enough  to  warrant  its  surgical 
removal  without  so  dislocating  industrial 
institutions  that  the  reduction  in  output 
would  be  more  than  the  total  amount  which 
now  goes  into  profits. 

But  persons  with  socialistic  inclinations 
do  not  stop  to  bother  with  unevenness  or 
variations.  The  mere  word  "profit"  is  a 
red  rag  to  them.  If  anyone  at  any  time 
makes  profits  that  is  quite  enough  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  belief  in  the  iniquity  of 
the  system. 

As  a  result  of  this  belief  there  have 
sprung  up  recently  any  number  of  halfway 
socialistic  schemes,  the  best  advertised  of 
which  was  the  Plumb  Plan  for  the  railroads, 
which  proposed  to  do  away  with  all  so-called 
profits  and  yet  pay  the  investor  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  on  the  capital  he  actually  con- 
tributes. Some  of  these  schemes  have  quite 
a  highbrow  origin,  but  all  are  alike  in  lack- 
ing the  courage  of  outright  old-fashioned 
state  socialism,  which  boldly  advertises  its 
intention  to  abolish  not  only  profits  but  all 
interest  on  capital  as  well.  The  result  is 
that  when  these  proposals  are  analyzed 
curious  inconsistencies  develop. 

Stockholders  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
receiving  profits,  and  such  is  the  idea  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  urged  the 
Plumb  Plan  but  it  is  the  commonly  ex- 
pressed viewpoint  of  finance  and  account- 
ing. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  enormous 
proportion  of  stockholders  in  the  largest  in- 
dustrial corporations  and  in  nearly  all  the 
railroads  do  not  receive  profits  at  all. 

Harebrained  Fallacies 

Where  dividends  of  from  five  per  cent  to 
eight  per  cent  are  paid,  which  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  largest  corporations,  such 
as  the  railroads  and  the  General  Electric, 
Swift  &  Co.,  United  States  Steel,  American 
Telephone,  and  the  like,  the  stockholder  is 
really  receiving  nothing  but  interest.  The 
idea  that  he  is  a  profit  taker  is  more  due  to 
mistaken  accounting  nomenclature  than  to 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

But  suppose  the  dividends  are,  say,  fifteen 
per  cent  instead  of  six  per  cent  or  seven  per 
cent.  In  many  cases  this  is  nothing  more 
than  interest,  because  of  undercapitaliza- 
tion. There  are  many  concerns  which  have 
never  increased  their  capital  stock  beyond 
a  mere  nominal  figure,  with  the  result  that 
the  dividend  rate  appears  very  large,  though 
if  the  capital  stock  had  been  increased  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  custom  the  re- 
sult would  appear  wholly  different. 

Finally,  there  are  the  concerns  which  pay 
large  dividends  on  capital-stock  issues  of 
more  normal  and  generous  size.  What  shall 
we  say  of  those  companies  that  pay  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  on  a  capital 
which  is  not  in  any  sense  undercapitalized? 
The  chances  are — not  in  all  cases  of  course, 
but  in  many  instances — that  such  concerns 
are  the  most  efficient  in  their  line,  and  are 
performing  a  greater  service  than  their 
competitors.  They  are  often  the  pace  set- 
ters— the  low-cost  producers.  Making  un- 
usually large  profits,  they  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  their  situation  by  producing 
all  the  goods  they  can. 

Thus  they  are  the  ones  that  produce 
the  most  goods,  which,  though  not  the  only 
test  of  service,  is  certainly  a  tremendously 
important  one.  Moreover,  these  producers 
often  take  orders  at  lower  prices  than  their 
competitors  who  are  less  efficient  and  are 
making  smaller  profits. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  by  those 
who  regard  the  present  system  of  profit 
taking  as  pernicious  is  that  capital  should 
be  accumulated  by  the  state,  or  by  an 
entire  industry  acting  as  a  unit,  thus  doing 
away  with  private  or  individual  profits. 
Let  us  illustrate  by  means  of  three  steel 
companies.  The  first  reinvests  perhaps  fifty 
million  dollars  and  pays  ten  per  cent  divi- 
dends. The  second,  whose  management  is 
leas  efficient  and  whose  financial  structure 
ia  less  sound,  puts  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  profits  back  into 
the  business  and  pays  three  per  cent  divi- 
dends. The  third,  of  almost  equal  size  and 


importance,  is  so  poorly  organized  and  man- 
aged that  it  puts  nothing  back  and  pays 
no  dividend. 

It  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  certain 
circles  to  suggest  that  these  three  com- 
panies and  scores  of  others  be  pooled  into 
a  single  industry,  probably  to  be  controlled 
by  the  workers  and  technical  experts  rather 
than  by  stockholders.  Investors  would  be 
paid  a  fixed,  moderate  rate  of  interest.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  would  appropriate  from 
its  earnings  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  im- 
provements and  extensions.  There  would 
no  longer  be  the  enormous  differences  in 
profits  and  dividends  that  are  illustrated  by 
the  three  companies  referred  to,  and  which 
are  so  common  in  real  life.  Some  kind  of  a 
supreme  workers'  and  people's  commissary 
would  iron  out  the  wrinkles.  Such  is  the 
general  idea. 

But  is  there  not  an  assumption  back  of  all 
such  schemes  that  industrial  development 
is  at  an  end  and  that  all  risk  in  business  is 
over  with?  Of  course,  if  industry  is  a  com- 
plete, finished  product  we  no  longer  need 
the  fertilizing  possibilities  of  money-making 
or  the  inducement  of  profits. 

Then,  too,  in  all  such  projects  to  do  away 
with  profits  there  lies  another  assumption, 
that  surplus  capital  is  a  mere  matter  of 
decision  upon  the  part  of  committees,  a 
product  of  bookkeeping*.  But  in  actual 
fact  surplus  capital  is  the  result  only  of 
slow  improvement  and  painful  experiment. 
Surplus  capital  comes  from  seeking  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  from  trial  and  error 
and  failure  rather  than  by  means  of  auto- 
matic, perfunctory  book  entries,  which  at 
bottom  all  socialistic,  communistic  and 
syndicalist  schemes  seem  to  involve.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you 
won't  get  slow  improvement,  experiment 
and  trial  and  error  unless  there  are  motive 
forces  strong  enough,  inducements  great 
enough,  to  drive  men  on. 

The  socialistic  idea  that  industry  is  some- 
how a  finished  tool  or  an  automatic  machine 
that  goes  of  itself  by  the  mere  pressure  of 
a  button  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  We  do  not 
hear  the  idea  expressed  very  often,  but  the 
truth  is  that  industry  has  to  be  motivated 
fresh  every  morning.  You  can't  write  a 
scheme  on  paper  to  make  either  men  or 
machines  work  on  indefinitely.  You  have 
got  to  give  both  of  them  fresh,  new  pro- 
pulsion every  day. 

The  system  can't  be  taken  as  it  is,  held 
there  and  in  that  way  made  to  supply 
human  needs.  Just  as  long  as  population 
increases,  the  wants  of  men  grow  and  the 
possibility  of  supplying  them  exists,  indus- 
trial processes  will  remain  anything  but 
constant  and  dependable.  Unless  the  world 
absolutely  stops  growing  and  developing 
there  is  bound  to  be  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  both  supply  and  demand  under  any  con- 
ceivable system,  the  most  socialistic  as  well 
as  the  most  individualistic.  As  long  as 
that  is  true,  the  greatest  liability  of  any 
business  is  to  stay  in  business  and  grow  up 
to  the  demands  upon  it.  That  is  sometimes 
enough  to  break  the  back  of  any  concern. 

Reputation  More  Than  Money 

But  let  us  leave  the  dry  field  of  economics 
for  a  moment  and  consider  human  beings. 
Does  any  person  whose  knowledge  of  life  is 
not  solely  gained  from  books  really  imagine 
that  our  industrial  leaders  are  interested 
only  in  making  profits?  Are  not  the  great 
manufacturers  and  other  captains  of  indus- 
try concerned  with  the  types  of  industries 
they  build  up,  with  the  kinds  of  reputation 
they  are  able  to  construct,  no  less  than  with 
the  money  they  make  out  of  it? 

Even  manufacturers  who  sell  out  and 
retire  from  active  affairs  are  still  jealous  of 
the  good  name  and  reputation  of  their 
former  concern.  After  all,  it  is  their  only 
memorial.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  makes 
speeches  and  I  write  articles.  He  is  jealous 
of  his  reputation  for  eloquent  speechmak- 
ing;  I  for  the  reputation  of  my  articles. 
But  the  business  man's  reputation  must  be 
built  upon  the  good  name  of  his  business. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  false,  distorted 
view  of  human  nature  than  the  idea  that 
business  men  alone  among  human  beings 
are  not  jealous  of  their  good  names  and 
reputations. 

But  if  each  steel  maker  must  get  the 
consent  of  a  committee  of  tired,  blase,  over- 
worked bureaucrats  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
industry  to  every  improvement  he  wants  to 
make,  to  every  idea  he  wishes  to  try  out,  is 
he  going  to  have  the  same  eager  pride  in  the 
good  name  and  credit  he  is  building  up? 

Suppose  the  editor  of  The  Saturday 
Eveninc  Post  commissions  me  to  write  an 


article  on  a  certain  subject.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  theme,  and  may  take  a  long  time 
to  do,  but  I  am  intensely  interested  in  work- 
ing it  out.  But  suppose  I  have  to  go  to 
Washington  to  get  permission  from  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Authors'  Industry 
to  take  four  instead  of  three  weeks  to  write 
the  article,  to  buy  six  instead  of  four  new 
books,  to  travel  to  Chicago  instead  of 
to  Pittsburgh  for  information.  Of  course 
there  will  be  seventy-six  other  authors 
ahead  of  me  waiting  to  have  their  claims 
passed  upon.  Of  course  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  will  be  tired  and  over- 
worked and  much  more  anxious  and  inter- 
ested in  going  out  to  Chevy  Chase  to  play 
golf  than  in  passing  upon  my  petition.  Why 
should  they  be  interested  in  the  activities 
which  are  so  important  to  me  but  seem 
petty  to  them? 

The  socialist  may  laugh  at  what  prob- 
ably seems  to  him  a  far-fetched  analogy. 
But  is  it  really  far-fetched?  Do  not  the 
same  narrowing,  limiting,  cramping  condi- 
tions apply  to  the  steel  industry,  only  on  a 
larger  scale?  That  is,  will  not  the  same  con- 
ditions work  toward  restricting  the  energies 
and  initiative  of  those  who  must  make  the 
steel  mills  a  success,  if  anybody  does,  when 
they  have  to  go  before  a  supreme  council  or 
soviet  to  get  permission  to  spend  eight 
million  dollars  for  a  certain  purpose  instead 
of  six  million,  as  last  year? 

Service  That  Brings  Profits 

To  fling  the  whole  scheme  of  profit  mak- 
ing overboard,  to  make  short  shrift  of  it,  is 
one  thing.  But  to  object  to  the  profit 
motive  when  directed  in  a  too  narrow  and 
shortsighted  manner,  in  disregard  of  the 
interest  of  customers,  employees,  competi- 
tors and  the  public,  is  quite  another  and 
different  matter.  The  old  orthodox  belief 
that  self-interest,  or  profit,  is  practically 
the  sole  motive  power  behind  production, 
and  which  conceived  of  industry  as  solely 
a  money-making  machine,  may  easily  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  contain  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction  and  that  of  the  institutions 
which  have  grown  up  about  it. 

But  the  comforting,  the  wholesome,  fact 
is  that  within  the  business  system  itself 
changes  have  already  begun,  designed  to 
prevent  the  profit  motive  from  defeating 
itself.  As  one  business  man  said  to  me: 

"A  broader  viewpoint,  a  long-time  pur- 
pose, a  sensitiveness  to  the  interests  of  the 
other  fellow  and  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  good-will  as  a  business  asset,  have  proved 
to  be  more  efficacious  in  profit  making  than 
a  greedy  and  unenlightened  policy.  Under 
limitations,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
yet  definitely  charted,  the  service  motive  is 
found  to  coincide  with  the  profit  motive; 
that  is,  certain  policies,  such  as  one  price, 
welfare  work,  collective  bargaining,  money 
back  if  not  satisfied,  pay  dividends  even 
though  they  are  expensive." 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  these 
tendencies  in  American  business,  and  to  say 
they  are  merely  money  grabbing  in  another 
form.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  many  busi- 
ness men  have  seized  upon  the  word 
"service"  in  a  spirit  of  sham  holiness,  and 
that  an  element  of  cant  has  got  into  its  use 
at  business  conventions.  Certain  business 
clubs  have  been  criticized  for  their  emo- 
tional worship  of  success,  for  their  lack  of 
interest  in  anyone  who  is  not  successful,  for 
a  spirit  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
military-officer  caste  of  other  countries. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  merely  superficial. 
The  fact  of  far  deeper  significance  to  all 
except  those  who  approach  the  subject  in 
a  supercilious  or  frankly  destructive  atti- 
tude is  the  evidence  of  a  larger,  broader  and 
more  progressive  business  conception .  This 
includes  the  relation  of  industry  to  the 
workers  who  make  it  up,  as  well  as  to  the 
customers  who  purchase  the  goods.  The  evi- 
dences of  progressive  enlightenment  in  busi- 
ness relations  seem  to  me  to  be  of  profound 
meaning,  of  the  nature  almost  of  an  unseen 
revolution. 

"Enlightened  self-interest"  is  not  a  new 
phrase.  Whole  philosophies  have  been  built 
round  it.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  am  I 
competent  to  wander  off  into  the  fields  of 
metaphysics  and  religion  which  the  idea 
opens  up.  The  point  is  simply  that  a  growing 
class  of  liberal-minded— not  soft-headed — 
business  men  have  faith  that  in  time  a  pro- 
gressive enlightenment  of  self-interest  will 
come  much  nearer  than  now  to  coinciding 
with  public  interest. 

In  a  sort  of  connected  symposium  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  I  want  to  bring  to- 
gether the  replies  of  a  number  of  men  to 

(Continued  on  Page  49) 
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Reversible  Leather  Coats 

Down  the  chimney,  helter-skelter, 
Comes  old  Santa,  in  a  Pelter! 

Wise  old  bird,  he  keeps  his  form 
Clothed  against  the  polar  storm 

In  the  shelter 
Of  a  Pelter. 

Take  the  tip  from  Santa  Claus: 
Get  a  Pelter  Coat,  because 

It's  the  best  for  every  weather. 
One  side's  built  of  finest  leather, 
Which  resists  the  coldest  blow; 
T'other  side  is  gabardine 
Proofed  against  the  sleet  and  snow 
And  the  blizzard's  raging  spleen. 

Thus  the  Pelter 

Is  a  shelter 
That  will  keep  you  warm  as  toast 

Built  for  duty, 

Yet  its  beauty 
Is  a  thing  of  which  you'll  boast 

For  it's  smart  and  trig  and  trim 

With  a  lot  of  youth  and  vim. 

Even  Santa  Claus,  you'll  note, 
In  his  handsome  Pelter  Coat 

Looks  a  whole  lot  slimmer,  svelter, 

—  Take  his  tip  and 
Get  a  Pelter! 

Of  course,  you  want  a  Pelter.  "Which 
style?"  and  "What  color?"  are  the  things 
you  need  to  know  now.  Our  Style  Booklet 
tells  you.  Many  handsome  Pelter  models 
are  pictured — some  with  Fur  Collars — all 
of  them  in  colors.  Send  for  this  booklet  to- 
day and  we'll  also  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
store  nearest  you  that  sells  Pelters. 

For  men,  women  and  children.  Look  for 
the  name  on  every  "Pelter." 

International  Duplex  Coat  Co. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Leather  Coats 

114-116  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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IN  giving  cigars,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  assurance  that 
they  are  good  ones,  fairly  priced.  The 
national  brands  of  the  General  Cigar 
Co.,  Inc.,  listed  here  include  the 
names  of  America's  largest-selling 
cigars : 

Owl  Brand  .  .'.  .  .  BoxofSO  $3.75 
Little  Bobbie      .    .    .    .    Box  of  50  $3.50 

White  Owl  BoxofSO  $4.75 

Van  Dyck — 

Victorias  Box  of  50  $6.00 

Bankers  Box  of  25  $3.65 

BoxofSO  $7.25 
Presidents      ....    Box  of  25  $4.00 
Box  of  50  $8.00 

Robt.  Burns — 

Invincible*      ....    Box  of  25  $3.65 

Box  of  50  $7.25 
Longfellows  (foil  wrapped)    Box  of  25  $4.00 

Box  of  50  $8.00 

These  national  brands  are  sold 
everywhere — from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  They  are  recognized 
everywhere  for  their  quality.  The 
nearest  dealer  has  them  or  will  gladly 
get  them  for  you. 

NATIONAL  RRANDS 

NKW   YORK  CITY 
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(Continued  from  Page  47) 

questions  put  to  them  regarding  enlightened, 
self-interest.  Among  those  who  were  ap- 
proached were  two  engineers,  the  manager 
of  a  relatively  small  manufacturing  plant, 
a  trained  economist  in  the  employ  of  a 
great  corporation,  the  secretary  of  two 
important  trade  associations,  the  manager 
of  a  large  department  store,  a  bank  officer, 
a  man  engaged  in  training  salesmen,  and  the 
head  of  a  department  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing company.  Here  is  a  fair  synopsis  of 
what  they  said: 

Part  I.  "If  you  ask  the  average  business 
man  why  he  is  in  business,  the  reply  will 
come  as  quick  as  greased  lightning,  '  Why, 
to  make  money.'  But  is  it  not  sloppy  think- 
ing to  suppose  because  people  are  looking 
after  their  own  interests  they  are  not  look- 
ing after  the  public  interest  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases?  The  fundamental  idea, 
as  I  see  it,  is  not  to  abolish  the  gain  spirit, 
but  to  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  render 
service  in  order  to  profit.  Unrest  should 
begin  where  it  is  known  that  profits  are 
going  to  those  whose  public  service  is  in- 
visible." 

Part  II.  "Service  is  playing  a  larger 
part  in  business  to-day  than  ever  before, 
but  it  is  because  of  competition.  The  de- 
partment store  tries  to  make  shopping  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  women  customers. 
The  bank  will  go  to  unlimited  ends  to  do 
you  service,  but  it  all  simmers  down  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  it  to  get  your  dollars 
through  encouraging  your  patronage. 

"  Men  strive  to  fulfill  their  own  personal 
desires,  and  in  so  doing  they  build  up  large 
plants,  large  stores  and  businesses  that 
benefit  the  world.  Everyone  in  this  insti- 
tution knows  that  his  first  business  is  to 
give  the  public  service,  and  yet  what  each 
is  working  for  is  his  own  personal  advance- 
ment. He  knows  that  he  will  get  it  by 
increasing  the  service  he  and  the  company 
are  able  to  give." 

The  Personal  Motive 

"  Each  man  has  his  own  views  of  why  he 
starts  out  in  a  business.  He  never  starts 
out  with  the  idea  of  giving  serv  ice.  Many 
a  man  has  decided  that  he  could  get  more 
business  if  he  could  sell  his  goods  just  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  other  fellow.  He 
does  not  always  realize  it,  but  he  is  render- 
ing a  real  service  to  the  community. 

Most  men  render  their  service  without 
knowing  it.  A  young  man  will  meet  a 
young  woman.  She  is  attractive  and  intel- 
ligent. She  appeals  to  him.  He  starts  out 
to  make  a  living.  He  marries  and  has  chil- 
dren. He  makes  a  better  living.  He  may 
even  make  what  men  call  a  big  success.  But 
his  service  was  not  in  that  success.  It  was 
in  the  fulfilling  of  his  duty  to  society,  his 
building  up  of  a  family.  His  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  make  money;  his  intentions 
were  to  use.  the  money  for  himself  and  his 
family.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  his 
business  he  rendered  service,  but  he  ex- 
pected a  living  for  what  he  did.  His  pur- 
pose was  not  to  render  service  to  man. 
Nature  gave  him  a  purpose  and  hid  it  from 
him,  and  that  was  to  serve  by  means  of  his 
family. 

"When  we  try  to  induce  a  salesman  to 
give  more  service  so  he  will  make  more 
sales  we  always  appeal  to  him  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
results. 

"We  attract  his  attention  by  telling  him 
that  he  will  make  more  money  by  increas- 
ing his  sales,  and  then  we  try  to  show  him 
how  he  can  do  it  by  making  every  sale  a 
repeat  order.  We  attempt  to  put  the  sales- 
man in  the  class  with  the  professional  man. 

"Men  will  serve  others  as  long  as  they 
know  that  in  so  doing  they  are  serving  first 
themselves.  Service  to  the  community 
comes  through  their  efforts  to  satisfy  some 
of  their  desires. 

"Under  the  present  system  there  is  some 
inducement  for  a  man  to  strive  to  build  up 
a  big  business.  He  wants  to  leave  it  to  his 
children  perhaps.  He  is  not  content  with 
staying  in  a  small  town.  As  the  result,  he 
works  and  strives  and  makes  progress  by 
which  the  entire  country  and  the  world  is 
benefited,  but  back  of  it  all  is  the  selfish 
motive. 

"Take  myself,  for  example.  In  the  past 
fifteen  years,  so  I  could  get  all  the  experi- 
ence possible  in  my  line,  I  have  moved  with 
my  family  from  town  to  town,  always  work- 
ing for  something  better,  and  never  con- 
tent. Perhaps  I  have  taught  thousands  of 
salesmen  in  the  larger  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  better  service,  but  back  of  it  all 


has  been  the  selfish  motive.  I  wanted  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world  myself,  and  if  I  have 
done  any  service  it  is  for  this  reason. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
men  working  entirely  for  service,  because 
that  is  not  true;  but  they  are  so  few  that 
they  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  vast 
mass  who  are  working  from  a  selfish  motive. " 

Part  III.  "  I  don't  believe  that  what  the 
great  mass  demands  when  they  ask  for 
more  service  is  the  socialist  ideal.  They 
simply  clamor  for  more  than  they  are  get- 
ting to-day.  The  cry  is  for  an  extra  touch 
of  human  warmth,  of  friendliness  and  per- 
sonal interest. 

"Business  too  often  builds  up  about  itself 
a  cold,  impersonal  stereotyped  wall  that 
can't  help  but  anger  those  whose  labor 
helped  build  that  wall  against  themselves. 
The  really  pitiful  thing  is  the  way  men 
who  enter  business  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
do  good  become  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
glittering  reward  of  money  rather  than 
service,  which  would  bring  the  money  with- 
out the  worry. 

"You  and  I  are  just  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
hundred  and  five  million  people  in  this 
country,  ready  and  even  anxious  to  go  out 
of  our  way  for  any  man  or  any  company 
willing  to  give  us  just  a  little  special  atten- 
tion, just  another  ounce  more  than  we 
usually  get. 

"  More  attention  paid  to  individual  wants, 
operating  at  the  lowest  possible  profit,  with 
a  greater  turnover  and  larger  sales,  and  a 
sincere  endeavor  on  the  part  of  those  in 
control  to  surround  their  acts  with  the 
warmth  and  magnetism  of  consideration, 
sympathy  and  understanding,  will  bring 
about  a  better  type  of  service  without 
revolution. 

"The  interesting  part  of  the  whole  thing 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more  business  men 
and  institutions  tend  toward  rendering 
service  as  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  as  a 
means  to  an  end — with  profits  as  an  inci- 
dental factor — the  more  service  will  they 
be  able  to  render,  and  thereby  the  greater 
will  be  their  profits — also  their  happiness. 
I  really  know  of  nothing  more  provocative 
of  lasting  pleasure  than  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  serve  for  the  joy  of  serving,  with 
the  realization  in  the  background  that  that 
joy  has,  in  spite  of  its  own  great  reward, 
other  more  concrete  ones  expressed  in  dol- 
lars— to-day's  token  of  accomplishment. 

"In  America,  with  people  so  thoroughly 
satisfied,  in  spite  of  temporary  mutterings 
and  grumblings,  there  can  be  a  greater 
amount  of  service  rendered  with  an  ultimate 
gain  in  the  long  run,  without  revolution,  if 
our  business  men  will  only  bear  in  mind 
that  the  relatively  small  sacrifice  of  profits 
is  good  business,  and  that  the  constant 
bearing  in  mind  of  the  higher  motives  of 
social  justice  will  bring  them,  in  addition  to 
their  money  profits,  a  great  soul  satisfac- 
tion and  a  lasting  happiness." 

Vocational  Reputation 

But  cannot  we  approach  the  subject  less 
abstractly?  Do  not  the  broader  concep- 
tions of  business  show  themselves  in  some 
definite  everyday  manner?  I  think  these 
questions  will  find  a  suggestive  answer  in 
the  statement  made  to  me  by  a  man  who 
for  ten  years  has  been  engaged  in  cleaning 
up  advertising.  He  has  prosecuted  any 
number  of  concerns  which  printed  false  or 
misleading  advertisements;  he  has  per- 
suaded a  far  larger  number  to  alter  their 
copy  in  the  interest  of  truth;  and  he  has 
discussed  the  subject  with  hundreds  of 
gatherings  of  business  men  in  scores  of 
different  industries.  He  was  asked  whether 
self-interest  is  being  pushed  to  the  same 
ruthless  extremes  in  business  as  formerly, 
and  replied: 

"When  I  started  this  work  about  ten 
years  ago  you  could  not  get  men  to  view 
their  industry  as  a  whole.  Each  would  say, 
'  My  advertising  is  clean.  Why  should  I  be 
interested  in  the  other  fellow's?  I  admit 
he  is  pretty  bad,  and  if  he  goes  on  using 
that  type  of  copy  it  will  reflect  upon  him 
and  he  will  lose  the  public's  confidence, 
which  is  what  he  deserves.'  But  now  they 
realize  that  confidence  must  be  in  all  adver- 
tising, not  merely  in  one  piece.  They  under- 
stand that  the  public  must  have  confidence 
in  merchandising  as  a  whole,  not  in  just 
one  store. 

"The  day  has  passed  when  a  few  big 
individuals  in  any  line  can  stand  by  them- 
selves. It  was  not  long  ago  when  trade 
associations  could  not  live  because  of  mutual 
jealousies.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Now- 
business  men  are  coming  to  look  upon  their 
industry  as  a  whole.  They  have  discovered 


A  Durham -Duplex  Razor !  Hand- 
somely finished  —  durable  —  useful ! 
No  gift  from  a  father  to  a  son  could 
be  more  sensible. 

Father  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  shaving  qualities  of  the  oil- 
tempered,  hollow-ground,  double-edged 
Durham-Duplex  blades. 

"Take  it  from  him"  that  when  he  gives 
you  a  Durham-Duplex,  he  gives  you 
not  only  a  nifty  Christmas  present  but 
a  lifelong  guarantee  of  shaving  comfort. 


URHAM1-IUPLEX 


*s4  9leal  ^azor-made  Safe 

Standard  Set  One  Dollar  Complete.  Made  and 
Sold  in  Canada  at  Same  Price.  Razor  with  at- 
tractive American  ivory  handle,  safety  guard  and 
package  of  three  Durham-Duplex  blades  (6  shav- 
ing edges)  all  in  handsome  American  ivory  case. 

Christmas  Model  Two  Dollars.    Same  as  above 
but  with  gold  plated  blade  holder  and  safety  guard. 
Other  sets  up  to  $12 

Additional  blades 
50c  for  a  package  of  5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
FACTORIES 


Jersey  City.  U.  S.  A. 
Paris,  France 


Sheffield.  Eng 
Toronto,  Can. 


Sales  Representatives  in  all  Countries 
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"I  purchased  a  useful  gift  for  you  this  Christmas, 
Dad — a  genuine  Boyce  MotO'Meter  for  your  car. 

"You  attach  it  to  the  radiator  cap  and  every  time 
you  look  at  it,  think  of  me  and — your  motor. 

"All  our  friends  now  have  a  Boyce  Moto'Meter 
on  their  cars,  and  from  what  they  tell  me,  you 
will  find  it  both  extremely  useful  as  well  as  orna' 
mental.  It  prevents  overheating,  and  they  say  you 
cant  use  a  radiator  cover  properly  without  one." 

The  BOYCE  MOTOMETER  is  an  ideal  Christmas 
gift  and  is  sold  by  all  automobile  accessory  dealers. 


THE  MOTO-METER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


that  they  don't  live  alone.  Individuals  are 
learning  that  being  clean  is  not  enough,  for 
they  cannot  succeed  in  the  long  run  unless 
the  entire  industry  is  clean  enough  to 
command  public  confidence. 

"About  the  time  I  started  this  work  a 
well-known  concern  was  being  lambasted 
by  one  of  the  newspapers  for  alleged  unfair 
practices.  I  remembered  that  many  of  the 
leaders  in  that  line  of  business  told  me  it 
was  a  popular  move;  that  the  concern  in 
question  was  disliked  and  deserved  to  be 
attacked.  A  few  months  ago  this  same 
company  was  made  the  target  in  a  campaign 
the  Government  had  been  carrying  on. 
Several  of  the  officers  were  fined  or  arrested. 
I  happened  about  this  time  to  see  three  of 
their  keenest  competitors.  All  expressed 
their  deep  regret  at  the  action  of  the 
Government. 

"'It's  too  bad,'  said  one  of  them.  'It 
will  tear  down  confidence  in  business  at  a 
time  when  the  country  needs  such  con- 
fidence.' Another  competitor,  the  one  who 
has  the  most  personal  reason  for  disliking 
these  people,  said, '  That  affects  me  and  my 
business.' 

"Business  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  to  have  their  competitors  humiliated 
is  not  going  to  help  them  in  the  long  run. 
They  know,  too,  that  if  their  competitors 
are  misrepresented  their  turn  will  come 
next.  They  know  that  the  bulk  of  public 
feeling  toward  an  industry  will  take  the 
direction  either  of  confidence  or  lack  of  it. 

"You  would  be  amazed  at  a  complete 
list  of  the  industries  which  are  cleaning  up 
their  merchandising  and  advertising  meth- 
ods. Many  are  coming  to  us  because  we 
are  impartial  intermediaries,  unconnected 
with  any  particular  industry  and  receiving 
our  financial  support  from  concerns  in  many 
different  lines.  Other  industries  are  form- 
ing their  own  bureaus. 

"Of  course  you  may  say  that  such  a 
cleaning-up  process  succeeds  only  because 
a  concern  will  point  out  its  competitors' 
sins.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  all  are  selfish, 
and  it  is  true  that  when  John  Jones  stops 
his  objectionable  advertising  or  his  mis- 
leading bargain  sales,  John  Smith  nearly 
always  says  with  a  broad  smile,  'I  knew 
Jones  would  come  round  to  my  way  of 
thinking.'  But  the  net  result  is  that  all 
benefit  from  the  improvement,  the  public 
included. 

"Besides,  running  all  through  these  ac- 
tivities is  the  spirit  of  protecting  the  whole 
industry,  a  realization,  unconscious  per- 
haps, that  in  the  last  analysis  each  man 
must  rely  upon  the  others.  I  tell  you  most 
of  these  men  do  not  themselves  know  what 
a  tremendous  change  is  taking  place  or 
what  a  great  force  for  good  they  are  lining 
themselves  up  with,  though  in  most  cases 
each  man  probably  still  has  the  same  selfish 
motives  as  before." 

Speeding  Up  Retail  Selling 

"I  want  to  make  this  thing  quite  real  to 
you.  One  of  the  most  expensive  items  in 
operating  a  large  retail  store  is  the  time  of 
the  clerks  taken  up  by  customers  in  merely 
looking  over  the  goods  on  sale.  Much  of 
this  is  necessary,  of  course,  but  a  great 
amount  of  time  could  be  saved  if  customers 
were  always  sure  that  an  article  was  pre- 
cisely as  represented.  If  customers  had 
such  complete  confidence  in  the  representa- 
tions of  department  stores,  both  through 
advertising  and  the  clerks  themselves,  that 
they  purchased  an  article  the  moment  the 
clerk  told  them  what  it  consisted  of,  with- 
out further  examination  to  detect  the  joker, 
just  think  of  the  time  that  would  be  saved ! 

"  The  idea,  in  simple  language,  of  course, 
is  to  raise  the  standards  to  a  point  where 
the  clerk  will  be  trained  to  say,  'Yes,  it 
looks  something  like  linen,  but  it's  mostly 
cotton.'  If  that  happened  often  enough 
customers  would  lose  their  doubts  and 
suspicions  and  make  their  purchases  in  a 
far  shorter  period  of  time.  They  would  come 
to  rely  upon  the  merchant  and  his  clerks, 
and  act  accordingly.  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a  policy  might  be  carried  to 
a  point  which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
clerks  in  the  largest  department  stores  by 
several  hundred. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me.  This  new 
spirit  which  is  leading  men  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  industry  as  a  whole  does  not 
weaken  their  own  ambition  or  initiative.  No 
matter  how  anxious  they  are  to  have  their 
competitors  succeed,  each  one  is  just  as  eager 
as  ever  to  be  the  shining  star  in  the  firma- 
ment by  going  his  competitor  one  better. 

"This  whole  movement  seems  to  me 
to  be  merely  an  effort  to  insure  the  future 


rather  than  the  more  immediate  profit. 
Whether  under  former  or  present  condi- 
tions, all  these  men  were  trying  to  improve 
their  own  lot.  But  I  feel  that  in  the  days 
when  no  man  cared  what  happened  to  his 
competitor  men  were  destroying  their  own 
future  opportunities." 

I  recently  ran  through  a  series  of  bulletins 
of  one  of  the  big  trade  associations  in  the 
oil  industry  to  see  just  what  topics  and  sub- 
jects were  being  covered.  First  came  an 
article  on  the  world  situation.  Then  ap- 
peared a  careful  analysis  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
standard  specifications,  which,  though  of 
benefit  no  doubt  to  the  members  of  the 
industry,  might  prove  of  even  greater  value 
to  its  customers. 

The  next  discussion  concerned  the  slow- 
ness of  tank-car  movement  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  cars.  There  being  no  way  sud- 
denly to  increase  the  number  of  cars,  the 
only  thing  left  was  to  expedite  their  move- 
ment, and  judging  from  the  article  a  special 
bureau  had  evidently  been  formed  for  that 
purpose.  This  may  have  fitted  in  with  a 
selfish  interest  of  oil  producers,  but  the  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  in  terms  of  the  supply 
required  by  farmers,  manufacturers  and 
others.  An  entire  bulletin  was  devoted  to 
the  conservation  of  gas  fuel  and  another  to 
the  improvement  of  the  automobile  engine 
in  order  to  prevent  the  present  waste  of  oil. 

There  is  nothing  so  very  exceptional  about 
this  program.  There  are  no  doubt  numerous 
trade  associations  with  narrower  ideas,  but 
there  are  many  with  equally  broad  concep- 
tions of  their  functions.  The  very  fact  that 
this  layout  of  subjects  seems  neither  excep- 
tional nor  remarkable  shows  how  far  we 
have  progressed  in  recent  years  away  from 
a  narrow  conception  of  self-interest. 

A  Significant  Experiment 

Indeed,  if  business  falls  far  short  in  the 
ideal  of  rendering  service  it  is,  I  insist, 
chiefly  because  men  have  not  pushed  their 
group  organization  and  activities  with 
enough  intelligence  and  intensity.  To  be 
specific,  the  most  pernicious  feature  of  the 
business  system  is  what  might  be  called  the 
irregularity  of  production,  which  in  simple 
language  means  the  closing  down  of  mills, 
throwing  workers  out  of  employment  and 
possibly  reducing  to  zero  the  returns  upon 
capital  invested.  Nothing  is  more  disturb- 
ing to  the  country  in  general  and  to  labor 
in  particular  than  the  closing  for  even  a  few 
weeks  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Lack  of  regularity  and  continuity  in  pro- 
duction means  a  floating  population  of 
workers  who  cannot  become  citizens  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  general  state 
of  unrest.  No  industry  has  had  this  problem 
to  face  in  a  more  acute  form  than  the  book- 
printing  trade.  School  boards  and  superin- 
tendents have  usually  made  their  decisions 
in  June  regarding  the  choice  of  textbooks 
for  the  following  school  year.  This  means 
that  the  printing  industry  is  rushed  to  the 
limit  in  the  summer  and  obliged  to  take  on 
extra  help.  Not  only  are  many  of  these 
workers  let  out  in  the  fall,  but  the  work  of 
necessity  is  hasty  and  imperfect. 

Henry  P.  Kendall,  a  Boston  employer 
identified  with  the  printing  trades,  con- 
ceived the  idea  a  few  years  ago  of  inducing 
school  boards  to  reach  their  decisions  in 
February,  thus  spreading  the  work  over  a 
much  longer  period.  The  effect  would  be 
not  only  to  stabilize  employment  but  to 
produce  better  books  and  turn  them  out 
more  promptly.  Mr.  Kendall  addressed 
great  numbers  of  gatherings  of  school  super- 
intendents, urging  the  change,  but  the  mass 
of  men  he  had  to  deal  with  was  so  great  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  bulked  so 
little  to  any  one  school  board/  that  the 
results  have  not  been  what  was  hoped  for. 

Now  this  illustration  might  seem  a  poor 
one,  because  the  experiment  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  with 
Kendall's  reputation  for  successful  business 
operations  should  devote  so  much  time  and 
effort  to  the  undertaking  is  important,  for 
as  a  director  in  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
New  England,  the  president  of  another 
bank,  the  head  of  an  important  trade  asso- 
ciation, the  president  and  manager  of  sev- 
eral manufacturing  companies  and  tin 
guiding  spirit  in  the  current  reorganization 
of  two  great  industrial  enterprises,  Mr. 
Kendall  is  no  theorist. 

An  example  of  industrial  correlation  is  the 
joint  action  of  the  oil  and  automobile  in- 
dustries to  perfect  the  automobile  engine. 
The  old-fashioned  idea  would  have  been  for 
(Continued  on  Pag*  S3) 
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A  RE  you  getting  full  value  out  of 
/-\  the  attic  in  your  home?  You 
can  make  an  attractive  and  useful 
room  in  what  is  now  waste  space,  and 
do  it  at  little  cost,  by  the  use  of 
Sheetrock,  the  fireproof  wallboard. 
Sheetrock  makes  standard  walls  and 
ceilings.  It  comes  in  broad,  ceiling- 
high  sections.  These  units  can  be  sawed, 
and  nailed  directly  to  the  joists  or 
studding.  Any  good  carpenter  can 
apply  Sheetrock  quickly  and  easily. 


Walls  and  ceilings  of  Sheetrock  are  per- 
manent, rigid,  non-warping,  and  fire- 
proof. They  resist  cold  and  damp.  Fitted 
with  the  U.  S.  G.  Patented  Reinforce- 
ment at  the  joining  edges,  the  sections 
of  Sheetrock  meet  in  a  tight,  flush  joint 
that  insures  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
taking  any  decoration — wallpaper, 
paint,  or  panels.  Your  lumber  dealer 
or  your  dealer  in  builders'  supplies  has 
Sheetrock.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our 
descriptive  booklet,  "Walls  of  Worth," 


SHEETROCK 


Jhe  FIRE  PROOF 


WALL  BO  A  R  D 


UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  205  W '.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 

World's  Largest  Producers  of  Gypsum  Products 


SALES  OFFICES:  New  York.  N.  V..  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Boston.  Mass..  Washington, 
D.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit. 
Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Omaha.  Nebraska.  Denver,  Colorado,  Los  Angeles.  California 


MINES  AND  M ILLS :  Oakfield.  N.  Y„  Plasterco. Va.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Gypsum,  Ohio, 
Genoa, Ohio.  Detroit,  Mich..  Alabaster,  Mich., 'Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Blue  Rapids,  Kas..  Southard,  Okla..  Eldorado.  Okla.,  Piedmont, 
S.  D.,  Loveland.  Colorado,  Denver,  Colorado,  Arden,  Nevada,  Amboy,  California. 
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"Gifts  Men  Appre* 
date — 1920"  is  a 
handsome  holiday 
booklet  in  many  colors, 
full  of  pictures  and 
suggestions  about  use' 
ful  gifts  that  indicate 
forethought.  Get 
your  copy  at  our  men's 
wear  dealer's. 


5> 


FURNISHINGS,  thoughtfully  chosen,  are  the  most  welcome 
and  useful  of  gifts  for  men.  Wilson  Bro's  name  on  a  gift  of  fur- 
nishings absolutely  establishes  its  quality,  correctness  and  value 
— makes  it  worth  more! 


For  the  business  man: 

Wilson  Bro  s  white  poplin  shirts. 
"Chain-Knit"  silk  or  lisle  hose  in 

solid  colors. 
Business,  dress  and  driving  gloves. 
Travel  set.    "Strate-Cut"  scarfs. 

For  the  outdoor  man : 

"Chain-Knit"  wool  hose. 
Wilson  Bro's  flannel  shirts. 
McCeorge  wool  gloves. 
"Chain-Knit"  golf  hose. 


For  the  college  man: 

"Chain-Knit"  English  ribbed 
wool  hose.  ' 

"Strate-Cut"  scarfs. 

Wilson  Bro's  soft-collar  and 
other  shirts  assorted  for 
wear  at  work  and  play. 

"Chain-Knit"  fancy  silk  hose. 

Wilson  Bro  s  silk  muffler. 

Travel  set. 

Motoring  gauntlets. 


For  grandfather: 

"Chain-Knit"  cashmere  hosiery. 
McCeorge  wool  gloves. 
Wilson  Bro's  warm  wool  muffler. 
Fancy  or  initial  handkerchiefs. 
Wilson  Bro  s  winter  woolens. 

For  the  man  who  travels: 

Wilson  Bro's  shirts— "Stratc -Cut"  scarfs. 

"Chain-Knit"  hose  to  harmonize. 
Wilson  Bro's  travel  set,  collar  bag  and 

Pullman  slippers  in  case. 


Your  mens  furnishings  dealer  \nows  what  men  wear  and  will  gladly  help  you  select  gifts  from  Wilson  Bro's  complete  line. 


l:..stahlt\hc(l  IX(i4    (  (implctc  I ■'urni-shiTS  of  Men 
CHICAGO    BOSTON    DALLAS    DETROIT    LOUISVILLE    ST.  LOUIS    NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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the  oil  industry  to  have  sold  all  the  fuel 
possible  to  automobile  users  at  the  highest 
possible  price  and  let  someone  else  worry 
about  the  results. 

Many  business  men  believe  that  a  real 
start  was  made  during  the  war  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  the  ironing  out  of  the 
major  irregularities  and  maladjustments  of 
production.  But  the  board  was  scrapped 
soon  after  the  armistice,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort 
made  since  to  continue  the  useful  coopera- 
tion that  was  forced  upon  industry  by  the 
necessities  of  war.  Recently  in  an  informal 
conversation  Mr.  Kendall  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  President  with  a  sound  busi- 
ness and  economic  background  and  with 
sufficient  imagination  could  bring  the  lead- 
ers of  industry  together  and  induce  them 
to  cooperate  to  a  degree  that  would  solve 
many  of  our  most  vexed  industrial  problems. 

Indeed  a  very  strong  impression  exists 
that  if  the  various  groups  in  the  textile 
industry,  all  the  way  from  the  wool  and 
cotton  grower  to  the  retailer,  had  been 
willing  to  cooperate  throughout  1919,  the 
recent  terrific  slump  in  this  whole  great 
field  of  enterprise  might  have  been  largely 
averted.  Now  a  wool  manufacturer  might 
say  that  it  is  not  practical  for  him  to  coop- 
erate with  a  wool  grower  or  a  converter  or 
a  retailer.  But  my  modest  yet  firm  convic- 
tion is  that  unless  the  different  groups  or 
stages  of  business  men  do.  learn  to  solve 
their  problems  in  connection  with  the  groups 
or  stages  that  precede  and  follow  them,  they 
are  merely  laying  up  no  end  of  trouble  for 
the  future. 

After  making  a  big  allowance  for  cant, 
hypocrisy  and  plain  everyday  bunk,  I  sub- 
mit also  that  the  constantly  increasing  use 
of  the  word  "service"  in  all  manner  of 
industries  is  in  itself  significant  of  progres- 
sive enlightenment  and  broader  conceptions 
of  business. 

People  at  least  know  they  ought  to  be 
giving  service,  even  if  they  don't  do  it.  The 
relation  between  seller  and  buyer  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  complete,  making 
as  a  result  for  more  perfect  coordination 
throughout  the  whole  industrial  structure. 
We  know  how  banks  have  increased  their 
services  and  how  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  automobile,  tire,  motor-truck  and  many 
other  lines.  The  large  department  store  or 
mail-order  house  prides  itself  upon  its 
service.  Now  obviously  all  this  means  some 
sacrifice  of  immediate  profits.  It  may  be 
good  business  in  the  long  run — enlight- 
ened self-interest,  in  other  words — but  the 
very  fact  that  business  is  willing  to  make 
immediate  sacrifices  indicates  progressive 
enlightenment. 

Three  Sermons  on  One  Text 

"There  is  always  a  question  of  just  where 
service  begins,"  said  one  business  man  in 
discussing  the  subject.  "Take,  for  example, 
the  dealer  who  sells  you  gasoline  at  a  filling 
station.  You  are  entitled  to  have  the  cap 
taken  off  your  tank,  the  tank  filled  quickly 
and  without  trouble,  the  cap  put  back  on 
and  your  change  returned  promptly.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  sale  of  the  commodity.  But 
service  starts  after  that.  If  the  man  offers 
to  fill  your  radiator  with  water,  notices  that 
there  is  not  enough  air  in  your  tires,  and 
looks  after  these  things,  he  is  giving  you 
service." 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  enter- 
prises exist  whose  product  is  base  or  trivial 
and  whose  owners  and  managers  are  bent 
so  exclusively  upon  gain  that  the  general 
effect  cannot  be  other  than  base.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  reason  given  for  lack  of 
labor  trouble  in  one  of  the  oldest  saw-making 
concerns  in  the  country  is  that  owners  and 
workers  alike  have  always  been  determined 
to  turn  out  the  best  saws  made.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  textile  mill  in  England  where 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  between 
unions  and  employers  is  that  the  goods 
shall  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

In  such  cases  may  it  not  be  fairly  argued 
that  the  motive  power  is  as  much  a  desire 
to  give  service  as  to  make  profits?  Nor 
does  there  seem  much  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  concerns  to  which  quality  means  as 
much  or  more  than  profits  is  on  the  increase. 

I  recently  clipped  out  of  various  news- 
papers and  magazi  nes  th  ree  ad  vertisements : 
one  of  a  chain  of  grocery  stores,  the  second 
of  a  lumber  company,  and  the  third  of  a 
motor-car  manufacturer.  The  chain  store 
was  advertising  in  connection  with  its 
eightieth  anniversary,  and  the  statement 
was  marie  that  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
concern  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  founders, 


"To  serve  the  people  of  its  city  to  the  best 
of  human  ability  within  its  chosen  field." 

The  lumber  company  started  out  by  say- 
ing that  an  industry  is  no  stronger  than  its 
service  to  the  people.  The  gist  of  the  mes- 
sage was  that  the  company  is  ready  to  give 
impartial  advice  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
regarding  the  species  of  wood  best  suited 
to  particular  purposes.  The  automobile 
company  headed  its  advertisement,  "He 
profits  most  who  covets  profit  least,"  and 
went  on  to  say: 

"If  it  meets  a  great  public  need,  any 
industrial  enterprise  can  choose  between 
being  a  mere  business  and  a  business  insti- 
tution. It.  can  choose  between  the  two 
kinds  of  money  which  can  be  made  in  busi- 
ness— the  ephemeral  kind,  or  the  clean  and 
the  lasting  kind. 

"A  business  can  be  built  in  a  year,  a 
month,  or  even  in  a  day.  But  a  business 
institution  should  command  the  noblest 
endeavors  of  a  lifetime. 

"A  business  success,  so-called,  can  be 
compounded  of  man's  lesser  and  even  his 
baser  abilities.  It  can  be  built  by  mere 
energy  or  enterprise  or  expedience — or  con- 
structed of  cunning  and  craft  and  chicane. 
But  a  business  institution  cannot  be  created 
unless  it  partakes  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
intellect,  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

"A  mere  business  success,  so-called, 
measures  that  success  by  the  amount  of 
money  it  amasses.  A  business  institution 
concerns  itself,  first,  not  with  the  amount 
but  with  the  kind  of  money  which  it  ac- 
cumulates. 

"The  one  centers  its  activities  upon  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  buyer,  the  other  upon 
his  last  thoughts;  the  one  deals  in  immedi- 
ate money,  the  other  in  ultimate  good  will." 

Do  They  Really  Mean  It? 

"It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  institu- 
tion that  is  preoccupied  with  quality,  and 
correspondingly  careless  of  profit,  that  large 
profit  always  follows.  And  a  still  greater 
reward,  that  it  is  a  clean  profit,  which  en- 
dures long  after  the  other  is  dead. 

"  The  most  precious  asset  that  can  accrue 
to  any  business  institution  is  the  pleasant 
thoughts  which  people  think  about  it. 
When  those  pleasant  thoughts,  multiplied 
many  million  times,  have  crystallized  into 
a  deep-rooted  conviction,  then  a  spirit  has 
been  added  to  the  body — the  mere  business 
has  become  a  business  institution. 

"  Upon  those  who  direct  its  destinies  only 
one  necessity,  only  one  duty,  devolves  for- 
ever after.  Let  them  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  lapse,  even  in  thought,  from  their  high 
purpose  of  keeping  faith.  Let  them  take 
care  that  they  continue  to  be  worthy  of  the 
precious  trust  reposed  in  them." 

But  you  will  say,  "This  is  merely  an 
advertisement  written  by  a  clever  advertis- 
ing man  employed  to  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  everything,  and  to  build  up  by 
force  of  repetition  a  good  name  and  good 
will  for  his  client."  But  if  the  managers  of 
that  company  do  not  themselves  feel  this 
idea,  this  obligation  which  the  advertise- 
ment so  eloquently  portrays,  they  are  prob- 
ably the  most  despicable  impostors  and 
hypocrites  that  ever  lived. 

But  probably  they  do  mean  it,  or  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  any  of  us  poor  imperfect 
human  beings  are  capable  of  idealism  in 
business.  At  least  the  ideal  is  there,  and 
that  means  a  progress  in  business  concep- 
tions toward  a  point  where  self-interest  and 
service  more  nearly  coincide. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  large  Western 
department  store  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion outlining  the  duties  and-  functions  of 
the  different  people  in  the  establishment, 
and  explained  their  own  functions  as  follows : 

"Our  task  is  not  to  sweep  floors,  to  wash 
windows,  to  keep  books,  to  fill  orders  and 
sell  goods.  Directly  and  immediately,  that 
is  the  business  of  our  employees.  It  is  not 
enough  if  we  be  bosses  on  the  job  and  mere  | 
taskmasters.  We  must  constructively  con- 
tribute to  the  symphony  by  supplying 
ideals,  by  devising  processes,  improving 
methods,  inventing  equipment  and  training 
hand,  heart  and  mind,  if  we  would  earn  that 
portion  of  the  income  called,  not  wages,  but 
profits.  Profit,  when  justly  earned,  is  a 
reward  for  a  particular  kind  of  service 
which  the  employees  themselves  do  not 
contribute." 

But  obviously  you  cannot  make  men  and 
women  unselfish  by  merely  talking  about 
it,  preaching  and  resoluting  and  advertising 
about  it.  One  of  the  practical  problems  of 
the  day  is  to  create  an  environment  and  a 
medium  in  which  men  can  sense  their  re- 
lationships to  other  men,  and  have  their 
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Business  Efficiency 
and  Good  Digestion 

Many  a  man  is  a  failure  be- 
cause of  his  petulant,  fault- 
finding manner.  To  his  assist- 
ants his  faults  are  attributable 
to  a  bad  disposition.  In  reality 
his  trouble  may  be  wholly  due 
to  bad  digestion. 

If  such  a  man  will  pay  strict 
attention  to  his  diet  and  chew 
Beeman's  Original  Pepsin 
Gum  for  ten  minutes  after  each 
meal  his  digestive  troubles 
will  disappear. 


American  Chide  Company 
New  York  Cleveland 
Chicago  Kansas  City 

San  Francisco  Rochester 
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^eres  the  WASHEKwith 

TverHot 
Suds 


AMONG  all  the  electric 
il washers  there's  one 
that  heats  the  water  and 
keeps  it  hot — continuously. 

It's  the  Everhot  Almetal 
—  a  washer  combining  all 
the  features  you  want,  in- 
cluding hot  suds  in  plenty. 

No  more  heating  suds  in  a  sep- 
arate boiler,  to  be  carried — a 
pail  at  a  time  —  and  emptied 
into  the  washer. 

The  Everhot  Almetal  Washer 
heats  the  water  while  it  is  doing  the 
washing!  You  regulate  the  heat  to 
the  exact  temperature  desired. 

The  clothes,  when  washed,  are 
lifted  out  aulomatically-spotlessly 
clean — steamed  and  sterilized! 

The  Everhot  Almetal  Washer 
is  the  last  word  in  electric  wash- 
ing machines — yet  it  costs  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  washer. 

"Everhot"  Book  Free 

Our  free  booklet  tells,  in  pic- 
tures and  text,  why  the  Ever- 
hot  Almetal  Washer  excels  in 
so  many  ways.  Write  for  a  copy 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Gas- 
Heated 
Electric- 
Operated 


ASHER 


National  Distributors 

MANUFACTURES  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 

411  I'ullcrlon  Buildintf  •  Si.  1-otiin,  MUanuri 


interest  in  these  relationships  aroused.  This 
in  turn  means  that  a  sense  of  service  can 
be  developed. 

Now  it  may  be  that  employers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  workers  do  not 
have  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  their 
work,  or  the  standards  and  sense  of  public 
service  which  characterize,  let  us  say,  the 
physicians  and  clergy.  But  the  practical 
question  is  whether  employers  are  working 
to  remedy  this  defect. 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  this  article,  nor 
is  this  the  place,  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  thousands  of  industrial  experiments 
now  being  conducted  along  these  very  lines. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  never  were  as  many 
minds,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  work- 
ing on  this  problem.  A  single  illustration  of 
how  intensely  practical  this  problem  ap- 
pears to  some  of  the  men  actually  engaged 
in  managing  industry  may  be  worth  while. 

One  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  re- 
cently explained  to  me  in  detail  how  in 
numerous  manufacturing  plants,  where  the 
work  had  been  considered  hard  and  unin- 
teresting, he  had  been  able  to  arouse  intense 
interest  among  the  workers  through  charts 
which  show  them  their  part  in  the  total 
process. 


Before  the  poet  left  him  Yut  Gar  had 
imposed  his  demand,  and  Sing  Fang  had 
consented  to  display  on  the  panels  of  his 
door  the  red  paper  announcements  which 
would  precede  the  marriage  of  Sing  Toy 
and  Yut  Gar. 

The  poet  faced  this  alternative:  He 
could  destroy  Bow  Lung — and  his  sister's 
chance  of  happiness — or  by  breaking  his 
pledged  word  he  could  postpone  for  a  little 
while  the  hour  fixed  for  the  apothecary's 
death. 

For  a  moment  self-destruction  filled  his 
mind.  Yut  Gar  had  threatened  the  poet's 
life  as  a  result  of  his  withholding  his  con- 
sent to  Sing  Toy's  marriage,  and  Sing  Fang 
realized  that  his  arm  was  all  that  stood  be- 
tween his  sister  and  a  forced  marriage  with 
Yut  Gar. 

On  the  following  day  all  Chinatown  knew 
that  the  pearl  of  the  colony  would  presently 
be  crushed  and  broken  in  the  crooked 
fingers  of  the  fish  merchant  of  Ross  Alley. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadow 
of  the  pagoda  above  Sing  Fat's  store  painted 
its  symbol  of  the  dark  legends  of  China  over 
the  portals  of  St.  Mary's  Church  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Dupont  Street,  the  poet 
left  his  dusty  printing  office.  He  walked 
down  Dupont  Street  until  he  came  to  the 
shop  of  the  apothecary.  He  entered  Bow 
Lung's  shop  and  for  a  space  of  minutes  this 
tool  of  the  Ling  Yip  Tong  conversed  with 
the  apothecary.  The  poet  spoke  brief  sen- 
tences interspersed  by  long  silences. 

When  the  two  men  parted  each  man  was 
smiling.  The  apothecary  stood  still  for  a 
little  while  after  the  poet's  departure. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  shrine  above  which 
blazed  the  vermilion  tablets  that  bore  his 
family  name.    In  the  shrine  he  lighted  a 
stick  of  crimson  in- 
cense, and  presently 
the  pungent  odors 
of  his  shop  were  in- 
vaded by  the  gen- 
tler perfume  that 
lay  in  the  curling 
smoke  lifting  from 
the  glowing  spark. 

On  his  way  down 
Dupont  Street  the 
poet  paused  for  an 
instant  near  where 
the  cigarette  vender 
sat  in  his  wheeled 
chair  gossiping  with 
a  garrulous  old  Chi- 
nese woman.  The 
poet  heard  his  sis- 
ter's name  spoken 
and  then  the  name 
of  Yut  Gar  fell  from 
the  old  woman's 
lips.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  pair 
they  were  silent. 

He  made  his  way 
to  his  house  and 
entered  it.  In  her 
room,  at  work  on 
some  detail  of  her 
wedding  garments, 
he  encountered 


"  When  the  worker  really  knows  what  he 
is  doing,"  said  the  engineer,  "and  how 
much  it  is  costing,  he  begins  to  think  in 
terms  of  economy  and  costs,  and  that  makes 
him  realize  his  relationships  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  goods  and  to  other  men  in 
general.  Naturally,  this  is  just  as  desirable 
as  that  the  employer  should  stop  thinking 
exclusively  of  how  much  he  can  charge  and 
get  away  with.  There  is  nothing  Utopian 
in  the  idea  of  producing  for  service,  pro- 
vided only  the  medium  can  be  created  for 
interesting  men  in  the  reduction  of  costs 
and  consequently  in  their  relationships  to 
others." 

A  manufacturer  who  in  the  main  is  op- 
posed to  almost  everything  which  the  phrase 
"industrial  democracy"  implies  while  dis- 
cussing that  subject  the  other  day  exclaimed, 
"  Not  in  one  million  years  will  altruism  take 
the  place  of  self-interest.  In  fact,  it  never 
will." 

But  that  is  not  the  question.  Of  course 
altruism  will  not  take  the  place  of  self- 
interest. 

But  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  de- 
velop in  various  ways,  just  as  self-interest 
will  continue  to  develop.  The  two  mo- 
tives or  instincts  must  grow  and  function 
together. 


{Concluded  front  Page  25) 

his  sister.  Her  slim  shoulders  were  already 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  fate  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  by  the  poet's 
oath  to  the  Ling  Yip  Tong  and  his  obli- 
gations to  Yut  Gar.  Something  in  her 
attitude  struck  with  terrific  force  at  the 
core  of  Sing  Fang's  heart.  Without  speak- 
ing to  her,  he  returned  to  his  own  room, . 
where  from  the  false  bottom  of  a  bamboo 
basket  he  retrieved  the  weapon  of  his  sin- 
ister profession.  He  walked  rapidly  down 
the  creaking  staircase  to  the  street  below 
and  dived  across  the  alley  into  the  fish 
merchant's  store.  He  sought  Yut  Gar  in 
the  third  room  below  the  street,  but  Yut 
Gar  was  not  there.  He  waited  eight  hours 
for  the  return  of  the  man;  and  then,  dis- 
appointed, he  journeyed  out  upon  the  dark 


"Enter  My  llau.tr.  Lustor  of  Moonlight  ' 


Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  nervous 
system  of  the  individual  is  sure  to  be  over- 
thrown if  you  try  to  remove  the  self 
instincts  and  replace  them  entirely  with 
herd  instincts.  In  the  same  way  society  as 
a  whole  cannot  remain  healthy  unless  both 
instincts  are  allowed  to  operate.  Certainly 
no  mere  change  in  laws  or  institutions  will  at 
once  overturn  the  deep-rooted  self -regarding 
impulses  or  modify  their  paths  of  action 
without  the  gravest  danger.  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, one  of  England's  great  teachers  and 
thinkers,  has  summed  up  the  entire  subject : 

"The  fact  that  cooperation  and  profit 
sharing  have  done  much  excellent  work  is 
evidence  that  human  nature  is  ready  for 
considerable  advances  toward  an  organiza- 
tion of  industry  on  a  plan  more  generous 
and  under  a  less  rigid  cash  nexus  than  at 
present.  But  the  fact  that  progress  on 
these  lines  has  been  less  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous than  has  been  hoped  by  many 
suggests  that  further  movements  in  this 
direction  must  be  cautious  as  well  as  reso- 
lute; that  each  new  advance  must  be  well 
established  and  consolidated  before  making 
new  calls  on  the  chivalrous  spirit  that  lies 
deep  down  in  human  nature;  and  that  the 
greatest  error  which  reformers  can  make  is 
to  move  so  fast  as  to  induce  reaction." 


streets  of  Chinatown.  He  mingled  with  the 
thread  of  pedestrians  drifting  toward  the 
attraction  of  the  night-time  lottery  whose 
drawing  was  held  at  the  midnight  hour. 
On  Dupont  Street,  before  the  apothecary 
shop,  some  instinct  halted  him.  He  turned 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Bow  Lung's 
shop.  The  apothecary  appeared  presently 
and  opened  the  door.  The  poet  entered  the 
store.  After  the  door  had  closed  Sing  Fang, 
the  poet,  turned  squarely  and  faced  Bow 
Lung. 

"By  Yut  Gar  and  the  council  of  the  Ling 
Yip  Tong  I  have  been  bound  by  my  oath, 
and  now  it  is  ordered  that  I  destroy  you." 

Bow  Lung  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  his 
reply. 

"  When  does  the  happy  event  take  place?  " 
he  finally  asked. 

"Before  the  day  on  which  my  sister  weds 
Yut  Gar,"  the  poet  replied.  He  turned 
toward  the  door.  "The  hardest  steel  has 
known  the  hottest  fires.  Sing  Toy  loves 
you— and  love  is  stronger  than  the  Ling 
Yip  Tong— or  death." 

The  poet  walked  into  the  night.  He 
made  his  way  directly  to  Yut  Gar's  cellar. 
Yut  Gar  had  returned. 

"Enter  this  room  with  me,"  the  poet 
said. 

He  led  Yut  Gar  into  the  target  room. 
The  poet  closed  the  heavy  doors  against 
the  night.  He  drew  the  bull-nosed  .45  au- 
tomatic from  his  pocket  and  leveled  it  at 
the  pine  target  at  the  end  of  the  room.  The 
gases  of  nine  cartridges  filled  the  heavy  air. 
He  removed  the  cartridge  clip  from  the 
pistol  and  inserted  another  one.  He  walked 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  where  he  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  at  the  target  whose 
surface  was  punctured  with  but  a  single 
hole. 

"That  which  I  lost,  Yut  Gar,  has  been 
returned  to  me." 

The  muscles  of  the  poet's  arm  lay  tense 
against  his  side.  From  the  flaming  throat 
of  the  automatic  crashed  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions. 

For  three  seconds  after  the  roar  of  the 
explosions  had  died  Yut  Gar  lived.  Then 
his  head  drooped.  On  the  breast  of  his 
blouse  was  a  pattern  of  nine  holes  outlining 
the  classic  Wen-li  ideograph  which  means 
everlasting  life. 

Sing  Fang  returned  to  his  house.  He 
tore  from  its  place  on  the  door  the  flaring 
crimson  ribbon  on  which  was  printed  Yut 
Gar's  name.  He  entered  his  room  and 
walked  to  the  table  whereon  lay  his  brushes 
and  his  inks.  He  moistened  a  little  stone 
slab  and  from  a  jet-black  stick  of  ink  he 
ground  enough  to  fill  one  of  his  brushes. 
On  a  strip  of  crimson  paper  he  inscribed  the 
apothecary's  name.  He  pasted  this  paper 
upon  the  door  beside  the  strip  which  bore 
the  name  of  his  sister.  He  returned  to  his 
room  and  presently  he  was  asleep.  At 
dawn  he  wakened  his  sister. 

"Yut  Gar  is  dead,  but  a  marriage  must 
never  be  postponed.  The  name  of  Bow 
Lung  is  beside  yours  upon  the  door  of  my 
house.  I  would  have  your  wedding  accom- 
plished before  night  falls.  After  to-night 
I  may  be— away.  ' 
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for  Qhristmas — the  H^rld's  (greatest  'Phonograph 

-Aeolian-\5calion 


These  features  will 

interest  you,  too 

Plays  -All  %ecord> — The  Universal  Tone  Arm 
enables  the  Vocalion  to  reproduce  from  any 
type  of  record. 

7Jositi-ve  -Automatic  Stop — The  Vocalion  is 
equipped  with  a  simple,  never-failing  device, 
easily  "set"  to  stop  the  record  at  the  end  or 
any  desired  point. 

■JlCagnificcnt  £au  Jieauty — The  Vocalion  is 
conspicuous  for  its  rare  depth  of  finish,  simple 
beauty  of  design  and  exquisite  richness  of  case 
woods.  Both  conventional  and  period  models 
appropriately  conform  to  the  most  modern 
ideas  of  interior  furnishing. 


FOR  the  family  a  Vocalion  is  the  Christ- 
mas thought  supreme,  the  one  gift  that 
prolongs  the  genial  spirit  of  the  season 
into  years  of  enduring  happiness  and  charm. 
Music  for  dancing:  graceful  waltzes,  lilting 
one-steps,  piquant  fox-trots,  vocal,  instru- 
mental, popular,  classical,  all  the  music  of  all 
the  world  to  hear,  to  play  with  its  greatest 
artists!  What  profound  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction must  come  to  those  who  bestow  such 
a  gift  on  those  they  love! 

The  Aeolian- Vocalion  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  world's 
foremost  creators  of  musical  instruments,  and  as  such 
merits  the  greatest  consideration  of  the  Christmas  giver. 
It  embodies  the  cumulative  qualities  and  superior  fea- 
tures of  many  years'  experience  dedicated  to  musical  art. 


Its  Wonderful  Tone-Controlling  Graduola 

This  exclusive  tone-control  device  on  the  Vocalion 
enables  you  to  regulate  the  volume  of  tone  at  will,  now 
shading  it  to  a  delicate  whisper,  now  brintjint;  it  out  to  its 
full-throated  power.  Through  the  Graduola  vou  can  color 
any  selection  with  the  spirit  of  your  own  musical  feeling. 
The  Graduola  becomes  your  baton,  and  you  dominate  the 
music  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  an  orchestra 
leader  impresses  his  ideas  upon  his  players. 

Rare  Fidelity  of  Tone  Also  Distinguishes 
the  Vocalion 

The  remarkable  tone  of  the  Vocalion  will  thrill  you 
with  its  life-like  quality.  Voice,  violin,  piano — all  instru- 
ments are  reproduced  with  an  almost  incredible  fidelity 
to  the  original.  Rich,  full  and  beautiful,  the  music  of  the 
Aeolian-Vocalion  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  conven- 
tional phonograph  tone. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY  •  AEOLIAN  HALL  •  NEW  YORK 

London  •  Paris  •  Madrid  •  Sydney  •  Melbourne 

zJtCakers  of  the  T)uo-Art  'Piano/a  Piano.  Foremost 
•JtCanufaclurers  of  zM~usical  Instruments  in  the  World 
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Aeolian  Company 

29  W.  42cl  St..  New  York  City 
Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  your  illustrated 
\      Vocalion  catalog. 

1  Name  
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HAYNES  1921  CLOSED  CARS 

Utmost  in  beauty,  luxury  and  utility — $1,000  underpriced 


NOW,  when  the  buyer  at  last  is  asking: 
"What  am  I  getting  for  what  I  pay?"  the 
advantage  of  the  Haynes  selling  policy  becomes 
increasingly  evident.  Enthusiastic  Haynes  own' 
ers  have  told  us  all  along  that  the  Haynes  is 
$1,000  underpriced.  The  Haynes  principle  of 
building  for  the  future  has  held  good.  We  have 
been  and  are  satisfied  to  produce  the  choicest 
car  of  its  class  and  sell  it  at  a  price  that  is  fair 
to  the  buyer  and  to  ourselves. 

The  seven-passenger  Haynes  Suburban  and  the 
five-passenger  Haynes  Brougham  richly  deserve 
the  high  praise  accorded  them.  Among  closed 
cars  they  establish  a  class  of  their  own.  Quietly 


rich  in  finish  and  fittings,  as  such  cars  should 
be,  they  are  distinguished  in  line  and  com- 
pletely desirable  in  appearance.  They  are  far 
and  away  beyond  anything  to  be  expected  in 
their  price-class. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  many  superiorities  of 
construction  and  design  and  of  the  thoughtful  con- 
veniences installed  in  each  car  is  obviously  impossible 
here.  A  personal  inspection  of  these  closed  cars  is 
invited  and  urged.  To  secure  prompt  delivery  an 
immediate  reservation  is  recommended. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 
Kokomo,  Indiana       -       -       -       -       U.  S.  A. 

Export  Office:  171 5  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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HE  "smart" 
way  to  defy  . 
the  blasts  of 
winter  is  to  wear  a 
coat  of  "Suede- 
Like."  The  rough 
and  rugged  charac- 
ter of  this  fabric 
is  especially  appro- 
priate for  a  season  of 
wind  and  cold.  Its 
robust,  firmly  woven 
texture  provides 
comforting  warmth. 
"Suede-Like"  drapes 
gracefully  and 
wears  splendidly. 


The  genuine 
is  stamped 


HCWLETT  &H0CKMEYER(jQ. 

Makers  of 

Waterside  Corduroys 
and  Velveteens 
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when  the  German  Kaiser  was  trying  to  win 
our  Emperor  to  his  own  ends,  and  he  was 
always  harping  on  the  fact  of  his  first- 
cousinship  with  our  Empress — the  Kaiser's 
mother  and  our  Empress  were  both  daugh- 
ters of  Queen  Victoria.  He  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  sending  his  eldest  son,  then  still 
unmarried  and  quite  young,  out  to  Russia 
to  visit  the  Russian  regiment  of  which 
Wilhelm  was  the  honorary  commander,  and 
to  spend  a  week  at  our  court.  Our  Em- 
peror attached  to  the  Crown  Prince  for  this 
visit  three  officers  and  a  number  of  minor 
secretaries,  as  the  youngster  was  come  offi- 
cially, representing  the  Kaiser.  At  the  head 
of  this  delegation  was  old  Prince  Nicholas 
Dolgarouky,  general  aide-de-camp  to  our 
Emperor,  then  another  general  of  the  im- 
perial suite,  and  thirdly,  because  the  visitor 
was  young  and  a  sportsman,  and  because 
he  spoke  no  Russian  and  hated  to  use 
French,  my  husband  was  chosen  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Crown  Prince's  person. 

The  Crown  Prince's  Visit 

Cantacuzene,  one  of  the  best  horsemen 
in  Russia  and  a  keen  polo  player,  had  much 
in  common  with  young  Wilhelm.  Their 
conversation  was  in  English,  which  Wil- 
helm liked  to  speak,  and  used  with  great 
facility.  He  and  my  husband  got  on  ex- 
cellently. When  all  this  delegation  went  to 
the  frontier  in  the  imperial  special  train 
to  meet  the  visitor  and  bring  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Russians  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  discipline  and  the  training 
the  Crown  Prince  had  been  given.  On  no 
occasion  did  he  show  signs  of  boredom,  and 
when  he  held  official  receptions  he  found 
themes  of  discussion  and  amiable  compli- 
ments for  the  least  interesting  of  those 
people  who  were  presented  to  him.  He 
patiently  made  the  trip  into  the  provinces, 
to  the  garrison  where  the  Kaiser's  regiment 
was  quartered,  and  made  his  speeches  to  its 
officers.  He  patiently  also  talked  or  listened 
to  the  two  elderly  generals  attached  to  him, 
taking  great  pains  to  please  them,  and 
succeeding  perfectly,  for  I  heard  each  one 
comment  on  the 
admirable  educa- 
tion the  Kaiser 
gave  his  sons. 
Cantacuzene 
thought  the  Crown 
Prince  had  a  dis- 
agreeable face  but 
an  excellent  man- 
ner, and  in  all 
branches  of  sports 
they  had  a  lot  in 
common.  The 
C  rown  Prince 
clung  to  Cantacu- 
zene, the  only 
young  member 
among  the  group 
of  Russians  at- 
tached to  him,  and 
kept  constantly 
with  him. 

In  attendance  on 
the  Crown  Prince 
were  first,  as  his 
mentor,  General 
von  Moltke,  after- 
ward chief  of  staff 
in  the  World  War; 
then  a  lot  of  other 
highly  titled  offi- 
cers who  wore 
tightly  fitting  uni- 
forms. All  of  them 
were  big  red-faced 
men,  and  none  of 
them  were  very 
much  liked  by  our 
Russians  because 
of  their  stiffness 
and  artificial  po- 
liteness. I  do  not 
think  anyone 
looked  at  them  in- 
dividually a  second 
time — certainly  no 
one  even  wasted 
time  discussing 
them. 

When  the  Crown 
Prince  reached  St. 
Petersburg  he  was 
established  at  the 
Winter  Palace  with 
his  German  and 
also  his  Russian 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 

suites  in  attendance.  There  was  to  be  a 
ball  given  for  him  at  the  German  Embassy 
and  one  at  the  Winter  Palace,  while  a  third 
and  smaller  dance  was  arranged  by  the  old 
Grand  Duke  Mtchael,  the  last  of  Alexander 
II's  brothers  still  alive.  The  old  Grand  Duke 
was  a  magnificent  personage,  well  over 
seventy,  who  for  some  reason  of  relation- 
ship— perhaps  because  he  knew  his  grand- 
daughter Cecilia  was  to  be  the  Crown 
Prince's  bride — felt  he  should  throw  open 
his  palace  in  honor  of  the  young  visitor. 

After  the  first  court  dinner  and  an  after- 
noon official  call,  with  all  his  suite,  at  the 
German  Embassy,  the  Crown  Prince  un- 
fortunately fell  ill  and  had  a  sharp  case  of 
influenza,  which  kept  him  in  bed  nearly  a 
week.  This  broke  up  the  plan  for  the  court 
ball,  which  was  countermanded,  and  the 
German  Embassy  ball  came  off  without 
him.  The  old  Grand  Duke  Michael  did  not 
recall  his  invitations,  and  happily  for  him- 
self the  Crown  Prince  was  able  to  attend. 
The  Grand  Duke's  palace  on  the  quay  was 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  finest  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  he  enjoyed  throwing  it 
open.  Courtly  and  handsome,  with  his  tall, 
welKproportioned  figure,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  long  staircase  alone  to  receive 
his  guests,  of  whom  just  enough  to  fill  the 
large  rooms  without  crowding  were  invited. 
As  each  one  of  us  came  up  and  curtsied,  his 
delighted  air  and  words  as  well  as  his  grace- 
ful bow  and  cordial  handshake  gave  one 
the  sensation  of  being  the  most  welcome  of 
his  guests.  For  some  of  us  the  old  man 
found  a  pretty  compliment  to  pay  on  our 
gowns.  Every  woman  was  glad  to  have 
worn  her  best. 

The  Empress  Mother  came  to  her  uncle's; 
the  Emperor  and  his  wife  were  also  of  this 
party — a  rare  honor,  for  during  the  four- 
teen years  between  my  marriage  and  the 
Great  War  I  do  not  think  they  graced 
functions  given  in  the  capital  more  than 
five  or  six  times.  All  the  grand  dukes  and 
grand  duchesses  came,  of  course.  Beyond 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  the 
members  of  their  courts  actually  in  attend- 
ance on  them,  there  was  no  guest  who  was 


One  .tide  of  the  Castle  at  " Bouromka' 


not  of  the  gay  ultra-smart  set  of  young 
married  dancers,  with  the  best  of  the  crack 
guard  regiment's  officers.  The  floor  was 
perfection,  the  orchestra  the  best  in  the 
capital.  My  husband,  being  attached  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  was  living  at  the  Winter 
Palace  and  was  to  arrive  with  the  court;  so 
I  went  to  this  party  alone,  and  found  a 
large  number  of  the  guests  already  as- 
sembled. Everyone  had  to  be  there  before 
the  imperial  family  and  the  Crown  Prince 
made  their  appearance.  The  German  Em- 
bassy came  in  a  mass.  They  were  the  only 
diplomats  invited.  Only  the  Ambassador 
and  Count  Liittvitz,  the  military  attache, 
were  married  men.  Old  Countess  Alvens- 
leben  was  said  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  German  Kaiser.  She  was  quite  old  and 
plain,  dressed  atrociously,  was  very  cut  and 
dried  in  her  manner,  and  did  everything  by 
rule.  She  arranged  her  hair  stiffly  with  a 
green  erection  on  top  which  we  disrespect- 
ful youngsters  called  a  tennis  net,  and  she 
had  a  way  of  saying  "Nun,  also!"  before 
beginning  a  sentence  even  in  English  or 
French,  which  caused  us  all  great  joy.  She 
was  also  rather  easily  fussed,  and  apt  to 
try  to  dictate  to  us.  The  little  Liittvitz 
woman  was  American  born,  but  had  be- 
come so  German  that  she  spoke  her  mother 
tongue  with  a  German  construction  of 
phrases,  and  called  her  husband  "my  man" 
in  English.  Liittvitz  was  unpopular  and 
we  always  felt  sorry  for  his  wife;  but  her 
German  affectations  got  on  the  nerves  of  a 
good  many  who,  like  myself,  wanted  to  be 
nice  to  her  on  principle. 

A  Point  of  Etiquette 

This  particular  evening  as  I  came  into 
the  great  ballroom  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  a  group  at  one  side  of  the  door,  and 
I  turned  toward  the  commotion  with  curi- 
osity, leaving  Prince  Obolensky,  who  had 
just  been  reminding  me  of  our  engagement 
to  dance  the  mazurka  and  be  partners  for 
supper.  Countess  Alvensleben  was  holding 
forth  in  a  fairly  loud  voice,  and  on  the  out- 
side edge  of  the  shifting  women  Countess 
Liittvitz  turned 
round  and  said  to 
me  in  English: 
"We  are  just  ar- 
ranging the  women 
so  we  can  take 
them  up  and  pre- 
sent them  to  our 
Crown  Prince  when 
he  arrives  with 
Their  Majesties. 
Won't  you  come 
too?  You  are  one 
of  the  best  dancers 
and  I  am  sure 
would  like  to  be 
presented  to  His 
Imperial  High- 
ness." 

I  promptly  re- 
plied that  if  he 
danced  well  I 
should  like  very 
much  to  have  the 
Crown  Prince  pre- 
sented to  me,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to 
be  presented  to 
him.  "I've  never 
been  presented  to 
any  man.  Our 
Czarevitch  is  al- 
ways introduced  to 
ladies  like  any 
other  gentleman." 

"But  it  is  the 
German  court  eti- 
quette; and  the 
Crown  Prince 
would  be  surprised 
to  have  things  oth- 
erwise. He  will  not 
dance  with  you  if 
you  are  not  prop- 
erly presented  to 
him  by  Countess 
Alvensleben,"  in- 
sisted the  little 
countess,  begin- 
ning to  get  hot. 

It  struck  me  as 
supremely  funny 
that  this  American 
woman  should 
have  reached  such 
a  mental  attitude, 
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and  with  a  laugh  I  replied:  "My  dear 
countess,  this  isn't  Berlin,  this  is  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  our  etiquette  says  the  gentlemen 
of  Russia  ask  to  be  presented  to  us.  I  am 
told  by  my  husband  that  your  Crown  Prince 
is  most  polite,  and  I  fancy  therefore  he  will 
follow  our  customs  during  his  visit.  If  not, 
and  if  in  order  to  dance  with  him  I  have  to 
wait  in  a  line  and  be  presented  to  him,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  shall  be  content  to  enjoy  this 
ball  with  my  Russian  partners,  so  please 
don't  have  me  on  your  mind  at  all  "—and  I 
moved  over  to  the  far  side  of  the  ballroom 
without  waiting  for  her  answer.  Afterward 
I  was  told  that  the  Countess  Liittvitz  at  a 
large  function,  apropos  of  nothing,  said  she 
did  not  think  me  rude,  but  she  and  others 
thought  me  indifferent— and  I  felt  like  in- 
quiring did  she  mean  about  her  Crown 
Prince;  but  I  refrained. 

A  number  of  other  women  joined  me  and 
we  stood  as  far  from  the  entrance  door  as 
possible,  because  they  felt  as  I  did.  We  still 
were  there  when  the  music  struck  up,  for 
in  the  doorway  appeared  the  imperials:  the 
Empress  Mother  and  the  young  Empress 
with  a  lot  of  others;  among  them  the  Em- 
peror's brother  Michael,  who  was  one  of 
my  favorite  pa-tners  always,  and  a  beau- 
tiful dancer.  He  came  across  the  room  and 
took  me  out  for  the  opening  waltz.  When 
we  finished  it  he  invited  me  to  be  his  part- 
ner for  the  mazurka;  then  he  said:  I'm 
going  to  bring  our  cousin  and  introduce 
him  to  you.  You  will  like  him  and  he 
dances  awfully  well." 

The  Petulant  Prince 

He  went  and  plucked  Wilhelm  from  the 
crowd  at  the  door,  and  brought  him  to  our 
side  of  the  ballroom,  introduced  him  quite 
informally  to  me  and  then  to  all  the  others 
of  the  group  who  had  followed  me.  The 
Crown  Prince  showed  no  sign  of  shock  at 
the  breach  of  etiquette,  and  being,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  arrival,  in  young  gay 
company  he  proved  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
admirable  qualities  as  a  dancer  at  once.  He 
asked  me  to  waltz  and  I  accepted,  feeling  a 
wicked  joy  as  we  passed  the  corner  where 
the  ladies  from  Germany  stood  looking  with 
stony  expressions  at  my  excellent  part- 
ner and  me.  We  circled  several  times  in 
their  neighborhood.  Naturally  they  were 
cross,  especially  as  Wilhelm,  having  also 
asked  me  to  be  his  partner  for  the  mazurka 
and  hearing  I  was  already  engaged  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  went  off  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  latter  to  waive  his  rights  in 
his  guest's  favor,  since  this  was  to  be  the 
Crown  Prince's  single  ball  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Everything  went  swimmingly;  I  danced 
every  moment  till  suppertime,  which  I  was 
to  take  at  a  gay  little  table  we  had  ar- 
ranged, with  Prince  Obolensky  for  my 
partner,  while  the  Crown  Prince  was  to  sit 
on  the  right  of  the  Empress  Mother  at  her 
table,  since  he  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
Some  important  old  lady  was  to  be  on  his 
other  hand.  Prince  Dolgarouky  came  up  to 
us,  explained  the  plan,  and  said  as  the 
Empress  Mother  would  be  placed  next  our 
host,  Wilhelm  must  join  the  other  lady  and 
escort  her  to  supper.  The  arrogant  petu- 
lance of  the  young  German  showed  for  the 
first  time. 

"I  won't;  I  have  already  asked  a  part- 
ner, the  princess  here,  and  she  must  come 
with  me  to  Her  Majesty's  table!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

I  then  ventured  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
versation. "Really,  sir,  I  couldn't  sup  with 
you,  firstly  because  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  intrude  at  the  table  of  the  Empress 
Mother;  secondly,  because  I  mustn't  drop 
out  of  my  own  party,  and  here  is  Prince 
Obolensky  come  for  me.  So  thank  you  and 
au  revoir";  and  I  moved  my  hand  from 
within  his  arm  and  turned  toward  my  wait- 
ing partner. 

The  Crown  Prince  seized  my  hand,  so  I 
could  not  withdraw  it,  and  turning  to  the 
old  Prince  Dolgarouky,  said  quite  rudely: 
"I  told  you  I  won't;  either  the  princess 
comes  to  this  table  where  I  sit  or  I  won't 
go— arrange  it  as  you  can." 

I  protested  with  some  energy:  "Really, 
sir,  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  plans  of 
our  host.  You  are  leaving  and  will  not  feel 
the  consequences,  whereas  I  who  belong 
here  will  be  accused  of  having  attempted 
to  push  myself  forward,  and  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that.  You  must  excuse  me." 

The  Crown  Prince  looked  furious  and 
protested  again  so  crossly  that  old  Prince 
Dolgarouky,  who  was  an  accomplished 
courtier,  turned  to  me,  saying:  "Will  you 
remain  with  His  Imperial  Highness  while  1 
see  what  can  be  done?" 


People  were  going  to  supper,  and  of 
course  save  this  headstrong  guest  the  im- 
perials must  have  been  all  seated  by  that 
time;  but  I  knew  I  could  count  on  old 
Prince  Dolgarouky's  tact  and  kindness,  and 
my  original  partner  had  assisted  at  the 
little  scene  and  understood. 

He  smilingly  said  to  me:  "I  will  stay 
with  you  till  the  question  is  settled." 

Wilhelm  at  once  replied:  "It  is  settled; 
take  my  arm,  princess,  and  come  with  me 
to  supper." 

As  Prince  Dolgarouky  had  disappeared, 
it  seemed  to  promise  a  more  rapid  solution 
to  go  to  meet  him;  so  I  again  took  the 
Crown  Prince's  arm.  He  was  too  ruffled  to 
talk,  and  I  was  annoyed  by  my  silly  posi- 
tion. I  desired  nothing  more  than  to  escape 
with  Obolensky,  who  remained  quite  near, 
where  I  could  transfer  to  him  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

We  reached  the  door  of  the  dining  room, 
and  I  really  felt  I  should  like  to  cry,  as  I 
was  helpless  to  handle  my  arrogant  com- 
panion; but  we  met  Prince  Dolgarouky 
coming  toward  us  and  he  said:  "Will  you 
come  to  this  table  where  Her  Majesty  is? 
One  of  the  grand  duchesses  has  ceded  you 
her  seat,"  he  added,  turning  toward  me. 

The  Crown  Prince  at  last  let  my  arm 
loose,  and  as  we  approached  the  Empress 
Mother  looked  up  and  smiled;  Wilhelm 
bowed  low  over  her  hand  and  I  curtsied. 
She  stretched  me  her  hand  and  I  kissed  it. 

Looking  amused  she  said  to  him,  "Will 
you  sit  here?"  and  to  me,  "Sit  just  be- 
yond." 

I  moved  back  from  her  chair  and  round 
the  Crown  Prince's,  reaching  the  rear  of 
that  one  which  the  Empress  had  pointed 
to,  when  to  my  and  everyone's  amazement 
old  Countess  Alvensleben,  appearing  out  of 
space,  stepped  between  the  table  and  my 
chair  and  plumped  herself  down  into  it,  say- 
ing: "Nun  also!  DassistjetztmeinPlatz!" 

The  Empress  Mother  looked  as  if  her 
merriment  would  get  beyond  control,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  looked  as  if  an  explosion 
of  violent  temper  was  to  occur.  I  felt  I 
should  cry  in  another  moment.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  two  seats  from  the  German 
Ambassadress  rose. 

"Princess,  sit  here,"  he  said.  "With  Her 
Majesty's  permission  I  can  easily  move  to 
another  table  and  you  must  take  my 
place." 

"Yes,  sit  there,"  the  Empress  said,  and 
gave  the  charming  Russian  courtier  and  me 
a  radiant  smile. 

The  supper  was  sadder  than  would  have 
been  the  one  I  had  planned;  but  I  talked 
with  Prince  Dolgarouky,  who  was  between 
me  and  the  Countess  Alvensleben  and  who 
was  looking  greatly  entertained. 

Young  Wilhelm's  Toast 

Forever  after,  Prince  Dolgarouky  had  a 
lovely  time  attacking  me  about  the  way  I 
put  entire  supper  arrangements  out  of  com- 
mission. He  did  not  have  much  to  say  to 
the  German  Ambassadress,  and  the  Crow  n 
Prince  never  once  spoke  to  her  either.  I 
did  not  look  at  the  latter  nor  did  I  recover 
my  spirits  till  about  the  end  of  the  meal. 

At  dessert  I  heard  the  Crown  Prince  say, 
"Princess  Cantacuzene,  Princess  Canta- 
cuzene!" 

Prince  Dolgarouky  suavely  remarked, 
"I  believe  His  Imperial  Highness  is  speak- 
ing to  you,  dear  princess,"  and  as  I  turned 
that  way,  "I  have  been  trying  to  attract 
your  attention  for  a  long  time  to  drink 
your  health,  princess,"  said  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  added  some  conventional  com- 
pliment. 

I  wondered  if  Countess  Alvensleben  was 
enjoying  herself  less  than  I  was?  She 
looked  deadly,  and  I  expected  gossip  to 
follow  my  trail.  Of  course  there  was  some 
talk,  but  it  soon  died  out:  Her  Majesty 
was  afterward  as  lovely  as  she  had  been  in 
the  emergency,  while  Prince  Dolgarouky 
told  the  story  truthfully  and  amusingly, 
also  advantageously  to  me,  bringing  out  the 
arrogance  of  our  young  visitor.  I  had  al- 
ready a  host  of  friends  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  they  would  not  have  believed  me 
anxious  to  put  myself  forward  or  inclined  to 
shove  myself  into  the  party  at  the  Empress 
Mother's  table! 

For  years  when  I  saw  Her  Majesty  the 
latter  would  ask  me  if  I  had  news  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  once  she  said:  "  I  never 
will  forget  his  face  and  manner  that  evening 
when  Countess  Alvensleben  suddenly  took 
your  chair!"  and  she  laughed.  I  was  al- 
ways grateful  the  Empress  was  so  gracious 
and  had  such  a  sense  of  humor. 

'Continued  on  Page  60) 
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— both  Dad's  and  the  Boy's.  Dad 
digs  into  them  only  half  as  often, 
because  Jack  O'Leather  Suits  last 
twice  as  long.  But  the  boy  digs 
into  his  twice  as  often,because  he 
loves  toknowtheleatheris  there. 

The  pockets,elbows,knees  and 
seat  are  reinforced  with  soft,  pli' 
able,real  leatherthat  takes  all  the 
inside  wear  and  strain.  That's 
why  Jack  O'Leather  Suits  wear 
twice  as  long.  The  cloth  is  alb 
wool,  in  attractive  colors  and 
mixtures,  tailored  as  carefully  as 
any  grownup's  clothes. 
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— albwool  cloth,  smart  tailoring, 
leather  reinforcing  and — best  of 
all — an  actual  money  saving,  be- 
cause they  cost  no  more  but  wear 
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Your  boy  will  love  a  Jack 
O'Leather  Suit.  Get  him  a  new 
fall  or  winter  model  at  the  Jack 
O'Leather  store  in  your  town.  If 
you  can't  find  it,  write  direct  to  us. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

Send  for  free  sample  of  the  leather 
that  lines  the  seat,  knees,  elbows 
and  pockets  of  Jack  O'Leather 
Suits.  (See  diagram  below.)  This 
sample  will  show  you  just  what  we 
mean  by  "soft,  pliable,  real  leather." 
I  t's  like  a  piece  of  chamois.  Drop  a 
post  card  to  our  address  today. 
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Through  the  period  which  followed,  each 
New  Year  brought  us  a  telegram  of  greet- 
ing or  some  souvenir  from  the  Crown 
Prince;  a  small  painting  of  himself  on 
horseback,  a  photograph  of  him  with  his 
fiancee,  three  or  four  small  water  colors  of 
ancient  uniforms  his  regiment  had  worn,  a 
picture  of  his  eldest  son,  and  so  on.  Once 
when  I  went  through  Berlin  His  Imperial 
Highness,  knowing  I  was  there,  called  me 
on  the  telephone  and  invited  me  to  "go 
with  my  wife  and  me  to  the  play  and  to 
supper."  I  accepted  and  they  came  to 
fetch  me  with  the  utmost  informality,  the 
Crown  Prince  descending  and  coming  into 
the  hotel  to  fetch  me,  and  returning  me  after 
a  very  quiet  pleasant  little  party.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  their  life  and 
at  the  apparently  agreeable  relations  be- 
tween the  pair.  They,  his  brother  Auguste 
Wilhelm  and  the  latter's  wife,  both  fat  and 
deadly  dull,  with  an  aide-de-camp  and 
myself,  composed  the  party.  We  sat  in 
upholstered  armchairs  placed  in  that  space 
where  ordinarily  the  first  row  of  the  orches- 
tra would  be.  They  had  chosen  Samarun, 
a  pantomime,  so  I  would  not  have  to  be 
bored  listening  to  German  talk,  which  they 
thought  I  did  not  understand.  Supper  was 
served  between  the  acts  in  an  attractive 
little  dining  room  and  salon  in  the  theater 
building.  The  Crown  Prince  was  amiable 
with  his  wife,  and  they  seemed  a  congenial 
couple  then,  in  1910,  as  well  as  a  year  or  so 
later  when  they  visited  Russia.  I  heard 
much  gossip,  however,  tending  to  contra- 
dict all  this;  and  I  could  not  forget  the 
pettishness  he  had  shown  at  that  ball  long 
before.  I  could  more  readily  believe  in  his 
defects  than  his  virtues.  So  when  the  war 
came  I  had  no  scruple  in  throwing  away  or 
turning  to  the  wall  the  various  photographs 
he  had  sent  us  during  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Jin  Enemy  Communication 

The  Crown  Prince  was  to  do  me  one 
more  ill  turn,  however,  which  might  have 
ended  badly  had  it  not  been  for  Russian 
chivalry  and  the  intelligence  of  our  officials. 
It  was  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
1915,  when  one  day  I  was  asked  for  on  the 
telephone  by  General  Rauch,  an  old  and 
prized  friend  of  ours,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  important  men  in  the  departmental 
command  of  the  capital.  He  asked  me  if  I 
could  receive  him  at  once  and  alone.  I  ac- 
quiesced, wondering  at  the  strange  request, 
and  when  within  a  few  minutes  he  arrived, 
he  looked  anxious  and  solemn,  as  I  had 
never  seen  him  before.  Often  it  happened 
that  people  we  knew  came  to  me,  asking  to 
have  some  message  passed  on  to  the  grand 
duke  by  my  husband,  who  was  then  tem- 
porarily his  aide-de-camp  and  who  held  a 
rather  filial  position  with  his  chief.  The 
latter  kept  him  at  headquarters  during  Can- 
tacuzene's  convalescence  from  his  wound. 
My  husband  and  I  were  both  known  to  be 
discreet,  and  our  letters  went  back  and 
forth  by  the  grand  duke's  private  courier 
and  were  not  subject  to  the  censorship. 

I  fancied  General  Rauch,  knowing  us 
well  and  being  a  faithful  friend  of  the  grand 
duke,  might  wish  to  make  some  communi- 
cation, so  I  said:  "What  is  the  secret,  dear 
general?  Can  I  do  you  any  service?  " 

"No,"  he  answered,  "except  by  replying 
to  a  few  questions.  Were  you  expecting 
any  mail  from  anyone  abroad?" 

I  began  to  enumerate  the  various  mem- 
bers of  my  family  who  regularly  wrote  to 
me,  but  Rauch  interrupted:  "You  have  no 
correspondent  in  Germany?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  then,  what  this  is?" 
he  asked,  and  he  drew  a  large  envelope 
from  his  dispatch  case.  "Perhaps  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  someone  else?" 

I  took  the  big  envelope  and  read  the 
address.  "I  am  the  only  Princess  Cantacu- 
zene,  nee  Grant.  It  is  for  me  and  is  pe- 
culiarly addressed;  it  says  'St.  Petersburg 
via  Rumania.'  I  didn't  know  mail  still 
came  through.  It  has  a  large  red  seal  with 
'  W '  and  the  German  imperial  crown.  Yes, 
I  can  tell  you  without  looking  further  what 
you  will  find  in  this,  general,  if  you  open  it: 
It  will  be  a  portrait  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany,  or  a  picture  of  something  which 
interests  him.  He  sends  me  some  such 
souvenir  each  year,  for  the  first  of  January. 
I  had  not  had  one  this  year,  but  I  confess  I 
thought  it  was  because  His  Imperial  High- 
ness had  discretion  and  chivalry  sufficient 
to  realize  that  in  wartime  his  remembrance 
would  be  obnoxious  and  possibly  compro- 
mising. Perhaps  this  was  sent  me  through 
the  stupidity  of  some  secretary  left  in 


charge  in  Berlin,  who  sends  out  these  things 
for  the  Crown  Prince  each  year,  and  has 
this  season  used  their  habitual  list  without 
corrections." 

Rauch  examined  the  envelope  with  care. 

"No,  this  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Fifth 
Army,  which  is  the  one  young  Wilhelm 
now  commands  on  the  western  front.  Also 
it  bears  the  signature  of  his  Hofmarschall — 
marshal  of  his  court.  I'm  afraid  it  is  sent 
by  the  Crown  Prince  himself.  What  do 
you  think  you  better  do  about  it?  The  big 
envelope  arrived  this  morning  at  the 
censor's  and  made  a  sensation.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  the  chief  there,  who  rang 
up  our  department,  as  he  knew  enough  to 
realize  he  mustn't  accuse  you  lightly.  I 
asked  to  handle  the  matter— said  I  would 
take  it  off  his  hands.  I  am  satisfied,  if  you 
tell  me  you  have  not  received  or  written  a 
letter,  that  you  are  telling  the  truth,  and  I 
will  satisfy  the  chief  at  the  censor  bureau. 
This  is  my  end,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  yourself." 

I  said,  firstly,  I  would  make  him  a  pres- 
ent of  the  picture— which  he  promptly 
declined;  secondly,  I  would  at  once  write 
the  whole  history  to  my  husband,  asking 
him  to  inform  the  commander  in  chief,  so 
that  if  the  latter  ever  heard  the  story  from 
another  source  he  would  not  think  I  had 
tried  to  hide  it;  thirdly,  I  would  tell  Prince 
Orloff  also,  so  he  would  be  in  possession  of 
the  facts  in  case  Madame  Wiroboff  should 
get  the  story  from  her  spies  and  try  to  use 
it  to  my  detriment.  It  would  be  so  easy 
for  her  to  say:  "People  are  telling  of 
Soukhomlinoff's  treachery,  because  he  is 
the  friend  of  the  Empress — here  is  the  wife 
of  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  ultra  Russian 
grand  duke,  who  I  hear  corresponds  with 
Germans,  and  so  on!"  And  I  would  need 
a  strong  defender  at  court  to  stand  up  for 
my  loyalty.  None  could  be  better  than 
Orloff,  whom  the  Emperor  knew  to  be  ab- 
solutely truthful. 

Finally  I  said:  "Dear  general,  if  you 
won't  accept  this  as  a  gift,  to  whom  shall  I 
offer  it?   I  don't  want  it  in  the  house." 

Rauch  replied:  "I  think  all  your 
measures  are  wise.  Suppose  you  ask  your 
husband  or  Wlady  Orloff  what  to  do  with 
the  thing." 

I  asked  if  I  could  not  send  it  back.  I 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  revenge  my- 
self for  the  nasty  trick  of  the  arrogant 
Crown  Prince.  I  felt  sure  he  had  wished  to 
prove  that  no  matter  what  he  and  his 
armies  might  do  to  the  Allied  forces  and 
our  own,  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  known  him  remained  unimpaired; 
or  else  that  he  had  done  this  thing  to 
compromise  my  husband  and  myself  and 
make  trouble  simply  from  love  of  it. 
Either  way  it  seemed  horrid  and  I  was 
keen  for  revenge. 

The  Diplomatic  Circle 

I  wrote  my  husband,  who  told  the  story 
to  his  chief.  The  latter  laughed,  said  I  had 
acted  right,  and  to  throw  the  picture  in  the 
wastebasket  and  think  no  more  of  it.  Then 
I  told  Orloff.  He  felt  as  I  did— it  would  be 
fun  to  return  the  picture,  and  we  tried  to 
do  so  through  several  channels.  The  Ger- 
man censor  would  have  prevented  its 
reaching  its  destination  by  ordinary  mail; 
none  of  the  neutral  embassies  would  let 
their  couriers  handle  it,  we  learned  by  con- 
sulting the  American  charge  d'affaires; 
neither  could  any  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  undertake  the  carrying  of  so  unde- 
sirable a  packet.  Evidently  this  picture 
was  to  be  a  white  elephant  on  my  hands. 
My  mother-in-law,  who  became  greatly 
excited,  said  I  ought  to  tear  and  disfigure 
the  portrait  and  then  return  it,  writing  an 
insulting  letter;  but  my  anger  was  rather 
cold  than  hot,  and  I  did  not  feel  such  action 
would  express  my  sentiments  at  all.  Orloff 
said,  laughing,  he  thought  I  ought  to  show 
it  in  a  large  frame  to  the  public  as  a  latest 
manifestation  of  German  ill  breeding  and 
arrogance.  It  was,  for  one  must  be  both 
ill-bred  and  arrogant  to  send  a  woman  with 
whom  one  had  had  only  two  or  three  meet- 
ings at  parties,  one's  portrait  done  in  war 
paraphernalia,  with  trenches  in  the  back- 
ground, when  the  war  was  against  her 
people  and  such  a  gift  might,  throw  suspi- 
cion on  her. 

I  persuaded  Orloff  to  put  the  ugly  thing 
in  his  safe  and  keep  it,  which  he  did,  till  the 
moment  when  I  was  leaving  Russia.  Then 
he  returned  it  to  me  as  a  souvenir  of  one  of 
my  friends,  he  said;  and  to  recommend  me 
to  Trotzky-Bronstein  in  case  we  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  frontier. 
This  did  not  happen,  and  I  still  have  the 


horrid  picture  and  feel  that  now  there  is  no 
reason  to  return  it  to  the  donor,  since  he 
has  lost  his  prestige  anyhow,  and  is  better 
ignored. 

In  Russia  the  diplomatic  corps  was  very 
large  and  most  countries  sent  us  their  best 
representatives.  The  American  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Tower,  in  1900  lived  with  great 
dignity  in  a  palace  on  the  quay,  and  he  en- 
tertained with  a  series  of  quiet  dinners  the 
elite  of  the  capital's  intellectuals,  as  well  as 
the  court  group.  The  other  embassies  were 
all  rather  quiet,  save  for  an  occasional  dinner 
or  soiree.  One  shone  out  above  all  others, 
however,  during  the  period  before  the 
Japanese  War.  It  was  the  French,  which 
not  only  surpassed  all  its  colleagues  but  held 
a  place  second  to  no  palace  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Russia's  friend  and  ally,  France 
occupied  a  privileged  place  politically,  and 
the  splendid  home  of  the  ambassador 
occupied  a  large  space  on  the  French  Quay 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  Neva.  It  was  filled 
with  furniture,  tapestry,  silver  and  works 
of  art  from  the  royal  collections  of  France. 
As  a  peevish  rival  of  the  Marquis  de  Monte- 
bello  said  to  me  once  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  latter:  "  We  have  kept  our  King,  so  our 
ambassadors  can't  be  using  royal  prop- 
erty!" 

Jl  Brilliant  Capital 

The  center  of  the  feasts,  receptions  and 
balls  which  succeeded  one  another  was  the 
Marquise  de  Montebello,  a  woman  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty  and  wit,  with  a  large 
personal  fortune  which  she  spent  lavishly; 
a  brilliant  talker  and  very  enfant  terrible 
she  amused  immensely  even  the  most 
blase  and  kept  up  a  constant  round  of  ex- 
citement. She  had  a  gift  for  arranging 
successful  parties,  putting  the  right  people 
together,  and  she  grew  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  prominent  and  smart  Rus- 
sians and  of  various  members  of  the  im- 
perial family.  A  large  formal  party  for  the 
sovereigns,  small  suppers  with  the  old  grand 
dukes,  pretty  dances  with  but  thirty  or 
forty  couples  well  chosen  for  the  younger 
grand  dukes,  were  given  especially  for  the 
Emperor's  brother  Michael,  who  was  very 
fond  of  dancing.  He  was  an  extremely  un- 
pretentious youth,  admirable  at  all  kinds 
of  sport  and  always  ready  to  enjoy  an  in- 
formal gathering.  His  riding  was  excep- 
tional, both  in  races  and  in  the  horseshow 
ring,  and  he  saw  quite  a  lot  of  my  husband, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  Rus- 
sia. I  had  met  young  Michael  at  a  dinner 
the  Grand  Duke  Wladimir  gave  very  soon 
after  I  made  my  debut  in  Russian  society. 
The  Grand  Duke  Andrew,  who  was  son  of 
the  house,  brought  up  the  stranger  and 
said  something  which  sounded  vaguely  like 
an  introduction.  I  was  talking  and 
stretched  out  my  hand,  which  the  stranger 
took  and  bowed  over;  then  as  I  turned 
again  to  my  conversation  the  smart- 
looking  young  officer  withdrew.  I  noticed 
he  had  a  well-set-up  look  and  wore  the 
aiguillettes  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor. 

After  I  finished  talking  with  the  man 
near  me  I  turned  to  a  woman  at  my  side, 
saying,  in  all  innocence:  "Who  was  the 
trim  aide-de-camp  the  Grand  Duke 
Andrew  just  introduced  to  me?" 

She  looked  astounded.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say,  Julia,  you  really  don't  know? 
It  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Czarevitch, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
you  treated  him  in  such  a  casual  manner — 
I  wondered  what  on  earth  was  the  matter! " 

"There  wasn't  anything  the  matter.  He 
looked  exceptionally  nice,  and  I  couldn't 
possibly  tell  his  rank  by  looking  at  him.  I 
hope  he  won't  mind  my  liking  his  modest 
way  of  going  about  getting  introduced  to 
strangers  properly,  instead  of  my  making 
curtsies  to  his  position." 

After  dinner  we  danced.  Michael  asked 
me  for  the  mazurka  and  supper.  He  had 
liked  my  treating  him  simply,  it  turned  out, 
and  after  that  we  were  frequent  partners — 
in  fact  at  the  court  balls  I  was  almost  in- 
variably his  partner,  either  for  the  mazurka 
or  for  supper.  My  husband  and  I  were 
generally  invited  to  the  grand  duke's  table 
and  always  were  included  in  any  little  fete 
given  for  him. 

St.  Petersburg  was  probably  during 
those  years  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant 
capital  in  Europe.  Besides  the  embassies, 
there  were  a  lot  of  aristocrats,  rich,  lavish, 
highly  cultured,  fond  of  giving  beautiful 
entertainments  in  palaces,  where  good  taste 
and  money  made  ideal  frames  for  dinners, 
theatricals,  dances,  suppers  and  music. 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 
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Beautifying  ingredients 

Palmolive  owes  its  mildness,  its  soft, 
soothing  qualities  to  the  attributes  of  the 
ingredients  it  contains. 

Palm  and  Olive  oils  were  regarded  as  cos- 
metics in  the  time  of  Cleopatra.  They  were 
beautifiers  as  well  as  cleansers. 

Thus  Palmolive  is  a  cosmetic  cleanser,  just 
as  was  the  crude  combination  of  ancient 
days. 

Only,  instead  of  the  favored  few,  its  users 
are  numbered  by  millions. 


The  cosmetic  value  of  Palm  and  Olive 
oils  was  discovered  in  Ancient  Egypt. 


These  oils  were  then  rare  and  costly, 
only  within  the  reach  of  the  favored  few. 


About  the  price 

If  we  made  Palmolive  in  smaller  quantity 
it  would  naturally  be  a  very  expensive  soap. 

Palm  and  Olive  oils  are  imported  from  far 
overseas.  The  manufacturing  process  is 
exacting. 

But  the  enormous  demand  keeps  the  Palm- 
olive factories  busy  day  and  ni&ht.  We 
import  our  costly  ingredients  in  enormous 
volume. 

Thus  the  price  of  this  foremost  facial  soap 
is  most  moderate  —  no  more  than  that  of 
other  toilet  soaps. 


Wash  them  away 

before  you  sleep  tonight 

The  powder,  the  roug,e  of  your  evening  toilet — they 
shouldn't  stay  on  all  ni^ht — not  if  you  value  the  charm  of 
a  &ood  complexion. 

Dancing  made  you  warm — the  dried-on  traces  of  perspira- 
tion aren't  g,ood  for  the  skin.  They  encourage  blotches 
and  imperfections. 

Powder,  roug,e  and  perspiration — dust  and  natural  oil  se- 
cretions all  combine  into  an  impervious  coat  which  covers 
your  face  like  a  mask.  It  seals  up  the  tiny  pores  and  glands 
which  compose  the  skin.  This  is  what  makes  many  com- 
plexions lar&e  pored  and  close. 

Wash  them  away,  these  clo£g,in&  accumulations,  always 
before  you  sleep,  no  matter  how  tired,  how  sleepy  you  are. 
This  bed-time  cleansing  keeps  your  complexion  healthy, 
fine  textured,  fresh  and  sweet. 

Use  the  right  soap 

This  cleansing,  must  be  done  with  the  finest,  mildest  soap — 
Palmolive.  The  Palmolive  lather  is  so  mild,  so  creamy, 
that  it  simply  can't  irritate.  It  soothes  while  it  cleanses. 

If  your  skin  is  inclined  to  dryness,  be  extra  liberal  in  your 
use  of  Palmolive  Cold  Cream.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  use  it 
before  as  well  as  after  washing,.  This  keeps  sensitive  skin 
satin  smooth. 
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Classic  beauties  prized  these  oils — 
they  ranked  with  gold  and  jewels. 


These  royal  oils  of  Ancient  Egypt  are  now 
scientifically  blended  in  Palmolive  Soap. 
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W  I  LLYS-KNIGHT 


SPEAKING  purely  of  externals,  the  Willys- 
Knight  is  a  thing  of  infinite  grace  and  beauty. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Many  fine  cars  are  graceful 
in  their  bodies.  The  real  heart  of  the  automobile 
question  is  the  motor.  That  is  the  crucial  test. 
And  in  that  test  the  Silent  Sleeve-Valve  Willys- 
Knight  has  neither  competition  nor  company. 


Where  the  ordinary  motor  deteriorates  with 
service,  the  Sleeve -Valve  motor  improves  with 
use.  Its  efficiency  is  as  perennial  as  Christmas 
and  as  cumulative  as  compound  interest  —  grows 
instead  of  goes.  Its  adjustment  needs  are  neg- 
ligible. And  its  economy  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  motor  age. 


Willys-Knight  Booklet  on  Keijuesl 


WII.LYS  OVKRLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,Ohio 

THE  JOHN  N.  WILLYS  EXPORT  CORPORATION,  New  York 


WILLYS  OVKKL AND.  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Canada 
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(Continued  from  Page  60) 

Our  women  were  handsome,  supple,  well 
gowned,  and  both  men  and  women  were 
most  simple  and  unpretentious,  more 
cultivated  and  more  charming  than  any  I 
had  ever  met.  I  liked  them  and  I  felt 
immensely  at  home  among  them;  also,  I 
liked  their  lives  and  amusements.  Everyone 
had  serious  interests  and  duties  fulfilled 
with  great  success,  but  they  all  possessed 
a  rare  delightful  faculty  of  putting  aside 
all  work  or  thought  of  them,  and  plunging 
into  an  evening's  pleasure  with  a  zest  no 
other  race  possesses.  It  is  a  rare  quality, 
especially  as  their  unfeigned  enthusiasm 
led  to  no  excess,  and  in  all  the  years  I  was 
in  Russia  I  never  met  in  society  any  man 
who  had  had  more  to  drink  than  was  good 
for  him,  nor  did  any  act  or  word  ever  go 
beyond  good  form  and  good  taste.  It  was 
all  as  instinctive  as  was  their  invariable 
kindness  shown  a  young  stranger,  who  had 
dropped  into  their  midst.  They  helped  me 
in  every  way  to  make  good,  in  spite  of  my 
ignorance  of  their  customs  and  etiquette. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  run  of  parties 
there  were  often  unusual  and  unexpected 
picnics — where  at  a  dinner  or  after  the  play 
someone  would  say,  "Let  us  go  troika 
driving  to  the  gypsies  to-night."  And  then 
the  men  would  begin  to  plan  and  tele- 
phone. Troika  sleighs  would  arrive,  we 
would  all  bundle  up  warmly  and  sit  in  these 
gay,  carpet-covered,  bell-bedecked  vehicles 
with  their  prancing  three  horses  abreast. 
We  would  skim  over  the  river's  ice  and  the 
hard,  smooth  snow  of  the  islands,  far  out  of 
town,  with  the  moon  creating  a  deep  blue 
fairyland  about  us  and  the  cold  nipping 
any  part  of  the  face  left  exposed.  Ten  miles 
or  more  of  the  wild  pace,  one  horse  trotting 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  others  on  either 
flank  must  gallop  to  keep  up.  We  felt 
dizzy  with  the  intense  cold,  rapid  motion, 
mounting  excitement  and  winter  beauty. 

Suddenly  we  pulled  up.  It  was  the 
gypsies'  settlement,  and  there,  though  all 
looked  so  quiet  in  the  low-ceilinged,  dull 
and  badly  lighted  house,  we  found  an 
excellent  supper,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
waiting  for  us.  Smoking  dishes — Rus- 
sian; fruits  from  far  away,  champagne 
and  tea.  It  seemed  delicious;  our  appe- 
tites were  sharpened  by  the  open  air. 
Soon  we  passed  from  the  table  to  long 
sofas  ranged  about  the  walls  of  another 
big  room,  equally  low,  dingy  and  ill 
lighted.  In  trooped  the  gypsy  singers, 
two-thirds  of  them  women,  dressed  in 
crude  colors  which  seemed  violent  con- 
trasts even  in  the  gloom.  As  they 
settled  themselves  everyone  lighted  cig- 
arettes and  our  glasses  were  filled.  The 
health  of  each  guest  in  turn  was  drunk, 
with  a  little  verse  sung  to  her  or  him  by 
the  gypsies — a  pretty  initiation.  These 
strange  people,  who  came  from  no  one 
knew  where  originally,  whose  voices  had 
a  wail  of  the  Orient  which  deeply  stirred 
one's  heart  with  things  unsaid,  had 
wonderful  repertoires  of  strange,  beau- 
tiful, appealing  songs.  Most  foreigners 
were  bored  after  a  time,  but  I  always 
loved  the  expeditions  to  the  gypsies,  who 
were  so  different  from  their  race  in  other 
countries.  About  five  in  the  morning 
we  all  drove  home  again  through  the 
cold,  which  gave  another  violent  con- 
trast of  delicious  fresh  air. 

Quaint  Russian  Parties 

Besides  gypsy  parties  there  were  many 
other  original,  gay,  quaint  affairs.  Sup- 
per at  some  palace,  where,  asked  at 
half  after  midnight,  we  sat  at  table  till 
five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  listen- 
ing to  a  Russian  woman  singer.  She 
was  installed  at  the  table  with  us,  her 
accompanist,  usually  a  man  with  a  gui- 
tar, standing  behind  her  chair.  Between 
courses  and  when  the  meal  was  ended 
she  would  sing  old  Russian  legends, 
popular  folk  songs,  anything  any  guest 
asked  for.   The  singer  had  no  caprices, 
while  the  guests  were  all  sympatheti- 
cally vibrating  and  would  join  in  the 
refrains.    Strangely  enough,  most  of  the 
music  was  sad — at  least  I  felt  as  if  a  scin- 
tillating pattern  of  golden  sound  was  woven 
into  a  background  always  somber,  with  a 
recurring  note  that  roused  one's  wildest  en- 
ergies before  it  died.  The  Russians  seemed 
to  bare  their  national  soul  in  their  music. 

We  danced  the  whole  night  through,  if 
we  danced  at  all,  and  balls  had  a  vim  I 
never  saw  elsewhere.  Beautiful  flowers, 
perfect  floors,  rarely  too  crowded  for  com- 
fort, stunning  jewels,  brilliant  uniforms — 
everyone  sure  enough  of  his  position  to  be 


quite  natural.  Night  after  night  one 
danced  and  danced,  till  hot  coffee  was 
served — the  Russians'  usual  morning  meal. 
Many  an  officer  went  straight  to  early 
drill  with  his  regiment  before  he  went  home 
to  sleep. 

Irregular  hours  apparently  did  no  one 
any  harm.  I  found  it  did  not  at  all  disagree 
with  me  to  come  home  with  my  arms  full  of 
flowers  and  my  dress  torn  by  spurs,  about 
the  time  our  children  were  getting  up.  One 
would  sleep  three  or  four  hours,  then  walk 
on  the  quay  and  feel  as  fresh  as  ever  for 
the  new  effort  of  the  evening  to  follow. 

But  the  season  was  short — only  a  few 
weeks — and  most  of  the  year  one  led  a  very 
simple  life  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family  or 
with  a  circle  of  intimate  friends. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  functions  were  at 
court,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  three  or  four 
early  years  of  my  married  life  were  at  a 
time  when  the  Russian  court  was  arrayed 
in  all  its  glory.  About  eight  great  functions 
were  given  by  Their  Majesties  each  season 
at  the  Winter  Palace  or  the  Hermitage. 
The  big  court  ball  which  opened  the  season 
came  soon  after  the  New  Year.  Every 
bureaucrat  or  military  or  naval  officer  who 
was  of  colonel's  rank  and  took  the  trouble 
to  inscribe  his  name  and  that  of  his  wife 
had  the  right  to  invitations  and  received 
them.  People  came  from  all  over  the  vast 
empire,  wearing  the  quaintest  clothes.  At 
least  once  in  a  lifetime  the  effort  was  made 
to  go  to  court.  Doubtless  our  patriots 
who  had  traveled  so  far  after  many  years 
of  service  to  gaze  on  their  little  father  and 
his  beautiful  consort  put  an  almost  reli- 
gious spirit  into  their  pilgrimage.  But  I 
think  they  must  have  felt  repaid  for  their 
effort  and  the  expense  as  they  looked  on 
the  most  magnificent  party  in  Europe. 
They  carried  memories  back  to  Caucasian 
mountainside  or  Siberian  plains  which  were 
akin  to  fairyland.  They  had  walked 
through  kilometers  of  great  halls,  filled  with 
treasures;  they  had  seen  three  thousand 
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people  all  in  their  best  clothes;  had 
looked  upon  women's  gowns  and  jewels  or 
men's  uniforms  of  gold  and  furs  such  as 
no  other  empire  could  boast  of.  The  frame 
was  worthy  of  the  picture  and  the  picture 
of  its  frame.  Surely  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  could  not  equal  this  great  sight. 

Nicholas  II  alone  of  all  European  sover- 
eigns could  give  his  many  guests  dancing 
space  enough  in  a  single  ballroom;  he  alone 
had  room  to  seat  three  thousand  guests  at 
a  well-served  hot  supper,  with  plate  and 
rare  china,  napery  and  food,  all  from  his 


own  kitchens  and  storerooms.  At  these 
rich  feasts  and  in  all  their  gorgeous  sur- 
roundings this  particular  Emperor  always 
seemed  most  simple.  His  uniform  was 
generally  that  of  a  colonel  in  one  of  the  in- 
fantry regiments  of  which  he  was  fond,  or 
that  of  his  own  Hussars.  Small  of  stature, 
with  a  painfully  shy  manner,  His  Majesty 
showed  how  different  was  his  role  as  the 
center  of  these  fetes.  I  always  thought  as 
I  saw  him  watch  longingly  some  gay  guards- 
man pass  with  a  pretty  partner  hanging 
on  his  arm  how  the  Ruler  of  all  the  Russias 
must  envy  the  young  chap's  freedom. 

We  dressed  for  these  functions  with  feel- 
ings of  elation,  donning  our  best  clothes  and 
knowing  it  was  all  for  pleasure.  We  drove 
through  the  freezing  night,  knowing  it  was 
toward  a  magnificent  feast  for  eyes  and 
ears,  as  well  as  a  joy  to  light  and  frivolous 
feet  like  mine.  On  arriving  I  could  not 
throw  off  my  cloak  quickly  enough,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  the  excitement 
of  the  hours  to  come  made  my  blood  tingle. 
We  climbed  a  long  flight,  lined  with  guards- 
men picked  for  their  beauty  and  size,  and 
if  it  was  the  night  when  the  Emperor's  own 
horse  guards  were  on  duty  they  were  all 
brunets.  Should  one  man  be  less  black  of 
hair  he  was  dyed  for  the  occasion  to  match 
his  fellows.  They  wore  helmets  of  gold, 
with  golden  eagles  spreading  their  wings 
upon  them;  uniforms  red  and  gold  and 
blue,  and  the  best  cut  and  fitted  I  have 
ever  seen.  Three  or  four  palace  entrances 
there  were,  with  different  regiments  guard- 
ing each,  lending  their  bright  note  of  color 
to  the  scene.  One  door  was  for  the  military 
and  naval  guests;  another  received  the 
diplomats;  a  third  the  imperial  family;  a 
fourth  civilians.  One  moved  forward  in 
the  throng  from  each  through  hall  after  hall, 
greeting  one's  friends  until  one  reached  the 
ballroom.  There  we  stood  about  in  groups, 
more  or  less  marshaled  into  the  right  space 
by  the  delightful  head  master  of  ceremonies, 
Count  Hendrikoff  and  some  fifty  of  his 
aides,  all  in  much  gilded  but  ugly  heavy 
uniforms;  all  carrying  long  canes. 

The  Emperor  Arrives 

Rapidly  the  guests  gathered;  then 
three  taps  were  heard  on  the  floor,  and 
silence  fell  on  the  expectant  public.  A 
last  quick  arrangement  of  one's  train 
or  one's  sleeves,  then  the  wide  double 
doors  opened,  and  in  the  frame  stood 
His  Majesty,  looking  shy  and  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  as  if  dreadfully  sorry  to 
interrupt.  Behind  him  the  general  aide- 
de-camp,  the  general  of  his  suite  and  the 
aide-de-camp — three  on  duty  daily  for 
twenty-four  hours — usually  one  a  man 
of  sixty  or  more,  one  of  forty,  with  a 
youngster  under  thirty.  Count  Fred- 
ericksz,  in  those  days  a  baron,  still  ex- 
traordinary for  his  beauty,  though  fifty 
years  of  service  were  almost  completed, 
and  Count  Benkendorff ,  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Court,  stood  there.  These  large 
men  accentuated  the  Emperor's  short- 
ness, though  he  was  of  fairly  heavy  build 
and  had  broad  shoulders  held  quite 
straight.  Usually  he  bowed  as  simply 
and  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  stood 
quietly  gazing  at  the  great  crowd  with 
patient  eyes — a  look  of  something  very 
like  deep  sadness.  His  face  was  typi- 
cally Russian,  broad,  with  an  effect  of 
•  flat  surfaces  hard  to  describe;  deep,  ear- 
nest, handsome  eyes,  gray  blue  and  dark, 
which  had  a  charm  all  their  own;  a 
rather  short  heavy  nose  and  high  cheek 
bones;  a  mustache  and  beard  covering 
what  seemed  to  be  a  rather  large  mouth, 
perhaps  only  thick-lipped.  With  a  short 
neck  and  short  hands — His  Majesty 
was  altogether  a  sympathetic  figure, 
had  one  met  him  casually. 

To  his  right  stood — when  she  came  at 
all — the  Empress  Mother,  graceful  and 
gracious,  smiling,  glancing  about  at  the 
people  with  a  nod  to  those  faces  she 
knew,  or  turning  to  speak  in  friendly 
way  with  her  own  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  waiting.    Whatever  the  fashion,  the 
Empress  Mother  wore  black,  in  slender 
sweeping  lines,  and  her  perfect  neck  and 
shoulders  could  well  bear  the  trying  full 
court  decollete.  Nearing  sixty,  she  was  still 
impressive  and  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
eyes  of  her  subjects.  She  did  not  stand  long 
in  the  doorway,  but  moved  off  somewhere 
and  settled  down,  having  those  with  whom 
she  wished  to  converse  brought  to  her.  Her 
chosen  corner  was  the  gayest  of  the  ball. 

Going  through  the  room  she  had  a  pleas- 
ant intimate  word  for  many:    "What  a 
(Continued  on  Page  65) 


Count  Your 
Car-less  Days 

Note  how  many  days  you  have  to 
go  without  your  car.  Your  car  is  only 
50  or  60  per  cent  useful  simply  be- 
cause it  lacks  a  top.  Bad  weather  is 
the  time  you  need  your  car  most. 
And  to  get  your  money's  worth  out 
of  it,  you  should  have  the  use  of  it  all 
year  round,  rain  or  shine,  cold 
weather  or  warm. 

Put  an  Anchor  Top  on  your  open 
car  and  you  make  it  100  per  cent 
useful.  You  transform  it  into  a 
luxurious  closed  car.  You  ride  in 
comfort  any  day  and  every  day. 

Closed  car  elegance  for 
your  open  car 

Off  to  business  in  themorning,  home 
at  night,  shopping  to  do,  a  theatre  en- 
gagement, or  a  call  to  make,  with  an 
Anchor  Top  on  your  car,  weather 
makes  no  difference.  No  matter  if  it  is 
cold,  or  raining,  or  if  it  is  snowing  or 
blowing,  you  ride  as  snug  and  com- 
fortable as  in  the  finest  limousine. 


Coupe  s 
Glass  -Enclosed 

Each  model  Anchor  Top  is  designed  for  a 
specific  car,  and  fits  on  the  regular  body 
irons.  The  top  is  made  to  conform  with  the 
lines  of  the  car.  Each  top  has  a  dome  light, 
handsome  whipcord  lining  and  snug-fitting 
doors  and  windows. 
There  is  no  rattle,  no 
squeak. 

Twenty  models  of 
Anchor  Tops  for 
these  cars:  Buick, 
Ford,  Willys-Knight, 
Essex,  Overland, 
Dodge,  Chevrolet, 
Maxwell  and  Reo. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

See  for  yourself 
that  Anchor  Tops  are  the  creations  of  master 
coach  builders.  Write  today  for  our  illus- 
trated book  and  the  name  of  the  Anchor  Top 
dealer  in  your  town.  Name  your  car  and 
model.   Mail  the  coupon  or  a  postcard  now. 

THE  ANCHOR  TOP  AND  BODY  CO. 

359  South  St.,     mm  BH  H  IK         mM  ■■  I 

Cincinnati,  O.  f 
Tine  Coach     M    The  Anchor  Top  &  Body  Co 

Builders  for  0 
30  Years. 


359  South  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Make 
f  Model 
V  Name  


f    Without  incurring  obligation  I  would 
like  to  see  illustrated  literature  and 
price  of  Anchor  Top  for 


f  Car 


Addr 
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leans  Places  Only  A  Dust  Cloth  Could  Reach 


The  Patented  Air-Way 
Suction  Handle 

The  Air-Way  Univer- 
sal Joint  —  a  veritable 
"Human  Wrist" 

The  Air-Way  Sanitary 
Paper  Bag  (Inside  of 
the  clotli  container) 

The  Patented  Air-Way 
Visible  Dust  Indicator 

Self- Adjusting  Floor 
Tool  —  Mounted  on 
Rubber  Wheels 
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NLY  the  Air-Way  has  the  famous 
Suction  Handle. 

Thousands  of  women  consider  it 
the  greatest  contribution  ever  made 
to  home  cleaning  science. 

You  merely  pick  up  the  feather- 
weight Air-Way  to  clean  hangings, 
mouldings  and  high  ledges  or  the 
interior  of  the  piano  or  cabinets.  The 
long  reach  of  the  hollow  Suction 
Handle  gathers  dust  from  inacces- 
sible places  like  a  powerful  magnet. 

This  remarkable  feature  also  elimi- 
nates stooping  to  attach  any  of  the 


Air- Way  appliances.  They  come  with 
the  cleaner — not  extra — and  slip  right 
onto  the  upper  end  of  the  Suction 
Handle. 

Four  more  notable  scientific  im- 
provements give  the  Air-Way  its 
amazing  efficiency.  It  gets  the  dirt 
with   its   powerful   volume   of  air 

only — the  safe  way! 

There  is  probably  an  Air-Way 
dealer  in  your  city.  If  not,  we  will 
fill  your  order  direct.  Write  for 
booklet.  For  the  right  kind  of  dealers 
some  desirable  territory  is  open. 


This  tight  weight  cleaner  is  shipped  complete  in  one  carton. 
Ideal  Christmas  gift.    Price  $)5.     West  of  Rockies  $60. 

AIR-WAY  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

CHICAGO:  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.    CANADA:  National  Electric  Heating  Co.,  Ltd.,  544  E.  Queen  St.,  Toronto 


BETTER  because  it  is  a  DIFFERENT  cleaner 
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(Continued  from  Page  63) 

pretty  gown ! "  or  "  Is  that  the  new  diadem 
I  heard  about?  It  is  lovely,"  and  so  on. 

For  some  old  man  a  most  gentle  winning 
glance  would  make  the  recipient  bow  low, 
then  straightening  he  would  preen  him- 
self and  say  to  his  neighbors:  "  It  is  twenty 
years  since  Her  Majesty  saw  me  last,  yet 
did  you  see  how  she  remembered  my  face 
and  how  young  she  looks?  As  graceful,  too, 
as  ever."  A  great  gift  this  in  the  charming 
sovereign  who  reigned  in  Russian  hearts  by 
her  womanly  soft  graciousness. 

When  the  Empress  Mother  did  not  come 
to  court  the  opened  doors  disclosed  the 
young  Empress  Alexandra  standing  on  her 
husband's  right.  The  elder  woman  was 
given  first  place  always,  and  if  both  were 
there  the  Emperor's  consort  stood  at  his 
left.  Doubtless  this  was  hard  for  her  pride 
to  face,  and  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
her  life  besides.  There  was  no  son  to  follow 
Nicholas  II,  and  it  was  said  at  court  this 
preyed  on  our  Empress'  mind  and  heart 
continuously,  and  drove  her  to  cultivating 
charlatan  doctors  and  saints.  She  felt  in 
the  presence  of  Michael,  her  husband's 
brother,  and  heir  apparent,  a  reminder  that 
her  children  were  all  girls. 

Whenever  she  received  a  woman  in  her 
audience  she  asked,  "Have  you  children?" 

"Yes,  Your  Majesty." 

"Girls  or  boys?" 

"A  boy,  madam." 

Instantly  Her  Majesty's  face  was 
strained,  annoyed,  and  there  came  a  pause 
in  the  conversation.  This  happened  to  me 
every  year,  so  I  know;  and  I  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  in  1904  my  eldest  daughter 
was  born  in  the  spring,  and  that  same 
summer  came  to  the  Empress  the  little  lad 
whose  life  and  early  death  were  to  be  such 
a  tragedy. 

That  next  winter  the  Empress'  first 
words  were  "I  hear  you  have  another 
child." 

"A  girl,  Your  Majesty — while  we  all 
congratulate  you  on  the  birth  of  the  heir!" 

After  that  year  the  manner  of  the  Em- 
press was  quite  different  to  me,  and  we  had 
a  long  and  very  pleasant  chat  each  time  I 
was  received. 

An  Unpopular  Empress 

The  young  Empress  was  exceptionally 
well  read  and  could  talk  well  on  a  number 
of  subjects.  Seemingly  also  with  her  own 
circle  the  Empress  could  laugh  and  be  gay, 
and  she  was  devoted  to  her  husband,  her 
children  and  her  few  intimate  friends.  She 
was  full  of  compassion  for  those  who  were  in 
trouble,  but  apparently  she  hated  her  sur- 
roundings and  the  people  whom  she  should 
have  found  congenial.  She  hated  also  the 
ways  of  court  life  and  every  tradition  of  the 
old  palaces.  She  drove  away  those  who 
wanted  to  help  her,  drove  away  little  by 
little  the  Emperor's  few  trusted  and  tried 
comrades,  reduced  the  palace  life  almost  to 
a  tete-a-t&te;  the  fakirs  who  captured  her 
imagination  being  the  only  people  outside 
the  family  circle  Her  Majesty  tolerated. 
Even  in  early  days,  instead  of  leaving  all 
court  arrangements  to  various  officials  who 
had  previously  attended  to  such  matters, 
she  wanted  parlor  maids  introduced  into 
the  Winter  Palace,  instead  of  keeping  on 
her  old  menservants,  who  traditionally  had 
cleaned  up  the  rooms.  This  hurt  the  latter's 
feelings,  and  the  newly  formed  corps  of 
maids  could  not  or  would  not  do  the  work. 
Everything  had  to  be  changed  back,  and 
people  said  the  Empress  tried  to  introduce 
the  ways  of  the  German  and  English  small 
bourgeois  houses  to  Russia's  court. 

I  heard  this  story  from  my  mother-in- 
law,  and  it  was  typical  of  the  kind  of  things 
constantly  being  said.  There  seemed  a  sort 
of  curse  over  Her  Majesty,  for  always  some 
unfortunate  little  remark  or  act,  attitude 
or  expression  would  mar  the  effect  of  what 
one  was  anxious  to  believe — that  Her 
Majesty  wished  to  do  right  by  her  subjects 
and  to  please  them  as  much  as  they  were 
anxious  to  act  nicely  toward  her  and  love 
her  as  they  did  the  Dowager  Empress. 
Everything  always  miscarried,  and  left  a 
disappointment  or  a  disillusion.  Explana- 
tions were  not  possible,  given  her  rank,  and 
her  rather  forbidding  attitude.  Often  I 
have  thought  this  sad  woman  was  the  victim 
of  a  huge  misunderstanding,  yet  undoubt- 
edly her  own  words  and  acts  built  it  up. 

I  had  several  personal  experiences  of  it. 
First,  at  the  very  beginning,  her  unneces- 
sary criticism  of  a  pretty  and  correct  gown 
on  a  stranger  who  was  anxious  to  please, 
roused  the  animosity  of  a  large  group  of 
young  women.  Then  her  whole  attitude  of 


sitting  in  judgment  on  society  and  its  gay 
ways,  which  was  sure  to  make  the  court 
circle  feel  offended,  was  unwarranted,  since 
the  Russian  aristocracy  was  the  best  be- 
haved in  Europe,  and  many  a  diplomat  ex- 
claimed over  their  virtue  as  compared  with 
society  at  various  other  posts.  Later  came 
the  gradual  estrangement  of  herself  and 
the  Emperor  from  a  collection  of  warm  and 
loyal  men  and  women,  who  had  been  ready 
to  give  the  young  sovereigns  the  same  de- 
votion they  had  dedicated  to  previous 
occupants  of  Russia's  throne.  It  was  curi- 
ous how  differently  the  Empress  acted 
from  others  trained  to  the  same  role. 

I  have  seen  the  Empress  Mother  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  thank  some  woman 
or  some  child  with  touching  words  and 
smiles  for  a  little  gift  to  their  war  charities, 
when  they  were  weary  physically  and 
mentally,  worn  down  with  the  responsibility 
they  carried.  Whether  my  baby  girl  brought 
a  knitted  scarf  for  a  sick  soldier,  or  some  rich 
man  gave  a  thousand  pairs  of  boots,  or  I 
carried  to  them  a  donation  in  money  from 
sympathetic  Americans,  their  pleasure  and 
thanks  seemed  hearty  and  genuine.  But 
someone  gave  the  young  Empress  a  check 
for  six  thousand  rubles  to  help  her  sewing 
circle  for  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  Her  Majesty 
said,  "Thank  you,  every  little  bit  helps 
somewhat."  Yet  the  donor  had  just  ex- 
plained that  this  money  came  from  a  group 
of  foreign  women  who  had  raised  the  gift 
from  their  own  work,  and  she  begged  one  of 
the  ladies  in  waiting  to  see  if  she  could  not 
obtain  a  few  words  of  thanks,  signed  by  the 
Empress,  to  send  to  the  far-away  sympa- 
thizers, so  they  would  not  imagine  the  money 
had  been  lost  or  was  not  appreciated.  After 
a  year  a  typewritten  note  of  stiff  thanks 
was  sent,  bearing  the  signature  of  Her 
Majesty's  secretary !  It  was  reported  the 
Sovereign  herself  had  said,  "It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  if  signs." 

In  spite  of  this  strange  way  of  doing,  of 
her  manner  with  nearly  everyone  who  came 
near,  one  could  not  look  at  the  beautiful 
apparition  in  the  doorway  without  feeling 
sorry  for  an  evidently  unhappy  woman. 
Much  taller  than  the  Emperor,  of  heavy 
build,  especially  when  I  first  knew  her,  the 
head  with  its  proud  pose  was  impressive 
and  stood  out,  far  and  away  handsomer 
than  any  other  at  court.  The  Empress  had 
a  wonderful  cameolike  profile,  made  for 
sculptors  to  put  on  coins.  Her  features 
were  regular,  her  blond  hair  sufficiently 
abundant  but  drawn  back  tightly  and  rolled 
into  a  bun  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  The 
court  hairdresser,  Delcroix,  was  in  despair. 
"Her  Majesty  does  not  wear  a  coiffure — it 
is  merely  a  hard  lump  and  everything  must 
be  only  tight.  Yet  she  is  so  beautiful!"  he 
would  exclaim.  Nearly  always  dressed  in 
white,  her  complexion  was  soft  and  pretty. 
The  eyes  were  deep  and  tragic  or  desper- 
ately bored  or  very  cold  and  severe;  one 
felt  held  at  a  distance  and  as  if  one  was 
surely  making  some  mistake.  The  Empress 
loved  jewels  and  wore  a  great  many  very 
large  and  magnificent  stones.  In  her  dia- 
dems or  small  round  crowns,  with  row  after 
row  of  pearls  and  diamonds  from  throat  to 
waist,  hanging  and  flashing,  she  looked  her 
best.  Also  in  Russian  court  dress  she  was 
magnificent,  and  I  liked  her  extremely  in 
the  last  war  years  in  the  Sister  of  Mercy 
costume  she  had  invented  for  herself. 

Unbending  Pride 

In  1900  already  there  was  much  discus- 
sion of  the  Empress,  and  of  her  complaints 
of  Russian  society,  which  were  rather  re- 
sented. Her  criticism  of  this  or  that  custom 
or  person;  her  strange  tastes  and  ways; 
and  Her  Majesty's  attitude  at  a  court 
ball — seemed  to  fit  into  the  tales  spread 
about.  A  very  small  bow,  without  a  smile, 
was  vouchsafed  her  curtsying  subjects; 
then  she  stood  or  sat  wherever  etiquette 
put  her,  looking  straight  to  the  front;  pain- 
fully intimidated,  militantly  on  the  defen- 
sive, doing  whatever  was  her  official  duty, 
under  protest,  as  it  were.  She  spent  much 
of  the  evening  standing  or  sitting  alone, 
and  those  near  her  felt  always  somewhat 
uneasy,  fearing  her  critical  eye  or  com- 
ment. I  believe  she  thought  she  was  dis- 
liked and  she  suffered  an  agony  of  shyness. 
I  vacillated  between  pity  and  resentment, 
as  did,  I  think,  most  of  St.  Petersburg, 
while  the  breach  widened.  Those  on  the 
one  side  made  an  occasional  advance,  only 
to  be  rebuffed — she,  on  the  other,  wanted 
the  sympathy  which  her  pride  prevented 
her  accepting,  and  she  brooded  on  the 
trouble  always.  The  whole  situation  was 


THE  quality  of  Beaded  Tip  Laces  tells  in  durability  and 
appearance;   in  the  way  they  hold  their  shape  and  color. 
It  pays  to  buy  them. 

The  best  mercerized  yarns  are  used  in  the  braiding  of  Beaded 
Tip  Laces.  The  tips  are  crimped  into  the  fabric,  not  merely 
pressed  around  it — won't  come  off. 
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In  your  traveling  bag — your  dresser  at  home — your  desk  at 
the  office — an  extra  pair  of  Beaded  Tip  Laces  will  come  in  handy. 

Beaded  Tip  Laces  are  imitated 
but  the  quality  is  unequaled 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  BEADED  on  the  gold  and  white 
wrapper.   Ask  your  shoe  dealer,  shoe  repairer  or  boot-black  for 


Shoe  Laces 

Manufactured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRAID  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.I. 
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For  Activities  Like  These 

Wear  a  Braxton 

For  dress  you  want  a  belt  that  has  style;  for  busi' 
ness  one  that  is  comfortable;  for  play  one  that  allows 
of  unhampered  movement. 

In  the  common  run  of  belts  you  get,  at  most,  only 
one  of  these  services — when  you  wear  a  Braxton, 
the  Belt  for  Men,  you  get  all  three. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  a  Braxton,  and  in  a  flash, 
quick,  you'll  see  why. 

You'll  note  that  at  the  points  where  it  encircles  the 
hips,  the  Braxton  is  specially  shaped — it's  what 
makes  the  Braxton  so  easy  to  wear  at  the  desk,  on 
the  links,  or  while  "stepping  out." 

And  you'll  find  Braxtons  made  up  in  fourteen  superb 
finishes,  with  snaps  for  interchangeable  buckles; 
you'll  find  a  combination  of  color,  cut  and  finish  that 
will  delight  your  eye  and  smarten  your  appearance. 

This  is  a  belt  that  Your  favorite  men's 

gives  your  trousers  ^^Pm   shop  will  have 

a  hang  that  is  ex-  Braxtons.  You  can 

actly  right.  ^jp^    ^  yours  today. 

The  Pcrkins-Camphcll  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 


encouraged  by  the  least  desirable  people  at 
court  for  their  own  ends.  At  a  court  ball, 
after  some  time  of  dancing,  our  long  sweep- 
ing trains  on  the  floor  were  always  a  good 
deal  damaged  by  the  officers'  spurs.  They 
could  not  leave  the  latter  off,  and  we  might 
not  hold  our  trains  up — etiquette  forbid! 
I  never  managed  to  care  if  I  was  torn  and 
ragged,  I  was  so  keen  about  dancing,  and  I 
loved  the  perfect  conditions  and  the  space 
and  order  of  these  functions — a  splendid 
setting  with  stunning  men  and  women. 
The  scene  as  one  moved  in  to  supper  was 
even  more  wonderful. 

Often  when  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
was  my  partner  we  went  in  the  second 
couple,  and  the  great  stretch  of  the  supper 
hall  filled  with  enormous  palm  trees,  a  bed 
of  hyacinths  or  roses  at  their  bases,  each 
the  center  of  a  supper  table  for  ten,  made 
a  sylvan  picture  of  the  tropics  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Czars,  with  a  thermometer  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  below  zero,  outside.  Every 
stranger  gasped  when  he  saw  that  room  for 
the  first  time,  and  even  Russians— of  all 
people  the  least  given  to  bragging! — felt 
rather  proud  of  this  fairyland. 

The  Empress  presided  at  her  table,  a 
lovely  statue,  saying  but  little  to  those 
who  occupied  the  places  of  honor  on  her 
left  and  right.  After  supper  and  a  further 
short  dance,  she  and  the  Emperor,  and, 
when  there,  the  Empress  Mother,  moved 
toward  their  door  and  gave  the  signal.  The 
music  stopped;  they  smiled  and  bowed; 
we  bowed  and  curtsied  low,  and  then  they 
disappeared.  The  ball  was  over  and  we  all 
wandered  off  to  our  distant  carriages. 

On  Carnival  Tuesday  a  small  party  of 
two  or  three  hundred  guests  was  always 
held.  It  was  the  prettiest  court  affair  of 
the  year.  There  was  dinner  in  the  art 
galleries  of  the  Hermitage,  and  dancing  in 
the  small  ballroom  of  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  palace.  The  conservatory,  full  of 
singing  birds,  was  thrown  open.  There  was 
a  cotillion  with  flowers  from  the  imperial 
greenhouses  while  no  one  but  the  young 
dancing  society,  and  only  Russians  at  that, 


THIS  is  a  defense  of  platitudes.  A  plat- 
itude is  a  saying  that  is  trite,  dull  or 
insipid.  It  lacks  punch,  which  is  to  say 
that  it  lacks  originality.  But  a  platitude 
is  also  a  truism,  and  a  truism  is  a  bit  of 
truth  frayed  by  much  telling.  If  one  in  the 
company  of  thieves  having  no  acquaintance 
with  standards  of  morality  should  remark 
casually  that  honor  is  the  best  policy  his 
sally  might  be  greeted  with  guffaws,  but  a 
few  would  be  persuaded  of  his  wisdom  and 
hail  him  as  a  prophet  of  a  new  order.  Among 
honest  men,  long  accustomed  to  honorable 
dealings,  the  remark  is  trite.  It  states  a 
fact  accepted  beyond  dispute.  Yet  a  world 
full  of  honorable  men  still  finds  use  for  jails 
and  padlocks,  and  while  there  are  thieves 
there  will  be  need  of  trite  remarks  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  getting  rich  slowly. 

The  punch  in  any  remark  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  audience  to  appreciate 
punches.  If  one  should  address  a  gathering 
of  Hottentots  concerning  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion or  the  superiority  of  the  metric  system, 
he  would  receive  scant  applause.  Or  if  he 
should  face  a  gathering  of  distinguished 
clergymen  and  wax  enthusiastic  concerning 
the  thrills  of  crap  shooting,  his  reward 
would  be  insignificant.  If  one  would  har- 
vest applause  for  his  punches  he  must  bear 
in  mind  the  capacity  of  his  audience,  for  a 
thought  is  without  honor  unless  the  audience 
can  translate  it  into  terms  of  life. 

One  who  lives  neighbor  to  a  waterfall 
and  hears  the  endless  crash  of  it  day  and 
night  is  seldom  conscious  of  its  existence. 
The  accustomed  thing  attracts  little  atten- 
tion. So  a  truth  repeated  many  times  loses 
force,  not  because  it  grows  less  true,  but 
because  it  wears  a  groove  in  the  mind 
through  which  it  slips  without  sufficient 
friction  to  provoke  a  thought. 

Those  who  scorn  platitudes  do  not  dem- 
onstrate their  erudition,  but  rather  confess 
(heir  failure  to  hear  and  digest  the  truth. 
Sign  posts  are  of  little  value  to  persons  who 


were  guests.  Twice  was  an  exception  made— 
once  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  Prince 
Kinsky,  of  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  his 
lovely  wife,  were  asked;  and  once  the  two 
daughters  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Charles  Scott,  were  invited  as  a  last  com- 
pliment, before  their  father  retired  from 
diplomatic  life,  for  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Scott  were  much  liked  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Another  ambassador  who  entertained 
well  and  was  much  invited,  too,  though 
not  sincerely  liked  or  trusted,  was  Aehren- 
thal,  the  Austrian  representative.  He  was 
always  very  keen  to  be  a  success  and  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  Kinskys  and 
several  other  members  of  his  staff. 

During  these  years  I  spent  my  life  ex- 
clusively between  the  pleasant  small  duties 
of  our  attractive  home  and  its  nursery,  and 
the  gay  functions,  or  the  many  odds  and 
ends  of  work  and  pleasure  which  made  up 
the  round  of  society  life,  intimate  or  official. 
I  began  to  feel  I  had  many  friends,  both 
men  and  women,  and  to  think  myself  grow- 
ing Russian  in  my  ways.  I  loved  all  the 
new  life  and  was  anxious  to  make  those 
whom  I  so  admired  realize  my  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  I  tried  to  prove  how 
complete  the  latter  were  and  make  my  new 
compatriots  think  of  me  as  one  of  them- 
selves. They  answered  as  if  sure  of  my  sin- 
cerity and  adopted  me  completely. 

In  spite  of  youth  and  high  spirits  there 
was  much  that  was  sad  in  Russia.  In  the 
country  or  the  city  there  was  a  yearning 
spirit  making  its  appeal,  and  a  restless 
striving  which  promised  trouble  in  time. 
This  deep  agitation  came  to  the  surface 
occasionally,  in  the  anxious  words  of  some 
older  man  or  even  in  conversations  of  our 
officers  and  more  serious  women.  There 
was  food  for  thought  and  anxiety  in  some  of 
the  things  said;  and  I  caught  myself  won- 
dering if  it  were  possible  that  some  of  what 
they  talked  of  might  be  true.  This  was 
especially  so  toward  the  end  of  1903. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Princess  Cantacuzene.  The  next  will  ap- 
pear in  an  early  issue. 


cannot  read,  and  they  are  seldom  read  by 
persons  who  have  seen  them  many  times. 

The  modern  world  is  a  smart  Aleck— a 
wise  guy.  It  is  sophisticated  and  proud  of 
it.  It  affects  a  bored  cynicism,  and  delights 
in  epigrams  that  are  witty  and  almost  true. 
It  softens  the  meaning  of  hard  words,  and 
coins  phrases  to  take  the  sting  out  of  truth. 

Flippancy  is  but  unwillingness  to  admit  a 
fact — a  shield  against  realities.  One  who  is 
discomfited  by  the  rude  sallies  of  his  fellows 
may  parry  with  some  witless  saying  and  by 
guffawing  loudly  in  applause  win  the  offen- 
sive and  put  his  adversaries  to  rout.  So 
men  find  in  buffoonery  and  play-acting  a 
method  of  tricking  their  minds  and  sooth- 
ing their  consciences,  avoiding  thus  the 
painful  confession  that  truth  is  truth. 

Therefore  we  have  envious  men  preach- 
ing universal  theft  in  the  name  of  human 
liberty;  cashiers,  messengers,  treasurers 
and  other  trusted  employees  "borrowing" 
funds  left  in  their  care,  and  never  a  one  in 
the  lot  who  will  agree  that  he  is  a  thief; 
nations  exploiting  "mandatories"  instead 
of  colonies;  "Americanism  "  for  the  sake  of 
the  offices;  and  a  world  flooded  with  subtle 
propaganda  that  doesn't  assay  one  ounce  of 
truth  to  the  long  ton. 

It  is  nothing  to  our  credit  that  we  have 
grown  weary  of  platitudes.  We  have  be- 
come far  too  clever  for  our  own  good. 
Stealing  is  stealing;  a  lie  is  a  lie;  honor  is 
honor.  And  neither  pious  phrase  nor  cyni- 
cal epigram  can  gild  an  ugly  fact  or  soil  an 
honest  virtue. 

A  post-graduate  course  in  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  platitudes  would  be 
a  humiliating  experience  for  the  ultra  wise 
but  it  might  result  in  a  greater  measure  of 
tolerance  for  the  old-fashioned  virtues  now 
in  ill  repute.  A  shallow  cleverness  may  be 
a  social  accomplishment,  but  it  doesn't 
make  the  wheels  go  round.  One  thief  may 
be  greatly  superior  to  another  in  caste  and 
culture,  but  they  all  look  alike  in  stripes. 
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Dependable  Priming  Plu£s 


</      Have  a  "Summer  Motor'' 
'  In  Zero  Weather 

WHY  struggle  with  a  balking  cold  engine  this 
winter?    Save  your  temper  and  batteries  by 
quick,  sure  starting  on  the  coldest  mornings. 

Get  a  set  of  Champion  Dependable  Priming 
Plugs.  They  make  speedy  work  of  starting  cold 
engines. 

In  zero  weather,  your  motor  fires  instantly  with 
these  plugs  that  introduce  the  priming  gas  into  the 
cylinders  at  the  one  most  effective  spot.  The  gas 
trickles  down  the  plug  core  and  over  the  sparking 
points,  exactly  where  the  spark  jumps  and  is  hottest. 

All  dealers  sell  Champion  Dependable  Priming 
Plugs.  They  cost  only  $1.50  each.  Get  this  neces- 
sary winter  equipment  today. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  O. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Onlario. 
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Put  this  watchman  to  work 

—  he'll  guard  your  coal  pile 

—  the  No.  I  Hoffman  Valoe 


'.  ..   17  i 

is  winter! 

More  heat  from  less  coal 
is  vitally  necessary 


Coal  is  high— tremendously  so.  Coal 
is  scarce — we're  all  on  "war  time" 
allotments.  We  can  groan  all  we 
want  to  about  it  but  that  does  not 
help  matters  very  much.  Our  big 
job — the  one  solution — is  to  obtain 
"more  heat  from  less  coal." 
Have  you  steam  heat  in  your  home? 
If  so  you  can  solve  YOUR  problem 
easily.  The  first  cost  won't  be  much 
and  big  dividends  will  be  paid  in  coal 
saved  as  well  as  comfort  obtained. 

Put  a  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve  on  every  radiator 
with  a  No.  5  Hoffman  Valve  on  the  return 
mains — and  there's  the  answer.  You'll  then 
have  watchmen  of  the  coal  pile. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the 
air  valves  on  radiators  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  noisy,  lukewarm, 
coal-devouring  steam  system  and  a 
quiet,  red-hot,  coal-saving  one.  It's 
true — experts  agree  on  it.  Hoffman 
Valves  assure  warmth  and  comfort 
at  lowest  possible  steam  pressure. 
No  waste  effort — no  wasted  heat. 
Hence,  they  cut  a  surprising  slice 
from  your  coal  bill— or  better  still, 
they  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get 
more  heat  from  less  coal. 
They  do  it  by  remaining  open  until 
all  the  air  is  vented  from  pipes  and 


radiators — giving  the  steam  a  clear 
road  to  deliver  heat  at  express  speed 
into  the  radiators.  With  Hoffman 
Valves  steam  never  has  to  force  its 
way  into  the  radiators.  Hoffman 
Valves  never  close  prematurely  and 
bottle  up  air  in  the  radiator,  thereby 
decreasing  its  heating  efficiency. 

Hoffman  Valves— while  open  wide 
as  long  as  air  is  being  discharged — 
shut  tightly  against  escape  of  steam 
or  spouting  water.  What's  more — 
they're  automatic.  They  never  need 
adj  ustment .  No  fiddling  with  penknife 
or  screw  driver  on  icy  cold  mornings. 
A  factory  expert  adjusts  them  for 
you,  gives  each  one  an  operative  test, 
then  seals  the  adjustment.  The  valves 
come  to  you  perfect. 
So  certain  is  the  manufacturer  that 
Hoffman  Valves  will  give  you  com- 
plete satisfaction  under  most  difficult 
conditions  they  are  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  five  long  years.  There's 
no  risk  for  you  in  buying  Hoffmans. 

Equip  your  radiators  today.  Your  heating 
contractor  has  Hoffmans  for  sale.  He'll  in- 
stall them  throughout  in  a  few  hours. 
Right  now  while  you  think  of  it  write  our 
New  York  office  for  that  interesting  and 
instructive  booklet  about  steam  heat,  "  More 
Heat  from  Less  Coal." 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 
130  N.  WELLS  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 
405  S.  HILL  STREET 


offman  Valve 


more  heat  f  rom  Less  coal 
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'ME  WMY  OF  CMPETML 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 


This  new  tax  was  at  first  almost  nominal  in 
its  exactions,  but  it  was  nevertheless  plain 
from  the  first — from  its  very  nature — at 
least  where  its  receipts  would  not  origi- 
nate. If  we  divide  the  country  economically 
into  two  natural  main  divisions,  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  it  was  very  clear  that 
the  farmer  would  not  pay  this  new  tax  to 
which  Washington  was  now  committed,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  his  income  was  not 
large  enough  to  require  this  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

In  1916,  the  year  just  previous  to  our 
entering  the  war,  the  exemption  from  the 
income  tax  being  then  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  only  a  little  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  of  the  fourteen  million  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  reported  an  income 
of  more  than  that  amount.  Thus,  as  will  be 
seen,  only  one  in  a  thousand  in  this  voca- 
tion paid  an  income  tax.  In  that  year, 
outside  of  corporations,  there  were  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
subject  to  this  tax.  Of  these,  then,  not  one 
in  thirty  was  a  farmer.  Of  the  remainder 
about  twenty-three  hundred  classed  them- 
selves as  wage  earners,  showing  clearly 
another  class  that  would  not  contribute  to 
the  Government  through  this  new  tax. 

In  1917,  when  the  exemption  from  income 
tax  was  reduced  to  two  thousand  dollars, 
there  was  an  increase  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  farmers  subject  to  an  income 
tax,  showing  a  most  remarkable  burst  of 
general  prosperity  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  but  still  indicating  clearly  that  it 
was  not  agriculture  which  was  to  pay  the 
main  taxes  to  Washington  for  the  war;  for 
though  farmers  contributed  now  about 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  individuals  paying 
income  taxes,  yet  their  average  income 
being  well  under  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  showed  that  they  paid  a  very  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  gathered 
from  that  tax,  so  much  of  which  comes 
from  the  so-called  surtax  on  larger  incomes. 

Who  Filled  the  War  Chest? 

It  was  clear,  then,  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, where  the  great  part  of  the  enormous 
tax  receipts  which  Washington  must  have 
to  win  the  war  must  come  from.  They 
would  come  first,  of  course,  both  by  the 
policy  of  the  administration  and  by  neces- 
sity, principally  from  an  individual  or  cor- 
porate income  tax,  as  the  only  tax  quite 
universally  found  available  for  the  financing 
of  the  war.  They  would  not  under  this 
come  from  agriculture.  -They  would  not 
come  still  more  obviously  from  labor,  as 
distinguished  from  capital.  They  must  of 
necessity  come  from  the  place  where  every- 
one knows  they  did,  in  fact,  come  from — 
capital,  especially  corporate  capital  and  its 
owners,  who  largely,  of  course,  conduct 
American  business. 

In  this  way  the  third  main  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  Washington  was  reached, 
through  which  capital  paid  the  taxes  of  the 
war,  largely  from  its  accumulation  of  war 
profits  in  corporations.  And  the  first  part 
of  the  apparently  insoluble  mystery  of  how 
to  raise  the  fifteen  billion  dollars  which  was 
expected  to  be  required,  for  financing  the 
war  was  solved. 

There  were,  as  is  well  known,  really  two 
parts  to  the  relation  of  Washington  and 
corporate  capital  in  the  matter  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  taxes.  Capital  had  in  its 
instrument,  the  industrial  corporation,  the 
machinery  which  Washington  must  have  at 
work  for  it  providing  the  materials  of  war. 
It  must  be  worked  to  the  limit,  and  so  the 
device  of  the  excess-profits  tax  upon  the 
income  of  corporations  was  created,  by 
which  in  theory  the  weakest  and  most  ex- 
pensively operated  of  corporations  could 
be  set  to  work  for  war,  while  the  state  would 
take  practically  all  the  profits  above  a  cer- 
tain amount  accruing  to  the  more  profitable 
enterprises,  Washington  thus  working  cor- 
porations to  their  limit  and  taking  their 
excess  profits  for  its  own  use. 

Corporate  capital,  then,  through  its  va- 
rious income,  war  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
and  its  owners,  through  their  income  taxes 
and  surtaxes,  paid  some  two-thirds  of  the 
taxes  of  Washington  for  the  war.  And  if 
collection  of  taxes  upon  current  business  is 
included  it  may  be  said  that  Washington 
looked  to  capital  invested  in  American  busi- 
ness for  the  gathering  of  four-fifths  or  more 
of  its  war  income.  Another  very  close  rela- 
tion between  capital  and  Washington  had 
been  brought  about. 


This  contribution  to  taxation,  of  course, 
cut  down  to  a  considerable  extent  the  great 
accumulations  of  profits  under  the  corpora- 
tions or  other  business  bodies  which  pre- 
ceded our  entry  into  war.  Taxes  expended 
for  fighting  do  not,  of  course,  remain  sums 
available  to  capital.  Yet  there  still  re- 
mained enormous  profits  or  savings  in  the 
hands  of  going  business  which  could  still  be 
levied  on  for  the  growing  cost  of  war.  And 
this  matter  we  will  consider  in  the  next  of 
the  relations  which  circumstances  and  cap- 
ital forced  upon  Washington. 

It  was  very  early  seen  that  the  cost  of  the 
war  was  to  be  far  greater  than  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  American  railroads,  the  sum 
which  it  was  first  expected  to  approach. 
Fifteen  billion  dollars,  it  was  found,  was  to 
be  the  expenditure  of  a  year,  not  a  total 
cost  of  war.  It  was  the  policy  of  Washing- 
ton— admired  by  all  the  world — to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  war 
from  current  taxes.  This,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  capital,  it  was  able  to  do.  But  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  war 
still  required  to  be  financed.  To  understand 
this  matter  we  will  perhaps  best  try  to 
answer — in  a  somewhat  partial  way — the 
dark  question  which  has  puzzled  all  financial 
observers,  from  the  conservative  experts  of 
Wall  Street  to  the  wild,  free,  financial 
statisticians  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  what  became 
of  the  twenty  billion-odd  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  placing  of  these  bonds,  the  second 
and  greatest  miracle  of  the  war,  was  per- 
haps the  most  stupendous  problem  then 
encountered.  The  experts  of  Wall  Street — 
the  street  of  bonds — cried  out  its  impos- 
sibility. Washington,  nothing  loath,  went 
over  their  heads  and  appealed  for  this 
financing  of  the  war  to  the  small  investor — 
the  average  citizen,  who,  of  course,  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  could  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  as  a  little  consideration  will 
show. 

The  whole  increase  of  capital  as  calculated 
for  the  United  States  is  naturally  not  avail- 
able for  investment  in  securities  of  any 
kind.  A  great  share  must  go  into  such 
places  as  building  and  general  real-estate 
and  farm  improvements.  And  Doctor  Fri- 
day, in  calculating  a  possible  half  of  the 
country's  total  savings  for  investment  in 
securities,  is  going  beyond  the  estimate 
which  other  observers  allow  to  security 
investment. 

The  total  annual  increase  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  before  the  war  he  estimated 
at  six  billion  four  hundred  million  dollars, 
but  in  1910  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Columbia 
University,  as  we  have  seen,  estimated  the 
annual  investment  of  capital  in  corporation 
securities  as  only  a  billion  and  a  half.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Hawes,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  has  recently  stated  it 
to  have  been  about  two  billion  in  1914. 

Savings  Banks  in  Wartime 

Now  this  amount  is  of  course  insignificant 
compared  with  the  amount  which  was  about 
to  be  invested  in  the  Liberty  Bonds  of  the 
United  States.  But  only  a  fraction  of  this 
earlier  investment  fund  had  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  so-called  average  citizen.  And 
now  the  institutions  which  so  largely  repre- 
sented him  in  corporate  investment  in  the 
past,  especially  the  savings  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  were  more  and  more 
dwarfed  by  the  financial  developments  of 
the  war. 

The  savings  banks,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  last  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  were  increasing  their  assets  now 
very  slowly — at  an  annual  average  advance 
which  had  become  considerably  less  than 
the  current  high  interest  rate  would  have 
yielded  upon  these  deposits  if  they  could 
have  been  loaned  in  the  open  market.  Since 
1914  these  annual  increments  of  the  savings 
banks  have  varied  in  different  years  from  as 
little  as  sixty-one  million  dollars  to  as  much 
as  four  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars. 
And  though  their  total  deposits  reached  in 
wartime  five  billion  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  what  is  the  increment  on  five  billion 
five  hundred  million  dollars  to  a  govern- 
ment whose  annual  needs  are  running  as 
high  as  three  times  that  mean  sum  in  a 
year? 

The  old-age  fund  of  the  average  citizen, 
then,  was  very  clearly  being  dwarfed  in  this 
period  of  new  finance.  And  the  situation 
was  not  different  with  the  national  death 
fund  shown  in  the  assets  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies,  the  annual  increase  in 
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which  would  average  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  high  rate  of  interest  now  current, 
running  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year  in  the  years  just  pre- 
ceding our  entering  war  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  period  of 
war,  when  the  minds  of  the  population 
naturally  ran  strongly  toward  death  and 
insurance.  But  relatively  what  was  the 
increase  in  the  approximately  six  billion 
dollars  of  assets  which  were  here  to  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  this  wartime? 

And  when  it  is  recalled  how  great  a  share 
of  the  assets  of  these  two  funds  were  tied  up 
in  the  safe  three  and  a  half  and  four  per 
cent  railroad  bonds,  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  current  prices,  it  will  be 
seen  that  investments  from  this  source  in 
new  securities  were  confined  quite  strictly 
to  new  contributions  of  capital,  and  in  fact 
to  a  small  part  of  those.  How  unimportant 
a  factor  they  were  to  be  in  floating  the 
twenty  billion  dollar  Liberty  Loans  is  well 
indicated  by  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency's statement  in  his  last  report  of  the 
amount  of  Government  obligations  held  in 
1919  by  the  national  savings  banks,  which 
hold  about  four-fifths  of  the  savings-bank 
assets  of  the  country.  They  amounted  in 
all  to  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  which  was  just  about 
one.  per  cent  of  the  total  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  Government  at  that  time. 

The  old  familiar  supply  of  American  cap- 
ital from  small  sources  in  the  death  and 
old-age  funds,  which  had  been  so  important 
in  the  founding  of  modern  Wall  Street,  was 
then  unavailable  to  any  important  extent 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington 
in  its  hour  of  tremendous  financial  need. 
But — it  must  not  be  forgotten— the  Gov- 
ernment was  at  this  time  going  back  of 
these  institutions  of  small  capital  and  ap- 
pealing with  every  organization  of  publicity 
and  finance  to  the  patriotism  of  this  same 
body  of  capitalists — the  ninety  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  population  whose  annual  in- 
come does  not  reach  two  thousand  dollars, 
even  in  the  so-called  flush  periods  of  war- 
times— to  make  their  subscriptions  to  Gov- 
ernment bonds  on  their  own  account.  How 
successful  this  appeal  was,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  final  total  requirements 
of  Washington  of  more  than  twenty-four 
billion  dollars  in  borrowings,  we  shall  now 
attempt  to  uncover. 

Bond  Sales  Analyzed 

To  do  this  it  will  be  well  to  begin  at  the 
bottom — below  the  Liberty  Bond — with 
the  machinery  devised  for  the  collection  of 
the  smallest  sums,  which  competed  with 
and  reached  even  smaller  sums  of  capital 
than  the  savings  bank;  that  is,  the  issue  of 
the  War  Savings  Stamps.  In  all,  this  in- 
strument collected  something  below  four 
per  cent  of  the  total  borrowings  the  Gov- 
ernment secured  during  the  war. 

If  you  will  now  take  your  last  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury's  report  and  turn  to  the 
statement  on  Page  Seventy-three  you  will 
get  a  very  interesting  light  on  the  situation 
on  June  30,  1919,  concerning  the  Liberty 
Bond  and  Victory  Note  issue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  were  then  outstanding,  at 
the  end  of  our  war-debt  flotations,  a  little 
under  twenty  billion  dollars  of  these,  which 
were  distributed  in  some  eighty  million 
pieces,  representing  denominations  ranging 
from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  total  number  of  pieces  a 
little  more  than  one-half  represented  fifty- 
dollar  bonds,  while  some  sixty-seven  million 
pieces — or  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  number— were  in  fifty  and  one 
hundred  dollar  bonds. 

The  half  of  the  total  pieces  representing 
the  vari  ous  Government  receipts  from  bonds 
and  Victory  Notes  which  were  issued  in  the 
fifty-dollar  form  did  not,  of  course,  repre- 
sent half  of  the  nearly  twenty  billion  dollars 
in  money  which  had  been  secured  from 
these  securities  June  30,  1919.  They  repre- 
sented, in  point  of  fact,  just  about  ten  per 
cent.  The  little  less  than  seven-eighths  of 
the  total  pieces  of  paper  representing  the 
fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar  certificates 
combined  furnished  less  than  five  billion 
dollars  in  subscriptions,  or  something  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  receipts  from  the 
Liberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportions  of 
individual  pieces  of  paper  issued  in  various 
denominations  of  bonds  does  not  represent 
precisely  the  proportions  of  their  holders 
arranged  according  to  financial  standing. 
Without  doubt  many  bonds  of  five  hun- 
dred or  even  a  thousand  dollars  are  held  by, 


let  us  say,  the  ninety  per  cent  of  persons 
who  are  not  represented  in  the  payment  of 
the  national  income  tax  on  incomes  of  two 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred dollar  bonds  appear  among  the  hold- 
ings of  individuals  and  corporations  of  the 
larger  incomes. 

It  is  therefore  probably  rather  more  than 
fair  to  state  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
smaller  Liberty  Bond  and  Victory  Note 
subscribers  took  some  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  total  bond  issue.  If  the  total 
sum  subscribed  by  these  is  added  to  the 
total  sales  of  War  Savings  Stamps,  the 
proportion  of  its  entire  interest-bearing  war 
loans  secured  by  Washington  from  the 
great  mass  of  its  citizens  is  about  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  its  bonds  and  Victory 
Notes.  And  if  the  further  investments  of 
this  great  body  of  small  capital  savers, 
through  their  savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  are  added  in,  this  seven-eighths 
and  probably  more  of  the  population  still 
would  furnish  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  amount  of  borrowings  required  by 
the  Government  for  the  war. 

Capital  Finances  the  War 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  small  in- 
vestor, to  do  this  was  an  extraordinary  feat. 
For  during  the  two  or  three  years  following 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  war  this 
class  alone  apparently  bought  and  paid  for 
Government  securities  at  a  rate  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  entire  estimated  invest- 
ment of  the  country  in  securities  in  1914. 
Yet  in  these  larger  days  of  war,  when  the 
Government  at  Washington  was  spending 
more  than  seven  times  this  annual  prewar 
investment  in  securities  in  the  so-called 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Treasury,  the 
small  investor  was  a  source  of  pride,  but 
not  an  answer  to  the  Government's  invest- 
ment problem — where  was  the  remaining 
three-fourths  of  its  loan  to  come  from? 
Here  again,  as  the  intelligent  reader  al- 
ready suspects,  Washington  found  itself,  as 
in  the  matter  of  taxes,  by  necessity  face  to 
face  with  corporate  capital. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  place  where 
the  Government  bonds  and  notes  went  into 
corporate  hands  was,  as  everyone  knows, 
in  the  banking  corporations  which  the  Gov- 
ernment used  in  distributing  them  to  the 
general  public.  We  have  already  seen  the 
relatively  small  amounts  taken  by  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  country.  But  in  the 
general  or  so-called  commercial  banks,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
the  ownership  of  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States  amounted  on  June  30,  1919, 
the  end  of  the  Government  year,  to  about 
one-quarter  of  the  total. 

Something  more  than  a  half  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Government  debt  has  now 
been  located  by  us.  In  doing  this  we  have 
eliminated  two  main  sources  of  invest- 
ment— the  small  saver  and  his  institutions 
and  the  so-called  commercial  bank.  There 
remain  therefore  two  possible  bond  pur- 
chasers— the  corporation  and  the  larger 
payers  of  income  taxes,  who,  as  is  now 
shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Federal  tax- 
gatherers,  secure  directly  or  indirectly  the 
great  bulk  of  the  dividends  from  corpora- 
tions. 

Just  how  this  remainder  of  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  notes  was  divided  between 
these  two  purchasers  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. The  Government,  in  making  bond 
issues  partially  or  wholly  exempt  from  in- 
come tax,  offered  a  great  incentive  to  indi- 
viduals of  great  wealth  and  income  to 
invest  in  its  securities.  On  the  other  hand 
prosperous  corporations  were  also  offered 
inducements  by  law  to  place  their  savings 
in  bonds,  and  responded  to  an  extent  which, 
though  not  to  be  accurately  estimated,  yet 
may  be  believed  to  have  exceeded  any 
other  single  source  of  subscription.  The  in- 
vestment of  large  corporations  in  Govern- 
ment securities  ran  in  many  cases  into  the 
tens  of  millions,  in  instances  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions;  and  one  corporation 
alone  was  currently  believed  to  hold  as 
many  or  more  Government  securities  as 
those  credited  to  all  the  mutual  savings 
banks  of  the  country  by  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency. 

Whatever  its  exact  distribution  between 
these  two  last  classes  of  purchasers,  the 
Government  debt  of  more  than  twenty- 
four  billion  dollars  issued  in  a  little  over 
two  years  fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  cor- 
porate capital  and  its  owners,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  part  which  conducted  the 
industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the 


country,  following  the  opening  of  the  war 
in  Europe— or  what  might  be  called  the 
main  going  business  of  the  country. 

The  Government  at  Washington  had 
now  achieved  the  apparently  impossible. 
In  a  country  which  in  1914  had  been  cred- 
ited with  an  annual  accumulation  available 
for  all  possible  uses  of  capital  investment 
probably  not  exceeding  seven  billion  dollars, 
Washington  had  put  out  or  obligated  itself 
to  a  total  of  over  thirty-six  billion  dollars 
expenditures  for  war.  It  had  expended  this 
for  two  years  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding 
twice  the  earlier  rate  of  capital  accumula- 
tion; and  in  the  current  Government  year — 
ending  June  30,  1920— was  on  the  way  to 
expend  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  it. 

This  accomplishment  of  Washington  is 
heightened  still  further  by  the  memory  that 
not  only  did  it  raise  one-third  of  its  neces- 
sities by  current  taxation  but  it  sold  the 
more  than  twenty-four  billion  dollars  of 
Governmentsecurities  to  apopulation  which 
at  the  rate  of  its  investment  in  securities 
before  the  European  War  would  not  have 
produced  one-sixth  of  that  amount  for  every 
type  of  new  security  in  the  country.  Wash- 
ington, thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
banks  and  bankers  of  the  country,  had  ac- 
complished this  miracle,  but  in  doing  so  it 
had  placed  itself  in  still  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  capital,  especially  corporate  cap- 
ital— relations  which  would  never  have  been 
considered  possible  previous  to  the  war. 

We  have  seen  how,  taking  advantage  of 
the  war,  capital  had  established  closer  and 
closer  relations  with  Washington,  which 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  been 
most  repugnant  to  the  latter.  We  have 
seen  how  Washington  took  over,  for  a  time, 
its  great  losing  investment  in  the  railroads; 
we  have  seen  how  it  made  it  possible  for 
Washington  to  finance  its  enormous  ex- 
penses by  paying  or  gathering  its  taxes  and 
buying  its  bonds  with  the  profits  created  by 
war.  Now  we  shall  see  it  go  still  further 
along  this  line  of  advance,  and  actually 
engage  the  interest  of  Washington  in  a  new 
and  unprecedented  movement  of  conserva- 
tion— the  conservation  of  American  capital. 

This,  of  course,  like  all  the  other  rela- 
tions with  Washington,  was  brought  about 
by  the  totally  abnormal  conditions  created 
by  the  time. 

Evaporating  Profits 

The  expenditures  for  war,  as  all  are  aware, 
are  not  capital;  and  Liberty  Bonds  and 
Victory  Notes  represent,  of  course,  not 
capital,  but  the  inevitable  waste  of  war; 
not  something  that  is,  but  something  that 
is  gone.  Yet  all  these  huge  sums  spent  by 
Washington  must  come  from  past  capital 
or  new  capital  savings.  Even  so,  the  in- 
crease of  the  annual  profits  of  the  nation 
during  the  war,  as  estimated  by  Doctor  Fri- 
day and  others,  might  theoretically  at  least 
be  considered  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  these  expenditures.  And  yet  when 
these  accumulations  of  new  savings  were 
considered  in  detail  they  had  a  tendency  to 
elude  and  even  disappear,  as  so-called  war 
profits  are  apt  to  do  in  the  progress  of  war, 
and  so  to  become  unavailable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's use. 

The  farmers  of  the  country,  though  re- 
ceiving at  least  a  quarter  of  the  estimated 
war  profits  available  for  use  as  capital, 
contributed,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  national  taxes,  and  evi- 
dently bought  but  a  small  part  of  the 
national  bond  issue.  Their  gains,  when 
invested,  partly  found  their  way  into  huge 
rural  land  speculation,  which  apparently 
produced  as  its  tangible  net  result  mostly 
a  great  body  of  new  mortgages,  given  by 
the  buyer  to  the  seller  of  a  higher-priced 
land,  which  strictly  speaking  do  not  repre- 
sent any  actual  increase  in  capital  at  all. 
So  here  was  neither  new  capital  production 
nor  contribution  to  Government  expenses 
through  its  bonds. 

The  same  result  was  still  more  apparent 
in  the  case  of  the  laboring  classes,  whose 
savings  of  war  profits  in  the  form  of  un- 
usual wages,  between  the  higher  cost  of 
living  and  the  so-called  cost  of  higher  living, 
largely  disappeared,  and  became  unavail- 
able either  to  capital  or  to  Washington.  In 
short,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  the  war  profits  all  tended  finally 
to  evaporation.  It  was  to  business  and  es- 
pecially to  corporate  capital,  therefore,  that 
Washington,  as  we  have  seen,  was  forced 
more  and  more  to  turn  for  its  financing. 

But  corporate  capital,  or  the  going  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
war  profits  it  had  secured,  was  now— its 
(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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THE  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  Red  Star 
is  due  to  its  burner— a  scientific  device 
made  of  grey  annealed  iron,  which  burns 
gas  which  it  makes  itself  from  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  distillate.  This  burner  pro- 
duces a  double  ring  of  hot  gas  flame  close 
up  under  the  utensil  instead  of  only  one. 
Burner  becomes  red  hot,  adding  a  steady, 


even  metal  heat.  Weighs  8^6  pounds.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Saves  25%  of  fuel.  Gives 
enough  heat  to  cook  and  bake  anything  in 
the  exact  time  called  for  by  your  recipes. 

Write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  Red  Star 
Book  of  Tests.  Tells  many  of  the  amazing 
things  this  modern,  all-year-'round  oil 
stove  will  do. 


THE  DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVE  COMPANY,       DETROIT,  MICH., U.S.  A. 


Detroit  vapor  OilStoVe 


A  GIFT  Worth 
Having  at 
ANY  Time 

Thousands  of  homes  located 
where  there  is  no  gas,  today 
enjoy  cooking  and  baking  as 
delicious  as  that  served  in  any 
big  city  home.  This  all-year- 
'round  Red  Star  Detroit  Va- 
por Oil  Stove  has  made  it 
possible. 

Looks,  cooks  and  bakes  ex- 
actly like  a  gas  range.  It  bakes, 
boils,  roasts  or  fries  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  any  other 
process. 

Sold  by  your  leading  furniture  or 
hardware  dealer 


No  Wicks— No  Asbestos  Rings 
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Five  Chief  Causes  of 
Motor  Truck  Troubles 

Number  2— Road  Strains 

These  are  the  terrific  strains  which  attack  the  engine, 
transmission,  springs,  frame,  body,  radiator,  etc., 
caused  by  the  weaving  and  twisting  of  the  chassis  when 
truck  is  traveling  on  roads  where  wheels  are  scarcely 
ever  on  a  level. 


Number  1 
Load  Stresses 

The  wrenching  and 
straining  of  body, 
frame,  springs, 
axles,  wheels,  etc., 
caused  by  the 
weight  of  the  load, 
the  shifting  of  the 
load  or  the  uneven 
weight  of  a  badly 
balanced  load. 
These  stresses  are 
present  when  truck 
is  at  rest  but  in- 
crease in  violence 
when  truck  is  in 
motion. 


tng 


—and  How  Service 
Scientific  Cushion- 
Overcomes  Them 


Number  3 
Road  Shocks 

These  are. the 
sudden,  ruinous 
shocks  and  vibra- 
t ions  against 
which  all  driving 
parts,  such  as  the 
engine,  trans- 
mission, propeller 
shaf  ts— universal 
join  ts  —  differen- 
tial, etc.,  as  well 
as  all  load  carry- 
ing and  steering 
parts,  must  bat- 
tle as  the  truck 
travels  over  hard, 
choppy  roads  or 
badly  pitted  hard 
roads  filled  with 
bumps,  depres- 
sions, holes  and 
other  obstruc- 
tions. 


SHOCKS  and  strains  will  never  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated. Only  by  surrounding  a  motor  truck  with  the 
ideal  working  conditions  of  a  fine  clock  would  this  be 
possible.  But,  so  far  as  engineering  genius  can  do  it, 
Service  SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING  promotes  ideal 
operating  conditions  by  neutralizing  the  ruinous  action 
of  the  Five  Fundamental  Shocks  and  Strains  which 
cause  most  motor  truck  troubles.  Note  the  illustrations 
and  definitions  carefully. 


Number  4 

Driving 
Strains  and 
Shocks 

These  are  the 
st  ram  tend  shocks 
that  are  trans- 
mitted through 
the  propeller 
shafts—  thetrans- 
m  i  ss  io  n  —  the 
clutch— the  crank 
shaft,  by  the 
power  of  the  en- 
gine working  a- 
gminst  the  weight 
of  the  truck  and 
the  resistance  of 
the  road. 


By  our  system  of  shock  insulation 
the  whole  truck  is  scientifically  cush- 
ioned against  these  five  insidious  forces. 
The  vital  parts— the  "works" — are 
given  a  maximum  chance  to  operate 
efficiently. 

As  a  result,  Service  Motor  Trucks 
make  good  on  the  job  even  under  the 
most  severe  conditions.  The  Service 
user  gets,  literally,  show-room  effi- 
ciency out  on  the  road;  maximum 
speed  and  maximum  mileage  —  be- 
cause Service  SCIENTIFIC  CUSH- 
IONING furnishes  the  very  maximum 
of  protection. 

Over  10  years  of  practical  service 


and  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
individual  users  have  proved  that 
SCIENTIFIC  CUSHIONING  is  one 
of  the  great  successes  and  real  ad- 
vances in  truck  engineering.  It  is 
something  you  should  know  about. 

Service  Motor  Trucks  are  made  in 
7  models  with  80  different  combina- 
tions of  power,  speed  and  capacity. 
Our  engineering  department  will  tell 
you  the  exact  type  best  suited  to  your 
work  and  why,  if  you  write.  In  the 
meantime  whenever  you  see  a  husky 
truck  with  a  Red  Pyramid  on  the 
radiator  and  on  the  ends  of  the  seats — 
get  the  facts  about  it. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


With  the  Red  Pyramid  on  the  Radiator 


SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Wabash,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


Number  5 
Braking 

Strains  and 
Shocks 

Strains  and 
stresses  suffered 
by  rear  axle, rear 
drive  shaft , 
transmission, 
wheels,  springs, 
frame,  etc . , 
when  thebrakes 
are  suddenly 
applied  while 
the  truck  is 
under  momen- 
tum. 

The  effect  is 
similar  to  that 
of  dropping 
from  a  swiftly 
moving  truck  a 
weight  heavy 
enough  to  stop 
the  truck  quick- 
ly—  the  weight 
being  attached 
to  the  truck  so 
that  it  drags  On 
the  road. 
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(Continued  from  Page  70) 

spokesmen  claimed  and  seemed  to  prove — 
under  a  considerable  handicap  so  far  as 
producing  more  money  for  the  use  of  the 
Government.  Here,  too,  the  apparent  war 
profits  or  savings  were  tending  to  disappear. 
In  the  first  place  corporate  capital  had 
made  tremendous  actual  investments  in  its 
own  plants,  as  we  have  seen — a  total  in- 
vestment, principally  from  corporate  sav- 
ings, estimated  by  Doctor  Friday  to  reach 
as  high  as  fifteen  billion  dollars  in  the  years 
just  preceding  our  entry  into  war — a  time, 
of  course,  of  very  high  cost  of  building  and 
machinery. 

On  top  of  this  the  ever-rising  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  compelled  a  constantly 
growing  necessity  for  working  capital  for 
use  in  the  carrying  of  goods  while  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  sale. 

There  were  still  great  apparent  profits 
to  capital,  yet  these  were  solidly  locked  up. 
And  still  the  Government  at  Washington, 
even  after  the  war,  was  requiring  to  be  paid 
in  real  money  for  its  expenses,  largely  by 
the  capital  invested  in  American  business— 
a  total  equal  to  the  entire  savings  of  the 
country  for  all  purposes  five  or  six  years 
before. 

Government  Conserving  Capital 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Wash- 
ington turned  its  attention  to  a  new  and 
unprecedented  idea  in  conservation.  There 
had  been  in  the  past  twenty  years  many 
national  movements  for  all  types  of  con- 
servation, from  that  of  children  to  that  of 
scenery;  but  the  conservation  of  capital 
was  not  among  these.  It  had  furthermore 
been  a  new  and  even  striking  thought  to 
many  political  leaders  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  that  capital  could  not  always 
more  than  take  care  of  itself,  or  that  the 
man  who  saved  a  dollar  for  himself  was 
incidentally  performing  a  service  to  the 
community  which  deserved  and  required 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the 
state. 

Under  the  necessities  of  war,  however, 
this  thought  came  home  more  and  more 
closely  to  Washington.  And  more  and  more 
Washington  began  to  study,  through  vari- 
ous boards  and  experts,  the  possibilities  of 
conserving  capital;  first  for  application  to 
the  immediate  uses  of  its  war,  and  then  by 
action  against  ordinary  current  waste  and 
destruction.  Security  issues  by  Wall  Street, 
which  interfered,  of  course,  with  the  sale  of 


the  securities  of  the  Government,  were 
limited  closely  to  those  outlays  of  capital 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  war. 

In  Broad  Street  the  highly  speculative 
flotation  of  the  interests  associated  with 
the  Curb  market  were  quite  thoroughly 
stopped  by  the  Government's  action.  Not 
only  did  the  feeling  grow  in  Washington 
that  the  interests  of  capital  were  not — as  it 
had  so  often  been  thought — identical  with 
either  Wall  Street  or  Broad  Street,  but  that 
they  might  even  need  permanent  Govern- 
ment protection  through  Government  super- 
vision of  both  these  agencies.  There  was  in 
fact  at  this  time  the  beginning  of  a  tendency, 
it  was  thought  by  some,  toward  what  might 
be  called  a  new  movement  toward  making 
America  safe  for  capital. 

But  however  permanent  that  might  be, 
the  activities  of  the  National  Government 
were  clearly  well  directed  in  wartime  at 
least  toward  an  annual  saving  to  capital  of 
more  than  the  annual  accumulations  in  the 
country's  savings  banks,  the  sum  which  was 
estimated  by  Washington's  experts  to  be 
lost  in  so-called  fraudulent  or  highly  specu- 
lative securities  alone. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  this  marked  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Washington  toward  capital, 
the  movement  of  capital  toward  its  own 
aims  along  its  own  lines  was  not  diverted. 
The  country  in  fact  was  now  coming  up  to 
that  situation  of  which  to-day  all  are  so 
anxiously  aware,  the  time  of  so-called 
frozen  capital,  or  frozen  credit,  which  all 
elements  in  our  population  now  so  loudly 
deplore. 

Thawing  Frozen  Credit 

We  now  approach  the  last  of  the  various 
relations  which  capital  was  to  force  upon 
Washington  because  of  war.  The  Govern- 
ment, we  have  seen,  was  apparently  com- 
mitted to  expending  an  amount  equaling 
all  the]  annual  prewar  savings  of  the  na- 
tion in  its  annual  outlays.  These  expendi- 
tures must  be  paid  over  to  it  in  real  money. 
But  capital  engaged  in  the  going  industrial 
and  commercial  business  of  the  country 
now  stated  that  its  war  profits  and  general 
resources  being  solidly  tied  up  in  its  own 
enterprises  it  could  no  longer  take  care  of 
the  Government's  needs  to  this  extent. 

There  was  but  one  point  left  then  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  country  at 
large  to  turn  to  satisfy  their  rapidly  grow- 
ing needs  in  this  period  just  following  the 


war,  when  war  profits  were  proving  so  eva- 
sive and  disappointing.  And  it  was  fortunate 
indeed  in  such  circumstances  that  there 
existed  the  institution  of  the  new  Federal 
banking  system,  which  had  made  the 
financing  of  the  war  possible.  And  now 
with  the  disappearance  or  hardening  of  the 
so-called  war  savings  or  war  profits,  and 
the  continued  need  of  the  Government,  the 
financial  strain  tended  more  and  more  to 
focus  upon  this  splendid  joint  instrument 
of  capital  and  the  Government. 

Storm  Signals  Flying  High 

Even  this  instrument  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, was  to  prove  insufficient,  though  di- 
rected by  Washington  itself.  The  credit 
demanded  here  drew  the  total  of  currency 
and  possible  currency  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  dead  line  of  gold  which  the  Govern- 
ment's new  laws  had  established  to  protect 
these  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
storm  signals  of  the  interest  rate  on  money 
ran  up  to  eight,  ten  and  twelve  per  cent. 

The  operations  of  Wall  Street  had  been 
shut  down  sharply  by  Washington  during 
the  war.  Its  demands  were  still  at  a  rela- 
tively low  point.  A  billion  dollars  of  credit 
was  now  shaken  out  of  Broad  Street,  and 
the  wild  free  capital  in  stocks  and  stock 
margins  lost  total  sums  in  paper  war  profits 
no  doubt  aggregating  this  amount.  And 
still  the  storm  barometer  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  statement  hung  down  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  gold  reserve;  and  still  the  storm 
signals  of  the  interest  rate  were  flying  high. 
And  now  there  were  not  lacking  those  who 
foresaw  the  present  situation  and  the  final 
relation  which  capital  through  the  circum- 
stances of  war  was  about  to  force  upon 
Washington. 

Washington,  it  was  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  was  now — in  the  Govern- 
ment year  ending  last  June— in  a  very 
delicate  condition  indeed.  Its  plans  still 
called  for  an  expenditure  during  the  current 
year  of  as  much  money  as  the  country  had 
been  able  to  save  annually  in  the  period 
previous  to  the  European  War;  and  esti- 
mates for  the  next  year,  ending  June  30, 
1921,  showed  small  expectation  of  decrease 
in  national  expenditures  below  that  point. 
And  now  capital  in  the  going  business  of  the 
country,  which  had  previously  taken  care 
of  this  matter,  served  quite  definite  notice 
that  such  amounts  of  savings  were  not 
available  in  its  hands.  Furthermore,  cap- 
ital in  the  banks  now  gave  equally  positive 
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forcomfort 

A  useful  gift;  in  the 
beautiful  Christmas 
box.  The  utmost  in 
suspender  quality  and 
satisfaction;  a  present 
of  practical  worth  and 
sincere  goodwill. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 

Made  at  Shirley  X  lassachusetts 
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Ohanapecoth  Glacier  on  the  East  Side  of  Mount  Rainier 
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ARY  some  all-season  happiness  yourself. 
Get  a  pair  of  Ivory  Garters  and  make  every 
day  a  glad  one  for  your  legs. 

Take  care  when  buying  to  say  "Ivory 
Garters",  and  see  to  it  you  get  them. 

Ivory  Garters  free  you  from  many  a  petty 
annoyance.  They  have  no  metal  to  rust,  and 
no  pads.  Light  as  a  silk  sock,  Ivory  Garters 
are  made  of  lively,  durable,  clinging  fabric,  that 
holds  its  strength  for  months  of  useful  service. 
They  take  hold  clear  around  the  leg  and  never 
slip  or  lose  their  grip. 

Once  you  know  the  difference,  you're  an 
Ivory  Garter  wearer  for  keeps.  You  expe- 
rience the  sheer  delight  of  socks  held  true 
and  smooth,  the  pleasant  sensation  that  all  is 
well  below  the  knees. 

Say  "Ivory  Garters"  to  your 
dealer,  and  you'  11  register  de- 
termination to  get  your  due. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


warning  that  the  money  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed. There  was  no  more  free  capital  ap- 
parently in  the  world.  There  were  no  more 
war  profits  that  could  be  reached.  There 
was  no  more  credit.  Suddenly  they  had  all 
disappeared.  And  Washington,  facing  a 
presidential  election  this  fall,  woke  last 
winter  and  spring  to  a  late  appreciation  of 
the  situation  into  which  its  relations  with 
capital  had  led  it. 

It  became  clear  in  Washington  that  Gov- 
ernment expenses  must  be  cut  down 
sharply.  The  mouth  of  every  national 
leader  was  proclaiming  this,  and  every  eye 
was  searching  for  items  of  expenditure 
where  this  could  be  done.  At  this  time  the 
railroads,  taken  over  by  Washington  two 
years  before  because  of  war  emergencies, 
were  not  unnaturally  one  of  the  first  objects 
to  come  into  view. 

It  had  been  felt  by  many  that,  once  having 
taken  over  the  railroads  of  the  country,  the 
national  Government  would  demonstrate 
the  inadvisability  of  ever  returning  them  to 
private  control  by  the  superiority  of  its 
centralized  management.  The  delay  of 
their  return  to  private  management  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  armistice 
tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  many 
that  Washington  might  retain  the  railroads. 
And  there  were  others  who  demanded  that 
it  should  do  so.  But  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  by  the  Government  had  not  re- 
sulted profitably,  in  spite  of  the  large  possi- 
bilities of  saving  which  had  been  anticipated 
from  its  management. 

The  matter  had  in  fact  now  passed  from 
the  realm  of  theory  to  that  of  practical  fact. 
The  roads,  it  was  seen,  were  losing  annually 
a  sum  greater  than  two-thirds  of  the  taxa- 
tion required  to  run  the  national  Govern- 
ment itself  before  the  war.  And  now  the 
labor  on  the  railroads  felt  with  apparent 
justice  that  it  should  have  an  increased  an- 
nual wage  of  considerably  more  than  the 
entire  former  cost  of  operating  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  war.  Labor  had  already 
received  great  increases  in  pay.  The  prices 
of  all  sorts  of  materials  used  by  railroads 
were  soaring.  Rates  had  been  raised  under 
Government  control;  they  must  be  raised 
again.  And  there  was  much  more  than  a 
probability  that  Washington,  even  after  a 
further  raise  in  rates,  would  continue  to  see 
a  great  deficit  from  railroad  operation. 

Marxian  Theories  Not  Verified 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  problem 
of  financing  the  transfer  and  the  future 
needs  of  the  railroads  if  taken  over  by  the 
nation.  '  Washington  had  now — largely  in 
the  banks  of  the  country — some  three  bil- 
lion dollars  of  so-called  floating  debt,  which 
it  had  not  felt  that  the  investors  of  the 
country  should  yet  be  asked  to  take  in  the 
form  of  long-term  bonds.  It  must  also  refi- 
nance in  three  years  five  billion  dollars  of 
its  present  Victory  Notes.  So  it  was  seen 
that  even  without  the  railroads  it  would 
require  of  capital  very  heavy  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  near  future.  It  was  now  quite 
clearly  compelled  to  relinquish  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  second  horn 
of  the  dilemma  was  apparent  in  Washing- 
ton. The  railroads  of  the  country  were 
turning  out  a  deficit  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year;  between  a  billion  and  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  deficit  was  hardly  to  be 
avoided  if  labor  was  granted  its  demands 
for  higher  wages  under  existing  rates — all 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  billion  dollars  a 
year  of  new  investment  which  the  railroads 
of  the  country  had  been  craving  in  vain  for 
at  least  a  decade,  and  were  more  than  ever  in 
need  of  since  the  Government's  operation 
of  them  during  war.  It  was  therefore  clear 
that  unless  something  was  done  the  return 
to  private  capital  of  the  railroads  under 
existing  conditions  would  be  giving  back  a 
property  worth  as  a  whole  several  hundred 
million  dollars  less  than  nothing  a  year. 

Washington  could  scarcely  do  this  had  it 
hated  capital  oven  more  than  it  had  some- 
times claimed  it  did,  for  such  an  action, 
among  other  things,  would  have  gone  far 
toward  bankrupting  not  merely  three- 
quarters  of  the  railroads,  but  the  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies  and  very 
likely  very  many  of  the  commercial  banks 
of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  individual 
capital.  And  aside  from  the  resentment  of 
capital  tin'  effect,  of  such  an  act  would 
scarcely  be  desired,  especially  in  this  time 
of  Government  financial  need. 

It  was  urged  also  from  the  side  of  cap- 
ital that,  there  might,  be  a  certain  popular- 
ity in  protecting  the  interests  of  actual 
capital    invested    in    railroad  securities. 


Washington  had  been  very  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  interests  of  labor,  as  distin- 
guished from  capital,  through  the  war;  it 
had  been  highly  interested  in  the  protection 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  other  shippers 
of  the  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during 
the  past  thirty-odd  years.  But  as  a  class 
all  these  interests  were  small  numerically 
when  compared  with  the  capitalists  inter- 
ested in  railroad  securities,  either  directly 
or  through  such  institutions  as  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  savings  banks,  for 
these  now  included  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  American  people. 

It  was  then  under  this  pressure  of  events 
and  argument  that  capital  secured  the  first 
fruits  of  war  to  which  all  its  actions  had 
been  tending  in  its  relations  with  Washing- 
ton during  that  trying  period.  It  had  been 
an  active  force  in  this  first  and  greatest  of 
its  fields,  the  machinery  of  transportation, 
for  nearly  a  century  now.  It  had  surpassed 
all  other  sections  of  the  world  in  its  devel- 
opment of  this,  yet  its  progress  had  been 
before  this  war  comparatively  slight  toward 
forging  the  iron  hold  foreseen  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  theories  of  Mr.  Marx  and  Mr. 
Engels  toward  imposing  final  industrial 
slavery  upon  this  continent. 

Safety  for  Savings 

After  the  first  seventy  years  capital  had 
secured  its  first  apparently  secure  corporate 
investment  in  the  United  States  from  Wall 
Street  through  the  three  and  a  half  and  four 
per  cent  railroad  bonds.  It  had  done  this 
by  going  through  bankruptcy — more  than 
once — and  losing  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
its  forces. 

In  the  next  fifteen  years  it  had  secured 
control  of  railroad  stocks  from  Broad  Street 
at  an  estimated  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  But  now  in  its  relations 
with  Washington  it  finally  reached  a  goal 
which  it  had  long  desired  in  vain.  This  was 
to  have  the  recognized  right  to  earn  five  and 
a  half  or  six  per  cent  upon  its  actual  prop- 
erty investment  in  railroads;  and  to  be  pro- 
tected, so  far  as  possible,  in  doing  this  by 
Washington — even  if  necessary  against  its 
former  agents  in  Wall  Street  and  Broad 
Street. 

Capital  in  America  then,  after  adven- 
tures of  a  century  which  were  not  exactly 
identical  with  its  own  expectations  or 
those  of  either  Mr.  Marx  or  his  successors, 
had  reached  at  last,  through  the  medium  of 
a  great  war,  a  situation  it  had  long  desired: 
a  relation  with  a  national  Government  by 
which  it  was  recognized  that  as  a  pure 
matter  of  public  policy  its  accumulation, 
instead  of  being  penalized,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  even  safeguarded  by  the 
state.  That  the  state,  at  least  in  regard  to 
investment  in  the  so-called  quasi-public 
services  of  capital,  such  as  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  so  on,  should  study  and  guard 
not  only  the  interests  of  itself,  but  of  the 
capital  invested  as  well. 

This  new  trend  of  events,  illustrated  by 
Washington  in  its  relation  to  the  railroads, 
has  seemed  to  inaugurate  a  new  movement 
in  this  country  which  has  loudly  been  called 
by  many  a  movement  toward  reaction,  a 
new  triumph  for  capital;  but  which  may  be 
described  more  accurately  perhaps  as  the 
beginnings  of  a  movement  to  make  Amer- 
ica safe  for  savings.  This  movement  has 
now  covered  not  only  the  railroads  in  their 
relation  to  Washington,  but  a  good  share  of 
the  so-called  public  utilities — the  tele- 
phone, street  railways  and  lighting  sys- 
tems—in their  relations  to  local  government . 
And  it  bids  fair  to  establish  a  new  and 
wholesome  relation  between  capital  and 
government  in  this  great  field  of  capital- 
ism—a relation,  of  course,  forced  by  the 
developments  of  war  upon  the  Government . 

At  the  same  time,  tW3ugh  these  fields  of 
investment  together  perhaps  represent  a 
majority  of  corporate  capital  investment  in 
the  United  States,  there  remained  the  huge 
recent  development  of  capital  in  the  more 
private  so-called  industrial  corporations 
during  the  war.  Capital's  interests  were 
not  yet  satisfied  in  this  great  field  which 
now  looms  so  large.  So  in  the  next  and  final 
article  of  this  series  we  will  observe  capital 
as  il  moves  forward  to  protect  these  and  to 
take  its  commanding  place  in  the  new  in- 
dustrial world,  which  we  are  so  unani- 
mously informed  by  all  types  of  observers 
is  to  be  created  following  the  epoch-making 
developments  proceeding  from  the  recent 
World  War. 

Editor's  Note — Thi«  Is  the  third  of  a  scrlei  of 
four  iirtii-lca  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  last  will  appeur 
in  an  early  i»ue. 
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f§ Fresh!  Sweet  and  clean  as  a  new 
flower  is  the  paper  towel  we  make. 
Sanitary!  It  has  no  questionable 
past.  Hygienic!  No  other  hand  ever 
touches  it.  Safe!  It  eliminates  towel 
dangers— and  reduces  towel  expenses. 

•lit  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the  Northern  paper  towel 
absorbs  moisture.  Soft!  And  it  leaves  no  lint.  The  dealer 
from  whom  you  buy  wrapping  paper  and  twine  will  show  you 
its  superiority — and  how  it  saves.  Or  write  Northern  Paper 
Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  also  makers  of  fine  bathroom  papers. 
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about  the  old  prince  or  duke  or  something 
making  a  kill  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pheasants  or  grouse  in  a  single  day. 
Well,  the  common  folks  in  those  countries 
don't  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror.  They 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  feasting  occasion  of 
the  year.  I  know.  I  was  over  there  once 
to  see  the  opening  of  the  season. 

"After  the  day's  shooting  the  killed  birds 
were  piled  in  wagons  and  distributed  to 
the  town  markets,  where  the  people  were 
allowed  to  buy  them  for  almost  nothing. 
In  the  English  town  I  was  in  I  saw  dozens 
of  people  carrying  away  pheasants  and 
grouse  for  which  they  had  paid  a  shilling 
or  less  apiece. 

"Now  that  our  ducks  are  coming  back 
strong,"  he  suggested,  "and  there  are  laws 
against  selling  game,  supposing  that  gunners 
would  turn  over  the  bulk  of  what  they 
killed  on  the  opening  days  to  local  families 
at  a  small  cost  to  insure  distribution — don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  big  help?  Most  of 
those  people  are  poor,  you  know." 

"Sure  it  would,"  agreed  the  bayman, 
"provided  they  had  'em  cooked  this  way. 
But  until  the  big  war  come  on  and  put 
prices  up  so  high,  mighty  few  folks  in  my 
little  town  would  eat  wild  duck.  They'd 
eat  anything  now.  Some  of  'em  are  even 
puttin'  sheldrake  up  in  pickle  like  corned 
beef.  They  certainly  don't  know  how  to 
cook  'em  fresh." 

It  is  true  that  until  recently  the  wild 
duck  was  not  taken  very  seriously  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  little  was  known  about 
it  or  its  habits  among  the  people  living 
along  the  coast,  where  it  is  killed.  Only 
duck  shooters  were  supposed  to  know  those 
things.  These  people,  though,  have  learned 
much  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  a  food 
product  right  at  their  door.  The  guides  say 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  birds  killed  are 
now  disposed  of  in  the  native  villages,  where 
formerly  they  were  shipped  to  the  cities. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  evade  the  law  now,  and 
the  professionals  would  rather  take  a  small 
profit  than  a  dangerous  risk. 

Serious  fears  of  our  wildfowl  being  ex- 
terminated no  longer  exist.  There  were 
more  wild  duck  last  season  than  have  been 
seen  in  ten  years.  From  admittedly  in- 
complete records  gathered  by  the  various 
conservation  commissions  and  from  the 
testimony  of  guides  and  hunters  it  is  esti- 
mated that  easily  half  a  million  ducks  were 
shot  along  the  Eastern  seaboard  last  season. 
This  statement  is  based  on  inquiries  made 
at  such  duck-shooting  centers  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  the  Great  South  Bay,  Barnegat, 
Pamlico  Sound,  Hatteras  and  Currituck. 
If  satisfactory  reports  could  be  got  from  the 
Gulf  Coast,  the  long  stretch  of  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  inland  marshes  and  waterways, 
this  figure  ought  to  be  tripled.  Most  of  the 
hunters  thought  the  total  entirely  too  small. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Law 

Wild  duck  will  average  close  to  three 
pounds.  The  larger  varieties,  such  as  can- 
vasback,  mallard,  black  duck  and  redhead, 
often  weigh  three  and  a  half  pounds.  Two 
and  a  half  pounds  dressed  would  be  a  fair 
average.  That  is  a  lot  of  food. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  season,  now 
nearing  a  close,  will  easily  outstrip  the  past 
one.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  flocks 
is  noticeable  even  to  a  novice.  To  old 
hunters  it  is  amazing.  Perversely  enough, 
many  of  those  who  shoot  for  a  living  will 
not  give  credit  for  this  restoration  of  wild- 
fowl to  those  who  have  earned  it.  They  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  it  all  may  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  Federal  Migra- 
tory Bird  Law  and  to  the  sincere  coopera- 
tion that  Canada  and  our  several  states  are 
now  giving  to  improve  it.  After  years  of 
wrangling  our  country  appears  to  have 
sensed  the  importance  of  saving  the  enor- 
mous flocks  of  wildfowl,  and  the  states  are 
at  last  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  making  laws  and  regulations  sensi- 
ble and  understandable.  The  Migratory 
Bird  Law  furnished  a  definite  line  to  which 
they  could  hew.  We  are  now  having  real 
game  protection — and  we  are  having  game. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  law  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  poli- 
tics in  its  conception,  and  that  it  was  not  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  of  dates  made  by 
ignorant  legislators.  Instead,  it  was  de- 
signed so  as  to  bring  out  expert  knowledge 
of  migratory  birds  and  their  habits  from 
men  who  actually  knew,  and  thereby  secure 
'  he  real  protection  so  long  needed. 


When  the  law  was  framed  in  1913  its 
authors  were  foresighted  enough  to  leave 
the  regulations  open  to  future  adjustment 
as  to  dates  and  localities.  If  they  had  been 
fixed  arbitrarily  and  permanently  without 
the  expert  information  that  soon  came  to 
the  surface,  Congress  would  never  have 
heard  the  last  of  kicks  and  protests. 

Contrary  to  a  belief  which  existed  for  three 
or  four  years,  the  Migratory  Bird  Law  is 
very  simple.  Very  few  hunters  took  the 
trouble  to  read  it.  The  whole  idea  is  in  the 
first  two  paragraphs: 

Be  it  enacted:  ...  All  wild  geese,  wild 
swans,  brant,  wild  ducks,  snipe,  plover, 
woodcock,  rail,  wild  pigeons  and  all  migra- 
tory game  and  insectivorous  birds  which  in 
their  northern  and  southern  migrations 


pass  through  or  do  not  remain  permanently 
the  entire  year  within  the  borders  of  any 
state  or  territory  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  custody  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  taken 
contrary  to  regulations  hereinafter  provided 
therefor. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  suitable 
regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  previous 
paragraph  by  prescribing  and  fixing  closed 
seasons,  having  due  regard  to  the  zones  of 
temperature,  breeding  habits  and  time  and 
line  of  migratory  flight,  thereby  enabling 
the  department  to  select  and  designate 
suitable  districts  for  different^  portions  of 
the  country. 

That  is  practically  all  there  is  to  the  law, 
except  the  addition  of  opening  and  closing 
dates  — always  subject  to  change — for  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  according 
to  the  known  habits  of  the  birds,  and  the 
penalties  for  violations.  With  the  aid  of 
information  brought  out  at  public  hearings 


and  reports  from  guides  and  amateur  sports- 
men, these  dates  have  been  adjusted  until 
now  the  law  is  nearly  perfect. 

Before  this  gradual  perfection  of  the 
Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law,  following  the 
convention  with  Canada  in  1916,  our  so- 
called  game  laws  were  merely  a  hodgepodge. 
There  was  no  central  thought  or  coordina- 
tion. People  refused  to  regard  them  seri- 
ously. Sportsmen,  those  who  destroy  game, 
oddly  enough,  for  years  fought  for  protec- 
tion and  conservation  almost  single-handed. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  get  legislators 
seriously  interested. 

The  opening  and  closing  dates  in  some 
states  were  at  variance,  and  they  stub- 
bornly kept  them  that  way.  Even  the 
counties  within  a  state  often  had  different 
laws.  Some  still  have  them  that  way. 


On  a  hunting  trip  in  North  Carolina  a 
few  years  ago  we  were  invited  to  leave  our 
camp  and  visit  a  noted  quail  hunter  over  in 
an  adjoining  county.  Arriving  there,  we 
discovered — our  host  equally  surprised — 
that,  due  to  conflict  in  county  laws,  we 
would  have  to  take  out  new  licenses  and 
wait  a  week  for  a  new  opening  of  the  season. 
This  did  not  matter  much  where  nonmigra- 
tory  birds  were  concerned,  even  if  it  was  in- 
convenient, but  the  lack  of  coordination  in 
state  laws  played  havoc  with  the  migratory 
birds,  such  as  geese,  wild  duck,  snipe  and 
plover,  in  their  journeys  from  one  state  to 
another.  At  one  stop-off  in  the  flight  they 
won'  1  be  protected  and  at  the  next  slaugh- 
tered. They  were  well  on  their  way  to  ex- 
termination. 

Out  of  that  confusion  the  idea  of  national 
control  was  born.  But  all  was  not  easy  sail- 
ing when  the  Federal  law  was  enacted  and 
got  away  to  a  wabbly  start.  Even  among 
state  officials  there  was  at  first  open  hostility 
to  what  they  looked  upon  in  its  provisions 
as  Federal  interference  with  their  state 


rights.  Politicians  of  the  local  peanut 
variety  got  up  and  waved  their  arms  in 
protest  and  promises.  Gunners  were  told 
that  they  would  not  be  molested  so  long 
as  they  observed  the  state  laws.  Few  of  the 
state  wardens  were  sincerely  in  sympathy 
with  their  Federal  brothers. 

In  one  or  two  Northern  states,  for  in- 
stance, the  state  law  permitted  duck  shoot- 
ing after  October  first  and  until  January 
tenth.  The  new  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law,  calculating  on  the  annual  flight  sched- 
ule of  the  wild  duck,  fixed  the  open-shooting 
date  at  October  fifteenth,  extending  the 
closing  to  February  first.  There  was  im- 
mediately a  great  wrangle  over  those  first 
fifteen  days,  many  state  men  openly  refus- 
ing to  abide  by  the  Federal  act.  At  the  same 
time  they  wanted  the  Federal  extension  of 
twenty  days  at  the  close. 

Instead  of  getting  excited,  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  migratory  law  went  after  the 
facts.  They  started  on  a  plan  of  education 
for  themselves  as  well  as  the  gunners.  They 
paid  heed  to  all  arguments  such  as  that  of 
the  Wilmington  darky  and  the  guide,  every 
bit  of  evidence,  public  or  private,  being 
carefully  weighed.  In  this  way  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  birds  was  acquired,  and  the  wrinkles 
began  to  smooth  out.  The  migratory  law  is 
working  beautifully  now,  one  of  the  most 
dependable  aids  being  the  wild  duck  itself. 
It  invariably  flies  to  schedule.  It  will  arrive 
this  year  within  two  or  three  days  of  the 
time  it  arrived  the  previous  year.  Even 
daylight-saving  time  does  not  confuse  it. 
By  being  absolutely  reliable  the  duck  has 
furnished  a  real  calculating  basis.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  confidence  in 
the  law. 

Future  Regulations 

After  several  years  of  this  careful  study 
and  calculation  on  geography  and  line  of 
flight  and  numerous  revisions,  the  opening 
and  closing  dates — those  now  in  force — 
were  arranged  as  follows: 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  that  portion 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  lying  east  of  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  from 
September  sixteenth  to  December  thirty- 
first. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Utah  and 
that  portion  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  from  October  first  to  January 
fifteenth. 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  known  as 
Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California,  from  October  sixteenth  to 
January  thirty-first. 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  from 
November  first  to  January  thirty-first. 

In  Alaska,  from  September  first  to  De- 
cember fifteenth. 

That  appears  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  The  force  of  the  wallop  was  in  the 
nation-wide  finish  of  spring  shooting.  Note 
the  closing  dates. 

For  guidance  in  future  regulations  and 
improvements  the  conservation  commis- 
sions are  making  further  efforts  to  gather 
intelligent  statistics  on  the  number  of  birds 
killed  in  the  several  localities,  and  general 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  flocks  or 
possible  changes  in  their  habits;  but  they 
are  meeting  with  difficulties — some  that 
were  most  unexpected.  In  New  York 
State — and  other  states,  I  believe — a  small 
record  card  is  given  out  with  each  license. 
On  this  the  gunner  is  required  to  enumerate 
the  varieties  under  the  different  headings 
printed  on  the  card.  He  must  swear  to  the 
correctness  of  this  before  procuring  another 
license. 

The  clerks  find,  though,  that  the  pro- 
fessional shooter  is  suspicious,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  underestimate  his  kill,  even  if 
he  should  remember  it.  The  average  guide, 
who  rarely  does  much  reading,  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  purpose  of  conservation.  Instead, 
he  has  gained  the  impression  that  if  he  re- 
ports too  many  wild  duck  killed  there  will 
(Continued  on  Page  81) 
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Saves  a  ton  and  a  half  a  day 


Fireman  Raymond  See,  who  got  one 
of  the  first  Red  Edge  scoops  used  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  wrote  us  some 
time  ago  in  part  as  follows : 

"In  regard  to  saving  of  coal  and  general 
economy  in  the  use  of  your  shovel,  I  would 
say  I  received  the  shovel  I  lost  about  last 
February  and  used  it  steadily  until  the 
middle  of  December.  During  that  time  I  cov- 
ered between  thirty  thousand  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  miles  and  burned  about  3,000 
tons  of  coal,  besides  turning  a  good  many 
hundred  tons  of  coal  off  the  sides  of  tank. 
I  always  said  I  saved  about  a  ton  and  a 
half  a  day  by  the  use  of  the  shovel  I  had." 

That's  tough,  yo.u'll  say,  to  lose  such 
an  old,  reliable  friend.  Fireman  See  prob- 
ably felt  the  same  way;  but  he's  a  pretty 
foxy  veteran  of  the  line  and  he  had  made 
it  a  point  to  learn  the  manufacturer's 
name.  Without  a  day's  delay  he  wrote 
to  us  about  his  loss— and  to  insure  himself 
against  further  loss  of  time  and  efficiency, 
took  the  precaution  to  order  two  Red 
Edge  shovels. 

This  letter  is  typical  of  the  scores  of 
enthusiastic  letters  we  have  in  our  files 
from  firemen  who  are  daily  stoking  their 
boilers  with  Red  Edge  coal  scoops.  These 
men  can't  be  fooled.  They  are  profes- 
sional shovelers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Men  who  handle  thousands  of  tons 
of  coal  learn  to  judge  values  very  keenly— 
and  when  these  same  men  are  unanimous 
in  voting  Red  Edge  the  strongest,  most 


economical,  longest-lived  shovel,  who  can 
gainsay  their  judgment? 

The  fireman's  motto  is:  "The  most 
work  with  the  least  effort."  He  has  found 
from  experience  that  only  a  Red  Edge 
meets  this  requirement.  The  other  fellow, 
too,  wants  to  do  a  maximum  amount  of 
work  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  As  a 
result  we  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
from  firemen  whose  coal  scoops  have 
been  swiped  by  jealous  pals. 

The  supremacy  of  Red  Edge  shovels, 
scoops  and  spades  is  maintained  by  three 
factors  found  in  no  other  brand: 

(1)  The  all  Chrome-Nickel  steel  blade,  rolled 
in  our  own  mill.  The  entire  blade  is  heat 
treated  and  carefully  tested.  (Note  on 
the  blade  the  mark  of  the  Brinell  test.) 

(2)  The  handle  is  made  in  our  own  factory 
from  selected  second  growth  Northern 
White  Ash,  tested  to  400  pounds  strain. 

(3)  Our  guarantee : 

Guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  — under  every  condition 
of  service— or  we  will  make  whatever  ad- 
justment the  buyer  may  decide  is  right 
and  proper,  without  objection  or  hesitation. 

The  best  shovel  that  can  be  made— 
saves  time,  muscle  and  money. 

How  Red  Edge  shovels  became  the  leaders 
is  an  absorbing— yes,  romantic  —  story  of 
modern  industry.  It  is  told  in  pamphlet 
form.  Ask  our  distributor— probably  the 
leading  supply  house  or  hardware  store  in 
your  town  —  for  it,  or  write  us. 

THE  WYOMING  SHOVEL  WORKS 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania 
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Victrola  IV,  $25 


Victrola  IX,  $75 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE' 


Thi«  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word  "Victrola"  iden- 
tify all  our  |>roduct».    Look  under  the  lid  !    Look  on  the  labell 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.J. 


Select  whichever  style  is  best  suited  t< 
needs  and  you  can  be  sure  it  will  give  the  i 
satisfaction.  They  are  all  Victrolas,  mad< 
plete  in  the  Victor  factories— the  largest 
in  the  world  devoted  to  the  manufactur 
musical  instrument. 

Victrolas  differ  essentially  from  all 
sound-reproducing  instruments.  They  ar 
for  the  express  purpose  of  playing  the  ^ 
best  music  exactly  as  interpreted  by  the  g 
artists  who  have  naturally  chosen  the  Vi 
the  medium  to  record  and  reproduce  th 
The  Victor  changeable  stylus  and  the  moi 

Victor  Talking  Mac 
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rolas^^H 
:  for  ChlH 


doors  enable  you  to  adapt  the  volume  of  tone 
to  the  acoustic  requirements  of  any  room,  but 
no  compromise  is  permitted,  and  on  the  Victrola 
no  distortion  is  possible. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  Victor 
patented  features  in  every  Victrola,  and  the 
more  than  twenty  years5 research  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  sound  reproduction  are  your  guar- 
antee of  absolute  satisfaction. 

To  be  sure  you  get  Victor  products,  look 
for  our  famous  trademark  "  His  Master's  Voice  " 
— under  the  lid  of  all  instruments,  on  the  labels 
of  all  records. 


Company,  Camden,  N.  J* 
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The  new  Woodbury 

Facial  Cream 

prepared  to  meet  a  definite  need 


MOST  of  us  can  remember  when 
our  mothers  or  grandmothers  on 
retiring  used  to  take  with  them 
to  their  rooms  a  saucer  of  fresh  cream. 

This  they  would  apply  generously  to 
face,  lips,  neck  and  hands.  It  was  their 
trusted  beautifier.  It  softened  and  whit- 
ened the  skin.  It  smoothed  out  the 
lines  that  the  day's  activities  had  drawn. 
For  roughened  skin  or  chapped  hands 
rose  water  and  glycerine  were  popularly 
used. 

Such  simple  home-made  recipes  were 
called  forth  to  meet  the  genuine  and  uni- 
versal need  of  every  woman  for  herself 
and  family.  From  these  early  recipes 
sprang  a  host  of  others. 

Soon  the  local  druggist  was  kept  busy 
making  up  preparations  from  individual 
formulas. 

Since  then,  almost  before  our  eyes, 
there  has  developed  a  highly  specialized 
study  of  preparations  for  the  skin.  Great 
laboratories  have  attracted  to  themselves 
chemists  who  have  worked  out  scientifi- 
cally the  formulas  on  which  are  based  the 


A  miniature  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin 

preparations  sent  to  you  for  25  cents 

i 

Send  25  cents  for  miniature  set  containing  the  booklet, 
f A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  sample  tubes  of  the  new 
Woodbury  Facial  Cream  and  the  new  IVoodbury  Cold 
Cream,  a  trial-size  cake  oj  IVoodbury' s  Facial  Soap,  and 
a  sample  of  IVoodbury' s  Facial  Powder,  with  directions 
showing  you  just  how  they  should  be  used.  IV rite  today  for 
this  special  new  IVoodbury  outfit.  Address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Company,  659  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  659  Shcrbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ontario. 


preparations  which  we  today  may  have 
for  the  proper  care  of  our  skin. 

At  first  the  perfecting  of  soaps,  powders 
and  perfumes  held  the  interest  of  the 
makers  of  toilet  preparations.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  preparation 
of  creams  has  received  their  full  attention. 

Yet  already  every  woman  has  come  to 
use  as  a  matter  of  course  not  only  a  cold 
cream  at  night,  but— a  thing  her  grand- 
mother never  dreamed  of  having— a  face 
cream  which  she  may  use  in  the  day  as  a 
completion  to  her  toilet. 

The  new  Woodbury  Facial  Cream  is 
now  placed  before  the  public.  It  has  been 
years  in  preparation.  Behind  it  is  all  the 
advantage  of  a  skin  specialist's  years  of 
study  in  the  treatment  of  the  skin. 

The  same  scrupulous  purity  and  supe- 
rior quality  which  have  been  associated 
with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century  are  assured  to  you  in 
this  cream.  Instantly  you  will  recognize 
this  in  your  skin's  grateful  response  to  it. 

Its  fragrance  will  delight  you.  Inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 


The  new  IVoodbury  Gold  Cream 

for  cleansing  and  massage 

A  new  IVoodbury  cold  cream  has  also  been  devel- 
oped. Usethisforregtilarcleansingand  massage, 
and  to  give  softness  to  an  unusually  dry  skin. 

You  will  find  it  in  50c  jars  or 
in  25c  tubes  at  drug  stores  or  toilet        -~" "\ 
is  counters.  ~Zt^& 


skin  accounts  for  the  sensation  of  helping 
the  skin  which  the  use  of  this  cream  gives. 

In  these  trying  winter  days  give 
your  skin  the  care  it  needs 

Sudden  changes  from  heated  houses  to 
biting  cold  will  roughen  almost  any  skin. 
In  the  morning  after  washing,  rub  a  little 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  lightly  over 
the  face  and  hands.  Every  time  you  have 
to  go  out  of  doors  immediately  after  wash- 
ing, be  sure  to  apply  a  little  of  this  cream. 
This  will  keep  your  skin  as  soft  and 
smooth  throughout  the  winter  as  it  is  in 
summer. 

In  the  booklet  wrapped  around  this 
cream,  you  will  find  complete  instructions 
for  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  used  to 
benefit  the  skin. 

You  will  find  the  new  Woodbury  Facial  Cream 
in  50c  jars  or  in  25c  tubes  at  drug  stores  or  toilet 
goods  counters. 

If  your  druggist  has  not  yet  secured  them,  write 
to  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  659  Spring  Grove  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  Limited,  659  Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ontario. 
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(Continued  from  Page  76) 

be  a  question  about  granting  him  a  new 
license.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  The 
law  allows  him  to  kill  twenty-five  a  day,  a 
pace  one  could  hardly  keep  up  all  season. 
By  nature,  though,  the  bayman  is  secretive 
and  suspicious. 

The  clerk  in  one  of  the  license  bureaus  on 
Long  Island  was  astounded  when  a  guide 
turned  in  a  card  showing  that  he  had  killed 
•only  twenty-eight  ducks  all  season. 

"  I  didn't  shoot  much  because  shells  were 
feo  high,"  was  his  answer  when  questioned. 
"I  always  let  the  parties  I  take  out  do  the 
shooting.  What  they  kill  won't  hurt." 

Though  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  state  on  waterfowl,  he  answered  all 
questions  very  cagily.  He  felt  sure  there 
was  a  trick  in  it  somewhere. 

The  average  guide,  though  deprived  of 
his  beloved  spring  shooting,  reluctantly  ad- 
mits that  there  are  more  ducks  than  ever — 
in  the  fall.  This  spring  shooting  was  more 
destructive  to  wild  duck  than  all  other 
forms  of  extermination.  It  is  difficult, 
though,  to  make  the  professional  shooter 
acknowledge  it. 

When  a  few  states  in  advance  of  the 
Federal  law  enacted  laws  to  prevent  spring 
shooting  some  of  these  market  shooters  had 
a  tough  time  making  a  living.  It  was  es- 
pecially hard  on  them  in  states  where 
market  shooting  had  been  permitted  by 
law.  Always  they  had  counted  on  their  fee 
for  taking  out  sportsmen  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  during  the  early  months.  After 
Christmas  they  shot  for  themselves.  It  was 
a  good  business.  Nowadays  the  winters 
are  long  and  hard. 

One  day  in  February  a  few  years  ago,  I 
saw  fourteen  barrels  of  wild  duck  on  the 
railroad  platform  of  a  little  coast  town  in 
the  Southeast.  The  expressman  said  it  was 
not  at  all  unusual  to  ship  that  many  in 
a  single  day.  Imagine  what  that  would 
eventually  do  to  the  enormous  flocks  mi- 
grating northward  at  that  time ! 

In  states  where  market  shooting  was  not 
permitted  at  any  time  the  guides  shot  and 
sold  ducks  just  the  same,  until  the  law  put 
a  stop  to  spring  shooting.  They  could  al- 
ways find  customers  for  game  illegally 
shot,  because  at  first  very  few  people  be- 
lieved in  the  law. 

The  ducks  begin  their  northward  migra- 
tion in  February  in  Northern  states,  and 
the  very  best  shooting  was  in  March  and 
April.  This  was  especially  good  for  geese 
and  brant.  There  is  seldom  any  good  shoot- 
ing of  these  birds  there  until  after  Febru- 
ary— and  the  season  now  ends  February 
first.  This  is  tough  on  the  professional 
gunner,  but  it  must  make  a  big  hit  with 
the  geese  and  brant.  Their  flocks  this 
year  were  more  than  double  those  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  first  real  effect  of  the  Federal  Migra- 
tory Bird  Law  in  its  smoothed-out  form 
was  noted  generally  last  season.  The  flocks 
had  increased  enormously.  It  was  the  best 
wild-duck  season  of  a  decade.  Reports 
from  all  sections  indicate  that  the  present 
season  is  much  better.  Students  of  the 
waterfowl  declare  this  increase  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  cessation  of  spring 
shooting,  when  birds  were  killed  off  on  their 
way  to  the  nesting  grounds. 

South  Bound  on  Schedule 

The  wild  fowls'  sense  of  geography,  of 
distance  and  of  speed  is  a  constant  source 
of  wonder  to  those  interested  in  their 
habits.  That  they  are  able  to  remember  the 
spot  along  the  coast  where  they  fed  the 
previous  year,  and  that  they  are  able  to 
judge  the  distance  and  time  their  flight  so 
as  to  reach  that  spot  at  approximately  the 
same  time  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
months,  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true. 
Without  question  the  same  ducks  do  return 
regularly  to  their  migratory  haunts  after 
traveling  thousands  of  miles.  There  are 
authentic  cases  of  birds  having  been  caught 
alive,  marked  and  turned  loose.  The  fol- 
lowing season  those  birds  have  returned 
and  have  been  killed  in  the  same  region 
where  they  were  released  the  year  before. 

All  these  facts  were  gathered  and  con- 
sidered in  working  out  the  schedule  for  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  season  in  the 
Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law. 

Along  the  Great  South  Bay,  that  odd 
formation  of  shallow  water  and  marsh 
island  stretching  for  forty  miles  or  more 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island, 
the  black  duck,  the  first  comer,  always 
arrives  about  the  middle  of  September.  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  it  appears  round 
October  first.  It  is  noted  in  large  numbers 


round  Currituck  and  other  coast  sections 
of  North  Carolina  about  the  middle  of 
October.  Its  northern  migration  can  be 
figured  at  the  same  speed. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  belief  of  sports- 
men that  the  wild  duck  always  migrated 
directly  north  and  south.  That  was  dis- 
proved a  few  months  ago.  At  an  Eastern 
museum  of  natural  history  several  captured 
wild  ducks  were  turned  loose  with  brass 
tags  attached  to  their  legs  on  which  were 
stamped  the  name  of  the  institution  and 
the  date.  Less  than  six  weeks  afterward 
one  of  those  birds,  a  pintail,  or  sprig,  was 
killed  near  Seattle,  Washington.  Instead 
of  going  northward  or  southward  to  or  from 
the  nesting  grounds,  this  duck  had  gone 
.northwest  for  several  thousand  miles,  across 
the  continent. 

The  Scaup— What  Is  It? 

Wild  geese  have  memories  more  perfect, 
if  that  be  possible,  than  wild  duck.  Three 
years  ago  an  old  bayman  living  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  wing-broke  and 
captured  a  Canada  goose.  He  took  the 
bird  home,  where  the  children  made  a  pet 
of  it.  The  broken  wing  knitted  and  grew 
strong  again,  but  the  goose  showed  no  dis- 
position to  fly  away.  It  flew  round  the 
yard,  honking  cheerily,  as  tame  as  a  chicken. 
In  April,  though,  it  disappeared.  The  last 
the  children  saw  of  the  bird  it  was  flying 
high  above  the  house.  After  circling  about 
for  a  while  it  headed  due  north. 

The  following  January,  the  same  month 
of  its  capture,  the  bayman  and  his  family 
were  surprised  early  one  morning  to  find  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  circling  above  the  house, 
honking.  Presently  one  of  the  geese— their 
former  tame  one,  it  developed — left  the 
more  timid  flock  and  alighted  in  the  yard. 
The  children  recognized  it  instantly.  After 
a  year  of  wildness  this  goose  walked  about 
the  yard,  calmly  feeding  with  the  chickens, 
and  it  remained  with  the  family  until 
April,  when  again  the  call  of  the  North 
came.  It  did  not  return  last  year,  and  the 
bayman  believes  that  it  must  have  been 
shot  while  making  its  long  journey. 

There  is  a  reason — this  one  in  favor  of 
the  hunter — for  postponing  the  open  season 
until  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  birds 
reach  their  feeding  grounds.  If  gunners 
begin  pounding  the  black  duck  the  moment 
it  appears  the  flocks  will  disappear  from 
that  locality  very  quickly.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  allow  them  to  get  ac- 
customed to  the  feeding  grounds  on  the 
great  flats  and  marshes.  Once  the  black 
duck  fixes  that  as  a  temporary  home,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  drive  it  off.  Even 
then  it  is  extremely  wary.  After  the  first 
bombardment  it  will  desert  its  feeding 
grounds  in  the  daytime  and  go  out  to  sea 
or  some  safe  haven.  It  will  return  as  late 
as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  feed  all  night  and 
be  away  by  daylight.  A  strong  wind  and  a 
rough  sea  alone  will  keep  it  flying  about  its 
feeding  ground.  To  outwit  the  black  duck, 
gunners  a  few  years  ago  would  dusk  him — 
shoot  at  night  by  the  aid  of  a  jack  light. 
Stringent  laws,  however,  have  done  away 
with  that.  The  wardens  watch  very  closely 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits shooting  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset.  Numerous  arrests  were  made  on 
the  opening  day  last  October  for  shooting 
at  daylight. 

On  Long  Island  fixing  the  opening  date 
at  October  sixteenth  instead  of  October 
first  proved  a  blessing  to  the  guides,  who 
most  bitterly  opposed  it.  This  year  the 
Great  South  Bay  was  fairly  alive  with 
black  duck  on  that  date,  and  hunters  were 
so  numerous  that  a  well-equipped  guide 
could  get  almost  any  fee  that  he  desired 
to  charge. 

We  went  out  a  day  ahead  of  time  to  get 
a  good  point.  During  the  night  the  lights 
on  the  duck  boats  made  the  bay  look  like 
a  pleasure  resort.  Hunters  visited  each 
other  during  the  evening,  making  a  gala 
occasion  of  it.  There  were  too  many  in 
fact  for  the  kill  to  be  large. 

The  broadbill,  the  most  numerous  of  all 
wild  duck,  follows  the  black  duck  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  Being  so  numerous,  it  is  found 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  is  killed 
in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  all  the  highly 
prized  varieties  combined.  By  nature, 
though,  it  prefers  the  salt  water.  The 
broadbill  is  a  deep-water  feeder  and  often 
dives  twenty  feet  for  its  food.  This  bird, 
by  the  way,  is  a  fertile  subject  for  argument 
among  gunners.  In  every  section  of  the 
country  it  is  known  by  a  different  name. 
North  of  Maryland,  in  the  East,  it  is  known 
as  the  broadbill.   There  are  two  varieties 


of  it  marked  exactly  alike.  The  larger, 
often  called  the  bay  broadbill,  usually  re- 
mains in  the  Northern  waters  throughout 
the  season.  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region 
the  broadbill  is  known  as  the  blackhead. 
Along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  the  West  it  is 
the  bluebill.  In  the  Carolinas  it  is  called 
the  shuffler.  Oddly  enough,  this  duck  is 
rarely  known  by  its  real  name— the  scaup. 
All  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  natural- 
ists present  him  as  the  scaup.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  bayman  or  an  amateur  gunner 
who  ever  heard  of  a  scaup.  Present  a  pic- 
ture of  him  in  colors  to  a  mixed  group  of 
duck  shooters  and  the  argument  will  start. 
They  will  never  agree  on  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  scaup. 

This  broadbill,  or  whatever  you  prefer 
to  call  it— I  was  taught  to  call  it  by  that 
name— is  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
our  food  supply  of  game,  and  is  very  good 
to  eat  if  cooked  according  to  the  Wilming- 
ton man's  recipe  for  ordinary  folks.  It 
must  be  admitted,  though,  that  when  it 
feeds  too  much  on  snails,  periwinkles  and 
other  small  shellfish  the  broadbill  gets  a 
little  fishy. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  flocks  of  broadbill 
congregated  on  a  smooth  stretch  of  water 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  guides 
refer  to  these  great  bodies  of  ducks  as  rifts. 
Upon  approaching  them  in  a  boat,  their 
black  heads  close  together,  they  give  one 
the  impression  of  an  enormous  caviar  sand- 
wich. Upon  rising  they  will  at  times  shut 
off  the  sunlight,  casting  a  shadow  over  the 
boats. 

On  account  of  its  predilection  for  deep 
water,  the  broadbill  is  very  difficult  to  lure 
to  a  point  of  land.  Decoys  set  off  from 
a  shore  blind  will  not  entice  it  often.  As  a 
result,  most  of  these  ducks  are  killed  from 
batteries,  so  called.  The  battery  is  a  square 
box,  usually  about  four  by  eight  feet,  with 
enormous  canvas  wings  held  down  to  the 
water  by  iron  decoys. 

This  box  is  anchored  far  from  shore  and 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  decoys.  The 
broadbill  likes  a  big  showing. 

It  will  pay  little  attention  to  a  small  body 
of  wooden  ducks.  A  fixed  battery  off  the 
Jersey  coast  two  years  ago  boasted  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  decoys.  The  man  who 
operated  it  got  thirty  dollars  a  day  for  two 
gunners.  The  gunners  lie  prone  in  these 
floating  boxes  and  rise  as  the  passing  ducks 
swing  to  the  decoys.  As  the  gunner  cannot 
leave  the  box,  the  guide  skirts  round  in  a 
power  boat  or  a  sailboat  to  pick  up  the 
killed  birds.  In  some  sections  battery 
shooting  is  not  permitted. 

Duck  Shooting  de  Luxe 

The  broadbill,  or  blackhead,  is  very 
easily  baited.  It  is  very  fond  of  shelled 
corn.  Along  the  South  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Annapolis, 
these  ducks  are  fed  regularly.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  are  killed  by  the  thousand. 
Along  that  river  there  is  practically  no 
public  shooting.  All  of  the  shore  has  been 
leased  by  individuals  or  clubs.  Blinds  in 
which  three  or  four  gunners  may  sit  upright 
are  erected  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  This  is  duck  shooting  de  luxe. 
One  can  sit  there  and  keep  his  feet  warm 
and  dry  while  waiting.  The  gunners  stand 
while  shooting.  They  even  have  shelves 
arranged  for  ammunition,  and  other  things 
that  may  come  in  handy.  These  blinds  are 
erected  on  stakes,  with  the  floors  above  the 
high-water  mark,  and  are  covered  with 
cedar  boughs  long  before  the  ducks  come 
south.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  corn  are 
thrown  into  the  water  before  and  during 
the  season,  and  the  ducks  become  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  the  ominous-looking 
blinds.  Once  the  birds  get  a  taste  of  this 
corn,  they  cannot  be  driven  from  the  river. 
These  particular  blackheads  are  excep- 
tionally good  food.  Epicures  have  been 
known  to  prefer  a  corn-fed  blackhead 
to  a  hungry  canvasback. 

In  Maryland  offshore  shooting  is  allowed 
but  three  days  a  week — usually  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  This  has  proved 
an  excellent  law — for  the  sportsman.  It 
also  saves  many  ducks.  The  blackheads 
have  a  chance  to  get  on  the  corn  again,  as 
they  call  it,  before  the  next  bombardment 
begins.  These  little  clubs  are  known  locally 
as  shores.  They  are  even  connected  by 
telephone.  The  attendants  are  able  to  no- 
tify the  owners,  who  live  in  Baltimore  or 
Annapolis,  how  the  birds  are  flying  before 
they  decide  to  come  out.  On  a  good  day 
every  blind  for  miles  is  occupied.  The  birds 
driven  off  one  shore  swing  into  another, 


and  the  shooting  keeps  up  all  day.  Each 
shore  keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  season's 
kill. 

In  this  region  a  duck  known  there  as  the 
widgeon  travels  regularly  with  the  broad- 
bill, and  feeds  off  the  corn.  This  widgeon 
in  other  states  is  known  as  the  greathead, 
the  whistler  and  the  golden-eye.  It  is  an 
excellent  bird  to  eat,  and  is  larger  than  the 
blackhead. 

The  canvasback  and  the  redhead  ap- 
parently have  no  choice  between  fresh 
water  and  salt  water.  They  appear  in 
great  numbers  on  the  great  lakes  of  the 
Northwest  and  in  the  bayous  of  Southern 
Texas  early  in  November.  At  the  same  time 
thousands  of  them  will  take  up  their  feed- 
ing in  certain  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  Susquehanna  flats  are — or  were — 
a  favorite  tending  ground  of  the  canvasback 
and  its  nearest  of  kin,  the  redhead.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  any  part  of  the  Chesa- 
peake is  good  for  canvasback.  There  are 
some  sections  in  which  neither  it  nor  the 
redhead  is  ever  seen.  These  two  varieties 
of  duck  have  the  same  habits.  Wild  rice 
and  celery  are  their  favorite  food. 

The  Fresh'Water  Ducks 

For  some  reason  that  baymen  have  never 
been  able  to  fathom  the  canvasback  and 
redhead  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  their  former  haunts  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast  north  of  Delaware.  It  is  a 
rare  occurrence  when  a  bunch  of  these 
birds  is  observed  in  the  Great  South  Bay 
or  off  the  Jersey  coast.  Such  an  occasion 
furnishes  a  live  topic  of  conversation  for 
several  days.  I  have  seen  just  one  canvas- 
back— and  that  a  hen — killed  in  the  Great 
South  Bay  in  ten  years.  Still  the  club 
members  in  the  good  regions  of  the  Chesa- 
peake have  little  difficulty  in  killing  their 
limit  of  twenty-five.  The  canvasback, 
though,  like  other  diving  ducks,  has  learned 
to  be  wary  of  shores,  and  is  generally  shot 
from  sink  boxes  in  open  water.  These  sink 
boxes  are  small  batteries  arranged  so  that 
a  gunner  sits  upright. 

The  inland  duck  shooter  apparently  does 
not  take  his  sport  so  seriously  as  his 
brother  in  arms  along  the  coast.  With  him 
it  is  not  so  much  a  business.  He  usually  goes 
without  a  guide  and  frequently  without 
decoys.  By  pushing  a  boat  through  the 
marsh  reeds  or  lying  in  wait  he  gets  as 
many  ducks  as  he  may  need  and  calls  it  a 
day.  Many  of  those  hunters  are  young 
boys.  Duck  hunting  in  tidewater  is  a  man's 
job — it's  too  dangerous  and  expensive  for 
boys  unless  attended. 

This  probably  accounts  for  the  inability 
to  get  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  birds  killed  or  the  extent  of  the  flocks.  It 
also  accounts  for  the  difficulties  in  enforcing 
the  conservation  laws.  There  are  no  regular 
stations  for  wardens,  and  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  a  tab  on  what  is  going 
on.  After  all,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  farmer  that  he  or  his  boys  haven't 
a  right  at  any  time  to  step  down  to  the 
marsh  back  of  his  place  and  shoot  a  few 
ducks  if  he  wants  them.  And  if  he  did  so,  in 
or  out  of  season,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
real  harm  would  be  done.  It  is  round  the 
great  duck-shooting  centers  that  wardens 
have  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  things. 

Though  the  inland  shooter  rarely  has  the 
chance  to  kill  a  big  bag,  he  gets  better 
ducks  as  a  rule.  The  so-called  fishy  ducks 
do  not  care  much  for  fresh-water  marshes. 
That  is  primarily  the  home  of  the  mallard, 
the  teal  and  the  pintail — members  of  the 
tipper  family.  Other  transient  varieties 
drop  in  on  them,  but  they  are  the  home- 
steaders. 

There  is  a  man  in  Houston,  Texas,  one 
of  the  cleanest  sportsmen  in  America,  who 
has  made  a  thorough  study — almost  a  busi- 
ness— of  duck  shooting.  He  is  an  authority 
on  ornithology.  This  man  has  leased  many 
of  the  best  spots  along  the  bayous  between 
Houston  and  Galveston,  and  has  done 
much  toward  protection  and  propagation 
of  wild  fowl  as  well  as  making  big  kills. 
Incidentally  he  makes  a  practice  of  select- 
ing certain  persons  each  time  to  whom  he 
will  send  the  ducks. 

All  kinds  of  ducks  fly  up  and  down  that 
swampy  stretch  of  water,  but  the  true 
sportsmen  limit  themselves  generally  to 
mallard,  canvasback  and  redhead.  I  have 
seen  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pintail 
and  broadbill  come  in  and  go  out  without  a 
shot  having  been  fired  at  them.  One  day  a 
party  of  us  accompanied  this  Texas  sports- 
man to  his  favorite  bayou.  An  Easterner 
who  had  never  had  much  shooting  broke 
into  a  fever  of  excitement  when  several 
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very  stylish  overshoe 
tor  women 

THE  shapeliness,  warmth  and  comfort 
of  this  wonderfully  stylish  overshoe 
will  appeal  to  every  woman.  Made  of 
the  finest  black  twilled  cloth  and  lined 
with  soft  fleece  to  its  exceptionally  high 
top,  it  offers  splendid  protection  from 
rain,  snow,  slush  and  the  chilly  winds  of 
winter.  We  call  it  the  Woman's  Auto 
Boot.  It  buttons  at  the  side  and  is  much 
more  attractive  than  the  finest  arctic. 

TOP  NOTCH 

L    BEACON §g  FALLS    1  1 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  famous  Top  Notch  line  of  rubber  foot- 
wear includes  rubbers  for  men,  women  and 
children  that  are  made  with  more  style  and  of 
better  materials  than  ordinary  rubbers,  which 
soon  wear  out  or  split  at  the  heel.  Top  Notch 
rubbers  have  patented  heels— heels  that  last 
as  long  as  the  soles.  They  are  the  best  look- 
ing, most  economical  rubbers  you  can  buy. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  Top  Notch 

dealer  in  your  town  or  city  and    ^  7 

try  a  pair  of  these  durable,  stylish 
rubbers  that  make  your  feet  look 
trim  and  small.  Look  for  the  Top 
Notch  cross  on  the  soles. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co., Dept.  C,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

New  York        Boston        Chicago         Minneapolis        Kansas  City        San  Francisco 

WOMAN'S  "CUPID' 

A  stylish,  fine;  fittinK,  high 
heeled  rubber  to  fit  the  latest 
styles  in  women's  shoes.  As 
durable  as  it  is  good  looking 


hundred  pintail  dropped  their  wings  and 
pitched  into  the  stool-decoys — right  in 
front  of  us. 

"Don't  shoot  at  those,"  the  Texan 
cautioned. 

"But,"  whispered  the  thrilled  Easterner, 
"I  could  kill  twenty  at  one  shot.  Gee, 
lookit!" 

Another  small  bunch  had  come  in.  The 
water  was  covered  with  pintail. 

"All  right,"  said  the  Texan  in  a  tone  of 
impatience,  "go  ahead  and  shoot!  Might 
as  well  get  it  off  your  system  now  as  any 
other  time.  You'll  be  sick  of  it  before  you 
are  through." 

Bang! 

The  Easterner  fired  both  barrels  at  the 
birds  on  the  water.  We  shoved  out  and 
picked  up  eighteen  pintail.  Before  we  were 
back  in  the  blind  another  flock  came  in. 
The  Easterner  raised  his  gun. 

"Wait!  Keep  down !"  ordered  the  Texan 
in  a  tense  whisper.  "Look,  there's  a  little 
bunch  of  canvasbacks  following  them!" 

An  announcement  like  that  always  starts 
a  tingling  at  the  roots  of  a  duck  shooter's 
hair.  The  cans  had  seen  the  stool  and  were 
heading  in.  The  birds  stiffened  their  wings 
and  pitched  in  with  that  swoop  so  familiar 
to  the  canvasback.  We  all  shot,  and  bagged 
four. 

"Now  you  can  shoot  the  pintails  if  you 
want  to,"  the  Texan  informed  our  Eastern 
friend,  who  grinned  foolishly. 

"That's  right,"  he  admitted.  "It's  no 
fun  after  you  shoot  once  and  know  you  can 
get  as  many  as  you  want,  is  it?" 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  shot  at  noth- 
ing but  canvasback  and  redhead.  The 
Easterner,  having  had  a  taste  of  the  real 
thing,  evinced  no  further  desire  to  kill  a 
boatload  at  one  shot. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  pintail,  or 
sprig,  as  choice  food.  When  scarce  it  is 
just  as  eagerly  sought  as  the  more  famous 
canvasback.  The  pintail  is  of  grayish  color 
and  can  be  distinguished  when  flying  by  its 
unusually  long  neck. 

It  is  a  shallow-water  feeder,  like  the  mal- 
lard. Its  tail  feathers  come  to  a  fine  point, 
another  mark  of  distinction.  That  odd 
arrangement  of  the  tail  feathers  accounts 
for  its  name. 

It  is  very  seldom,  though,  that  a  gunner 
will  pass  up  a  mallard  for  anything.  It  is 
not  only  large  and  fleshy,  and  therefore 
prized  as  food,  but  the  greenhead  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ducks  that  flies.  There 
is  something  stately  or  kingly  about  it. 

The  mallard  and  its  cousin,  the  black 
duck,  are  frequently  and  easily  domesti- 
cated. They  will  cross  with  domestic 
breeds  and  forget  their  wild  tendencies. 
The  cross  of  the  mallard  with  the  Indian 
runner  develops  a  domestic  duck  highly 
prized — one  that  is  also  very  hardy  and 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Use  of  Live  Decpys 

In  the  inland  marsh  regions  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  general  vicinity  of  Beaufort  and 
Moorehead  City,  mallards  and  black  duck 
are  caught  and  wing-clipped  and  used  for 
decoys.  They  are  even  bred  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  is  also  done  in  other  states,  I  am 
informed,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  live 
decoy  used  as  a  fine  art  except  down  there. 
The  birds  are  kept  about  the  farmyards, 
and  feed  with  the  domestic  fowl.  A  small 
ring  is  strapped  to  the  leg  of  each  duck, 
which  is  worn  permanently.  At  shooting 
time  a  dozen  of  these  live  decoys  are  taken 
to  the  blinds — natural  formations  of  reed 
and  bushes — in  crates.  When  taken  out, 
small  cords  about  eight  feet  long  are  snapped 
to  the  rings  on  the  legs.  The  other  ends 
are  made  fast  to  small  stakes  which  are 
driven  into  the  mud  so  as  not  to  show  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  duck  is  free  to 
swim  about  and  feed  as  far  as  the  hobble  will 
permit,  and  appears  content.  The  females 
begin  squawking  long  before  the  gunner 
can  see  a  wild  duck  in  the  air.  Their  quack- 
ing will  bring  them  to  the  blind  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  The  male  duck,  or  drake,  never 
quacks;  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  one 
round  in  the  stool  so  that  the  hens  will 
talk.  The  wild  birds  are  always  shot  in 
the  air  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  killing 
one  of  the  highly  prized  decoys.  I  have 
been  curious  often  to  know  just  what  the 
wild  ducks  may  think  of  these  murderous, 


vamping  live  decoys,  once  they  escape  their 

wiles. 

Live  decoys  are  not  used  for  ducks  like 
the  broadbill,  the  canvasback,  the  redhead 
or  the  so-called  widgeon.  The  water  is  too 
deep  and  there  is  too  much  tide.  Most  of 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  use 
them  have  failed.  Unless  at  ease,  the 
hobbled  duck  will  not  quack.  Besides, 
quacking  has  no  vamping  power  over  the 
deep-water  ducks.  Among  those  varieties 
quacking  is  not  done. 

In  the  marshlands  live  geese  also  are 
used  very  successfully  as  decoys.  The 
Canada  goose  will  honk  continuously  if 
hobbled  in  water  shallow  enough  to  permit 
of  feeding. 

Though  duck  shooting  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  all  outdoor  sports,  one  that 
some  office  men  would  do  well  to  take  up, 
it  is  not  a  casual  sport.  To  get  the  real 
benefit  of  it  one  must  make  a  study  of  it. 
Much  preparation  and  equipment  is  re- 
quired. It  is  expensive.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  any  real  sport  out  of  it,  if  you 
live  in  a  city,  without  a  guide.  These  pro- 
fessional hunters  come  high,  but  they  earn 
every  cent  they  get.  They  must  be  fully 
and  thoroughly  equipped  with  boats  and 
decoys,  and  must  know  the  waters  and  the 
winds.  They  love  the  sport  as  much  as  the 
man  who  engages  them.  If  they  do  not 
they  are  not  good  guides.  In  their  quaint- 
ness  and  single-track  minds  they  are 
usually  interesting,  lovable  companions. 
If  on  account  of  sudden  shifts  in  the 
winds — or  something — no  ducks  are  killed, 
the  guides  are  as  disappointed  as  their 
patrons. 

A  duck  shooter  in  time  becomes  steeled 
to  disappointment.  That  is  the  real  spice 
of  the  sport — the  uncertainty.  The  nov- 
ice must  also  train  himself  to  do  exactly 
what  the  guide  tells  him.  He  will  give  in- 
structions as  to  your  conduct  and  your  ap- 
parel, and  the  wise  sportsman  follows  them. 
The  guide  knows. 

Mr.  Cobb's  Grievance 

As  this  is  being  written  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  report  on  the  duck  situation  in  the 
Northwest  from  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  He  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Crater  Lake 
region  of  Oregon. 

"As  to  ducks,"  he  writes,  "I  saw  all  the 
ducks  in  the  world.  I  think  I  killed  nearly 
that  many.  There  is  a  stretch  of  bogs  and 
marshes  right  out  in  the  sagebrush  which 
has  been  visited  by  few  hunters.  We  saw 
enormous  flocks  of  ducks  all  day  long,  and 
could  keep  our  guns  hot  shooting.  Of  those 
we  bagged  we  counted  twelve  varieties. 
That  is  the  real  duck  paradise." 

And  this  recalls  an  incident  of  the  first 
duck-shooting  trip  for  Mr.  Cobb,  a  few 
years  ago.  It  may  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  following  the  guide's  instructions.  We 
had  slept  in  a  little  shack  on  a  marsh  island 
and  were  up  at  three  o'clock  A.  M.  to  get 
to  the  shooting  point  by  daylight.  Cobb, 
not  having  had  his  coffee,  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  grumpy.  He  had  selected  his 
wardrobe  for  this  expedition  with  great 
care,  and  was  busying  himself  trying  to 
adjust  it  while  the  guide  made  coffee.  Cohb 
prided  himself  on  a  fine  leather  coat  lined 
with  red  flannel. 

"Say,  Mr.  Cobb,"  said  the  guide,  look- 
ing up  from  the  stove,  "you  can't  wear  that 
coat.  It's  too  showy.  A  duck  will  never 
stand  for  that.  It  can  see  it  a  mile  off.  Got 
to  have  something  neutral  in  color." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  agreed  Cobb  irritably, 
and  he  began  taking  it  off.  Instead  he 
donned  a  raincoat. 

This  was  satisfactory  to  the  guide.  Cobb 
then  put  on  a  canvas  cap  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  tying  a  maroon  muffler  round  his 
neck — with  this  he  had  intended  to  make 
us  jealous,  it  developed. 

The  guide  looked  up  again,  regarding 
him  with  something  akin  to  amazement. 

"Take  that  right  off,  Mr.  Cobb,"  he 
directed.  "Never  in  the  world  would  a 
duck  stand  for  a  red  muffler.  You  can't 
wear  that." 

"Oh,  well,"  snapped  Cobb,  "I'll  do  it, 
Tom.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now, 
things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a 
darned  duck  can  get  a  man  up  at  this  time 
of  morning  and  then  dictate  to  him  what 
he  shall  wear." 
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These  Men 
Saved  Millions 
By  Answering 
An  Advertise- 
ment Like  This 


This  railroad  shop  en- 
gineer sent  a  postal-can 
inquiry,  which  according 
to  their  published  state- 
ment resulted  in  saving 
his  road  1400  days  of  en- 
gine time  and  $200,000 
the  first  year. 


If  you  make  iron  or  steel  products — whether  you  are 
the  president  of  the  company  or  just  a  shop  foreman — 
this  advertisement  gives  you  a  chance  to  show  your 
firm  a  wonderful  saving. 

The  four  men  listed  here  read  Lincoln  Welder  ads 
just  as  you  are  doing  now.  They  probably  felt  just  as 
you  do,  that  it  wouldn't  apply  to  their  work,  but  they 
made  up  their  minds  it  would  cost  nothing  to  find  out. 

Their  chance  postal-cards  and  phone  calls  for  Lincoln 
Engineers  actually  saved  them  millions  of  dollars,  as 
you  can  see  from  their  stories,  and  we  could  name  five 
hundred  more  who  have  had  the  same  experience. 

This  same  opportunity  is  yours  now.  Check  over 
the  uses  of  arc  welding.  Think  over  the  processes  in 
your  shop.  If  you  do  any  work  at  all  like  that  listed, 
then  write  for  our  booklet  and  consult  the  nearest 
Lincoln  branch  office. 

Remember  Lincoln  Engineers  will,  without  cost,  in- 
vestigate your  shop,  prepare  estimates  of  saving,  make 
experimental  welds  and  finally  guarantee  any  work 
thev  undertake. 


The  workman  on  this  little  oil  tank  job 
found  out  about  arc  welding,  showei 
his  boss  the  possibilities  and  made 
possible  <a  tremendous  saving  besides 
earning  for  himself  a  fine  promotion. 


Link  Up  14^ith  Lincoln" 


The  president  of  this  firm  put 
telephone  call  for  Lincoln  back  in  1911, 
resulting  to  date  in  saving  many  thou- 
sand auto  castings  like  this  simply  by 
welding  new  steel  in  the  little  defects. 


The  superintendent  of  a  big  oil  re- 
finery wrote  for  a  Lincoln  Engineer, 
who  showed  him  how  to  make  these 
condensers  at  $1.00  each  by  arc  weld- 
ing where  it  cost  $2.06  by  the  old 
method.  This  is  only  one  of  fifty  jobs 
thev  now  do. 


What  A  rc  Welding  Will  Do 

1 —  Joins  steel  or  iron  sheets, 
plates,  shapes  and  parts  to 
make  an  infinite  variety  of 
manufactured  articles.  More 
economical  than  riveting,  braz- 
ing or  gas  welding. 

2 —  Corrects  defects  in  cast- 
ings, forgings,  etc.,  by  filling 
flaws  with  molten  steel. 

3 —  Repairs  breakage  or  wear 
of  steel  shafts,  frames  or  other 
parts,  saving  hours  of  produc- 
tive time  and  many  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
in  scrapped  equipment. 
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exercise  had  hardened  him,  so  that  if  you 
can  imagine  a  studious  young  Indian  in 
modern  costume  trying  to  puzzle  out  some 
such  problem  as  the  self-determination  of 
nations  you  will  gain  some  slight  idea  of 
Professor  Peterson's  appearance. 

"My  car  is  near  the  road,"  he  told  her. 
"But  I  shall  have  to  carry  you,  I  am 
afraid." 

It  may  have  been  his  scientific  manner 
or  it  may  have  been  because  he  said  "I 
am  afraid."  Whatever  it  was,  she  didn't 
want  to  be  carried.  • 

"I'm  sure  I  can  hop  along  somehow,"  she 
said.  So  he  let  her  try  it,  keeping  her  per- 
pendicular as  well  as  he  could.  But  she 
didn't  hop  far. 

"  Ah,  yes;  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  carry 
you,"  said  he.  "Just  a  moment,  please." 

While  he  was  filling  his  pail  at  the  spring 
he  studied  the  question  of  how  best  to  carry 
a  young  lady  through  the  woods,  studying 
it  with  the  same  seriousness  that  he  might 
have  bestowed  upon  the  reconstruction  of 
a  fossil.  Reaching  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, he  returned  to  the  girl  and  bent  for- 
ward a  little,  very  precisely  and  in  a  very 
detached  and  academic  manner. 

"Please  put  your  arms  round  my  neck," 
said  he,  "and  I  will  carry  you  as  though  you 
were  an  infant.  It  isn't  very  far." 

For  a  time  he  carried  her  in  silence. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  he  asked  at  last, 
just  a  little  bit  out  of  breath.  "Did  you 
turn  it  on  a  stone?" 

"Yes.  I  was  walking  through  the  woods 
when  I  noticed  two  men  behind  me.  So  I 
slipped  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  I  could 
and  ran  toward  the  road.  At  first  I 
thought  I  heard  them  running  after  me, 
but  I  guess  I  must  have  thrown  them  off 
the  track.  And  then  when  I  tried  to  jump 
over  the  brook  I  turned  my  ankle." 

Their  faces  were  very  close  together, 
so  that  he  could  hardly  help  looking  at 
her,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  So, 
you  see,  he  couldn't  very  well  help  no- 
ticing the  childlike,  innocent  eyes  that 
so  gravely  looked  into  his  and  the  full 
curved  lips  with  which  she  was  telling 
her  news.  A  remarkable  idea  came  to 
him  then — remarkable,  that  is,  for 
Petrified  Man. 

"A  beautiful  face,"  he  thought,  "ex- 
quisite both  in  lines  and  coloring,"  and 
for  some  strange  reason  he  looked  at  it 
again. 

"Are  you  comfortable  ?  "  he  asked  with 
a  note  that  hadn't  been  in  his  voice 
before. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "It's 
you  I'm  thinking  of." 

At  that  they  exchanged  a  glance  which 
seemed  to  make  them  both  thoughtful, 
and  had  hardly  fin- 
ished this  when  they 
turned  the  last  thicket 
and  came  in  sight  of 
the  car. 

Two  rough-looking 
huskies  were  standing 
in  front  of  it.  One  was 
spinning  the  crank  and 
the  other  was  evi- 
dently catching  his 
breath  from  over- 
indulgence in  that 
same  exercise  a  moment  before. 

"Oh!"  breathed  the  girl  in 
the  young  professor's  ear. 
"They  are  the  two  I  ran  away 
from." 

He  gently  seated  her  against 
the  foot  of  a  tree  and,  straight- 
ening his  shoulders,  he  drew 
his  geologist's  hammer  out  of 
his  pocket  and  stole  forward 
like  a  shadow. 

He  was  only  ten  yards  away 
when  one  of  the  men  caught 
sight  of  him.   There  was  a  cry 
of  warning,  a  sudden 
scurry,  a  hurtling 
crank  handle,  but 
through  it  all  the 
young  professor  ^ 
charged  grandly  for-  y 
ward. 

At  the  end  of  his  rush  he  swung  his 
arm  twice,  and  the  huskies  went  down  like 
pins  in  a  bowling  alley.  Presently  they 
struggled  to  their  feet  and  went  away,  one 
of  them  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands  as  though,  without  such  aid,  it  might 
roll  off  into  the  brush  and  so  be  lost  to 
history. 


"Now!"  said  Professor  Peterson,  return- 
ing to  the  girl;  and,  giving  her  a  smile  that 
was  not  without  its  pride,  he  bent  his  neck 
for  her  arms. 

There  is  always  something  boyish  in  a 
proud  smile,  and  a  flash  of  recognition  went 
over  her. 

"Listen!"  she  said.  "Aren't  you  Her- 
bert Peterson,  who  used  to  live  inJFairfield  ? ' ' 

As  everyone  knows,  that  sort  of  thing  is 
catching,  one  flash  starting  another. 

"And  you  are  Marion  Hubbard!"  he 
answered.  "Fatty — I  mean  Nelson  Hub- 
bard's sister!" 

"  Oh ! "  she  cried.  "  If  this  isn't  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  ever  happened!" 
Which  is  one  of  the  three  most  dangerous 
beliefs  that  any  girl  can  entertain.  And  as 
she  placed  her  arms  round  his  neck  she  gave 
him  such  a  smile  that  it  haunted  him  long 
after  he  had  taken  her  to  the  hotel  where 
she  was  stopping. 

"I— er— I  think  I  had  better  get  away 
from  here  to-morrow,"  he  told  himself  after 
he  had  made  camp  for 
the  second  time.  And 
when  he  had  eaten  his 
supper  he  suddenly 
roused  himself  from  a 
dreamy  reverie,  lit  a 
flash  lamp  in  something 
like  a  panic  and  drew 
his  notebook  from  under 
the  seat. 

"During  the  move- 
ments by  which  moun- 
tain masses  have  been 
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Vp  and  Down  the  Continent,  Then, 
Roamed  the  Young  Petrified  Man, 
Tapping  the  Rocks  With  His  Ham- 
mer  as  Though  In  Search  of  an 
Imprisoned  Goddess 

upheaved,"  he  wrote, "  many  seem- 
ing miracles  have  taken  place;  but 
of  all  these  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  greatest  is— M  — Ma- 
Marion— Odamdamdam— the  greatest  is — 
Marion  Hubbard." 

VI 

WHEN  Professor  Peterson  woke  in  the 
morning  he  said  to  himself:  "At  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon  I  shall  be  a  hundred 
miles  from  here." 


But  he  wasn't.  At  four  o'clock  that 
afternoon  he  was  calling  on  Marion  Hub- 
bard—to  see  how  she  was — and  wishing  he 
had  brought  a  box  of  candy  with  him.  As 
you  can  guess,  they  found  plenty  to  talk 
about — that  is  to  say,  Marion  found  plenty 
to  talk  about  and  the  professor  found  just 
as  much  to  listen  to.  The  next  afternoon 
he  took  some  candy  with  him,  but  was  too 
bashful  to  give  it  to  her.  On  his  third  visit, 
however,  he  boldly  gave  her  the  candy, 
and  when  he  saw  her  eating — the  selfsame 
candy  that  he  had  just  given  her— he  looked 
like  a  learned  scientist  who  had  just  made 
a  wonderful  discovery,  beaming  behind  his 
spectacles  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
scholarly  satisfaction. 

"How— how  would  you  like  to  take  a 
ride  this  evening?  "  he  asked  her. 

"Fine!"  she  said.  "I  think  I  can] limp 
down  to  the  car  somehow." 

Easy,  oh,  so  easy,  is  the  fall  to  Avernus! 
As  soon  as  he  left  her  Herbert  found  a 
barber  shop;  and  while  the  artist  there  was 
lathering  him  and  scraping 
him  and  trimming  him  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  had  it 
out  with  himself. 

"Twenty-five  dollars  a 
week,"  thought  he.  "That's 
all  I've  got.  By 
camping  out 
and  living  the 
way  I  do  I  just 
manage  tjo 
make  it  suffice. 
But  as  for  get- 
ting married  or 
buying  a  ring  or 
doing  any- 
thing— er — of  a 
foolish  nature 
like  that,  it  is 
ab-so-lute-ly 
out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  will  call 
for  Miss  Marion 
to-night,  be- 
cause I  prom- 
ised her  I  would 
,  do  so;  but  to- 

morrow morn- 
ing early  I  am 
going  to  get  away  from  here 
just  as  quick  as  I  can  go." 

"Lilac  or  violet  water?" 
asked  the  barber. 
"Lilac,"  he  groaned. 
"Did  I  hurt  you?" 
"No,  no,  not  that!  The  way 
I  feel— that's  all." 

The  moon  was  shining  when 
Marion  Hubbard  and  young 
Professor  Peterson  started  up 
Aurora  that  evening — shining 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
on  the  far-flung  view  below.  It 
may  have  been  because  the 
noise  seemed  to  jar  upon  such  a 
scene;  but  whatever  it  was, 
he  stopped  the  car  on  the  side 
of  the  road  and  cast  an  appre- 
ciative glance  at  the  towering 
magnificence  above  and  the  sil- 
very splendor  below. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  night! " 
said  he,  unconsciously  adopt- 
ing an  immemorial  formula. 

"I  love  it!"  she  gently  ex- 
claimed, half  turned  toward 
the  view  below.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  there  is  something  about  to-night  that 
simply  thrills  me!" 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  Herbert  looked 
up  over  his  shoulder  at  Aurora,  rising  crest 
upon  crest,  crown  upon  crown,  green  ra- 
vine and  towering  cliff.  One  might  have 
thought  that  with  the  mountain  so  near  a 
young  geologist  would  have  thought  of 
nothing  else. 

"The  history  of  the  world  is  written  in 
its  rocks";  and  here  was  an  inverted  moun- 
tain, silently  bearing  witness  to  cooling 
crusts  and  molten  masses,  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  and  all  those  cosmic  forces  which 
engrave  the  records  of  time  and  make  men 
look  like  such  insignificant  nincompoops. 
Just  one  look  at  Aurora,  though,  was  all 
that  the  young  professor  could  spare  at  the 
moment— a  look  half  wistful  and  half 
pleading— and  then  his  glance  was  back  on 
Marion  again. 

Under  the  magic  of  the  moonlight  her 
eyes  were  veiled  wells  of  mystery  in  which 
a  man  could  see  whatever  he  wished  to 
see—  Romance  and  Beauty— Larks  and 


Laughter— My  Love  is  Like  a  Red,  Red 
Rose  and  I've  Lived  for  Love  and  Die.  One 
of  her  hands  was  on  her  knee,  the  fingers 
curling  a  little,  as  the  tendrils  of  ivy  might 
curl  if  the  castle  wall  weren't  there  to  twine 
upon. 

The  young  professor  looked  at  this  hand 
and  frowned  to  himself,  beetling  his  brows 
as  he  had  done  a  few  days  before  upon  dis- 
covering the  Jurassic  rock  in  a  stratum 
below  the  Silurian. 

"Now  I  wonder  what  the  result  would 
be,"  you  could  imagine  him  thinking,  "if 
I  were  to  reach  over  and  take  her  hand. 
Something — something  seems  to  be  urging 
me  on  to  try  it." 

Obviously  there  was  only  one  way  to  try 
it.  He  reached  over.  It  may  have  been 
that  Marion  was  altogether  absorbed  in 
the  view.  At  least  she  made  no  sign.  And 
still  Aurora  frowned  above  them,  rising 
crest  on  crest  and  crown  on  crown. 

"Now  what  is  the  net  result  of  this?" 
you  could  imagine  Herbert  asking  himself, 
his  head  on  one  side  and  a  look  of  scholarly 
inquiry  behind  his  spectacles.  Gradually 
then  he  began  to  nod  his  head,  as  you  some- 
times see  an  epicure  do  just  before  he  begins 
to  smack  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  to  tell  him- 
self, "The  net  result  is — er — good — very 
good!" 

Easy— oh,  so  easy— is  that  fatal  descent! 

For  the  first  time  then  he  noticed  the 
distance  between  them  on  the  seat. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  you  could  almost 
imagine  him  thinking  then,  "that  I  have 
heard  it  said  that — that  it  is  somewhat 
pleasant  if — er — er — a  young  gentleman 
and  a  young  lady — er — sit  rather  closely 
together.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  basis 
of  truth,  however  remote,  in — er — er — a 
hypothesis  so  apparently  absurd?  " 

Possibly  just  to  solve  the  problem,  he 
eliminated  the  distance  between  them,  and 
again  after  a  few  minutes  he  nodded  his 
head  as  he  had  probably  nodded  it  when 
he  had  first  reasoned  out  for  himself  the 
seven  great  subdivisions  of  geology. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Marion,  still  look- 
ing over  the  valley,  "I  have  often  won- 
dered why  so  many  stones  are  found  on 
hills  and  mountains.  You'd  wonder  how 
they  got  up  there,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Childlike  and  innocent,"  he  breathed 
to  himself,  and  a  fine  deepening  feeling  of 
protection  swept  over  him  like  a  wave. 

"You  would  almost  think  they  had 
climbed  up  there,  wouldn't  you?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

The  Petrified  Man~drew  a  breath  that 
was  like  a  sigh. 

"No— I'll  tell  you,"  he  began  in  his 
gentlest  voice.  "In — in  the  beginning — 
in  the  beginning" — again  he  drew  one  of 
those  deep  breaths.  "Marion,"  he  said, 
"I — I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I — 
love  you,  Marion.  Please  don't  be  angry, 
dear." 

At  first  they  didn't  speak  much,  but  be- 
fore they  left  he  told  her  about  Uncle 
Andrew's  money  and  the  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week. 

"Of  course  I  know  that  we  can't  get 
married  on  that,"  said  he,  "and  though  I 
could  probably  find  some  educational  open- 
ing in  time,  I  would  much  prefer  to  embark 
upon  one  of  those  commercial  careers  of 
which  the  magazines  sometimes  speak, 
where  fortunes  are  made  with  such  won- 
derful speed." 

Again  they  didn't  speak  much,  and  in  the 
silence  it  gradually  came  to  young  Pro- 
fessor Peterson  for  the  first  time  just  what 
had  taken  place. 

"I've  done  it!"  he  thought,  as  many 
and  many  a  man  has  thought  before.  And 
again  as  they  went  down  the  road  a  little 
later,  "I've  done  it!"  he  repeated  to  him- 
self with  a  sinking  heart. 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
mountain,  towering  over  them  still,  crest 
on  crest  and  crown  on  crown,  like  some 
majestic  milestone  of  the  ages. 

"Aye,  look!"  Aurora  seemed  to  say. 
"I  thought  you  had  real  metal  in  you  once. 
Now  go  your  way;  you've  made  your 
choice.  You'll  soon  find  what  you've  got." 

"This  old  mountain  makes  me  feel 
creepy,"  whispered  Marion.  She  leaned 
for  a  moment  against  his  shoulder.  "  You'll 
always  love  me,  Herbert?"  she  asked,  as 
though  she  sensed  the  heavy  feeling  at  his 
heart . 

"Always!  Always!  Forever  and  ever ! " 
he  fervently  assured  her. 

(Continued  on  Page  88) 
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Excelo  is  the  dependable  ally  of  the  resourceful 
housewife.  Always  ready — just  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  to  add  a  glass  of  water,  and  mix. 
Then  a  few  more  minutes  for  baking.  And  of 
course — the  one  inevitable  result — a  perfect  cake, 
one  you'll  be  proud  to  serve  on  any  occasion. 


When  unexpected  guests  arrive,  the  first  thought 
is  Excelo.  The  quality  of  Excelo  ingredients  and 
the  scientific  mixing  have  made  Excelo  fail-proof. 
There  are  four  flavors — white,  light,  fluffy  Lemon 
and  Vanilla;  rich,  creamy  Chocolate,  and  luscious 
spiced  Devil's  Food. 


Grocers  everywhere  are  supplying  the  demand  for  Excelo 
E.  C.  GATLIN  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Bccelcf 


CAKE  MIXTURE 


EXCELO  is  the  original 
modern  cake  mixture.  The 
first  white  cake,  the  first 
chocolate  cake,  the  first  cake 
of  flavors— all  were  original 
EXCELO  flavors. 


AS 

SIMPLE 
AS 


H 

sift 

add  water  and  mix 

then  bake 

set? 
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Reliable  Haulage  Everywhere 

on  Pneumatics 


"We  could  not  take  some  of  the  contracts  we  handle  unless  we  were  able  to  haul 
on  pneumatics,  and  our  truck  drivers  would  not  attempt  to  get  to  some  of  the 
locations  in  the  oil  fields  on  anything  else  but  the  big  pneumatics.  The  use  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  has  enabled  our  trucks  to  develop  very  high  earning 
power,  to  operate  in  bad  weather  when  others  are  idle  and  to  extend  the 
scope  and  volume  of  our  business  with  the  consequent  effect  on  revenue. 
W.  O.  Marriott,  Pres.,  Marriott  and  Gates  Construction  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 


FREQUENT  and  diversified  experience  draws  attention,  as 
above,  to  the  way  in  which  motor  trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  actually  increase  the  earnings  of  certain  businesses. 

It  is  observed  everywhere  that  the  traction,  cushioning  and 
activity  of  these  pneumatics  afford  a  reliable  basis  of  extend- 
ing deliveries  and  serving  more  customers. 

In  the  marked  competence  of  the  burly  pneumatics  many  find 
the  only  means  of  steady,  safe  and  economical  hauling  under 
all  conditions  of  weather,  route  and  traffic. 

Pneumatic  protection  of  drivers,  loads  and  trucks,  as  well  as 
the  conserving  of  roads,  is  a  major  factor  in  the  advancing 
adoption  of  motor  trucks  for  increased  duty. 

All  these  advantages  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  are  made  most 
practical  by  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  for  this  sinews 
them  with  unusual  strength  and  endurance. 

Digests  of  the  hauling  records  of  commercial  and  industrial 
users  of  pneumatics  are  mailed  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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"Ah,  yes,"  Aurora  seemed  to  say,  "but 
just  you  wait,  young  lady,  till  he  yearns 
for  me ! " 

VII 

WHEN  Marion  went  back  to  Fairfield, 
Herbert  went  with  her.  If  he  could 
find  an  opening  anywhere,  he  could  find 
one  there.  So  why  try  anywhere  else  where 
Marion  wasn't? 

For  the  first  two  weeks  he  walked  round, 
dropping  in  upon  old  classmates  and  noting 
with  growing  surprise  how  well  they  seemed 
to  be  doing.  Marion's  brother,  Fatty,  who 
had  studied  law,  already  had  a  suite  of 
offices  in  one  of  his  father's  buildings,  with 
the  line  "Attorney  and  Counselor"  under 
his  name.  Egbert  Guerin  had  come  back 
from  an  Eastern  college  two  years  before 
with  a  whole  headful  of  new  ideas  and  had 
opened  a  handsome  place  over  Smith's 
drug  store — "Egbert  Guerin,  Real  Es- 
tate"— mahogany  railings,  a  pale  cashier 
in  a  gilded  cage,  doors  lettered  "Private" 
and  everything  else  in  keeping.  Walter 
Hollaway  had  opened  a  wet-wash  laundry 
and  was  making  money  so  fast  that  he  was 
building  a  modern  residence  on  Beverley 
Place.  Tommy  Baxter  had  gone  into  part- 
nership with  his  father  in  the  wholesale 
produce  business,  and  had  a  car  with  such 
a  long  wheel  base  that  when  it  turned  a 
corner  it  reminded  Herbert  of  a  hook-and- 
ladder  truck,  and  he  half  expected  to  see  a 
fireman  perched  on  the  rear  end  to  steer 
the  back  wheels. 

"It  certainly  seems  easy  enough  to  get 
along  in  the  world  of  commerce,"  thought 
the  young  professor.  "  I  am  sure  I  ought  to 
find  something — somewhere." 

He  did.  Marion's  father,  Major  Hub- 
bard, was  not  only  the  largest  real-estate 
owner  in  Fairfield;  he  was  also  the  leading 
war  horse  of  the  town,  and  whenever  he 
pawed  the  earth  all  the  lesser  chargers  shied 
round  and  whinnied.  Because  of  the 
major's  influence,  Herbert  got  a  job  as 
assistant  paying  teller  of  the  National  Gold 
Bank — and  lasted  there  two  weeks.  His 
cutting  off  was  due  to  that  scythe  of  cir- 
cumstance which  is  sometimes  known  as  a 
lady.  She  wanted  a  check  cashed  when 
her  account  was  overdrawn,  and  because 
Herbert  wasn't  tactful  enough  to  turn  her 
down  and  make  her  feel  that  she  was  getting 
a  handful  of  money  at  the  same  time,  she 
went  out  with  a  red  face  and  told  her  hus- 
band that  never  before  in  all  her  life  had 
she  been  so  insulted  and  mortified  before 
a  whole  bankful  of  people.  Her  husband, 
being  a  pepperbox  by  nature,  immedi- 
ately started  an  enjoyable  time  by  going 
off  at  half  cock  and  calling  on  the  president 
of  the  National  Gold  Bank. 

They  called  Herbert  in — and  Herbert 
listened.  And  he  looked  at  the  plump  little 
president,  all  fussed  up  and  breathing  hard, 
with  his  whiskers  trimmed  like  problems 
from  Euclid.  And  he  looked  at  Little 
Pepperbox,  so  earnest  in  his  wrath.  And 
he  thought  of  the  woman  who  had  caused  it 
all,  her  voice  trembling  with  anger  and  red 
spots  on  her  cheeks.  And  then  somehow  he 
began  to  think  of  the  life  he  had  given  up — 
the  sunny  wind-swept  days  and  starry 
nights,  the  clean,  sweet  distances  which 
were  his  to  command,  that  intoxicating 
feeling  of  imminent  discovery  which  some- 
times fell  upon  him  just  before  finding  a 
rare  specimen — Cape  Eternity  on  the 
Saguenay,  Mount  Washington  from  Craw- 
ford Notch,  and,  finally,  Aurora  herself, 
rising  crest  on  crest  and  crown  on  crown,  a 
monument  to  those  stupendous  forces 
compared  to  which  mankind  is  such  an 
insignificant  nincompoop  and  all  his  works 
are  dust. 

"Are  you  listening,  Mr.  Peterson?"  the 
president  indignantly  asked. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth — er — I'm  afraid 
I  wasn't,"  said  Herbert.  "I  was  thinking 
of  something  else." 

Which  marked  the  end  of  a  financial 
career  that  was  never  really  promising. 

"I  guess  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  business," 
thought  the  young  professor  with  a  heavy 
heart  as  he  left  the  bank.  His  next  thought 
was  almost  incoherent,  but  because  it  is  a 
reflection  which  comes  to  nearly  all  men 
sooner  or  later,  it  may  as  well  be  set  down 
here.  "And  all  for  what?"  he  morosely 
asked  himself,  and  felt  perhaps  as  Adam 
felt  when  first  the  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  brow. 

He  hadn't  gone  much  farther  when  he 
saw  Marion  approaching  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  walking  as  though  to  music 
which  only  she  could  hear,  looking  as 
though  she  were  thinking  of  immortal 
poetry —  Sunset  and  Evening  Star  and 


The  Beautiful  Annabel  Lee.  She  was 
wearing  a  slate-blue  velvet  hat,  with  a 
scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulder  in  a  manner 
that  hinted  at  romance — Carmen  redivivus 
and  those  other  breathless  epics  of  love 
which  are  the  songs  of  the  ages. 

"Yes,  you  bet  it's  worth  it!"  thought 
Herbert,  and  quickly  crossed  the  street. 

His  next  position  was  as  outside  sales- 
man for  a  mill-supply  company  in  which 
the  major  was  interested.  In  that  he 
lasted  exactly  one  month,  his  gross  sales 
amounting  to  one  gallon  of  heavy  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and  nothing  else  whatsoever. 

"I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  a  sales- 
man," he  bleakly  confessed  to  the  major 
when  this  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  major  snorted. 

"My  boy,"  said  he,  "I'll  give  you  one 
more  chance.  When  I  was  young  I  learned 
to  swim  by  being  thrown  in  the  water.  I 
guess  you  know  that  I  own  a  little  real 
estate  round  here?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  suppose  you  start  in  the  real- 
estate  business.  It  won't  cost  you  much  to 
see  what  you  can  do.  If  you  make  out  well 
you'll  soon  have  all  the  business  you  can 
handle.  But  if  you  fail  in  that  too  " 

He  bristled  his  mane,  and  Herbert  knew 
very  well  what  failure  meant.  When  he 
reached  home  he  found  Aurora's  picture 
and  placed  it  on  his  bureau  opposite  Mar- 
ion's photograph. 

"I've  noticed  that  nearly  everyone  has  a 
mascot,"  he  told  himself.  "Egbert  has 
that  silver-mounted  rabbit's  foot  on  his 
desk,  and  the  president  of  the  bank  used  to 
think  that  his  paper  weight  was  lucky — 
that  queer  little  image  with  the  large  feet. 
Yes,  even  the  major  has  a  horseshoe  in  the 
top  drawer  of  his  desk.  Perhaps  that  has 
been  my  trouble,"  he  smiled,  pleased  at  the 
fancy.  "I  have  had  no  mascot.  Certainly 
the  mountains  have  always  been  lucky  for 
me,  so  I  think  I'll  take  Aurora,  and  just  as 
soon  as  my  new  office  is  open  I'll  set  her  in 
place  upon  my  desk  and  we'll  see  if  she 
brings  me  luck." 

It  was  imagination,  of  course — imagina- 
tion pure  and  simple — but  for  the  first  time 
Aurora  didn't  appear  to  be  looking  at  him. 
Her  stony  eyes  seemed  to  be  turned  to  the 
left — fixed  upon  Marion's  photograph  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bureau. 

VIII 

THE  location  of  Herbert's  new  office 
could  hardly  ha  ve  been  better ;  but  when 
that  is  said  all  is  said.  It  was  a  small  store 
built  in  a  canon  between  two  large  cliff 
buildings,  a  small  store  that  had  just  been 
vacated  by  a  plumber,  but  it  was  plenty 
large  enough  for  the  one  small  safe,  the 
two  small  desks  and  the  half-dozen  kitchen 
chairs  which  were  bought  from  a  second- 
hand dealer.  While  these  were  being  set  in 
place  a  sign  painter  was  busy  on  the  window. 

"Herbert  A.  Peterson,"  he  printed — in  a 
curve  like  an  archway — and  underneath 
this  in  three  lines,  as  though  he  were  de- 
signing a  triple-decked  subway:  "Real 
Estate.  Insurance.  Investments." 

Across  the  street  in  Egbert's  office  Fatty 
Hubbard  found  humor  in  the  sign.  But 
Egbert  didn't.  For  some  time  that  wide- 
awake young  man  had  had  one  eye  on 
Fatty's  sister  Marion  and  his  other  eye  on 
Major  Hubbard's  real-estate  business.  So 
far  as  Marion  was  concerned,  Herbert 
hadn't  been  back  a  week  when  Egbert 
knew  who  was  calling  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Sunday  to  see  Marion  at  the  major's 
handsome  residence  on  Pride's  Hill;  and  so 
far  as  the  major's  real -estate  business  was 
concerned,  the  sign  across  the  street  was  a 
disconcerting  straw  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing. 

"'Investments,'"  chuckled  Fatty,  still 
drawing  humor  from  the  sign.  "  Remember 
the  time  he  was  the  letter  fly,  Bert?  I'll 
say  he's  got  a  great  little  head  for  invest- 
ments, especially  watered  stock — eh,  Bert? ' ' 
It  only  needed  the  word  "stock"  to  give 
Egbert  a  really  Napoleonic  idea. 

"Did  you  get  a  call  from  a  stock  sales- 
man yesterday?"  he  suddenly  asked  Fatty. 
"A  smooth  old  article  with  something  or 
other  in  Mexico?" 

"Sure  I  did!  He  walked  right  in  and  he 
walked  right  out.  Why?" 

"Let's  round  him  up  and  steer  him 
against  Herb  Peterson — shall  we?  Then 
we'll  see  what  sort  of  a  financier  we've  got 
across  the  street." 

They  looked  at  each  other  as  they  used 
to  look  in  the  old  letter-fly  days,  and 
when  they  left  the  office  together  a  few 
minutes  later  you  might  almost  have 
thought  that  they  had  gone  for  the  water. 


"Quick  worker,  all  right,"  said  Fatty  as 
they  reached  the  street.  "He's  got  a  cus- 
tomer already." 

This  first  client  of  Herbert's  was  a  queru- 
lous old  boy  with  a  piping  voice  whowanted 
to  sell  his  farm  in  Hell  Hollow.  For  reasons 
of  his  own  he  didn't  say  that  for  years  he 
had  haunted  the  real-estate  offices  of  Fair- 
field without  success. 

Herbert  took  down  the  particulars,  and 
as  soon  as  his  client  had  gone  he  put  a  sign 
in  the  window: 

"For  Sale— Desirable  farm  in  Hell  Hol- 
low. Small  sum  of  cash  buys  this  farm. 
Particulars  inside." 

The  passers-by  had  many  a  smile  at 
that,  but  it  remained  for  Major  Hubbard 
to  explain  the  joke  to  Herbert. 

"To  speak  of  a  desirable  farm  in  Hell 
Hollow,"  said  he,  "is  the  same  as  speaking 
of  a  cool  place  in  Hades.  Have  you  ever 
seen  this  farm?" 

"No,  sir.  I've  been  near  the  Hollow,  but 
never  in  it." 

"Then  take  my  advice  and  go.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  always  do  that.  Go  and  exam- 
ine a  property  yourself  and  then  you'll 
know  what  it  amounts  to." 

The  major  hadn't  been  gone  long  when 
three  other  visitors  entered.  The  first  was 
Egbert,  the  second  was  Fatty  and  the 
third  shall  speak  for  himself. 

IX 

TT  MAY  indeed  be  true,  as  the  ancient 
JL  writers  had  it,  that  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  creation.  But  so  far  as  modern 
records  go,  it  would  sometimes  seem  that 
the  claim  is  not  yet  proved.  A  man  may  be 
nobler  than  a  mountain,  but  who  shall 
stand  before  Mount  McKinley  and  claim  a 
greater  measure  of  nobility?  Shall  any  of 
the  three,  for  instance,  who  called  on  Her- 
bert Peterson  that  afternoon? 

"Mr.  Peterson,"  began  the  stranger,  "if 
you  can  give  me  just  five  minutes  of  your 
time  I  think  I  can  promise  that  you  will 
never  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Herbert,  impressed  by 
the  other's  earnestness,  the  white  edging  of 
his  waistcoat  and  his  chamois  gloves. 

They  all  sat  down,  Egbert  and  Fatty 
taking  seats  where  they  could  commune 
with  each  other  unobserved. 

"Mr.  Peterson,"  said  the  stranger,  "my 
name  is  Hawkes.  But  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  of  me  as  Hawkes.  I  want  you  to 
think  of  me  as  Opportunity.  Mister  Op- 
portunity— that  is  my  name,  sir — and  per- 
haps it  will  serve  as  introduction  that  both 
these  gentlemen  believe  in  me,  or  they 
wouldn't  have  brought  me  here." 

Unobserved,  Fatty  and  Egbert  exchanged 
winks,  but  otherwise  preserved  the  sol- 
emnity of  their  features. 

"  It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  I  am  selling  an 
investment,"  continued  the  stranger,  "but 
in  a  larger  sense  I  am  selling  an  independ- 
ent future  and  freedom  from  all  future 
financial  worries.  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  before  I  consented  to  sell  a  single  share 
of  the  stock  which  I  represent  I  bought  for 
myself  and  my  family  every  share  that  I 
could  afford  to  buy.  Nay,  more.  I  mort- 
gaged my  home  and  bought  shares  with 
that.  Nay,  more.  I  borrowed  on  my  life 
insurance  and  bought  shares  with  that.  I 
tell  you  all  this  quite  frankly.  I  am  not  a 
rich  man,  Mr.  Peterson,  as  you  business 
men  of  Fairfield  would  describe  a  rich  man. 
The  utmost  that  I  could  scrape  together 
was  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  But 
every  last  cent  of  that  went  into  shares  of 
the  Porfirio  Gold  and  Rubber  Company, 
of  Mexico;  and  when  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Peterson,  the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
who  are  our  largest  stockholders,  I  think  you 
can  begin  to  appreciate  one  of  the  sources 
of  my  enthusiasm." 

"  If  I  could  only  talk  business  like  that ! " 
thought  Herbert.  "Did  you  buy  any?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  Egbert. 

"Yes,  I  bought  some." 

"And  you,  Nelson?" 

"All  I  could  afford." 

"Mr.  Peterson,"  continued  Opportunity, 
his  eyes  never  leaving  Herbert's  face,  "I 
am  going  to  show  you  something  that  very 
few  people  have  seen.  I  am  going  to  show 
you  maps  and  photographs  of  our  prop- 
erty, facsimiles  of  a  contract  which  we  have 
made  with  a  European  Power,  and  a  tele- 
gram received  this  very  morning  telling  me 
of  a  rich  gold  strike  which  has  just  been 
made  upon  our  property  and  ordering  me 
not  to  sell  a  single  share  of  Porfirio  stock 
after  five  o'clock  to-day.  What  time  is 
it  now?  It  is  now  four-thirty-six.  Op- 
portunity still  has  twenty-four  minutes  to 


talk  to  you,  Mr.  Peterson.   I  will  open  my 

valise." 

Before  he  closed  it  again  Herbert  had 
bought  fifteen  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
Porfirio  stock. 

"In  less  than  three  months  that  ought 
to  bring  me  in  a  thousand  dollars  a  week," 
he  thought,  quoting  from  Old  Oppor- 
tunity's words  after  his  visitors  had  gone. 
"And  even  if  he  exaggerated  four  hundred 
per  cent  and  it  only  brings  me  in  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month,  Marion  and  I  can 
easily  be  married  on  that." 

Golden  dreams  followed— golden  dreams 
that  might  have  been  dimly  associated 
with  Aurora.  At  least  Herbert  turned  to 
her  picture  once. 

"You  good  old  mascot,"  said  he,  "see 
what  you've  done  for  me  already!" 

"Yes,"  she  seemed  to  tell  him  with  an 
even  glance,  "I  see." 

Over  in  Egbert's  office  they  probably 
saw  it  too. 

"I  wish  he  hadn't  gone  down  into  his 
roll  so  deep,"  said  Fatty  uneasily. 

Even  Egbert  looked  thoughtful. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  he  said  at  last,  "that's 
the  sort  of  a  financier  he  is." 

x 

HERBERT  bought  his  stock  upon  a 
Wednesday.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day Egbert  sauntered  over  the  street,  his 
face  doleful  and  altogether  looking  like 
one  who  brings  sad  tidings  from  afar. 

"Say,  Herb,"  he  began,  "that  guy 
Hawkes  with  the  Mexican  stock— I'm 
sorry  he  stung  you  so  hard." 

"Why?"  demanded  the  other,  his  heart 
contracting. 

"We've  just  found  out  he's  a  faker  and 
his  stock  isn't  worth  a  cent.  Lucky  for 
Fatty  and  me  we  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
much — just  a  few  hundred  shares  at  ten 
cents  a  share.  Too  bad  you  let  yourself  in 
so  deep.  I  tried  to  catch  your  eye  and  tip 
you  off  at  the  time,  but  you  were  so 

excited  " 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  young  professor, 
smiling  uncertainly,  "it  might  have  been 

worse.  I  suppose  " 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  he  sat  at  his 
desk,  as  the  victim  of  a  tornado,  miracu- 
lously saved  himself,  might  sit  among  the 
ruins  of  his  easy-chair  and  stare  at  the 
wreckage  around  him. 

"What  a  fool  Marion  will  think  I  am!" 
he  thought. 

The  farther  this  sunk  in  the  more  it  hurt 
him.  For  whether  it's  instinct,  reason  or 
vanity,  there  are  few  men  who  like  to  be  the 
butt  of  the  play  when  Beauty's  looking  on. 

"Spotlight!  Spotlight!"  the  aspiring 
lover  cries  in  his  heart — and  then  to  have 
the  clown  sneak  behind  him  and  hit  him 
with  a  slap  stick  while  the  audience  jeers 
and  the  horn  goes  "Bla-a-a-a!" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  always  been — 
unfortunate,"  thought  Herbert  with  a 
growing  feeling  of  dreary  helplessness — 
"all  my  life — ever  since  I  can  remember; 
always  trying  to  do  something,  and  some- 
thing else  always  pulling  me  back." 
Whereupon  he  voiced  another  of  those  re- 
flections which  probably  began  with  Adam 
and  have  come  right  down  the  ages: 
"Everybody's  fool— that's  me." 

He  chewed  on  this  for  a  while  in  bitter 
rumination,  but  it  was  not  until  his  next 
thought  that  he  caught  the  full  flavor: 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  go  and  see 
Marion  to-night — and  get  it  over  with." 

He  stopped  there,  because  from  away 
down  deep  in  his  breast  the  sound  of  a  sob 
rose.  He  listened  for  a  moment  with  a 
sorrowful  countenance,  and  then  "  You  stop 
that!"  he  exclaimed,  as  though  to  some 
invisible,  subconscious  self.  After  another 
muffled  explosion  or  two  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  knew  that  the  music  was  over. 
Aurora's  picture  suddenly  caught  his  eye. 

"Damn  you,  anyway!"  he  cried,  and 
threw  it  in  the  wastebasket.  "Call  your- 
self a  mascot!"  Aurora  lay  there,  face 
upward,  in  her  fallen  estate,  but  still  looked 
at  the  young  professor  with  tranquil  eyes. 

"  If  I  could  only  go  back  to  where  I  was 
before  I  met  Marion,"  he  thought,  voicing 
another  world-old  reflection.  "But,  for  one 
thing,  I  know  how  much  I'm  going  to  miss 
her;  and  for  another  thing,  I  only  just 
managed  to  get  along  on  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week.  I  couldn't  begin  to  do  it  on  ten." 

At  that  he  drew  another  deep  breath  and 
mournfully  closed  his  desk. 

"Done  all  the  way  round,"  he  thought, 
and  a  minute  later,  when  he  locked  the 
door,  he  probably  felt  a  measure  of  aston- 
ishment that  the  sun  was  still  shining  and 
(Concluded  on  Page  91) 
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Haven't  you,  at  some  time,  known  a  woman  whose 
clothes  were  always  so  delightfully  becoming  that  the 
impression  she  left  with  you,  after  each  meeting,  re' 
mained  like  the  delicate  odor  of  an  exquisite  perfume? 


And,  just  between  your 
mirror  and  yourself, 
haven't  you  been  a  bit 
envious  —  knowing  that 
your  clothes  were  probably 
far  more  expensive,  yet 
feeling  that  they  lacked 
that  something  which 
would  give  you  the  same 
touch  of  individuality  ? 

It  is  a  woman's  birth' 
right  to  want  to  dress  styl' 
ishly  and  becomingly,  no 
matter  what  her  walk  in 
life.  Nature  has  blessed  her 
with  this  instinct  and  it  is 
one  of  her  feminine  charms. 

This  little  touch  of  ro' 
mance  and  the  under' 
standing  of  it  is  what  gives 
Printzess  tailors  the  right 
to  add  "Distinction  in 
Dress"  to  their  signature  on 
every  garment  they  make. 

Way  back  in  the  begin' 
ning  when  Printzess  de' 
signers  undertook  the  very 
important  task  of  develop' 
ing  a  quality  standard  for 
Printzess  garments,  they 
realized  that  success  could 
be  obtained  only  through 
understanding  what  women 
want  in  coats  and  suits,  then 
making  these  coats  and 
suits  as  perfect  as  possible. 


The  visible  ensemble, 
called  style,  was  naturally 
their  first  consideration. 
But,  there  was  also  some 
thing  quite  as  important 
as  the  style  to  be  consid' 
ered  if  Printzess  was  al' 
ways  to  mean  "Distinction 
in  Dress."  Excellent  ma' 
terials,  perfect  contour  of 
line  and  an  accepted  design 
produce  the  latest  decree 
of  fashion,  but  there  is  an 
unseen  quality  which  de 
termines  the  life  of  the 
garment.  And  upon  that, 
everything  is  dependent. 

With  this  idea  in  mind, 
Printzess  designers  and 
tailors  have  built  the  foun' 
dation  for  Printzess  "D'is' 
tinction  in  Dress."  While 
specialists  in  style  inter' 
pretation  create  ideals, 
skilled  workers  are  busy  in 
the  Printzess  laboratories, 
where  colors  are  tested  and 
materials  thoroughly 
shrunk,  even  to  the  canvas 
lining  and  finishing  tape. 
Dozens  of  these  seemingly 
insignificant  items  must 
enter  into  the  preparation 
so  that  the  first  unexpected 
shower  or  flurry  of  snow  will 
not  cause  seams  to  pucker 
or  straight  lines  to  sag. 


Nothing  is  overlooked.  Perfection  is  the  sole  aim  of 
each  Printzess  worker.  And  it  is  this  ideal  carried 
out  in  every  minute  detail  which  gives  the  woman 
who  desires  individuality  perfect  confidence  in  the 
"Distinction  in  Dress"  label.  She  is  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  will  not  only  reflect  good  style 
but  good  taste  not  only  during  the  first  entire  season 
but  other  seasons  that  she  wears  her  "Printzess." 
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The  New  Thor-3i  Washer  for  the  Home 

oA  Reed  Christmas  Gift 


y^~FTER  14  years  of  experience  and 
r%    /~M    progress,  the  world's   oldest  and 
largest  manufacturer  of  electric  wash' 
ing  machines  has  perfected  a  wonderful  new 
model — the  new  Thor-32- 

First  of  all  it  is  a  Thor,  with  the  same  revolv- 
ing,  reversing  cylinder  which  over  500,000 
housekeepers  know  from  experience  is  the  quick' 
est,  gentlest,  and  most  thorough  washing  method 
ever  devised. 

The  shapely  lines  of  the  new  all-metal  body 
compel  admiration.  But  the  beauty  is  only  inci- 
dental to  the  practical  value — for  the  construction 


is  such  as  to  effect  a  saving  in  space  that  gives 
this  new  Thor,  for  the  home,  more  than  60% 
greater  washing  capacity. 

The  self-draining  cover,  never  attempted  on  any 
washing  machine  before,  and  superior  type  all' 
metal  swinging  wringer  are  other  new  features 
which  all  women  will  appreciate. 

Visit  your  nearby  Thor  dealer.  He  will  take 
great  pride  in  showing  you  this  new  Thor,  which 
he  will  sell  you  on  very  liberal  terms. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  "You  and  Your  Laundry," 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  the  well-known 
writer  on  Household  Economics. 


Other  Products  of  the  Hurley  Machine  Company  are  the  Thor  Electric  Ironer  and  the  Thor  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

HURLEY  MACHINE  COMBWY 


147  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  i""  ^„ 1  C\(£,„n^  ,-. „  A  r?__i_.„:„„    f't.I 209  Tremont  St..  Boston 

817  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City  Oeiieral  UtllCeS  and  raCtOneS,  L»niCagO  413  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

319  North  10th  Street,  St.  Louis  124  Post  Street.  San  Francisco  British  Distributors 

822  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  Duraut  Building,  Flint,  Michigan  Chas.  E.  Beck  &  Co.,  70  New  Bond  St..  London 
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(Concluded  from  Page  88) 

the  life  of  Main  Street  going  on  as  though 
Old  Opportunity  had  never  passed  that 
way. 

"I  wonder  what  Major  Hubbard  will 
say?"  he  asked  himself,  and  the  question 
reminded  him  that  he  hadn't  been  over  to 
Hell  Hollow  yet  to  look  at  that  desirable 
farm. 

"Perhaps  I'd  feel  better  if  I  rode  out  in 
the  country,"  he  thought.  "I  can  run  over 
that  way,  and  then  if  he  happens  to  ask  me 
I  can  tell  him,  'Yes,  I've  been  there.'" 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  he 
stopped  his  car  at  the  brink  of  Hell  Hol- 
low— a  low-lying,  flat  piece  of  land,  roughly 
bordered  by  a  circle  of  hills.  Outside  of  this 
circle  the  grass  grew  green  and  the  farms 
were  prosperous;  but  in  the  Hollow  itself 
the  vegetation  had  a  sickly  look,  and  the 
neighbors  had  already  told  him  that  the 
water  there  had  such  a  brackish  taste  that 
even  some  of  the  calves  that  were  born  in 
the  Hollow  wouldn't  drink  it  but  had  to  be 
sold  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  be 
turned  out  to  grass. 

"  Glacial  formation  apparently,"  thought 
Herbert,  viewing  the  scene  with  lackluster 
eyes.  "Sandy  soil.  Taste  of  the  water 
probably  due  to  alkali.  Now  I  wonder 
which  of  these  farms  belongs  to  that  old 
man?" 

He  was  carefully  steering  his  way  along 
the  road  when  he  came  to  a  flat  stone  stick- 
ing up  at  an  angle  by  the  side  of  the  brush. 

"A  homemade  gravestone,"  he  thought, 
stopping  his  car,  "but  what  a  queer  place 
for  it." 

He  found  that  the  stone  was  thicker  than 
he  had  thought. 

"A  piece  of  ledge  apparently,"  he  told 
himself  after  trying  to  budge  it.  "  Funny — 
I  never  heard  of  stone  round  here." 

Discovering  next  that  it  shelled  off  easily, 
he  broke  off  a  specimen,  and  if  you  had 
been  there  then  you  would  have  seen  a 
young  geologist  in  action.  He  looked  at  the 
specimen,  blinked  his  eyes,  felt  it,  rubbed 
it,  smelled  it  and,  finally,  like  the  skipper  of 
the  We're  Here,  he  verily  tasted  it,  and 
rolled  up  his  eyes  like  a  high-school  girl  eat- 
ing her  first  toasted  marshmallows. 

"  Desirable?  "  he  breathed.  "  I'll  say  it's 
desirable !" 

And  all  that  afternoon  he  spent  brows- 
ing round  Hell  Hollow. 

XI 

WHEN  Fatty  Hubbard  saw  the  sign  in 
Herbert's  window  the  following  Mon- 
day morning  he  stopped  short  and  stared 
at  it  with  eyes  and  mouth  equally  wide 
open. 

"Hell  Hollow  Development  Company," 
read  the  placard.  "Shares  for  sale  here. 
One  dollar  each." 

"Going  crazy,  I  guess,"  said  Fatty  to 
himself,  and  hurried  across  the  street  to 
Egbert's  office.  Five  minutes  later  they 
both  came  out. 

"Say,  Herb,  what's  this  Hell  Hollow 
business?"  asked  Egbert.  "You're  going 
to  have  the  whole  town  guessing  before 
night  unless  you  loosen  up." 

"I'm  sure  there's  nothing  to  guess  at," 
said  Herbert  primly  enough.  "I  was  there 
the  other  day,  and  I  believe  that  the  prop- 
erty can  be  developed.  I  either  bought  or 
acquired  options  on  all  the  farms  in  the 
Hollow — there  are  only  five,  to  be  exact — 


and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  with 
proper  management  the  land  can  be  made 
to  pay  attractive  dividends." 

"Going  to  farm  it?" 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  of  its  ultimate  use. 
In  that,  of  course,  I  should  expect  to  confer 
with  the  stockholders." 

"Oh!  You've  got  some  stockholders, 
then?" 

"Not  yet." 

Egbert  nearly  choked  at  that. 
"Have  you  tried  Major  Hubbard?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  yet.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  very 
busy.  Naturally,  the  first  requirement  of 
the  Hollow  is  an  adequate  supply  of  suit- 
able drinking  water,  and  I  have  been  over 
to  Colfax  hiring  an  outfit — I  believe  they 
call  it  an  outfit — to  bore  an  artesian  well. 
Now  to  business.  My  name  is  Opportu- 
nity, and  I  would  like  to  sell  you  gentlemen 
some  stock  in  my  new  company." 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  Egbert  with  a 
meaning  glance.  "I  lost  all  I  could  afford 
in  that  Mexican  company.  Say,  Herbert, 
you  aren't  trying  to  make  up  your  Mexican 
losses  in  this  Hell  Hollow  business,  are 
you?" 

"Certainly  not!  But  just  as  certainly  I 
am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  get  you  and 
Nelson  interested  in  my  company." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  season 
and  out  of  season,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, he  urged  Egbert  and  Fatty  to  become 
shareholders  in  Hell  Hollow — an  invi- 
tation which  both  gentlemen  turned  down 
with  increasing  impatience. 

"What  do  you  take  me  for?"  Egbert  in- 
dignantly asked  on  the  last  occasion,  when 
he  was  offered  a  full  half  interest  in  the 
company  for  a  thousand  dollars.  "Do  I 
look  like  a  bonehead  who  would  put  good 
money  into  a  joke?  " 

For  that  was  what  the  Hell  Hollow  Com- 
pany had  become — the  town  joke — and  it 
wasn't  long  before  Herbert  Peterson  was 
included  with  the  company.  When  he  had 
first  returned  to  Fairfield  to  make  his  for- 
tune he  had  tried  to  look  as  businesslike  as 
possible,  but  since  his  first  visit  to  the  Hol- 
low he  had  let  his  hair  grow  and  resumed 
his  horn  spectacles.  Major  Hubbard  nearly 
reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  at  the  sight  of 
him. 

Even  Marion  began  to  look  worried  at 
the  tales  she  heard.  Along  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  one  might  have  thought  that 
the  scholarly  Herbert  had  some  vague  idea 
of  trying  to  stampede  the  public  into  an 
orgy  of  buying. 

"Buy  Now — To-day,"  he  added  to  his 
sign.  "To-morrow  May  be  Too  Late." 

The  next  evening  Egbert  was  sitting  with 
his  feet  at  ease  on  the  veranda  rail  of  the 
Fairfield  House  when  a  car  came  rushing 
down  the  street. 

"Great  guns!  Who's  this  wild  Indian?" 
thought  Egbert.  "He'll  be  pinched  if  he 
isn't  careful." 

It  turned  out  to  be  Fatty  Hubbard  and, 
catching  sight  of  Egbert,  he  stepped  on  his 
brake  and  brought  the  car  to  a  shuddering 
stop  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

"Got  any  loose  money?"  he  demanded 
as  soon  as  Egbert  joined  him. 

"A  little.  Why?" 

"Come  on  then!  Maybe  it  isn't  too 
late!" 

As  the  car  gathered  speed  again  Fatty 
began  an  excited  explanation. 


"I  was  coming  past  Hell  Hollow- 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago — when  I  heard  a 
noise  as  if  the  whole  top  of  the  world  was 
blowing  off.  Say!  You  know  that  fool 
Herbert  Peterson  isn't  a  fool  at  all?  No, 
sir!  It's  oil  that  he's  been  drilling  for — not 
water— and  they've  struck  a  gusher  the 
very  first  clip!  I  gave  one  of  the  drill  men 
a  ride  coming  home  and  dropped  him  at 
his  boarding  house.  I  think  he's  come  in 
to  tell  Herb  the  news,  but  wanted  to  change 
his  clothes  first.  He  says  it  looks  like  fifteen 
thousand  barrels  a  day  to  him — and  crude 
oil's  fetching  eight  dollars  a  barrel !  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself!" 

Evidently  they  both  figured  it  out,  for  a 
moment  later  they  both  swore  under  their 
breath  in  concert. 

"You're  right!"  said  Fatty.  "And  all 
the  time  we  thought  it  was  him  who  was 
the  darned  fool,  and  everybody  knows  how 
he  offered  each  of  us  a  half  interest  in  the 
whole  business  for  a  thousand  dollars! 
Say,  Bert,  do  you  know  that  we'll  never  hear 
the  last  of  this  as  long  as  we  live?  Gosh,  I 
hope  he  doesn't  know  about  it  yet  and  has 
still  got  that  big  sign  in  the  window  offering 
it  at  a  dollar  a  share!" 

Yes,  the  sign  was  still  there. 

"Buy  Now— To-day,"  it  closed.  "To- 
Morrow  May  be  Too  Late!" 

Just  as  they  stopped  the  young  professor 
came  out  of  his  office  with  a  bottle  of  red 
ink  in  one  hand  and  a  marking  brush  in 
the  other,  his  horn  spectacles  never  so  con- 
spicuous, his  expression  never  so  gravely 
precise. 

"  How  do  you  do?  "  he  said  to  the  two  in 
the  car.  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

They  watched  him  with  fascinated  eyes, 
some  of  the  passers-by  stopping,  too,  as  he 
dipped  his  brush  in  the  ink. 
I  "Too  Late!"  he  slowly  printed  at  the 
top  of  the  sign;  and  again  at  the  bottom, 
"Too  Late!" 

XII 

DOWN  the  road  that  winds  along  the 
slope  of  Mt.  Aurora  rolled  an  automo- 
bile— a  lordly  make,  with  fittings  worthy 
of  a  royal  coach.  To  the  right  was  the 
mountain,  and  to  the  left  was  a  drop  so 
deep  that  the  trees  below  resembled  bushes 
and  the  cows  were  painted  toys  from  a 
child's  Noah's  ark.  On  such  a  road,  and 
with  such  a  car,  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  driver  would  proceed  with  caution, 
but  the  automobile  with  which  this  story 
ends  first  swung  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left  as  though  upon  destruction  bent. 

A  glance  inside  the  car,  however,  would 
have  explained  it  all.  On  the  back  seat 
were  two  suitcases  shining  with  newness; 
and  on  the  front  seat  were  young  Professor 
Peterson  and  Marion,  acting  quite — quite — 
quite  in  the  immemorial  manner. 

"Hey,  you!"  suddenly  shouted  a  voice 
behind  them.  "Ain't  you  got  any  sense?" 

The  young  professor  swung  over  to  the 
right,  and  as  a  runabout  roared  past'them 
he  caught  sight  of  the  driver — a  frowning 
young  man  with  a  small  square  trunk 
fastened  to  the  seat  by  his  side. 

"Why,  he  seems  to  be  touring  alone," 
said  Marion  in  surprise. 

"Poor  thing,  it's  all  he  knows,"  said 
Herbert  as  he  started  comfortably  down 
the  mountain  again  with  Marion  snuggled 
against  his  shoulder.  "  He'll  wake  up  some 
day.  I  only  hope  he  won't  wake  up  too 
late." 
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Just  shake  a  can  of  Monkey  Grip  Radia- 
tor Seal  vigorously  and  empty  the  entire 
contents  into  the  radiator.  It  will  seal 
leaks  quickly  and  efficiently.  Monkey 
Grip  Radiator  Seal  can  do  only  good — not 
harm  to  your  cooling  system.  There's  a 
Service  Station  with  you  when  you  carry 
Monkey  Grip. 

Ask  your  dealer — he  should  have  it.  If 
not,  send  us  your  money  and  his  name. 
Your  order  will  have  our  prompt  attention. 

PRICES 

No.  1 — for  Ford  and  all  small  radiators  .75 
No.  2 — for  all  large  cars,  trucks  and 

tractors       ....  1.50 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Monkey  Grip  Tire  Patch 

The  Moco  Company  of  America 

Home  Office:   Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 
Mt.  Vernon,  111.  Augusta,  Ga. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


The  automobile  of  today  represents  not  a  single 
great  achievement  but  the  sum  of  many.  Of 
these,  few,  if  any,  are  more  important  than  the 
pneumatic  tire. 

When  the  crude  "horseless  carriage"  arrived, 
paving  the  way  for  today's  automobile,  it  found 
Dunlop  Tires — the  first  successful  pneumatics — 
developed  and  in  widespread  use  on  bicycles. 

Not  only  did  Dunlop  make  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  automobile  the  invention  of  an 
inflated  tire,  but  it  perfected  and  commercialized 
the  two  principal  types  of  tires,  clincher  and 
straight-side. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  history  of  Dunlop  is 
a  record  of  steady  progress  from  a  small  organiza- 
tion— the  first  and,  for  some  time,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind — to  a  vast  international  institution. 

Today,  for  its  far-flung  operations,  Dunlop 
requires  factories  in  many  countries — the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Japan  and  Canada. 
Its  branches  and  depots  are  scattered  over  the 
globe.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rubber  growers 
in  the  world,  owning  sixty  thousand  acres  of  rub- 
ber plantations  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
Ceylon.  Its  four  cotton  mills  abroad,  which 
make  fabric  for  Dunlop  Tires,  place  it  among  the 
biggest  manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth  across  the 
seas,  and  upon  entering  the  United  States  it 
acquired  another  cotton  mill,  at  Utica,  New  York, 
the  original  capacity  of  which  is  even  now  being 
doubled. 

To  serve  tire-users  in  the  United  States,  Dunlop 
is  organizing  its  activities  in  this  country  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  Dunlop  plant  at  Buffalo,  from  the 
start,  will  rank  among  the  large  tire  factories  in 


the  country,  and  excepting  solid  tires,  tubes  and 
tire  accessories,  it  is  planned  to  devote  the  entire 
plant  to  the  making  of  cord  tires. 

The  tires  soon  to  be  produced  at  Buffalo  will 
sum  up  Dunlop 's  knowledge  and  ability,  gained 
by  experience  in  tire  making  which  began  with  the 
very  origin  of  the  pneumatic  tire  and  which  has 
long  since  been  world-wide  in  its  scope. 

To  its  operations  in  this  country,  moreover, 
Dunlop  brings  not  alone  Dunlop  manufacturing 
ability  and  Dunlop  reputation  but  also  the  estab- 
lished Dunlop  policy — a  policy  of  mutual  interest 
between  maker,  merchant  and  user,  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  transportation  value  that  knowledge, 
resources  and  sincerity  of  purpose  can  achieve. 

This  policy  views  the  retail  merchant  as  some- 
thing more  than  simply  a  vendor  of  tires — it  calls 
for  retailers  who  are  interested  in  building  up 
successful  business  enterprises  by  really  serving 
the  public.  It  calls,  too,  for  lasting  interest  in  the 
performance  of  Dunlop  Tires  and  a  recognition 
of  responsibility  for  such  performance.  In  accord 
with  it,  Dunlop  considers  that  it  has  an  obligation 
to  stand  back  of  its  tires  beyond  any  stated  mileage 
period  to  the  last  day  the  tire  is  in  use. 

*    *    *  * 

Dunlop  Tires  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
through  retail  channels  at  an  early  date,  and  pro- 
duction will  reach  large  figures  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss Dunlop  distribution  plans  with  any  retail 
tire  merchants  who  are  interested  in  a  policy  which 
involves  satisfaction  to  users  of  tires  and  a  per- 
manent, growing  and  satisfactory  business  for 
every  Dunlop  dealer. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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Minimize  Truck 
Delays 

HERE  is  no  more  impor- 
tant tool  on  a  truck  than 
a  good  Jack.  Rees  Jacks  are 
built  with  a  lively  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  item  of  equip- 
ment. Equipped  with  a  Rees 
Jack  truck  model,  stops  for  tire 
changing,  spring  repairs,  and 
other  embarrassing  and  costly 
delays  are  minimized. 

The  powerful  and  easy  perform- 
ance of  the  Double  Worm  Gear 
Drive  is  an  exclusive  feature  of 
all  Rees  Jacks. 

The  scientific  design  and  rugged 
construction  of  all  Rees  Models 
assure  ample  power  for  emer- 
gencies and  a  tool,  without  ex- 
cess weight  or  size,  that  stands 
the  gaff. 

There's  a  Rees  Jack  truck 
model  adapted  to  your  peculiar 
needs.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  Rees,  or  write  us  direct 
today. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Co. 

Dept.  15,  7501  Thomas  Boulevard 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  also  of  Rees  Double  Worm 
Gear  Drive  Jacks  in  heavier  models .  for 

PASSENGER  CARS  TRUCKS  RAILROADS 
INDUSTRIAL  USES 


A  sudden  paroxysm  of  rage  seized  her  at 
the  trick  that  fate,  that  her  husband,  that 
life  had  played  her.  Not  for  an  instant  did 
it  occur  to  her  that  such  tricks  are  played 
us  to  see  how  sporting  we  can  be. 

Her  delicate  fingers  rent  the  lace  to 
shreds.  She  tore  at  it  in  uncontrollable 
fury,  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  nails  still  buried 
in  it,  and  tossed  it  aside.  Then  she  went 
into  her  dressing  room,  sat  down  and  tried 
to  control  the  unaccustomed  and  unpleasant 
emotion  that  had  seized  her.  Three  tiny 
creases  had  appeared  between  her  slender 
eyebrows,  and  the  fascinatingly  petulant 
lips,  like  those  of  a  pampered  child,  had 
gone  pale.  "And  all  for  what?"  she  asked 
herself.  Jim  was  hers  to  command — had 
been  for  years — and  if  she  did  not  choose 
to  let  him  push  her  arbitrarily  to  a  decision 
that  might  wreck  her  whole  life,  his  devo- 
tion, his  love  would  still  be  hers.  She  was 
wise  enough  in  her  knowledge  of  men  and 
her  own  power  to  realize  that  mere  post- 
ponement does  not  cool  ardor.  Not  by  any 
means ! 

The  deep  cleft  in  Nina's  chin  had  not  been 
drawn  there  by  Nature  for  nothing. 

She  rose  thoughtfully,  the  creases  vanish- 
ing, and  pressed  a  button  that  was  the 
elongated  tongue  of  a  little  Hindu  idol 
perched  on  her  dressing  table.  Her  maid, 
a  French  girl  with  fingers  that  flew,  stripped 
her  of  clothing,  wrapped  a  robe  that  was 
yards  of  chiffon  round  her,  ran  a  tepid  bath 
and  perfumed  it.  And  all  the  while,  in  her 
native  tongue,  she  helped  Nina  weigh  the 
more  immediate  problem  of  what  to  wear, 
a  vital  one  when  there  is  a  man — and  other 
women — to  consider. 

She  appeared  at  dinner  in  a  gown  of  silky 
white  velvet  whose  luster  matched  her 
pearls.  If  pearls  are  tears  a  giant  might 
have  shed  the  one  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
hand  that  swayed  her  three-plumed  black 
fan.  She  wore  no  other  jewels.  The  gold 
of  her  hair  was  parted  with  almost  Greek 
severity.  Helen  of  Troy  herself  could  not 
have  been  more  simply — or  expensively — 
gowned. 

Her  house  party  was  small.  She  had 
frankly  wanted  to  keep  Jim  Nichols  to 
herself,  and  so  there  had  come  across  the 
continent  this  trip  only  Cliff  and  Elsie 
Pemberton,  who  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  ether  of  their  honeymoon,  and  Sam 
McCutcheon,  who  had  been  invited  with 
the  hope  of  insuring  Joan's  future. 

McCutcheon  had  the  build  of  a  man  who 
had  tried  athletics  in  his  youth,  but  tired  of 
the  effort  before  he  was  forty.  He  had  been 
too  busy  keeping  his  feet  from  slipping  on 
the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
to  attempt  to  keep  them  exercising  for  the 
preservation  of  his  figure  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  slightly  pouched  and  wore  collars 
too  tight  as  armor  for  a  neck  slightly  too 
thick.  Hence  his  face  was  too  red  and  his 
blue  eyes  had  a  bulgy  look.  To-night  they 
wore  an  expression  of  astonishment,  as  if 
something  utterly  unforeseen  had  occurred; 
something  to  which  the  brain  back  of  them 
had  not  yet  wakened. 

Joan  Murray,  sitting  next  to  him  at  the 
cozily  small  oval  table,  tasted  the  food  set 
before  her  with  the  slack  interest  of  one 
who  has  already  eaten  and  wishes  merely 
to  be  polite.  The  avocado  cocktail  topped 
by  flakes  of  red  peppers  was  taken  away 
untouched.  She  tried  one  sip  of  a  tempt- 
ing asparagus  broth  on  which  unsweet- 
ened whipped  cream  floated.  Souffle  of  fish, 
jellied  squab,  vegetables,  hearts-of-palm 
salad,  mammoth  strawberries  soaked  in 
wine— all  were  put  before  her  and  removed 
with  barely  the  touch  of  her  fork. 

Nina's  glance  came  down  the  table  to  her 
with  knowing  curiosity  and  traveled  on  to 
Sam,  linking  the  two.  The  eyes  of  Joan 
were  oddly  brilliant,  though  she  had  not 
once  taken  up  her  glass  of  champagne. 
They  were  dark,  fighting  eyes— eyes  that 
might  have  been  tender  if  life  had  given 
them  a  chance  to  smile.  When  they  did  one 
had  a  sudden  wish  that  the  vividness  of 
that  smile  might  stay  always.  It  sent  them 
upward,  crinkling  at  the  corners  like  some 
laughing  puck's,  and  the  swift  color  came 
and  went  in  her  cheeks,  splashed  on  by  the 
brush  of  humor.  But  they  had  watched  for 
pitfalls  too  long  to  develop  the  habit  of 
tenderness.  Joan's  shoulders  were  flung 
back,  after  the  manner  of  shoulders  that 
square  themselves  again  and  again  just  as 
they're  about  to  droop  and  give  up;  and 
her  head,  with  one  wide  braid  of  brown  hair 
coroneted  round  it,  was  held  high.  About 
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her  mouth  in  repose  and  in  the  slim  artis- 
tic hands  was  a  look  of  weariness,  but 
both  animated  when  she  talked.  She  was 
background  for  Nina.  Somehow  one  got 
the  impression  of  fires  burned  out  that  had 
never  blazed.  Joan  belonged  to  an  old, 
perfectly  penniless  family,  and  Nina  rather 
enjoyed  the  fact  that  of  all  the  women  she 
knew  Joan  was  the  one  who  would  not 
allow  the  Blake  millions  to  patronize  her. 
It  was  piquant,  like  a  new  sauce  on  a  daily 
dish. 

Nina  drooped  her  lids,  watching  the  girl, 
who  tried  to  cover  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
eating  by  joining  eagerly  in  the  ripple  of 
banter  round  the  table.  The  quick  catch  in 
her  voice  as  she  laughed  at  some  witty  story 
or  at  others  less  witty  was  puzzling.  Nina 
made  up  her  mind  to  discover  whether  it 
was  the  drive  with  Sam  that  accounted  for 
the  strange  brightness  of  Joan's  eyes. 

They  had  coffee  on  the  terrace  under  an 
orange  moon  that  silvered  as  it  mounted 
higher.  It  was  so  big,  so  full,  and  seemed 
so  near  the  earth  that  you  would  not  have 
believed  the  sky  could  hold  anything  else. 
Young  Pemberton  went  upstairs  presently 
for  his  wife's  cloak,  and  they  vanished  like 
magic  into  the  night. 

Nina  gazed  after  them,  then  down  at  the 
sweep  of  silvered  terrace.  You  could  hear 
the  wings  of  romance  sighing  through  the  air. 
She  held  out  her  cape  to  Nichols.  Its  white 
velvet  seemed  cut  from  the  moonlight. 

"Jim,  take  me  down  to  the  garden,  will 
you?  It  looks  so  fascinating  and  mys- 
terious." 

Nichols  got  up  silently — he  had  been 
silent  most  of  the  evening — and  sent  his 
cigarette  like  a  flying  spark  over  the  balus- 
trade. She  had  a  comforting  sense  of  satis- 
faction when  he  put  a  hand  under  her  elbow 
just  as  he  had  under  Joan's  that  afternoon. 
It  was  absurd,  of  course,  to  feel  that  way. 
He  would  have  done  the  same  with  any 
other  woman — a  purely  mechanical  move- 
ment. Nevertheless,  she  did  feel  satisfac- 
tion. 

She  glanced  back  at  the  two  figures  sil- 
houetted against  the  white  house.  She  saw 
Sam  put  down  his  cigar  and  lean  toward 
the  girl  in  the  chair  opposite. 

"Did  you  and  Joan  have  a  pleasant 
walk?"  she  asked  when  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  was  reached. 

Yes.  She  wanted  to  show  me  a  spot  in 
the  woods  that  she  discovered  a  few  days 
ago.  You  wouldn't  believe  it  could  exist  in 
this  civilized  place,  it's  so  wild  and  dense." 

"In  these  woods,  you  mean?"  She 
pointed  to  the  shadowy  brush  that  grew 
thicker  as  it  spread  away  from  the  garden. 
"Why,  I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a 
thing!" 

"Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here. 
That's  the  odd  part  of  it." 

"Take  me  there,"  she  commanded. 

He  looked  down  at  her  white  slippers,  cut 
like  sandals  with  a  thong  up  the  front  held 
in  place  by  an  ankle  strap  and  modernized 
by  spindle  heels. 

"In  those  things?"  he  laughed. 

"I  can  manage  it." 

"But  I'm  not  sure  I  can." 

"Please,  Jimmy." 

He  led  the  way  across  the  grass  and 
along  a  narrow  path  bordered  by  bushes 
until  the  brush  became  denser,  and  at  last 
the  woods  closed  behind  them.  There  was 
no  need  to  feel  one's  way.  Even  as  it  grew 
more  peopled  with  trees  the  wood  was  as 
illumined  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  silver 
white.  The  waxen  blossoms  of  the  yucca 
tree  looked  like  snow. 

He  paused. 

"Nina,  did  you  happen  to  see  Barrie's 
Dear  Brutus  when  it  played  in  New  York 
last  winter?" 

"No.  Why?" 

"There  was  an  enchanted  wood  in  it,  a 
wood  of  might-have-been,  and  those  who 
wandered  into  it  on  midsummer  eve  got  the 
thing  they  wanted  most." 

"And  was  it  like  this  wood?" 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say.  You  see,  by  the  time 
they  wandered  out  of  it  most  of  them  were 
quite  ready  to  go  back  to  the  thing  they 
had."  He  smiled.  "Only  two  profited 
through  the  experience." 

"And  they?" 

"  Found  in  the  wood  the  child  they  had 
never  been  willing  to  have." 

She  didn't  know  just  how  to  answer  him, 
but  he  evidently  anticipated  no  answer. 
He  went  on,  thrusting  aside  branches  that 
her  way  might  be  easy.  They  came  to  a 


trail  and  he  reached  out  a  hand.  She  put 

hers  in  it. 

"Steady  now!  This  is  a  bit  steep.  Want 
to  turn  back?" 
"No." 

Upward  they  went,  Nina  tripping  and 
stumbling  over  stones  to  which  her  feet 
were  unaccustomed,  and  not  exactly  happy, 
but  determined  to  follow  him  to  the  top. 
He  tried  to  help  her,  slipping  an  arm  round 
her  and  lifting  her  over  the  rough  places. 

"I'll  wager  you  didn't  have  to  do  this 
with  Joan,"  she  put  to  him  as  he  set  her 
down.  He  laughed. 

"No.  But  then  one  might  say  she  had 
the  advantage  of  you  in  the  matter  of 
clothes." 

Nina  smiled  softly  to  herself.  She  let 
her  cape  swing  outward.  It  caught  on  the 
low  straight  branch  of  a  manzanita  bush. 
Nichols  bent  down,  loosened  it  without 
touching  her  and  stood  upright  again. 

"Better  wrap  that  thing  tighter  round 
you,"  he  said,  "or  it'll  tear  like  your  man- 
tilla this  afternoon." 

Through  the  line  into  which  the  curve  of 
Nina's  lips  had  suddenly  tightened  came 
a  laugh. 

"Mantilla!  That  wasn't  a  mantilla, 
Jimmy." 

"Wasn't  it?  Well,  it  was  lace  anyway." 
"I  don't  believe  you  know  a  thing  about 
women." 

"I  know  enough." 
"For  what?" 

"To  realize  that  the  best  thing  for  a  man 
is  not  to  attempt  to  know  them." 
"That  doesn't  sound  like  you." 
"Why?" 

"  It  isn't  the  conqueror  spirit." 
"Some  things  we  can't  conquer." 
"What?" 

"The  might-have-beens,  for  instance." 
She  felt  the  hand  that  held  hers  go  a  bit 
unsteady. 

"They're  in  about  the  same  class  as  the 
never-was,"  he  pursued. 

They  came  to  a  little  plateau,  a  clear 
patch  of  the  moon's  reflection  among  the 
trees.  There  was  a  steep  lift  up  to  it.  Jim 
made  it  and  reached  out  his  other  hand  to 
help  her. 

"We'll  rest  here  a  minute." 

She  looked  up  at  his  tall  figure,  held  with 
a  singular  rigidity  that  carved  it  like  a 
statue  in  the  moonlight.  The  long,  soft 
smile  came  once  more  to  her  lips.  She 
clung  to  the  hand  and  stepped  up  without 
taking  her  eyes  from  him. 

"Look  out!"  he  warned. 

But  her  foot,  seeking  a  firm  hold,  had 
already  turned  on  the  spindle  heel.  She  was 
thrown  full  force  against  him.  His  arms 
went  round  her. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  whispered. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Try  to  stand." 

He  led  her  a  few  paces.  There  was  no 
actual  pain  in  her  ankle.  It  had  been 
merely  momentary,  but  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  go  alone. 

"  It's  only  a  wrench.  I'll  be  all  right  in 
a  moment.  But  don't  let  go  of  me,  please." 

"I  won't,"  came,  strained.  "I  don't 
want  to,." 

She  was  clinging  to  him  with  all  her 
weight.  Suddenly  his  arms  went  round  her 
again.  The  thing  she  had  pictured  and 
longed  for  and  warded  off  happened.  He 
held  her  crushed  against  him.  She  lifted 
her  lips. 

The  iron  of  his  control  met  fire  and  the 
love  that  had  fed  on  itself  so  long  poured 
recklessly  into  her  ears. 

"Nina— Nina — it's  you  I  want!  You 
know  it!  Say  you  love  me— say  it,  dear! 
I've  waited  so  long  to  hear  it!" 

Her  lips  answered  his  without  words. 

"Don't  let  our  love  be  a  might-have- 
been,"  he  rushed  on.  "Don't  let's  look 
back  when  we  grow  old  and  feel  that  life's 
slipped  by  us.  Nina  " 

The  wings  of  romance  sighed  near.  They 
brushed  her  hair,  her  throat,  her  mouth,  as 
he  did.  Pliant  in  his  arms,  with  eyes  closed, 
she  gave  herself  to  the  moment.  Problems, 
decisions,  questions,  were  as  far  off  as  the 
vague  night  sounds  in  the  distance.  Only 
Jim  was  real  and  Jim's  ardor,  wrapping 
round  her,  a  living  flame. 

"You've  been  my  goal,  my  inspiration, 
Nina.  I've  built  my  life  round  you.  Now 
I  want  the  thing  that  will  make  it  all  worth 
while.  I  want  you.  I  want  your  arms.  I 
want  your  love.   Do  you  know  what  that 

(Continued  on  Pago  97) 
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Tut  these  Better  Batteries 
in  Your  Tlashlwht 

T  T  THEN  your  present  flashlight  fails,  the  first  step  is  to 
1/1/  look  for  Mister  Ray-O-Lite  at  your  dealer's.   Get  a  French 
Ray-O-Lite  Battery,  with  Mister  Ray-O-Lite  on  it,  and 
put  it  in  your  flashlight.  Your  troubles  are  over  for  a  long  time. 

French  Ray-O-Lite  Batteries  burn  bright  and  last  long.  They 
are  compact  packages  of  concentrated  electricity.  They  have 
rugged  constitutions  and  are  ready  for  hard  work.  And  they 
have  vitality  to  recuperate  after  severe  service  has  drawn  on 
their  strength.  The  reason  is —  this  long  life  is  built  into  them. 

Another  advantage !  French  Ray-O-Lite  Batteries  know  how 
to  rest  between  flashes.  Even  if  not  used  for  a  considerable 
period,  you  will  find  them  energetic  and  ready  for  work.  Deteri- 
oration is  hardly  noticeable. 

Buy  from  the  Cabinet  shown  below.  It  keeps  French  Ray-O- 
Lite  Batteries  fresh  for  you.  A  handy  test-block  shows  the 
power  of  the  battery  you  buy.  In  unsealed  blue  cartons.  At  your 
dealer's.  Don't  forget  Mister  Ray-O-Lite.  He  is  your  safeguard. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  DALLAS 

MINNEAPOLIS  ATLANTA 
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TIMKEN^QUALITY 


The  Timken  policy  "to  build  all  the  good  axles  possible,  but  not  one  more"  is, 
we  believe,  responsible  for  the  firmly  established  reputation  of  Timken  Axles. 

Throughout  the  Timken  organization  quality  counts  above  everything.  And 
largely  because  of  this,  because  Timken  Quality  goes  into  every  axle  we  build,  92  of 
the  most  able  and  progressive  manufacturers  of  American  passenger  cars  and  trucks, 
whose  names  are  listed  here,  buy  Timken  Axles  year  after  year. 

Not  one  of  these  companies  buys  Timken  Axles  because  we  build  more  axles  than 
someone  else.  It's  the  quality  that  creates  the  demand  for  the  quantity.  And  know- 
ing this,  Timken  is  striving  to  build  still  better  axles — working,  studying,  planning 
for  future  needs — every  day. 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


92  Users  of 
Timken  Axles 

Passenger  Cars 


Beggs 

Jordan 

Cadillac 

McFarlan 

Columbia 

Metz 

Crawford 

Moon 

Cunningham 

Noma 

Daniels 

Pan-American 

Davis 

Preston 

Detroit 

R  &  V  Knight 

Electric 

Riddle 

Dorris 

Shaw 

Essex 

Sheridan 

Forster 

Singer 

Geronimo 

Standard 

Handley 

Eight 

Knight 

Stephens 

Hanson 

Velie 

Holmes 

West  cot  t 

Hudson 

Winton 

Trucks 

Abbott  & 

Menominee 

Downing 

Michigan 

Acason 

Hearse 

Ace 

Minneapolis 

Acme 

Moreland 

*Ahrens-Fox 

National 

Armleder 

Nelson  & 

Atterbury 

LeMoon 

Available 

New  England 

Brinton 

Oneida 

Brockway 

Paige- Detroit 

Chicago 

Parker 

Clydesdale 

Rainier 

Collier 

Sandow 

Dart 

*Seagrave 

*Denby 

Selden 

Diamond  T 

Service 

Dorris 

Signal 

Equitable 

Southern 

Facto 

Standard 

Fageol 

Sterling 

Federal 

Sullivan 

G.  M.  C. 

Tegetmeier  & 

Garford 

Riepe 

Gary 

Tower 

Hahn 

Walker- 

Hendrickson 

Johnson 

King-Zeitler 

Ward- 

Kissel 

LaFrancc 

Kleiber 

White  Hickory 

Koehler 

Witt-Will 

Lewis-Hall 
Maccar 

Wilson 

Master 

*  Front  Axles 
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means?  I  want  you  to  make  my  life  with 
me,  Nina." 

Still  she  did  not  yield  her  mind  with  her 
lips.  He  held  her  closer.  Now  that  he  had 
crossed  the  bridge  which  had  kept  them  at 
opposite  sides  of  a  chasm,  there  was  no 
fight  he  would  not  make  to  keep  her.  He 
had  the  poor  blind  conviction  of  love  that 
the  chasm  was  no  longer  there. 

"Mine!  My  sweetheart — my  own!  It's 
come  at  last !  You  do  care !  Let  me  hear 
you  say  it!" 

"I  do  care!  I  love  you!" 

"How  long,  dear?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  vaguely, 
conscious  only  of  the  grip  of  his  arms. 
"Always,  I  guess." 

He  brought  his  face  to  the  shimmering 
thickness  of  her  hair,  rested  it  there.  They 
stood  as  one  in  the  silent  moonlight. 

"Nina,"  he  whispered,  "I  know  you've 
thought  often  I  hadn't  the  right  to.  I've 
thought  so  myself." 

"But  now  nothing  else  matters — noth- 
ing." 

"You'll  never  regret  it?" 

"Just  go  on  loving  me,"  she  murmured. 
"We  can  forget  everything  else." 

His  lips  traveled  to  her  forehead  with 
something  approaching  reverence. 

"You've  held  me  off  because  you  felt  I 
hadn't  the  right  to  take  you  out  of  all  this. 
I  haven't — perhaps.  I've  told  myself  time 
and  again  that  I  was  all  kinds  of  a  beast  to 
think  of  asking  it.  But  you  care,  don't 
you?  You  care  enough — and  I'll  make  it 
up  to  you.  I  won't  let  you  miss  it.  Nina" — 
he  sought  her  eyes — "Nina — when?" 

Before  his  mouth  had  fairly  formed  the 
words  her  hand  covered  it. 

"Don't!"  she  breathed.  "Don't — not 
now!  Isn't  this  enough?"  And  her  arms 
clung  round  his  neck.  "I  love  you — I  love 
you!  I  adore  you!  There's  no  one  like 
you!" 

"And  I'maskingyou  to  marry  me,  Nina." 

He  drew  back  a  bit,  and  the  fire  of  his 
eyes  was  slowly — very  slowly — extin- 
guished. In  the  long  silence  the  wings  of 
romance  lifted.  Nina  could  feel  the  tense 
grip  that  held  her  relaxing.  She  could  al- 
most see  the  quick  mind  cut  through  his 
passion  and  come  at  her  in  his  direct  gaze. 
She  would  have  given  worlds  to  thrust  that 
gaze  away,  to  hold  down  forever  the  flap- 
ping wings. 

"I'm  asking  you  to  be  my  wife,"  he 
repeated. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply  he  drew  from  her 
finally,  but  it  was  not  an  answer. 

He  led  her  quietly  to  a  rock  that  mounded 
itself  out  of  the  ground. 

"Suppose  we  see  this  thing  to  a  finish 
here  and  now,"  came  with  an  authority  she 
could  not  combat. 

She  sat  down  and  he  beside  her.  He  did 
not  turn  to  look  at  the  lovely  line  of  her 
profile  or  the  throat  he  had  caressed.  He 
bent  his  eyes  stubbornly  to  the  ground. 

"I  realize,  of  course,"  he  began,  "that 
I'm  turning  things  upside  down.  A  night 
like  this  should  be  legitimate  playtime,  and 
day  the  time  to  face  facts.  But  we've  come 
this  far,  I'm  afraid,  without  thoroughly 
understanding  each  other,  and  it's  too  late 
now  to  turn  back.  You've  let  me  love  you 
for  a  good  many  years,  Nina.  Oh,  I'm  not 
complaining— it's  given  me  something  fine 
to  slave  for,  and  even  a  man  has  to  have  his 
dreams.  But  you've  just  allowed  yourself 
to  confess  that  you  love  me — and  for  the 
first  time.  Did  you  mean  it?" 

"Yes,"  came  very  low  after  a  moment. 

Drawn  toward  him,  her  evading  eyes 
noticed  that  his  hands  had  not  yet  steadied 
themselves.  She  waited  for  them  to  come 
to  hers.  But  he  locked  them  tight  and  did 
not  lift  his  head. 

"Enough  to  make  a  necessary  sacrifice 
for  me,  Nina?" 

Her  reply  did  not  come  for  many  min- 
utes. She  knew  there  was  no  escape.  He 
had  driven  her  to  meet  the  issue  just  as  she 
had  vowed  he  should  not.  She  lifted  her 
head  with  a  gesture  of  defiance.  Why  should 
he  have  this  power  to  make  her  feel  petty 
and  small?  No  one  else  had. 

"You  want  me  to  give  up  all  — all  this?" 
Her  arm,  white  as  the  moon,  flung  itself 
out,  embracing  what  seemed  the  universe. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  give  up  anything, 
Nina,  that's  too  important.  I  want  you  to 
k*ep  the  thing  you  want  most."  He  hesi- 
tated, then  turned  his  head  in  her  direction, 
and  she  saw  that  his  face  was  drawn,  that 
even  the  moon's  touch  could  not  mellow 
the  tense  lines  of  it.  "Only  please  consider 
this  it's  to  win  you  I've  planned  and 
worked.    It's  for  you  I  want  to  plan  and 


work  always.  I  said  I'd  built  my  whole  life 
round  you.  Well,  that's  true.  I  want  to 
give  you  more  than  Hiram  Blake  could 
give  you.  I  want  to  beat  him  at  his  own 
game.  I  want  to  make  you  more  completely 
mine  than  his  money  has  made  you  his." 

"You — you  think  that's  possible?" 

"  Not  in  millions,  perhaps.  But  there  are 
other  things.  There's  youth  and  com- 
panionship, and  the  privilege  of  growing 
old  together;  and  I  can  take  you  to  Florida 
or  to  California  when  you  like.  That  moon 
doesn't  belong  to  the  Blake  fortune,  nor  the 
sea  out  there,  nor  those  mountains.  And 
the  eucalyptus  and  orange  trees  and  flowers 
do  grow  outside  these  walls.  We've  the 
world  to  investigate,  Nina,  and  enjoy,  even 
though  it  doesn't  belong  to  us." 

She  listened  to  him  with  eyelids  drooped, 
and  for  an  instant  it  all  seemed  very  simple 
and  possible.  Beautiful,  even,  with  his 
deep,  tender  voice  painting  it  so. 

"I  know  it  would  be  hard  at  first — the 
readjustment,"  he  went  on.  "I'm  not  un- 
derestimating that.  But  I'd  try  to  help  you 
in  every  possible  way — and  I  would  love 
you  like  the  very  dickens." 

He  said  the  last  boyishly,  with  a  plea 
undisguised  in  his  voice.  She  swayed  toward 
him,  then  pulled  herself  up  sharp  with  an 
inward  laugh.  The  folly  of  it!  She  con- 
quered the  impulse  that  stirred  her  to  yield. 

"Jimmy,  you — you  said  we  were  to  face 
facts.  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  a  rather  per- 
sonal question?" 

He  glanced  up  then  for  the  first  time, 
sidewise,  with  shoulders  still  bent. 

"Go  to  it." 

"Jimmy,  I  — — -"  She  hesitated.  It  was 
more  difficult  than  she  had  anticipated. 
"I  don't  know  how  to  put  it.  You'll  think 
me  brutal  and  material,  and — we've  never 
talked  about  such  things,  and  I  don't  know 
how  " 

"I've  thought  a  lot  about  them,"  he 
broke  in  abruptly.  "You  want  to  know 
what  income  my  profession  yields  me." 

She  neither  looked  at  him  nor  gave  reply. 
But  he  did  not  wait  for  one. 

"I  want  to  be  straight  with  you,  Nina. 
Last  year  I  paid  an  income  tax  on  twenty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
that  represented  net  earnings,  not  divi- 
dends." 

She  looked  at  him  then — rather  sadly, 
and  after  a  moment  she  spoke. 

"I  spend  that  a  year  on  my  gowns, 
Jimmy,  and  then  consider  myself  lucky  if 
the  bills  don't  lap  over." 

It  was  as  if  she  had  added,  "You  see  how 
impossible  it  is."  But  he  was  fighting  to 
keep  her  on  his  side  of  the  chasm,  and  there 
was  not  room  enough  for  the  two  of  them 
and  pride. 

"How  old  was  Blake  when  you  married 
him?" 

"  Fifty-nine."  She  admitted  it  with  a  sud- 
den wave  of  regret  that  he  had  asked  her. 

"I'm  thirty-five.  That's  quite  a  way  to 
travel,  isn't  it?" 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  a  cent,  you  know. 
Of  course,  my  jewels  are  worth  a  lot.  I 
could  sell  them." 

He  smiled. 

"That  would  hardly  be  necessary." 

She  raised  her  graceful  arms  and  clasped 
them  above  her  head,  and  her  lids  dropped 
over  the  vision  of  a  New  York  flat;  or 
worse  still,  a  house  in  the  country  with  a 
grass  plot  at  either  side.  That,  she  told 
herself,  was  what  Jim  Nichols  would  be 
able  to  give  her,  and  a  shudder  of  disgust 
ran  down  her  spine. 

"I'd  be  unhappy,  Jimmy — terribly  un- 
happy. I'd  make  you  unhappy,  too, 
because  you  couldn't  give  me  the  things 
I'm  used  to.  And  you-'d  grow  to  hate  me. 
You  would — I  know  it." 

He  smiled  again,  a  bit  ruefully. 

"And  I  used  to  think  twenty  thousand 
a  year  would  be  a  fortune!" 

"And  if  you  stopped  loving. me,"  came 
breathlessly,  "what  would  either  of  us 
have?  How  do  I  know  that  your  love  is 
going  to  last?  I  might  lose  it,  and  then 
I  should  have  lost  everything." 

"  My  love's  the  kind  I'd  have  to  be  cured 
of,  Nina."  He  emphasized  the  first  pro- 
noun. "Nothing  else  would  kill  it.  You 
know,  a  wag  once  said  that  love  is  like  an 
egg— when  there's  any  doubt  about  it 
there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

She  considered  a  moment,  then  her  voice 
came  low. 

"That  funny  boy  we  saw  on  the  wall  this 
afternoon—  you  remember,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  shadows." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  understood  just  how  he  felt." 
(Continued  on  Page  99) 


for  busy  hands  - 

Poss  Work  Gloves 

Busy  hands  in  the  home  need  Boss  Work  Gloves 
to  paint,  sweep,  dust,  black  the  stove,  tend  the  fur- 
nace, sift  ashes,  beat  rugs,  shovel  snow. 

Busy  hands  in  shop,  factory,  garage  or  out-doors 
need  them  as  protection  against  dirt,  grease  and 
minor  injuries. 

They're  great  to  work  with.  Soft,  and  sensitive 
to  delicate  work.  Yet  tough  enough  for  the  rough- 
est work. 

Made  from  the  finest  quality  of  white  canton  flan- 
nel in  men's  and  women's,  boys'  and  girls'  sizes. 
Ribbed,  band,  and  gauntlet  wrists. 


THE  BOSS  MEEDY— The  world's  favor- 
ite work  glove  for  odd  jobs  around 
the  house  and  garden,  and  all  light 
hand-work.  Made  of  the  best  quality, 
medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY— The  best  bet  for  all 
work  that  requires  a  strong,  wear- 
resisting  glove.  Made  of  the  very 
best  quality,  heavyweight  canton 
flannel. 


The  Boss  line  includes  highest  quality  leather-palm, 
jersey,  ticking,  and  canton  flannel  gloves  and  mittens. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Kewanee,  III. 


THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY— The  world's 
champion  heavyweight  hand-wear 
for  rough  work.  Made  of  the  finest 
grade  of  extra  heavy  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER— This  is  the 
super  work  glove.  Strong,  flexible 
and  built  for  rugged  work.  Made  of 
the  highest  quality,  heaviest  weight 
canton  flannel. 


Trade        ~~  ~  Mark 

This  Trade-mark  identifies 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on  every  pair  you  buy. 
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PTULBRANSEN 

■■  -g  {Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-sen)  ^  • 

pi  ayer-Piano 

Christmas  and  the  Year  'Round  —  Music,  Singing, 
Dancing,  Good  Times  —  Well  Played  Music — Thanks 
to  the  Gulbransen  and  Its  Exquisite  "Pedal-Touch" 


Fewer  Pedal  Strokes  on  the  Gulbransen 

See  this  man,  watch  in  hand,  counting  the  pedal  strokes  re- 
quired by  the  Gulbransen.  He  is  playing  with  one  pedal.  Im- 
possible to  play  with  one  pedal  on  many  player-pianos.  Very 
easy  on  the  Gulbransen — only  40  to  60  strokes  per  minute. 
Make  this  test  on  several  player-pianos.  It  proves  the  high 
quality  of  the  Gulbransen  and  its  "Pedal-Touch." 


One  Finger  on  One  Pedal  Plays  It 

Observe  how  this  man  is  playing  the  Gulbransen — with  one 
finger  on  one  pedal.  Think  how  "Easy  to  Play"  it  must  be. 
He  is  not  merely  pushing  down  the  pedal.  He  is  making  the 
Gulbransen  play  for  several  minutes.  It  proves  the  ease  of  the 
exquisite  "Pedal-Touch."  You  have  never  tried  such  an  easily 
operated  player.  Try  this  test  on  several  player-pianos. 


Its  "Pedal -Touch"  Responds  Like  "Key-Touch" 

Player-pianos  are  quite  different  in  "Pedal-Touch" — the 
feel  of  the  pedals.  Some  feel  stiff;  make  you  push  hard.  Some 
feel  mushy;  force  you  to  pedal  fast.  Some  tremble,  some  die 
away  under  your  feet.  But  the  Gulbransen  "  Pedal-Touch  "  is  like 
"  Key-Touch" — its  exquisite  balance  and  response  are  real  aids 
in  playing.  You  really  "play"  the  Gulbransen.  It  is  delightful. 


It  Does  the  Fingering  —You  Control  the  Expression 

Would  you  like  to  be  an  accomplished  musician  in  10  weeks, 
or  will  you  struggle  10  years?  That's  the  difference  between 
playing  a  Gulbransen  and  an  ordinary  piano.  The  Gulbransen 
starts  you  with  a  skill  no  hand  pianist  has  ever  achieved.  Then 
it  gives  you  every  facility  for  artistic  playing — with  as  much 
delicacy  and  feeling  as  a  concert  pianist. 


John  Martin— Player  Pianist  Extraordinary 

A  business  man  who  has  become  a  concert  performer  on  the 
Gulbransen.  Forced  to  retire  by  ill  health,  music  became  his 
recreation.  He  developed  a  method  of  playing  the  Gulbransen. 
His  results  are  so  astounding  we  asked  him  to  help  us.  His 
method  — in  6  instruction  rolls — goes  with  every  Gulbransen. 
Hear  Mr.  Martin  in  recital.  Learn  his  method.  Ask  our  dealer. 


NATIONALLY  PRICED 


"Easy  to  Play"  Says  the  Baby  at  the  Pedals 

This  shows  the  Gulbransen  trade-mark — based  on  an  actual 
incident.  A  tiny  baby  did  play  the  Gulbransen.  Thousands  of 
babies  have  since.  But  their  childish  delight  only  suggests  the 
enjoyment  the  Gulbransen  will  give  to  you  and  yours.  In  our 
dealer's  window,  this  Baby  trade-mark  tells  you  where  you 
can  try  a  Gulbransen.  You'll  find  it  "Easy  to  Play." 


Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models,  all  playable  by  hand  and  by  roll,  arc  sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  freight  and  war  tax  paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the  factory,  includes  six 
instruction  rolls  (Martin  Method)  and  our  authoritative  book  on  home  entertainment  and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen. 


White  Hoiinc  Model 


5750 


Country  Seat  Model 


$660 


Suburban  Model 


$595 


GULBRANSEN -DICKINSON  COMPANY,  3232  WEST  CHICAGO  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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He  picked  up  a  twig  and  swished  it 
thoughtfully  along  the  ground. 

"I  wonder,"  he  observed,  "if  a  fellow 
can  know  the  sun  and  appreciate  it  thor- 
oughly until  he's  sampled  the  shadows." 

But  he  made  it  less  a  plea  than  a  question 
put  to  himself.  He  stared  out  to  where  a 
stretch  of  sea  glimmered  beyond  the  woods, 
and  it  was  as  if  the  realization  of  the  chasm 
and  its  depth  had  come  back  to  him. 

"I  dare  say  I  am  selfish,"  he  told  her  a 
bit  huskily.  "You  see,  I  was  thinking  only 
of  the  sunshine  of  having  you." 

She  felt  an  insane  desire  to  fling  herself 
into  his  arms  again,  recklessly,  demand- 
ingly,  without  taking  count,  but  there  was 
something  grim  and  impersonal  about  the 
way  he  said  it,  quite  as  if  she  were  not  there 
beside  him. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Jimmy,"  she  almost 
sobbed.  "Luxury  is  as  necessary  to  me  as 
the  air  I  breathe.  I  couldn't  give  it  up. 
I  couldn't — I  couldn't!" 

He  got  up,  and  taking  her  hands  raised 
her  gently. 

"I've  been  a  fool,"  he  said.  "Forgive 
me — and  forget  it." 

They  went  back  without  seeking  Joan's 
wild  spot,  and  with  scarcely  a  word  ex- 
changed. But  Nina  did  not  realize  that  she 
hadn't  reached  the  top.  When  they  came 
to  the  steps  he  turned  and  looked  backward. 

"The  wood  of  might-have-been,"  she 
heard  him  say. 

She  put  one  white-sandaled  foot  on  the 
lowest  step.  It  was  smudged  and  streaked 
from  her  venture  into  the  woodland. 

"If  you  don't  mind" — he  stopped — "I 
think  I'll  take  a  turn  down  here." 

He  did  not  say  "  alone,"  but  she  knew  he 
meant  it.  She  watched  the  uncertain  sput- 
ter of  the  match  he  held  to  his  cigarette. 

"Jimmy,"  she  ventured  with  the  impulse 
he  always  roused  in  her,  "don't  judge  me 
harshly.  Don't  stop  caring,  and  don't  go 
away.  Give  me  a  month — a  month  to 
think  it  over  and  decide.  You  will,  won't 
you?" 

She  was  tempted  to  add  some  swift  term 
of  endearment,  but  something  about  the 
quiet  rigidity  of  him,  as  if  he  had  already 
taken  himself  away  from  the  temptation  of 
her,  halted  her.  He  smiled  then. 

"I  can  manage  to  wait  a  month — 
longer." 

She  watched  him  walk  away  toward  the 
garden  with  slow,  regular  stride  until  only 
the  occasional  red  point  of  his  cigarette  told 
her  where  he  was.  She  stood  uncertainly, 
lips  drawn  together,  took  a  sudden  step 
down,  then,  pulling  her  cape  tight,  mounted 
quickly  and  went  through  the  dripping 
moonlight  to  the  house  that  was  like  a  white 
mosque  set  high  on  a  dusky  hill. 

/// 

CLOSE  against  the  west  window  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  garden  the  chaise 
longue  was  pulled,  and  on  it  Nina  stretched. 
She  had  been  lying  so  for  an  hour  or  more, 
not  quietly,  with  the  pleasant  relaxation 
that  invites  sleep,  but  with  eyes  measuring 
a  figure  scarcely  more  than  a  moving  shadow 
below,  and  a  restless  twisting  of  the  body 
that  no  softness  of  cushion  could  put  at 
ease. 

She  had  slipped  into  the  house  and  up  the 
stairs,  grateful  for  the  blessed  quiet  free  of 
voices.  Nina  imposed  on  her  guests  only 
one  obligation,  and  that  was  lack  of  obliga- 
tion. They  came  and  went  precisely  as 
they  pleased.  At  eleven-fifteen  on  a  night 
like  this  it  was  not  surprising  that  only  the 
little  Jap  butler  in  his  white  linen  coat 
moved  softly  about  the  lower  hall. 

But  in  spite  of  the  scented  balmy  air 
that  circled  into  her  room,  she  could  not 
sleep.  She  had  tossed  uneasily  until  it 
seemed  that  she  was  lying  on  boards,  and 
at  last  with  nerves  throbbing  she  had  swept 
aside  the  curtains  and  pulled  the  couch 
close  to  the  west  window.  In  this  position 
she  could  follow  that  moving  shadow  which 
somehow  to-night  she  did  not  want  to  lose 
sight  of.  Not  that  following  it  helped  her 
any.  Rather  did  it  make  her  more  unsure 
of  herself.  But  she  lay  there  concentrating 
on  it  until  a  knock  that  sounded  unusually 
sharp  in  the  stillness  roused  her.  She  drew 
the  curtains  hastily,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

Joan  stood  there— Joan  in  a  Japanese 
kimono,  with  her  brown  hair  tumbled  on 
top  of  her  head  and  held  with  one  big  pin, 
and  her  eyes  on  fire. 

"Nina,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  had  a 
choking  sound,  "  please  let  me  come  in  and 
talk  to  you.  I  can't  sleep,  and  I'm  not  par- 
ticularly good  company  for  myself." 


Nina  hesitated  without  widening  the 
door.  Looking  out  into  the  lighted  hall 
from  the  darkness,  she  saw  that  Joan's  lips 
were  trembling.  As  at  dinner,  there  came 
the  impression  of  some  force  pounding  at 
the  girl's  steadfast  control.  There  were 
signs  unmistakable  of  tears  under  the  bril- 
liant eyes,  and  the  thought  of  another 
woman  and  another  woman's  burdens  at 
this  time  was  thoroughly  distasteful.  So 
she  held  the  door  only  slightly  ajar.  Joan 
turned  instantly. 

"  It's  all  right,"  came,  strangled.  "  Don't 
bother.  It  was  beastly  of  me  to  get  you  up. 
I  just  had  an  insane  longing  to  talk  to  some- 
one. Go  back  to  bed." 

"To-morrow?"  Nina  suggested. 

"Yes,  to-morrow." 

However,  the  following  day  Joan  acted 
as  if  the  incident  had  not  happened.  Nina 
came  down  at  eleven  to  find  her  playing 
tennis  with  Jim  and  the  Pembertons.  In 
the  revealing  light  of  a  new  day  it  seemed 
in  fact  as  though  the  night  before  had  been 
itself  unreal — had  occurred  only  in  her 
dreams. 

Jim  was  enjoying  the  exercise  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  he  had  not  under  the  moon 
been  given  the  greatest  defeat — from  a 
feminine  viewpoint — that  life  can  hand  a 
man.  Joan's  eyes  were  still  feverishly  bril- 
liant, but  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  made  it 
appear  more  natural.  As  Jim's  partner  she 
played  a  cracking  good  game,  but  then,  he 
was  so  agile,  so  expert  himself  that  he  could 
have  shouldered  the  burden  of  any  less 
adequate  player. 

Nina  glanced  sidewise  at  the  comfortable 
figure  of  Sam  McCutcheon  seated  beside 
her  just  outside  the  court,  and  wondered 
whether  Joan  had  wanted  to  talk  about 
him  last  night.  He  sat  with  hands  folded 
over  the  paunch  that  politely  escaped 
obesity.  His  jaw  fell  a  bit,  resting  fondly 
upon  his  collar,  but  from  his  open  mouth 
no  words  came.  There  was  just  one  time 
when  Sam  waxed  eloquent.  That  was  when 
he  discussed  the  market.  But  then,  one 
couldn't  talk  stocks  and  bonds  all  the  time. 
At  least,  Nina  observed,  he  wouldn't  weary 
Joan  with  conversation. 

When  the  game  had  been  finished  and 
Joan — with  skin  scarlet  down  to  the  V  of 
her  shirtwaist— went  upstairs  to  change  for 
luncheon  Nina  followed. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  mind  about  last 
night,  old  dear,"  she  began. 

Joan  shook  her  head. 

"What  was  troubling  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"But  you'd  been  crying."  Then  as  the 
girl  looked  round  defensively:  "Oh,  I  don't 
mean  to  pry,  but  something  had  upset  you, 
hadn't  it?" 

"No— nothing.  Only  I  was  bored  with 
myself,  I  guess.  I — I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
alone  any  longer." 

"  Hadn't  you  been  with  Sam  all  evening?  " 

"Yes,  but  that's  about  the  same  as  being 
alone." 

Nina  stared  confusedly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  call  him  stimulat- 
ing, would  you?  And"besides,  he— he  " 

"He's  going  to  ask  you  to  marry  him," 
Nina  assured  her. 

"He  has  asked  me,  or  rather  he's  in- 
formed me." 

Nina  sat  up. 
When?" 

"Yesterday  afternoon  when  we  were 
driving  up  to  the  summit.  I  was  looking 
out  over  the  country  and  thinking  how 
tiny  we  were.  I'd  almost  forgotten  he  was 
there,  when  he  put  his  arm  round  me  and 
gave  me  a  squeeze  and  said,  'Little  girl, 
I've  got  a  surprise  for  you.  I'm  going  to 
marry  you.'  I  could  have  killed  him!" 

Nina  laughed. 

"That's  just  Sam's  way.  You'll  get  used 
to  it." 

"Thank  heaven,  I  don't  have  to!" 

Nina  moved  round  so  that  she  could 
study  Joan's  face  in  the  mirror  of  her  dress- 
ing table.  .  It  took  the  fervor  that  accom- 
panied the  words  to  convince  her  she  had 
heard  them  right. 

"Joan,  you  don't  mean  you've  refused 
him!" 

Joan  smiled  then,  that  pucklike,  crinkling 
smile  that  lifted  her  eyes  at  the  corners  and 
made  her  mouth  curve  naughtily. 

"Nina,"  she  mimicked,  "you  don't  mean 
you  think  I  ought  to  accept  him!" 

"Of  course  you  ought,"  Nina  vouchsafed 
after  the  first  gasp  of  astonishment  had 
escaped  her. 

"And  let  you  have  me  up  for  murder 
within  a  week?" 

"Oh,  come !  He  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that." 


"Of  course  he  isn't.  He's  an  old  dear. 
But  where's  your  sense  of  humor?  Can  you 
see  me  living  with  him?"  She  had  been 
brushing  the  dark  hair  that  rippled  round 
her  face  as  it  fell.  Now  she  let  the  brush 
fall,  and  with  elbows  on  the  dressing  table 
she  rested  her  chin  on  the  back  of  her  inter- 
laced hands  and  gazed  into  the  mirror. 
"It's  bad  enough  being  lonely  alone,  but 
it's  worse  being  lonely  with  someone  else." 

Nina  had  not  yet  recovered  herself. 

"You  can't  convince  me  that  you've  re- 
fused him  for  keeps,"  she  protested. 

Joan  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"I  can't  convince  him  either." 

"Joan,  don't  be  a  fool!  Why,  I  asked 
him  here  for  you.  I  saw  that  he  was  im- 
pressed when  you  met  that  night  at  the 
opera  last  winter,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  you." 

Joan  wheeled  round  suddenly. 

"Nina,  are  you  letting  anyone  tell  you 
that  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  you  to 
marry  Jim  Nichols?" 

The  suddenness  of  the  come-back  stag- 
gered the  woman  whose  poise  was  so  seldom 
shaken.  She  made  no  attempt  to  refute  it, 
but  the  slow  congealing  of  her  soft  gra- 
ciousness  was  a  wall  rising  between  her  and 
the  girl  whose  eyes  searched  her. 

"I  realize,"  said  Joan,  her  voice  low 
and  contained,  "that  I  haven't  the  right  to 
place  myself  in  your  position.  I  haven't 
your — shall  I  say  material  independence? 
But  marriage  with  Jim  Nichols  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  you.  You're  a  lucky 
woman,  Nina,  to  have  his  love." 

"Independence?"  Nina  laughed  shortly 
then,  and  what  was  in  her  soul  surged  to 
her  lips.  "Independence!  Why,  I'm  more 
tied  than  you— far  more.  You  have  every- 
thing to  gain.  I  have  only  much  to  lose." 

"You'd  have  Jim,"  was  the  answer,  al- 
most whispered. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  expect  you  to 
understand.  Why,  Hiram  didn't  even  en- 
dow me  when  we  married." 

Joan  proceeded  as  if  she  had  not  spoken: 

"You'd  have  Jim's  future  to  make  with 
him— the  joy  of  seeing  him  do  big  things. 
Why,  it's  an  adventure,  Nina!  It's  some- 
thing you've  never  tried.  And  he  wouldn't 
exactly  be  taking  you  to  the  poorhouse." 

The  softness  of  Nina's  lips  compressed 
into  a  thin  line. 

"  Everything's  relative.  It  would  be  the 
poorhouse  to  me." 

A  kind  of  wonder  spread  foggily  across 
Joan's  bright  eyes. 

"But  you  care  for  him,  don't  you?" 
And  without  waiting,  "Anyone  can  see  that 
you  do." 

"Yes."  It  was  spoken  after  a  pause  and 
with  a  swift  resoftening  of  lips  and  eyes. 

"Then  unless  your  love  for  him  is  re- 
flected love  of  yourself,  there  seems  only 
one  course  to  take.  Haven't  you  enough 
faith  in  him  to  believe  he'll  be  a  millionaire 
some  day?  I  have." 

Joan  got  up  as  she  finished,  and  for  a 
moment  disappeared  into  the  clothes  closet 
where  her  gowns  huddled  together,  quite 
lost  id  its  spaciousness. 

Nina  went  to  the  dressing  table,  dipped 
her  gauzy  handkerchief  into  the  face  powder 
and  touched  it  to  her  nose  with  the  abstract 
movements  of  an  automaton.  She  did  not 
look  into  the  glass.  She  was  not  even  con- 
scious of  what  she  was  doing.  She  had 
scarcely  heard  Joan's  words.  Her  whole 
mind  had  concentrated  furiously  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  problem  she  had  to  solve.  And 
suddenly  there  came  hissing  to  her  lips  the 
invective  Joan  herself  had  so  often  hurled 
at  the  late  but  somehow  still  living  Hiram 
Blake: 

"The  beast!  The  dog!  To  have  ruined 
my  life  that  way!" 

For  the  first  time  Joan  rose  in  defense 
of  him. 

"On  the  contrary,"  came  from  the  closet 
depths,  "we've  both  done  poor  old  Hiram 
a  great  injustice.  If  you  hadn't  been  foolish 
enough  to  marry  him  you'd  never  have 
met  Jim.  You  see,  he's  really  given  you  the 
chance  to  live." 

She  came  out  of  the  closet  with  a  lawn 
dress  the  shade  of  ripe  raspberries  thrown 
over  her  shoulder,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
sharp  color  against  her  face  was  startling. 
Flushed  as  it  had  been  half  an  hour  earlier, 
it  was  as  white  now  as  if  the  blood  had  been 
drained  from  it.  She  dropped  her  kimono 
and  slipped  the  dress  over  her  head  without 
looking  in  Nina's  direction.  Back  turned, 
she  stood  silent  an  instant,  then  wheeled 
round. 

Nina  was  jarred  back  to  consciousness 
of  her  by  the  look  of  her  eyes.  They  had 
the  thrust  of  a  rapier. 


"He's  given  you  Jim's  love.  Are  you 
going  to  throw  it  away?  Are  you  going  to 
wrap  yourself  in  cotton  wadding  and  roll 
downhill  to  the  grave  without  knowing 
what  it  means  to  live  for  somebody  else,  to 
be  happy  because  you're  able  to  make  that 
somebody  happy  when  things  go  wrong,  to 
share  and  suffer  and  love  and  help?  For 
heaven's  sake,  live,  Nina,  live!  Why,  you 
haven't  even  had  a  taste  of  living!"  And 
then  without  warning,  her  head  went  back 
and  she  gave  a  long  choked  laugh,  a  laugh 
that  had  something  eerie,  unhuman  in  it. 
"What  a  joke  life  is!  What  a  terrific,  side- 
splitting joke!" 

Nina  went  to  her,  frightened,  caught  her 
arm  and  shook  it. 

"Joan,  don't— don't!  What's  wrong? 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing."  She  laughed  again.  "I 
don't  mean— anything.  Only  I'm  an  idiot, 
that's  all." 

She  picked  up  a  hat  quickly,  one  that 
happened  to  be  lying  on  a  chair,  and  with- 
out a  glance  toward  the  mirror  opened  the 
door. 

"Let's  go  down,"  she  said.  "They'll  be 
waiting." 

More  than  once  after  that  Nina  Blake 
wondered  over  the  uncanny  note  in  Joan's 
voice,  the  weary  sadness  that  followed  like 
a  veil  drawn  across  Joan's  face.  The  un- 
natural brilliance  Nina  had  noticed  passed 
from  her  eyes  like  a  light  put  out,  and  even 
the  flush  of  exercise  when  she  played  tennis 
or  a  foursome  with  the  Pembertons  and 
Jim  did  not  bring  it  again.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  died. 

Nina,  however,  very  soon  shelved  any 
concern  over  the  girl.  She  was  too  absorbed 
in  her  own  affairs.  Joan  would  see  reason — 
and  Sam  McCutcheon — eventually.  For 
herself,  she  began  to  watch  Jim  Nichols 
from  under  her  lids,  nervously,  apprehen- 
sively, but  with  a  casual  smile  so  that  he 
might  not  know.  His  attitude  had  become 
perfectly  polite,  perfectly  friendly,  perfectly 
impersonal.  He  sat  next  to  her  at  dinner 
and  chatted  about  the  day's  news  in  his 
usual  understanding  way,  but  precisely  as 
he  might  have  discussed  it  with  a  man.  He 
drove  with  her  or  walked  with  her  or  danced 
with  her,  but  not  once  did  he  look  at  her 
with  that  direct  gray  gaze  that  magnetized. 
When  he  smiled  it  was  as  much  for  them  all 
as  for  Nina.  When  he  dropped  her  hand  at 
the  end  of  a  dance  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  trace  of  lingering.  He  never  took  up 
his  plea,  nor  even  referred  to  it.  It  was 
plain  that  he  refused  to  influence  her. 

He  wat  with  Joan  a  lot.  He  would  sit 
silent  and  listen  to  her  play  or  sing,  or 
plunge  with  her  into  the  warm,  gentle 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  or  take  long  tramps 
into  the  mountains.  But  always  they 
seemed  thrown  together  casually,  and  the 
two  straight  Norfolk-coated  backs  as  they 
strode  in  the  direction  of  the  beach  or  wood 
might  have  been  those  of  two  boys,  par- 
ticularly when  Joan  wore  the  khaki  breeches 
and  high-laced  boots  that  left  her  free  to 
swing  over  fences  and  up  steep  places. 
Only  on  a  few  occasions  did  he  appear 
deliberately  to  seek  her.  Then  Nina  would 
see  them  stroll  off  together  and  would 
wonder — in  spite  of  the  effort  not  to— what 
they  were  talking  about. 

One  night,  very  like  the  magic  one  she 
would  always  remember,  except  that  the 
moon  was  late  and  cut  in  half,  Jim  turned 
to  the  girl  immediately  after  dinner  and 
with  a  smile  of  whimsy  said:  "Joan,  that 
place  you  showed  me  in  the  wood— can  it 
be  found  at  night?" 

Joan  looked  over  her  coffee  cup  and  out 
to  the  woodland. 

"It  ought  to  be,  unless  the  fairies  move 
it  round  with  them." 

"Well,  I  tried  to  locate  it  once,  and  it 
didn't  seem  to  be  there.  Show  me  the  way 
again,  will  you?" 

Nina  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and 
merely  smiled.  His  singling  of  Joan — it 
was  the  one  invariable  sign  of  a  lover's 
concern!  He  was  doing  it  to  make  her 
jealous,  to  force  her  admission  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  love. 

She  did  admit  it  later — when  she  was  cut 
off  from  curious  glances  and  within  the 
walls  of  her  own  room.  She  looked  out  at 
the  night  as  she  had  a  few  weeks  before,  but 
this  time  with  hands  clenched  and  determi- 
nation in  her  soul.  Her  thoughts  swept  her 
back  to  that  journey  into  the  might-have- 
been,  to  his  arms  holding  her  close;  and 
she  wanted  them  again  madly,  with  a  long- 
ing that  surged  over  her,  a  tidal  wave  of  fire. 

She  would  not  be  cheated!   She  would 
not  be  shackled !  She  would  not  stand  by, 
(Concluded  on  Page  103) 
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Economy 


in  Manufacture 
and  Distribution 


GLASS,  paints  and  varnishes  are  indispensable  to 
cottage  and  skyscraper.    They  protect  and 
beautify  our  possessions. 

These  and  innumerable  other  products — insecticides, 
disinfectants  and  chemicals — comprising  the  full  line  of 
"Proof"  Products  are  available  in  dependable  supply 
everywhere  for  architects,  dealers,  contractors,  paint' 
ers,  building  owners,  food  growers  or  manufacturers. 


From  raw  materials  to  final  user,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  "Proof"  Products  are  under  one 
ownership,  one  organisation  which  operates  through 
specialised  manufacturing  divisions,  effecting  incal' 
culable  economies — insuring  dependability  of  supply, 
and  certainty  of  highest  quality  standards. 

The  institutional  principle  of  this  organisation  shall 
be  Service. 


Akron 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Uirming-liaro 


Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbua 
Ualla. 


DISTRIBUTING  STOCKS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


Davenport 
Denver 
Urn  Moines 
Detroit 


Fort  Worth 
Grand  Rapids 
High  Point 
I  louston 


Jacksonville 
Kunsas  City 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Oklahoma  City 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 


FACTORIES  AT  SOURCES  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 


Pittaburgh 
Rochester 
Saint  Louia 
Saint  Paul 


San  Antonio 
Savannah 

Toledo 
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PITTSBURGH 


(PLATE  GLASS 


wiisl 


THE  general  title  of  "Proof"  is  applied 
to  these  and  other  products  of  the 
consolidated  companies  as  a  distinction  of 
quality  in  addition  to  the  official  trademarks 
here  represented  and  those  registered  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 


RENNOUS-KLEME 


IORSESHOE  BRAND 

BRUSHES 


mm. 


COLUMBIA 


CORONA  DRY" 


i 


CHEMICALS 


INTER  -INDUSTRIES    of  the 

i        7  c  7 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

,  ART  AND  WINDOW  GLASS  •  PAINTS  •  VARNISHES  •  BRUSHES  •  INSECTICIDES 
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FAULTLESS 


PAT.  OFF. 


Rubber  goods 


For  Your  Baby 


In  nursers  you  want  the  best  for  your  baby.   That  is  why  we 
invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  demonstration  offer  and 
prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  the  "  FAULTLESS  NURSER 
feeds  baby  better.     It  feeds  food  —  not  air.     It  helps  to 
avoid  wind-colic  and  similar  "gas"  troubles.    Its  Patented 
Valve  and  Re-inforcing  Ribs  prevent  nipple  collapsing  in 
use.     It  can  be  easily  cleansed  inside  and  out.  Re- 
peated sterilization  in  boiling  water  does  not  injure  it 
Ask  your   druggist    for   one   of    the  complimentary 
"FAULTLESS  NURSERS"  we  are  supplying  to 
druggists  for  introductory  purposes, 
If  his  stock  does  not  include  the 
"FAULTLESS  NURSER"  or  he  is 
out  of  complimentary  outfits,  send  us 
1 5c.  and  we  will  send  you  a  com- 
plete "FAULTLESS  NURSER," 
all  charges  prepaid. 


Health  Protection  for  All  the  Family 

Because  keeping  the  body  clean  inside  will  prevent  much  of  the  sickness 
in  every  home,  No.  24  "  WEAREVER"  Fountain  Syringe,  used  when 
necessary,  protects  the  health  of  all  the  family  from  Baby  to  Baby's 
grandparents.  The  "No.  24"  is  a  perfect  syringe  giving  perfect  service. 
It  is  moulded -in-one-piece  from  fine,  strong,  "live"  rubber  and  has  no 
seams  to  leak,  no  bindings  to  come  loose.  Made  in  TWO  SIZES — for 
greater  efficiency,  we  recommend  the  larger  size. 

America's  Leading  Water  Bottle 


Keep  in  mind  that  the  articles  pictured  on  this 
page  are  only  three  of  our  complete  line  of  de- 
pendable rubber  articles  for  use  in  the  nursery, 
in  the  bath  room,  in  the  sick  room  and  through- 
out the  home.  You  can  identify  these  articles 
by  the  trade  names  "FAULTLESS"  and 
"WEAREVER"— when  you  buy  anything  in 
household  rubber  goods  bearing  either  of  these 
names,  rest  assured  you  are  getting  something 
that  will  serve  you  well  and  give  complete  sat- 
isfaction in  every  way.  You  will  find  these 
goods  in  the  stores  of  representative  druggists 


No.  40  "WEAREVER"  Water  Bottle  is 

known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
for  the  splendid  satisfaction  it  gives  its  users.  It 
provides  the  ideal  method  of  utilizing  either 
HOT  or  COLD  applications — or  both  at  one  time, 
by  using  two  "40s."  Made  mSI  X  SI  ZEStromt\\e 
smallest  face  bottle  holding  a  half-pint 
to  the  largest  water  bottle  size  holding 
approximately  four  quarts.  Each  sizehas 
the  Patented  Oval  Neck  Construction 
which  makes  all  "No.  40s"  strong 
where  other  bottles  are  weak. 


and  leading  merchants  everywhere. 
THE  FAULTLESS  RUBBER  COMPANY  (Ashland  Rubber  Works),  Ashland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


(Concluded  from  Page  99) 

bound  hand  and  foot,  and  let  life  get  away 
from  her!  She  would  live!  She  had  the 
right  to — and  she  would ! 

A  faint  tracing  of  fog  like  a  film  of  tears 
drifted  across  the  moon.  She  drew  the 
curtains,  turned  back  into  the  room.  Only 
a  short  while  and  Jim  would  demand  his 
answer.  Very  well,  she  would  have  it  for 
him! 

But  whether  he  meant  her  to  take  the 
initiative  or  whether  he  intended  waiting 
until  the  full  month  had  lapsed,  Jim  Nichols 
made  no  demands  of  any  kind.  Nina  waited 
for  some  word,  some  hint  of  anxiety,  of 
eagerness,  some  reference  to  the  night  when 
he  had  pulled  down  the  barrier  of  silence. 
None  came.  It  was  as  if  after  years  of 
dangling  he  had  found  solid  ground  and 
taken  a  firm  stand  in  his  own  defense.  This 
time  it  was  she  who  felt  the  chasm;  she 
who  tried  to  keep  it  from  widening;  she 
who  reached  over  to  bridge  it. 

They  were  alone  one  night  on  the  terrace 
watching  an  airplane  from  the  field  near 
there  skim  through  the  sky.  From  indoors 
came  Joan's  voice  singing  the  Venetian 
Moon  in  a  caressing  contralto,  her  fingers 
lingering  on  the  keys  with  the  touch  of  one 
who  loves  them.  The  others  hummed  a  soft 
accompaniment. 

Nina  had  kept  Jim  outside.  She  had 
deliberately  contrived  it,  deliberately  chosen 
the  gown  she  had  on,  a  long  one  of  green 
sequins  that  clung  as  if  weighted.  When 
she  moved  with  her  long,  languid  grace 
it  caught  points  of  light  like  a  shining 
coat.  Long  emeralds  hung  from  her  ears 
and  a  square  one  gleamed  on  her  hand. 
Deliberately  now  she  drew  her  chair  closer 
to  his,  and  their  heads  almost  touched  as 
they  followed  the  swooping  shadow  that 
blotted  out  the  stars  in  its  flight.  It  sped 
out  of  vision,  but  the  two  heads  remained 
close.  Jim  turned  abruptly  as  if  only  at  the 
moment  aware  of  her  nearness.  She  was 
the  fiTst  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  know,  Jimmy,  that  we've  been 
together  very  little  of  late — really  together, 
I  mean?" 

He  said  nothing. 

"Of  course  I  know  why  you've  done  it," 
she  went  on.  "But  I've  missed  you — and 
I  want  you  to  stop  doing  it." 

Still,  he  said  nothing.  His  hands  were 
clasped  loosely  and  hanging  between  his 
knees,  and  as  he  looked  down  at  them  she 
could  not  even  see  his  expression.  She 
leaned  nearer  anxiously,  her  voice  very  low 
and  full  of  a  soft  cadence. 

"Jimmy" — she  rested  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
paused,  then— "there's  no  reason  why  we 
should  build  up  this  wall  between  us — none 
in  the  world.  It — it's  just  as  if  you  were 
shutting  me  off  from  you  completely,  and 
you  mustn't  do  that.  You  mustn't  feel  that 
telling  me  you  loved  me  made  any  differ- 
ence. Why,  it  was  something  I  already 
knew,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  finally,  after  another 
stubborn  silence. 

"Something  I'd  known  for  a  long  time," 
she  pursued. 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  let  anything  come  between 
us — why  anything  in  the  world?  Jimmy, 
won't  you — won't  you  look  at  me?  " 

He  looked  up  suddenly.  Still  she  could 
not  read  his  eyes. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  tell  me,  Nina?" 

She  hesitated,  and  now  it  was  she  who 
looked  away.  If  only  she  could  bring  back 
the  magic  of  that  night  in  the  wood,  the 
glory  of  it !  To-night  was  just  as  wonderful, 
even  though  the  moon  had  gone  and  the 
shadows  were  deeper.  But  something  was 
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different.  She  could  not  tell  what.  Joan's 
voice  drifted  out  to  them: 

"  'Neath  the  pale  Venetian  moon, 
Drifting  on  a  blue  lagoon, 
Melodies  you  sang  to  me; 
Memories  shall  ever  be 
Long  ago  and  far  away. 
Still  in  dreams  I  hear  you  say, 
We  shall  meet  some  other  June, 
'Neath  the  pale  Venetian  moon." 

Jim  sat  stonily  waiting  for  her  to  answer 
him,  without  a  move  in  her  direction,  with- 
out a  sign  of  impatience.  She  did  finally, 
with  all  her  gleaming  beauty  swayed 
toward  him,  with  both  white  hands  clasp- 
ing his  arm  and  the  pools  of  her  eyes  shin- 
ing through  their  lashes.  ■ 

"Jimmy,  why  do  we  have  to  create  a 
problem  at  all?  There  isn't  any,  really." 

"Isn't  there?" 

"No.  You've  your  place  to  make.  I've 
mine  to  hold.  It  ought  not  to  be  hard — for 
either  of  us." 

"You  were  the  one  who  found  it  hard." 

"You  don't  understand,  dear."  Her  fin- 
gers plucked  at  his  sleeve.  The  fragrance  of 
her  so  close  was  like  an  aura.  "  You  told  me 
you  cared.  After  all,  that's  all  that  matters, 
isn't  it?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not.  Caring  entails  a  lot 
of  obligations,  you  know.  It  means  home — 
and  mutual  responsibilities — and  mutual 
sacrifices." 

"Why  should  it?  Why  must  we  face  all 
that?  We — we're  both  young,"  came  from 
her,  a  whispered  appeal.  "Haven't  we  the 
right  to  love?" 

"That's  a  funny  thing  to  ask  me." 

"Jimmy" — all  the  urge  of  all  that  was  in 
her  soul  throbbed  in  her  voice  and  in  the 
swift  movement  to  him — "Jimmy,  if  two 
people  really  love,  and  there's  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  marriage,  don't  you  think 
they  have  the  right  to  love — anyway?  " 

Jim's  eyes  came  slowly  to  hers,  and  in 
that  moment  of  violent  stillness  they 
seemed  to  shred  her  of  her  luxuriant  beauty 
as  cleanly  as  a  taxidermist  peels  an  outer 
skin. 

"Nina,  if  two  people  really  love — unless 
one  or  the  other  of  them  is  already  mar- 
ried— there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  mar- 
riage." 

The  music  stopped.  Joan's  voice  drifted 
into  nothingness.  Nina  drew  back  as  the 
shadows  of  the  others  fell  across  the  light 
from  the  French  window.  For  the  first  time 
she  was  desperately  glad  of  an  interruption. 

IV 

A BIG  touring  car  that  must  have  looked 
like  a  slow-moving  beetle  from  the 
road  below  glided  up  the  mountain  side. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  going  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  up  a  grade  of 
forty  degrees.  But  six  of  the  seven  pas- 
sengers were  too  accustomed  to  Southern 
California's  steep  grades,  narrow  mountain 
roads  and  hairpin  curves  to  do  more  than 
glance  out  now  and  then  at  the  swift- 
changing  landscape  that  melted  mirage- 
like into  mist  as  they  mounted  higher. 

There  had  been  few  words  spoken  during 
the  drive;  except  for  the  chatter  of  the 
little  Pemberton  bride  and  the  teasing  an- 
swers of  her  husband,  none.  Seated  next  to 
the  chauffeur,  Sam  McCutcheon  main- 
tained his  habitual  silence.  Nichols,  be- 
tween Nina  and  Joan  on  the  back  seat,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  seven  whose  gaze  did 
not  stir  from  the  receding  country  beneath 
them. 

In  a  smaller  car  that  followed  were 
jammed  suitcases  and  hatboxes  for  a  last 
week-end  outing  before  Jim's  departure  for 
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the  East.  They  were  going  to  one  of  those 
camps  on  the  mountain  top,  difficult  of 
access  but  with  the  world  at  one's  feet  on 
arrival. 

It  had  been  Nina's  suggestion.  All  the 
gay  activities  possible  had  been  crowded  by 
her  into  these  last  weeks.  She  had  wanted 
to  find  some  way  to  blot  out  for  them  both 
the  memory  of  their  talk  on  the  terrace. 
Particularly  she  had  wanted  to  hide  from 
the  expression  of  Jim's  face  when  he  rose 
as  the  others  joined  them.  She  had  never 
caught  it  again  after  that  night,  but  it  was 
one  not  easy  to  forget,  not  pleasant  to  re- 
member. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  their  month;  the 
month  that  would  swing  all  the  years  to 
follow.  In  her  two  white  hands  the  destiny, 
or  destinies,  of  them  both ! 

She  was  glad  of  the  chiffon  veil  wrapped 
round  her  face  and  floating  out  behind; 
glad  that  he  was  concentrating  on  the  land- 
scape as  it  swept  from  under  them.  It  gave 
her  the  chance  to  study  the  sharp-hewn 
profile  against  the  glare  of  noonday  sun, 
the  stern,  decisive  mouth,  the  eyes  nar- 
rowed under  his  peaked  cap,  the  brows 
drawn  together.  What  a  fool  she  had  been ! 
Of  course  Jim  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
half  measures!  That  was  the  thing  that 
made  her  love  him,  that  stimulated  her,  the 
all-or-nothing  force  of  his  mind  that 
whipped  hers  into  an  enjoyment  of  life  no 
more  commonplace  man  could  give  her. 
Jim  was  odd — an  idealist.  What  a  fool  she 
had  been! 

They  rounded  a  curve  so  sharp  that  the 
narrow  road  they  swung  into  almost  par- 
alleled the  one  they  had  left.  A  sheer  wall 
of  sand  cliff  rose  at  one  side  of  them,  and  at 
the  other  a  straight  descent  into  what 
seemed  a  world  made  up  of  beckoning  shad- 
ows. Joan  leaned  out  over  her  side  of  the 
car. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  bottom  to  it,  does 
there?  "  She  pulled  back  as  if  the  beckoning 
shadows  had  arms  that  reached  up  to  her. 

Jim  turned. 

"Does  it  frighten  you?" 

"No,  not  exactly.  But  I  would  feel  safer 
if  I  were  down  there  looking  up  instead  of 
up  here  looking  down." 

"Well,  don't  look  down,"  he  smiled,  and 
directed  her  attention  to  a  hazy  blue  peak. 
"Look  out  there!  Do  you  know  what 
mountain  that  little  hill  is?  It's  the  one  we 
thought  such  a  deuce  of  a  climb  the  day  we 
got  to  the  top.  Remember?" 

"Yes.  It  seems  an  ant  hill  now,  doesn't 
it?  And  how  terribly  far  away!" 

"It  isn't,  though." 

"No — only  fifteen  miles  or  so,  and  we 
can  see  much  farther  than  that." 

"The  higher  you  go  the  broader  your 
vision." 

"Do  you  think  that's  true?" 

She  turned  and  looked  up  at  him,  ques- 
tioning him  with  more  than  the  mere  words. 
He  looked  down  at  her  eyes  and  smiled 
understandingly. 

"Not  always,  but  it  ought  to  be." 

Nina  had  a  sudden  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  they  were  talking  exactly  as  if 
they  were  alone,  with  unconsciousness  of 
anyone  listening.  She  broke  in  to  ask  the 
time.  Pemberton  told  her  it  was  twelve- 
twenty-five. 

"Better  hurry" — she  bent  forward  to 
the  chauffeur — "or  we'll  be  too  late  for 
luncheon." 

He  put  on  speed  and  they  dashed  across 
a  wooden  bridge  and  upward  on  the  narrow 
road  without  pause,  as  if  they  were  gliding 
on  the  very  air.  Round  another  hairpin 
curve  the  car  flew  and,  with  rear  wheels 
that  had  not  yet  made  the  turn,  came  sharp 
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against  a  bowlder  that  had  loosened  itself 
from  the  cliff  and  rolled  downward,  a  stolid 
instrument  of  devastation.  The  front 
wheels  lifted  from  the  ground  and  the  car 
poised  over  eternity.  A  low  moan  from  the 
occupants  was  the  only  sound.  For  a  sec- 
ond eyes  and  throats  closed,  and  bodies 
surged  forward  in  realization  of  utter  hu- 
man helplessness.  And  then  came  a  cry 
that  crossed  the  air: 
"Joan— Joan!" 

That  was  all— not  a  word  more.  But  as 
the  chauffeur,  with  God-given  presence  of 
mind,  backed  like  a  flash  round  the  curve 
and  the  car  gained  the  ground  again  Nina 
opened  her  eyes. 

Jim  Nichols  had  in  that  one  revealing 
second  clasped  Joan  close  and  his  lips  were 
against  her  forehead.  In  their  moment  of 
death,  it  was  the  girl  his  impulse  had 
sought  to  save ! 

The  car  came  to  a  stop  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bend,  and  the  chauffeur  descended. 
A  ripple  of  hysterical  relief  ran  from  lip  to 
lip,  from  voice  to  voice.  But  Nina  did  not 
move.  Neither  did  the  two  at  her  side. 
They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  those  about 
them,  forgotten  the  danger  past,  that  flash 
of  eternity  which  had  revealed  the  truth. 
They  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  as 
if  for  all  time,  and  in  the  eyes  of  both  were 
tears. 

On  the  top  of  a  white  wall,  dazzling  under 
the  California  sun,  a  lizard  lay.  He  was 
long  and  green  and  scintillant,  and  for  days 
he  had  stretched  on  the  warm  white  wall, 
blinking  in  the  luxury  of  utter  laziness, 
moving  only  as  the  sun  moved,  so  that  the 
shadows  never  so  much  as  touched  his  tail. 

In  the  garden  below  a  woman  sat  in  one 
of  those  high,  fan-backed  chairs  that  Japan 
has  fashioned  to  frame  a  beauty's  face.  But 
to-day  she  did  not  watch  him. 

Before  her  swung  the  vision  of  a  man 
about  to  step  into  a  car  piled  with  luggage, 
as  she  had  seen  him  an  hour  earlier.  He 
was  holding  her  hand  in  farewell,  bending 
over  it  as  a  courtier  might,  and  he  was  say- 
ing, "  I'm  glad  we  both  found  out  our  mis- 
take, Nina,  before  it  was  too  late." 

A  girl  had  come  out  of  the  house  at  this 
moment — a  girl  with  erect  shoulders  and 
head  flung  back  and  eyes  that  dazzled  with 
the  soul  of  them.  The  woman  had  walked 
away  that  she  might  not  hear. 

"Good-by,  Jim  dear,  but  not  for  long." 

"Grand  Central,  New  York,  Lake  Shore 
Limited,  five-twenty-five  next  Sunday,"  he 
had  recited,  and  then  she  was  in  his  arms. 
"Good-by,  my  Joan." 

The  woman  sat  now  visualizing  the  scene 
she  could  not  believe  to  be  true.  For  long 
hours  she  did  not  move,  not  even  to  shift 
the  position  of  her  chair.  The  shadows  fell 
slantwise,  deepened.  They  crawled  up  over 
the  wall,  spreading  as  a  sea  might  spread, 
until  they  submerged  the  fan-backed  chair. 
The  woman  shivered  and  pulled  a  scarf 
round  her  shoulders.  She  got  up,  brushed  a 
hand  before  her  eyes  as  if  to  thrust  away 
the  picture  that  obsessed  her. 

She  took  a  step  forward,  and  then  her 
glance  fell  upon  the  wall.  The  lizard  was 
still  there.  For  some  ungodly  reason  he 
had  not  flung  his  lithe  body  away  from  the 
shadows.  They  had  crept  up  on  him.  They 
had  covered  him.  Under  them  his  scintil- 
lant coat  had  dulled. 

The  woman  turned  to  go  up  to  the  house, 
and  then  because  she  could  not  help  it  her 
gaze  went  backward  over  her  shoulder. 
The  lizard  lay  quite  still.  She  paused, 
turned  again,  went  to  where  he  lay  and 
with  hesitant  white  finger  touched  him. 
He  was  dead. 
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None  Such 

Mince  meat 


BAKERS- 

None  Such  Mince  Meat  is 
put  up  in  5  lb.  packages,  con- 
densed, and  No.  10  tins  (7% 
lbs.),  ready  for  use  for  bakers, 
restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  Write 
for  selling  and  service  plan  for 
1920. 


Condensed 


\\ 


I  TOADS 


Merrell-SoU 


,e  Co.  Syracuse 


NY 


The  Best  Mince  Pie 

WHEN  you  buy  None  Such  Mince  Meat 
of  your  grocer  or  a  None  Such  Mince 
Pie  of  your  baker,  you  get  the  best. 

None  Such  Mince  Meat  is  made  of  a  wide 
variety  of  ingredients  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is  prepared  in  our  model  kitchens  under 
spick-and-span  conditions  that  satisfy  the  neat- 
est housewife. 

When  you  use  None  Such  Mince  Meat  you 
save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  work,  for  it  comes 
to  you  with  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  of  pie- 
making  done. 

We  save  you  all  the  worry  of  ordering,  as- 
sembling, chopping,  mixing,  and  cooking  and 
stirring  the  eleven  ingredients.  You  have  only 
to  add  the  finishing  touches. 

Wholesome,  economical,  satisfying,  None 
Such  Mince  Pie  is  recognized  as  the  proof  of 
a  good  meal.  Its  appetizing  qualities  long  ago 
made  it  America's  favorite  pie. 

You  add  no  sugar  to  None  Such  — the  sugar  is  in  it 

* 

Thursday  is  None  Such  Mince  Pie  Day 
and   as   such   is   observed  nationally. 

MERRELL-SOULE  SALES  CORPORATION,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
None  Such  Mince  Meat,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Much  of  this  saving  is  accomplished  by  the  Haughton 
method  of  retarding  and  stopping  the  motor,  which  not 
only  saves  current  but  also  insures  accurate  floor  landings 
and  thereby  eliminates  current  waste  in  jockeying  for 
floors.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
power  saving  indicated  by  the  above  curves  increases  with 
the  number  of  stops,  which  in  the  case  of  most  passenger 
elevators  ranges  from  /yo  to  joo  stops  per  car  per  mile. 


10  to  20  Per  Cent  Greater  Efficiency 

The  Result  of  Individual  Methods 


HAUGHTON  elevators  have 
been  developed  to  a  very  great 
e'xtent  without  regard  for  the  prac- 
tices generally  prevailing  in  the 
elevator  industry. 

Building  for  efficiency  first  of  all, 
many  accepted  theories  have  been 
discarded  whenever  better  results 
appeared  probable  by  using  some 
different  method. 

Instead  of  building  for  low  first 
cost,  emphasis  has  always  been 
placed  on  the  importance  of  the* 


highest  possible  economy  of  opera- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  principles  of  con- 
struction have  been  perfected  that 
have  proved  in  tests  to  be  10  to  20 
per  cent  more  efficient  than  other 
standard  types  of  elevator  design. 

Haughton  construction  stand- 
ards also  guarantee  unusual 
strength  and  durability,  increasing 
the  life  of  the  equipment  and 
greatly  lessening  the  expense  of 
upkeep  and  repairs. 
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"He  made  an  excellent  impression  on 
me  after  church  to-day,"  said  Harvey  D. 
"Quite  refined." 

"Re-fined,"  said  Sharon,  "is  something 
anyone  can  get  to  be.  It's  manners  you 
learn."  But  again  he  was  ignored. 

"Something  clean  and  manly  about 
him,"  said  Harvey  D.  "I  should  like  him — 
like  him  for  my  son." 

"Has  it  occurred  to  either  of  you," 
asked  Gideon,  "that  this  absurd  father  will 
have  to  be  consulted  in  such  a  matter?" 

"But  naturally!"  said  Harvey  D.  "An 
arrangement  would  have  to  be  made." 

"But  has  it  occurred  to  you,"  persisted 
Gideon,  "that  he  might  be  absurd  enough 
not  to  want  one  of  his  children  taken  over 
by  strangers?" 

"Strangers?"  said  Harvey  D.  in  mild 
surprise,  as  if  Whipples  could  with  any 
justice  be  thus  described. 

Gideon,  however,  was  able  to  reason 
upon  this. 

"  He  might  seem  loath  at  first,  I  dare  say; 
but  we  can  make  plain  to  him  the  advan- 
tages the  boy  would  enjoy.  I  imagine  they 
would  appeal  to  him.  I  imagine  he  would 
consent  readily." 

"Oh,  but  of  course,"  said  Harvey  D. 
"The  father  is  a  nobody,  and  the  boy,  left 
to  himself,  would  probably  become  another 
nobody,  without  training,  without  educa- 
tion, without  advantages.  The  father 
would  know  all  this." 

"Perhaps  he  doesn't  even  know  he  is  a 
nobody,"  suggested  Sharon. 

"I  think  we  can  persuade  him,"  said 
Harvey  D.,  for  once  not  meaning  precisely 
what  his  words  would  seem  to  mean. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Gideon.  "Pat  will  be 
pleased." 

"I  shall  like  to  have  a  son,"  said  Harvey 
D.,  frankly  wistful. 

"Other  one  has  the  gumption,"  said 
Sharon,  casting  a  final  rain  of  cigar  ash 
upon  the  abused  rug  at  his  feet. 

"The  sands  of  the  Whipple  family  were 
running  out — we  renew  them,"  said  Gideon 
cheerily. 

CHAPTER  VIZ 

THE  ensuing  week  was  marked  for  the 
Cowan-Penniman  household  by  sensa- 
tional developments.  To  Dave 
C  owan  on  M  onday  morning,  standing 
at  his  case  in  the  Advance  office,  nim- 
bly filling  his  stick  with  type,  follow- 
ing the  loosely  written  copy  turned 
in  by  Sam  Pickering,  the  editor,  had 
portentously  come  a  messenger  from 
the  First  National  Bank  to  know  if 
Mr.  Cowan  could  find  it  convenient 
that  day  to  give  Harvey  D.  Whipple 
a  few  moments  of  his  time.  Dave's 
business  life  had  hitherto  not  in- 
cluded any  contact  with  bankers;  he 
had  simply  never  been  in  a  bank. 
The  message  left  him  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed. 

The  messenger,  Julius  Farrow,  a 
bookkeeper,  could  answer  no  ques- 
tions. He  knew  only  that  Harvey 
D.  had  been  very  polite  about 
it,  and  if  Dave  couldn't  find  it 
convenient  to-day  he  was  to  say 
when  he  might  find  it  convenient 
to  have  a  conference.  Dave  felt 
relieved  at  hearing  the  word 
"conference."  A  mere  summons  to 
a  strange  place  like  a  bank  might  be 
sinister,  but  a  polite  invitation  to  a 
conference  at  his  convenience  was 
different.  Heputdownhishalf-filled 
stick.  He  had  been  at  work  on  the 
Advance  locals  for  the  Wednesday 
paper,  two  and  three  line  items  to 
tell  of  the  trivial  going  and  coming 
of  nobodies  which  he  was  wont  to 
set  up  with  an  accompaniment  of 
satirical  comment  on  small-town 
activities.  He  had  broken  off  in  the 
midst  of  perpetuating  in  brevier 
type  the  circumstance  that  Adelia 
May  Simsbury  was  home  from  nor- 
mal school  over  Sunday  to  visit  her 
parents,  Rufus  G.  Simsbury  and 
wife,  north  of  town. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  Dave  told 
Julius  Farrow.  "  I  can  always  find 
a  little  time  for  bankers.  I  never 
kept  one  waiting  yet,  apd  I  won't 
begin  now.  Ask  any  of  'em— they'll 
tell  you  I  come  when  called." 

Julius  looked  puzzled,  but  of- 
fered no  comment.  Dave  doffed 
his  green  shade  and  his  apion  of 
striped  ticking,  hastily  dampened 


his  hands  in  the  tin  washbasin  and  wiped 
them  on  a  roller  towel  rich  in  historic  as- 
sociations. He  spent  a  moment  upon  his 
hair  before  a  small,  wavy  and  diagonally 
cracked  mirror,  put  on  his  blue  cutaway 
coat  and  his  derby  hat  and  called  "  Back  in 
five  minutes,  Sam,"  casually  into  the  open 
door  of  another  room,  where  Sam  Pickering 
wrestled  with  a  fearless  editorial  on  the 
need  of  better  street  lighting.  It  seemed  to 
Dave  that  five  minutes  would  amply  suffice 
for  any  talk  a  banker  might  be  needing  with 
him. 

In  the  back  office  of  the  First  National 
Bank  he  was  presently  ensconced  at  a  shin- 
ing table  of  mahogany  across  from  Harvey 
D.  Whipple  and  his  father — the  dubious 
trousers  and  worn  shoes  hidden  beneath 
the  table  so  that  visibly  he  was  all  but  well 
dressed. 

"Smoke?"  asked  Gideon,  and  proffered 
an  open  cigar  case. 

"Thanks,"  said  Dave.  "I'll  smoke  it 
later." 

He  placed  a  cigar  in  the  upper  left-hand 
pocket  of  the  eminently  plaid  waistcoat, 
from  whence  already  protruded  the  handle 
of  a  toothbrush  and  a  fountain  pen.  He 
preened  his  mustache,  smoothed  his  hair, 
waited. 

Harvey  D.  coughed  in  a  promising  man- 
ner, set  a  wire  basket  of  papers  square  with 
the  corners  of  the  table  and  began. 

"We  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Cowan, 
my  father  and  I — you  see  " 

He  talked  on,  but  without  appeasing 
Dave's  curiosity.  Something  about  Dave's 
having  boys,  he  gathered,  and  about  the 
Whipples  not  having  them;  but  it  occurred 
to  Dave  again  and  again  as  Harvey  wan- 
dered on  that  this  was  a  discrepancy  not  in 
his  power  to  correct.  Once  a  monstrous 
suspicion  startled  him — this  conference,  so 
called,  was  shap- 
ing into  nothing 
less  than  a  pro- 
posal on  behalf 


of  the  person  he  had  so  carelessly  saluted 
the  day  before.  It  was  terrifying;  he  grew 
cold  with  pure  fright.  But  that  was  like 
some  women — once  show  them  a  little  at- 
tention, they  expected  everything! 

Gideon  Whipple  mercifully  broke  in 
while  Harvey  D.  floundered  upon  an  in- 
conclusive period.  Gideon  was  not  nerv- 
ous, and  saw  little  need  for  strategy  with 
this  rather  vagabondish  fellow. 

"In  short,  Mr.  Cowan,  my  son  offers  to 
adopt  that  boy  of  yours — make  him  his 
own  son  in  name — and  opportunities  and 
advantages — his  own  son." 

So  it  was  only  that!  Dave  drew  a  long, 
pleasant  breath  and  wiped  his  brow.  Then 
he  took  a  pencil  from  the  table  and  began 
to  draw  squares  and  triangles  and  diamond 
patterns  upon  a  pad  of  soft  paper  that  lay 
at  hand. 

"Well — I  don't  know."  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  pencil  point.  Nor  did  he  know 
until  it  presently  developed  that  the  de- 
sired adoption  was  of  the  Merle  twin.  He 
had  supposed,  without  debate,  that  they 
would  be  meaning  the  other.  "You  mean 
Merle,"  he  said  at  last  on  some  leading  of 
Gideon's. 

"To  be  sure!"  said  Harvey  D.,  as  if 
there  could  have  been  no  question  of 
another. 

"Oh,  him!"  said  Dave — there  was  relief 
in  his  tone.  "You're  sure  you  mean  him?  " 

"But  of  course!"  said  Harvey  D., 
brightening. 

"All  right,"  said  Dave.  He  felt  they 
were  taking  the  wrong  twin,  but  he  felt  also 


'/  Can  Jit  ways  Find  a  Little  Time  for 
Bankers.    I  Never  Kept  One  Waiting 
Yet,  and  1  Won't  Begin  Now" 


that  he  must  not  let  them  see  this— they 
might  then  want  the  other.  "All  right; 
I'll  agree  to  that.  He's  a  bright  boy;  it 
ought  to  be  a  good  thing  for  him." 

"Ought  to  be!"  quoted  Harvey  D.  with 
humorous  warmth.  "  But,  of  course,  it  will 
be!  You  realize  what  it  will  mean  for 
him— advantages,  opportunities,  education, 
travel,  family,  a  future— the  Whipple  es- 
tate—but, of  course,  we  feel  that  under  our 
training  he  will  be  a  credit  to  us.  He  will 
be  one  of  us— a  Whipple  in  name  and  in 
fact." 

Dave  Cowan  ceased  to  draw  angled  de- 
signs on  his  pad;  he  now  drew  circles,  ovals, 
ellipses,  things  fluent  with  curves. 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "I'm  willing.  I  want 
to  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  boy.  I'm  glad 
you  feel  he's  the  right  one  for  you.  Of 
course  the  other  boy — well,  they're  twins, 
but  he's  different." 

"We  are  certain  you  will  never  regret  it," 
said  Harvey  D.  warmly. 

"We  feel  that  you  are  wise  to  agree," 

said  Gideon.   "So  then  " 

"Papers  to  sign?"  said  Dave. 
"Our  lawyer  will  have  them  to-morrow," 
said  Harvey  D. 

"Good!"  said  Dave. 
He  was  presently  back  at  his  case,  em- 
balming for  posterity  the  knowledge  that 
Grandma  Milledge  was  able  to  be  out  again 
these  sunny  days  after  a  hard  tussle  with 
her  old  enemy,  sciatica.  But  before  passing 
to  the  next  item  he  took  Gideon's  choice 
cigar  from  the  upper  waistcoat  pocket, 
crumpled  it,  rubbed  it  to  fine  bits  between 
the  palms  of  his  hands  and  filled  the  cala- 
bash pipe  with  its  debris.  As  he  smoked  he 
looked  out  the  window  that  gave  on  River 
Street.  Across  the  way  was  the  yellow 
brick  structure  of  the  bank  he  had  just  left. 
He  was  seeing  a  future  president  of  that 
sound  institution,  Merle  Whipple,  born 
Cowan.  He  was  glad  they  hadn't  wanted 
the  other  one.  The  other  one  would  want 
to  be  something  more  interesting  surely 
than  a  small-town  bank  president.  Have 
him  learn  a  good  loose  trade  and  see  the 
world — get  into  real  life!  But  they'd  had 
him  going  for  a  minute — when  the  only 
meaning  he  could  get  from  Harvey  D.'s 
roundabout  talk  was  that  the  old  girl  of 
yesterday  had  misunderstood  his  atten- 
tions. That  would  have  been  a  nice  fix  to 
find  himself  in!  But  Merle  was  off  his 
mind;  he  would  become  a  real  Whipple  and 
some  day  be  the  head  of  the  family.  Funny 
thing  for  a  Cowan  to  fall  into!  He  turned 
to  his  dusty  case  and  set  up  the  next 
item  on  his  yellow  copy  paper. 

"Rumor  hath  it  that  Sandy  Sea- 
ver's  Sunday  trips  out  of  town  mean 
business,  and  that  a  certain  bright 
resident  of  Geneseo  will  shortly  be- 
come Mrs.  Sandy." 

He  paused  again.  All  at  once  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Whipples  had 
been  hasty.  They  would  get  to  think- 
ing the  thing  over  and  drop  it;  never 
mention  it  to  him  again.  Well,  he  was 
willing  to  let  it  drop.  He  wouldn't 
mention  it  again  if  they  didn't.  He 
would  tell  no  one. 

it 

NOR  did  he  speak  of  it  until  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  after  the  Whip- 
ples had  surprisingly  not  only  men- 
tioned it  again  but  had  operated  in 
the  little  bank  office,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Squire  Culbreth,  a  simple 
mechanism  of  the  law  which  left  him 
the  legal  father  of  but  one  son.  Then 
he  went  to  astonish  the  Pennimans 
with  his  news,  only  to  find  that 
Winona  had  secretively  nursed  it 
even  longer  than  he  had.  Mrs. 
Penniman  had  also  been  told  of  the 
probability  of  this  great  event,  but, 
nevertheless,  wept  gently  when 
Dave  certified  to  her  its  irrevocable 
consummation.  OnlyJudgePenni- 
man  remained  to  be  startled ;  and 
he,  being  irritated  that  others  had 
enjoyed  a  foreknowledge  guiltily  withheld 
from  him,  chose  to  pretend  that  he,  too,  had 
been  mysteriously  enlightened.  He  had,  he 
said,  seen  the  thing  coming.  He  became  at 
the  supper  table  a  creature  of  gnawing  and 
baffled  curiosity  which  he  must  hide  by 
boasting  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Whipple  motives  and  intentions.  He  inti- 
mated that  but  for  his  advice  and  counsel 
the  great  event  might  not  have  come  about. 
(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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From  Humble  Beginnings 
to  World  Dominance 


The  history  of  the  factory  which  produces 
Fairbanks  Scales,  on  which  more  than 
seventy'five  per  cent  of  the  world's  com' 
merce  is  weighed,  is  a  story  with  few 
parallels  in  American  industry. 

The  product  of  a  Vermont  inventor  who  made 
his  own  tools,  patterns  and  dies,  and  who  checked 
each  stage  of  manufacture  from  the  iron  in  the 
foundry  to  the  finished  product,  Fairbanks  Scales 
reflect  the  rugged  honesty  of  Thaddeus  Fairbanks 
and  his  infinite  capacity  for  absolute,  undeviating 
accuracy  in  every  stage  of  their  manufacture. 

The  first  Fairbanks  Scale  factory  was  a  shed 
adjoining  the  Fairbanks  implement  works  in  St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont.  In  this  factory  in  183 1  was 
made  the  first  Fairbanks  Scale,  to  be  used  for 
weighing  hemp.  In  the  present  factory  on  the 
same  site  are  employed  thousands  of  skilled 
workmen  who  each  year  produce  Fairbanks  Scales 
by  the  thousands. 

The  reputation  of  Fairbanks  Scales  for  accuracy, 
honesty  and  dependability  has  stood  the  test  of 
90  years  of  the  world's  industrial  development, 
so  that  today  they  are  justly  dominant. 
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The  initiative  had  been  his,  though  certain 
other  people  might  claim  the  credit.  Of 
course  he  hadn't  wanted  to  talk  about  it 
before.  He  guessed  he  could  keep  a  close 
mouth  as  well  as  the  next  one. 

The  Merle  twin  at  this  momentous  meal 
sat  as  one  enthroned,  receiving  tribute  from 
fawning  subjects.  His  name  was  already 
Merle  Whipple,  and  he  was  going  to  have 
a  pony  to  ride,  and  he  would  come  some- 
times to  see  them.  His  cordial  tolerance  of 
them  quite  overcame  Mrs.  Penniman  again. 
She  had  to  feign  an  errand  to  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  came  back  dropping  the  edge  of 
her  apron  from  her  eyes.  Winona  was  ex- 
alted; she  felt  that  her  careful  training  of 
the  child  had  raised  him  to  this  eminence, 
and  she  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  tribute  to  her 
capacity.  Her  labors  had  been  richly  re- 
warded. Dave  Cowan'alone  seemed  not  to 
be  enough  impressed  by  the  honors  heaped 
upon  his  son.  He  jestingly  spoke  of  him  as 
a  crown  prince.  He  said  if  you  really  had 
to  stay  in  a  small  town  you  might  as  well 
be  adopted  by  the  Whipples  as  anyone  else. 

The  Wilbur  twin  was  abashed  and  puz- 
zled. The  detail  most  impressing  him 
seemed  to  be  that,  having  no  longer  a 
brother,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  twin.  His 
life  long  he  had  been  made  intensely  con- 
scious of  being  a  twin— he  was  one  of  a 
pair— and  now  suddenly,  he  gathered,  he 
was  something  whole  and  complete  in  him- 
self. He  demanded  assurance  on  this  point. 

"Then  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  twin  any 
longer?  I  mean,  I'm  not  going  to  be  one  of 
a  twins?  It  won't  change  my  name,  too, 
will  it?" 

His  father  enlightened  him. 

"No,  there's  still  a  couple  of  Cowans  left 
to  keep  the  name  going.  We  won't  have  to 
be  small-towners  unless  we  want  to,"  he 
added. 

He  suspected  that  the  Wilbur  twin  felt 
slighted  and  hurt  at  being  passed  over,  and 
would  be  needing  comfort.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  severed  twin  felt  nothing  of  that 
sort.  He  was  merely  curious— not  wounded 
or  envious. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  change  to  a  new 
name,"  he  declared.  "I'd  forget  and  go 
back  to  the  old  one." 

He  wanted  to  add  that  maybe  his  new 
dog  would  not  know  him  under  another 
name,  but  he  was  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at  for  that. 

"Merle  never  forgets,"  said  Winona. 
"He  will  be  a  shining  credit  to  his  new 
name."  She  helped  the  chosen  one  to 
more  jelly,  which  he  accepted  amiably. 
"And  he  will  be  a  lovely  little  brother  to 
Patricia  Whipple,"  she  fondly  added. 

This  left  the  Wilbur  twin  cold.  He 
would  like  to  have  a  pony,  but  he  would 
not  wish  to  be  Patricia  Whipple's  brother. 
He  now  recalled  her  unpleasantly.  She 
was  a  difficult  person. 

"Give  Merle  another  bit  of  the  steak, 
mother,"  urged  Judge  Penniman. 

The  judge  had  begun  to  dwell  upon  his 
own  new  importance.  This  thing  made 
him  by  law  a  connection  of  the  Whipple 
family,  didn't  it?  He,  Rufus  Tyler  Penni- 
man, had  become  at  least  a  partial  Whipple. 
He  reflected  pleasantly  upon  the  conse- 
quences. 

"Will  he  go  home  to-night?"  suddenly 
demanded  the  Wilbur  twin,  pointing  at  his 
brother  so  there  should  be  no  mistake. 
The  Merle  twin  seemed  already  a  stranger 
to  him. 

"Not  to-night,  dear,  but  in  a  few  days, 
I  would  suppose."  It  sent  Mrs.  Penniman 
to  the  stove  again. 

"I  don't  just  know  when  I  will  go,"  said 
the  Merle  twin,  surveying  a  replenished 
plate.  "But  I  guess  I'll  give  you  back  that 
knife  you  bought  me;  I  probably  won't 
need  it  up  there.  I'll  probably  have  plenty 
of  better  knives  than  that  knife." 

The  Wilbur  twin  questioned  this,  but 
hid  his  doubt.  Surely  there  could  be  few 
better  knives  in  the  whole  world  than  one 
with  a  thing  to  dig  stones  out  of  horses' 
feet.  Anyway,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it, 
and  was  glad  the  promise  had  been  made 
before  witnesses. 

After  supper  on  the  porch  Dave  Cowan 
in  the  hammock  picked  chords  and  scraps 
of  melody  from  his  guitar,  quite  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Judge  Penniman, 
in  his  wicker  chair,  continued  to  muse  upon 
certain  pleasant  contingencies  of  this  new 
situation. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that  Dave  Cowan 
himself  would  be  even  more  a  Whipple  than 
any  Penniman,  and  would  enjoy  superior 
advantages  inevitably  rising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. 


"That  family  will  naturally  want  to  do 
something  for  you,  too,  Dave,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"  Do  something  for  me?  "  Dave's  fingers 
hung  waiting  above  the  strings. 

"Why  not?  You're  the  boy's  father, 
ain't  you?  Facts  is  facts,  no  matter  what 
the  law  says.  You're  his  absolute  progeni- 
tor, ain't  you?  Well,  you  living  here  in  the 
same  town,  they'll  naturally  want  you  to  be 
somebody,  won't  they?" 

"Oh!"  Dave  struck  the  waiting  chord. 
"Well,  I  am  somebody,  ain't  I?" 

The  judge  waved  this  aside  with  a  fat, 
deprecating  hand. 

"Oh,  in  that  way!  Of  course,  every- 
body's somebody— every  living,  breathing 
soul.  But  what  I'm  getting  at— they'll 
naturally  try  to  make  something  out  of 
you,  instead  of  just  being  kind  of  a  no- 
account  tramp  printer." 

"Ha!  Is  that  so,  old  small-towner?" 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  they'd  want  to 
take  you  into  the  bank,  mebbe— cashier  or 
something,  or  manage  one  of  the  farms  or 
factories,  or  set  you  up  in  business  of  some 
kind.  You  might  git  to  be  president  of  the 
First  National." 

"  They  might  make  you  a  director,  too,  I 
suppose." 

"Well,  you  can  snicker,  but  stranger 
things  have  happened." 

The  judge  reflected,  seeing  himself  truly 
a  bank  director,  wearing  his  silk  hat  and 
frock  coat  every  day— perhaps  playing 
checkers  with  Harvey  D.  in  the  back  office 
at  quiet  moments.  Bank  directing  would 
surely  be  a  suitable  occupation  for  an  in- 
valid. Dave  muted  the  vibrant  strings 
with  a  hand. 

"Listen,  Old  Flapdoodle!  I  wouldn't 
tie  myself  up  in  this  one-horse  bunch  of 
hovels,  not  if  they'd  give  me  the  bank  and 
all  the  money  in  it  and  all  the  Whipple 
farms  and  throw  in  the  post  office  and  the 
jail  and  the  depot.  Get  that?  " 

"  Ho !  Sour  grapes ! "  returned  the  judge, 
stung  to  a  biting  wit  by  the  coarse  form  of 
address.  But  Dave  played  music  above 
the  taunt. 

in 

NEVERTHELESS,  he  was  not  wholly 
surprised  the  following  day  when,  po- 
litely invited  to  another  conference  at  the 
bank,  old  Gideon  Whipple,  alone  there,  put 
the  matter  of  his  future  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Judge  Penniman,  though 
far  less  crudely.  Old  Gideon  sat  across  the 
table  from  him,  and  after  Dave  had  put  a 
cigar  in  his  upper  left-hand  waistcoat 
pocket  he  became  considerate  but  pointed. 

"My  son  and  I  have  been  talking,  Mr. 
Cowan,  and  we  agree  that  something  is  due 
you  as  the  boy's  father.  We  want  to  show 
you  every  consideration — show  it  liberally. 
You  seem  to  have  led  rather  an — shall  we 
say  an  unsettled  life  up  to  this  time?  Not 
that  it's  anything  to  be  criticized;  you 
follow  your  own  tastes,  as  every  man 
should.  But  it  occurred  to  us  that  you 
might  care  to  feel  more  settled  in  some 
stable  occupation  where  you  could  look 
forward  to  a  solid  future — all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Dave  nodded,  waiting,  trying  to  word  the 
talk  the  old  man  and  his  son  would  have 
had  about  him.  Harvey  Whipple  would 
have  been  troubled  at  the  near  presence  of 
the  father  of  his  new  son  as  a  mere  journey- 
man printer.  Undoubtedly  the  two  would 
have  used  the  phrase  the  judge  had  used — 
they  would  want  him  to  make  something 
of  himself. 

"So  we've  felt,"  went  on  Gideon,  "that 
you  might  care  to  engage  in  some  business 
here  in  Newbern  —  establish  yourself, 
soundly  and  prosperously,  as  it  were,  so 
that  your  son,  though  maturing  under 
different  circumstances,  would  yet  feel  a 
pride  in  your  standing  in  the  community. 
Of  course,  this  is  tentative— I'm  sounding 
you  only.  You  may  have  quite  other  ideas. 
You  may  have  laid  out  an  entirely  different 
future  for  yourself  in  some  other  field.  But 
I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  we  stand 
ready  to  finance  liberally  any  business  you 
would  care  to  engage  in,  either  here  or  else- 
where. It  isn't  that  we  are  crudely  offering 
you  money.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that. 
But  we  offer  you  help,  both  in  money  and 
counsel  and  influence.  In  the  event  of  your 
caring  to  establish  yourself  here,  we  would 
see  that  your  foundation  was  substantial. 
I  think  that  says  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

During  much  of  this  Dave  Cowan  had 
been  musing  in  a  lively  manner  upon  the 
other's  supposition  that  he  should  have 
laid  out  a  future  for  himself.  He  was 
amused  at  the  notion.  Of  course  he  had 
laid  out  a  future,  but  not  the  sort  a  Whipple 


would  lay  out.  He  was  already  living  his 
future  and  found  it  good.  Yet  he  felt  the 
genuine  good  will  of  the  old  man,  and 
sought  words  to  reject  his  offer  gracefully. 
He  must  not  put  it  so  bluntly  as  he  had  to 
Judge  Penniman.  The  old  man  would  not 
be  able  to  understand  that  no  bribe  within 
human  reach  would  tempt  him  to  remain  in 
Newbern  Center;  nor  did  he  wish  to  be 
established  on  a  sound  basis  anywhere  else. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  established  at  all. 

"I'm  much  obliged,"  he  said  at  last, 
"but  I  guess  I  won't  trouble  you  and  your 
son  in  any  way.  You  see,  I  kind  of  like  to 
live  round  and  see  things  and  go  places — 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it  exactly." 

"We  had  even  thought  you  might  like 
to  acquire  the  journal  on  which  you  are 
now  employed,"  said  Gideon.  "We  under- 
stand it  can  be  bought;  we  stand  ready  to 
purchase  it  and  make  it  over  to  you." 

"Any  country  newspaper  can  always  be 
bought  any  time,"  said  Dave.  "Their 
owners  always  want  to  sell,  and  it's  mighty 
kind  of  you  and  your  son,  but — well,  I  just 
couldn't  settle  down  to  be  a  country  editor. 
I'd  go  crazy,"  he  confessed  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  frankness,  and  beaming  upon 
Gideon;  "I'd  as  soon  be  shut  in  jail." 

"Or  anything  else  you  might  think  of," 
said  Gideon  cordially,  "not  necessarily  in 
this  town." 

"Well,  I'd  rather  not;  I  guess  I'm  not 
one  to  have  responsibilities;  I  wouldn't 
have  an  easy  minute  spending  your  money. 
I  wouldn't  ever  be  able  to  feel  free  with  it, 
not  the  way  I  feel  with  my  own.  I  guess  I 
just  better  kind  of  go  my  own  way;  I  like 
to  work  when  I  want  to  and  stop  when  I 
want  to,  and  no  one  having  any  right  to 
ask  me  what  I  quit  for  and  why  don't  I 
keep  on  and  make  something  of  myself. 
I  guess  it's  no  good  your  trying  to  help  me 
in  any  way.  Of  course  I  appreciate  it  and 
all  that.  It  was  kindly  thought  of  by  you. 
But — I  hope  my  boy  will  be  a  credit  to  you 
just  the  same." 

The  conference  closed  upon  this.  Dave 
left  it  feeling  that  he  had  eased  his  re- 
fusal into  soft,  ambiguous  phrases;  but  old 
Gideon,  reporting  to  Harvey  D.,  said: 
"That  chap  hates  a  small  town.  What  he 
really  wanted  to  tell  me  was  that  he  wouldn't 
settle  down  here  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world.  He  really  laughed  at  me  inside  for 
offering  him  the  chance.  He  pities  us  for 
having  to  stay  here,  I  do  believe.  And  he 
wouldn't  talk  of  taking  money  for  any 
enterprise  elsewhere  either.  He's  either 
independent  or  shiftless — both,  maybe. 
He  said,"  Gideon  laughed  noiselessly,  "he 
said  he  wouldn't  ever  be  able  to  feel  free 
with  our  money  the  way  he  does  with  his 
own." 

IV 

THE  Whipples,  it  proved,  would  be  in 
no  indecent  haste  to  remove  their  new 
member  from  his  humbler  environment. 
On  Wednesday  it  was  conveyed  to  Winona 
that  they  would  come  for  Merle  in  a  few 
days,  which  left  the  Penniman  household 
and  the  twins  variously  concerned  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  this  phrase.  It 
sounded  elastic.  But  on  Thursday  Winona 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  day  would 
be  Saturday.  They  would  come  for  Merle 
Saturday  afternoon.  She  had  been  told 
this  distinctly  by  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Though 
her  informant  had  set  no  hour, -Winona 
thought  it  would  be  three  o'clock.  She 
believed  the  importance  of  the  affair  de- 
manded the  setting  of  an  exact  hour,  and 
there  was  something  about  three  o'clock 
that  commended  itself  to  her.  From  this 
moment  the  atmosphere  of  the  Penniman 
house  was  increasingly  strained.  There 
were  preparations.  The  slender  wardrobe 
of  the  crown  prince  of  the  Whipple  dynasty 
was  put  in  perfect  order,  and  two  items 
newly  added  to  it  by  the  direction  of  Dave 
Cowan.  The  boy  must  have  a  new  hat  and 
new  shoes.  The  judge  pointed  out  to  the 
prodigal  father  that  these  purchases  should 
rightly  be  made  with  Whipple  money. 
Dave  needn't  buy  shoes  and  hats  for  Merle 
Whipple  any  more  than  he  need  buy  them 
for  any  other  Whipple,  but  Dave  had  stub- 
bornly squandered  his  own  money.  His 
boy  wasn't  going  up  to  the  big  house  like  a 
ragamuffin. 

It  came  to  the  Wilbur  twin  that  these 
days  until  Saturday  were  like  the  days 
intervening  in  a  house  of  death  until  the 
funeral.  He  became  .increasingly  shy  and 
uncomfortable.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
brother  had  passed  on,  as  they  said,  his 
mortal  remains  to  be  disposed  of  on  Satur- 
day at  three  o'clock.  Having  led  a  good 
life  he  would  go  to  heaven,  where  he  would 
have  a  pony  and  a  thousand  knives  if  he 


wanted  them.  The  strain  in  the  house,  the 
excitement  of  Winona,  the  periodic,  furtive 
weeping  of  Mrs.  Penniman,  the  detached, 
uplifted  manner  of  the  chief  figure,  all 
confirmed  him  in  this  impression.  Even 
Judge  Penniman,  who  had  been  wont  to 
speak  of  "them  twins,"  now  spoke  of  "that 
boy,"  meaning  but  the  Wilbur  twin. 

By  two  o'clock  of  the  momentous  Satur- 
day afternoon  the  tension  was  at  its  high- 
est. Merle,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
trod  squeakily  in  the  new  shoes,  which 
were  button  shoes  surpassing  in  elegance 
any  he  had  hitherto  worn.  As  Dave  Cowan 
had  remarked,  they  were  as  good  shoes  as 
Whipple  money  would  ever  buy  him.  And 
the  new  hat,  firm  of  line  and  rich  in  texture, 
a  hat  such  as  no  boy  could  possibly  wear 
except  on  Sunday,  unless  he  were  a  very 
rich  boy,  reposed  on  the  center  table  in 
the  parlor.  Winona,  flushed  and  tightly 
dressed,  nervously  altered  the  arrangement 
of  chairs  in  the  parlor,  or  remembered  some 
belonging  of  the  deceased  that  should  go 
into  the  suitcase  containing  his  freshly 
starched  blouses.  Mrs.  Penniman,  also 
flushed  and  tightly  dressed,  affected  to 
busy  herself  likewise  with  minor  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure,  but  this  chiefly 
afforded  her  opportunities  for  quiet  weep- 
ing in  secluded  corners.  After  these  mo- 
ments of  relief  she  would  become  elabo- 
rately cheerful,  as  if  the  occasion  were  festal. 
Even  the  judge  grew  nervous  with  antici- 
pation. In  his  frock  coat  and  striped  gray 
trousers  he  walked  heavily  from  room  to 
room,  comparing  the  clock  with  his  watch, 
forgetting  that  he  was  not  supposed,  to 
walk  freely  except  with  acute  suffering. 
Merle  chattered  blithely  about  how  he 
would  come  back  to  see  them,  with  un- 
fortunate effects  upon  Mrs.  Penniman. 

The  Wilbur  twin  knew  this  atmosphere. 
When  little  Georgie  Finkboner  had  died  a 
few  months  before,  had  he  not  been  taken 
to  the  house  of  mourning  and  compelled 
to  stay  through  a  distressing  funeral?  It 
was  like  that  now,  and  he  was  uncomfort- 
able beyond  endurance.  Twice  Winona 
had  reminded  him  that  he  must  go  and  put 
on  his  own  Sunday  clothes— nothing  less 
than  this  would  be  thought  suitable:  He 
had  said  he  would,  but  had  dawdled  skill- 
fully, and  was  still  unfitly  in  bare  feet  and 
the  shabby  garments  of  a  weekday.  He 
knew  definitely  now  that  he  was  not  going 
to  be  present  at  this  terrible  ceremony. 

He  had  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  cere-  , 
mony— all  the  Whipples  arriving  in  their 
own  Sunday  clothes,  maybe  the  preacher 
coming  with  them;  and  they  would  sit 
silently  in  the  parlor  the  way  they  did  at 
the  Finkboner  house,  and  maybe  the 
preacher  would  talk,  and  maybe  they  would 
sing  or  pray  or  something,  and  then  they 
would  take  Merle  away.  He  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  this  happily  inaccurate  picture; 
he  was  justified  by  the  behavior  of  Winona 
and  her  mother.  And  he  was  not  going  to 
be  there!  He  wouldn't  exactly  run  away; 
he  felt  a  morbid  wish  to  watch  the  thing  if 
he  could  be  apart  from  it;  but  he  was  going 
to  be  apart.  He  remembered  too  well  the 
scene  at  the  Finkboner  house— and  the 
smell  of  tuberoses.  Winona  had  unac- 
customed flowers  in  the  parlor  now— not 
tuberoses,  but  almost  as  bad.  Until  a 
quarter  to  three  he  expertly  shuffled  and 
dawdled  and  evaded.  Then  Winona  took 
a  stand  with  him. 

"Wilbur  Cowan,  go  at  once  and  dress 
yourself  properly !  Do  you  expect  to  appear 
before  the  Whipples  that  way?  " 

He  vanished  in  a  flurry  of  seeming  obe- 
dience. He  went  openly  through  the  front 
door  of  the  little  house  in  the  side  yard,  but 
paused  not  until  he  reached  its  back  door, 
where  he  stood  waiting.  When  he  guessed 
he  had  been  there  fifteen  minutes  he  pre- 
pared to  change  his  lurking  place.  Winona 
would  be  coming  for  him.  He  stepped  out 
and  looked  round  the  corner  of  the  little 
house,  feeling  inconsequently  the  thrill  of 
a  scout  among  hostile  red  Indians  as  de- 
scribed in  a  favored  romance. 

The  lawn  between  the  little  house  and 
the  big  house  was  free  of  searchers.  He 
drew  a  long  breath  and  made  a  swift  dash 
to  further  obscurity  in  the  lee  of  the  Penni- 
man woodshed.  He  skirted  the  end  of  this 
structure  and  peered  about  its  corner,  esti- 
mating the  distance  to  the  side  door.  But 
this  was  risky;  it  would  bring  him  in  view 
of  a  kitchen  window  whence  some  busy- 
body might  observe  him.  But  there  was  an 
open  window  above  him  giving  entrance  to 
the  woodshed.  He  leaped  to  catch  its  sill 
and  clambered  up  to  look  in.  The  woodshed 
was  vacant  of  Pennimans,  and  its  shadowy 
(Continued  on  Page  114) 
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Hot  Fruited  Toast 

An  Epicurean  Breakfast  Dish 
That  Everyone  Can  Have 


ASK  your  grocer  or  bake  shop  for  "Califor- 
J-\_  nia  Raisin  Bread,  made  with  SUN-MAID 
Raisins." 

Put  it  in  the  oven  or  on  your  toaster  and 
toast  to  a  golden  brown. 

Butter  while  hot.  Taste  with  the  coffee. 
That  is  luscious  toast. 

The  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  is  fa- 
mous for  this  raisin  toast. 

You  can  make  it  just  as  well  as  chefs  do, 
and  be  famous  in  your  home. 

The  flavor  of  plump,  meaty,  tender  raisins 


permeates  the  bread.  The  toasting  heats  the 
raisins  and  accentuates  their  juiciness. 

You  will  wonder  that  you  never  tried  such 
toast  as  this  before. 

It  combines  a  healthful  breakfast  fruit  and 
a  nutritious  cereal  in  a  most  enticing  form. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  serve 
it  often. 

Try  it  for  tomorrow's  breakfast.  Get  a  loaf 
of  the  bread  now.  Baked  fresh  daily  by  your 
best  local  bakeries  and  delivered  fresh  to  the 
stores. 


Loading  Truck  at  Vineyard  for 
Delivering  Raisins  to  Packing 
Plant 

Also  ask  grocers  and  bake 
shops  for  California  Raisin 
Pie,  made  with  Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 
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SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Use  Sun-Maid  Raisins  always  for  home 
cooking.  Made  from  tender,  juicy,  sweet  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes.  Too  fragile  to  ship  fresh, 
they  make  the  tenderest,  finest  raisins  known. 

Three  varieties:    Sun-Maid  Seeded  (seeds 


removed);  Sun-Maid  Seedless  (grown  without 
seeds);  Sun-Maid  Clusters  (on  the  stem).  All 
dealers'. 

Send  for  free  book,  "Sun-Maid  Recipes," 
describing  scores  of  ways  to  use. 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  10,000  Growers 
Fresno,  California 
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How  an  Accident  Resulted 

By  George  M.  Kester, 
Proprietor  of  Kester's  Market,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  grocer  making  money  lying  on  a 
cot  in  a  hospital?    Probably  not. 

Well,  I'm  one  grocer  who  did  just  that  thing. 

Crippled  by  an  accident,  I  was  being  kept  away  from  a 
meat  and  grocery  business  whose  very  existence  seemed  to 
depend  on  my  being  on  the  job  morning,  night,  and  noon. 

A  calamity?  Yes — to  me,  for  I  lost  a  leg.  But  it 
proved  a  blessing  to  my  business. 

On  the  hospital  cot,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  store- 
keeping  duties,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  answer 
to  inadequate  profits  was  adequate  records — facts  in  fig- 
ures to  assure  intelligent  and  efficient  control.  But  how 
to  get  a.  these  figure  facts — how  to  find  time  to  do  the 
necessary  figuring — that  was  the  question. 

Back  on  the  job,  I  solved  my  problem,  not  by  burning 
the  midnight  oil,  but  by  installing  a  machine — a  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine,  whose  figuring  speed  and  mechanical 
accuracy  enabled  me  to  assemble  easily  and  quickly  the 
figures  that  keep  me  in  constant  touch  with  every  detail 
of  my  business.  Incidentally  the  Burroughs  injected 
speed  and  accuracy  into  all  my  figuring  operations,  from 
checking  invoices  to  keeping  books. 


The  Value  of  Figures 

Business  control  through  figure 
facts  is  becoming  the  foundation  of 
modern  business  and  applies  to 
retail  stores  of  every  character  just 
as  it  does  to  so-called  "  big  business." 

The  adaptation  of  Burroughs  Ma- 
chines to  your  business  will  result 
in  the  same  time  and  labor  saving 
in  figuring  that  made  possible  the 
quick,  easy  assembly  of  business 
facts  for  Mr.  Kester. 


-BOOKKEEPING  -CALCULATING 
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BUSINESS  CONTROL 


In  Better  Storekeeping 

The  Burroughs  put  within  the  limits  of  my  time  a 
weekly  inventory  of  goods,  which,  together  with  other 
Burroughs  records  of  purchases,  sales,  cost  of  doing 
business,  etc.,  gave  me  a  new  grip  on  my  business. 

In  my  meat  department  alone  the  Burroughs  more 
than  pays  for  itself  every  year.  The  weekly  meat  in- 
ventory effects  a  big  saving  in  that  it  makes  my  clerks 
more  careful  in  weighing  up  meats.  The  Burroughs 
gives  me  the  figures  that  enable  me  to  watch  and  safe- 
guard my  meat  profits.  And  with  the  Burroughs  to 
figure  quantity  and  cost  I  find  I  can  get  a  better  price 
for  scrap  meats. 

I  also  find  the  Burroughs  a  constant  convenience  in 
figuring  merchandise  costs,  cash  sales,  bank  withdrawals 
and  deposits,  and  many  other  figuring  jobs  that  the 
average  merchant  neglects  because  of  the  labor  and  time 
involved  in  doing  them  with  pen  or  pencil.  Inventory, 
for  example,  is  a  bugbear  to  most  storekeepers,  but  to 
me  presents  no  difficulty  at  all. 

To  the  retailer  whose  profits  fail  to  measure  up  to  his 
efforts,  I  say  investigate  Burroughs  Machines.  They  will 
give  any  storekeeper  the  figures  which  will  enable  him 
to  supplant  inefficiency  with  system,  waste  with  savings, 
and  losses  with  profits. 


Waste  has  no  place 
in  Kester's  Market. 
Every  pound  of  meat 
is  accounted  for — even 
down  to  the  "trim- 
mings." 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Burroughs  Adding,  Bookkeeping 
and  Calculating  Machines — The  A 
B  C  of  Business — are  made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  the  figuring  requirements  of 
any  business,  large  or  small. 

Look  in  your  telephone  book  or 
ask  your  banker  for  the  address  of 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  or  write 
the  Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
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For  121  Places 
Hard  to  Heat 

Every  industry  has  a 
multitude  of  cold  weather 
uses  for  Cutler-Hammer 
Electric  Space  Heaters. 
In  crane  cabs,  valve  and 
riser  houses  of  sprinkler 
systems,  garages,  theater 
ticket  booths,  ovens, 
chicken  houses;  keeping 
frost  from  show  windows; 
drying  negatives  and  blue 
prints;  for  melting,  thaw- 
ing out,  baking — in  fact,  wher- 
ever warmth  is  needed,  C-H 
Space  Heaters  supply  safe,  eco- 
nomical heat.  Over  150,000 
in  use. 

Two  Feet  of 
Electrical  Heat 

Price,  $3.00 

Each  heater  is  24  inches  long,  3-16 
inch  thick,  500  watts'  capacity.  In- 
stalled singly  or  in  groups  on  electric 
light  or  motor  circuits.  No  assembly 
required. 

Perhaps  you  can  prevent  freeze- 
ups,  provide  convenient  heat  for 
many  processes  or  eliminate  fire  haz- 
ard by  the  application  of  one  or  more 
C-H  Electric  Space  Heaters.  In  car- 
tons of  ten,  $2.75  each. 

Sold  by 

Electrical  Supply  Houses 

The  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co. 

Works:   Milwaukee  and  New  York 


Send  for  this  64- page 
book  illustrating  and 
describing  121 
practical  uses. 


DO  YOU 
INTEND  TO  BUILD? 


1920  ART  PLAN  BOOKS— "  Modern  Bungalows.* 
containing  plan**  and  photon,  interior  and  exterior, 
of  75  new.  artistic  large  and  mall  bungalows. 
"Modern  Homes";  50  larger  residences  of  distinc- 
tion and  beauty;  many  2-story;  all  proved  practical; 
suited  to  any  climate.  Either  book  postpaid  $1; 
both  $1.50.  Send  today;  newest  and  best  home  ideas 
"n  America. 

VURELIUS  SWANSON  CO.,  Building  Department 
1004  State  National  Bk.  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


WAKE  UP 


every  morning  with  your  trousers 
freshly  and  perfectly  creased.  Well 
pressed  clothes  denote  prosperity. 
When  the  trousers  are  pressed,  the 
whole  suit  looks  neat. 

The  Ford  Trouser  Creater 
saves  tailor  bills  and  lengthens  life 
of  clothes  by  reducing  steam  press- 
ings.   Removes  wrinkles  and  baggy 
knee*  over  night.     Made  of  light, 
strong  wood,  felt  padded;  folds  for 
traveling  bag;    lasts  a  lifetime. 
Easy  to  operate.    Parcel  post  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  $1.50,  stamps  or 
other  form  of  remittance. 

Wisconsin  Textile  Mfg.  Co. 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 
M/rs.  Hardwood  Sptclalllct 


(Continued  from  Page  110)  • 

silence  promised  security.  He  dropped 
from  the  window  ledge.  There  was  no  floor 
beneath,  so  that  the  drop  was  greater  than 
he  had  counted  on.  He  fell  among  loose 
kindling  wood  with  more  noise  than  he 
would  have  desired,  quickly  rose,  stumbled 
in  the  dusk  against  a  bucket  half  filled  with 
whitewash  and  sprawled  again  into  a  pile 
of  soft  coal. 

"Gee,  gosh!"  he  muttered  heartily  as  he 
rose  a  second  time. 

Both  the  well-spread  pallor  of  the  white- 
wash and  the  sable  sprinkling  of  coal  dust 
put  him  beyond  any  chance  of  a  felicitous 
public  appearance.  But  he  was  safe  in  a 
dusky  corner.  He  remained  there,  breath- 
ing heavily.  At  last  he  heard  Winona  call 
him  from  the  Penniman  porch.  Twice  she 
called;  then  he  knew  she  would  be  crossing 
to  the  little  house  to  know  what  detained 
him.  He  heard  her  call  again  -  knew  that 
she  would  be  searching  the  four  rooms  over 
there.  She  wouldn't  think  of  the  woodshed. 
He  sat  there  a  long  while,  steadily  regarding 
the  closed  screen  door  that  led  to  the 
kitchen,  ready  to  mingle  deceptively  with 
the  coal  should  anyone  appear. 

At  last  he  heard  a  bustle  within  the 
house.  There  were  hurried  steppings  to  and 
fro  by  Winona  and  her  mother,  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  judge,  a  murmur  of  high  voices. 
The  Whipples  must  have  come,  and  every- 
one would  be  at  the  front  of  the  house.  He 
crept  from  his  corner,  climbed  to  the  floor 
from  where  it  had  been  opened  for  wood 
and  coal,  and  went  softly  to  the  kitchen 
door.  He  listened  a  moment  through  the 
screen,  then  entered  and  went  noiselessly 
up  the  back  stairs.  Coming  to  the  head  of 
the  front  stairway,  he  listened  again.  There 
were  other  voices  in  front,  and  he  shrank 
to  the  wall.  He  gathered  that  only  the 
Whipple  stepmother  and  Patricia  had 
come — no  other  Whipples,  no  preacher.  It 
might  not  have  been  so  bad.  Still  he  didn't 
want  to  be  there. 

They  were  at  the  front  door  now,  headed 
for  the  parlor.  Someone  paused  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  in  quick  alarm  he  darted 
along  the  hall  and  into  an  open  door.  He 
was  in  the  neat  bedroom  of  Winona,  short- 
breathed,  made  doubly  nervous  by  boards 
that  had  creaked  under  his  tread.  He  stood 
listening.  They  were  in  the  parlor,  a  babble 
of  voices  coming  up  to  him;  excited  voices, 
but  not  funeral  voices.  His  eyes  roved  the 
chamber  of  Winona,  where  everything  was 
precisely  in  its  place.  He  mapped  out  a 
dive  under  her  bed  if  steps  came  up  the 
stairs.  He  heard  now  the  piping  voice  of 
Patricia  Whipple: 

"It's  like  in  the  book  about  Ben  Blunt 
that  was  adopted  by  a  kind  old  gentleman 
and  went  up  from  rags  to  riches." 

This  for  some  reason  seemed  to  cause 
laughter  below. 

He  heard,  from  Winona:  "Do  try  a  piece 
of  mother's  cake.  Merle,  dear,  give  Mrs. 
Whipple  a  plate  and  napkin." 

Cake!  Certainly  nothing  like  cake  for 
this  occasion  had  been  intimated  to  him! 
They  hadn't  had  cake  at  the  Finkboners. 
Things  might  have  been  different,  but  they 
had  kept  still  about  cake.  He  listened  in- 
tently, hearing  laughing  references  to  Merle 
in  his  new  home.  Then  once  more  Winona 
came  to  the  front  door  and  called  him. 

"Wilbur— Wil-bur-r-r!  Where  can  that 
child  be ! "  he  heard  her  demand.  She  went 
to  the  back  of  the  house  and,  more  faintly, 
he  heard  her  again  call  his  name — "Wilbur, 
Wil-bur-r-r!"  Then,  with  discernible  im- 
patience, more  shortly,  "Wilbur  Cowan!" 
He  was  intently  regarding  a  printed  placard 
that  hung  on  the  wall  beside  Winona's 
bureau.   It  read: 

"A  gentleman  makes  no  noise;  a  lady 
is  serene.  "—Emerson. 

He  remained  silent.  He  was  not  going 
to  make  any  noise.  At  length  he  could  hear 
preparations  for  departure. 

"  Merle,  dear,  your  hat  is  on  the  piano — 
mother,  hand  him  his  hat— I'll  bring  his 
suitcase." 

"Well,  I'll  be  sure  to  come  back  to  see 
you  all  some  day." 

"Yes,  now  don't  forget  us— no,  we 
mustn't  let  him  do  that." 

They  were  out  on  the  porch,  going  down 
the  walk.  The  listener  stepped  lightly  to 
a  window  and  became  also  a  watcher. 
Ahead  walked  Patricia  Whipple  and  her 
new  brother.  The  stepmother  and  Mrs. 
Penniman  followed.  Then  came  Winona 
with  the  suitcase,  which  was  of  wicker. 
Judge  Penniman  lumbered  ponderously  be- 
hind. At  the  hitching  post  in  front  was  the 
pony  cart  and  the  fat  pony  of  sickening 


memory.  Merle  was  politely  helping  the 
stepmother  to  the  driver's  seat.  It  was 
over.  But  the  watcher  suddenly  recalled 
something. 

In  swift  silence,  descending  the  stairs,  he 
entered  the  parlor.  On  a  stand  beneath  the 
powerful  picture  of  the  lion  behind  real 
bars  was  a  frosted  cake  of  rare  beauty. 
Three  pieces  were  gone  and  two  more  were 
cut.  On  top  of  each  piece  was  the  half  of 
a  walnut  meat.  He  tenderly  seized  one  of 
these  and  stole  through  the  deserted  house, 
through  kitchen  and  woodshed,  out  to  the 
free  air  again.  Back  of  the  woodshed  he 
sat  down  on  the  hard  bare  ground,  his  back 
to  its  wall,  looking  into  the  garden  where 
Judge  Penniman,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
suffering^  raised  a  few  vegetables.  It  was 
safe  seclusion  for  the  pleasant  task  in  hand. 
He  gloated  rapturously  over  the  cake,  eat- 
ing first  the  half,  of  the  walnut  meat,  which 
he  carefully  removed.  But  he  thought  it 
didn't  taste  right. 

He  now  regarded  the  cake  itself  uncer- 
tainly. It  was  surely  perfect  cake.  He 
broke  a  fragment  from  the  thin  edge  and 
tasted  it  almost  fearfully.  It  wasn't  going' 
right.  He  persisted  with  a  larger  fragment, 
but  upon  this  he  was  like  to  choke;  his 
mouth  was  dry  and  curiously  no  place  for 
even  the  choicest  cake.  He  wondered  about 
it  in  something  like  panic,  staring  at  it  in 
puzzled  consternation.  There  was  the 
choice  thing  and  he  couldn't  eat  it.  Then 
he  became  aware  that  his  eyes  were  hot,  the 
lids  burning;  and  there  came  a  choking, 
even  though  he  no  longer  had  any  cake  in 
his  mouth.  Suddenly  he  knew  that  he 
couldn't  eat  the  cake  because  he  had  lost 
his  brother— his  brother  who  had  passed 
on .  He  gulped  alarmingly  as  the  full  knowl- 
edge overwhelmed  him.  He  was  wishing 
that  Merle  had  kept  the  knife,  even  if  it 
wasn't  such  a  good  knife,  so  he  would  have 
something  to  remember  him  by.  Now  he 
would  have  nothing.  He,  Wilbur,  would 
always  remember  Merle,  even  if  he  was  no 
longer  a  twin,  but  Merle  would  surely 
forget  him.   He  had  passed  on. 

Over  by  the  little  house  he  heard  the 
bark  of  Frank,  the  dog.  Frank's  voice  was 
changing,  and  his  bark  was  now  a  promis- 
ing barytone.  His  owner  tried  to  whistle, 
but  made  poor  work  of  this,  so  he  called, 
"Here,  Frank!  Here,  Frank!"  reckless  of 
betraying  his  own  whereabouts.  His  voice 
was  not  clear,  it  still  choked,  but  it  carried; 
Frank  came  bounding  to  him.  He  had  a 
dog  left  anyway— a  good  fighting  dog.  His 
eyes  still  burned,  but  they  were  no  longer 
dry,  and  his  gulps  were  periodic,  threaten- 
ing a  catastrophe  of  the  most  dreadful  sort. 

Frank,  the  dog,  swallowed  the  cake 
hungrily,  eating  it  with  a  terrible  ease,  as  he 
was  wont  to  eat  enemy  dogs. 

PMRT  TWO  * 
CHAPTER  VIII 

MIDSUMMER  faded  into  late  summer, 
and  Dave  Cowan  was  still  small- 
towning  it.  To  the  uninformed  he  might 
have  seemed  a  staff,  fixed  and  permanent, 
to  Sam  Pickering  and  the  Newbern  Center 
Advance.  But  Sam  was  not  uninformed. 
He  was  wise  in  Dave's  ways;  he  knew  the 
longer  Dave  stayed  the  more  casually 
would  he  flit;  an  hour's  warning  and  the 
Advance  would  be  needing  a  printer.  So 
Sam  became  aware  on  a  day  in  early  Sep- 
tember that  he  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
substitute  ready.  He  knew  the  signs.  Dave 
would  become  abstracted,  stand  longer  and 
oftener  at  the  window  overlooking  the  slow 
life  of  Newbern.  His  mind  would  already 
be  off  and  away.  Then  on  an  afternoon  he 
would  tell  Sam  that  he  must  see  a  man  in 
Seattle,  and  if  Sam  had  taken  forethought 
there  would  be  a  new  printer  at  the  case 
next  day.  The  present  sojourn  of  Dave's 
had  been  longer  than  any  Sam  Pickering 
could  remember,  for  the  reason,  it  seemed, 
that  Dave  had  been  interested  in  teaching 
his  remaining  son  a  good  loose  trade. 

Directly  after  the  apotheosis  of  Merle 
his  brother  had  been  taken  to  the  Advance 
office  where,  perched  upon  a  high  stool,  his 
bare  legs  intricately  entwined  among  its 
rungs,  he  had  been  taught  the  surface 
mysteries  of  typesetting.  At  first  he  was 
merely  let  to  set  up  quads  in  his  stick, 
though  putting  leads  between  the  lines  and 
learning  the  use  of  his  steel  rule.  Then  he 
was  taught  the  location  of  the  boxes  in  the 
case  and  was  allowed  to  set  real  type.  By 
the  time  Sam  Pickering  noted  the  moving 
signs  in  Dave  the  boy  was  struggling  with 
copy  and  winning  his  father's  praise  for  his 
aptitude.  True,  he  too  often  neglected  to 
reach  to  the  upper  case  for  capital  letters, 
and  the  galley  proofs  of  his  takes  were  not 


as  clean  as  they  should  have  been,  but  he 
was  learning.  His  father  said  so. 

Every  Wednesday  he  earned  a  real  quar- 
ter by  sitting  against  the  wall  back  of  the 
hand  press  and  inking  the  forms  while  his 
father  ran  off  the  edition.  This  was  better 
fun  than  typesetting.  Before  you  was  a 
long  roller  on  two  other  long  rollers,  and  at 
your  right  hand  was  a  small  roller  with 
which  you  picked  up  ink  from  a  stone,  roll- 
ing it  across  and  across  with  a  spirited 
crackle;  then  you  ran  the  small  roller  the 
length  of  the  long  roller;  then  you  turned  a 
crank  that  revolved  the  two  lower  rollers, 
thus  distributing  the  ink  evenly  over  the 
upper  one.  After  that  you  ran  the  upper 
roller  out  over  the  two  forms  of  type  on  the 
press  bed. 

Dave  Cowan,  across  the  press,  the  sleeves 
of  his  pink-striped  shirt  rolled  to  his  elbows, 
then  let  down  a  frame  in  which  he  had  fixed 
a  virgin  sheet  of  paper,  ran  the  bed  of  the 
press  back  under  a  weighted  shelf  and  pulled 
a  mighty  lever  to  maH  the  imprint.  Wil- 
bur had  heard  the  phrase  "power  of  the 
press."  He  conceived  that  this  was  what 
the  phrase  meant— this  pulling  of  the  lever. 
Surmounting  the  framework  of  the  press 
was  a  bronze  eagle  with  wings  outspread 
for  flight.  His  father  told  him,  the  first  day 
of  his  service,  that  this  bird  would  flap  its 
wings  and  scream  three  times  when  the  last 
paper  was  run  off.  This  would  be  the  signal 
for  Terry  Stamper,  the  devil,  to  go  across 
to  Vielhaber's  and  fetch  a  pail  of  beer. 
Wilbur  had  waited  for  this  phenomenon, 
only  to  believe,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, that  it  was  one  of  his  father's  jokes, 
though  it  was  true  that  Terry  Stamper 
brought  the  beer,  which  was  drunk  by 
Dave  and  Terry  and  Sam  Pickering.  Sam 
had  been  folding  the  printed  papers,  while 
Terry  Stamper  operated  a  machine  that 
left  upon  each  the  name  of  a  subscriber, 
dropping  them  into  a  clothes  basket,  which 
he  later  conveyed  to  the  post  office.  Wilbur 
enjoyed  this  work,  running  the  long  roller 
across  the  forms  after  each  impression, 
spotting  himself  and  his  clothes  with  ink. 
After  he  had  learned  some  more  he  would 
be  a  printer's  devil  like  Terry,  and  fetch  the 
beer  and  run  the  job  press  and  do  other 
interesting  things.  There  was  a  little  thrill 
for  him  in  knowing  you  could  say  devil 
in  this  connection  without  having  people 
think  you  were  using  a  bad  word. 

But  Dave's  time  had  come.  He  "yearned 
over  the  sky  line,  where  the  strange  roads 
go  down,"  though  he  put  it  more  sharply  to 
Sam  Pickering  one  late  afternoon: 

"Well,  Sam,  I  feel  itchy-footed." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Sam.  "When  are  you 
leaving?" 

"No  train  out  till  the  six-fifty-eight." 

And  Sam  knew  he  would  be  meaning  the 
six-fifty-eight  of  that  same  day.  He  never 
meant  the  day  after,  or  the  day  after  that. 

That  evening  Dave  sauntered  down  to 
the  depot,  accompanied  by  his  son.  There 
was  no  strained  air  of  expectancy  about 
him,  and  no  tedious  management  of  bags. 
He  might  have  been  seeking  merely  the 
refreshment  of  watching  the  six-fifty-eight 
come  in  and  go  out,  as  did  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  more  leisured  class  of  Newbern.  When 
the  train  came  he  greeted  the  conductor  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  chatted  with  his 
son  until  it  started.  Then  he  stepped 
casually  aboard  and  surrendered  himself 
to  its  will.  He  had  wanted  suddenly  to  go 
somewhere  on  a  train,  and  now  he  was 
going.  "Got  to  see  a  man  in  San  Diego," 
he  had  told  the  boy.  "I'll  drop  back  some 
of  these  days." 

"Maybe  you'll  see  the  gypsies  again," 
said  Wilbur  a  bit  wistfully. 

But  he  was  not  cast  down  by  his  father's 
going;  that  was  a  thing  that  happened  or 
not,  like  bad  weather.  He  had  learned  this 
about  his  father.  And  pretty  soon,  after  he 
went  to  school  a  little  more  and  learned  to 
spell  better,  to  use  punctuation  marks  the 
way  the  copy  said,  and  capital  letters,  even 
if  you  did  have  to  reach  for  them,  he,  too, 
could  swing  onto  the  smoking  car  of  the  six- 
fifty-eight— after  she  had  really  started  — 
and  go  off  where  gypsies  went,  and  people 
that  had  learned  good  loose  trades. 

// 

THERE  was  a  new  printer  at  the  case  in 
the  Advance  office  the  following  morn- 
ing, one  of  those  who  constantly  drifted  in 
and  out  of  that  exciting  nowhere  into  which 
they  so  lightly  disappeared  by  whim;  a 
gaunt,  silent  man,  almost  wholly  deaf,  who 
stood  in  Dave  Cowan's  place  and  set  type 
with  machinelike  accuracy  or  distributed 
it  with  loose-lingered  nimbleness,  seizing 
(Continued  on  Page  116) 
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"In  the  past  I  spent  Christmas  day 
in  the  kitchen,  preparing  and  cook- 
ing the  Christmas  dinner. " 


For  the  first  time  I  shall  enjoy  Christmas  with 
my  family  instead  of  slaving  in  the  kitchen'' 


"Notv  I  have  a  'Lorain'.  I  shall 
prepare  the  Christmas  dinner  early, 
put  it  in  the  oven,  set  the  indicator 
for  four-hour  cooking,  and  then 
,     V>  spend  the  day  enjoying  myself  with 


"  Christmas  is  coming.  For  the  first  time  I  shall  have  prac- 
tically the  whole  day  to  enjoy  the  holiday  with  my  family. 
"  In  the  past  I  spent  Christmas  in  the  kitchen,  preparing 
and  cooking  the  holiday  dinner.  Now  I  have  a  '  Lorain  '- 
equipped  gas  range.  I  shall  prepare  the  whole  meal,  put 
it  in  the  oven,  set  the  indicator  for  four-hour  cooking  and 
then  forget  all  about  it  while  I  romp  with  my  children  and 
share  their  joy  over  thegifts  Santa  Claus  has  brought  them. 
"  I  will  sit  down  to  the  feast  with  a  real  zest,  which  has 
never  been  the  case  before,  because  hanging  over  a  hot 
stove  for  hours  is  not  conducive  to  a  good  appetite  or  a 
Christmas  spirit.  Another  thing,  the  meal  will  be  more 
deliciously  cooked  than  ever  before. 
"'Lorain'  is  the  greatest  of  the  many  blessings  the  past 
year  has  brought  me." 

HOW  many  wives  and  mothers,  like  the 
one  quoted  above,  dread  holidays  be- 
cause they  mean  more  hours  and  harder  work 
in  the  kitchen  ? 

How  many  wives  and  mothers  have  found 
their  holiday  appetite  spoiled  by  hanging  for 
hours  over  a  hot  kitchen  stove  concocting 
dainties  for  the  feast? 

"Whole  meal  cooking"  with  a  " Lorain "- 
equipped  gas  range  frees  women  from  the 
drudgery  of  "pot-watching." 
"Whole  meal  cooking"  is  not  the  only  recom- 
mendation for  the  "Lorain"  Oven  Heat  Reg- 


ulator. This  device  makes  possible  to  the  or- 
dinary cook  those  feats  of  cooking  which  only 
experts  achieve. 

There  are  no  "unlucky"  baking  days  with  a 
"Lorain."  It  places  44  measured  and  con- 
trolled oven  temperatures  at  your  command. 

It  provides  exact,  sustained  oven  heats  to  suit 
all  requirements. 

Famous  cooking  authorities,  like  Mrs.  Rorer, 
Dr.  Goudiss,andmany  others,  declare"Lorain" 
is  the  century's  greatest  advance  in  cooking. 

Visit  the  local  dealer  who  advertises  "Lorain  "- 
equipped  ranges.  Ask  him  for  our  booklet, 
"An  Easier  Day's  Work."  Have  him  explain 
to  you  "whole  meal  cooking  "  by  the  "  Lorain  " 
low  temperature  method.  Find  out  for  your- 
self how  "Lorain  "  simplifies  housekeeping  and 
gives  you  each  day  many  hours  of  spare  time 
for  pleasure,  for  outdoor  enjoyment,  for  profit- 
able occupations.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
this  book,  "An  Easier  Day's  Work,"  we  will 
gladly  mail  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  Householder,  make  Christmas  a  day  of 
real  pleasure  for  your  wife  by  presenting 
her  with  a  "Lorain"-equipped  range  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

wOVEN  HEAT 
REGULATOR 


Only  these  famous  gas  stoves  are  equipped  with  the  "Lorain" 
CLARK  JEWEL—  George  M.  Clark  &  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  111.      NEW  PROCESS-New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
DANGLER -Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  QUICK  MEAL- Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIRECT  ACTION -National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio       RELIABLE— Reliable  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

We  manufacture  oil  and  coal  stoves  for  use  where  gas  is  not  available 

AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  112  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Largest  Makers  of  Gas  Ranges  in  the  World 
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Rough  Riding  on  Rusty, 
'       Squeaking  Springs 

is  unknown  to  all  motorists  who 
use  Spring-Eez,  the  only  pene- 
trating, rust-dissolving  lubricant 
known  to  science.  It  chemically 
accomplishes  the  elimination  of 
rust  and  thoroughly  lubricates 
springs  in  one  application.  Also 
makes  the  disassembly  of  rusted 
machinery  or  the  removal  of  rust- 
frozen  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  an  easy 
matter.  Make  us  prove  this!  Ask 
your  dealer — if  he  hasn't  it,  send 
us  $1.00  for  an  initial  pint,  post- 
age prepaid.  Money  refunded  if 
Spring-Eez  is  not  all  we  claim. 

Dealers,  Ask  Your  Jobber 

Halstead  Specialties  Co. 

503  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

.Eastern  Factory  Representatives: 

THE  EDWARDS  SALES  CO. 

1919  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
SO  East  42nd  St..  New  York 


■   -merely  • 


\  apply  with 
■u  '■};    a  brush 

M  J 
hJ~...~,  


MA  MAGrCV 
AUST  SOL VI  MI 
Lt'GBIC  AM  " 


WantWork?AtGoodPay? 

You  can  earn  as  much  as  #75.00 
a  week  as  a  subscription  repre- 
sentative of  The  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company,  885  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Write  today. 


for  the  Cold  Garage 

Solves  the  Coal  Problem 

Makes  starting  easy  on  the  coldest 
day.  No  installation — ready  for  use. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

UOSK  MFG.  CO. 
Dent.  A             I'hiladrlph-a.  U.  S.  A. 

Take  the  easy  Rhythmic  Muscular  Movement 

way  to  a  -t'yl<*  "f  penmanship  cmhodyinK  Ao,'/- 
hility.  Rapidity,  Ease  and  lindurance.  Let  us  lead 
you  by  nhort,  fascinating  stages  to  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  world  famous  Palmer  Method  Hand 
writing.  !•  ail  lire  unkmnvn  when  t  he  I 'a  liner  Mel  hod 
Kan  ha>*  heen  followed.    Write  today  for  informal  ion 
uboiit  our  Correspondence  School  Plan.     The  A.  N. 
I'tilmer  Company.   32  Irving  I'lace,  New  York  City. 

k  ATrMTP        WRITE    lor   fret  illumiated 

I A  I  T.  N  I  >>    '  Ii   book  and  "EVIDENCE  OP 

miuiiil;,  CONCEPTION  BLANK."  Send 


P' 

I      model  or  sketch  and  d'-icripi ion  of  invention  for  our 
*     free  opinion  of  ita  patentable  nature. 
Hlfheit  Reference!.        Prompt  Service.        ReMontble  Terms. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  727  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT:SENSE 

"Ohe  Book  for  Inventors  &"  Mfrs" 

By  Return  Mail  FREE.  Write 
LALLY  It  LALL Y,    ll.pt  W  Wathintton.DC 
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many  types  at  a  time  and  scattering  them 
to  their  boxes  with  the  apparent  abandon 
of  a  sower  strewing  seed.  He,  too,  was  but 
a  transient,  wherever  he  might  be  found, 
but  he  had  no  talk  of  the  outland  where 
gypsies  were,  and  to  Wilbur  he  proved  to 
be  of  no  human  interest,  so  that  the  boy 
neglected  the  dusty  office  for  the  more 
attractive  out-of-doors,  though  still  inking 
the  forms  for  the  Wednesday  edition,  be- 
cause a  quarter  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 

When  Terry  Stamper  brought  the  pail  of 
beer  now  the  new  printer  drank  abundantly 
of  the  frothy  stuff,  and  for  a  time  glowed 
gently  with  a  suggestive  radiance,  as  if  he, 
too,  were  almost  moved  to  tell  of  strange 
cities;  but  he  never  did.  Nor  did  he  talk 
instructively  about  the  beginnings  of  life 
and  how  humans  were  but  slightly  ad- 
vanced simians.  He  would  continue  to  set 
type,  silent  and  detached,  until  an  evening 
when  he  would  want  to  go  somewhere  on  a 
train — and  go.  He  did  not  smoke,  but  he 
chewed  tobacco;  and  Wilbur,  the  appren- 
tice, desiring  to  do- all  things  that  printers 
did,  strove  to  emulate  him  in  this  interest- 
ing vice;  but  it  proved  to  offer  only  the 
weakest  of  appeals,  so  he  presently  aban- 
doned the  effort — especially  after  Winona 
had  detected  him  with  the  stuff  in  his 
mouth,  striving  to  spit  like  an  elderly 
printer.  Winona  was  horrified.  Smoking 
was  bad  enough ! 

Winona  was  even  opposed  to  his  becom- 
ing a  printer.  Those  advantages  of  the 
craft  extolled  by  Dave  Cowan  were  pre- 
cisely what  Winona  deemed  undesirable. 
A  hoy  should  rather  be  studious  and  of  good 
habits  and  learn  to  write  a  good  hand  so 
that  he  could  become  a  bookkeeper,  per- 
haps even  in  the  First  National  Bank  it- 
self—and always  stay  in  one  place.  Winona 
disapproved  of  gypsies  and  all  their  ways. 
Gypsies  were  rolling  stones.  She  strove  to 
entice  the  better  nature  of  Wilbur  with 
moral  placards  bearing  printed  bits  from 
the  best  authors.  She  gave  him  an  entire 
calendar  with  an  uplifting  sentiment  on 
each  leaf.  One  paying  proper  attention 
could  scarcely  have  lived  the  year  of  that 
calendar  without  being  improved.  Un- 
fortunately Wilbur  Cowan  never  in  the 
least  cared  to  know  what  day  in  the  month 
it  was,  and  whole  weeks  of  these  homilies 
went  unread.  Winona  was  watchful,  how- 
ever, and  fertile  of  resource.  Aforetime  she 
had  devoted  her  efforts  chiefly  to  Merle,  as 
being  the  better  worth  saving.  Now  that 
she  had  indeed  saved  him,  made  and  up- 
lifted him  beyond  human  expectation,  she 
redoubled  her  attentions  to  his  less  respon- 
sive, less  plastic  brother.  Almost  fiercely 
she  was  bent  upon  making  him  the  moral 
perfectionist  she  had  made  Merle. 

As  one  of  the  means  to  this  end  she  re- 
galed him  often  with  tales  of  his  brother's 
social  and  moral  refulgence  under  his  new 
name.  The  severance  of  Merle  from  his 
former  environment  had  been  complete. 
Not  yet  had  he  come  back  to  see  them. 
But  Winona  from  church  and  Sunday 
school  brought  weekly  reports  of  his  prog- 
ress in  the  esteem  of  the  family  which  he 
now  adorned.  Harvey  D.  Whipple  was 
proud  of  his  new  son;  had  already  come  to 
feel  a  real  fatherhood  for  him,  and  could 
deny  him  nothing.  He  was  such  a  son  as 
Harvey  D.  had  hoped  to  have.  Old  Gideon 
Whipple,  too,  was  proud  of  his  new  grand- 
son. The  stepmother,  for  whom  Fate  had 
been  circumvented  by  this  device  of  adop- 
tion, looked  up  to  the  boy  and  rejoiced  in 
her  roundabout  motherhood,  and  Miss  Mur- 
tree  declared  that  he  was  a  perfect  little 
gentleman.  Also,  by  her  account,  he  was 
studious,  with  a  natural  fondness  for  the 
best  in  literature,  and  betrayed  signs  of  an 
intellect  such  as,  in  her  confidentially  im- 
parted opinion,  the  Whipple  family,  neither 
in  root  nor  branch,  had  yet  revealed.  Pa- 
tricia, the  sister,  had  abandoned  all  inten- 
tion of  running  away  from  home  to  obtain 
the  right  sort  of  companionship. 

Winona  meant  to  pique  and  inspire  Wil- 
bur to  new  endeavor  with  these  tales, 
which,  for  a  good  purpose,  she  took  the 
liberty  of  embellishing  where  they  seemed 
to  invite  it— as  how  the  Whipples  were 
often  heard  to  wish  that  the  other  twin  had 
been  as  good  and  well-mannered  a  boy  as 
Merle  who  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any 
form  so  they  might  have  adopted  him  too. 
Winona  was  perhaps  never  to  understand 
that  Wilbur  could  not  picture  himself  as 
despised  and  rejected.  His  assertion  that 
he  had  not  wished  to  be  adopted  by  any 
Whipple!  she  put  down  to  envious  bravado. 
Had  he  not  from  afar  on  more  than  one 
occasion  beheld  his  brother  rifling  the 


prophesied  pony?  But  he  would  have  felt 
embarrassed  at  meeting  his  brother  now 
face  to  face.  He  liked  to  see  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  wonderful  pony,  or  being 
driven  in  the  cart  with  other  Whipples,  and 
he  felt  a  great  pride  that  he  should  have 
been  thus  exalted.  But  he  was  shyly  de- 
termined to  have  no  contact  with  this 
splendid  being. 

When  school  began  in  the  fall  he  was 
again  constrained  to  the  halls  of  learning. 
He  would  have  preferred  not  to  go  to 
school,  finding  the  free  outer  life  of  superior 
interest;  but  he  couldn't  learn  the  good 
loose  trade  without  improving  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  printed  word— though  he  had 
not  been  warned  that  printers  must  be  in- 
formed about  fractions,  or  even  long  divi- 
sion— but  Winona  being  his  teacher  it  was 
impracticable  to  be  absent  on  private  af- 
fairs even  for  a  day  without  annoying  con- 
sequences. 

During  the  long  summer  every  day  but 
Sunday  had  been  a  Saturday  in  all  essen- 
tials; now,  though  the  hillsides  blazed  with 
autumn  color,  ripe  nuts  were  dropping,  the 
mornings  sparkled  a  frosty  invitation  and 
there  was  a  provocative  tang  of  brush  fires 
in  the  keen  air,  he  must  earn  his  Saturdays, 
and  might  even  of  these  earn  but  one  in  a 
long  week.  Sunday,  to  be  sure,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  no  school,  but  it  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  church  attendance,  where  one 
fell  sleepy  while  the  minister  scolded;  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  even  if  one  might  fare 
abroad,  was  clouded  by  reminders  of  the 
imminent  Monday  morning.  It  was  rather 
a  relief  when  snow  came  to  shroud  the 
affable  woods,  bringing  such  cold  that  one 
might  as  well  be  in  a  schoolroom  as  any 
place;  when,  as  Winona  put  down  in  her 
journal,  the  vale  of  Newbern  was  "locked 
in  winter's  icy  embrace,"  and  poor  old 
Judge  Penniman  was  compelled  to  while 
away  the  long  forenoons  with  his  feet  on  a 
stock  of  wood  in  the  kitchen  oven. 

From  Dave  Cowan  came  picture  post 
cards  addressed  to  his  son,  gay-colored 
scenes  of  street  life  or  public  buildings,  and 
on  these  Dave  had  written,  "Having  a 
good  time;  hope  you  are  the  same."  One 
of  them  portrayed  a  scene  of  revelry  by 
night,  and  was  entitled  Sans  Souci  Dance 
Hall,  Denver,  Colorado.  Winona  bribed 
this  away  from  the  recipient  with  money. 
She  wished  Dave  would  use  better  judg- 
ment— choose  the  picture  of  some  good 
church  or  a  public  library. 

The  Whipple  family,  including  its  latest 
recruit,  continued  remote.  Wilbur  would 
happily  observe  his  one-time  brother,  muf- 
fled in  robes  of  fur,  glide  swiftly  past  in 
a  sleigh  of  curved  beauty,  drawn  by  horses 
that  showered  music  along  the  roadway 
from  a  hundred  golden  bells,  but  there  were 
no  direct  encounters  save  with  old  Sharon 
Whipple.  Sharon,  even  before  winter  came, 
had  formed  a  habit  of  stopping  to  speak  to 
Wilbur,  pulling  up  the  long-striding,  gaunt 
roan  horse  and  the  buggy  which  his  weight 
caused  to  sag  on  one  side  to  ask  the  boy 
idle  questions.  Throughout  the  winter  he 
continued  these  attentions,  and  once,  on  a 
day  sparkling  with  new  snow,  he  took  the  re- 
jected twin  into  a  cutter,  enveloped  him  in 
the  buffalo  robe  and  gave  him  a  joyous  ride 
out  over  West  Hill  along  the  icy  road  that 
wound  through  the  sleeping,  still  woods. 
They  were  silent  for  the  most  of  this  drive. 

"You  don't  talk  much,"  said  Sharon 
when  the  roan  slowed  for  the  ascent  of 
West  Hill  and  the  music  of  the  bells  became 
only  a  silver  murmur  of  chords.  The  boy 
was  silent  even  at  this,  for  while  he  was 
trying  to  think  of  a  suitable  answer,  trying 
to  think  what  Winona  would  have  him 
reply,  Sharon  flicked  the  roan  and  the 
music  came  loud  again.  There  was  no  more 
talk  until  Sharon  pulled  up  in  the  village, 
the  boy  being  too  shy  to  volunteer  any 
speech  while  this  splendid  hospitality  en- 
dured. 

"Have  a  good  time?"  demanded  Sharon 
at  parting. 

Wilbur  tried  earnestly  to  remember  that 
he  should  reply  in  Winona's  formula,  "I 
have  had  a  delightful  time  and  thank  you 
so  much  for  asking  me,"  but  he  stared  at 
Sharon,  muffled  in  a  great  fur  coat  and  cap, 
holding  the  taut  lines  with  enormous  driv- 
ing gloves,  and  could  only  say  "Fine!" 
after  which  he  stopped,  merely  looking  his 
thanks. 

"Good!"  said  Sharon  and,  touching  the 
outer  tips  of  his  frosted  eyebrows  with  a 
huge  gloved  thumb,  he  clicked  to  the  roan 
and  was  off  to  a  sprinkle  of  bell  chimes. 

Wilbur  resolved  not  to  tell  Winona  of 
this  ride,  because  he  would  have  to  confess 
that  he  had  awkwardly  forgotten  to  say 


the  proper  words  at  the  end.  Merle  would 
not  have  forgotten.  Probably  Mr.  Sharon 
Whipple,  having  found  him  wanting  in 
polish,  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 
But  Sharon  did,  for  a  week  later,  when 
Wilbur  passed  him  where  he  had  stopped 
the  cutter  in  River  Street,  the  old  man  not 
only  hailed  him  but  called  him  Buck. 
From  his  hearty  manner  of  calling,  "  Hello, 
there,  Buck!"  it  seemed  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  overlook  the  past. 

ill 

THE  advent  of  the  following  summer  was 
marked  by  two  events  of  importance. 
Mouser,  the  Penniman  cat,  after  being  re- 
peatedly foiled  throughout  the  winter,  had 
gained  access  to  the  little  house  on  a  day 
when  windows  and  doors  were  open  for 
cleaning,  stalked  the  immobile  blue  jay 
and,  falling  upon  his  prey,  had  rent  the 
choice  bird  limb  from  limb,  scattering  over 
a  wide  space  wings,  feathers,  cotton  and 
twisted  wire.  Mouser  had  apparently 
found  it  beyond  belief  that  so  beautiful  a 
bird  should  not  be  toothsome  in  any  single 
part.  But  the  discoverer  of  this  sacrilege 
was  not  horrified  as  he  would  have  been  a 
year  before.  He  had  even  the  breadth  of 
mind  to  feel  an  honest  sympathy  for  poor 
Mouser,  who  had  come  upon  arsenic  where 
it  could  not  by  any  known  law  of  Nature 
have  been  apprehended,  and  who  for  two 
days  remained  beneath  the  woodshed  sick 
unto  death,  and  was  not  his  old  self  for 
weeks  thereafter.  Wilbur  was  growing  up. 

Soon  after  this  the  other  notable  event 
transpired.  Frank,  the  dog,  became  the 
proud  but  worried  mother  of  five  puppies, 
all  multicolored  like  himself.  It  is  these 
ordeals  that  mature  the  soul,  and  it  was  an 
older  Wilbur  who  went  again  to  the  Ad- 
vance office  to  learn  the  loose  trade,  as 
his  father  had  written  him  from  New  Or- 
leans that  he  must  be  sure  to  do.  He  had 
increased  his  knowledge  of  convention  in 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  that  summer, 
as  a  day's  work,  he  set  up  a  column  of 
leaded  long  primer  which  won  him  the 
difficult  praise  of  Sam  Pickering.  Sam 
wrote  a  notice  of  the  performance  and 
printed  it  in  the  Advance— the  budding 
craftsman  feeling  a  double  glow  when  he 
set  this  up  too.  The  item  predicted  that 
Wilbur  Cowan,  son  of  our  fellow  townsman, 
Dave  Cowan,  would  soon  become  one  of 
the  swiftest  of  compositors. 

This  summer  he  not  only  inked  the  forms 
on  Wednesday  but  he  was  permitted  to 
operate  the  job  press.  You  stood  before 
this  and  turned  a  large  wheel  at  the  left  to 
start  it,  after  which  you  kept  it  going  with 
one  foot  on  a  treadle.  Then  rhythmically 
the  press  opened  wide  its  maw  and  you 
took  out  the  printed  card  or  small  bill  and 
put  in  another  before  the  jaws  closed  down. 
It  was  especially  thrilling,  because  if  you 
should  keep  your  hand  in  there  until  the 
jaws  closed  you  wouldn't  have  it  any  longer. 

But  there  was  disquieting  news  about 
the  loose  trade  he  intended  to  follow.  A 
new  printer  brought  this.  He  was  the 
second  since  the  deaf  one  of  the  year  before, 
the  latter  on  an  hour's  notice  having  taken 
the  six-fifty-eight  for  Florida  one  night  in 
early  winter — like  one  of  the  idle  rich,  Sam 
Pickering  said.  The  new  printer,  a  sour, 
bald  one  of  middle  age,  reported  bitterly 
that  hand  composition  was  getting  to  be 
no  good  nowadays;  you  had  to  learn  the 
linotype,  a  machine  that  was  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  honest  type- 
setters. He  had  beheld  one  of  these 
heinous  mechanisms  operated  in  a  city 
office— by  a  slip  of  a  girl  that  wouldn't 
know  how  to  hold  a  real  stick  in  her 
hand — and  things  had  come  to  a  pretty 
pass.  It  was  an  intricate  machine,  with 
thousands  of  parts,  far  more  than  seemed 
at  all  necessary.  If  you  weren't  bright 
about  machinery,  and  too  old  to  learn  new 
tricks,  what  were  you  going  to  do?  Get 
sent  to  the  printers'  home,  that  was  all! 
The  new  printer  drank  heavily  to  assuage 
his  gloom,  even  to  a  degree  that  caused 
Herman  Vielhaber  to  decline  his  custom, 
so  that  he  must  lean  the  gloomy  hours 
away  on  the  bar  of  Pegleg  McCarron, 
where  they  didn't  mind  such  things.  Sam 
Pickering  warned  him  that  if  this  kept  on 
there  would  no  longer  be  jobs  for  hand 
compositors  even  in  country  printing 
offices;  that  he,  for  one,  would  probably 
solve  his  own  labor  problem  by  installing  a 
machine  and  running  it  himself.  But  the 
sad  printer  refused  to  be  warned  and  went 
from  bad  to  worse. 

Wilbur  Cowan  partook  of  this  pessimism 
about  the  craft,  and  wondered  if  his  father 
(Continued  on  Page  119) 
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"Yes,  it  takes  time,  but — 

steady  pluggin'  in  the  right  direction 
is  the  surest  short-cut  to  Success. 
oAn'  that's  the  Life  Story  of 'Velvet." 


"1 


The  way  of  a  man  with  Success  is  the  way 
of  Nature  with  Velvet. 

Just  slow,  patient  ageing  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  heart  leaf  grown  in  the  limestone 
section  of  Kentucky  —  America's  Tobacco 
Wonderland. 

During  those  two  years  in  wooden  hogs- 
heads Velvet  is  ripened  to  richness  and  mel- 
lowness. And,  when  Nature  completes  her 
good  work,  then  comes  true  smoothness! 

There  are  "get-ripe-quick"  methods  of 
curing  tobacco,  just  as  there  is  a  "pick-me-up" 
kind  of  learning.  But  ripened  knowledge  and 
ripened  tobacco  must  both  be  won  the  long 
way.  Remember,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
make  Velvet  right  for  you,  but  it's  worth  it. 

Velvet  tobacco,  foil -wrapped  and 
sealed,  io  metal  cannisters,  keeps 
fine — rain  or  shine.  In  pound  and 
half-pound  sizes 
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December  IS,  1920 


AN  IMPORTANT  STATEMENT  ABOUT  HOSIERY 


THERE  are  two  methods  of  dyeing  hosiery. 
Under  one  method  the  fabric  of  the  hosiery  is 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  decay  starts 
before  you  wear  it  at  all.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  poor  wearing  quality  of  much  hosiery. 


stocking  or  sock  with  all  the  strength  of  your  two 
hands.  Take  hold  of  it  any  place — pull  it  as  hard  as 
you  can — cross-wise  or  length-wise,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. Even  at  the  place  where  the  top  is  sewed  to 
the  rest  of  the  leg  you  cannot  pull  it  apart. 


The  Durham  Hosiery  Mills  have  per- 
fected and  are  using  a  harmless  process  of 
dyeing  which  preserves  the  full  strength 
of  the  material.  This  is  perhaps  the  chief 
reason  for  the  extra  wear  which  has  made 
Durable-DURHAM  the  largest  selling 
brand  of  hosiery  in  the  world. 

You  know  how  easily  most  hosiery  tears. 
Sometimes  it  rips  when  you  put  it  on. 
But  you  cannot  tear  a  Durable-DURHAM 

Cotton  and  mercerized, 


For  Christmas 

Hosiery  is  one  of  the 
great  American  Christ- 
mas gifts — always  wel- 
come to  everybody. 
You  can  get  Durable- 
Durham  Hosiery  in 
special  Holiday  gift 
boxes — each  box  con- 
taining two  pairs. 

For  Men,  Women 
and  Children 


All  Durable-DURHAM  colors  are  fast  col- 
ors. Black  stockings  and  socks  stay 
black — they  do  not  take  on  a  greenish  hue 
after  they  have  been  washed. 


All  makes  of  hosiery  are  reinforced  in 
places  —  Durable-DURHAM  hosiery  is 
doubly  reinforced  at  all  points  of  greatest 
wear  and  strain.  Wear  Durable-DURHAM 
and  you  will  know  why  it  is  the  largest 
selling  brand  of  hosiery  in  the  world. 

20c  to  50c  per  pair;  siJk,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Export  Selling  Agents  —  Amory,  Browne  &  Company,  New  York.     Agencies  in  London,  Paris,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 


(Continued  from  Page  116) 

had  heard  the  news.  If  it  had  ceased  to  be 
important  that  a  bright  boy  should  set  up 
a  column  of  long  primer,  leaded,  in  a  day, 
he  might  as  well  learn  some  other  loose 
trade  in  which  they  couldn't  invent  a  ma- 
chine to  take  the  bread  out  of  your  mouth. 
It  was  that  summer  he  spent  many  fore- 
noons on  the  steps  of  the  ice  wagon  driven 
by  his  good  friend,  Bill  Bardin.  Bill  said 
you  made  good  enough  money  delivering 
ice,  and  it  was  pleasant  on  a  hot  morning 
to  rumble  along  the  streets  on  the  back 
steps  of  the  covered  wagon,  cooled  by  the 
great  blocks  of  ice  still  in  its  sawdust. 

When  they  came  to  a  house  that  took 
only  twenty-five  pounds  Bill  would  let  him 
carry  it  in  with  the  tongs — unless  it  was 
one  where  Bill,  a  knightly  person,  chanced 
to  sustain  more  or  less  social  relations  with 
the  bondmaid.  And  you  could  chip  off 
pieces  of  ice  to  hold  in  your  mouth,  or  cool 
your  bare  feet  in  the  cold  wet  sawdust;  and 
you  didn't  have  to  be  anywhere  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  but  could  just  loaf  along,  giving 
people  their  ice  when  you  happened  to  get 
there.  He  wondered,  indeed,  if  delivering 
ice  were  not  as  loose  a  trade  as  typesetting 
had  been,  and  whether  his  father  would 
approve  of  it.  It  was  pleasanter  than  sit- 
ting in  a  dusty  printing  office,  and  the 
smells  were  less  obtrusive.  Also,  Bill  Bardin 
went  about  bareheaded  and  clad  above  the 
waist  only  in  a  sleeveless  jersey  that  was 
tight  across  his  broad  chest  and  gave  his 
big  arms  free  play.  He  chewed  tobacco,  too, 
like  a  printer,  but  cautioned  his  young 
helper  against  this  habit  in  early  youth. 
He  said  if  indulged  in  at  too  tender  an  age 
it  turned  your  blood  to  water  and  you  died 
in  great  suffering.  Wilbur  longed  for  the 
return  of  his  father,  so  he  could  tell  him 
about  the  typesetting  machine  and  about 
this  other  good  loose  trade  that  had  opened 
so  opportunely. 

And  there  were  other  trades — seemingly 
loose  enough — in  which  one  drove  the  most 
delightful  wagons,  and  which  endured  the 
year  round,  and  not,  as  with  the  ice  trade, 
merely  for  the  summer.  There  was,  for 
example,  driving  an  express  wagon.  After- 
noons, when  the  ice  chests  of  Newbern  had 
been  replenished  and  Bill  Bardin  disap- 
peared in  the  more  obscure  interests  of  his 
craft,  Wilbur  would  often  ride  with  Rufus 
Paulding,  Newbern's  express  agent.  Rufus 
drove  one  excellent  horse  to  a  smart  green 
wagon,  and  brought  packages  from  the 
depot,  which  he  delivered  about  the  town. 
Being  a  companionable  sort,  he  was  not 
averse  to  Wilbur  Cowan's  company  on  his 
cushioned  seat. 

It  was  not  as  cool  work  as  delivering  ice, 
and  lacked  a  certain  dash  of  romance  pres- 
ent in  the  other  trade,  but  it  was  lively 
and  interesting  in  its  own  way,  especially 
when  Rufus  would  remain  on  his  seat  and 
let  him  carry  packages  in  to  people  with  a 
book  for  them  to  sign. 

And  there  was  the  dray,  driven  by  Trimble 
Cushman,  drawn  by  two  proud  black 
horses  of  great  strength.  This  trade  was 
a  sort  of  elder,  heavier  brother  of  the  ex- 
press trade,  conveying  huge  cases  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  freight  depot  to  the 
shops  of  the  town.  Progress  was  slower 
here  than  with  the  express  wagon,  or  even 
the  ice  wagon;  you  had  to  do  lots  of  back- 
ing, with  much  stern  calling  to  the  big 
horses,  and  often  it  took  a  long  time  to  ease 
the  big  boxes  to  the  sidewalk — time  and 
grunting  exclamations.  Still  it  was  not 
unattractive  to  the  dilettante,  and  he  rode 
beside  Trimble  with  profit  to  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs. 

But  better  than  all,  for  a  good  loose  trade 
involving  the  direction  of  horses,  was  driv- 
ing the  bus  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the 
depot.  The  majestic  yellow  vehicle,  with 
its  cushioned,  lavishly  decorated  interior, 
its  thronelike  seat  above  the  world,  was  an 
exciting  affair,  even  when  it  rested  in  the 
stable  yard.  When  the  horses  were  hitched 
to  it,  and  Starling  Tucker  from  the  high 
seat,  with  whip  and  reins,  directed  its  swift 
progress,  with  rattles  and  rumbles  like  a 
real  circus  wagon,  it  was  thrilling  indeed. 
This  summer  marked  the  first  admission  of 
Wilbur  to  an  intimacy  with  the  privileged 
driver  which  entitled  him  to  mount  dizzily 
to  the  high  seat  and  rattle  off  to  trains.  He 
had  patiently  courted  Starling  Tucker  in 
the  office  of  the  Mansion  House  livery 
stable,  sitting  by  him  in  silent  admiration 
while  he  discoursed  learnedly  of  men  and 
horses,  helping  to  hitch  up  the  dappled 
grays  to  the  bus,  fetching  his  whip,  holding 
his  gloves,  until  it  became  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  mount  to  the  highseat 
with  him. 
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This  seemed  really  to  be  the  best  of  all 
loose  trades.  On  that  high  seat,  one  hand 
grasping  an  iron  railing  at  the  side,  sitting 
by  grim-faced  Starling  Tucker  in  his  bat- 
tered hat,  who  drove  carelessly  with  one 
hand  and  tugged  at  his  long  red  mustache 
with  the  other,  it  was  pleasantly  appalling 
to  reflect  that  he  might  be  at  any  moment 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  road  below;  to 
remember  that  Starling  himself,  the  daily 
associate  of  horses  and  a  man  of  high  ad- 
venture, had  once  fallen  from  this  very  seat 
and  broken  bones — the  most  natural  kind 
of  accident,  Starling  averred,  though  gossip 
had  blamed  it  on  PeglegMcCarron's  whisky. 
Not  only  was  it  delectable  to  ride  in  the 
high  place,  to  watch  trains  come  and  go,  to 
carry  your  load  of  travelers  back  to  the 
Mansion  House,  but  there  were  interludes  of 
relaxation  when  you  could  sit  about  in  the 
office  of  the  stables  and  listen  to  agreeable 
talk  from  the  choice  spirits  of  abundant  lei- 
sure, with  whom  work  seemed  to  be  a  tribal 
taboo,  daily  assembled  there.  The  flow  of 
anecdote  was  often  of  a  pungent  quality, 
and  the  amateur  learned  some  words  and 
phrases  that  would  have  caused  Winona 
acute  distress;  but  he  learned  about  men 
and  horses  and  dogs,  and  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  Newbern's  inner  life,  having 
peculiar  angles  of  his  own  upon  it  from  his 
other  contacts  with  its  needs  for  ice  and 
express  packages  and  crates  of  bulkier 
merchandise. 

His  father  had  once  said  barbering  was  a 
good  loose  trade  that  enabled  one  to  go 
freely  about  the  world,  but  the  boy  had 
definitely  eliminated  this  from  the  list  of 
possible  crafts,  owing  to  unfortunate  expe- 
riences with  none  other  than  Judge  Penni- 
man,  for  the  judge  cut  his  hair.  At  spaced 
intervals  through  the  year  Winona  would 
give  the  order  and  the  judge  would  com- 
plainingly  make  his  preparations.  The  vic- 
tim was  taken  to  the  woodshed  and  perched 
on  a  box  which  was  set  on  a  chair.  The 
judge  swathed  him  with  one  of  Mrs.  Penni- 
man's  aprons,  crowding  folds  of  it  inside 
his  neckband.  Then  with  stern  orders  to 
hold  his  head  still  the  rite  was  consummated 
with  a  pair  of  shears  commandeered  from 
plain  and  fancy  dressmaking.  Loath  him- 
self to  begin  the  work,  the  judge  always 
came  to  feel,  as  it  progressed,  a  fussy  pride 
in  his  artistry — a  pride  never  in  the  least 
justified  by  results.  To  Wilbur,  after  these 
ordeals,  his  own  mirrored  head  was  a 
strange  and  fearsome  apparition,  the  ears 
appearing  to  have  been  too  carelessly 
affixed  and  the  scanty  remainder  of  his  hair 
left  in  furrows,  with  pallid  scalp  showing 
through.  And  there  were  always  hairs 
down  his  neck,  despite  the  apron.  Barber- 
ing was  not  for  him — not  when  you  could 
drive  a  bus  to  all  trains,  or  even  a  dray. 

IV 

THERE  were  also  street  encounters  that 
summer  with  old  Sharon  Whipple,  who 
called  the  boy  Buck  and  jocularly  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  to  make  a  man  of 
himself,  and  whom  he  would  vote  for  at  the 
next  election.  One  sunny  morning,  while 
Wilbur  on  River  Street  weighed  the  possi- 
ble attractions  of  the  livery-stable  office 
against  the  immediate  certainty  of  some 
pleasant  hours  with  Rufus  Paulding,  off  to 
the  depot  to  get  a  load  of  express  packages 
for  people,  Sharon  in  his  sagging  buggy 
pulled  up  to  the  curb  before  him  and  told 
him  to  jump  in  if  he  wanted  a  ride.  So  he 
had  jumped  in  without  further  debate. 

Sharon's  plump  figure  was  loosely  clad 
in  gray,  and  his  whimsical  eyes  twinkled 
under  a  wide-brimmed  hat  of  soft  straw. 
He  paused  to  light  a  cigar  after  the  boy  was 
at  his  side— the  buggy  continuing  to  sag  as 
before— then  he  pushed  up  the  ends  of  his 
eyebrows  with  the  blunt  thumb,  clicked  to 
the  long-striding  roan  and  they  were  off 
at  a  telling  trot.  Out  over  West  Hill  they 
went,  leaving  a  thick  fog  of  summer  dust 
in  their  wake,  and  on  through  cool  woods 
to  a  ridge  from  which  the  valley  opened, 
revealing  a  broad  checkerboard  of  ripening 
grain  fields. 

"Got  to  make  three  of  my  farms,"  vol- 
unteered Sharon  after  a  silent  hourls  drive. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur,  which  seemed 
enough  for  them  both  until  the  first  of  the 
farms  was  reached. 

Sharon  there  descended,  passing  the  reins 
to  a  proud  Wilbur,  for  talk  with  his  tenant 
on  the  steps  of  the  yellow  frame  farmhouse. 
Sharon  bent  his  thick  round  leg  to  raise  a 
foot  to  a  rustic  seat,  and  upon  the  cushion 
thus  provided  made  figures  in  a  notebook. 
After  a  time  of  this,  while  Wilbur  excitingly 
held  the  roan  horse,  made  nervous  by  a 
hive  of  bees  against  the  whitewashed  fence, 
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he  came  back  to  the  buggy— which  sagged  i 
from  habit  even  when  disburdened  of  its 
owner— and  they  drove  to  another  farm— 
a  red  brick  farmhouse,  this  time,  with  yel- 
low roses  climbing  its  front.  Here  Sharon 
tarried  longer  in  consultation.  Wilbur 
staunchly  held  the  roan,  listened  to  the 
high-keyed  drone  of  a  reaper  in  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  watched  the  old  man  make 
more  figures  in  his  black  notebook.  He 
liked  this  one  of  the  Whipples  pretty 
well.  He  was  less  talkative  than  Bill  Bar- 
din, and  his  speech  was  less  picturesque 
than  Starling  Tucker's  or  even  Trimble 
Cushman's,  who  would  often  threaten  to 
do  interesting  and  horrible  things  to  his  big 
dray  horses  when  they  didn't  back  prop- 
erly; but  Wilbur  felt  at  ease  with  Sharon, 
even  if  he  didn't  say  much  or  say  it  in 
startling  words. 

When  Sharon  had  done  his  business  the 
farmer  came  to  lead  the  roan  to  the  barn, 
and  Sharon,  taking  a  pasteboard  box  from 
the  back  of  the  buggy,  beckoned  Wilbur  to 
follow  him.  They  went  round  the  red  farm- 
house, along  a  grassy  path  carelessly  bor- 
dered with  flowers  that  grew  as  they  would, 
and  at  the  back  came  to  a  little  white 
spring  house  in  which  were  many  pans  of 
milk  on  shelves,  and  a  big  churn.  The  in- 
terior was  cool  and  dim,  and  a  stream  of 
clear  water  trickled  along  a  passage  in  the 
cement  floor. 

They  sat  on  a  bench,  and  Sharon  opened 
his  box  to  produce  an  astonishing  number 
of  sandwiches  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  a 
generous  oblong  of  yellow  cheese  and  some 
segments  of  brown  cake  splendidly  en- 
riched with  raisins. 

"Pitch  in!"  said  Sharon. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur,  and  did  so  with 
an  admirable  restraint,  such  as  Winona 
would  have  applauded,  nibbling  politely  at 
one  of  the  sandwiches. 

"Ain't  you  got  your  health?"  demanded 
the  observant  Sharon,  capably  engulfing 
half  a  sandwich. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"Eat  like  it  then." 

So  the  boy  became  less  conscious  of  his 
manners,  and  ate  like  it,  to  Sharon's  ap- 
parent satisfaction.  Midway  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  sandwiches  the  old  man 
drew  from  the  churn  a  tin  cup  of  what 
proved  to  be  buttermilk.  His  guest  had  not 
learned  to  like  this,  so  for  him  he  procured 
another  cup,  and  brought  it  brimming  with 
sweet  milk  which  he  had  daringly  taken 
from  one  of  the  many  pans,  quite  as  if  he 
were  at  home  in  the  place. 

"  Milk's  good  for  you,"  said  Sharon. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"A  regular  food,  as  much  as  anything 
you  want  to  name." 

"Yes,  sir."  The  boy  agreed  wholly, 
without  wishing  to  name  anything  in  dis- 
paragement of  milk. 

They  ate  the  sandwiches  and  cheese,  and 
upon  the  guest  was  conferred  the  cake. 
There  were  three  pieces,  and  he  managed 
the  first  swiftly,  but  was  compelled  to 
linger  on  the  second,  even  with  the  lubri- 
cating help  of  another  cup  of  milk. 

"Bring  it  along,"  directed  the  host.  So 
it  was  brought  along  to  the  buggy,  one 
piece  in  course  of  consumption  and  one 
carried  to  be  eaten  at  superb  leisure  as  the 
fed  roan  carried  them  down  the  hot  road  to 
still  another  farm. 

They  drove  back  to  Newbern  in  the  late 
afternoon,  still  largely  silent,  though  there 
was  a  little  talk  at  the  close  on  stretches 
of  hill  where  the  roan  would  consent  to 
slacken  his  pace. 

"What  you  think  of  him?"  Sharon  de- 
manded, nodding  obliquely  at  the  roan. 

"He's  got  good  hocks  and  feet — good 
head  and  shoulders  too,"  said  the  boy. 

"He  has  that,"  affirmed  Sharon.  "  Know 
horses?" 

"Well,  I  " 

He  faltered,  but  suddenly  warmed  to 
talk  and  betrayed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  every  prominent  horse  in  Newbern.  He 
knew  Charley  and  Dick,  the  big  dray 
horses;  and  Dexter,  who  drew  the  express 
wagon;  he  knew  Bob  and  George,  who 
hauled  the  ice  wagon ;  he  knew  the  driving 
horses  in  the  Mansion  stables  by  name  and 
point,  and  especially  the  two  dapple  grays 
that  drew  the  bus.  Not  for  nothing  had  he 
listened  to  the  wise  talk  in  the  stable  office, 
or  sat  at  the  feet  of  Starling  Tucker,  who 
knew  horses  so  well  he  called  them  hawses. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  talked  to 
Sharon  forgetfully.  Sharon  nodded  his 
head  from  time  to  time,  and  the  boy  pres- 
ently became  shy  at  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  talked  a  great  deal. 

(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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Every  Day 
a  Pay  Day 

Every  day  is  a  pay  day  for  Mr. 
O.W.  Hendee,  of  Nebraska.  For 
easy  spare-time  work  that  never 
interferes  with  his  regular  em- 
ployment he  has  a  steadyincome 
that  often  amounts  to  $200.00 
extra  in  a  single  month.  And 
here  is  what  Mr.  Hendee  espe- 
cially appreciates  about  his  sub- 
scription earnings  —  the  extra 
money  is  ready  and  waiting  for 
him  when  he  wants  it! 


MR.  O.  W.  HENDEE 
OF  NEBRASKA 


Do  You  Want 
More  Money? 

You  too  can  make  every  day  a 
pay  day.  Because  of  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The  Country 
Gentleman  we  find  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  our  staff  of  subscrip- 
tion representatives.  We  need 
more  men  and  women  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  so 
if  you  have  even  a  few  spare 
hours  to  sell,  it  will  pay  you 
well  to  let  us  know  about  it. 
You  need  no  experience;  profits 
begin  at  once;  your  business  is 
permanent;  your  opportunity 
for  money-making  is  unlimited. 

Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  now! 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

886  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen :  Please  tell  me  how  1,  like 
Mr.  Hendee,  can  make  every  day  a  pay 
day.  I  could  comfortably  use  more  money. 

Name  .  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

Town   

State_  
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Contrast  in  Illumination,  before  and  after  painting 
with  S-W  Egg-Shell  Mill  White 

Hundreds  of  electric  lights  are  switched  off,  and  large  factories  thor- 
oughly illuminated  by  scientific  dissemination  of  window-light, 
through  painting  with  Sherwin-Williams  Egg-Shell  Mill  White. 
Photographs  taken  in  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills  plant,  Golflshoro,  N.  C. 


PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  DYES,  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES, 
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Getting  greater  factory  production 
through  Scientific  Factory  Illumination 


Efficiency  engineers  have  proven  in  repeated  tests 
that  better  lighting  increases  factory  production;  but 
costly  installation  does  not  insure  good  lighting.  80% 
of  light  is  often  wasted  in  old  or  poorly  painted  plants. 

Foot-candle  meter  tests  show  that  scientific  light 
reflecting  paint  is  as  important  as  lighting  equipment 
in  efficient  factory  illumination.  By  painting  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Egg-Shell  Mill  White,  some  con- 


cerns are  saving  as  high  as  $14,000  a  year,  through 
using  current  fewer  hours  per  day.  In  painting  fac- 
tories for  greater  light,  kind  of  paint  is  as  important  as 
color  of  paint.   The  character  of  surface  is  vital. 

Gloss  paints  reflect  light  like  a  mirror,  concentrat- 
ing a  glaring  ray  on  a  limited  area;  Sherwin-Williams 
Egg-Shell  finish  Mill  White  paint  diffuses  light,  dis- 
seminating a  soft  radiance  everywhere. 


Sherwin  -  Williams  Egg-Shell 
gets  the  most  out  of 


Mill  White 
light 


Whatever  your  equipment  may  be, 
this  paint  delivers  widespread  illumi- 
nation providing  maximum  light  at 
desk,  needle  or  bench.  It  facilitates 
work,  lessens  spoilage  and  increases 
output;  produces  a  refreshing,  rest- 
ful atmosphere  which  is  certain  to 


be  reflected  in  better  contented  labor 
and  improved  industry.  It  also  has 
great  economies  in  first  application, 
and  is  unapproached  in  low  cost  of 
maintenance. 

We  recommend  our  book  on  "  Fac- 
tory Illumination."  It  contains 


photographs,  and  data  showing  how 
scientific  painting  works  ceaselessly 
in  affording  factory  illumination, 
saving  constant  replacements  and 
continuous  current  consumption 
month  after  month  for  years. 


Our  valuable  experience  is  at  your  service  in  solving 
your  problems  with  your  present  lighting  equipment,  or 
reduced  equipment,  on  a  basis  of  greater  efficiency  at 
greater  economy.  Send  for  Book — "Industrial  Effi- 
ciency and  Egg-Shell  Mill  White. "  Address— 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Main  Office:  601  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


How  light  acts 

on  different  paint  surfaces 

When  light  strikes  a  glossy  surface  (like  a 
china  egg)  it  is  thrown  off  in  a  solid,  glaring 
beam.  When  light  strikes  an  egg-shell  surface, 
(like  S-W  Egg-Shell  Mill  White)  it  is  diffused 
broadcast,  in  soft  illumination. 
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STEVENS-DURYEA,  Inc. 
Chicopee  Falls:  Massachusetts 


THE  old  New  England  tradition  and  practice  of 
binding  out  boys  as  apprentices  to  learn  a  trade 
is  still  bearing  fruit  today. 

Boys  are  no  longer  "bound  out,"  of  course,  even 
in  New  England,  but  when  a  modern  New  England 
boy  learns  a  trade,  he  learns  it! 

That  is  why  it  is  possible  for  so  many  of  the  Stevens- 
Duryea  men  to  operate  any  machine  in  the  factory, 
and  to  perform  every  operation  better  than  a  "spe- 
cialist" could  do  it — they  know  the  relation  of  each 
operation  to  every  other. 

Indeed,  a  large  number  of  Stevens-Duryea  crafts- 
men are  so  proficient  that  if  necessary  each  of  them 
could  produce  a  complete  motor  car  from  the  work- 
ing drawings  of  the  designer,  practically  without 
assistance. 

The  precision  of  Stevens-Duryea  construction  is  a 
direct  result  of  this  completeness  of  knowledge  and 
ability.  The  masterpieces  of  the  world  have  been 
produced,  not  by  specialists  in  details,  but  by  minds 
that  have  embraced  the  idea  in  its  entirety  and  by 
hands  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  America  is  the  learning 
of  a  trade  so  thoroughly  done,  so  highly  respected 
and  so  splendidly  represented  as  among  the  crafts- 
men of  modern  New  England.  The  Stevens-Duryea 
Car,  like  all  other  fine  New  England  craftsmanship 
products,  is  a  testimonial  to  this  practice  and  the 
traditions  that  maintain  it. 


(Continued  from  Page  119) 

'  Then  Sharon  spoke  of  rumors  that  the 
new  horseless  carriage  would  soon  do  away 
with  horses.  He  didn't  believe  the  rumors, 
End  he  spoke  scornfully  of  the  new  ma- 
chines as  contraptions.  Still  he  had  seen 
tome  specimens  in  Buffalo,  and  they  might 
pave  something  in  them.  They  might  be 
fused  in  time  in  place  of  horse-drawn  busses 
and  ice  wagons  and  drays.  Wilbur  was 
chilled  by  this  prediction.  He  had  more 
than  half  meant  to  drive  horses  to  one  of 
these  useful  affairs,  but  what  if  they  were 
to  be  run  by  machinery?  Linotypes  to 
spoil  typesetting  by  hand,  and  now  horse- 
less carriages  to  stop  driving  horses!  He 
wondered  if  it  would  be  any  use  to  learn 
,tny  trade. 

He  would  have  liked  to  ask  Sharon,  but 
hardly  dared. 


THE  SATURDAY 


"Well,  it's  an  age  of  progress,"  said 
Sharon  Whipple  at  last.  "We  got  to  expect 
changes." 

Wilbur  was  at  home  on  this  topic.  He 
became  what  Winona  would  have  called 
informative. 
?"We  can't  stop  change,"  he  said  in  his 
father's  manner.  "First,  there  was  star 
dust,  and  electricity  or  something  made  it 
into  the  earth;  and  some  water  and  chem- 
icals made  life  out  of  this  electricity  or 
something  " 

"Hey?"  said  the  startled  Sharon,  but 
the  story  of  creation  continued. 

"And  there  was  just  little  animals  first, 
but  they  got  to  be  bigger,  because  they  had 
to  change;  and  pretty  soon  they  become 
monkeys,  and  then  .they  changed  some 
more,  and  stood  up  on  their  hind  feet, 
and  so  they  got  to  be  human  beings  like 
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us— because— because  they  had  to  change," 
he  concluded  lucidly. 

"My  shining  stars!"  breathed  Sharon. 

"And  they  lost  their  tails  and  got  so  they 
would  wear  neckties  and  have  post  offices 
and  depots  and  religion,"  added  the  his- 
torian in  a  final  flash  of  memory. 

"Well,  I'll  be  switched!"  said  Sharon. 

"It's  electricity  or  something,"  explained 
the  lecturer.  "  My  father  said  so." 

"Oh!"  said  Sharon. 

"But  he  says  there's  a  catch  in  it  some- 
where." 

"I  should  think  there  was,"  said  Sharon. 
"By  gracious  goodness,  I  should  think 
there  was  a  catch  in  it  somewhere !  But  you 
understand  the  whole  thing  as  easy  as 
crack  a  nut,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"Giddap  there!"  said  Sharon. 
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Wilbur  did  not  tell  Winona  of  this  day's 
encounter  with  an  authentic  Whipple.  He 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  dollar  that 
Sharon  absently  bestowed  upon  him  from 
a  crumple  of  bills  when  he  left  the  buggy  at 
the  entrance  to  Whipple  Old  Place.  Winona, 
he  instantly  knew,  would  counsel  him  to 
save  the  dollar,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  save 
it.  As  fast  as  his  bare  feet— with  a  stone 
bruise  on  one  heel— would  carry  him  he 
sped  to  Solly  Gumbles.  Yet  not  with 
wholly  selfish  intent.  A  section  of  plug  to- 
bacco, charmingly  named  Peach  and 
Honey,  was  purchased  for  a  quarter  as  a 
gift  to  Bill  Bardin  of  the  ice  wagon.  An- 
other quarter  secured  three  pale-brown 
cigars,  with  gay  bands  about  their  middles, 
to  be  lavished  upon  the  hero,  Starling 
Tucker. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  was  judged 
best  to  remove  old  Pratt's  name  from  a 
certain  list  and  let  him  wait  till  he  was 
more  generally  beloved.  Rotten  for  Pratt, 
Irasn't  it?" 

"A  certain  list!"  Sir  Nicholas  eyed  the 
younger  man  searchingly.  "You  mean 
Pratt  was  to  have  had  a  peerage?  " 

The  undersecretary  nodded.  His  monocle 
gave  him  the  effect  of  having  only  one  eye, 
and  that  eye  was  malicious  and  mirthful. 

"Still" — Sir  Nicholas  continued  to  stare 
at  the  young,  sophisticated  face  before 
him — "I  don't  see  how  this  bears  on  any- 
thing I  have  been  saying." 

But  he  did  see;  he  put  a  constraint  on 
himself  to  hide  the  fact,  and  knew  that  he 
had  not  hidden  it. 

"Don't  you  really?"  said  the  other  with 
a  delicate  burlesque  of  surprise.  "If  a 
dying  burglar  costs  public  ignominy  and  the 
postponement  of  a  peerage,  at  what  price 
would  you  quote  the  starving  baby  popula- 
tion of  a  whole  country?  In  your  position — 
your  present  position — it  isn't  a  thing  I'd 
talk  much  about." 

"Is  this  official?"  asked  Sir  Nicholas. 

"  My  little  hint  about  Pratt's  case?  Oh, 
no,  that's  just  my  cheek,  Sir  Nicholas."  He 
jffinned.  "And  as  to  the  honors  list— well, 
it  isn't  exactly  official,  but  it's  all  right.  The 
4ief  told  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  said 
1  should  be  seeing  you  here  and  would 
break  the  news.  He  spoke  a  good  deal 
about  what  you'd  been  doing." 
1  Sir  Nicholas  was  not  looking  at  him  now; 
he  wa3  staring  in  front  of  him,  and  very 
slowly,  like  the  lees  of  wine  spreading  in 
water,  a  dark  flush  suffused  his  face.  The 
undersecretary  waited,  expecting  to  hear 
something  conventional  and  banal.  "It'll 
please  my  wife"  is  rather  the  usual  form. 
He  did  not  know  that  Sir  Nicholas  was  a 
widower  with  one  son  and  a  mother.  At 
length  Sir  Nicholas  spoke. 
I "I'm  tremendously  grateful,"  he  said. 
TL've  got  a  boy,  you  know.  I  don't  feel  I've 
deserved  all  this." 

I  This  was  so  far  outside  the  range  of  any- 
■ing  he  had  looked  for  that  the  under- 
■scretary  needed  a  full  second  in  which  to 
get  going  again. 
"Oh,  but  that's  rot,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
Still,  you  won't  mind  my  friendly  hint, 
11  you?  About  Pratt,  I  mean." 
"No,"  said  Sir  Nicholas.  "I'll  be  careful, 
[won't  shoot  any  burglars."  He  smiled. 
But  it  was  like  a  sleepwalker  that  he  rose 
go  upstairs  with  the  others.  He  was  a 
n  to  whom  ambition  had  come  late  in 
—  had  come  in  the  sober  years  when 
eyes  were  at  their  clearest  to  estimate  his 
ers  of  realizing  it.  He  had  inherited  his 
iness  from  his  father;  he  had  nurtured 
to  the  fullest  of  its  capacity  for  expansion, 
there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  along 
Bat  line.  In  politics  he  had  a  place  that 
would  be  modest;  in  all  directions  he  was 
fcmmed  in  by  the  unscalable  rampart  of 
■s  own  limitations.  He  would  leave  to  his 
fcn  the  means  of  a  reasonably  secure  life, 
■it  no  record  of  achievement  that  would 
Arve  him  for  a  springboard.  And  now 
■ere  had  come  to  him,  as  inexplicably  as 
a  child  there  comes  the  contents  of  a 
hristmas  stocking,  fame,  or  a  passable 
fbstitute  for  it,  honors,  rewards  beyond 
hoping. 

It  was  well  in  that  hour  for  Sir  Nicholas 
it  the  undersecretary's  idea  of  humor 
♦reened  him  from  any  vision  of  the  manner 
•  which  the  chief  had  announced  his  inten- 
wns.  That  great  man,  white-haired,  with 
'Ae  face  of  an  ascstic  saint,  had  sat  by  his 


desk,  whereon  stood  a  tray  with  the  ap- 
paratus of  tea.  He  looked  like  a  figure  that 
has  strayed  from  a  stained-glass  window, 
and  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  he  spoke  thus: 

"  Cresswell !  Do  something  for  Cresswell ! 
I  should  jolly  well  think  I  would!  I'm 
going  to  abolish  him.  Here's  a  fellow  goes 
down  to  his  constituency  and  makes  a 
bloomingspeech  about — w  hat  do  you  think  ? 
Foreign  politics,  my  lad!  League  of  Na- 
tions, Fiume,  Poland's  access  to  the  Baltic, 
Teschen,  and  Lord  knows  what  else !  If  he 
thinks  he's  coming  back  next  election  on  a 
foreign-policy  vote  to  lecture  the  House 
about  it  he's  wrong.  House  of  Lords  for 
him,  and  he  can  find  his  level  there  among 
the  out-of-work  ambassadors.  Yes,  and 
you  can  tell  him  I  said  so  too!" 

Sir  Nicholas'  country  place  was  a  fine  old 
farmhouse  sqme  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ashford,  in  Kent.  Here  he  kept  a  mother 
and  the  other  accessories  of  a  home  and  a 
quiet  life.  When,  upon  the  following  eve- 
ning, he  stepped  from  the  train  in  Ashford 
station  his  mood  of  mere  emotional  thank- 
fulness had  given  place  to  a  pleasurably 
excited  exultation.  He  was  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  telling  his  mother. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, to  drive  himself  in  his  car  to  Ashford 
and  to  leave  the  car  in  a  garage  there  till  he 
should  return  to  drive  himself  home.  He 
recovered  it  now,  surprising  the  garage 
hand  who  brought  it  forth  for  him  by  the 
generosity  of  his  tip.  Lamps  were  already 
alight  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town  as  he 
passed  through  them.  Among  those  who 
passed  on  the  sidewalks  there  were  many 
who  greeted  him,  and  he  had  a  boyish 
sense  of  triumph  in  picturing  their  interest 
when  the  time  should  come  to  publish  his 
good  fortune  abroad.  Then  the  town  was 
behind  him,  and  his  lamps  shone  upon 
hedgerows  as  he  swung  south  for  the  first 
taste  of  his  triumph. 

Those  little  roads  that  go  south  from 
Ashford  between  the  fields  and  the  oak 
woods  wind  like  tangled  string.  It  was  at 
the  first  hairpin  bend  that  Sir  Nicholas, 
saving  himself  from  the  ditch  by  a  matter 
of  inches,  realized  that  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion he  was  driving  faster  than  his  prudent 
wont. 

"What  a  fool  I  am!"  he  laughed  at  him- 
self as  he  eased  his  foot  on  the  accelerator; 
but  it  was  not  many  minutes  more  ere  he 
was  once  again  deep  in  the  relish  of  it,  and 
the  car  went  swinging  round  the  curves  like 
a  racer.  And  where  at  length  the  road 
straightened  out  for  a  clear  mile  and  the 
salt  wind  from  the  Channel  came  up  to 
meet  him  over  the  Romney  levels,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  exhilaration  of  speed 
that  suited  so  well  with  his  mood  of  rejoic- 
ing and  sent  the  machine  along  at  its  top 
pace.  His  lamps  made  a  tunnel  of  light 
through  the  gathering  dark,  a  tunnel  that 
broadened  a  few  yards  ahead  to  show  the 
hedges  on  either  hand.  He  lifted  up  his 
face  in  sheer  delight  and  thanksgiving  for 
this  gladness  that  he  had. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  he  "shot 
his  burglar." 

Afterward,  when  he  theorized  and  puzzled 
over  it,  he  could  never  account  to  his  reason 
for  the  manner  of  the  happening.  Even  if 
the  man  had  been  dazzled  and  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  the  head  lamps,  he  had  only  to 
step  aside  to  the  grass  at  the  road  edge  to 
be  safe.  He  never  realized  that  the  car, 
driven  at  top  speed,  with  happy  and  careless 
hands  on  the  wheel,  had  swung  from 
side  to  side  of  the  way.  He  was  aware  at 
the  time  only  of  a  figure  that  seemed  as 


though  it  shot  erect  out  of  the  ground  di- 
rectly before  his  off  wheel,  and  his  great 
head  lamps  seemed  to  clothe  it  in  a  gar- 
ment of  fire.  He  saw  its  living  face,  hide- 
ously contorted  in  fear  and  effort,  and  the 
arms  it  raised  as  though  it  would  have 
pushed  the  rushing  car  back.  All  that  he 
saw,  yet  in  a  moment  so  brief  that  he  had 
not  time  to  reach  for  clutch  and  brake  or 
begin  to  wrench  the  wheel  dver  before  he 
felt  the  horrid  impact  of  the  blow  and  the 
wheels  lift  and  thump  as  they  passed  over 
the  man. 

He  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill  some 
twenty  paces  farther  on,  leaped  out  and 
ran  back,  quaking,  to  where  a  dark  heap 
lay  in  the  road.  He  bent  above  it,  straining 
to  see  it  clearly  in  the  gloom,  and  presently 
he  struck  a  match.  What  he  saw  then 
caused  him  to  exclaim  wordlessly  and  recoil 
aghast.  Here  was  no  need  for  a  doctor  to 
stanch  the  leak  of  life;  here  was  no  doubt 
at  all.  The  very  frame  and  shape  of  the 
man  were  wrecked  and  demolished ;  it  was 
death  obviously  and  emphatically. 

Sir  Nicholas  rose  with  difficulty  to  his 
feet.  He  was  sick  and  faint.  In  all  his  life 
he  had  never  seen  a  dead  body  before.  Even 
when  his  wife  died  he  had  been  absent  in 
America  on  business.  Of  the  thousands 
who  had  died  round  him  in  southeastern 
Europe  he  had  seen  not  one.  He  had  had 
to  make  one  before  he  could  behold  it. 

He  stood  trembling  and  doubtful  of  how 
to  proceed  when,  like  some  night  landscape 
startled  into  visibility  by  a  lightning  flash, 
he  beheld  the  matter  in  its  whole  signifi- 
cance. The  undersecretary's  warning,  his 
instance  of  the  case  of  Sir  Justin  Pratt! 
What  of  a  motorist,  wealthy,  prominent, 
whose  car  was  a  Juggernaut  with  country 
workmen  for  victims?  And  nothing  was 
announced  yet;  no  one  was  committed  to 
grant  him  the  title  that  should  be  his  son's 
after  him. 

From  far  up  the  road  came  the  drone, 
little  in  the  distance  as  the  hum  of  a  bee, 
of  a  car  approaching.  Already  he  could 
see  the  glow  of  its  lights  mounting  over 
the  low  hedges.  There  is  no  impulse  so 
strong  as  the  impulse  to  flee  from  harm. 
With  a  noise  that  was  between  a  groan  and 
a  cry  Sir  Nicholas  turned  and  ran  to  his 
car.  In  another  minute  he  was  speeding 
about  a  corner,  heading  for  safety — for 
safety  from  the  vengeance  which  that  heap 
in  the  road  could  exact  from  its  slayer. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  later,  after  devious, 
trail-confounding  wanderings  in  a  mesh  of 
by-lanes,  that  he  drove  in  at  his  own  gates. 
He  was  able  to  get  the  car  round  to  the 
coach  house  and  lock  it  in  undetected.  He 
knew  that  none  must  see  it  till  certain  evi- 
dences it  bore  of  the  accident  had  been 
removed. 

He  stood  for  a  while  outside  the  coach- 
house door  in  the  darkness,  endeavoring  so 
to  compose  his  face  and  manner  that  they 
should  bear  no  evidences  of  it  either. 

Mrs.  Cresswell  was  a  little  old  lady  whose 
cheeriness  of  countenance  and  neatness  of 
figure  gave  a  totally  false  impression  of 
well-preserved  skittishness  which  some- 
what obscured  to  the  careless  eye  her  gen- 
uinely maternal  and  housewifely  quality. 
As  he  entered  the  room  where  she  sat  she 
uttered  a  joyous  little  cry. 

"Why,  Nicholas!  How  late  you  are! 
And  how  tired  you  look!  Is  anything  the 
matter?" 

He  bent  to  her  and  kissed  her  warmly. 
This  was  the  moment  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to.  He  tried  to  find  in  it  the  flavor 
he  had  anticipated. 


"I  was  delayed,  mother,"  he  said,  and 
hastened  on  to  avoid  her  questions.  "And 
as  to  anything  being  the  matter — well,  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself." 

She  was  interested  at  once,  and  he  teased 
her  by  withholding  his  news  till  a  tray  with 
sandwiches  and  claret  had  been  prepared 
and  brought  for  him.  But  finally  he  told 
her.  She  glowed  at  him. 

"Oh,  Nicholas,"  she  cried,  "how  splen- 
did! My  glorious  boy!  But  then" — it 
was  funny  to  see  her  try  to  shift  her  ground 
and  change  the  aspect  of  the  thing — "why 
shouldn'4  you  be  a  lord,  after  all  your  noble 
work?  I'm  prouder  of  that  than  of  this, 
Nicholas.  I'm  the  proudest  woman  in  the 
world.  Don't  drink  that  claret,  Nicholas, 
to-night.  I  want  to  have  some  champagne 
with  you." 

It  was  as  good  as  he  had  hoped.  She  had 
never  failed  him.  When  her  champagne 
was  poured  she  rose,  straight  and  taut  as  a 
girl,  and  held  up  her  glass  in  a  hand  that 
had  no  tremor. 

"To  Lord  Cresswell  and  his  heir!"  she 
cried  gallantly. 

"To  the  mother  that  made  him!"  an- 
swered Sir  Nicholas,  and  they  drank. 

He  set  his  glass  down  and  kissed  her. 
There  was  no  going  back  now. 

They  sat  late  in  happy,  intimate  talk. 
When  at  last  he  took  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  bade  her  good  night,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  grim  old  maid  who  waited  with 
a  dire  patience  on  the  landing  above,  he 
stood  till  she  turned  and  gave  him  her  final 
smile  of  infinite  pride  and  most  loving  as- 
surance. 

Alone  in  the  drawing-room  again,  he 
stood  staring  at  the  floor.  Motives  and 
excuses  moved  inextricably  in  his  mind, 
and  at  the  back  of  them  was  an  unwelcome 
perception  that  he  had  told  his  mother  in 
order  to  force  his  own  hand. 

"Confound  it!"  he  said.  "I  let  three 
thousand  innocents  die  that  three  thousand 
others  might  live,  and  I  get  a  peerage  for  it. 
It  isn't  as  though  I  could  bring  the  man 
back  to  life  by  sacrificing  her." 

He  hesitated  about  the  room  for  a  time, 
brooding  and  lip-bitirig.  And  presently  he 
took  two  candles  in  silver  candlesticks  from 
the  mantel  and  let  himself  noiselessly  out 
of  the  house.  None  saw  him  enter  or  leave 
the  coach  house. 

It  was  his  plan,  as  his  mother  learned 
with  joy  on  the  following  morning,  to  re- 
main in  the  country  for  a  week.  He  needed 
a  rest,  he  said.  During  the  forenoon  he 
strolled  and  sat  in  the  garden  with  her. 
They  lunched  together;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, tweed-clad,  ash  plant  in  hand  and 
spaniel  at  heels,  he  went  forth  for  a  walk. 
He  passed  through  the  village,  going  easily, 
exchanging  greetings  and  stopping  at  doors 
to  bestow  genial  patronizing  notice  upon 
favored  images  of  God.  Everyone  knew 
him  and  was  cordial  and  deferential;  but 
of  those  who  gave  news  and  responded  to 
his  invitation  to  gossip  none  spoke  of  a 
man  killed  in  the  dark  upon  the  road. 
Plainly  the  victim,  if  not  a  tramp,  had  not 
been  of  this  village  at  any  rate.  And  in  the 
days  that  succeeded  there  were  no  more 
tidings.  It  was  not  till  Saturday,  when 
the  local  weekly  paper  arrived,  that  the 
dead  man,  the  shape  he  had  last  seen  by 
the  light  of  a  match,  broke  silence.  There 
had  been  an  inquest  in  Ashford. 

So  much  he  saw  ere  he  laid  the  paper 
down  to  reply  to  his  mother's  breakfast- 
table  chatter.  Afterward  in  the  garden  he 
read  of  it  at  length. 

(Concluded  on  Page  126) 
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Records 


Christmas  Gifts 

popular  song  hits,  splendid  selections  by  sym- 
phony orchestras,  the  latest  dances,  love  songs, 
ballads,  brilliant  marches  by  big  brass  bands. 

Right  near  you  there's  a  Columbia  dealer 
with  records  to  meet  every  musical  taste.  Sit 
at  ease  in  his  sound-proof  hearing  room,  and 
pick  out  gifts  for  your  family  and  friends.  Send 
them  in  these  beautiful  special  Columbia  Christ- 
mas envelopes.  Do  your  Christmas  shopping 
all  in  one  place. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

New  York 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Gift  Envelope 
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"A  Clean  Tooth 
Never  Decays" 

T  TOW  can  you  keep  through- 
*  out  life  those  32  teeth 
which  mean  so  much  to  your 
appearance  and  health  ?  Make 
sure  that  they  are  really  cleaned 
at  least  twice  a  day,  for  "  a  clean 
tooth  never  decays." 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush  is  scientifically  devised 
to  clean  every  part  of  every 
tooth.  The  tufted  bristles  actu- 
ally reach  in  between  the  teeth, 
dislodging  the  smallest  food 
particles,  working  into  the  tini- 
est crevices,  and  brushing  the 
back  surfaces  of  the  teeth  as 
readily  as  their  front  surfaces. 

The  curved  handle  fits  the 
curved  formation  of  the  jaw, 
thus  making  it  possible  to 
brush  the  back  teeth  as  easily 
and  thoroughly  as  the  front 
ones. 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush  comes  in  child's,  youth's, 
and  adult's  sizes,  and  is  always 
sold  in  a  Yellow  Box. 


Florence  Mfg.  Company,  Florence,  Ma»s. 

Also  makers  of  a  complete  line  of  ]'ro-J>hy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor  Hair  and  Military  Brushes 

Canadian  Addreu:  247  S».  Paul  Strrrt  Wet.  Montreal 


(Concluded  from  Page  123) 

William  Heath,  had  been  the  dead 
man's  name.  He  had  been  a  farm  laborer 
living  in  a  neighboring  village;  and  he  left 
behind  him,  to  cherish  the  memory  of  him 
as  he  was  before  he  met  Sir  Nicholas,  a 
young  wife  and  two  children,  whereof  the 
elder  was  not  yet  of  an  a'ge  to  enter  the 
category.  His  body  had  been  found  by  a 
motorist,  who  had  carried  it  to  the  nearest 
doctor.  The  coroner  was  fluent  for  a  third 
of  a  column  over  the  character  of  the  un- 
known killer  who  had  abandoned  his  victim 
in  such  a  fashion.  Only  a  consciousness  of 
deep  guilt  could  have  impelled  the  driver 
of  the  car  thus  to  flee.  The  police  yet  enter- 
tained hopes  of  bringing  the  miscreant  to 
book. 

Then  the  evidence — the  finder  of  the 
body,  the  weeping  wife  with  her  children, 
the  doctor,  the  police.  And  finally  a  ver- 
dict of  manslaughter  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown. 

"Manslaughter!"  mused  Sir  Nicholas. 
"And  old  Pratt  was  acquitted !  I  must  be 
really  careful  now." 

The  thing  could  not  be  left  there  of 
course.  All  that  afternoon  he  brooded,  and 
next  morning,  instead  of  driving  to  church 
with  his  mother,  he  shut  himself  in  the  little 
room  that  was  called  his  study  and  fur- 
nished himself  with  writing  materials  and 
divers  documents. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  himself — he  had  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  definite  words  rather 
than  in  images— "now  here's  a  woman 
aged  twenty-four,  married,  two  children, 
elder  four,  younger  fifteen  months."  The 
local  reporter  had  included  these  facts  in 
his  report.  "We  owe  them  the  means  of 
life  of  which  they  have  been  deprived."  He 
unfolded  a  printed  sheet  of  figures.  "  The 
woman's  expectation  of  life,  subject  to  local 
conditions,  is— let  me  see  " 

His  pen  traced  a  perpendicular  and  then 
a  horizontal  column  of  figures.  It  was  a 
table  with  which  he  was  familiar,  a  com- 
pilation by  actuaries,  wherein  a  man's  right 
to  live  for  a  certain  space  of  years  was  re- 
duced to  an  arithmetical  formula,  even  as 
a  nation's  duty  to  cease  existing  may  be  set 
forth  in  a  vote  catcher's  pompous  phrase. 

He  worked  methodically  through  the 
task  he  had  appointed  himself. 

The  mother  and  the  babies  were  ac- 
counted for  in  years,  and  the  years  were 
translated  into  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
and  these  again  passed  through  the  sieve 
of  a  table  showing  the  rates  at  which  an- 
nuities could  be  purchased. 

"For  life  or  until  remarriage,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  extracted  the  total. 

It  was  not  vast— not  much  more  than  it 
costs  to  catch,  train,  clothe  and  equip  a 
soldier,  keep  him  for  a  year  and  then  kill 
him.  That,  too,  is  done  by  men  in  offices 
following  precise  figures. 

"Next  thing  is  to  find  away  of  doing  it," 
he  concluded  as  he  folded  up  his  table  of 
figures  and  pocketed  it. 


The  neighboring  village  of  which  William 
Heath  had  been  an  inhabitant  was  gov- 
erned with  an  iron  hand  by  a  rector  whom 
Sir  Nicholas  knew,  as  of  course  he  knew 
nearly  everybody  for  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
about  his  home.  His  colossal  fame  as  the 
savior  of  the  children  would  render  plaus- 
ible a  call  in  the  interests  of  the  new-made 
orphans,  and  on  Monday  afternoon  he 
walked  over.  The  village  was  hot  much 
more  than  a  sleepy  street  of  cottages,  cul- 
minating in  an  ivied  church,  which,  like  the 
cottages,  was  a  little  dwarfed  and  put  out 
of  its  architectural  countenance  by  the 
splendors  of  the  rectory. 

The  rector  himself,  an  elderly  man  whose 
rat-trap  mouth  was  flanked  by  iron-gray 
side  whiskers,  met  Sir  Nicholas  on  the 
threshold. 

"Saw  you  coming  up  the  drive,"  he  said. 
"Come  in,  won't  you?  You're  just  in  time 
for  a  cup  of  tea  with  me.  My  wife's  out, 
though." 

"Thanks,"  assented  Sir  Nicholas,  follow- 
ing his  host  within.  "I  came  over  really, 
though,  to  see  if  I  couldn't  help  in  this 
beastly  case  you've  got  here." 

"  Help ! "  The  rector  paused  in  the  act  of 
ringing  for  tea.  "How  can  you  help — 
now?" 

Sir  Nicholas  looked  up,  surprised. 

"Now!"  he  repeated.  "Why  not — if  you 
won't  think  I'm  trespassing  on  your 
ground?  I  read  the  report  of  the  inquest 
and  it's  stuck  in  my  mind.  A  husband  and 
father  killed  suddenly  like  that  and  a 
young  wife  and  two  children  left  desti- 
tute— it's  terrible." 

"Oh!"  said  the  rector  slowly.  "Then 
you  haven't  heard?" 

"Heard  what?" 

"They  were  left  destitute  indeed,"  re- 
plied the  rector.  "There  were  some  weeks 
of  rent  owing,  and  various  other  troubles, 
which  were  the  sole  inheritance  they  de- 
rived from  William  Heath.  They  would 
have  been  helped  of  course;  and  the  guard- 
ians would  have  done  something.  The 
fact  that  nothing  was  done  was  the  fault  of 
the  woman  herself.  She  had  told  various 
neighbors  that  she  was  going  to  her  friends. 
Those  were  her  words.  Precisely  what  they 
conveyed  to  her  I  can  only  guess,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  an  only  child  and  an 
orphan.  But  yesterday  evening,  while  we 
were  all  at  church,  she  seems  to  have  taken 
both  children  and  gone  down  the  hill  to  the 
military  canal  and  drowned  herself  and 
them." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Sir  Nicholas. 
"They  used  to  do  that  out  there — a  per- 
centage of  them!" 

The  rector  nodded  and  rang  for  tea. 

"No  use  talking  about  it,"  he  said.  "But 
tell  me,  is  it  true — what  we  hear — that  soon 
we  are  to  know  you  by  another  title?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  .Nicholas  almost  ab- 
sently. He  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket,  tore  it  in  half  and  dropped  it  into 
the  grate.  "Yes,  it's  true!" 
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Low  Cost  Ton -Mile 


Garford  5-ton  Truck 


Dependability 
Durability 
Power 
Strength 
Endurance 
Service 
Adaptability 
Economy 


ORGANIZATION,  resources,  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing initiative,  the  sound  fundamentals  behind  Garford, 
result  in  a  product  that  delivers  the  ultimate  thing  every  truck 
user  wants  to  buy — Low  Cost  Ton-Mile, 

'The  recognition  of  Garford  Dependability  among  truck  users  could 
not  be  more  concisely  expressed  than  in  this  recent  order  for  two 
..,  5-ton  Garfords  by  the  Kipp's  Express  &?  Van  Company  of  Chicago: 

::  "We  have  been  Garford  users  for  five  years  and  we  know  how 

they  perform.  We  are  ordering  this  time  two  5-ton  Garfords  be- 
cause we  know  we  can  rely  on  them  to  stand  the  gaff  and  give 
us  steady,  dependable,  economical  service. 


THE  GARFORD  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  LIMA,  OHIO 
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APEX 


IVE  her  an  Apex.  For  a  mother  old 
or  a  mother  young,  what  gift  could 
be  better  proof  of  thoughtful  affec- 
tion? A  remembrance  of  you  every 
_  week  in  the  year— for  all  the  many 
years  that  she  uses  the  Apex. 

Sentiment?  There  is  lots  of  it  in  such  a  present. 
For  it  saves  the  days  of  her,  whose  days  are  so  gladly 
devoted  to  your  happiness. 

And  be  sure  it  is  an  Apex.  With  its  "two  tubs 
in  one" — its  wonderful  Apex  washing  principle 
that  quickly  and  easily  does  the  whole  family 
washing  —  it's  the  gift  she  will  most  appreciate. 
Ask  an  Apex  dealer  to  deliver  her  Christmas  Gift. 

APEX  APPLIANCE  CO.,  3223-3263  West  30th  Street,  CHICAGO 

/•'or  Canada,  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited.    Head  Office  and  Works,  Renfrew,  Onl. 


QeCMcWasher 


<rTwo  tubs 
in  ONE 

Here  is  the  Apex  oscillating 
tub,  which  is  exclusive— origi- 
nated by  Apex  12  years  ago. 
The  Apex-shaped  ridge  divides 
this  tub  into  two  large  washing 
chambers.  Your  clothes  get  a 
double  cleansing  action,  gently 
swirling  back  and  forth,  over 
and  under,  in  both  sides  by 
oscillation.  Note  the  "settling 
chamber"  between  the  two 
sides,  where  dirt  settles,  leaving 
the  water  cleaner. 


Tfte  APEX 
Domestic  Ironer 

A  fine  gift  for  mothers  who 
have  a  washer.  Irons  every  part 
of  a  shirt — and  all  other  pieces 
except  frilliest  things.  Much 
faster  than  working  by  hand. 
Also  equipped  with  "apron"  to 
keep  clothes  off  the  floor;  every 
control  right  at  the  finger  tips, 
many  other  conveniences. 
Il<  ;its  by  gas,  gasoline  or  elec- 
tricity. Operates  from  any  elec- 
tric socket. 


TWELVE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE 
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Its  operation  is  to  be  relied  upon  just  as 
securely  as  that  of  a  cake  of  good  fresh 
yeast  in  a  batch  of  warm  dough.  It  works 
every  time.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  bond  sales- 
man in  the  country  who  retails  securities  to 
individuals  of  moderate  or  small  means  who 
does  not  feel,  when  he  sells  a  bond  to  a 
man  who  has  never  bought  one  before, 
that  he  has  at  the  same  time  secured  a 
salesman  who  is  bound  to  bring  in  business. 
It  was  not  that  way  in  the  old  days.  Then 
the  man  who  bought  a  block  of  bonds  was 
about  as  anxious  to  conceal  his  act  as  if 
he  had  committed  a  crime.  He  pussy- 
footed through  the  whole  transaction  as 
stealthily  as  if  he  were  stealing  champagne 
from  a  neighbor.  There  were  exceptions, 
but  that  was  the  general  attitude. 

"To-day  we  have  almost  a  complete  re- 
versal of  that  tendency.  This  is  because 
the  new-crop  capitalist  is  so  proud  of  his 
new  position  as  a  financier  for  industry 
that  he  is  just  naturally  impelled  to  tell  the 
world  about  it.  And  he  doesn't  care  par- 
ticularly if  it  does  cost  him  a  trifle  in  the 
way  of  local  taxes  either.  It's  worth  the 
price  to  him  to  be  able  to  tell  his  friends 
that  he  holds  a  bond  on  the  property  of 
this  or  that  corporation,  municipality  or 
public  utility. 

"Then,  too,  he  is  also  actuated,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  motive  of  helping  his  friends  to 
become  more  prosperous.  He  wants  to  help 
them  up  to  the  solid  ground  on  which  he 
has  just  planted  his  own  feet.  The  value  of 
this  impulse  as  a  national  asset  is  hard  to 
exaggerate. 

"In  away,  it  is  like  the  operation  of  a 
force  of  Nature  moving  spontaneously  and 
powerfully  to  change  a  nation  of  careless 
spenders  into  a  nation  of  careful  savers. 

"In  prewar  days  our  average  sale  was 
about  ten  thousand  dollars;  to-day  it  is 
close  to  twenty-five  hundred.  When  you 
remember  that  many  of  our  steady  cus- 
tomers are  large  financial  institutions,  such 
as  insurance  and  trust  companies,  which 
buy  immense  blocks  of  bonds  of  the  choicest 
character,  and  buy  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals — purchases  ranging  from  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  a  million  or  more — it 
is  easily  realized  that  an  average  purchase 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  means  an 
immense  number  of  small  purchases  of  five 
hundred  dollars  down  to  one  hundred." 

A  city  salesman  of  a  big  bond  house 
opened  a  loose-leaf  book,  and  pointing  to  a 
column  of  figures  said: 

"There  are  my  sales  for  this  month.  By 
•  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  you  see, 
.  are  five  hundred  dollars  or  less.  Take  to- 
day's sales  as  an  example;  I  have  made 
twelve  sales,  not  one  of  them  for  more  than 
five  hundred." 

Mall'Order  Customers 

"This  year  I  have  brought  more  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy  new  customers 
to  the  house,  most  of  them  persons  who 
have  never  bought  bonds  before,  excepting 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  largest  single  sale  to 
any  of  these  new  customers  was  a  block  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  very  choice 
bonds;  most  of  the  sales  were  five  hundred 
dollars  or  less .  Here  is  the  way  the  business 
of  selling  bonds  works  out  to-day:  I  hap- 
pened to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  minor 
executive  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany. Possibly  his  salary  was  thirty-five 
hundred  a  year.  He  bought  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  public  utility  bond.    Owing  to  the 

1  fact  that  it  was  the  first  private  bond  he 
had  ever  bought,  he  was  so  delighted  with 

.  the  sensation  which  its  possession  gave 

,  him  that  he  called  a  little  private  meeting 
of  the  thirty-five  employees  working  di- 
rectly under  him,  told  them  all  about  his 
first  adventure  as  a  capitalist  and  gave 
them  a  good  wholesome  talk  about  saving 
by  investment. 

"  Of  that  group  of  thirty-five  men,  thirty- 
one  have  since  bought  bonds  in  denomina- 
tions of  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
dollars.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  has  made 
repeat  purchases  and  about  half  of  them 

.  have  brought  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  become  steady  buyers.  Of  course  the 
partial  payment  is  responsible  for  a  large 

!  part  of  this  business.  It  offers  a  convenient 
and  alluring  way  for  the  man  or  woman  of 
small  and  even  meager  income  to  make  a 

'  start  as  a  capitalist — a  lender  to  large  in- 

v  dustry." 

Nearly  every   large  or  well-organized 
house  dealing  in  securities  has  a  mail-order 
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department  which  does  a  thriving  business 
with  thousands  of  customers  with  whom 
they  never  come  in  personal  contact.  One 
such  house  of  my  acquaintance  has  a  corps 
of  ten  men  who  give  their  entire  time  to 
conducting  correspondence  with  mail-order 
customers.  These  buyers  are  not  only  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States,  but  many 
of  them  are  in  remote  countries.  Generally 
these  correspondence  customers  begin  by 
buying  a  bond  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  records  show  that  they  are  quite  as 
likely  to  tell  their  friends  of  their  purchases 
and  induce  them  to  buy  as  are  those  cus- 
tomers who  come  into  personal  contact 
with  bond  salesmen.  The  head  of  such  a 
department  says: 

"Of  cpurse  our  mail-order  customers  out 
in  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  the  other  Far  Western  states 
become  interested  originally  by  reading  ad- 
vertisements in  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  They  write  for  particulars  and 
frequently  a  rather  extensive  exchange  of 
letters  is  necessary  before  they  reach  the 
point  of  making  an  actual  purchase.  This 
step  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them 
confirmed  investors.  Occasionally  one  of 
these  distant  customers  comes  to  the  city, 
and  when  this  happens  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  receive  a  call  from  him." 


A  Converted  Spender 

"One  young  man,  an  ordinary  wage 
earner,  evidently  sent  in  his  inquiry  more 
out  of  curiosity  than  from  any  intention  to 
buy.  Our.  correspondence  with  him  quite 
clearly  developed  the  fact  at  the  start  that 
he  had  conscientious  scruples  about  sav- 
ing. He  admitted  that  he  had  always 
been  a  free  spender  and  a  good  dresser 
and  couldn't  quite  see  the  use  of  holding 
himself  down  in  these  respects.  He  inti- 
mated that  the  penny  pinchers  were  rather 
a  sad  lot  and  liable  to  feel  lonesome  in 
good  company.  Finally,  however,  he  said 
that  he  had  decided  to  find  out  how  it  would 
feel  to  lend  money  to  one  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions, and  sent  his  check  for  a  small  bond. 
Evidently  the  sensation  was  highly  satisfy- 
ing, for  he  quickly  developed  into  what  we 
call  a  consistent  buyer.  His  purchases  aver- 
age about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But 
in  order  to  keep  up  at  this  pace  he  has,  as 
he  puts  it,  been  obliged  to  move  out  of  the 
silk-shirt  class.  He  was  in  the  other  day, 
and  grinned  as  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  the  dresser  that  he 
used  to  be,  and  then  added  almost  defi- 
antly: 'Some  of  my  old  pals  seem  to  think 
that  I'm  not  the  company  for  them  that  I 
used  to  be  before  I  moved  down  into  the 
capitalist  class.  Well,  that's  all  right  with 
me.  I'm  getting  just  as  much  fun  out  of 
lending  money  to  corpoiations  as  I  ever 
did  out  of  swelling  round  with  a  swift  little 
bunch  and  figuring  if  I'd  be  able  to  hold 
out  until  the  next  pay  day.' 

"School-teachers,  especially  those  out 
in  the  country,  are  becoming  rather  con- 
sistent bond  buyers.  For  example,  here  is  a 
letter  from  a  teacher  who  began  by  buying 
a  one-hundred-dollar  bond.  Now  she  is 
returning  it,  along  with  a  small  check,  as 
a  part  payment  on  a  five-hundred-dollar 
bond.  Meantime  she  has  brought  us  three 
other  women  customers." 

Mention  of  the  partial-payment  plan  of 
bond  buying  calls  for  a  word  of  caution. 
The  buyer  should  demand  and  receive, 
along  with  the  receipt  for  his  initial  pay- 
ment, the  numbers  or  markings  which  will 
specifically  identify  the  particular  bond 
which  is  being  sold  to  him.  Any  thoroughly 
responsible  bond  house  will  comply  with 
such  a  request.  The  wisdom  of  taking  this 
precaution  arises  from  the  fact  that  some 
houses  have  been  found  to  be  following  the 
practice  of  selling  short  to  cover  their 
partial-payment  sales.  In  other  words,  they 
take  the  partial-payment  money  for  a  bond 
of  a  certain  issue  and  denomination  and 
take  their  chances  on  picking  up  the  bond 
in  the  open  market  at  the  time  when  the 
final  payment  on  it  is  due  and  delivery 
must  be  made.  Naturally  this  practice  does 
not  give  the  partial-payment  buyer  full 
protection  or  complete  assurance  that  the 
specific  bond  on  which  he  is  making  pay- 
ments will  be  delivered  to  him. 

Occasionally  the  partial-payment  plan 
upon  buying  brings  to  the  surface  of  the 
deadly  grind  an  incident  which  breaks  the 
monotony  and  bears  the  exchange  of  a 


Merely  an  Eyelet  — 

but  Vital  to 
Handsome  Footwear 


The  steel  hooks  and  eyelets  in  Nunn-Bush 
Superfine  Shoes  are  nickel  plated  and  covered 
with  colored  celluloid  to  harmonize  with  the 
shoe.  They  cannot  rust  or  turn  "brassy." 

This  in  itself  is  a  small  detail,  but  it  is  such  care 
in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  the  main- 
taining of  standards  of  workmanship  that  has 
given  Nunn-Bush  Shoes  their  reputation. 

On  display  in  the  larger  exclusive  shops — 
in  New  York  at  the  Nunn-Bush  stores, 
9  Cortlandt  Street  and  139  Nassau  Street 

Style  Boole  on  request 
NUNN,  BUSH  &  WELDON  SHOE  GO. 
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THE  HEAT-RESISTANT 


It's  the  Heating  Wire- 
Not  the  Frame 

When  you  buy  an  electric  toaster,  you  pay  for  a 
gleaming  device  built  around  coils  of  slender  wire  that 
leaps  to  glowing  heat  when  you  turn  the  current  on. 
The  highly  polished  frame  lends  beauty  and  conven- 
ience, but  the  heating  wire  is  the  part  you  buy  for 
service.  The  toaster  is  useful  to  you  only  as  long  as 
the  wire  doesn't  burn  out. 

In  most  standard  toasters  and  other  electric  heating 
devices,  this  heating  element  is  Chromel,  the  original 
nickel-chromium  alloy.  It  is  the  most  durable  and 
heat-resistant  combination  of  metals  ever  discovered. 

It  created  the  vast  electric  heating  industry.  It 
serves  you  constantly — lasts  almost  indefinitely.  And 
because  of  that  fact,  your  electric  appliances  keep 
giving  you  satisfactory  service. 

Industrial  Uses  for  Chromel 


Chromel's  remarkable  heat-resist- 
ant properties,  at  temperatures  up 
to  2000°  F.,  suggest  its  use  in  many 
places  where  high  temperatures 
quickly  break  down  iron  and  steel. 

Its  use  is  particularly  recom- 
mended where  making  renewals  en- 
tails tearing  down  the  apparatus. 

Chromel  is  used  in  Hoskins  Elec- 


tric Furnaces  and  is  the  alloy  most 
widely  used  for  pyrometer  thermo- 
couples. Metallurgists,  chemists, 
and  production  managers  con- 
fronted with  heat  problems  are  in- 
vited to  write  the  Research  Dept., 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit.  Note: 
Chromel  as  resistance  wire  is  sold 
only  to  licensees,  except  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 


ORIGINATED  B"Y" 

HOSKINS  '  DETROIT 


smile.  Not  long  since  a  depositor  at  a  cer- 
tain Chicago  bank  paused  at  the  bond  win- 
dow of  that  institution  and  asked  if  he  could 
buy  bonds  there  on  the  partial-payment 
plan.  He  was  told  rather  tersely  that  they 
couldn't  bother  with  transactions  of  that 
kind;  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  He  quietly  remarked  that  it  seemed 
to  him  a  very  good  game,  and  one  which 
was  particularly  well  calculated  to  encour- 
age thrift — a  tendency  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  particularly  well  worth  encour- 
agement in  these  days. 

Leaving  the  bank,  he  went  immediately 
into  a  bond  house,  related  the  incident  and 
bought  a  ten-thousand-dollar  bond  on  the 
short-time,  partial-payment  plan. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  customers  of 
a  certain  Chicago  bond  house,  under  the 
partial-payment  plan,  is  a  judge  with  a 
salary  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  A  very  few  years  ago  he  made  sub- 
stantially this  confession  to  an  intimate 
friend  who  had  made  a  fortune  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars: 

"I've  spent  a  good  many  years  on  the 
bench,  and  am  credited  with  knowing  con- 
siderable about  the  intricacies  of  the  law; 
but  I'm  little  better  than  a  babe  in  the 
woods  when  it  comes  to  saving  money  or 
getting  ahead.  Somehow  my  salary  slips 
away  between  my  fingers,  and  I  have  just 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  I  am  ever  going 
to  get  together  enough  to  see  us  through  it 
must  be  done  before  long,  for  I  am  now  at 
the  peak  of  my  life  so  far  as  earning  is  con- 
cerned." 

The  response  of  his  millionaire  friend 
was  direct  and  pointed,  as  he  had  expected. 

"You're  right,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
know  you  and  your  kind.  You  will  never 
get  ahead  if  you  go  on  with  just  a  vague, 
general  good  intention  that  you-  will  mend 
your  ways  and  save  something  out  of  your 
salary.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  keen 
sense  of  obligation.  Your  experience  as  a 
judge  has  drilled  that  into  you.  Your  way 
out  to  a  comfortable  competency  is  to  take 
on  a  direct  and  specific  obligation  to  pay  a 
certain  amount — not  a  theoretical  obliga- 
tion, but  a  real  one.  Probably  you  have  a 
dread  of  debt.  I  can't  see  how  a  judge  on 
the  bench  could  fail  to  have.  In  most  cases 
debt  spells  losses,  not  gains;  dead  horses, 
not  live  ones. 

"If  you  will  figure  out  just  how  small  a 
sum  will  keep  you  and  your  family  in  de- 
cent comfort  for  the  next  year,  and  then 
go  in  debt  to  a  first-class  bond  house 
for  gilt-edged  securities  to  the  amount  of 
the  remainder  of  your  salary  you  will  find 
yourself,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ahead  by 
just  that  sum.  You  may  find  it  hard 
sledding,  but  you'll  dig  out  somehow,  and 
you'll  have  something  to  show  for  it.  That 
is  about  the  only  way  by  which  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  reasonable  provision  for 
your  family  and  yourself." 

Pickers  and  Choosers 

This  advice  was  followed  to  the  letter, 
and  vigorously.  The  plan  has  been  just  as 
fruitful  and  satisfactory  as  the  man  who 
proposed  it  expected  that  it  would  be. 

The  head  salesman  for  a  bond  house  lo- 
cated a  little  off  the  main  financial  street 
tells  this  pertinent  experience: 

"Within  five  days  five  young  men  strolled 
into  this  office,  which  you  see  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  the  sidewalk  and  not  quite  so 
formidable  in  appearance  as  some  other 
bond  offices,  confessed  that  they  had  never 
owned  any  bonds  except  Liberties,  and  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  doing  little  more 
than  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity  in  asking 
about  what  securities  we  had  to  sell  and  the 
terms  on  which  we  were  selling  them.  Every 
one  bought  a  small  bond  on  the  partial- 
payment  plan.  Only  one  went  in  for  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  investment. 

"One  of  these  young  men  was  a  sales- 
man, another  a  bookkeeper,  another  had  a 
small  position  in  a  real-estate  office  and  I 
imagine  that  the  fourth  was  a  wageworker. 
My  reason  for  making  this  guess  as  to  the 
fourth  man  is  the  fact  that  he  elected  to 
buy  a  first-mortgage  security  put  out  by 
a  relatively  small  concern  manufacturing 
plumbers'  supplies.  The  total  issue,  as  I 
recall  it,  was  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  bookkeeper  bought  a  bond  issued 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  safe 
cabinet  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  in- 
stantly familiar.  That  issue  was  only  a 
million  dollars.  One  of  the  other  men 
bought  a  well-known  bond  and  the  other 

the  bond  of  a  big  mail-order  house.  The 

fifth  customer  bought  a  bond  of  the  French 
Government. 


"These  men  were  given  the  principal 
points  with  regard  to  a  dozen  or  more  dif- 
ferent securities  without  having  any  one  of 
them  especially  urged.  The  lines  upon 
which  they  made  their  free  selection  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  interesting.  The  two  who 
bought  the  bonds  of  the  small  corporations 
unquestionably  did  so  because  of  personal 
familiarity  with  the  products  put  out  by 
the  concerns  issuing  the  bonds.  The  two 
buying  the  manufacturers'  and  the  mail- 
order bonds  were  evidently  influenced  in 
their  preferences  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cerns offering  these  securities  were  house- 
hold names  and  companies  doing  an 
immense' business.  As  to  the  fifth  man,  ' 
think  that  the  eight-per-cent  return  was. 
the  main  consideration.  Then,  you  know, 
there  is  a  saying  that  every  true  American 
has  two  countries— his  own  and  France. 
This  feeling  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  decision,  for  he  was  certainly  an 
upstanding  young  American. 

"Every  one  of  those  five  young  men  now 
feels  that  he  is  a  regular  honest-to-goodness 
capitalist  and  he  likes  the  feeling.  They  are 
bound  to  become  steady  customers  and  they 
will  bring  in  their  friends.  I  speak  of  these 
young  men  because  they  are  typical  of  the 
new  crop  of  bond  buyers.  And  don't  forget 
that  without  this  new  crop  of  small  cap- 
italists industry  would  be  having  a  mighty 
hard  time  right  now  to  finance  itself." 

Thrifty  Wage  Earners 

The  owner  of  a  one-man  bond  business 
sketches  the  situation  in  these  words: 

"  My  business  is  not  a  big  one  compared 
with  that  of  a  number  of  others  on  the 
street.  Most  of  my  sales  are  made  per- 
sonally or  are  the  direct  result  of  d  line  of 
advertising  to  which  I  give  careful  atten- 
tion. When  I  tell  you  that  this  year  more 
than  eight  hundred  new  customers  have 
been  placed  on  my  books  and  that  nearly 
all  of  them  are  persons  who  have  never 
before  bought  bonds,  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  trend  of  the  times  and  get  a  line 
on  who  is  furnishing  the  money  for  the 
financing  of  industry.  To  my  mind  this 
statement  tells  the  whole  story. 

"Why,  just  the  other  day  a  big  husky 
roughneck  walked  up  to  the  window  of  the 
cashier's  cage,  pulled  a  roll  of  bills  out  of  his 
pocket  and  said:  'Gimme  three  o'  them 
packin '-house  bonds.  I'm  goin'  to  try  this 
capitalist  game  and  see  how  I  like  it.  And 
I'm  in  a  hurry  too.  I'm  a  teamster  and  I've 
got  my  wagon  round  here  in  the  alley. 
I've  got  to  get  back  to  the  horses  as  soon 
as  I  can.' 

"  There's  one  machinist  on  our  books  wh. 
started  with  a  five-hundred-dollar  bond  and 
paid  out  in  two  months.  Since  then  he  has 
bought  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth,  and 
has  been  the  direct  means  of  selling  five 
chauffeurs  of  his  acquaintance  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  another  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
The  sale  of  one  baby  bond  to  a  man  in  a 
small  railroad  position  brought  in  seven  of 
his  friends,  who  also  bought  and  are  bound 
to  become  steady  customers.  In  August, 
1918,  a  man  drawing  a  salary  of  about  three 
thousand  a  year  bought  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  bond,  like  the  rest  of  'em,  just  to  see 
how  it  would  feel  to  be  a  capitalist.  To 
date  he  has  made  fourteen  separate  pur- 
chases. 

"If  you  can  think  of  a  man  any  farther 
removed  from  a  capitalist  than  a  grocery 
clerk  you  have  a  better  imagination  than 
I;  but  I  have  one  steady  grocery-clerk 
customer  who  pa^s  in  to  us  twenty  dollars 
a  month  with  clocklike  regularity.  A 
loader,  or  caller,  on  the  elevated  road  is 
another  one  of  our  steadies.  A  sign  painter 
is  another  confirmed  partial-payment  buyer, 
and  so  are  several  drug  clerks." 

Bond  salesmen  generally  seem  to  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  an  em- 
ployee of  a  large  company  putting  out  an 
issue  of  bonds  is  a  first-class  prospect  as  a 
purchaser.  For  example,  one  of  the  first 
moves  made  by  a  large  Chicago  bond  house 
in  the  disposal  of  its  allotment  of  the  bonds 
of  one  of  the  big  industrial  concerns  was  to 
get  into  immediate  touch  with  the  heads  of 
departments  and  the  minor  executives  of 
that  organization.  The  sales  resulting  from 
this  move  are  reported  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory. In  commenting  on  this  point,  the 
sales  manager  of  the  bond  house  said: 

"Why  wouldn't  the  executives  of  that 
concern,  from  the  rank  of  foreman  up,  be 
the  best  kind  of  prospects  for  us?  They 
come  into  daily  contact  with  the  property, 
the  organization  and  the  products  of  the 
company.    Of  course  this  doesn't  imply 
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IS  minutes  in  a  gently  running 
washer,  with  pure  soft  water,  and 
a  mild,  neutral  soap,  is  the  modern 
laundry  way  uj  washing  woolens. 


To  avoid  "felting, "  wringing  is 
avoided  in  the  washing  of  wool- 
ens. Instead,  water  is  drawn 
out  by  placing  the  goods  in  a 
fabric-saving  spinning  basket. 


A  More  Saving  and  Scientific  Way 
of  Washing  the  Family  Woolens 


In  order  to  preserve  fluffi- 
ness,  woolens  are  washed 
in  soft  water  maintained 
constantly  at  110  degrees. 


Washdays  have  been  in  vogue  since  Adam 
donned  his  first  shirt,  but  even  yet  you  often 
hear  it  said — "Oh,  anyone  can  do  the 
washing." 

And  anyone  could  do  the  washing  the  old 
way,  when  laundering  consisted  chiefly  of 
tying  the  family  bundle  in  the  nearest  brook, 
and  leaving  the  cleansing  to  the  rippling 
waters.  And  most  anyone  could  do  "things" 
the  rub-and-scrub  way. 

But  we  know  today  that  fabrics,  like  peo- 
ple, have  their  peculiarities  —  and  for  today's 
laundries  modern  methods  of  meeting  these 
requirements  of  your  clothes  have  been  de- 
veloped. Take  the  "peculiarities" of  woolens 
as  an  instance.  Woolens — our  blankets,  flan- 
nels, underwear,  and  sweaters — are  composed 
of  the  same  elements  as  our  fingernails  and 
hair.  They  soften,  shrink,  and  felt  unless 
they  are  washed  in  the  right  way,  in  the  right 
water,  with  the  right  soap. 

Here  is  the  method  that  modern  laundries 
use — it  is  this  method 
which  The  Laundry- 
owners  National  Asso- 
ciation prescribes  for 
woolens,  and  which  is 
in  use  in  modern  laun- 
dries everywhere: 


"Prepare  bath  by  running  into  washer  ten  inches 
of  water  in  inside  cylinder.  Adjust  temperature 
to  1 10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Add  neutral  soap  and 
run  washer  until  suds  are  formed.  Place  woolens 
in  washer  and  run  15  minutes.  Remove  woolens 
to  spinning  basket  (to  withdraw  water)  and  spin 
for  one  minute  after  full  speed  is  obtained.  Dis- 
charge suds  from  washer,  and  run  in  fresh  water 
of  same  temperature  as  used  for  suds  (use  ther- 
mometer) ;  replace  woolens  in  this  bath,  and  rinse 
three  minutes.  Place  woolens  in  spinning  basket, 
and  run  for  two  minutes  after  speed  is  obtained. 
Dry  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  (Woolens 
should  not  be  dried  at  high  temperature.)" 

Your  laundress  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
know  these  numerous  details — it  has  required 
many  experiments, and  long  study  by  special- 
ists to  work  them  out.  It  is  this  practice, 
based  on  knowledge,  which  distinguishes 
professional  laundering  from  the  domestic. 

There  are  other  similarly  exact  methods 
for  the  laundering  of  colored  goods ;  for  cot- 
tons and  linens;  for  silks;  for  everything  you 
send  in  your  family  bundle. 

Why  cling,  then,  to  the  old  way,  with  all 
its  work  and  worries?  The  assistance  of 

trained  helpers  can  be 
yours  for  the  asking. 
Try  the  improved  serv- 
ice they  offer.  Send 
your  family  washing 
to  a  modern  laundry 
today. v 


ft  to  the 
jpcfgundnj 
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Will  YOU  Profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  Merrell-Soule  Company? 


The  Merrell-Soule  Company  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Klim  and  None-Such 
Mince  Meat,  are  using  The  Dictaphone  in 
all  their  departments.  For  several  years 
The  Dictaphone  has  solved  this  company's 
correspondence  problems,  both  general  and 
inter-office.  Robert  G.  Soule,  Vice-President 
and  General  Sales  Manager,  says:  "We  find 
The  Dictaphone  a  wonderful  investment  and 
a  means  of  saving  in  time  which  could  not 


be  represented  in  dollars  and  cents.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  that  I  could  get  along  without  a 
telephone  easier  than  without  The  Dictaphone 
in  my  work." 

Whether  your  office  is  large  or  small,  we  are 
ready  to  give  you  a  working  demonstration  of 
The  Dictaphone  on  a  definite  basis  of  increased 
output  that  means  less  cost  per  letter.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  for  a  working  demonstration. 


W 

1  h,</,.r. 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off,  and  Foreign  Countries 

The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail-Chute" 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

William  C.  Henchy,  Manager  of  the  Credit  Depart- 
ment, says:  "We  have  15  Dictaphones  in  use  at 
present  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction  for  the 
work  for  which  they  are  used." 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Nagel,  Mgr.  Credit  and  Collection  Dept., 
says:  "  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  speed  up  our  cor- 
respondence by  means  of  the  25  Dictaphones  used 
in  our  offices,  we  would  not  be  using  them.  After 
several  years'  experience  with  Dictaphones  we  find 


them  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  we  estimate 
that  without  them  we  should  require  a  20%  larger 
clerical  force  to  dispose  of  our  large  volume  of  cor- 
respondence." 

Henry  Sonneborn&Co.,Inc.,Baltimore,Md.  Mr. 
Philip  Hamburger,  Jr.,  Secretary,  says:  "For  several 
years  we  have  been  using  Dictaphones  in  this  office. 
Needless  to  say,  they  save  valuable  time  and  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  along 
without  them.  Through  your  yearly  inspection  agree- 
ment all  machines  are  kept  in  perfect  condition." 


Phone  or  write  our  Branch  nearest  you  for  convincing  demonstration 
in  your  office,  on  your  work,  and  for  Booklet,  "  The  Man  at  the  Desk" 

THE  DICTAPHONE,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


Branches 


\  H 

IJ.,< 
^  Bu 


Akron,  Ohio 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ffalo,  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 
Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


There  is  but  one  Dictaphone,  trade-marked  "  The  Dictaphone,"  made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
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(Continued  front  Page  130) 
that  the  foreman  of  a  single  room  or  the 
1  superintendent  of  one  department  would 
be  in  position,  by  reason  of  his  job,  to  have 
a  look  in  on  the  operations  of  the  company 
as  a  whole,  but  it  does  imply  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  form  a  rather  shrewd  opinion  of 
how  things  are  going  with  the  company. 

"Then  there  is  another  consideration 
which  I  feel  sure  has  no  little  weight  with 
these  men.  This  is  a  feeling  on  their  part 
that  they  can  contribute  at  least  something 
toward  making  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany successful.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
ordinary  human  nature  for  them  to  carry 
constantly  in  the  back  of  their  minds  as 
they  go  about  their  duties  the  fact  that  the 
company  is  a  borrower  from  them  and  that 
the  soundness  of  their  loans  depends  upon 
the  success  of  the  business  in  which  they 
are  employed  as  executives.  No  argument 
is  needed  to  show  that  this  is  a  wholesome 
condition  so  far  as  the  company  is  con- 
cerned. By  the  same  token,  when  a  bond 
house  finds  the  executives  of  a  corporation, 
and  especially  those  in  minor  positions, 
eager  to  buy  the  securities  of  that  company, 
the  bond  salesmen  naturally  see  in  this  fact 
a  strong  selling  argument  for  the  issue,  and 
one  which  they  seldom  fail  to  use  effectively 
with  the  ordinary  buyer  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  company  putting  out  the 
securities." 

Lately  I  visited  what  I  was  assured  is  the 
largest  house  in  America  handling  high- 
class  bonds,  preferred  stocks  and  notes.  Of 
the  officer  of  this  company  who  is  its  author- 
ized spokesman  I  asked:  "Can  you  sketch 
in  a  sentence  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  ranks  of  capitalists  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  World  War  conditions?" 

"Our  average  sale  is  under  three  thou- 
sand dollars." 

This  statement  will  be  little  less  than  as- 
tounding to  the  experienced  investor,  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  located  in  the  East.  That 
those  who  are  inexperienced  and  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  volume  and  character  of 
the  business  done  by  this  great  Wall  Street 
house  may  get  the  full  force  of  the  picture 
presented  by  this  crisp  statement,  let  it  be 
said  that  this  institution  will  announce  an 
issue  of  ten,  twenty  or  forty  millions  in  the 
morning  and  see  it  completely  sold  by  high 
noon ;  ^at  the  largest  bond  absorbing  insti- 
tutions in  America — the  big  insurance  and 
trust  companies  and  savings  banks — are 
its  next-door  neighbors  and  front-row  cus- 
tomers, and  to  many  of  these  concerns 
a  million-dollar  order  is  by  no  means 
a  sensational  purchase,  and  a  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  purchase  is  small  potatoes. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  consider  the 
statement  that  the  average  sale  of  this 
house  is  under  three  thousand  dollars !  That 
statement  is  the  history,  in  one  short  sen- 
tence, of  a  national  revolution  in  the  field 
of  financial  industry.  An  average  sale  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  year's  busi- 
ness of  the  distributing  house  which  would 
probably  receive  the  largest  orders  and  at- 
tract the  heaviest  buyers  of  any  institution 
in  America!  The  story  of  the  new-crop 
capitalists  of  this  country  could  not  be  told 
in  fewer  or  more  illuminating  words.  What 
the  average  purchase  was  in  prewar  days 
does  not  appear  to  be  available,  but  a  guess 
that  it  was  not  much  under  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  is  regarded  as  safe  by  those 
who  should  know. 

Big  Buyers  Crowded  Out 

"This  means,"  continued  the  officer  of 
this  company,  "that  there  has  been  almost 
a  complete  overturning  of  the  methods  of 
financing  in  America.  For  one  thing,  it 
means  that  the  wageworkers,  the  great 
army  of  employees  in  clerical  positions,  the 
small-town  business  and  professional  men 
are  now  the  actual  capitalists  of  this  coun- 
try. They  have  suddenly  swept  down  upon 
the  world  of  finance  and  made  a  wallflower 
of  the  old-time  traditional  capitalist.  He 
is  simply  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  new  crop- 
pers. The  only  way  by  which  he  can  main- 
tain his  position,  his  leadership,  is  by  sheer 
ability  and  his  knowledge  of  the  game. 

"Just  to  indicate  how  the  small  man  has 
crowded  the  rich  man  out  of  the  general 
investment  field,  I  recall  an  issue  of  securi- 
ties by  a  large  corporation  in  the  earlier 
days  of  this  revolutionary  change.  The 
average  sale  was  under  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. We  made  a  careful  survey  of  this  com- 
pany's affairs,  as  we  do,  of  course,  of  those  of 
all  companies  whose  securities  we  handle, 
and  found  that  ninety  per  cent  of  its  seven- 
teen thousand  employees  were  shareholders 
in  the  company.   A  recent  survey  of  our 


business  in  industrials — bonds,  notes  and 
preferred  stocks  of  companies  doing  a 
strictly  industrial  business — disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  average  sale  was  about  two 
thousand  dollars. 

"Take  a  certain  issue  of  preferred  stock 
put  out  by  a  company  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. The  total  issue  was  ten  million 
dollars.  Of  this  we  sold  six  million  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
disposed  of  on  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  orders,  making  the  amount 
of  the  average  order  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars.  This  transaction  is  typical  of  the 
whole  volume  of  business  done  by  this  in- 
stitution, which  is  in  position  to  command 
as  large  orders  as  any  house  in  the  market. 

"Consider  the  recent  issue  of  bonds  by 
the  Government  of  France,  for  example. 
We  made  only  five  sales  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  But  the  sales  of 
one  thousand  dollars  or  less  were  close  to 
two  thousand  in  number.  This  is  the  way  it 
goes,  day  in  and  day  out.  It's  a  poor  man's 
market.  The  rich  man  is  out  of  it,  except 
as  to  those  securities  which  are  exempt 
from  taxation,  or  virtually  so. 

"There  is  one  feature  of  this  great  change 
in  marketing  securities  which  does  not 
usually  occur  to  the  layman.  This  is  the 
necessity  of  a  vast  machinery  of  distribu- 
tion. In  order  to  reach  the  new  crop  of 
capitalists  we  must  put  out  a  dragnet  which 
sweeps  the  entire  country.  In  the  old  days 
when  the  rich  man  was  the  capitalist  who 
furnished  the  money  to  finance  industry 
and  public  improvements  he  could  be 
reached  with  little  or  no  trouble,  because  he 
was,  generally  speaking,  located  in  the  real 
financial  centers.  Bond  houses  didn't  have 
to  hunt  him  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska, 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  or  the  deserts 
of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  They  might 
have  telephoned  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  if  an  issue  were  not  absorbed  by 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  but 
that  would  have  been  about  the  limit  of 
the  outside  effort  required." 

The  Bond-Seller's  Dragnet 

"But  look  at  the  geographical  spread  of 
the  dragnet  to-day !  We  must  reach  every 
part  of  America.  And  when  we  perfected 
an  organization  to  do  this  we  had  a  few 
surprises  in  the  matter  of  responses.  Not 
long  since  we  put  out  an  industrial  loan  for 
a  company  located  in  the  East  but  manu- 
facturing a  product  of  almost  universal  dis- 
tribution. The  immediate  response  to  the 
announcement  of  this  issue  brought  the 
following  scores  of  orders: 

Albany   42  Chicago   121 

Buffalo   23  San  Francisco.  .  .  42 

New  York  ....  130  Los  Angeles.  ...  28 

Pittsburgh  ....  63  New  Orleans  ...  12 

Cleveland  ....  23 

"The  cost  of  floating  an  issue  of  bonds 
to-day,  when  they  must  be  disposed  of  to 
small  buyers  scattered  over  the  whole 
United  States  instead  of  to  a  relatively  few 
rich  men  and  corporations  within  easy 
reach  in  the  big  centers  of  wealth,  is,  of 
course,  immensely  greater.  First  there  is  a 
system  of  private  wires  to  branch  offices  in 
all  the  big  cities  of  the  country,  with  radia- 
tions to  those  of  secondary  importance. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  huge  expense,  but  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  would  be  to  pay  the  regular 
tolls  on  the  volume  of  messages  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  business.  Then  there  is 
maintenance  of  fully  fifty  branch  offices, 
with  their  rents,  salesmen,  clerks,  mes- 
sengers and  stenographers — an  overhead 
which  is  immense  in  its  total. 

"The  mere  physical  task  of  handling 
such  a  vast  volume  of  bonds  is  really  stu- 
pendous beyond  anything  dreamed  of  by 
those  who  do  not  see  it  with  their  own  eyes. 
Put  it  this  way:  We  do  a  tonnage  business 
in  bonds,  and  the  average  unit  of  shipment 
is  a  small  parcel.  Virtually  the  business  of 
selling  securities  by  the  biggest  houses  in 
the  business — those  handling  the  largest 
issues  and  selling  to  the  biggest  buyers — 
has  changed  from  a  wholesale  to  a  retail 
basis.  This  commercial  comparison  sketches 
the  situation  in  clearer  lines  than  any 
other  illustration  I  could  use.  We  are  sell- 
ing and  shipping  in  pound  packages  in- 
stead of  in  huge  crates  and  boxes,  to  pursue 
the  comparison  still  further.  This  change 
applies  particularly  to  those  securities 
which  are  not  classed  as  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  these  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  business.  Bonds  which  are  exempt 
from  taxation,  or  at  least  virtually  exempt, 
are  still  sold  in  huge  blocks  to  wealthy  pri- 
vate individuals,  to  trustees  of  estates,  to 


NEARLY  Christmas— and 
you're  wearing  athletic 
underwear.   In  fact,  you'd  no 
more  think  of  switching  back 
to  "heavies"  than  you  would 
of  sleeping  with  closed  windows. 

The  Topkis  "al^year-'round"  idea  is  one  of  health. 
Topkis  Athletic  Union  Suits  allow  your  skin  to  be  normally 
active.  Better  circulation.  Fewer  colds. 

For  comfort  there's  nothing  like  Topkis!  Roomy  fit  — 
prcshrunk  nainsook  keeps  it  permanent. 

Topkis  values  are  unsurpassed !  Ask  your  dealer. 

$1.25  for  Men's  Athletic  Union  Suits 

85c  for  Men's  Shirts;  85c  for  Drawers 
$|  00  f°r  Boys'  Union,  Children's  Waist  Union 
and  Girls'  Bloomer  Union  Suits 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

General  Sales  Offices  :  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Athletic 


Underwear 
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Before  using  Asbestair,  12  tons  needed 


After  using  Asbestair,  10  tons  enough 


Save  Coal!  Keep  Warmer 

IT  has  not  been  generally  understood  that  the  plain  as- 
bestos paper  commonly  used  on  furnace  pipes  is  of  value 
as  fire  protection  only. 

That  it  does  not  really  keep  heat  from  being  given  off 
from  the  pipes  in  your  cellar  was  proved  by  many  labora- 
tory tests  made  this  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

— Asbestair,  which  is  corrugated  asbestos  paper  filled  with 
insulating  air  cells,  will  stop  the  escape  of  excess  heat  into 
the  cellar. 

By  using  it,  73  per  cent  of  the  heat  given  off  into  the 
cellar  from  your  uncovered — or  plain  asbestos  paper  cov- 
ered— pipes  will  be  kept  inside  the  pipes. 

It  will  therefore  be  delivered  upstairs,  making  your  house  warmer. 
This  will  enable  you  to  heat  the  entire  house  better  on  the  coldest  days. 
You  will  consume  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  less  coal.  Asbestair  costs 
no  more  than  the  coal  it  generally  saves  the  first  year.  It  saves  coal 
every  year,  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  furnace.  It  can  be  applied  easily 
by  anyone. 

If  you  are  interested  in  coal  saving  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer, 
and  free  booklet  described  below. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

Waynemills  Ave.  Lockland  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ASBESTAIR 

mmmm^^FOf?  hot/i//? furnaces 
Get  Free  Booklet! 

Write  name  and  address.  Mail. 


-City 


R.  F.  D. 


Stale 


trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies.  They  can  really  afford  to 
buy  no  other  kind,  because  of  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

"  But  there  are  compensations^and  very 
substantial  ones  — in  the  fact  that  the 
money  by  which  American  industry  is 
financed  must  come  directly  from  the  sav- 
ings of  millions  of  persons  of  small  income 
instead  of  from  men  who  have  made  huge 
or  even  moderate  fortunes. 

"Small  buyers  are  bound  to  become 
larger  buyers.  This  tendency  is  almost  uni- 
versal. Again,  the  wide  distribution  of  an 
issue  gives  it  strength  and  stability.  This 
applies  to  stock  shares  as  well  as  bonds. 
Put  it  this  way,  if  you  like:  When  the 
securities  or  the  shares  of  a  company  are 
scattered  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  small 
holders  they  are  less  subject  to  sudden 
manipulation  than  if  they  were  held  by  a 
few  big  capitalists  or  corporations  which 
might,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  act  in 
rather  compact  groups. 

"Then  there  is  a  further  stabilizing  in- 
fluence in  having  the  securities  in  the  hands 
of  wageworkers,  clerks,  foremen,  minor 
executives  and  all  those  who  perform  the 
actual  work  in  the  fields  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  possession  of  a  bond,  a 
note  or  a  share  of  preferred  or  common 
stock  issued  by  an  industrial  company 
changes  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker  from 
that  of  a  mere  employee  to  that  of  one  who 
is  loaning  money  to  industry — probably  to 
the  very  one  from  which  he  receives  his  pay 
check.  This  change  may  be  wholly  uncon- 
scious, but  it  is  there  just  the  same.  That 
man  is  going  to  stop  and  think  before  he 
takes  any  step  calculated  to  weaken  his 
security  or  reduce  the  dividends  on  his  in- 
vestment if  he  is  a  shareholder.  This  is 
simply  a  matter  of  human  nature." 

Wide  Security  Distribution 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  a 
wide  distribution  of  securities  and  shares 
among  persons  of  small  means  carries  a 
stabilizing  influence.  This  is  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  owning  a  bond.  When  a 
man  buys  a  bond,  a  note  or  share  of  pre- 
ferred stock  put  out  by  a  corporation  he 
immediately  begins  to  learn  about  corpora- 
tions, how  they  are  financed,  how  they  earn 
their  money  and  what  are  the  principal 
perils  which  threaten  and  assail  them.  This 
makes  it  harder  for  the  demagogue  politi- 
cian and  the  radical  labor  agitator  to  stam- 
pede the  common  people  with  specious 
arguments  against  capital  and  capitalists. 
Also  it  lessens  the  perils  to  corporations 
and  to  invested  capital  from  vicious  legisla- 
tion framed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  the  worker  and  the 
poor  man.  In  a  word,  the  unconscious  edu- 
cational movement  which  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of 
the  fact  that  the 
workers  and  the  men 
and  women  of  small 
means  are  now  the 
real  capitalists  of 
America  is  supplant- 
ing ignorance  and 
prejudice  on  the  part 
of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  financially 
small  people  with 
knowledge  and  in- 
telligence—  at  least 
to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. This  is  the  best 
antidote  for  the  poi- 
son of  radicalism  and 
of  vicious  and  wild 

legislation  that  possibly  could  be  adminis- 
tered. When  a  worker  pays  his  hard  money 
for  an  industrial  or  a  public-utility  bond  you 
can  no  more  keep  him  from  finding  out  at 
least  something  about  what  makes  that 
bond  good  and  what  is  liable  to  make  it 
poor  than  you  can  prevent  a  newly  wed 
from  scanning  the  family  budget. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  have  any  doubt 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
people  have  turned  capitalists,  and  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  evidence  already  offered 
on  the  ground  that  it  comes  from  those 
authorities  having  a  selfish  interest  in  stim- 
ulating bond  buying,  there  is  an  easy  way 
by  which  you  can  arrive  at  the  facts.  The 
distribution  of  the  shares  of  all  public- 
utility  corporations,  for  example,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record;  and  for  that  matter 
the  distribution  of  the  shares  of  almost 
every  large  corporation  may  be  had  for  the. 
asking;  and  this  will  apply  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  distribution  of  their  bonds  and 
securities.    In  other  words,  the  wider  the 


distribution  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
small  holders,  the  prouder  are  the  com- 
panies to  publish  the  facts. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  st  atement  by  tin 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  shares  in  an  official  report : 

"On  December  31,  1919,  there  were 
117,725  stockholders  of  your  company,  an 
increase  of  10.15%  compared  with  1918, 
with  an  average  holding  of  84.82  shares. 
Over  48%  of  the  total  stockholders  were 
women.  Almost  40%  of  the  total  stock  is 
held  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  over 
47%  of  the  stockholders  are  residents  of 
that  state.  The  holders  of  the  company's 
stock  continued  to  increase  and  now  ex- 
ceed 120,000  in  number.  Over  85%  of 
them  own  less  than  $5000  each.  They  have 
placed  their  savings  in  stock  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  presumably  in 
preference  to  other  investments,  and  are 
dependent  on  their  regular  dividends  for 
part  of  their  support.  This  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  often-repeated  fact  that  our 
citizens  and  their  savings,  insurance  and 
other  institutions  own  the  railroads,  and  it 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  their  increasing 
thrift.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  great  trust  imposed  on  your  manage- 
ment and  working  organization,  and  the 
necessity  for  equitable  laws  to  fully  pro- 
tect these  owners." 

Who  Owns  the  Railways? 

Now  glance  at  an  official  statement  of 
the  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  for  1919: 

"  There  was  no  change  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  during  the  year. 

"Since  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
January  22,  1919,  the  number  of  stockhold- 
ers has  increased  1752,  the  total  number  at 
the  end  of  the  year  being  30,445,  of  whom 
30,180  were  in  the  United  States  and  265 
abroad.  The  par  value  held  by  those  in  the 
United  States  was  $247,825,355,  and  by 
those  abroad  $1,772,000,  the  average  hold- 
ings being  82  and  67  shares  respectively.  In 
1915  the  numbers  reported  were  22,270  in 
the  United  States  and  2772  abroad,  the 
general  average  holding  being  approxi- 
mately 100  shares,  while  at  the  end  of  1919 
it  was  82  shares." 

Since  the  issuance  of  this  report  the 
number  of  shareholders  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral stock  has  increased  to  32,151. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  own  less  than  fifty  shares  each. 
As  the  company  has  nearly  12,000  share- 
holders, this  would  mean  that  9000  of  them 
are  to  be  classed  as  small  holders. 

Take  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company  as  another  example 
in  point.  Here  is  a  concise  official  state- 
ment of  the  distribution  of  capital  stock: 


NUMBER 
OF  STOCK- 
HOLDERS 

PER  CENT 

TOTAL 
SHARES  HELD 

PER  CENT 

AVERAGE 
SHARES 
HELD 

Males  

22,573 

45.72 

1,536,791 

44.32 

68.08 

Females  

22,364 

45.30 

810,477 

23.37 

36.24 

Total  individuals  .  . 

44,937 

91.02 

2,347,268 

67.69 

52.23 

2,846 

5.77 

293,269 

8.46* 

103.04 

Banks  

228 

.46 

55,628 

1.60 

243.98 

Insurance  companies 

98 

.20 

90,044 

2.60 

918.82 

Other  corporations  . 

412 

.83 

221,492 

6.39 

537.60 

Total  corporations  . 

738 

1.49 

367,164 

10.59 

497.51 

Firms  

849 

1.72 

459,901 

13.26 

541.70 

Total  stockholders  . 

49,370 

100.00 

3,467,602 

100.00 

70.24 

"The  total  number  of  individuals  hold- 
ing stock  is  44,937,  of  which  22,573  are 
males,  or  50.23  per  cent,  and  22,364  are  fe- 
males, or  49.77  per  cent. 

"The  total  shares  held  by  individuals 
are  2,347,268,  of  which  1,536,791  are  held 
by  males,  or  65.47  per  cent,  and  810,477  by 
females,  or  34.53  per  cent." 

In  commenting  on  this  statement  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  said: 

"These  figures  were  compiled  August 
26,  1919,  and,  I  believe,  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  situation  at  the  present 
time,  though  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  number  of  individual  stockholders, 
making  the  total  number  of  stockholders 
more  than  fifty  thousand." 

This  tabulated  statement  is  uncommonly 
analytical  and  instructive.  It  will  reward 
an  intensive  study  by  those  who  wish  to 
learn  something  of  how  small  people  are  be- 
coming the  owners  of  America's  railways. 
(Continued  on  Page  137) 
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AT  the  outset  of  this  business,  twelve 
years  ago,  certain  policies  were 
laid  down  to  guide  it. 

Chief  of  these  was  that  each  individual 
wheel,  each  day,  be  built  with  such 
scrupulous  care  that  the  company  and 
its  product  should  become  favorably 
known. 

The  company  and  its  product  did  be- 
come favorably  known  —  to  a  few 
manufacturers  at  first,  and  finally 
throughout  the  entire  automotive 
industry. 

Now  the  five  great  Hayes  plants  will 
turn  out  20,000  wheels  in  a  single 
day's  operations. 


If  it  is  seemly  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  Hayes  Wheel  Company  is  thus 
the  largest  builder  of  wood,  wire  and 
steel  wheels  in  the  world,  it  is  more 
seemly  to  record  another  fact : 

That  is,  that  there  has  never  been 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
old  rule. 

Hayes  Wheels  must  always  be  good 
wheels.  They  must  always  be  honestly 
built,  of  honest  purpose.  They  must 
always  be  worthy  to  carry  the  name 
Hayes,  and  to  render  the  trustworthy 
service  which  manufacturers  and  in- 
dividual users  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  them. 


Automotive  Manufacturers 
Who  Use  Hayes  Wheels 

W.  H.  Allison  Co  Detroit,  Mich. 

Auburn  Automobile  Co  Auburn,  Ind. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Briscoe  Motors  Corp  Jackson,  Mich. 

Buick  Motor  Co  Flint,  Mich. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co  Racine,  Wis. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co  New  York  City 

Columbia  Motors  Co  Detroit,  Mich. 

Commonwealth  Motors  Co  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. .  .   .    Richmond,  Va. 

Dodge  Brothers  Detroit,  Mich. 

Du  Pont  Motors  Incorporated    .    Wilmington,  Del. 

Elgin  Motor  Car  Co  Argo,  111. 

Ford  Motor  Car  Co  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gardner  Motor  Co  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Motors  Export  Co  New  York  City 

H.  C.  S.  Motor  Car  Co  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Handley-Knight  Co  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Huffman  Brothers  Motor  Car  Co.  .   .   Elkhart,  Ind. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jackson  Motors  Corp  Jackson,  Mich. 

Jordan  Motor  Car  Co  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Maibohm  Motors  Corp  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corp  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mitchell  Motors  Co  Racine,  Wis. 

Nash  Motors  Co  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Nat'l  Motor  Car  &  Vehicle  Corp.    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pan-American  Motors  Corp  Decatur,  111. 

W.  A.  Paterson  Co  Flint,  Mich. 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Co  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Premier  Motors  Corp  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Samson  Tractor  Co  Janesville,  Wis. 

Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co  Newton,  Mass. 

Tarington  Motor  Co  Rockford,  111. 

Westcott  Motor  Car  Co  Springfield,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Co   Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys  Corp  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


m. 
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HAYES 


Branches  at  Albion.  Mich,  and  Anderson,  Ind. 


Hayes  Motor  Truck  Wheel  Co.,  St.  Johns.,  Mich. 


Jackson,  Michigan 
Hayes  Wheel  Co., Ltd.,  of  Canada,  Chatham,  Ont.  and  Windsor,  Ont. 
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"Crackin ' 
Good 


Walnuts ' 


mm 


For  Christmas — 
Walnuts,  of  course! 


All  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  food,  eat  Walnuts  at 
Christmas.  The  sound  of  the  nutcracker  is  heard  throughout 
the  land! 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  use  these  wholesome,  delicious 
nature'goodies  besides  right  out  of  the  shell — after  you've 
unrolled  the  foil  you  wrapped  them  in  to  ornament  the 
Christmas  tree. 

In  the  holiday  candy,  for  instance — and  for  those  desserts 
and  dainties  that  naturally  go  with  Christmas  — Walnuts  are 
truly  essential.  Also  the  more  substantial  courses  of  your  hoi' 
iday  feasts  will  be  greatly  bettered  by  their  liberal  use.  Wal' 
nuts  in  the  poultry  dressing  give  zest  and  distinctive  flavor. 
And  to  many  meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  plump,  wholesome 
nut  meats  lend  a  delicious  savor,  and  add  most  appetizingly  to 
the  nutritive  value,  too. 

For  of  all  the  wonderful  foods  that  nature  has  produced, 
Diamond  Brand  California  Walnuts  best  combine  nutriment 
with  flavor.  A  pound  of  Walnut  meats  contains  as  many 
calories  (the  scientific  measurement  of  food  value)  as  six 
pounds  of  lean  ribs  of  beef,  or  five  pounds  of  eggs,  or  thirteen 
pounds  of  oysters. 

Get  your  holiday  Walnuts  now.  Insist  upon  having  DiA' 
mond  Brand.  They  are  the  world's  best  Walnuts  —  actually 
better  grown,  uniformly  better  graded,  even  crac\-tested  before 
shipment,  to  prove  them  full'weight,  plump'meated,  fine  fla' 
vored,  perfect  Walnuts. 


CALIFORNIA  WALNUT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
urely  co-operative,  non-profit  organization  of  over  3000  growers 

yearly  production  over  Forty  Million  Pounds 


cAp 

Our 


DIAMOND  BRAND  WalnSts 


i  / 
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And  here  are  two  new  and 
convenient  ways  to  secure 
Diamond  BnANoWalnuts — 
boil)  packed  in  vacuum  to 
preserve  their  natural  fresh- 
ness. Ask  your  Dealer. 


/Qrf 

'••Or/.. 


The  re-cipcs  shown  here  — 
and  many  more  ju»l  at  tempt- 
ing—  arc  given  in  our  new 
recipe  book  shown  above.  It 
contains  the  favorite  dishes 
of  the  Wives  of  the  Walnut 
Crowers  at  well  at  the  choic- 
est Walnut  recipes  of  a  lead- 
ing culinary  expert.  Send 
your  Dealer's  name  and  ad- 
drett  for  a  free  copy.  Address 
Department  D. 


Pear,  Cheese  &  Walnut  Salad 
Mix  equal  parts Neufchatel  cheese, 
chopped  celery  and  chopped  Wal- 
nuts. Moisten  with  cream  and  add 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika  to  taste.  Roll 
into  balls.  Serve  with  canned  pears 
and  mayonnaise  on  lettuce. 


mm 


Quick  Fruit  Cake 
Chop  and  mix  }i  cup  raisins  and 
'/I  cup  Walnut  meats.  Season  with 
salt,  shape  into  small  cakes  and  press 
a  halt  Walnut  into  each.  Wrap  in 
paratfine  paper  — for  luncheon  or 
picnic  use. 


Walnut  Poultry  Dressing 
Crumble  1  loaf  stale  bread. 
Add  chopped  giblets  (cooked 
until  tender)  and  1  onion,  t  cup 
celery  and  I  cup  Walnut  meats, 
chopped  fine;  also  poultry  sea- 
soning, salt  and  pepper.  Mois- 
ten slightly  with  liquid  in 
which  giblets  were  cooked. 
Stuff  fowl  and  roast  as  usual. 
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(Continued  from  Page  134) 

Now  turn  to  industrials,  and  for  the  sake 
of  variety  start  with  a  relatively  small  cor- 
poration operating  in  one  city  only — the 
Walden  W.  Shaw  Corporation,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Yellow  Cab  Company. 
This  company  is  selected  as  an  example  of 
popular  distribution  because  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  problem  of  employee  owner- 
ship is  injected  into  the  situation.  Here  is 
the  statement  of  an  officer  of  the  company: 

"Employees  of  the  Walden  W.  Shaw 
Corporation,  the  holding  company  which 
operates  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Yellow  Cab  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Chicago,  own  approxi- 
mately thirty  thousand  of  the  corporation's 
two  hundred  thousand  shares.  With  the 
exception  of  several  fairly  good-sized  blocks 
owned  by  department  heads  and  older 
employees,  the  stock  is  held  in  small  lots, 
ranging  from  one  to  twenty-five  or  more 
shares.  In  every  instance  this  stock  repre- 
sents a  profit  to  the  employee  if  sold  at  the 
present  market  price.  It  is  estimated  that 
employees  now  have  a  profit  of  between 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  and  two  million 
I  dollars  on  stock  thus  held. 

"Impetus  to  this  movement  was  given 
by  President  John  Hertz,  who  early  in  the 
history  of  the  company  felt  sure  the  owning 
of  stock  by  employees  would  be  to  their 
benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

"This  stock  has  been  acquired  by  em- 
ployees in  two  ways — through  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  stock  by  bonuses,  based  on 
efficiency  and  length  of  service,  and  through 
membership  in  stock  clubs,  by  which  pay- 
ment was  made  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
share  per  week.  The  bonus  system  is  no 
longer  in  effect,  as  bonuses  are  now  paid  in 
cash,  after  which  the  employee  may  buy 
stock  if  he  wishes. 

"Though  company  officials  still  believe 
the  bonus  plan  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
employees,  as  it  practically  forced  them  to 
save  money,  for  the  stock  was  not  transfer- 
able for  three  years  after  its  issuance,  this 
very  fact  lent  a  theoretical  compulsion  to 
it,  or,  in  other  words,  seemed  to  force  the 
employees  to  become  stockholders. 

"In  practical  effect  the  stock-bonus  plan 
was  very  profitable  to  the  employees,  for 
each  dollar  of  stock  which  they  received  in 
I  lieu  of  cash  bonus  now  represents  between 
three  and  a  half  dollars  and  four  dollars  at 
its  present  market  price." 

Stock  Clubs  Favored 

"That  the  compulsion,  if  any,  in  giving 
I  stock  instead  of  cash  bonus  was  theoretical 
1  only  was  shown  when  the  plan  was  dis- 
.  continued.  The  amount  of  stock  subscribed 
for  in  the  stock  clubs — which  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  volition,  and  indeed  a  favor  to  the 
subscriber— jumped  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
'  stock-bonus  method  of  distribution  ceased. 
i  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subscription  for 
( stock  is  greater  under  the  stock-club  plan 
'  alone  than  it  was  when  both  stock  clubs 
«  and  the  stock-bonus  plan  were  in  operation. 
"No  inducement  except  easy  payments 
is  offered  employees  to  become  members  of 
the  stock  clubs.  There  is  no  treasury  stock. 
The  stock  both  for  clubs  and  for  the  bonuses, 
when  they  were  in  existence,  was  purchased 
in  the  open  market  at  a  price  as  favorable 
as  possible  to  the  employees.   The  com- 
pany does  not  even  advance  money  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  money  is  borrowed  at  the 
bank  and  paid  off  as  members  pay  for  their 
stock.   Thus  the  company  is  divorced  from 
any  financial  interest  in  the  transaction. 

"An  example  of  the  interest  taken  in 
employees,  for  which  the  Yellow  Cab  Com- 
pany through  its  profit-sharing  and  other 
advanced  methods  is  noted  in  the  business 
world,  was  shown  when  the  time  came  for 
the  liquidation  of  one  of  the  stock  clubs. 
The  stock  club  had  not  bought  in  the  open 
market  as  much  stock  as  it  needed  for  the 
distribution.  In  the  meantime  the  stock 
had  made  a  marked  advance.  The  board  of 
directors,  though  realizing  that  employees 
would  have  a  handsome  profit,  even  if  the 
required  stock  was  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, felt  it  was  unfortunate  that  such  stock 
had  not  been  bought  at  a  lower  price. 
Accordingly  the  directors  sold  to  the  stock 
club  the  amount  of  stock  required,  pro- 
rating the  amount  according  to  their  re- 
spective holdings,  at  a  price  ten  thousand 
dollars  below  the  then  market  price  of  the 
stock.  It  was  in  effect  a  direct  gift  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  club.  The 
stock  has  never  sold  as  low  as  that  since. 
That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  an  officer 
of  the  company  has  ever  sold  stock  direct 
to  the  clubs. 


"Because  of  this  holding  of  stock  by 
employees,  a  large  majority  of  whom  now 
already  own  stock  or  are  subscribers  in  the 
present  stock  clubs,  the  stock  of  the  Shaw 
Corporation  is  widely  held  in  small  lots  for 
investment  purposes,  for  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company  and  Yellow  Cab  Manufacturing 
Company  have  about  three  thousand  em- 
ployees. 

"In  addition  to  the  small  investment 
blocks  held  by  employees,  there  are  many 
other  odd  lots  held  for  investment.  These 
other  holdings  represent  the  savings  of 
friends  and  relatives  of  employees,  as  well 
as  the  general  investing  public  which  has 
been  attracted  by  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  company  and  impressed  by  its  excel- 
lent service  and  equipment.  The  good  will 
of  the  public  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  company,  and  this,  of  course, 
has  been  represented  to  some  extent  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  by  the  investing  public. 

"  The  company  has  never  sought  to  have 
its  stock  bought  by  outsiders,  but  has  been 
interested  in  its  own  employees.  At  one 
time,  when  the  number  of  shares  was  in- 
creased and  rights  issued  by  which  stock- 
holders could  acquire  additional  stock  at 
a  price  considerably  below  the  market, 
thereby  giving  the  rights  a  big  value,  the 
board  of  directors  did  not  approve  the  action 
until  arrangements  had  been  made  at  a 
Chicago  bank  to  loan  money  to  any  em- 
ployee owning  stock  who  had  not  the  ready 
money  to  avail  himself  of  the  rights." 

Stockholding  Steel  Workers 

So  much  for  the  small  corporation  where 
virtually  every  one  of  the  employees  knows 
the  active  operating  head  of  the  company 
by  sight,  and  where  hundreds  of  them  know 
him  personally.  Now  turn  to  the  largest 
corporation  in  the  country,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  How  have  the 
employees  of  this  monster  corporation  re- 
acted to  the  opportunity  to  become  share- 
holders in  the  concern  which  employs 
them? 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  situation  taken 
from  an  official  publication  of  the  corpora- 
tion dated  May  28,  1920: 

"  In  January  of  each  year  shares  of  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
offered  to  all  employees  upon  easy  and 
especially  favorable  terms,  which  involve 
benefits  beyond  those  to  the  ordinary  stock- 
holders. 

"The  principal  features  of  the  plan  are 
the  number  of  shares  which  can  be  sub- 
scribed for,  depending  upon  the  salary  of  the 
employee,  but  it  is  relatively  greater  for  the 
lower-paid  man. 

"The  price  of  the  stock  is  the  prevailing 
market  price,  or  usually  a  little  less.  Pay- 
ments— minimum  $2  per  share  per  month; 
maximum  that  can  be  paid  is  25  per  cent 
of  monthly  earnings. 

"A  premium  of  $5  per  annum  for  five 
years  is  paid  on  each  share  of  stock  pur- 
chased by  employees  under  this  plan.  Non- 
paid  subscriptions  may  be  canceled  and 
the]  money  paid  in  as  refunded  to  the 
employee  with  five  per  cent  interest.  Pre- 
miums are  not  paid  to  employees  who  can- 
cel their  subscriptions,  sell  their  stock  or 
leave  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  the 
forfeited  or  unpaid  premiums  for  all  those 
except  cancellations  are  kept  in  a  fund  and 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  remaining 
shareholders  under  this  plan  at  the  end  of 
the  five-year  period. 

"  If  death  occurs  to  an  employee  who  has 
subscribed  for  stock  and  made  payments 
under  this  plan,  his  estate  receives  the  un- 
paid premiums  for  the  full  five-year  period 
and  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  premiums  un- 
divided at  the  time  of  death. 

"On  April  30,  1920,  more  than  40,000 
employees  were  stockholders  under  this 
plan.  Their  aggregate  holdings  amounted 
to  more  than  186,600  shares  of  stock  of  a 
par  value  of  $18,600,000.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  many  employees,  in  addition 
to  those  yet  receiving  specific  benefits  that 
continue  for  five  years,  hold  stock  upon 
which  these  special  benefits  have  ceased  to 
be  paid,  but  it  is  believed  that  their  num- 
ber would  greatly  increase  the  figures  here 
given. 

"In  January,  1920,  employees  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
subsidiary  companies  were  again  offered 
the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  shares  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  corporation  under 
substantially  the  same  conditions  and 
terms  as  those  attached  to  the  previous 
years'  offerings,  except  that  the  price  for 
the  1920  subscriptions  was  $106  a  share. 
Up  to  the  present  date  subscriptions  have 


Run  over  heels  can  be 
prevented 

What  mars  the  beauty  of  ladies'  feet  more  than  ankles 
which  turn  in  or  out,  and  heels  that  wear  down  unevenly? 
Besides,  weak  ankles  do  more  than  spoil  the  appearance 
of  one's  feet.  They  indicate  arch  trouble. 

By  unbalancing  the  body,  they  frequently  cause  trouble 
and  pain  in  the  feet,  legs,  hip  and  spine. 

Run  over  heels  are  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  longitudinal 
arches  and  a  mis-alignment  of  the  heel  bone.  This  can  be 
corrected,  and  complete  relief  obtained  both  from  pain 
and  the  run  over  heels,  by  wearing  Wizard  Adjustable 
Lightfoot  Arch  Builders  and  Heel  Levelers. 

Beneath  these  all-leather  Arch  Builders  are  overlapping 
pockets,  so  located  that  inserts  of  any  desired  thickness 
can  be  inserted  in  exactly  the  right  place  to  support  the 
dislocated  bones  in  normal  position.  Adjustments  are 
simply  made  by  shifting  inserts  or  changing  their  thickness. 

Being  all  leather,  Wizard  Lightfoot  Adjustable  Arch 
Builders  and  Heel  Levelers  are  light,  flexible  and  are 
worn  without  one  being  conscious  of  them. 

Wizard  Lightfoot  Arch  Builders  and  Heel  Levelers  are  sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Usually  where  they  are  sold  there  is  an  expert 
who  has  made  a  study  of  fitting  them.  If  there  is  no  such  dealer 
near  you,  write  the  Wizard  Lightfoot  Appliance  Company,  1720  Locust 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  951  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
European  Headquarters:  Central  Chambers,  South  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool,  England.  Ask  for  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot" — a  simple 
treatise  on  foot  troubles.    No  charge. 
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been  received  from  a  total  of  66,311  em- 
ployees for  an  aggregate  number  of  167,263 
shares.  This  is  the  largest  subscription  re- 
ceived under  any  offer." 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  meat- 
packing industry  and  see  to  what  extent 
the  small  man  has  become  an  active  partici- 
pant in  this  business,  which  has  been  a 
popular  target  for  investigation  and  criti- 
cism. The  house  of  Swift  &  Co.  is  a  good 
example  of  wide  distribution  of  direct 
ownership  of  common  stock.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  company,  speaking  to  the 
stockholders  in  January,  1920,  said: 

"Swift  &  Co.  now  has  over  35,000  share- 
holders of  record,  over  10,000  of  whom  are 
employees.  Over  13,000  other  employees 
have  subscribed  for  shares  under  our  1919 
employees'  stock-savings  plan,  making  a 
total  of  over  48,000,  of  whom  23,000  are 
employees,  who  are — or  will  soon  become — 
shareholders  of  record." 

A  significant  tendency  of  the  times  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  this  company 
has  13,000  women  shareholders  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
company  22,364. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  about  30,000  employees  who 
have  bought  shares  of  the  company's  stock. 

The  annual  report  of  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Company  for  1919  shows  that 
foity  per  cent  of  its  shareholders  were  em- 
ployees of  the  company. 

Examples  of  how  the  workers  of  America 
are  financing  their  own  employment,  both 
by  becoming  stockholders  in  the  concerns 
for  which  they  work  and  by  lending  money 
to  the  companies  employing  them,  might 
be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  but  those 
already  given  are  typical  and  sufficient  to 
enforce  the  point. 

It  is  natural  for  those  who  are  uninitiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  investment  finance  to 
ask,  "Why  has  the  rich  man  retired  from 
the  field  as  an  investor  in  industrial  and 
public  utilities  securities?" 

The  answer  is  simple — because  under  the 
present  Federal  income  tax  laws  he  is  too 
heavily  penalized,  so  to  speak,  for  having 
a  large  income  to  permit  him  to  invest  in 
any  securities  which  are  not  exempt  from 
that  tax  or  are  at  least  exempt  up  to  a  cer- 
tain specified  total  of  holdings.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  that  a  rich  man  ignored  this 
feature  in  making  his  investments  and  put 
his  money  into  industrials  or  other  fully 
taxable  securities  in  an  amount  which 
would  yield  him  a  net  income  of  $50,000  a 
year. 

Out  of  that  Uncle  Sam  would  collect  a 
normal  tax  of  $3680  and  a  surtax  of  $5510 
making  a  total  of  $9190.  In  other  words, 
Uncle  Sam  would  pinch  18.38  per  cent  of 
that  man's  income.  But  if  this  man  had 
been  able  to  make  taxable  investments 
yielding  him  a  net  income  of  $100,000  his 
normal  tax  would  have  been  $7680,  his  sur- 
tax $23,510,  a  total  of  $31,190  or  31.19  per 
cent.  Jump  to  a  million  dollar  income  and 
the  per  cent  stands  at  66.32  per  cent,  or  a 
total  tax  of  $663,190. 

The  Rich  Man's  Pastime 

All  of  which  is  decidedly  discouraging  to 
the  rich  investor  as  a  buyer  of  industrials  or 
other  securities  not  exempt  or  partially  so 
from  taxation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  has 
retired  from  this  field  and  passed  the  job  of 
financing  industry  to  the  little  fellow  who 
can  get  by  with  a  rate  of  income  tax  which 
looks  merely  nominal  by  comparison  with 
that  which  the  man  of  big  income  is  re- 
quired to  pay?  For  example,  the  individual 
if  married  and  living  with  his  wife  and 
having  no  dependents  with  a  net  income 
of  five  thousand  dollars  has  no  surtax,  and 
his  total  tax  is-only  $120,  or  2%  per  cent  of 
$5000,  which  is  decidedly  different  from 
18.38  per  cent  paid  by  the  man  with  a  fifty 
thousand  dollar  net  taxable  income.  There 
is  a  popular  impression  that  the  chief  sport 
of  the  rich  man  is  playing  golf.  It  isn't. 
Hunting  nontaxable  investments  is  his  ab- 
sorbing pastime,  and  he  isn't  playing  in  the 
amateur  class  either.  Until  the  surtax 
penalties  on  large  incomes  are  reduced  the 
burden  of  financing  industry  is  bound  to  rest 
squarely  upon  the  great  multitude  of  small 
investors  who  are  exempt  from  such  pen- 
alties. 

But,  you  ask,  isn't  this  a  mighty  big 
burden  to  dump  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
workers  and  those  of  moderate  and  meager 
incomes?  The  answer  is  that  it  isn't  a 
burden  at  all;  that  it's  a  privilege  which 
pays  mighty  well.  But  it's  a  big  task  just 
thesame.  According  to  Uncle  Sam's  figures 
the  capital  invested  in  new  enterprises — 


new  ones,  remember!— in  1919  whose  au- 
thorized capital  equaled  or  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  principal  was 
the  neat  little  trifle  of  twelve  billion  six 
hundred  seventy-seven  million  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand  there's  quite  a  crew  to 
take  care  of  this  pleasant  and  profitable 
job  of  lending  money  to  keep  America  at 
work.  Here  is  a  little  table  which  tells  how 
Uncle  Sam's  folks  divide  up  as  to  their  net 
income. 

It's  good  reading— in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  relates  to  incomes  back  in  1917.  If 
the  figures  for  1919  were  available,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  yield  of  new-crop  cap- 
italists would  be  shown  to  be  very  much 
larger.  However,  the  showing  for  1917  isn't 
bad — not  by  a  long  shot!  < 

Table  Showing  Total  Number  of  Personal  Re- 
turns Filed  for  the  Calendar  Year  Ended 
December  31,  1917,  Distributed  by  Income 

Classes 

INCOME  CLASS  NDMBEIl  OP  RETURNS 

$1,000  to     $2,000    1,640,758 

2,000  to      2,500    480,486 

2,500  to      3,000    358,221 

3,000  to      4,000    374,958 

4,000  to      5,000    185,805 

5,000  to      6,000    105,988 

6,000  to      7,000   64,010 

7,000  to      8,000    44,363 

8,000  to      9,000    31,769 

9,000  to     10,000    24,536 

10,000  to     11,000    19,221 

11,000  to     12,000    15,035 

12,000  to     13,000    12,328 

13,000  to     14,000    10,427 

14,000  to     15,000    8,789 

15,000  to     20,000    29,896 

20,000  to     25,000    16,806 

25,000  to     30,000    10,571 

30,000  to     40,000    12,733 

40,000  to     50,000    7,087 

50,000  to     60,000    4,541 

60,000  to     70,000    2,954 

70,000  to     80,000    2,222 

80,000  to     90,000    1,539 

90,000  to    100,000    1,183 

100,000  to    150,000    3,302 

150,000  to   200,000    1,302 

200,000  to   250,000    703 

250,000  to   300,000    342 

300,000  to   400,000    380 

400,000  to   500,000    179 

500,000  to   750,000    225 

750,000  to  1,000,000    90 

1,000,000  to  1,500,000    67 

1,500,000  to  2,000,000    33 

2,000,000  to  3,000,000    24 

3,000,000  to  4,000,000    5 

4,000,000  to  5,000,000    8 

5,000,000  and  over   4 

Total  number  of  personal  returns  filed .  .  3,472,890 

If  the  bond  salesman  who  declares  that 
any  man  with  a  net  income  of  one  thousand 
dollars  after  lawful  exemptions  are  de- 
ducted, can  buy  a  one-hundred-dollar  bond 
on  the  partial-payment  plan  is  right,  this 
showing  of  incomes  offers  an  alluring  basis 
for  figuring  the  extent  to  which  our  new- 
crop  capitalists  are  capable  of  financing 
American  industry. 

Certainly  it  affords  ample  ground  for 
the  conviction  that  these  fresh  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  capitalists  could  swing  the  job 
without  straining  themselves — and  be  much 
the  better  for  it. 

A  clever  phrase  artist  has  said  that  a 
man  with  a  bond  is  a  better  economic  asset 
than  a  man  with  a  hoe.  But  the  man  who 
keeps  the  hoe,  and  also  buys  the  bond  is 
still  better. 

In  other  words,  the  worker  who  helps  to 
finance  and  assure  his  own  employment  by 
lending  his  savings  to  industry  is  engaged 
in  about  the  most  constructive  form  of 
thrift  possible. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  an  indus- 
trial bond  in  the  hands  of  a  wageworker  i 
who  belongs  to  our  new  crop  of  capitalists  1 
will  do  more  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  1 
the  political  demagogue  and  the  radical  | 
agitator  than  an  extra  sleuth  added  to  the 
ranks  of  Uncle  Sam's  trailers  of  the  reds. 

A  bond  salesman  who  handles  only  the 
soundest  of  securities  and  sells  them  to 
wageworkers  and  men  on  small  salaries 
looks  to  me  very  much  like  a  missionary  of 
good  citizenship.  But  be  sure  to  deal  only 
with  that  kind  of  man  representing  a  sound, 
conservative,  established  concern. 

Then  remember  this:  the  "rich"  men  of 
this  country  haven't  enough  money  to  put 
over  the  job  of  financing  American  in- 
dustry— not  even  if  they  devoted  every 
dollar  of  their  wealth  to  that  task.  It  re- 
quires the  savings  of  "small"  men — mil- 
lions of  them — to  get  away  with  that  job. 
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The  Pocket  Premo 

A  Christmas  gift  that  will  preserve  the  story 
of  the  Christmas  merriment.  So  simple  that 
the  picture  making  can  begin  at  once. 


Wonderfully  small  and  compact  for 
the  size  of  picture  made.   Easy  to  carry. 

Opening  with  one  movement,  the  lens 
swings  automatically  into  correct  focus. 
No  adjustments — no  complications. 
Sharp,  clear  pictures. 

Loads  in  daylight,  easily  and  quickly, 
with  the  Premo  Film  Pack,  twelve  ex- 
posures Eastman  film. 

Strong,  well  made  and  tested.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  Covered  with  real  seal 
grain  leather.   All  metal  parts  nickeled. 

Price  $13.85 

All  Kodak  Dealers'. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  Optical  Department  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  distinguished  boot 
of  Brown  Calf  or 
Black  Gun  Metal  for 
Men,  with  Leather 
or  "LightTread"  rub- 
ber heels. 


Men's  Blucher  of 
Black  or  Brown  Gun 
Metal,  with  Leather 
or  "Light  Tread"  rub- 
ber heels. 


Men  s  and  Boys'  Shoes 
for  Dress  and  Everyday  Wear 


What! 

A  separate  factory 
just  to  cut  soles  ? 

Tes.That  is  one  reason 
why  McElwain  Shoes 
give  you  more  for  less 

THIS  is  the  McElwain  idea.  Maintain 
offices  in  the  great  hide  markets  of  the 
world,  and  so  secure  quality  hides  at  a  quan- 
tity price.  Tan  them  in  McElwain  tanneries. 
And  make  each  separate  part  of  the  shoe 
in  a  separate  factory, 
with  experts  who  are 
trained  for  that  task  and 
for  that  task  alone. 

So  there  is  a  separate 
McElwain  factory  just 
to  cut  the  soles ;  another 
just  to  make  the  heels; 
another  to  fashion  the 
upper-leather;  and  all  under  the  control 
of  a  designing  department  that  has  made 
McElwain  Shoes  famous  for  style. 

Little  savings  in  each  separate  process  of  the 
manufacture  mount  into  large  savings  by 
the  time  the  shoe  reaches  you.  Millions  of 
men  and  boys  have  discovered  that  truth 
about  McElwain  Shoes. 

You  can  profit  by  that  discovery  as  these 
other  millions  have.  Form  the  good  habit  of 
looking  twice  at  the  shoe  before  you  buy — 
at  the  top  for  style ;  and  then  at  the  sole  to 
find  the  McElwain  name. 

You  can  buy  McElwain  Shoes  at  the  stores 
of  25,000  leading  independent  shoe  mer- 
chants throughout  the  country. 

Send  to  us  for  the  booklet  "How  to  Make 
Your  Shoes  Last.  "  It  will  help  you  to  make 
a  definite  reduction  in  your  shoe  bills; 
and  it  is  free.  A  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

W.  H.  McElwain  Company 

354  Congress  Street,  Boston  3,  Mass. 


In  four  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
McElwain  could  make  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  every  one  of  America's 
Architects. 


McELWAIN  shoes 


TRADE  MARK 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 


I  want  to  know  where  their  own  rights  got 
a  look-in.  Just  how  far  were  the  workers 
entitled  to  go  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  strike?  Should  there  not  be  the  same 
restrictions  put  upon  them  as  had  been  put 
upon  capital  by  scores  of  laws  in  order  to 
protect  a  fairly  helpless  public?  Could  the 
contending  forces  continue  indefinitely  to 
make  the  public  the  goat? 

This  pressing  need  for  protection  gave 
birth  to  the  Technical  Emergency  Aid, 
which  was  first  established  as  a  civil  organi- 
zation in  September-October,  1919.  Doctor 
Fornoni,  one  of  the  heads  in  Wurtemberg, 
has  dubbed  it  the  Red  Cross  of  Industry. 
Before  examining  what  the  Technische 
Nothiilfe  is  and  how  it  operates,  let  us  first 
glance  over  its  record  of  achievements  to 
ascertain  what  it  has  done  to  justify  exist- 
ence and  the  hopes  based  on  it. 

When  the  famous  Kapp  coup  was  pre- 
I  maturely  sprung,  and  a  body  of  troops 
marched  into  Berlin,  the  conspirators  ousted 
the  government  without  conflict,  only  to 
fail  miserably  in  short  order.  Organized 
labor  rose  against  them.  A  general  strike 
was  called,  which  instantly  crippled  the 
business  and  industry  of  the  country  and 
threatened  it  with  food  shortage  through 
stoppage  of  transportation.  The  Technical 
Emergency  Aid  in  Wurtemberg  now  made 
its  influence  felt  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Its  leaders  persuaded  the  trade- 
union  chiefs  to  permit  the  laborers  to  re- 
main at  work  in  those  industries  which 
were  essential  to  the  livelihood  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Again,  while  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  ravaging  the  farming  districts  the  em- 
ployees of  a  trucking  company  at  Stuttgart 
walked  out.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest  time,  and  loss  of  the  crops  seemed 
imminent.  To  save  them  the  Emergency 
Aid  stepped  in  and  supplied  the  horses  nec- 
essary to  bring  in  the  harvest. 

Emergency  Aid  at  Work 

There  was  an  inland-waterways  strike; 
the  Emergency  Aid  saved  great  quantities 
of  meat  by  supplying  workers. 

The  farm  laborers  of  Pomerania  quit 
[their  jobs  and  loss  of  the  crops  seemed  cer- 
tain. Koslin  and  Stolp  were  the  main 
[theaters  of  action,  but  the  strike  spread 
pretty  generally  throughout  Pomerania. 
[  The  Emergency  Aid  was  ordered  to  the 
assistance  of  the  landowners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  harvest,  but  as  only  a 
small  number  of  its  members  were  available 
from  Pomerania  itself,  workers  had  to  be 
dispatched  from  Berlin.  The  Nothiilfe  has 
Volunteers  who  are  willing  to  go  anywhere, 
land  another  class  who  will  serve  only  in 
jtheir  own  communities. 

The  invasion  of  the  volunteers  from  Ber- 
lin roused  bitter  resentment  among  the 
striking  farm  laborers,  and  the  Emergency 
contingents  were  attacked  several  times 
and  hindered  in  every  possible  manner. 
No  proper  protection  was  accorded.  Sich- 
erheits  police  were  on  hand,  but  in  very 
limited  numbers,  and  the  volunteers  found 
themselves  hopelessly  handicapped.  As  a 
result  they  confined  their  efforts  largely  to 
taking  care  of  the  cattle  and  other  stock, 
and  so  were  unable  to  accomplish  much  in 
this  trouble. 

Probably  their  crowning  achievement 
was  during  the  great  strike  in  Stuttgart  last 
fall.  At  the  time  the  Bolshevik  troops  were 
threatening  Warsaw  the  Communists  in 
Germany  planned  a  general  strike  through- 
out the  country.  They  pinned  their  hopes 
on  the  armies  of  Lenine,  figuring  that  a 
Bolshevist  military  triumph  would  give 
their  effort  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
But  the  Poles  turned  the  tables,  and  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  the  Communists  did 
their  utmost  to  stop  the  strike  movement. 

They  were  unable  to  act  quickly  enough 
in  Wurtemberg,  and  on  August  twenty- 
eighth  a  strike  was  called  at  Stuttgart  by 
the  extralegal  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Councils  as  a  protest  against  the  collection 
of  the  ten-per-cent  tax  on  workmen's  wages. 
At  least  that  was  the  ostensible  reason — 
there  had  been  agitations  all  over  the 
country  against  this  tax,  which  is  withheld 
from  each  man's  pay.  The  workers  contend 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  skullduggery  going 
on  in  connection  with  it. 

However,  the  real  facts  are  that  the 
Stuttgart  strike  formed  part  of  the  con- 
templated communistic  effort  which  fliv- 
vered  with  the  Bolshevik  failure  in  Poland. 


At  first  even  trade-union  leaders  withheld 
sanction  of  this  strike,  but  were  subse- 
quently forced  by  majority  pressure  to 
acquiesce.  The  Majority  Socialists  had  a 
similar  experience.  At  the  outset  they  de- 
clined to  participate,  but  later  went  in  as 
an  example  of  class  solidarity. 

The  strike  was  called  on  a  Saturday.  At 
midnight  the  Minister  of  Interior  for  Wiir- 
temberg,  under  whose  authority  the  Tech- 
nical Emergency  Aid  is  placed,  ordered  it  to 
begin  operations. 

The  railroad  operatives  had  not  walked 
out,  but  the  water  power,  electricity,  gas 
works  and  food  distribution  of  the  city 
were  affected,  which  made  the  strike  a 
menace  to  the  general  public.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Emergency  Aid 
never  interferes  in  any  trouble  that  does 
not  cut  off  public  essentials.  For  example, 
they  did  not  deem  the  street-car  lines  essen- 
tial in  this  affair,  because  the  distances  in 
Stuttgart  are  not  great. 

Ordered  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  at 
midnight,  the  organization  had  a  train  of 
motor  trucks  ready  next  morning  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  designated  industries.  Ein- 
wohnerwehr  contingents  remained  in  the 
plants  as  guards,  so  that  the  property  was 
safe  and  protection  assured  for  the  volun- 
teer workers.  This  force  is  a  home  guard, 
maintained  to  preserve  order,  and  men  of 
all  ages  and  walks  of  life  belong  to  it. 

Fires  were  restarted  in  the  furnaces  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  by  the  following  day 
the  industries  were  functioning,  though  at 
reduced  capacity.  Naturally  the  strikers 
did  not  permit  this  challenge  to  go  unan- 
swered. They  issued  an  appeal  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  strike  to  all  industries. 
Back  came  the  Emergency  Aid  with  a 
counterstroke  in  the  form  of  an  appeal 
signed  by  the  bourgeois  party  leaders,  the 
"Christian  Labor"  organizations,  and  phil- 
anthropic and  social  societies,  who  called 
on  the  general  public  for  support  of  the 
volunteers  in  this  crisis. 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Aid  in- 
cluded professors  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  engineers,  university  men,  and 
even  some  trade-union  laborers  who  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  strike,  regarding 
it  as  an  outlaw  movement.  Operating  the 
telephone  in  the  head  office  sat  an  Ex- 
cellenz  who  had  been  a  cabinet  minister 
under  the  monarchy.  Indeed,  practically 
all  German  citizens  of  patriotic  sentiments 
and  honest  intention  have  backed  up  the 
work  of  the  Technische  Nothiilfe.  It  has 
been  a  case  of  the  public  getting  busy  for 
its  own  protection. 

"Society  has  been  dominated  too  long 
by  fear  of  the  workingman,"  proclaimed 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Aid. 

Utility  Strikes  Broken 

Despite  the  numbers  of  technical  men  in 
their  ranks  they  had  difficulty  in  firing  the 
furnaces,  and  they  found  the  gas  works  a 
complicated  problem.  However,  the  vol- 
unteers drove  aeronautical  trams,  worked 
cranes  and  dumps,  stoked  furnaces  and 
excavated  slag.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
managed  to  operate  the  plants  at  full 
capacity;  individually  they  even  produced 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  more  than  the  old 
employees,  for  their  hearts  were  in  the  job. 

The  strike  lasted  one  week  and  then 
fizzled  out.  While  it  was  on,  order  was 
maintained  and  the  public  suffered  very 
slight  inconvenience. 

"We  could  have  operated  trains  in  the 
same  way  had  it  been  necessary,"  declared 
Doctor  Fornoni. 

Sensing  that  the  strike  leaders  might  try 
to  get  even  by  ordering  some  injury  done 
to  the  plants  by  the  returning  workers  and 
then  charging  it  against  the  Emergency 
Aid,  that  organization's  officials  secured  a 
written  statement  from  the  Betrieberat — 
Industrial  Council— as  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  industries  had  been  left,  before 
they  evacuated. 

After  this  signal  success  the  Technische 
Nothiilfe  gained  a  secure  place  in  Germany. 
Its  more  enthusiastic  supporters  maintain 
that  it  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
protecting  public  interests  in  the  constant 
labor  troubles.  That  remains  to  be  proved 
by  further  tests,  of  course,  but  certainly  the 
situation  throughout  the  country  in  regard 
to  strikes  has  materially  improved  since 
the  Emergency  Aid  demonstrated  what  it 
could  do. 
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AWARDS 

For 

High  School  and  Normal  School  Pupils 

To  Encourage  the  Study  of  Economics 

ALVAN  T.  SIMONDS,  President  of  the  Simonds  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  offers  two 
Awards,  one  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  and  one  of  Five 
Hundred  Dollars,  for  the  best  two  essays  written  by  pupils 
of  high  schools  or  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  on  the  following  subject: 

Present  Economic  Conditions  and  the  Teachings  of 
Adam  Smith  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations" 

Rules  of  the  contest  sent  free.  Write  to  Contest  Editor, 
Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  478  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


It  is  a  nation-wide  organization  now, 
with  a  huge  membership  constantly  grow- 
ing. The  figures  are  not  divulged,  but  four 
months  ago  they  had  more  than  seventy 
thousand  volunteers  enrolled.  The  central 
offices  are  in  Berlin,  with  a  commissioner 
at  the  head  who  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. To  assist  him  is  a  directorate 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
ministries  of  the  commonwealth. 

Applying  their  usual  thoroughness  to  or- 
ganization, the  Germans  have  divided  the 
country  into  seventeen  provincial  districts 
on  an  economic  basis,  and  divided  these 
again  into  subprovincial  districts.  The 
smallest  units  of  the  Emergency  Aid  are 
the  local  groups;  there  is  a  group  in  every 
medium-sized  town.  Branches  of  the  Aid 
are  mutually  interdependent. 

Presiding  over  each  provincial  office  is  an 
engineer  and  manager  who  has  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public  to  advise 
him  on  local  economic  matters.  In  the 
head  offices  are  lists  of  those  persons  who 
have  volunteered  their  services,  all  care- 
fully tabulated  and  indexed,  so  that  the 
chiefs  know  precisely  what  men  are  avail- 
able in  any  emergency  and  what  the  quali- 
fications of  each  are.  Usually  the  active 
technical  manager  of  each  essential  in- 
dustry is  made  the  permanent  chief  of  a 
group,  and  it  is  his  business  to  arrange  for 
enough  volunteers  to  run  that  industry  in 
the  event  of  need.  For  this  purpose  they 
bring  in  men  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  work,  as  students,  engineers,  and  so  on. 

To  illustrate:  The  state  of  Wiirtemberg 
is  divided  into  a  hundred  subdistricts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  leader.  That  leader  pre- 
pares the  lists  of  volunteers  for  emergencies, 
the  term  "emergency"  being  held  to  cover 
industries  such  as  gas,  electricity,  water, 
railroad,  tram  lines  and  food  distribution. 

An  Army  of  Peace 

The  central  organization  is  equipped  to 
provide  volunteers  with  bedding,  food- 
stuffs, army  kitchens,  and  tools  for  the 
industries  in  which  they  may  be  called  to 
work.  They  are  in  position  to  requisition 
trucks  to  carry  the  men  and  their  equip- 
ment to  any  designated  plant  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Every  volunteer  knows 
exactly  where  he  has  to  report  when  the 
summons  comes.  In  fact  the  Emergency 
Aid  functions  like  a  well-organized  army. 

But  it  is  distinctly  an  army  of  peace. 
The  members  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
arms,  but  depend  for  protection  on  the 
police  or — as  in  the  case  of  Stuttgart — on 
Einwohnerwehr  contingents,  whojare  them- 
selves merely  volunteer  guardians  of  public 
order. 

Funds  are  provided  by  the  government 
for  the  permanent  organization,  but  these 
are  swelled  by  contributions  from  well- 
wishers  and  members  who  are  not  qualified 
to  render  personal  service  but  are  able  to 
help  financially.  The  Emergency  Aid  is 
not  permitted  by  the  Allies  to  operate  in 
the  occupied  territory,  the  grounds  of  re- 
fusal being  the  contention  that  they  would 
have  to  carry  arms  for  self-protection. 

"But  doesn't  it  disorganize  other  in- 
dustries and  businesses  when  so  many 
volunteers  are  called  from  their  regular 
jobs  to  take  the  places  of  strikers  in  the 
essential  industries?"  I  inquired. 

"To  some  extent,  yes,"  was  the  answer. 
"That  cannot  be  avoided.  But  the  incon- 
venience is  trifling  compared  to  a  tie-up  of 
an  industry  supplying  a  whole  community 
with  a  necessity  of  life.  That  feature  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  and  we  cannot  escape  it. 
Besides,  these  emergencies  don't  arise  very 
often,  and  every  time  we  combat  them  suc- 
cessfully the  less  readily  will  irresponsible 
agitators  undertake  to  call  such  strikes  or 
the  men  agree  to  follow  them." 

The  time  put  in  by  the  volunteers  as  sub- 
stitutes for  strikers  is  not  a  loss,  for  they 
are  paid.  To  be  sure,  the  pay  could  nardly 
be  regarded  as  remuneration  to  many  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  considerable  numbers 
are  men  of  substantial  incomes;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  wages  are  good  for  a  stu- 
dent or  the  average  workman.  In  every 
strike  in  which  the  Aid  is  ordered  to  take 
part  the  operators  of  the  plants  taken  over 
pay  to  the  organization  a  sum  equal  to  the 
pay  of  a  similar  number  of  regular  work- 
men, so  that  each  volunteer  draws  exactly 
what  his  striking  predecessor  would  have 
earned  at  that  job. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Emergency  Aid 
that  so  far  none  of  the  labor  unions  has 
opposed  its  members'  joining  it.  The 
labor  leaders  seem  to  realize  that  certain 
industries  must  be  kept  going  to  prevent 


collapse  of  a  community  and  that  it  would 
hardly  be  consistent  to  oppose  assertion  of  i 
the  general  public's  right  to  protect  itself. ; 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  they  regard 
the  organization  as  an  effective  deterrent! 
to  the  ultraradicals  and  extremists  among  i 
their  own  followings.  Whatever  their  rea- 
sons they  have  not  fought  it. 

The  Aid,  on  its  side,  has  scrupulously  re- 
frained from  becoming  the  tool  of  the  in- 
dustrials and  capitalists,  for  the  merest 
suspicion  of  that  would  kill  its  effectiveness 
and  alienate  the  public  support  without 
which  it  could  not  exist.  Indeed,  it  has 
exhibited  an  excess  of  caution  in  taking 
part  in  strikes,  restricting  its  efforts  to  the 
minimum  of  safety.  This  policy  was 
adopted  at  the  outset  lest  it  should  appear 
that  the  organization  sided  with  the  em- 
ployers. 

It  has  steadfastly  held  to  a  neutral  posi- 
tion in  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital, 
but  whenever  a  strike  threatened  a  com- 
plete tie-up  in  essential  industries  the  Aid 
came  to  the  rescue.  Roughly  speaking,  it, 
operates  only  in  relation  to  electrical  power 
works,  transportation  systems,  water  u  d 
gas  works,  post,  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  mines  and  where  perishable  food- 
stuffs are  involved. 

Of  all  its  activities  those  in  connection 
with  mines  present  the  most  difficulties.  In 
consequence — and  also  to  avoid  exceeding 
its  functions — the  Aid  chiefly  directs  its  ef- 
forts in  a  mining  strike  to  prevent  flooding 
and  damage. 

It  is  only  a  year  old,  but  its  champions  in 
Germany  think  they  have  at  last  found  the 
weapon  to  smash  the  strike  tyranny. 

But  the  Emergency  Aid  of  Germany  and 
the  Community  Aid  of  Denmark  constitute 
only  one  of  the  favorable  symptoms  ob- 
servable in  Europe.  Everywhere  over 
there  the  saner  leaders  of  labor  and  so- 
cialism have  been  busier  than  any  farmer 
this  harvest  time  winnowing  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat.  They  are  separating  the 
syndicalists  and  Communists  and  Bolshe- 
vists and  red  radicals  from  the  solid 
elements  in  their  parties;  and  up  to  date 
they  have  done  a  fine  job. 

The  aim  has  been  to  segregate  the  ex- 
tremists— the  I-Won't-Works  who  wouid 
tear  down  everything  in  blind  frenzy  and, 
through  mere  noise  and  bluster,  have  often) 
contrived  to  impose  minority  dictation. 
Their  presence  in  labor  organizations  and' 
the  Socialist  Party  has  actually  prevented 
those  parties  from  becoming  the  power  ir 
national  affairs  which  they  might  be;  in 
several  countries  the  Laborites  and  So- 
cialists have  forborne  to  make  a  bid 
for  direction  in  government  because  of  the 
menace  to  constructive  work  these  ex- 
plosive forces  constituted. 

A  Body  Blow  for  Bolshevism 

As  an  example,  take  the  situation  in 
Germany.    The  Majority  Socialists  have 
long  been  flirting  with  the  Independent 
Socialists,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  get  really  together  so  long  as  the  Left 
wing  of  the  Independent  Socialists  domi- 
nated that  party.  The  Left  wing  consists 
of  ultraradicals.    Recently  it  came  to  a 
show-down  at  Halle  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Independent  Socialists  should  j 
meet  the  terms  of  the  Third  International 
of  Moscow,  and  they  split  asunder.  The  I 
moderates  were  not  represented  there  in 
full  strength  by  any  means,  and  the  ex- 
tremists won.   They  raised  loud,  derisive  . 
jeers  as  the  other  faction  withdrew  afted 
the  vote;  but  probably  they  will  laugh  on  s 
the  other  side  of  their  mouths  three  months  i 
from  now,  for  they  were  the  losers.  They, 
may  not  realize  it  yet,  but  the  schism  was,  c 
a  distinct  gain  for  the  Socialists  and  a  body' 
blow  for  Bolshevism  in  Germany. 

An  almost  identical  movement  has  taker  i 
place  in  France,  where  the  Socialists  and 
labor  people  have  repudiated  the  Russian 
brand  of  world  reform.  Indeed,  France 
appears  at  the  moment  to  be  the  most  con- 
servative country  in  Europe. 

England  is  passing  through  a  more  stress- 
ful period,  but  the  outcome  is  not  in  doubt 
What  with  the  Council  of  Action  and  the 
strikes  of  miners  and  dissatisfied  ex-service 
men,  the  Lloyd  George  government  had  its 
hands  full  last  summer.   The  Council  o: 
Action  managed  to  put  the  quietus  on  anj 
military  aid  being  extended  to  Polanc  Jl 
against  Russia,  and  it  was  laughable  tc 
watch  the  governmental  spokesmen  anc  (I 
press  striving  afterward  to  make  believe  j( 
they  had  never  intended  giving  assistance 
to  the  Poles  anyway— precisely  like  a  smal  t 
(Concluded  on  Page  145) 
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This  Free  Test 

Will  twenty  times  bring  you  these 
five  effects: 

1—  A  two-fold  attack  on  film. 

2—  High  polish  to  the  teeth. 

3—  Multiplied  salivary  flow. 

4—  Multiplied  starch  digestant  in  the 

saliva  to  digest  starch  deposits 
that  cling. 

5—  Multiplied  alkalinity  of  the  saliva 

to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 


The  Text  Books 

On  dentistry  say  these  things  must  be  done 


Able  investigators,  after  many  years  of  re- 
search, have  published  some  new  theories  on 
tooth  protection.  Their  works  today  stand 
high  among  the  dental  science  text  books. 

Many  authorities  have  proved  those  theo- 
lies  sound.  Leading  dentists  everywhere  ac- 
cept them. 

A  tooth  paste  has  been  made  to  meet  these 
new  requirements.  Millions  of  people  have 
already  adopted  it,  largely  by  dental  advice. 
In  Europe  and  America  it  is  fast  bringing 
about  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

This  is  to  offer  you  a  ten-day  test  and  urge 
that  you  accept  it. 

To  fight  the  film 

One  great  object  is  to  fight  the  film  on 
teeth.  Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices,  and  stays. 

It  is  ever-present,  ever-forming.  Much  of 
it  hides  where  it  is  hard  to  reach.  And  most 
tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth  look 
dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it,  causing  count- 
less serious  troubles,  local  and  internal.  Night 


and  day,  when  film  is  present,  these  damages 
may  continue.  Very  few  people  escape  them. 

Two  methods  of  attack 

Now  dental  science  has  evolved  two  meth- 
ods of  attack.  Able  authorities  have  proved 
their  efficiency.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  their  daily  use. 

This  new  tooth  paste— called  Pepsodent — 
combines  these  methods  in  it.  Every  appli- 
cation brings  a  two-fold  attack  on  film.  Every 
user  quickly  sees  and  feels  the  unique  benefits. 

Other  essentials 

Other  effects  are  now  considered  essential 
because  of  modern  diet.  So  Pepsodent  aids 
Nature  in  these  ways: 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow— Nature's 
tooth -protecting  agent.  It  multiplies  the 
starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest  the 
starch  which  otherwise  clings,  and  which  may 
ferment  and  form  acid. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva- 
Nature's  agent  for  neutralizing  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay.  Another  ingredient  is 
pepsin. 

Certain  foods— fruits  in  particular— bring 
similar  results.   But  we  eat  much  starch,  and 
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The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

%.  scientific  film  combatant  which  combines  five  much-desired 
effects.  Approved  by  authorities  and  now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere.  Druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


Send  this  coupon 

For  the  10-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears.  The  results  will 
delight  and  convince  you. 


often  these  food  factors  are  not  regularly  ap- 
plied. So  authorities  advise  that  twice  a  day 
you  apply  them  in  this  way. 


We  urge  you  to  watch  these  results  for  ten 
days.  Note  the  effects  on  film.  Mark  how 
much  cleaner  your  teeth  feel,  how  much  bet- 
ter they  look.  Then  read  in  the  book  we  send 
you  the  meaning  of  these  effects. 

This  test  will  be  a  revelation.  To  you  and 
yours  it  will  show  the  way  to  better  tooth 
protection. 


Smokers'  stains 


Tobacco  smoke  is  one  thing  that  stains  film.  So 
the  teeth  of  smokers  are  generally  more  or  less  dis- 
colored. The  stain  is  in  the  film-coat.  It  should 
be  removed  and  constantly  combated. 

Children's  teeth  are  particularly  subject  to  film 
attack.  Very  few  escape.  Dentists  advise  that 
Pepsodent  be  applied  from  the  time  the  first  tooth 
appears. 

Women  who  want  teeth  to  glisten  must  combat 
the  cloudy  film.  Look  anywhere  today  and  you'll 
see  the  results,  for  there  are  millions  of  Pepsodent 
users. 


10-DAY  TUBE  FREE 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  242,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 


/ 
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Satisfaction 

Judged  by  your  own  standards 


SATISFACTION  CERTIFICATE 


Globe  Tires 

WITH  THE  HERRINGBONE  TREAD 

YocR  complete  satisfaction  with  Globe  Tires  is  our 
greatest  concern.  To  insure  this,  we  are  making 
Globe  Tires  40%  better  than  is  generally  considered 
good  enough.   If  for  any  reason  this  Globe  Tire  (Serial 
No.       )  fails  to  give  satisfactory  service,  judged  by 
your  own  standard,  make  a  report  on 
the  reverse  side  of  this  certificate,  sign 
it,  mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  complete  satisfaction.  In  any  event, 
when  this  tire  has  completed  its  service, 
a  full  report  on  your  experience  with 
this  tire  will  be  appreciated. 


Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manukacturi.vg  Co. 
Trenton,  New  Jer»e\ 


This  certificate  accompanies  every  Globe  Tire 
with  the  Herringbone  tread.  It  is  a  part  of  your  pur- 
chase. It  covers  more  than  mileage.  It  is  an  assur- 
ance of  day  after  day  service — an  unqualified  pledge 
that  you  will  get  complete  satisfaction  from  Globe 
Certified  Tires,  judged  by  your  own  standards. 

Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


with  the  Herringbone  Tread 

Good  Tires  depend  on  the  will  to 
make  Good  Tires  and   Knowing  How 
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boy  sticking  out  his  tongue  and  exclaiming: 
"I  didn't  want  to  do  it  anyhow!  Yah!" 
But  after  that  triumph  the  laborites  and 
extremists  ran  up  against  superior  tactics. 
Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Robert  Home  have 
displayed  superb  adroitness  in  jockeying 
the  trouble  makers  into  untenable  posi- 
tions;* they  have  created  sharp  divisions  in 
the  ranks  of  the  radicals  and  have  been 
successful  in  alienating  public  sympathy 
to  a  considerable  degree. 

Even  Italy  has  roused  at  last.  For 
nearly  a  year  popular  sympathy  for  the 
working  classes  paralyzed  government 
action  when  it  was  needed  to  enforce  the 
laws,  notably  during  the  occupation  of  the 
factories  by  the  workers  in  the  metal- 
lurgical industries.  But  the  circumstances 
were  peculiar,  and  when  a  way  out  was 
found  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
worst  of  the  trouble  was  over  and  every- 
body would  settle  to  work.  Instead,  the 
extremists  went  right  on  raising  hell,  so 
Giolitti  suddenly  showed  his  teeth. 

The  government  has  been  arresting 
anarchists  during  the  past  fortnight  with 
cheering  speed  and  impartiality,  and  no 
really  threatening  reprisal  movements  have 
.resulted.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  abler 
leaders  of  the  Italian  Socialists,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  moderation  shown 
by  the  workers  after  the  seizure  of  the 
factories  at  the  end  of  August.  It  seems 
likely  that  these  leaders  felt  no  especial 
bitterness  over  the  removal  of  the  ultra- 
radical elements  from  their  followings,  be- 
cause they  themselves  had  been  engaged 
for  months  in  the  process  of  forcing  the 
anarchists  and  red  extremists  into  a  sepa- 
rate faction. 

The  Poorhouse  of  Europe 

Of  the  other  countries,  Belgium  is  forging 
ahead  by  the  honest  sweat  of  her  brow,  and 
the  Belgians  have  no  time  or  patience  for 
quack  nostrums.  Czechoslovakia  is  in 
excellent  shape,  comparatively,  and  gives 
promise  of  attaining  prosperity  and 
strength,  once  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
setting  up  an  entirely  new  government 
have  been  surmounted.  She  ought  to  be 
in  fine  shape,  for  the  peace  treaty  gave  her 
about  everything  in  sight.  Indeed,  as  the 
doughboys  would  say,  Czechoslovakia  is 
sittin'  on  the  world. 

Hungary  can  be  listed  in  the  "safe" 
column.  It  has  had  a  reasonably  good  crop 
year;  and,  being  agriculturists,  the  Hun- 
garians are  naturally  conservative.  The 
masses  of  them  are  about  as  fond  of  a 
Bolshevik  as  the  average  American  is  of  a 
polecat;  they  stand  ready  to  rend  any  ele- 
ments which  might  attempt  another  ex- 
periment in  communism.  The  one  they 
passed  through  under  Bela  Kun  was  the 
natural  reaction  against  happenings  after 


the  armistice,  when  the  Rumanians  were 
permitted  to  invade  and  plunder  the  coun- 
try. • 

Austria  is  the  poorhouse  of  Europe  and 
will  have  to  be  fed  and  nursed  through  an- 
other winter  until  some  provision  is  made 
so  she  can  become  self-supporting.  But 
despite  their  real  sufferings  and  seemingly 
hopeless  future  under  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  an  able  English  banker  on 
the  Austrians.  He  reported  in  September: 
"On  the  question  of  Bolshevism  and  risk 
by  riotous  workmen  I  do  not  think  this 
very  serious.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  hot 
air  and  a  few  noisy  agitators,  but  I  get  very 
good  accounts  of  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  Austrian  workingman." 

Bolshevism  Dead  or  Dying 

Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain  and 
Switzerland  face  hard  times,  but  no  real 
danger  lurks  in  those  quarters.  Norway  is 
inclined  to  be  feverish,  having  gotten  its 
attack  of  Bolshevism  late,  when  its  ship- 
ping industry  underwent  a  bad  slump;  and 
Poland  is  in  execrable  condition.  The 
Bolshevik  invasion  left  large  areas  without 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  most  of  Po- 
land's revenues  go  to  military  ventures. 
She  will  have  to  be  propped  by  the  western 
Powers,  but  this  support  seems  assured  in 
consideration  of  the  important  role  she  is 
playing.  The  Jugo-Slavs  will  likely  enjoy 
fairly  full  stomachs  this  winter,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
to  warrant  any  blow-up  by  the  population. 
Rumania,  too,  ought  to  weather  the  dark 
days  ahead  without  extensive  trouble,  for 
she  has  the  natural  resources  if  she  cares  to 
use  them. 

All  in  all,  the  prospect  is  not  so  black  as 
it  might  be,  or  as  it  is  frequently  painted. 
When  I  think  of  the  state  of  Europe  a  year 
ago  and  what  it  is  to-day  I  am  a  stout 
optimist. 

To  everybody  but  the  hopeless  pessimists 
the  situation  in  its  broader  aspects  appears 
much  more  encouraging. 

The  success  achieved  in  putting  the  reds 
where  they  belong  is  the  most  cheering 
factor.  Considering  the  state  of  Europe 
and  the  gloomy  outlook  for  its  populations 
in  the  matters  of  food,  employment  and 
getting  on  their  feet  again  financially,  this 
is  truly  phenomenal.  Of  course  all  this 
good  work  may  be  undone  and  every  calcu- 
lation upset  by  the  coming  winter,  for  prob- 
ably the  hardest  and  most  critical  times 
since  the  armistice  lie  ahead,  but  the  in- 
formation I  get  tends  to  optimism. 

Whatever  may  happen,  this  much  is 
certain:  Bolshevism,  as  the  Russians 
understand  it,  is  as  good  as  dead  in  Europe. 
Given  time,  enough  to  eat,  and  even  a 
glimmer  of  hope,  and  the  human  race 
always  regains  its  sanity  after  an  orgy. 


Mulr  Woodt,  California 


THERE  is  a  high  limit  to  price  in  shoes 
beyond  which  high  price  buys  only 
superfluous  quality.  There  is  a  low  limit  to 
price  below  which  serviceable  quality  cannot 
be  produced. 

You  will  find  the  utmost  in  Ralstons  at  a 
medium  price  —  a  price  that  insures  the 
balanced  essentials. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  Ralston 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood 

RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOEMAKERS 

BROCKTON  (Campello),  MASS. 
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Remove  Corns! 

Doesn't  hurt  a  bit !  Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  cal- 
lus for  a  few  nights.  The  soreness  stops  and 
shortly  the  entire  corn  or  callus  loosens  and 
can  be  lifted  off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft  corns, 
also  corns  between  the  toes  and  hardened 
calluses.  Freezone  does  not  irritate  the 
surrounding  skin.  You  feel  no  pain  when 
applying  it  or  afterward. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Shave  This  Easier  Way 

Soften  your  beard  before  lathering 

You  will  6nd  your  favorite  lather  doubly  effective  if  you  use  Shavaid  first. 
For  Shavaid  instantly  prepares  your  beard  for  a  really  comfortable  shave. 


Hot  towels  and  rubbing  in 
of  lather  are  unnecessary. 
More  than  that,  they  are  in- 
jurious. For  hot  water  brings 
the  blood  to  the  face  at  the 
wrong  time.  Rubbing  makes 
the  skin  tender. 

Shavaid  does  away  with 
all  that.  It  thoroughly  sof- 
tens your  beard,  yet  leaves 
your  skin  normal.  The  razor 
cuts  smoothly,  easily.  And 
even  after  a  close  shave,  there 
is  no  smarting.  Your  face 
feels  cool  and  comfortable. 

Simply  squeeze  a 
small  quantity  of 
Shavaid   out  of  the 


sanitary  collapsible  tube  and 
spread  it  over  your  dry  beard 
with  the  tips  of  your  fingers. 
Then  apply  your  favorite 
lather  with  your  brush,  as 
usual.  But  do  not  rub  the 
lather  in. 

The  lather  stays  moist  and 
creamy  on  your  face.  There 
is  a  cooling,  soothing  effect. 
And  the  razor  cuts  with  sur- 
prising smoothness. 

Shavaid  is  in  itself  a 
soothing,  healing  emol- 
lient, so  that  you  need  no 
lotion.  Its  daily  use 
will  keep  your  skin 
clear  and  firm  in  tone. 


Shavaid 

In  50-cent  Tubes— Buy  from  Your  Druggist 
BAUER  &  BLACK      Chicago      New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  tmd  Allied  Products 
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great  castles.  Before  long  good  roads  were 
looked  upon  as  a  menace  rather  than  as  a 
benefit.  Easily  passable  highways  were  con- 
sidered too  ready  access  to  the  strongholds 
of  the  feudal  rulers.  What  little  commerce 
continued  was  carried  on  by  utilizing  horses 
for  the  purpose.  By  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  roads  of  Europe  were 
worn  into  great  trenches,  often  so  deep  that 
after  heavy  rains  the  highways  were  prac- 
tically impassable  for  weeks. 

A  hundred  years  later  Louis  XV  became 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  highways  through  France  and  encouraged 
the  French  engineer  Tresaguet  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  series  of  roads  made  of  broken 
stone.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  later  added 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  a  system  of 
king's  highways,  and  as  a  result  France 
advanced  to  a  position  of  great  importance 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Even  to-day 
the  French  roads  are  regarded  as  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  the  road  builders  of  all 
nations  have  journeyed  to  France  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  art. 

It  was  only  a  hundred  years  ago  when 
Telford  and  Macadam  started  in  to  im- 
prove the  wretched  highways  of  England. 
Telford  used  field  stones  set  on  edge  with 
the  pointed  end  up.  The  points  were  then 
broken  off  with  a  sledge  and  the  pieces 
driven  down  as  wedges  to  hold  the  stones 
firmly.  A  layer  of  broken  stones  furnished 
a  wearing  surface  on  top.  This  kind  of  road 
foundation  is  still  employed  by  many  build- 
ers in  low  marshy  ground.  The  Scottish 
engineer,  Macadam,  used  broken  stone, 
which  he  figured  would  be  packed  down  by 
passing  traffic.  His  theory  was  that  as 
vehicles  broke  off  particles  and  ground  the 
surface  stones  into  dust  the  rains  would 
wash  the  small  pieces  into  the  crevices,  thus 
forming  a  smooth  hard  surface  for  later 
traffic  to  pass  over. 

Though  this  kind  of  road  still  bears  the 
name  of  Macadam,  it  is  a  fact  that  Tresaguet 
built  similar  roads  in  France  many  years 
before,  and  even  here  in  the  United  States 
several  hundred  miles  of  old  National  Turn- 
pike, constructed  before  Macadam's  work 
had  been  noted,  were  built  in  a  like  manner 
of  broken  stone. 

There  was  little  road  building  in  the 
United  States  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1806  the  National 
Turnpike  was  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
construction  commenced  that  same  year. 
Like  all  important  improvements,  the  plan 
for  building  this  road  was  vigorously  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  the  construction 
of  the  highway  would  destroy  a  thriving  in- 
dustry. The  industry  in  question  was  the 
business  that  had  been  built  up  for  convey- 
ing travelers  and  freight  across  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Ohio  River  on  horseback.  Several  thou- 
sand men  were  engaged  in  this  occupation 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  in- 
vested in  equipment.  The  plea  was  made 
that  the  losses  sustained  would  not  be  justi- 
fied by  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  This  bit  of  history  is 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
splendid  projects  which  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  advance  of  civilization  are 
now  being  opposed  by  people  who  adhere  to 
the  idea  that  new  and  modern  practices 
must  not  be  encouraged  if  their  adoption  is 
likely  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  and  lessen 
the  prosperity  of  any  established  business. 

Road  building  in  America  received  a  set- 
back with  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  The 
old  National  Turnpike  fell  into  disuse,  and 
the  road-building  laws  of  some  of  the  states 
were  not  only  disregarded  but  forgotten. 
The  early  laws  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
stipulated  that  five  per  cent  of  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
the  states  should  be  used  for  constructing 
highways.  Of  this  amount  three-fifths  was 
to  be  applied  to  roads  built  within  the  state, 
and  the  remaining  two-fifths  to  the  building 
of  a  highway  from  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  state  to  tidewater  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  someone  were  to 
figure  out  just  how  big  the  plum  would  be  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  were 
to  return  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  the 
balance  of  the  sum  due  them  for  roads  under 
these  ancient  statutes. 

Pbr  nearly  fifty  years  the  construction  of 
highways  in  the  United  States  was  carried 
on  indifferently,  while  the  building  of  rail- 
ways was  a  major  occupation  of  the  nation. 
The  re  al  era  of  the  good-roads  movement  in 
America  was  entered  only  a  decade  ago. 


Perhaps  the  turn  in  the  situation  was 
brought  about  by  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  automobiles.  Probably  it  re- 
sulted from  the  decreasing  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  handle  the  nation's  goods. 
Maybe  both  causes  were  equally  responsi- 
ble for  the  changed  line  of  development. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  demand  for  more  and  better 
highways  is  the  urgent  cry  of  the  hour.  We 
are  in  the  motor  age,  which  is  synonymous 
with  good  roads  age.  Soon  we  shall  have 
ten  million  motor  cars  running  over  the 
highways  of  the  United  States.  America 
will  rapidly  follow  Europe,  and  before  long 
we  shall  have  trackless  trolley  lines  with 
heavy  cars  running  on  cushioned  wheels 
and  following  the  copper  wires  strung  along 
over  smooth,  heavily  built  highways  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  automobile  has  merged  city  and 
country.  The  rural  village  of  yesterday  is 
the  metropolitan  suburb  of  to-day.  Horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  well-nigh  obsolete  in 
many  highly  developed  regions.  The  motor 
truck  has  proved  itself  an  agent  of  econ- 
omy. The  power,  flexibility  and  speed  of 
the  modern  gasoline  and  electric  trucks  are 
making  it  more  clear  each  day  that  the 
province  of  the  railways  in  the  future  will 
be  for  long-haul  work,  while  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  over  short  distances  will  be 
carried  on  by  motor  trucks,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  from 
door  to  door,  thus  eliminating  the  heavy 
charges  involved  in  too  frequent  freight 
handling. 

We  have  practically  reached  that  point 
in  our  development  where  any  further  ad- 
vances in  the  production  and  exchange  of 
commodities  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
careful  maintenance  of  present  highways 
and  the  speedy  building  of  new  ones.  Good 
roads  are  a  menace  to  profiteering  middle- 
men, and  effective  stabilizers  of  living  costs. 
They  will  always  be  the  principal  factor  in 
every  campaign  to  see  America  first,  for 
America  cannot  be  seen  from  the  windows 
of  a  railway  coach.  Though  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  well-constructed  highways 
in  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
in  most  states  the  mud  road  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  myth.  The  waste  due  to  unimproved 
roads  in  America  has  already  reached  the 
huge  sum  of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
annually.  There  is  no  economy  in  trying  to 
speed  up  farm  production  and  impeding 
the  movement  of  an  increased  food  supply 
by  putting  forth  only  a  half-hearted  effort 
in  the  building  of  roads  over  which  the  farm 
products  must  be  hauled. 

It  was  perfectly  proper  this  past  year  that 
national  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
railroad  problem.  But  now  that  that  aid 
has  been  extended  to  our  transportation  in- 
dustry we  must  commence  to  fix  in  our 
minds  the  fact  that  our  railroads  handle 
only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
goods,  while  the  remaining  seventy-five  per 
cent  is  carried  over  our  highways.  When- 
ever a  man  with  a  horse  and  wagon  or  a 
motor  truck  loaded  with  goods  consumes 
two  hours  in  making  a  trip  that  could  be 
made  in  one  hour  on  a  better  road,  he  is 
working  at  only  fifty  per  cent  efficiency. 
Thousands  of  hours  are  wasted  daily  in 
America  due  to  slow  travel  on  unimproved 
roads. 

The  science  of  road  building  has  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly  in  recent  years.  As 
fast  as  highway  engineers  invent  new  styles 
of  road  surface,  adapted  to  support  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  traffic,  the  motor  engi- 
neers invent  new  and  heavier  kinds  of 
vehicles.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
weight  and  carrying  capacity  of  the  motor 
trucks  of  to-daj-  exceed  those  of  the  railroad 
freight  cars  of  several  years  ago.  Who  can 
tell  what  burden  the  highways  of  the  future 
will  have  to  bear? 

The  broken-stone,  or  macadam,  roads 
which  satisfactorily  bore  the  travel  of 
earlier  days  now  deteriorate  rapidly  under 
the  combined  traffic  of  horse-drawn  and 
motor-driven  vehicles.  After  the  iron  horse- 
shoes and  steel  wagon  tires  have  broken  up 
the  stone  surface  they  are  followed  by  the 
low,  fast-moving  automobiles,  and  the  dust, 
which  formerly  was  packed  into  the  road, 
making  it  solid,  is  sucked  out  and  thrown 
into  the  air,  to  be  distributed  over  adjacent 
fields.  This  breaking  up  of  the  road  surface 
by  horses  and  wagons  was  once  an  advan- 
tage, whereas  in  this  day  of  the  motor  car  it 
causes  rapid  destruction. 

(Continued  on  Page  149) 
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Slip  St.  Nick  the  P.  A.  wink! 


AND,  you  can  bet  your  suspenders  against  the  juiciest  turkey 
XA.  joint  on  the  platter  he'll  deliver  that  joy'us  pound  humidor  of 
Prince  Albert  tobacco — dolled  all  dandy  in  holiday  duds — right 
on  the  tick-of-the-clock ! 

For,  the  old  boy's  wise  to  the  Smoke  High  Sign;  he  knows  what 
a  smoking  man  needs,  and,  what  this  peach -of -a-package  means 
in  putting  the  cheertone  into  the  gift  room  atmosphere  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  ! 

You'll  spot  the  holly  spirit  of  the  big  prize  the  instant  it  breaks 
into  view !  It  spells  smoke-sport  all  day  Christmas  and  many 
days  and  nights  thereafter !  It  passes  out  a  good-will-message 
that  keeps  the  merry  old  fun-mill  buzzing  at  top  capacity — and 
that  pet  jimmy  pipe  working  to  beat  the  band !  For,  Prince  Albert 
can't  bite  or  parch.   Both  are  cut  out  by  our  patented  process ! 


It's  Christmas  all  by  itself — this  joy-jar-of-P.  A. 
and  out ! 


inside 


Paste  it  in  your  bonnet  that  right  now's  the  time  to  get  in  your 
word  for  this  gift-of-gladness,  for  St.  Nick  will  be  on  the  job  before 
you're  many  days  older !  Prince  Albert  is  also  supplied  in  hand- 
some pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors,  in  tidy  red  tins  and 
toppy  red  bags — each  a  man's  choice ! 

R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PRINCE 

Albert 

the  national 


joy  smoke 

Copyright  1920  by  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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William 

II  PAT|EN|TED  «■» 

Holder  lop 
Shaving  Stick 


Holder 

mam 

Shaving 

IsBfc 


Williams* 
fate  Powd«*r 


Ydu  don  t  have  to  set 


WITH  Williams'  you  don't  have 
to  make  all  the  preparations  for  a 
simple  job  that  constitutes  for  many 
men  a  daily  tragedy. 

For  Williams'  requires  no  set  con- 
ditions—  whether  the  water  be  hot  or 
cold,  hard  or  soft,  a  thorough  brushing 
will  always  bring  the  same  thick,  soft 
lather  that  gets  way  down  underneath 
and  instantly  softens  the  toughest  beard. 

THE  J.B.W1LLIAM5  COMPANY  MAKERS  ALSO 


To  prove  this  buy  today  a  Williams' 
Shaving  Stick  or  a  tube  of  Williams' 
Shaving  Cream.  Tomorrow  morning 
make  every  shaving  condition  as  un- 
favorable as  possible,  allow  but  a  few 
minutes'  time  and  see  for  yourself  how 
quickly  and  easily  you  get  a  delight- 
fully cool,  clean  shave  with  the  famous 
Williams'  lather  and,  above  all,  how 
soothed  and  comfortable  your  face  feels 
after  the  shave. 


the  stage 

Send  10  cents  for  trial 
Re-Load  Stick 

The  Re-Load  has  a  firm  threaded  metal  collar. 
You  simply  screw  this  into  the  holder-cap.  Send 
ioc  in  stamps  for  sample,/////  size  permanent 
holder  top,  with  reduced  size  soap.  When  the 
sample  is  used  up,  you  need  buy  only  the  new 
Re-Load,  saving  the  cost  of  a  new  holder-top. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  also  comes  in  the  forms  of  cream, 
liquid  ami  powder.  Trial  size  of  any  of  these  for  6c  in  stamps. 


OF  MATINEE  VIOLETS,  JERSEY  CREAM  AND  OTHER  TOILET  SOAPS.  TALC  POWDER. DENTAL  CREAM, ETC. 
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(Continued  from  Page  146) 

Experience  in  recent  years  has  shown, 
that  private  or  residential  roads  of  the  more 
expensive  types  go  to  pieces  sooner  under  a 
light  traffic  than  they  do  under  a  heavy 
traffic.  There  are  many  instances  where 
private  roads  and  public  roads  have  been 
constructed  according  to  the  same  specifi- 
cations and  lying  in  the  same  community. 
The  public  road  has  carried  a  heavy  traffic 
and  remained  in  good  condition  for  years, 
while  the  surface  of  the  private  road  speed- 
ily went  to  pieces  because  there  was  not 
enough  travel  over  it  to  keep  the  surface 
ironed  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  road  building  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  physical  conditions  met  with  in 
different  localities  and  the  multiplicity  of 
methods  and  materials  employed.  Asphalt, 
brick  and  wooden-block  pavements  appear, 
to  be  favored  in  the  building  of  city  streets, 
while  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  seems 
to  be  swinging  to  the  concrete  road  as  the 
most  satisfactory  type  of  highway  to  con- 
nect cities  and  towns  and  for  rural  regions. 
The  principal  argument  of  the  opponents  of 
the  concrete  road  is  that  such  highways  are 
difficult  to  patch  after  they  become  bumpy 
and  worn.  In  the  matter  of  durability  the 
concrete  road  has  already  proved  its  worth. 
The  advocates  of  this  type  of  construction 
also  contend  that  it  can  be  repaired  easily 
and  satisfactorily. 

The  speed  with  which  motor  traffic  now 
moves  makes  it  advisable  in  locating  a  new 
road  to  provide  a  view  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  either  by  direct 
sight  along  the  road  or  across  adjacent 
fields.  It  is  certain  that  with  the  rapid 
travel  of  the  future,  sharp  bends  and  short 
curves  on  main  highways  will  be  points  of 
great  danger. 

Water  is  the  most  destructive  agent  en- 
countered in  road  building.  No  road  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  unless  careful 
provisions  are  made  for  taking  the  water  off 
the  road  surface  and  from  underneath  the 
roadway.  The  best  practice  requires  that 
the  highway  shall  not  have  a  grade  of  more 
than  five  per  cent.  In  determining  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  natural  earth  under- 
lying a  roadway,  the  soil,  the  subsoil  and  at 
times  the  geological  formation  of  the  strata 
must  be  considered.  A  recent  road  congress 
concluded  that  the  strength  of  road  founda- 
tions should  be  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  supporting  power  of  the  ground  de- 
creases. 

In  planning  a  new  road  or  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  an  old  one  a  eareful  census  should  be 
taken  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of 
traffic  passing  over  it.  A  road  census  is 
taken  in  France  every  six  or  eight  years.  In 
such  a  survey  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  heavy  vehicles,  such  as  road 
rollers,  traction  engines  and  extra  large 
motor  trucks.  As  a  general  rule  such 
vehicles  do  not  damage  the  road  surface, 
because  of  the  width  of  the  tires;  in  fact 
these  heavy  vehicles  frequently  compact 
and  improve  the  highway.  However,  un- 
less a  road  is  well  built,  such  heavy  weights 
are  liable  to  fracture  the  foundation.  Some 
years  ago  engineers  favored  digging  up  old 
gravel  or  macadam  foundations.  The  newer 
thought  is  to  view  many  of  these  old  foun- 
dations as  an  economic  asset,  and  construct 
a  new  surface  that  is  best  adapted  to  the 
existing  foundation. 

In  considering  grade  and  the  smoothness 
of  road  surface  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  kind  of  traffic  the  road  is  to 
carry.  A  horse  can  draw  four  times  as  much 
load  weight  on  a  level  as  it  can  up  a  ten  per 
cent  grade.  If  a  horse  can  draw  two  thou- 
sand pounds  on  a  level  road  the  same 
amount  of  effort  will  draw  only  one  thou- 
sand pounds  on  a  five  per  cent  grade,  and 
five  hundred  pounds  on  a  grade  of  ten  per 
cent.  The  smoother  the  surface  the  less 
power  required  to  move  the  load.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  foothold  of  a  horse  lessens 
as  the  surface  gets  smoother.  Most  author- 
ities favor  a  smooth  road  on  the  level,  but 
they  differ  as  to  how  smooth  the  surface 
should  be  on  various  grades.  As  a  general 
rule,  if  a  road  is  much  used  by  horses,  a 
smooth  hard  surface  should  not  be  used  on 
grades  of  more  than  eight  per  cent.  Offset- 
ting this  idea  is  the  growing  belief  that  even 
farm  horses  will  become  accustomed  to 
smooth  roads,  and  can  be  trained  to  exert 
their  full  pulling  power  and  acquire  a  sure- 
footedness  on  smooth  pavements. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  new  hard- 
surface  road  in  good  condition  should  not 
exceed  three  or  four  cents  a  square  yard; 
that  is,  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
dollars  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 


dollars  per  mile  of  fifteen-foot  roadway. 
After  a  road  is  five  or  six  years  old  the  cost 
of  repairs  will  certainly  increase  until  the 
annual  expense  of  keeping  such  a  road  in 
good  shape  will  amount  to  as  much  as 
twelve  cents  a  square  yard  per  year,  after 
which  time  it  is  usually  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  construction  of  a  new  highway. 

On  roads  that  bear  only  a  normal  amount 
of  traffic — say,  three  hundred  vehicles  a 
day — the  surface  can  be  kept  in  fairly  good 
shape  by  applying  oil  or  tar.  This  method 
will  be  successful  only  when  the  petroleum 
products  are  properly  applied.  The  sur- 
face must  be  swept  clear  of  dust  and  should 
be  entirely  dry.  First  a  light  oil  should  be 
spread  on  the  cleaned  surface,  using  one- 
third  of  a  gallon  per  square  yard.  This 
application  should  be  left  for  a  day  or  two 
without  covering,  and  during  this  interval 
no  traffic  should  be  permitted  on  the  road, 
so  that  the  oil  will  have  a  chance  to  sink 
into  the  surface.  Later  a  like  amount  of 
heavy  oil  should  be  applied  and  covered 
with  sand  or  finely  ground  rock.  If  the 
heavy  oil  is  applied  cold  the  road  should  be 
fenced  off  for  at  least  a  day,  but  if  the  oil  is 
applied  hot  the  road  may  be  opened  for 
traffic  in  six  hours. 

The  availability  of  materials  is  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  type  of  road  selected 
for  a  given  community.  Almost  every 
state  possesses  some  material  that,  alone 
or  combined  with  other  materials,  will 
make  a  good  road  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In 
road  building  as  in  most  undertakings  the 
cost  of  upkeep  must  be  given  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  initial  outlay.  There  is 
no  economy  in  building  a  cheap  road  that 
will  later  burden  the  community  with  scan- 
dalous charges  for  repairs.  In  contract 
work  where  specifications  are  drawn  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  materials 
under  the  same  name  often  differ  widely  in 
grade.  The  term  "asphalt"  is  applied  alike 
to  the  product  that  comes  from  the  asphalt 
lakes  of  South  America  and  Trinidad  and 
the  petroleum  residuum  obtained  from  the 
oil  wells  of  this  and  other  countries. 

As  before  stated,  concrete  roads  just  now 
are  most  in  the  public  eye.  Of  the  proposed 
Federal  and  state  appropriations,  totaling 
one  billion  three  hundred  million  dollars, 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  will  be  spent 
for  concrete  highways.  This  type  of  road 
building  has  developed  into  a  real  science, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  hundreds  of  chemists, 
who  have  carried  on  exhaustive  laboratory 
tests.  Very  early  in  the  game  it  was  found 
that  water-bond  macadam  and  gravel 
roads  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  high-speed  traffic  of  the  present  day. 
Before  automobiles  and  trucks  came  into 
use  the  maintenance  cost  of  our  macadam 
roads  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  mile  per  year.  When  the  motor 
cars  commenced  to  use  these  roads  exten- 
sively the  average  annual  repair  cost 
jumped  to  about  one  thousand  dollars  per 
mile. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  en- 
gineers turned  to  concrete  as  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  first  concrete  roads  were  constructed 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  concrete 
was  laid  four  inches  in  thickness,  indif- 
ferently finished,  and  not  properly  treated 
during  the  period  in  which  the  concrete  was 
becoming  set.  This  pioneer  work  was  only 
partly  successful,  but  it  did  form  an  incen- 
tive for  engineers  to  make  a  study  of  this 
type  of  road.  Michigan,  New  York  and 
California  all  had  trouble  with  their  four- 
inch  concrete  roads,  chiefly  because,  in 
attempting  to  lay  a  big  mileage  in  concrete, 
quality  was  sacrificed. 

During  the  years  that  followed  there 
were  many  other  failures  in  the  building  of 
concrete  roads.  In  some  cases  there  was 
too  much  water  in  the  mixture.  In  other 
instances  there  was  too  little  cement  or  an 
insufficient  time  was  allowed  for  mixing. 
But  patient  research  finally  produced 
standardized  rules,  which  are  now  followed 
with  much  success. 

It  has  been  determined  that  a  mixing  of 
ten  minutes  or  more  by  machines  produces 
the  greatest  strength,  but  that  a  mixing 
for  one  minute  is  practical,  because  the  one- 
minute  concrete  tests  within  a  few  points 
of  any  mix  of  more  time.  One  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  was  that  very  wet 
mixed  concrete  has  considerably  less 
strength  than  that  mixed  with  as  little 
water  as  possible.  It  was  found  that  a 
mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  of 
sand  and  three  and  one-half  parts  of 
crushed  stone  was  the  best.  These  con- 
clusions now  form  the  basis  of  the  specifi- 
cations of  most  states. 


Make  It  a  Cracker  Jack  Christmas 

For  a  glorious  Christmas,  try  the  good 
old-fash  ioned  kind. 

Take  home  a  dozen  boxes  of  Cracker 
Jack  to  hang  on  the  tree  and  tuck  in 
bulging  stockings. 

Let  the  children  eat  all  the  Cracker 
Jack  they  want.  It's  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing— good  for  them. 

"The  More  You  Eat-The  More  You  Want" 

RUECKHEIM  BROS.  &  ECKSTEIN 
Chicago  and  Brooklyn 

Makers  of  Cracker  Jack,  Angelus  Marshmallows  and 
other  "RELIABLE"  CONFECTIONS 


TRADE  MARK 
REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The   DOT  I'"e  "Lift-the-Dot"  was  the  first  successful  fastener  for  auto- 

mobile curtains  and  tops — and  in  manv  other  places  on  the 
mark  ,  .  T  J  •  i  j 

„  modern  motor  car.    Jt  proved  its  strength  and  service. 

of  Fasteners 

Now,  on  luggage  and  sporting  goods — canvas  or  leather — 
•  "Lift-the-Dot"  is  used  where  buckles  and  straps  used  to  be 

It  is  the  safe  fastener — quick  and  convenient.  Just  remember 
to  lift  the  side  with  the  dot.  "Lift-the-Dot"  is  self-locking  on 
the  three  other  sides.    It  will  not  pull  loose  accidentally. 

Write  for  catalog  of  "The  Dot  Line"  of  fasteners.  Besides 
"Lift-the-Dot"  there  are  five  others.   A  fastener  for  every  need. 

CARR  FASTENER  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIFT^'DQT  Fasteners 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


"UfttheDot" 
"Dura  lie-Dot'"' 
"Veltex  Dot" 
*'  Amlo  Dot 11 
Segma  Dot  * ' 


The  Common  Senh 


Fatten  er 
Fastener 
Fastener 
Fastener 
Fastener 
Fastener 
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THE  extra  quality  built 
into  Florsheim  shoes 
when  prices  were  up  is  re- 
tained at  the  lower  prices  of 
today.  Florsheims  were  the 
best  buy  then;  they  are  a 
better  buy  now. 


Florsheim  quality  is  unusual ; 
Florsheim  prices  reasonable. 
The  name  in  every  pair. 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


The  Ormond  —  Style  M-59 
With  special  Dry  Foot  Welt. 
Booklet — "Styles  of  the  Times" 
— on  request. 


To-day  the  average  thickness  specified  is 
eight  inches  for  a  concrete  road  sixteen  feet 
wide,  nine  inches  for  an  eighteen-foot  road, 
and  ten  inches  for  a  twenty-two-foot  road. 
The  development  of  paving  machinery  for 
use  in  building  concrete  highways  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  knowledge 
concerning  road-building  materials.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  cost  of  building  this  type  of 
highway  would  now  be  prohibitive.  At 
present  high  prices  a  sixteen-foot  concrete 
road,  eight  inches  thick,  costs  approxi- 
mately forty-five  thousand  dollars  per  mile, 
where  the  roadway  is  comparatively  level 
and  little  grading  is  necessary.  If  there  is 
much  excavating  or  if  grading  or  rock  is 
encountered  the  cost  will  go  as  high  as  sixty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

Ten  years  ago  the  maximum  result  pos- 
sible in  building  a  ten-foot  road,  six  inches 
thick,  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  linear  feet  of  highway  in  a  ten-hour 
day.  At  present  the  world's  records  in 
road  building,  established  by  two  con- 
tractors using  two  different  methods,  are 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  linear  feet 
per  day  of  sixteen-foot  road,  eight  inches 
thick,  using  a  portable  paving-plant 
method,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  linear  feet  of  similar  roadway,  using 
the  stationary  or  central  mixing-plant 
method. 

In  the  first  plan  the  portable  concrete 
paving  mixer  is  usually  a  huge  machine 
having  crawler  traction  and  capable  of 
pulling  itself  out  of  any  sort  of  land  on  its 
own  power.  The  materials,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, are  brought  to  this  machine, 
mixed,  and  discharged  directly  from  the 
paver  to  the  road.  The  mixed  concrete  is 
properly  spread  by  finishing  and  tamping 
machines  which  travel  on  their  own  power. 
Few  men  are  needed,  only  thirty-two  being 
employed  on  the  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  foot  record  job  mentioned 
above.  Before  labor-saving  machines  were 
invented  forty  to  sixty  men  would  have 
been  required  on  a  job  of  this  kind,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  ten-foot 
road,  six  inches  thick. 

In  the  second  method,  which  proved  to 
be  the  speedier  of  the  two,  the  concrete 
mixer  is  stationary  at  one  point,  where  all 
the  materials  are  mixed  for  several  miles  of 
roadway.  For  instance,  on  a  four-mile 
stretch  of  road  the  central  mixing  plant 
would  be  located  at  the  two-mile  point, 
and  the  mixed  concrete  hauled  in  both 
directions  until  that  four-mile  section  was 
completed.  Then  the  entire  plant  would 
be  moved  forward  four  miles  to  the  central 
point  of  the  next  four-mile  section.  This 
plant  consists  primarily  of  overhead  bins 
feeding  directly  into  the  concrete  mixer. 
The  materials  are  brought  up  to  the  mixing 
plant  by  a  railroad  or  trucks  and  loaded 
into  the  bins  by  automatic  loading  derricks 
or  buckets.  The  mixed  wet  concrete  is  dis- 
charged from  the  mixer  into  trucks,  and  is 
hurried  to  the  roadbed.  As  before  stated, 
successful  concrete  for  roads  must  be  mixed 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  engineers  agree  that 
in  its  mixed  state  it  may  be  transported 
several  miles  without  becoming  set. 

The  success  of  the  concrete  road  of 
to-day  is  not  accidental.  It  is  based  on 
science  and  practical  experience.  Already 
we  have  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  con- 


crete highways  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  good  start  in  the  building  of  permanent 
roads.  However,  when  we  remember  that 
there  are  two  million,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  highways  in  this 
country,  half  of  which  are  traversed  every 
day  by  rural  mail  carriers  bringing  news 
of  the  world  to  millions  of  rural  citizens, 
we  must  accept  the  conclusion  that  our 
present  mileage  of  rock-and-cement  high- 
ways is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  begin- 
ning of  the  job  that  lies  before  us. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  history  when 
the  building  of  roads  was  necessary  to  a 
nation's  economic  life  that  time  is  now,  and 
the  place  is  here.  The  United  States  has 
reached  a  point  in  its  development  where  it 
cannot  enjoy  genuine  industrial  freedom 
unless  the  main  avenues  of  transportation 
are  open  and  unrestricted  to  all. 

If  we  must  view  roads  from  a  local  or 
selfish  standpoint  rather  than  as  a  great 
national  asset,  the  arguments  favoring 
their  construction  are  still  irrefutable.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  roads  built  from 
agricultural  districts  to  populous  cities 
with  large  markets  increase  the  value  of 
farm  land  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  due  to 
the  decreased  cost  of  hauling  crops  and 
food  supplies  over  the  roads. 

In  California  there  is  a  town  named 
Petaluma,  which  is  probably  the  center  of 
the  world's  largest  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
ducing district.  An  investment  of  more 
than  twenty  million  dollars  is  represented 
there.  The  annual  production  is  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  eggs.  Be- 
fore concrete  roads  were  built  in  the 
county,  shipments  were  made  almost  en- 
tirely by  railroad.  Breakage  represented 
an  enormous  waste,  amounting  as  it  did  to 
over  three  per  cent  of  the  eggs  shipped.  A 
recent  investigation  showed  that  trucking 
saves  the  producer  two  to  three  cents  per 
case  in  shipping  charges,  and  the  cases  are 
returned  free  to  the  receiving  station. 

Fruit  growers  have  also  learned  the  value 
of  paved  roads.  When  fruit  becomes 
bruised  through  rough  handling  or  haulage 
it  is  apt  to  get  a  good  start  toward  spoiling, 
and  the  selling  value  of  the  fruit  is  reduced. 
Just  one  example  will  tell  the  story:  Before 
paved  roads  were  put  into  a  certain  district 
one  grower  could  haul  only  by  horse  and 
wagon,  carrying  two  tons  per  load.  The 
haul  was  eight  miles — sixteen  miles  with 
the  return  trip — a  good  full  day's  travel. 
Now,  with  concrete  roads,  this  same  grower 
uses  a  five-ton  truck  which  makes  four 
round  trips  each  day,  thus  transporting 
twenty  tons  of  fruit  daily.  Hundreds  of 
similar  cases  might  be  cited  to  drive  home 
the  vital  importance  of  good  roads  to  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

The  present  is  a  time  for  rigid  economy 
and  not  extravagance.  But  economy  is  not 
exercised  by  the  mere  abstinence  from 
spending  money.  There  is  just  as  much 
sense  in  a  great  commercial  organization 
trying  to  save  through  eliminating  the 
company's  annual  expenditure  for  type- 
writers and  telephones  as  there  is  in  a  state 
or  nation  attempting  to  economize  through 
stinting  on  its  appropriations  for  better 
and  more  permanent  highways.  Good 
roads  mean  more  prosperity,  greater  in- 
dividual freedom,  increased  national  safety, 
lower  living  costs  and  higher  standards  of 
education  and  morality. 


Mount  Tallac,  Lake  Tahoo 
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Stocking  mileage  is  some' 
thing  to  think  about  now. 
Not  "how  much  does  it 
cost?"  but  "how  far  will  it 
carry  one?"  is  the  impor- 
tant consideration.  Phoe- 
nix hosiery  has  achieved 
first  place  in  world  sales 
because  it  has  persistently 
furnished  an  enduring  el- 
egance at  low  cost.  Is  it 
not  wisdom  to  be  mindful 
of  stocking  mileage  now? 
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Hidden  strength  7S[o.  2 — 
Lining  of  a  gun 


Forging  the  gun  jacket 


Turning  gun  on  lathe 


Clnd  therein  lies  its  strength 


The  rifled  bores  of  the  world's  greatest  guns  become  seared 
and  eroded  after  constant  firing. 

Continual  action  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  explosion  on 
the  tube  and  inner  surface  soon  put  the  gun  out  of  service. 

The  life  and  the  strength  of  the  mightiest  gun  are  only  as 
long  and  strong  as  its  lining. 

And  so  with  shoes.  A  strong  shoe  lining  reinforces  the 
leather  and  seams,  helps  hold  the  shoe  in  shape,  and  thus 
promotes  comfort  and  increases  the  wear. 

"Red-line-in"  shoe  lining  is  the  strongest  by  test,  heaviest 
in  cotton  and  most  satisfactory  in  wear.  It  insures  dollars' 
worth  more  wear  in  a  shoe. 

Ask  for  shoes  lined  with  "Red-line-in."  This  lining  is 
marked  (trade-marked)  with  a  RED  THREAD  running 
through  the  fabric.    Look  for  the  RED  THREAD. 

How  to  get  up  to  $2  greater  worth  in  the  shoes  you 
buy  is  told  in  the  "Red-line-in"  booklet.    Write  for  it 

FARNSWORTH,  HOYT  COMPANY 

Established  1856 

Lincoln  and  Essex  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Lowering  gun  in  position 


REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 

SHOE  LINING 

J^VfaJ^es  shoes  wear  longer 
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TEE  PBM€G€K°BLUB  MLi 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 


So  there  they  were  on  the  settee,  and 
close  together,  because  they  naturally  had 
to  be  to  hold  the  long,  flat  album  between 
them;  and  now  and  then  as  they  bent  their 
heads  to  examine  a  picture  more  minutely 
Luella's  hair  brushed  Walter's  cheek.  Now 
and  then  their  fingers  touched ;  the  slightest, 
most  accidental  of  touches,  and  the  briefest 
imaginable;  but  there  was  no  insulation  to 
protect  the  highly  charged  points  of  con- 
tact. The  potent  current  of  life  flashed 
from  one  to  the  other,  swiftly  traversing 
each  tense  nerve  to  heart  and  brain.  Partial 
paralysis,  inhibition,  stimulation,  clouded 
mentality,  faltering  speech,  suffusion  of  the 
capillaries,  accelerated  cardiacal  action — 
all  the  deliciously  terrifying,  tingling  effects ! 
Proximity,  thou  art  the  devil ! 

And  so  they  drew  a  little  apart ;  an  almost 
imperceptible  movement  implying  no  dis- 
taste of  nearness,  but  courteous  considera- 
tion for  a  neighbor's  ease.  Luella  would 
have  given  worlds  just  then  for  the  intrusion 
of  mother  or  Jim;  and  would  have  bitterly 
resented  the  intrusion.  She  wished  that 
she  had  not  been  such  a  little  fool  as  to  ask 
him  to  look  at  these  pictures.  But,  thank 
heaven,  there  were  only  a  few  more  pages 
to  look  at !  She  believed  she  was  actually 
trembling.  Would  he  notice  it?  She  was 
afraid  that  he  would.  She  was  afraid. 

Anybody  would  think  she  had  never 
looked  over  an  album  with  a  boy — and  on 
this  same  settee.  But  this  was  different. 
Ordinarily  it  would  have  been  "Freddy" 
or  "Johnny"  or  "Willy"— as  the  case 
might  have  demanded — "you'll  get  your 
head  bumped  in  a  way  you  won't  like  if 
you're  not  careful.  Quit  it !  And  move  over 
a  yard  or  two.  You  must  think  you  are  on 
a  Devon  car  in  the  rush  hour.  'Aw'  nothing ! 
I  may  be  a  pippin,  but  you're  no  fruit  press 
and  I  won't  jell — I'll  yell.  Keep  your  hands 
on  your  own  side  of  the  page.  Thank  you. 
Now  behave." 

Yes,  this  was  different.  She  would  have 
knocked  her  head  against  Freddy's,  shoved 
him  over  on  the  settee  or  spatted  his  tres- 
passing hands  without  the  least  discompo- 
sure, and  proceeded  with  her  babble  of 
explanation.  Once  Johnny  Harper  had 
kissed  her.  She  didn't  mind  a  boy  trying  to 
kiss  her,  as  a  general  thing.  It  was  rather 
fun,  and  it  didn't  hurt  her  ear  or  chin  or 
cheek.  But  Johnny — well,  she  wasn't  afraid, 
or  the  least  bit  trembly.  She  was  just  mad 
clear  through,  and  the  slap  that  Johnny  got 
left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  her  feeling  in 
the  matter.  But  Walter  was  behaving — 
very  much  so.  She  stole  a  sidelong  glance 
at  him,  and  he  was  looking  at  father's 
afternoon  catch  rather  glassily,  but  with 
intense  interest.  A  lock  of  his  thick,  dark 
hair  was  sticking  up  straight,  and  it  wor- 
ried her.  How  strong  and  clean  and  firm 
his  neck  was ! 

"It  must  be  a  great  place  for  fishing," 
he  said. 

"It  is,"  agreed  Luella,  and  there  she 
stuck.  She  simply  couldn't  babble  "That's 
Sadie  Webber,  my  chum." 

"Who's  the  fellow  with  you?" 

"A  friend  of  Jim's."  Oh,  Luella!  "That's 
old  Rover — the  dog.  Poor  old  fellow;  he 
was  very  nearly  blind,  and  he  walked  so 
stiffly  it  always  made  me  want  to  cry. 
There's  Sade  again — the  lady  in  the  ham- 
mock is  Miss  Klein." 

"Who's  the  boy  with  the  spiky  little 
mustache?" 

"Another  friend  of  Jim's— Emory  Bran- 
don. We  were  just  fooling.  Jim  snapped 
us.  Let's  turn  over." 

"Wait." 

His  face  was  pretty  serious;  not  frowning 
exactly,  but— Jim  had  lots  of  sense,  snap- 
ping that! 

"We  were  all  kind  of  fooling,"  Luella 
explained  again,  and  was  angry  with  herself 
for  explaining. 

"Yes,"  said  Walter  gravely. 

He  was  wishing  that  he  had  been  among 
those  present  when  that  picture  wassnapped, 
so  that  he  might  have  lured  Mr.  Emory 
Trained  Seal  Brandon  to  a  secluded  spot, 
preferably  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bluff, 


and  without  unnecessary  words  but  a  plen- 
itude of  active  demonstration  convinced 
that  bird  that  just  fooling  had  its  proper 
metes  and  bounds.  The  river  would  have 
been  handy  to  throw  him  into  when  the 
demonstration  was  concluded.  For  that 
bird  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  knew  he 
was  taking  advantage  of  a  sweet,  innocent 
young  girl  who  didn't  know  how  it  would 
look  to  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances.  If  it  had  been  any  other 
girl — one  of  these  wise  Janes  always  out  for 
a  good  time  and  expecting  you  to  play  up 
to  them — it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad. 
He,  Walter,  might  have  done  it  himself. 
But  Luella! 

It  made  a  fellow  feel  mighty  rotten  to  be 
calling  on  a  girl  like  Luella  after  cutting  up 
with  a  lot  of  these  Flossy  Floras  that  you 
could  kid  along  and  never  worry  about  how 
they  were  going  to  take  it.  Looking  at  an 
album  with  one  of  them  now,  his  arm  would 
have  been  edging  along  the  back  of  that 
settee  an  hour  ago.  But  Luella!  A  kid! 
A  dear,  shy  little  kid,  scared  to  death, 
too,  as  it  was.  He  couldn't  even  talk  to 
her — not  sitting  this  way.  If  he  were  back 
in  the  chair  that  he  had  left  

"And  that's  all,"  said  Luella,  closing  the 
album. 

Walter  took  it  from  her,  walked  round 
the  settee  to  put  it  on  the  Jack-o'-bean — 
and  then  walked  back  to  his  chair,  aloof  as 
ever.  But  Luella  thought  she  knew  a  way 
to  overcome  that — if  she  dared.  And 
would  she  dare? 

"You  must  think  I  put  in  my  vacations 
having  my  picture  taken,"  she  said.  "But 
you  know  how  it  is;  they  won't  let  you 
stay  out  of  the  group  if  you  are  anywhere 
round." 

"That  makes  the  group  interesting," 
said  Walter,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
he  was  getting  back  into  his  old  form.  Then 
he  played  right  into  Luella's  hand.  "If  I 
were  a  girl  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  a 
group  with  you,"  he  added,  reddening,  how- 
ever, at  his  own  temerity.  "I'd  let  you 
stay  out,  or  I'd  stay  out  and  let  you  be 
taken  alone." 

Luella  did  not  ask  him  why. 

"I  don't  often  go  to  a  regular  studio  and 
have  a  regular  picture  taken,"  she  said. 
"I  had  one  taken  about  a  month  ago 
that  " 

She  blushed  at  herself. 

"Won't  you  let  me  see  it,  please?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  to  see  it.  You've 
seen  enough  of  them  for  one  evening." 

"Please!" 

Luella  was  glad  to  go.  It  was  perfectly 
ridiculous,  the  way  she  was  blushing;  and 
Walter  was  blushing,  too,  which  made  it 
worse. 

"Excuse  me  then." 

She  sped  upstairs — noiselessly,  because 
the  door  of  the  sewing-room  parlor  on  the 
first  floor  was  ajar  and  father  was  sitting 
in  the  retired  Boston  rocker  reading  his 
paper  by  the  light  of  the  Argand  lamp  on 
the  old  marble-topped  center  table.  As 
she  passed  on  tiptoe  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  mother,  who  seemed  to  be  reading  also. 
She  was  glad  that  they  did  not  see  or  hear 
her.  In  her  room  she  switched  on  the  light 
and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass.  Gracious, 
she  was  a  sight !  Her  cheeks  were  like  fire 
and  her  eyes  seemed  all  pupils — big  as 
saucers.  She  bathed  her  glowing  face  in 
cold  water  and  patted  it  dry  with  a  towel. 
A  touch  of  powder  and— no,  she  put  that 
back.  It  wasn't  necessary.  Then  she 
opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  her  latest 
photograph  and  studied  it  carefully. 

It  was  the  best,  the  most  artistic  that  she 
had  ever  had;  the  hazy  gray,  horribly  ex- 
pensive sort,  with  softened  outlines  and 
three-quarter  pose,  by  a  genius.  A  won- 
derful neck  and  throat,  and  the  slender  arm 
gleaming  through  the  gauzy  sleeve— capti- 
vating! But  her  expression  was  the  truly 
marvelous  thing — pensive,  wistful,  dreamy; 
no  saucy  smile  in  this  one.  In  maiden 
meditation,  eh?  Meditation  that  it  seemed 
almost  sacrilegious  to  intrude  upon;  some- 
thing almost  holy  about  it.  Luella  tried  to 


ISave  your  feet 


Walk  farther 
without  fatigue 

Troubled  with  aching  feet?  Do  your  feet 
have  that  broken-down  feeling?  Jung's 
Arch  Braces  will  help  you,  no  matter  what 
other  braces  or  supports  you  use  now. 
Until  you  wear  them  you  can't  imagine  the 
difference  they  make.  Walking  becomes  a 
real  pleasure.  You  can  stand  for  hours  with- 
out discomfort.   You  just  don't  get  tired. 

Jung's  Arch  Braces  help  nature  strengthen 
the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  feet  by 
holding  the  small  bones  in  position  instead 
of  building  a  false  support  underneath. 
They  correct  fallen  arches  and  foot-strain. 
Relieve  tired  and  aching  feet  instantly. 
Prevent  that  broken-down  feeling.  (Our 
free  book  tells  how.) 

Their  light  weight  insures  perfect  foot  comfort. 
No  ungainly  humps.  No  burdensome  pads.  No 
annoying  metal  piates.  Recommended  by  physi- 
cians. Exact  size  for  every  foot.  Made  of  spe- 
cially prepared  "Superlastik."  Price  $1  per  pair. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

If  your  shoe  dealer,  druggist  or  chirop- 
odist can't  supply  you,  order  direct. 
Write    for    illustrated    Free  Booklet. 

The  Jung  Arch  Brace  Company 

4120  Jung  Building  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Shoe  dealers  and  druggists  — write  for  trial  offer. 


ARCH  BRACES 


Give  her  happier  ironing 
days !  She  is  certain  to 
appreciate  that  kind  of 
thoughtfulness. 
Not  an  ordinary  ironing 
table — that  wouldn't  do. 
But  a  Rid-Jid— that's 
different!  Its  three 
strong  legs  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  never 


For  Her — 


slips  or  creeps,  tilts  or 
wabbles.  Stands  rigidly 
even  on  a  floor  that  is 
warped. 

And  that  long  open  end 
makes  it  as  easy  to  iron 
circular  garments  as  the 
simple  flat  pieces.  Folds 
easily  and  compactly, 
weighs  only  14  lbs.  Has 
a  quality  appearance. 


Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  mail  us  $5  and  we  will  send  you 
one  promptly,  express  prepaid. 

Rid-Jid  Products  Corporation 

Waukegan,  111. 
Western  Factory,  Portland,  Ore. 
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With  the  first  touch  of  its  respon- 
sive lead  to  paper  you  will  be  glad  you 
selected  Dixon's  Eldorado. 

Its  firm,  true,  smooth-working  lead 
increases  the  value  and  the  volume  of 
the  work  that  can  be  done  by  every- 
body who  uses  a  pencil — artists,  en- 
gineers, executives,  accountants,  sales- 
men, clerks,  stenographers! 


"tfie  master  drawing  pencil" 


Made  in  17  Leads — 
one  for  every  need  or 
preference 


PENCILWISE  ADVICE 
Select  Dixon's  Eldorado 
the  next  time  you  buy 
pencils.  Meantime — write 
for  pencil  book,  "Finding 
Your  Pencil."  It  wi" 
help  you  choose  exactly 
the  right  lead  for  your 
particular  work. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  8J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors  : 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


PAUL'S  JAM 


■t; 


IS 

■I 


oth 


different  from 


— Because  the  famous  berries  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mountain  are  better  than  other  berries. 

— Because  the  full  flavor  of  the  berry  cornea  only, 
when  it  ripens  on  the  vine. 

- — Because  that  full  flavor  is  preserved  in  pure 
sugar  at  the  Kitchens  in  the  Berry  Field*— not 
the  largest,  but  the  lightest,  sunniest-,  roost  mod- 
ern kitchens  in  America. 

That's  why  PAUL'S  JAM  is  so  good  that  you 
want  it  for  your  family. 


Learo  many  n«W  way*  of  serving  jam  in  "From 
the  Valley  of. the  Mountain."   Postpaid  for  4c. 


PUYALLUP  &  SUMNER  FRUIT  GROWERS 

CANNING  CO. 
204  Paul  Ave.  Puyallup,  Wash. 


do  it  again  before  her  mirror,  but  it  was 
only  a  fairly  passable  imitation.  So  she 
gave  it  up,  and  after  a  final  pat  to  the  hair 
bunched  over  her  ears  she  turned  out  the 
light  and  stole  softly  downstairs. 

Walter  was  standing  when  she  entered 
the  room.  He  took  the  picture  from  her 
and  carried  it  to  a  good  light,  and  Luella 
could  see  the  quick  breath  that  he  drew 
when  he  saw  what  it  was.  She  waited,  her 
heart  beating  tumultuously. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  anything  like  me?" 

He  made  no  answer  until  she  repeated 
her  question;  then  he  said  "Yes." 

He  honestly  thought  it  was  like  her,  and 
perhaps  he  was  right— to  a  certain  extent; 
possibly— to  a  certain  extent.  But  there 
wasn't  a  word  about  movie  directors  fight- 
ing ferociously  for  a  chance  to  star  her  if 
they  ever  got  a  slant  at  this  picture.  Lu- 
ella held  out  her  hand  for  it.  The  crucial 
moment  had  arrived.  Would  he  give  it 
back?  "Lis'n,  girlie!  I'm  going  to  keep 
this."  No,  he  wouldn't  be  fresh.  But  he 
might — he  might  

Walter  sighed  and  gave  it  back  to  her. 
Not  exactly  that,  though,  for  he  withdrew 
it  hesitatingly  for  an  inch  or  two  as  she 
was  about  to  take  it. 

"I  don't  suppose — you  would  " 

"You  give  that  right  back  to  me,"  said 
Luella  with  a  quavering  attempt  at  severity 
and  a  wavering  look  of  command. 

He  obeyed  her  instantly.  Before  she 
realized  it  the  photograph  was  once  more 
in  her  possession.  She  turned  away  from 
him  and  laid  it  on  the  Jack-o'-bean,  and 
stood  with  her  head  bent  looking  at  it  and 
trying  to  think.  A  pretty  little  figure  she 
made  in  that  posture  too. 

"You — you  don't  want  it,"  she  mur- 
mured without  raising  her  head. 

"I  want  it  more  than  I  ever  wanted  any- 
thing in  my  life,"  said  Walter.  "Except 
one  thing,"  he  added,  and  took  a  step  that 
brought  him  close  to  her  side. 

"It  wouldn't — I  don't  give  my  picture 
to  gentlemen." 

"I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  perhaps, 
but  " 

"What  was  the  one  thing?"  she  asked 
almost  inaudibly. 

Walter — fearfully — took  her  hand.  Then 
she  raised  her  head  and  their  eyes  met. 
Walter's  fear  suddenly  left  him. 

There  was  no  unseemly  struggle.  In 
fact,  mother,  in  the  room  above,  was  just 
saying,  "They  are  awfully  quiet  down 
there." 


"Eh?"  replied  father,  laying  down  his 
paper.  "Quiet?  Why  of  course  they  are 
quiet.  They  don't  want  to  make  any 
racket  to  bring  the  neighbors  running  in. 
Well,  Walter's  a  good,  steady  boy;  enough 
sight  better  than  that  paper-hanging  young 
galoot  with  his  rennysonces  and  poppy- 
cock. I  guess  he  can  support  her.  If 
Luella's  satisfied,  I'm  sure  I  am." 

"Heigh-ho!"  sighed  mother. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  mother?  " 

"I  was  looking  through  the  album. 
James,  how  did  you  ever  come  to  choose 
such  a  looking  creature  as  I  was  then? 
Look  here!" 

Father  hitched  up  his  rocker  alongside 
hers  and  adjusted  his  spectacles.  Mother's 
1880-odd  bang  certainly  looked  queer,  and 
the  humped  sleeves  of  her  dress  were  to 
laugh.  A  bustle  was  apparent  as  she  stood 
by  an  Ionic  column  with  an  arm  draped 
more  or  less  gracefully  over  a  Corintho- 
Doric  pedestal.  But  her  pensive  dark  eyes 
looking  out  of  the  slightly  yellowed  photo- 
graph—and, in  fact,  her  whole  expression- 
were  singularly  like  those  of  her  daughter 
in  her  latest. 

"I'll  say  you  look  mighty  sweet,"  said 
father.  He  chuckled.  "You  look  as  if 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  your  mouth,  and 
about  that  time  you  were  certainly  a 
little— you  led  us  boys  a  devil  of  a  chase. 
I  wonder  what  became  of  Charley  Stokes. 
Remember  the  time  I  was  looking  over  the 
album  with  you  and  made  that  break  about 
your  Aunt  Fanny?  And  the  autograph 
album:  'To  thine  own  self  be  true.'  Yes, 
I  was  watching  my  step  those  days.  You  had 
me  guessing  right  up  to  the  time  we  got  into 
the  hack.  Where  am  I?  Holy  mackerel!" 

"And  you  fussing  all  the  time  about  poor 
Jimmy's  clothes!" 

"Jimmy  is  round  at  Sadie's,  I  suppose. 
Well,  fashions  change;  but  I  guess  boys 
and  girls  are  boys  and  girls,  much  the  same 
as  ever." 

Mother  turned  a  page. 

"There's  Luella.  Baby  Luella!  Little 
baby  Luella!  Just  think,  father!" 

Her  comfortable  double  chin  quivered. 
Father  coughed  and  patted  her  hand 
clumsily,  and  so  they  sat  for  some  minutes 
in  silence. 

"How  quiet  they  are  down  there!" 
mother  said  again,  and  again  sighed. 

"Why,  naturally,"  said  father.  He  closed 
the  peacock-blue  cover,  hoisted  himself 
slowly  from  his  chair,  laid  down  his  pipe 
and  stooped  over  and  kissed  her. 
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[  printing 

Paper  merchants  who 
sell  IVarrens  Standard 
Printing  Papers  can 
show  you  books  that 
we  have  prepared  to 
help  users  of  commercial 
printing  get  better  re- 
sults by  proper  paper 
selection.  Most  good 
catalog  printers  also 
have  a  set  of  these  books, 
and  they  can  be  seen  in 
the  public  libraries  of 
the  larger  cities. 


Pr  i  n  ti  nrf  Pa  pe  rs 


I 


F  you  buy  printing,  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  names  and  purposes  of  the  different 
grades  of  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
will  be  useful  to  you.  Knowing  one  thing 
leads  to  knowing  others.  You  can  hardly 
become  familiar  with  the  Warren  Standards 
without  having  a  firmer  grasp  on  many  other 
important  things  which  lead  on  from  Better 
Paper  to  Better  Printing.  The  list  of  papers: 


Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for 
artistic  halftone  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface 
in  glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine  halftone 
and  process  color  work 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted  for 
practical  printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.    Better  than  super, 
cheaper  than  coated 


Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable,  hand-sorted 
machine-finish  paper 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium 
screen  halftones 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish 
for  type  and  line  illustration 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard 
uniform  quality 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for 
offset  printing 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 
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The  Philadelphia 
Guarantee  Covers 
Insulation  Too 

TNSULATION  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  battery.    Its  possible  failure  is 
covered  by  the  Philadelphia  guarantee 
just  as  the  failure  of  any  other  part. 

Insulation  rarely  fails  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Diamond  Grid  Battery.  Not  only 
because  of  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  quarter  sawed  hard  wood  sep- 
arators, but  also  because  of  the  sturdy 
rigid  construction  of  the  Diamond  Grid. 

The  grid  or  plate  framework  is  "built 
like  a  bridge,"  diagonally  braced  for 
strength.  Being  rigid,  these  grids  re- 
lieve the  separators  from  strain  and 
pressure  and  greatly  prolong  their  life. 

And  remember,  this  is  not  mere  sales 
talk— it  is  backed  by  definite  guarantees: 


18  Months 

On  the  battery  without 
the  Philco  Retainer 


2  Years 

On  the  battery  with 
the  Philco  Retainer 


Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Ontario  and  C  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Watch  for  our  advertiue- 
ment  in  Saturday  Evening 
Poll,  January  IS,  1021,  i: 
me,  explaining  the  Philco 
Retainer. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BAWTTiRy 

With  the  PHILCO  Slotted  Retainer 


THE  "CORD  TIRE"  BATTERY 


« 

Give  her  a  washing  machine ! 


How  many  uses  in  your  home? 

Besides  being  a  wonderful  laundry 
Dap  Fels-Naptha  takes  spots  out  of 
ugs,  carpets,  cloth,  draperies.  Bright- 
sns  woodwork  instantly.  Cleans 
mmel  of  bath  tub,  washstand,  sink, 
iafely  cleans  anything  cleanable. 


\mell  the  real  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha. 
Hindfolded  you  can  tell  Fels-Naptha 
torn  all  other  soaps. 


Your  wife  or  mother  will  call  that  a  real  Christmas 
present!  The  washer  cuts  down  the  time  and  labor 
of  washing,  and  Fels-Naptha  carries  the  saving  to  the 
farthest  degree. 

Fels-Naptha  is  good  soap  and  real  naptha. 
By  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process,  which  has 
never  been  duplicated,  the  naptha  mixes  thor- 
oughly with  the  wash  water.  Thus  it  pene- 
trates to  every  fibre  of  the  fabric  and  quickly 
loosens  all  the  dirt. 

The  washer  churns  the  foamy  suds  and  the 
naptha  through  and  through  the  clothes — and 
out  they  come  astonishingly  white!  And  there 
is  no  sign  of  stickiness  to  the  sides  of  the  washer. 

Three  things  identify  the  genuine  Fels-Naptha 
— the  red-and-green  wrapper,  the  golden  bar, 
and  the  clean  naptha  odor.  Order  it  of  your 
grocer  today! 
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— confident  that  the  style  of  his  clothes  is  faultless, 
the  workmanship  unexcelled,  and  that  the  all-wool  fabrics 
are  of  unquestionable  integrity.  Such  is  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  wearers  of  Society  Brand  Clothes,  for  young  men  and 
men  who  stay  young. 

WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES  OF  CLOTHING  FLOODING  THE  MARKET,  LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEL  AS  YOUR  GUIDE 
ALFRED  DECKER  &  Cohn,  Makers,  Chicago,  New  York       In  Canada:  SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited,  Montreal 
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Crisco  is  sold  the  right  way,  by  net  weight, 
in  sanitary  dust-proof  containers.  Never 
sold  in  bulk.  One  pound  and  larger  sizes, 
at  all  good  dealers'. 

Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 


Which  requires  hotter  frying 
fat,  doughnuts  or  croquettes  — 
and  how  should  you  test  it? 

Learn  all  about  easy  Crisco  frying  in  the 
practical  cookbook,  "Recipes  for  Every- 
day," prepared  by  the  famous  cook,  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  for  users  of  Crisco.  The 
founder  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School 
and  editor  of  American  Cookery  also  gives 
many  delicious  recipes  suitable  for  every- 
day family  use.  Well  bound;  illustrated 
in  color.  One  copy  mailed,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps.  Address 
Department  K-12,  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


—when  Crisco  fries  perfectly  without  adding  the 
slightest  flavor  of  its  own. 

Until  you  try  it,  you  can't  imagine  how  much 
this  delicate,  tasteless  frying  fat  betters  fried  food 
—how  it  lets  you  enjoy  every  shading  of  natural 
flavor  in  fruity  fritters,  spicy  doughnuts  and 
toothsome  croquettes. 

It  is  better  from  the  health  standpoint,  too,  be- 
cause it  is  a  strictly  vegetable  product.  Perfectly 
digestible  itself,  foods  fried  in  it  are  digestible. 

It  is  economical,  because  it  quickly  forms  a  crisp 
crust  on  the  food  and  does  not  soak  in,  and  be- 
cause you  can  use  what  is  left  again  and  again. 
It  does  not  carry  the  taste  of  one  food,  even  fish 
or  onions,  to  the  next  thing  fried. 

Use  Crisco  for  tender,  flaky  pastry,  delicious 
biscuits  and  butterlike  cakes.  It's  always 
pure,  white,  fresh— gives  you  the  utmost 
quality  and  richness  for  every  cooking  purpose. 
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OPHIE.  ADAMS  couldn't  have  done  what  she  did 
that  night  if  she  hadn't  been  an  uncommonly  nice 
girl;  and  perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  done  it  if 
she  had  known  more  about  people— if  her  knowl- 
of  the  world  had 
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more  a  matter  of 
actual  experience  and  less 
a  matter  of  reading. 

She  had  read  a  great 
deal.  It  was  her  business 
to  read.  She  had  been 
valedictorian  of  her  class 
in  the  Belleville  High 
School,  and  after  that  she 
had  been  assistant  in  the 
Belleville  Public  Library; 
and  then  by  a  concatena- 
tion of  events  so  unusual 
that  Sophie  could  hardly 
believe  it  she  had  gone  to 
New  York  to  take  charge 
of  the  book  department 
at  Millman's. 

Sophie  Adams  was  one 
of  the  three  salesmen  on 
Manhattan  Island  who 
really  knew  books,  and 
as  a  book  salesman  she 
habitually  made  quick 
and  accurate  estimates  of 
people's  tastes.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  secret.  Per- 
haps she  was  able,  in  that 
brief  scene  on  the  side- 
walk, to  learn  more  about 
Sands  than  another  and 
more  worldly-wisewoman 
could  have  learned,  so 
that  she  acted  not  merely 
out  of  her  kindness  but  on 
Bound  knowledge.  Per- 
haps Sophie  Adams  knew 
what  she  was  doing. 

Sophie  Adams  could 
tell  at  a  first  glance 
whether  a  young  man  was 
likely  to  be  interested  in 
Henry  James'  Letters  or 
Thompson  on  Scientific 
Management;  and,  if  by 
chance  the  young  man 
was  the  literary  sort,  she 
knew  almost  on  the  in- 
stant whether  to  show 
him  James  Joyce's  latest 
and  most  obscure  novel 
or  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
This  Side  of  Paradise; 
and  of  course  it  was  no 
effort  for  her  to  decide 
at  sight  which  of  two 
smartly  dressed  young 
women  would  like  a  new 
novel  by  Kathleen  Norris 
and  which  was  looking 
for  more  psychoanalysis. 

Indeed  Sophie  Adams 
knew  so  well  the  mazes  of 
readers'  prejudices  that  she  made  a  first-rate  success  of  the  standing-order  system. 
Most  good  bookstores  have  a  few  customers  to  whom  they  send  one  good  book  a  week, 
or  every  new  book  that's  interesting,  or  the  really  worth-while  books.  But  no  bookstore 
in  New  York  has  so  many  such  customers  —  or  so  few  returns— as  Millman's  book 
department  had  under  Sophie  Adams'  management.  And  yet  she  didn't— she  couldn't— 
have  known  anything  about  men.    She  had  no  experience  of  love  except  in  her 


Thinking  of  Looking  Him  Vp  In  Who's  Who?"  She  Asked.  "No,' 

Him  to  be  In  Who's  Who  —  Yet 


imagination.  She  had  literally  never  been  kissed.  That 
is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  no  man  had  ever  wanted 
to  kiss  her.  Sophie  being  what  she  was  and  the  world 
being  what  it  is,  the  probabilities  are  that  a  good  many 

men  had  wanted  to  kiss 
her.  Only  Sophie  had 
that  air  of  detachment 
which  is  so  much  more 
discouraging  to  young 
men  than  any  want  of 
good  looks  can  possibly 
be.  It  wasn't  that  they 
didn't  like  to  look  at  her; 
it  was  that  she  didn't 
care  to  look  at  them. 

On  the  night  that  she 
saw  Rodney  Sands  for 
the  first  time  Sophie  was 
walking  home  from  the 
Empire  Theater.  It  had 
rained  earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  Sophie  was 
carrying  an  umbrella  that 
had  been  her  father's. 
The  umbrella  is  impor- 
tant. It  was  an  exception- 
ally strong,  well-made 
umbrella,  with  a  straight 
handle  of  some  hard 
black  wood  and  a  heavy 
silver  cap.  Sophie  rolled 
it  up  as  she  walked  across 
to  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
asphalt  was  all  wet  and 
glistening,  but  the  stars 
had  come  out,  so  Sophie 
rolled  the  umbrella 
tightly  and  fastened  the 
cover  with  its  little  strap 
that  went  round,  and 
walked  along  carrying  it 
notasaman  carriesa  stick, 
but  as  a  woman  carries  an 
umbrella — by  the  middle. 

Sophie  walked  down 
the  Avenue  by  preference. 
It  was  a  block  out  of  her 
way,  but  she  loved  the 
Avenue  at  night  after  a 
rain,  especially  in  the 
spring.  It  helped  to  keep 
the  mood  in  which  Ethel 
Barrymore  had  left  her. 
If  she  had  gone  down  in 
the  Subway,  noisy  and 
jerky  and  full  of  people, 
she  would  inevitably 
have  realized  that  the 
play  she  had  seen  was  a 
feeble  substitute  for  ro- 
mance. Walking  down 
the  empty  Avenue,  she 
could  remain  under  the 
spell  of  a  voice  that  some- 
how made  impossibly 
lovely  things  seem  possi- 
ble, in  spite  of  the  poor 
words  it  had  spoken. 
She  turned  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  walked  west  toward  her  fiat.  She  wasn't  in  the 
least  afraid.  She  wasn't  conscious,  unless  pleasantly,  that  it  was  nearly  midnight.  Oddly 
enough,  she  would  have  been  a  little  nervous  if  she  had  been  walking  from  the  opera  house 
in  Belleville.  Half  past  eleven  is  so  much  later  in  Belleville  than  it  is  in  New  York. 

Sophie  crossed  Sixth  Avenue.  She  was  scarcely  half  a  block  from  home.  She  saw 
ahead  a  young  man  walking  slowly  and  uncertainly  toward  Seventh  Avenue.  She  passed 


Sophie  Said.    "I  Shouldn't  Expect 
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him  with  a  feeling  in  which  a  slight  disgust  was  modified  by 
pity — he  was  drunk.  Sophie  paused  in  the  shadow,  of  her 
own  doorway  to  look  back. 

The  drunken  young  man  had  stopped  to  fumble  in  his 
pockets.  He  stood  with  his  feet  wide  apart,  swaying 
slightly,  as  if  the  cement  walk  were  a  deck  and  Thirteenth 
Street  were  a  seaway.  He  looked  through  all  his  pockets 
twice.  Sophie  watched  him  with  a  growing  interest.  She 
knew  nothing  of  drunkenness.  But  she  remembered  now  a 
sentence  she  had  read  recently  from  some  psychologist  of 
the  emotions:  "  Drunkenness  is  not  the  result  of  a  specific 
craving  for  alcohol;  it  is  the  result  of  unhappiness."  The 
young  man  now  steadied  himself  deliberately  and  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  forward.  His  gait  indicated  plainly  that 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  but  that  he  was 
patiently  determined  to  go  somewhere.  Sophie  wondered 
what  unhappiness  this  young  man  had  been  endeavoring 
to  escape,  and  she  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  sympathy  for  him. 
Sophie  was  not  entirely  happy  herself.  She  held  herself 
very  still  in  the  shadow  as  the  young  man  approached,  and 
then  she  saw  that  two  other  men  were  coming  up  rapidly 
behind  him.  They  separated  as  by  some  prearranged  plan 
when  they  came  even  with  him,  and  one  seized  his  left  arm 
and  the  other  his  right.  Sophie  realized  that  they  were 
going  to  rob  him.  But  evidently  the  young  man  realized 
it  also. 

He  stopped  short  not  ten  feet  from  where  Sophie  stood, 
and  shook  himself  free  and  launched  a  clumsy  blow  at  one 
of  the  thieves.  The  next  instant  they  had  him  down  and 
one  of  them  was  bumping  his  head  against  the  sidewalk 
while  the  other  knelt  to  go  through  his  clothes. 

Sophie's  right  hand  gripped  her  father's  umbrella.  It 
was  possibly  that — the  feel  of  a  weapon  in  her  hand — that 
gave  her  the  impulse  on  which  she  acted.  She  did  not  know 
why  she  acted.  She  never  did  know  the  why  of  the  next 
ten  seconds. 

The  man  who  was  kneeling  looked  up  just  as  the  um- 
brella descended  in  a  full  sweep.  The  silver  knob  caught 
him  above  his  right  eye  and  over  he  went.  Sophie  faced 
the  other  chap.   He  threw  up  his  arm  to 
ward  off  the  blow.  But  Sophie  did  not 
strike.  Instead  she  held  the  umbrella  in 
both  hands  and  thcust  with  all  her  might. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  his  feet,  so 
that  the  point  which  Sophie 
aimed  so  fiercely  at  his  face 
struck  him  in  the  throat  at  the 
Adam's  apple.  He  rolled  over 
with  a  gurgle  and  a  gasp 
that  made  Sophie  pause. 
She  wondered  if  it  was  the 
death  rattle.  Apparently  it 
wasn't.    The  man  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  and  ran.  Sophie 
whirled  to  face  the  other,  the 
umbrella  poised  for  a  back- 
hand stroke.  But  the  other  was 
running  also.  The  young  man 
sat  up  and  raised  both  hands 
high  above  his  head. 

"I  surrender,"  he  said  distinctly. 

"You  had  better  get  up  and  go  home — 
where  you  belong,"  Sophie  told  him. 

The  young  man  lowered  his  hands.  Pres- 
ently he  began  to  rub  the  back  of  his  head  as 
if  the  pain  of  its  violent  contact  with  the  side- 
walk had  only  now  penetrated  to  his  con- 
sciousness. Sophie  bent  and  took  his  arm. 

"Get  up!"  she  ordered. 

The  young  man  went  limp,  like  a  child  that  does  not 
wish  to  move. 

"Please,"  he  begged— "please  stand  perfectly  still  for 
a  moment." 

Sophie  straightened  up. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "everything  is  like  a  merry- 
go-round,  and  I'm  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  you  will  just 
stand  still  and  let  me  focus  my  eyes  on  you  perhaps 
everything  will  slow  down  a  bit.  It's  most  unpleasant." 

"I  wonder  that  you  didn't  think  of  that  before  " 

Sophie  began,  and  hesitated.  She  felt  it  not  quite  polite  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

The  young  man  continued  to  stare  at  her  fixedly  while 
he  rummaged  in  his  pockets. 

"Before  I  got  drunk?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Sophie. 

The  young  man  managed,  without  dropping  his  eyes,  to 
extract  a  cigarette  from  a  box  he  had  found  in  his  pocket. 
He  continued  to  rummage  for  matches. 

"The  trouble  with  women,"  he  said,  and  paused.  He 
had  found  the  matches.  He  now  endeavored  to  strike  one 
without  looking  at  the  box.   He  broke  three  matches. 

"Would  you  mind  lighting  it  for  me?" 

Sophie  took  the  box  of  matches  and  lit  his  cigarette. 

"Ah,"  he  said  as  he  blew  out  the  smoke,  "that  helps." 
He  took  another  deep  puff. 

"The  trouble  with  women,"  ho  said  gravely,  "is  that 
ihjy  don't  understand  art." 


"What?"  Sophie  cried. 

"It's  true,"  he  continued  sadly.  "They  have  no  talent 
for  it  themselves,  and  hence  no  appreciation  of  it  in 
others." 

"  I  should  think  you  could  get  up  now,"  Sophie  told  him. 
"In  due  time,"  said  the  young  man  calmly. 
"You  can  talk  well  enough;  I  am  sure  you  can  walk." 
"That,"  he  observed,  "is  a  non  sequitur." 
"Indeed!"  Sophie  said. 

"Yes,"  the  young  man  continued.  "I  never  talk  well 
unless  I  am  drunk,  and  when  I  am  drunk  I  can't  walk 
well."  He  sighed  profoundly.  "Life,"  he  continued — 
"life  is  like  that." 

Sophie  seized  his  arm  firmly. 

"Get  up!"  she  said. 

The  young  man  struggled  to  find  his  legs.  Once  on  his 
feet,  he  swayed  slightly,  but  he  seemed  able  to  stand.  He 
began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets. 

"They  got  my  money,"  he  said. 

"They  did?" 

"All  of  it." 

"Was  it  a  lot?" 

"It  was  twenty-five  cents,"  the  young  man  explained. 
"  I  saved  it  for  car  fare." 
"Where  do  you  live?" 
"In  Brooklyn." 

"I'll  lend  you  car  fare,"  Sophie  assured  him.  "Come  on." 

"But  ——" 
"Come  on,"  Sophie 
urged.  She  was  by  now 
a  little  exasperated.  She 
intended  to  see  that  he 
got  safely  aboard  a  Sub- 
way train,  but  there  her 
responsibility  ended. 

"Will  you  really  lend 
me  a  quarter  ?  "  he  asked. 

Sophie  tugged  at  his 
arm. 

"Of  course  I  will." 
"  Let's  see  it,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"I'll  give  you  the 
money  when  I  get  you 
to  the  station,  and  not 
before,"  Sophie  said. 
"Come  on!" 

"Really,"  said  the 
young  man,  "I  don't 
know  if  I  will." 

"I  know  if  you  will," 
Sophie  said  through 
shut  teeth,  and 
placing  both  hands 
against  the  small 
of  his  back  she  be- 
gan to  push  him 
toward  Seventh 
Avenue.  He  pro- 
ceeded forward 


Ought  I  to 
Telephone 
for  a 
Doctor  ?  " 
Sophie 
M  iked. 
"Naw," 
Said  the 
Policeman 


with  reluctance,  talk-  i 
ing  as  he  went. 

"You  know,"  he 
said,  "it's  true  I  did  live  in 
Brooklyn.    But  I  don't  any 
more." 

Sophie  stopped  pushing. 

"Look  here,"  she  said,  "I'm 
serious !  Won't  you  be  serious 
for  one  moment?" 


"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,"  he  replied  J 

"But  " 

"  Then  where  do  you  intend  to  go?  " 
The  young  man  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Do  you?" 
Sophie  seized  his  arm  and  shook  him. 
"Where  is  your  home?"  she  asked. 
"It  was  in  Brooklyn,"  he  assured  her  patiently.  "I  had 
a  studio  in  Brooklyn.   I  had  a  perfectly  good  studio  in 

Brooklyn.  Most  reasonable  too.  But  " 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  nothing.   His  head  drooped. 
His  eyes  closed.  Sophie  gave  him  another  shake. 
"But  what?"  she  asked  earnestly. 
He  revived  slightly. 
"What  was  I  saying?"  he  asked. 
"You  were  saying  you  had  a  studio  in  Brooklyn." 
"Oh,  yes.    And  she  said,  'Mr.  Sands' — my  name  i; 

Sands,  you  see,  Rodney  Sands— she  said, '  Mr.  Sands  ' ' 

Again  his  voice  trailed  off  and  his  eyes  closed. 
"What  did  she  say?"  Sophie  insisted. 
"  She  said  I'd  have  to  pay  up  or  get  out,  so  I  got  out — 
yesterday." 

"Where  did  you  sleep  last  night?" 
"Didn't  sleep,"  he  drawled  slowly.    "Didn't  sleep  a 
wink.   Isn't  it  awful  how  sleepy  you  get?    Must  go  to 
sleep  now.  Speech  is  silver,  but  sleep  is — golden." 

His  eyes  closed.  His  breathing  deepened.  He  would 
have  fallen  but  for  Sophie's  grasp  on  his  arm.  He  was 
going  to  sleep  standing  up.  Sophie  braced  herself  to  sup- 
port his  weight  while  she  considered  what  to  do  next.  She 
thought  of  a  hotel,  but  she  did  not  know  whether  a  hotel 
would  take  him  in.  She  had  only  a  dollar  bill  and  some 
small  change  in  her  purse.  She  had  no  men  friends  on 
whom  to  shift  the  burden,  and  yet  she  didn't  like  to  aban- 
don him — he  was  so  helpless.  A  policeman  settled  the 
issue.  He  was  crossing  the  street  when  Sophie  saw  him. 
He  halted  and  observed  them  silently  for  a  full  minute. 
"Well?"  he  said. 

"I'm  just  taking  him  home,"  Sophie  said  hurriedly. 
Rodney  Sands  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at  the  police-1 
man. 

"I  don't  like  policemen,"  he  said. 
"You're  drunk,"  said  the  policeman. 
Rodney  Sands  turned  to  Sophie  and  indicated  the 
policeman  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb. 
"Sherlock  Holmes  himself,"  he  said. 
The  policeman  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  Sands'  shoulder. 
"Just  for  that,"  he  said,  "  I'll  take  you  to  the  station." 
"Oh,"  cried  Sophie,  "please  don't!" 
The  policeman  hesitated. 
"Where  do  you  live?"  he  asked. 
Sophie  pointed  to  her  door. 
"Right  there." 

The  policeman  looked  at  her  sharply.  Sophie  wondered 
if  he  was  going  to  ask  what  right  she  had  to  the  young  man. 
But  apparently  he  was  satisfied.  He  looked  at  Sophie  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  her  interest  was  a  legitimate  one. 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "I'll  help  you  get  him  in." 
Sophie  unlocked  the  front  door  of  the  flat  building  with 
her  latchkey.  The  policeman  pushed  Rodney  Sands  up 
two  flights  of  stairs  and  into  her  living  room  and  dropped 
him  on  the  couch.  The  young  man  relaxed  instantly,  like 
a  tired  child.  Sophie  put  a  pillow  under  his  head.  He  was 
pale,  his  forehead  beaded,  with  blue  shadows  under  his 
eyes. 

"Ought  I  to  telephone  for  a  doctor?"  Sophie  asked. 
"Naw,"  said  the  policeman.    He  smiled  at  Sophie's 
concern.  "  He'll  be  all  right  in  the  morning.  Just  let  him 
sleep  it  off." 

Sophie  looked  down  at  the  young  man.  He  was  tall,  but 
very  thin,  almost  gaunt.  He  looked  as  if  he  hadn't  had 
enough  to  eat;  only  he  wasn't  a  tramp.  His  clothes  were 
wrinkled  as  if  he  had  slept  in  them,  but  they  were  of  the 
quietly  expensive  sort. 

"  First  time  he's  got  drunk?"  the  policeman  asked. 
Sophie  nodded. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  the  policeman 
urged.  "  His  head'll  hurt  him  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  wakes  up,  and  he'll  be  sore 
on  the  world.  But  just  you  wait — before 
night  he'll  be  asking  you  to  forgive  him." 
"Thank  you  so  much,"  Sophie  said. 
The  policeman  backed  out  of  the  flat. 
"  That's  all  right,  ma'am,"  he  told  her.  "  I'd  rather  help 
'em  home  any  time  than  run  'em  in." 

Sophie  loosened  the  young  man's  collar  and  laid  a  rug 
over  him  and  opened  both  the  windows.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do  for  him.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  It  was  past  midnight  and  she  was 
due  at  Millman's  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning.  Sophie 
did  not  want  to  go  to  bed.  She  wanted  to  talk  to  some- 
body. But  she  could  not  see  Gertrude  until  morning. 
Gertrude  Fuller  was  a  kind  of  efficiency  expert  who  had 
created  a  job  for  herself  at  Millman's.  She  was  Sophie's 
most  intimate  friend. 

Sophie  went  into  her  bedroom.  She  heard  Sands  mutter 
in  his  sleep.    She  had  an  absurd  impulse  to  lock  her 
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FIFTEEN  seconds  before  his  alarm  clock  burst  into 
its  stuttering  hymn  to  the  dawn  Elmer  Bailey  emerged 
from  sleep.  The  circumstance  provided  him  with  an 
agreeable  reassurance,  vindicating  his  faith  in  the  purely 
mental  alarm  system  which  the  clock  was  meant  to  support 
as  a  secondary,  reserve  defense.  To  wake  precisely  on  the 
dot  of  the  predetermined  instant,  before  even  the  prefatory 
click  and  whir  with  which  the  clock  cleared  its  throat, 
demonstrated  that  his  subconscious  self  was  attentively 
obedient  to  the  power  of  the  will. 

The  day  therefore  began  under  kindly  auspices  for  Elmer 
Bailey.  He  approached  the  window  and  performed  a 
succession  of  complicated  deep  breathings,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  lips  compressed,  his  nostrils  distended.  This  proceed- 
ing, according  to  Elmer's  profound  conviction,  contributed 
toward  the  development  of  latent  forces,  helped  to  attune 
his  spirit  with  the  infinite. 

Thus  stimulated,  he  faced  his  mirror,  obscuring  the 
lower  reaches  of  a  resolute,  lean  visage  below  a  creaming 
lather,  through  which,  to  an  accompaniment  of  rhythmic 
scrapings,  he  intoned  the  measures  of  his  diurnal  boast 
and  challenge: 

In  the  fell  clutch  [sera-ape]  of  circumstance 
[Sera-ape,  scra-ape] 
I  have  not  winced  [scra-ape]  nor  cried  aloud. 
[Scra-ape,  scra-ape] 
Under  the  bludge  [scra-ape]  onings  of  chance 
[Scra-ape,  scra-ape] 
My  head  is  blood  [scra-ape]  y,  but  unbowed. 

As  always,  the  words  inspired  a  warming  shiver  between 
his  shoulder  blades.  They  made  him  feel  as  if  shaved  to 
the  stately  thutter  of  a  pipe  organ.  The  roll  and  beat  of 
them  endowed  the  tonsorial  processes  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  rich  liturgic  rite.  He  had  learned  to  synchronize 
accurately,  so  that  he  might  pronounce  the  final  couplet 
without  distractions,  confronted  by  the  naked  pink  of  a 
countenance  which  knew  no  doubts. 

J  yam  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  yam  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

He  surrendered  himself  intentionally  to  the  luxurious 
reaction  of  the  lines.  It  stiffened  a  fellow's  soul  stuff  to 
contemplate  destiny  as  some  vast,  brutish  enemy,  im- 
placable, mighty,  but  oaf-witted,  to  stand  forth  like  David 
before  Goliath,  unafraid,  serenely  confident  of  triumph 
through  intelligence  and  resolution.  Day  by  day,  since 
his  eyes  had  opened,  he  had  felt  the  steady  growth  of 
courage  and  power  in  himself,  a  mounting  contempt  for 
the  impotent  malignancy  of  fate. 

With  two  hours  still  intervening  between  appetite  and 
breakfast,  he  plunged  into  Lesson  XXIV  of  his  correspond- 
ence course  in  salesmanship,  his  brows  drawn  together,  his 
mind  concentrated  intently  on  the  Science  of  Securing  the 
Signature.  He  always  memorized  these  passages,  so  that 
he  could  repeat  them  silently  in  spare  moments.  It  was 
»low  work,  to  be  sure;  but  Elmer's  philosophy  held  that 
nothing  should  be  admitted  to  the  mind  which  was  not 
meant  for  continuous  and  worthy  service  there.  Whatever 
Elmer  learned  he  learned  forever.   The  system,  moreover, 


"On'y  White  Man  I  Evah  See  'At  Mck  Like  He  Glad 
to  Git  Intuh  Trubble" 

provided  admirable  practice  in  the  application  of  the  copy- 
righted memory  system  he  had  studied  last  winter — fifteen 
lessons,  only  fifteen  dollars,  and  your  money  back  if  you 
weren't  satisfied. 

Lesson  XXIV  engaged  one  of  his  two  hours.  Then,  for- 
saking theory,  Elmer  gave  himself  to  the  practical.  He 
spread  before  him  the  persuasive  literature  issued  by  the 
King  Solomon  Black  Sand  Gold  Dredging  Corporation, 
and  with  a  sterner  resolution  set  himself  to  applying  the 
principles  of  scientific  salesmanship  to  the  particular  busi- 
ness of  selling  shares  in  this  enterprise.  At  eight  o'clock 
he  felt  that  his  morning  had  been  well  invested.  He  stood 
before  his  glass  surveying  his  image  purposefully. 

"I'm  going  to  sell  five  prospects  to-day!"  he  declared 
aloud.  "  I  can  do  it — nothing  can  stop  me  except  my  own 
fears  and  weakness,  and  they  shan't!" 

He  paused  a  moment. 

"I'm  going  to  succeed!"  he  announced  more  definitely. 
"  My  future  is  my  own,  to  make  or  mar  as  I  elect.  No  man 
can  stop  me,  and  destiny  shall  stand  aside  before  the  power 
of  my  will." 

The  quotation  fell  agreeably  on  his  ears.  He  drew  in  his 
breath,  tightened  his  fists  at  his  sides. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  million  when  I'm  fifty,"  he  in- 
formed his  reflection,  and  the  figure  in  the  glass  nodded 
grimly  back  at  him. 

He  straightened  his  tie  and  went  downstairs  to  break- 
fast. The  long  table  revealed  unmistakable  evidences  of 
earlier  breakfasts.  The  aroma  of  the  morning  coffee,  in- 
deed, struggled  unsuccessfully  with  the  memories  of  last 
night's  boiled  cabbage.  Elmer  scowled  faintly.  His  lips 
moved. 

"A  million  before  I'm  fifty,"  he  whispered  as  he  slid  into 
his  chair.   "  Oatmeal,  Maggie,  and  a  glass  of  milk." 

He  relaxed  the  sternness  of  his  expression  presently,  as 
Clara  Penfold  took  her  place  beside  him.  This  concession 
was  not  wholly  in  response  to  the  effect  of  Clara's  amiable 
smile.  There  was  self-approval  at  the  base  of  it.  He  had 
been  awake  two  hours  and  more,  without  once  permitting 
the  thought  of  her  to  intrude  on  his  mental  premises.  It 
was  a  minor  triumph,  another  little  victory  of  will  over 
impulse,  and  it  pleased  him  as  a  fresh  earnest  of  his  de- 
veloping self-mastery. 

Very  soon  after  his  discovery  that  Clara  reciprocated  his 
sentiments  he  had  realized  that  unless  he  regulated  and 
controlled  his  thoughts  concerning  her  he  would  think  of 
nothing  else.  His  Spartan  bargain  with  his  conscience 
permitted  him  to  think  of  her  now  only  after  they  met  at 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  breakfast  table  and  before  he  went  to  his 
third-floor  room  in  the  evening. 

He  indulged  his  eye  in  a  deliberate,  caressing  inspection 
of.  her  face  as  she  unringed  and  spread  her  napkin.  His 
self-commendation  deepened.  She  wasn't  pretty,  he  con- 
ceded willingly.  If  she  had  been  pretty  he  would  have 
regretted  it;  prettiness  was  too  utterly  an  affair  of  the 
surface  and  t!:o  material.  She  was  wholesome— restful 
and  comforting  rather  than  exciting  to  contemplate.  Her 


effect  on  Elmer's  being  was  at  once  soothing  and  invigor- 
ating. A  passage  in  one  of  his  textbooks  came  to  his  mind: 

"Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of  women — 
those  who  put  new  strength  into  men  and  those  who  wako 
new  weaknesses  in  them." 

There  was  no  possible  doubt  as  to  Clara's  claim  upon 
the  first  of  these  classifications. 

"Well?"  Clara  prompted  him. 

He  struggled  out  of  an  unworthy,  unbidden  reflection 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  if  circumstances  permitted  him 
to  kiss  Clara  by  way  of  good  morning.  Their  routine 
provided  for  his  repeating  at  breakfast  the  substance  of 
his  early  studies.  This  not  only  shared  his  enlightenment 
with  Clara,  but  tightened  his  own  grip  on  it. 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  out  of  this,  Clara.  We're  going 
to  succeed.  We're  going  to  be  rich  before  we're  old." 

It  was  his  invariable  climax.  Usually  Clara  received  it 
with  becoming  satisfaction.  To-day  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  a  shadow  in  her  eyes  as  he  pronounced  it. 

"Why,  Clara" — he  spoke  almost  reproachfully — "you 
looked  as  if  you  didn't  believe  " 

"No;  I  know  you  can  do  it,  Elmer.  It's  not  that. 
Only — only  sometimes  when  you  talk  about  success  and 
money  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  you  wanted  those  things  more 
than  me.  I  know  it's  silly  " 

"I  want  them  for  you,"  he  broke  in.   "I  " 

Her  smile  came  back. 

"I  know.  I'm  silly.  Don't  mind  me,  Elmer."  Her 
eyes  warmed.  "I  guess  it's  because  I  wasn't  meant  for 
this  kind  of  life.  When  you  talk  about  succeeding,  do  you 
know  what  I  always  think  about?" 

He  saw  her  color  deepen  a  little.  It  occurred  to  him 
suddenly  that  he  had  never  investigated  Clara's  individual 
ambitions.  His  own  had  been  enough  for  two. 

"No — what?"   He  leaned  toward  her,  interested. 

"I  always  think  of  a  kitchen — the  kind  of  kitchen  they 
have  in  the  advertisements,  with  a  great  big  white  porce- 
lain sink  and  a  glass-topped  table  and  a  wonderful  cabinet; 
a  kitchen  with  big  windows  and  a  lot  of  sunshine  and  " 

He  laughed,  and  forgot  his  regard  for  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
proprieties  long  enough  to  touch  her  hand. 

"Why,  that's  easy!  When  I  get  my  million  you  can 
have  a  dozen  kitchens  if  you  want  'em!  And  I'm  going 
to  get  it,  Clara !  I'm  going  to  get  it  before  I'm  fifty ! " 

"That's  it!"  She  faced  him  with  a  new  decision. 
"Fifty's  time  enough  to  get  your  million,  but  it's  pretty 
late  for  my  kitchen.  I  don't  want  to  wait  till — sometimes 
when  you  talk  about  it  I  get  afraid  that  you're  looking  so 
far  ahead  that  you  can't  see  the  thirties  and  forties  at  all ! " 

Elmer  stared.  The  point  of  view  was  utterly  strange 
to  his  meditations,  but  he  felt  the  justice  of  it  compellingly. 
And  there  was  a  curiously  thrilling  corollary.  It  wasn't 
just  that  shining  kitchen  that  Clara  wanted  and  wanted 
soon — it  was — it  was  Elmer  Bailey  and  a  home  and  

"Why,  of  course!  I  never  meant  to  wait  for— for  that ! 
I've  always  expected  that  we'd  go  and  get  married  the 
minute  we  could  afford  to  risk  it.  I'm— I'm  crazy  to  have 
a  home  too.  I  want  it  worse  than  you  do,  I  guess.  It's 
been  longer  since  I  had  one  anyway." 
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She  seemed  content  with  this  assurance.  As  they 
walked  downtown  he  elaborated  on  the  prospect. 
Things  were  looking  splendid.   The  King  Solomon 
Corporation  had  promised  to  increase  his  drawing 
account  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  Mr.  Winton 
had  personally  assured  him  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new 
stock  issue.    He  might  easily  make  his  million  right 
now.   And  anyway,  the  minute  there  was 
enough  in  sight  [to  live  on  they'd  have  that 
kitchen — and  everything  else  that  went  with 
it. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  fate,"  declared  Elmer. 
"I  don't  care  how  hard  it  tries  to  beat  me — 
I'll  win.  There's  no  power  that  can  stop  me!" 
He  swung  into  the  stately  lines  of  his  chant. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

"I  tell  you,  Clara  " 

Clara  surveyed  him  so  queerly  that  he 
stopped  in  midsentence. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you're  always  saying  that, 
Elmer.  Chance  hasn't  bludgeoned  you  much, 
has  it?  Just  think!  A  year  ago  you  were  just 
a  clerk  in  that  wholesale  grocery — with  no 
prospect  of  ever  being  anything  else.  Now 
you've  got  this  splendid  job  and  all  that  stock 
and  your  faith  in  yourself — and — and 
you've  got  me." 

"I— it's  just  a  figure  of  speech,  of 
course.  And  I  don't  owe  anything  to 
chance,  for  that  matter.  What  I've 
done  I've  done  myself." 

"I  know.  But  you  talk  as  if  you 
were  the  unluckiest  man  alive,  and 
sometimes  I  think  it — it  kind  of  re- 
flects on  me." 

He  spent  the  rest  of  their  journey 
persuading  her  that  it  did  not  so  reflect. 
After  they  parted  at  the  door  of  the 
office  building  where  she  worked,  how- 
ever, he  contemplated  the  new  idea 
with  an  uneasy  doubt.  After  all,  some 
people  would  call  it  luck.  It  hadn't 
been  through  any  design  of  his  own 
that  he'd  met  Marcus  Winton  and 
heard  the  new  doctrine  of  the  omnipotent  human  will.  That 
was  blind  chance — that  part  of  it — the  mere  freak  of  coinci- 
dence which  had  marooned  them  both  on  a  stalled  trolley 
returning  from  the  beach. 

Of  course  his  response  had  been  his  own  doing.  He  had 
bought  those  shares  of  King  Solomon  without  any  prompt- 
ing from  destiny.  He  had  subscribed  to  all  those  corre- 
spondence courses  in  soul  building  on  his  own  initiative. 
He  had  persuaded  Mr.  Winton  to  give  him  his  job  as  a 
stock  salesman  too.  And  he  had  sold  stock  with  precious 
little  help  from  chance  and  circumstance. 

But  Clara — well,  he  couldn't  claim  credit  for  having 
found  her  for  himself.  That  had  happened  without  inten- 
tion, through  the  crassly  accidental  process  of  changing 
his  boarding  house. 

He  saw  himself  suddenly  as  the  thing  he  had  come  to 
detest  and  despise,  the  favorite  of  fortune,  the  man  who 
owed  nothing  to  himself  and  much  to  the  whimsical  bias  of 
fate.  He  had  scorned  and  hated  men  who  floated  on 
favoring  currents  just  as  he  had  loathed  the  boys  who  had 
been  teachers'  pets  at  school.  Was  it  possible  that  he  was 
one  of  them,  after  all? 

He  searched  his  memory  for  instances  of  misfortune 
which  might  combat  the  ugly  thought.  He  had  lost  his 
pocketbook  once.  That  wasn't  lucky  surely!  But  the 
finder  had  promptly  returned  it— and  that  was !  He  found 
some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  orphaned  at 
eighteen,  with  no  inheritance.  But  he  was  still  distressed 
by  doubts  as  he  approached  the  office  of  the  King  Solomon 
Corporation.    He  entered  scowling. 

A  stranger,  an  offensive  stranger,  Elmer  thought,  sat  in 
Marcus  Winton's  chair  behind  the  imposing  desk.  His 
stoutish,  placid  face  exhibited  an  excess  of  good  humor 
curiously  irritating  to  Elmer's  mood.  He  grinned,  dis- 
playing several  refulgently  golden  teeth. 

"Walk  right  in,  brother,  and  take  a  seat  on  the  mourn- 
ers' bench.  Or  maybe  you  haven't  been  stung  yet?  How 
about  it?" 

Elmer  gulped.  The  tone  more  than  the  words  carried 
a  sense  of  catastrophe  to  his  brain.  He  felt  queerly  cold 
and  sick  as  the  look  in  the  eyes  changed. 

"Your  name  Eccleston  or  Fish  or  Bailey?"  rasped  the 
voice.   "  I  know  you  ain't  Winton." 

"Bailey,"  said  Elmer  with  an  effort.  "Is— is  anything 
wrong?" 

"Scarcely  one  little  thing,"  said  the  other,  good-humored 
again.  "Everything's  great  except  that  the  joint's 
pinched  for  usin'  the  mails  to  defraud  and  the  main 
squeeze  has  cleaned  out  the  safe  an'  ducked.  Looks  like 
you  was  the  only  one  in  the  push  that  didn't  make  a 
get-away.  You  ain't  playin'  in  luck  this  mornin',  I'd  say." 


Elmer's  brain  groped  in  a 
thick  fog. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the 
mine's  no  good?"  he  said 
weakly.   "A  fake?" 

"Well,  it's  a  good  fake," 
said  the  fat-faced  one  ami- 
ably. "I'll  say  that  much  for 
it.  Take  a  seat.  We'll  be 
goin'  over  to  talk  to  the  chief 
pretty  quick.  He'll  be  tickled 
to  meetcha." 

Gradually,  as  he  realized 
the  extent  of  the  disaster, 
Elmer  felt  a  curious  lift  in  his 
spirit.  He  had  sweated  for 
eight  months  to  help  Winton 
cheat  other  trustful  fools;  he 
had  sunk  eight  years'  savings 
in  a  worthless  fraud,  and  ac- 
cepted as  pay  for 
his  toiling  service 
four  parts  of  stock 
to  one  of  cash. 


Kendrlck's  Little  Shop  Shook 

and  Clattered  With  the  Speed  at  Which  He  Manufactured 

Except  for  some  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  was  bank- 
rupt; he  faced  the  likelihood  of  Federal  prosecution  for  his 
share  in  Winton's  scheme;  there  was  even  a  possibility  of 
conviction  in  the  background. 

And  under  each  thudding  blow  Elmer  Bailey's  heart 
swelled  and  lifted.  His  lips  moved  happily.  The  man  at 
the  desk  heard  a  word  or  two. 

 bludgeonings  of  chance 

 unbowed. 

II 

"T  THINK  you're  just  wonderful,  Elmer.  I  never  really 
J-  knew  how  brave  you  were.   It  would  just  kill  most 
men  " 

Clara's  eyes  were  bright,  brighter  than  the  thrifty  gas- 
lights in  Mrs.  Sinclair's  parlor.  Elmer  felt  his  spirit 
flowering  under  that  admiring  glow.  He  straightened 
his  thin  shoulders. 

"Oh,  that's  what  I  get  for  having  built  up  my  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  will,"  he  said.  "It's  funny — this  morn- 
ing when  you  said  that  I  was  lucky  I  felt— I  felt  blue  about 
it.  It  sort  of  weakened  my  belief  in  myself.  But  this 
clears  things  up.  I  know  where  I  stand  with  fate  now! 
It's— it's  like  a  declaration  of  war,  in  a  way.  We're  going 
to  fight  it  out,  fate  and  I — and  I'm  going  to  win.  Before 
I'm  fifty  I'll  have  that  million,  no  matter  how  the  luck 
goes  against  me.  I  " 

He  seemed  to  detect  a  faint  contraction  about  Clara's 
adoring  eyes,  as  if  she  winced  at  the  phrase.  He  remem- 
bered their  morning  talk. 

"Oh,  don't  misunderstand!  I'm  not  going  to  wait  till 
I'm  fifty  to  get  you,  Clara.  I  just  like  to— to  put  that  idea 
into  definite  figures.  It's  better  than  saying  that  I'll  be 
rich  sometime.  It  makes  it  clearer,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that.  I  feel  the  same  way  about— about 
my  kitchen.  It's  better  to  fix  my  mind  on  that  one  room 
than  on  a  lot  of  them.  I  say  to  myself  that  I'm  going  to 
have  that  kitchen  " 

"  Mighty  soon,  Clara.  Just  the  minute  I've  got  ground 
under  me  again  you'll  get  it!   I  " 

"  I  don't  leave  it  like  that,  Elmer.  I  want  to  be  definite 
too.  I  say  that  I'm  going  to  have  that  kitchen  next  week ! 
One  week  from  to-day !  And  I  am!"  1 


Elmer  gasped.  Clara  wasn't  given  to  such  forthright 
declarations.  Until  now  he  had  found  her  acquiescent,  a 
pleasing  auditor  and  echo  of  his  own  pronouncements. 
The  positivity  in  her  face  and  voice  startled  him,  and  a 
sudden  hungry  impulse  to  take  her  at  her  incredible  word 
made  him  aware  that  his  reason  had  not  completely 
crushed  the  rebellious  tendencies  of  unthinking  desires. 

A  week !  Why,  if  she  had  said  a  year '  

"I  mean  it,  Elmer.  You're  not  the  only  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  power  of  the  will.   One  week!" 

"  But— but  Clara,  dear,  you  don't  realize  that  I'm  broke ! 
I've  got  twenty-one  dollars  in  the  world,  and  no  job.  We 

can't  get  married  on  " 

"On  faith?  Why  not?  Isn't  it  the  strongest  thing  in 
the  world?  And  haven't  we  got  all  there  is  of  it?"  She 
held  his  eyes  fast  in  hers.   "Or  haven't  we?" 

"  Of  course— you're  absolutely  right.  But— how?  Tak- 
ing a  chance  like  that  " 

She  seemed  to  pounce  on  the  phrase. 
"  The  very  words !  Taking  a  chance !  Doesn't  that  mean 
facing  a  chance — standing  up  to  fate  and  staring  it  between 
the  eyes  and  telling  it  to  do  its  worst?  You  said  you  were 
glad  this  thing  had  happened,  because  it  proved  that  you 
didn't  depend  on  luck.  Well,  then?" 

Elmer  fumbled  mentally.  He  could  see  no  crack  in  her 
logic.  How  could  a  fellow  claim  to  be  stronger  than  des- 
tiny if  he  shrank  away  from  a  test  like  this  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  duel?  He  was  aware,  too,  of  a  terrifying 
inner  pressure — a  new,  powerful  impulse  to  snap  his 
fingers  at  intelligence  and  let  his  arms  close  on  Clara  while 
she  stood  willingly  within  their  reach. 

"  You're  right,  Clara.  But— but  how  " 

"That  doesn't  matter — yet.  If  you  knew  how,  you 
wouldn't  be  facing  the  chance.  You'd  be  playing  safe. 
I've  always  believed  in  you,  Elmer.  I've  never 
doubted  you  when  you  talked  about— about  defying 
fate  and  all  that.  But  now  I've  got  to  be  sure.  I've 
got  to  know  whether  you  mean  it — whether  you — 
whether  you're  game,  Elmer,  or  just — just  bluffing.  If 

you're  afraid  to  " 

Elmer  heard  himself  laughing  as  he  moved  toward 
her.  Afraid?  Why,  a  man  might  live  a  dozen  lifetimes 
without  such  a  chance  to  prove  his  soul  mettle! 
Scarcely  twelve  hours  since  the  bludgeon  had  flattened 
him,  and  he  could  not  only  stand  erect  and  confident, 
but  offer  to  his  giant  adversary  this  retort,  this  mag- 
nificent token  of  his  unbowed,  indomitable  soul ! 

It  was  as  if  he  lifted  the  down-flung  gauntlet  of 
destiny  and  cast  it  back  full  in  the  teeth  of  chance ! 

Presently,  emerging  from  a  blur  of  emotions,  he 
listened  to  Clara's  plan  of  campaign. 

"There's  no  sense  in  waiting.   I've  got  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  savings  bank.    That's  enough  to 
furnish  a  flat,  and  there's  one  for  rent  over  on  Gains- 
boro  Street  that  would  just  suit — fifty  a  month." 
"  But,  Clara  " 

"Wait!  We'll  sign  the  lease  to-morrow  and  I'll  start 
right  in  getting  the  furniture.  The  Empire  Company  will 
give  us  all  the  credit  we  want — installment  plan,  you 
know.  We  ought  to  have  it  all  fixed  up  within  the  week. 
And  then  we'll  get  married  and — and  go  home  to  live!" 

Elmer  contemplated  the  air  castle  wistfully.  But  fifty 
dollars  a  month— for  rent  alone !  And  food  and  clothes  for 
two,  above  that;  and  installments  on  the  furniture  be- 
sides— and  no  job. 

"Don't  look  so  worried,  Elmer!  You  haven't  heard  the 
rest  of  it— the  best  of  it.  We're  going  to  have  a  home  with- 
out spending  a  cent  to  keep  it  going.  You  won't  have  to 
stick  to  safe,  plodding  jobs  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  with 
the  rent  and  the  grocery.  You  can  go  out  and  gamble  with 
destiny  all  you  like,  without  ever  once  worrying  about  me 
or  the  bills." 

He  was  briefly  puzzled. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  you'll  keep  on  at  your  job.  But 

you  can't  -" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Not  me!  I'm  never  going  inside  an  office  again  if  I 
can  help  it.  I'm  never  going  to  touch  one  typewriter  key 
if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred !  It's  ever  so  much  better  than 
that." 

She  sketched  crudely  on  the  margin  of  Elmer's  evening 
paper. 

"Here's  the  floor  plan.  There's  a  big  room  at  the  front, 
with  a  sort  of  alcove  in  here.  This  hall  runs  back,  with  two 
small  bedrooms  and  the  bath  opening  from  it.  Here's 
another  good-sized  room— meant  for  dining  room,  but  we 
won't  use  it  for  that.  Then  there's  the  kitchen— not  very 
big,  but  just  perfect  every  other  way— and  a  little  bedroom 
for  a  maid." 

"It  sounds  great,"  conceded  Elmer.  "But  " 

"Wait!  We  furnish  every  room  except  the  kitchen  as  a 
bedroom.  Every  one!  We'll  rent  the  big  double  front 
room  to  two  people— two  men,  if  we  can.  We  ought  to  get 
at  least  ten  a  week  for  it.  We'll  put  another  roomer  in  each 
of  the  bedrooms— I  think  we  could  get  five  or  six  dollars 
for  those.  And  if  we  can,  we'll  put  two  more  in  the  dining 
room  and  let  them  use  the  butler's  pantry  as  a  clothespress. 
That  would  bring  the  total  up  to  about  thirty  a  week." 
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She  surveyed  him  joyfully. 

"And  we'll  have  the  maid's  room  and  the  kitchen  all  to 
ourselves!  I'll  have  loads  of  time  to  take  care  of  the  beds 
and  do  our  cooking,  and  we'll  have  sixty  or  seventy  dollars 
every  month  over  and  above  the  rent !  There !" 

Elmer  Bailey  distinctly  heard  destiny  gnashing  foiled, 
affronted  teeth. 

JJZ 

CHANCE,  swinging  an  indisputably  mean  bludgeon  on 
the  head  of  Elmer  Bailey,  revealed  a  sportsmanlike  re- 
spect for  Elmer  Bailey's  wife  and  the  kitchen  of  her  dreams. 
Before  her  savings  quite  ran  out  the  big  front  room  was 
rented.  The  new  lodger,  like  the  earlier  comers,  was  prompt 
with  his  payments  and  unobjectionable  in  his  habits,  ex- 
cept for  an  addiction  to  reading  himself  to  sleep.  When  the 
effect  of  this  indulgence  on  the  monthly  lighting  bill  had 
been  laid  before  him  he  readily  agreed  to  pay  the  extra  cost 
himself. 

"I've  had  good  luck  with  every  one  of  them,"  said 
Clara,  recounting  the  incident  to  Elmer.  "I  couldn't  ask 
for  four  nicer  roomers  than  I've  got." 

Elmer,  relieved  of  a  disturbing  disquiet 
by  this  latest  development,  conceded  a 
certain  decency  to  his  enemy.  Circum- 
stance might  clutch  him  as  felly  as  it 
pleased  if  it  would  keep  its  hands  off  Clara 
and  her  kitchen.  His  counter  attacks,  so 
far,  had  not  been  encouraging  in  result. 
He  felt  that  in  the  parlance  of  the  sporting 
page  this  round  was  destiny's.  In  four 
months  he  had  found  two  indifferent 
jobs,  neither  of  which  held  out  any  lively 
promise  of  yielding  anybody  a  million  in 
eighteen  years — or  a  hundred  and  eighty. 
In  spite  of  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
ritual  of  his  cult,  in  spite  of  a  brand-new 
correspondence  course  in  Personal  Effi- 
ciency— the  Science  of  Success,  in  spite  of 
the  atmosphere  of  stubborn  loyalty  which 
permeated  the  two  rooms  which  Clara 
magicked  into  a  home,  the  forecast  shad- 
ows of  a  doubt  had  begun  to  fall  across 
Elmer's  convictions. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Clara  was 
lucky  with  her  lodgers,  he  told  himself. 
She'd  been  unlucky  enough  in  the  affair  of 
a  husband  to  keep  the  average  pretty  low. 

"I  asked  him  to  have  supper  with  us 
to-night,"  said  Clara,  busy  at  the  tiny 
stove.  "  He's  the  sort  of  boy  who'd  enjoy 
eating  in  the  kitchen.  You'll  like  him, 
Elmer." 

Elmer  suppressed  a  frown.  He  regarded 
Joseph  McNeil  with  a  mild  approval,  as 
the  source  of  almost  a  third  of  Clara's 
revenues,  but  he  hated  intrusions  on  his 
refuge.  Of  course  Clara  had  a  right  to  do 
as  she  pleased  about  such  things.  Still — 
he  greeted  McNeil  rather  coolly  when  he 
opened  the  kitchen  door  in  response  to  the 
tapping  with  which  the  lodger  announced 
his  arrival. 

"This  is  great,  Mrs.  Bailey."  McNeil 
sniffed  frankly.  "  I've  been  trying  to  will 
you  into  asking  me  ever  since  I've  been 
here.  The  hash  house  was  never  like  this ! " 

Elmer's  annoyance  diminished.  He 
found  himself  liking  the  boy,  attracted  by 
the  awkward,  lank  height  of  his  loose- 
jointed  body,  the  infectious,  homely  humor 
of  his  grin.  Before  they  finished  Clara's 
dried-apple  pie  he  had  revealed  rather  a 
good  deal  of  his  philosophy. 

"A  million  before  you're  fifty,  eh?" 
McNeil  studied  him  alertly.  "  How  much 
time  does  that  give  you?" 

"  I'm  thirty-two,"  said  Elmer.  "  Eight- 
een years  is  quite  a  stretch." 

"  Depends.  You've  got  to  average  round 
fifty-five  thousand  a  year  to  make  good." 
McNeil  wagged  his  head.  "You  can't 
waste  much  time  on  dinky  little  sure-thing 
jobs  at  that  rate.  You've  got  to  plunge." 

"That's  so.  But  I've  got  to  get  some- 
thing to  plunge  with  first."  Elmer  was 
delighted  at  the  confirmation  of  his  own 
idea.  "That's  all  I'm  trying  to  do  now." 

"Bad  business.  Can't  play  long  shots 
and  favorites  at  once.  Look  here!  If 
you're  really  game  to  take  a  chance  " 

"I'm  that,  all  right!"  Elmer  straight- 
ened. 

"Well,  there  was  a  fellow  at  the  office 
the  other  day— pretty  much  of  a  bug,  but 
he  sounded  better  than  he  looked,  at  that. 
Got  a  patent  on  a  hammer— cleverest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  Head's  magnetized,  you 
know.  Touch  a  button  and  it  henr'sdown 


and  picks  up  a  nail  out  of  the  handle.  Handle's  hollow 
and  full  of  'em.  Let  go  the  button  and  the  head  springs 
back,  all  ready  to  drive  the  nail.  One-armed  man  could  use 
it.  Looked  good  to  me,  but  the  chief  threw  him  out.  No 
capital,  no  merchandising  experience.  Now  if  he  hooked 
up  with  a  fellow  like  you  it  might  pay  big.  He's  got  the 
dies  and  stock  and  a  couple  of  thousand  hammers  made 
up.  What  he  needs  is  somebody  to  take  hold  and  sell  'em 
for  him.  You  could  do  it,  I'll  bet."  Clara  looked  doubtful. 

"If  he  hasn't  any  money,  how  could  he  pay  Elmer's 
salary?  " 

"Wouldn't.  That's  the  point.  Bailey  doesn't  have  to 
draw  a  salary,  the  way  you've  got  things  fixed.  That's  his 
big  asset.  He  can  gamble  with  his  time.  I  could  fix  it  with 
Kendrick— that's  the  inventor — so  that  Bailey'd  put  in  his 
time  and  selling  experience  against  a  certain  interest  in  the 
business.  It's  a  gamble,  of  course,  but  it's  the  kind  of 
gamble  Bailey  wants — something  that'll  pay  big  if  it  pays 
at  all.  Fifty-five  thousand  a  year's  quite  a  neat  mess  of 
money  to  pick  up  without  any  seed  to  plant." 


"/  Think  You're  Jutt  Wonderful,   t  Never  Really  Knew  How  Brave  You  Were" 


He  nodded  sagaciously. 

"Put  the  right  push  behind  that  hammer  and  there's 
big  money  in  it.  Best  thing  I've  seen  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  we  see  a  lot  of  good  ones  in  our  business.  Sell  the 
hammers  he's  got  on  hand,  show  a  market  and  a  profit  and 
you  can  incorporate  and  get  capital  easy." 

Elmer  Bailey  was  slow  to  ignite,  but  he  burned  hotly 
when  McNeil's  laconic  wisdom  kindled  him.  Even  Clara 
came  over  to  the  idea  when  McNeil  offered  to  put  a  little 
money  into  it  himself. 

"I'd  try  it,  anyway,"  she  counseled  him  as  he  switched 
off  the  lights.  "If  it  fails,  you  don't  lose  anything  but  a 
little  time.  If  it  wins,  you  might  find  your  million  right 
there." 

Elmer  met  Kendrick  at  lunch  next  day,  and  liked  him. 
He  was  obviously  honest,  more  obviously  no  salesman;  a 
clumsy,  shy  fellow,  silent  on  everything  except  his  inven- 
tion. He  believed  in  this  with  all  his  might.  Elmer  liked 
that.  With  McNeil  as  mediator,  they  reached  a  working 
agreement  in  that  first  interview.  Elmer  was  to  have  a 
half  interest  in  the  patent  if,  within  a  year, 
he  sold  fifty  thousand  hammers  at  the  min- 
imum price  of  fifty-eight  cents  each.  If 
he  fell  short  of  this  his  share  was  to  be 
scaled  down  proportionately.  Neither  was 
to  withdraw  any  profits  during  this  test 
period,  any  surplus  over  expenses  being  left 
to  accumulate  as  capital. 

McNeil  loaned  the  firm  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  profits, 
with  a  thousand-dollar  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness as  his  reward.  He  undertook  to  su- 
pervise any  advertising  that  might  be  done, 
and  to  place  it  through  the  agency  for 
which  he  worked. 

That  selfsame  afternoon  Elmer  Bailey 
saw  twelve  hardware  firms  and  wrung 
small  orders  from  nine  of  them.  His  reso- 
lution stiffened  in  the  face  of  opposition 
or  apathy.  He  felt  as  if  his  words  were 
just  so  many  blows  at  the  malevolent, 
lowering  face  of  destiny.  He  walked  home, 
his  steps  beating  time  to  the  refrain  of  his 
old  battle  cry. 

J  yam  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  yam  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

He  almost  frightened  Clara  by  the  exu- 
berance of  his  report.  He  laughed  at  the 
consternation  in  her  eyes  as  he  related  the 
day's  events. 

"I'm  going  to  succeed!"  he  quoted  al- 
most gayly.  "My  future  is  my  own  to 
make  or  mar  as  I  elect.  No  man  can  stop 
me,  and  destiny  shall  stand  aside  before  the 
power  of  my  will."  He  laughed  again. 
"Clara,  old  girl,  we're  going  to  get  that 
million — and  get  it  quick." 

Again  he  had  the  impression  of  a  shadow 
in  her  look.  But  it  passed  before  he  could 
be  quite  sure  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  she 
listened  and  admired  and  prophesied  so 
satisfactorily  that  he  concluded  he  had  not. 
For  himself  he  felt  a  kind  of  exhilaration 
which  was  headier  than  the  fumes  of  drink. 
This  was  living,  this  bare-handed  battle 
against  the  fates,  this  tussle  with  chance 
and  circumstance.  His  voice  rang  out  tri- 
umphantly as  he  shaved  next  morning,  and 
Charlie  Trant,  the  dapper  fellow  whose 
room  adjoined  the  bath,  kicked  peevishly 
against  the  partition  as  his  morning  dreams 
were  interrupted.  Elmer  stopped  quickly. 
Then  he  laughed  and  resumed  his  chant. 
What  did  he  care  for  Charlie  Trant,  snooz- 
ing away  his  daylight?  What  did  such  a 
trifling  drifter  matter  to  Elmer  Bailey, 
grappling  with  destiny  in  a  fight  to  a  finish? 

Upborne  by  an  intensifying  conviction 
that  the  foe  was  on  the  run,  Elmer  forced 
the  fighting  savagely.  Kendrick's  two 
thousand  hammers  were  placed  within  a 
week;  his  little  shop  shook  and  clattered 
with  the  speed  at  which  he  manufactured 
more;  while  Elmer,  swaggering  a  little, 
tossed  new  orders  on  his  littered  table. 
At  this  rate  they  would  both  be  rich  before 
the  year  was  out. 

"  What'll  you  do  with  your  money,  Ken- 
drick, when  you've  got  all  you  want?" 

Elmer  was  not  curious.  He  asked  only 
as  an  indirect  way  of  driving  home  his  pro- 
phecies.   Kendrick  grinned. 

"  Me?  Oh,  I'll  buy  me  one  of  those  big 
lathes  first  thing,  and  build  a  first-rate 
shop — concrete  foundations,  glass  roof 

and  " 

(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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IT  M  AY  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  mention  that 
though  young  Sam 
Weatherbee  was  a  native  son  of  a 
native  son,  his  grandfather,  old  Sam 
Weatherbee,  was  originally  from 
Connecticut,  and  sailed  from  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  on  the  four- 
o'clock  flood  tide  of  the  morning  of  May  18, 1851,  at  some- 
thing of  an  ebb  tide  of  his  fortunes.  By  the  time  the  good 
ship  Mary  Bruton  had  rounded  t^he  Horn,  however,  old 
Sam's  circumstances  were  decidedly  improved;  and  when 
her  anchor  splashed  into  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  he 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  affluent,  and  quite  relieved 
of  a  haunting  fear  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  begin  life 
over  again  by  digging  his  gold  out  of  the  ground  by  main 
strength  and  awkwardness.  As  the  slab-sided,  sandy-haired 
Argonaut  descended  the  vessel's  side,  wearing  one  of  his 
famous  white  sprigged  waistcoats,  the  skipper  of  the  Mary 
Bruton  spat  into  the  water  with  an  air  of  relief  and  ob- 
served to  the  mate  that  by  sundry  and  divers  things  not 
properly  mentionable  in  print  the  right,  title  and  interest 
in  the  main  cargo  and  the  ship  itself  were  still  the  property 
of  the  original  owners,  anyhow;  and  the  mate  gloomily 
rejoined  with  sea-breezy  embellishments  that  it  was  a 
tarnation  good  thing  that  the  owners  hadn't  been  aboard. 

As  to  those  waistcoats,  the  material  came  from  the  far 
Indies — fourteen  yards  of  it,  and  plenty  to  have  made 
Mrs.  Weatherbee  a  gown  as  gowns  were  then  cut.  Old 
Sam  had  traded  apple  brandy  for  it  to  the  simple  sailor- 
man  who  stole  it  and  brought  it  to  Sam's  house  back  East. 
At  first  Mrs.  Weatherbee  thought,  against  all  common 
sense,  reason  and  experience,  that  she  really  might  be 
going  to  have  a  new  gown,  but  old  Sam  soon  disabused  her 
mind  of  that  wild  notion. 

"  I  cal'late  I'll  have  you  make  it  up  into  vests  for  me," 
he  said.  "Folks'll  see  me  coming,  and  take  notice,  and 
I'll  be  easy  to  p'int  out  to  strangers  that  wants  to  dicker. 
'Sam  Weatherbee,'  they'll  say.  'You'll  know  him  by  his 
vest — white,  with  green  and  red  sprigs  onto  it.  Sam'll 
give  you  a  dicker  for  most  anything  you've  got.'" 

So  Mrs.  Weatherbee  sighed  resignedly  and  made  up  the 
vests,  and  soon  after  that  died  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
assumed  glorious  robes  of  immortality  that  she  was  not 
obliged  to  beg,  nag  or  fight  for.  Sam  wore  his  waistcoats 
for  forty  years  thereafter,  summer  and  winter,  rain  or 
shine,  and  with  the  incongruities  of  homespun  and  cow- 
hide. He  brought  them  to  California  with  him,  as  afore- 
said, and  the  distinction  that  they  gave  him  was  even  more 
profitable  than  he  had  foreseen.  He  prospered  amazingly, 
married  again  and  begot  a  son— Ezekiel— and  a  daughter— 
Prudence— who  were  sore  disappointments  to  him.  Then 
he  died  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  one  of  his 
white  waistcoats. 

Ezekiel,  who  inherited  most  of  his  money,  was  soft, 
dreamy,  bookish  and  impractical.  All  that  need  be  said 
further  of  him  is  that  in  time  he  became  the  father  of 
young  Samuel,  and  reared  him  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Then 
he  died  and  Luxury  promptly  rose  and  shook  young  Samuel 
out  of  her  lap  and  onto  his  own  feet,  much  to  the  young 
man's  discomfiture.  As  to  Aunt  Prudence,  she  married  a 
romantic  gambler  with  a  lovely,  drooping  black  mustache, 
and  the  last  the  family  heard  of  her  she  was  in  Sacramento. 
So  much  to  clear  the  way  for  young  Sam's  progress  through 
the  ensuing  pages. 


Sam  Humped  Himself  Over  on  the  Seat.    "Rags  'n'  Ol'  Iron  I"  He  Intoned 
Loudly.    "Rags  *n'  OV  Iron  I" 

When  he  found  himself  orphaned  and  almost  destitute, 
Sam  was  twenty-four  years  old.  He  was  a  tall,  sandy- 
haired,  gray-eyed  young  man  of  the  build  known  as  slab- 
sided.  He  was  far  from  intellectual,  and  equidistant  from 
a  fool,  though  he  had  done  many  foolish  things.  He  was 
congenitally  averse  to  any  useful  form  of  physical  exer- 
tion, had  a  remarkably  fine  appetite  and  a  discriminating 
taste  for  tobacco,  liked  what  is  called  musical  comedy, 
played  a  fair  game  of  poker,  drove  a  car  like  a  demon, 
dressed  well  and  was  generally  in  a  good  humor. 

Almost  destitute — not  quite,  for,  having  been  summoned 
home  from  a  protracted  fishing  trip  in  an  unmercenary 
wilderness,  he  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  still  to  his  credit 
in  the  bank.  His  car,  his  wardrobe  and  some  other  articles 
of  personal  property  were  happily  exempt  from  the  grab 
of  the  creditors,  and  these  he  presently  removed  to  a  small 
bachelor  apartment,  where  his  chauffeur- valet,  Ishuimi, 
did  for  him  fairly  well.  There  for  a  time  Sam  secluded  him- 
self and  sincerely  mourned  the  loss  of  his  impractical 
parent.  It  is  only  a  little  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  at  all 
bewail  his  own  altered  condition  in  life,  because  he  did  not 
then  realize  what  that  condition  actually  was.  That  was 
impressed  upon  him  forcefully  enough  later  on — gradually, 
but  not  by  very  slow  gradations. 

The  money  went  first,  of  course,  and  soon.  Even  when 
one's  credit  is  good  a  certain  amount  of  ready  cash  seems 
to  be  necessary.  Sam  thereupon  sold  his  car.  Pretty 
tough,  especially  considering  the  price  that  it  brought,  but 
it  was  something.  The  trouble  was  that  there  were  so 
many  things  for  that  something  to  stretch  over.  Halfway 
through  the  car,  Sam  realized  that  he  had  to  conserve  his 
cash  resources,  and  he  tried  to  do  it.  Ishuimi  was  a  drain, 
so  Ishuimi  went  and  Sam  got  his  own  morning  coffee,  ate 
luncheon  at  one  of  his  clubs  and  dined  where  he  could  use 
a  pencil  acceptably.  It  was  some  time  before  he  got  to  the 
stage  where  he  became  absent-minded  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment and  allowed  somebody  else  to  use  the  pencil;  but 
he  did  that,  and  more  and  more  frequently,  until  in  spite 
of  his  abstraction  he  intercepted  a  quick,  peculiarly  mean- 
ing glance  that  passed  between  two  of  his  friends.  After 
that  he  had  a  reckless  period — until  an  urbane  club 
steward  casually  and  tactfully  called  his  attention  to 
Section  6  of  Rule  XXIV,  and  that  took  the  last  of  the 
car.  The  next  day  Sam  made  a  touch.  The  touchee  was 
dangerously  easy,  and  cheerful — offered  to  double  the 
loan.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  in  Sam  that  not 
only  kept  him  from  repeating  the  experiment  but  impelled 
him  to  sell  certain  gems  to  pay  the  good  fellow  back. 
That  something  may  have  been  common— or  uncommon — 
honesty. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sam  did  not  realize  in  all 
this  while  that  he  had  to  do  something,  or  that  he  did  not 
eventually  overcome  his  constitutional  inertia  sufficiently 
to  hunt  a  job— in  a  sort  of  inefficient  fashion.  He  had 
plenty  of  influential  acquaintances,  business  men,  men  of 
affairs,  who  might  have  given  him  something  to  do— but 
did  not.   It  would  be  painful  to  relate  his  experiences  with 


these  gentlemen,  who  were  really  well-disposed  and  well- 
meaning,  but  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  they  were  one  and 
all  adepts  in  the  art  of  passing  the  buck,  and  it  had  become 
a  good  deal  of  a  habit  with  them.  As  business  men,  after 
shrewdly  estimating  Sam's  capabilities,  previous  training, 
pep  and  adaptability,  they  optimistically  counted  on  the 
accommodating  spirit  of  the  mythical  George,  and  pre- 
ferred to  let  George  do  it. 

Easy  is  the  descent  to  hell.  Avernus  had  several  dis- 
trict branches  in  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere,  some  lower 
than  others.  Sam,  being  in  a  way  sensitive,  conceived 
that  he  was  getting  about  the  worst  possible  variety  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  institution — daintily  flicking  whips 
and  covert,  polite  scorns,  some  real;  many  imagined. 

"I've  got  to  get  out  of  here,  anyway,"  said  he,  and 
thereupon  deliberately  kicked  himself  down  the  slope,  and 
with  few  and  short  stops  on  the  way  he  impinged  on  bed- 
rock. Ratty  tenements,  foul  gutters,  evil-smelling  marts 
of  trade;  shabby  dives  aglare;  pale,  rickety,  old,  old 
children;  the  draff  and  smut  blight  of  a  hundred  peoples 
mingled  and  working  in  a  sour  ferment — that  sort  of  a 
bedrock  of  blazes.   Different  now,  of  course. 

It  had  its  advantages  though.  Sam  fondly  imagined 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  meeting  any  of  his  former 
associates  there,  as  it  was  a  slum  devoid  of  picturesque 
features,  vicious  or  otherwise.  No  need  of  keeping  up 
appearances,  and  there  were  plenty  of  pawnshops  in  which 
his  few  remaining  superfluities  were  presently  swallowed. 
Now  and  then  he  got  an  odd  job;  but  odd  jobs  were  hard 
to  get  and  mighty  unpleasant  while  they  lasted,  and  Sam 
was  literally  on  his  uppers  and  out  at  elbows,  when  de- 
liverance came  with  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder. 

Sam  turned.  The  angel  of  deliverance  was  a  beady-eyed 
young  fellow,  nattily  dressed,  who  wore  his  hat  tilted 
slightly  to  a  prominent  left  ear  and  whose  manner  was  half 
hesitating,  half  assured. 

"  Mr.  Weatherbee,  ain't  it?  Well,  now  I  thought  it  was. 
I  saw  you  two  or  three  times  up  in  the  office,  and  I  got  a 
memory  for  faces.  But" — his  beady  eyes  ranged  from 
Sam's  soiled  and  crumpled  cap  to  his  sodden  and  broken 
shoes — "say,"  he  continued,  "the  boss  has  been  trying  to 
get  a  line  on  you  for  a  month — Hobart — Hobart  &  Davis. 
We  handled  your  business  for  you  when  your  father  died — 
remember?  " 

"I  remember,"  Sam  answered,  writhing  inwardly  under 
the  young  man's  continued  stare  and  hardly  concealed 
smirk.  "And  what  does  the  boss  want  to  get  a  line  on 

me  for?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  that,"  replied  the  angel,  striking  a  match 
on  the  heel  of  his  shoe  and  lighting  a  cigarette.  "  It's  some 
legacy  business,  or  just  next  of  kin.  Aunt  of  yours  died  in 
San  Diego— no,  Los  Angeles  it  was,  I  guess.  Anyway, 
there's  some  property  coming  to  you." 

Three  days  later  Sam  leaned  his  still  tattered  elbows  on 
the  weather-beaten  pickets  of  an  old  gate  and  surveyed  his 

property. 

No  money,  alas !  The  little  that  there  had  been  was  ab- 
sorbed by  inevitable  fees  and  expenses.  Just  the  property. 

"Salable?  Ought  to  be;  but  not  a  chance  now  at  any 
price.   No  harm  listing  it,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  do  it,  but 
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I  could  sell  you  a  thousand  acres  like  it  for  a  last  season's 
song  success,  and  sing  second  myself  in  full,  deep  tones. 
Mortgage  it?  Surest  thing  you  know !  The  only  trouble 
would  be  to  find  somebody  with  money  they  want  to  in- 
vest on  that  kind  of  security,  and  that  oughtn't  to  be  much 
harder  than  finding  the  south  pole.  Would  I  advance — 
listen,  brother!  I  may  look  foolish,  but  it's  just  my 
looks."  Thus  the  agent. 

This  was  the  property.  On  either  side  of  the  gate  on 
which  Sam  leaned  a  tall  cedar  reared  and  formed  a  ragged 
arch  of  dull  green  above  him.  A  weed-grown  path  of  de- 
composed granite  pierced  a  waste  of  devil's  grass  and  bur 
clover  that  was  once  a  lawn  and  was  still  ennobled  by 
twin  palms  of  stately  growth.  An  aspiring  pink-flowered 
geranium  clambered  the  roughened  trunk  of  one  of  these  to 
meet  the  rustling  gray  apron  of  dead  branches  drooping 
from  its  verdant  crown,  and  the  veranda  roof  and  posts 
of  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  path  were  clustered  and 
massed  with  roses,  pink,  red  and  white — irrepressible  life 
and  gayety  of  color  overrunning  desolation  and  decay. 

The  house  was  a  fairly  large  one,  with  a  good  deal  of 
veranda,  but  old,  ugly  and  obviously  tottering  to  its  fall. 
One  of  the  green-slatted  shutters  in  the  upper  of  its  two 
stories  hung  askew  from  broken  hinges,  and  the  once-white 
paint  skin  of  the  whole  outside  was  discolored  and  peeled  in 
patches  as  if  from  some  eczematous  disorder.  A  little  back 
were  a  sizable  barn  and  some  sheds,  and  above  their  roofs 
appeared  the  tops  of  eucalypti  and  the  serrated  disk  of  a 
windmill,  while  through  a  vista  of  dead  and  dying  orange 
trees  Sam  could  make  out  a  small  'dobe  cottage  within 
the  hedged  limits  of  his  little  estate.  Beyond,  to  the  north, 
a  line  of  foothills,  with  the  skeleton  structures  of  oil  der- 
ricks here  and  there;  still  beyond,  some  vague  mountain 
peaks;  to  the  south,  not  far  off,  a  paved  highway;  and 
then  the  electric  car  line  running  westward  into  the  sea 
haze;  and  between  highway  and  car  line  two  or  three 
cement  buildings  in  the  mission  style,  and  a  scattering  of 
bungalows. 

As  Sam  unlocked  the  gate  and  set  foot  on  the  weedy 
path  he  felt  a  queer  and  entirely  novel  thrill  of  ownership. 
This,  poor  as  it  was,  was  his,  from  sky  to  center  his — and 
likely  to  remain  so,  it  would  seem.  It  gave  him  a  sense  of 
stability,  that  thought,  lifted  from  his  soul  a  load  of  appre- 
hension that  had  oppressed  it,  and  induced  both  courage 
and  hope.  So,  elated  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prospect, 
he  almost  strutted  round  the  house,  noting  the  most  trivial 
objects  with  intense  interest,  trying  each  door  and  window 
as  he  came  to  it,  and  finding  all  closed  and  lockfast.  Then 
he  bent  his  steps  toward  the  'dobe  cottage;  and  there, 
smoking  a  short  black  pipe  in  the  flecked  shade  of  a  twisted 
pepper  tree,  was  an  ancient  man  with  a  long,  shaved  upper 
lip  and  venerable  whiskers  of  the  obsolete  mode  known  as 
Galways. 

"Mr.  O'Reilly?"  queried  Sam. 


The  old  chap  removed  his  pipe  with  great  deliberation, 
looked  Sam  over  carefully  and  then  corrected  the  form  of 
address. 

"Judge  O'Reilly,"  he  said.  "Wanst  a  judge,  always  a 
judge;  and  in  my  day  I've  sent  strong,  bold  men  to  the 
cooler.  You'll  see  I'm  on  the  bench  still.  If  it's  a  bite  you 
want,  knock  at  the  door  there.  I'll  be  curious  to  see  what 
you  get." 

"Thanks,"  said  Sam  with  a  grin.  "My  name  is 
Weatherbee,  if  the  court  please— nephew  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Jevins,  and,  I'm  informed,  proprietor  of  this  place.  This 
is  a  note  from  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  attorney,  instructing 
you  to  turn  things  over  to  me.  I've  had  my  lunch  in  Los 
Angeles." 

"The  devil!"  said  the  old  man  as  he  took  the  note. 

"  If  that  don't  beat          The  lost  heir,  is  it?  "  He  fumbled 

in  his  pocket,  staring  the  while.  "The  prodigal  nephew! 
Here,  sit  you  down  till  I  get  my  specs!" 

He  shuffled  into  the  cottage,  and  presently  came  out 
again,  followed  by  a  pleasantly  grim-looking  woman  in  a 
fresh  white  apron. 

"This  is  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  Weatherbee,"  he  said,  and 
when  Sam  had  acknowledged  the  introduction  he  solemnly 
produced  a  bunch  of  keys.  "You'll  be  desirous  of  inspect- 
ing your  property,  Mr.  Weatherbee,"  he  continued.  "I'll 
step  with  you  and  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship  as 
we  go." 

As  they  went  he  informed  Sam  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  on  the  place  for  close  to  three  years — partners,  in  a 
way  of  speaking,  with  Mrs.  Jevins.  She  gave  them  the  use 
of  the  cottage  and  the  tools  and  what  not,  and  she  got  a 
third  of  the  crop  on  the  truck  patch — which,  having  sharp 
young  eyes,  you  may  have  noticed  the  same — and  then 
what  chores,  old  bones  could  do,  not  to  mention  the 
pleasure  of  our  company  when  so  inclined,  she  living  by 
her  lonesome  otherwise,  poor  soul! 

He  unlocked  and  threw  open  the  front  door  on  a  passage 
that  ran  the  length  of  the  house  to  a  back  porch.  It  was 
surprisingly  neat,  its  decrepit  furniture  of  hall  tree  and 
chairs  precisely  arranged  and  showing — even  through  a 
film  of  dust — evidences  of  careful  housekeeping.  So  with 
the  rest  of  the  rooms.  Only  in  the  big  fireplace  of  the  living 
room  was  a  heap  of  ashes  and  charred  corners  of  letters. 

"Just  as  she  left  everything,"  said  O'Reilly.  "Barring 
the  wanst  that  they  took  the  inventory,  I've  never  un- 
locked the  door  since  the  day  she  went.  She  took  all  her 
duds  with  her.  "Tis  like  I'll  not  be  back,  Michael,'  she 
says.  We  went  to  see  her  in  the  hospital,  but  she  was  too 
far  gone  to  know  us,  and  we  never  got  track  of  the  trunks 
she  took.  She'd  saved  a  trifle  from  the  little  annuity  she 
had — but  you'll  have  seen  Braithwaite.  Not  much,  it's 
like." 

"Not  more  than  enough  to  bury  her  decently,"  Sam 
replied,  with  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  for  this  poor,  forlorn 


kinswoman  of  his.  "How  did  she  come  to  get  this  place, 
do  you  know?" 

"Well  frknow,"  Michael  answered— "by  reason  of  poor 
judgment.  If  you'll  believe  me,  she  paid  three  thousand 
dollars  for  the  four  acres,  this  dissolute  ruin  and  the  junk 
you  see.  Plain  robbery,  so  it  was,  and  she  a  widow!  She 
had  her  troubles— God  rest  her— with  Bill  Jevins,  the 
tinhorn  scoundrel !  I  mind  him  in  Sacramento  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  the  camp  at  Trinidad,  where  I  was  jus- 
tice. But  she  stuck  to  him  through  thick  and  thin  until 
he  went  hence,  and  I'll  say  that  he  might  have  left  her 
worse  off  than  he  did.  And  now,"  said  the  old  man  after  a 
pause,  "  I'll  be  asking  you  your  intentions.  The  old  woman 
will  be  wanting  to  pack  if  we're  to  get  marching  orders — 
or  we'll  stay  on  and  keep  an  eye  on  things,  if  it's  pleasing 
to  you.  The  air  suits  my  asthmy,  I'll  not  deny,  and  there's 
the  old  woman's  chickens  and  all." 

Sam  pretended  to  consider  for  a  few  moments. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  seem  to  have  a  roof,  a  bed,  fuel  and 
a  third  interest  in  a  truck  patch,  so  I  think  I'll  stay  and 
keep  one  eye  on  things  myself  while  I  look  round  me  with 
the  other.  As  to  marching  orders,  you're  welcome  to  keep 
the  cottage  until  I  sell  for  a  decent  price,  and  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  that  was  a  fairly  long  lease." 

He  slept  soundly  until  sunlight  flooded  his  room,  and 
then,  in  excellent  spirits  once  more,  he  made  a  refreshing 
toilet  and  set  about  breakfast.  Among  the  things  that 
Aunt  Prudence  had  left,  not  the  least  important  were 
provisions. 

A  good  part  of  a  side  of  bacon,  for  instance,  hard  and 
dry  on  the  outside,  but  still  sweet  and  sound,  and  potatoes 
there  were  in  plenty. 

-  "The  old  dear  seems  to  have  provided  for  all  my  frugal 
wants,"  said  Sam.   "God  rest  her  soul,  as  the  judge  says." 

With  which,  by  way  of  grace,  he  sat  down  and  made  a 
hearty  meal,  in  which  a  contribution  of  eggs  made  by  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  the  night  before  harmonized  gratefully  with  the 
bacon. 

The  dishes  washed  and  put  away,  Sam  walked  out  on 
the  veranda.  The  morning  freshness  was  still  in  the  air, 
and  he  sniffed  it  with  keen  enjoyment  as  his  roving  eye 
noted  anew  the  big  palms,  the  cedar-arched  gate  and  the 
ragged  hedge.  His  mind  went  back  to  the  San  Francisco 
slum,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  thankfulness.  At  least 
there  would  be  no  more  of  that  life  if  he  could  make  a 
living  here. 

There  was  the  rub !  Could  he  make  a  living — and  how? 
What  was  he  fitted  for?  There  should  be  some  way  for 
him  to  attain  even  more  than  the  mere  means  of  existence, 
and  yet  his  experience  up  to  then  had  not  qualified  him  for 
the  prime  necessity.  That  chunk  of  bacon  wasn't  going 
to  last  forever;  the  coffee  and  the  sugar  would  run  out, 
and  in  his  pocket — he  hauled  it  forth — two  dollars  and 
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some  odd  cents.  Well,  there  would  be  some  way,  and 
meantime  

He  dismissed  the  problem  from  his  mind,  as  he  so  often 
had  done  before,  and  set  forth  to  explore.  First,  he  visited 
the  barn  and  sheds,  and  was  amazed  at  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  their  contents— agricultural  implements  in  all 
stages  of  rust  and  disrepair,  a  dismantled  wagon,  odds  and 
ends  of  rolled  poultry  netting,  lengths  of  chain,  coils  of  wire, 
sections  of  pipe,  tile  and  iron,  cobwebbed  shelves  of  paint 
cans  and  caked  and  dried  brushes — a  hundred  more 
things  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  even  guess  at,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  roused  in  him  a  remarkable  interest. 

"All  this  cost  money  once  upon  a  time,"  he  reflected. 
"But  " 

The  tag  of  an  old  rime  came  to  him:    I  ' 

The  price  of  anything 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 

"  And  I  couldn't  so  much  as  get  an  advance  of  fifty 
dollars  on  the  whole  property,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,"  he 
said  aloud. 

"You'd  be  in  luck  if  you  got  it  hauled  away  free,  so  you 
would,  if  it's  this  you're  meaning,"  responded  a  voice 
in  mellow  brogue. 

"Good  morning,  judge,"  said  Sam.  "I  suppose  that's 
true,"  he  went  on  with  a  rueful  laugh.  "And  yet— what 
did  they  keep  it  for?" 

"On  the  well-known  and  pernicious  principle  that  it 
might  come  in  handy  some  of  these  fine  days,"  O'Reilly 
answered.  "I've  had  that  same  disease  myself;  but  now 
I  travel  light,  me  having  the  wisdom  of  my  years,  bad 
scran  to  it !  Another  wise  old  owl  wanst  told  me  that  dirt 
was  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that's  the  trouble  with 
all  this.  'Twould  be  valuable  if  it  was  with  them  that 
needed  it;  but  'tis  the  distribution  and  the  transportation 
that  is  more  or  less  of  a  difficulty.  There's  the  tale  of  all 
waste." 

"Pity  to  have  it  lying  round  doing  nobody  good,"  said 
Sam  thoughtfully. 

"True  for  you,"  agreed  the  old  man.  "'Tis  what  Joe 
Da  Silva  was  a-saying  about  that  pile  of  brick  beyant,  the 
other  day.  He  thinks  he  needs  them  brick  in  his  business; 
but  then  he's  got  a  notion  that  he  needs  all  the  money 
he's  got  more  than  the  brick.  If  .garlic  was  a  crying  want 
with'you  now — or  beans — you  might  make  a  deal  with  him." 

"Who  is  this  Da  Silva  person?"  Sam  inquired. 

"A  Portugee  neighbor  of  ours,"  replied  O'Reilly.  "His 
bit  of  a  ranch  is  over  there  where  you  see  them  yellow 
patches.  Them's  the  beans.  The  garlic  is  blooming  and 
shedding  fragrance  off  by  itself,  as  is  only  decent,  the  other 
side  of  the  trees.  I've  often  wondered — you're  a  young  man 
of  intelligence — will  you  tell  me  why  the  strength 
of  that  vegetable  could  not  be  used  for  turning 
the  wheels  of  industry? " 

"  It  sounds  reasonable,"  Sam  admitted.  "  Bur- 
bank  might  cross  it  with  the  power  plant  to  tone 

it  down.   But  beans   " 

Sam's  mind  reverted  to  his  lar- 
der. "Well,  I  believe  there's 
more  nourishment  in  beans  than 
there  is  in  bricks.  If  you  see 
our  friend,  and  he  still  wants 
bricks,  you  might  send  him 
to  me." 

"I'll  do  that  same,"  said 
O'Reilly.  "You've  not  seen 
your  irrigation  system  yet. 
I'll  show  it  to  you." 

They  went  back  of  the 
barn,  where  the  windmill  was 
creaking  dolefully  as  it  raised 
fitful  spurts  of  water  into 
a  leaky  cement  reservoir. 
A  roughly  contrived 
gate,  which  O'Reilly 
raised,  connected  the 
reservoir  with  a  line  of 
wooden  troughs,  the 
course  of  which  they 

followed  to  the  truck  patch  near  the  adobe  cottage. 
"'Tis  not  a  Niagara,"  said  the  old  man,  "but 

there's  enough  and  to  spare,  and  if  the  tank  "       Young  Sam,  Whether 

He  stopped  and  removed  his  hat  with  a  courtly      supematuratty  Directed 

flourish.     "The  top  Of  the  morning  tO  yOU,  Miss  or  by  Chance,  Saw  That  Particular  Heading 

Mattie,"  he  called. 

A  girl  with  a  small  basket  on  her  arm  had  entered  the 
:  ide  gate  and  approached  them  on  her  way  to  the  cottage, 
picking  her  steps  daintily  over  and  round  the  puddles  that 
the  water  had  made.  Sam  noticed  several  things  about 
her.  First,  to  be  exactly  truthful,  that  she  was  neatly  shod 
in  white  tennis  shoes  and  that  her  white  stockings  were 
very  smoothly  drawn  over  ankles  of  remarkable  symmetry; 
then  he  was  forcibly  impressed  by  her  figure,  which  was 
slender  but  not  frail,  and  moved  with  graceful  freedom. 
She  wore  a  hat  of  coarsely  woven  straw  with  a  wide  and 
drooping  brim,  so  that  until  she  turned  her  head  directly 
toward  them  her  face  was  the  last  thing  that  he  saw.  It 
was  a  face  to  be  remembered,  and  F.am  remembered  it. 


Decidedly  he  remembered  it,  and  of  all  the  faces  that  he 
had  ever  seen  it  was  the  very  last  that  he  desired  to  en- 
counter at  that  moment. 

He  turned  his  back  and.  stooped  to  examine  a  tomato 
plant.  The  girl  stopped  and  returned  Michael  O'Reilly's 
greeting  with  a  smile  that  brought  a  wrinkled  reflection 
of  itself  to  the  old  man's  leathery  visage. 

"The  tiptop  of  the  morning  to  you,  Mr.  O'Reilly,"  she 
called  in  musical,  mirthful  voice.  "How  is  the  asthmy?" 

"Never  ask  me,"  replied  the  ready-tongued  O'Reilly. 
"There's  no  asthmy,  rheumatiz,  toothache,  earache  or 
soreness  of  the  eyes  that  the  sight  of  you  would  not  cure. 
If  you  stay  on  here  another  month  I'll  be  renewing  my 
youth  like  the  dodo,  and  then — I'll  not  be  saying.  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Weatherbee,  Miss 
Walling." 

Sam  had  to  straighten  up  and  acknowledge  the  intro- 
duction. In  his  embarrassment  it  was  some  slight  comfort 
to  him  to  note  that  Miss  Walling  showed  marked  discom- 
posure, and  that  if  his  face  was  red,  hers  was  at  least  pink. 
But  she  recovered  quicker  than  he,  and  gave  him  the  cool, 
impersonal  nod  that  seemed  proper  to  his  disreputable 
appearance. 

"Eggs?"  she  inquired,  turning  at  once  to  Mr.  O'Reilly 
and  swinging  her  little  basket. 

I  "And  the  hens  that  laid  them,  if  you  was  wishful," 
assented  Michael.  "There's  the  old  lady  now,  grinning 
like  a  Chessy  cat." 

Mrs.  O'Reilly  was  standing  as  described  in  the  cottage 
doorway,  and  the  girl  hastened  to  her  and  was  conducted 
within,  apparently  with  much  warmth  of  welcome. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  madam  did  not  receive 
my  particular  lady  friends  with  such  corjality,"  sighed 
Mr.  O'Reilly.  "Sure  she  must  think  I'm  old  and  harmless. 
Well,  I've  had  my  day!  A  jool  of  a  girl,  that!  She's  visiting 
at  the  Coolidge  bungaloo  beyant.  A  sight  for  sore  eyes, 
sure  enough !  And  now  if  you'll  come  back  I'll  show  you 

how,  with  a  gasoline  engine  " 

"Mr.  O'Reilly,"  said  Sam  presently,  "how  would  you 
go  about  it  to  get  a  job  if  you  wanted  one?".  t 

In  Sam's  fireside  reveries  that  night  Aunt  Prudence 
figured  not  at  all.  Instead  there  was  a  remarkable  in- 
trusion of  clear  hazel  eyes  and  an  unforgetable  smile.  As 

for  the  eyes — cer- 
tainly they  had 
looked  upon  him 
with  a  most  chilling 
indifference;  but 
they  were  wonder- 
ful eyes  for  all  that. 
Her  smile — if  only 
that  smile  had  been 
for  him!  Still,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  smile 
standard,  he  had 
always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  most 
girls  merely  simp- 
ered or  contrived 
lively  grimaces  for 
the  display  of  pretty 
teeth,  and  he  had 
thought  that  Mat- 
tie's  smile  was  the 
unmistakable,  visi- 
ble emanation  of  a 
friendly  and  joy- 
o  u  s  spirit, 

whereas  

"By  George, 
she  needn't  have 
rubbed  it  in!" 
Sam  exclaimed. 
"She  may  go  to 
the  devil  for . 
me!" 

There  for  a 
time  the  reverie 
ended,  forcibly 
dismissed  for 
resolute  purpose 
of  an  entirely 
practical  nature. 
In  Sam's  hand 

was  an  evening  paper;  on  the  table,  at  his  elbow,  the 
lamp  burned  with  a  trimmed  wick.  He  unfolded  the  sheets 
to  turn  to  the  Help  Wanted  columns — the  job  market, 

and  

It  is  possible  that  if  the  young  man's  eyes  could  have 
been  cleared  of  earthly  mists,  whatever  material  obstruc- 
tions interpose  between  quick  humanity  and  spiritual 
perception,  he  might  have  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and 
seen  a  tall,  lean,  keen-eyed,  lantern-jawed  shade  wear- 
ing a  ghostly  white  waistcoat  sprigged  with  green  and 
red,  who,  leaning  forward,  pointed  a  bony  index  finger  to  a 
particular  heading  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  that 
was  not  Help  Wanted.  At  nil  events,  young  Sam,  whether 


supernaturally  directed  or  by  chance,  saw  that  particular 
heading  and  became  at  once  absorbed  in  the  matter  below 
it.  That  heading  was: 

SWAPS 

The  very  first  of  these  advertisements  roused  Sam's 
hope  as  well  as  interest.  It  suggested  possibilities,  though 
of  itself  impossible: 

BEACH  SUIT,  Size  36,  never  worn.  Will  trade  for  baby  crib  and  mat- 
tress, or  will  consider  double-barreled  shotgun.  Box  5322,  Chronicle. 

"My  luck!"  Sam  ruminated.  "Not  a  baby  crib  or  a 
shotgun  on  the  place!  Still  I  might  make  a  double  play, 
and  trade  something  I  have  got  for  either  one.  I  certainly 
need  that  suit.  But  thirty-six  may  not  be  my  size.  And  by 
the  time  I  got  the  crib  somebody  would  probably  slip  in 
ahead  of  me  with  a  shotgun — or  vice  versa — and  it  isn't 
likely  that  the  baby  could  wait.  But  if  it  couldn't,  why  the 
shotgun?  The  whole  thing  seems  a  trifle  baffling." 

He  abandoned  speculation  to  continue  his  reading: 

BEEHIVES— Four  new,  ten  frame,  dovetailed  hives,  painted  and  wired. 
Patent  frames.  Will  exchange  for  good  standard  phonograph  and 
records,  electric  fan,  or  what  have  you?  E  2915. 

That  was  mighty  interesting.  Sam  had  no  beehives  and 
wanted  no  beehives,  but  the  point  was  that  he  might  have 
had  them  in  his  collection  of  junk,  and  having  them, 
might  have  reasonably  expected  to  get  a  phonograph  or  a 
fan  for  them— supposing  that  he  wanted  a  phonograph  or 
a  fan.  "  Or  what  have  you?"  On  that  query  hung  a  chance 
of  something  even  more  desirable.  What  hadn't  he? 

He  persevered.  That  wasn't  the  word  exactly.  Nothing 
could  have  detached  him  from  those  columns  until  he  had 
finished  them  to  the  last  item.  One  advertiser  had  a  three- 
quart  Toggenburg  goat  and  wanted  an  electric  vibrator; 
another  had  realized  that  a  prismatic  binocular  field  glass 
was  not  so  necessary  to  his  happiness  or  well-being  as  an 
eight-day  mantel  clock  or  a  boy's  bicycle;  three-inch  iron 
pipe  was  called  for,  and  singing  lessons  offered  in  exchange; 
the  human  interest  of  the  baby  appeared  again  in  a  touch- 
ing proposal  to  trade  a  pair  of  antique  gold  earrings  with 
emerald  and  topaz  stones  for  a  perambulator — nothing 
baffling  about  that! — and  one  man  possessed  of  a  super- 
fluous Persian  rug  actually  preferred  brick.  Then  Sam 
came  again  upon  what  he  was  certainly  needing: 

CLOTHING— Misfit  suit,  coat,  vest,  and  two  pair  pants;  large  size, 
neat  pattern.  Will  swap  for  good  clean  trunk,  or  what  have  you? 
Home  phone  63621. 

At  that  Sam  quite  mechanically  did  a  remarkable  thing- 
remarkable,  because  it  was  the  very  first  time  that  he  had 
done  it.  With  a  face  almost  blank  of  expression,  he 
reached  down  into  the  scuttle  that  held  his  kindling  and 
picked  out  a  strip  of  redwood  shingle;  then  fumbling 
absently  in  his  pocket  he  pulled  out  his  knife  and  began 
very  slowly  and  deliberately  to  whittle. 

The  next  morning  Sam  went  to  town;  but  first  he 
stopped  at  the  general  store  in  one  of  the  cement  buildings 
and  bought  a  five-cent  sack  of  tobacco.  Incidentally  he 
examined  the  four  or  five  varieties  of  beans  that  the  store- 
keeper had  for  sale,  and  learned  their  names  and  prices.  In 
Los  Angeles  he  supplemented  the  information  that  he  had 
acquired  by  calling  up  a  couple  of  commission  firms  on  the 
telephone,  after  which  he  called  up  a  house-wrecking  con- 
cern and  got  quotations  on  certain  building  material,  in- 
cluding old  brick.  The  last  number  that  he  called  was 
Home  63621,  and  after  a  short  conversation  he  rode  out 
to  an  address  in  the  east  part  of  town  and  tried  on  a  suit 
of  clothes,  with  a  striking  pattern  of  checks,  that  fitted  him 
not  so  much  amiss. 

"Like  the  bark  on  the  tree,"  said  the  owner  of  the  suit 
enthusiastically. 

He  was  a  small,  dirty,  dark,  twisted  little  person  who 
spoke  with  a  lisp.  A  sign  in  the  bay  window  of  his  dingy 
little  cottage  announced  that  he  tailored,  repaired,  pressed, 
cleaned,  and  that  his  motto  was  A  Square  Deal  to  All. 

Sam  raised  his  arms  and  swelled  his  chest. 

"The  trouble  is  that  I'm  not  a  tree,"  he  objected. 
"  Binds  me  a  bit— and  I  don't  think  much  of  the  cut." 

"  Ratth !"  said  the  little  man.  "  Mithter,  thath  a  fifty- 
dollar  thuit.  I  made  it  mythelf .  Thlip  on  the  panth." 

Some  discussion  followed,  and  presently  they  harked 
back  to  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  little  man  laid  much 
stress  on  his  need  of  the  good  clean  trunk  that  he  had 
advertised  as  his  first  requirement,  and  shrugged  at  the 
list  of  articles  that  Sam  proposed  as  substitutes.  At  last 
Sam  judged  it  time  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end. 

"Fare  thee  well,  for  I  must  leave  thee,"  he  said,  turning 
to  go.  "If  we  can't  get  together  we  might  as  well  part, 
hard  as  parting  may  be.  If  you've  got  any  curiosity  to  see 
what  I  have  you  know  where  I  live." 

"  Who  payth  me  for  my  time?  "  the  little  man  demanded. 

Sam  laughed  good-naturedly  and  walked  away,  not 
looking  behind  him,  in  spite  of  a  distant  call  to  return.  It 
was  then  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had  more  informa- 
tion to  acquire,  which  would  take  time.  After  all,  he  had 
cherished  only  a  forlorn  hope  of  that  particular  suit. 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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ANYONE  who  saw  him  get  off  the  street  car  on  lower 
ZA  Broadway  would  have  known  him  for  a  prosperous 
small-town  business  man.  There  was  a  positiveness 
about  his  movements  which  could  come  only  from  the 
knowledge  that  his  name  stood  high  in  the  rating  books  of 
the  credit  agencies.  He  was  in  New  York  to  place  his 
orders  for  fall  merchandise  and  he  had  money  in  bank  with 
which  to  pay  the  bills. 

He  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  as  he  turned  into  Maiden 
Lane  and  started  down  that  crooked  little  thoroughfare  in 
the  direction  of  East  River.  He  paused  in  front  of  half  a 
dozen  jewelers'  show  windows  to  look  at  the  big  emeralds, 
the  platinum  watches  and  the  pearl  necklaces  carelessly 
displayed  on  their  backgrounds  of  puffed-up  velvet.  He 
spent  a  full  ten  minutes  studying  the  display  of  a  silver- 
ware manufacturer,  one  item  of  which  seemed  particularly 
to  fascinate  him.  It  was  a  handsome  mahogany  chest 
containing  twelve  solid-silver  dinner  plates,  the  set  being 
plainly  labeled  with  the  price,  three  thousand  dollars  per 
dozen. 

The  prosperous  small-town  business  man  studied  this 
offering  long  and  gravely;  he  shook  his  head  a  couple  of 
times,  evidently  confounded  at  the  idea  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  able  to  eat  from  plates  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  apiece.  At  length  he  tore  himself 
away.  A  few  doors  farther  down  the  Lane  he  stopped  in  a 
cigar  store  to  buy  a  smoke,  and  then  rounding  a  corner 
went  on  until  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  twenty-story 
office  building.  Turning  into  the  building,  he  stepped  into 
an  elevator  and  in  thirty  seconds  disembarked  at  the 
twelfth  floor.  Crossing  the  hallway,  he  walked  toward  a 
door  which  bore  in  gold  letters  the  name  of  a  great  im- 
porting house.  He  approached  this  door  briskly,  with  the 
pleased  manner  of  one  who  is  sure  there  is  a  pleasant  time 
in  store  for  him.  Having  entered  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  he  came  to  a  stop  and  looked  round  with  a 
puzzled  and  dissatisfied  air. 

A  Case  of  Too  Much  System 

THERE  seemed  no  reason  why  anyone  should  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  appearance  of  the  place.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  extremely  handsome  establishment.  There  was  a  row 
of  private  offices  of  oak  and  ground  glass  where  executives 
carried  on  their  work  undisturbed.  Just  at  the  doorway, 
facing  the  visitor,  a  fashionably  gowned  young  lady  sat  at 
a  desk  with  a  telephone  receiver  clamped  over  her  head, 
the  instrument  displacing  the  wad  of  hair  from  one  of  her 
ears.  This  young  lady  was  very  busy  changing  the  posi- 
tions of  pegs  on  the  board  in  front  of  her,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  visitor.  At  another  desk,  however,  sat  the 
official  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  visitors  and  put  them 
at  their  ease.  He  was  a  snappy  young  man  of  perhaps 
fourteen  summers,  in  knee  pants,  and  as  the  out-of-town 
business  man  wavered  at  the  doorway  he  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  went  forward. 

"  Who  do  you  want  to  see?  "  demanded  the  young  guard- 
ian of  the  private  offices  with  a  marked  New  York  accent, 
crisp  and  businesslike. 

The  out-of-town  man  hesitated,  feeling  a  little  ill  at  ease 
under  the  challenging  scrutiny  of  the  sentry. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  see  anybody  in 
particular,"  he  said  lamely.  "  I  just  dropped  in  to  see  the 
firm." 

Fourteen-year-old  employees  do  not  ordinarily  possess 
all  the  diplomacy  in  the  world.  It  is  hardly  right  to  expect 
it  for  seven  dollars  a  week.  The  young  man  had  no  rule  to 
go  by  when  a  person  vaguely  announced  that  he  had  just 
dropped  in  to  see  the  firm.   He  eyed  the  visitor  coldly. 


"If  you  will  give  me  your  card,"  he  said,  "I  will  take  it 
in  to  the  office  manager." 

Back  home  where  the  out-of-town  man  lives  they  do  not 
have  to  use  cards  to  get  into  business  offices.  The  only 
cards  the  visitor  had  ever  owned,  in  fact,  were  some  he  had 
bought  twenty  years  before  from  a  pen-and-ink  artist  who 
had  written  his  name  in  flowing  Spencerian,  with  birds  and 
flourishes  taking  up  more  space  than  the  name.  Even  if 
he  had  had  one  of  these  in  his  pocket,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  suitable  for  business  purposes.  He  began  to  get  a 
little  fretful. 

"I  haven't  got  a  card  with  me,"  he  said  heatedly,  "and 
if  I  had  one  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you.  Just  you  go  inside 
and  tell  the  sales  manager  there  is  a  man  from  Kentucky 
out  here  who  wants  to  see  him." 

The  youth  was  of  the  stuff  from  which  heroes  are  made. 
Troubled  but  courageous,  he  stood  his  ground. 

"It's  against  the  rules  for  me  to  take  in  any  message 
unless  you  give  me  your  name,"  he  said  stoutly. 

The  visitor  had  reached  the  end  of  his  rope.  He  set  his 
feet  wide  apart  and  leaned  forward  to  glare  into  the  fresh 
young  face  of  his  opponent,  speaking  more  fretfully  than 
became  a  man  of  his  age  and  financial  rating. 

"Tell  that  bunch  of  princes  and  prime  ministers  in 
there,"  he  snapped,  pointing  to  the  private  offices  of  oak 
and  ground  glass,  "that  the  king  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
called,  but  couldn't  wait.  It  was  too  hard  a  job  to  get  into 
their  palace."  Then  he  turned  and  stamped  out  of  the  place. 

Evidently  the  young  lady  at  the  telephone  desk  had  sent 
in  a  hurry-up  call,  because  as  the  elevator  door  slammed 
behind  the  Kentuckian  and  the  car  was  dropping  down- 
ward a  man  dashed  out  from  one  of  the  private  offices  and 
into  the  corridor.  The  Kentuckian  thought  he  heard  his 
name  called,  but  was  just  peevish  enough  to  refuse  to 
answer. 

That  evening  in  an  uptown  hotel,  where  I  had  chanced 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  he  told  me  the  story,  enriched 
by  personal  comment. 

"I  know  I  was  childish  and  unreasonable,"  he  said 
after  he  had  related  the  happenings  of  the  morning,  "but 
I  was  so  mad  I  didn't  care.  That  wholesale  house  is  a  con- 
cern with  which  I  have  been  doing  business  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  man  who  founded  it  was  one  of  my  best 
friends;  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  wholesalers  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  me  when  I  came  to  New  York  for  the  first 
time  and  wanted  to  get  goods  on  credit. 

"In  the  Old  Man's  time  a  person  having  business  with 
the  firm  didn't  have  to  work  through  an  office  boy  in  knee 
pants  in  order  to  gain  entrance.  I  used  to  blow  into  New 
York,  fix  myself  up  with  a  room  at  some  hotel,  and  then  at 
once  go  down  to  that  wholesale  house  to  see  if  any  mail  had 
arrived  for  me  and  to  use  one  of  their  desks  to  map  out  my 
buying  campaign. 

"They  didn't  have  any  ground-glass  private  offices  in 
those  days.  The  Old  Man  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  middle  of 
the  big  room,  with  his  subordinates  at  their  desks  grouped 
all  about  him.  When  he  wanted  to  speak  to  one  of  them  he 
would  simply  call  out,  'Hey,  Bill,  come  here  a  minute.' 
Bill  would  come,  have  his  interview  and  get  back  to  his 
own  desk  without  the  u".e  of  an  electric  push  button,  an 
office  boy  or  a  typewritten  letter  requiring  his  presence. 

"There  was  the  same  sort  of  informality  toward  any 
customer  of  the  house.  The  minute  I  got  inside  the  door  of 
the  big  office  someone  would  be  sure  to  look  up  and  see  me. 
I  was  made  welcome  in  a  minute.  The  Old  Man  would  take 


a  few  moments  of  his  time  to  ask  me  how  business  was  back 
home,  how  my  folks  were  and  if  there  was  anything  special 
he  could  do  for  me.  Someone  else  would  look  to  see  if  any 
mail  had  arrived  for  me,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  would  be  sit- 
ting at  one  of  their  customers'  desks  attending  to  my  own 
business  and  feeling  just  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  were  in 
my  own  store  back  in  Kentucky. 

"Maybe  it  doesn't  seem  very  businesslike  that  a  mere 
customer  should  walk  unannounced  right  into  a  big  office 
and  disarrange  things  for  even  a  few  minutes,  but  I  am  sure 
they  didn't  lose  anything  by  it.  I  have  been  annually 
buying  upward  of  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise from  that  house  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Other 
houses  would  have  to  show  me  a  whole  lot  better  values 
to  make  me  buy  elsewhere.  I  was  treated  like  one  of 
the  family,  and  would  have  felt  disloyal  to  take  my  busi- 
ness to  any  other  firm  so  long  as  the  prices  and  terms 
were  about  equal." 

Heads  Turned  by  Prosperity 

"T  THINK  I  know  what  is  the  matter  down  there  now. 

J-  Since  the  last  time  I  was  in  New  York  the  Old  Man  has 
retired  from  the  active  management,  and  a  younger  man 
has  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  concern — a  nephew 
of  the  Old  Man's,  I  believe.  I  have  met  this  young  man 
several  times  in  past  years.  My  impression  of  him  is  that 
he  is  rather  a  big  man  in  a  way,  only  he  loves  system  a 
little  too  much. 

"  Maybe  he  doesn't  know  how  to  run  things  without  his 
red  tape.  The  Old  Man  was  a  business  genius,  and  could 
make  things  go  without  it.  But  I  suspect  there  is  another 
reason. 

"You  know,  business  has  been  awfully  good  in  the 
wholesale  trade  for  several  years;  and  some  of  the  whole- 
salers have  sort  of  lost  their  heads.  When  things  come  too 
easy  it  is  human  nature  for  a  man.  to  get  independent. 
Maybe  the  Old  Man's  successor  has  figured  it  out  that  he 
hasn't  been  able  to  get  enough  goods  to  supply  his  trade, 
anyhow,  and  so  why  go  out  of  the  way  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  a  lot  of  country  buyers  who  take  up  the  time 
of  the  office  help?  Figuring  that  way,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
he  put  in  the  private  offices  with  their  ground-glass 
partitions." 

The  man  from  Kentucky  sat  back  in  his  chair  thought- 
fully for  a  few  minutes  and  watched  the  well-dressed  crowd 
milling  round  the  hotel  lobby.  A  well-dressed  young  man 
standing  with  a  group  near  us  summoned  a  bell  boy  to  send 
for  a  paper  at  the  news  stand  thirty  feet  distant,  and 
ostentatiously  told  him  to  keep  the  change  from  the  quarter. 

"I  guess  things  are  different  in  the  big  cities,"  he  said, 
"from  what  they  are  in  the  small  towns.  I  have  read 
articles  describing  how  people  go  into  stores  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  and  throw  their  money  round  like  waste  paper. 
The  stories  are  almost  always  about  some  workingman  in 
greasy  overalls  who  goes  into  a  clothing  store  and  buys 
half  a  dozen  silk  shirts  at  twenty-four  dollars  apiece,  or 
some  foreign-looking  woman  with  a  shawl  on  her  head  who 
enters  a  jewelry  store,  and  the  clerk  thinks  she  has  come  in 
for  a  donation,  but  it  turns  out  that  she  wants  to  buy  a 
platinum  wrist  watch  Instead. 

"  Maybe  people  are  acting  that  way  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,"  he  went  on,  "but  they  aren't  doing  it  in  my 
town  back  home.  I  am  in  the  retail  business  myself,  and 
I  know.  Our  customers  are  acting  quite  safe  and  sane,  de- 
manding a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  for  their  money.  If 
I  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  announcing  a  cut  price  on  some 
line  of  merchandise  there  are  just  as  many  people  as  ever 
(Continued  on  Page  113) 
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JOHNNY  DEIGNAN  himself  crossed  the  floor  of 
his  cabaret  to  greet  the  couple  who  had  just  entered 
and  who  stood  a  little  hesitantly  beside  the  waxed- 
calico-flannel  rubber  plant  by  the  street  door.  This 
action,  whose  significance  entirely 
escaped  the  general  public, 
brought  a  slight  but  intense  flut- 
ter of  interest  among  the  per- 
formers. The  trap  drummer, 
working  his  hands,  his  feet  and 
his  head  all  at  once,  proved  his 
unusual  muscular  coordination 
by  catching  the  eye  of  the  pianist 
with  a  significant  wink.  The 
pianist,  doing  jazz  with  his  hands, 
his  torso  and  his  head,  did  not 
lose  for  a  moment  his  mechanical, 
professional  smile,  but  he  broke 
the  rhythm  of  his  motions  with  an 
understanding  nod.  Center  floor, 
Big  Blanche,  the  contralto,  was  at 
this  moment  proclaiming  in  the 
voice  of  a  somewhat  brassy  pipe 
organ  that  she  loved  her  ba-abe. 
To  six  separate  elderly  members 
of  her  audience  she  was  convey- 
ing the  subtle  impression  that  she 
meant  this  lyric  remark  person- 
ally. As  Johnny  crossed  the  floor 
she  managed  to  send  her  observ- 
ing glance  after  him  by  the  device 
of  starting  a  flirtation  with  the 
victim  of  her  wiles  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  audience.  Any  acute 
outsider  watching  the  waiters 
would  have  noted  an  instant  when 
they  all  seemed  frozen  into  im- 
mobility in  the  midst  of  whatever 
they  happened  to  be  doing. 

When  Johnny  so  greeted  a 
guest  it  meant  an  important  ar- 
rival, usually  someone  connected 
with  the  government  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  Also,  it 
was  a  signal  for  his  forces  to  un- 
cork everything  they  had  in  the 
way  of  merriment  and  artistry. 
When,  in  addition  to  crossing, 
Johnny  let  the  guest  precede  him 
to  the  floor,  at  the  same  moment 
giving  a  formal  bow  with  an  out- 
ward sweep  of  the  right  hand, 
the  action  became  a  definite  office, 
conveying  to  waiters  and  per- 
formers alike  that  the  Volstead 
Act  was  to  be  enforced — rigidly  if 
temporarily. 

But  Johnny — as  the  head 
waiter  noted  with  instant  relief — 
did  not  make  his  bow.  He 
merely  gave  his  little  Hibernian 
flourish  of  ceremony  as  he  shook 
hands  and  fell  in  beside  the  cou- 
ple.   The  waiters  immediately 

lost  all  interest  and  resumed  their  passing,  clearing  up  and 
laying  the  foundations  for  tips.  Not  so  the  woman  per- 
formers, waiting  behind  the  platform  for  the  cue  to  begin 
the  balloon  dance.  The  word  being  passed  that  Johnny 
had  crossed  the  floor,  they  took  turns  at  peering  from 
behind  the  screen. 

"Up-state  stuff,"  commented  Pauline  de  Vere,  barefoot 
and  interpretive  dancer.  She  was  born  in  Oneida  County. 

"Bridal  stuff,"  amended  Coralie,  the  soprano,  who 
doubled  in  the  balloon  dance. 

Lucy  Braile,  solo  dancer,  had  not  peered  round  the 
screen.  She  stood  at  this  moment  before  the  mirror, 
finishing  off  the  make-up  of  her  eyelashes,  and  she  spoke 
with  the  languid  air  of  superior  knowledge. 

"Nothing  special,  I'll  say.  This  is  an  old  friend  that  the 
boss  used  to  know  in  the  remote  and  arid  provinces.  He's 
showed  up  in  New  York  married,  and  the  boss  is  giving 
'em  a  party.  There's  orchids  on  the  table." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"How  d'you  know? "  asked  the  direct  Coralie,  formulat- 
ing the  unspoken,  jealous  question  in  the  minds  of  all. 

"The  boss  told  me  himself,  dear,"  replied  Lucy  Braile, 
still  with  her  languid,  indifferent  air. 

In  the  minor  emotional  crisis  which  followed,  the  com- 
pany lost  all  interest  in  the  new  arrival.  When,  two 
minutes  later,  the  balloon  dancers  leaped  and  shouted  into 
view,  Pauline  deliberately  stumbled  in  Lucy  Braile's  path, 
ruining  her  star  entrance. 


Ej  WELL  EMWEN 

ILLUSTRATED    BY  MAY   WILSON  PRESTON 


"it's  a  Homely  Old  Jug.    I  Could  Buy  a  Better  at  a 

Flocand'Tett'Cent  Store" 

It  took  the  eye  of  Miss  New  York  to  classify  as  up-state 
stuff  the  clothes  of  the  young  woman  now  approaching 
rather  timidly  and  hesitantly  Johnny  Deignan's  own  par- 
ticular table  in  the  corner  of  the  cabaret.  Even  Mister 
New  York,  sapient  though  he  assumes  to  be,  would  have 
seen  in  the  pink  simplicity  of  her  evening  gown  and  the 
undecorated  straightness  of  her  fur  coat  only  the  prevail- 
ing mode.  It  took  Miss  New  York,  watching  with  a  dozen 
shrewd,  hard  eyes  from  behind  the  screen,  to  catch  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  small-town  dressmaking  and  de- 
partment store  ready-to-wear. 

Mister  New  York,  sweeping  his  look,  as  men  will,  from 
the  dress  to  the  face,  would  have  lingered  there  only  a 
moment.  First  impressions  are  what  count  in  the  big 
town,  which  is  why  it  is  taken  in  by  sheer  bluff  more  often 
than  any  other  region  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  that 
face  had  nothing,  on  first  view,  to  differentiate  it  from  ten 
thousand  others  over  which  Mister  New  York  throws  a 
blasG,  indifferent  glance  in  the  course  of  a  metropolitan 
day.  It,  failed  to  advertise.  Her  hair,  though  it  glimmered 
with  a  faint  light  under  the  electric  lamps,  was  brown — 
neither  a  real  chestnut  brown  nor  a  Titian  brown  nor  a 
golden  brown  nor  any  of  the  extraordinary  and  fancy 
shades  which  clutch  the  eye  at  first  view  -  but  just  plain 
brown.  Her  features  seemed  to  that  short,  sweeping 
metropolitan  glance  inconspicuously  regular.    Still,  her 


nose  started  from  her  brow  as  though  intending  to  b 
saucily  retrousse,  thought  better  of  it  as  it  went  along 
and  ended  in  a  delicate  point.    It  was  matched— that 
point — by  a  pointed  chin.   Her  eyes  were  dark  blue 
though  now  and  then,  under  the 
electric  lamps,  they  seemed  to 
show  glints  of  hazel.    They  were 
fringed  with  eyelashes  short  but 
thick,  turning  upward  and  down- 
ward at  the  corners  in  sweeping 
little  curves. 

Now  these  attractions,  I  sub- 
mit, are  not  such  that  the  casual 
observer  takes  them  in  at  first 
view.  Had  Mister  New  York 
found  himself  boarding  beside 
this  woman  in  his  own  small  town 
he  would  have  had  the  leisure  to 
inspect  them,  take  them  in,  esti- 
mate them  at  their  true  worth. 
But  Mister  New  York,  as  he  sat 
simulating  happiness  that  night 
at  Johnny  Deignan's,  merely 
glanced  away. 

Johnny  has  seated  his  guests, 
paying  special  attention  to  the 
lady;  is  giving  the  head  waiter 
an  order.  Johnny  was  a  small 
man,  growing  now  a  little  stout; 
his  face  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  ridges  of  muscle;  his  nose 
looking  somehow  too  prominent 
for  its  size;  the  blue-specked  ap- 
pearance of  his  jowls— all  this 
suggested  the  actor.  Indeed, 
Johnny  had  graduated  from 
vaudeville  to  cafe  keeping.  As  he 
talked  those  facial  muscles,  actor 
fashion,  made  a  play  of  expres- 
sion. But  Johnny's  eyes  never 
smiled  with  the  smile  of  his  lips. 
Back  of  everything  lay  inscrut- 
ability. For  the  rest,  he  dressed 
in  blue  serge  as  smoothly  as  a 
clothier's  manikin,  parted  his 
blue-black  hair  over  his  bald  spot 
as  shinily  as  though  it  had  been 
enameled,  and  wore  no  jewelry. 

The  third  member  of  the  group, 
the  unconsidered  husband  of  the 
country  bride,  was  of  that  tall, 
thin,  pure  American  type  which 
one  associates  with  coolness  and 
efficiency.  His  features  gave  the 
general  impression  of  being  aqui- 
line. ,  He  had  a  bright  and  sharp 
pair  of  light-brown  eyes  which,  as 
he  talked,  rested  steadily  on  his  in- 
terlocutor. In  every  motion  and 
attitude  he  and  the  woman  beside 
him  radiated  an  air  of  mutual 
confidence  and  understanding. 

Johnny  Deignan  had  his  ex- 
perience of  woman,  high  and 
low;  he  did  not  look  with  the  casual  eye  of  Mister  New 
York.  That  inscrutable  air  of  his  was  partly  a  pose 
assumed  to  cover  a  nature  somewhat  too  warm  and  senti- 
mental—should he  ever  give  it  rein — to  succeed  in  the 
business  of  keeping  a  Tenderloin  cafe.  He  had  appraised 
her  in  the  short  journey  from  the  door  to  the  table.  A 
little  rift  in  the  veil  of  his  inscrutability  would  have 
shown  one  of  his  intimates  that  he  liked  her,  if  only  by 
contrast  with  his  accustomed  scene. 

Sam  Forester,  the  male  guest,  held  the  floor  as  they 
waited  for  the  oysters;  and  he  was  telling  again,  as  one 
does  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  the  tale  which  his  wife 
had  heard  twice  before — once  after  the  event,  once  when  he 
persuaded  her  to  the  'adventure  of  dining  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  Tenderloin  cafe. 

"There  he  was,"  said  Forester,  "talking  to  the  office  boy 
with  his  back  toward  me.  Seemed  to  me  I  knew  that 
back  " 

"It's  thicker  than  it  was,"  interrupted  Johnny  Deignan, 
"but  it  was  thick  enough  in  those  days  to  teach  you 

respect!" 

"You  were  a  scrapper,  Johnny — I'll  say  that  for  you," 
replied  Forester,  laughing  indulgently,  as  with  passing 
memories  of  old  bitterness  made  sweet  by  time.  "  I  had 
to  stop,  it  looked  so  familiar.  It  turned  round  and  there 
was  the  map  of  Johnny  Deignan.  We  went  to  the  Central 
High  School  together.  Johnny,  besides  playing  halfback 
on  the  football  team,  used  to  take  every  prize  for  oratory." 
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Bob  stood  looking  respectfully  puzzled.  Johnny  formed 
an  unvocalized  word  with  his  lips,  and  the  light  broke  on 
Bob's  face. 

"Oh,  sure!"  he  said. 

The  entree  arrived  just  then,  making  a  diversion.  Mrs. 
Forester  had  scarcely  finished  commending  Johnny  Deig- 
nan's  cook  when  Bob  was  back.  With  his  ceremonial 
gesture  he  laid  down  on  the  center  of  the  table  something 
which  brought  a  quick,  indrawn  breath  of  admiration. 

It  was  a  vase  some  eighteen  inches  high;  blue  and  white 
in  color,  and  as  gently,  simply  beautiful  in  its  curves  as  the 
figure  of  a  young  virgin.  That  subtlety  of  form  first  caught 
her  eye,  and  next  the  color.  Mrs.  Forester  was  the  product 
of  an  environment  where  the  implements  of  life  are  turned 
out  by  the  million  alike— utility  first,  quantity  second, 
beauty  only  a  bad  third.  But  she  was  a  woman;  and  no 
woman's  eye  could  have  been  indifferent  to  that  blue-dull, 
yet  as  pure  as  the  heavens.  Mrs.  Forester  let  her  fingers  drop 
to  the  smooth,  cool  surface;  held  them  there  in  little  ca- 
ressing motions.   Johnny  spoke  up. 

"Before  you  take  it  away  I'll  tell  you  something  about 
it  that  might  interest  you.  It  was  stolen." 

"Stolen!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forester,  and  she  did  not 
herself  notice— though  Johnny  did— that  her  fingers  had 
suddenly  dropped  away  as  though  the  vase  had  become 
white  hot. 

Forester's  face  had  at  no  time  shown  approval  of  this 
proceeding;  now  his  expression  changed  to  distinct  dis- 
approval. The  muscles  round  his  mouth  showed  that  he 
was  about  to  speak;  but  Johnny  put  in  his  word  first. 

"That  is,  I  can't  prove  it — 'tis  one  of  the  things  you 
know  and  couldn't  swear  to  in  court.  Did  you  ever,  Sam, 
meet  a  shrimp  cousin  of  mine  round  your  office?  You 
didn't  miss  much.  I  sent  him  down  a  few  times  negotiatin' 
my  business  about  that  lease — well,  if  you  don't  know 
him  never  mind  the  name.  He's  not  rightly  my  cousin 
anyway — a  matter  of  marriage.  Well,  he's  a  crook.  After 
we  parted  company  he  wanted  fifty  dollars  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago, which  I  was  glad  for  him  to  do,  and  he  offered  me 
this  as  security." 

Johnny  let  his  own  fingers  rest  affectionately  on  the  vase. 

"Of  course,  it  was  security  on  a  loan,  like.  But  'twas 
quite  understood  without  sayin'  that  I  was  just  actin'  as 
his  fence,  and  it  was  mine.  A  customer  that  knows  such 
stuff  tells  me  it's  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  You  can 
see  there  on  the  bottom" — he  tilted  the  vase  with  a  careful 
hand — "the  name  of  the  maker  and  how  it's  numbered — 
one  of  a  series,  I  guess." 

His  own  hard  integrity  looked  out  of  Forester's  eyes  as 
he  put  in,  "If  you  knew  it  was  stolen  why  didn't  you 
turn  it  over  to  the  police?" 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


"if  You  Knew  It  Wm  Stolen  Why  nidn't  You  Turn  It  Over  to  Ihe  Police?" 


Mrs.  Forester  smiled  at  all  this  as  appreciatively  as 
though  she  had  not  heard  it  twice  before.  But  she  smiled 
a  little  absently  too.  Her  eyes,  with  a  slightly  frightened 
look,  were  wandering  over  the  glare  and  glitter,  blare  and 
twitter,  of  the  cabaret.  What  she  might  have  said  was 
stifled  on  her  lips  by  an  outburst  of  the  orchestra  as  the 
full  company  skipped  out  for  the  balloon  dance. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  clatter  of  tableware  and  of 
tongues  seemed  by  comparison  dense  silence,  Johnny 
Deignan  said  with  an  air  which  conveyed  wide  back- 
grounds of  understanding,  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  you're 
thinking  of  it  all — on  first  sight." 

She  wondered  afterward  how  he  knew  that  it  was  her 
first  sight  of  a  cabaret. 

"It's  more  noisy  than  I  thought  it  would  be,"  she  said. 
Her  voice  had  a  slight  tinkle  in  its  higher  tones.  She  pulled 
herself  up  here,  as  realizing  that  she  had  not  been  gracious, 
and  added:  "But  much  more  really  gay.  It  raises  my 
spirits,  Mr.  Deignan— I  mean  it  makes  me  happy." 

"Well,"  said  Johnny  Deignan,  "the  big  town's  lone- 
some your  first  few  months,  and  entirely  too  full  of  people 
all  the  rest  of  the  way." 

Again  that  background  of  understanding !  How  had  he 
perceived  that  loneliness  which,  in  spite  of  love  and  bride- 
hood,  was  at  moments  eating  into  her  heart?  Those 
phantom  crowds  as  impersonal  as  the  lamp-posts  they 
passed;  those  families  the  other  side  of  the  flat-house  wall 
who  might  have  lived  in  China  for  all  they  touched  her 
life;  those  millions  of  hard,  impersonal  city  eyes— how 
had  he  perceived  all  that? 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "do  people  in  New  York  ever  get 
to  know  each  other?  Do  they  always  stay  hard  and 
impersonal?" 

"New  York,"  said  Johnny  Deignan,  "is  just  the  small- 
town stuff  multiplied  by  a  million  or  two.  It's  full  of  graft 
and  good  will  and  skin  games  and  kindness,  same  as  the 
little  burgs.  Only  it's  in  a  hurry.  You'll  learn.  We  all  have 
to  learn.  It  seems  to  you,  keepin'  your  little  flat  up — 
where  is  it— the  Bronx?  " 

"Yes,  the  Bronx,"  smiled  Mrs.  Forester. 

"Keepin'  your  little  flat  in  the  Bronx,  and  wishing  of 
afternoons  for  some  other  lady  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
gossip  with — seems  like  New  York  has  a  casehardened 
surface  that  you  never  can  break  through.  Then  some 
day  you  do  break  through  just  when  you  don't  expect  it, 
and  you're  never  lonesome  again.  Comes  the  time  when 
you  wish  you  could  be  lonesome  just  to  see  how  it  feels." 

The  preliminary  crash  of  the  trap  drum  broke  into 
Johnny  Deignan's  homily.  Pauline  de  Vere  skipped  out 
barefoot  for  a  solo  dance.  As  always  when  the  boss  was 
entertaining  company,  she  danced  not  for  the  world  but 
for  that  table  in  the  corner,  making  it  for  a  goal  as  she 


advanced  and  retreated,  throwing  toward  it  the  flips  of 
her  draperies,  dropping  her  bobbed  head  in  its  direction 
when  she  ended  with  her  last  bow.  The  orchestra  swung 
into  a  fox  trot. 

"By  your  leave,  Sam,"  said  Johnny  Deignan,  including 
Mrs.  Forester  in  his  sweeping,  benevolent  glance. 

"Oh,  sure!"  said  Sam. 

Without  another  word  Johnny  and  Mrs.  Forester  rose 
and  danced.  Sam  watched  them  round  the  room;  saw 
that  Johnny  was  still  talking  and  that  his  wife's  face 
showed  amusement  and  content.  His  eyes  smiled,  but 
still  they  were  not  entirely  happy.  He  was  glad  to  be  giv- 
ing her  a  good  time.  He  had  scarcely  recognized  until  the 
talk  with  Johnny  Deignan  how  lonely  it  was  for  an  un- 
acquainted woman  in  New  York.  But  somehow  there 
rested  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  unformulated  thought 
that  she  might  temper  her  happiness  with  a  little  proper- 
well,  not  exactly  horror,  but  at  any  rate  disapproval.  A 
man  experienced  in  the  world  knew  what  reaches  of  sin 
and  degradation  lay  behind  some  of  the  artificial  gayety 
at  Deignan's.  As  he  watched,  the  smile  died  out  of  his 
eyes.  But  it  came  back  when  she  dropped,  a  little  flushed, 
into  her  seat. 

"We've  been  talking  over  housekeeping,"  said  Johnny. 
"  Keeping  cafe  is  only  housekeeping,  but  I  buy  at  whole- 
sale and  she  buys  at  retail."  He  turned  his  glance  full  on 
Forester,  and  his  face  assumed  its  most  Celtic,  bantering 
look.  "  Sam,  seeing  the  number  of  times  we  whacked  each 
other  when  we  were  young — and  I'll  say  you  were  a 
tough  scrapper — would  you  call  it  friendly,  marrying  a 
nice  girl  like  this  and  telling  me  nothing  about  it— not 
bidding  me  to  the  wedding  or  anything?" 

"We'd  have  had  to  invite  you  by  telegram  then," 
laughed  Sam  Forester.  "Our  wedding  was  considerable 
of  an  offhand  affair." 

"We  were  to  have  had  a  church  wedding  in  June,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Forester,  "but  when  J.  G.  Grantham 
offered  him  the  job  in  New  York  we  got  married  on  a 
week's  notice.  We  had  only  the  family — my  wedding 
dress  was  just  thrown  together.  I  remember  when  we  knelt 
down  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  saying  to  myself,  '  There 
go  two  hooks!'" 

"Well,  you  won't  chate  me  out  of  one  thing,"  said 
Johnny,  slipping  into  the  Irish  as  he  always  did  when  he 
became  especially  gallant.  "You  won't  bilk  me  out  of 
givin'  you  a  wedding  present."  He  turned  and  made  a 
gesture,  slight  but  imperious,  to  the  head  waiter.  The 
eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forester  met;  they  registered  a 
shade  of  perplexity,  even  of  alarm. 

"Bob,"  said  the  boss,  "go  into  the  sugar  closet  in  the 
storeroom  and  get  from  the  top  shelf  what  I  told  you  to 
keep  for  me — you  remember? ',' 
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THE  best  place  in  which  to  think 
is  a  beauty  parlor.  Probably  there 
are  persons  who  will  maintain 
thatrthe  head  is  still  the  best  place  in 
which  to  think— but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  that  the  trend  of  modern  life  as  lived 
by  those  of  us  who  live  that  way  gives  little 
pause  for  bill  paying,  tipping  and  the  annual 
week  off  to  make  out  our  income-tax  return. 

Interludes  like  these  do  occur,  I  am  aware, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  called  periods  of 
thought  and  reflection;  because  if  we  either 
thought  or  reflected  at  such  times  we  wouldn't 
do  those  things,  and  the  interludes  would  thus 
automatically  cease  to  exist. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  not  only  an 
opening  for  a  story  but  the  fact  that  we  never 
do  one  thing  at  a  time  any  more,  and  seldom 
go  in  for  contemplating  the  cosmos  as  a  form 
of  occupation;  that  Buddha  stuff  has  gone  out 
entirely.  It's  cold.  For  instance,  few  of  us 
ever  read  a  newspaper  unless  while  unavoidably 
detained  by  eating  our  breakfast  or  getting  our 
shoes  shined;  we  seldom  find  time  for  prayer 
except  during  a  wait  in  line  at  a  ticket  office  or 
when  holding  the  wire  while  the  dentist  finds 
out  if  he  can  see  us  to-morrow  or  not.  In  point 
of  fact  the  modern  human  who  is  doing  less 
than  two  things  at  once  during  waking  hours 
is  considered  practically  unoccupied,  and  even 
while  sleeping  it  is  customary  in  many  circles 
to  continue  the  practice  of  time  economy  by 
pressing  pants,  ripening  bananas,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  the  only  people  who  think  while  not 
working  nowadays  are  red  agitators. 

Well,  anyway,  I  believe  that  most  of  our 
modern  philosophy  must  be  worked  out  in  the 
barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors  which  abound 
in  our  still  pretty  fair  land.  There  and  there 
only  are  we  in  a  sufficiently  helpless  condition 
to  justify  the  doing  of  a  little  thinking  without 
wasting  any  time  over  it.  Nothing — posi- 
tively nothing — that  one  can  do  while  under  a 
hot  Turkish  towel  is  going  to  facilitate  matters 
in  the  least.  One  is  utterly  at  leisure;  I  might 
almost  say  imprisoned.  It  is  going  to  take 
just  so  long  to  reach  the  tip  and  the  whisk  off. 
And  this  being  the  case  one  can  think.  One 
might  just  as  well. 

Of  course  the  operator,  whether  on  face, 
hair,  finger  nails  or  shoes,  will  do  his  or  her 
conscientious  best  to  prevent  this  by  keeping 
up  a  sort  of  phonographic  record  of  their  own 
opinions  on  baseball,  motion  pictures  and  why 
Cox  wasn't  elected.  But  the  true  thinker,  the  individual 
who,  like  myself,  goes  in  for  deep  stuff  and  strikes  down 
for  the  lowest  waters  of  heavy  submersible  thought,  soon 
grows  a  tin  ear  on  which  this  professional  patter  tinkles 
musically  but  meaninglessly,  like  spring  rain  upon  a  flat 
roof.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  throw  the  attendant  an 
interjectory  "Yes?"  or  "Indeed!"  All  she  wants  you  to 
throw  her  is  a  little  loose  change  at  the  end  of  the  session — 
and  if  it  is  not  too  little  or  too  loose  she  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  let  you  keep  your  thoughts  to  yourself. 

It  was  in  such  a  place,  under  such  conditions,  that  I 
recently  had  a  thought.  It  came  to  me  just  like  that,  out 
of  the  nothing,  as  it  were,  and  wedged  its  way  into  my 
head  between  the  permanent  wavers  which  adorned  it  at 
the  moment — and  believe  me  it  takes  a  strong  thought  to 
do  that !  However,  this  was  a  husky  young  thought,  and 
briefly  it  amounted  to  this:  I  had  reached  the  proper  age 
at  which  to  write  my  recollections. 

Of  course  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  everybody 
who  has  been  mentioned  by  the  newspapers  for  any  cause, 
been  in  vaudeville,  become  the  oldest  inhabitant,  held  up 
a  bank  or  otherwise  distinguished  themselves  must  in  the 
course  of  nature  write  a  memoir,  if  that  is  how  you  spell  it. 
So  why  not  do  it  early  and  get  it  over  with?  Besides, 
writing  it  early  or,  in  other  words,  young  has  so  many  ad- 
vantages from  a  female  viewpoint.  I  permit  you  to  infer 
a  few  of  them  for  yourself.  This  brilliant  thought,  which 
might  be  summed  up  as  "Do  it  now!"  came  to  me  in 
the  beauty  parlor  to  which  I  had  fled  after  seeing  a  ter- 
rible motion  picture. 

No,  I  don't  mean  terrible  the  way  you  do,  because  the 
censors  don't  allow  them  any  more.  Nor  do  I  mean  in  the 
other  sense,  either,  although  I  admit  that  most  of  them  are, 
and  it's  a  pity  they  wouldn't  give  us  something  different 
once  in  a  while,  and  I  go  pretty  nearly  every  night,  myself, 
to  see  if  they  will  maybe,  and  sometimes  they  do.  Well, 
anyway,  this  picture  that  I'm  talking  about  was  terrible  in 
an  entirely  different  sense,  and  it  couldn't  have  been  all  a 
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fake  because  no  set  of  extra  people 
on  any  lot  on  earth  would  have 
put  bones  through  their  noses  at 
ten  dollars  a  day.  No,  nor  gone 
around  in  so  few  clothes,  no  matter 
what  they  say  about  the  California 
climate. 

These  cannibals  which  the  film 
showed  were  real  cannibals,  I 
guess,  because  if  they  were  only 
colored  help  when  the  picture  was 
started  I  am  willing  to  bet  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coal  that  they  ate 
the  director  before  it  was  finished, 
or  at  least  attempted  to,  and  I 
don't  blame  them  either  after  all 
they  had  to  do  in  that  film.  They 
were  cannibals,  all  right,  all  right,  at 
the  finish  of  the  fifth  reel,  whether 

the  picture  was  shot  in  West  Africa  or  West  Los  Angeles. 

Honestly,  it  was  something  terrible  to  see  those  poor 
uncivilized  creatures  with  tattoo  marks  all  over  their  un- 
covered bodies,  for  they  wore  only  a  whisper  of  cloth. 
You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  they  had  big  holes  in 
their  noses  with  doorknobs  or  any  other  handy  house- 
hold ornament  stuck  through  them,  and  around  their 
necks  they  wore  strings  of  sharks'  teeth,  taken,  I  suppose, 
from  the  foreign  traders.  They  had  Leon  Bakst  wiped  off 
the  map  for  facial  decoration,  and  the  Tammany  Tiger 
would  have  withered  with  shame  before  the  stripes  on 
their  hides. 

The  only  thing  human  about  them  was  their  shimmy- 
ing. It  was  so  good  it  kind  of  got  me  suspicious.  Of 
course  I  had  seen  wilder  on  Broadway  during  those  sweet 
but  brief  interludes  between  head  waiter  and  head  waiter; 
but  I  had  never  seen  anything  snappier.  It  was  the  one 
thing  in  the  picture  which  made  me  question  its  genuine- 
ness.   However,  this  was  the  only  civilized  thing  these 


M  people  did.  Outside  of  shimmying  they 
g  were  perfectly  savage,  and  it  sure  made 
me  sad  to  see  anybody  so  primitive  at 
this  day  and  age,  when  the  world  has 
advanced  so  far,  and  all.  Just  imagine  a  mod- 
ern American  woman  carving  a  pattern  on  her 
flesh  with  a  knife,  or  making  a  hole  in  her  nose 
in  order  to  wear  the  parson's  wishbone  in  it! 
Ugh !  And  yet  these  Snooky-Ookums  seemed 
to  consider  it  charming,  the  poor  ignorant 
creatures ! 

Feeling  quite  upset  and  under  the  necessity 
of  philosophizing  my  way  back  to  normality  I 
left  the  picture  palace  and  sought  the  physical 
repose  and  mental  seclusion  of  my  pet  peruke 
parlor,  and  without  even  looking  at  the  menu 
ordered  myself  a  shampoo,  permanent  wave, 
eyebrow  shape  and  manicure,  with  a  facial 
massage  by  way  of  dessert.  I  figured  that  by 
the  time  the  beauty  fest  was  over  I  would  have 
had  opportunity  to  decide  on  many  things, 
including  the  color  of  my  next  winter's  suit; 
whether  to  pay  the  grocer  or  the  interior  deco- 
rator or  a  little  on  both  bills;  how  to  get  hold 
of  my  best  friend's  cook;  and  why  is  life. 

Also,  I  wanted  to  ponder  on  those  poor  be- 
nighted savages,  and  I  did  so.  In  fact,  they 
came  into  my  mind  while  the  German  hair- 
dresser—who got  his  training  in  Belgium  dur- 
ing the  war,  I  guess— put  the  permanent 
wavers  on  my  head.  My  head  is  thick,  in  the 
language  of  the  hairdresser,  meaning  that 
twenty  metal  tubes  are  required  to  curl  it; 
and  when  I  am  suspended  from  the  scenery  by 
my  hair,  which  is  wound  around  the  aforesaid 
curlers,  which  are,  in  their  turn,  attached  to 
the  main  chandelier,  I  always  feel  that  I  have 
reached  the  height  of  modern  civilization.  A 
permanent  wave  that  lasts  six  months !  Think 
of  it!  Six  months— oy  gevalt!  What  do  you 
mean,  that  isn't  permanent?  You  can't  be 
from  New  York ! 

Well,  anyway,  this  day  as  I  was  saying,  after 
they  had  got  me  hung  from  the  permanent 
chandelier  by  the  hair  and 
the  girl  had  begun  to  pull  my 
eyebrows  out  by  the  roots,  my 
mind  somehow  or  other  wan- 
dered back  to  that  cannibal 
picture,  and  I  realized  that 
once  the  whole  world  was  sav- 
age and  didn't  know  it,  and  I 
thought  that  things  had  cer- 
tainly changed,  and  then  I  also 
realized  that  they  had  changed 
during  my  own  lifetime;  and 
right  on  the  top  of  this  came 
my  great  thought.  Having  ar- 
rived at  a  time  of  life  which 
allowed  me  to  look  back  over 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years 
I  decided  that  the  memoir 
point  had  been  reached.  No 
woman  ever  remembers  back 
beyond  the  day  when  she  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  wee  baby  girlie 
at  the  time,  if  you  get  me,  and 
I  was  fast  approaching  an  age 
when  I  would  have  to  confess 
to  putting  up  my  hair  about 
the  time  of  the  World  War  or 
else  remain  silent  upon  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant phenomena  of  American  history  as  I  have  helped 
to  make  it. 

Don't  laugh.  I  did  help  to  make  it.  So  did  you  if  you 
have  been  in  the  country  over  three  months.  In  other 
words,  we  have  made  and  are  making  American  history 
every  hour  of  our  commonplace  workaday  lives,  whether 
we  are  hep  to  the  fact  or  not. 

Not  is  mostly  right,  more  shame  to  us,  however,  and  if 
we  would  but  realize  ourselves  as  little  history  makers  we 
might  do  a  much  better  job.  For  not  alone  are  we  em- 
ployed in  history  making  when  we  shove  John  Smith 
through  the  ballot  box  into  the  executive  chair  or  supreme 
bench  or  whatever  more  or  less  uncomfortable  piece  of 
furniture  his  office  calls  for— we  don't  elect  any  walking 
delegates  in  our  set;  we  give  'em  seats.  Well,  anyway,  the 
history-making  function  of  the  great  American  public  does 
not  cease  on  election  day  any  more  than  the  function  of 
clean  clothes  stops  Tuesday  night  when  the  week's  ironing 
is  done.   They  are  worn  throughout  the  ensuing  seven 
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days,  even  longer  in  some  cases;  and  the  general  wear 
and  tear  and  mend  of  American  history  is  made  in  the 
daily  life  we  live  and  not  on  workless  Election  Day,  when 
a  new  set  of  names  is  added  to  the  beginnings  of  political 
oblivion. 

So,  friend  reader,  you  and  me,  or  I  and  you,  or  which- 
ever is  correct,  are  the  real  American  history  makers. 
May  we  continue  indefinitely  to  fling  the  bathtub  of 
civilization  upon  the  winds  of  freedom !  For  so  long  as  the 
great  and  glorious  American  bathtub  continues  on  the 
banner  of  our  national  life,  so  long  will  the  red  flag  confine 
itself  to  the  adornment  of  our  open  sewers  and  other 
danger  spots.  Do  you  get  that?  I  hope  so!  There  is  a 
lot  in  that  idea  of  cleanliness  being  next  to  godliness.  It 
takes  real  education  to  make  folks  wash,  and  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  sort  of  ears  young  Bolshevists  must  have! 
Yet  when  I  was  a  child  American  bathrooms  ran  not  over 
one  per  family,  incredible  as  that  may  seem,  and  were  often 
of  the  tin-lined  variety  seen  now  only  very  occasionally  in 
museums.  But,  of  course,  that  was  at  least  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  things  have  changed  since  then  in  a  way  which  the 
younger  generation  can  scarcely  realize.  Which,  I  believe, 
is  the  correct  sentence  with  which  to  start  any  memoir. 

To  begin,  then,  I  was  born  in  the  usual  manner  and  at 
the  usual  personal  inconvenience  to  my  parents,  and  was 
for  a  considerable  period  thereafter  the  alternate  object  of 
their  fatuous  and  quite  unwarranted  enthusiasm  or  the 
butt  of  their  equally  unreasonable  anger  and  annoyance. 
In  other  words  I  was  either  just  too  sweetums-sweetums 
for  wordsies,  or  else  I  was  that  confounded  kid  is  yelling 
again.  If  you  are  married  according  to  mother's  receipt 
you  will  understand.  If  not,  allow  me  to  warn  you  in  time. 

Well,  after  I  got  born  I  began  to  grow  up,  during  which 
process  I  contrived  to  miss  as  much  school  as  was  possible, 
outgrew  my  shoes  before  they  had  a  chance  to  become 
shabby,  and  had  to  have  my  hair  cut  once  on  account  of 
playing  with  the  Casey  kids  in  the  back  alley  against  the 
strictest  orders. 

I  was  a  peculiar  child,  and  from  the  start  showed  evi- 
dences of  genius.  I  have  this  on  the  sworn  statement  of 
both  my  parents,  who  didn't  mind 
admitting  they  had  done  a  good 
job.  At  least  they  admitted  it  right 
up  to  the  point  where  I  learned  to 
question  them.  I  don't  mean  fir- 
ing questions  at  them  about  why 
is  the  moon,  and  so  on.  I  mean 
wondering  how  much  of  what  I 
was  told  to  do  had  actually  to  be 
done.  At  which  period  my  father 
began  to  develop  quite  an  exten- 
sion to  his  vocabulary,  and  the 
new  terms  were  not  always  indica- 
tive of  enthusiastic  approval. 

In  order  to  accede  as  far  as 
possible  to  my  mother's  love  of  the 
conventions  I  ran  the  gamut  of 
those  diseases  of  youth  which  no 
properly  reared  child  should  be 
without,  beginning  with  measles 
at  the  age  of  three  and  ending  with 
a  mild  attack  of  socialism  at  sev- 
enteen. Curious,  isn't  it,  how  we 
catch  these  things  and  get  over 
them  and  seldom  have  a  relapse? 

Having  pretty  well  escaped  ed- 
ucation I  went  through  a  pleas- 
antly painful  operation  popularly 
known  as  coming  out.  The  idea  of 
this  coming-out  stuff,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  that  as  soon  as  you 
got  out  far  enough  somebody  was 
to  catch  you  and  marry  you,  and 
if  they  didn't  —  why,  you  could 
never  go  back  in  again.  This  lat- 
ter situation  constituted  a  terrible 
disgrace.  To  have  been  out  for 
years  and  not  married  was  almost 
the  worst  thing  that  a  girl  could 
have  said  of  her.  I  mercifully  es- 
caped this  disgrace  and  in  due 
course  suffered  matrimony.  Long 
before  this  event  took  place,  how- 
ever, I  had  tucked  away  quite  a 
few  pleasant  memories. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  of  these  is  seeing  my 
more  or  less  dear  parents  stand- 
ing by  the  parlor  table—  it  was 
always  a  parlor  then,  living  rooms 
hadn't  as  yet  been  invented — 
standing,  I  say,  by  the  parlor  table 
and  looking  at  something  under 
the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp. 

Now  don't  go  getting  any  picture 
of  a  shiny  tin  lamp  down  on  the 
farm,  because  that  would  be  inac- 
curate. This  scene  took  place  in  a 


New  York  elevator  apartment  way  uptown  on  East  Fifty- 
fourth  Street.  The  fifth  floor,  to  be  exact.  We  had  gas 
in  the  chandelier  and  an  electric  bulb  had  been  threaded 
into  the  fixture  just  inside  the  front  hall  door,  because 
this  was  a  thoroughly  modern  apartment  house  and  had  all 
the  latest  improvements,  including  a  telephone  downstairs 
in  the  public  hall  which  any  of  the  tenants  were  at  lib- 
erty to  use  for  a  fee  of  ten  cents  and  upward. 

But  this  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  remember — close  on 
to  seventeen  years.  I  was  a  wee  tot  at  the  time — barely 
ten  years  old — but  I  remember  the  incident  and  its  setting 
perfectly. 

My  often  dear  parents  were  examining  a  copy  of  a  then 
well-known  magazine  of  more  than  reputable  standing — 
Harper's  Weekly,  it  was  called.  And  the  object  of  their 
intent  interest  was  not  one  of  that  able  paper's  able-for- 
anything  editorials,  but  one  of  its  advertising  pages.  I 
suppose  very  likely  this  excitement  on  the  part  of  my  pro- 
genitors was  one  of  the  first  known  evidences  of  interest  in 
advertising.  And  the  picture  which  had  riveted  their 
attention  was  the  picture  of  a  corset.  That  daring,  wild 
radical  sheet,  Harper's  Weekly,  had  broken  the  bonds  of 
all  decency  and  actually  printed  the  picture  of  that  sup- 
posedly nonexistent  private  female  garment — a  corset. 
And  not  alone  of  a  corset,  but  of  one  of  the  newfangled, 
not-altogether-accepted,  straight-front  corsets ! 

I  say  "not  alone  of  a  corset"  advisedly,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  corset  was  alone.  I  mean  to  say  there 
was  nobody  in  it.  It  was  just  a  stark,  lonely  corset,  rather 
simply  yet  accurately  drawn  in  black  and  white;  a  de- 
scriptive cut  without  any  pretense  to  artistic  merit,  and 
very  different  from  the  modern  ads,  where  the  corset  is 
usually  merely  incidental,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  In 
fact  no  well-known  modern  paper  would  accept  such  a 
modest  ad  as  this  was.  I  mean  modest  in  the  other  sense. 
And  yet  modest  in  any  sense  was  what  my  parents  thought 
it  to  be  everything  else  except. 

As  they  stood  there  looking  at  it  under  the  red  crepe- 
paper  shade  of  the  kerosene  reading  lamp — a  shade  which 
without  actually  igniting  burned  crisp  around  the  chimney 
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portion  of  its  anatomy  and  was  renewed  periodically  by 
my  mother's  adept  fingers— well,  as  they  stood  there 
looking  at  the  darn  thing,  the  horror  on  their  faces  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  my  almost  childish  mind. 

"I  think  it  absolutely  disgusting  and  uncalled  for!"  my 
mother  exclaimed.  "It's  the  absolute  limit!" 

"Don't  use  slang!"  admonished  my  father.  "But  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear.  It  is  shameless.  What  will 
they  print  next,  I  wonder?" 

Which  last  remark  only  goes  to  show  that  men  were 
really  much  the  same,  even  in  times  gone  by;  you  never 
knew  just  how  to  take  what  they  said. 

"What  is  it?"  said  I,  eager  to  mix  into  the  scandal. 
"Don't  show  the  child!"  said  my  mother. 
But  the  child  had  already  seen— they  generally  have! — 
and  experienced  the  pleasurable  thrill  incident  to  the  for- 
bidden. Eden  stuff — you  know! 

And  recollect,  these  parents  of  mine  were  not  narrow  or 
prudish  or  even  hicks.  They  were  both  of  them  typical 
New  Yorkers,  my  mother  having  been  born  in  the  Island 
of  Porto  Rico  and  my  father  hailing  from  Connecticut. 
But  they  had  lived  in  Manhattan,  as  it  was  then  often 
called,  with  its  teeming — literally  teaming— street  cars, 
its  electrically  lighted  department  stores— six  of  'em!— 
down  on  Twenty-third  Street;  with  its  glittering,  fabu- 
lous Waldorf-Astoria,  where  rooms  cost  as  high  as  six  and 
even  seven  dollars  a  day,  and  whose  menu  boasted  strange 
dishes,  some  of  which  ran  up  to  a  dollar  a  portion,  including 
translation  from  the  French. 

In  other  words,  my  parents  were  thoroughly  sophis- 
ticated people,  who  always  saw  the  new  Weber  &  Fields 
shows  and  partook  of  cocktails  before  private  dinner 
parties.  Of  course  my  mother  would  not  have  taken  a 
cocktail  in  a  public  restaurant.  A  glass  of  wine  with  the 
meal— yes,  very  possibly.  As  possibly  as  the  host's 
pocketbook  permitted.  But  no  lady  would  have  taken  a 
cocktail  where  strangers  could  see  her  doing  it  then  any 
more  than  she  would  to-day,  although  for  entirely  different 
reasons.  At  home  or  at  a  friend's  house — why,  that  was 
something  different  yet  again. 

Oh  yes,  my  parents  were  wise 
birds  in  their  time,  and  knew  all 
the  popular  songs,  such  as  Since  I 
First  Met  You,  and  Mr.  Dooley, 
Tammany,  and  so  on.  And  mother 
even  used  a  little  slang.  She  called 
people  she  didn't  care  for  "awfully 
K."  She  said  "Not  on  your  tin- 
type," and  occasionally  referred  to 
money  as  "spondulicks,"  "berries" 
or  "kale,"  the  latter  being  then 
unknown  except  in  an  agricultural 
sense. 

So  you  see  they  were  up-to-date 
parents  in  every  way,  lived  in  the 
most  fashionable  new  neighbor- 
hood and  everything ;  and  yet  that 
corset  ad  was  to  them  a  matter  for 
shocked  surprise.  How  quaint  the 
notion  seems  as  I  look  back  at  it 
through  a  vista  of  silk  hosiery, 
union  suits  and  even  more  delicate 
subjects  which  are  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge  from  our  advertis- 
ing pages !  How  much  more  frank 
we  have  grown !  And  what  a  lot  of 
pleasure  this  increasing  frankness 
has  taken  out  of  life !  Fancy  being 
able,  to-day,  to  feel  any  pleasurable 
disapproval  when  looking  at  the 
pictured  likeness  of  a  piece  of  lin- 
gerie! Think  of  any  new  musical 
show  and  then  try — just  try,  that's 
all!  Thrills,  among  other  com- 
modities, came  less  expensively  in 
my  youth. 

But  although  the  women  of  sev- 
enteen years  ago  were  horrified  by 
the  published  portrait  of  a  corset, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  wear  one. 
In  fact  I  recall  that  the  height  of 
my  ambition  at  the  age  of — well, 
of,  was  to  grow  up  and  squeeze 
myself  into  this  shield  and  buckler 
of  maturity,  for  at  that  time  no 
one  with  a  waist  measuring  more 
than  eighteen  inches  was  consid- 
ered to  have  any  pretensions  to 
beauty  of  figure.  It  was  thought 
immodest  in  the  extreme  for  any 
respectable  member  of  the  human 
race  —  especially  that  half  of  it 
which  does  most  to  produce  the 
species — to  be  aware  of  what  was 
inside  them  in  the  way  of  workin's, 
and  so  squeezing  together  of  said 
machinery  was  believed  to  be  not 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 
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IILY,  us  sho  is  Tested  wid  luck.  Come 
.  to  'tenshun !  Say  good  mawnin'  to 
-*  dese  heah  Mysterious  Mecca  gem- 
mum  an'  de  police  folks  what  detected 
you." 

Lily  the  mascot  goat  responded  to  the 
Wildcat's  command  with  a  strenuous  bla-a 
which  shook  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  dark 
corners  of  the  captain's  room  in  the 
Chicago  police  station. 

"At  res'!  Calm  yo'self." 

Lily  failed  to  obey.  The  mascot  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  first  bleat  which  crashed  into 
the  ears  of  the  assemblage.  She  followed 
it  with  a  rapid  succession  of  strident  dupli- 
cates. The  Wildcat  jerked  vainly  on  the 
leading  string  which  looped  about  Lily's 
vocal  organs. 

"At  res'!  How  come  you  so  hearty? 
Silence  in  de  ranks!  Leave  somebody 
else  talk  some.  Shut  up  'fo'  I  shoves  yo' 
head  down  yo'  throat." 

A  shamefaced  grin  lay  on  the  Wild- 
cat's face  as  he  addressed  the  group  about 
him. 

"Way  dat  bellerin'  mascot  talks  some- 
times I  specks  he's  got  bull  blood  in 
him." 

A  potent  noble  of  the  Mysterious  Mecca 
volunteered  a  suggestion. 

"Maybe  he's  hungry." 

"No,  suh.  'At  goat  crammed  hisself 
wid  three  city  blocks  of  rubbish,  an'  was 
eatin'  a  papeh  circus  lady  off  a  billboa'd 
when  I  woke  up  dis  mawnin'." 

The  mention  of  food  reminded  the 
Wildcat  of  something  important. 

"'At  mascot's  fo'  meals  ahead  o'  me 
now.  I  ain't  nutrified  myself  since  mah 
stummick  fo'got  when." 

The  relief  committee  formed  instantly. 

"Let's go!  You've  got  forty  minutes 
eating  time  before  our  train  leaves." 

"Cap'n,  suh,  that  sho  sounds  gran'. 
Come  on  heah,  Lily!  Say  you  is  much 
obliged  to  de  police  folks." 

Surrounded  by  an  escort  of  potent 
nobles  of  the  Mysterious  Mecca,  the  Wild- 
cat marched  from  the  portals  of  the 
Chicago  police  station.  About  him 
flapped  the  fabric  of  the  parade-leading 
Prince  Albert  in  which  he  proposed  to 
play  the  role  of  Pullman  porter  for  his 
carload  of  delegates  to  the  California 
lodge  ruckus.  On  his  head,  with  its  be- 
draggled plumes  drooping  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enthusiastic  typhoon  which  raged 
in  Chicago,  rested  the  red-plush  hat. 

Four  blocks  down  the  street  toward  the  railroad  station 
the  marching  group  entered  a  restaurant.  One  of  the  blue- 
fezant  gentlemen  spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  a  vigorous 
young  waiter,  and  presently  the  Wildcat  became  a  terminal 
for  a  heavy  traffic  in  nutriment.  With  the  third  trayful  of 
food  the  vigorous  young  waiter  began  to  droop.  The 
Wildcat  gave  no  signs  of  slacking  up.  The  eyes  of  the 
potent  nobles  about  him  opened  in  amazement.  Presently 
they  swung  from  the  spectacle  before  them  and  rested 
anxiously  on  the  porcelain  face  of  a  clock  at  the  end  of  the 
restaurant.  The  vigorous  young  waiter  was  by  this  time 
a  hunchback. 

"Whuff!  Them  sho  is  noble  rations!" 

The  Wildcat  leaned  back  and  released  two  buttons  of 
the  parade-leading  Prince  Albert.  A  third  button  snapped 
loose  and  popped  Lily  in  the  eye.  The  mascot  goat  blinked 
rapidly,  a  little  bewildered. 

"Bla-a-a!" 

"  Serves  you  right.  One  mo'  pork  chop  an'  I  spec'  dat  ole 
bullet  button  might  o'  shot  yo'  head  clean  off.  Come  on 
heah !  See  kin  you  give  dis  ham  bone  a  'rastle." 

Until  the  train  shed  of  the  great  terminal  was  reached 
Lily  balanced  the  ham  bone  carefully  in  her  jaws.  At  the 
train  gates  the  party  paused  for  five  minutes  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  motley  crew  of  wild-eyed  anarchists,  Hindus 
and  I.  W.  W.  agitators  which  the  Government  was  return- 
ing to  their  several  native  lands. 

"How  come  dem  boys  festooned  wid  so  much  jinglin' 
hardware?" 

One  of  the  blue-fezant  nobles  answered  the  Wildcat: 
"Bad  actors.    Government's  sendin'  'em  out  of  the 

country." 

"Cap'n,  suh,  who's  dat  black  boy  wid  de  straight  hair 
an'  his  head  tied  up  in  de  white  rag?". 


"Don't  Kick  Me  Wid  Yo'  Tail  I   I'll  Bust  You  In  de  Head  I" 

"Hindu." 

"Sho  must  o'  got  busted  in  de  head  to  need  tyin'  up 
so  bad." 

The  last  of  the  line  of  undesirables  passed  through  the 
gates.  The  Wildcat  jerked  at  Lily's  leading  string. 

"Fetch  dat  ham  bone.  What  you  mean  layin'  it  down 
on  de  clean  flo'?  You  muss  up  dis  depot  an'  somebody 
barbecue  you  yit,  'fo'  us  gits  away." 

The  potent  nobles,  led  by  the  Wildcat  and  Lily,  filtered 
through  the  gates  into  the  train  shed.  They  made  their 
way  down  a  long  string  of  coaches  and  arrived  finally  at 
the  Mazurka. 

"Here's  your  car,"  one  of  them  announced  to  the 
Wildcat. 

"  Car,  howdy.  Lily,  git  aboard.  You  rides  de  front  vege- 
table o'  de  car.  Ain't  takin'  no  chances  tyin'  you  in  de 
linen  closet  like  I  done  befo'.  Does  you  crave  grub  see  kin 
you  eat  de  iron  do'  off  de  car." 

The  obedient  Lily  abandoned  the  ham-bone  enterprise 
long  enough  to  sample  the  varnish  on  the  steel  door  of  the 
vestibule. 

"Goat,  at  res'!"  The  Wildcat  tied  Lily's  leading  string 
to  the  door  latch.  "Rest  yo'self  whilst  I  gits  into  mah 
white  coat  an'  sees  what  kin  I  do  fo'  de  blue-fezant  gem- 
mum." 

The  Wildcat  entered  the  car  and  collided  violently  with 
one  of  the  potent  nobles.  Each  backed  away  from  the 
point  of  contact.  In  the  clenched  hand  of  the  blue-fezant 
gentleman  was  a  bank  note.  He  handed  the  greenback  to 
the  Wildcat. 

"Slip  out  and  get  me  a  box  of  cigars  before  we  leave." 

"Cap'n,  yessuh.  Would  you  min'  watchin'  Lily  on  de 
front  vegetable  o'  de  car  whilst  I  gits  past  him?  'At  mas- 
cot's de  close  follerinist  animal  in  de  worl',  an  de  string 


round  his  neck  ain't  big  enough  to  hold  a 
minny." 

"I'll  watch  him.  Hurry  up." 
"Yes,  suh!    Both  feet  blazin'!  Ise 
leavin'  so  fast  Ise  on  my  way  back." 

Six  minutes  later  the  Wildcat  returned 
to  the  train  gates  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
box  of  cigars.  His  entrance  was  blocked 
by  a  blue-coated  official  who  had  a  square 
jaw  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
"Where's  your  ticket?" 
"Ain't  got  no  ticket.  Ise  porter  for  de 
Mysterious  Mecca  gemmum  in  de  special 
car.   Lemme  by." 

The  ticket  puncher  looked  him  over. 
"Don't  pull  no  rough  stuff  round  me. 
You  got  to  have  a  ticket." 
"Man,  leave  me  by!" 
Without  further  argument  or  ceremony 
the  Wildcat  ducked  through  the  gate  and 
raced  down  the  concrete  platform  to  his 
train.  The  train  had  started  without  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  caught  the  tourist  car 
on  the  head  end.  In  his  leap  for  the  plat- 
form he  dropped  the  cigars.  He  landed 
breathless  in  the  open  vestibule  of  the  car 
where  sat  the  alien  trouble  makers. 

Six  cars  back  in  the  train  was  the  rolling 
residence  of  the  Mysterious  Mecca  delega- 
tion. Six  cars  back  was  Lily  the  mascot 
and  Lady  Luck.  Alone,  the  Wildcat 
headed  into  a  future  which  was  darkened 
with  several  clouds  of  fairly  measly  luck. 
He  turned  and  entered  the  car.  For  a 
second  time  he  slid  past  blue-coated 
authority  in  the  form  of  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal  who  was  temporarily 
chaperoning  the  departing  aliens. 

"Hold  on  there!  Where  you  headed 
for?" 

"Ise  de  po'teh  what  takes  care  ob  de 
fezant  boys  in  de  blue  pants." 

The  deputy  marshal  temporarily  on 
guard  had  a  fixed  official  rule  of  conduct. 
He  never  took  a  chance.  The  Wildcat's 
words  sounded  crazy  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  a  membership  card  in  the  Travel- 
ing Nut  Club. 

"Git  in  that  car  and  sit  down  before  I 
shoot  your  head  off!  Where's  your  hand- 
cuffs?" 

"  Captain,  how  come?  I  ain't  got  none. 
Handcuffs  seems  too  confidential." 

Here  for  some  reason  unknown  to  the 
Wildcat  was  the  fist  of  the  law.  Inside  of 
his  parade-leading  Prince  Albert  the  Wild- 
cat shivered  and  shrunk  three  sizes.  His 
brow  wrinkled  in  perplexity  beneath  the 
velvet  hat,  and  the  bright-yellow  plumes  thereon  drooped 
in  sudden  melancholy. 

"Lady  Luck,  whereat  is  you?" 

The  Wildcat  sat  down  in  a  vacant  seat  beside  Ram 
Chowda.  He  ventured  a  friendly  greeting. 

"Howdy,  boy?  What  did  dey  arrest  you  fo'?" 

In  perfect  English  the  Hindu  launched  into  a  feverish 
oration.  Ram  Chowda  had  plenty  of  twisted  ideas  in 
stock,  and  in  common  with  his  agitating  kind  all  he  needed 
was  an  audience.  The  agitator's  loaded  vocabulary  was 
set  on  a  hair  trigger.  He  pulled  the  trigger  and  shot  the 
Wildcat  full  of  language.  For  mile  after  mile  he  spouted  the 
phantasma  of  reform.  Presently  the  rhythm  of  his  words 
reacted  on  his  victim,  and  from  the  Wildcat's  flabby  lips  a 
liquid  snore  burbled  its  way  into  the  flaming  phrases  that 
were  born  in  Ram  Chowda's  warped  brain.  The  agitator 
jabbed  the  Wildcat  with  his  elbow. 

"  Attend  to  my  words !  Sleep  is  for  children  and  fools ! " 

The  Wildcat  blinked  himself  awake. 

"How  come?  Lay  off  o' me!  What  fo' you  jabbin' me 
in  de  ribs?  Dem's  mah  pussonal  ribs.  Go  ahead  and  make 
yo'  speech  does  you  crave  to.  No  wonder  you's  got  yo' 
head  tied  up.  One  mo'  jab  in  mah  ribs  an'  I  knocks  you 
loose  f'um  yo'  ears.  Jab  me  wunst  mo'  an'  dey  won't  be 
rags  enough  in  de  worl'  to  tie  yo'  head  up." 

The  Hindu  anarchist  selected  a  few  soothing  phrases, 
and  presently  the  Wildcat  was  pacified. 

"Reflect  upon  the  injustice  to  which  you  have  been  sub- 
jected," the  Hindu  continued.  "For  your  faith  in  some 
great  social  reorganization,  or  because  you  have  subscribed 
to  ideas  too  advanced  for  the  political  unit  which  you  call 
the  United  States,  the  minions  of  the  law  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  you.  What  did  you  do  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  Government?" 
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"Who,  me?  Nuthin'.  I  figgered  dey  penned  me  up 
'cause  dey  wuz  a  vacant  seat  in  de  car.  Else  mebbe  dere's 
some  work  what  de  white  gemmum  wants  done." 

A  deputy  marshal  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the  car.  He 
addressed  the  Wildcat. 

"  Cut  out  that  mumblin' !  All  you  got  to  do  is  keep  still ! " 

"Cap'n,  yessuh." 

The  Wildcat  removed  his  velvet  hat  and  subsided  inside 
of  his  parade-leading  Prince  Albert.  There  was  no  account- 
ing for  what  white  folks  would  do  to  a  boy,  but  somewhere 
in  the  jumble  the  Wildcat  sensed  that  he  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  mistake. 

"  Mebbe  Ise  headed  fo'  jail  'count  o'  runnin'  past  de  man 
at  de  gates." 

At  Omaha  the  guards  from  the  Western  division  relieved 
their  Eastern  tourist  associates. 

"Twenty-three  in  this  car,"  reported  the  deputy  mar- 
shal who  had  captured  the  Wildcat.  "Watch  that  rag- 
head  Hindu  and  that  nigger  in  the  fourth  seat  with  him. 
He's  getting  bad.  Most  o'  the  time  he  mumbles  to  himself 
about  Lady  Luck  and  Lily.  Told  me  he  was  a  railway 
porter.  I  think  he's  a  nut." 

Over  the  miles  in  the  carload  of  scrapped  humanity  offi- 
cial carelessness  was  included  as  a  passenger.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  journey  the  train  stopped  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
junction  point  in  Wyoming.  After  a  while  the  Wildcat 
looked  through  the  window  of  his  car  and  saw  another 
train  leaving  the  yards.  On  the  back  platform  of  the  ob- 
servation car,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  blue-fezant  nobles  of 
the  Mysterious  Mecca,  he  saw  Lily  speeding  away  into  an 
independent  future. 

"  Lily,  you  ramblin'  hoodoo,  good-by !  How  come  me  an' 
Lily's  busted  loose  f'um  each  otheh?  Lady  Luck,  here 
us  is!" 

Lily  and  the  blue-fezant  guardians  were  headed  south- 
west toward  the  coast.  Presently  the  Wildcat's  car  was 
cut  into  a  train  whose  trail  led  northward  through  Idaho 
and  Oregon. 

Over  this  route  Lady  Luck  had  a  hard  time  keeping  up. 
Finally  she  became  exhausted  with  her  galloping  efforts, 
and  so  she  set  a  stage  a  few  hundred  miles  ahead  and  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  While  she  was  asleep  a  pair  of 
hard-boiled  actors  in  the  drama  which  she  had  staged 
obeyed  her  mandates  and  rummaged  round  in  a  woodshed 
back  of  a  log  house  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

A  skinny  bad  actor  by  the  name  of  Pete,  who  had  fallen 
heir  to  a  pair  of  ears  like  the  handles  of  a  loving  cup,  raked 
three  wheat  sacks  out  of  a  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  woodshed. 
Into  two  of  these  sacks  he  cut  a  pair  of  holes  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  about  three  inches  apart.  The  third  sack  he 
left  intact.  He  handed  one  of  the  sacks  to  his  partner. 

"  See  if  this  here  millinery  fits  you." 

His  associate,  a  fat  bad  actor  by  the  name  of  Bill,  slipped 
the  sack  over  his  head. 


"Little  narrow  between  the  eyes.  She'll  do,  though." 

Three  hours  later  these  two  agents  of  Lady  Luck  en- 
gaged in  some  hard  work  in  their  search  for  easy  money. 
The  product  of  their  energy  took  shape  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid  of  old  ties  piled  between  the  rails  of  the  line  over 
which  the  Wildcat  was  approaching  in  his  twelve-wheeled 
cage. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  train  was  due,  and  while  her 
crossing  whistles  could  be  heard  in  the  dusk  five  miles 
upstream,  the  two  bad  actors  scrambled  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  Columbia.  The  skinny  one  poured  a  quart 
bottle  of  coal  oil  on  the  pile  of  ties  and  lighted  it.  Both 
of  them  drew  the  wheat  sacks  over  their  heads.  The  fat 
man  carried  the  third  wheat  sack  slung  at  his  waist  on  a 
string  which  went  round  his  shoulder. 

The  stillness  of  the  evening  was  broken  by  the  roar  of  a 
locomotive  whistle,  and  an  instant  later  the  wheels  of  the 
train  burned  against  the  chattering  brake  shoes.  The  flag- 
man swung  down  from  the  rear  end  of  the  train  and  ambled 
back  along  the  track.  He  set  his  lantern  in  the  middle  of 
the  track  and  rolled  a  cigarette.  Three  lanterns  flashed 
along  the  train  where  the  conductor  and  two  brakemen 
walked  ahead  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Discovery  accom- 
plished, and  presently  they  took  their  places  beside  the 
fireman  and  engineer  with  their  hands  wired  behind  them 
with  three  turns  of  wire. 

With  his  wheat  sack  hanging  more  heavily  upon  his  hip 
as  he  progressed  through  the  train,  the  fat  bad  actor 
skimmed  the  Pullman  cream  on  his  way  forward  to  the 
plated  jewelry  and  thick  bank  rolls  in  the  tourist  cars. 

On  the  vestibule  of  the  Wildcat's  car  he  encountered  a 
locked  door.  Inside  the  car  on  a  seat  beside  the  rag-head 
Hindu  the  Wildcat  had  curled  himself  into  a  ball  as  a 
preface  to  twelve  long  hours  of  gratifying  sleep. 

"Sho  is  noble  when  de  ole  train  stops,"  he  thought. 
"Boy  kin  sleep  peaceful  without  gittin'  his  insides  scram- 
bled. Nevah  seed  such  a  place  fo'  rattlin'  noise.  Sometimes 
I  wisht  I  was  back  in  France  in  de  wah,  whah  everythin' 
was  restful.  Ain't  so  bad  now  wid  de  ole  train  stopped  an' 
everything  quiet." 

Bam! 

The  sack-lugging  bandit  figured  that  the  quickest  way 
to  unlock  the  door  was  to  shoot  the  works  out  of  the  lock. 
He  acted  on  his  thought. 

The  Wildcat's  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  crash  of 
the  fat  bad  actor's  gun.  With  the  boom  from  the  door- 
opening  gun  the  Wildcat's  legs  acted  automatically.  He 
leaped  into  the  aisle  and  passed  the  portals  of  the  door 
going  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  bandit  gave  the  racing 
Wildcat  a  little  moral  support  with  a  pair  of  copper- 
jacketed  bullets  that  whistled  out  of  the  craters  of  two 
explosions. 

The  Wildcat  ran  on  unharmed.  At  that  instant  the 
Wildcat  believed  that  no  bullet  in  the  world  meant  serious 
competition  when  it  came  to  speed. 


He  was  followed  out  of  the  car  by  the  Hindu  who  had 
been  his  seat  mate,  but  in  the  race  the  rag-head  had  no 
chance  of  winning.  The  Hindu  made  his  escape  into  the 
darkness,  while  down  along  the  track  the  Wildcat's  feet 
plowed  up  the  right  of  way.  He  passed  the  flagman  racing 
like  a  brunet  typhoon  ten  days  overdue.  After  the  first 
mile  he  slowed  up  a  little  and  began  putting  his  feet  down 
before  he  stepped  on  them.  At  the  second  mile  his  hind 
legs  were  dragging,  and  then  suddenly  instead  of  the  hard 
ground  beneath  his  feet  there  was  nothing  but  a  black 
void.  He  tore  a  trajectory  through  the  midnight  and 
landed  on  the  hard  sand  at  the  margin  of  the  Columbia 
River.  He  rolled  a  few  times  like  a  careless  keg  of  beer. 

"Lady  Luck,  whereat  is  as?"  He  took  a  deep  breath. 
"Sho  glad  I  got  free  f'um  dat  ruckus.  Whuff!  Sho's  peace- 
ful heah  by  de  ole  rivah;  just  like  de  war.  No  dog-gone 
man  bettah  go  shootin'  roun'  me.  Was  dat  fat  boy  heah 
what  shot  de  pistol  I  spec  I'd  bus'  him  in  de  haid.  How 
come  Ise  so  thirsty?" 

The  river  flowing  beside  him  offered  a  solution  to  the 
thirst  problem.  On  all  fours  he  crawled  to  the  river's  edge. 
He  lay  prone  and  shoved  his  bow  under  the  water.  He 
submerged  his  features  and  absorbed  enough  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  float  a  wagon. 

"Whuff!   Sho  is  noble  water." 

He  suddenly  noticed  that  the  black  rippling  water  of 
the  river  was  alive  with  fish  where  a  school  of  smelt  seeking 
the  easy  water  of  the  river's  margin  fought  their  way 
upstream.  In  the  darkness  he  reached  out  a  tentative 
exploring  paw  into  the  stream  of  fish. 

"Fish,  howdy.  Ole  supper  table  sho  is  set.  Come  out 
heah  till  I  barbecues  you." 

With  his  bare  hands  he  snatched  ashore  a  supper  four  sizes 
too  big  for  his  optimistic  estimate  of  his  stomach's  capacity. 

"Quit  floppin' !  Ole  Wildcat's  done  caught  you." 

He  felt  for  the  box  of  Pullman  matches  in  the  pocket  of 
his  shirt  beneath  the  folds  of  the  parade-leading  Prince 
Albert.  Here  was  food  and  a  chance  to  sleep.  He  accumu- 
lated a  pile  of  driftwood  from  the  river  bank,  and  pres- 
ently a  great  fire  was  blazing. 

With  his  knife  he  cleaned  a  hundred  of  the  little  fishes. 
From  an  overhanging  maple  limb  he  picked  a  quantity  of 
broad  green  leaves,  and  when  the  fire  burned  down  to  a 
bed  of  glowing  coals  he  poulticed  a  dozen  bundles  of  the 
little  fish  in  thick  wrappings  of  leaves.  He  laid  the  dozen 
groups  of  fish  on  the  hot  coals.  In  five  minutes  he  began 
eating  at  one  end  of  the  column.  As  he  ate  he  covered  the 
vacant  coals  with  other  bundles  of  fish;  and  thus  alter- 
nately cooking  his  food  and  consuming  it,  for  an  hour  he 
gorged  himself  with  smelt.  He  ate  until  the  parade-leading 
Prince  Albert  lost  its  wrinkles  and  fitted  tight  about  his 
equatorial  section. 

"Whuff!  Sho  is  gran'  fish.  I  don'  aim  to  let  no  coat 
stop  me  eatin'." 

(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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SUPPOSE  that  the  Golden  Fleece  had  not  been 
transportable.  Suppose  that  Jason  had  been 
obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Colchis  in 
order  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  Suppose,  last  of  all, 
that  he  had  left  Mrs.  Jason  and  all  the  little  Jasons  be- 
hind him.  If  you  force  the  old  Greek  legend  to  take  these 
new  steps  you  have  hit  upon  the  chief  motivation  of 
the  European  Argonauts  now  coming  to  our  American 
Colchis. 

Certainly  there  are  enough  Argonauts  these  days  to 
provoke  surmise.  Never  has  Ellis  Island  looked  so  much 
like  Old  Home  Week  for  the  European  nations.  Never  has 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  held  her  pose  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  foreigners.  The  dikes  built  up  about  America  by 
the  war  have  been  destroyed,  and  as  a  result  seas  of  immi- 
gration are  inundating  our  shores.  During  a  single  day 
of  this  past  autumn  more  than  six  thousand  people  were 
admitted  to  America  through  our  island  gateway.  Some 
days  show  a  smaller  total.  A  few  others  have  gained  even 
upon  this  figure. 

So  much  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  newpapers.  In  the 
widely  exploited  statistics,  too,  is  imbedded  an  inevitable 
anxiety.  What  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  our  national  labor 
market  of  this  influx  of  material?  Are  these  newcomers 
headed  for  the  great  industrial  centers  or  do  they  offer  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  American  agricul- 
turist? How  will  our  cities,  already  staggering  under  the 
difficulties  of  the  housing  situation,  meet  this  new  strain 
upon  their  resources?  What  is  the  type  of  the  present-day 
immigrant? 

Does  he  represent  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and 
physique  and  economic  readiness  than  did  the  immigrant 
of  prewar  days?  Is  he  fermenting  with  Bolshevistic  doc- 
trine? What,  in  brief,  will  be  his  impress  upon  our  national 
life? 

It  is  with  this  heady  rush  of  inquiry  that,  in  these  times, 
one  visits  Ellis  Island.  There  at  almost  the  first  glimpse  one 
prepares  the  epilogue  which  forms  our  prologue.  So  far 
this  present  immigration  is  partially  a  sentimental  one. 
It  is  made  up  to  a  large  extent  by  the  families  of  men  who 
are  already  established  in  America.  Mrs.  Jason  and  the 
little  Jasons,  Father  and  Mother  Jason,  Sister  and  Brother 
Jason— from  Italy  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Poland  and  Scandinavia  is  flowing  the  tide  of  family 
life  long  pent  up  by  the  war. 

Some  Ellis  Island  Types 

ONE  makes  this  observation  almost  immediately  after 
arriving  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Ellis  Island  Adminis- 
tration Building. 

Three  ships  have  just  discharged  their  human  freight- 
age— one  from  Italy,  one  from  Holland  and  one  from 
England.  Released  from  long  days  in  overcrowded  quar- 
ters, the  immigrants  have  been  marshaled  into  five  long 
lines,  headed  each  for  a  desk  where  waits  the  official  who 
examines  passports  and  credentials.  It  is  an  excellent 
place  to  study  the  immigrants.  No  other  place  is  needed 
to  prove  the  predominance  of  women  and  children  among 
them. 

At  first  sight  the  five  lines  remind  one  strongly  of  kite 
tails,  those  haphazard  bits  of  calico  and  shoe  string  with 
which  we  used  to  hamper  the  executive  spirit  of  a  perfectly 
able  kite.  Yet  after  close  scrutiny  one  sees  that  the  effect 
of  improvised  streamers  is  based  not  so  much  on  difference 
of  costume  as  on  difference  of  race.  Indeed  the  present-day 
immigrant  is  bound  to  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who 


want  to  hoard  the  pageantry  of  life.  Whatever  responsi- 
bility these  Europeans  may  feel  toward  the  American 
tourist,  no  matter  how  agile  they  may  be  on  their  native 
soil  in  getting  into  the  clothes  which  make  them  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  the  post  cards  of  themselves,  they  are 
actuated  by  no  such  lofty  motives  when  they  themselves 
are  touring.  Gone  are  the  days  when  Ellis  Island  looked 
like  a  fete  of  all  nations.  It  now  looks  like  the  fate  of  all 
nations — the  inconspicuous  pantaloon  and  sack  coat,  the 
shirt  waist  and  the  turban.  Only  in  baggage — the  mani- 
fold wicker  boxes  and  bags,  the  queer  leather  and  iron 
receptacles,  the  occasional  bird  cage  or  musical  instru- 
ment— can  you  trace  the  old  picturesque  days. 

Of  course  this  is  not  universally  true  and  even  to-day 
one  finds  tied  to  the  long  human  string  some  lingering  bit 
of  sartorial  nationalism.  For  example,  there  stands  near 
the  head  of  the  first  line  a  young  Spaniard  in  a  brown 
corduroy  coat  that  almost  matches  his  grave,  sun-darkened 
face.  He  has  a  guitar  case  in  one  hand,  and  ever  the  arm 
holding  his  precious  passport  is  thrown  a  gayly  striped 
shawl.  Not  quite  so  rich  in  operatic  suggestion  is  the  group 
of  Czechoslovakian  women  in  the  same  file.  All  these 
wear  aprons  over  their  cotton  dresses,  and  drawn  close 
down  over  their  foreheads  in  a  way  to  intensify  the  monot- 
ony of  broad-cheeked  faces  and  pale-blue  eyes  are  the  char- 
acteristic kerchiefs.  Every  now  and  then,  too,  some  bent 
old  Polish  Jew  with  side  curls  and  skullcap  and  long  beard 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  stepped  from  the  golden  gloom 
of  a  Rembrandt  portrait.  And  an  occasional  Italian  family 
recalls  in  some  glint  of  earrings  or  flash  of  tortoise-shell 
combs  or  remnant  of  military  uniform  the  days  when  the 
melting  pot  had  more  work  ahead  of  it. 

So  far  as  his  wardrobe  is  concerned  it  would  seem  that 
the  modern  immigrant  is  fairly  well  melted.  For  among 
such  types  as  we  have  mentioned  we  find  so  many  young 
men  already  dressed  in  clothes  that  we  used  to  call  Amer- 
ican, and  so  many  women  wearing  tailor-mades  and  hats. 
Certainly  shoes  are  not  in  the  same  solid  state  in  which 
they  used  to  be  consigned  to  the  melting  pot.  No  sabots, 
very  few  leather  shoes  that  look  much  worn.  Indeed  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  cross  the  threshold  of  America  in  strapped 
French  slippers.  A  chic  immigrant !  It  is  not  the  adjective 
with  which  previous  studies  of  immigration  have  famil- 
iarized us.  Yet  the  Gilbertian  twist  is  inevitable  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  1920  models  of  immigrant. 

I  approached  an  Italian  woman  proceeding  in  an  orbit 
of  children  to  the  official  desk.  She  had  the  redundant 
curves  of  the  typical  Italian  matron,  and  these  were  out- 
lined by  a  plaid-taffeta  shirt  waist  and  a  well-fitting  woolen 
skirt.  On  her  dusky  head  perched  a  hat  such  as  might  have 
been  bought  in  an  American  shop. 

"Si,  si,"  she  answered  the  first  question,  "I  am  from 
Italy." 

Then  she  proceeded  to  give  a  voluble  account  of  herself. 
Seven  years  ago  her  husband  had  come  to  America,  where 
he  now  owned  a  prosperous  barber  shop  in  St.  Louis.  She 
and  the  children  had  meant  to  follow  him  immediately 
from  their  home  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  The  war,  however, 
had  detained  them  all  these  years.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
bambini  had  become  "grandi,  grandi,"  and  she  pointed 
with  pride  to  three  little  boys  and  one  small  girl,  all  dark 
and  smooth  as  plums. 

"How  about  Palermo  now?"  I  interrupted  her. 


She  gave  a  serial  shrug.    "Terrible,  terrible!  My 
neighbors — so  many  of  them — do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  The  men  can't  find  work.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  has  been  ever  since  the  war  began." 
"Then  you  did  not  hate  to  leave?" 
"Hate — me?  Never!  My  husband,  he  loves  America. 
Why  shouldn't  I?" 

The  story  of  the  Sicilian  barber's  wife  you  may  repeat 
indefinitely.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  the  Ellis  Island 
orchestration.  I  questioned  dozens  of  women  from  Italy, 
and  nearly  always  it  was  the  same  story.  They  were  com- 
ing to  join  the  husband  who  had  a  fruit  stand  or  bootblack- 
ing  establishment  or  barber  shop  in  one  of  our  cities. 

Just  as  in  prewar  days,  it  is  at  present  from  Italy  that  is 
being  released  the  mightiest  current  of  new  Americans.  Of 
course,  too,  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  is  not  the  only 
figure  in  the  steady  processional.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
immigration  is  something  of  a  recessional.  There,  for 
example,  is  the  Italian  reservist  who  is  returning  to  Amer- 
ica fortissimo  and  prestissimo. 

It  was  one  of  those  reservists  whom  I  found  in  the 
crowded  railway  station  from  which  the  newcomer  not 
destined  for  New  York  City  begins  the  last  stage  of  his 
hurdle  race  into  the  land  of  the  free.  His  name  was  Gio- 
vanni and  he  said  he  had  been  through  the  Piave  cam- 
paign. If  he  had  not,  his  uniform  certainly  had.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  hat  still  decked  with  a  few  of  the  cock 
feathers  which  distinguish  the  bersaglieri.  His  coat  was  a 
faded  military  one  to  which  had  been  administered  patches 
of  civilian  cloth,  and  the  peaceful  trousers  of  an  ordinary 
suit  were  tucked  into  warlike  boots. 

From  the  Piave  to  Arizona 

BUT  if  his  uniform  was  flagging,  his  spirits  were  not. 
1  Had  he  been  a  child  of  six  and  America  a  bright  pink 
pinwheel  he  could  not  have  turned  upon  the  dingy  station 
a  more  rapturous  glance. 

"Stay  over  there?"  he  repeated  in  broken  English. 
"Not  mucha.  I  go  back  to  Arizona." 

Before  the  war  he  had  kept  store  in  a  small  Arizona 
town.  After  the  war  he  had  entered  a  factory  in  Turin,  his 
native  city.  Upon  his  experiences  there  during  the  period 
when  the  workers  took  over  the  plants  he  exhausted  a  full 
Latin  quiver  of  shrugs,  smiles  and  frowns. 

"The  Italian — he  cannot  do  things  together.  One  thinka 
this  way,  one  thinka  that  way."  And  with  jerks  of  his 
hands  to  right  and  left  he  described  the  violence  of  cen- 
trifugal thought.  "That  is  why  he  need  the  big  boss.  Me? 
I  wanta  be  bigga  boss  myself.  That's  why  I  come  back  to 
America." 

"Then  you  don't  think  there  will  be  any  Bolshevistic 
government  ever  set  up  in  Italy?" 

He  gave  the  happy  smile  with  which  the  Latin  always 
lights  upon  wisdom.  "Ah,  no,  no,  no!  You  see,  the  Rus- 
sian, it  is  so  different  with  him.  He  is  all  the  time  gloomy, 
he  never  maka  the  joke.  With  us— jus'  le'  me  tell  you 
what  happens  one  day  in  Turin.  Me  and  some-  of  my 
friends  was  standing  on  the  street  one  day  when  the  owner 
of  the  mills  where  we  worked  drove  up  in  his  automobile. 
'Get  out  of  there!'  So  cry  one  of  my  friends.  'Don't  you 
know  that  is  our  car?'  And  we  all  grabbed  hold  of  it,  see? 
Well,  the  real  owner,  he  jump  out  and  smile  and  maka  the 
very  low  bow.  'Take  it,  gemmen,'  say  he,  'I  have  had  the 
gout  long  enough.  It  is  time  now  that  you  have  it  and  that 
I  have  the  exercise.'  How,  I  ask  you,  can  you  have  th« 
revolution  when  the  big  boss  make  the  jokes  like  that?  " 
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There  was  no  reply  to  be  made  to  this  happy-butterfly 
dart  toward  the  pollen  of  revolutionary  psychology.  And 
I  left  the  handsome  young  Italian  with  gratitude  for  a  real 
contribution  to  my  thought. 

Giovanni  had  never  dreamed  of  going  back  to  Italy  to 
reside  there  permanently.  From  the  first  he  had  been  too 
pleased  with  the  opportunities  of  his  adopted  land.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  from  many  of  the  other  Italo-American 
soldiers  now  swelling  the  tide  of  immigration.  Many  of 
these  are  men  who  while  they  toiled  in  American  shop  or 
factory  or  took  their  place  in  the  gang  of  outside  construc- 
tion work  were  sustained  by  one  hope.  It  was  that  of  get- 
ting back  to  Italy. 

This  being  the  case,  those  who  fought  with  the  American 
troops  under  Pershing  welcomed  the  demobilization  in 
France.  Reports  of  the  high  wages  being  paid  in  Italy 
drew  them  back  immediately  to  their  native  country.  The 
promised  land  became  the  promising  land.  And,  exultant 
over  the  economic  conditions  in  Italy,  often  these  ex- 
soldiers  sent  for  their  families  in  America. 

How  did  they  fare  in  the  old  environment?  Why  are  so 
many  of  them  now  returning  to  America?  The  full  meas- 
ure of  their  disillusionment  is  to  be  taken  from  Giuseppe 
Cappelli  and  his  family. 

Giuseppe,  like  Giovanni,  was  discovered  in  the  Ellis 
Island  railroad  station.  At  the  moment  of  discovery  he 
was  heading  a  parade.  This  was  composed  of  his  wife  and 
eight  children,  ranging  from  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  a  rocking-chair  to  two  tots  in  blue- 
plush  coats  carrying  a  huge  wooden  cage  in  which  a  parrot 
anxiously  careened.  The  standards  borne  by  the  other 
marchers  were  more  uniform.  They  were  wicker  baskets 
and  boxes  with  bright  brass  locks  and  gay-colored  handles. 
As  for  Giuseppe  himself,  his  baton  was  composed  of  ten 
tickets  marked  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Giuseppe  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  susceptible  sub- 
jects of  an  interview  I  have  ever  met.  He  could  not  tell 
you  rapidly  enough  why  he  was  coming  back  to  America. 

"When  I  think  of  Italy,"  said  he,  "in  the  old  days  I 
think  always  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine— the  Nature 
you  see.   I  forget  always  how  hard  the  life  she  go  back 
there.  I  forget  they  ain't  got 
no  water  in  the  houses,  I 
forget  about  the  candles  and 
the  goats  the  way  they  run 
over  everything,  and  the  fire 
how  hard  she  is  to  get.  And 
I  think,  'Ob,  if  I  could  just 
get  back  home!' 

' '  Well ,  after  the  war  is  over 
I  stay  back  home.  At  first, 
everything  fine-a.  I  make 
the  big  money  in  the  ammu- 
nition factory.  I  send  for  my 
wife  to  come  from  America. 
She  sell  everything  here — 
she  come — she  bring  all  the 

children.    And  then  " 

And  the  simultaneous  lift  of 
eyebrows,  shoulders  and 
palms  indicated  the  utter 
collapse  of  Italy. 

Back  to  San  Felice 

WHAT  was  the  matter? 
Didn't  the  wages  stay 
high?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes;  but  the 
food  and  the  clothes— all 
the  time  they  go  higher, 
too — three,  yes  four  time  as 
big  as  they  were  when  I  left 
Italy.  Then  by  and  by  the 
government  stopped  the  am- 
munitions. And  I  and  my 
family  go  back  to  San  Fe- 
lice—that is  little  town  near 
Roma.  I  work  there  as  car- 
penter. I  make  perhap 
twenty  lire  a  day.  For  a  very 
little  time  we  are  happy — 
my  wife  and  I.  We  don't  see 
nothing  but  the  blue  sky  and 
the  sunshine  and  our  old 
friends.  Then  my  wife— she 
get  more  and  more  unhap- 
pier.  She  beg  me  to  come 
back.  Shesayshecan'tstand 
San  Felice  no  more." 
"But  why?" 
"Ah,  signora,  you  —  you 
perhap  have  never  been  to 
San  Felice.  When  you  wash 
the  clothes  you  must  walk  a 
mile  for  the  water.  Even  a 
little  water  to  drink  or  wash 
yo'  i r  > ian ds — f  or  that  al  ways 


you  must  walk  too.  My  wife,  she  couldn't  stand  that  no 
more.  She  had  to  get  a  friend  to  do  the  washing.  The 
friend,  she  called  us  rich  Americanos— she  stung  us,  see? 
And  that  wasn't  all.  The  cows  and  the  pigs  and  the 
goats— they  walk  always  up  and  down  the  street.  There 
ain't  no  place  for  the  children  to  play.  And  my  wife,  when 
she  want  to  sit  out  in  summer  she  ain't  got  the  little  porch 
like  she  had  in  Waterbury.  No,  in  San  Felice  she  must 
sit  right  against  the  house  and  watch  the  animals  and 
smell  only  the  dirty  street.  The  children,  too,  they  don't 
like  it— they  want  to  get  back  to  America  to  their  school 
and  their  friends." 

This  tale  illustrating  the  triumph  of  modern  conven- 
iences over  ancient  inconveniences  is  to  be  heard  hundreds 
of  times  at  Ellis  Island  to-day.  Many  of  these  reservists 
and  their  families  have  been  really  melted  by  America,  not 
just  broiled  on  one  side.  Nor  are  the  soldiers  the  only  units 
of  Italian  life  that  have  felt  the  urge  of  such  comparisons. 
There,  for  instance,  is  Signorina  Del  N  

When  I  first  saw  the  signorina  she  was  standing  by  the 
tail  of  the  little  ferryboat  that  plies  between  New  York 
and  Ellis  Island,  and  her  face  was  turned  toward  the  great 
uneven  teeth  of  the  sky  line  combing  the  sunset  clouds. 
There  was  something  arresting  about  the  tall  figure  wrapped 
in  its  long  blue  cape,  and  something  even  more  so  about 
the  thin  dark  face.  In  addition  to  the  fine  sculpturing  of 
nose  and  chin  this  face  was  remarkable  for  what  the 
signorina  herself  might  have  described  as  morbidezza — that 
expression  of  unquiet,  melancholy  charm  so  frequently 
found  among  the  Latin  races. 

"Yes,"  said  she  in  English,  turning  round  in  response  to 
my  greeting,  "  I  am  coming  back.  I  could  not  stay  away 
from  pep."  And  she  flung  out  the  word  with  a  peculiar 
bitterness  of  tone  and  look. 

Gradually  then  her  story  unfolded.  She  had  been  born 
in  a  small  village  near  Naples,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
of  noble  though  untitled  family.  Her  childhood  had  been 
spent  in  a  comfortable  villa  encircled  by  the  blue  arm  of 
the  bay  and  sweet  with  the  flowers  that  grow  uncoaxed  in 
that  climate.  There  were  several  old  servants  to  minister 
to  the  physician's  family  and  there  was  a  horse  and  landau 


to  take  them  driving  along  the  bay.  Always  there  was 
beauty— soft,  easy,  flowering  beauty. 

But  when,  at  the  time  the  signorina  was  about  four- 
teen years  old,  her  father  died  all  this  was  changed.  The 
physician  of  noble  though  untitled  family  left  little  to  his 
wife  and  family  save  the  consciousness  of  that  heritage. 
With  that  little  the  signorina,  together  with  her  mother 
and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  had  come  to  America. 

They  were  not  of  the  class  from  which  the  usual  Italian 
immigrant  is  recruited.  They  did  not  expect  from  America 
riches,  but  merely  an  opportunity  to  work  in  an  environ- 
ment where  work  was  not  disdained.  Just  why  such  a 
privilege  had  to  be  sought  across  the  seas  is  explained  by 
the  signorina's  words.  "In  Italy,"  said  she  gravely,  "one 
must  be  born  into  the  laboring  classes  if  one  wishes  to  labor 
without  being  abandoned  by  one's  friends." 

This  acceptance  of  America  as  a  land  desirable  only  for 
the  blamelessness  of  work  had  made  the  girl's  pilgrimage 
utterly  bleak.  There  was  no  spirit  of  adventure  to  relieve 
its  expediency.  The  daughter  of  a  noble  family  did  not 
expect,  as  did  so  many  of  her  fellow  passengers,  that  New 
York  would  repeat  the  recreational  and  economic  features 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Even  so,  she  was  not  prepared  for 
her  first  picture  of  it. 

When  Her  Dream  Came  True 

"/"\H,  IT  was  so,  so  ugly!"  she  tells  you  now  with  a  little 
\J  shudder.  "Never  shall  I  forget  the  terrible  sickness  in 
my  heart  when  I  first  saw  the  great  buildings  full  of  windows. 
And  as  I  rode  through  the  city  in  the  Elevated — ah,  those 
clotheslines  in  the  tenement  yards— I  kept  wondering  all 
the  time  how  the  people  that  lived  here  could  ever  get 
ladders  ten  stories  high  so  they  could  reach  up  to  them." 

All  this,  however,  was  but  a  foretaste  of  those  first  days 
of  her  industrial  combat.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  friend 
she  and  her  two  older  sisters  had  immediately  procured 
work  in  a  cloak-and-suit  manufactory,  where  they  were 
paid  five  dollars  a  week  while  they  learned  machine  oper- 
ating. For  two  years  they  continued  with  the  same  estab- 
lishment at  wages  never  exceeding  eight  dollars  a  week. 

These  two  years  were  a 
nightmare  to  the  signorina. 
The  ugly  surroundings,  the 
traffic-choked  streets,  the 
days  of  toil  that  left  her  too 
wearied  for  reading  or  for 
any  social  relaxations — were 
thrown  bitterly  in  her  mind 
against  the  background  of 
Italian  memories. 

"It  was  only  my  body 
that  was  here,"  she  said. 
"All  the  time  every  bit  of 
my  heart  was  living  in  Italy. 
I  could  see  while  I  worked 
the  blue  bay  and  my  own 
little  village  climbing  up 
the  hill  back  of  it,  its  white 
houses  and  red  roofs  spar- 
kling in  the  sunshine.  I 
could  see  the  stars  just  rain- 
ing out  of  the  skies — you 
know  how  they  do  in  South- 
ern Italy — and  hear  the 
boys  singing  at  night  Santa 
Lucia.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  get  money 
from  America  and  then  go 
back — never  to  return." 

She  did  get  money  from 
America.  After  two  years 
she  became  a  finisher  in 
a  cloak-and-suit  manufac- 
tory, and  from  her  wages 
in  this  capacity  she  saved 
enough  to  start  the  small 
contracting  shop  which 
made  her  comfortable.  Here 
she  employed  ten  to  fifteen 
operators  making  into  wom- 
en's dresses  the  cut  mate- 
rials received  from  certain 
manufacturers.  It  was  just 
after  the  war  that  she  took 
the  proceeds  of  this  business 
back  to  her  native  village. 

As  she  arrived  at  this 
climax  of  her  story  the  pre- 
vailing quality  of  her  ex- 
pression deepened.  Her 
eyes  became  somber. 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  sighed, 
"my  dream  at  last  came 
true.  But  it  was,  alas,  like 
most  dreams.  It  came  true 
too  late." 

(Continued  on  Page  121) 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  colorful  years  sped.  At.  fifteen  Wilbur 
Cowan,  suddenly  alive  to  this  quick  way  of 
time,  was  looking  back  to  the  days  of  his 
heedless  youth.  That  long  aisle  of  years  seemed 
unending;  but  it  narrowed  in  perspective  until  earlier  ex- 
periences were  but  queerly  dissolving  shapes,  wavering  of 
outline,  dimly  discerned,  piquant  or  sad  in  the  mind,  but 
elusive  when  he  would  try  to  fix  them. 

On  a  shining,  full-starred  night  he  stood  before  the  little 
house  in  the  Penniman  side  yard  and  bade  farewell  to  this 
youth.  A  long  time  he  gazed  into  the  arched  splendor 
above.  He  had  never  noticed  that  the  stars  were  so  many 
and  so  bright;  and  they  were  always  there,  by  day  as  well 
as  night,  so  his  father  said.  Many  of  them,  on  the  same 
veracious  authority,  were  peopled:  some  with  people  who 
were  yet  but  monkeys  like  the  Vielhabers'  Emil;  some 
with  people  now  come  to  be  human  like  himself;  others 
with  ineffable  beings  who  had  progressed  in  measureless 
periods  of  time  beyond  any  human  development  that 
even  Dave  Cowan  could  surmise. 

The  aging  boy  felt  suddenly  friendly  with  all  those  dis- 
tant worlds,  glad  they  were  there,  so  almost  sociably  near. 
On  more  than  one  of  them,  perhaps  far  off  in  that  white 
streak  they  called  the  Milky  Way,  there  must  be  boys  like 
himself,  learning  useful  things  about  life,  to  read  good 
books  and  have  good  habits,  and  all  about  machinery,  and 
so  forth.  Surely  on  one  of  those  far  worlds  there  was  at 
least  one  boy  like  himself,  who  was  being  a  boy  for  the  last 
time  and  would  to-morrow  be  a  man.  For  Wilbur  Cowan, 
beneath  this  starry  welter  of  creation — of  worlds  to  be  or 
in  being,  or  lifeless  hulks  that  had  been  worlds  and  were 
outworn — was  on  this  June  night  uplifted  to  face  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  His  last  day  had  been  lived  as  a  boy  with 
publicly  bare  feet. 

No  more  would  he  feel  the  soft  run  of  new  grass  beneath 
his  soles,  or  longer  need  beware  the  chance  nail  or  sharp 
stone  in  the  way.  On  the  morrow,  presumably  to  be  a  day 
inviting  to  bare  feet  as  had  all  the  other  days  of  his  sum- 
mers, remembered  and  forgotten,  he  would,  when  he  rose, 
put  on  stockings  and  stout  shoes;  and  he  would  put  them 
on  world  without  end  through  all  the  new  mornings  of  his 
life,  howsoever  urgently  with  their  clement  airs  they  might 
solicit  the  older  mode.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  reflect 
upon,  under  a  glittering  heaven  that  held,  or  not,  those* 
who  might  feel  with  him  the  bigness  of  the  moment.  He 
suffered  a  vision  of  the  new  shoes,  stiffly  formidable,  side 
by  side  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  in  the  little  house.  It  left 
him  feeling  all  his  years. 


And  he  would  wear  long  trousers !  With  tolerant  amuse- 
ment he  saw  himself  as  of  old,  barefoot,  barelegged,  the 
knee  pants  buttoned  to  the  calico  blouse.  It  was  all  over. 
He  scanned  the  stars  a  last  time,  dimly  feeling  that  the 
least  curious  of  their  inhabitants  would  be  aware  of  this 
crisis. 

Perhaps  on  one  of  those  blinking  orbs  people  with  a 
proper  concern  for  other  world  events  would  be  saying  to 
one  another:  "Yes,  he's  grown  up  now.  Didn't  you  hear 
the  big  news?  Why,  to-morrow  he's  going  to  begin  driving 
a  truck  for  Trimble  Cushman — got  a  job  for  the  whole 
summer." 

If  the  announcement  startled  less  than  great  news 
should,  the  speaker  could  surely  produce  a  sensation  by 
adding,  "  The  first  automobile  truck  in  Newbern  Center." 

// 

AND  how  had  this  immature  being,  capable  out-of-doors 
t  boy  though  he  was,  come  to  be  so  exalted  above  his 
fellows?  Sam  Pickering's  linotype  had  first  revealed  his 
gift  for  machinery.  For  Sam  had  installed  a  linotype,  and 
Wilbur  Cowan  had  patiently  mastered  its  distracting  in- 
tricacies. Dave  Cowan  had  informally  reappeared  one 
day,  still  attired  with  decreasing  elegance  below  the 
waist — his  cloth-topped  shoes  but  little  more  than  dis- 
tressing memories — and  announced  that  he  was  now  an 
able  operator  of  this  wondrous  machine;  and  the  harried 
editor  of  the  Advance,  stung  to  enterprise  by  flitting  wast- 
rels who  tarried  at  his  case  only  long  enough  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  next  town,  had  sought  relief  in  machinery, 
even  if  it  did  take  bread  from  the  mouths  of  honest  type- 
setters. Their  lack  of  preference  as  to  where  they  earned 
their  bread,  their  insouciant  flights  from  town  to  town 
without  notice  had  made  Sam  brutal.  He  had  ceased  to 
care  whether  they  had  bread  or  not.  So  Dave  for  a  sum- 
mer had  brought  him  surcease  from  help  worries. 

The  cynical  journeyman  printer  of  the  moment,  on  a 
day  when  Dave  tried  out  the  new  machine,  had  stood  by 
and  said  she  might  set  type  but  she  certainly  couldn't 
justify  it,  because  it  took  a  human  to  do  that;  and  how 
would  a  paper  look  with  unevenly  ending  lines?  When 
Dave,  seated  before  the  thing,  proved  that  she  could  justify 
the  lines  of  type  before  casting  them  in  metal,  the  dis- 
mayed printer  had  shuddered  at  the  mystery  of  it. 


Dave  Cowan  seized  the  moment  to  point  out 
to  his  admiring  son  and  other  bystanders  that  it 
was  all  the  working  of  evolution.  If  you  couldn't 
change  when  your  environment  demanded  it 
Nature  scrapped  you.  Hand  compositors  would  have  to 
learn  to  set  type  by  machinery  or  go  down  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Survival  of  the  fittest— that  [was  it.  The 
doubting  printer  was  not  there  to  profit  by  this  lecture. 
Though  it  was  but  five  o'clock,  he  was  down  on  the  depot 
platform  moodily  waiting  for  the  six-fifty-eight. 

The  next  number  of  the  Advance  was  set  by  linotype,  a 
circumstance  of  which  one  of  its  columns  spoke  feelingly, 
and  set  moreover  in  the  presence  of  as  many  curious  per- 
sons as  could  crowd  about  the  operator.  Among  these 
none  was  so  fascinated  as  Wilbur  Cowan.  He  hung  lov- 
ingly about  the  machine,  his  fingers  itching  to  be  at  its 
parts.  When  work  for  the  day  was  over  he  stayed  by  it 
until  the  light  grew  dim  in  the  low-ceilinged,  dusty  office. 
He  took  liberties  with  its  delicate  structure  that  would 
have  alarmed  its  proud  owner,  playing  upon  it  with 
wrench  and  screw  driver,  detaching  parts  from  the  whole 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  putting  them  back.  He  thus  came 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contrivance.  He  knew 
what  made  it  go.  He  early  mastered  its  mere  operation. 
Sam  Pickering  felt  fortified  against  the  future. 

Then  it  developed  that  though  Dave  Cowan  could  per- 
form ably  upon  the  instrument  while  it  retained  its  health, 
he  was  at  a  loss  when  it  developed  ailments;  and  to  these 
it  was  prone,  being  a  machine  of  temperament  and  airs, 
inclined  to  lose  spirit,  to  sulk,  even  irritably  to  refuse  all 
response  to  Dave's  fingering  of  the  keyboard.  Dave  was 
sincerely  startled  when  his  son  one  day  skillfully  restored 
tone  to  the  thing  after  it  had  disconcertingly  rebelled. 
Sam  Pickering,  on  the  point  of  wiring  for  the  mechanic 
who  had  installed  his  treasure,  looked  upon  the  boy  with 
awe  as  his  sure  hands  wrought  knowingly  among  the 
weirdest  of  its  vitals.  Dave  was  impressed  to  utter  lack  of 
speech,  and  resumed  work  upon  the  again  compliant  affair 
without  comment.  Perhaps  he  reflected  that  the  stern 
processes  of  his  favorite  evolution  demanded  more  knowl- 
edge of  this  machine  than  even  he  had  acquired. 

/// 

THERE  ensued  further  profitable  education  for  the 
young  mechanic  from  the  remarkable  case  of  Sharon 
Whipple's  first  motor  car.  Sharon,  the  summer  before, 
after  stoutly  affirming  for  two  years  that  he  would  never 
have  one  of  the  noisy  things  on  the  place,  even  though  the 
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Whipple  New  Place  now  boasted  two— boasting  likewise 
of  their  speed  and  convenience— and  even  though  Gideon 
Whipple  jestingly  called  him  a  fossilized  barnacle  on  the 
ship  of  progress,  had  secretly  bought  a  motor  car  and 
secretly  for  three  days  taken  instructions  in  its  running 
from  the  city  salesman  who  delivered  it.  His  intention 
was  to  become  daringly  expert  in  its  handling  and  flash 
upon  the  view  of  the  discomfited  Gideon,  who  had  not 
yet  driven  a  car.  He  would  wheel  carelessly  up  the  drive 
to  the  Whipple  New  Place  in  apparently  contemptuous 
mastery  of  the  thing,  and  he  would  specifically  deny  ever 
having  received  any  driving  lessons  whatever,  thus  by 
false  speech  overwhelming  his  brother  with  confusion. 

In  the  stable,  therefore,  one  afternoon  he  had  taken  his 
place  at  the  wheel.  Affecting  a  jovial  ease  of  mind,  he  com- 
manded the  company  of  his  stableman,  Elihu  Titus,  on  the 
seat  beside  him.  He  wished  a  little  to  show  off  to  Elihu, 
but  he  wished  even  more  to  be  not  alone  if  something 
happened.  With  set  jaws  and  a  tight  grip  of  the  wheel 
he  had  backed  from  the  stable,  and  was  rendered  nerv- 
ous in  the  very  beginning  by  the  apparent  mad  resolve 
of  the  car  to  continue  backing  long  after  it  was  wished 
not  to.  Elihu  Titus  was  also  rendered  nervous,  and  was 
safely  on  the  ground  before  the  car  yielded  to  the  invinci- 
ble mass  of  a  boxwood  hedge  that  had  been  forty  years 
in  growing.  Sharon  pointed  his  eyebrows. 

"It  makes  you  feel  like  a  helpless  fool,"  he  confided  to 
his  hireling. 

"She's  all  right  on  this  side,"  said  Elihu  Titus,  cannily 
peering  at  the  nether  mechanism  in  pretense  that  he  had 
left  his  seat  to  do  just  that. 

The  next  start  was  happier  in  results.  Down  the  broad 
driveway  Sharon  had  piloted  the  monster,  and  through  the 
wide  gate,  though  in  a  sudden  shuddering  wonder  if  it 
were  really  wide  enough  for  his  mount ;  then  he  had  driven 
acceptably  if  jerkily  along  back  streets  for  an  exciting 
hour.  It  wasn't  so  bad,  except  once  when  he  met  a  load  of 
hay  and  emerged  with  frayed  nerves  from  the  ordeal  of 
passing  it;  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  drive  a  long  way 
until  he  could  find  space  in  which  to  turn  round.  The 
smarty  that  had  sold  the  thing  to  him  had  turned  in  a 


narrow  road,  but  not  again  that  day  would  Sharon  employ 
the  whimsically  treacherous  gear  of  the  retrograde. 

He  came  at  last  to  a  stretch  of  common  that  permitted  a 
wide  circle,  and  took  this  without  mishap.  A  block  farther 
along  he  had  picked  up  the  Cowan  boy.  He  was  not  above 
prizing  the  admiration  of  this  child  for  his  mechanical 
genius.  Wilbur  exclaimed  his  delight  at  the  car  and  lolled 
gingerly  upon  its  luxurious  back  seat.  He  was  taken  full 
into  the  grounds  of  the  Whipple  Old  Place,  because  Sharon 
had  suddenly  conceived  that  he  could  not  start  the  car 
again  if  he  stopped  it  to  let  down  his  guest.  The  car  en- 
tered the  wide  gateway,  which  again  seemed  dangerously 
narrow  to  its  driver,  and  purred  on  up  the  graveled  drive. 
When  half  the  distance  to  the  haven  of  the  stable  had  been 
covered  it  betrayed  symptoms  of  some  obscure  distress, 
coughing  poignantly.  Sharon  pretended  not  to  notice  this. 
A  dozen  yards  beyond  it  coughed  again,  feebly,  plain- 
tively, then  it  expired.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
utter  extinction.  All  was  over.  The  end  had  come  sud- 
denly, almost  painlessly. 

They  got  out  and  blankly  eyed  the  lifeless  hulk.  After 
a  moment  of  this,  which  was  fruitless,  Sharon  spoke  his 
mind  concerning  the  car.  For  all  the  trepidation  it  had 
caused  him,  the  doubts  and  fears  and  panics,  he  took  his 
revenge  in  words  of  biting  acidity — and  he  was  through 
with  the  thing. 

"Let's  get  it  out  of  sight,"  he  said  at  last,  and  the  three 
of  them  pushed  it  on  along  the  drive  to  the  shelter  of  the 
stable. 

Elihu  Titus  then  breathed  a  long  sigh  and  went  silently 
to  curry  a  horse  in  a  neighboring  box  stall.  He  knew  when 
to  talk  and  when  not  to.  But  Wilbur  Cowan,  wishing 
motor  cars  were  in  build  more  like  linotypes,  fearlessly 
opened  the  hood. 

"My  shining  stars!"  murmured  Sharon  at  this  his  first 
view  of  his  car's  more  intimate  devices.  "She's  got  in- 
nards like  a  human,  ain't  she?"  He  instantly  beheld  a 
vision  of  the  man  in  the  front  of  the  almanac  whose  en- 
velope is  neatly  drawn  back  to  reveal  his  complicated 
structure  in  behalf  of  the  zodiacal  symbols.  "It's  down- 
right gruesome,"  he  added.  But  his  guest  was  viewing  the 


neat  complexities  of  metal  with  real  pleasure  and  with 
what  seemed  to  the  car's  owner  a  practiced  and  know- 
ing eye. 

"Understand  'em?"  demanded  Sharon. 

The  boy  hesitated.  What  he  wished  more  than  any- 
thing was  freedom  to  take  the  thing  apart,  all  that  charm- 
ing assemblage  of  still  warm  metal  and  pipes  and  wires. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  was  inside  of  things,  what  made 
them  go,  and— to  be  sure— what  had  made  them  stop. 

"Well,  I  could  if  I  had  a  chance,"  he  said  at  last. 

"You  got  it,"  said  Sharon.  "Spend  all  your  born  days 
on  the  old  cadaver  if  you're  so  minded."  Already  to 
Sharon  it  was  an  old  car.  He  turned  away  from  the 
ghastly  sight,  but  stopped  for  a  final  warning.  "  But  don't 
you  ever  tell  anybody.  I  ain't  wanting  this  to  get  out 
on  me." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Wilbur. 

"Maybe  we  ought  to  "  began  Sharon,  but  broke  off 

his  speech  with  a  hearty  cough.  He  was  embarrassed,  be- 
cause he  had  been  on  the  point  of  suggesting  that  they  call 
Doc  Mumford.  Doc  Mumford  was  the  veterinary.  The 
old  man  withdrew.  Elihu  Titus  appeared  dimly  in  the 
background. 

"Ain't  she  one  gosh-awful  crazy  hellion?"  he  called 
softly  to  Wilbur,  and  returned  to  the  horse,  whose  mecha- 
nism was  understandable. 

The  boy  was  left  sole  physician  to  the  ailing  monster. 
He  drew  a  long  breath  of  gloating  and  fell  upon  it.  For 
three  days  he  lived  in  grimed,  greased  and  oiled  ecstasy, 
appeasing  that  sharp  curiosity  to  know  what  was  inside  of 
things.  The  first  day  he  took  down  the  engine  bit  by  bit. 
The  clean-swept  floor  about  the  dismantled  hulk  was  a 
spreading  turmoil  of  parts.  Sharon,  on  cool  afterthought, 
had  conceived  that  his  purchase  might  not  have  suffered 
beyond  repair,  but,  returning  to  survey  the  wreck,  had 
thrown  up  his  fat  hands  in  a  gesture  of  hopeless  finality. 

"That  does  settle  it,"  he  murmured.  He  pointed  to  the 
scattered  members.  "How  in  time  did  you  ever  find  all 
them  fiddlements  in  that  little  space?  "  Of  course  no  one 
could  ever  put  them  back. 

(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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League  Beginnings 

EVEN  the  most  ardent  believer  in  the  League  of 
Nations  must  have  felt  some  misgivings  when  reading 
the  published  accounts  of  the  sessions  of  the  first  two 
weeks.  The  League  of  Nations  is  at  the  moment  an 
abstract  idealism.  Faith  in  it  is  based  on  idealism.  If  the 
abstract  ideal  is  to  become  a  reality  the  idealism  of  be- 
lievers must  not  be  strained  or  fractured  by  the  trans- 
actions of  the  first  meetings.  In  two  particulars  already 
the  happenings  in  Geneva  give  grave  concern  to  thoughtful 
Americans. 

Firstly,  in  the  signs  of  political  maneuvering  in  the 
membership  of  the  league.  The  signs  of  the  block  system 
of  politics  have  been  revealed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  South  American  states  are  acting  in  unison  and 
in  accordance  with  a  program.  Doubtless  these  states  feel 
that  they  have  important  interests  to  protect  and  that  in 
union  lies  strength.  But  the  block  system  of  politics  would 
be  as  fatal  to  success  in  a  league  of  nations  as  it  is  detri- 
mental to  legislative  progress  in  the  present  European 
states.  Under  the  term  "block"  we  understand  not  only 
a  noun  but  also  a  verb.  A  block  is  effective  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  blocking.  Less  evident  but  still  suggestive 
is  the  attitude  of  the  five  neutral  states  surrounding 
Germany.  Certainly  the  experiences  of  the  blockade 
have  bound  them  together.  But  the  hall  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  no  place  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity. 

Secondly,  the  open  attempts  to  set  up  an  economic 
program  give  rise  to  apprehension.  American  hopes  in  the 
League  of  Nations  revolve  around  prevention  of  war  and 
reduction  of  armament.  To  hear  it  asserted  that  the 
league  will  be  a  mockery  so  long  as  national  possession  of 
raw  materials  is  countenanced  will  be  a  shock  to  our 
pacifistic  friends.  It  is  contended  that  raw  materials  be- 
long to  the  world.  The  doctrine  represents  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  socialism.  Belonging  to  the  world,  raw  mate- 
rials must  be  allocated.  This  harks  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council.  Then  the  proposition  was 
advanced  by  the  Allies  and  supported  in  particular  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Now  the  Dominions  of  the  British 
Kmpire  balk  at  the  same  proposal  in  Geneva,  supported 
by  the  mother  country. 

A  program  of  allocation  of  raw  materials  means,  of 
course,  a  program  of  credits,  since  it  would  be  an  immeasur- 
able irony  to  allot  raw  materials  to  nations  that  could 
not  pay  for  them.  It  means  much  more  than  that,  how- 
ever. It  means  control  over  markets  of  producera  of  raw 


materials  and  of  manufacturers  of  finished  commodities. 
It  would  represent  the  extinguishment  of  competition  in 
international  trade,  the  setting  up  of  a  super-receivership 
for  the  industries  of  the  world.  The  operation  of  an  inter- 
national pool  would  not  only  involve  the  relations  of  this 
country  to  Europe;  it  would  disturb  equally  our  trade 
relations  with  South  America,  for  example. 

The  matter  appears  before  the  meeting  in  Geneva  in  a 
rather  roundabout  manner.  The  settlements  proposed  at 
the  recent  Economic  Conference  in  Brussels  were  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  financial  and  economic  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  could  not  be  carried  out  unless  the 
industry  of  Europe  were  stabilized  by  allocation  of  raw 
materials.  In  order  to  settle  the  last  war  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  to  be  administered  for  the  next  generation,  in- 
volving neutrals  as  well  as  ex-belligerents.  In  the  light  of 
these  events  Americans  will  appreciate  more  than  ever  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root. 

European  Credits 

EVER  since  the  armistice  the  European  press  has  re- 
iterated daily  the  statement  that  the  industrial 
recovery  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  continuation  of 
commodity  credits.  When  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
1919  discontinued  governmental  loans  to  European  coun- 
tries for  the  purchase  of  commodities  in  the  United  States 
Continental  economists  gave  expression  to  the  most  dire 
predictions  of  what  would  happen  if  the  stream  of  com- 
modities to  Europe  should  be  checked.  Keynes  urged  an 
initial  loan  of  one  billion  dollars,  to  be  followed  by  a  guar- 
anty fund  of  another  billion  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
belligerent  nations.  Sir  George  Paish  set  the  figures  much 
higher.  American  exporters  urged  credits  to  Europe  in 
order  to  give  outlet  to  our  exportable  surplus  of  manufac- 
tured commodities.  Latterly,  agricultural  organizations 
have  favored  the  extension  of  credits  in  order  to  secure 
markets  for  cotton  and  cereals.  During  this  time  what 
has  actually  happened? 

In  a  recent  tabulation  of  our  financial  relations  to  Eu- 
rope issued  by  B.  M.  Anderson,  covering  the  period  of  time 
from  January  1,  1919,  to  September  15,  1920,  the  commer- 
cial credits  extended  to  Europe  during  this  time  are  set 
forth  in  detail.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  we  have  done, 
through  commercial  channels,  exactly  what  European 
economists  have  urged  upon  us — we  have  sold  goods  to 
Europe  on  credit.  The  amount  involved  is  amazing,  be- 
cause we  have  done  more  than  advance  the  sum  of  the  two 
loans  advocated  by  Keynes.  The  unfunded  debt  of  Europe 
to  the  United  States  on  September  fifteenth,  consisting 
largely  of  commercial  accounts,  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

A  contemplation  of  the  data  gives  rise  to  several  reflec- 
tions. The  granting,  month  after  month,  of  commodity 
credits  in  the  enormous  volume  indicated  apparently  did 
little  to  appease  European  demand  for  credits.  When  one 
contrasts  European  imports  with  exports,  the  ratio  of 
finished  exports  to  raw  imports  is  found  to  be  very  low. 
Europe  employed  the  imported  goods  for  internal  con- 
sumption, not  for  what  the  economist  would  call  produc- 
tive consumption,  manufacturing  for  export.  This  mass  of 
commodities  has  repaired  somewhat  the  depletion  of  Eu- 
rope; but  her  industries  have  been  little  strengthened  and 
her  negative  balance  of  trade  but  slightly  influenced. 

The  progressive  deterioration  of  European  exchange  is 
for  the  most  part  to  be  explained  by  this  volume  of 
unbalanced  imports.  The  financing  of  these  purchases 
in  Europe  has  rotated  largely  around  paper  money.  The 
financing  of  these  exportations  in  this  country  has  rotated 
largely  around  banking  credit.  The  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have,  during  the  past 
year,  exercised  numerous  procedures  designed  to  control 
credit  in  order  that  American  banking  credit  should  be 
contracted.  These  efforts  have  been  partly  nullified  by 
expansion  of  private  credits  to  traders  to  support  exports 
to  Europe.  The  banks  extend  credits  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  The  loans  used  to  finance  domestic 
business  are  repaid;  those  used  to  finance  export  business 
are  not  repaid,  because  the  European  buyers  are  unable 
to  settle  the  accounts.    The  injurious  result  of  such 


expanson  of  banking  credit  falls  upon  every  American.  A 
funding  of  these  accounts  is  the  first  order  of  the  day.  And 
the  order  of  to-morrow  must  include  measures  for  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  expansion  of  banking  credits  for 
purposes  of  European  trade.  Loans  for  European  trade 
should  be  carried  by  investors,  not  by  banks. 

To  Eat  or  Not  To  Eat? 

CONSIDER  the  case  of  a  man  who  must  get  his  living 
from  the  soil.  When  he  should  be  plowing  he  sits  in 
the  shade  of  the  barn  and  tinkers  with  a  device  to  polish 
finger  nails.  When  he  should  be  planting  he  toils  patiently 
to  perfect  a  rocking-chair  that  will  play  a  tune.  When  he 
should  be  harvesting  he  sits  on  the  fence  and  whines  be- 
cause his  stomach  is  empty.  An  odd  character,  surely. 
He  is  America. 

America  is  going  to  town,  where  it  can  see  the  show 
windows  and  revel  in  the  sight  of  other  people's  wealth. 
And  as  the  townward  march  continues  the  sound  of  the 
dinner  bell  grows  faint  and  the  land  is  filled  with  an  agon- 
ized wail  from  restaurant  patrons.  The  situation  is  not 
yet  desperate,'but  it  is  serious  enough  to  attract  attention. 

The  farmer  works  hard.  His  task  requires  both  intelli- 
gence and  brawn.  He  earns  prosperity.  At  present  he 
takes  the  price  he  can  get;  when  he  will,  he  can  get  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  take. 

If  the  country  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  all  the 
fields  were  fallow  while  men  huddled  in  cities  to  tend 
machines,  the  growing  of  food  might  become  a  matter  of 
patriotism,  and  the  Government  might  call  for  volunteers 
to  guide  plows.  But  at  present  each  man  feels  free  to  look 
out  for  himself,  and  if  he  wishes  to  quit  the  farm  to  get  more 
of  profit  and  pleasure  in  town,  he  feels  that  it  is  nobody's 
business  but  his  own.  If  other  people  object  to  his  action, 
let  them  hold  their  peace  and  take  the  place  he  vacates. 

We  assume  that  men  quit  the  farm  because  they  long  for 
the  sight  of  brightly  lighted  streets,  for  show  places,  for 
crowds  of  well-dressed  people  and  for  shorter  hours  of  labor. 
The  assumption  is  not  wholly  correct.  If  the  farmer  could 
make  one  hundred  dollars  on  the  farm  in  the  time  required 
to  make  one  dollar  in  the  city,  neither  the  crowds  nor  the 
bright  lights  would  tempt  him  to  quit  his  fields. 

Nor  does  the  matter  of  hours  serve  as  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  his  desire  to  migrate.  Shorter  hours  interest 
those  whose  reward  is  fixed.  If  one  is  assured  ten  dollars 
the  day  and  knows  that  he  can  get  no  more,  any  dream  of 
bettering  his  condition  will  have  to  do  with  lessening  the 
effort  required  to  get  the  ten  dollars.  He  may  ask  that  his 
hours  of  labor  be  reduced  to  six  or  four  or  two.  But  if  the 
shop  in  which  he  labors  belongs  to  him  and  his  reward 
depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  his  output,  he  will 
be  ready  to  fight  if  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  number 
of  his  working  hours.  The  farmer  works  long  hours  during 
a  portion  of  the  year.  His  common  sense  does  not  permit 
him  to  waste  good  daylight  when  the  ground  is  right  for 
plowing.  The  soil  may  bake  and  become  too  hard,  or  rain 
may  keep  him  fretting  within  doors.  The  seasons  do  not 
wait  for  him.  But  if  he  labors  long  during  one  season,  he 
finds  many  hours  of  leisure  in  another.  His  life  is  not 
without  its  compensations. 

It  is  the  desire  for  money  and  the  things  money  can  buy 
that  takes  men  from  the  farm— this,  and  nothing  more. 
When  men  rushed  to  California  and  to  Alaska  in  search  of 
gold,  they  took  no  thought  of  discomforts.  They  did  not 
ask  for  short  hours  or  light  tasks.  If  the  Government 
should  offer  a  flat  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  men  willing  to  quit  the  city  and  take  charge  of  farms, 
would  there  be  an  idle  acre  in  America  next  year?  There 
would  not !  Money— that's  all. 

One  of  two  things  will  happen:  Either  the  consumer 
who  does  not  produce  food  will  pay  a  greater  proportion 
of  his  earnings  for  victuals,  and  thus  suffer  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer;  or  the  farmer  will  quit  his  thankless  task 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  consumers,  and  there  remain  un- 
til an  increased  price  of  food  tempts  him  back  to  the  farm. 
If  we  expect  to  continue  indulgence  in  the  habit  of  eating 
we  must  arrange  for  a  supply  of  victuals.  For  the  most 
part,  the  arrangement  must  consist  in  propaganda.  For 
the  most  part,  the  propaganda  must  consist  in  greenbacks. 
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IS  ITALY  going  red?  Last  September,  to  judge 
from  the  newspaper  accounts,  the  event  had  Md 
already  happened.  Reading  the  headlines  with 
a  shock  of  alarm,  the  commercial  and  financial  communi- 
ties of  America  and  of  such  part  of  Europe  as  is  still  com- 
paratively stable  switched  their  attention  to  a  country 
which,  since  the  startling  disaster  of  Caporetto,  had  been 
■somewhat  out  of  the  limelight.  The  nervousness  felt  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  was— if  the 
newspaper  reports  were  to  be  allowed  their  full  implica- 
tion— quite  justified.  The  successful — in  the  Russian  or 
Pickwickian  sense  —  establishment  of  sovietism  in  Italy 
meant  not  only  the  commercial  ruin  of  that  country,  a 
disaster  bad  enough  for  all  those  other  countries  with  which 
it  stands  in  a  debtor  relation,  but  its  proximate  extension 
to  France. 

Bolshevism,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  great  French 
psychologist,  is  not  so  much  a  political  system  as  a  re- 
ligious creed,  comparable  to  the  wave  of  Mohammedanism 
which  swept  over  the  world  in  the  eighth  century.  Like 
all  religious  movements  that  have  once  taken  a  hold  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  masses,  it  is  not  only  independent  of 
reason,  but  highly  contagious.  It  is  a  psychological  influ- 
enza. France,  constitutionally  weakened  by  the  drainage 
of  the  war,  would  certainly  be  the  next  to  succumb.  And 
sovietism  in  France  and  Italy — the  only  two  first-class 
states  upon  the  Continent  which  have  managed  to  preserve 


a  relative  stability— means  the  utter  and  absolute  ruin  of 
Europe,  and  by  consequence  a  financial  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

There  was  certainly  more  than  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
those  cables  which  alarmed  the  international  bourses  and 
broke  the  Italian  exchange  to  a  low  level  of  value  that 
almost  equaled  the  record  drop  of  the  spring  of  1920.  There 
was  not — and  is  not — the  slightest  doubt  of  the  red  revolu- 
tionary fever  from  which  Italy  is  suffering.  But  the  body 
politic  may  be  very  ill  without  a  fatal  result.  Italy,  as  a 
whole,  reading — with  considerable  annoyance — the  bul- 
letins of  the  foreign  press,  could  and  did  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  Mark  Twain  when  he  read  his  own  obituary 
notice,  that  the  reports  were  much  exaggerated.  Writing 
a  month  after  the  sensational  events  which  prompted 
those  telegrams,  I  can  affirm,  as  a  witness  on  the  spot,  that 
the  Italian  revolution  has  not  yet  happened.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  it  will  not  happen.  The  worst  crisis  is  perhaps 
yet  to  come. 

The  troubles  of  September  last,  which,  originating  in  the 
metallurgical  industry  of  the  North  of  Italy,  spread  prac- 
tically to  every  industry  in  the  country  and  finished  by 
establishing,  nominally  at  least,  an  entirely  new  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  industry,  were  most  serious  perhaps  in 


that  they  were  symptomatic  both  of  the  revolution- 
ary feeling  of  the  masses  and  the  weakness— or 
opportunism— of  the  government. 
The  invasion  of  the  factories  by  the  workmen  was  cer- 
tainly, in  the  eyes  of  the  socialist  leaders,  a  dress  rehearsal 
rather  than  the  actual  initiation  of  a  nation-wide  social 
revolution  for  which  the  revolutionary  organizations  were 
not  yet  prepared.  It  might  easily,  of  course,  have  de- 
veloped by  its  own  momentum  into  the  real  thing.  Few 
revolutions  start  according  to  the  time-table  of  those  who 
prepare  them.  The  Russian  revolution  commenced  with 
a  bread  riot,  and  its  quick  extension  took  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  by  surprise. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  might  never  have  degen- 
erated into  the  Terror  had  not  the  Parisian  mob,  which 
marched  to  Versailles  with  the  patriotic  intention  of  bring- 
ing their  now-democratic  king  to  his  capital,  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Swiss  Guards. 

Once  a  mob  starts  violence,  none  can  say  where  its 
destructive  fury  will  end.  One  can  only  prophesy  that, 
being  swayed  by  the  collective  soul  of  any  crowd,  it  is 
highly  responsive  to  whatever  suggestions  accord  with  its 
instinctive  desire  to  destroy,  its  constitutions  as  well  as  its 
monuments.  No  mob  movement  ever  created  anything 
but  chaos;  it  is  individuals  like  Cromwell,  Washington, 
Napoleon,  Lincoln,  Bismarck  and  Cavour  who  create  states. 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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IN  THE  old 
days,  when 
William  was  a 
young  preacher  on 
the  new  ground 
circuits  in  the 
mountain  regions 
of  our  Conference, 
we  lived  in  little 
weather-beaten 
parsonages  far  out 
in  the  country, 
and  our  nearest 
neighbor  was 
never  another 
family,  but  one 
of  William's 
churches. 

I  wa  s  often 
lonely,  especially 
when  he  was  away 
at  some  distant 
appointment.  The 
only  thing  you  can 
say  for  a  church 
as  your  nearest 
neighbor  is  ,that 
it  is  there,  on  a 
higher,  greener 
hill,  and  that  it 
stands  for  the  best 
you  can  hope  for 
or  believe,  but  it 
never  looks  across 
the  road  and 
speaks  to  you 
when  you  are  sit- 
ting alone  on  your 
doorstep  at  night 
wishing  and  lis- 
tening and  won- 
dering how  you 
can  go  on  bearing 
this  silence.  It 
just  stands  with 
its  belfry  sticking 
up  toward  the 
other,  brighter 
worlds  overhead, 

terribly  white  and  still  in  the  darkness.  The  tall  tomb- 
stones and  the  lowlier  ones  stick  up  behind  it;  or  they  lean 
a  little,  not  as  if  they  were  falling,  but  trying  to  escape. 
Sometimes  at  night,  when  there  were  no  voices,  no  wheels 
rumbling  along  the  road,  no  bells  tinkling  in  the  distant 
pastures,  the  wind  used  to  whisk  by  on  its  business  and  blow 
shadows  across  these  tombs,  glistening  in  the  moonlight, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  stir  and  move  like  long  wing 
feathers  and  short  closer  feathers  scattered  about  that 
church. 

During  these  first  years,  when  I  was  still  very  young  and 
only  recently  married  out  of  the  world  into  the  gospel, 
William  frequently  asked  if  I  was  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the 
parsonage  until  he  returned  the  next  day.  And  I  always 
assured  him  that  I  was  not  afraid.  The  bravest  thing  to 
do  when  you  are  not  brave  is  to  profess  courage  and  act 
accordingly. 

So  I  always  sent  William  forth  to  his  appointment  with 
a  peaceful  mind.  When  he  was  mounted  on  his  horse  I 
used  to  run  out  sometimes,  place  my  foot  on  his  in  the 
stirrup  and  he  would  reach  down,  draw  me  up,  bend  over 
and  kiss  me.  That  would  be  my  young  husband,  but  the 
priest  in  him  invariably  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and 
said  something  like  this:  "Remember,  'he  that  keepeth 
Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.' " 

That  might  be  so,  but  as  he  disappeared  at  a  smart 
canter  down  the  road  Israel  seemed  a  long  way  off.  And 
this  way  he  had  of  consigning  me  to  the  care  of  just  the 
God  of  Israel  was  not  so  comforting  as  he  imagined.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  me.  He  had  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
II<:  was  never  alone  anywhere.  I  had  no  such  experience. 
I  reckon  the  closest  I  came  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
Israel,  or  any  of  the  Scriptural  countries,  was  the  sense  I 
had  of  union  with  William,  who  was  a  citizen  of  them. 
I  was  being  hand-raised  by  his  gospel,  so  to  speak,  but 
it  was  not  the  same  as  having  fearless  faith.  And  even  to 
this  day  I  seem  always  to  lay  my  hand  confidently  in 
William's  faith  like  a  clasp  when  I  pray. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  the  promise  of  life 
everlasting  did  not  satisfy  my  heart.  I  wanted  the  com- 
panionship of  people  who  lived  and  laughed.  I  used  to 
grow  weary  of  the  long  peace  of  the  hills,  of  the  quiet  days 
and  the  still  nights.  I  wanted  to  take  a  journey  somewhere, 
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anywhere,  so  it  should  be  a  long  and  a  swift  one.  But  I 
never  could  go  and  leave  William.  I  felt  as  close  to  him  as 
the  rib  in  his  side.  I  had  the  conceit  that  he  needed  me, 
someone  whom  he  did  not  have  to  pray  to  be  present,  but 
who  was  always  literally  there  in  the  flesh  to  care  for  him 
on  the  sly  when  he  did  not  know  he  could  be  comforted 
at  all  except  by  his  Lord. 

When  I  was  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  this  long 
imprisonment  of  my  traveling  mind  in  some  lonely  country 
parsonage,  I  remember  practicing  a  certain  illusion  when 
he  was  away  on  his  circuit.  I  might  be  sitting  on  the  front 
doorstep  as  usual  in  the  moonlit  night,  but  I  would  imagine 
myself  starting  off  on  just  the  earth  through  space.  It  was 
moving  with  incredible  velocity,  rocking  from  side  to  side 
in  its  orbit,  with  the  furious  oscillations  of  this  spinning 
speed,  making  it  dark  when  it  turned  one  way  and  light 
when  my  side  swung  back  beneath  the  sun.  I  would  sit 
and  imagine  how  fast  I  was  going  until  my  head  was  swim- 
ming. Then  I  forgot  the  church  across  the  way,  all  the 
little  things  and  the  little  pathways  up  and  down  the  hills 
of  my  days  and  Wjlliam's  days.  I  could  look  back  at  the 
stars  and  feel  myself  swaying  at  the  thought  of  how  many 
we  were  leaving  behind,  mere  specks  of  light  on  the  hori- 
zon. I  thought  of  the  roar  of  far-off  constellations  as  I 
passed;  just  myself,  you  understand,  of  all  the  world  of 
men,  taking  this  journey  through  immeasurable  spaces, 
sitting  on  my  own  doorstep,  because  it  was  the  only  way 
I  could  leave  home. 

William  never  knew  of  this  star-riding  I  used  to  do  in 
his  absence,  for  I  was  always  there  when  he  returned,  with 
no  sign  in  my  manner  of  the  terrific  flight  I  had  made, 
doing  my  household  duties  or  watching  for  him,  very 
prim  and  demure,  with  not  a  hair  of  my  head  blown  out 
of  place.  You  may  do  very  queer  things  in  the  spirit  with- 
out its  being  seen  or  heard  of! 

So  many  years  have  passed  since  then.  My  star  travel- 
ing imagination  settled  down  long  ago.  But  now,  seated 
here  in  Peter's  big  church  on  Sunday  mornings,  like  a  very 
placid  period  of  an  old  woman  at  the  end  of  a  long  sentence, 
my  thoughts  wont  back  to  those  first  days  on  the  lonely 
circuits,  when  the  only  house  in  sight  was  the  church  across 


the  road,  when 
the  season  changed 
from  winter 
weather  and  the 
Lord  said  "Yea! 
Yea!  "to  the  little 
green  leaves,  and 
they  answered 
from  every  tiny 
bud  and  "bough. 
And  they  changed 
the  sound  of  the 
wind  to  sweetness 
with  the  grace  of 
their  dipping  and 
turning.  To  me  it 
was  like  having 
young  company 
all  about  the  par- 
sonage. 

I  do  not  know 
why  this  vast  con- 
gregation  re- 
mindedmeofthat, 
unless  it  was  that 
these  people  were 
no  company.  They 
gathered  like  a 
strange  phenom- 
enon of  life  every 
Sunday  morning 
in  this  church,  so 
many  strangers, 
no  bond  binding 
them  to  each 
other,  and  dissolv- 
ing, disappearing 
at  the  end  of  an 
hour.  Then  you 
could  not  find 
them.  You  did  not 
know  where  they 
lived,  nor  how. 
The  whole  thing 
was  too  big  for  me. 
It  was  like  trying 
to  read  humanity 
in  diamond  type 
to  look  at  this  sea 
of  faces,  so  different  from  the  little  flocks  I  had  known.  I 
could  distinguish  a  foreigner  from  an  American  by  the  way 
his  mustaches  sat  up  like  an  offense  on  his  face,  but  I 
could  not  see  a  single  woman  that  looked  like  the  president 
of  the  missionary  society,  nor  any  girls  with  the  faces  of 
prayer-meeting  virgins.  And  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  could  not  recognize  a  steward  by  the  way  he  looked  or  the 
place  where  he  sat  in  this  church. 

Only  one  man  shouted  "Amen!"  when  Peter  prayed. 
He  was  an  old  bald-headed  person  with  an  apostrophe  nose 
and  a  chin  beard  cut  as  square  as  a  shingle,  who  had  ap- 
parently been  banished  to  the  front  bench,  which  he  in- 
habited alone.  I  supposed  that  he  was  the  leading  steward 
until  I  learned  that  he  was  only  a  carpenter  brought  over 
from  the  past  before  this  became  a  really  great  church. 

I  had  a  strange  enlightenment  as  to  the  manifold  char- 
acters of  a  steward  when  Peter  introduced  Mr.  Cathcart, 
an  elderly  katydid  sort  of  man,  who  wore  a  sage-green  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  sky-blue  cravat.  He  was  a  clubman,  a 
capitalist  and  the  chairman  of  Peter's  board  of  stewards! 
Maybe  these  people  were  good,  but  the  best  goodness  I 
have  known  never  looked  so  prosperous  and  worldly.  How 
distant  all  that  plain  piety  of  the  hills,  and  how  long  ago 
it  seemed  now  since  I  had  heard  the  roar  of  constellations 
swinging  the  curves  of  my  dreams  in  these  quieter  places 
beneath  the  other  stars! 

Peter,  however,  was  in  no  way  confounded.  He  had  the 
assurance  of  an  able  preacher.  And  these  people  liked  him. 
More  and  more  he  impressed  me  as  a  good  business  man  of 
the  gospel,  at  the  head  now  of  a  really  great  business  with 
nearly  a  thousand  workers  under  him.  He  had  a  financial 
committee.  He  made  bills  and  0.  K'd  bills.  He  saw 
printers.  He  had  a  secretary  and  two  deaconesses. 

This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  set  down  the  way  the 
presiding  elder  has.  of  checking  up  the  work  of  preachers 
under  him.  Each  pastor  receives  a  list  of  questions.  There 
are  seventy-three  in  all.  The  preacher  in  charge  is  required 
to  answer  them  and  turn  the  list  in  at  each  Quarterly 
Conference.    Here  is  a  sample  of  these  questions: 
"  How  many  revivals  have  you  held  this  year?" 
"How  many  sermons  have  you  preached  this  year?" 
"How  many  homes  have  you  visited?" 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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You  would  be  the  happiest 
giver  alive 

— if  you  could  hang  the  gift  of  health  on 
every  branch  of  your  home  Christmas  tree 
this  year.  But  do  you  realize  that  eating 
good  soup  every  day  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  to  bring  this  priceless  gift  into  your 
home  and  keep  it  there? 

Every  time  you  serve  Campbell's 
appetizing  Tomato  Soup  on  your  home 
table  you  help  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
health  in  the  family  circle. 

Isn't  this  the  finest  gift  of  all? 

Made  of  the  pure  juice  of  sound,  red-ripe 
tomatoes  and  other  choice  and  nutritious 
ingredients,  this  tempting  soup  so 
strengthens  digestion,  so  helps  to  regulate 
the  body-building  processes  of  the  entire 
system  that  it  proves  as  wholesome  and 
satisfying  as  it  is  delicious. 

As  a  Cream  o  f  To  mato,  prepared 
according  to  the  simple  directions  on  the 
label,  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  ways 
to  serve  it. 


21  kinds 


'I  love  this  Campbell's  Christmas  tree 
Which  grows  so  green  and  tall 
Of  many  joys  it  brings  to  me 
This  gift  is  best  of  all" 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 

"In  how  many  homes  have  you  held  prayer?  (Each 
time  should  be  counted.)" 

"How  many  infants  have  you  baptized?  (Do  you 
preach  it  in  the  homes?) " 

"In  your  opinion  will  the  charge  pay  out?" 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  There  is  nothing  private  left 
between  a  preacher  and  just  his  Lord  when  he  has  an- 
swered these  questions.  He  cannot  have  a  single  secret 
prayer  with  a  sinner  without  setting  it  down  in  the  credit 
column  of  his  account  book  with  the  presiding  elder.  But 
the  authorities  of  the  church  can  get  a  quarterly  weather 
report  of  the  condition  and  finances  of  the  whole  church, 
as  the  Government  gets  crop  reports.  It  must  be  right. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  arrangement,  but  it  does 
seem  queer  for  a  preacher  out  making  pastoral  calls  to 
credit  himself  with  them,  and  maybe  a  prayer  or  two  or 
a  good  deed.  No  power  on  earth  could  have  made  William 
do  it.  He  would  have  lied  about  his  prayers  and  his  alms. 
But  Peter  was  obliged  to  call  in  help  before  his  Quarterly 
Conference,  to  add  up  what  had  been  done  in  the  Lord's 
name.  I  used  to  wonder  if  he  gave  his  deaconesses  credit 
for  all  their  prayers.  Maybe  they  were  allowed  to  be 
decently  silent  about  their  little  petitions  among  the  poor. 

This  was  the  winter  of  1918-19,  when  the  scourge  of 
influenza  swept  over  the  country.  The  churches,  schools 
and  theaters  were  closed.  Thousands  died  of  the  disease  in 
this  city.  It  was  especially  fatal  among  the  poor.  There 
were  two  hundred  cases  at  one  time  among  this  class  of 
members  in  Peter's  church,  respectable  people  who  worked, 
but  who  only  managed  a  living  wage  in  these  high-price 
hard  times  of  war  prosperity. 

The  first  year  William  and  I  were  in  the  itinerancy  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  some  kind  on  the  Redwine  circuit. 
And  there  were  not  enough  well  people  to  nurse  the  sick. 
We  did  it.  We  went  from  house  to  house,  some  of  them 
miles  apart,  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night  to  care  for  these 
afflicted  ones.  William  comforted  the  dying  and  I  helped 
lay  out  the  dead.  We  did  not  go  home  until  the  survivors 
were  convalescing.  Then  we  both  came  down  with  the 
disorder  and  were  near  to  death  ourselves.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  we  experienced  any  exalted  sense  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  exposing  ourselves  performing  this  service.  My 
recollection  is  that  we  did  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Peter  managed  his  epidemic  of  influenza  differently. 
I  thought,  of  course,  we  would  devote  ourselves  to  nursing 
the  sick,  but  he  would  not  hear  to  it.  I  must  not  expose 
myself.  He  would  not  expose  himself  unnecessarily.  If 
he  performed  his  duty  as  pastor  of  that  church  he  could 
not  afford  to  come  down  with  influenza.    Besides,  the 


church  had  a  committee  whose  business  it  was  to  meet 
this  emergency.  There  was  no  need  to  risk  our  lives  when 
it  could  be  attended  to  more  efficiently  and  scientifically 
by  people  who  were  trained  to  do  it.  He  called  a  meeting 
of  his  relief  committee.  They  organized  the  work,  provided 
food  to  nourish  the  sick,  and  established  kitchens  where  it 
might  be  prepared  and  sent  to  families  stricken  with  the 
disease.  They  imported  a  unit  of  nurses  and  the  church 
kept  a  doctor  during  this  epidemic. 

I  did  my  share  of  the  work  in  one  of  the  kitchens,  but  I 
never  got  over  feeling  queer  and  mean  about  sending  soup 
to  sick  people's  doors  and  not  going  in  myself  to  see  how 
they  were  getting  on,  to  straighten  the  bedclothes,  shake 
up  their  pillows,  and  tell  them  they  were  mending  fast. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  this  was  not  done  by  those  skill- 
ful nurses  whom  we  commandeered  directly  from  the  Red 
Cross.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  wonderful  and  mobile  organi- 
zation, which  can  be  sent  here  or  there  to  put  down  a 
disease  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  is  sent  to  quell  a  riot  or 
to  keep  a  strike  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  order,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  trend  of  our  times  is  to  form 
corporations  to  attend  to  our  humanitarian  duties  in  the 
same  impersonal  and  efficient  way  that  other  business  is 
conducted.  We  have  syndicated  those  Scriptures  about 
the  Good  Samaritan.  Instead  of  doing  the  job  ourselves, 
we  telephone  to  the  United  Charities  or  to  a  hospital. 
Maybe  it  is  all  right,  but  it  does  not  feel  so  close  and 
humanly  kind  to  hire  someone  else  to  take  your  risks  and 
do  your  good  deeds.  That  used  to  be  personal  to  you. 

I  doubt  if  in  the  long  run  it  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  Christian  character  merely  to  contribute  to  charity. 
It  says  plainly  in  the  Scriptures  that  you  are  to  perform 
these  services  yourself.  I  never  can  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  you  pay  someone  else  to 
do  it,  even  if  it  is  better  done.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not 
altogether  better  done.  Why  do  people  dread  hospitals 
so  much?  Why  do  the  poor  shrink  so  persistently  from  the 
hired  ministrations  to  their  ills  and  poverty?  There  is  a 
reason,  my  masters!  It  is  not  all  based  on  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  They  miss  the  human  touch  of  personal  com- 
passion. They  are  the  objects  of  charity,  not  of  love. 
There  is  a  difference. 

There  was  a  sick  woman  who  fell  to  my  care  during  this 
time.  She  was  not  a  member  of  Peter's  church,  and  I 
doubt  if  she  was  a  good  woman.  We  had  a  kitchen  on  one 
of  the  poorer  streets,  and  we  were  sending  meals  to  the 
people  in  that  neighborhood  who  had  influenza.  Word  came 
one  day  that  a  woman  was  very  ill  in  a  room  in  a  tenement 
house  near  by.  Every  nurse  we  had  was  already  over- 
worked. The  doctor  went  once.   He  said  it  was  wiser  to 


give  his  care  to  those  who  might  recover.  The  impression 
I  had  was  that  he  meant  not  much  would  be  lost  if  this 
woman  died,  so  I  slipped  up  there. 

She  was  a  girl,  no  more.  Her  finery  was  scattered  like 
radiant  filth  about  the  wretched  room.  She  was  lying  in 
the  bed,  very  still,  as  one  lies  listening,  waiting  for  some- 
thing, her  bright  hair  sticking  to  her  head  like  a  tangled 
web  of  gold,  her  lips  red  with  fever,  her  face  pinched  and 
white,  blue  eyes  staring  out  of  it,  meek  with  an  awful 
terror. 

It  was  not  the  things  that  I  did,  though  I  did  everything. 
It  was  that  I  called  her  "my  dear"  and  patted  her  softly 
as  we  do  our  children  when  we  put  them  to  sleep.  She 
was  far  past  any  repose.  She  was  alive  with  the  awful 
energy  of  death.  The  only  thing  she  said  to  me  was: 
"Don't  go!   Don't  leave  me!" 

So  I  called  Peter  over  the  phone  and  told  him  that  I 
was  very  busy  and  would  not  be  home  until  I  came. 

Then  I  sat  down  by  this  little  immortal  rag's  bed  and 
made  the  most  of  the  time  she  had  left.  I  have  a  good 
many  kind  Scriptures  laid  away  in  my  mind,  as  you  keep 
soft  white  things  to  cover  you  and  comfort  you  when  you 
are  not  very  well,  or  strong  enough  to  bear  harsher  things. 
I  said  them  over  to  her,  as  you  tell  a  bedtime  tale  to  a 
child  who  will  sleep  presently.  I  made  her  own  confession 
for  her,  not  troubling  her  with  questions.  I  took  her  sins 
for  granted.  Nothing  mattered  now  about  all  that.  She 
would  now  have  a  long  time  in  which  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
There  was  only  one  little  thing  to  do,  so  easy,  that  she 
should  be  wishful  for  her  Lord  and  believe  in  him,  being 
sorry  for  her  transgressions.  Nothing  much  was  going  to 
happen,  I  told  her.  She  would  scarcely  notice  it  the  next 
morning.   It  was  so  natural  to  live  again  after  death. 

Once  or  twice  the  dumb  terror  in  her  eyes  had  the  best 
of  me,  so  I  had  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  own  with  an 
effort.  But  it  would  never  do  to  show  the  white  feather  of 
grief  now.  I  remained  firm  and  confident.  I  chanted 
Rock  of  Ages  as  if  it  was  my  natural  speech,  not  a  song  we 
sing,  until  I  began  to  feel  a  little  like  a  good  kind  old  rock 
myself. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  the  failing  fires  of  life,  the  gray 
embers  of  death  overlying  the  blue  flame,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  I  saw  ease  in  her  eyes  at  last,  a  sort  of  pale  peace. 

I  have  never  wished  to  meet  my  Lord  alone  at  the  very 
last.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  look  over  my  shoulder  and 
refer  to  my  friends  that  their  love  may  recommend  me  to 
him.  I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  be  entirely  sure  of  myself. 
I  shall  be  anxious  about  my  deeds  done  in  the  body.  I 
have  a  fear  that  I  may  forget  my  virtues,  and  that  I  should 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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risbnas 


IF  you  gave  him  a  box  of  Robt.  Burns 
Cigars  last  Christmas,  you  will 
remember  how  delighted  he  was — and 
how  pleased  you  were,  at  having  chosen 
so  wisely. 

Are  you  giving  him  a  box  of  Robt. 
Burns  this  Christmas?  With  the  man 
who  smokes,  nothing  quite  takes  the 
place  of  mild  Robt.  Burns. 

He  knows  that  Robt.  Burns  has  a 


(A  last-minute  suggestion  to  Mothers,  Wives, 
Sisters  and  Sweethearts  of  Men  Who  Smoke) 


full  Havana  filler — that  this  Havana  is 
cured  to  an  agreeable  mildness — that 
his  outer  leaf  or  "wrapper"  is  imported 
from  Sumatra. 

A  good  tobacconist  in  your  vicinity 
will  sell  you  a  Christmas  box  of  Robt. 
Burns  Longfellows  or  Invincibles. 


NA  TIONAL,  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY?  */ 


ROBT. 
BURNS 
Longfellow 
(actual  size) 
Foil- 
wrapped 

17c 
3  for  50c 

Box  of  25— 

$4.00 
Box  of  50— 

$8.00 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 


"And  provide  a  neat  and  tasty  decora- 
tion for  the  parlor  of  some  fly  cop?"  asked 
Johnny,  softening  his  sarcasm  by  a  smile. 
"I  know  bulls  too  well."  He  turned  again 
to  Mrs.  Forester.  "A  hundred  years! 
Likely  in  that  time  it's  been  stolen  many  a 
time  before  this.  Receiving  stolen  goods 
depends  on  whether  you've  paid  for  'em. 
You  pay  for  stolen  goods  every  day." 

"I!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forester.  Her 
fingers  were  again  caressing  the  vase. 

"Sure!"  said  Johnny  Deignan.  "You 
do  and  I  do.  What  kind  of  egg  beater  do 
you  use  in  your  kitchen?" 

"A  Peacho,"  said  Mrs.  Forester. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Johnny  Deignan.  "  Well, 
maybe  you  don't  know — but  I  do — that  the 
Peacho  egg  beater  was  stolen  in  the  first 
place  from  the  inventor,  and  that  three 
respectable  gentlemen  have  got  rich  since 
then  by  the  simple  process  of  stealing  it 
from  each  other.  What's  the  difference?" 

Forester  laughed  lightly  at  Johnny's  play 
of  humor;  but  Mrs.  Forester,  her  fingers 
still  passing  caressingly  over  the  vase,  looked 
across  at  her  host  with  serious  eyes.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence,  not  entirely  with- 
out embarrassment.  Mrs. 
Forester  brokeitabruptly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said^ 
"It  is  beautiful.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  ever  saw.  It  will 
have  the  place  of  honor  in 
our  parlor.  You'll  see  it 
there  when  you  come  to 
dine  with  us  —  for  of 
course  " 

"I  accept,"  broke  in 
Johnny.  " Youdon'tknow 
what  it  is  for  a  man  in 
this  business  to  eat  home 
cooking.  Speakin'  of 
that,  if  we  neglect  this 
entree  any  longer  my 
Parisian  cook  from  Eighth 
Avenue  " 

Here  the  crash  of  the 
jazz  orchestra  interrupted. 

Forester  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening  was  a  little 
more  reserved  than  usual. 
Not  until  they  had  settled 
themselves  in  the  taxicab, 
homeward  bound,  did  he 
open  his  mind.  He  looked 
down  at  the  vase,  which 
Mrs.  Forester  held  care- 
fully, almost  lovingly,  in 
her  lap.  A  mixture  of 
slight  emotions,  all  disa- 
greeable, rose  up  in  him, 
culminated  in  something 
very  like  anger;  and  he 
said  more  than  he  intended 
to  say. 

"I  suppose  a  woman 
will  go  pretty  far  to  get 
something  she  wants." 

The  li ps  of  Mrs.  Forester 
had  begun  to  flutter  to- 
ward speech  when  a  red 
flush  stopped  the  motion. 
She  settled  back  into  the 
cushions  and  her  lips  set. 

"Perhaps  you're  right," 
she  answered  simply  and 
coolly. 

Forester  flushed  in 
turn,  but  he  said  nothing 
more.  Here  was  the  basis 
for  a  domestic  quarrel— 
and  they  had  never  yet 
really  quarreled.  Neither  was  of  that  con- 
tentious character  which  needs  combat 
as  a  stimulant  to  love.  Rather  were  they 
the  sort  of  people  who  withdraw  into 
themselves,  seal  up  little  chambers  in  the 
house  of  the  heart.  That  process,  in  the 
end,  may  destroy  happy  married  life  as 
surely  as  open  quarreling.  This,  however, 
had  been  the  first  occasion  of  its  kind ;  the 
first  rift  in  perfect  confidence.  In  silence, 
broken  only  by  necessary  conversation 
about  the  small  business  of  life  paying  the 
chauffeur,  finding  the  key— they  entered 
their  Bronx  flat.  He  turned  up  the  light. 
She  unwrapped  the  vase,  tried  it  in  this 
place  and  that  until  she  decided  to  give  it 
the  center  position  on  the  mantelpiece.  She 
did  not  consult  him  over  these  experiments 
in  decoration.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  failed  to  do  this.  Mutual  counsel  over 
their  nest  building  had  been  part  of  their 
joy  in  marriage.  This  was  not  lost  on  him. 
Before  the  vase  found  its  final  place  he  had 


gone  to  the  bedroom,  was  undressing. 
Neither  referred  to  it  next  morning.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  week  before  he  said,  "Has 
that  thing  got  to  stay  there?" 

"You  don't  like  it?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  he,  "it's  a  homely  old  jug.  I 
could  buy  a  better  at  a  five-and-ten-cent 
store." 

That  was  not  his  real  feeling.  To  the 
matter  of  beauty  or  ugliness  in  the  offend- 
ing ornament  he  was  indifferent.  Her 
answer  it  was  that  touched  his  real  senti- 
ment. 

"Besides,  it's  stolen." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "besides,  it's  stolen. 
You  must  know  I  didn't  like  your  taking 
it.  The  thing's  tainted." 

Mrs.  Forester  made  no  direct  answer. 
For  a  moment  it  was  as  though  something 
rushed  to  her  lips.  However,  that  native 
inarticulateness  of  hers  seemed  to  check 
this  incipient  flow  of  speech.  But  she  took 
up  the  vase,  disappeared  with  it  into  the 
kitchen. 

Thereafter,  nearly  every  morning  during 
her  dusting  hour,  Mrs.  Forester  used  to 
take  the  vase  from  its  hiding  place  and  set 


again  they  were  simply  too  tired  for  talk — 
the  Granthams  admitted  to  each  other  that 
they  were  growing  old. 

But  this  evening  Mrs.  Catteridge-Hunt 
had  called  off  her  state  dinner  at  the  last 
moment— a  matter  of  death  in  the  family — 
and  the  Granthams  had  found  themselves 
dining  quietly  at  home.  As  usually  hap- 
pened, Mrs.  Grantham  had  first  unloaded 
her  burden  of  confidences,  small  perplexi- 
ties, minor  gossip.  Now  as  they  sat  to- 
gether on  the  divan  before  the  open  fire 
Grantham  was  taking  his  turn,  and  his 
talk  ran  on  business. 

Grantham  was  portly  with  the  approach 
of  sixty,  but  a  fine,  tall  figure  of  a  man  still. 
His  hair  had  grown  quite  white  in  the  past 
year.  It  made  a  distinguished  contrast  with 
his  complexion,  which  age  had  tinted  like 
old  mahogany.  He  had  an  air  of  benevo- 
lence, but  also  of  power — a  quality  sug- 
gested by  his  firm  nose  and  the  steady 
glances  of  his  gray  eyes. 

Mrs.  Grantham,  sitting  comfortably 
propped  amidst  the  cushions  at  the  other 
end  of  the  divan,  showed  less  touch  of  age 
than  her  husband.    Not  that  her  hair  was 


Grantham  was  talking  on  the  subject 
which  had  most  occupied  his  mind  for  a 
week  past. 

"  He  fills  the  bill— himself .  He's  the  man 
I've  been  waiting  for.  You  know,  Lettie, 
I've  always  wanted  the  original  mind  to 
supplement  mine.  I  can  organize.  I  can't 
originate." 

Mrs.  Grantham  stopped  him  with  an  im- 
patient outward  gesture  of  a  hand  a  little 


wrinkled  but  still  firm  and  shapely. 
"Jimmy,"  she  said,   "I  won't 


t  have 


you 


"I'll  Tell  You  Mil  I  Know,"  She  Began  a  tittle  Hesitantly 


it  up  on  the  mantelpiece.  Sometimes,  with 
hands  whose  very  touch  was  a  caress,  she 
held  it  at  arm's  length  while  she  looked 
and  admired.  Constantly  as  she  sat  sewing 
in  the  living  room  her  eyes  wandered  to- 
ward the  mantel.  But  the  vase  went  into 
hiding  before  six  o'clock,  when  Forester 
might  be  momentarily  expected  from  the 
office.  Out  of  his  sight  now  it  went  grad- 
ually out  of  his  mind. 

A  night  or  two  after  the  Foresters  dined 
at  Johnny  Deignan's,  J.  G.  Grantham,  head 
of  the  firm,  found  occasion  for  a  long,  con- 
fidential talk  with  his  wife.  In  their  winter 
routine  this  was  a  fact  worthy  of  remark. 
Usually  Grantham  left  for  the  office  long  be- 
fore his  wife  was  up,  returned  only  in  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  If  they  were  dining 
abroad  they  snatched  ten  minutes  of  talk 
in  the  limousine;  if  at  home,  what  with 
Mrs.  Grantham's  final  moments  of  arrange- 
ment, they  missed  even  that  moment  of 
confidence.    My  the  time  they  were  alone 


not  gray;  not  that  her  smooth,  pink  face 
was  not  falling  into  masses  of  flesh.  But 
her  brown  eyes  held  still  the  soft  fires  of 
her  youth,  and  she  would  never  lose  that 
slow  but  illuminating  smile  or  that  young- 
girl  droop  of  her  little  head. 

About  them  the  mahogany  wainscoting, 
the  carved  marble  mantelpieces  of  an  old 
house  far  east  in  the  sixties  made  an  ap- 
propriate background  for  this  picture  of 
aging  domestic  understanding.  Behind 
Grantham  a  single  peachblow  vase  crowned 
an  inlaid  lowboy  made  by  Chippendale 
himself;  behind  Mrs.  Grantham  hung  a 
single  Corot. 

In  the  tints  of  colonial  mahogany  and 
Sheffield  plate  dimly  seen  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  dining  room,  in  the  Chinese 
paintings  paneling  one  wall,  in  a  dozen 
other  touches  this  house,  built  though  it 
was  in  the  age  when  the  arts  lay  dead, 
suggested  the  connoisseur  with  wealth  to 
gratify  his  tastes. 


"No,"  interrupted  Mr.  Grantham,  "I 
know  you  won't.  For  thirty-five  years  you 
wouldn't.  But  it's  time  nevertheless.  This 
young  Forester  has  it.  He  has  more,  I'm 
sure— character.  I'd  almost  given  up  hope 
of  finding  anyone  to  slip  into  my  place 
when  he  came  along.  Do  you  know,  to-day 
I  nearly  grew  impulsive  and  told  him  what 
I  had  in  mind.    I  think  I  would  have 

done  it,  but  " 

"But  he's  married." 
"Exactly,"  said  Grantham,   "and  to 
whom,   to   which   and   to  what— that's 
the  important  question." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  Mrs. 
Grantham  said.  "You've 
certainly  been  unlucky." 

They  both  sat  silent  for 
a  moment,  traveling  the 
same  road  of  memory. 
Some  ten  years  before 
Grantham  first  had  this 
idea  of  a  general  manager 
to  supplement  with  origi- 
nality his  own  organizing 
power.  Hitherto  Gran- 
tham had  been  his  own 
general  manager.  Such  a 
man,  if  he  made  good  in 
that  somewhat  exacting 
job,  could  have  a  share  in 
the  business  almost  from 
the  first,  and  eventually 
perhaps  a  partnership. 
Twice  Grantham  had 
found  his  man.  In  both 
cases  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  same  reef — wives. 

He  had  first  tried  out 
Cadwalader  Smith.  Mrs. 
Cadwalader  Smith  had, 
spoiled  that.  A  present- 
able woman  with  the  so- 
ciety manner,  she  had 
developed  a  passion  for 
intrigue  with  which  she 
tainted  her  husband. 
Within  a  year  Smith's  re- 
lations with  his  associates 
amounted  to  downright 
dishonesty.  Within  eight- 
een months  the  firm — at 
considerable  expense  to 
itself — hadgotrid  of 
Smith.  Five  years  later 
Davis  had  appeared.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  jewel  of 
Grantham's  search.  Again 
the  wife  passed  muster. 
The  job  involved  neces- 
sarily a  great  deal  of 
entertainment.  Now  Mrs. 
Davis  had  not  the  society 
manner  of  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
she  did  seem  adaptable, 
and  she  was  undeniably 
pretty— a  genuine  blonde 
with  a  rose-leaf  skin. 
But — not  to  mince  mat- 
ters— she  drank  to  excess; 
a  fact  not  discovered  until  after  Davis  had 
taken  the  job.  There  were  scenes  at  dinner 
parties.  When  the  demon  was  on  her  Mrs. 
Davis  developed  a  reckless  jealousy.  Three 
times  she  came  to  the  office  in  the  throes 
of  screaming  hysterics.  After  the  third 
occasion  Davis,  himself  the  soul  of  honor 
and  decency,  solved  an  impossible  situa- 
tion by  resigning  and  taking  her  away  from 
New  York. 

And  these  experiences  would  not  have 
seared  Grantham  so  much  had  they  not 
piled  upon  an  earlier  one — his  first  venture 
in  business — the  firm  of  Howell  &  Gran- 
tham. It  ended  in  bankruptcy,  which 
Grantham  was  years  in  discharging  honor- 
ably. And  the  cause  of  the  bankruptcy,  as 
Grantham  almost  alone  knew,  was  the  ex- 
travagance of  Mrs.  Howell.  Urged  on  by 
the  growing  necessity  for  money,  Howell, 
the  senior  partner,  had  insisted  on  expand- 
ing faster  than  their  situation  warranted. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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"Wives  have  certainly  been  my  bane 
and  hoodoo,"  said  Grantham,  summing  up 
his  reflections.  "Yet  I  face  a  living  proof 
that  some  wives  are  helpful.  But  this  time 
I  propose  to  take  a  long  look  before  I 
leap." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  her?" 
asked  Mrs.  Grantham. 

"I've  seen  her,  at  least,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "A  neat,  presentable  little  woman — 
very  quiet.  I  even  think  she'd  be  pretty  if 
you  looked  at  her  long  enough.  It  was  last 
week— she  met  Forester  by  the  news  stand 
in  the  lobby  when  he  left  the  office.  I  hap- 
pened along  and  he  introduced  me.  It  may 
have  been  timidity — she's  younger  than 
Forester  by  a  good  deal,  and  I  suppose  she 
was  awed  by  meeting  the  boss — but  I  had 
a  sense  of  something  underneath,  of  a  lot  of 
reserve.  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  the  woman 
inside  at  all.  That's  what  I  want  to  know — 
what  sort  of  woman  is  she  inside?  It  may 
be  very  lovely.  It  may  be — well,  I  can't 
help  remembering  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Davis." 

"Suppose  I  invite  them  to  dinner?"  said 
Mrs.  Grantham. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that.  As  long  as  that 
Janeway  dinner  for  Wednesday  is  called 
off,  why  not  then?  Never  mind  writing. 
I'll  ask  him  offhand." 

"I'll  look  her  over,"  said  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham. 

Her  husband  bent  upon  her  a  glance  of 
tender  amusement. 

"If  she's  an  angel  inside  you'll  sure  see 
it.  If  she's  a  complete  devil  inside  you  may 
see  it.  If  she's  neither  black  nor  white,  but 
just  gray,  like  most  of  us,  you'll  see  only 
the  white.  You're  so  good  that  you  haven't 
any  apparatus  in  your  soul  to  perceive 
deviltry.  I  wouldn't  be  as  good  as  you  are 
for  a  cool  million!" 

Mrs.  Grantham  smiled  a  little,  but 
flushed  a  little,  too,  as  she  always  did  when 
her  husband  adopted  this  kind  of  banter. 
It  seemed  a  compliment — but  was  it  all 
a  compliment? 

"Let's  call  it  Wednesday  at  eight  then," 
said  Grantham  as  he  rose  to  light  a  cigar. 

The  Foresters,  therefore,  came  to  dinner 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Forester  did  not 
even  hint  to  his  wife  what  this  invitation 
might  portend.  He  did  not  even  permit 
himself  to  indulge  the  thought.  But  he 
read  excitement,  as  though  she  had  guessed 
for  herself,  in  the  height  of  her  color,  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes.  He  was  a  little 
excited  on  his  own  account.  Happily  their 
natural  embarrassment  at  entering  for  the 
first  time  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Grantham's  veiled  this  emotion. 

Mrs.  Grantham,  it  happened,  seemed  to 
like  Forester  on  first  sight.  She  had  him  at 
his  ease  before  the  salad;  had  even  bur- 
rowed through  the  overlaying  strata  of  his 
mind  until  she  arrived  at  his  quiet  but  keen 
Western  wit.  When  the  two  couples  retired 
to  the  drawing-room  for  coffee  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham and  Forester  kept  up  their  tete-a-tete. 
All  this  suited  very  well  the  purposes  of 
Grantham;  it  gave  him  a  chance  at  his 
woman.  He  found  her  shy — that  same 
reserve  which  he  had  noticed  when  Fores- 
ter had  introduced  her.  Feeling  her  out,  he 
had  first  struck  a  spark  of  response  on  the 
subject  of  her  experiences  with  New  York 
housekeeping.  That  led  him  to  reminis- 
cence of  forty  years  ago,  when  he  and  his 
wife,  newly  married  like  the  Foresters,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  a  flat  in  the  West 
Thirties.  He  pulled  himself  up  now  and 
then,  realizing  that  he  was  doing  most  of 
the  talking.  With  inner  amusement  he 
remarked  to  himself  that  she  was  a  good 
listener;  that — were  he  a  younger  and  less 
experienced  man— that  would  be  tremen- 
dously flattering. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he 
said:  "At  least  we  haven't  the  regular 
difficulty  with  servants.  Ours  have  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  I  attribute  that, 
like  most  good  things  I  enjoy,  to  my  wife. 
When  a  woman  complains  to  me  that  she 
can't  keep  servants  I  am  uncharitable 
enough  to  wonder  if  it  isn't  her  own  fault. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

Mrs.  Forester's  face  showed  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  a  flush  as  she  answered:  "I 
think  you  are  probably  right.  I— I  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  try  it  out  for  myself.  I  do 
all  my  own  work.  It  is  one  of  our  jokes — 
Sam's  and  mine— that  when  he  says  some 
day  he's  going  to  give  me  the  luxury  to 
which  I  was  brought  up  I  always  say,  'All 
right  a  woman  in  Monday  morning  to  do 
the  waBh.'" 

Grantham  liked  the  simplicity  of  that. 
Their  conversation  turned  then  upon  her 


struggles  with  dumb-waiters  and  janitors 
and  the  strange  paraphernalia  of  life  in 
New  York. 

Through  Mrs.  Forester's  replies  ran  a 
note  which  suggested  to  Grantham,  still 
drawing  her  out,  the  inquiry:  "You  find  it 
lonely  in  New  York,  don't  you?  People 
usually  do— at  first." 

"Yes,  it's  lonely— and  not  lonely,"  she 
said.  "The  crowds  are  interesting.  It's 
wonderful  sometimes  just  to  walk  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  watch." 

"And  at  other  times? "put  in  Grantham. 

"At  other  times  they're  only  feet— just 
millions  of  feet— hurrying  I  don't  know 
where,  and  I  wonder  if  they  know ! " 

"But  there  are  Cranston  people  in  town, 
aren't  there?  "  he  asked,  remembering  the 
process  by  which  most  new  arrivals  in  New 
York  begin  their  acquaintance. 

"It's  curious,"  she  replied,  "but  if  you'll 
believe  me,  there  isn't  in  all  New  York  a 
living  person  whom  we  ever  knew  in 
Cranston  except  one;  and  I  didn't  know  him 
in  Cranston,  but  Sam  did.  He  keeps  a  cab- 
aret. We  dined  there  one  night." 

"Did  you  like  it?"  asked  Grantham. 

"It  was  all  kinds  of  an  experience,"  said 
Mrs.  Forester,  evading  direct  reply.  "Per- 
haps I  shouldn't  like  it — but  I  felt  I  could 
go  every  night!" 

Beyond  that  Grantham  could  not  seem 
to  find  that  Mrs.  Forester  had  any  human 
association  in  New  York. 

When  they  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
when  Mrs.  Grantham  and  Forester  fell  into 
their  tete-a-tete,  Grantham  asked  Mrs. 
Forester  if  she  would  like  to  look  over  the 
house.  She  responded  with  an  alacrity 
which  had  in  it  a  touch  of  eagerness.  He 
displayed  his  treasures — his  old  matched 
Sheraton,  his  Lowestoft,  his  Japanese 
prints,  his  paintings  of  the  Barbison  school — 
with  the  assumption  that  she  knew  as  much 
about  such  matters  as  he.  She  did  not,  and 
presently  she  told  him  so.  She  neither 
raved  nor  gushed,  he  noticed ;  but  a  bright- 
ness and  intentness  of  her  eye,  a  little  flush 
of  color,  betrayed  her  enjoyment.  It  was  as 
though  feeling  drove  her  within  herself, 
sent  her  soul  scurrying  to  the  depths  of  its 
reserve.  Only  once  did  she  seem  to  grow 
enthusiastic.  That  was  when  they  were 
looking  over  some  Chinese  hangings  of  a 
curious,  blended  blue  and  green. 

"I  should  love  to  see  them  in  the  sun- 
light," she  said.  "You  know  I  have  a 
passion  for  blue.  Sometimes  blue  hills  in  a 
landscape  will  raise  my  spirits  for  the  day." 

She  fell  to  silence,  gently  running  her 
fingers  over  the  fabrics,  and  once  more  fell 
back  into  herself. 

Before  they  rejoined  the  couple  in  the 
drawing-room  Grantham  recurred  again  to 
the  delights  and  difficulties  of  housekeeping 
in  New  York,  to  reminiscences  of  his  own 
early  days  of  marriage. 

"I  should  like  to  see  how  it  is  managed 
now,"  he  said. 

She  took  the  opening  at  once,  though  she 
hesitated  a  little  as  she  spoke. 

"Would  you  let  us  have  you  to  dinner?  " 
she  asked.  "  It's  very  simple,  you  know." 

"I'd  like  nothing  better,"  said  he.  "Shall 
we  call  it  a  bargain?" 

When  the  Foresters  were  gone  Grantham 
strolled  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
his  wife  still  sat  looking  into  the  fire. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  before  he  asked, 
"  What's  your  verdict?  " 

"Very  simple  and  sweet,"  replied  Mrs. 
Grantham.  "And  very  presentable,  of 
course.  What  is  yours?  " 

"Verdict  reserved,"  replied  Grantham. 

"Didn't  you  find  her  simple  and  sweet?" 
asked  Mrs.  Grantham. 

"On  the  surface,  surely,"  he  replied. 
"She  must  have  fine  instincts  too — finer 
than  she  ever  had  the  chance  to  develop. 
But  that's  only  on  the  surface — I  never 
could  seem  to  get  for  a  moment  under- 
neath. I  had  a  sense  of  a  whole  reservoir  of 
character  from  which  I  never  got  a  drop. 
She  was  on  her  guard  to-night,  of  course; 
and  maybe  she  was  a  little  embarrassed. 
Forester  is  no  fool.  He  must  have  guessed 
my  intentions  toward  him." 

"I  think  you'll  find  the  woman  inside 
just  what  she  is  on  the  surface,"  Mrs. 
Grantham  said. 

"Maybe.  I'm  rather  inclined  to  think 
so  myself.  Certainly  she  hasn't  an  ounce 
of  pretension  in  her,  which  speaks  well.  By 
the  way,  she  is  going  to  invite  us  to  din- 
ner—I  hinted,  and  she  took  the  hint.  I 
want  to  look  her  over  in  her  own  house.  She 
really  is  pretty,  isn't  she?" 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham, smiling  up  at  him  affectionately,  "if 
any  man  would  have  the  eye  to  see  that?" 


"If  you  saw  it,"  retorted  Grantham,  "it 
was  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head. 
When  we  dine  with  the  Foresters  we'll  be 
going  into  her  workshop.  I  want  you  to 
employ  that  celebrated  feminine  faculty  of 
observation." 

When,  that  winter  night,  the  Granthams 
presented  themselves  at  the  five-room  flat 
in  the  Bronx  Mrs.  Forester  met  them  at  the 
door.  Dressed  in  a  blue  muslin,  she  was 
very  trim  and  slim  and  short.  Every  lock 
of  her  brown  hair  lay  close  to  her  head 
under  a  net.  But  the  sparkle  of  her  blue 
eyes,  like  the  glitter  of  her  shoe  buckles, 
gave  the  lie  to  this  ordered  appearance. 
Her  excitement  seemed  to  give  a  faint  hint 
of  dishevelment  to  her  thick  lashes;  even 
to  make  more  whimsical  the  peak  of  her 
chin.  As  she  ushered  her  guests  into  the 
living  room,  where  Forester  waited  in  his 
dinner  clothes,  she  looked  comfortable  and 
cool.  It  was  a  little  box  of  a  room;  but  it 
gave  an  impression  at  first  sight  of  a  soft 
warmth,  a  bright  comfort. 

Folding  doors,  thrown  open,  revealed  a 
small  dining  room,  its  table  already  set  for 
the  first  course. 

Mrs.  Forester  established  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham on  the  couch  before  the  gas  fire,  placed 
a  cricket  at  her  feet  and  excused  herself. 

"Dinner  in  a  minute,"  she  said,  "and 
Sam  will  entertain  you  while  I  get  ready." 

Grantham,  established  in  a  morris  chair 
by  the  fireplace,  let  his  eyes  wander  over 
the  room.  No  single  piece  of  furniture 
would  elsewhere  have  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  no  two  pieces  matched;  but  still 
someone  had  made  of  this  disharmony  an 
ample,  comfortable  and  harmonious  whole. 
His  glance  traveled  from  the  other  easy- 
chair,  which  might — except  for  its  chintz 
upholstery — have  come  from  some  office, 
over  to  the  couch,  which  lay  covered  by  a 
big,  homemade  afghan,  and  stopped  on 
the  wall  paper. 

"That's  an  unusual  tint,  that  wall  paper 
of  yours,"  he  remarked  to  Forester — "a 
darned  fine  background  for  almost  any- 
thing; and  it's  put  on  in  squares  instead  of 
from  the  roll.  Was  it  here  when  you  took 
the  place,  or  " 

"A  little  idea  of  the  madam's,"  said 
Forester  with  a  not  wholly  unembarrassed 
laugh.  "This  place  was  horribly  run  down 
when  we  were  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  and 
the  landlord  wouldn't  make  repairs.  So  we 
had  it  papered  " 

Mrs.  Forester  entered  the  dining  room 
just  then,  carrying  a  tray. 

"Alice,"  he  called,  "tell  them  where  you 
got  our  wall  paper." 

"The  wadding  for  shoe  heels,"  said  Mrs. 
Forester  from  the  other  room.  "I  hap- 
pened to  see  a  sample  of  it  in  a  wholesale 
house  down  in  Barclay  Street,  and  found 
I  could  buy  enough  to  paper  the  whole 
place." 

"It  came  cheap,"  remarked  Forester, 
a  little  shamefaced. 

"It  came  beautiful  also,"  put  in  Gran- 
tham.  "And  the  border,  Mrs.  Forester?" 

The  hostess  paused,  balancing  her  tray 
on  edge. 

"I  found  that  in  Chinatown.  Nobody 
else  uses  it  for  wall  paper,  but  I  thought  it 
was  sweet." 

"  The  effect  is  perfectly  stunning ! "  said 
Mrs.  Grantham. 

Here  she  and  her  husband  exchanged  a 
look.  In  their  code  of  domestic  under- 
standing it  meant  approval,  distinct  ap- 
proval. 

Then,  "Dinner  is  served,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  announced  Mrs.  Forester. 

She  had  been  filling  the  water  glasses. 
When  Forester  had  seated  her,  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham gave  a  swift,  feminine  appraisal  of  the 
table  and  its  furnishings.  The  table  itself 
was  of  mahogany;  not  old,  but  like  every- 
thing else,  ample  and  simple.  It  gave  the 
indefinable  suggestion  that  it  had  once  be- 
longed to  a  hotel.  The  silver  was  plated 
and  new,  but  of  a  simple  pattern.  The 
china — here  Mrs.  Grantham  made  a  closer 
inspection,  and  she  said,  "Where  in  the 
world  did  you  get  those  plates?  Please 
excuse  me.  I  always  tell  about  my  own 
things  and  ask  questions  about  other 
people's." 

"I  found  them  over  in  the  East  Hun- 
dreds," replied  Mrs.  Forester — "in  the 
Italian  shop  where  I  buy  my  coffee  and 
tea.  They're  Italian  peasant  china.  Rather 
odd,  aren't  they?  But  I  like  them." 

"Alice  has  curious  habits  in  her  market- 
ing," laughed  Forester,  perhaps  a  little 
apologetically.  "She  refuses  to  trade  with 
the  regular  shops.  She  is  always  getting  up 
at  strange  and  unnatural  hours  to  go  to 
markets  on  the  East  Side." 


"  Well,  I  buy  things  there  cheaper,"  said 
Mrs.  Forester,  "and  it's  so  much  more  fun 
that  way— don't  you  think  so?"  As  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  a  kindred  and  under- 
standing soul,  she  addressed  the  question 
to  Mr.  Grantham.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham who  replied: 

"Indeed,  I  do!  When  I  was  first  in  New 
York  I  had  time  to  market  round,  and  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life.  I  always 
considered  the  Italian  tailors  who  pressed 
my  husband's  clothes  as  real  friends." 

"Friends!"  exclaimed  Forester.  "Alice 
here  has  a  whole  League  of  Nations  for 
friends.  There's  a  Greek  fruit  dealer  and  a 
Hungarian  butcher  or  so,  and  that  China- 
man—what's his  name,  Alice?" 

"Hong  Toy,"  answered  Mrs.  Forester. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  said  Forester,  "but  that 
if  we  had  any  chopsticks  in  the  house  we'd 
have  Hong  Toy  here  to  dinner  some  night." 

"I'm  perfectly  sure!"  announced  Mrs. 
Forester  in  a  still  small  voice.  "He's  ac- 
cepted for  next  Tuesday." 

This  brought  a  laugh,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  signal  passed  between  host  and' 
hostess. 

Sam  Forester  rose,  remarking,  "Alice 
is  cook  and  waitress,  I'm  bus  boy,"  and 
began  to  clear  away  the  grapefruit. 

"Hong  Toy,"  ventured  Mrs.  Forester, 
"sold  me  that  bowl  there."  She  indicated 
the  central  table  decoration — a  piece  of 
china  of  a  soft,  deep  green,  holding  yellow 
asters.  "He  wanted  to  give  it  to  me,  but 
I  insisted  on  buying  it." 

"I  think  he  cheated  himself  at  that," 
said  Grantham  after  an  inspection.  "Next 
time  you  see  Hong  Toy  ask  him  where  he 
got  it.  That  ware  is  uncommon  in  America. 
It's  made  only  in  Shan-tung  Province,  and 
our  American  Chinese  come  from  Canton." 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  unusual,"  said 
Mrs.  Forester,  "but  Hong  Toy  has  been 
all  over  China.  He  was  house  boy  for  an 
English  mining  engineer.  He  told  me  all 
about  it." 

Forester  reentered. 

"And  now,  beauteous  cook,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Forester  disappeared  into  the 
kitchen. 

"I  should  call  your  wife  a  manager," 
remarked  Mrs.  Grantham. 

"She's  all  of  that,"  replied  Forester, 
with  just  a  touch  of  pride  leavening  his 
jesting  tone.  "I  call  this  place  the  junk 
shop — no  two  things  in  it  were  bought  at 
the  same  place." 

"A  good  antique  store  might  be  called  a 
junk  shop  in  the  same  sense,"  said  Gran- 
tham. "Where  did  she  get  it  all?" 

"It's  a  long  dull  story,"  said  Forester. 
"When  I  came  out  of  the  Army  and  mar- 
ried we  weren't  exactly  what  you'd  call 
flush.  That  Visalia  venture  had  failed  just 
before  I  went  to  the  O.  T.  C— I've  told 
you  about  that.  We  got  married  in  such  a 
hurry  that  friends,  relatives  and  the  popu- 
lace in  general  didn't  have  time  to  buy  us 
wedding  presents.  They  contributed  cash', 
and  Alice  has  been  having  her  fun  spending 
it.  That  couch,  for  example,  and  this  table 
she  bought  at  the  auction  of  the  Hotel 
Hamblen.  That  serving  table  she  got  from 
the  aforesaid  Greek  fruit  dealer,  and  she 
painted  it  with  her  own  fair  hands.  I  can't 
see  it's  anything  but  an  old  table,  but  she 
says  she  likes  its  lines." 

"  And  these  Windsor  chairs?"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Grantham. 

Alice  entered  at  that  moment,  bearing  a 
tray. 

"Where  exactly  did  you  get  those  chairs, 
Alice?"  asked  Forester. 

"A  craft  shop  down  on  Fourth  Avenue," 
replied  Alice  Forester.  "No,  they're  not 
antiques.  The  proprietor  was  cleaning  out 
some  of  what  he  called  his  fakes  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  he  let  me  have  them  at 
a  bargain  price."  She  set  down  from  the 
tray  a  dish  of  celery,  crisp  and  cool,  and, 
"How  do  you  like  a  steak?"  she  asked. 

"Medium,"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gran- 
tham together. 

"I  must  hurry  back  before  it  gets  too 
well  done,"  said  Mrs.  Forester;  and  disap- 
peared again. 

Three  minutes  later  she  was  back,  first 
with  a  bowl  of  steaming  hot  baked  potatoes 
and  then  with  the  steak. 

"How  do  you  manage  it  all?"  asked 
Mrs.  Grantham  as  Forester  settled  himself 
to  carve.  "Now  why  do  I  ask  you  that, 
when  I  did  it  so  many  times  myself  in  those 
early  years  when  Jim  and  I  were  having 
such  hard  times?  I  know  just  what  work 
it's  been  -scraping  the  grapefruit,  get  1  i 
rid  of  the  pulp  and  scalloping  the  edges.  1 
used  to  do  it  too.  1  have  sixteen  servants 
(Concluded  on  Page  32) 
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WE  have  a  comfortable  feeling 
that  the  Hupmobile  is  one 
of  the  household  possessions  most 
pleasantly  remembered  in  the  home 
on  Christmas  morning". 

All  of  us  are  prone,  on  the  great 
day,  to  recall,  in  particular,  our 
faithful  friends;  and,  in  the  world 
of  inanimate  things  which  serve  us 
faithfully  and  well,  the  Hupmobile 
may  surely  be  included. 

We  renew  our  promise  on  this 
Christmas  Day  that  everything 
that  can  be  done,  will  continue  to 
be  done  to  make  the  Hupmobile 
worthy  of  the  high  position  it  holds 
as  the  car  of  the  American  family. 
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in  my  house,  but  I  notice  I  never  get  a 
grapefruit  with  the  fiber  entirely  cut." 

Mrs.  Forester  laughed,  but  with  some 
of  the  preoccupation  of  the  hostess. 

"One  has  to  manage,"  she  admitted. 
"Now  here,"  she  added  with  a  little  spurt 
of  animation,  "is  some  currant  jelly  I  can 
boast  of — my  mother  put  it  up.  ' 

Grantham,  when  he  had  buttered  a  hot 
baked  potato  to  his  satisfaction,  took  a 
mouthful  or  two  of  steak  before  he  spoke. 

"Mrs.  Forester,  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  pay  my  chef  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  can  make  me  sole  mar- 
gery  so  you'd  think  it  had  been  transported 
by  magic  from  Paris,  and  artichoke  a  la 
Romano  so  you'd  think  you  were  in  Rome; 
but  he  can't  cook  me  a  plain  steak  with 
nothing  on  it  but  salt.  It's  been  months 
since  I  tasted  anything  so  good." 

The  steak  finished,  Forester  rose  in  his 
capacity  of  bus  boy.  Grantham  offered  to 
help,  but  Forester  brushed  him  aside. 

"An  expert  like  me  can't  take  chances 
with  the  blunders  of  an  amateur,"  he  said. 

While  Forester  cleared  away  the  talk 
fell  to  the  two  women.  Grantham,  sitting 
back  in  his  chair,  occasionally  brushing  a 
glance  across  the  face  of  Mrs.  Forester, 
absorbed  only  glints  and  snatches  of  this 
conversation:  ,  "I  used  to  say  I  hated 
morris  chairs,  but  Sam  wants  to  be  com- 
fortable." "Yes,  you  always  have  to  con- 
sider their  comfort — the  brutes."  "In  the 
basement  of  Wanamacy's   "  "Up- 
holstery stitch — oh,  I  learned  that  from  a 
woman's  magazine."  He  was  piecing  to- 
gether his  impressions,  seeking  the  answer 
to  his  problem.  It  looked  all  right  so  far. 
These  minute  and  pretty  economies  proved 
her  an  expert  at  the  job  of  being  a  wife,  as 
her  charming,  simple  manner  of  playing 
the  hostess  argued  her  social  gift.  But  was 
he  any  nearer  to  the  woman  inside? 

Forester  returned  with  the  salad.  The 
ladies  dragged  him  into  their  discussion  of 
woman's  trade.  Grantham  still  managed 
to  hold  himself  aloof,  while  he  pursued  his 
path  of  reflection.  His  mind  traveled  back 
to  those  other  women  who  had  so  troubled 
his  ^career.  Certainly  she  was  not  extrav- 
agant like  Mrs.  Howell — at  least  not 
yet.  She  had  an  appearance  of  physical 
wholesomeness  which  argued  against  the 
possibility  of  her  going  the  route  of  poor 
Mrs.  Davis.  But  there  was  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  trouble  maker. 

"Men  see  through  a  rosy  haze,"  Gran- 
tham cautioned  himself.  "  I  am  inclined  to 
like  this  woman,  but  I  mustn't  let  that 
blind  me.  She's  inarticulate.  Naturally  at 
this  moment  she's  trying  to  put  her  best 
foot  forward.  There  is  a  lot  under  the  sur- 
face, and  I  haven't  touched  it." 

When,  the  dinner  over,  Mrs.  Grantham 
was  established  on  the  couch  with  a  coffee 
cup  and  her  husband  sat  in  the  morris 
chair  lighting  a  cigar,  the  two  guests  had  a 
chance  to  exchange  signals  in  the  wireless 
code  of  matrimony.  Mrs.  Grantham  shot 
a  glance  which  registered  decided  approval. 
Her  husband's  expression  showed  nothing. 
Then  Forester  dropped  down  beside  Mrs. 
Grantham  and  they  fell  into  a  tete-a-tete. 
Mrs.  Forester,  returning  from  the  kitchen, 
encountered  Grantham  looking  over  her 
pictures.  Quite  simply  he  led  her  back  to 
the  story  of  her  nest  building. 

"It's  only  a  five-room  apartment,"  said 
Mrs.  Forester;  "the  two  rooms  you  see, 
our  bedroom,  the  kitchen  and  the  little 
room  off  the  kitchen  which  is  intended  for  a 
maid's  room.  When — when  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  have  a  maid  I  think  I'll  make  her 
sleep  out,  because  I've  found  another  use 
for  the  room.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  apartment?" 

So  she  led  Grantham  through  the  bed- 
room, through  the  kitchen,  and  finally  into 
the  doll-size  chamber  behind  the  kitchen, 
its  single  window  opening  on  a  light  well. 


"Sam's  den — his  workroom,"  she  an- 
nounced. "Has  he  informed  you  that  he 
has  a  passion  for  old-fashioned  roll-top 
desks?  That's  the  one  piece  of  furniture  in 
this  house  that  he  was  allowed  to  buy  him- 
self. He  let  me  tidy  it  up  to-night  for  com- 
pany. That's  a  great  concession  on  his 
part.  Usually  I'm  not  allowed  to  touch  it 
until  the  floor  is  so  deep  in  papers  that  you 
have  to  wade." 

Grantham  cast  his  eye  over  the  open 
desk,  its  writing  surface  covered  with 
neatly  stacked  papers,  its  top  with  books, 
reports,  pamphlets;  over  the  swivel  chair, 
the  wastebasket,  the  calendar  on  the  wall. 

Then  his  eye  stopped,  fixed  on  the  one 
object  incongruous  with  the  businesslike 
neatness  of  the  room.  On  a  corner  of  the 
desk  stood  that  vase  which  Johnny  Deig- 
nan  had  given  Mrs.  Forester  as  a  wedding 
present.  Mrs.  Forester  went  on,  chatting  of 
masculine  ways  and  foibles.  But  Gran- 
tham's eyes  remained  on  the  vase. 

He  took  a  step  forward,  and — "That's  a 
beautiful  vase  you  have  there,"  he  said. 
"Would  you  mind  if  I  examined  it?" 

He  had  turned  his  gaze  now  upon  Mrs. 
Forester.  She  gave  a  slight  start,  and  a 
blush  as  of  confusion  tinged  her  cheek. 

"  Oh — I — I  forgot ! "  she  said  with  a  little 
more  than  her  usual  difficulty  in  finding 
speech. 

Grantham  did  not  wait  for  her  permis- 
sion. He  picked  up  the  vase,  tilted  it, 
looked  at  its  bottom. 

"And  what  did  you  forget?"  he  asked, 
as  one  who  makes  conversation. 

His  tone  was  casual,  but  his  face  had 
changed.  His  eyes  had  narrowed  to  points 
of  light.  His  mouth  had  become  a  pale 
crease.  His  office  knew  that  expression  as 
the  old  man's  fighting  face;  when  he  looked 
so,  wise  subordinates  kept  out  of  his  way. 
But  Mrs.  Forester  did  not  see  the  change, 
for  her  eyes  were  on  the  floor. 

"Forgot  and  left  it  there  after  I  washed 
it,"  she  said.  "Sam  doesn't — Sam  doesn't 
like  it  to  be  where  it  can  be  seen." 

Grantham's  expression  changed  again. 
All  emotion  went  out  of  his  features.  It 
was  now  his  poker  face. 

"And  why  doesn't  Sam  like  to  see  it? 
It's  perhaps" — here  Grantham,  with  an 
air  of  conscious  deliberation,  tilted  the  vase 
to  perpendicular,  held  it  at  arm's  length — 
"it's  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  object  in 
this  house." 

In  a  voice  so  low  that  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  breathe  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Forester 
made  a  strange  announcement: 

"It's  yours." 

Grantham  gave  a  little  start,  so  that  he 
almost  dropped  the  vase.  The  quick,  con- 
vulsive movement  by  which  he  recovered 
his  hold  saved  him  in  that  instant  from 
betraying  too  much  emotion.  When  he  had 
set  the  vase  down  carefully  on  the  desk  his 
poker  face  had  again  veiled  his  soul.  A 
question  had  rushed  to  his  lips,  but  he  bit 
it  off — said  nothing. 

But  curiously,  as  Grantham's  poker  face 
slipped  on,  Mrs.  Forester's  veil  of  reticence 
seemed  to  slip  off.  She  was  looking  up  now. 
Her  eyes  were  bright.  From  mere  pretti- 
ness  she  had  blossomed  in  an  instant  to 
beauty. 

"Would  you  take  stolen  property,"  un- 
accountably asked  Mrs.  Forester,  "if  some- 
one you  trusted  gave  it  to  you?" 

"That  depends,"  replied  Grantham, 
utterly  noncommittal. 

"You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  "that  is  a 
stolen  vase." 

Grantham,  sure  of  his  muscular  reac- 
tions now,  picked  up  the  vase  again,  and 
again  tilted  it. 

"It  is  easily  identified,  "he  said.  "'Wedg- 
wood 43 '  is  the  mark.  Possibly  there  isn't 
another  specimen  of  Wedgwood  43  in  this 
country."  He  turned  on  Mrs.  Forester  and 
asked  casually,  "How  do  you  know  that 
this  vase  was  stolen?" 


"Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  Mrs. 
Forester. 

Grantham,  still  holding  the  vase,  sank 
into  the  swivel  chair.  Mrs.  Forester 
settled  herself  on  a  footstool,  clasped  her 
hands  about  her  knees.  As  she  looked  up 
he  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  she  had 
grown  beautiful;  but  he  fought  back  this 
realization  lest  it  blind  his  judgment. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,"  she  began  a 
little  hesitantly.  "You  see,  once  just  after 
I  came  to  New  York — my  husband  took 
me  to  a  cabaret  in  the  Tenderloin.  He 
knew  the  proprietor — a  really  wonderful 
gentleman.  They  were  boys  together  in 
Cranston.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
been  in  such  a  place.  I  liked  it— and  I 
didn't  like  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  music 
sound  drunk,  Mr.  Grantham?  That  was 
how  it  sounded  to  me.  It  wasn't  really  gay, 
though  it  seemed  so.  I'm  not  telling  this 
well.  But  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  I 
mean?" 

"Yes,"  said  Grantham  briefly,  "I 
know." 

"But  I  did  like  some  of  the  people  about 
the  place  itself.  There  was  a  big,  fat  con- 
tralto with  a  tinny  voice — I  could  have 
hugged  her!  And  as  for  Mr.  Deignan— 
there,  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  his 
name— you  won't  repeat  it,  will  you,  Mr. 
Grantham?  Well,  he  was  a  dear.  I  liked 
him  on  sight — perhaps  partly  because  he 
seemed  to  like  me.  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
under  the  Tenderloin  part  of  him  Mr. 
Deignan  was  really  fine. 

"He  wanted  to  give  us  a  wedding  pres- 
ent, so  he  brought  out  this.  He  told  me 
frankly  that  it  had  been  stolen.  He  hadn't 
stolen  it  himself— not  that.  He  couldn't 
even  prove  that  it  had  been  stolen  at  all; 
but  he  was  morally  sure,  and  so  was  I.  He 
bought  it  from  the  thief — never  mind 
who — someone  he  knew  was  crooked — 
someone  he  wanted  to  help  get  out  of  the 
way,  I  suppose. 

"I  loved  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  it.  I've  told 
you  what  blue  does  to  me.  That  is  the 
most  heavenly  blue  I  ever  saw.  But  Sam 
didn't  enjoy  it.  Sam  is  awfully  honest,  ypu 
know — so  honest  that  he  bends  backward. 
I  could  see  he  didn't  want  me  to  take  it, 
and  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I  ought  not. 
Then — Mr.  Deignan  said  something  that 
made  me  change  my  mind.  He  said  it  had 
probably  been  stolen  again  and  again.  At 
any  rate,  it  had  always  been  passed  for 
money.  This  was  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
that  it  had  been  just  given — because — 
because  somebody  liked  somebody  else.  I 
felt  that  giving  it  like  that  was  taking  the 
curse  off  it,  and  the  more  I  looked  at  it  the 
more  I  loved  it." 

Mrs.  Forester  had  been  talking  so  fast 
that  her  breath  was  catching  like  that  of  a 
little  girl.  She  paused  a  moment.  Gran- 
tham did  not  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  a  word.  He  simply  sat 
regarding  the  vase,  with  an  occasional  side 
glance  at  her.  And  after  a  moment  she 
went  on. 

"Sam  didn't  like  it  at  all — my  taking 
what  he  called  stolen  goods.  The  old  dear 
hates  this  vase  now — partly,  I  guess,  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  me  to  take  it  and  I  did. 
So  I  hid  it  away  when  he  was  round — on  a 
shelf  in  my  closet.  But  daytimes  when  he 
was  away  I  put  it  where  I  could  see  it.  I 
loved  it  more  and  more.  Sometimes  that 
blue  gave  me  a  feeling  as  though — as  though 
I  were  crystal  gazing.  To-day  when  I  was 
clearing  up  I  washed  it — and  just  by  acci- 
dent I  left  it  in  the  very  place  where  Sam 
would  see  it.  I'm  glad  I  did  that,  because 
now  " 

Mrs.  Forester  stopped,  this  time  not 
from  lack  of  breath  but  plainly  from  a  little 
return  of  her  shyness.  When  she  spoke 
again  she  attacked  her  story  from  a  new 
angle. 

"But  I  began  to  wonder — if  I'd  been 
honest  with  myself.   It  isn't  so  hard,  is  it, 


to  be  honest  with  other  people?  But  with 
yourself— you  see,  I  loved  it  more  and 
more.  A  thing  as  beautiful  as  that"— her 
eyes  met  Grantham's  with  a  flash  so  com- 
pelling that  an  answering  flash  broke 
through  his  face— "is  always — always 
alive,  don't  you  think?  It  almost  sings. 
But  I'd  made  myself  believe  I  was  taking 
it  to  please  Mr.  Deignan,  and  to  remove 
the  curse— partly  that  at  least.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  wouldn't  have  taken  it  any- 
way— just  because  I  loved  it  and  was 
greedy  for  it.  Sam  had  hinted  at  that.  I 
was  a  little — a  little  hurt  at  the  time,  but 
I  began  to  wonder  if  he  wasn't  right.  Even 
when  I  was  enjoying  it  more  than  I  can 
tell,  my  mind  wasn't  at  ease.  It  wasn't 
exactly  a  guilty  conscience  either — if  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

"And  last  week  I  said  to  myself  that  if 
I  ever  met  anyone  who  liked  it — who  was 
capable  of  liking  it  as  much  as  I  do — I'd 
give  it  to  him.  You  see,  when  Mr.  Deignan 
gave  it  to  me  he  didn't  have  any  trouble  in 
parting  with  it.  He  didn't  especially  care 
for  it.  With  me  it  would  be  different;  and 
if  whoever  got  it  wouldn't  ever  sell  it — I 
would  give  it  away  himself  sometime — to 
someone  who  loved  it — the  curse  would  be 
laid.   Don't  you  think  so?" 

Mrs.  Forester  was  looking  at  the  floor 
now,  but  through  her  thick  lashes  her  eyes 
were  bright.  Grantham's  face  had  changed 
again.  He  wore  his  accustomed  air  of  aged 
benevolence,  but  a  curious  little  smile 
played  about  his  lips. 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Forester,  "when  I  say— it's  yours." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Grantham,  "you 
know  the  value  of  what  you're  giving 
away?   It's  worth  " 

"  Don't,  please ! "  broke  in  Mrs.  Forester. 
"  I  don't  want  to  know  its  value  in  money." 

"Mrs.  Forester,"  said  Grantham,  and 
his  tone  had  more  warmth  than  his  words, 
"I  accept  and  I  thank  you."  He  paused  a 
moment.  "I  accept  the  conditions  too.  I 
will  give  it  away  sometime — when  I  find 
somebody  who  likes  it  as  much  as  you  and 
I.  And  may  I  say  that  you  make  me 
ashamed  of  being  a  collector?" 

Mrs.  Forester  looked  up  with  a  little 
appeal  in  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I  won't  tell  Sam  until  to- 
morrow. If  you'll  join  the  others  I'll  wrap 
it  up  and  put  it  with  your  coat  in  the  hall." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Grantham 
of  her  husband  in  the  elevator. 

"Wait  until  we  are  in  the  car,"  repliea 
her  husband. 

As  the  limousine  shot  forward  Grantham 
unwrapped  his  bundle,  held  up  the  vase. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grantham. 
"Why — why!"  she  spluttered.  "I  declare 
to  goodness!"  she  ended  futilely. 

Grantham  turned  up  the  butt  of  the 
vase,  pointed. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  he  said.  "Wedgwood 
43 — the  one  you  admired  so  when  you  saw 
it  at  Van  Home's,  the  one  I  bought  you  for 
a  Christmas  present — by  the  same  token 
the  one  that  was  stolen  from  my  office." 

Mrs.  Grantham  spoke  in  a  choked 
whisper. 

"Where  did  you  " 

She  finished  her  sentence  with  a  look  of 
utter  dismay. 

"I  recovered  it  in  the  Forester  flat  a 
half  an  hour  ago,"  said  Grantham.  But 
he  chuckled  as  he  spoke. 

"In  the  Forester  flat!"  repeated  Mr 
Grantham.  "And  he  is — and  I  liked  thertv 
so  much!" 

"Before  you  indulge  in  any  conjectures, 
Lettie,"  said  Grantham,  "you'd  bett' 
listen  to  the  story.    I'll  give  you  I 
snapper  first.  To-morrow  morning  youn^ 
Mr.  Forester  is  going  to  receive  a  no' 
wholly  unexpected  promotion.    You  st 
Lettie,  I've  discovered  the  woman  inside 
And  she's  beautiful— very  beautiful!" 


About  noon  he  ate  a  frugal  lunch  of  milk 
and  pie,  and  then  after  visiting  sundry 
junk  and  secondhand  stores  he  took  the 
car  back  home;  and  about  ten  minutes 
after  his  arrival  he  opened  the  back  door 
to  the  knock  of  a  brown-skinned,  earringed 
man  in  overalls,  who  grinned  at  him  en- 
gagingly, with  a  fine  show  of  white  teeth. 

'You  got  some  b-r-rick  maybe  you  like 
to  trade  for  beans  or  garlic,  eh?  I'm  Joe 
Da  Silva.   Mr.  O'Reill,  he  say  see  you." 

Sam  looked  kindly,  but  doubtful. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


"I  was  thinking  of  trading  that  brick  for 
Persian  rugs,"  he  said.    "Still  " 

It  was  a  protracted  struggle.  A  good 
deal  may  be  said  for  and  against  brick — 
also  beans.  Da  Silva  had  plenty  of  time 
on  his  eloquent  hands  apparently,  and  Sam 
was  in  no  hurry  whatever  now.  In  the  end 
the  trade  was  made  advantageously  to  both 
parties.  The  Portuguese  got  a  trifle  more 
than  the  market  for  his  beans,  and  Sam 
priced  his  brick  somewhat  below  the  wreck- 
ing company's  figure;  but,  on  the  other 


hand,  Sam  estimated  that  he  would  have 
either  a  credit  of  eight  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  at  the  general  store,  or  a  staple 
worth  at  current  quotations  twelve  dollars, 
less  transportation  and  commission,  which 
he  counted  clear  gain. 

Back  to  the  general  store  Sam  trudged, 
and  as  a  result  of  an  interview  with  the 
storekeeper  the  original  brick  were  trans- 
muted into  general  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  twenty  cents  above  estimate — to 
wit,  an  even  eight  dollars  and  a  half. 


"Provided  them  there  beans  grades  u 
to  these  here,"  said  the  storekeeper. 

"Not  so  bad  for  the  first  day's  work!" 
Sam  reflected  as  he  left  the  store. 

But  the  day's  work  was  not  yet  done,  for 
he  arrived  at  his  own  gate  almost  simul- 
taneously with  a  light  wagon  driven  by  a 
little,  twisted  person  whom  he  recognized 
with  a  distinct  thrill. 

"Tho  thith  ith  where  you  are,  ith  it?" 
hailed  the  little  man,  pulling  his  willing 

(Continued  on  Page  35') 
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A  Test  That  Proves  Quality 

ALONG  the  waterfront,  in  addition  to  wind,  sun,  rain  and 
./"\  snow,  roofs  are  subjected  to  penetrating  fogs  and  con- 
tinuous dampness.  Here  the  economy  of  Everlastic  "  Rubber  " 
Roofing  is  constantly  demonstrated.  For,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  conditions  of  service,  this  popular  plain-surfaced 
roofing  gives  unqualified  satisfaction. 

The  Everlastic  line  also  includes  three  styles  of  slate-surfaced 
roofings — two  in  shingle  form  and  one  in  roll  form.  The 
crushed  slate  surface,  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  red  or  green,  is 
the  finishing  touch  that  gives  distinction  to  even  the  most 
humble  residence. 

The  moderate  cost,  attractiveness,  fire-resistance  and  dura- 
bility of  Everlastic  Roofings  have  made  them  the  popular 
choice  for  steep-roofed  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and 
very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  cement 
included  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.  Very  durable;  requires  no  painting.  Nails  and  cement 
included. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
(Four  Shingles  in  One) — The  newest  thing  in  roofing.  Tough,  elastic  and  durable. 
Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art- 
shades  of  red  or  green.  When  laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles  and  make 
a  roof  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings.  Weather-  and  fire-resisting  to  a  high  degree. 
Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in 
individual  shingles;  size,  8x12%  inches.  A  finished  roof  of  Everlastic  Single 
Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof,  and  costs  less  per 
year  of  service. 


Look  /or  the  Everlastic  Name. 
It's  your  protection  against 
inferior  roofings. 

Illustrated  booklets,  describing 
the  four  styles  of  Everlastic, 
sent  free  on  request. 
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The  modern  hotel  is  but  one  example  of  better  service  made 
possible  through  intelligent  application  of  electrically  driven 
appliances 


Speeding  Up  Service  with  G~E  Motors 


Massage  Vibrator 
equipped  with  G-E 
motor 


Adding  machine  equipped 
with  y%  H.  P.  motor 


Floor  scrubbing  machine, 
%  H.  P.  motor  encased 


Dishwasher  equipped 
with  14  H.  P.  motor 


Look  for  this  mark 
of  leadership  in 
electrical  development 
and  manufacture 


Knife  cleaner  driven 
by  M  H.  P.  motor 


IN  the  big  hotel  kitchen,  the  chef 
and  his  assistants  press  a  few 
buttons.  A  food  chopper  here,  a 
potato  peeler  over  there,  a  mayon- 
naise mixer,  a  coffee  grinder  and 
an  ice-cream  freezer,  all  begin  to 
whirr  merrily.  Everything  runs 
like  clockwork,  for  the  public  must 
be  served,  and  with  G-E  Motors 
on  the  job  service  is  simple. 

It's  the  same  way  upstairs,  where 
electric  scrubbing  machines  and 
floor  polishers  keep  halls  and  cor- 
ridors spotless  and  shining.  Or 
down  in  the  barber  shop,  where  elec- 
tric vibrators  and  warm-air  blowers 
help  to  groom  Mr.  Business  Man. 


And  in  the  hotel  office  electric  adding 
and  billing  machines  make  account- 
ing quicker  and  more  accurate. 

Without  G-E  Motors  this  work 
would  be  done,  for  hand  or  foot 
power  would  operate  the  same 
machines.  But  that  would  mean 
slower  service,  more  servants,  hard- 
er work.  So  the  General  Electric 
Company,  in  building  and  applying 
small  motors  to  small  tools  and  ma- 
chines, have  broadened  the  useful- 
ness of  these  labor  savers,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  established  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
machines  for  various  kinds  of  work 
which  may  profitably  be  motorized. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

motors 

From  the  Mightiest  to  the  QTiniest 


GENE  R.  A  1      ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


(Continued  from  Page  32) 

horse  to  a  standstill.  "I  had  thome 
buthineth  down  thith  way,  tho  I  thought 
I'd  thtop  and  thee  what  you've  got." 

"I  don't  believe  I've  anything  you 
want,"  said  Sam  indifferently,  "but  you 
can  get  out  and  look — if  you  don't  take  up 
too  much  of  my  time." 

Again  a  long  and  stubborn  fight;  yet 
not  so  long  as  it  might  have  been  if  Sam 
had  yielded  to  his  opponent's  repeated  re- 
quests to  look  at  "thomething  elthe  you've 
got,  ain't  it?  That  marble-top  table,  now. 
My  woman  " 

"Nothing  doing,"  Sam  answered  firmly. 
"I  told  you  what  I  was  willing  to  let  go. 
If  you  want  anything  I  mentioned" — he 
caught  a  furtive  but  revealing  glance — 
"anything  but  that  sewing  machine.  I 
guess  I'll  keep  that." 

He  had  hit  the  mark.  It  was  the  sewing 
machine  and  nothing  else  that  the  little 
man  wanted.  Advancing,  retreating,  with 
feints  at  the  cheval  glass  in  the  upstairs 
bedroom,  at  the  box  stove  in  the  basement, 
at  the  old,  broken-stringed  harp  with  tar- 
nished gilding  that  stood,  mute-souled  as 
Tara's,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  music  cabinet 
of  Indian  workmanship,  at  everything  in 
sight,  but  returning  always  to  the  sewing 
machine,  the  little  man  did  his  best.  But 
Sam  met  him  capably  at  every  turn,  and  in 
the  final  rally  came  off  with  spoil  of  two 
dollars  and  a  quarter,  plus  the  checked 
suit,  which,  it  transpired,  the  little  man 
had  thoughtfully  brought  with  him. 

"Come  again,"  said  Sam  cheerfully, 
after  he  had  helped  to  load  the  machine 
into  the  wagon. 

In  any  case,  Sam  was  greatly  exhilarated. 
In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  always 
taken  clothes — and  clothes  of  correct  cut 
and  superfine  material — for  granted.  That 
he  had  insensibly  slumped  in  the  particular 
of  dress  was  only  a  phase  of  his  general 
slump.  When  Hobart's  clerk  had  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  he  had  realized  his 
own  disreputable  appearance  for  the  first 
time,  and  from  that  moment  his  shabbi- 
ness  galled  him.  But  it  had  taken  Miss 
Walling's  recrudescence,  her  brief,  indif- 
ferent look  and  nod,  to  make  shabbiness 
insupportable.  Miss  Walling  had  stimu- 
lated him  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  here 
in  these  at  least  decent  garments  was  the 
first  tangible  result  of  her  influence. 

The  next  morning,  attired  in  these  decent 
garments,  he  strolled  over  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly's 
henhouses,  and  —  not  altogether  fortui- 
tously—encountered that  lady  in  company 
with  Miss  Walling.  They  had  been  search- 
ing for  eggs,  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly  bore  a 
basketful  of  them  on  her  arm.  Miss 
Walling  acknowledged  Sam's  greeting  with 
another  slight  glance  and  cool  bow.  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  was  more  genial. 

"Talk  of  the  angels  and  ye'll  see  their 
wings,"  she  exclaimed.  "We  was  just 
speaking  of  you,  Mr.  Weatherbee,  and  I 
was  telling  Miss  Mattie  here  that  you 
would  not  want  her  to  go  back  wanting 
her  bunch  of  roses,  and  she  " 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  depriving  "  Miss 

Mattie  began. 

"I  hope  Miss  Walling  won't  think  that 
she  isn't  very  welcome  to  all  the  roses  she 
wants,"  said  Sam  with  grave  politeness. 
"I  shall  feel  deeply  hurt  if  she  refuses  to 
take  them." 

"Didn't  I  say  so?"  cried  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
triumphantly.  "Go  you  on,  the  both  of 
you,  and  get  them,  whilst  I  take  the  eggs 
in  and  count  'em  out." 

Miss  Walling  hesitated.  Sam  looked  her 
straight  in  her  hazel  eyes  and  smiled  in  an 
aggravating  way. 

"Since  you  are  so  kind,  then,"  she  said 
indifferently. 

"Rather  a  surprise,  meeting  you  here," 
said  Sam  as  they  walked  along  the  path 
toward  the  house. 

"It  was  a  surprise  to  me,"  she  answered. 

"Gratifying,  I  suppose." 

"Not  overwhelmingly." 

"I  mean  that  it  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  to  find  your  judg- 
ment of  me  confirmed — seeing  the  loafer 
in  appropriate  rags  and  tatters  and  suitable 
society." 

"I  don't  quite  understand.  As  to  your 
society,  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  a  friend  of  mine— 
whom  I  respect." 

"I'll  say  one  thing  for  you,"  Sam  told 
her,  "you  didn't  wait  until  I  was  down  to 
jump  on  me.  Still,  why  keep  on  doing  it?  " 

"  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  your 
misfortune,"  she  continued.  "No,  I  wasn't 
though.   I  was  glad.   At  least  " 

Sam  had  left  her  to  cut  a  rose  from 
a  near-by  bash.    He  gave  it  to  her. 
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"I  don't  know  the  name  of  this  one,  but 
I  like  it,"  he  said.  "There  are  some  more 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  So  you  were 
glad?  That  sounds  almost  flattering.  I 
didn't  think  that  you  honored  me  with  an 
active  dislike;  I  supposed  it  was  merely 
contempt." 

"Mr.  Weatherbee!" 

"Miss  Walling!" 

"You  will  remember  that  you  were  not 
very  polite  to  me  on  a  certain  occasion. 
You  said  some  things  that  " 

Sam  grinned. 

"I  did,"  he  admitted.  "But  you  began 
it,  didn't  you?  You  might  have  been 
satisfied  to  reject  me  in  the  ordinary, 
gentle  way,  but  instead  of  softening  the 
blow — padding  the  hammer,  so  to  speak, 
you  " 

"I  told  you  some  plain  truths  about 
yourself,  and  you  told  me  that  I  was  silly 
and  a  romantic  fool." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think  your 
memory  is  a  little  at  fault.  I  told  you  that 
something  you  said  was  silly,  and  that 
something  else  was  romantic  foolishness. 
You  must  see  the  distinction." 

"  I  don' t , "  said  Miss  M  attie ,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing. "But  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  that  and 
only  referred  to  it  to  tell  you  that  in  spite 
of  your  abominable  rudeness  I  wasn't  glad 
because — well,  I  was  glad  because  I  hoped 
losing  everything  would  do  you  good." 

"Thanks,"  said  Sam  dryly. 

The  young  woman  colored  at  his  tone 
and  manner. 

''It  was  a  friendly  hope — even  if  it  has 
proved  to  be  ill-founded,"  she  said  with 
spirit. 

Sam  turned  so  quickly  that  he  almost 
lost  his  balance. 

"Those  were  my  working  clothes  that 
I  was  wearing  yesterday,"  he  said. 

Mattie  Walling  laughed — not  quite  so 
agreeably  as  usual. 

"What  work  are  you  doing?  "  she  asked. 
"I  certainly  have  not  heard" — she  checked 
herself  and  took  the  buds  that  he  handed 
down  to  her.  "Oh,  please  don't  cut  any 
more!   Really,  I  mean  it." 

"Just  as  you  say."  Sam  leaped  lightly 
to  the  ground.  "If  you  don't  mind,  I'll 
walk  back  with  you  and  see  that  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  doesn't  give  you  all  the  eggs,  and 
if  you  think  you  have  more  roses  than  you 
want,  why,  you  might  give  me  one — to 
show  there's  no  hard  feeling." 

"Not  the  least,"  said  Miss  Walling 
sweetly,  and  gave  him  one.  He  took  it  and 
held  it  in  his  hand,  looking  at  it  medita- 
tively. 

"Yes,"  he  resumed,  "whatever  you  may 
think,  I  am  working — seriously  and  with 
a  definite  plan  and  a  definite  aim,  as  you 
once  recommended.  I  am  engaged  in  a 
business  for  which  I  think  I  am  qualified; 
for  which  I  seem  to  have  a  natural  taste 
and  in  which  I  am  determined  to  make  a 
success.  Be  kind,  dear  girl,  and  let  who 
will  be  clever.  Here,  by  the  way,  is  my 
business  calling  me  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  forgo  pleasure.   Au  revoir!" 

Joe  Da  Silva  had  driven  up  to  the  gate 
with  his  beans,  and  stopped  at  an  arresting 
gesture  of  Sam's  hand.  Sam  had  taken  a 
step  toward  him  when  Miss  Mattie's  cu- 
riosity got  the  better  of  her. 

"What  is  this  business?"  she  inquired. 

"Junk,"  Sam  answered  succinctly  over 
his  shoulder,  and  went  on. 

"Whatever  it  is,  he  has  changed,"  the 
girl  murmured. 

And  then  she  found  herself  wondering 
what  Sam  had  done  with  that  rose,  for  he 
was  wearing  no  coat  on  which  he  might 
have  pinned  it*before  he  got  into  the  wagon. 

After  supper  that  evening  Sam  indulged 
himself  in  a  little  retrospection  in  which 
Mattie  was  the  central  figure.  First,  he 
recalled  his  recent  conversation  with  her. 
Did  the  girl  honestly  think  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  she  had  been  the  aggrieved 
and  insulted  party?  When  he  had  made 
his  proposal  of  marriage  or  declaration  of 
affection  or  whatever  you  call  it,  less  than 
a  year  before,  she  had  simply  taken  the 
hide  off  him.  "Loafer"  was  the  name 
that  she  had  actually  applied.  She  had 
talked  about  an  aim  in  life,  a  serious  occupa- 
tion as  a  duty  to  society,  reproved  him  for 
his  extravagance  and  his  waste  of  time  in 
frivolous  amusement  and  all  that  sort  of 
rot.  Naturally,  he  had  told  her  that  it  was 
rot  and  romantic  foolishness— which  it  was. 

"At  that,  she  may  have  been  right," 
Sam  reflected.  "And,  after  all,  there  isn't 
a  girl  in  the  world  who  can  smile  like  her 
or  laugh  like  her.  No  reason  in  the  world 
why  I  should  try  to  dodge  her  if  she  wants 
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to  be  friendly  — as  long  as  she's  here.  A 
friendly  hope,  eh?  —  even  if  it  has  proved 
to  be  ill-founded!  I'd  like  to  show  her— 
just  let  her  see  that  I'm  not  exactly  a 
dead  one.  Coises  on  her!  What  did  she 
want  to  come  here  for?  I  wish  to  the  Lord 
she  hadn't!" 

Here  he  remembered  that  O'Reilly  had 
told  him  that  Miss  Walling  was  visiting  at 
the  Coolidge  "bungaloo,"  and  he  wondered 
why  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  at  the 
time  that  the  Coolidges  were  a  San  Fran- 
cisco family,  and  that  the  visit  might  have 
a  certain  significance.  Dillingham  Coolidge 
was  the  young  man  who  had  given  Bill 
Tate  that  nasty,  meaning  look  across  the 
table  when  the  three  had  lunched  at  Goby's 
Chop  House  and  Sam  had  let  the  check  get 
by  him.  Dillingham  Coolidge  had  been  a 
frequent  caller  at  the  Wallings'.  The  color 
of  Dillingham  Coolidge's  hair  had  always 
been  peculiarly  offensive  to  Sam  Weather- 
bee's  eye,  and  the  Coolidge  conversation 
had  impinged  painfully  on  the  nerves 
situated  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  He,  Sam, 
had  never  heard  of  the  Coolidges  owning  a 
bungalow  in  this  part  of  the  state,  but  

"But  what  of  it?"  said  Sam  to  himself. 
"  Supposing  so  to  be,  what  has  it  to  do  with 
the  junk  business?  Let's  see  what  oppor- 
tunities the  swap  column  offers  to-night. 
Somebody  may  have  a  wheel  that  will  fit 
into  the  debris  of  that  old  wagon." 

With  that,  Sam  relit  his  pipe  and  opened 
the  evening  paper.  He  went  down  the 
column  very  carefully  and  marked  several 
of  the  advertisements  with  a  stub  of  a  lead 
pencil. 

But  no  casual  stranger,  unless  he  had 
happened  to  be  an  efficiency  expert,  would 
have  thought  that  Sam  was  economizing 
effort  during  the  next  three  or  four  days 
as  he  worked  at  his  stock  in  trade.  One  of 
the  days  he  devoted  to  a  tour  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  acquaintance.  He  picked 
up  some  useful  information  and  a  sound 
wagon  wheel  that  matched  the  surviving 
three  belonging  to  a  dismantled  wagon  in 
his  collection.  That  wagon  needed  only 
some  repairing  and  reassembling  to  make 
it  useful  once  more,  and  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  restore  it  to  more  than  pristine 
beauty  was  a  coat  or  two  of  the  red  paint 
that  he  had  painfully  thinned  and  strained 
from  its  caked  and  dirt-incrusted  three- 
gallon  can.  Except  for  that  one  day  off, 
he  was  almost  continually  in  the  sheds  or 
the  barn,  leaving  them  only  to  prepare  and 
eat  his  meals,  and  working  after  supper  as 
long  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see.  Then 
he  would  give  his  attention  to  the  swap 
columns  of  the  evening  paper,  and  write  a 
letter  or  two  to  advertisers,  which  he  con- 
fided to  the  rural  mail  carrier  by  the  me- 
dium of  O'Reilly.  As  one  result  of  the 
letters,  he  parted  with  a  walnut  hatrack 
that  he  did  not  want  and  acquired  a  stout 
set  of  harness  that  he  had  decided  heVould 
want,  with  a  boot  of  three  dollars  and  a 
quarter.  The  harness  man  came  to  the 
house  in  a  car  that  he  had  recently  bought. 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  that  harness 
after  all,"  Sam  said  seriously.  "If  I  can 
pick  up  a  little  trick  like  that  at  anywhere 
near  the  price  you  paid  it  would  pay  me 
better  than  to  get  a  horse." 

Well,  the  outcome  was  that  Sam  got  his 
three-and-a-quarter  boot. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  hanging  the  harness 
on  a  peg  in  the  barn  when  a  delicate  cough 
at  the  door  caused  him  to  turn.  A  black- 
eyed  young  woman,  attired  in  a  rose-colored 
silk  sweater  and  a  prismatic  plaid  skirt 
that  was  cut  so  as  not  to  impede  movement 
in  the  least,  stood  peering  in  at  him. 

"I  was  looking  for  Mr.  Weatherbee," 
she  explained. 

"Here  he  is,  Janie,"  said  Sam  coolly. 

The  fact  that  he  had  recognized  Dilling- 
ham Coolidge's  sister  with  something  of  a 
shock  was  not  apparent  in  the  least. 

"Why,  of  all  things!"  she  laughed. 
"It's  so  dark  in  there  I  didn't  know  you. 
Are  you  coming  out?" 

Sam  came  out  and  offered  her  a  hand 
that  she  declined  to  take. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  could  leap  with  joy 
at  seeing  you  again,  and  I'm  so  thrilled  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself;  but 
I  think  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  until 
you  get  some  of  it  off.  So  this  is  where  you 
have  been  hiding  from  your  friends!" 

"This  is  the  retreat,"  Sam  told  her.  "I 
had  a  feeling  that  you  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  until  you  found  me,  and  here 
you've  done  it." 

"  Mattie  found  you  first,"  said  Miss 
Jane  Coolidge  with  a  malicious  smile. 
"Why  haven't  you  called?" 
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"Pressure  of  business,  for  one  thing; 
and  for  another,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
here,"  said  Sam.  "Is  there  some  black  on 
my  nose,  Janie?" 

"I  can't  see  your  nose,  but  there's  a  lot 
of  black  in  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be," 
replied  Miss  Coolidge.  "Well,  come  and 
see  us.  We're  crazy  to  have  you.  And 
bring  your  racket—we've  a  good  court." 

"How's  Pickles?"  Sam  inquired. 

"Dill?  Oh,  he's  all  right!  We  expect 
him  down  here  this  week-end.  He'll  be 
awfully  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  you 
here.  He  has  often  talked  of  you  since 
your  mysterious  disappearance." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Sam. 
"I'll  be  as  glad  to  see  him  as  he  will  be  to 
see  me." 

"Funny  you  don't  like  him  when  you're 
so  fond  of  me ! "  remarked  Miss  Jane.  "  You 
are  fond  of  me,  aren't  you?  Not  that  I 
have  any  doubt  about  it,  but  I  like  to  hear 
you  say  so." 

"I  simply  dote  on  you,  but  I'm  very  busy 
just  now,"  Sam  told  her.  "I'd  let  you 
watch  me  work  if  I  wasn't  making  such  a 
dust.  After  eggs?" 

"And  roses,"  said  she.  "  You  are  as  polite 
as  ever.  Your  stable  manners  are  perfect, 
Sammy  dear." 

"I'd  better  be  going  in  and  exercising 
them,"  said  Sam,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.  "Help  yourself  to  roses.  By-by!" 

There  was  quite  a  gathering  on  the  spa- 
cious porch  of  the  Coolidge  bungalow  when 
Mr.  Samuel  Weatherbee,  dressed  in  all  his 
best,  arrived  there  a  little  before  the  canon- 
ical hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon,  some 
days  after  Miss  Jane  had  paid  him  that 
visit.  "He  arrived  reluctantly,  in  response 
to  a  somewhat  informal  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Coolidge  that  was  intrusted  to  Mattie 
Walling,  but  actually  delivered  by  Judge 
O'Reilly,  the  day  before.  He  had  been 
painting  "his  wagon  at  the  time,  and  had  at 
first  returned  a  rather  curt  refusal;  but 
O'Reilly  artlessly — or  artfully — happened 
to  repeat  some  of  the  conversation  that  he 
had  held  with  Miss  Walling,  in  which  con- 
versation Sam  conceived  himself  to  have 
been  misrepresented,  so  he  finally  decided 
to  attend  this  tea  fight  and  correct  any  er- 
roneous impressions  that  the  old  mischief- 
maker  might  have  conveyed. 

So  here  he  was,  and  here  were  three  or 
four  other  young  men  in  tennis  flannels, 
and  as  many  girls,  including  Jane  Coolidge, 
who  came  forward  to  welcome  him  and 
present  him  to  her  aunt. 

"Mr.  Weatherbee,  your  neighbor  and  a 
friend  of  Dill's,  auntie  dear.  Dill  and 
Mattie  are  somewhere  around.  One  never 
knows  where."  She  gave  Sam  the  malicious 
little  smile  that  was  one  of  her  charms. 
"Miss  Granby,  Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss 
King,  Mr.  Weatherbee.  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Wycroft.  And  that's  that. 
Sit  down,  Sammy.  Milk,  lemon,  sugar — 
all  or  neither?  Mattie,  you  know  Mr. 
Weatherbee,  I  believe." 

Mattie  Walling  and  Dillingham  Coolidge 
had  come  in  from  the  garden,  and  had  been 
heard  to  laugh  consumedly  in  coming.  Sam 
may  have  arrived  at  Malvolio's  naive  con- 
clusion, or  he  may  have  been — and  most 
likely  was — feeling  aggrieved  for  another 
personal  reason.  At  all  events,  his  bow  to 
Miss  Walling  was  rather  dignified  than 
graceful,  and  his  smile  was  bleak.  It  was 
with  some  surprise  then  that  he  became 
aware  that  her  smile  was  entirely  friendly 
and — he  imagined — somewhat  deprecatory ; 
also  that  she  was  holding  out  her  hand; 
furthermore,  when  he  clasped  it  he  felt  a 
pressure,  slight  perhaps,  but  unmistakable. 

"Of  course  I  know  Mr.  Weatherbee," 
she  said.  "  We  are  old  friends,  aren't  we?  " 

Before  Sam  could  answer  Dillingham 
edged  in.  He  was  a  young  man  who  had  a 
way  of  edging  himself  toward  any  desired 
object. 

"I  thought  his  face  was  familiar,"  he 
said  with  his  peculiar  idea  of  a  hearty  man- 
ner. "Well,  old  man,  how  have  they  been 
treating  you  all  this  long  while?  We've 
been  thinking  you  were  dead.  Fellow  told 
me  that  you  were — only  the  other  day." 

"  Dead  broke,  or  cut  dead,  but  not  other- 
wise," said  Sam.  "How  are  you,  Pickles? 
I  don't  see  much  change  in  you." 

"You  are  as  damnably  dapper  as  ever," 
he  might  have  added  if  he  had  spoken  his 
not  unbiased  thought — "as  sickeningly 
smooth-skinned,  as  pitiably  pink-cheeked, 
as  fatuously  fish-mouthed  as  when  last  we 
met.  Your  superciliously  high-arched  eye- 
brows and  your  too  closely  set  black  eyes 
affect  me  with  the  same  distaste.  I  suspect 
you  of  using  a  lip  stick." 
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"No,  I'm  generally  short  of  change,"  re- 
joined Dillingham  smartly.  "Fancy  meet- 
ing you  here !  Gone  into  the  junk  business, 
the  girls  tell  me." 

"I  didn't,"  Mattie  broke  in  quickly,  and 
then  looked  very  much  confused. 

"Quite  right,"  replied  Sam  coolly,  but 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  general  attention. 
"In  a  small  way,  but  we  hope  to  grow  and 
extend  our  operations." 

"We?" 

"The  West  Coast  Barter  and  Purchase 
Corporation,  with  branches  about  to  sprout 
at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle,"  Sam 
replied,  with  a  recollection  of  a  suggestion 
of  O'Reilly's.  "How  would  you  like  to  take 
the  San  Francisco  branch?" 

"Rags,  'n'  ol'  iron!"  Dillingham  chanted 
nasally. 

That  brought  a  laugh,  and  Miss  Granby, 
a  fluffy  little  blonde,  piped  up,  "O'  clo',  o' 
clo',  o'  clo'!  Any  o' clo' !"  which  increased 
the  merriment.  The  young  man  named 
King  kept  it  going  by  inquiring  the  price 
of  empty  bottles.  He  said  that  he  had  a 
large  collection  at  his  diggin's.  Then  Jane 
Coolidge,  not  to  be  behindhand,  told  her 
aunt  that  she  must  save  her  papers  for 
Mr.  Weatherbee.  They  had  lots  of  sport 
with  Sam. 

Sam  sat  through  it,  his  face  woodenly 
expressionless.  He  was  satisfied  with  one 
thing — that  Mattie  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  this  baiting. 

But  Dillingham  had  not  done  with  him. 

"Well,  I  suppose  there's  money  in  it,  old 
man,"  he  said  kindly,  and  then  his  eye 
roved  appraisingly  over  Sam's  attire. 
"You  look  prosperous,"  he  continued, 
"but  just  the  same,  if  you  were  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  you  told  me  that  somebody 
had  died  and  left  you  a  million  or  two  to 
be  expended  in  charity,  I'd  holler  for  the 
police." 

Sam's  impassive  face  relaxed  into  a  grin. 

"Meaning  these  checks?"  he  inquired, 
looking  at  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  with  a  com- 
placency that  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
"That's  publicity  work,  Pickles.  Keeps 
me  in  the  public  eye  and  stamps  me  on  the 
public  memory.  'Weatherbee  of  the  West 
Coast — man  in  a  loud  checked  suit — 
drives  a  red  wagon.'  Get  the  idea?  I  had 
a  grandfather  who  was  some  little  old 
trader,  and  he  was  famous  all  over  San 
Francisco  for  his  white  waistcoats.  People 
who  wanted  to  trade  found  him  easy  to 
recognize,  and  the  waistcoat  always  seemed 
to  hypnotize  them  and  make  them  scft 
picking.  They  were  so  busy  kidding  him 
about  that  waistcoat  that  they  overlooked 
old  Sam's  snickersnee  until  he  had  got  it 
into  them  up  to  the  hilt.  The  red  wagon  is 
my  own  elaboration.  I've  just  painted  the 
first  one,  and  I'm  going  to  have  all  our 
wagons  painted  red  and  the  men  who  drive 
them  wear  checked  suits." 

"Not  a  bad  idea  at  all,"  remarked  a  new 
voice. 

Sam  looked  round  and  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  been  standing  unob- 
served by  the  opening  of  a  French  window 
leading  to  the  porch. 

"I  remember,  as  a  young  man,  seeing 
your  grandfather,  Mr.  Weatherbee,"  con- 
tinued the  newcomer,  advancing  and  shak- 
ing Sam's  hand.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here  and  to  know  that  I  have  you  for  a 
neighbor.  Coolidge,"  he  added  with  a 
smile. 

"Another  of  them!"  thought  Sam.  But 
he  decided  that  he  liked  this  one  better  than 
the  rest.  "A  keen  old  bird,  but  he  doesn't 
look  mean." 

Mr.  Coolidge  settled  himself  into  a  chair 
beside  his  young  guest. 

"I'm  in  the  real-estate  business  myself," 
he  said,  "but  that's  the  foundation  of  all 
enterprises,  isn't  it?  So  I'm  naturally 
interested  in  yours.  Or  is  all  this  I  hear  a 
joke?" 

"It  may  or  may  not  be,"  replied  Sam. 
"I'm  inclined  to  take  it  quite  seriously, 
though." 

"  Is  it  really  " 

"Junk— yes,  sir."  He  smiled  at  the  at- 
tentive group  as  he  said  it.  "I'm  going  to 
see  if  I  can't  get  the  junk  out  of  junket. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  it's  about  time 
I  was  getting  back  to  it.  I  hope  you'll  look 
in  on  me  sometime,  Mr.  Coolidge— when 
you  haven't  anything  better  to  do."  He 
got  up  and  went  over  to  his  hostess,  to 
whom  he  mendaciously  made  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  kindness  and  the  pleasure  it 
had  given  him.  Then  to  the  others:  "Watch 
for  the  little  red  wagon,  ladies  and  gents." 

And  with  a  farewell  grin,  a  nod  and  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  he  left.  them. 


"Now  I  guess  they  will  leave  me  alone," 
he  said  to  himself  grimly,  as  he  walked,  with 
a  suspicion  of  a  swagger,  down  the  path 
that  led  to  the  gate. 

He  was  mistaken  in  this,  for  Miss 
Mattie  had  preceded  him,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, waylaid  him  in  a  side  path  that  was 
well  screened  by  shrubbery.  He  pretended 
not  to  see  her,  but  she  called  to  him. 

"Going?"  she  asked  lightly. 

"It  doesn't  look  as  if  I  were  coming,  does 
it?"  Sam  replied  impolitely. 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  she  said.  "Dilling- 
ham Coolidge  and  Jane  made  me  furious." 

She  twisted  the  tiny  bracelet  watch  on 
her  wrist  nervously,  and  then  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  with  the  expression  that  he  had 
before  noticed  and  which  he  had  fancied 
was  rather  deprecatory. 

"You  didn't  think  I  told  them?  Mr. 
O'Reilly  told  Jane  the  other  day  that  you 
were  in  your  junk  shop,  and  she — well,  you 
know  Jane.  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
O'Reilly  would  have  intentionally  told  her 
anything  that  he  thought  would  embarrass 
you.  And  for  that  matter,  I  don't  sup- 
pose— junk — I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  " 

"Yes?"  said  Sam  blandly. 

"I  was  going  to  say  that  I  had  changed 
my  opinion  of  you,  and  sympathized  with 
you;  but  I  can  see  that  you  need  no  sym- 
pathy whatever,  and  that  my  opinion  is  of 
no  consequence  or  interest."  She  turned 
away  from  him  angrily  and  abruptly. 

"Mattie!"  said  Sam. 

"Anyway,  I've  changed  it  again,"  she 
flashed  out. 

"Mattie!" 

"And  I  think  you  have  found  a  very 
suitable  occupation." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sam  stiffly.  "So 
do  I." 

He  walked  quickly  home,  and  passing 
Michael  O'Reilly  with  a  repelling  nod, 
went  into  the  house  and  changed  to  his 
working  clothes  with  some  violence. 

"I  guess  they  will  let  me  alone  now!" 
he  muttered  between  very  tightly  clamped 
teeth,  and  this  time  he  was  right. 

A  few  days  after  the  tea  party  he  ac- 
quired a  horse  that  he  had  been  dickering 
for;  not  much  of  a  horse,  but,  as  O'Reilly 
pointed  out,  it  had  four  legs. 

"And,"  added  the  old  man,  "I'll  not  be 
surprised  if  you  find  a  bottle  or  two  of  hair 
tonic  on  some  shelf  you've  overlooked,  and 
with  that  and  your  jaynius  for  making 
old  things  new  he  may  yet  take  a  blue  rib- 
bon at  the  next  horse  show."  Sam  groomed 
this  veteran  and  hitched  him  up  to  the  very 
red  and  glistening  wagon;  and  on  this,  his 
first  trip,  he  passed  the  Coolidge  bungalow, 
scorning  to  driveput  of  his  way  to  avoid  it. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  or  so  young 
people  in  the  tennis  court,  and  one  of  them 
saw  him  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
others  to  the  pleasing  sight,  upon  which  the 
game  had  instantly  stopped  and  tennis 
rackets  waved  amid  shouts  and  squeals 
that  Sam  rightly  interpreted  as  derisive. 

Sam  humped  himself  over  on  the  seat, 
his  face  a  blank  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
point  between  the  horse's  ears.  "Rags 
'n'  ol'  iron!"  he  intoned  loudly.  "Rags 
V  ol'  iron ! "  and  so  passed  out  of  their  ken. 

He  wondered  if  Mattie  had  been  among 
them  and  had  waved  her  racket.  He  had 
deigned  only  the  briefest  glance  at  the 
silly  bunch,  and  could  not  be  sure;  but  he 
knew  that  she  had  not  squealed  at  him. 
Later  he  learned  from  O'Reilly,  with  whom 
he  was  again  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms, 
that  Miss  Walling  had  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

"So  no  more  of  her,"  said  Sam  to  him- 
self quite  cheerfully. 

Thereafter,  month  after  month,  he  dogged 
away  steadily  at  his  business;  and  the 
once  disorderly  barn  and  sheds  took  the 
aspect  of  small  warehouses,  wherein  was  a 
large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  material, 
separated  and  classified,  shelved  and  parti- 
tioned in  the  most  convenient  and  acces- 
sible manner.  From  time  to  time  various 
articles  were  taken  from  the  stock  and 
replaced  by  others.  As  necessity  obliged 
certain  things  were  sold  outright,  and  with 
increasing  frequency  outright  purchases 
were  made;  but  in  the  main  the  West 
Coast  policy  leaned  rather  to  exchange 
than  to  buying  and  selling. 

It  was  a  going  concern,  and  a  coming 
one.  In  the  little  red  wagon  Sam  came  and 
went,  raking  the  immediate  countryside 
and  visiting  the  near-by  towns  until  he 
became  more  and  more  familiar  to  country 
and  (own.  People  began  to  look  for  him, 
regarding  him  and  his  bizarre  conveyance 


as  at  once  an  established  joke  and  a  more 
or  less  profitable  means  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  superfluous  property.  Sam  had  a 
way  with  him — a  good-natured  brusquerie 
and  a  readiness  of  retort  that  made  him 
popular.  He  had  a  growing  greediness  for 
information  regarding  the  number  of 
things  of  which  the  world  is  so  interest- 
ingly full;  and  whatever  he  learned  he 
classified  and  shelved  away  somewhere  in 
the  back  of  his  head,  on  the  principle  that 
O'Reilly  had  decried— that  even  if  it 
seemed  of  no  present  value,  it  might  come 
in  handy  some  day.  Junk  of  information. 
Inquisitive,  acquisitive,  active  and  in- 
cisive. Yes,  Mattie,  there  was  certainly 
quite  a  difference  in  Sam. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Coolidge — of  the 
bungalow— called  on  Sam,  and  found  him 
at  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the  veranda  im- 
mersed in  accounts.  It  was  not  Mr.  Cool- 
idge's  first  call.  In  a  friendly,  if  casual, 
sort  of  way,  he  had  shown  quite  an  inter- 
est in  the  young  man,  and  had  taken  in 
good  part  Sam's  refusal  to  be  sociable  and 
neighborly  and  drop  in  once  in  a  while.  He 
had  even  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Coolidge  to 
send  Mr.  Weatherbee  an  invitation  to  their 
daughter's  wedding.  He  might  not  have 
been  successful  in  this,  but  Mrs.  Coolidge 
correctly  opined  that,  after  all,  Mr.Weather- 
bee  would  have  better  sense  than  to  accept. 

"Well,  how's  business?"  Mr.  Coolidge 
inquired  genially  when  Sam  had  welcomed 
him.  "Showing  a  good  return  on  the  in- 
vestment?" 

"Yes,  I  figure  out  a  fair  interest  on  my 
capital,"  Sam  replied  with  a  grin.  "I'm  a 
rule-of-thumb  bookkeeper,  but  I'm  safe 
in  saying  that.  One  trouble  with  the  thing 
is  that  I  want  a  central  location,  and  an- 
other is  that  I  need  help." 

"What  kind  of  help,  for  instance?" 

"A  bookkeeper,  to  begin  with,  and  a 
handy  man  or  two  and  a  livewire  to  take 
charge  while  I'm  hustling  on  the  outside." 

"Oughtn't  to  be  hard  to  get,"  Mr.  Cool- 
idge remarked. 

"I'll  get  'em,"  said  Sam  confidently. 
"Oh,  I'll  get  'em  in  time  and  by  degrees; 
but  it's  darned  slow  work,  and  I'm  doing 
it  all,  and  most  of  it  I  oughtn't  to  be  doing. 
I  want  to  get  beyond  the  piking  stage  of 
the  business." 

Mr.  Coolidge  coughed  and  looked  at  his 
cigar. 

"Excuse  me  if  I  seem  impertinent,"  he 
said,  "but  isn't  it  rather  a  piking  proposi- 
tion? I  don't  say  that  it  is,  but — er — 
couldn't  a  young  man  of  your  ability  and 
industry  find  something  better  to  do?  I 
think  I  could  offer  " 

He  stopped.  Sam  was  shaking  his  head 
and  smiling  at  him,  and  there  was  pity  in 
the  smile. 

"A  piking  proposition ! "  Sam  cried.  "  It's 
the  biggest  thing  I  know  of!  The  more  I 
get  into  it  the  more  I  see  what  a  tremendous 
thing  it  is.  Listen,  Mr.  Coolidge!"  Sam's 
cool  gray  eyes  seemed  suddenly  to  blaze 
with  enthusiasm  as  he  bent  forward  and 
tapped  his  visitor's  comfortably  padded 
knee  with  an  impressive  forefinger.  "What 
do  we  find — if  we  look — all  over  this  loved 
land  of  ours?  Garrets,  basements,  sheds, 
storerooms,  packed,  jammed  and  crammed 
with  junk.  We'll  call  it  junk.  What  does 
it  consist  of?  Things  that  the  owner,  A, 
hasn't  a  particle  of  use  for;  but  which, 
from  some  instinctive,  latent,  rudimentary 
or  atrophied  sense  of  economy,  he  hates  to 
throw  away;  and  in  some  garret,  shed, 
basement  or  storeroom  round  the  corner  B 
has  the  very  things  A  does  want,  lying  in 
profitless  desuetude;  and  he  spends  his 
good,  hard-earned  money  buying  new  what 
A.  has  and  would  be  glad  to  trade  him. 

"But  do  A  and  B  ever  get  together? 
They  do  not!  They  keep  their  plunder  or 
throw  it  out  to  rust  or  rot,  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  valuable  material  goes  just 
that  way  every  year.  That  may  stimulate 
production,  but  so  does  all  waste,  in  a 
measure,  and  it's  no  argument  in  favor  of 
waste.  Now  and  then  A  or  B  gets  a  glimmer- 
ing of  an  idea  and  calls  in  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand goods.  But  shucks,  did  you  ever  go 
into  a  secondhand  store?  Everything 
higgledy-piggledy  and  piled  up— no  system, 
nothing  getatable.  The  dealers  don't  know 
themselves  what  they've  got.  Sometimes 
furniture  and  crockery  is  displayed  with 
some  attempt  at  order,  but  not  often.  A 
and  B  have  just  about  half  a  chance  of 
getting  what  they  want,  and  if  they  sell  the 
dealer  gives  them  next  to  nothing. 

"  What  then?  Here,  look  at  these  adver- 
tisements!" Sam  took  from  under  a  paper 
weight  two  or  three  clippings  from  the  swap 
columns.    "Here's  an  eyoopener  to  the 


needs  of  A  and  B.  I  do  quite  a  little  busi- 
ness with  A  and  B  through  that  medium. 
But  unassisted,  A  calls  for  some  specific 
article  and  offers  a  specific  article  in  ex- 
change. B  hasn't  got  what  A  wants  and 
doesn't  want  what  A  has.  C  might  have  it 
but  perhaps  C  doesn't  read  the  swaps. 
Anyway,  there's  a  whole  darned  alphabet 
of  potential  swappers  and  buyers  and  sell- 
ers to  be  reached,  and  I  propose  to  reach 
them,  directly  from  A  to  B,  or  indirectly 
from  Z  to  Q  to  M  to  C  to  A.  Do  you  get 
me?  In  a  small  way,  I'm  doing  it.  It's 
a  growing  way,  though.  Like  to  come  out 
and  look  at  the  sheds?" 

Mr.  Coolidge  assented,  and  Sam  con- 
ducted him  through  sheds  and  barn,  point- 
ing with  pride  as  they  went. 

"You've  certainly  been  working,"  Mr. 
Coolidge  commented.  "Where  in  the  name 
of  goodness  did  you  get  all  this?  " 

"Here  and  there  and  round  about,"  an- 
swered Sam  with  a  grin.  "I  found  a  good 
deal  of  it  here  when  I  came,  of  course;  but 
I've  added  to  it  considerably  and  put  in 
some  time  fixing  it  up.  That  mower  over 
there,  for  instance,  was  just  junk;  but  I 
found  a  part  here  and  a  number  of  parts 
there  to  replace  what  were  missing — picked 
up  a  pretty  good  sickle  bar  last  week  that 
made  it  complete;  got  it  together,  oiled  it 
up  and  gave  it  a  few  licks  of  paint,  and  now 
it's  a  mower;  and  six  weeks  from  now,  when 
haying  begins,  I'll  get  a  good  price  or  a 
good  trade  for  it— a  price  if  I  can,  because 
I  need  the  money.  There's  another  side  of 
my  idea,  you  see,  like  A  and  B.  Things  get 
broken,  but  they've  got  to  be  pretty  hope- 
less if  you  can't  find  missing  parts.  Get  the 
parts  together.  You'll  find  parts  every- 
where, and  parts  make  wholes.  Get  'em 
together  and  sort  'em  out. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  place  where  a  man 
can  come  and  dispose  of  anything  from  a 
white  elephant  to  a  Hartz  canary,  cash  or 
trade — departments,  specialists  in  charge 
of  departments,  appraisers  and  repairers. 
I'm  handicapped,  and  have  to  do  the  best 
I  can  with  catalogues  and  asking  questions; 
but  I  can  get  the  men  I  want  if  I  can  get 
business,  and  there's  no  question  about  get- 
ting the  business." 

"But  isn't  that  sort  of  thing — well,  the 
junk  business,  the  sorting  of  refuse  and  so 
on — already  well  established?"  asked  Mr. 
Coolidge. 

"  Sporadically,  to  a  comparatively  limited 
extent  and  with  a  limited  scope,"  Sam  re- 
puted. "Scrap  iron,  for  instance,  and  scrap 
metal  of  all  kinds,  rags  for  shoddy  and 
paper  for  reconverting;  but  even  that  only 
a  tithe  of  what  it  should  easily  be.  Some 
retrieving  in  the  larger  plants,  especially 
where  chemical  processes  are  employed, 
and  of  course  there  is  a  utilization  of  by- 
products in  many  industries,  scientific 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  uni- 
versally practiced.  As  for  any  properly 
organized  effort  at  collecting  and  redis- 
tributing to  individuals  things  no  longer 
needed  by  their  owners,  or  that  are  in  a 
state  of  disrepair,  rehabilitating,  renewing, 
assembling  them,  making  them  readily  ac- 
cessible to  buyers  and  traders — well,  it  isn't 
being  made.  I'm  going  to  make  that  effort." 

"I  take  back  what  I  said  about  its  being 
a  piking  proposition,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge. 
"And  it  ought  to  be  profitable,"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  consideration. 

"Profitable  all  round,"  Sam  assured  him. 
"  Good  for  the  general  public  and  good  for 
me.  I've  proved  that.  When  I  get  my  Los 
Angeles  establishment  I'll  begin  to  jump 
ahead  where  I'm  only  plodding  now.  But 
I  want  a  little  more  capital." 

"  I  think  perhaps  I  can  arrange  to  finance 
you,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge.  "Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued thoughtfully,  "I'm  pretty  sure  I 
can.  Suppose  you  look  in  at  my  office 
to-morrow  at  about  one  o'clock.  We'll  take 
lunch  together  and  you  can  tell  me  some 
more  about  your  plans.  How  much  money 
do  you  think  you  need?" 

"Not  a  cent,"  replied  Sam  promptly. 
"No,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Cool- 
idge, but  this  is  my  baby,  and  I  propose  to 
raise  it  myself.  Can  do— and  there's  more 
sport  in  it.  I'll  be  fluttering  among  you 
city  birds  pretty  soon.  You  watch  me ! " 

"Well,  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way  just 
call  on  me,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge,  laughing. 
"Don't  be  too  independent,  Weatherbee." 

"I  won't,"  said  Sam.  "And  I  thank  you 
kindly,  and  I  may  call  on  you  before  very 
long.  Did  you  see  my  car?  Got  it  to-day. 
I'll  show  it  to  you  a  week  from  now  and  see 
if  you  recognize  it." 

"Trade  for  it?"  Mr.  Coolidge  inquired 
surveying  the  wreck. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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The  one  demand  always  growing! 


Entertainment. 

The  joy  of  forgetting  business. 

The  world  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  not  made  to  work  all  the  time. 

The  harder  the  struggle  the  more 
fine  entertainment  you  need. 

You  earn  the  right  to  the  best — and 
you  get  it  in  Paramount  Pictures : 

The  best  in  story,  because  the  great' 
est  dramatists  of  Europe  and  America 
are  writing  for  Paramount. 

The  best  in  direction,  because  the 
finest  directing  talent  is  attracted  by 
Paramount^  unequalled  equipment  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  audacious 
plans. 

The  best  in  acting  talent,  because 
Paramount  gives  histrionic  genius  a 


chance  to  reach  millions  instead  of 
thousands. 

With  Paramount  production  march' 
ing  forward  on  a  tremendous  scale  in 
three  continents  at  once,  using  the 
Alps  as  stage  properties  and  tropical 
rivers  and  the  capitals  of  Europe  as 
backgrounds,  and  with  the  whole 
world  agog  to  see  the  astounding 
screen  results,  little  wonder  that  the 
best  theatres  everywhere  and  their 
patrons  are  supporting  with  enthusi- 
asm this  organization  whose  purpose 
is  to  deliver  steadily  the  best  in  motion 
pictures  —  paramount. 

Reflect  on  all  this  and  then  you  will 
really  know  why  it  is  worth  while  to 
find  the  words  "A  Paramount  Picture" 
in  the  announcement  of  your  theatre 
—  and  why  the  theatre  that  shows 
Paramount  Pictures  doesn't  have  to 
worry  about  empty  seats. 


Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

(November  1,  1920,  to  March  1.  1921) 


George  Melford's  Production 
"Behold  My  Wife" 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
"Sins  of  Rosanne" 
Wallace  Reid  in 
"Always  Audacious" 
*Enid  Bennett  in 
"Her  Husband's  Friend" 
Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 
"  Burglar  Proof" 
George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"  Idols  of  Clay" 
Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"A  Romantic  Adventuress" 
Thomas  Meighan  in 
"Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth" 
A  Wm.  De  Mille  Production 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
" Flying  Pat" 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"Heliotrope** 
Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Life  of  the  Party" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 
"An  Amateur  Devil" 
Lois  Weber's  Production 
"To  Please  One  Woman" 
Wm.  S.  Hart  in 
"The  Testing  Block" 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production 
*Enid  Bennett  in 
"Silk  Hosiery" 
Maurice  Tourneur's  Production 
"The  Bait" 
Starring  Hope  Hampton 


Wallace  Reid  in 
"The  Charm  School" 

George  Melford's  Production 
"The  Jucklins" 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 

Billie  Burke  in 
"The  Education  of  Elizabeth " 

*Douglas  MacLean  in 
"The  Rookie's  Return" 

William  De  Mille's  Production 
"Midsummer  Madness" 

George  Fitzmaurice's  Production 
"Paying  the  Piper" 

Thomas  Meighan  in 
"The  Frontier  of  the  Stars" 
A  Charles  Maigne  Production 

Roscoe  ("Fatty")  Arbuckle  in 
"Brewster's  Millions" 

Dorothy  Gish  in 
"The  Ghost  in  the  Garret" 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 
"Forbidden  Fruit" 

*DougIas  MacLean  in 
"  Chickens" 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim" 

Charles  Maigne's  Production 
"The  Kentuckians" 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
"The  Price  of  Possession" 
A  Lois  Weber  Production 
"What  Do  Men  Want?" 


*A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Productic 
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(Continued  from  Page  36) 

"Traded  for  it,"  replied  Sam  proudly. 

"It  looks  it,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge.  "It 
certainly  looks  it!" 

That  was  as  far  as  their  business  talk 
went  at  the  time,  but  it  was  renewed  a 
couple  of  weeks  later  when  Sam  drove  up 
to  Mr.  Coolidge's  Los  Angeles  office  in  a 
smooth-running,  glistening  red  roadster 
that  attracted  considerable  attention.  Sam 
pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Coolidge  from  a 
second-story  window  of  the  office,  and  Mr. 
Coolidge  certainly  did  fail  to  recognize  it. 

"An  ancient  model,  but  a  good  make," 
Sam  told  him.  "I  knew  the  car.  Owned 
one  once,  and  I  saw  that  there  wasn't  much 
wrong  with  the  engine.  A  few  parts,  a  little 
babbitt,  the  carbon  scraped,  a  battery  that 
I  picked  up  in  another  trade,  and  a  little 
wiring — and  there  she  is,  running  like  a 
watch.   I'm  painting  a  trailer  for  her." 

"Going  to  retire  the  horse  and  wagon?" 
inquired  Mr.  Coolidge,  much  amused. 

"Traded  them  for  the  car,"  Sam  an- 
swered. "The  man  I  traded  with  couldn't 
use  the  car— hadn't  used  it  for  over  a  year, 
except  as  a  chicken  roost — and  he  had 
some  light  hauling  to  do  and  plenty  of  horse 
feed.  Well,  here's  the  business  that  brought 
me  here." 

He  had  found  a  vacant  lot  on  Figueroa 
Street  that  he  thought  would  suit  him  for  a 
location.  What,  in  Mr.  Coolidge's  opinion, 
would  be  a  fair  rental  for  that  lot?  Mr. 
Coolidge  considered  and  then  named  a 
quite  nominal  sum. 

"Too  little,"  said  Sam  promptly.  "You 
see,  I'll  want  a  lease,"  he  continued.  "Of 
course,  I  don't  intend  to  put  up  any  perma- 
nent building — just  a  little  box  of  an  office 
and  a  shed  or  two — but  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  move  away  just  as  I  get  settled; 
say  a  five-year  lease.  Will  you  see  if  you 
can  get  it  for  me?  Smythe  &  Grey  are  the 
agents." 

"I  know  Smythe  pretty  well,"  said  Mr. 
Coolidge.  "Of  course,  if  you  want  a  five- 
year  lease  it  will  make  some  difference  in  the 
terms.  Still,  there's  a  good  deal  of  vacant 
round  there  and — I'll  call  Smythe  up." 

Sam  checked  him  as  he  reached  for  the 
telephone. 

"Just  mention  it  to  him  sorter  casual  and 
incidental  and  carelesslike  when  you  hap- 
pen to  meet  him  sometime  to-day,"  he 
requested. 

Mr.  Coolidge  laughed. 

"All  right,  I'll  make  a  point  of  acci- 
dentally running  across  him  this  after- 
noon," he  said. 

"  Fine ! ' '  commented  Sam ;  and  declining 
an  invitation  to  lunch,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

That  evening  Mr.  Coolidge  reported  that 
Mr.  Smythe,  on  the  part  of  the  owners, 
had  consented  to  lease  the  Figueroa  lot  at  a 
price  that  Sam  felt  he  could  afford.  The 
following  morning  the  lease  was  signed, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Sam  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  was,  in  form  and  substance, 
what  he  wanted.  -  Within  a  month  he  had 
procured  his  permit  from  the  building  de- 
partment, erected  his  box  of  an  office  and 
two  long  sheds,  one  fully  inclosed,  moved 
his  stock  in  trade  from  his  house,  hired  two 
assistants,  and  was  doing  all  the  business 
that  he  and  they  could  handle  on  the  plan 
that  he  had  outlined.  All  this  was  not  ac- 
complished without  almost  incessant  toil 
and  some  risk,  for  he  had  exhausted  al- 
most the  last  dollar  of  his  small  capital 
when  the  men  were  hired.  But  a  lucky 
turn  or  two  tided  him  over  the  peak  of  his 
shortage,  and  from  that  time  his  prediction 
that  the  business  would  jump  was  verified. 

He  continued  to  live  in  the  old  house,  but 
as  yet  had  done  nothing  to  rehabilitate  it. 
O'Reilly,  perhaps  spurred  by  the  example 
of  the  young  man's  industry  more  than  by 
promised  profit,  had  taken  the  grounds  in 
hand  quite  seriously;  and  now  the  lawns 
were  smooth  and  verdant,  the  paths  weed- 
less  and  the  fruit  trees,  cultivated,  fertilized 
and  irrigated  once  more,  renewed  their  old 
vigor  and  were  thriving  amazingly.  In  the 
beginning  Sam  had  stipulated  for  a  third 
of  all  crops,  but  later  in  the  season  he  broke 
the  agreement,  against  O'Reilly's  protest, 
by  refusing  to  take  his  third. 

"We'll  make  it  a  set-off  against  your  land- 
scape gardening,"  Sam  told  him.  "You've 
had  all  the  work  of  that  and  no  profit." 

"  It's  worth  the  work  to  see  the  improve- 
ment," said  O'Reilly.  "If  you'd  take  your 
share  of  the  money  and  fix  up  the  house, 
now  

"No?"  as  Sam  shook  his  head.  "Well, 
you  may  be  right.  Your  wife  will  want  to 
have  something  to  say  about  how  it's  to  be 

done." 


Sam  laughed;  but  that  saying  of  the  old 
man's  stuck  in  his  head,  and  for  some  time 
after  that,  when  the  mood  took  him  and  he 
had  a  little  time  to  spare,  he  took  to  wan- 
dering about  the  deserted  rooms  with  an 
imaginary  companion,  planning  things  to 
be  done  to  them — sometimes  aloud.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  he  would  often  sit  by  an 
open  window  in  an  upstairs  chamber  and 
look  out  at  the  silver  gleam  in  the  seeming 
merge  of  land  and  sky.  That  gleam  was  the 
great  Pacific,  over  which  one  might  pass 
without  obstruction  to  the  isles  of  love  and 
song,  or  to  other  isles  of  steaming,  fetid 
jungle  andsluggish  waterways  where  lurked 
pirate  proas.  Then  he  would  descend  the 
creaking  stairs  and  perhaps  pause  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  little  back  parlor,  where 
stood  Aunt  Prudence's  harp  and  the  old 
square  piano  that  he  had  never  had  the 
heart  to  trade. 

These  lapses  were  invariably  followed  by 
more  than  compensating  work,  but  for  a 
time  they  threatened  to  become  habitual. 
They  ceased  abruptly  one  day  after  Sam 
received  a  certain  letter  from  San  Francisco ; 
but  it  was  rather  odd  that  he  should  have 
had  them  at  all.  Not  the  sort  of  thing  to  be 
expected  of  a  prosaic,  sandy-haired  young 
man  whose  junk  business  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Leaps  and  bounds  was  right.  A  large  and 
increasing  portion  of  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  had  by  this  time  discovered  that 
Sam  had  a  place  where  a  man  could  go  and 
get  almost  anything  he  wanted  usably 
secondhand  or  dispose  of  any  superfluous 
personal  property.  The  big  sign  over  the 
gate— in  red  letters  on  a  checked  ground- 
marked  that  place;  and  red-and-check  ad- 
vertising in  the  street  cars,  city  and  inter- 
urban,  spread  its  fame. 

"As  good  as  new  for  old!"  "It's  worth 
something!  Ask  us  how  much!"  "Second- 
hand, but  serviceable ! " 

Such  slogans — not  a  big  advertising  cam- 
paign, but  judiciously  liberal,  and  effective. 
New  warerooms  went  up,  and  a  lady  book- 
keeper took  possession  of  the  busy  little 
office — Miss  Jessie  Macrae,  a  hopeless  spin- 
ster and  glad  of  it;  sharp  as  a  tack  and  as 
tacky  as  a  packet  of  them — an  invaluable 
little  woman.  Sam  kidded  her  a  great  deal, 
but  she  had  a  respect  for  his  business  ability 
that  enabled  her  to  overlook  it. 

In  view  of  all  this  progress,  Sam  began 
seriously  to  reconsider  his  determination  to 
get  along  without  outside  capital.  An  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  buy  out  the  stock, 
goodwill  and  premises  of  a  bankrupt  San 
Diego  dealer  in  junk  decided  him,  and  he 
consulted  his  friend  Mr.  Coolidge  as  to  in- 
corporation and  the  selling  of  a  little  stock. 

"I  don't  want  to  spread  myself  out  too 
thin,"  he  said,  "and  taking  in  a  hundred- 
odd  miles  of  coast  and  back  country  with 
half  a  dozen  good-sized  towns  may  look  as 
if  I  would  be  doing  it;  but  the  fact  is  that 
I  would  rather  mark  time  here  just  now, 
and  forge  ahead  on  the  outside.  The  trou- 
ble is  my  location." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  location  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Coolidge.  "  It  seems  to  me  an 
even  better  one  than  I  thought  when  you 
leased  it.  Business  is  moving  up  your 
way,  judging  from  some  transfers  recorded 
lately." 

Sam  smiled. 

"I  anticipated  that  when  I  leased  the 
lot,"  he  said.  "It  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time  that  the  removal  of  such  institutions 
as  Wasserman's  and  Pingree's  would  bring 
others  trailing  after  them.  Didn't  you  see 
it?  Yes,  I  thought  myself  mighty  lucky  to 
get  that  lease,  when  the  presumption  was 
that  I  would  be  obliged  to  cancel  it  within 
a  year  or  two,  and  would  consequently  be 
put  to  enormous  expense  and  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  business." 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Mr. 
Coolidge,  "but  you  might  as  well  be  ex- 
plicit." 

"Well,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  be 
adequately  cor  pensated  for  our  inconven- 
ience and  loss,"  Sam  said,  his  smile  broad- 
ening. "Yes,  Smythe  was  in  to  see  me  the 
other  day.  A  friendly  call.  He  happened  to 
hear  of  a  location  about  five  blocks  north 
that  he  was  pretty  sure  he  could  get  for  me 
on  a  long  lease  and  very  advantageous 
terms.  He  thought  too  that  his  clients 
could  be  induced  to  cancel  my  lease  of  their 
property  if  I  cared  to  make  the  change.  He 
wasn't  sure,  but  he  would  do  his  host  to  get 
them  to  release  me.  Kind  of  him,  wasn't 
it?  I  told  him  that  I  would  think  the  mat- 
ter over." 

"Suppose  you  sell  out  and  come  into  the 
real-estate  business  with  me,"  suggested 
Mr.  Coolidge. 


"We've  got  to  build  if  we  keep  on  ex- 
panding," said  Sam.  "That  much  is  sure— 
or  lease  a  suitable  building  or  buildings. 
We're  really  beyond  the  shed  stage.  There- 
fore I  propose  to  start  this  San  Diego 
branch,  and,  as  I  said,  mark  time  here  until 
I  get  the  location  question  settled  satisfac- 
torily. Now,  if  I  incorporate,  do  you  still 
want  stock  in  the  concern?  I  propose  to  re- 
tain enough  to  give  me  absolute  control, 
and  I  intend  to  give  a  bonus  of  stock  to  all 
employees  on  certain  conditions  and  subject 
to  certain  restrictions.  I  think  every  man 
I've  got  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
business,  and  I  want  to  encourage  that  in- 
terest and  make  it  profitable  to  them.  I 
think  that's  all.  How  about  it?" 

"  I'll  take  a  good  slice  myself,  and  I  know 
of  three  or  four  good  men  whom  I  can  in- 
terest," replied  Mr.  Coolidge.  "That  is,  if 
your  books  make  anything  like  the  showing 
that  I  think  they  do.  I  don't  think  there 
will  be  any  trouble  in  getting  all  the  capital 
necessary  to  carry  out  your  plans." 

So  in  due  course  the  business  was  prop- 
erly incorporated  and  Sam  had  his  livewire 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  San  Diego 
branch.  He  was  a  plump,  pasty-cheeked, 
red-lipped,  blond  young  man  with  an  ever- 
beaming  countenance  and  eloquent  hands 
and  shoulders,  and  was  named  Daniels. 
Rather  thick  of  accent,  but  as  American 
born,  y'unnerstand,  as  what  you  are,  and, 
in  his  way,  engaging.  Sam  had  encoun- 
tered him  in  a  Main  Street  pawnshop,  where 
an  old-fashioned  Mexican  saddle  had  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  had  conversed 
with  him  and  watched  him  make  a  sale  to  a 
difficult  customer.  Daniels,  too,  was  much 
impressed  by  Sam's  personality  and  acu- 
men, and  soon  after  visited  the  Figueroa 
headquarters,  where  the  impression  deep- 
ened. 

"You  got  an  idee,  Mr.  Weatherbee,"  he 
told  Sam.  "What  you  need  now  is  me  to 
help  you  swing  it,  and  it's  a  shame  that  I'm 
all  tied  up  with  Levinsky,  who  pays  me  big 
wages  and  treats  me  like  I  was  his  son  and 
maybe  gives  me  an  interest  in  the  business 
next  month." 

"  Toobad ! ' '  Sam  agreed .  "  But  I  wouldn 't 
ask  you  to  sacrifice  princely  pay  and  part- 
nership prospects,  even  if  my  swinging  arm 
was  weak — not  for  what  I  could  afford  to 
pay  you.  And  I  wouldn't  even  agree  to 
treat  you  like  a  brother — unless  you  were 
pretty  rotten." 

"How  much  could  you  afford  to  pay?" 
Daniels  asked.  "Maybe  I  could  see  my 
way  to  take  stock  in  the  company  for  the 
balance." 

Sam  tried  him  out  under  his  own  and 
Miss  Jessie's  eyes  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
on  the  third  morning  took  him  in  the  red 
roadster  to  the  scene  of  his  future  activities. 
And  the  branch  in  San  Diego  did  well  from 
the  start. 

"You  ought  to  let  me  propose  you  for 
membership  here,  Weatherbee,"  urged  Mr. 
Coolidge  two  months  later. 

Sam  looked  round  the  luxurious  dining 
room  of  the  club  where  the  two  were  lunch- 
ing, as  if  considering  it;  then  he  smiled  and 
shook  his  head. 

"No  time  for  it,"  he  said.  "Can't  afford 
it.  Don't  belong  in  scenes  of  splendor  and 
ease  like  this.  Tell  me  now  what  you  want 
me  to  do  about  this  lease." 

Mr.  Coolidge  did  not  at  once  reply,  but 
seemed  to  study  the  blank  trading  face 
that  his  vis-a-vis  had  assumed. 

'"No  time'  is  the  pitiable  excuse  of  the 
man  who  fritters  and  fools  time  away,"  he 
observed  at  last.  "'Can't  afford  it'  is  piffle 
when  you  get  more  than  the  worth  of  your 
money;  and  as  for  not  belonging,  I've  been 
told  that  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Hacienda,  the  University,  the  Athletic, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more,  in  San 
Francisco.  You  forget  that  we  have  some 
mutual  friends  there." 

"That's  a  mistake  of  yours,"  Sam  told 
him,  his  face  blanker  than  ever. 

"  It  may  be  a  bigger  mistake  of  yours  in 
thinking  that  we  haven't.  Let  me  ask  you 
a  seemingly  impertinent  question:  How 
many  friends  have  you  here?  When  I  say 
'friends'  I  mean  people  who  have  a  strong 
liking  for  you  that  you  reciprocate,  whom 
you  find  congenial  -men  you  like  to  talk 
to,  play  with,  eat  and  drink  with  and  give 
a  measure  of  your  confidence.  How  many?  " 

Sam  smiled  faintly. 

"Well,  I  count  you  one,  Mr.  Coolidge," 
he  replied. 

"Nonsense!  You  won't  play  golf  with 
me,  and  you  won't  even  put  your  long  legs 
under  my  table.  It  makes  me  feel  a  little 
sore  too.  Who  else?" 


"Judge  O'Reilly,"  Sam  answered.  "The 
judge  and  I  are  great  pals,  and  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  is  mighty  good  to  me." 

"How  many  of  your  own  age,  class  and 
tastes — men  of  the  kind  you  would  natu- 
rally associate  with?"  Mr.  Coolidge  per- 
sisted. "  Your  associates  are  

"Junk  dealers,"  Sam  supplied  quickly. 
"I'm  a  junk  dealer  myself.  I — here,  we 
are  straying  from  the  subject.  I  was  kicked 
out  of  my  class,  as  you  call  it.  We'll  let  it 
go  at  that.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do 
about  the  lease,  and  just  where  does  your 
nephew  Dillingham  come  in?" 

"It's  Dillingham's  company  that  wants 
to  put  up  the  building,"  Mr.  Coolidge  ex- 
plained. "  It's  a  pet  project  of  his  own,  and 
he's  very  peevish  about  the  way  you're 
blocking  it.  Confidentially,  I  may  say  that 
he  regards  you  as  a  highbinder  and  hold-up 
artist  of  a  peculiarly  virulent  type,  and  he 
is  sustained  in  his  opinion  by  Smythe  & 
Grey.  Smythe  told  me  the  other  day  that 
you  were  the  toughest  proposition  that  he 
had  ever  gone  against  in  all  his  experience." 

Sam  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigarette 
into  a  tray  very  carefully. 

"Strange  how  things  come  round,"  he 
mused.  "So  Pickles  is  peeved!  By  the 
way,  he's  engaged  to  Miss  Walling,  who 
was  at  your  house  last  year,  isn't  he?  I 
heard  so." 

"No  engagement  has  been  formally  an- 
nounced, but  I  gather  from  what  my  wife 
says  that  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
sort.  I  gather,  too,  from  the  same  and 
other  sources  that  their  marriage  may  de- 
pend on  this  deal  of  Dill's.  Eh?  Well,  his 
father — my  brother — has  been  boosting 
the  young  man  pretty  high  against  some 
strong  and  influential  opposition  in  the 
firm.  As  I  said,  this  Los  Angeles  scheme — 
and  it  looks  like  a  good  one — is  Dill's,  and 
if  he  doesn't  put  it  through  he's  due  to  get 
a  tumble;  and  Miss  Mattie's  father,  who 
doesn't  like  Dill  any  too  well,  will  be  toler- 
ably sure  to  drop  a  sizable  monkey  wrench 
into  the  proposed  matrimonial  works  with 
that  as  an  excuse.  I  am  not  passionately 
fond  of  Dillingham  myself,  but  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  sneaking  sort  of  sympathy  for 
him." 

"Then  you  would  like  to  have  me  accept 
this  last  offer  of  Smythe  &  Grey's?" 
queried  Sam,  his  face  again  wooden. 
"After  the  dirt  they've  tried  to  do  us — 
nearly  putting  us  out  of  business?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  dream  of  trying  to  influence 
you  in  any  way,"  Mr.  Coolidge  said.  He 
laughed.  •  "  I  know  better.  No,  you  are 
running  the  business,  as  I  wrote  Dilling- 
ham, and  I  wouldn't  interfere.  It's  up  to 
you.  Funny,  you  speaking  of  Miss  Wall- 
ing." 

"How  so?" 

Mr.  Coolidge  laughed  again. 

"Be  a  good  fellow  and  come  over  and 
take  dinner  with  us  to-night,"  he  invited. 
"  Come  out  of  your  shell  a  little,  and  don't 
repel  friendly  advances  forever  because 
you  happened  to  get  a  jolt  once.  Don't 
play  Timon  of  Athens.  Ever  read  Shak- 
spere?" 

"  In  a  checked  suit?  "  grinned  Sam.  "  No, 
thanks.  I  eat  supper  at  night.  I've  given 
up  dining." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge  with  a 
slightly  offended  air.  "I  can't  compete 
with  O'Reilly,  I  see." 

"Still,  if  Mrs.  Coolidge  will  excuse  my 
checks,  and  to  show  that  my  heart  is  good, 
I'll  be  delighted,  and  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  the  invitation,"  Sam  recanted. 

He  regretted  his  concession  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  it,  however. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  abandonment 
of  any  set  purpose  or  habit,  whether  good 
or  bad,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  shame,  a  certain  sense  of  disloyalty.  A 
man  likes  to  be  consistent,  and  prides  him- 
self on  his  consistency,  irrespective  of  cir- 
cumstances that  render  it  absurd.  It  is 
nearly  axiomatic  that  we  are  all  slaves  of 
habit,  and  slavery  is  a  thing  clearly  de- 
testable and  very  properly  abolished  by 
the  Thirteenth  and  Eighteenth  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution;  but  one  doubts 
that  any  ebon-hued  serf  in  the  year  ob 
jubilo  ever  left  the  plantation  with  his 
head  up,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  chest 
expanded  with  the  glorious  breath  of 
freedom.  He  may  have  assumed  that 
gallus  attitude  later  on,  but  at  the  time  he 
most  likely  had  his  misgivings  and  shunned 
ol'  cunnel's  eye  less  from  fearful  apprehen- 
sion than  from  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
deserter.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
loo.  that  some  of  us  lately  freed  from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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In  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  winter  con- 
ditions are  extreme,  most  automobiles  are 
correctly  lubricated  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 


Cold  Wfeather  Engine  Trouble; 

What  winter  brings  to  the  Automobile  repair  man. 
Why  lubrication  must  be  watched  'with  extra  care. 


Many  repair  men  find  winter  their  busiest  season. 

More  electric  starters  are  brought  in  for  repairs. 
Garage  men  and  service  stations  are  called  upon  to 
recharge  more  batteries.  More  motorists  come  in, 
saying  "My  oil  gauge  is  not  working." 

That  is  why  correct  lubrication  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  every  car  owner.during  the  winter  season. 

That  is  why  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  Chart  of 
Recommendations,  shown  in  part  on  the  right, spec- 
ifies the  correct  oil  for  both  summer  and  winter  use. 

Some  cars  should  use  the  same  oil  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  Others  should  change  to  a  lighter  oil 
under  winter  conditions.  It  depends  upon  the  de- 
sign of  the  engine  and  the  lubricating  system. 

To  provide  efficient  lubrication,  the  oil  must  reach 
every  frictional  surface  in  the  engine.  In  many 
cars,  an  oil  thickened  by  freezing  temperatures  will 
not  circulate  freel  y  and  reach  these  frictional  surfaces. 

In  such  cases,  the  thickened  oil  means  sluggish 
engine  action.  It  causes  balky  action  in  starting 
the  engine.  Frictional  surfaces  rub  against  each 
other  without  the  protection  of  a  perfect  oil  film. 
Under  such  circumstances,  all  of  the  evil  effects  of 
incorrect  lubrication  may  follow. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  oil  pump  if  the  oil  does 
not  circulate. 
The  Responsibility  lies  with  the  lubricating  oil 
A  car  owner  cannot  determine  for  himself  whether  or 
not  his  engine  requires  a  different  oil  in  the  winter  than 
in  summer.    There  are  too  many  determining  factors 


entering  into  this  question.  It  is  a  problem  for  technical 
experiment  and  analysis. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers  has  carefully  analyzed  the  summer  and  winter 
lubricating  requirements  of  every  make  and  model  of 
automobile.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  shown  in  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations. 


In  changing  from  a  summer  to  a  winter  recommendation,  the  proper 
method  is  to  drain  all  the  old  oil  from  the  crank-case  when  the  engine 
is  warm;  pour  in  a  quart  of  clean,  light  lubricating  oil  (do  not  use 
kerosene);  turn  the  engine  over  a  few  times,  by  hand  or  starter,  to 
cleanse  the  crank-case;  drain  out  this  cleansing  oil;  and  then  refill 
with  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  winter  use. 

The  results  will  surprise  you  in  engine  efficiency  and  in  freedom 
from  "cold  weather"  troubles. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  on  the  partial  Chart  to  the  right  send  for 
our  booklet,  "Correct  Automobile  Lubrication,"  which  contains  the 
complete  Chart.  Or  consult  the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 

In  writing,  please  address  our  nearest  branch. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Domestic  Branches: 
New  York    Philadelphia     Detroit  Minneapolis 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago  Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine 
lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or 
send  for  booklet,  "Correct  Lubrication,"  which  lists 
the  Correct  Grades  for  all  cars. 
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firmer  work 


This  iron  is  the  standard  by  which  all  other  electric  irons  are 

judged.  And  the  Hotpoint  has  held  this  leadership  for  all  these  years  by 
frequently  adding  improvements  and  refinements.  It  always  leads. 

With  the  result  that  no  other  electric  household  appliance  is  so  widely  used. 
And  "Hotpoint"  has  come  to  be  a  household  word  throughout  the  world, 
because  women  like  these  irons — 

— women  like  an  iron  which  always  has  a  hot  point  no  matter  how  damp  the  goods 

—  they  like  this  iron  that  does  not  have  to  be  lifted 

— they  like  a  handle  which  fits  the  hand  and  is  always  cool  (no  holder) 

— they  like  the  thumb  rest  because  it  makes  it  easy  to  guide  the  iron  and  "it  rests  the  wrist" 

— they  like  the  Hotpoint  connecting  plug  because  it  is  easily  put  in  and  taken  out,  because  it 
can  be  used  on  other  Hotpoint  appliances  and  because  there  is  a  minimum  of  cord  breakage 

— they  like  the  feeling  of  perfect  balance  and  poise 

— they  like  the  sheen  of  highly  polished  nickel  which  makes  wax  unnecessary 

— they  like  to  use  the  sturdy  six  pound  iron  for  the  average  family  work  and  to  have  handy  the 
smaller  iron  for  use  on  dainty  work 

Every  electric  lighted  home  should  have  both  the  irons  shown  above.  And  right  near  you, 
somewhere,  is  a  Hotpoint  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  try  them. 
He  can  also  show  you  numerous  other  Hotpoint  appliances  which  make  work  easier  and, 
in  many  homes,  render  a  maid  unnecessary. 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Inc. 


EDISON 

News  Notes 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Housing  estimates  that 
the  next  three  years  must  see  the  building  of 
at  least  5,000,000  homes  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  housing  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  domestic  help  problem,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  homes  be  electrically  equipped, 
including  an  adequate  number  of  convenient 
outlets  located  on  the  wall  where  electric  table 
appliances,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices  are  easily  connected  without 
disturbing  the  lighting  arrangement. 

Norway  most  nearly  approaches  the  United 
Slates  in  the  use  of  electric  household  appli- 
ances, because  22%  of  the  population  lives  in 
electrically  lighted  homes. 

The  longest  high  voltage  transmission  line 
in  existence  carries  electricity  from  Mono 
Lake  in  California  to  the  Mexican  border 
— a  distance  of  418  miles. 

When  you  build  your  house  or  your  architect 
prepares  specifications,  be  sure  enough  elec- 
trical outlets  are  provided  so  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  advantage  of  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  using  electrical  household  ap- 
pliances. 


CHICAGO 

New  York  Ontario,  California 

In  Canada,  Canadian  Edison  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  Ontario 


For  the  convenience  of  our  customers  we  maintain  the  following 
SERVICE  STATIONS 


Atlanta 


Ontario.  California 
St.  Louis.  1003  Pine  St. 
Seattle,  Maritime  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  24  Peachtree  Arcade 
Los  Angeles.  505  Equitable  Bldg. 


Boston.  138  Purchase  St. 
Portland.  412  V,  Stark  St. 
Chicago.  157  W.  Lake  St. 
New  York.  140-142  Sixth  Aoe. 
Salt  Lake  City.  147  Regent  Si, 


San  Francisco,  155  New  Montgomery  St. 
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(Continued  from  Page  38) 

shackles  of  01'  Marse  Rum — and  his 
kicks — have  our  misgivings  for  the  future 
and  regrets  for  the  days  of  our  servitude. 
Good  old  shackles!  What? 

So  Sam,  convinced  in  his  heart  of  the 
good  sense  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  remonstrances, 
yet  came  out  of  his  shell  reluctantly  and 
walked  over  to  the  bungalow  to  keep  his 
dinner  engagement  with  leaden  feet.  He 
had  made  no  vow  of  seclusion,  but  he  felt 
as  though  he  were  breaking  one;  at  least 
letting  down — in  a  way,  shirking.  He  had 
kept  out  of  this  foolishness  for  more  than  a 
year;  and  here,  in  spite  of  his  experience  on 
the  last  occasion,  he  was  going  back  to  the 
same  place — for  more  of  the  same  thing! 
No,  not  that.  This  time  it  could  hardly  be 
worse  than  a  deferring  of  the  hours  for  the 
undisturbed  pondering  of — matters  and 
things  that  required  freedom  from  dis- 
traction. 

Mr.  Coolidge  waved  to  him  from  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  came  to 
meet  him  with  a  face  of  smiling  welcome. 

"Good  boy!"  he  said.  "I  wasn't  sure 
that  you  wouldn't  back  out  at  the  last 
minute.  Come  round  to  the  side  porch. 
The  folks  are  all  there." 

Sam  stopped  short. 

"Is  this  a  party?"  he  inquired. 

"Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,"  Mr. 
Coolidge  replied,  chuckling.  He  raised  his 
voice.  "Leyton,  come  down  here!  I've 
got  him,  but  I'm  needing  help  to  hold  him." 

"Coming,  sir,"  answered  a  loud  and 
cheerful  call,  and  a  young  man  stockily 
built,  freshly  pink-skinned  ran  lightly  down 
the  porch  steps  and  walked  briskly  toward 
them,  his  pink  face  agrin.  He  caught  Sam 
by  the  arm  and  shook  him  violently,  ad- 
dressing him  with  highly  opprobrious 
epithets;  and  then  seized  his  hand  and 
shook  that  with  no  less  energy.  Sam,  far 
from  resenting  this  conduct,  returned  the 
hand  grip  with  a  responsive  vigor  that  elic- 
ited an  "Ouch,  leggo,  dammit!"  from  his 
assailant,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  himself 
suffused  with  a  strange  glow  of  pleasure. 

"Herbert,  I'm  simply  tickled  into  hys- 
terics to  see  you!"  he  cried. 

"I  think  you  are  a  remarkably  smooth 
liar,"  said  Mr.  Leyton.  "  Mr.  Coolidge  here 
tells  me  that  you  have  been  in  Southern 
California  for  a  year  or  two,  and  you  could 
have  seen  me  if  you  had  wanted  to  any  time 
in  the  last  six  months,  or  before  that.  Why 
did  you  leave  San  Francisco  without  telling 
your  friends?" 

"The  police  didn't  give  me  time,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  write  for  fear  they  were 
watching  the  mails,"  Sam  answered. 
"Down  here  for  long?" 

"I  live  here.  I'm  a  los'  angel.  I  was 
at  the  club  to-day  when  you  were  lunching, 
but  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
you  beat  it  just  as  I  was  getting  up  to  see  if 
my  eyes  had  deceived  me.  Mr.  Coolidge 
told  me  that  it  was  indeed  you,  and  I  in- 
vited myself  to  dinner  here.  Now  mark  the 
hand  of  destiny:  Who  should  I  find  on  my 
arrival  but  another  dear  young  friend  of 
mine  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  You  know  her  too.  Guess!" 

Involuntarily  Sam  drew  a  quick,  deep 
breath. 

"Emmy  Stryne,"  Leyton  told  him. 
"Wouldn't  that  concuss  you!  And  not 
only  Emmy  " 

Mr.  Coolidge,  who  had  been  listening 
with  pleased  interest,  interrupted  here. 

"Let's  go,"  he  said.  "You  take  one  of 
his  arms,  Leyton,  and  I'll  take  the  other." 

Held  thus,  Sam  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  porch,  where  two  young 
women  were  sitting  and  trying  to  look  as  if 
they  had  not  overheard  the  conversation. 
One  of  them  was  Miss  Emilia  Stryne.  Sam 
had  met  her  once  or  twice  in  his  previous 
existence,  and  had  absolutely  forgotten  her. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  extraordinarily  effu- 
sive in  assuring  her  of  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  meet  her  again,  and  he  retained  her 
hand  so  long  that  the  poor  girl  was  posi- 
tively almost  embarrassed. 

Then  he  forced  himself  to  turn  to  Mattie 
Walling.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  he 
saw  her  as  he  ascended  the  porch  steps.  His 
glance  must  have  been  too  rapid  in  its 
sweep  to  register  anything  but  a  blurred 
impression  before  it  rested  on  Miss  Stryne. 
But  that  he  was  instantly  and  acutely  aware 
of  her  is  certain,  and  with  that  cognizance 
he  was  seized  by  an  emotion  powerful  and 
poignant  beyond  anything  that  he  had  ever 
experienced,  and  which,  exquisite  as  it  was, 
became  intensified  when  he  looked  directly 
into  Mattie's  eyes  and  spoke  her  name.  He 
wondered  then  that  his  utterance  was  even 
audible,  and— to  his  relief— it  was  distinct 


and  firm.  Again  he  marveled  at  the  self- 
control  that  kept  him  from  crushing  her 
hand  in  his  grasp.  The  impulse  to  do  so 
was  hard  to  overcome.  Then  he  was  fearful 
that  his  manner  and  expression  would 
betray  him,  not  only  to  her  but  to  the 
onlookers;  and  that  was  a  perfectly  ground- 
less apprehension,  for  he  succeeded  in  smil- 
ing quite  easily,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  face  to  indicate  any  emotion  whatsoever. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here,"  he 
said.  He  wanted  her  to  know  that. 

"I  am  always  surprising  you  by  appear- 
ing at  the  houses  of  my  friends,"  she  re- 
turned laughingly.  "I  remember  the  last 
time  you  told  me  that." 

Sam  thought  that  at  least  she  was  not 
holding  any  grudge  against  him.  She  had 
changed — grown  up.  More  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  how  dainty!  He  wished  that 
she  would  look  away  from  him  so  that  his 
eyes  could,  without  offense,  examine  every 
detail  of  her  loveliness.  He  wanted  to 
touch  her  hand  again;  he  longed  to  drop 
his  mask,  burst  the  restraints  that  conven- 
tion imposed  upon  speech,  lay  open  and 
bare  to  her  all  that  he  felt  and  tear  aside 
the  defensive  veils  that  obscured  his  knowl- 
edge of  her  heart.  And  all  that  he  could 
say  was,  "I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here." 

"  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  told  him  that  there 
were  to  be  young  ladies  he  would  be  too  bash- 
ful to  come,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge  jocularly. 

"  Is  he  really  bashf  ul  ?  "  asked  Miss  Emmy, 
widening  innocent  eyes.  "Are  you,  Mr. 
Weatherbee?  I  never  used  to  think  so." 
She  spoke,  Sam  thought,  as  if  she  had  run 
about  the  braes  and  pulled  gowans  with 
him. 

"Is  he!"  Leyton  exclaimed.  "He's  the 
original  blushing  violet  grafted  on  the  sen- 
sitive plant.  He's  got  the  stricken  hart  and 
the  startled  fawn  pushed  up  into  the  rhi- 
noceros class.  Don't  look  at  him  or  you'll 
start  the  rich  tide  of  crimson.  Let  me  tell 
you  something  about  that  bashful  bird. 
List!" 

"I  wouldn't  start  anything  if  I  were  you, 
Herbert,"  Sam  suggested,  pleasantly  con- 
scious of  Herbert's  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  I've  got  a  pile  of  rocks  by  my  front  door 
myself." 

"  I'll  tell  it  in  private  then,"  said  Leyton. 
"  Miss  Stryne,  will  you  let  me  speak  to  you 
apart?  " 

"A  part  of  the  time?"  asked  clever  little 
Miss  Stryne.  "  I  don't  mind  that  so  much. 
The  trouble  with  you  is — well,  I'll  take  Mr. 
Weatherbee's  advice  and  won't  start  any- 
thing." 

The  awkward  moment  had  passed.  Pres- 
ently Mrs.  Coolidge  came  in  to  an  apparently 
light-hearted  and  mirthful  gathering,  and 
gently  reproached  Sam  for  his  unneighborly 
conduct  of  the  past,  which,  she  trusted,  he 
now  repented  and  would  amend. 

"Imagine  that  Mr.  Weatherbee  has  not 
been  here  since  your  last  visit,  my  dear!" 
she  said  to  Mattie. 

"Significant,  I  should  say,"  remarked 
Leyton  the  irrepressible,  and  at  that  Mattie 
showed  that  her  blushes  came  and  went  as 
easily  as  ever;  not  a  rich  tide  of  crimson, 
but  enough  to  be  discernible. 

Sam  observed  that  no  special  inducement 
was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge's house,  and  that  he  expected  to  make 
a  common  nuisance  of  himself  hencefor- 
ward; and  then,  speaking  of  neighbors, 
Mrs.  Coolidge  was  happily  reminded  of  the 
two  new  bungalows  then  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. She  anticipated  a  building  boom  and 
a  vicinage  of  really  nice  people.  Mr.  Cool- 
idge, appealed  to,  considered  this  more  than 
likely.  This  was  a  peculiarly  favored  spot, 
he  said,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the 
hills,  which  shunted  off  the  sea  fogs  while 
admitting  the  sea  breezes,  and  at  the  same 
time  diverted  the  desert  winds  except  in  the 
chilly  winter  months;  thus,  with  more  than 
the  usual  intelligence  and  discrimination  of 
hills,  attracting  the  most  desirable  climatic 
conditions  at  all  times  of  the  year  and 
repelling  the  undesirable. 

"You  talk  as  if  you  had  bought  up  some 
of  the  property  round  here,"  remarked  Sam 
when  the  laughter  had  subsided. 

"I  have,"  retorted  Mr.  Coolidge.  "I  was 
afraid  that  you  might  get  in  ahead  of  me 
and  hold  me  up.  He  has  an  uncanny  fore- 
sight, this  young  man,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  others.  "Wherever  he  locates, 
real-estate  values  rise." 

Sam  felt  that  Mattie  was  looking  at  him 
with  particular  attention.  Did  she  under- 
stand this  allusion?  It  was  more  than  prob- 
able. He  thought  that  his  host  might  have 
shown  better  sense  than  to  have  made  it, 
and  then  a  suspicion  entered  his  mind  that 
this  meeting  might  have  been  arranged  for 


the  purpose  of  inducing  him  by  a  softer 
influence  to  give  up  his  Figueroa  lease.  He 
rejected  it  at  once.  Coolidge  was  too  square 
for  that,  and  Mattie— it  was  inconceivable 
of  Mattie.  But  the  thought  that  she  was 
even  indirectly  an  interested  party  stabbed 
him  sharply  and  painfully. 

However,  the  others  evidently  supposed 
that  Mr.  Coolidge  was  talking  about  sub- 
urban property,  and  Emmy  Stryne  was 
announcing  her  determination  to  make  a 
home  in  the  neighborhood  a  condition  of 
her  acceptance  of  any  matrimonial  pro- 
posal, when  the  belated  arrival  of  the  Cool- 
idges'  married  daughter  and  her  nearly  new 
husband  created  a  diversion.  Sam  recog- 
nized the  bridegroom  as  one  of  the  men- 
Parsons— who  had  been  present  when,  on 
that  same  porch,  Dillingham  Coolidge  had 
led  the  chorus  that  yelped  him  from  the 
pack.  He  bristled  at  the  recollection;  but 
Parsons  was  entirely  cordial,  and  Sam  re- 
called that  he  had  not  joined  in  the  yelping 
on  that  humiliating  occasion.  In  fact,  when 
the  women  had  convoyed  Mrs.  Parsons  into 
the  house  and  left  the  four  men  to  them- 
selves Sam  found  himself  cottoning  to 
Parsons  extremely.  A  fine  chappie!  And 
Leyton — well,  Leyton  had  not  been  exactly 
a  bosom  friend  in  the  old  days  back  in  San 
Francisco,  but  Sam  had  always  liked  him— 
just  as  he  had  liked  twenty  other  good  fel- 
lows. Yet  Leyton  had  just  now  hailed  him 
with  unmistakably  genuine  pleasure,  and 
continued,  in  every  look,  as  in  numerous 
proposed  plans  for  getting  together,  to 
show  that  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  old 
acquaintance  lapse  again.  Coolidge — no 
question  about  Coolidge's  friendship  either. 
That  had  been  shown  from  the  first.  Rather 
odd,  too,  that  it  should  have  been  so! 

But  the  great  thing  was  that  these  men 
regarded  him  with  respect,  and  that  he  had 
earned  respect  and  knew  that  he  had  done 
so.  It  was  good  to  be  with  men  like  these — 
heart  warming.  If  he  could  have  dismissed 
Mattie  from  his  mind  he  would  have  been 
having  a  perfectly  bully  time.  Women  are 
always  taking  the  joy  out  of  life — or  putting 
it  in.  Even  when  Parsons  made  a  joking 
comment  on  the  checked  suit  and  explained 
it  to  Leyton,  Sam  felt  no  inclination  to 
bristle  now.  For  that  matter,  they  were  all 
in  business  suits,  and  the  checks  were  not 
the  checks  of  old,  and  had  been  made  by 
a  decent  tailor. 

Then  they  all  went  in  to  dinner,  and  Sam 
was  placed  next  to  Mattie. 

"Are  we  going  to  quarrel  again,  do  you 
think?  "  she  asked  him  almost  immediately. 

"I  hope  not,"  Sam  answered.  "I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  we  should." 

"Nor  I;  but  somehow  we  always  seem 
to,  don't  we?  Let's  be  nice  to  each  other 
this  time." 

"Don't  be  too  nice,"  Sam  cautioned  her. 
"I  might  presume."  He  truly  felt  that 
there  was  danger  of  it. 

"You  are  beginning  again,"  she  told  him 
with  a  slight  contraction  of  her  brows.  ' '  But 
you  apologized  for  the  last  time,  so  I'm 
going  to  try  to  be  patient." 

"Did  I  apologize?" 

"Thank  you. for  the  roses.  It  was  you 
sent  them  to  me,  wasn't  it?" 

"You  don't  suppose  I  would  deny  send- 
ing roses  to  any  lady  who  accused  me  of  it, 
do  you?" 

Mrs.  Parsons  spoke  across  the  table. 

"  I  saw  Millicent  Reid  in  at  Wenzel's  this 
afternoon,  Mattie.  She's  crazy  to  see  you 
before  she  goes  to  Santa  Barbara.  She  told 
me  to  tell  you." 

"I'll  call  her  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
Mattie.  She  turned  again  to  Sam.  "Why 
did  you  stop  sending  them?" 

"I  had  a  chatty  little  letter  from  Jane 
Coolidge  some  time  ago.  She  wrote  to  ask 
me  if  I  thought  that  Mrs.  O'Reilly  could  be 
induced  to  send  her  eggs  by  parcel  post. 
Incidentally  she  gave  me  all  the  news  about 
Dillingham  and  herself  that  she  thought 
would  interest  me.  I  suppose  you  see  a 
good  deal  of  Jane  now.  A  sweet  girl!  A 
dear,  sweet  girl!" 

He  was  not  sure  that  she  had  heard  him, 
as  she  seemed  to  listen  to  something  that 
Parsons  was  telling  Mr.  Coolidge. 

"Oh,  I  read  that,"  she  told  Parsons. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  it  ?  "  Mr.  Coolidge 
asked  her,  and  a  general  discussion  followed 
her  answer. 

Sam  was  the  only  one  who  took  no  part 
in  it.  Challenged  by  Leyton,  he  said  that 
he  had  no  time  for  books.  To  what  fol- 
lowed he  was  inattentive.  Even  when  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  on  his  right,  spoke  to  him,  he 
answered  more  or  less  at  random;  and 
when  she  gave  him  up  his  mind  returned  to 
the  contents  of  Jane  Coolidge's  letter. 
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"I  don't  like  the  way  you  look,"  Mattie 
said  in  her  lowered  voice. 

"I  don't  think  you  ever  did,"  Sam  re- 
sponded. "But  I  thought  we  were  to  be 
nice  to  each  other." 

"That  might  be  considered  nice.  Per- 
haps I  am  concerned  about  your  health." 

"Are  you?" 

"Not  a  bit.  You  look  very  well." 
"Don't  you  like  me  to  look  well?" 
"Ye-es." 

"Then  you  really  like  the  way  I  look." 

"You  should  have  been  a  lawyer." 

"Instead  of  a  junkman." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  quarrel 
after  all.  Suppose  you  ask  me  if  I  have  seen 
the  play  that  you  saw  the  other  night.  You 
say  that  you  don't  read  books." 

"Only  trade  catalogues  and  the  news- 
papers. Yes.T  do;  I  was  reading  a  book 
the  other  night — The  Ladies'  Garland  of 
Verse.  Sentimental  drivel  from  the  poets. 
It  was  to  laugh.  I  don't  go  to  playhouses, 
so  I'll  have  to  talk  to  you  about  the  poets, 
I  suppose." 

"I  think  you  used  to  be  fond  of  plays— 
of  a  sort." 

"I  used  to  dance;  I've  been  known  to 
sing — in  tolerant  society;  I  used  to  waste 
my  time  in  many  foolish  ways.  But  theaters 
are  expensive,  and  even  movies  cost  money, 
directly  and  indirectly.  A  man  can't  dis- 
sipate and  be  at  his  best  for  work  the  next 
day.  I  like  to  be  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
for  early-morning  service  in  the  temple  of 
Mammon." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"You  have  grown  to  like  money,  haven't 
you?" 

"I  worship  it,  as  I  said,"  he  replied, 
divining  contempt  in  her  tone,  but  defying 
it.  "I  love  the  musical  jingle  and  the  crisp 
rustle  of  it.  Some  of  these  days  I'll  have 
a  mattress  stuffed  with  thousand-dollar 
bills  and  roll  in  it,  and  dream  sweet  dreams 
of  making  more." 

"You  wouldn't  dream —  you  would 
scheme." 

"  I  accept  the  correction.  You  are  right. 
If  ever  I  dreamed,  I'm  wide  awake  now." 

"  I  inferred  that,"  she  said  coldly.  "Bur- 
glars are  very  wide-awake  people,  too,  aren't 
they?" 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  suspect 
me  of  " 

There  was  another  interruption  here, 
and  Sam  had  no  opportunity  to  renew  his 
question  until  nearly  an  hour  later,  as  the 
party  were  strolling  back  to  the  house  from 
a  moonlight  inspection  of  Mr.  Coolidge's 
Japanese  summer  pavilion,  lately  built  in 
the  bambooclumpadjoiningthe  tenniscourt. 
Then  he  deliberately  took  Mattie  by  the 
arm,  but  with  a  light  touch,  and  detained  her. 

"Please  let  them  go  on,"  he  said  as"  she 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  rather 
surprised  than  pleased.  But  she  lingered, 
nevertheless. 

"I  just  want  to  know  why  you  seemed 
inclined  to  be  friendly  with  me  and  then 
appeared  to  change  your  mind.  I'm  not 
very  good  at  fencing,  particularly  with  you. 
You  see,  I  can't  thrust  at  you  whole- 
heartedly, and  you  have  a  skillful  way  of 
getting  under  my  guard." 

"You  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  finesse, 
aren't  you?"  Mattie  said  sweetly.  "You 
can  call  a  girl  a  romantic  fool,  for  instance, 
because  that  isn't  a  thrust.  More  of  a  blow 
with  your  manly  fist,  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  isn't  it?" 

"Are  you  bringing  that  up  again?  "  Sam 
laughed.  "  I  explained  that  to  you  once." 

"And  you  can  turn  your  back  on  me  and 
walk  away  while  I  am  speaking  to  you," 
she  went  on. 

"You  told  me  that  I  had  apologized  for 
that.  At  all  events,  it  wasn't  because  I 
didn't  like  the  way  you  looked." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  that— plainly. 
As  I  looked  at  you,  I  saw  that  your  face  had 
grown  hard.  Just  hard!  Oh,  I  don't  mean 
that  it  is  when  you  are  smiling  or  talking 
to  people,  or  even  when  you  are  trying  to 
look  inscrutable — but  in  repose.  I  realized 
it  then,  and  I  spoke  impulsively  and  impo- 
litely. Really,  I  was  sorry  to  see  it.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  you  talk  as  you  did  about 
money  and  giving  up  everything  else  to 
make  it,  and— to  hear  of  your  making  it  the 
way  you  do.  All  that  I  am  sorry  for,  Mr. 
Weatherbee,  if  you  insist  on  plain  speaking." 

"Let  me  get  my  slow  mind  round  that," 
said  Sam  gravely,  after  a  pause.  "Once  on 
a  time  you  objected  to  me  because  I  was  an 
idler  and  a  spendthrift.  Now  you  accuse  me 
of  being  an  earnest  worker  and  a  money- 
maker. I  was  soft— now  I'm  hard.  But 
really  I'm  making  my  money  honestly.  I 
told  you  (  hat  I  wasn't  very  good  at  fencing, 


didn't  I?  You  don't  think  that  I  am  a  fence, 
do  you — a  partner  of  burglars  and  a  receiver 
of  stolen  property?  Is  that  what  you 
meant?   I  was  going  to  ask  you." 

"Do  you  think  it  honest  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessity  of— of  other  people  by 
standing  in  the  way  of  their  enterprises  and 
refusing  to  give  ground  unless  you  are 
paid  an  impossible  and  ridiculous  sum  of 
money — practically  blackmailing?  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  anything  about  business, 
but  I  shouldn't  think  that  what  is  called 
sharp  practice  is  necessary  to  success." 

Sam  was  usually  slow  to  anger,  being 
rather  of  the  temperament  hard  to  heat 
through,  but  retentive  when  heated;  but  at 
this  it  seemed  that  all  the  blood  in  his  body 
mounted  with  a  rush  to  his  head.  He  was 
so  long  silent,  fighting  against  the  rage, 
disgust  and  despair  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him,  that  Mattie  felt  some  com- 
punction, or  perhaps  misgiving.  Silence  is 
a  good  weapon  of  defense,  and  women  find 
it  particularly  baffling  in  an  antagonist. 

"Perhaps  I  am  doing  you  an  injustice," 
she  said  in  a  slightly  altered  tone. 

"Not  the  least,"  Sam  assured  her.  He 
had  the  same  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
voice  that  he  had  felt  when  he  had  first 
spoken  to  her  that  evening.  Yet,  as  before, 
there  was  no  tremor  or  other  hint  of  pas- 
sion in  it.  "Not  the  least,"  he  repeated. 
"I  see  now  very  clearly  how  utterly  devoid 
of  principle  I  must  appear  to  you  and  Dil- 
lingham Coolidge — in  the  light  of  your 
common  interest.  Dillingham,  failing  to 
oust  me  by  having  my  building  permit  re- 
voked, and  by  other  means  of  righteous 
coercion,  each  of  which  has  resulted  in  a 
felonious  raise  of  my  price — Dillingham 
calls  me  a  highwayman;  you  call  me  a  bur- 
glar. Sweet  unanimity  of  opinion!  Two 
souls  with  but  a  single  thought,  as  the 
Ladies'  Garland  hath  it." 

"You  are  behaving  detestably — as  usual," 
cried  Mattie.  "I  shall  just  tell  you 
that  " 

"Don't!"  Sam  interrupted  roughly.  "I 
think  you  have  told  me  enough.  I  admit 
everything — my  bad  manners  and  my  moral 
obliquity.  I  offer  you  my  congratulations, 
and  when  I  see  Dillingham — and  it  isn't 
unlikely  that  I  shall — I'll  congratulate  him. 
Let's  walk  on." 

"You  " 

Mattie  stopped  on  a  gulp. 

"Let's  walk  on,  shan't  we?" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Mattie. 

It  became  perfectly  evident  to  everybody 
that  something  of  a  serious  nature  had  hap- 
pened during  the  few  minutes  that  these 
two  had  detached  themselves  from  the 
party.  Mattie  was  rather  excessively  gay, 
with  fits  of  abstraction  at  intervals,  and 
Sam  was  cheerful  and  loquacious  beyond 
reason,  except  now  and  then  when  he 
thought  himself  unobserved.  Also,  he  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
beach  party  that  Leyton  proposed,  pledged 
himself  to  play  golf  at  the  country  club  with 
Parsons  on  the  following  Saturday  and  ar- 
ranged a  theater  party  of  his  own,  with  a 
supper  in  a  Mexican  restaurant  in  Sonora 
town  after  the  show. 

"And  you,  Miss  Walling?"  He  beamed 
amiably  at  Mattie. 

"It  will  be  delightful,  and— thank  you  so 
much.   I  love  enchiladas." 

"Just  the  same,  she  hasn't  the  least  in- 
tention of  going,"  Emmy  Stryne  confided 
to  Leyton. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  asked  the 
young  man.  Not  that  he  doubted  her. 
They  had  already  agreed  that  Sam  had 
proposed  to  Mattie  and  been  refused. 

"She  is  going  back  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  night  train  to-morrow,  and  then  she  has 
a  house  party  on  at  the  Stanleys',"  Emmy 
replied. 

The  young  ladies,  it  appeared,  were  going 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Coolidge,  and  Mr.  Cool- 
idge was  to  drive  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band and  Herbert  Leyton  back  to  Los 
Angeles. 

"Want  to  come  along,  Weatherbee?"  he 
asked  Sam.  "We'll  make  a  quick  trip." 

"Right  into  my  hand!"  said  Sam.  "If 
you've  got  room,  I'd  enjoy  the  drive." 

And  so  the  arrangement  was  carried  out, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  departure  no  farewells 
were  exchanged  between  Sam  and  Mattie — 
just  one  look.  Hers,  troubled,  defiant, 
scornful  and  quickly  averted;  his,  stern 
and  sustained. 

The  run  was  a  quick  one,  as  Mr.  Cool- 
idge had  promised.  After  he  had  dropped 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Leyton  he  drove 
past  the  lot  on  Figueroa  Street  on  the  home- 
ward route.  The  buildings  and  the  lumber 
piles  bulked  imposingly  in  the  moonlight. 


"Quite  an  establishment,"  he  remarked 
to  Sam.  "  You've  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it, 
Weatherbee.  Want  to  get  out  and  see  if  the 
night  watchman  is  on  the  job?" 

"No,  thanks,"  replied  Sam,  who  had 
been  sitting  silently  by  his  side  since  the 
others  had  left  the  car.  "  He's  a  good  man 
and  I  trust  him.  Think  I  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  it,  eh?  You  probably  haven't 
stopped  to  consider  that  all  I  have  accom- 
plished has  been  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  other  people — of  their  ig- 
norance, want  of  ingenuity  and  lack  of  skill. 
Don't  you  think  that's  highly  immoral,  and 
a  cause  for  shame?  " 

"If  I  did  I  wouldn't  be  your  partner  in 
crime,"  replied  Mr.  Coolidge. 

"In  your  business,  doesn't  your  con- 
science ever  reproach  you  for  buying  land 
and  options  on  land  and  selling  at  vastly 
enhanced  prices  to  people  who  want  that 
land  to  build  their  houses  and  fortunes  on? 
Yet  I  believe  you  take  advantage  of  their 
necessities  to  soak  them." 

" I  do— most  cheerfully.  Why  not?" 

"And  does  this  principle,  or  lack  of  prin- 
ciple, apply  to  leases?" 

" I  should  say  it  does.  Why?" 

"Ask  Miss  Walling,"  replied  Sam.  "And 
now  I'll  ask  you  another  question.  It  may 
sound  rather  insulting,  but  it  isn't  meant 
to  be.  Did  you  invite  me  to  your  house 
to-night  to  give  Miss  Walling  a  chance  to 
persuade  me  that  I  should  let  Dillingham 
have  our  lot  on  his  own  terms?" 

"Yes,  that  does  sound  rather  insulting," 
said  Mr.  Coolidge  quietly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Sam,  in- 
stantly repentant.  "  I'm — I'm  considerably 
wrought  up  over — over  something  that 
Miss  Walling  said  to  me  a  little  while  ago. 
I  see  it  was  a  rotten  thing  to  ask  you,  but 
I'm  hardly  accountable.  Please  forget  it.  I 
know  very  well  that  you  didn't.  I — the 
fact  is — oh,  the  devil!" 

Mr.  Coolidge  gave  him  a  quick  side 
glance. 

"It  was  a  foolish  question,  at  least,"  he 
said.  "You  have  only  to  recall  our  talk  of 
this  morning,  when  I  told  you  that  I  had 
no  wish  to  influence  you.  That  has  been 
my  attitude  throughout,  and  is  now.  I 
knew  that  Miss  Mattie  was  to  be  with  us 
when  I  asked  you  to  come.  She  had  tele- 
phoned to  Mrs.  Coolidge  from  the  hotel 
where  she  was  staying  with  her  friends,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  I  should  bring  her  and 
Miss  Stryne  down  with  me;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  subject  of  this  con- 
founded lot  would  be  broached.  I  wasn't 
sure  that  she  knew  about  it.  I  invited  you 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  I  have 
invited  you  a  score  of  times  before — be- 
cause I  had  a  liking  for  you,  and  I  thought 
that  you  were  leading  a  too  solitary  life." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  cried  Sam.  "I  ought  to 
be  kicked." 

"Another  thing,"  Mr.  Coolidge  went  on: 
"I  think  I  told  you  once  that  I  had  met 
your  grandfather  in  my  youthful  days.  I 
didn't  tell  you  that  I  knew  your  Aunt 
Prudence."  He  sighed  and  laughed,  and 
then  sighed  again.  "Poor  girl!  I  was 
younger  than  she,  but  " 

He  sang  unmusically  and  off  the  key: 

"Ah,hadlbut  hvedwithaboo-oyishlove  

"It  was  really  a  calfish  love.  She  used  to 
sing  that  song  at  me,  playing  the  accom- 
paniment on  her  harp  and  looking  sidelong 
at  me  and  laughing,  the  puss!" 

"I  think  I  can  show  you  the  harp,  sir," 
said  Sam. 

"I  didn't  know  that  she  had  been  living 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  me  until  after  she 
died  and  the  house  was  closed — about  a 
month  before  you  came.  Well,  you  remind 
me  of  her  at  times.  Little  tricks— and  it 
hasn't  made  me  like  you  any  the  less." 

"I'm  a  thousand  times  over  sorry,  sir," 
Sam  told  him  remorsefully. 

"So  Miss  Mattie  said  some  things  that 
got  under  your  skin,  did  she?"  Mr.  Cool- 
idge kept  his  eyes  on  the  road,  but  his  tone 
invited  confidence  for  confidence. 

"I  used  to  know  her  in  San  Francisco. 
You  know  that,"  Sam  responded.  "Per- 
haps you  haven't  heard  that  I  proposed  to 
her  there,  and  was  turned  down.  Very 
properly,  I  think.  Still,  I  wanted  to  have 
her  good  opinion,  at  least,  so  it  was  rather  a 
disappointment  to  me  to-night  to  find  that 
she  not  only  regarded  my  occupation  as 
decidedly  low,  though  suited  to  my  sordid 
peasant  cunning,  but  regarded  me  as  a 
blackmailer— a  very  dishonest  and  un- 
scrupulous sort  of  person  indeed.  Stand- 
ing in  dear  Dillingham's  way,  of  course. 
Natural,  I  suppose,  but— er — disappoint- 
ing."      (Continued  on  Page  44) 
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floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 
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Every  rug  is  a  constant  collector  of  three  kinds  of  dirt: 
embedded  grit,  clinging  litter  and  surface  dust.  Three 
cleaning  processes,  therefore,  are  constantly  necessary. 
Only  The  Hoover  performs  all  three.  It  gently  beats, 
to  dislodge  all  the  destructive  embedded  grit.  It  swiftly  . 
sweeps,  to  detach  all  the  stubbornly  adhering  litter.  It 
powerfully  suction  cleans,  to  withdraw  all  loose  surface 
dirt.  It  is  guaranteed  to  prolong  the  life  of  rugs.  And 
it  is  the  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

e  HOOVER 

It   Beats  —  as    it   Sweeps  —  as    it  Cleans 

For  operation  on  farm  lighting  or  private  electric  plants  The  Hoover  is  equipped  with  special 
low  voltage  motors  at  no  extra  cost.  Write  for  booklet,"How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner." 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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HE  growing  patronage  of  Hotel  Sherman 
has  made  necessary  the  addition  of  three 
full  stories — now  ready  for  occupancy. 

This  increased  space  will  enable  us  to  ac- 
commodate the  traveling  public  without 
annoyance  or  delay  in  securing  reservations. 

Each  floor  in  Hotel  Sherman  is  a  separate 
unit  as  to  clerk  and  attendant  service. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  finer  details 
of  modern  management  which  have  made 
Hotel  Sherman  so  popular. 

Hotel  Sherman  is  the  home  of  the  College 
Inn,  one  of  the  world's  famous  restaurants, 
widely  known  as  the  gathering  place  of 
prominent  people  for  dinners  and  after- 
theatre  entertainment. 

Rooms  with  bath,  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day 
for  one  person — from  $5  to  $8  for  two. 


Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 

Van  Buren  at  La  Salle 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  all  with 
outside  light  and  air.  In  the  heart  of  the 
wholesale,  financial  and  general  business 
district,  directly  across  from  La  Salic 
St.  Station.  Rates  $z.  50  and  #3  a  day. 


FoYt  iJearbortt  Hotel,  Chicot/ o 
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(Continued  from  Page  42) 

"But  what  do  you  care?"  said  Mr. 
Coolidge  after  a  pause. 

"Not  a  snap  of  my  fingers,"  replied  Sam. 
"Only  I'm  going  to  call  a  stockholders' 
meeting  sometime  next  week,  and  you 
fellows  can  either  buy  or  sell  back  to  me; 
run  the  concern  yourselves  with  Daniels  for 
manager,  or  let  me  dispose  of  it.  I  can 
engage  to  get  a  good  price  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  for  the  whole  thing,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel,  and  one  that  will  let  you  all  out 
with  a  good  profit  on  your  investments." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  after 
that?"  asked  Mr.  Coolidge,  showing  no 
surprise  at  this  amazing  declaration. 

"Bank  my  money  and  set  out  for  a  tour 
of  the  world  on  my  nerve,  with  a  fifty- 
dollar  bill  sewed  in  my  shirt  for  emergen- 
cies," Sam  replied.  "Honolulu  first  " 

"According  to  your  carefully  considered 
plan." 

"And  then  the  Philippines.  China,  per- 
haps. Wherever,  by  keeping  my  eyes  open, 
I  can  see  a  good  opportunity  for  an  ener- 
getic young  man  with  a  little  capital." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  to- 
morrow?" 

"San  Diego.  I'll  see  how  things  will 
stack  up  there,  get  a  statement  ready  for 
the  meeting,  sound  Daniels  and  be  back 
the  next  night.  Then  I'll  have  another  talk 
with  you." 

"H'm!"  observed  Mr.  Coolidge,  and 
made  no  other  observation  until  he  stopped 
his  car  at  Sam's  gate.  Then  he  said, 
"Think  it  over,  son,"  and  gave  Sam's  hand 
a  quick,  hard  grip. 

"Oh,  one  thing  more,"  said  Sam.  "I 
suppose  Dillingham's  father  is  backing  him 
in  this.  Financing  him,  I  mean.  Dilling- 
ham's company  wouldn't  be  willing  to  pay 
what  Smythe  offered  yesterday— not  if 
there's  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  scheme." 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  Mr.  Coolidge 
said  after  a  moment's  consideration.  "Any- 
way, I'm  out  of  it.  You  do  as  you  please; 
only  I  wouldn't  cut  off  my  nose  to  spite  my 
face  if  I  were  you — and  I  wouldn't  sit  up 
to  worry.  Things  always  look  better  after 
a  night's  sleep." 

"And— and  is  Miss  Walling  making  a 
stay  of  any  length  with  you?" 

"She  leaves  us  to-morrow  to  go  north 
with  her  friends.  Good  night." 

As  the  car  started  off  Sam  walked  slowly 
to  the  house  and  let  himself  in.  At  last  he 
had  his  desired  solitude  for  the  concen- 
trated pondering  of  matters  and  things. 

There  was  one  small  consolation  that 
the  events — or  event — of  the  evening  had 
brought.  It  had  simplified  his  problems.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  problem  left.  Mattie  was 
out  of  his  life— finally.  He  felt  no  regret — 
absolutely  no  regret.  To  be  sorry  for  the 
loss  of  a  woman  who  was,  first,  vindictive, 
nursing  for  years  the  rankling  remembrance 
of  imagined  slights;  second,  snobbish, 
despising  all  callings  not  sanctioned  by  her 
caste;  third,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
narrow-minded;  fourth,  unsympathetic — 
under  which  head  might  be  included  her 
heartlessness,  her  cruelty  that  found  de- 
light in  the  infliction  of  pain  by  poisoned 
words;  fifth,  a  woman  who  was  illogical 
as  unfair,  in  condemning  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  all  business,  namely,  getting  the  best 
of  the  other  fellow,  but  condemning  it  only 
when  its  application  was  against  the  inter- 
ests of  her  affianced,  who  was  doing  his 
level  best  to  apply  it  himself ;  a  woman  so 
shallow,  so  purblind,  so  infatuated  as  to 
choose  a  Dillingham  Coolidge  for  her  mate ! 
Why,  to  lose  a  woman  like  that  was  nothing 
to  regret,  even  if  she  had  been  his  to  lose ! 

But  there  was  the  loss  of  his  ideal  Mattie. 
That  was  different.  And  because  of  that  it 
became  necessary,  for  his  soul's  sake,  to  get 
away  from  the  house  that  she  had  tenanted, 
from  the  work  that  she  had,  in  a  sense, 
inspired.  And  that  simplified  things.  An 
easy  way  out.  As  to  the  lot,  stick  Mr. 
Dillingham  Coolidge  for  the  ultimate  ob- 
tainable nickel,  then  sell  out  and  get  out. 

"Over  the  world  so  wide,  'somewhere 
east  of  Suez.'  Mate  me  with  some  savage 
woman  who  will  rear  my  dusky,  goat- 
catching  race.  No,  not  that  either.  Plenty 
of  sweet,  lovable  white  girls  in  the  world, 
and  I'll  have  one.  'Shall  I,  wasting  in  de- 
spair, die  because  a  woman's  fair?  ...  If 
she  be  not  so  to  me,  what  care  I  how  fair  she 
be? '  as  the  garland  hath  it.  Fair  enough ! " 

A  sharp,  twanging  sound  startled  him. 
He  listened  for  a  moment  or  two  until  its 
vibrations  had  died  away,  and  then  picked 
up  the  lamp  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
whence  the  sound  had  seemed  to  come. 
His  eye  fell  on  Aunt  Prudence's  harp,  and 


he  remembered  that  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  had  removed  the  broken  strings 
with  the  intention  of  replacing  them,  and 
had  tightened  those  that  were  left.  A 
closer  examination  showed  that  one  of  these 
had  snapped.  He  laughed,  and  then  set 
down  the  lamp,  struck  a  match  and  relit 
his  pipe. 

"Poor  Aunt  Prudence!" 

And  old  Coolidge  had  watched  her  fingers 
as  they  had  plucked  these  same  strings, 
and  had  no  doubt  wished  for  the  courage  to 
hold  and  kiss  them. 

"There  seem  to  be  ghosts  in  the  house 
to-night,"  Sam  said  aloud,  and  took  him- 
self and  his  pipe  outdoors. 

A  faint  wind  stirred  and  rustled  the  dry 
gray  aprons  of  the  palms.  Sam's  eyes  lifted 
to  the  spreading  crowns  of  the  noble  trees 
whose  giant  fronds  were  sharply  etched  in 
black  against  the  deep  neutral  blue  of  the 
starlit  sky.  The  vastness  of  that  gold- 
flecked  vault,  the  peace  and  almost  un- 
broken stillness  of  the  night  shamed  his 
mood.  What  sort  of  a  tempest  could  rage 
in  the  trivial  teacup  that  he  called  his  soul? 
Did  Coolidge  rage  against  pretty  Prudence 
Weatherbee?  Did  he  do  the  tinhorn  scoun- 
drel, disreputable  Bill  Jevins  entire  justice? 

Why  not  Dillingham?  Many  people  con- 
sidered Dillingham  an  agreeable  young 
man.  He  had  some  mean  traits  perhaps, 
but  who  hasn't?  Be  fair,  Sam.  Dillingham 
is  young,  good-looking  in  his  way,  intelli- 
gent, of  good  social  position  and  prospects. 
Would  you  consider  any  other  girl  shallow, 
purblind  and  infatuated  for  accepting  him? 

"  I'd  come  pretty  near  it,"  Sam  muttered, 
answering  his  own  question.  "But  then, 
I'm  prejudiced." 

He  paced  the  paths  among  the  trees  until 
he  suddenly  felt  himself  overcome  by  weari- 
ness; then  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  like 
a  log  until  very  late  the  next  morning. 
After  making  a  hurried  toilet  and  a  still  more 
hurried  breakfast  he  went  to  get  his  car, 
and  on  his  way  encountered  Judge  O'Reilly, 
who  was  pottering  among  the  fruit  trees. 

"You're  late  up  this  morning,"  said  the 
judge.  "  More  by  token,  you  was  not  home 
last  night.  I  saw  you  go  out,  but  I  wouldn't 
stop  you.  '  'Tis  little  devilment  comes  into 
his  life  to  brighten  it,'  I  says  to  myself. 
'Let  him  have  his  fling  for  wanst.'" 

"Don't  stop  me  now,  judge,"  said  Sam. 
"I'm  hurrying.  Won't  be  back  to-night 
either.  Be  good." 

"Tell  me  before  you  go  what  rules  there 
is  about  visitors — women  visitors  that 
comes  in  and  walks  on  the  grass  and  picks 
the  flowers  and  asks  questions.  Am  I  to 
permit  it  promiscuous,  or  will  you  set  vis- 
itors' days?" 

"  Are  we  having  visitors?  "  Sam  inquired. 

"  We're  like  to  have  any  day,  the  way  the 
grounds  is  looking,"  the  old  man  answered. 

"  If  they're  women,  don't  encourage  them ; 
they're  dangerous,"  said  Sam. 

"So  is  food  and  drink  if  you  don't  use 
discretion  with  'em,"  observed  the  judge. 
"Otherwise,  they're  pleasing  to  the  taste 
and  necessary  to  happiness.  You  ^an  get 
along  without  them  for  a  while,  but  you'll 
not  feel  comfortable.  I'd  rather  have  an 
attact  of  indigestion  than  go  hungry,  mind 
you  that." 

"I'll  argue  it  out  with  you  some  other 
time,"  Sam  told  him,  and  hurried  to  his 
car.  As  he  drove  off  O'Reilly  hailed  him 
and  beckoned,  but  Sam  only  smiled  and 
waved  his  hand. 

The  smile  cost  him  some  effort,  for  not- 
withstanding his  sleep  and  the  glad  morn- 
ing sunshine,  cheerfulness  had  not  come 
to  him.  He  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of 
mind  when,  after  what  should  have  been 
an  exhilarating  drive,  he  entered  his  office; 
but  in  spite  of  that  he  smiled  again,  and 
broadly,  for  sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the 
dividing  rail  and  tapping  the  arm  of  it  with 
nervous  fingers  was  Dillingham  Coolidge. 

"Well,  well!"  Sam  exclaimed  genially. 
"Pickles,  as  I  live!  Dear  old  Pickles  come 
to  see  me!  This  is  indeed  a  treat!" 

Dillingham  got  up  from  the  bench,  but 
his  face  showed  more  relief  than  pleasure. 
He  offered  his  hand,  but  Sam  must  have 
been  too  busy  with  the  catch  of  the  barrier 
to  see  it. 

"Walk  into  my  parlor,"  Sam  continued 
in  the  same  cordial  tone.  'Tis  the  prettiest 
little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy.  Sit 
down.  Been  waiting  long?  " 

"About  half  an  hour,"  replied  Dilling- 
ham petulantly.  "  Nice  business  hours  you 
keep."  He  took  out  his  cigarette  case. 
" May  I  smoke?" 

"I  told  him  he  couldn't,"  said  Miss 
Macrae  sharply  over  her  shoulder. 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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The  area  of  roofs  yearly  covered  with  Cerlain-teed  is  greater 
than  that  covered  by  any  other  ^mt/  of  prepared  roofing. 
Certain-teed  comes  in  rolls — both  in  the  staple  gray  hind  and 
the  mineral-surfaced  green  or  red,  and  also  in  green  or  red 
mineral-surfaced  shingles  for  residences.  Light,  medium  and 
heavy  Certain-teed  Roofings  are  guaranteed  for  five,  ten  and 
fifteen  years  respectively.  The  mineral-surfaced  Certain-teed 
is  guaranteed  for  ten  years. 


How  Dealers9  Stocks 
Affect  the 
Price  You  Pay 


IARGE  stocks  which  remain  on  the 
J  dealers'  shelves  for  a  long  time 
cost  more  to  handle  than  small  stocks 
that  are  sold  rapidly. 

For  this  reason,  Certain-teed  makes 
it  possible  for  dealers  to  carry  stocks 
of  Certain-teed  Roofing,  Paint,  Var- 
nish, Etc.,  small  enough  in  size  to  be 
sold  rapidly. 

Certain-teed  has  accomplished  this 
by  placing  ample  stocks  of  all  its 
products  in  conveniently  located 
warehouses  and  distributing  centers 


throughout  the  country.  From  these 
points  dealers  can  obtain  needed 
supplies  quickly. 

By  making  use  of  this  service, 
dealers  can  sell  you  these  highest 
quality  products  at  a  real  saving  in 
cost  and  still  make  a  fair  profit  on 
the  transaction. 

See  your  dealer  about  Certain-teed. 
If  he  hasn't  enough  of  what 
you  want  in  stock,  he  can  get  more 
for  you  quickly  from  a  nearby 
Certain-teed  distributing  center. 


Certain- teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain-teed 
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The  one  hundred  and  eighty 'eight  Kresge  Stores  throughout  the  coun' 
try  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  this  holiday  season  memorable; 
now  let  them  wish  you  very  sincerely  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas. 
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" Quite  right," said  Sam.  "Sorry,  Pickles, 
but  it's  the  rule.  We  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  fire  here.  As  it  is,  and  careful  as  we 
are.  people  have  complained  that  our  in- 
flammable buildings  were  a  menace  to  sur- 
rounding property.  They  got  an  order  to 
tear  us  all  down  not  long  ago,  and  tried  to 
enforce  it.  Luckily  I  was  here  when  the 
gang  walked  in.  But  that  doesn't  interest 
you.  What's  on  your  mind,  Pickles?" 

"My  name  isn't  Pickles,  you  know, 
Weatherbee,"  Dillingham  said  with  some 
irritation. 

"An  affectionate  nickname,"  Sam  told 
him  blandly.  "Something  piquant  and 
puckery  to  the  mouth  about  you  too.  But 
let  that  pass.  What's  on  your  mind?  I 
know,  of  course,  that  you  were  passing  and 
thought  you'd  drop  in  for  a  little  chat; 
but — Miss  Macrae,  will  you  oblige  me  by 
stepping  into  the  tool  department  and  ask- 
ing Johnson  for  a  left-handed  monkey 
wrench  ?  And  wait  until  he  finds  one  please. ' ' 

Miss  Macrae,  who  had  forgotten  herself 
so  far  as  to  snort,  departed  meekly  on  her 
errand,  merely  inquiring,  sotto  voce,  if  the 
monkey  were  left-handed.  When  she  had 
gone  Sam  swung  round  on  his  chair  and 
looked  at  his  visitor  very  intently,  trying  to 
decide  whether  his  high-arched  eyebrows 
or  his  very  red  and  wet-looking  lips  dis- 
gusted him  the  more. 

"Well?"  he  said  abruptly. 

"I  came  to  see  whether  I  couldn't  induce 
you  to  be  reasonable  about  this  lease  of 
yours,"  said  Dillingham.  "Of  course,  you 
know  what  my  interest  is.  My  uncle  told 
me  that  he  had  wised  you  when  I  called 
him  up  this  morning.  I  was  a  prize  idiot 
to  give  him  the  chance,  but  I  thought  he 
might  help  me  out.  If  I  had  kept  dark 
and  left  it  to  Smythe  &  Grey  I  believe 
you'd  have  taken  half  what  I'm  offering 
now — and  that  would  have  been  an  out- 
rageous price." 

"What  are  you  offering  now?" 

Sam  took  a  match  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  began  to  shave  it  into  symmet- 
rical toothpick  form. 

"Smythe  made  you  our  final  offer  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

"I  know,  and  I  turned  it  down.  Now 
how  much  are  you  willing  to  raise  the  bid? 
You  came  here  prepared  to  raise  it,  didn't 
you?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Dillingham  replied. 

"Thanks  for  calling,"  said  Sam,  snap- 
ping his  knife  shut  and  tossing  his  match 
away.  "I'veenjoyedyourvisit."  He  got  up. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  asked  Dil- 
lingham. "You  put  a  figure  on  it.  That's 
something  you  haven't  done  yet.  I  might 
stand  for  a  small  advance  to  get  the  thing 
settled,  but  " 

"But  you  haven't  another  dirty  trick 
left  in  your  filthy  bag,"  Sam  interrupted 
sternly.  "Not  another  special  ordinance 
or  injunction  or  any  other  suit  that  you 
think  you  might  make  stick,  eh?  Can't 
make  skulking,  sneaking  or  bulldozing 
work  any — you  sit  down,  or  I'll  telescope 
you  into  a  chair  cushion.  You  can't  bluff, 
so  you'll  buy,  will  you,  Pickles?" 

That  was  a  mistake  of  Sam's.  Dilling- 
ham did  not  use  a  lip  stick.  The  color  of  his 
lips  then  proved  it.  Sam  laughed  reassur- 
ingly. 

"Excuse  my  violence,  Dillingham,"  he 
said,  lowering  his  voice.  "I  admit  that 
your  methods  have  irked  me,  but  I  shouldn't 
have  lost  my  temper.  We  are  talking  busi- 
ness now,  aren't  we?  How  about  ten 
thousand  additional?  I  know  you  can  get 
another  location  without  being  robbed,  but 
I  know  that  your  competitors,  Carey  & 
Jacobs,  have  got  the  next  best  to  this 
corner,  and  that  it's  well  worth  ten  thou- 
sand more  to  you,  even  if  your  firm  doesn't 
think  so." 

Dillingham,  not  entirely  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Sam's  outburst,  cogitated  for 
quite  a  few  moments,  and  then  forced  a 
rather  ghastly  grin. 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  go  to  over  five  thou- 
sand above  what  Smythe  told  you,"  he 
said,  "but  " 

Sam  interrupted  again. 

"Make  it  fifteen  thousand,"  he  said. 

"I'll  see  you  damned  first!"  Dillingham 
snarled  with  unexpected  spirit.  "And  I'll 
say  that  of  all  the  robbers  " 

"I  know  it,"  Sam  admitted.  Then  he 
dropped  his  voice  persuasively.  "Say 
fifteen  thousand,  and  I  won't  try  to  raise 
you  another  cent.  You  were  willing  to  go 
to  ten.  Now  what's  five  thousand  more  to 
you,  looking  at  the  matter  dispassionately? 
Fifteen  thousand  added  to  Smythe's  offer. 
Think  of  it — and  think  quickly,  because  I 


should  have  been  on  my  way  to  San  Diego 
by  this  time,  and  in  five  minutes  I'll  be 
starting." 

Dillingham  took  one  of  them  to  think 
dispassionately. 

"Leave  me  my  watch,"  he  said  at  last. 
"It's  a  gift  from  a  dear  dead  friend.  You're 
on!  Fifteen  thousand  goes ! " 

"I  won't  take  it,"  said  Sam  calmly. 

"What?"  Dillingham  almost  shrieked 
in  his  rage  and  exasperation. 

"I  won't  take  it,"  Sam  repeated.  "But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  If  you  want  to 
pay  me  my  actual  moving  expenses,  four 
blocks  up  the  street,  including  the  time 
it  takes  to  get  the  stock  arranged  and  ready 
for  business,  and  then  add  a  bonus  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  which  I  reckon  is  only  a 
fair  and  moderate  compensation,  we'll  for- 
get what  you  offered  by  Smythe  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  I'll  cancel  my  lease  and  start 
moving  at  a  week's  notice." 

"You're  joking,"  Dillingham  whispered 
huskily,  after  a  pause.  "There's  some  in- 
fernal catch  in  it." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Sam  replied.  "I'm  not 
given  to  joking  in  business  affairs.  If  it 
suits  you,  tell  Smythe  to  fix  up  the  papers 
and  bring  them  to  me  to  sign  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Now  get  out!  Oh,  I  nearly 
forgot.  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
engagement,  which  I  do  herewith." 

"Thanks,"  said  Dillingham.  "Weather- 
bee,  this — this  is  p-pretty  white  of  you," 
he  stammered. 

"Get  out!"  roared  Sam. 

He  went  quickly  to  the  telephone,  called 
Mr.  Coolidge  up  and  told  him  what  he  had 
done. 

"Hello,"  he  called.  "Hello,  are  you 
there?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Coolidge's  voice. 
"I  was  thinking." 

"Do  you  approve?" 

"  I  think  I  do — yes.  Listen,  Weatherbee, 
my  boy !  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything 
definite  about  selling  out.  Put  off  your 
San  Diego  trip  and  come  over  here  and  see 
me.  I've  something  to  tell  you  that  may 
interest  you." 

"Sorry,  but  I'm  just  starting,"  said  Sam, 
and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

As  he  was  getting  into  the  car  he  heard 
the  telephone  bell  ringing  violently,  but 
Miss  Macrae  was  just  entering  the  office 
and  he  decided  that  he  would  let  her  an- 
swer it. 

"Tell  'em  I'll  be  back  to-morrow  night, 
Jessie,"  he  called. 

Once  into  Stephenson  Avenue  and  clear 
of  the  city  traffic,  Sam  drove  with  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  law  governing  speed, 
and  miraculously  arrived  at  the  San  Diego 
branch  well  within  four  hours  of  his  start- 
ing time,  without  accident  or  arrest.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Daniels,  he  at  once 
began  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  stock, 
store  and  renovating  shop,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  arranged  and  conducted  with 
admirable  efficiency  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas.  Then  the  two  plunged  into  the 
books,  with  which  they  were  busied  until 
a  late  hour  of  the  night.  In  the  morning 
they  went  at  it  again,  and  continued  their 
labors,  with  brief  intermissions  throughout 
the  day  and  again  into  the  night,  until  Sam 
had  the  material  he  wanted.  A  long  con- 
ference followed,  so  that  it  was  nearly  one 
o'clock  when  Sam,  after  fortifying  himself 
with  coffee  at  an  all-night  lunch  wagon, 
started  back  to  Los  Angeles. 

His  visit  of  inspection  had  given  him  a 
great  deal  to  think  of.  For  one  thing,  it  had 
shown  him  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in 
picking  his  branch  manager.  Daniels  had 
proved  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Weatherbee  conception  and 
methods,  which  he  was  carrying  out  with 
enthusiasm  and  efficiency.  He  had  ideas 
of  his  own,  too,  had  Daniels.  He  had 
been  reaching  out  lately  into  the  marine 
business— dealing  with  worn  and  discarded 
items  of  ship  equipment  in  a  small  but 
profitable  way,  and  he  wanted  to  extend 
that  department.  Sam  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 
With  half  a  dozen  lieutenants  of  Daniels' 
capability,  Sam  thought — and  they  were 
to  be  found,  if  a  man  kept  his  eyes  open- 
well,  no  use  thinking  about  what  he  might 
do  with  those  men.  He  had  decided  to  get 
out.  Daniels  could  at  least  run  the  con- 
cern at  a  profit  if  the  stockholders  wanted 
to  keep  it  going. 

Nevertheless,  Sam  continued  to  think 
about  it;  and  when  he  got  home  he  con- 
tinued to  think  about  it  as  he  sat  struggling 
with  drowsiness  in  a  large  easy-chair.  No 
use  going  to  bed  with  the  dawn  already 

1 Continued  on  Page  49) 


Quake 

A  super- grade — 
No  fancy  price 


Quaker 

rlour_ 


Not  for  All 

Only  careful  buyers  get  it 


To  get  Quaker  Flour  you 
must  show  that  you  want  it. 
Specify  it  when  you  order.  If 
your  grocer  lacks  it,  have  him 
get  it. 

Quaker  Flour  requires  a 
special  grade  of  wheat.  Then 
only  about  half  of  the  kernel 
goes  into  it — just  the  choicest 
parts. 

We  make  two  lower  grades 
ourselves,  from  the  flour  we 
omit  from  Quaker. 

For  our  friends 

Quaker  Flour  is  made  for 
the  lovers  of  Quaker  cereals. 
For  the  women  who  want  super- 
quality. 

It  is  white  and  fine  and  fla- 
vory.  It  makes  lighter,  better 
bread. 

But  only  certain  wheat  will 
make  it,  and  then  only  part  of 
that  wheat. 

It  requires  modern  mills  and 
expert  millers.    Chemists  must 


constantly  analyze  it — bakers 
constantly  test  it  in  the  mill. 

Millions  want  it 

Millions  want  this  grade  of 
flour.  The  demand  is  amazing. 
And  it  comes  from  users  tell- 
ing others,  for  we  do  little  ad- 
vertising. 

One  mill  has  grown  to  four 
mills — to  a  daily  capacity  of 
10,000  barrels.  Yet  not  one- 
tenth  of  those  who  would  en- 
joy it  even  know  of  Quaker 
Flour. 

Get  your  share 

Make  an  effort  to  get  it- 
show  that  you  want  it.  Users 
pay  no  fancy  price.  It  costs 
your  grocer  little,  if  any,  more 
than  ordinary  flour.  Our  profit 
is  very  small. 

Learn  what  Quaker  quality 
means  when  applied  to  flour. 
It  will  increase  your  respect 
for  all  the  Quaker  cereals. 


The  Quaker  Oats  (bm  party 

Quaker  Flour  Mills 
Akron,  Ohio      Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa      Peterborough,  Ontario      Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 


Quaker 
Biscuit  Flour 

This  is  a  special 
flour  made  from  spe- 
cial wheat  for  dain- 
ties. Use  for  biscuits, 
pancakes,  sweets,  etc. 
The  leavening  is  in 
it.  The  sealed  round 
package  keeps  it 
ever-fresh. 


Quaker  Farina 

This  is  granulated  in- 
ner wheat — just  the 
sweetest,  choicest  bits. 
It  is  fancy  farina  with- 
out a  fancy  price.  No 
better  grade  is  possible. 
Use  in  waffles,  griddle 
cakes,  etc.,  where  the 
granulations  add  de- 
lights. 
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YOU  need  only  the  evidence  of  your 
eyes  to  be  convinced  that  the  Paige 
"Lakewood"  Model  is  a  supremely  beauti' 
ful  motor  car. 

But  go  just  one  step  farther,  please,  and 
take  a  single  demonstration  behind  the 
power  plant  that  is  capable  of  seventy-five 
miles  per  hour. 

Then  you  will  realize  that  this  car  repre- 
sents  one  of  the  most  important  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  six-cylinder 
engineering. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROl 

Manufacturers  oj  Paige  Motor  Cars  ami  Moto 
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breaking  and  a  certainty  of  oversleeping 
into  the  middle  of  a  day  that  he  needed  the 
whole  of.  Smythe  would  be  coming  about 
the  lease;  then  the  preparation  for  the 
work  of  removal  would  have  to  be  begun 
at  once.  He  would  have  to  superintend  the 
work  of  removal  and  settling — unless  his 
stockholders  wanted  him  to  sell  out,  and 
then  he  would  be  under  no  obligation  to 
whoever  bought.  Yes,  Jessie  Macrae 
would  have  to  get  busy;  and,  by  the  way, 
he  would  see  that  Jessie  was  taken  care  of 
in  the  new  organization,  whatever  it  was. 
That  marine  stuff  looked  big.  The  ungodly 
price  of  all  new  equipment  and  the  general 
lack  of  system  among  the  marine-stores 
dealers  generally — much  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  was  presented  by  the  general 
junkers  and  secondhanders.  But  it  would 
mean  a  sail  loft  to  begin  with.  More  capi- 
tal— well,  no.  Let  San  Pedro  alone  for  the 
present  and — the  meeting  first.  That 
couldn't  be  any  too  soon.  Sell  out  and  get 
out.  Couldn't  get  out  any  too  soon.  This 
haunted  house  

Rotten  old  jungle!  Hot— blazing  hot! 
And  he  would  certainly  have  to  kill  that 
betel-chewing  little  dato  with  the  red,  wet 
lips.  The  slinking  scoundrel  must  not  be 
allowed  to  marry  Mattie,  even  if  the  em- 
pire was  at  stake.  He  was  a  Mohammedan, 
too,  and  they  wouldn't  allow  him  to  own 
a  corner  lot  in  California.  Thump,  thump, 
thump— thump,  thump!  He  must  be 
summoning  the  tribe.  Hark,  'tis  the 
Indian  drum !  The  woods  and  rocks  around 
echo  the  warlike  sound.  Hot!  Phew! 
Now  they  are  coming  along  the  upper  deck. 
Footsteps — stealthy  footsteps !  Quiet 
again  now,  but  they  are  coming!  Got  to 
make  an  effort — make  an  effort  

He  made  the  effort  and  sat  up,  blinking 
in  the  sun  that  scorched  his  face.  Then 
sensing  a  human  presence,  he  turned 
quickly  and  saw  Mattie  Walling  standing 
in  the  doorway,  holding  in  one  hand  a  little 
cluster  of  roses. 

She  started  back  as  he  rose,  but  only  a 
half  step,  for  he  made  no  movement  imme- 
diately after  that;  but  still  dazed  and 
heavy  with  sleep  he  continued  to  stare  at 
her  until,  laughing  a  little  nervously,  she 
spoke. 

"I — I  knocked,"  she  said. 

"Won't  you  come  in? "  Sam  invited.  His 
tone  was  very  gentle,  for  she  was  looking 
at  him  appealingly,  and  her  smile  was 
tremulous.  Sam  next  noted  that  her  face 
was  pale  and  that  her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
rapidly.  She  made  no  response  to  his  in- 
vitation; but  standing  there,  she  held  out 
the  roses,  still  with  that  pathetic  smile. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  send  me  any 
more,  so  I  am  picking  them  myself,"  she 
said;  and,  strangely,  her  voice  was  as 
tremulous  as  her  smile.  "Mr.  O'Reilly 
told  me  to  help  myself,"  she  continued. 
"The — the  door  was  open.  I  knocked,  but 
you  didn't  answer;  so  I  helped  myself,  and 
then  came  back  and  knocked  again." 

Sam  nodded  dumbly. 

"I  will  come  in,"  she  said,  and  entering 
the  room,  laid  a  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  that  he  had  placed  for  her  and  leaned 
as  if  she  needed  its  support.  "  You  are  very 
angry  with  me,  of  course,"  she  resumed. 

"No,"  answered  Sam;  and,  stooping, 
he  picked  up  the  papers  that  in  his  sleep 
had  fallen  from  his  relaxed  hand.  "No," 
he  said  again. 

"You  have  a  right  to  be.  I  said  some 
things  to  you  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  and 
for  which  I  want  you  to  forgive  me." 

"Please  don't!"  Sam  begged,  greatly 
moved. 

"But  I  must.  I  had  a  long  talk  yester- 
day morning  with  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  he 
told  me  so  much  of  what  you  had  been 
doing.  And  he  showed  me  how  wrong  I 
had  been  about  you.  He  was  so  kind  too." 
Mattie'3  hand  sought  her  belt  and  plucked 
forth  a  handkerchief.  Her  eyes  were  bright 
with  the  moisture  of  tears,  but  she  dabbed 
them  quickly  and  went  on  with  what  she 
had  to  say: 

"And  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  came 
back  from  town,  he  told  me  of  something 
else  that  you  had  done— I  had  already 
heard  of  it  or  a  version  of  it — and— and  I 
stayed  to  see  you.  I  had  meant  to  return 
to  San  Francisco  last  night,  but  I  stayed — 
to  see  you." 

"Don't  distress  yourself,"  said  Sam, 
himself  distressed  and  puzzled. 

One  thing  he  gathered— that  Mr.  Cool- 
idge had  put  him  right;  but  to  him  that 
hardly  explained  Mattie's  agitation,  her 
broken  utterance  and  tear-swimming  eyes. 
This  was  a  new  Mattie  altogether. 


"It  hurts  me  to  see  you  so,"  he  con- 
tinued. "After  all,  I  don't  think  you  were 
at  all  to  blame.  In  the  old  days  you  knew 
me  as  a  pretty  worthless  sort  of  fellow. 
I  may  have  had  some  good  stuff  in  me;  I 
like  to  think  that  I  had;  but  it  was  spoiled. 
I  was"— he  hesitated  and  smiled — "junk. 
When  you  saw  me  again  I  was  about  ready 
for  the  scrap  heap.  It  was  after  I  saw  you 
and,  I  think,  largely  because  I  had  seen 
you,  and  because  of  what  you  said  then, 
added  to  the  remembrance  of  what  you  had 
said  before,  that  I  decided  that  I  was  worth 
making  over,  and  determined  to  do  it  if  it 
were  possible.  I  began  in  my  own  way  as  I 
saw  it  open  to  me.  You  couldn't  see  it  with 
my  eyes,  naturally.  It  seemed  a  con- 
temptible way  to  you.  I  can  tell  you, 
though,  that  I  have  found  it  broadening  as 
I  have  traveled  it.  It  is  useful  work,  and 
bigger  than  you  might  think." 

"Oh,  please  believe  that  I  understand 
now!"  she  said.  "I've  been  stupid  in 
that — stupid  and  blind  in  many  ways,  but 
I  understand  that  now." 

"Then  that's  all  right,"  Sam  told  her 
cheerfully.  "No  harm  done.  In  fact,  you 
have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good — because 
I  have  always  kept  the  idea  of  your  ap- 
proval before  me.  Did  you  know  that? 
So,  you  see,  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to 
feel  apologetic.  You  have  made  me  feel 
much  happier  by  coming  here  and  telling 
me  what  you  have;  remember  that.  If 
you  and  Dillingham  Coolidge  " 

"I  want  you  to  understand  one  thing," 
Mattie  said  quickly,  her  color  rising,  "I 
have  never  been  engaged  to  Dillingham 
and  there  has  never  been  any  possibility 
that  I  would  be,  because — he  has  asked  me 
to  marry  him  more  than  once,  and  I  think 
that  he  must  have  given  his  family  and 
other  people  the  impression  that  my  refusal 
was  not  final.  Jane,  I  know,  has  always 
laughed  at  me  when  I  told  her  that  it  was. 
You  know  that  our  families  have  always 
been  intimate,  and— and  I  liked  Dilling- 
ham, in  a  way — until  yesterday." 

"Why  until  yesterday?  "  asked  Sam,  try- 
ing to  speak  calmly. 

"He  was  down  here  yesterday,"  Mattie 
answered,  the  red  in  her  cheeks  deepening. 
"  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  you  come 
to  his  terms — boasted  of  it,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  I  would  be  pleased.  He— 
he  asked  me  to  marry  him  again.  Do  you 
think  I  am  awful,  telling  you  all  this? 
Because  his  uncle  had  already  told  me  what 
mean,  despicable  things  he  had  done  to 
carry  his  point,  and  I  knew  that  if  you  had 
made  any  concessions  it  was  because  you 
thought  it  right  and  fair  to  make  them. 
I — I  think  that  I  hurt  Dillingham's  feelings, 
and  I  wasn't  sorry  when  Mr.  Coolidge  came 
back  from  town  and  told  me  what  had  really 
happened.  Mr.  Coolidge  likes  you.  He 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  you — about 
your  work  and  how  pluckily  and  cleverly 
you  had  accomplished  things,  toiling  so 
incessantly — so  incessantly ! 

"Can  you  imagine  how  I  felt  and  why 
I  stayed  to  see  you?  Oh,  you  poor,  lonely, 
obstinate,  brave,  silly,  silly — man!  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  did  you  harden 
yourself  against  me  when  I  wanted  to  be 
your  friend?" 

"  Did  you  want  to  be  my  friend,  Mattie?  " 
asked  Sam. 

Oh,  those  clear  hazel  eyes  of  hers,  looking 
at  him  now  so  pityingly!  And  with  the 
pity  in  them  was  there  nothing  else? 
Could  that  be  too? 

"Do  you  know  that  I  love  you?"  He 
could  tell  her  that  at  least. 

"I  sometimes  thought  you  did — a  little. 
Do  you?  Is  that  why  you  have  made  me 
afraid  of  you,  hurt  me,  tried  to  make  me 
think  the  worst  of  you?  Did  you  imagine 
that  I  could  possibly  love  you  when  you 
did  all  that?  I  suppose  you  did.  I  suppose 
you  thought  I  did  because  I  was  so  unhappy 
when  you  disappeared  and  so  absurdly 
happy  when  I  found  you  again  here,  and 
then  so  unhappy  when  I  found  you  changed, 
though  I  had  wanted  you  to  change.  They 
say  that  women  are  never  more  illogical 
than  when  they  love.  Possibly  you  thought 
I  loved  you  because,  after  you  had  stopped 
sending  me  those  roses,  I  schemed  to  come 
down  here  with  the  Dawsons  and  schemed 
again  to  get  Mrs.  Coolidge  to  invite  me  to 
her  house  so  that  I  could  see  you — even  if 
you  had  treated  Dillingham  as  shamefully 
as  they  told  me,  and  as  I  half  believed. 
That  was  illogical  too.  Perhaps  you  think 
I  love  you  because  I  loved  you  long  ago 
when  I  was  a  romantic  little  fool  and  made 
you  angry— and  suffered!" 

"Mattie!  Mattie!"  cried  Sam.  "You 
mustn't  say  things  like  that— unless  " 
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He  took  the  hand  that  had  rested  on  the 
chair  and  put  that  slight  barrier  aside. 

"Wait,  please,"  she  said,  repelling  him 
with  her  free  hand.  "Unless  what?  Unless 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  here  because  I  love  you, 
and  because  I  think  you  are  the  most  dense 
and  dear — oh,  Sam,  do  you  think  you  can 
make  over  the  junk  that  is  me?" 

"I  don't  want  to,"  Sam  replied. 

But  that  was  so  long  after  she  had  asked 
the  question  that  it  seemed  a  perfectly 
irrelevant  and  incomplete  statement. 


Had  the  government  made  an  ill-advised 
attempt  to  recapture  by  force — and  in- 
evitable bloodshed — the  factories  on  behalf 
of  their  owners,  the  red  revolution  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  at  least,  might  now  be  a 
fact.  Giolitti,  who  is  certainly  neither  a 
Washington  nor  a  Napoleon,  but  who  is, 
nevertheless,  practically  the  government  in 
himself,  has  been  much  blamed  for  his  act 
in  surrendering,  or  apparently  surrendering 
to  the  insurgent  workmen;  but  for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  he  averted  civil  war. 

Will  there  be  a  revolution  in  Italy?  I  do 
not  know.  No  one  knows.  But  one  thing 
is  obvious.  The  entire  industrial  popula- 
tion, and  to  a  large  extent  the  agricultural 
population,  is  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  dis- 
content which  may  easily  lead  to  revolution. 
Suffering  acutely  under  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  which  has  risen  fabulously 
in  Italy,  and  excited  by  long-continued 
socialist  and  anarchist  propaganda,  both 
during  the  war  and  since,  it  believes  firmly 
that  a  revolution — tipo  russo,  as  they  say — 
means  the  millennium  for  the  proletariat. 
You  cannot  walk  twenty  yards  down  any 
street  in  Italy  without  seeing"  Viva  Lenin" 
scrawled  upon  the  walls.  You  cannot  any 
day  pick  up  an  Italian  newspaper  without 
reading  of  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
armed  workmen  and  the  civil  power. 

The  events  of  September,  as  I  said,  were 
in  the  nature  of  a  dress  rehearsal ;  but  they 
bring  to  a  focus  some  at  least  of  the  more 
important  problems  which  Giolitti's  inter- 
vention left  in  the  air  rather  than  settled. 

Comparative  Wage  Scales 

The  trouble  started  in  that  great  metal- 
lurgical industry  which  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  banks 
in  close  connection  with  the  financial  mag- 
nates of  prebellum  Germany,  has  grown  up 
in  the  North  of  Italy.  Before  the  war  Italy 
was  certainly  a  paradise,  despite  occa- 
sional trouble  in  such  storm  centers  as 
Turin,  for  the  employer.  The  wages  he  paid 
would  be  regarded  by  an  American  or  Brit- 
ish captain  of  industry  as  fantastically 
ridiculous. 

It  must,  bf  course,  be  remembered  that 
before  the  war  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
Italian  workman  was  very  low.  He  prac- 
tically never  ate  meat — macaroni  and  vege- 
tables were  his  staple  diet.  He  drank  very 
little.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  laborious  and 
moderately  contented.  He  worked  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  for  a  day's 
labor  he  received  less  than  his  American 
brother  for  one  hour.  Here  is  a  list,  from 
official  sources,  of  the  wages  paid  during 
the  last  few  years  to  skilled  mechanics  in 
metallurgical  industry  of  Turin:  LIRE 


PER  DAT 

1914  1% 

1915  4.25 

1916  4  to  9 

1917  4  to  15 

1918  6  to  15 


Four  lire  a  day  at  the  prewar  parity  of 
exchange  equaled  about  eighty  cents.  This 
was  for  a  skilled  mechanic  in  an  arduous 
industry,  and  was  the  highest  rate  in  Italy. 
In  Milan  it  was  slightly  less.  In  other 
centers  and  in  other  industries  it  was  often 
considerably  lower. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  list 
that  wages  in  what  was,  of  course,  a  muni- 
tion industry  did  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
increase  fabulously  during  the  war.  There 
is  a  very  slight  expansion.  Yet  those  great 
metallurgical  factories  were  feverishly  busy 
on  vast  war  orders,  and  certainly,  as  cor- 
porations, they  were  making  those  vast 
profits  which  war  contractors  pocketed  the 
world  over  and  which  were  as  notorious  in 
Italy  as  elsewhere.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
that,  emigration  being  stopped,  the  em- 
ployers had  an  immense  reservoir  of  labor 
on  which  to  draw.    There  was,  in  fact,  a 


And  a  little  later,  Judge  O'Reilly,  potter- 
ing in  the  garden,  happened  to  look  up  and 
saw  them  standing  together  by  the  big 
bush  of  Gold  of  Ophir.  They  were  looking 
at  the  old  house.  The  old  man's  eyesight 
was  not  what  it  had  been,  so  that  he  lost 
the  expression  of  their  faces  as  now  and 
again  they  turned  to  each  other  and  spoke— 
which  was  a  pity.  But  his  grin  widened 
and  still  widened,  nevertheless,  and  when 
a  mocking  bird  near  by  suddenly  burst  into 
song  it  became  almost  ecstatic. 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 

great  migration  of  labor  from  the  other 
parts  of  Italy  to  the  north,  where  the  al- 
ready existing  establishments  were  expand- 
ing to  colossal  undertakings  never  dreamed 
of  by  their  founders,  and  where  entire  new 
industrial  towns,  manufacturing  every  sort 
of  commodity,  sprang  up  like  mushrooms 
in  a  night.  Wages  did  not  even  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  for  Italy  began  even  in  1914,  before 
the  country  itself  entered  the  war,  and 
which  has  since  mounted  to  heights  which 
to  the  Italians  seem  incredible. 

By  1920  the  daily  wage  of  the  Italian 
metallurgical  worker  had  increased  to  an 
average  stated  by  Giolitti,  the  Italian 
Premier,  to  be  about  seventeen  lire  a  day. 
This  is  certainly  somewhere  near  the  truth, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  total 
cost  of  living  in  Italy  has  increased  from 
the  prewar  level  by  something  like  five 
hundred  per  cent  on  the  average — in  some 
cases  very  much  more. 

At  the  actual  rate  of  exchange  with 
American  money  seventeen  lire  represents 
only  about  seventy  cents,  and  the  Amer- 
ican seventy  cents  of  1920  represents  only 
about  thirty-five  cents  of  prewar  purchas- 
ing power.  Prices  in  Italy  for  the  working- 
class  housekeeper  are  about  half  those  of 
America.  So  the  net  result  of  the  vicious 
circle  for  the  Italian  workman  is  that  he  is 
slightly  less  well  off  with  his  seventeen  lire 
than  he  was  with  his  four  lire  a  day  before 
the  war. 

But  in  the  meantime  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  his  habits.  Army  rations  gave  him 
a  taste  for  meat  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
increased  consumption  of  that  commodity 
is  a  matter  of  serious  preoccupation  to  the 
Italian  Government.  From  various  causes, 
army  rations,  the  strain  of  excessive  war 
work,  and  so  on,  he  now  drinks  alcohol  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  1914.  Constantly 
straining  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard 
of  life  by  a  higher  wage,  he  finds  himself 
mocked  by  a  constant  diminution  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wages  he  receives. 
And,  like  the  industrial  classes  in  other 
European  countries,  his  moral  fiber  and 
possibly  his  physique  weakened  by  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  war,  he  himself 
contributes  to  that  diminution  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  tokens  he  receives  for 
his  labor  by  a  diminution,  often  deliberate, 
in  the  production  of  commodities  exchange- 
able for  the  elementary  means  of  life. 

The  Employers'  Stand 

But  the  wage  worker  and  those  leaders 
who  make  his  discontents  articulate  ob- 
stinately persist  in  seeking  the  remedy  in 
terms  of  wages.  In  June  of  1920  the 
F.  I.  0.  M. — the  Federazione  Italiana 
Operai  Metallurgica— the  trade  union  of 
metal  workers,  put  forward  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  seventeen  lire  a  day — about 
double,  in  other  words.  The  employers — 
they  also  acting  in  a  federation — refused 
these  demands  on  the  ground  that  higher 
wages  would  prove  but  an  illusory  benefit, 
but  agreed  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible 
in  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  to 
establish  various  cooperative  institutions 
which  would  assist  their  workmen  to  live 
more  cheaply.  They  also  maintained  that 
the  indust  ry  could  not  support  the  burden 
of  a  further  increase.  They  had  already, 
after  considerable  industrial  strife,  granted 
the  eight-hour  day  demanded  by  the  op- 
eratives, and  they  were  undoubtedly  and 
not  without  reason  resentful  of  the  drop 
in  production  which  had  ensued. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Italian 
employer  considered  his  workmen's  point 
of  view  with  any  sympathy.  Practically 
every  workman  is  a  socialist,  and  for  years 
past  the  war  between  labor  and  capital 
had  been  preached  by  the  socialist  agitators 
and  the  Socialist  Party,  which  until  re- 
cently was  the  only  well-organized  political 


"Pipe  up,  ye  cute  little  devil!"  he  cried, 
apostrophizing  the  bird.  '"Tis  all  that  we 
need,  more  power  to  you!  I'd  sing  myself, 
had  I  the  voice  and  could  I  carry  a  chune. 
Sunshine  and  roses,  the  song  of  a  bird  and 
the  building  of  a  nest— and  who  would  have 
thought  it  but  me !  I'll  tell  the  madam." 

He  dropped  his  hoe  and  scurried  into  the 
cottage  as  Sam  and  Mattie  walked  down 
the  path  hand  in  hand;  and  with  madly 
pulsing  throat  the  little  brown  piper  piped 
them  to  the  gate,  and  then  stopped. 


party  in  Italy.  Employer  and  employee 
mutually  regarded  one  another,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  as  declared  enemies. 

Whatever  the  position  before  the  war, 
the  position  of  the  great  Italian  industries 
in  1920  was  certainly  somewhat  precarious, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  as  the  employers 
asserted,  they  would  not  stand  an  increase 
of  operating  expenses.  The  terrible  de- 
preciation of  Italian  currency  made  the  im- 
portation of  raw  materials  both  difficult 
and  expensive,  and  the  price  of  coal  had 
jumped  from  the  prewar  level  of  about 
thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  lire  to  anything 
between  eight  hundred  and  eleven  hundred 
lire  the  ton.  In  June,  1920,  the  metallurgi- 
cal industry,  despite  its  low  average  of 
wages,  was  certainly  working  on  a  very  nar- 
row margin.  The  Metallurgical  Federation, 
admitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  point  of 
view  of  the  management,  reduced  its  de- 
mands to  something  less  than  half;  but 
still  the  employers  were  definite  in  their 
refusal.  They  maintain— with  what  truth 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say;  but  in  view 
of  later  events  the  allegation  is  one  of  their 
grievances — that  the  government  secretly 
encouraged  them  to  persist  in  their  uncom- 
promising attitude. 

The  White  Strike 

The  result  was  a  more  and  more  violent 
and  bitter  agitation,  fanned  in  the  fac- 
tories by  the  socialist  and  anarchist  orators 
and  the  socialist  and  anarchist  press.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  social- 
ist leaders  had  more  than  a  vague  idea  of 
whither  they  were  tending ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  more  extremist,  inspired  and  probably 
financed  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, began  to  organize  for  a  coup. 

On  September  fourteenth  the  Italian 
newspapers  published  a  Bolshevist  circular, 
issued  more  than  a  month  previously,  in 
which  different  sections  of  labor  were  told 
to  be  ready  for  a  revolutionary  uprising  on 
August  twenty-eighth.  They  were  out  in 
their  date,  but  behind  the  scenes  wire 
pullers  were  probably  from  the  first  plotting 
to  convert  the  industrial  unrest  into  a  polit- 
ical movement.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Italian  workmen,  however,  were  concerned 
only  with  their  demands  for  more  wages, 
and  conscious  only  of  their  vague  if  bitter 
discontent.  Few  of  them — few  perhaps  of 
their  leaders — contemplated  the  action  on 
which  they  subsequently  embarked. 

During  the  month  of  August  and  the 
first  days  of  September  the  hostility  be- 
tween masters  and  men  mounted  to  the 
crisis.  The  employers  were  firm  in  their 
refusal  to  give  an  advance.  The  men 
responded  by  a  white  strike — the  ostruzion- 
ismo,  as  it  was  called.  They  remained  in 
the  factories  and  drew  their  pay,  but  they 
did  as  little  work  as  possible.  They  reduced 
output;  in  fact,  as  their  leaders  boasted,  by 
fifty  per  cent.  Whispers  of  a  retaliatory 
lockout  by  the  employers  began  to  circu- 
late, but  the  Federation  of  Manufacturers, 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangerous  situation 
which  would  thus  be  created,  utterly  and 
absolutely  forbade  such  a  drastic  step. 
They  hoped  that  with  patience  the  agita- 
tions would  subside  of  themselves. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  however, 
the  management  of  the  great  Romeo  metal- 
lurgical works  in  Milan,  exasperated  by  the 
deliberate  and  serious  damage  that  was 
being  done  to  the  machinery  by  its  em- 
ployees, lost  its  temper  and  ordered  a  lock- 
out in  direct  defiance  of  the  orders  of  its 
own  federation.  That  was  the  signal  for 
trouble.  The  workers  in  the  Romeo  shops 
refused  to  evacuate  them.  They  remained 
in  possession,  announcing  their  intention 
to  work  them  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  movement  spread  like  wildfire,  for 
the  Italian  is  a  highly  excitable  and  sug- 
gestible person,  with  a  distinct  tendency 
(Continued  on  Page  53) 
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two 

GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Price-per-Mile 
Lowered  46% 

Mileage  Increased  115% 


Miller's  crack  tire  builders  who  are  held 
accountable  for  every  tire  they  make  are 
now  building  Miller  Cords  to  a  uniform 
15,000-mile  average  in  factory  tests,  and  Miller 
Fabric  Tires  to  a  gain  proportionately  large. 

Careful  tabulation  of Miller Cor drecords 
in  the  entire  State  of  California  shows  an 
average  there  of  16,250  miles 

Of  course  the  mileage  a  tire  gives  in  one 
State  may  vary  somewhat  in  another  accord- 
ing to  road  conditions.  But  even  on  the  fac- 
tory test  basis  this  increase  of  115%  in  mileage 
has  lowered  the  price-per-mile  46%. 

In  26th  place  in  1913,  Miller  has  grown  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  important  tire  com- 
pany in  America,  until  Miller  is  today  one  of 
the  "Big  Four"  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  tire  and 
rubber  center  of  the  world.  This  inspiring 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tire  users  want 
Miller  results,  and  have  found  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  them. 


Adopted  by  20  car  makers 
For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  also  of  the  Miller  Inner  Tube  — 
A  worthy  team-mate  of  these  champion  tires 


INNER  TUBE 

The  Miller  Rubber  Ca.  Akron. Ohio,  U  Si  A. 
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fVhy  is  the  Maytag 

the  admitted  favorite? 

T/ffHYare:  women  everywhere  — women  whom  nothing  else  could  convince 
—  being  converted  by  the  Millrace  Principle  ? 

The  answer  is  easy.  Go  see  a  demonstration.  Witness  the  action  of 
this  scientific  machine. 

Like  other  women,  you  will  recognize  in  it  the  perfected  washing  machine 
—  a  studied,  scientific  device — which  actually  produces  results  —  which 
actually  does  everything  the  hands  and  washboard  could  do — yet  without 
the  rough  handling. 

Prove  it  by  visiting  a  neighbor  who  owns  a  Maytag.  Note  how  quietly 
it  runs  —  practically  no  vibration.  Note  how  little  water  and  how  little 
soap  is  required.  Note,  too,  how  quickly  the  work  is  done.  Batches  usually 
requiring  15  to  20  minutes  are  ready  for  the  line  in  10  to  12  minutes. 

These  things  mean  real  washing  service.  They  are  due  to  the  scientific 
Millrace  Principle.  And  the  principle  is  an  exclusive  development  in  the 
Maytag  Cabinet  Electric. 

Go  see  a  demonstration.  If  you  do  not  recall  a  local  Maytag  dealer,  write  us. 
The  Maytag  Company,  Dept.   100,  Newton,  Iowa 

Branches  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  and 
The  Maytag  Company  of  England,  323  Caledonian  Road,  King's  Cross,  London 

Makers  of  Maytag  Multi-Motor.  Electric.  Belt  and  Hand  Power  Washers 


Cabinet  ELECTRIC  WASHER 


The  Millrace 
Principle' 

The  Maytag  aluminum  cylinder 
has  only  5  openings.  Each  of 
these  is  designed  on  the  principle 
of  the  millrace.  As  the  cylinder 
revolves  the  water  rushes  through 
these  millrace  gates.  It  breaks 
into  the  interior  with  great  ac- 
tivity, where  it  thoroughly  flushes 
the  dirt  from  the  soiled  fabric. 


"The  Gray  Machine 
with  the  Red  Stripe  " 


(25) 
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to  gregarious  action.  In  one  factory  after 
another  the  hooters  sounded  and  the  em- 
ployees rushed  en  masse  to  the  gates  and 
secured  control  of  all  entrances  and  exits. 
As  far  as  they  could  they  prevented  the 
departure  of  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive personnel  and  compelled  them  to  con- 
tinue their  duties.  The  workmen  then 
hoisted  red  flags  on  all  the  chimneys  and 
proceeded  to  elect  a  workers'  council  to 
manage  the  factory.  In  only  a  few  in- 
stances were  the  technical  staff  detained 
for  long.  By  some  means  or  another  most 
of  them  speedily  managed  to  make  their 
escape,  and  the  factories  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  operatives. 

Whether  the  original  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Romeo  workers  was  sponta- 
neous or  no,  the  leaders  of  the  F.  I.  0.  M. 
and  the  Italian  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  speedily  perceived  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  situation.  To  one  fac- 
tory after  another  in  Turin,  Milan,  Brescia, 
Bologna,  Leghorn,  Genoa  and  elsewhere, 
first  only  in  the  metallurgical  industry  and 
subsequently  to  the  textile  and  other  works, 
they  sent  orders  for  seizure.  Everywhere 
the  orders  were  obeyed  with  enthusiasm. 
Carried  forward  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
and  instigated  by  the  extremists  who  be- 
lieved that  their  hour  had  at  last  struck, 
the  labor  organizations  then  took  the  step 
which  lifted  the  situation  out  of]  a  local 
industrial  quarrel  and  converted  it  into  a 
national  movement  for  the  transformation 
of  the  established  conditions  of  industry. 
They  proclaimed  that  henceforth  the  Ital- 
ian industries  would  be  run  by  the  work- 
men for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen,  and 
announced  that  until  the  principle  of  ad- 
ministrative control  by  the  workmen  was 
conceded  the  occupation  of  the  factories 
would  continue. 

There  were  many  and  conflicting  theories 
held  by  the  different  sections  as  to  the 
precise  kind  of  control  ultimately  desired. 
Some — a  few — desired  merely  that  while 
the  masters  should  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  factory  the 
men  should  benefit  by  a  profit-sharing  ar- 
rangement. Some  looked  rather  to  a  con- 
trol which,  though  allowing  the  masters  to 
retain  control  of  the  commercial  and  tech- 
nical side  of  the  undertaking,  gave  the 
workers  power  over  internal  management 
and  discipline.  Some,  looking  to  the  day 
when  the  interest  of  capital  in  the  concern 
could  be  abolished — and  this  soon  became 
the  most  popular  battle  cry  and  developed 
into  more  or  less  definite  schemes  officially 
adopted  by  the  socialist  organizations — 
asked  for  such  a  measure  of  control  as 
would  educate  the  workmen  in  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  factory  management.  All 
agreed  that  if  the  metallurgical  industry 
was  not  in  a  position — as  the  masters 
asserted— to  pay  its  operatives  a  living 
wage,  they  were  going  to  look  into  the 
matter  for  themselves  and  see  if  that  were 
indeed  the  case. 

The  Government's  Attitude 

In  the  meantime  the  factories  continued 
work,  more  or  less,  under  the  management 
of  the  workers'  council  in  each.  From  every 
available  point  in  each  was  flown  a  red 
flag,  and  declarations  of  sympathy  with 
communist  Russia  were  everywhere  rudely 
but  largely  scrawled  upon  the  walls.  Red 
guards  were  organized  and  armed  to  resist 
any  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  recapture 
the  factories.  Sandbag  barricades,  wire 
entanglements — even  in  one  case,  as  I  my- 
self saw,  an  attempt  at  an  armored  train — 
were  prepared.  Each  factory  became  a 
fortress  garrisoned  by  men  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement  and  only  too  ready  to  use 
their  weapons. 

The  government,  called  on  by  the  factory 
owners  to  protect  the  rights  of  property, 
remained  apathetic,  frightened,  or  at  any 
rate  neutral.  Giolitti,  in  whose  hands  all 
power  is  concentrated,  quietly  left  the 
country  for  a  conference  on  Russia  at  Aix- 
les-Bains.  Certainly  the  authorities  made 
absolutely  no  attempt  to  turn  the  workmen 
out  of  their  fortresses.  Yet  blood  was  shed 
in  only  too  many  cases.  Particularly  in 
Turin  the  red  guards  came  into  sanguinary 
conflict  with  the  guardie  regie — a  kind  of 
quasi-military  police  much  in  evidence  in 
Italy — and  stories  were  common  of  shots 
being  fired  into  passing  trains,  aimed  at  the 
first-class  coaches,  by  red  guards  from  fac- 
tories abutting  on  the  railroad.  The  au- 
thorities indeed  concentrated  armed  forces 
in  Milan  and  Turin  for  use  in  case  the  reds 
attempted  to  seize  strategic  points  in  those 
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cities;  but  so  long  as  the  revolutionaries 
confined  themselves  to  the  factories  they 
were  left  utterly  alone. 

To  the  simple  Italian  workman  revolu- 
tion and  proletariat  ownership  of  the  fac- 
tories meant,  of  course,  himself  becoming 
one  of  the  rich,  doing  no  work  and  drawing 
high  pay.  He  was  speedily  disabused.  The 
revolutionary  leaders  organized  the  fac- 
tories on  the  latest  Leninist  model.  Those 
of  the  workmen  who  were  not  chosen  as 
red  guards  found  themselves  working  twelve 
hours  a  day  under  a  discipline  to  which 
they  had  long  been  strangers.  Theft  and 
damage  to  machinery  were  punished  with 
a  stern  severity  by  communist  tribunals, 
which  had  established  prisons  within  the 
factories.  Dishonest  and  incapable  work- 
men, of  whom  the  employers  had  long  tried 
in  vain  to  rid  themselves,  were  dismissed. 
Work  was  continued  on  whatever  raw  ma- 
terials or  partly  finished  products  were  on 
hand,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  total  produc- 
tion during  the  period  of  occupation — 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days — amounted  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  normal. 

Helpless  Without  Technical  Men 

But,  of  course,  no  new  work  was  initiated, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  place  orders  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  material,  to  obtain  new 
contracts  or  to  dispose  in  the  regular  mar- 
ket of  products  completed.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  technical  staff,  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  whom  remained  in  the  fac- 
tories, the  workmen  were  impotent  to  start 
fresh  jobs.  Their  acute  consciousness  of 
that  impotence,  then  so  forcibly  brought 
home  to  them,  produced  a  bitter  resent- 
ment against  the  technical  employees  which 
was  expressed  in  acts  of  violence  against 
the  engineers  and  clerical  staff  when  the 
factories  were  once  more  taken  over  by 
their  owners,  and  which  may  yet  lead  to 
trouble  between  these  two  categories  of 
workers,  irrespective  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  At  works  in  Milan, 
for  example,  after  the  factory  had  been 
surrendered  by  the  invaders  and  the  men 
had  returned  to  normal  work,  the  entire 
technical  and  clerical  staff  went  on  strike 
until,  as  they  said,  the  anarchist  element 
troubling  the  industry  should  be  dismissed. 
The  factory  was  perforce  closed;  but  the 
two  partners  themselves  remained  at  their 
posts,  the  only  individuals  in  the  works,  as 
a  sign  of  their  own  attitude  in  the  matter. 
It  was  a  quarrel  between  employees  only. 

It  was  equally  impossible  for  the  workers' 
councils  in  each  factory  to  have  traded 
regularly  with  the  outside  world.  Revolu- 
tionary organizations  openly  subversive  of 
property  cannot  deal  in  markets  which 
exist  by  the  recognition  of  legal  liabilities. 
Outside  the  factories  they  occupied  they 
were  powerless.  The  commercial  world,  of 
course,  stood  aloof  and  left  them  isolated. 
Such  help  as  they  had  was  derived  from 
the  feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  workers 
in  all  industries.  The  railroad  employees, 
for  instance,  not  only  vetoed  the  movement 
of  trains  bound  for  North  Italy  with  mili- 
tary and  police  reinforcements,  and  in 
some  cases  forced  troops  actually  en  route 
to  descend,  but  they  sent  into  the  factories 
raw  materials  in  transit  which  were  con- 
signed to  them,  and  also  quantities  of  coal 
bound  for  other  destinations.  But  that 
could  not  help  the  Fiat  or  Bianchi  workers 
to  sell  motor  cars  or  the  Ansaldo  mechanics 
to  sell  locomotives.  Left  to  itself,  despite 
the  large  funds  undoubtedly  possessed, 
from  whatever  source,  by  the  socialist  or- 
ganizations, the  movement  must  have  col- 
lapsed— unless  indeed  it  spread  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  involve  Italy  in  one  common 
ruin.  On  this  point  opinions  differ. 

For  those  who  believe  that  the  fiber  of 
the  Italian  nation  is  still  sound  the  attitude 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Italian  work- 
men, apart  from  the  designs  of  the  leaders, 
during  this  time  so  exciting  for  them,  is 
full  of  significance.  Once  the  Italian  work- 
man realized  that  he  had  to  work  anyway, 
he  was  almost  childishly  anxious  to  give  a 
good  account  of  himself  in  this  new  position 
of  responsibility. 

To  take  one  example  out  of  many,  at  a 
shipyard  in  Leghorn  the  men  worked  six- 
teen hours  a  day  to  complete  and  launch 
a  four-thousand-ton  ship  that  was  almost 
finished  when  the  trouble  broke  out.  Nor- 
mally the  concern  paid  one  hundred  thou- 
sand lire  in  insurance  premiums  to  cover 
the  risks  of  such  a  launch.  The  workmen, 
of  course,  neither  could  nor  did  insure  the 
vessel,  but  they  launched  her  perfectly. 
When,  after  the  intervention  of  Giolitti,  the 
management  returned  to  those  works  the 
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ECONOMY 
i^^FUSES 


THE  prevention  of  damage  to 
machinery  and  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  lives  and  property  in  indus- 
trial plants  using  electrical  energy 
for  power  and  light  purposes  are 
best  accomplished  through  the  in- 
stallation of  Economy  Renewable 
Fuses  in  all  circuits. 


operatives  pointed  with  pride  to  their 
achievement,  and  did  not  forget  to  impress 
upon  the  firm  that  they  had  saved  them 
one  hundred  thousand  lire.  In  almost  every 
case,  in  fact,  when  the  managements  re- 
turned, they  were  presented  with  exactly 
kept  accounts.  In  some  instances  even 
they  were  also  presented  with  flowers — 
red  flowers,  it  is  true;  but  still  flowers. 

But  this  more  pleasant  aspect,  reflecting 
the  naive  candor  which  is  the  best  side  of 
the  Italian  workman,  is  shadowed  by  the 
deliberate  policy  of  the  great  organizations 
which  directed  the  movement,  once  it  had 
commenced.  The  extremists — and  they  are 
many — in  the  Socialist  Party  saw  in  it  the 
longed-for  opportunity  to  force  a  revolu- 
tion after  the  Russian  model. 

Two  organizations  competed  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  movement:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  rela- 
tively moderate,  which  aimed  rather  at 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  industry 
than  at  the  destruction  of  the  social  fabric; 
on  the  other,  the  Socialist  Party,  which 
sought  to  extend  a  local  industrial  struggle 
into  a  nation-wide  revolution,  and  which 
formed  an  executive  committee  composed 
of  its  more  violent  members  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  A  National  Labor  Conven- 
tion of  five  hundred  delegates  met  the 
executive  of  the  Socialist  Parliamentary 
Party  in  Milan,  and  after  a  fierce  discus- 
sion, prolonged  for  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  on  September  eleventh  and  twelfth 
the  more  moderate — by  comparison  only — 
policy  of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  was  carried  by  591,245  votes,  as 
against  409,569  votes  polled  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  extremists,  which  demanded 
that  all  factories  should  immediately  be 
seized  by  the  workmen. 

The  resolution  passed  declared  that  the 
present  situation  no  longer  permitted  the 
continuance  of  the  present  relations  be- 
tween masters  and  men,  and  that  the  real 
object  of  the  struggle  must  be  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  masters  of  syndicalist  control 
of  industries.  The  steel  workers  were  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  factories,  which 
were  to  pass  ultimately  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  workmen  in  the  interest 
of  the  community — an  interest,  it  may  be 
remarked  en  passant,  somewhat  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  syndicalist  control  which 
looks  only  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen 
in  their  particular  industry.  The  resolu- 
tion added  that  the  workmen  were  to  resist 
with  all  the  forces  at  their  command  in  the 
positions  that  they  had  conquered,  in  strict 
obedience  to  instructions  to  be  imparted 
by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor — 
i.  e.,  the  moderates.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
Socialist  Party  was  invited  to  take  steps 
to  insure  that  the  solution  of  the  struggle 
should  not  be  upon  the  simple  lines  of  the 
metal  workers'  memorial — i.  e.,  chiefly  a 
readjustment  of  wages — but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  guarantee  the  direct  management  of 
the  factories  by  the  working  staffs  and  the 
enjoyment  by  them  of  the  profits  accruing. 

Giolitti  Intervenes 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  convention 
was,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  nature  of  a  some- 
what self-contradictory  compromise ;  but  its 
net  result  was  that,  although  the  socialist  ex- 
tremists were  deprived  of  direct  control  of 
the  struggle,  the  conflict  was  definitely  lifted 
out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  a  wage  quarrel 
into  a  demand,  supported  by  the  entire  forces 
of  organized  Italian  labor,  for  the  control 
by  the  workmen  of  all  industries. 

The  employers,  meeting  also  in  federa- 
tion, of  course  instantly  rejected  this  sug- 
gestion, which  they  maintained  would  be 
fatal  to  any  industry,  and  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  the  factories  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  legitimate  rights  of  property 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  concession.  There 
was  a  deadlock,  during  which  the  workmen 
continued  in  occupation  of  the  factories 
they  had  seized.  Other  factories,  hitherto 
undisturbed,  in  the  chemical  and  rubber 
industries  were  also  invaded  by  red  guards 
from  other  localities,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  what  was  now  practically  a  trium- 
phant revolutionary  organization. 

Then  the  government — or  rather  Signor 
Giolitti  personally,  who  had  now  returned 
from  Aix-les-Bains— intervened.  So  far 
during  the  struggle  the  government  had 
proclaimed  an  attitude  of  neutrality  which, 
of  course,  necessarily  favored  the  men 
rather  than  their  employers.  Thousands 
of  armed  men  cannot  be  ejected  from  fac- 
tories by  the  unaided  efforts  of  a  handful 
of  directors.  Its  intervention  was  a  bomb- 
shell for  the  employers. 


Giolitti  summoned  to  Rome  delegates 
from  the  masters  and  the  employees'  fed- 
erations and  the  prefects  of  Milan  and 
Turin.  They  met  on  September  fifteenth. 
After  some  discussion,  the  Prime  Minister 
informed  the  employers  that  they  must 
agree  to  the  principle  of  syndicalist  control 
of  their  industries,  and  drafted  a  concilia- 
tory formula.  The  employers  replied  that 
they  could  not  accept  the  formula,  but 
would  submit  to  it.  The  Italian  Premier 
immediately  published  a  decree  to  the  effect 
that,  "since  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  demands  that  relations  between 
masters  and  men  shall  be  modified  so  that 
the  latter  shall  exercise  a  control  over  the 
industries  with  a  view  to  improving  dis- 
cipline in  the  works  and  increasing  produc- 
tion, and  since  the  General  Confederation 
of  Industry — the  employers'  organization — 
does  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  such 
control  with  the  aforesaid  objects,  the 
president  of  the  council  takes  note  of  this 

accord  and  decrees  "  Briefly,  that  a 

commission  of  both  parties  shall  be  con- 
stituted to  formulate  a  law  giving  the 
workers  technical,  financial  and  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  industries.  In  the 
meantime  the  factories  were  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  workmen,  an  increase  in  wages 
of  four  lire  a  day  was  to  be  granted,  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  for  work  done  during 
the  period  of  occupation  and  work  was  to 
be  resumed  on  a  normal  basis. 

A  Gloomy  Outlook 

This  euphemistic  accord,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  employers,  was,  of  course,  an 
absolute  surrender  of  a  vital  principle;  but 
thus  abandoned  by  the  government  they 
had  no  option  but  to  submit.  The  work- 
men's organizations  submitted  the  govern- 
ment proposals  to  a  referendum  of  their 
members,  which  accepted  them.  Despite 
the  clamor  of  the  still  unsatisfied  extrem- 
ists, they  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the 
factories. 

Within  a  week  the  red  flags,  the  red 
guards,  the  barricades  and  entanglements 
had  disappeared;  the  managements  had 
returned  to  the  factories  and  work  on  a 
normal  basis  was  once  more  resumed.  Had 
the  workmen  really  enjoyed  their  period  of 
occupation  it  is  possible  that  they  would 
not  have  reverted  so  easily  to  the  discipline 
of  their  employers,  for,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  control  by  the  workmen  is  still 
a  mere  project  which  yet  awaits  exact 
definition.  Their  taste  of  the  rigid  discipline 
of  a  red  regime  must  have  been  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  many  of  them.  Any  way  it 
is  regarded,  the  peaceful  resumption  of 
work,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  a 
significant  testimony  to  the  implicit  obedi- 
ence yielded  by  the  workers  to  their  leaders. 

The  accord  thus  reached  is,  however,  felt 
on  all  sides  to  be  merely  a  truce.  The  more 
optimistic  among  the  employers  are  count- 
ing on  the  evaporation  of  the  aggressively 
revolutionary  spirit  among  the  workers 
during  the  long  period  which  must  elapse 
while  the  terms  of  the  new  law  giving  syn- 
dicalist control  are  being  discussed  by  the 
commission  of  representative  employers 
and  labor  delegates,  preliminary  to  its 
being  placed  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties next  year.  Other  employers,  however, 
and  they  the  majority,  take  a  much  more 
gloomy  view. 

Immediately  after  the  intervention  of 
Giolitti  the  Italian  public  was  startled  by 
the  resignation  of  Signor  Agnelli  from  the 
presidency  of  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  works.  Signor 
Agnelli  is  the  creator  of  the  great  F.  I.  A.  T. 
concern,  the  pride  of  industrial  Italy,  and 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sympathetic 
and  generous  employer.  He  resigned  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  no  one  can  run  an  indus- 
try with  twenty-five  thousand  enemies  at 
one's  back.  His  twenty-five  thousand 
employees,  he  was  forced  to  admit,  re- 
garded him  as  their  personal  enemy.  His 
action  profoundly  impressed  the  Italians, 
and  it  is,  without  the  least  doubt,  symp-  i 
tomatic  of  the  feeling  generally  prevailing 
among  the  directors  of  industry. 

In  the  metallurgical  and  engineering 
trades  Italy  possessed  an  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  of  first-rate  ability 
which  within  thirty  or  forty  years  has 
created  from  nothing  a  vast  industry 
which  is  of  prime  import  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country.  That  personnel  is 
now  exasperated  and  discouraged. 

The  socialists  and  revolutionaries  are,  of 
course,  proportionately  exultant.  They 
have  won,  in  principle  at  least,  a  first  vic- 
tory on  a  big  scale,  which  they  regard  as 

(Concluded  on  Page  56) 


The  famous  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Links  constantly  operate 
at  rated  capacities.  Their  use  en- 
ables a  saving  of  80%  annually  in 
fuse  maintenance  costs  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  "one-time"  fuses. 


For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
jobbers  and  dealers. 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  in  Canada  at 
Montreal. 


Economy  Fuses  were  the  first  line  using 
an  inexpensive  bare  renewal  link  for  re- 
storing a  blown  fuse  to  its  original  efficiency 
to  be  approved  in  all  capacities  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
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Why  this  Evolution  in  Spring  Suspensions 

makes  for  Better  Roading  in 

The  Leland-Built  Lincoln  Car 


lurposing  that  the  Leland-built  Lincoln 
Car  shall  provide  the  measure  of  riding  ease 
which  motordom  long  has  hoped  for,  and  make 
traversable  those  highways  which  motorists  have 
been  prone  to  avoid,  Lincoln  engineers  and  those 
co-operating  with  them  accorded  due  considera- 
tion to  a  multitude  of  factors  which  had  a  specific 
bearing  upon  the  roading  qualities  of  this  par- 
ticular car. 

It  was  realized,  first,  that  if  the  springs  were 
fully  and  effectually  to  perform  their  functions 
as  springs,  it  would  be  imperative  that  they  be 
not  handicapped  by  having  to  perform  any  addi- 
tional function. 

By  driving  through  a  torque  member  rather 
than  through  the  rear  springs,  it  is  possible  to 


shackle  the  latter  at  their  forward  as  well  as  the 
rearward  end,  hence  obtaining  the  maximum  of 
flexibility.  If  the  car  were  driven  through  the 
rear  springs,  they  would  have  to  be  stiffer  and 
to  be  attached  more  rigidly  at  the  forward  end. 

The  spring  bolts  are  especially  large,  being  one 
inch  in  diameter,  making  them  conducive  to  better 
lubrication,  to  easier  action  and  to  longer  life. 

Pliancy  in  springs,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  objective.  That  in  itself  is  easily  ac- 
complished and,  too,  is  easily  overdone. 

It  is  observed  ofttimes  that  springs  which  are 
effectual  in  neutralizing  the  minor  inequalities 
of  the  road,  may  be  too  flexible  successfully  to 
withstand  impacts  with  the  larger  humps  and 


depressions.  On  the  other  hand,  springs  which 
are  reasonably  effectual  on  the  rougher  roads 
may  not  be  sufficiently  yielding  to  make  for 
comfort  on  surfaces  which  are  but  slightly  un- 
dulating. 

Again,  springs  which  are  conducive  to  a  degree 
of  comfort  under  some  particular  load  may  not 
be  suitable  for  a  lighter  or  a  heavier  burden. 

In  bringing  the  Lincoln  spring  suspension  to  its 
present  high  efficiency,  the  long  devotion  to  devel- 
opment took  place  over  a  wide  variety  of  highways, 
under  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  and  with  varying 
loads.  Then  were  determined  the  various  factors 
which,  in  correct  combination,  would  produce 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  desirable  results. 


Or  the  several  advantages  achieved, 
one  of  the  most  influential  is  the  non- 
synchronization  of  the  front  and  rear 
springs  which  materially  reduces  their 
tendency  to  yield  and  rebound  in 
unison.  The  result  is,  that  in  going 
over  a  hump  or  into  a  depression— 
while  there  is  naturally  one  yield  and 
rebound— that  is  usually  all  there  is 
to  it,  rather  than  repetitions  which 
impart  the  sensation  of  several  humps 
or  depressions.  And,  too,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  road  appears  greatly 
diminished. 


Lincoln  advantages  are  also  due, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  by  driv- 
ing through  a  long  torque  member, 
a  more  nearly  constant  wheelbase 
is  maintained;  that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  front  and  rear  wheels 
does  not  materially  vary.  If  the  car 
were  driven  through  the  rear  springs, 
the  wheelbase  would  continually  vary, 
to  the  extent  that  the  spring  flexings 
were  influenced  by  the  variable  appli- 
cation of  power. 

The  marked  extent  to  which  Lin- 
coln engineers  have  improved  upon 


conventional  practice  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  riding  in  the  car,  espe- 
cially over  some  piece  of  road  which 
other  experience  has  shown  to  be  quite 
discomforting. 

The  manner  in  which  the  car  holds 
the  road  at  speed,  and  its  compar- 
ative steadiness  when  traversing 
wriggly  ruts  or  tracks  in  the  sand, 
impart  a  sense  of  security  quite 
uncommon. 

That  "riding  the  waves"  sensation, 
sometimes  experienced  even  on 


smooth  and  level  surfaces,  is  agree- 
ably absent. 

Those  acquainted  with  its  riding 
qualities  are  in  accord  that  the  car 
provides  the  measure  of  roading 
comfort  to  which  motordom  has 
long  looked  forward. 

And  its  superlative  comfort  is 
just  one  of  the  outstanding  qualities 
which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
Leland-built  Lincoln  Car. 


LINCOLN    MOT1  OR  COMPANY 
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Chats  with  an 
EXPERT  on  FORDS 

NO  5. 

"Well,  look  what's  here!  No 
wonder  his  Ford  wouldn't 
run  with  a  freak  timer  like 
this  on  'er. 

"If  a  fellow  only  knew  how 
important  his  timer  is,  he'd 
never  think  of  trying  one  of 
these  'rat-traps.'  After  I  put 
a  Milwaukee  Timer  on  this 
bus,  she'll  start  without  spin- 
ning and  will  run  like  new — 
no  missing  or  bucking,  and 
darn  little  carbon." 


— the  standard  replacement  timer  ^ 
for  Ford  cars,  trucks  and  Fordson 
tractors.  Built  Ford-style — simple 
and  sturdy.  Only  two  moving 
parts;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order; 
guaranteed  to  outwear  any  other 
made.  Designed  and  built  by  timer 
experts  with  15  years'  experience. 

Over  3,000,000  Fords  use  the  same 
type  of  timer.  Once  you  use  a 
Milwaukee,  you'll  never  use  any 
other  kind.    Ask  your  dealer. 

Sold  by  75%  of  all  A  utomotive 
Supply  Jobbers  and  by  most 
good  dealers.  1,000,000  made 
and  sold  this  year.  Retail 
price,  $2.25. 

Milwaukee  Auto  Engine 
&  Supply  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
(Also  Manufacturers  of  Guardian  Bumpers) 


BRUSH  ASSEMBLY 

Mode  of  fine  bronze  with 
tool-steel  roller,  fininhed  like 
a  ball  benring. 


(Concluded  from  Page  54) 

merely  the  prelude  to  the  complete  social- 
ization of  industry  and  the  advent  of  the 
Socialist  Party  to  power.  Why,  however, 
did  they  not,  as  revolutionaries,  force  the 
situation  in  September  to  a  definite  and 
final  trial  of  strength  with  what  they  term 
the  bourgeois  regime? 

The  socialists  refrained  from  pressing 
to  extremes  for  various  reasons.  One — the 
chief,  possibly — is  that  they  are  divided 
among  themselves.  The  more  moderate 
section,  which  asserted  itself  strongly  at 
the  socialist  conference  held  at  Reggio 
Emilia  immediately  after  the  resumption 
of  work  in  the  factories,  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  capturing  political  power  by 
parliamentary  representation  in  the  near 
future.  The  party  also,  as  a  whole,  was 
exasperated  by  the  twenty-one  points  of 
Lenine's  conditions  for  admission  to  the 
Third  International  and  the  Russian  de- 
mand that  some  of  the  most  trusted  leaders 
of  the  party  should  be  ejected  from  it. 
This  arrogant  document  produced  a  re- 
action by  which  the  Moderates  profited. 
Furthermore,  the  Italian  Socialist  Com- 
mission had  just  returned  from  Russia,  and 
its  report  on  the  result  of  soviet  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  scared  the  Socialist 
Party.  Apart  from  those  insensate  ex- 
tremists for  whom  the  red  revolution  is  an 
end  in  itself,  regardless  of  its  consequences, 
those  leaders  who  had  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  really  at  heart  shrank  from  plung- 
ing Italy  into  a  condition  of  anarchy  and 
starvation  analogous  to  that  of  Russia. 

Jj  Trial  of  Strength 

They  had  no  illusions  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  a  soviet  regime  were  proclaimed 
in  Italy.  The  secretary  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  explaining  somewhat  apologetically 
why  his  party  had  not  proceeded  to  im- 
mediate and  complete  revolution  but  had 
accepted  Giolitti's  proposals,  said:  "We 
have  to  consider  the  attitude  of  other 
countries,  and  particularly  of  England, 
which  could  blockade  us  with  ten  soldiers 
at  Gibraltar  and  four  at  Suez."  He  added 
that  not  only  would  France  be  ready  to 
intervene,  but  that  the  South  of  Italy  was 
insecure.  With  the  separatist  wind,  which 
for  some  time  had  been  blowing  there,  it 
might  easily  become  the  field  of  operations 
for  some  Italian  Wrangel. 

Evidently,  also,  the  socialist  leaders  did 
not  feel  confident  of  the  continued  support 
of  their  own  battalions,  for  in  the  same  state- 
ment Signor  Balessi  remarked  that  the  Ital- 
ian proletariat  was  not  like  that  of  Russia, 
for  centuries  habituated  to  an  iron  discipline. 

"We  are  a  people,"  he  said,  "that  will 
only  momentarily  submit  to  any  dictator- 
ship, whether  of  individuals  or  a  party." 

This  sounds  like  an  echo  of  proletariat 
dissatisfaction  with  the  iron  discipline  im- 
posed by  the  organizers,  tipo  russo,  during 
the  period  of  occupation  of  the  factories. 
To  sum  up,  the  Italian  socialist  leaders  in 
September  were  not  prepared  for  the  social 
revolution  they  had  so  long  preached,  and 
were  not  a  little  frightened  when  it  loomed 
up  on  the  horizon. 

But  that  they  have  renounced  their  revo- 
lutionary ideals  there  is  no  sign.  Despite 
the  destructive  report  on  the  Leninist 
regime,  published  by  the  Socialist  Party 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  they  never- 
theless decreed  for  October  fourteenth  a 
two-hour  stoppage  of  work  all  over  Italy 
as  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  soviet 
Russia.  The  stoppage  duly  took  place. 
From  three  to  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  factories  ceased  work  and 
the  public  services  of  Italy  were  paralyzed. 
The  railroad  trains,  the  street  cars  stopped 
wherever  they  happened  to  be.  The  postal 
employees  chased,  with  violence,  the  pub- 
lic from  the  post  offices.  Electric  power 
was  cut  off  at  the  stations.  Demonstra- 
tions took  place  and  were  attended  by  con- 
flicts which  cost  the  lives  of  several  people 
in  Milan,  Bologna  and  other  cities.  This 
stoppage  of  work,  under  the  cover  of  the 
flimsiest  of  ostensible  pretexts,  could  have 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  test  the 
functioning  of  the  revolutionary  machine 
for  later  requirements.  The  organizers 
must  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
result;  every  branch  of  industry  obeyed 
orders  and  the  paralysis  was  complete. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future,  in  the 
meantime  Italy  is  suffering  heavily.  Public 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  protect  property  has  received  a  rude 
shock.  The  proposals  of  the  socialists  wit  h 
regard  to  t  he  syndicalist  control  of  the  fac- 
tories provide,  whatever  t  heir  modifications 


of  method,  for  the  extinction  of  the  capital- 
ist interest  in  all  industries,  and  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  of  these  proposals  being 
carried  into  legislative  effect.  The  result  is 
that,  even  if  the  present  shareholders'  in- 
terests are  not  summarily  confiscated,  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  bringing  fresh  cap- 
ital into  industry — and  without  fresh  capital 
any  industry  must  inevitably  die. 

The  damage  done  to  public  credit  is  sig- 
nificantly reflected  in  the  bourse  quota- 
tions. Here  are  a  few:  At  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  September  the  three  and  a 
half  per  cent  Rendita — the  premier  gov- 
ernment security — stood  at  70.15;  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  after  Giolitti's  decree,  it 
stood  at  67.20.  The  five  per  cent  Consoli- 
dated dropped  in  the  same  period  from 
74.70  to  70.  The  shares  of  the  Banca 
d'ltalia  fell  from  1330  to  1285,  and  a  few 
days  later  to  1270.  The  Banca  Commer- 
ciale  d'ltalia  fell  from  1038  to  970,  the 
Credito  Italiano  from  697  to  640. 

The  quotations  of  metallurgical  stocks, 
of  course,  registered  the  diminution  in  their 
security.  The  shares  of  the  Terni  concern 
fell  in  two  days  from  720  to  570,  the  An- 
saldo  from  164  to  110,  the  Fiat  from  276  at 
the  end  of  August  to  194  at  the  end  of 
September. 

The  exchange  on  the  United  States 
rose — or  fell  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Italian  money — from  21.65  to  25.10  at  the 
end  of  September  and  26  before  the  end  of 
October.  And  the  limit  of  depreciation  of 
the  Italian  lire  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Italy,  like  every  other  Continental  ex- 
belligerent,  is  urgently  in  need  of  credit  to 
finance  the  importation  of  raw  materials, 
without  which  manufacture  and  subse- 
quent exportation  is  impossible.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  government  had  conceded 
the  principle  of  syndicalist  control  foreign 
countries  took  steps  to  minimize  their 
commitments,  and  not  only  refused  further 
credits,  but  in  some  cases  at  least  withdrew 
credits  already  granted.  One  such  case — 
to  which  the  moderate  socialists  themselves 
referred  as  an  example  of  what  might  be 
expected  if  the  extremists  had  their  way — 
was  that  of  an  important  manufactory 
which  had  just  arranged  for  a  credit  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  London.  As  an  immediate  se- 
quence of  Giolitti's  decree,  that  credit  was 
cancelled.  British  capitalists  feared  to  risk 
their  money  in  a  concern  with  such  an  un- 
certain future. 

The  Coque  and  the  Rodosto 

Further  grave  damage  was  done  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  by  the  seizure  of 
the  two  ships,  the  Coque  and  the  Rodosto. 
The  two  cases  are  dissimilar,  but  both  are 
indicative  of  the  insecurity  to  which  Italian 
commerce  is  exposed  at  the  hands  of  ex- 
tremist organizations  fanatical  in  their  ad- 
miration of  the  ways  of  soviet  Russia. 
Both  cases  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
alarmed  attention  abroad. 

The  Coque  left  Genoa  on  August  twenty- 
eighth  bound  for  South  America  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  thirty  million  lire.  As  soon 
as  she  was  well  out  to  sea  she  was  cap- 
tured by  seven  men  of  the  crew  and  navi- 
gated to  Fiume.  There  she  was  held  by 
D'Annunzio  as  a  pledge  during  the  finan- 
cial negotiations  that  he  was  conducting 
with  the  Italian  Government.  The  Italian 
Government  was  apparently  powerless  to 
insist  on  restitution.  The  Seamen's  Federa- 
tion, an  extremist  organization,  whose 
leader,  Giulietti,  seems  to  be,  somewhat  in- 
congruously, at  the  same  time  an  avowed 
Maximalist  and  a  partisan  of  D'Annunzio, 
was  suspected  of  complicity  in  this  act, 
which  suggests  a  return  to  the  anarchic  mari- 
time conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
would  have  been  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rodosto  the  Seamen's 
Federation  was  openly  involved.  The  Ro- 
dosto is  an  ex-German  ship,  captured  by 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Subsequently,  with  the 
alleged  assent  of  the  soviet  government,  she 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Russian  company 
which  transferred  its  offices— and  with  its 
offices,  presumably  its  allegiance— to  Con- 
stantinople. This  company  chartered  the 
ship  to  an  Italian  company,  the  Soeiota  Mar- 
ittima  Coloniale,  a  concern  controlled  by  the 
Banca  di  Roma.  Whether  the  Russian 
company  was  faithful  to  the  revolution,  or 
whether,  as  was  asserted,  it  had  dealings 
with  Wrangel,  since  the  soviet  government 
is  not  recognized  by  other  powers,  Russian 
ships  at  sea  must  perforce  fly  the  old  im- 
perial Hag.  The  Rodosto  flew  not  only  the 


Czarist  Russian  ensign  as  a  symbol  of  own- 
ership, but  also  the  Italian  flag  of  her 
charterers. 

Now  the  soviet  government  has  a  dis- 
tinct objection  to  the  old  Russian  flag  being 
shown  upon  the  high  seas,  and  it  kept  an 
agent  in  Italy  who  was  in  close  relation 
with  the  Italian  Seamen's  Federation  and 
who  made  it  his  business  to  create  trouble 
for  those  few  Russian  ships  which  still  fly 
the  old  ensign. 

The  Rodosto  arrived  at  Genoa  on  Sep- 
tember first  with  five  thousand  tons  of 
grain.  On  the  ninth  the  Italian  Seamen's 
Federation,  confessedly  acting  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Russian  soviet  government, 
took  the  ship  by  assault.  About  a  hundred 
demonstrators  came  on  board,  overpowered 
the  resistance  of  a  few  guardie  regie  on 
deck— the  authorities  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  coming  trouble — warped  the  ship  out 
of  dock  and  moored  her  at  the  Ansaldo 
wharf,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent 
workmen. 

The  Genoese  authorities  could  not  well 
allow  such  a  flagrant  act  in  the  port  itself  to 
pass  unnoticed.  They  arrested  a  number  of 
the  ship's  captors.  Immediately  the  whole 
force  of  the  Italian  socialists  was  mobilized 
in  favor  of  the  victims.  Agitations,  con- 
vocations, threats  of  general  strikes  fol- 
lowed until  the  accused  were  set  at  liberty. 
In  the  meantime  the  Italian  charterers 
clamored  for  restitution  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  government. 
The  solution  of  the  government — and  it  is 
symptomatic  of  their  attitude  at  this  time — 
was  to  put  the  ship  under  sequestration 
and  to  choose  one  of  the  extremist  mem- 
bers of  the  Seamen's  Federation  as  the 
official  sequestrator!  There  the  affair 
stands  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  effect  on  the  Italian  maritime  indus- 
try was  immediate.  The  underwriting 
rates  for  vessels  flying  the  Italian  flag  rose 
at  once.  Italian  as  well  as  foreign  mer- 
chants canceled  freights  for  Italian  bot- 
toms and  embarked  their  cargoes  in  foreign 
ships.  A  number  of  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, bound  for  Italian  ports,  were  di- 
verted to  Marseilles. 

The  Effects  of  Genoa's  Lawlessness 

Genoa  very  speedily  felt  the  effect  of  its 
own  lawlessness.  It  is  the  port  through 
which  most  of  the  Swiss  traffic  passes,  and 
normally  it  handles  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  carloads  daily  of  imports  alone 
destined  for  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  took 
alarm  at  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
port  and  diverted  a  number  of  floating 
cargoes  to  Marseilles  and  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man ports.  Genoa  at  once  experienced 
something  like  stagnation,  and  the  Genoese 
protested  to  the  Swiss  Government. 

The  Swiss  sent  a  federal  representative 
to  confer  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  port,  and  that  gentleman  gave  the 
Italians  clearly  to  understand  that  Swiss 
traffic  was  being  diverted,  first,  because  of 
the  prevailing  insecurity  of  which  the  cases 
of  the  Coque  and  the  Rodosto  were  ex- 
amples; second,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
discharge  in  the  port;  and  third,  because 
of  the  constant  thefts  on  the  Italian  rail- 
ways. 

Not  only  foreign  merchants,  but  also 
Italian  importers  are  suspending  their  op- 
erations. For  example,  in  the  first  half  of 
October,  before  the  British  embargo  be- 
came effective,  only  eight  thousand  tons  of 
coal  arrived  in  Italian  ports  on  private 
account.  Normally  England  alone  allots 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  a 
month  to  Italy,  of  which  the  various  in- 
dustries use  about  one-half. 

The  situation  in  the  industrial  north,  as 
I  have  sketched  it — and  I  have  exaggerated 
nothing— is  ominous  enough  for  Italy.  The 
forces  of  revolution  have  gained  a  great 
accession  of  strength.  Will  they  triumph 
over  the  hated  bourgeois  regime  which— 
hitherto  vacillating  and  feeble— seems  at 
last  to  have  awakened  to  its  danger  and  to 
be  embarking  on  repressive  measures?  The 
conflict  between  the  North  Italian  factory 
owners  and  their  employees  is  only  one 
phase,  if  recently  the  most  dramatic,  of  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  country  finds 
itself.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  agrarian 
unrest;  and  there  is  also— perhaps  ulti- 
mately the  decisive  factor— the  attitude  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  political  aspira- 
tions of  all  classes  of  Italians  are  now  being 
crystallized  into  political  organizations  as 
never  before.  All  of  them  will  figure  more 
or  less  in  the  conflict  which  has  now  clearly 
defined  itself.  A  consideration  of  the  wider 
Held  must,  be  left  for  a  later  article. 
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Use  these  forms 

for  your  inventory 


USE  them,  because  they  will  put  speed  and 
accuracy  into  your  stock-taking,  and  will 
give  you  at  a  glance  any  information  you  desire 
about  your  stocks  of  merchandise  and  materials. 

The  smaller  form  is  filled  out  and  attached  to 
stock.  Entries  are  then  transcribed  to  the  larger 
sheet.  These  individual  forms  may  not  apply 
exactly  to  your  particular  business,  but  you  can 
quickly  work  out,  with  their  aid,  the  ones  you 
require. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  portfolio 
containing  these  forms,  together  with  others 
which  are  in  use  by  big  business  houses  the 
country  over. 

More  and  more,  business  routine  is  being 
standardized  on  printed  forms.    Time  is  saved, 


mistakes  are  avoided.  Paper  does  the  work  of 
people,  and  does  it  economically. 

Many  business  houses,  as  a  further  step  in 
economy  and  efficiency,  standardize  their  office 
printing  on  Hammermill  Bond  —  known  as 
"The  Utility  Business  Paper"  because  it  is 
equally  suited  to  the  printing  of  letterheads, 
circulars,  forms,  and  business  stationery  of  every 
kind. 

You  will  find  Hammermill  Bond  unvarying 
in  quality,  cleanness,  toughness,  and  clear  print- 
ing surface.  Its  twelve  colors  besides  white  give 
you  a  wide  color-variety  for  your  office  and 
branch  office  letterheads,  your  various  forms. 
.  And  Hammermill  is  today  the  lowest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  you  can  buy. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erik,  Pa. 
Look  for  this  watermark  —  it  is  our  won/  of  honor  to  the  public 
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(^DIGHT  style  isn't  a  thing  of  a 
-*Afew  months;  the  good  styles 
last. 

A  Highland  Heather  over- 
coat will  not  only  wear  twice 
as  long  as  most  overcoats,  but 
will  stay  in  style  twice  as 
long.  And  it  will  give  you 
double  service— rain  or  shine 
—all  the  time. 

Divide  the  price  by  two— 
that  is  the  cost  of  a  High- 
land Heather  compared  with 
cheaper  overcoats. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  every- 
where. 


PRO©* 

Write  for  our  illustrated  bootyet 


Rosenwald  &  Weil 

Clothing  Specialties 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  D \\  LIGHT  SHOPS 
Chicago  New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 


He  removed  the  Prince  Albert  impedi- 
ment and  resumed  his  feast.  He  ate  until 
his  eyes  bulged  out  a  mile.  He  would  have 
been  eating  yet  had  not  the  effort  of  retriev- 
ing reinforcements  for  his  fish  banquet 
become  too  difficult  to  accomplish  while 
lugging  round  a  stomach  three  sizes  too 
large  for  an  elephant. 

"Now  I  sees  kin  I  sleep  me  some." 

He  put  on  the  parade-leading  Prince  Al- 
bert as  a  protection  against  the  chill  air  of 
the  night.  The  twinkling  stars  rattled  in 
their  orbits  in  cadence  to  the  Wildcat's 
snores.  Sufficient  unto  the  night  was  the 
evil  thereof.  Here,  except  for  a  few  sand 
fleas,  was  peace.  He  snuggled  deeper  into 
the  intimate  environment  of  the  sand  about 
him.  His  lower  jaw  dropped  and  his  tongue 
lolled  out  less  than  a  foot.  Three  or  four 
mosquitoes  landed  on  his  tongue  and  did  a 
little  boring,  but  the  Wildcat  slept  on.  He 
mumbled  in  his  sleep: 

"Lady  Luck,  you  sho  done  noble." 

Digestion  induced  an  assortment  of 
dreams  wherein  the  Wildcat  lived  again 
some  of  the  lurid  chapters  of  his  days  and 
nights  in  France.  In  his  dreaming  a  fish  ten 
feet  long  carrying  a  small  rapid-fire  gun 
blared  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
he  craved  action  for  a  hundred  francs. 

"Shoots  a  hundred  francs!" 

The  Wildcat  rolled  over. 

"Roll  'em,  youse  faded!" 

Bam!  The  rapid-fire  gun  carried  by  the 
ten-foot  fish  went  off  with  a  roar.  A  pair  of 
dice  floated  out  of  a  crimson  horizon.  They 
seemed  to  fall  at  the  Wildcat's  feet.  From 
each  of  the  dice  sputtered  a  smoking  fuse. 
The  Wildcat  had  time  to  notice  that  the  two 
top  sides  read  seven.  Then  the  dice  exploded . 
In  the  muffled  boom  of  the  explosion  rang 
the  mocking  laughter  of  the  ten-foot  fish. 

"  I  lets  it  lay !  Fade  that,  big  boy !  Shoots 
two  hundred  francs!" 

Another  pair  of  explosive  dice  clattered 
out  of  the  air  and  fell  within  a  foot  of  the 
Wildcat.  The  fuses  of  these  two  gallopers 
were  red  hot.  In  his  sleep  the  Wildcat  got 
to  his  feet  and  ran  madly  away  from  the 
shrieking  fish.  The  dice  exploded  heavily 
behind  him.  The  next  thing  he  knew  he 
was  swimming  in  cold  water. 

"Don't  point  dat  gun  at  me,  ole  whale 
fish!  Spluff!"  The  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River  closed  over  the  remonstrating  Wild- 
cat. Four  feet  under  the  water  he  woke  up. 

"Lady  Luck,  whereat  is  us?" 

He  came  to  the  surface  and  started  away 
for  some  place  else  as  fast  as  the  panic 
crawl  could  impel  him.  The  tails  of  the 
parade-leading  Prince  Albert  coat  trailed 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Like  some 
monster  amphibious  bat  he  straightened 
out  on  a  course  which  presently  swung  him 
into  the  zone  of  influence  of  a  half-mile 
eddy  whose  perimeter  at  one  point  skimmed 
the  leading  fences  of  a  fish  wheel  moored 
against  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  In  the 
night  the  wire  mesh  on  the  plunging  bucket 
arms  of  the  great  wheel  dived  perpetually 
into  the  black  currents  and  lifted  with  a 
gamble  of  eighty-pound  salmon.  Punctuat- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  Chinook  back- 
ground, now  and  then  a  fleet  of  leaping 
steelheads,  with  an  occasional  king  salmon, 
fought  their  way  down  the  wire  channels  to 
the  storage  tanks  in  the  hull  of  the  fish 
wheel. 

Above  him,  dimly  outlined  against  the 
night  sky,  the  Wildcat  saw  the  descending 
frame  of  a  bucket  arm.  He  tried  vainly 
to  escape  from  the  falling  cage  of  wire 
netting,  but  he  was  captured  like  a  moth 
in  a  butterfly  net.  He  dragged  in  a 
deep  lungful  of  air  as  the  wheel  carried 
him  under  the  surface.  Five  seconds  later, 
in  company  with  three  violent  salmon,  he 
slithered  down  a  trough  which  launched 
the  catch  into  the  storage  bins.  All  about 
the  Wildcat  were  plunging  fish.  He  fell 
prone  on  an  active  bed  of  uneasy  fin  wavers. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet  only  to  dive  again 
into  his  lubricated  environment. 

"Where  is  us?" 

A  hundred-pound  salmon  sliding  down 
the  trough  struck  fairly  against  the  Wild- 
cat's equator. 

"Fish,  how  come?" 

A  leaping  salmon  slapped  the  Wildcat' 
with  his  tail. 

"Don't  kick  me  wid  yo'  tail!  I'll  bust 
you  in  de  head!" 

He  struck  wildly  at  the  offending  salmon. 
He  slipped  and  fell  once  more  into  an 
agitated  mass  of  fighting  fish.  He  wrestled 
with  fins  and  tails.    He  called  loudly  for 


Captain  Jack  and  for  Lady  Luck.  Once  he 
thought  his  call  was  answered.  For  half  an 
hour  he  floundered  round  with  his  intimate 
and  unstable  companions.  Finally  he 
sought  a  bed  of  inert  fish,  only  to  rouse  a 
dozen  gasping  demons  that  flopped  upon 
him  heavily.  Time  and  again  he  reached 
for  the  hatch  coaming  five  feet  above  him. 
Each  time  with  the  deck  timbers  almost  in 
his  grasp  his  feet  skidded  from  the  wrig- 
gling fish  beneath  him. 

"Dog-gone  you,  stand  still!  Git  paci- 
fied!" 

He  hauled  off  and  slammed  a  kick  at  a 
salmon  that  had  kicked  him. 

"I'll  bust  you  in  de  belly!" 

He  landed  with  his  southern  hemisphere 
submerged  by  nine  nervous  fish.  He 
sought  to  embrace  a  giant  Chinook.  The 
salmon  slapped  at  him  with  its  tail. 

"You  heah  what  I  said?  Don'  kick  me 
wid  yo'  tail!  I'll  bust  you  in  de  nose!" 

His  fist  landed  heavily  upon  the  salmon, 
and  an  instant  later  he  was  buried  beneath 
a  mass  of  panic-stricken  fish.  He  came 
snorting  to  the  surface. 

"Whuff!  Fish,  git  calm!  How  come 
you  so  crazy?  Does  you  keep  quiet  I  does 
too." 

The  Wildcat  and  the  salmon  declared 
an  armistice. 

On  the  deck  of  the  fish  wheel  above  the 
Wildcat  Mr.  Olaff  Skooglund,  proprietor 
of  the  establishment,  massaged  his  front 
teeth  with  Copenhagen  snuff  and  figured 
his  winnings. 

"If  salmon  fish  ban  running  lak  dis  three 
day  more  I  cleans  oop  sax  t'ousan'  dollar." 

With  the  slap  of  each  fish  falling  from 
the  end  of  the  trough  leading  from  the  fish 
wheel  Mr.  Skooglund  batted  his  eyes  with 
mercenary  satisfaction. 

"Sax  t'ousan'  dollar,  hooray!" 

From  the  shadows  along  the  bank  came 
an  echo  to  his  triumphant  cry.  The  echo 
evidently  had  a  mind  of  its  own.  It  dis- 
dained the  duplication  of  Mr.  Skooglund's 
hooray. 

"Hello!"  the  echo  called.  "Where's  the 
gangplank?" 

The  proprietor  of  the  fish  wheel  yelled 
an  answer  into  the  darkness,  and  presently 
down  the  bank  into  the  circle  of  light  cast 
by  a  dim  lantern  came  a  fat  man  and  a 
skinny  individual  whose  ears  extended  like 
the  handles  of  a  loving  cup.  The  fat  man 
carried  a  wheat  sack  slung  from  his 
shoulder.  The  heavy  contents  of  the  wheat 
sack  jingled  when  the  fat  man  set  it  on  the 
deck  of  the  fish  wheel. 

The  owner  of  the  fish  wheel  stepped  for- 
ward to  try  his  English  on  the  visitors. 

"Hello,  fellers,"  he  said. 

"Evenin'."  It  was  the  fat  man  who 
answered.  The  skinny  man  tightened  up 
on  his  ears  for  an  instant  and  swung  at 
Mr.  Skooglund  with  a  short  club. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said. 

Bam!  The  swinging  club  accented  his 
greeting.  Mr.  Skooglund  took  the  count 
with  a  grunt. 

The  two  bad  actors  picked  up  the  Swede 
and  carried  him  to  the  open  hatch.  Feet 
first  they  dropped  him  on  the  active  aggre- 
gation of  salmon  in  the  hold  five  feet  below. 

Some  instinct  against  extreme  violence, 
or  some  fear  of  consequences  important 
enough  to  include  a  hemp  rope  in  the  pro- 
gram, inspired  in  the  fat  man's  mind  a 
remonstrance  against  the  excessive  technic.  ■ 

"What  did  you  want  to  hit  him  so  hard 
for?  He  might  drown." 

"No  chance.  I  hit  him  light.  He's  out 
o'  the  way  for  two  hours  anyhow.  It's  a 
cinch  the  sheriff'll  be  here  any  minute  now. 
Git  ready  to  talk  fish.  You  an'  me  owns 
this  boat.  We  ain't  seen  nobody." 

The  sheriff  appeared  a  little  ahead  of 
schedule  time,  for  hardly  had  the  skinny 
actor  in  the  hold-up  drama  ceased  speaking 
when  another  visitor  boarded  the  fish  wheel. 

"Throw  that  sack  into  the  hold!'' 

The  fat  man  obeyed  the  order  whispered 
to  him  by  his  associate,  and  an  instant  later 
the  wheat  sack  with  its  clinking  contents 
was  cast  into  the  open  hatch. 

In  the  hold  the  Wildcat  made  another 
futile  leap  at  the  hatch  coaming  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  impact  of  the  wheat  sack 
and  its  jingling  contents.  His  head  was 
suddenly  festooned  with  a  cargo  of  tinkling 
metal  and  lumpy  watches. 

"How  come?"  Then  in  his  battle  with 
the  leaping  salmon  his  hands  encountered 
Mr.  Skooglund's  moist  features.  Fear  froze 

him.        (Concluded  on  Page  61) 
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oAmericas  Jiirgest  furniture  cJiakers 

SHOWERS 


Showers  furniture  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  great 
American  public,  in  the  mass,  for  correctly  designed  and  substantial 
furniture  at  low  cost — through  the  efforts  of  this  institution,  good 
furniture  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  have  attained  astoundingly  low  production  costs,  not  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  but  through  building  in  great  volume  and  by 
cutting  out  all  intermediate  profits  through  owning  our  own  mirror 
works,  veneer  plant,  saw  mills  and  standing  timber. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  line  any  factory 
better  laid  out  from  a  cost-cutting  standpoint  than  are  the  three 
big  Showers  factories.  They  are  nationally  recognized  as  models 
of  cost-cutting  efficiency. 

The  style  correctness  and  authoritativeness  of  Showers  bedroom 
and  dining-room  furniture  make  it  satisfactory  even  to  the  most 
discriminating. 

The  three  big  factories  shown  below  produce  a  complete  piece  of 
furniture  every  nineteen  seconds — five  hundred  thousand  pieces  a  year. 

And  it  is  all  good  furniture — inexpensive,  but  always  in  good  taste. 

Best  of  all,  it  will  last,  because  it  is  rugged  and  staunch. 

No  matter  how  much  you  are  able  to  pay  for  furniture  you  can 
select  none  more  beautiful,  more  simple  and  more  enduring  than 
that  produced  by  America's  largest  furniture  makers. 

Showers  Brothers  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

Bloomington,  Indiana 
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These  Concerns  Protect 
Their  Truck  Investments  with 
Sewell  Cushion  Wheels 


Tidewater  Oil  Co. 
Continental 

Motors  Corp. 
Chandler  Motor 

Car  Co. 
Whitaker  Paper 

Company 
New  York  Times 
Miller  &  Hart 
Francis  H.  Leg- 

gett  &  Co. 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Edison  Company 
Marshall  Field  & 

Company 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
Sears',  Roebuck  fx. 

Company 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
Hud-ion  Motor  Car 

Company 
Eastman  Kodak 

Company 
Continent  al  Oil  Co. 
National  Cash 

Register  Co. 
Washburn  Crosby 

Company 


Texas  Company 
Sun  Company 
National  Sugar 

Company 
Burroughs  Adding 

Machine  Co. 
Joseph  Campbell 

Company 
Solvay  Process 

Company 
Jones  &  Laughlin 
Bethlehem  Steel 

Company 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Coca  Cola  Co. 
Timken-Detroit 

Axle  Company 
Western  Electric 

Company 
Dclco  Laborato- 
ries 

Dodge  Brothers 
Kingan  &  Co. 
Liquid  Carbonic 

Company 
Crane  &  Company 
Indiun  Refilling  Co. 


THE  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  is  represented  by  a  national  Sales  and  Service 
organization  that  operates  in  all  the  principal  American  cities.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sales  and  service  stations  the  company  maintains  its  own 
assembly  plants  and  warehouses  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

The  advantage  of  such  nation-wide  organization  is  quite  apparent.  It  means 
immediate  and  expert  service  for  the  Sewell  user  wherever  he  may  be  located. 
It  means  adequate  stocks  at  all  important  trucking  points  and  close,  personal 
supervision  of  installations. 

This  service  plan,  in  brief,  means  wheel  and±ruck  insurance  of  the  most  positive 
kind.  It  is  an  expression  of  a  definite  sense  of  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  to  the  many  thousands  of  Sewell  users. 
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(Concluded  from  Page  58) 

''Salmon  wid  a  man's  face!  I  sho  is 
haunted! " 

He  twisted  away  from  his  position  and 
groaned  a  groan  in  which  rumbled  the 
anguished  accents  of  horror. 
Mebbe  Ise  crazy." 

Then  to  the  Wildcat's  ears  from  the  deck 
of  the  fish  wheel  came  a  hated  voice  which 
he  had  heard  before. 

"'At's  'at  dog-gone  fat  boy  what  did  de 
shootin'  on  de  train." 

With  the  fat  man's  words  the  Wildcat's 
reason  steadied.  He  listened  for  a  moment 
to  reassure  himself,  and  then  the  motive  of 
revenge  was  added  to  the  various  sources  of 
his  muscular  inspiration  which  tensed  the 
tendons  of  his  legs.  He  leaped  again  for 
the  hatch  coaming,  andthis  time  he  made  the 
riffle.  He  hung  for  a  moment  by  his  arms, 
summoning  his  strength,  and  then  with  all 
the  stealth  of  his  namesake  he  swung  him- 
self to  the  deck.  For  a  little  while  he  lay 
panting  from  his  effort,  and  then  he  turned 
his  head  slowly  to  where  in  the  dim  lantern 
light  he  saw  three  men  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  fish  wheel.  The  fat  bad  actor  was 
speaking. 

"Naw,  sir,  we  ain't  seen  nobody.  What 
did  them  fellers  look  like,  sheriff?" 

The  Wildcat  snaked  himself  forward 
toward  the  fat  bad  actor.  Cn  his  journey 
his  hand  encountered  the  flat  blade  of  an 
oar.  Thereafter  for  the  next  twenty  feet  he 
trailed  the  oar  after  him.  He  came  within 
range  of  the  fat  bad  actor  and  lifted  the 
heavy  handle  of  the  oar  high  in  the  air. 

Punk!  The  oar  caught  the  fat  man  fair 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  On  the  instant  the 
sheriff  leaped  for  the  shadows  and  out  of 
the  darkness  came  his  voice. 

"Don't  move!  Nobody!" 

The  Wildcat  answered. 

"  Cap'n,  suh,  heah  us  is !  Us  ain't  movin', 
an'  de  fat  boy  kain't." 

Out  of  the  night  as  cold  as  the  stars  came 
the  sheriff's  voice. 

"Tie  that  man's  hands!" 

The  Wildcat  was  a  little  slow  about 
tying  a  white  man's  hands,  but  he  glanced 
at  the  blue  nose  of  the  automatic  in  the 
sheriff's  hand  and  obeyed  orders. 

"Tie  him  to  that  man  hang  there  on 
deck." 

"  Cap'n,  yessuh.  Dey's  a  dead  boy  in  de 
cellar." 

"Drop  a  rope  into  the  hold,  tie  it  under 
his  arms  and  come  back  and  haul  him  up." 

"Ise  skeered  to  touch  'at  boy.  'Fraid 
he'd  come  back  an'  trail  me." 

The  sheriff  swung  at  the  Wildcat  with 
the  blue  gun. 

"Do  what  I  tell  you!" 

"Cap'n,  yessuh." 

The  Wildcat  made  a  line  fast  and  threw 
the  end  of  it  into  the  hull  of  the  fish  wheel. 
He  retrieved  Mr.  Skooglund  from  his  bed 
of  flapping  salmon  and  tied  the  line  under 
the  arms  of  the  white  man.  He  scrambled 
back  on  deck  and  hauled  the  Swede  up. 

"Throw  a  bucket  of  water  on  him!" 

Under  this  energetic  treatment  Mr. 
Skooglund  presently  opened  his  eyes.  He 
reached  an  unsteady  hand  to  his  head  and 
inspected  a  transient  wen  which  had  blos- 
somed thereon. 

"The  little  angels  began  to  sing,  den  de 
earthquake  threw  de  church  down  on  me." 

He  saw  the  sheriff  and  the  Wildcat 
standing  near  him. 

"Was  any  salmon  saved?" 

The  sheriff  spoke  words  of  reassurance. 

"You're  all  right  now.  So's  the  fish. 
You  had  a  wallop  on  the  head." 

The  sheriff  abandoned  Mr.  Skooglund 
for  a  moment  and  turned  to  the  Wildcat. 

"Where's  the  junk?" 

"Cap'n,  how  come?" 

"Watches  and  rings  and  money.  These 
two  birds  got  enough  stuff  from  those  pas- 
sengers to  sink  this  craft." 

"Mebbe  it's  in  de  bag  what  hit  me  in  de 
cellar." 

The  Wildcat  descended  again  into  the 
open  hatch.  For  twenty  minutes  he  plunged 
round  in  the  salmon  before  he  found  the 
wheat  sack.  He  emerged  presently  into  the 
lantern's  light  with  the  sack  swung  about 
his  shoulder.  The  sheriff  inspected  the  con- 
tents of  the  sack. 

"That's  it,  all  right.  All  the  watches 
ruined."  He  turned  to  the  Swede.  "You 
able  to  walk?" 


Mr.  Skooglund  declared  his  ability  to 
navigate  on  his  hind  legs. 

The  fat  bad  actor  lay  unconscious  on  the 
deck.  The  Wildcat  had  done  a  good  job 
with  the  oar,  and  it  took  six  buckets  of 
water  to  bring  the  fat  man  out  of  his  trance. 
Presently,  followed  by  the  sheriff,  the 
quartet  walked  down  the  narrow  gang- 
plank to  the  bank. 

An  hour  later  the  Wildcat  rode  beside 
Mr.  Skooglund  in  the  smoking  car  of  a  train 
headed  for  The  Dalles.  In  the  seat  facing 
the  Wildcat  were  the  two  bad  actors.  Across 
the  aisle  from  the  quartet  rode  the  sheriff. 
Dawn  was  breaking  as  the  party  marched 
up  the  street  from  the  railroad  station  at 
The  Dalles.  Presently  in  two  cells  apart 
from  the  main  tier  the  two  bad  actors  heard 
the  clanking  bolts  which  sounded  the  knell 
of  their  enterprise. 

In  the  sheriff's  office  the  Wildcat  was  en- 
joying the  status  of  a  robber  catcher.  In- 
visible but  close  beside  him  stood  Lady 
Luck. 

"I  know'd  dat  boy  was  de  robber  what 
raised  de  ruckus  on  de  train.  I  snuck  up  on 
de  ole  fish  boat  an'  I  picks  me  up  a  oar. 
I  says, '  Oar,  find  yo'  meat.'  Bam !  Ole  bad 
boy's  head  hit  de  ole  oar.  Ain't  hurt  de  oar 
none.  I  sho  is  a  gran'  robber  keteher." 

The  sheriff  agreed  with  the  Wildcat. 

"I'll  say  so!  How  about  some  break- 
fast?" 

"Cap'n,  suh,  breakfus'  is  what  I  mos' 
craves." 

"Come  with  me."  The  sheriff  led  the 
Wildcat  to  a  restaurant  near  by  and  left 
him  there.  "Soon  as  you  finish  breakfast 
come  on  back  to  my  office." 

"Cap'n,  yessuh.  I'll  come  back  provid- 
in'  dis  rest'rant  boy  lets  me.  Ise  'quipped 
complete  wid  front  teeth  an'  back  teeth, 
an'  Ise  got  de  rampaginist  appetite  I  ever 
seed,  but  when  de  grub  ruckus  is  oveh  an' 
de  time  comes  for  payin'  de  bill,  whereat 
is  I?" 

The  sheriff  smiled  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant. 

"That's  fixed.  You  don't  have  to  pay 
for  your  breakfast." 

"'At  sho  soun'  noble.  Whereat's  de 
rations?" 

The  Wildcat  dived  into  his  breakfast  and 
accumulated  a  financial  obligation  amount- 
ing to  something  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
An  hour  later  he  got  up  from  the  table. 

"Whuff!  Whereat's  de  toothpicks?  Six 
mo'  eggs  an'  I'd  'a'  bust." 

He  made  his  way  back  to  the  sheriff's 
office. 

"Cap'n,  suh,  'at  sho  was  a  noble  break- 
fus'. The  man  give  me  dis  papeh  fo'  you." 

He  handed  the  sheriff  a  bill  for  eight 
dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The  sheriff  looked 
at  the  invoice. 

"Lord  gosh!  How  do  you  expect  to  live 
for  the  rest  of  the  day?" 

"  'Ain't  figgered  'at  out  yit.  Guess  ole 
Lady  Luck'll  ring  de  dinneh  bell  when  de 
time  comes.  I  eats  when  I  kin  git  it." 

"I'll  say  you  do!"  The  sheriff  reached 
across  the  desk  and  picked  up  a  telegram. 
"What  would  you  do  with  a  thousand  dol- 
lars if  you  had  it  all  at  once?  " 

"Thousan'  dollahs!  Spec  I'd  buy  me  a 
gol'  watch  an'  some  yaller  shoes  an'  git  me 
a  hat.  Den  I'd  go  back  to  de  rest'rant  an' 
surroun'  some  mo'  rations  whilst  I  had  de 
price.  Den  I'd  buy  me  a  ticket  an'  start  for 
Poteland  an'  go  on  down  whereat  mah  mas- 
cot goat  got  took  to  wid  de  blue-fezant 
boys.  Den  I'd  " 

The  sheriff  looked  at  the  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

"Well,  you've  got  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  railroad  is  paying  a  two-thousand  re- 
ward for  rounding  up  those  two  train  rob- 
bers. Half  of  the  money  is  yours.  Here  is  a 
letter  to  the  railroad  people  in  Portland. 
You  can  go  down  there  and  get  your 
money." 

"Cap'n,  yessuh.  Thousan' dollars!  Hot 
dam!  Fish  always  was  lucky  wid  me!" 

Mr.  Olaff  Skooglund,  seated  near  the 
sheriff's  desk,  augmented  the  reward  with  a 
personal  offering. 

"Here  ban  ten  dollars  railroad  fare.  Any 
time  you  want  a  salmon  fish  I  give  you 
one  free." 

"Cap'n,  suh,  'at  sho  sounds  noble, 
'ceptin'  de  fish  part.  I  seed  fish  enough  las' 
night  to  las'  me  from  now  on.  Does  I  nevah 
see  a  fish  again  dat's  twice  too  soon  fo'  me." 


Fine  floors 
need  protection 
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It  costs  money  to  walk  on  unprotected  floors.  It  ruins  them.  Why 
sacrifice  the  beauty  of  fine  floors  when  the  proper  surface  coating  will 
save  them?  Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

Acme  Quality  Varnotile  is  a  floor  varnish  made  to  withstand  the 
hundreds  of  hammering  footsteps  a  day  and  the  hardest  kind  of  floor 
usage.  This  tough,  durable  surface  protector  will  stand  between  you 
and  serious  loss. 

Acme  Quality  Varnish,  of  one  kind  or  another,  has  protected  the 
woodwork  of  many  a  home  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  indoor  life.  It 
has  given  many  a  piece  of  shabby  furniture  a  new  lease  on  life.  After 
all,  furniture  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks. 

There's  not  a  surface  that  requires  finishing  but  there's  an  Acme 
Quality  Paint,  Varnish,  Stain,  Enamel  or  Finish  that  just  fits  the  job. 

For  your  intimate  knowledge  of  just  what  should  be  used  for 
each  surface,  get  our  two  booklets,  "Acme  Quality  Painting 
Guide"  and  "Home  Decorating."  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

ACME  QUALITY 

PAINTS  6P  FINISHES 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 

DEPT.  A  Detroit,  Mich. 


Boston 
Cincinnati 
Dallas 
Birmingham 


Chicago 
Toledo 
Pittsburgh 
Los  Angeles 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Fort  Worth 
Salt  Lake  City 


St.  Louis 
Portland 
Topeka 
Lincoln 
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(#) 

Have  an  "Acme  Quality  Shelf " 

For  the  many  " touching-up"  jobs  about  the 
houserkeep  alwayson  hand  at  least  a  can  each 
of  Acme  Quality  Varnotile,  a  varnish  for 
Hoors.woodworkand  furniture;  Acme  Quality 
White  Enamel  for  iron  bedsteads,  furniture, 
woodwork,  and  similar  surfaces,  and  a  quart 
of  AcmeQtiality  Floor  Paint  of  the  right  color. 
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only  meritorious  but  beautiful.  Ladies'  in- 
ternals—if indeed  they  had  any — were  t  heo- 
retically made  of  collapsible  elastic  webbing, 
nerveless  and  indestructible.  I  mean  to  say 
it  was  the  theory  if  one  went  so  immodestly 
far  as  to  have  any  theory  about  'em  at  all. 

But,  of  course,  this  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  around  1905-06,  way  before  Pro- 
fessor Freud  had  excavated  Greenwich 
Village  from  under  the  ruins  of  Knicker- 
bocker New  York,  laying  bare  to  view  the 
Pompeiian  frescoes  of  Bohemian  tea  shops 
and  wising  up  our  mothers  and  maiden 
aunts  the  way  they  are  now.  I  am  aware 
that  few  of  us  ladies  are  willing  to  confess 
remembering  those  days  of  our  shameful 
innocence.  But  there  was  a  time  when  the 
shimmy  was  a  garment  of  a  private  nature 
and  it  was  considered  better  form  to — er — 
well — as  it  were — shake  it  in  private.  In 
fact  one  usually  allowed  the  laundress  to 
attend  to  it  for  one. 

Speaking  of  which  I  am  led  to  recall 
the  dances  of  yore.  In  my  time  dan- 
cing was  imparted  to  the  youth  of 
the  nation  by  a  dancing  teacher, 
usually  a  genteel  female  who 
hadn't  brains  enough  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  but  whose  instruc- 
tion was  happily  as  innocuous 
as  her  bean.  She  was  nothing 
if  not  refined— literally  noth- 
ing.  And  instead  of  slipping 
over  to  the  nearest  roadhouse, 
turning  on  the  phonograph  . 
and  expressing  oneself,  as  is 
the  modern  scientific  method 
of  learning  to  dance,  we  were 
caught  young,  before  our 
skirts  or  pants  had  attained 
their  full  growth,  and  herded 
more  or  less  unwillingly  of  an 
otherwise  sunny  afternoon  to 
Miss  Hoosis'  dancing  class,  be- 
cause she  had  to  be  supported 
somehow,  my  dear.  And  there 
we  were  somewhat  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  ma- 
zurka, polka,  schottische,  two- 
step  and  waltz. 

Not  that  we  ever  used  them  in 
later  life.  They  were  merely  a  tra- 
dition wished  onto  us  by  the  pass- 
ing generation.  By  the  time  I  was 
big  enough  to  come  out,  a  long- 
forgotten  dance  called  the  Boston  dip 
had  become  the  rage — we  were  dippy 
over  it,  in  the  language  of  those  days. 

The  only  serious  rival  of  the  Boston  dip 
was  the  cotillon,  which  in  my  mother's 
time  had  been  called  a  german  and  which 
was  a  sort  of  sublimated  barn  dance  where 
the  sexes  were  separated  by  the  width  of 
the  ballroom — dances  were  held  in  ball- 
rooms in  those  days  instead  of  in  restau- 
rants— the  modern  form  being  an  evolution 
of  what  used  to  be  known  as  a  dinner 
dance.  Well,  anyway,  the  width  of  the  ball- 
room separated  the  ardent  spirits  of  my 
youth,  and  they  remained  so  until  the 
bucks  rushed  the  squaws  with  a  barrage  of 
useless  presents  greatly  resembling  the 
modern  Christmas  gift  and  quite  as  im- 
practical. There  was  no  privacy  about  a 
cotillon,  and  the  performance  of  it — al- 
though occurring  after  the  supper  dance,  at 
which  an  invigorating  drink  called  cham- 
pagne was  usually  served — had  none  of  the 
chumminess  of  the  modern  cat-walk.  It 
was  all  in  the  open  and  gave  the  servants 
lots  of  work  cleaning  up  confetti  next 
morning.  There  were  lots  of  servants  to  do 
it  in  those  times,  and  the  success  of  a 
cotillon  was  gauged  largely  by  the  number 
of  scent  bottles,  fans  and  paper  canes  a  girl 
brought  home  from  it.  The  institution  also 
provided  a  profession  for  a  species  of  near- 
male  then  existent  who  became  cotillon 
leaders  and  were  in  great  demand  by  the 
ladies. 

There  were  ladies  in  those  days,  too,  as 
well  as  servants.  These  cotillon  leaders 
have,  I  believe,  been  largely  absorbed  by 
the  menageries,  where  they  are  now  known 
as  lounge  lizards. 

The  cotillon  was  a  dance  which  required 
more  space  and  less  contact  than  do  the 
modern  terpsichorean  personalities.  If  a 
beau  ancient  synonym  for  sweetie  had 
danced  the  new  way  with  me  father  would 
have  had  a  talk  with  him.  Nowadays  he'd 
merely  look  him  up  in  Dun's.  We  have 
outgrown  so  many  of  our  silly  scruples, 
don't  you  think?  Hut,  of  course,  one  must 
be  careful  about  money.  One  really  must, 
with  prices  the  way  they  are. 


Which  reminds  me  of  the  ancient  and 
comparatively  obsolete  custom  of  imbibing 
alcoholic  beverages.  Curious,  isn't  it,  how 
almost  anything,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
sometimes  absolutely  nothing  at  all,  re- 
minds one  of  liquor? 

Now  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
days  when  drinking  was  done  openly  by  the 
American  Navy  as  well  as  by  common 
citizens.  Of  course  I  realize  it  is  quite  a 
confession  of  age  to  hark  back  to  the  days 
when  W.  J.  B.  was  a  political  figure,  but 
nevertheless  I  can  recall  the  dayswhen  grape 
juice  was  anathema,  and  before  it  had  be- 
come nationalized,  as  the  Russians  say. 


Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  at  the  Jlge 
of  Seventeen 

In  those  times,  incredible  as  l't  may  seem, 
practically  every  corner  on  the  lesser  ave- 
nues of  our  great  cities  and  several  of  the 
corners  on  the  main  streets  of  the  lesser 
cities  were  occupied  by  what  was  known 
as  a  saloon,  or  bar.  These  places  were 
generally  long  narrow  rooms  furnished 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern 
soda  fountain,  only  less  so  in  one  way  and 
more  so  in  another.  They  had  large  plate- 
glass  windows  as  do  the  ice-cream  dens, 
but  these  were  screened  at  the  rear  with  a 
carved  screen  of  wood,  sometimes  inset 
with  opaque  glass  of  the  old  tobacco-juice 
design,  and  so  arranged  that  only  the  mer- 
est glimpse  of  the  picture  over  the  counter 
and  the  stoppers  in  the  top  row  of  bottles 
could  be  obtained  from  the  street.  The 
windows  were  generally  otherwise  una- 
dorned save  for  a  few  bottles  of  phony 
booze,  the  same  as  may  still  occasionally  be 
seen,  and  a  free-lunch  advertisement — 
which  is  never  seen  to-day  at  all,  having 
wholly  passed  out  of  existence  and  is  found 
practically  nowherein  America,  even  among 
friends. 

These  free  lunches  were  worth  more  than 
a  fleeting  mention,  and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  our  obsolete  insti- 
tutions, and  one  of  the  most  obsolete.  I 
have  been  told  on  excellent  authority  that, 
these  meals,  for  which  no  charge  was  made, 
provided  elaborate  hors  d'u-uvres  of  breath- 
taking strength—  onions,  cheese  and  her- 
ring being  the  principal  components.  But 
the  menu  did  not  stop  there— oh,  no!  It 
went  right  on  to  soup,  stew,  and  so  on,  to 
nuts.  The  nuts  were  the  ones  who  patron- 
ized the  places,  and  I  believe  that  the 
principal,  most,  conspicuously  featured  item 
on  the  bill  of  fare  was  called  Choice  Of. 


However,  there  was  nothing  to  pay  except 
for  the  drinks,  and  the  food  was  almost 
universally  good  and  generous.  At  least  so 
it  seemed  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
appetizers.  That  free  lunch  was  a  great 
institution  and  is  a  fearful  loss  to  the  bums 
who  used  to  try  to  beat  the  bartenders  for 
a  meal — and  a  great  loss  to  the  bartenders, 
too,  as  both  types  are  now  obliged  to  work 
for  what  they  eat. 

Another  quaint  and  curious  item  about 
the  saloon  was  the  architecture  of  its  doors; 
particularly  those  which  were  employed  at 
the  entrances  during  the  summer  months, 
or  in  those  latitudes  where  mildness  of 
climate  is  prevalent  the  year  around. 
These  doors,  which  swing  on  strong  springs 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  keep  them  closed 
excepting  during  the  very  instant  of  ingress 
or  egress,  were  very  small,  like  a  shutter  in 
construction,  and  hung  at  such  a  point  in 
the  aperture  of  the  doorway  as  to  con- 
ceal, when  closed,  only  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  anatomy  of  the  patrons 
within,  and  leaving  the  top  of  the 
hat  and  the  bottom  of  the  trousers 
visible  to  the  passer-by  on  the 
street. 

It  is  thought  that  this  gave  rise 
to  the  standardization  of  male 
dress,  and  is  the  main  reason  for 
hats  and  shoes  being  made  of  a 
conservative  indistinguishable 
design.  Indeed  in  the  old  days 
convention  in  clothing  was 
carried  to  such  a  point  that 
only  a  man's  dog  could  tell 
on  which  corner  to  wait  out- 
side.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  men  dress  in  the  dull, 
all-of-a-pattern  fashion  of  to- 
day, while  sweet  innocent 
woman  has  developed  her 
sense  of  the  decorative.  Per- 
haps in  time  we  shall  see  a 
great  change  in  the  male  plum- 
age and  our  men  will  come 
to  feel  more  free  to  indulge 
their  secret  love  of  finery  and 
individualism. 

It  is  strange,  almost  incredible, 
but  true  that  in  my  girlhood, 
almost  five  years  ago,  drunkenness 
was  regarded  as  a  subject  for  humor, 
and  a  drunken  person  was  an  object 
of  mirth,  even  as  insanity  used  to 
seem  funny  to  our  medieval  ancestors, 
when  the  lunatic  was  a  butt  for  ridicule 
instead  of  an  object  of  pity. 

Ah,  yes !  Many  quaint  and  picturesque 
institutions  have  passed  out  with  the  going 
of  the  saloon,  and  if  the  visitor  to  the  big 
city  wants  to  see  the  sturdy  laborer  on 
Saturday  night  he  no  longer  looks  in  the 
bread  line  or  the  municipal  lodgings,  but  in 
the  motor  line  and  the  good  hotels.  It  is 
less  interesting  and  picturesque,  but  then, 
so  much  beauty  has  disappeared  with 
modern  sanitation! 

In  considering  the  manners  and  social 
customs  of  my  youth  I  realize  that  the 
country  has  come  a  long  way  in  its  progress 
toward  the  perfection  of  civilization,  and 
that  the  modern  young  folks  would  not 
tolerate  the  restrictions  which  were  put 
upon  us  back  in  1912.  For  example,  there 
then  still  existed  a  person— nay,  I  had 
better  say  a  personage— in  every  social 
gathering,  whose  function  will  seem  strange 
indeed  to  modern  readers.  The  sex  of  this 
functionary  was  usually  female  and  she  was 
called  a  chaperon.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
derivation  of  the  term,  but  rightly  trans- 
lated it  meant  kill-joy,  or  one  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prevent  too  much  pleasure  from 
creeping  into  the  party.  Marriage  quali- 
fied a  female  for  the  part  of  chaperon,  or 
the  extreme  reverse  of  marriage  would  do 
as  well.  If  the  possibility  of  marriage  was 
far  in  a  woman's  past  she  was  eligible,  even 
though  she  might  be  called  Miss.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  the  youngest  married 
woman  would  do.  The  bride  of  nineteen 
could  give  the  required  propriety  to  a  dance 
or  a  straw  ride.  And  believe  me  those 
young  ones  were  in  demand.  They  had  for 
the  most  part  just  got  their  own  freedom 
through  marriage,  and  they  were  never 
stingy  about  letting  the  rest  of  us  have  a 
little  liberty.  A  divorced  woman  never  was 
allowed  to  chaperon;  in  fact  a  divorced 
woman  wasn't  allowed  anything  that  she 
didn't  get  for  herself. 

Well,  anyhow,  I  can  recall  these  chap- 
erons and  the  cramp  they  put  in  one's 
style.    Also  how  they  put  the  kibosh,  as 


we  used  to  say,  on  the  pocketbook  of  any 
attendant  swain.  Theater  tickets  used  to 
be  saved  out  in  threes  at  the  box  office  when 
I  was  a  girl,  and  occasionally  people  made 
the  extra  effort  of  going  around  to  the  box 
office  to  buy  them,  too,  instead  of  tipping  a 
boy  to  pay  an  extra  half  plus  the  tax  to 
some  hotel  for  'em.  When  you  had  to  buy 
three  in  order  to  take  your  honey  out  you 
had  to  think  of  these  little  things.  And  if 
you  sent  violets  you  had  to  send  them  to 
the  chaperon  as  well.  Take  it  all  in  all  the 
old  method  was  excellent  training  for  the 
handling  of  and  by  the  mother-in-law  to 
be.  She  went  with  the  gay  young  couple  in 
the  coup£;  she  ate  her  full  share  of  dinner 
at  Sherry's  or  the  old  Martin's,  and  sat 
overhearing  the  conversation  all  through 
the  show,  undistracted  by  Frank  Moulan's 
witticisms  or  James  K.  Hackett's  roman- 
ticism. 

She  even  sat  on  the  porch  in  summer 
while  the  gang  crowded  on  the  front  steps, 
clad  in  duck  trousers  or  starched  shirt 
waists,  and  harmonized  Baby,  Come  Kiss 
Yo'  Honey  Boy  to  an  atrophied  moon.  She 
wrecked  the  possibilities  of  horseback  rides 
and  straw  rides  alike.  She  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  exits  to  ballrooms  and  the  porch 
corner  where  the  rope  hammock  hung.  She 
was  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  and  she  never 
did  any  real  good  anyhow,  because  lookit 
all  the  people  who  have  got  married  in 
spite  of  her!  The  only  way  to  foil  the 
chaperon  was  to  go  and  visit  a  girl  friend 
whose  chaperon  didn't  have  any  real  au- 
thority over  you,  and  go  buggy  riding  over 
her  head,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

And  now  she  is  extinct.  She's  good  rid- 
dance and  I'll  bet  she's  glad  to  be  shelved, 
for  it  must  have  been  an  awful  bore  to  put 
up  with  all  those  vicarious  good  times. 

I  remember  that  in  the  days  when  I  was 
anxious  to  be  mature  we  dressed  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  my  present  girlhood. 
We  didn't  array  ourselves  in  the  brazen 
fashion  of  1920.  Not  on  your  tintype; 
you  bet  your  life  we  didn't!  How  do  you 
like  those  quaint  terms?  Very  zippy,  are 
they  not?  Yes,  they  are  not!  But  we  used 
to  consider  that  they  had  all  the  pep  in  the 
world  back  in  1910.  The  American  lan- 
guage has  acquired  a  lot  of  jazz  since 
then — there's  more  kick  in  it  now,  don't 
you  think?  Since  the  days  when  young 
folks  sat  around  and  made  more  or  less 
close  harmony  of  an  evening  instead  of 
dancing  in  it,  when  divorce  was  frowned 
upon  and  woman  suffrage  the  fad  of  jay 
freaks,  we  have  progressed  in  our  clothing 
as  in  other  things.  We  have  simplified  it 
greatly — almost  to  nothing,  in  point  of 
fact,  as  far  as  women's  evening  clothes  are 
concerned.  With  the  elimination  of  backs 
to  the  bodices  of  evening  gowns  and  the 
shearing  of  their  sleeves  and  the  negligible 
not  to  say  negligee  quantity  of  their  skirts, 
one  would  suppose  the  price  would  also 
have  become  abbreviated;  but  everyone 
knows  that  this  is  not  the  case;  and  yet  the 
modern  debbie  will  face  with  shocked  in- 
credulity the  statement  that  I  did  not  come 
out  half  so  far  from  my  coming-out  dress  as 
she  did,  and  I  paid  less  than  half  as  much 
for  twice  the  goods. 

It  may  be  of  historical  interest  to  note 
that  my  wedding  gown  was  a  quaint  affair, 
reaching  way  down  below  my  ankles  and 
boasting  a  train  which  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  five-gored  skirt.  Irish  point  was  the 
material  used,  the  wedding  having  taken 
place  before  any  Irish  point  got  to  be  so 
much  discussed  both  in  Washington  and 
London.  I  know  that  it  will  seem  strange, 
almost  incredible,  that  anyone  ever  wore  a 
train  which  bore  any  relation  to  the  dress 
itself.  Nowadays  I  notice  that  if  there  are 
any  goods  left  over  from  an  evening  gown 
the  dressmaker  tacks  the  remnant  on  to  the 
shoulder  straps  and  lets  it  drag  around  on 
the  floor.  In  my  youth  this  was  also  the 
fashion — but  mostly  in  the  attic  among  the 
younger  set— those,  say,  around  eight  to 
ten  years  old.  Do  you  get  the  picture? 
Calico  pinafore  to  the  knees,  and  one  of  the 
old  parlor  curtains  a-hanging  on  behind. 

Speaking  of  trains,  I  can  remember  some- 
thing even  worse  than  the  above— some- 
thing almost  unbelievable.  When  I  was  a 
very  wee  child — very  wee  indeed  and 
speaking  only  nursery  French— I  can  recall 
my  mother's  street  gowns.  They  had 
trains.  Trains,  I  repeat,  which  were 
dragged  upon  the  New  York  pavements, 
and  only  lifted  at  the  crossings.   One  blue 

(Continued  on  Page  67) 
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-A  Written  3-Year 
Guarantee  with 
Every  One 


x?<e  Sure  JJou  G& 
(he  Spark  (Plug 

UARANTEED 

3Vfears 

Here's  the  plug  that  takes  all  the  guess  out 
of  spark  plug  buying.  It's  a  Splitdorf — "The 
Plug  with  the  Green  Jacket."  You  can  put 
in  a  set  of  Splitdorfs  today  and  know  that  you 
won't  have  to  pay  for  replacing  broken  or 
defective  plugs  for  three  years. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  spark  plug  trouble  is  due  to 
breakage.  Splitdorf  Plugs  are  guaranteed  not  to 
break  for  at  least  three  years  —  most  of  them  last 
much  longer.  If  one  does  break  or  prove  defective, 
you  can  exchange  the  3-  Year  Written  Guarantee  Bond 
at  any  Splitdorf  Branch  for  a  new  plug  free. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  GREEN  JACKET 
-GET  THE  GUARANTEE  BOND 

No  other  spark  plug  is  guaranteed  like  Splitdorf  be- 
cause no  other  spark  plug  is  made  like  Splitdorf.  We 
use  rolled  India  Ruby  Mica  Insulation,  instead  of 
breakable  porcelain.  Splitdorf  insulation  never  breaks ! 
See  here  — 

"I  had  a  set  of  Splitdorf  plugs  in  a  motor  for  five  seasons 
without  renewing  a  plug  and  the  car  made  from  three  to 
five  thousand  miles  a  season." 

J.  H.  Timm  Co.,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
By  O.  W.  Timm. 

You,  too,  can  get  this  remarkable  spark  plug  service.    Put  in  ; 
set  of  Splitdorfs  today. 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Ignition  Equipment 

Magnetos  —  Spark  Plugs  —  Peened  Piston  Rings,  Etc. 


Dealers!    Your  customers  will  de- 
mand our  written  3-Year  Guaran- 
tee.  Send  coupon  for  details 


Standard  Sizes 
$1.25 

In  Canada 
$1.50 

On  Sale  by  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 


ESTABLISHED 
•  8.58 
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The  "Ansted,"  America's  Great 


WHAT  engineers  said  was  impossible  is  now  a  proven 
success ! 

An  altogether  new  measure  of  value  is  introduced.  Motor 
car  standards  must  be  revised.  Economy  records  of  yester- 
day are  surpassed.  Hill-climbing,  endurance,  and  speed  per- 
formances give  way  to  this  new  marvel  of  efficiency — the 
Ansted  Engine! 

A  new  design  of  engine,  which  gives  50%  more  power  than 
conventional  engines  of  same  size,  and  more  power  even 
than  engines  of  considerably  larger  size,  in  which  is  incorporated 
another  exclusive  Lexington  feature — the  "rocking  chair" 
rocker  arm.  Even  at  3200  revolutions  per  minute,  vibration  is 
hardly  noticeable.  Temperature  remains  the  same  during  the 
entire  range  of  speed,  due  to  the  improved  oiling  and  cooling. 


After  more  than  two  years  of  constant  perfecting,  the 
seven-passenger  Lexington  Touring  Car  is  offered  to  the  p 
at  this  opportune  time. 

Both  dealers  and  customers  —  -present  and  prospecti 
will  be  interested  in  this  announcement  of  such  a  sple 
addition  to  the  already  comprehensive  Lexington  line. 

Its  excellent  road  performance  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
there  are  only  44  pounds  of  car-weight  per  horsepower. 

It  climbs  a  10%  grade  "on  high"  and  accelerates  li 
greyhound ! 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  racing  cars  get  their  p( 
mainly  from  a  greater  valve  lift,  but  until  now  this  meant  n 
Here  is  where  Lexington  achieves  an  almost  unbeliev 
engineering  triumph  —  a  much  greater  valve  lift,  together 


Lexington  Line  for  1921 
Series  "  S"  Models: 
Five-pas  sender  Touring  Car 
/•'our-passenger  Thorobred 
Five-passenger  I. ex-Sedan 
Four-passenger  Coupe 
Five-passenger  Sedan 

Series  "T"  Models: 
Seven-passenger  Touring  Car 
Seven -passenger  Salon  Sedan 
Four- pass enger  Seda n ette 

/III  models  ri/ui/i/irtl  with  curd  tires 


mm 
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Stock  Car  Engine,  We  Believe 


'.ordinary  quietness.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  engineer 
astonished  by  the  significance  of  this  achievement.  En- 
efficiency  is  raised  to  a  much  higher  degree.  Its  smooth- 
of  operation  is  unprecedented.  Equally  remarkable, 
;  is  increased  economy ,  possible  only  because  of  the  Lexi- 
ier  in  conjunction  with  the  Moore  Multiple  Exhaust 
em — two  exclusive  Lexington  features. 

lis  Ansted  Engine  was  used  in  the  two  Lexington  specials 
won  first  and  second  in  the  Pike's  Peak  Hill  Climb,  less 
six  seconds  apart— one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 

jr,  efficiency,  and  consistency  of  performance  ever  witnessed. 

ily  a  company  with  the  resources  at  Lexington's  command 
d  pioneer  and  perfect  this  epochal  improvement.  The 
red  Engine  was  designed  and  built  in  our  own  new  motor 


factory,  one  of  the  ten  companies  specializing  in  motor  parts 
that  work  together  and  make  possible  greater  value  for  less 
money. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  witness  the  phenomenal 
performance  of  this  car  are  superlative  in  their  praise. 

It  is  a  seven-passenger  car,  with  a  wheelbase  of  128  inches. 
Its  appearance  is  of  length  and  lowness,  a  beauty  that  grows 
on  you.  Of  course  it  has  the  famous  2-Way  Head  Lamps  and 
the  numerous  other  exclusive  Lexington  features. 

On  display  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  national  automo- 
bile shows  in  January  for  the  first  time. 

See  your  Lexington  Dealer  or  write  us  for  literature  today. 

LEXINGTON  MOTOR  COMPANY,  CONNERSVILLE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 
Subsidiary     United    States     Automotive  Corporation 

Lexington  Line  for  1921 

Series  "  S"  Models: 
Five-passenger  Touring  Car 
Four-passenger  Thorobred 
Five-passenger  Lex-Sedan 
Four-passenger  Coupe 
Five-passenger  Sedan 

Series  "T"  Models: 
Seven-passenger  Touring  Car 
Seven-passenger  Salon  Sedan 
Four-passenger  Sedanette 

All  models  equipped  with  curd  tires 
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Gloves 

"Besf  for  ei/ery  purpose" 


December  25, 1920 


gEZISTOT, 


A  famous  electrical  engineer's  test  showed  Grin' 
nell  Rezistol  leather  to  resist  a  4000  volt  current. 
Electrical  workers  need  all  possible  protection. 

Rezistol  Work  Gloves  are  made  of  specially  tanned 
horse  hide,  soft  and  pliable.  They  will  not  shrink, 
crack  nor  peel,  and  when  washed  with  soap  and  water 
dry  out  as  flexible  as  new.  Extra  reinforced  where  the 
hardest  wear  comes,  this  glove  is  skillfully  designed 
to  support  but  not  confine  the  muscles  of  the  hand. 


—Work  Gloves  that 
Protect  the  Worker 


It  enables  the  worker  to  work  freely  and  easily.  It 
relieves  fatigue  while  it  protects  the  hands.  It  is  the 
ideal  glove  for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands, 
for  in  addition  to  its  special  advantages  it  has 
the  same  quality  which  has  characterized  Grinnell 
Gloves  for  64  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Grinnell  Rezjstol 
Work  Gloves.  If  he  does  not  have  them  we  will 
send  him  a  pair  for  your  inspection. 


MORRISON-RICKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(EttabtUhtd  185b) 

GRINNELL,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

200  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  NFW  York  CITY 


CupyritM.  IMO,  by  Mmimn-Riikrr  il.lt.  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  62) 

broadcloth  comes  to  mind  particularly,  be- 
cause it  was  so  hard  to  brush,  and  the  filth 
which  this  nice  lady  accumulated  daily 
around  the  bottom  of  this  garment  is  be- 
yond present-day  belief.  She  trailed  the 
darned  thing  through  heaven  knows  what, 
came  home  and,  after  a  perfunctory  shak- 
ing out,  actually  hung  the  garment  up  ?n 
the  wardrobe! 

There  was  nothing  unique  about  this 
performance  of  my  mother's — all  women 
did  it.  They  wore  starched  and  ruffled 
petticoats  of  an  equal  length  under  'em, 
too,  and  one  of  the  gestures  which  they 
practiced  in  private  was  the  graceful  picking 
up  of  their  long  skirts — just  enough  but  not 
too  much.  To  hoist  'em  to  the  exact  correct 
point  above  the  ankle  was  an  art.  Remem- 
ber Yvette  Guilbert  and  her  famous  song? 

You  bet 

I  don't  show  ze  pet — 

I  cote — not — too  far! 

Tres  jolie, 

What  you  see — 

Oee!  N'est-ce  pas? 

Un  petit  pen  de  lingerie — 

Jusqu'a  Id! 

Not  that  I  ever  saw  her  do  it.  Young 
children  were  not  taken  to  shows  of  that 
kind.  However,  I've  seen  my  mother  do 
an  imitation  of  her,  long  black  gloves 
and  all. 

But  these  sartorial  memories  are  vague 
shadows  of  my  infantile  mind.  My  own 
personal  interest  in  fashions  dates  back  far 
enough,  dear  knows,  and  begins  with  the 
introduction  of  the  tail  oredsuit  for  women — 
a  fashion  which  became  popular  instantly, 
despite  the  hue  and  cry  about  its  lack  of 
femininity.  The  tailored  suit  in  fact  is  a 
monument  to  the  beginnings  of  good  sense 
among  American  females,  and  arrived 
simultaneously  with  their  dawning  interest 
in  athletics.  The  first  gown  which  I  ordered 
for  myself,  however,  was  a  sheath  dress  in 
seven  gores,  two  octaves  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  hooks  up  the  back,  which  garment 
showed  my  eighteen-inch  waist  to  great 
advantage.  And  when  I  had  my  hair  done 
in  a  pompadour  which  rose  nobly  from  my 
forehead  for  fully  twelve  inches,  leaving 
the  back  of  my  head  perfectly  flat  and 
neglected,  and  added  a  hat  which  resem- 
bled a  big  oyster  shell,  and  climbed, 
struggled,  pushed  and  pinched  my  way  into 
the  blue  velvet  sheath,  I  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  pushed  violently  from 
behind,  or  of  standing  continuously  with 
my  back  to  a  strong  wind.  I  was  pretty 
young  to  have  dressed  like  that,  but  having 
attained  my  full  growth  at  thirteen  I 
fought  for  the  perquisites  of  a  long  and  im- 
modestly thin  pair  of  shanks,  and  mother 
let  me  have  my  way,  although  warning  me 
that  ten  years  from  then  nobody  would 
believe  my  age — or  rather  my  youth;  a 
prediction  which  has  come  only  too  true. 
But  I  looked  quite  a  pippin  in  it,  and  would 
not  heed  her  warning. 

Other  than  the  above  I  recall  only  one 
important  fact  about  clothing.  Anything 
made  by  a  sewing  machine  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  anything  made  by 
hand.  We  had  row  upon  row  of  machine 
stitching  on  our  garments  and  if  you  caught 
them  on  a  hook  the  thread  came  out  by  the 
mile — sometimes  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  feminine  cus- 
tom of  my  youth,  however,  was  that  of 
going  about  with  the  face  practically  nude. 
I  know  that  this  will  appear  strange — al- 
most improper,  in  fact — but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  respectable  American  women 
of  all  classes  used  to  expose  their  natural 
faces,  even  upon  the  street,  without  a 
thought  of  shame.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
they  wore  veils,  but  more  as  a  protection 
from  wind  than  as  a  costume  or  a  garment. 
And  the  use  of  cosmetics  was  a  distinct 
mark  of— well,  an  advertisement,  as  you 
might  say,  of— well,  anyone  who  wore 
rouge  or  used  a  lipstick  was  certain  to  be 
an  actress  or  worse.  Even  face  powder 
was  taboo  and  a  woman  using  it  was  con- 
sidered a  foreigner  at  the  very  least. 

I  well  recall  the  domestic  storm  which 
ensued  upon  my  declaring  that  I  saw  no 
virtue  in  a  greasy  nose  and  that  I  intended 
to  powder  mine  henceforth.  I  dare  say 
that  I  was  among  the  first  women  in  the 
country  to  realize  that  rice  powder  had  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  will  to  live  a 
virtuous  life.  But  this  was  a  revolutionary 
thought  and  my  mother  warned  me 
against  it. 

"Once  you  start  using  face  powder,"  she 
said,  "you  will  have  to  go  on  forever." 
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And  as  often,  mother  was  right.  I  have 
gone  on  and  expect  to  go  on — keeping  up 
as  pleasing  an  appearance  as  possible  so 
long  as  my  face  holds  out. 

Speaking  of  faces  reminds  me  of  another 
ignorant  custom  of  my  girlhood.  I  refer  to 
the  barbarous  habit  of  washing  the  female 
physiognomy.  Way  back  in  1910  cold 
cream  was  used  generally  as  a  preventive 
or  cure  for  sunburn,  its  cleansing  proper- 
ties being  comparatively  little  known;  and 
French  soaps— any  brand  costing  over  fifty 
cents  a  cake — were  considered  beneficial  to 
the  skin]  and  were  applied  with  the  aid  of 
water.  Just  think  of  it !  Actually  soap  and 
water!  When  I  consider  the  crudity  of  this 
procedure  I  shudder  at  the  ignorance  of  our 
mothers,  who  imagined  they  could  achieve 
cleanliness  in  such  a  fashion,  and  wonder 
how  we  could  have  faced  the  world  without 
face  lotions ! 

I  have  elsewhere  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  foods  of  the  past  and  so  will  not  dwell 
upon  them  too  heavily  at  this  writing,  al- 
though, believe  me,  dwelling  upon  food  is 
one  of  the  things  I  like  best  to  do,  next  to 
living  on  it;  and  the  eats  of  yesteryear  are 
too  important  to  be  ignored  in  any  memoir. 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  recall  to 
you  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  American 
plan  of  eating.  There  is  something  mighty 
significant  in  that  term,  "American  plan"; 
also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  entirely  lost 
institution  except  upon  the  Eastern  sea- 
board. It  still  exists  in  spots  throughout 
the  great  and  glorious  Middle  West  and  in 
the  Far  West,  too;  but  in  the  East  it  is 
increasingly  rare.  In  my  childhood  and 
girlhood  there  were  precious  few  other 
forms  of  hotel  eating,  the  foreign  element 
in  foodstuff  being  unusual,  curious  and 
rather  an  affectation,  as  were  foreign  the- 
ories of  government,  and  were  as  little 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  real  people 
of  the  country.  Just  look  over  this  extract 
from  the  menu  of  one  of  the  real  old- 
fashioned  American-plan  breakfasts — price, 
seventy-five  cents: 

Orange,  baked  apple,  stewed  prunes. 

Oatmeal  or  hominy  with  thick,  real  cream. 

Country  sausage  and  fresh  eggs,  or  steak, 
bacon,  ad  infinitum. 

Homemade  wheatcakes  or  waffles,  with 
honest  unadulterated  Vermont  maple 
sirup. 

Too  much  strong  coffee  with  lump  sugar 
and  all  the  cream  you  wanted.  An  assort- 
ment, of  popovers,  corn  muffins,  Graham 
bread  and  toast,  and  unlimited  butter 
thrown  in  free. 

Say,  fellers,  how  long  since  you  have  had 
real — I  said  real — maple  sirup  on  your 
cakes,  eh?  Oh!  You  prefer  the  foreign 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls,  do  you?  Well, 
why  not  move  to  Russia,  where  you'll  be 
darn  lucky  to  get  even  that  much,  and 
leave  us  to  redevelop  our  old  American- 
plan  breakfasts  once  yet  again !  Well,  it  is 
comforting  to  realize  that  there  remains  a 
portion  of  the  country  where  these  break- 
fasts are  still  known  and  where  one  may 
eat  enthusiastically  and  without  shame! 

All  you  wanted  to  eat— for  the  present 
price  of  French  rolls  with  a  Brooklyn  ac- 
cent, a  shy  sliver  of  butter  and  a  pot  of 
coffee — is  one  of  the  sweetest  memories  of 
my  childhood's  hungry  hour. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  in  common 
with  most  people,  to  have  met  or  at  any 
rate  to  have  seen  many  famous  personages 
in  my  day,  some  of  whom  are  long  since 
forgotten  by  the  current  generation.  I 
even  remember  having  seen  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  which  is  more  than  most 
of  my  contemporaries  can  boast  of,  and 
once  shook  hands  with  Jimmy  Cox.  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  who  wished  the  Philippine 
problem  onto  us,  is  among  my  early  recol- 
lections, and  at  the  same  period  I  recall  a 
young  man  named  Hobson  who  was  kissed 
a  good  deal  for  some  reason  or  other  be- 
sides his  good  looks;  but  not  by  me,  I 
hasten  to  add.  I  saw  Mark  Twain's  white 
clothes  on  his  person,  and  heard  Jean  de 
Reszke  sing  Faust.  I  have  seen  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  teeth  and  heard  Dowie  speak. 
I  once  tried  on  Fay  Templeton's  shoes  and 
was  introduced  to  Frank  Gotch.  Dear, 
wonderful  William  Dean  Howells  took  me 
to  my  first  Ibsen  play,  and  I  have  sat  at 
dinner  with  Elbert  Hubbard. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important,  the 
most  momentous  incident  of  this  kind  in 
my  whole  career  occurred  at  Los  Angeles, 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old  and  had  just 
begun  to  write  for  the  public  prints.  I  was 
one  of  a  little  crowd  of  onlookers  who  stood 
peering  through  the  rail  fence  of  a  motion- 
picture  studio  where  a  company  of  actors 
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and  extras  stood  about,  waiting  to  be  sent 
on  location.  Among  them  was  a  little  man 
with  big  shoes,  a  derby  hat,  a  funny  cane 
and  a  small  mustache,  who  strode  up  and 
down  nervously,  talking  in  a  rather  loud 
voice.  There  was  something  in  his  per- 
sonality which  attracted  and  fascinated 
me,  despite  the  obvious  absurdity  of  his 
make-up.  I  stood  entranced  while  the  pro- 
ducing manager  passed  a  few  comments 
upon  him. 

"See  that  young  feller  over  there?"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  object  of  my  interest. 
"Everybody  on  this  lot  thinks  I'm  crazy 
because  I've  just  given  him  a  year's  con- 
tract at  seventy-five  dollars  a  week.  But 
I'm  playing  a  hunch  and  I've  got  an  idea 
that  he's  going  to  make  good.  I'm  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  him!" 

The  picture  which  was  waiting  to  be 
made  was  Mabel's  Married  Life,  and  the 
young  man — well,  he  made  good,  all  right, 
all  right,  and  as  he  is  still  very  much  alive 
I  will  refrain  from  mentioning  his  name,  but 
his  initials  were  and  are  C.  C. 

'Twas  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  some- 
body asked  me  whether  or  not  the  public 
library  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  was  an  early  Roman  building.  I 
said  not;  and  realized  with  a  shock  how 
far  back  my  memory  of  New  York  neigh- 
borhoods and  buildings,  now  extinct, 
extends.  For  well  do  I  recall  the  old  reser- 
voir, of  Egyptian  architecture,  which 
occupied  the  spot  where  now  our  great 
drives  for  the  relief  of  one  thing  and  an- 
other, always  including  our  pocketbooks, 
are  held.  In  point  of  fact  pocketbooks  are 
the  type  of  book  chiefly  associated  with  the 
steps  of  our  public  library — those  broad 
and  noble  steps  trod  to  shallowness  during 
the  war  by  the  voice  of  every  public 
speaker  of  consequence  in  the  English  or 
broken  English  speaking  world. 

Well,  anyway,  this  library  was  once  a 
reservoir  of  water  instead  of  learning.  I 
mean  to  say  that  a  reservoir  of  water  used 
to  be  there.  It  was  considered  a  great  big 
reservoir,  too,  occupying  as  it  did  more 
than  the  half  of  an  entire  city  block.  But 
that,  of  course,  was  before  the  bathtub  craze 
hit  the  country  and  before  celluloid  collars 
went  out  of  style.  When  the  organized 
charities  began  teaching  the  foreign  popu- 
lation to  keep  their  coal  in  the  scuttle  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  water  reservoir  was 
apparent  and  some  enterprising  young  en- 
gineerjwent  up  state  and  caught  a  wild  lake. 

I  blame  all  this  trouble  on  the  East  Side, 
but  perhaps  unjustly,  for  unquestionably 
the  de  luxing  of  Greenwich  Village  had 
something  to  do  with  the  need  for  an  in- 
creased water  supply. 

Dear  old  Greenwich  Village!  How  well 
I  remember  the  old  oaken  buckets — or 
zinc,  according  to  whether  we  had  a  quarter 
or  fifty  cents — well,  anyhow,  the  buckets 
which  supplied  what  little  water  the  dis- 
trict originally  had.  For,  wild-eyed  reader, 
I  can  actually  remember  Greenwich  Village 
when  it  was  Bohemian! 

Back  in  those  ancient  times  before 
Christopher  Columbus  Cohen  the  shoe 
clerk  discovered  Sheridan  Square,  The  Vil- 
lage—or rather  The  Square  as  we  called 
it — was  the  chilly  inexpensive  refuge  of 
artists  and  writers  who  lived  there  because 
they  couldn't  afford  to  live  anywhere  else. 
The  lack  of  plumbing  was  less  a  matter  of 
choice  with  them  than  a  matter  of  what  the 
editors  would  pay  and  when.  I  was  one  of 
these  artistic  aspirants,  and  can  vouch  that 
we  were  a  bunch  of  free  spirits  indeed. 
There  are  no  more  free  spirits  there,  or  any- 
where else  in  America,  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  point  of  fact,  spirits  of  the  free  or  of  the 
twenty-dollars-a-quart-and-pay-your-own 
funeral-expenses  variety  have  come  to  be 
of  less  and  less  interest  to  most  of  the 
Bohemians  who  once  graced  and  disgraced 
that  picturesque  neighborhood.  Many  of 
the  old  crowd  are  editors  or  have  died  of 
something  else.  Most  of  us  have  become 
successful  and  moved  uptown;  many  have 
exchanged  socialism  for  automobiles  and 
theories  of  art  for  the  sweaty  grind  of 
producing  art,  or  something  which  will  pass 
for  it. 

But  in  the  good  old  days,  which  like  wine 
are  lots  better  for  being  old,  but  which  if 
the  honest  truth  is  told  we  most  of  us  would 
rather  reminisce  about  than  have  back 
again,  things  were  different  down  in  Wash- 
ington Square.  There  were  no  artistic 
buildings  with  pink  stucco  fronts,  and 
north  lights  let  into  the  roofs,  so  that  gay 
young  devils  of  stockbrokers  could  see  to 
shave  properly  before  going  to  business  to 
get  enough  money  to  support  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  college.  There  were  no 
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charming  little  shops  full  of  miwsy-looking 
batiked  smocks,  or  foot-painted  toothpick 
holders  or  other  equally  delightful,  useless 
souvenirs  for  venturesome  Aunt  Susan  to 
take  home  to  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  from  the 
gay,  wicked  artist  quarter.  Not  that 
quarter  has  anything  to  do  with  the  price 
any  more.  Quarter  is  the  wrong  word  in 
every  sense  nowadays,  although  once  it 
would  buy  you  a  pretty  good  meal  over 
there. 

In  my  day  there  were  not  even  any 
bobbed  heads  in  Greenwich  Village—  think 
of  that !  And  if  a  man  let  his  hair  grow  long 
it  was  because  he  couldn't  help  it— there 
were  financial  reasons  back  of  the  matter, 
and  as  soon  as  he  sold  something  or  bor- 
rowed something  he  got  a  hair  cut.  You  see 
we  were  still  a  pretty  ignorant,  insular 
people  in  those  days  way  back  in  '14,  and 
did  not  realize  that  being  Bohemian  was  a 
profession.  Why,  we  were  so  ignorant  that 
we  didn't  even  know  that  radicalism  could 
be  made  to  pay,  and  I  can  distinctly  recall 
some  of  our  best  known  present-day  radi- 
cals who  used  to  work!  One  well-known 
lady  radical  had  a  queer,  misguided  notion 
that  she  wanted  to  write  plays  —  she  used  to 
sit  up  nights  to  make  a  good  one.  And  at 
least  two  men,  once  promising  editorial 
novices,  who  used  to  dream  aloud  to  any- 
one who  would  listen  to  them  about  the 
budding  literary  life  of  the  country,  have 
lain  down  on  that  job;  they  realized  in 
time  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  profes- 
sional radicalism,  and  are  profiteering  ac- 
cordingly. 

Yes,  Bohemianism  is  a  profession  down 
in  dear  old  Washington  Square  nowadays, 
and  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped.  This  is  an 
age  of  specialization  and  if  one  starts  in  to 
be  Bohemian  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  done 
professionally,  the  same  as  anything  else. 
Yet  sometimes,  sitting  before  the  fire  of  an 
evening,  I  sigh  for  the  days  of  my  youth — 
when  there  was  no  asbestos  fire  to  sit 
before  and  we  used  to  tear  down  to  Galot- 
ti's  of  a  wild  winter's  night  and  imbibe 
deeply  of  spaghetti;  after  which  we  would 
hang  around  a  friendly  studio  on  the  second 
floor  rear  of  some  old  mansion,  seeing  who 
could  manage  to  sit  up  the  latest.  Those 
were  great  days,  full  of  big  talk  about  the 
decadence  of  literature  and  how  rotten 
Kipling  was  and  what  poor  stuff  Anatole 
France  was  turning  out  and  how  the  press 
was  corrupt  and  the  magazines  all  subsi- 
dized and  in  league  against  us.  Every  once 
in  a  while  someone  would  begin  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  drop  out  of  the  crowd,  to  be 
seen  no  more;  but  there  were  always  others 
to  take  their  places. 

How  long  ago  it  all  seems !  Now  I  meet 
the  same  bunch  occasionally,  all  washed 
and  in  evening  clothes  and  everything,  and 
we  get  together  and  moan  over  the  new 
generation  and  lie  about  how  much  we  get 
paid  for  our  stuff.  Ah  me!  Times  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be !  Thank  God! 

One  of  the  most  generally  forgotten 
things  within  my  memory  is  the  World 
War.  This  war  was  fought  between  every- 
body and  Germany.  A  lot  of  things  hap- 
pened during  this  conflict — a  lot  of  terrible 
and  tragic  things,  and  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  its  being  forgotten  extensively, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  if 
we  didn't  forget  we  would  go  quite  mad. 
I  cannot,  however,  complete  my  memoirs 
without  some  reference  to  the  subject,  and 
there  are,  after  all,  several  things  connected 
with  the  war  which  seem  to  have  been 
canned  along  with  the  horrors,  and  which  I 
vaguely  recall  as  being  worth  remembering. 
The  principal  of  these  items  is  the  then 
widespread  notion  that  we  were  fighting  to 
bring  about  peace.  I  merely  mention  this 
as  a  reminder  of  a  great  principle. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  war  worth  immortaliz- 
ing. Shadow  stockings  were  invented  during 
it,  and  the  chaperons  of  America  were  all 
killed  off.  A  great  many  popular  songs 
were  written,  and  the  price  of  theater 
tickets  went  from  two  to  four  dollars.  Lice 
attained  a  popular  name  which  made  them 
mentionable  in  polite  circles,  and  a  lot  of 
timid  women  learned  to  drive  automobiles. 

I  would  love  to  write  much  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oncoming,  uplooking  genera- 
tion— much  that  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant concerning  those  dear  dim  days 
before  there  was  an  income  tax;  when 
divorce  was  frowned  upon,  and  aeroplanes 
were  used  for  exhibition  purposes  only: 
when  woman  suffrage  was  disapproved  of 
by  Senator  Lodge,  and  women  shampooed 
their  own  hair;  when  Americanism  was 
taken  for  granted  and  horses  were  fright- 
ened by  automobiles,  and  I  had  passed  my 
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IT  MAKES  little  difference 
whether  you  lock  the  door 
before  or  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  unless  the  Lock  is  un' 
pickable  and  strong.  A  Night 
Latch  should  catch  with  a  zip 
and  hold  its  own.  A  Door 
Check  should  use  its  power 
smoothly  and  not  overdo  it. 
A  Safety  Exit  Bolt  must  be 
fool  proof.  There  are  appro' 
priate  Knobs,  Latches  and 
trimmings  for  the  kitchen  door 
as  well  as  the  parlor  and 
entrance. 

If  the  Hardware  is  CORBIN, 
it  never  shirks,  balks  or 
foozles.  You  can  depend  upon 
it,  for  it  is  always  on  the  job. 
And  it  is  correct  in  design. 

CORBIN  Ware  Wor\s. 


You'll  always  find 
a  good  hardware 
store  near  by. 


P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 
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twenty-fifth  birthday  for  the  first  time.  I ' 
would  like  to  write  of  the  days  when  all 
men  took  care  of  their  women  and  gallantly 
shielded  them  from  the  world;  when 
women  always  dressed  for  breakfast,  and 
household  servants  were  numerous  and 
polite;  when  food  was  cheap  and  apart- 
ments went  begging  for  tenants;  when 
actors  could  act  and  artists  could  paint  and 
friends  delighted  to  lend  one  money;  when 
nobody  who  was  anybody  worked,  and  the 
common  people  knew  where  they  got  off; 
when  laborers  loved  to  toil  sixteen  hours  a 
day  and  strikes  were  unknown;  when  silk 
clothing  had  silk  in  it  and  wool  came  from 
sheep;  when  nothing  was  adulterated  and 
foods  were  well  made;  when  it  never  rained 
or  snowed  and  bill  collectors  hadn't  been 
invented  or  dentists  called  into  existence  by 
the  development  of  cavities  in  the  teeth  of 
an  unhappy  generation.   In  other  words  I 


Visiting  With  Roosevelt 

WHEN  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  the  editor 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  was 
in  this  country  he  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  President  Roosevelt,  then  in  the 
White  House,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
have  a  talk  with  the  President. 

He  was  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  present  his 
letter,  so  he  consulted  John  Hay,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  asking  whether  he  should 
send  the  letter  and  ask  for  an  appointment, 
take  the  letter  to  the  White  House,  or  what. 

"  Don't  do  either,"  Hay  told  him.  "Just 
walk  right  over  to  the  White  House,  go  in, 
tell  Loeb  who  you  are,  and  you'll  see  the 
President  in  a  very  short  time." 

Mr.  Chisholm  went  to  the  White  House 
and  Secretary  Loeb  told  him  that  the 
President  would  be  glad  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  he  disposed  of  his  morning  callers. 
Loeb  suggested  that  it  might  interest  Chis- 
holm to  go  in  and  watch  the  President 
meet  the  miscellaneous  crowd  present. 
Chisholm  went  in  and  took  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

Later,  he  described  his  experience  thus: 
"Next  to  me  was  a  big,  red-faced,  sturdy 
man.  As  the  President  came  to  him  he 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  asked : 
'What  can  I  do  for  you,  Tim?' 

"'Mister  President,'  Tim  replied,  'I 
want  you  to  pardon  one  of  my  men.'' 
'"What's  he  in  for?' 
"'He's  charged  with  murder,  Mister 
President,  and  he's  a  valuable  man  to  me. 
I  want  you  to  pardon  him.' 

"'Tim,'  the  President  said,  'I'll  do  any- 
thing for  you  I  can  do.  I'll  pardon  your 
man,  Tim.' 

"'Thank  you,  Mister  President,'  Tim 
burst  in. 

"'Provided,'  the  President  continued, 
'you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that 
he  didn't  commit  the  murder.' 

"'Good  morning,'  said  Tim,  taking  his 
hat  and  leaving  the  room.  Then,"  Mr. 
Chisholm  continued, "  the  President  greeted 
me,  took  me  into  his  inner  office  and  in  two 
minutes  we  were  talking  about  the  first 
folio  Shakspere." 

Repartee  Political 

WHEN  a  well-known  member  of  Con- 
gress from  a  Southern  district  entered 
his  recent  race  for  reelection  the  campaign 
was  fast  and  furious.  There  were  so  many 
stump  speeches  and  meetings  in  town  halls 
that  vendettas  were  as  common  as  family 
trees.  Many  gentlemen  found  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  self-control.  A  few  gave 
it  up  in  despair. 

As  a  rule  the  candidate  appeared  calm, 
placid  and  imperturbable. 

One  afternoon  an  unfriendly  voter,  full 
of  energy  and  home  brew,  rushed  up  to  him 
with  the  explosive  remark:  "Before  I'd 
vote  for  you,  sir,  I'd  blow  my  brains  out!" 


would  like  to  write  of  the  good  old  days, 
because  from  all  accounts  the  good  old  days 
were  like  that.  But  I  can't  do  it.  In  the 
first  place  I  can't  remember  any  such  days, 
and  in  the  second  place  I  haven't  the 
leisure,  because  I  have  to  rush  off  to  the 
beauty  parlor  again  and  get  my  face 
punched  into  shape  and  the  cuticle  cut  oil 
my  nails  and  my  eyebrows  pulled  out  and 
generally  get  back  in  appearance  to  the  age 
that  I  was  when  I  wanted  to  grow  up. 

My  youth  has  passed,  it  is  true,  yet  I  do 
not  regret  it  and  am  content  to  settle  down 
to  a  modern  old  age  and  spend  my  remain- 
ing years  quietly  going  from  cabaret  to 
beauty  parlor,  clad  in  the  new  dignity  of 
short  skirts  and  marcelle  waves,  sleeping 
the  few  short  hours  which  age  requires  and 
leaving  the  serious  affairs  of  life  to  the 
high-school  graduates  of  spring.  They  will 
take  them  anyway. 


"My  friend,"  replied  the  congressman, 
benignly  smiling  down  at  him  from  the 
platform,  "you  flatter  yourself  on  your 
marksmanship." 

Loyalty 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  306th  Infantry 
Xi  American  Legion  Post  in  New  York,  a 
speaker  proposed  that  a  business  directory 
of  the  members  be  printed,  showing  where 
each  man  could  be  found  and  the  nature  of 
his  occupation,  so  that  the  members  could 
patronize  him. 

"  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  I  was  in  a  bar- 
ber shop  this  morning  and  found  one  of  our 
old  soldiers  working  there.  Now,  I'll  go  to 
him  every  time." 

"That  certainly  is  a  good  idea,"  agreed  a 
former  private.  "  Now,  I  was  going  into  the 
Subway  the  other  day  and  I  saw  one  of  our 
former  generals  working  as  a  ticket  chop- 
psr.  Ever  since  then  I  always  use  that 
station." 

A  NewRich  Bet 

IN  THE  good  old  golden  gambling 
days  John  W.  Gates,  of  "  betcha  a  mil- 
lion" fame,  and  a  number  of  his  pals  used 
to  make  their  headquarters  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  and  frequently 
played  cards  after  the  stock  market  closed, 
so  they  might  have  some  gambling  after 
three  o'clock. 

One  afternoon  Gates  was  dealing  bac- 
carat to  a  party  of  friends  when  John 
Drake  came  in,  a  pal  of  Gates'  and  a  big 
stock-market  and  horse-race  plunger. 
"What's  the  game?"  Drake  asked. 
"Baccarat,"  Gates  told  him.  "Want  to 
play?" 

"No,"  said  Drake.  "I  don't  understand 
it.  I'll  stick  round  and  watch  it  and  get  the 
hang  of  it  before  I  bet." 

Drake  watched  the  game  intently  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  decided  he  under- 
stood it  well  enough  to  take  a  chance. 

He  stepped  over  to  the  table,  put  his 
finger  on  a  card  and  said:  "I'll  bet  you  a 
million  dollars  on  that  card." 

"You'll  what?"  bellowed  Gates. 

"I'll  bet  you  a  million  dollars  on  that 
card." 

Gates  threw  down  the  pack,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  regarded  Drake  intently. 

"John,"  he  said,  "will  you  never  learn  to 
be  a  gentleman?  Will  you  never  learn? 
Coming  in  here  and  betting  a  million  dol- 
lars on  a  card,  like  the  damned  new-rich 
you  are!  Can't  you  get  used  to  money? 
Why  can't  you  bet  like  a  gentleman?  A 
million  dollars  on  a  card !  That's  a  hell  of  a 
bet  for  a  gentleman  to  make — isn't  it? 
I  won't  take  it.  If  you'd  bet  a  gentlemanly 
bet  like  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  I'd 
take  it,  but  you  can't  get  away  with  any  of 
that  new-rich  stuff  round  here." 
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It  Can  Be  Installed  in  a  Day,  Now,  without  Discomfort 


Without  discommoding  your  household  or 
depriving  the  family  of  heat,  even  for  a  single 
hour,  the  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Furnace — 
symbolized  by  the  Round  Oak  Indian — may 
be  installed  in  your  home  at  once. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  shiver  through  another 
long  winter.  Actually  with  no  more  coal, 
wood  or  gas  than  ordinarily  is  required  to  heat 
two  or  three  rooms,  this  thrifty  furnace  circu- 
lates from  its  one  duplex  register  an  abundance 
of  cheery,  pleasantly  humidified  warmth  that 
maintains  a  healthful,  balmy  atmosphere  all 
over  the  house. 

Always  this  air  ascends  free  of  gas,  soot  or 
smoke;  for  the  Round  Oak  Folks,  adhering 


strictly  to  their  precepts  of  half  a  century's 
fame,  employ  heavily  oversize  parts,  fitted 
leak-tight,  and  permanently  so  held  by  a  pat- 
ent bolted  construction. 

The  health  and  comfort  your  family  can  enjoy 
this  winter,  the  savings  you  can  effect  in  fuel, 
make  prompt  action  the  more  profitable  course. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  benefits  and  economies 
over  the  generation  or  more  that  this  splendidly 
built  furnace  is  built  to  serve  and  save,  will 
repeatedly  reimburse  you. 

Investigate  it  this  week ;  write  today  for  fully 
descriptive  book  and  dealer's  name. 

THE    BECKWITH    COMPANY,   DOWAGIAC,  MICHIGAN 
"Round  Oak  Folks"  Established  1871 


ROUND  OAK 

PIPE  LESS  FURNACE 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  just  one  good  store  in  each  locality  handles  genuine  Round  Oak  products,  all  of  which  embody 
traditional  Round  Oak  quality  and  patented  exclusive  features:  Round  Oak  copper-fused  boiler-iron  Chief  Range;  Round  Oak  Ironbilt  Cast 
Range— patented  gas-tight  joints;  Original  Round  Oak  Heating  Stoves;  Round  Oak  Ironbilt  Furnace— for  pipe  installation;  Round  Oak 
Moistair  Heating  System.  A  request  brings  information  concerning  any  of  these  products,  whose  satisfied  purchasers  now  exceed  two  million 
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He  picked  up  the  book  that  had  come 
with  the  car,  a  book  falsely  pretending  to 
elucidate  its  mechanism,  even  to  minor  in- 
telligences. The  book  was  profuse  in  dia- 
grams, and  each  diagram  was  profuse  in 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  these  he  found 
uninforming.  For  the  maker  of  the  car  had 
unaccountably  neglected  to  put  A,  B  or  C 
on  the  parts  themselves,  which  rendered 
the  diagrams  but  maddening  puzzles.  He 
threw  down  the  book,  to  watch  the  ab- 
sorbed young  mechanic,  who  was  frankly 
puzzled  but  still  hopeful. 

"It's  an  autopsy,"  said  Sharon.  He  fled 
again,  in  the  buggy  drawn  by  the  roan.  "A 
fool  and  his  money!"  he  called  from  the 
sagging  seat. 

The  second  day  passed  with  the  parts 
still  spread  about  the  floor.  Elihu  Titus 
told  Sharon  the  boy  was  only  playing  with 
them.  Sharon  said  he  was  glad  they  could 
furnish  amusement,  and  mentally  com- 
posed the  beginning  of  what  would  be  a 
letter  of  withering  denunciation  to  the  car's 
maker. 

But  the  third  day  the  parts  were  un- 
accountably reassembled.  Elihu  Titus  ad- 
mitted that  every  one  of  them  was  put  back, 
though  he  hinted  they  were  probably  by  no 
means  where  they  had  been.  But  Sharon, 
coming  again  to  the  dissecting  room  at  the 
day's  end,  was  stricken  with  awe  for  the 
astounding  genius  that  had  put  back  all 
those  parts — even  some  place.  He  felt  a 
gleam  of  hope. 

"She'd  ought  to  go  now,"  said  the  proud 
mechanic. 

"You  ought  to  know,"  said  Sharon. 
"You  been  plumb  into  her  gizzard." 

"Only  other  thing  I  can  think  of,"  con- 
tinued the  mechanic,  "mebbe  she  needs 
more  of  that  gasoline  stuff."  He  raised  the 
cushion  of  the  front  seat  and  unscrewed  a 
cap.  "We  might  try  that,"  he  suggested 
brightly.  "This  tank  looks  like  she's 
empty." 

"Try  it,"  said  Sharon,  and  the  incredu- 
lous Elihu  Titus  was  dispatched  to  the 
village  for  a  five-gallon  tin  of  the  gasoline 
stuff.  Elihu  was  incredulous,  because  in 
Newbern  gasoline  was  until  now  something 
that  women  cleaned  white  gloves  with. 
But  when  the  tank  was  replenished  the  car 
came  to  life,  throbbing  buoyantly. 

"I'll  be  switched!"  said  Sharon. 

A  day  later  he  was  telling  that  his  new 
car  had  broken  down  on  him,  but  Buck 
Cowan  had  taken  her  all  apart  and  found 
out  the  trouble  in  no  time,  and  put  her 
gizzard  and  lights  and  liver  back  as  good 
as  new.  And  Buck  Cowan  himself  came  to 
feel  quite  unjustifiably  a  creator's  pride  in 
the  car.  It  was  only  his  due  that  Sharon 
should  let  him  operate  it;  perhaps  natural 
that  Sharon  should  prefer  him  to.  Sharon 
himself  was  never  to  become  an  accom- 
plished chauffeur.  He  couldn't  learn  to 
relax  at  the  wheel. 

So  it  was  that  the  boy  was  tossed  to  pub- 
lic eminence  on  a  day  when  Starling  Tucker, 
accomplished  horseman,  descended  into 
the  vale  of  ignominy  by  means  of  the 
Mansion  House's  new  motor  bus.  Starling 
had  permitted  the  selling  agent  to  instruct 
him  briefly  in  the  operation  of  the  new  bus, 
though  with  lordly  condescension,  for  it 
was  his  conviction  that  a  man  who  could 
tame  wild  horses  and  drive  anything  that 
wore  hair  could  by  no  means  fail  to  guide  a 
bit  of  machinery  that  wouldn't  r'ar  and 
run,  even  if  a  newspaper  blew  across  its  face. 
He  mounted  the  seat,  on  his  first  essay 
alone,  with  the  jauntiness  becoming  a 
master  of  vehicular  propulsion.  There  may 
have  been  in  his  secret  heart  a  bit  of  trepi- 
dation, now  that  the  instructor  was  not 
there.  In  fact,  one  of  the  assembled  vil- 
lagers who  closely  observed  his  demeanor 
related  afterward  that  Star's  face  was  froze 
and  that  he  had  hooked  onto  the  wheel  like 
he  was  choking  it  to  death.  But  the  shining 
structure  had  glided  off  toward  the  depot, 
its  driver's  head  rigid,  his  glance  strained 
upon  the  road's  center.  As  it  moved  away 
Wilbur  Cowan  leaped  to  the  rear  steps  and 
was  carried  with  it.  He  had  almost  asked 
Starling  Tucker  for  the  privilege  of  a  seat 
In  side  him,  but  the  occasion  was  really  too 
great. 

Five  blocks  down  Geneseo  Street  Star- 
ling had  turned  out  to  permit  the  passing  of 
Trimble  CuHhman's  loaded  dray— and  he 
had  inexplicably,  terribly,  kept  on  turning 
out  when  there  was  no  longer  need  for  it. 
Frozen  with  horror,  helpless  in  the  fell 
clutch  of  circumstance,  fie  sat  inert  and 


beheld  himself  guide  the  new  bus  over  the 
sidewalk  and  through  the  neat  white  picket 
fence  of  the  Dodwell  place.  It  demolished 
one  entire  panel  of  this,  made  deep  prog- 
ress over  a  stretch  of  soft  lawn  and  came 
at  last — after  threatening  a  lawless  in- 
vasion of  the  sanctity  of  domicile — to  a 
grinding  stop  in  a  circular  bed  of  pansies 
that  would  never  be  the  same  again.  There 
was  commotion  within  the  bus.  Wild-eyed 
faces  peered  from  the  polished  windows. 
A  second  later,  in  the  speech  of  a  by- 
stander, "She  was  sweating  passengers  at 
every  pore!" 

Then  came  a  full-throated  scream  of  ter- 
ror from  the  menaced  house,  and  there  in 
the  doorway,  clad  in  a  bed  gown,  but  erect 
and  defiant,  was  the  person  of  long  bed- 
ridden Grandma  Dodwell  herself.  She 
brandished  her  lace  cap  at  Starling  Tucker 
and  threatened  to  have  him  in  jail  if  there 
was  any  law  left  in  the  land.  Excited  citi- 
zens gathered  to  the  scene,  for  the  picket 
fence  had  not  succumbed  without  protest, 
and  the  crash  had  carried  well.  Even  more 
than  at  the  plight  of  Starling,  they  mar- 
veled at  the  miracle  that  had  been  wrought 
upon  the  aged  sufferer — her  that  hadn't 
put  foot  to  floor  in  twenty  years.  There 
were  outcries  of  alarm  and  amazement, 
hasty  suggestions,  orders  to  Starling  Tucker 
to  do  many  things  he  was  beyond  doing; 
but  above  them  all  rose  clear-toned,  vig- 
orous denunciation  from  the  .outraged 
owner  of  the  late  pansy  bed,  who  now 
issued  from  the  doorway,  walked  unsup- 
ported down  the  neat  steps  and  started 
with  firm  strides  for  the  offender.  Starling 
Tucker  beheld  her  approach,  and  to  him,  as 
to  others  there  assembled,  it  was  as  if  the 
dead  walked.  He  climbed  swiftly  down 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  his  juggernaut, 
pushed  a  silent  way  through  the  crowd  and 
strode  rapidly  back  to  town.  Starling's 
walk  had  commonly  been  a  loose-jointed 
swagger,  his  head  up  in  challenge,  as  be- 
fitted a  hero  of  manifold  adventure  with 
wild  horses.  He  now  walked  head  down, 
with  no  swagger. 

But  the  crowd  ceased  to  regard  him,  for 
now  a  slight  boyish  figure — none  other  than 
that  of  Wilbur  Cowan — leaped  to  the  seat, 
performed  swift  motions,  grasped  the  fate- 
ful wheel  and  made  the  bus  roar.  The  smell 
of  burned  gasoline  affronted  the  pretty 
garden.  Wheels  revolved  savagely  among 
the  bruised  roots  of  innocent  pansies. 
Grandma  Dodwell  screamed  anew.  Then 
slowly,  implacably,  hesitant,  ponderous, 
but  determined,  the  huge  bus  backed  along 
the  track  it  had  so  cruelly  worn  in  the 
sward — out  through  the  gap  in  the  fair 
fence,  over  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  road, 
rocking  perilously,  but  settling  level  at 
last.  Thereupon  the  young  hero  had  done 
something  else  with  mysterious  handles, 
and  the  bus  glided  swiftly  on  to  the  depot, 
making  the  twelve-two  in  ample  time. 

Great  moments  are  vouchsafed  only  to 
those  souls  fortified  to  survive  them.  To 
one  who  had  tamed  the  proud  spirit  of 
Sharon  Whipple's  hellion  it  was  but  light- 
some child's  play  to  guide  this  honest  and 
amiable  new  bus.  To  the  Mansion  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  with  a  load  of  passen- 
gers, driving  with  zest,  and  there  receiving 
from  villagers  inflamed  by  tales  of  his 
prowess  an  ovation  that  embarrassed  him 
with  its  heartiness.  He  hastened  to  remove 
the  refulgent  edifice,  steering  it  prudently 
to  its  station  in  the  stable  yard.  Then  he 
went  to  find  the  defeated  Starling  Tucker. 
That  stricken  veteran  sat  alone  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  toppled  empire  in  the  little 
office,  slumped  and  torpid  before  the  cold, 
rusty  stove.  He  refused  to  be  comforted 
by  his  devotee.  He  said  he  would  never 
touch  one  of  them  things  again,  not  for  no 
man's  money.  The  Darwinian  hypothesis 
allows  for  no  petty  tact  in  the  process  of 
evolution.  Starling  Tucker  was  unfit  to 
survive  into  the  new  age.  Unable  to  adapt, 
himself,  he  would  see  the  Mansion's  stable 
become  a  noisome  garage,  while  he  per- 
formed humble  and  gradually  dwindling 
service  to  a  few  remaining  horses. 

Wilbur  Cowan  guided  the  Mansion's  bus 
for  two  days.  He  longed  for  it  as  a  life 
work,  but  school  was  on  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  abandon  this,  even  for  a  glori- 
ous life  at  the  wheel.  There  came  a  youth 
in  neat  uniform  to  perform  this  service — 
described  by  Starling  Tucker  as  a  young 
squirt  that  wouldn't  know  one  end  of  a 
hawse  from  theother.  Only  on  Saturdays — 
on  Saturdays  openly  and  clandestinely  on 


Sundays— was  there  present  on  the  driver's 
seat  a  knowing  amateur  who  could  have 
sat  there  every  day  but  for  having  unrea- 
sonably to  learn  about  compound  fractions 
and  geography. 

IV 

NOW  school  was  over  for  another  sum- 
mer and  Trimble  Cushman's  dray 
could  be  driven  at  a  good  wage — by  a  boy 
overnight  become  a  man.  There  were  still 
carpers  who  would  regard  him  as  a  menace 
to  life  and  limb.  Judge  Penniman  was 
among  these.  A  large  truck  in  sole  charge 
of  a  boy— still  in  his  teens,  as  the  judge  put 
it— was  not  conducive  to  public  tran- 
quillity. But  this  element  was  speedily 
silenced.  The  immature  Wilbur  drove  the 
thing  acceptably,  though  requiring  help  on 
the  larger  boxes  of  merchandise,  and  Trim- 
ble Cushman,  still  driving  horses  on  his 
other  truck,  was  proud  of  his  employee. 
Moreover,  the  boy  became  in  high  repute 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  inner  mysteries  of 
these  new  mechanisms.  New  cars  appeared 
in  Newbern  every  day  now,  and  many  of 
them,  developing  ailments  of  a  character 
more  or  less  alarming  to  their  purchasers, 
were  brought  to  his  distinguished  notice 
with  results  almost  uniformly  gratifying. 
He  was  looked  up  to,  consulted  as  a  special- 
ist, sent  for  to  minister  to  distant  roadside 
failures,  called  in  the  night,  respected  and 
rewarded. 

It  was  a  new  Newbern  through  whose 
thoroughfares  the  new  motor  truck  of 
Trimble  Cushman  was  so  expertly  pro- 
pelled. Farm  horses  still  professed  the  ut- 
most dismay  at  sight  of  vehicles  drawn  by 
invisible  horses,  and  their  owners  often 
sought  to  block  industrial  progress  by  agi- 
tation for  a  law  against  these  things,  but 
progress  was  triumphant.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  recorded  immense  gains  in  popu- 
lation .  New  factories  and  mills  had  gone  up 
beside  the  little  river.  New  people  were  on 
the  streets  or  living  in  their  new  houses. 
New  merchants  came  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mand for  goods. 

The  homy  little  town  was  putting  on  airs 
of  a  great  city.  There  was  already  a  better 
Newbern  club.  The  view  down  River 
Street  from  its  junction  with  State,  Ma- 
sonic Hall  on  the  left  and  the  new  five-story 
Whipple  block  on  the  right,  as  preserved  on 
the  picture  post  cards  sold  by  the  Cut  Rate 
Pharmacy,  impressed  all  purchasers  with 
the  town's  vitality. 

The  Advance  appeared  twice  a  week, 
outdoing  its  rival,  the  Star,  by  one  issue; 
and  Sam  Pickering,  ever  in  the  van  of 
progress,  was  busy  with  plans  for  making 
his  journal  a  daily. 

Newbern  was  coming  on,  even  as  boys 
were  coming  on  from  bare  feet  to  shoes  on 
week  days.  Ever  and  again  there  were  traffic 
jams  on  River  Street,  a  weaving  turmoil  of 
farmers'  wagons,  buggies,  delivery  carts, 
about  a  noisy,  fuming  center  of  motor 
vehicles.  High  in  the  center  would  be  the 
motor  truck  of  Trimble  Cushman,  loaded 
with  cases  and  nursed  through  the  muddle 
by  a  cool,  clear-eyed  youth,  who  sat  with 
delicate,  sure  hands  on  a  potent  wheel. 
Never  did  he  kill  or  maim  either  citizen  or 
child,  to  the  secret  chagrin  of  Judge  Penni- 
man. Traffic  jams  to  him  were  a  part  of 
the  day's  work. 

When  he  had  performed  for  a  little  time 
this  skilled  labor  for  Trimble  Cushman  it 
was  brought  to  him  one  day  that  he  was 
old  indeed.  For  he  observed,  delivering  a 
box  to  Rapp  Brothers,  jewelry,  that  from 
the  sidewalk  before  that  establishment  he 
was  being  courted  by  a  small  boy ;  a  shy  boy 
with  bare  feet  and  freckles  who  perma- 
nently exposed  two  front  teeth,  and  who 
followed  the  truck  to  the  next  place  of  de- 
livery. Here,  when  certain  boxes  had  been 
left,  he  seated  h  imself ,  as  if  absent-mindedly , 
upon  the  remote  rear  of  the  truck  and  was 
borne  to  another  stopping  place.  The 
truck's  driver  glanced  back  savagely  at 
him,  but  not  too  savagely;  then  pretended 
to  ignore  him. 

The  newcomer  for  an  hour  hung  to  the 
truck  leechlike  without  winning  further 
recognition.  Then  by  insensible  gradations, 
by  standing  on  the  truck  bed  as  it  moved, 
by  edging  forward  toward  the  high  seat,  by 
silently  helping  with  a  weighty  box,  it 
seemed  he  had  acquired  the  right  to  mount 
to  the  high  seat  of  honor  itself.  He  did  this 
without  spoken  words,  yet  with  an  ingra- 
tiating manner.  It  was  a  manner  that  had 
been  used,  ages  back,  by  the  lordly  driver 
of  the  present  truck,  when  he  had  formed 


alliances  with  drivers  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles. He  recognized  it  as  such  and  turned 
to  regard  the  courtier  with  feigned  aus- 
terity. 

"Hello,  kid!"  he  said,  with  permitting 
severity.  But  secretly  he  rejoiced.  Now 
he  was  really  old. 

CHAPTER  X 

WINONA  viewed  the  latest  avocation 
of  her  charge  with  little  enthusiasm. 
It  compelled  a  certain  measure  of  her  diffi- 
cult respect,  especially  when  she  beheld 
him  worm  his  truck  through  crowded  River 
Street  with  a  supreme  disregard  for  the 
imminent  catastrophe — which  somehow 
never  ensued.  But  it  lacked  gentility.  At 
twenty-eight  Winona  was  not  only  per- 
fected in  the  grammar  of  morals,  more 
than  ever  alert  for  infractions  of  the  merely 
social  code,  but  her  ideals  of  refinement  and 
elegance  had  become  more  demanding.  She 
would  have  had  the  boy  engage  in  a  pur- 
suit that  would  require  clean  hands  and 
smart  apparel  and  bring  him  in  contact 
with  people  of  the  right  sort.  She  stub- 
bornly held  out  to  him  the  shining  possi- 
bility that  he  might  one  day  rise  to  the 
pinnacle  of  a  clerical  post  in  the  First 
National  Bank. 

True,  he  had  never  betrayed  the  faintest 
promise  of  qualifying  for  this  eminence, 
and  his  freely  voiced  preferences  sweep- 
ingly  excluded  it  from  the  catalogue  of 
occupations  in  which  he  might  consent  to 
engage.  But  Winona  was  now  studying 
doctrines  that  put  all  power  in  the  heart's 
desire.  Out  of  the  infinite  your  own  would 
come  to  you  if  you  held  the  thought,  and 
she  serenely  held  the  better  thought  for 
Wilbur,  even  in  the  moment  of  mechanical 
triumphs  that  brimmed  his  own  cup  of 
desire.  She  willed  him  to  prefer  choicer  char- 
acters than  the  roughs  he  consorted  with, 
to  aspire  to  genteel  occupation  that  would 
not  send  him  back  at  the  day's  end  grimed, 
reeking  with  low  odors  and  far  too  hungry. 

His  exigent  appetite,  indeed,  alarmed  her 
beyond  measure,  because  he  cried  out  for 
meat,  whereas  Winona's  new  books  said  that 
meat  eaters  could  hope  for  little  reward  of 
the  spirit.  A  few  simple  vegetables,  fruits 
and  nuts — these  permitted  the  soul  to  ex- 
pand, to  attain  harmony  with  the  infinite, 
until  one  came  to  choose  only  the  best 
among  ideals  and  human  associates.  But 
she  learned  that  she  must  in  this  case  com- 
promise, for  a  boy  demanding  meat  would 
get  it  in  one  place  if  not  another.  If  not  at 
the  guarded  Penniman  table,  then  at  the 
low  resort  next  to  Pegleg  McCarron's  of 
one  T-bone  Tommy,  where  they  commonly 
devoured  the  carcasses  of  murdered  beasts 
and  made  no  secret  of  it. 

He  even  rebelled  at  fabrications,  highly 
extolled  in  the  gospel  of  clean  eating,  which 
were  meant  to  placate  the  baser  minded 
by  their  resemblances  to  meat — things  like 
nut  turkey  and  mock  veal  loaf  and  le- 
guminous chicken  and  synthetic  beefsteak 
cooked  in  pure  vegetable  oils.  These  he 
scorned  the  more  bitterly  for  their  false 
pretense,  demanding  plain  meat  and  a  lot 
of  it.  The  nations  cited  by  Winona  that 
have  thrived  and  grown  strong  on  the  prod- 
uce of  the  fields  left  him  unimpressed.  He 
merely  said,  goaded  to  harshness,  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  a  Chinese  laundryman 
for  anyone. 

Of  what  avail  to  read  the  lyrics  of  a  great 
Hindu  vegetarian  poet  to  this  undeveloped 
being?  Still  Winona  labored  unceasingly 
to  bring  light  to  the  dark  place.  Teaching 
a  public  school  for  eight  years  had  developed 
a  substratum  of  granite  determination  in 
her  character.  She  would  never  quit.  She 
was  still  to  the  outer  eye  the  slight,  brown 
Winona  of  twenty — perky,  birdlike,  with 
the  quick  trimness  of  a  winging  swallow,  a 
little  sharper  featured  perhaps,  but  superior 
in  acuteness  of  desire  and  persistence,  and 
with  some  furtive,  irresponsible  girlishness 
lurking  timorously  back  in  her  bright 
glance. 

She  still  secretly  relished  the  jesting 
address  of  Dave  Cowan,  when  at  long  inter- 
vals he  lingered  in  Newbern  from  cross- 
country flights.  It  thrilled  her  naughtily 
to  be  addressed  as  La  Marquise,  to  be  ac- 
cused of  goings-on  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XVIII,  about  which  the  less  said  the 
better.  She  had  never  brought  herself  to 
wear  the  tan  silk  stockings  of  invidious 
allure,  and  she  still  confined  herself  to  her 
mother's  plainest  dressmaking,  yearning 
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Building  for  Tomorrow  in 
the  Products  of  Today 

UPON  every  product  manufactured  by  this  Company 
and  sent  forth  under  its  name  for  sale,  rests  a 
responsibility  that  is  not  entirely  measured  by  its  price. 

For  in  o.ur  view,  every  article  we  build  is  a  factor  not 
alone  in  the  transaction  in  which  it  has  a  part,  but  in 
whatever  future  patronage  we  hope  to  enjoy. 

No  less  practical  an  impulse  than  good  business,  there- 
fore, prompts  us  to  embody  in  all  things  we  make  the 
staunchest  quality  it  is  possible  for  us  to  contrive. 

Similarly  and  for  the  same  purpose,  this  quality  is  delivered 
to  the  public,  at  the  very  lowest  cost  that  immense  and 
economical  manufacture  will  allow. 

No  product  bearing  the  Goodyear  name  more  clearly 
illustrates  the  successful  working  out  of  this  policy  than 
do  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  passenger  cars. 

Steadily  they  have  grown  in  favor,  steadily  they  have  been 
improved  and  strengthened,  holding  intact  even  against 
rising  costs  their  superior  measure  of  value. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  deliver  today  a  kind  and  extent  of 
performance  that  for  reliability  and  final  economy  is 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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secretly  for  the  fancy  kind,  but  never  with 
enough  daring.  Lyman  Teaford  still  came 
of  an  evening  to  play  his  flute  acceptably, 
while  Winona  accompanied  him  in  many 
an  amorous  morceau.  Lyman,  in  the  speech 
of  Newbern,  had  for  eight  years  been 
going  with  Winona.  But  as  the  roman- 
tically impatient  and  sometimes  a  bit  snap- 
pish Mrs.  Penniman  would  say,  he  had 
never  gone  far. 

it 

WINONA  rejoiced  a  year  later  when 
golf  promised,  at  least  for  a  summer, 
to  snatch  Wilbur  Cowan  from  the  grimy 
indistinction  of  a  mechanic's  career.  For 
thriving  and  aspiring  Newbern  had  eased 
one  of  its  growing  pains  with  a  veritable 
golf  course,  and  the  whilom  machinery  en- 
thusiast became  smitten  with  this  strange 
new  sport.  Winona  rejoiced,  because  it 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  people 
of  the  better  sort,  for  of  course  only  these 
played  the  game.  Her  charge,  it  is  true, 
engaged  in  the  sport  as  a  business  and  not 
as  one  seeking  recreation,  but  the  desired 
social  contact  was  indubitable.  To  carry 
over  the  course  a  bag  or  two  of  clubs  for 
the  elect  of  Newbern  was  bound  to  be  im- 
proving. 

And  it  was  true  that  he  now  consorted 
daily  through  a  profitable  summer  with 
people  who  had  heretofore  been  but  names 
to  him.  But  Winona  had  neglected  to  ob- 
serve that  he  would  meet  them  not  as  a 
social  equal  but  as  a  hireling.  This  was 
excusable  in  her,  because  she  had  only  the 
vaguest  notions  of  golf  or  of  the  inter- 
relations between  caddie  and  player.  One 
informed  in  the  ways  of  the  sport  could 
have  warned  her  that  caddies  inevitably 
become  cynical  toward  all  people  of  the 
sort  one  cares  to  meet.  Compelled  by  a 
rigid  etiquette  to  silent,  unemotional 
formality,  they  boil  interiorly  with  con- 
tempt for  people  of  the  better  sort,  not  only 
because  their  golf  is  usually  atrocious — 
such  as  every  caddie  brilliantly  surpasses 
in  his  leisure  moments — but  because  the 
speech  provoked  by  their  inveterate  fail- 
ures is  commonly  all  too  human. 

So  the  results  of  Wilbur  Cowan's  contact 
with  people  Winona  would  approve,  endur- 
ing for  a  mercifully  brief  summer  and  au- 
tumn, were  not  what  Winona  had  fondly 
preconceived.  He  had  first  been  attracted 
to  the  course — a  sweet  course,  said  the  golf 
architect  who  had  laid  it  out  over  the  roll- 
ing land  south  of  town — by  the  personality 
of  one  John  Knox  McTavish,  an  earnest 
Scotchman  of  youngish  middle  ^ge,  pro- 
cured from  afar  to  tell  the  beginning  golfers 
of  Newbern  to  keep  their  heads  down  and 
follow  through  and  not  to  press  the  ball. 
As  John  spoke,  it  was  "Don't  pr-r-r-r-ess 
th'  ball."  He  had  been  chosen  from  among 
other  candidates  because  of  his  accent.  He 
richly  endowed  his  words  with  r's,  making 
more  than  one  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before.  It  was  this  vocal  burriness 
that  drew  the  facile  notice  of  Wilbur.  He 
delighted  to  hear  John  McTavish  talk.'and 
hung  about  the  new  clubhouse,  apparently 
without  purpose,  until  John  not  only  sanc- 
tioned but  besought  his  presence,  calling 
him  laddie  and  luring  him  with  tales  of 
the  monstrous  gains  amassed  by  competent 
caddies. 

The  boy  lingered,  though  from  motives 
other  than  mercenary.  His  cup  was  full 
when  he  could  hear  John's,  masterful  voice 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Rapp,  Junior,  or  another 
aspirant. 

"  R-r-remember,  mum,  th'  ar-r-r-um 
close,  th'  head  down— and  don't  pr-r-r-ress 
th'  ball." 

Yet  he  was  presently  allured  by  a  charm 
even  more  imperious,  the  charm  of  the 
game  itself.  For  John  at  odd  moments 
would  teach  him  the  use  of  those  strange 
weapons,  so  that  he  had  the  double  thrill 
of  standing  under  the  torrential  r's  ad- 
dressed to  himself  and  of  feeling  the  sharp, 
clean  impact  of  the  club  head  upon  a  ball 
that  flew  a  surprising  distance.  His  obedi- 
ent young  muscles  soon  conformed  to  the 
few  master  laws  of  the  game.  He  kept 
down,  followed  through  and  forbore, 
against  all  human  instinct,  to  press  the 
ball. 

By  the  end  of  Newbern's  golfing  season 
he  was  able  to  do  almost  unerringly  what 
so  many  of  Newbern's  better  sort  did  er- 
ratically and  at  intervals.  And  the  talk  of 
John  Knox  McTavish  about  the  wealth 
accruing  to  alert  caddies  had  proved  to  be 
not  all  fanciful.  In  addition  to  the  stipend 
earned  for  conventional  work,  there  were 
lost  balls  in  abundance  to  be  salvaged  and 
resold. 


"Laddie,"  said  John  McTavish,  "if  I 
but  had  the  lost-ball  pur-r-rivilegc  of  yon 
sweet  cour-r-r-se  and  could  insur-r-e  de- 
liver-r-r-y!" 

For  the  better  sort  of  Newbern,  despite 
conscientious  warnings  for  which  they  paid 
John  McTavish  huge  sums,  would  insist 
upon  pressing  the  ball  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant proof  that  thus  treated  it  would  slice 
into  the  rough  to  cuddle  obscurely  at  the 
roots  of  tall  grass. 

Wilbur  Cowan  became  a  shrewd  hunter 
and  a  successful  merchandiser  of  golf  balls 
but  slightly  used.  Newbern's  better  sort 
denounced  the  scandal  of  this,  but  bought 
of  him  clandestinely,  for  even  in  that  far 
day,  when  golf  balls  in  price  were  yet  within 
reach  of  the  common  people,  few  of  them 
liked  to  buy  a  new  ball  and  watch  it  vanish 
forever  after  one  brilliant  drive  that  would 
have  taken  it  far  down  the  fairway  except 
for  the  unaccountable  slice. 


ON  THE  whole,  his  season  was  more 
profitable  than  that  of  the  year  before, 
when  he  had  nursed  the  truck  of  Trimble 
Cushman  through  the  traffic  jams  of  River 
Street;  and  he  was  learning  more  about 
the  world  of  men  if  less  about  gas  engines. 
Especially  did  the  new  sport  put  him  into 
closer  contact  with  old  Sharon  Whipple. 
Having  first  denounced  the  golf  project  as  a 
criminal  waste  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  acres  of  prime  arable  land,  Sharon  had 
loitered  about  the  scene  of  the  crime  to 
watch  the  offenders  make  a  certain  kind  of 
fools  of  themselves.  From  the  white  bench 
back  of  the  first  tee  this  cynic  would  rejoice 
mirthfully  at  topped  or  sliced  drives  or  the 
wild  swing  that  spends  all  its  vicious  intent 
upon  the  imponderable  air.  His  presence 
came  to  be  a  trial  to  beginning  players, 
who  took  no  real  pleasure  in  the  game  until 
they  reached  the  second  tee,  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  scoffer. 

But  this  was  perilous  sport  for  Sharon 
Whipple.  Day  after  day,  looking  into  the 
whirlpool,  he  was — in  a  moment  of  mad- 
ness—himself to  leap  over  the  brink.  On 
an  afternoon  had  come  his  brother  Gideon 
and  Rapp,  Senior,  elated  pupils  of  John 
McTavish,  to  play  sportingly  for  half  a  ball 
a  hole.  They  ignored  certain  preliminary 
and  all  too  pointed  comments  of  the 
watcher.  They  strode  gallantly  to  the  tee 
in  turn  and  exhibited  the  admirable  form 
taught  them  by  John.  They  took  perfect 
practice  swings.  They  addressed  the  ball 
ceremoniously,  waggled  the  club  at  it,  first 
soothingly,  then  with  distinct  menace, 
looked  up  to  frown  at  a  spot  far  down  the 
fairway,  looked  back,  exhaled  the  breath 
and  drove.  Rapp,  Senior,  sliced  into  the 
rough.  Gideon  Whipple  hooked  into  the 
rough. 

Sharon  Whipple  mocked  them  injuri- 
ously. His  ironic  shouts  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  arriving  players.  Gideon  Whipple 
stayed  placid,  smiling  grimly,  but  Rapp, 
Senior,  was  nettled  to  retort.  "  Mebbe  you 
could  do  a  whole  lot  better!"  he  called  to 
Sharon  in  tones  unnecessarily  loud. 

Sharon's  reply,  in  a  voice  eminently 
soothing  and  by  that  calculated  further  to 
irritate  the  novice,  was  in  effect  that 
Rapp,  Senior,  might  safely  wager  his  avail- 
able assets  that  Sharon  Whipple  could  do 
better.  "Well,  come  on  and  do  it  then  if 
you're  so  smart!"  urged  Rapp,  •  Senior. 
"Come  on,  once — I  dare  you!" 

Sharon  scorned — but  rather  weakly — 
the  invitation.  Secretly,  through  his  hos- 
tile study  of  the  game,  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  he  by  divine  right  could  do 
perfectly  what  these  people  did  so  clumsily. 
Again  and  again  his  hands  had  itched  for 
the  club  as  he  watched  futile  drives.  He 
knew  he  could  hit  the  ball.  He  couldn't 
help  hitting  it,  stuck  up  the  way  it  was  on  a 
pinch  of  sand — stuck  up  like  a  sore  thumb. 
How  did  they  miss  it  time  after  time?  He 
had  meant  to  test  his  conviction  in  soli- 
tude, but  why  not  put  it  to  trial  now, 
and  shame  this  doubting  and  inept  Rapp, 
Senior? 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  mind,"  he  said,  and 
waddled  negligently  to  the  tee. 

Rapp,  Senior,  voiced  loud  delight. 
Gideon  Whipple  merely  stood  safely  back 
without  comment,  though  there  was  a  mali- 
cious waiting  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"You  folks  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing," scolded  Sharon  fussily. 

Grasping  the  proffered  club  he  severely 
threatened  with  it  the  new  ball  which 
Rapp,  Senior,  had  obligingly  teed  up  for 
him.  In  that,  moment  he  felt  a  quick 
strange  fear,  little  twinges  of  doubt,  a  sus- 
picion that  all  was  not  well.  Perhaps 


the  sudden  hush  of  those  about  him  con- 
duced to  this.  Even  newly  arrived  players 
in  the  background  waited  in  silence.  Then 
he  recovered  his  confidence.  There  was  the 
ball  and  there  was  the  club — it  was  easy, 
wasn't  it?  Make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole 
hill,  would  they?   He'd  show  them! 

Amid  the  hanging  silence— like  a  portent 
it  overhung  him— he  raised  the  strange 
weapon  and  brought  it  gruntingly  down 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  stout  muscles. 

IV 

IN  THE  fading  light  of  seven  o'clock  on 
that  fair  summer's  evening  John  Mc- 
Tavish for  the  hundredth  time  seized  the 
heavy  arms  of  Sharon  Whipple  and  bent 
them  back  and  up  in  the  right  line.  Then 
Sharon  did  the  thing  faithfully  in  his  own 
way  which  was  still,  after  an  hour's  trial, 
not  the  way  of  John  McTavish. 

"Mon,  what  have  I  told  ye?"  expostu- 
lated John.  He  had  quit  calling  Sharon 
sir-r-r.  Perhaps  his  r's  were  tired,  and  any- 
way, Sharon  called  him  Sandy,  being  un- 
able to  believe  that  any  Scotchman  would 
not  have  this  for  one  or  another  of  his 
names.  "Again  I  tell  ye,  th'  body  must 
bend  between  th'  hips  an'  th'  neck,  but  ye 
keep  jer-r-rkin'  the  head  to  look  up." 
•  "But,  Sandy,  I ' ve  sprained  my  back  try- 
ing to  bend  from  the  hips,"  protested  the 
plaintive  Sharon. 

"Yer-r-r   old   car-r-r-cass   is  muscle- 
bound,  to  be  sur-r-e,"  conceded  John. 
"You  can't  hope  to  bend  it  the  way  yon 
laddie  does."    He  pointed  to  Wilbur,  who 
had  been  retrieving  balls  —  from  no  great 
distance— hit  out  by  the  neophyte. 
"Can  he  do  it?"  questioned  Sharon. 
"Show  'urn!"  ordered  John. 
And  Wilbur  Cowan,  coming  up  for  the 
driver,  lithely  bent  to  send  three  balls 
successively  where  good  golf  players  should 
always  send  them.   Sharon  blinked  at  this 
performance,  admiring,  envious  and  again 

hopeful.  If  a  child  could  do  this  thing  

"Well,  I  ain't  giving  up,"  he  declared. 
"  I'll  show  some  people  before  I'm  through." 

He  paused,  hearing  again  in  his  shamed 
ears  the  ironic  laughter  of  Rapp,  Senior,  at 
the  three  wild  swings  he  had  made  before— 
in  an  excess  of  caution — he  had  struck  the 
ground  back  of  the  immune  ball  and  raked 
it  a  pitiful  five  feet  to  one  side.  He  heard, 
too,  the  pleased  laughter  in  the  background, 
high  musical  peals  of  tactless  women  and 
the  full-throated  roars  of  brutal  men.  He 
felt  again  the  hot  flush  on  his  cheeks  as  he 
had  slunk  from  the  dreadful  scene  with  a 
shamed  effort  to  brazen  it  out,  followed  by 
the  amused  stare  of  Gideon  Whipple.  And 
he  had  slunk  back  when  the  course  was 
cleared,  to  be  told  the  simple  secret  of  hit- 
ting a  golf  ball.  He  would  condescend  to 
that  for  the  sake,  on  a  near  day,  of  publicly 
humiliating  a  certain  vainglorious  jewelry 
dealer.  •  But  apparently  now,  while  the 
secret  was  simple  enough  to  tell — it  took 
John  McTavish  hardly  a  score  of  burry 
words  to  tell  it  all— it  was  less  simple  to 
demonstrate.  It  might  take  him  three  or 
even  four  days.  "Ye've  done  gr-r-rand 
f'r-r  a  beginner-r-r,"  said  John  McTavish 
wearily,  perfunctorily. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Sharon.  "I  ain't 
wanting  this  to  get  out  on  me,  that  I  come 
sneaking  back  here  to  have  you  teach  me 
the  silly  game." 

"Mon,  mon!"  protested  the  hurt  Mc- 
Tavish. 

"So  why  can't  Buck  here  come  up  and 
teach  me  in  private?  There's  open  space 
back  of  the  stables." 

" Ye  cud  do  wor-r-rse,"  said  John.  "And 
yer-r-r  full  hour-r-r's  lesson  now  will  be 
two  dollar-r-r-s." 

"Certainly,  McTavish,"  said  Sharon, 
concealing  his  amazement.  He  could  no 
longer  address  as  Sandy  one  who  earned 
two  dollars  as  lightly  as  this. 

There  was  a  spacious  opening  back  of  the 
stable  on  the  Whipple  Old  Place — space 
and  the  seclusion  which  Sharon  Whipple 
considered  imperative.  Even  Elihu  Titus 
was  sent  about  his  business  when  he  came 
to  observe;  threatened  with  an  instant 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  if  he 
so  much  as  breathed  of  the  secret  lessons 
to  a  town  now  said  to  be  composed  of 
snickering  busybodies.  The  open  space  im- 
mediately back  of  the  stable  gave  on  wider 
spaces  of  pasture  and  woodlot. 


ARCH^OLOGISTS  of  a  future  age  will 
.  doubtless,  in  their  minute  explorations 
of  this  region,  come  upon  the  pot  rifted  re- 
mains of  golf  balls  in  such  number  as  will 
(Continued  on  Page  78) 
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Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 


T^HE    word    YALE    used  in 
connection  with  Locks,  Door 
Closers,  Hoists,  Carbureters, 
Industrial  Trucks,  etc.,  is  exclusively 
the  property  of  The  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company. 

It  is  secured  to  us  by  the  common 
law  and  by  trade-mark  registry 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  cannot 
lawfully  be  used  on  similar  products 
made  by  others. 

It  is  not  the  name  of  an  article.  It 
is  an  abbreviation  of  our  corporate 
name,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
has  been  used  to  indicate  products  of 
our  manufacture. 

The  name  YALE  appears  on 
every  article  we  make  as  a  guarantee 
that  we  made  it. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company    General  Offices  a  Works:  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Hitig  out  iDifo  beds,  to  the  urilb  skg, 
•The  flginfl  dmrit  the  frosty  light - 


CHRISTMAS  again!  There's  a  lift 
of  spirit,  a  warming  of  the  heart. 
There's  laughter  and  youth.  Sixty  joins 
hands  with  Twenty — none  escapes  the 
spell. 

Another  year,  but  on  this  day  the 
old  grow  young  and  youth  throws  off 
the  grasp  of  Time. 

Up  life's  winding  course,  regret  pur- 
sues change  and  change  bites  the  heels 
of  habit  and  custom.  The  stage-coach 
of  romance  gives  place  to  steam  and 
speed.  The  electric  light  snuffs  out  the 
soft-beamed  candle.  Tinkling  sleigh-bells 
drown  in  the  roar  of  motor  horns. 

But  Youth  knows  naught  of  the  old, 
Age  accepts  the  new,  and  who  will  say 
that  smiles  were  brighter  or  spirits  keener 
at  the  Christmases  of  our  fathers  than 
they  are  today? 

Richer  and  wider  is  our  modern  life, 
with  its  locomotives,  its  electricity,  its  motor 
cars — they  have  extended  our  horizons, 
increased  our  comforts  and  opportunities, 
multiplied  our  human  relationships. 

Here  at  the  Peerless  factory  we  meas- 
ure our  accomplishment  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  Peerless  Two-power-range 
Eight  shares  in  this  widening  and  en- 
riching process.  As  the  new  year  ap- 
proaches, we  renew  our  pledges  of 
devotion  to  ideals  of  sound  buildin 
and  honest  dealing. 

The  Peerless  SMotor  Car  Company 
CLEVELAND  :  OHIO 


Touring  Car  $3230  Roadster  #3200 
Coupe  $3920  Sedan  $4140 

Sedan-Limousine  $4400 

F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 
War  Tax  not  included 
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Fair  and 
Warmer 

If  you  begin  with 
lO-rib  warmth 


THE  one  sure 
way  to  make 
a  cold  day  "fair  and 
warm  "  is  to  get  in- 
side a  cozy  suit  of 
Mayo  io-rib  Un- 
derwear. Feelslike 
a  big  chair  in  front 
of  a  blazing  log ! 
What  is  io-rib  knitting? 
io-rib  knitting  makes  Mayo 
the  only  medium-priced 
underwear  with  10  ribs  to 
the  inch  instead  of  the  usual 
8.  This  closer  knitting  nat- 
urally makes  Mayo  io-rib 
Underwear  warmer  and 
more  elastic. 

Out-o'-doors  men  the 
country  over  wear  Mayo 
io-rib  Underwear.  They 
choose  it  first  because  it  is 
warm,  and  next  because  it 
wears  and  wears  and  wears 
and  then  some  more. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  some  Mayo  Underwear. 
Feel  the  softness  of  it. 
Stretch  it.  Watch 
W^  how  i  t  re  turns  to  i  ts 
original  shape.  Slip 
'-/If/f/yoxxx  hand  into  a 
r%  Mayo  sleeve.  You 
^  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  next-to-the- 
skin  comfort  of 
Mayo  io-rib  Un- 
mmmmmmm  derwear.  Look  for 
our  trade-mark — diamond- 
shaped — sewn  in  the  neck- 
bandof  every  genuine  Mayo 
garment. 

THE  MAYO  MILLS 

Mayodan,  N.  C.     Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office: 
346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


mayo 

A-1.it It>  frtim  M<tyt>  Yum 


Winter  Underwear 
for  Men  and  lloyn 


Union  SultH 
Shirts  ■  Urawer* 


(Continued  from  Page  74) 

occasion  learned  dispute.  Found  so  pro- 
fusely and  yet  so  far  from  any  known 
course,  they  will  perhaps  give  rise  to  wholly 
erroneous  surmises. 

Prefacing  his  paper  with  a  reference  to 
lost  secrets  once  possessed  by  other  an- 
cients, citing  without  doubt  that  the  old 
Egyptians  knew  how  to  temper  the  soft 
metal  of  copper,  a  certain  scientist  will 
profoundly  deduce  from  this  deposit  of 
balls,  far  from  the  vestiges  of  the  nearest 
course,  that  people  of  this  remote  day  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  driving  a  golf  ball  three 
and  a  half  miles,  and  he  will  perhaps  moral- 
ize upon  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  times, 
when  the  longest  drive  will  doubtless  not 
exceed  a  scant  mile. 

For  three  days  Sharon  sprayed  out  over 
the  landscape,  into  ideal  golf-ball  covert, 
where  many  forever  eluded  even  the  keen 
eyes  of  Wilbur  Cowan,  one  hundred  balls 
originally  purchased  by  the  selecter  golfing 
set  of  Newbern.  Hereupon  he  refused 
longer  to  regard  the  wooden  driver  as  a 
possible  instrument  of  precision,  and  for- 
ever renounced  it.  Elihu  Titus  heard  him 
renounce  it  balefully  in  the  harness  room 
one  late  afternoon  and,  later  entering  that 
apartment,  found  the  fragments  of  a  shat- 
tered driver. 

It  remained  for  Wilbur  Cowan  to  bring 
Sharon  into  the  game  by  another  avenue. 
A  new  campaign  was  entered  upon,  doubt- 
fully at  first  by  Sharon,  at  length  with 
dawning  confidence.  He  was  never  to 
touch  a  wooden  club.  He  was  to  drive 
with  an  iron,  not  far,  but  truly;  to  stay 
always  in  the  center  of  the  fairway  and 
especially  to  cultivate  the  shorter  approach 
shots  and  the  use  of  the  putter.  The  boy 
labored  patiently  with  his  pupil,  striving  to 
persuade  him  that  golf  was  more  than  a 
trial  of  strength. 

From  secret  lessons  back  of  the  stable 
they  came  at  length  to  furtive  lessons  over 
the  course  at  hours  when  it  was  least 
played.  John  Knox  McTavish  figured. at 
these  times  as  consulting  expert. 

"It's  th'  shor-r-t  game  that  tells  th' 
stor-r-r-y,"  said  John;  and  Sharon,  making 
his  whole  game  a  short  game,  was  presently 
telling  the  story  understandably,  to  the 
vast  pride  of  the  middleman  who  provided 
endless  balls  for  his  lessons. 

It  was  a  day  of  thrills  for  them  both 
when  Rapp,  Senior,  publicly  challenged 
and,  accepting  with  dreams  of  an  easy  con- 
quest, went  down  before  the  craft  of  Sharon 
Whipple.  Sharon,  with  his  competent  iron 
in  a  short  half-arm  swing — he  could  not,  he 
said,  trust  the  utensil  beyond  the  tail  of 
his  eye — sent  the  ball  eighteen  times  not 
far  but  straight,  and  with  other  iron  shots 
coaxed  it  to  the  green,  where  he  sank  it 
with  quite  respectable  putting.  Rapp, 
Senior,  sliced  his  long  drives  brilliantly  into 
shaded  grassy  dells  and  scented  forest 
glades,  where  he  trampled  scores  of  pretty 
wild  flowers  as  he  chopped  his  way  out 
again. 

Rapp,  Senior,  made  the  course  excit- 
ingly in  one  hundred  thirty-eight;  Sharon 
Whipple,  playing  along  safe  and  sane  lines, 
came  through  with  one  hundred  thirty- 
five,  and  was  a  proud  man,  and  looked 
it,  and  was  still  so  much  prouder  than 
he  looked  that  he  shuddered  lest  it  get 
out  on  him.  Later  he  vanquished,  by  the 
same  tactics,  other  men  who  used  the 
wooden  driver  with  perfect  form  in  prac- 
tice swings. 

Contests  in  which  he  engaged,  however, 
were  likely  to  be  marred  by  regrettable 
asperities  rising  from  Sharon's  inability  to 
grasp  the  nicer  subtleties  of  golf.  It  seemed 
silly  to  him  not  to  lift  his  ball  out  of  some 
slight  depression  into  which  it  had  rolled 
quite  by  accident;  not  to  amend  an  un- 
happy lie  in  a  sand  trap;  and  he  never 
came  to  believe  that  a  wild  swing  leaving 
the  ball  untouched  should  be  counted  as  a 
stroke.  People  who  pettishly  insisted  upon 
these  extremes  of  the  game  he  sneeringly 
called  golf  lawyers.  When  he  said  that  he 
made  a  hole  in  nine  he  meant  nine  or 
thereabouts— approximately  nine;  nice 
people,  he  thought,  should  let  it  go  at  that. 
So  he  became  feared  on  the  course,  not 
only  for  his  actual  prowess  but  for  his 
matchless  optimism  in  casting  up  his  score. 
He  was  a  pleased  man,  and  considered  golf 
a  good  game;  and  he  never  forgot  that 
Wilbur  Cowan  had  made  him  the  golfer  he 
was.  More  than  ever  was  he  believing  that 
Harvey  D.  Whipple  had  chosen  wrongly 
from  available  Cowans.  On  the  day  when 
he  first  made  the  Newbern  course  in,  ap- 
proximately, one  hundred  and  twenty— 
those  short-arm  iron  shots  were  beginning 


to  lengthen  down  the  center  of  the  fair- 
way— he  was  sure  of  it. 

VI 

IT  MUST  be  said  that  Sharon  was  alone  in 
this  conviction.  The  others  most  con- 
cerned, had  he  allowed  it  to  be  known, 
would  have  been  amazed  by  it— Winona 
Penniman  most  of  all.  Winona's  convic- 
tion was  that  the  rejected  Cowan  twin 
conspicuously  lacked  those  qualities  that 
would  make  him  desirable  for  adoption  by 
any  family  of  note,  certainly  not  by  Whip- 
pies.  He  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Driving  a  truck  had  been  bad.  There  had 
been  something  to  say  in  its  favor  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  career,  until  the  neo- 
phyte had  actually  chosen  to  wear  overalls 
like  any  common  driver.  In  overalls  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  gentleman  ama- 
teur moved  by  a  keen  love  for  the  sport  of 
truck  driving— and  golf  was  worse.  Glad  at 
first  of  this  change  in  his  life  work,  Winona 
had  been  shocked  to  learn  that  golf  kept 
people  from  the  churches.  And  the  clothes, 
even  if  they  did  not  include  overalls,  were 
not  genteel.  Wilbur  wore  belted  trousers  of 
no  distinction,  rubber-soled  sneakers  of  a 
neutral  tint  and  a  sweater  now  so  low  in 
tone  that  the  precise  intention  of  its  orig- 
inal shade  was  no  longer  to  be  divined.  A 
rowdyish  cap  completed  the  uniform.  No 
competent  bank  president,  surveying  the 
ensemble,  would  have  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered making  a  bookkeeper  out  of  the 
wearer.  He  was  farther  than  ever  before, 
Winona  thought,  from  a  career  of  Christian 
gentility  in  which  garments  of  a  Sabbath 
grandeur  are  worn  every  day  and  proper 
care  may  be  taken  of  the  hands. 

It  was  late  in  this  summer  that  she  en- 
forced briefly  a  demand  for  genteel  rai- 
ment, and  kept  the  boy  up  until  ten-thirty 
of  a  sleepy  evening  to  manicure  his  nails. 
The  occasion  was  nothing  less  than  the 
sixteenth  birthday  of  Merle  Whipple,  to  be 
celebrated  by  an  afternoon  festivity  on  the 
grounds  of  his  home.  The  brothers  had 
met  briefly  and  casually  during  Merle's 
years  as  a  Whipple;  but  this  was  to  be  an 
affair  of  ceremony,  and  Winona  was  de- 
termined that  the  unworthy  twin  should — 
at  least  briefly — appear  as  one  not  socially 
impossible. 

She  browbeat  him  into  buying  a  suit 
such  as  those  that  are  worn  by  jaunty 
youths  in  advertisements,  including  haber- 
dashery of  supreme  elegance,  the  first 
patent-leather  shoes  worn  by  this  particu- 
lar Cowan,  and  a  hat  of  class.  He  mur- 
mured at  the  outlay  upon  useless  finery. 
It  materially  depleted  his  capital — stored 
with  other  treasure  in  a  tin  box  labeled 
"Cake"  across  its  front.  But  Winona  was 
tenacious.  He  murmured,  too,  at  the  ordeal 
of  manicuring,  but  Winona  was  insistent, 
and  labored  to  leave  him  with  the  finger 
tips  of  one  who  did  not  habitually  engage 
in  a  low  calling. 

He  fell  asleep  at  the  final  polishing,  even 
after  trying  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  glitter- 
ing nails  of  the  hand  Winona  had  relin- 
quished, and  while  she  sought  to  impress 
him  with  the  importance  of  the  approach- 
ing function.  There  would  be  present  not 
only  the  Whipples  but  their  guests,  two 
girl  friends  of  Patricia  from  afar  and  a 
school  friend  of  Merle;  there  would  be 
games  and  refreshments  and  social  con- 
verse, and  Winona  hoped  he  would  remem- 
ber not  to  say  darn  at  any  time  in  such  of 
the  social  converse  as  he  provided;  or  for- 
get to  say,  on  leaving,  what  a  charming 
time  it  was  and  how  nice  everyone  had 
been  to  ask  him.  He  dozed  through  much 
of  this  instruction. 

Yet  Winona,  the  next  day,  felt  repaid  for 
her  pains.  Arrayed  in  the  new  suit,  with 
the  modish  collar  and  cravat,  the  luminous 
shoes  and  the  hat  of  merit,  the  boy  looked 
entirely  like  those  careless  youths  in  the 
pictures  who  so  proudly  proclaim  the  make 
of  their  garments.  No  one  regarding  him 
would  have  dreamed  that  he  was  at  heart 
but  a  golf  caddie  or  a  driver  of  trucks  for 
hire.  Winona  insisted  upon  a  final  polish 
of  his  nails,  leaving  them  with  a  daz- 
zling pinkish  glitter,  and  she  sprayed  and 
anointed  him  with  precious  unguents,  tak- 
ing especial  pains  that  his  unruly  brown  hair 
should  lie  back  close  to  his  head,  to  show 
the  wave. 

When  he  installed  her  beside  him  in 
Sharon  Whipple's  newest  car,  pressed  upon 
the  youth  by  its  owner  for  this  occasion, 
she  almost  wished  that  she  had  been  a  bit 
more  daring  in  her  own  dress.  It  was  white 
and  neat,  but  not  fancy  dressmaking  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  She  regretted  for  a 
moment  her  decision  against  pink  rosebuds 


for  the  hat,  so  warmly  urged  by  her  mother, 
who  kept  saying  nowadays  that  she  would 
be  a  girl  but  once.  Winona  was  beginning 
to  doubt  this.  At  least  you  seemed  to  be  a 
girl  a  long  time.  She  had  been  a  little  dar- 
ing though.  Her  stockings  were  white  and 
of  a  material  widely  heralded  as  silkona. 
Still  her  skirt  was  of  a  decent  length,  so 
that  she  apprehended  no  scandal  from  this 
recklessness. 

When  her  genteel  escort  started  the  car 
and  guided  it  by  an  apparently  careless 
winding  of  the  wheel  she  felt  a  glow  that 
was  almost  pride  in  his  appearance  and 
nonchalant  mastery  of  this  abstruse  mech- 
anism. She  was  frightened  at  the  speed 
and  at  the  narrow  margin  by  which  he 
missed  other  vehicles  and  obtruding  cor- 
ners. When  he  flourished  to  an  impressive 
halt  under  the  Whipple  porte-cochere  she 
felt  a  new  respect  for  him.  If  only  he  could 
do  such  things  at  odd  moments  as  a  gen- 
tleman should,  and  not  continuously  for 
money,  in  clothes  unlike  those  of  the  ex- 
pensive advertisements ! 

She  descended  from  the  car  in  a  flutter 
of  pretense  that  she  habitually  descended 
from  cars,  and  a  moment  later  was  over- 
joyed to  note  that  her  escort  sustained  the 
greetings  of  the  assembled  Whipples  and 
their  guests  with  a  practiced  coolness,  or 
what  looked  like  it.  He  shook  hands 
warmly  with  his  brother  and  Patricia 
Whipple;  was  calm  under  the  ordeal  of  in- 
troductions to  the  little  friends  Winona  had 
warned  him  of — two  girls  of  peerless  beauty 
and  a  fair-haired,  sleepy-looking  boy  with 
long  eyelashes  and  dimples. 

These  young  people  were  dressed  rather 
less  formally  than  Winona  had  expected, 
being  mostly  in  flannels  and  ducks  and 
tennis  shoes  not  too  lately  cleaned.  She 
was  instantly  glad  she  had  been  particular 
as  to  Wilbur's  outfit.  He  looked  ever  so 
much  more  distinguished  than  either  Merle 
or  his  friend.  She  watched  him  as  he  stood 
unconcerned  under  the  chatter  of  the  three 
girls.  They  had  begun  at  once  to  employ 
upon  him  the  oldest  arts  known  to  woman, 
and  he  was  not  flustered  or  "gauche" — a 
word  Winona  had  lately  learned.  Beyond 
her  divining  was  the  truth  that  he  would 
much  rather  have  been  talking  to  Starling 
Tucker.  She  thought  he  was  merely  trying 
to  look  bored,  and  was  doing  it  very  well. 

The  little  friends  of  Patricia,  and  Pa- 
tricia herself,  could  have  told  her  better. 
They  knew  he  was  genuinely  bored,  and  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  enslave  him.  Merle 
chatted  brightly  with  Winona,  with  such  a 
man-of-the-world  air  that  she  herself  be- 
came flustered  at  the  memory  that  she  had 
once  been  as  a  mother  to  him  and  drenched 
his  handkerchief  with  perfume  on  a  Sab- 
bath morning.  The  little  male  friend  of 
Merle  stood  by  in  silent  relief.  Patricia 
and  her  little  guests  had  for  three  days  been 
doing  to  him  what  they  now  tried  doing  to 
the  new  boy;  he  was  glad  the  new  boy  had 
come.  He  had  grown  sulky  under  the  in- 
cessant onslaughts. 

The  girl  with  black  hair  and  the  tur- 
quoise necklace  was  already  reading  Wil- 
bur's palm,  disclosing  to  him  that  he  had  a 
deep  vein  of  cruelty  in  his  nature.  Patricia 
Whipple  listened  impatiently  to  this  and 
other  sinister  revelations.  She  had  not 
learned  palm  reading,  but  now  resolved  to. 
Meantime  she  could  and  did  stem  the  flood 
of  character  portrayal  by  a  suggestion  of 
tennis.  Patricia  was  still  freckled,  though 
not  so  obtrusively  as  in  the  days  of  her 
lawlessness.  Her  skirt  and  her  hair  were 
longer,  the  latter  being  what  Wilbur  Cowan 
later  called  rusty.  She  was  still  active  and 
still  determined,  however.  No  girl  in  her 
presence  was  going  to  read  interminably 
the  palm  of  one  upon  whom  she  had,  in  a 
way  of  speaking,  a  family  claim,  especially 
one  of  such  distinguished  appearance  and 
manners — apparently  being  bored  to  death 
by  the  attention  of  mere  girls. 

Tennis  resulted  in  a  set  of  doubles,  Merle 
and  his  little  friend  playing  Patricia  and 
one  of  her  little  friends — the  one  with  the 
necklace  and  the  dark  eyes.  The  desirable 
new  man  was  not  dressed  for  tennis,  and 
could  not  have  played  it  in  any  clothes 
whatever,  and  so  had  to  watch  from  the 
back  line,  where  he  also  retrieved  balls. 
Both  girls  had  insisted  upon  being  at  his 
end  of  the  court.  Their  gentlemen  oppo- 
nents were  irritated  by  this  arrangement, 
because  the  girls  paid  far  more  attention  to 
the  new  man  than  to  the  game  itself.  They 
delayed  their  service  to  catch  his  last  re- 
mark; delayed  the  game  seriously  by 
pausing  to  chat  with  him.  He  retrieved 
balls  for  them,  which  also  impeded  progress. 

(Continued  on  Page  81) 
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The  Spirit  of  1620 
in  Modern  New  England 

The  same  sober  spirit  of  devotion  to  ideals  which  led  to  the  early 
settlement  of  New  England  animates  the  leaders  of  modern  New 
England.  To  this  truth  the  directorate  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company  bears  witness. 

DIRECTORS 


GORDON  ABBOTT,  Chairman  of  Board 
FRANCIS  R.  HART,  Vice-Chairman 
PHILIP  STOCKTON,  President 


CHARLES  F.  ADAMS  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College 

F.  LOTHROP  AMES,  Director  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

OLIVER  AMES,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  Oliver  Ames  Sons 

Corporation 

WILLIAM  AMORY  Trustee 

DANIEL  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 

CHARLES  F.  AYER,  Director  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 

JOHN  S.  BARTLETT  President  Lynn  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

SAMUEL  CARR  Trustee  The  Ames  Estate 

MALCOLM  G.  CHACE  President  Chace  &?  Harriman,  Inc. 

T.JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE,  3d. 
CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

ALVAH  CROCKER  Treasurer  Crocker,  Burbank  fc?  Co. 

THOMAS  K.  CUMMINS,  Treasurer  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 

Company  of  Boston 

PHILIP  Y.  DeNORMANDIE  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company 

PHILIP  DEXTER  President  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad 

Corporation 

WALLACE  B.  DONHAM,  Dean  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 

Administration 

JOHN  T.  DORRANCE  President  Joseph  Campbell  Company 

FRF.DERIC  C.  DUMAINE, Treasurer AmoskeagManufacturingCompany 


REGINALD  FOSTER  Foster  &  Turner 

GEORGE    P.    GARDNER,    Executive    Committee,    General  Electric 

Company 


ROBERT  F.  HERRICK 
JAMES  C.  HOWE 
HERBERT  G.  HUMPHREY 
HENRY  C.  JACKSON 
GEORGE  E.  KEITH 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 


Herrick,  Smith,  Donald  £f?  Farley 
Vice-President 

Vice-President  Home  Savings  Bank 
President  George  E.  Keith  Company 
Director  IValtham  IVatch  Company 
JAMES    MacNAUGHTON,    Vice-President    and    General  Manager 

Calumet  &  Hec/a  Mining  Company 
GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER  Trustee 
LAURENCE  MINOT  Trustee 
MAXWELL  NORMAN  Trustee 
C.  J.  PAINE  Vice-President  and  Director  Champion  Copper  Co. 

ROBERT  T.  PAINE,  2d,  Executive  Committee,  General  Electric  Company 
PHILIP  L.  REED  Treasurer  Winslow  fc?  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHARD  S.  RUSSELL  f        William  A.  Russell  fc?  Brother 

ABBOT  STEVENS  Treasurer  M.  T.  Stevens  &f  Sons  Company 

P.  F.  SULLIVAN 

H.  O.  UNDERWOOD  President  The  William  Underwood  Company 
E.  SOHIER  WELCH  Lawyer 
CHARLES  W.  WHITTIER,  C.  IV.  Whittier  fc?  Brother,  Real  Estate 
ROBERT  WINSOR,  JR. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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The  secret  of  the  universal  satisfaction  rendered  by 
Salisbury  Axles  lies,  we  believe,  in  the  sound  engineering 
groundwork  which  forms  the  basis  of  Salisbury 
construction. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  Salisbury  Axles  have  been 
serving  a  vital  function  in  thousands  of  motor  cars,  the 
standards  of  stamina  and  strength  originally  set  by  Salis' 
bury  engineers  have  never  been  departed  from. 

The  performance  of  Salisbury  Axles  has  therefore  been 
uniformly  excellent,  and  they  have  consistently  earned 
the  respect  of  both  manufacturers  and  the  general  motor' 
ing  public.  By  their  exceptionally  dependable  service 
they  have  proven  themselves  a  real  asset  to  the  modern 
motor  car. 


SALISBURY      AXLE     COMPANY,     JAMESTOWN,     N.     Y. ,     U.     S.  A. 
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When  he  brought  the  balls  to  the  dark- 
eyed  girl  she  acknowledged  his  courtesy 
with  a  pretty  little  "Thanks  a  lot!"  Pa- 
tricia varied  this.  She  said  "Thanks  a 
heap ! "  And  they  both  rather  glared  at  the 
other  girl— a  mere  pinkish,  big-eyed  girl 
whose  name  was  Florrie — who  lingered 
stanchly  by  the  new  man  and  often  kept 
him  in  talk  when  he  should  have  been 
watchful.  Still  this  third  girl  had  but  little 
initiative.  She  did  insinuatingly  ask  Wil- 
bur what  his  favorite  flower  was,  but  this 
got  her  nowhere,  because  it  proved  that  he 
did  not  know. 

The  gentlemen  across  the  net  presently 
became  unruly,  and  would  play  no  more  at 
a  game  which  was  merely  intended,  it 
seemed,  to  provide  their  opponents  with 
talk  of  a  coquettish  character.  Wilbur 
ardently  wished  that  Winona  could  have 
been  there  to  hear  this  talk,  because  the 
peerless  young  things  freely  used  the  ex- 
pletive "Darn!"  after  inept  strokes.  Still 
they  bored  him.  He  would  rather  have 
been  on  the  links. 

He  confessed  at  last  to  his  little  court 
that  he  much  preferred  golf  to  tennis. 
Patricia  said  that  she  had  taken  up  golf, 
and  that  he  must  coach  her  over  the  New- 
bern  course.  The  dark-eyed  girl  at  once 
said  that  she  was  about  to  take  up  golf,  and 
would  need  even  more  coaching  than  Pa- 
tricia. Once  they  both  searched  him — 
while  the  game  waited — for  class  pins, 
which  they  meant  to  appropriate.  They 
found  him  singularly  devoid  of  these.  He 
never  even  knew  definitely  what  they  were 
looking  for. 

He  was  glad  when  refreshments  were 
served  on  the  lawn,  and  ate  sandwiches  in  a 
wholehearted  manner  that  disturbed  Wi- 
nona, who  felt  that  at  these  affairs  one 
should  eat  daintily,  absently,  as  if  elevated 
converse  were  the  sole  object  and  food  but 
an  incident.  Wilbur  ate  as  if  he  were  hun- 
gry— had  come  there  for  food.  Even  now 
he  was  not  free  from  the  annoying  atten- 
tions of  Patricia  and  her  little  friends.  They 
not  only  brought  him  other  sandwiches  and 
other  cake  and  other  lemonade,  which  he 
could  have  condoned,  but  they  chattered  so 
incessantly  at  him  while  he  ate  that  only 
by  an  effort  of  concentration  could  he  ig- 
nore them  for  the  food.  Florrie  said  that  he 
was  brutal  to  women.  She  was  also  heard 
to  say — Winona  heard  it — that  he  was  an 
awfully  stunning  chap.  Harvey  D.  Whip- 
ple was  now  a  member  of  the  party,  beam- 
ing proudly  upon  his  son.  And  Sharon 
Whipple  came  presently  to  survey  the 
group.  He  winked  at  Wilbur,  who  winked 
in  return. 

After  refreshments  the  young  gentlemen 
withdrew  to  smoke.  They  withdrew  unos- 
tentatiously, through  a  pergola,  round  a 
clump  of  shrubbery  and  on  to  the  stables, 
where  Merle  revealed  a  silver  cigarette 
case,  from  which  he  bestowed  cigarettes 
upon  them.  They  lighted  these  and  talked 
as  men  of  the  world. 


"Those  chickens  make  me  sick,"  said 
the  little  friend  of  Merle  quite  frankly. 

"Me  too!"  said  Wilbur. 

They  talked  of  horses,  Merle  displaying 
his  new  thoroughbred  in  the  box  stall,  and 
of  dogs  and  motor  boats;  and  Merle  and 
the  other  boy  spoke  in  a  strange  jargon  of 
their  prep  school,  where  you  could  smoke 
if  you  had  the  consent  of  your  parents. 
Merle  talked  largely  of  his  possessions  and 
gay  plans.  They  were  presently  interrupted 
by  the  ladies,  who,  having  withdrawn  be- 
yond the  shrubbery  clump  to  powder  their 
noses  from  Florrie's  gold  vanity  box,  had 
discovered  the  smokers,  and  now  threatened 
to  tell  if  the  gentlemen  did  not  instantly 
return.  So  Merle's  little  friend  said  wearily 
that  they  must  go  back  to  the  women,  he 
supposed.  And  there  was  more  tennis  of  a 
sort,  more  chatter.  As  Mrs.  Harvey  D. 
said,  everything  moved  off  splendidly. 

Winona,  when  they  left,  felt  that  her 
charge  had  produced  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, and  was  amazed  that  he  professed  to 
be  unmoved  by  this  circumstance,  even 
after  being  told,  as  the  noble  car  wheeled 
them  homeward,  what  the  girl,  Florrie,  had 
said  of  him;  and  that  Mrs.  Harvey  D. 
Whipple  had  said  she  had  always  known  he 
was  a  sweet  boy.  He  merely  sniffed  at  the 
term  and  went  on  to  disparage  the  little 
friends  of  Patricia. 

"You  told  me  not  to  say  darn,"  he  pro- 
tested, "but  those  girls  all  said  it  about 
every  other  word." 

"Not  really?"  said  Winona,  aghast. 

"Darn  this  and  darn  that!  And  darn 
that  ball!  And  darned  old  thing!"  insisted 
the  witness  imitatively. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Winona. 

She  wondered  if  Patricia  could  be  getting 
in  with  a  fast  set.  She  was  further  worried 
about  Patricia,  because  Miss  Murtree, 
over  the  ice  cream,  had  confided  to  her  that 
the  girl  was  a  brainless  coquette;  that  her 
highest  ambition,  freely  stated,  was  to 
have  a  black  velvet  evening  gown,  a  black 
picture  hat  and  a  rope  of  pearls.  Winona 
did  not  impart  this  item  to  Wilbur.  He  was 
already  too  little  impressed  with  the  Whip- 
ple state.  Nor  did  she  confide  to  him  the 
singular  remark  of  Sharon  Whipple,  deliv- 
ered to  her  in  hoarsely  whispered  confi- 
dence as  Merle  spoke  at  length  to  the 
group  about  his  new  horse. 

"Ain't  he  the  most  languageous  critter!" 
had  been  Sharon's  words. 

And  Winona  had  thought  Merle  spoke  so 
prettily  and  with  such  easy  confidence.  In- 
stead of  regaling  Wilbur  with  this  gossip 
she  insinuated  his  need  for  flannel  trousers, 
sport  shirts  with  rolling  collars,  tennis 
shoes  of  white.  She  found  him  adamant  in 
his  resolve  to  buy  no  further  clothes  which 
could  have  but  a  spectacular  value. 

To  no  one  that  day,  except  to  Wilbur 
Cowan  himself,  had  it  occurred  that  Merle 
Whipple's  birthday  would  also  be  the 
birthday  of  his  twin  brother. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


SANICO  Combination  Range 
Burns  coal,  wood,  Natural  or  Artificial  Gas. 


Ifie  RUST  -  PROOF  PORCELAIN  RANGE 

For  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas 

This  SANICO  Combination  Range  is  two  complete 
ranges  in  one.  It  has  two  ovens,  one  for  coal  and  wood, 
the  other  for  gas.  It  keeps  the  kitchen  warm  when  it's 
cold,  cool  when  it's  hot. 

Every  SANICO  Porcelain  range  is  lined  inside  and  out, 
ovens  and  flues  included,  with  this  wonderful,  elastic, 
metallic  porcelain,  fused  to  Armco  iron.  There  is  no 
other  like  it. 

25  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  most  beautiful  range.  Azure  Blue,  SNOW  White 
or  rich  dark  Blue  stippled  with  a  beautiful  falling  snow 
effect.  Full  size,  a  perfect  baker  and  quick  cooker  with 
any  fuel. 

As  Easy  to  Clean  as  a  China  Dish 

Send  for  Catalog  and  a  sample  of  SANICO  Porcelain. 

American  Range  $  Foundry  Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 
509  Marquette  Ave. 
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Rust-Proof 
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Range  for 
Wood  or 
Coal. 


CHICAGO 
190  North  State  Street 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS 
2000  State  St. 


With  or 
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Reservoir. 
"L"  Shaped 
water-front 
■  can  be 
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That  Doet  Settle  It, 


He  M urmured.  "  Hotv  In  Time  Did  You  Ever  Plnd  Jtll  Them 
Flddlementt  In  That  Little  Space?" 
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MY  SON 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 


like  to  hear  them  extolled  by  good  people 
after  they  think  I  am  too  far  passed  to 
hear  this  kind  praise.  But  if  they  give  it 
my  very  dust  will  hear  it.  How  I  have 
wished  for  love  and  praise  all  my  life,  just 
to  hear  the  things  that  people  never  say 
of  you  until  you  are  out  of  the  competi- 
tion of  living  with  them  in  this  world. 

Thus  I  let  my  heart  so  shine  to  this  girl. 
I  made  myself  a  cloud  of  witnesses  for 
her  comfort  and  assurance.  She 
might  have  lived  if  i  had  known 
what  to  do,  but  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  she  died 
warm  and  befriended.  So  many 
victims  of  this  disease  that  win- 
ter did  not.  People  thought  they 
must  be  careful.  If  you  had  it 
they  sent  you  soup  or  flowers, 
according  to  your  station  in  life, 
and  remained  at  a  safe  distance. 

Now  if  it  is  so  very  important 
to  live  they  were  right;  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  of  the  uttermost 
importance,  just  to  save  your 
own  life.  William  never  thought 
so.  He  used  to  take  this  Scrip- 
ture, "He  that  findeth  his  life 
shall  lose  it:  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it,"  round  with  him  like  a  charm 
when  he  had  some  risk  to  run 
or  a  hard  duty  to  perform. 

It  is  my  secret  and  scornful 
belief  that  many  people  are 
in  danger  of  disinfecting  them- 
selves out  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  their  effort  to  escape 
a  mere  physical  contagion. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
charity  is  no  longer  a  private 
Christian  virtue.  It  has  become 
humanitarianism,  one  of  the  big 
businesses.  It  is  administered 
by  this  board  of  directors,  or 
that  board,  not  given  secretly 
from  man  to  man.  If  you  pro- 
vide a  hospital  for  the  poor  you 
have  not  fulfilled  the  law,  and 
you  will  probably  be  damned 
one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  the 
law — that  you  shall  know  your 
poor  by  name;  that  you  shall 
visit  those  in  affliction,  even  if 
they  are  not  widows  and  or- 
phans; that  you  shall  contrib- 
ute to  their  comfort  without 
letting  your  left  hand  knowwhat 
your  right  hand  is  doing,  much 
less  the  reporters.  You  cannot 
cheat  your  fellow  man  with  im- 
personal provisions  for  his  mis- 
fortune. He  has  a  heart  under 
his  ragged  shirt.  You  are  re- 
quired to  communicate  with 
that.  The  endowing  of  an  elee- 
mosynary institution  for  the 
poor  is  only  paying  a  tax  which 
you  owe  in  a  country  where  you 
have  made  a  fortune.  You  owe 
it,  therefore  you  do  not  give  it. 
You  have  simply  discharged  an 
obligation,  not  to  the  poor  but 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a 
country  which  provides  the  con- 
ditions and  protects  your  inter- 
ests while  you  are  exercising 
your  wits  making  this  fortune. 
But  it  is  no  proof  at  all  that  you 
are  a  Christian  man,  only  a  de- 
cently honest  one.  The  man  who  we  know 
is  a  Christian  is  one  who  comes  over  and 
gives  you  a  day's  work  if  your  crops  are  in 
the  grass  and  you  are  in  the  bed  sick  of  a 
fever,  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  give 
and  really  cannot  spare  this  day  from  his 
own  crop.  Or  he  keeps  the  undertaker  from 
cheating  your  widow  in  the  price  of  the 
cheap  pine  coffin  if  you  die  of  that  fever.  I 
have  seen  Christians  like  this,  thousands 
of  them,  and  my  belief  is  that  they  exercise 
more  influence  for  good  over  the  life  of  this 
nation  than  many  mere  philanthropists, 
though  the  thunder  of  their  benefactions 
never  deafens  the  ears  of  the  world.  Their 
little  old  homely  deeds  are  barefooted  and 
they  do  not  make  a  noise  when  they  cross 
the  threshold  of  your  house.  But  they  do 
come  when  you  are  not  able  or  are  too  proud 
to  stand  in  line  for  help  before  one  of  these 
institutions  endowed  for  your  relief,  if  by 
the  skin  of  your  teeth  you  can  prove  that 
you  deserve  to  be  received  there. 

What  I  am  saying  may  sound  like  an  old 
pea  rattling  in  a  gourd,  the  views  of  a 
narrow-minded  old  woman  who  does  not 


realize  that  times  have  changed  and  that 
great  provisions  must  be  made  to  meet 
great  needs.  Still ,  the  Lord  does  not  change, 
and  according  to  His  Word  charity  belongs 
to  the  retail  department  of  the  Christian 
religion.  And  I  feel  obliged  to  stick  to 
this — nothing  is  charity  that  you  do  not 
do  with  your  own  hands  and  with  your  own 
heart.  We  are  developing  a  class  of  religious 
magnates  in  this  country;  the  effect  of  their 


to  commemorate  victories  that  are  winged 
and  beautiful.  Victory  herself  invariably 
comes  home  to  us  with  a  tragic  face,  di- 
sheveled, maimed,  bearing  the  scars  of 
many  wounds,  reduced  in  fortune,  anxious 
for  the  future— and  all  of  us  face  to  face 
once  more  with  the  graver  faults  of  our 
civilization. 

So  now,  in  this  winter  of  1918-19,  with 
the  war  ended  and  the  world  not  nearly  so 


"You  Cannot  Get  Rid  of  Me  fry  Turning  Me  Out  of  Your  Door,    I  am  Everywhere  ' 


generosity  is  to  put  the  small  Christian  deed 
out  of  countenance  and  to  encourage  us  to 
look  to  them  as  a  sort  of  immediate  provi- 
dence which  is  strictly  financial.  Never 
before  has  the  Christian  religion  had  so 
much  capital  behind  it,  and  never  before 
has  it  been  so  near  to  being  merely  an 
international  fund  for  making  us  more 
comfortable  in  this  present  world. 

Peter  preached  this  kind  of  gospel  with 
such  moving  eloquence  that  I  was  uneasy 
sometimes  lest  the  people  who  came  to 
hear  him  might  forget  that  this  was  not  a 
rally  in  the  interest  of  higher  living  and  more 
giving,  and  that  they  would  break  out  in 
open  applause.  He  used  the  Lord's  mighty 
Scriptures  in  this  business  to  encourage 
these  men  and  women  to  keep  up  their 
wartime  enthusiasm  until  everybody  had  a 
job,  every  child  an  education,  every  sick 
man  a  bed,  and  every  street  woman  a  com- 
fortable home — all  to  be  achieved  by  funds 
and  good  conduct.  The  thing  he  left  out 
was,  "By  my  spirit,  thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Peace,  dear  brethren,  does  not  bring 
peace  aft  cr  all.    II  is  only  the  si  nines  raised 


safe  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe  it  would 
be,  with  peace  standing  round  waiting  to 
come  in  and  change  its  uniform  to  civilian 
clothes,  and  take  off  its  cork  leg  and  get  a 
good  rest,  every  man  got  busy  according 
to  his  own  spirit  and  according  to  his  no- 
tion of  his  own  particular  salvation.  Thus 
we  were  torn  asunder  by  the  awful  multiple 
of  spirits,  and  we  were  led  not  at  all  by  the 
one  everlasting  Spirit. 

I  cannot  say  how  it  was  in  other  churches, 
but  Peter's  church^became  a  seething  cal- 
dron of  every  kind  of  unrest.  There  was  for 
a  time  a  sort  of  human  smoke  on  the  back 
benches  after  the  workmen  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  shipyards  came  home. 
These  men  had  been  members,  were  still, 
but  in  spite  of  Peter's  courageous  sermons 
urging  them  to  take  up  the  ways  of  peace 
and  go  to  work  they  disappeared  out  of  that 
church  like  smoke  that  a  wind  drives. 

And  they  would  not  work,  not  for  the 
wages  peace  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
would  have  ten  dollars  a  day  for  three 
dollars'  worth  of  labor  or  they  would  not 
labor. 


Then  the  soldiers  began  to  drift  in  from 
overseas,  scarred  young  veterans  with 
considerable  indignation  in  their  hearts 
about  the  way  free  men  had  been  made  to 
obey  military  discipline  in  the  Army.  They 
did  not  mind  fighting  and  dying,  but  they 
were  mad  as  hornets,  to  a  man,  about  this 
obedience  business.  And  they  were  deter- 
mined to  take  a  furlough.  There  was  a 
committee  in  Peter's  church  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  these  dear  boys. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about 
finding  jobs  for  them.  The  diffi- 
culty was  in  persuading  some  of 
them  to  take  these  jobs.  No, 
thanks!  They  had  saved  the 
country ;  they  would  whiff  round 
and  enjoy  the  country  a  bit. 
Where  was  that  fatted  calf? 
With  what  sardonic  youthful 
humor  they  must  have  read  ev- 
ery morning  in  the  papers  about 
the  efforts  of  the  various  em- 
ployment agencies  and  commit- 
tees to  rustle  jobs  for  them. 

Then  came  the  strikes — the 
steel  strike  and  the  coal  strike 
and  ten  thousand  local  strikes. 
The  railroad  shopmen  and  the 
street-car  men  and  the  shipping 
clerks,  all  struck  one  after  an- 
other in  this  city.  There  were 
men  in  every  one  of  these  unions 
who  belonged  to  Peter's  church. 

Peter  bestirred  himself.  He 
took  a  hand.  He  was  all  things 
to  all  men  in  this  crisis.  He 
scarcely  took  time  for  his  meals. 
He  was  off  to  a  committee  meet- 
ing, or  he  had  to  see  a  man  or 
two  or  three  men.  He  really  ex- 
pected to  exert  some  influence. 
But  strikers  do  not  like  preach- 
ers. A  preacher  is  one  of  the 
misgivings  they  have  in  the 
order  they  have  set  up  forjthem- 
selves.  I  never  knew  but  one 
preacher  who  was]  popular  with 
them,  and  he  was  an  agitator 
who  covered  his  malfeasance 
with  Old  Testament  derogatory 
Scriptures.  He  preached  on 
the  rent  problem  and  the  high 
cost  of  living.  His  picture)  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  al- 
most as  regularly  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  patent  medicine  and  was 
now  a  part  of  the  advertisement 
of  this  nostrum.  There  is  a 
queer  thing]  about  some  small 
dangerous  men — they  are  made 
manifest  not  by  their  own  works 
but  by  a  crowd  or  a  riot.  They 
are  safe  only  because  of  this 
vicious  protection.  This  man 
was  like  that. 

I  had  no  fear  that  Peter  would 
go  so  far.  He  was  for  harmony, 
not  discord.  But  the  chairman 
of  his  board  of  stewards  was 
.that  old  valentine  of  a  man  who 
wore  a  sage-green  suit  and  con- 
trolled the  stock  in  the  street- 
railway  company.  This  fact  was 
enough  to  make  the  strikers 
distrust  Peter.  Every  time  he 
urged  them  to  compromise  and 
yield  a  point  or  two,  they  re- 
garded him  as  the  emissary  of 
that  capitalist.  And  if  he  went 
back  to  Cathcart,  this  chairman  of  his 
board  of  stewards  and  Peter's  pet  capi- 
talist, Cathcart  would  give  him  to  under- 
stand genially  but  firmly  that  his  good 
offices  were  not  appreciated.  It  is  one 
thing  to  tread  water  in  a  church  row,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  oil  them  between 
labor  and  capital.  Peter  could  manage  a 
church  choir  with  every  songster  in  it  tear- 
ing the  other  fellow's  hair,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  with  these  motormen,  nor  with 
Cathcart.  Still,  he  kept  at  it  with  Christian 
perversity,  making  himself  such  a  nuisance 
that  I  feared  he  would  get  his  name  in 
the  papers  as  a  pernicious  peacemaker. 

Peter  was  by  his  table  as  the  Methodist 
Church  is  by  its  altar  on  communion  Sun- 
day. Any  man  may  take  the  sacrament 
there,  no  matter  to  what  denomination  he 
belongs,  or  even  if  he  is  not  a  member  of 
any  church,  if  he  has  faith  in  Christ  as  his 
Savior  and  if  for  the  moment  he  thinks 
he  is  in  love  and  charity  with  his  neighbor. 
So  Peter  would  invite  anybody,  from  a 
hungry  beggar  to  a  senator  dead  in  his 

(Continued  on  Page  86) 
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These  good  shoes, 
like  good  friends,  wear  well 

Half  a  century  ago  Morris  Selz  began  to 
make  shoes  with  this  idea:  "A  customer,"  he 
said,  "is  not  one  who  has  bought  shoes  once, 
but  one  who  is  going  to  buy  again?' 

On  that  idea  Selz  patronage  has  continu- 
ously grown.  Each  year  brought  new  cus- 
tomers to  join  the  ranks  of  the  old.  Because 
Selz  Shoes  have  always  won  permanent 
friends  it  now  crowds  fourteen  great  fac- 
tories to  meet  the  demand  for  Selz  Shoes 
for  men,  women  and  children.  This,  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  business,  is  its  largest. 

Countless  wearers,  and  30,000  dealers,  will 
tell  you  that  in  fifty  years  the  name  Selz 
has  come  to  mean  to  shoes  what  sterling 
does  to  silver.  When  you  ask  for  Selz  Shoes 
you  are  asking  for  complete  satisfaction  in 
style,  in  fit,  in  comfort  and  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them 
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Make  Mother  as  Happy 

as  the  Children 


The  household  which  is  not  con' 
fronted  by  the  weekly  problem  of 
the  wash  is  happy  indeed.  With 
an  Eden  in  the  home,  clothes  and 
linens  for  all  the  family  are  washed 
perfectly  without  hard  work  and 
trouble,  the  gentle  Eden-dip  cleans- 
ing the  most  fragile  laces  as  well 
as  the  heaviest  blankets  without 
injury  or  wear. 

The  Sediment  Zone  is  an  exclusive 
Eden  feature  that  provides  for  the 
greatest  known  sanitation  in 
clothes'washing  by  its  method  '  of 
keeping  the  dirt  separated  from  the 


wash  water  throughout  the  entire 
operation. 

All  moving  parts  of  The  Eden  are 
enclosed,  which  makes  it  the  safe 
washer  in  homes  where  there  are 
small  children. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  send  an  Eden 
to  do  your  own  wash  in  your 
own  home  next  washday.  With' 
out  a  penny's  cost  or  any  obliga' 
tion  to  buy,  you  can  prove  for 
yourself  its  many  superiorities.  By 
our  Easy  Payment  Plan  you  can 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  owning  an 
Eden  by  paying  as  you  save. 


GILLESPIE      EDEN  CORPORATION 

Neu)  York 

St.  Louis  Denver  San  Francisco  Toronto 

FACTORIES    AT    ALTON,     ILL.,     PATERSON.    N.    }.,    AND    LOWELL,  MASS. 


An  Eden  Washer 

is  a  gift  that  bears  out  the  true 
significance  of  Christmas.  With 
it  you  give  never'tiring  service 
— freedom  from  that  arduous 
task  of  clothes'washing — delight 
and  comfort  for  the  whole 
family  and,  best  of  all,  the  Spirit 
of  Clean  Living  which  must 
dwell  in  every  home  where  true 
happiness  abounds.  Let  this 
Christmas  make  of  your  home 
an  Eden'Home. 
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Billeted 


From  Los  Angeles,  California,  the 
following: 

( .cntlemen: 

Just  a  word  of  sincere  commendation  of 
the  aristocrat  of  tobaccos — Edgeworth.  I 
am  a  confirmed  lover  of  the  pipe  and  can 
safely  say  that  before  I  found  complete 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  I  tried  nearly 
every  known  brand  of  tobacco.  In  reality 
there  are  not  sufficient  words  of  praise  to 
convey  the  absolute  sense  of  perfect  pipe- 
bliss  that  Edgeworth  gives. 

I  am  going  to  sketch  a  little  occurrence. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  village  of  Sauvage, 
Magny,  France. 

Battery  D  of  the  60th  C.  A.  C.  had  just 
returned  from  a  two  months'  stay  on  the 
firing  lines — St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne.  Billeted  in  two  barns  half  filled 
with  straw  and  with  the  mess  kitchen,  in 
the  space  in  front  of  one  of  the  barns,  the 
men,  having  been  deprived  of  every  luxury 
and  little  personal  comfort  while  at  the 
front,  were  mending  torn  uniforms,  wash- 
ing soiled  clothes,  and  in  general  rehabilitat- 
ing themselves.  During  the  lyi  months  at 
the  front  we  had  considered  ourselves  for- 
tunate in  getting  even 
a  poor  gradeof  cigarette 
tobacco  to  fill  our  pipes. 
There  were  four  of  us 
accustomed  to  congre- 
gate in  an  old  French- 
man's house  every  eve- 
ning between  mess  and 
taps,  to  sit  before  an 
open  fire  to  smoke  and 
talk  of  home.  One 


evening  L  

came  in  with  a 
radiant  face,  also 
with  a  small  pack- 
age, a  blue-colored 
tin  which  he  set  on 
the  table.  And  there 
before  our  eyes  was 
a  vision  which 
caused  our  hearts 
to  throb  with  joy.  There  in  that  out-of- 
the-way  little  village  was  a  can  of  honest- 
to-goodness  Edgeworth.  I  need  not  describe 
the  rest  of  the  scene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  had  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Fourth 
of  July,  and  Decoration  Day  all  in  one 
that  evening. 

Here's  pledging  good  fellowship  in  a 
pipeful  of  Edgeworth. 

(Signed)  

Cpl.  Bttry.  D,  60th  C.  A.  C. 

And  here's  to  you,  sir!  May  you  never 
again  have  to  be  billeted  in  straw  in  order 
to  value  Edgeworth  so  highly. 

And  here's  to  those  other  pipe-smokers 
who  value  Edgeworth  not  at  all.  How  can 
you  value  a  pipe-tobacco  you  haven't  filled 
up  the  little  old  pipe  with,  touched  a  light 
to,  and  then — puff,  puff,  puff — decided  just 
what  you  think  of  it?  Allow  us  to  submit 
Edgeworth  to  your  judgment. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  If  you 
wish,  send  us  also  the  name  of  the  dealer  to 
whom  you  will  go  for  supplies,  if  you  like 
Edgeworth.  Off  to  you  at  once  without 
charge  will  go  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both 
forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  flat  cakes, 
cut  into  thin,  moist  slices.  One  slice  rubbed 
between  the  hands  fills  the  average  pipe. 

We  believe  you'll  notice  how  perfectly 
Edgeworth  packs.  That  makes  it  burn 
evenly  and  freely. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  good  many  different 
customers.  Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  are  put  in  pocket- 
size  packages,  in  attractive  tin  humidors  and 
glass  jars,  and  in  various  quantities  in 
between  those  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  1  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— \i  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


(Continued  from  Page  82) 

trespasses  and  sins,  to  dine  with  us.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  strikes  we  were  con- 
stantly entertaining  belligerent  motormen 
and  mechanics. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  drawn  to  these  men. 
They  were  more  familiar  to  me  than  most  of 
the  people  in  Peter's  church.  They  reminded 
me  of  the  angry  brethren  with  whom 
William  used  to  deal  and  pray  until  they 
forgave  each  other.  Sometimes  I  tried  to 
join  in  the  discussion  between  Peter  and 
one  of  these  fierce  guests. 

Maybe  I  would  raise  my  hand  soothingly 
and  say  something  like  this:  "  Did  you  say 
you  are  earning  a  dollar  an  hour,  Mr. 
Hardit?" 

Whereupon  Hardit,  who  was  a  shop 
mechanic,  would  give  me  a  three-dollar 
nod  of  indignation. 

"Then  it  cannot  be  so  bad,"  I  would  re- 
turn. "  Now  my  husband  and  I  used  to  do 
very  well  on  " 

But  I  was  never  allowed  to  tell  how  little 
William  and  I  lived  on.  Our  guest  would 
stand  on  his  hind  legs  at  once  and  begin  to 
count  off  the  children  he  had,  and  what  he 
paid  for  shoes  and  doctors'  bills,  especially 
what  the  dentist  cost.  All  his  children  had 
teeth,  he  had  teeth,  and  his  wife  had  a  plate 
of  false  teeth!  How  much  did  I  think  it 
cost  to  maintain  the  teeth  in  a  family  of  six? 

I  was  always  a  trifle  flustered  by  this 
question.  My  plates  were  made  so  many 
years  ago,  when  you  could  get  a  good  double 
set  of  them  for  twenty-five  dollars.  And  it 
has  been  so  long  since  real  teeth  entered 
into  the  problem  of  existence  with  me  that 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  modern 
dentists.  But  it  does  seem  strange  to  me 
how  everybody  tears  round  these  days 
about  just  his  teeth.  The  human  tooth  is 
under  suspicion.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  the  body.  If  you  go  to  the 
doctor  with  a  pain  in  your  knee  he  sends 
you  to  the  dentist,  who  gags  you,  taps  your 
teeth,  chooses  the  best  molar  you  have  or 
maybe  the  only  two  you  have  that  hit, 
and  yanks  them  out.  Therefore,  your  knee 
will  be  well.  This  does  not  follow.  I  am  as 
innocent  of  teeth  as  a  newborn  babe,  but  I 
have  a  knee  that  still  aches  like  a  tooth  in 
bad  weather. 

I  always  felt  a  trifle  nervous  about  being 
"raised  a  spiritual  body"  in  the  next  world. 
It  sounds  thin  and  unsubstantial,  as  if  I 
should  not  be  noticed  much  or  have  other 
spiritual  bodies  bow  pleasantly  to  me  as  I 
passed,  because  they  might  not  see  me  pass- 
ing. But  there  is  one  advantage — we  shall 
never  have  to  call  the  doctor.  It  is  our  cor- 
ruption that  makes  his  fortune.  I  do  not 
say  there  will  be  no  doctors  in  heaven,  but 
all  the  signs  indicate  that  none  of  them  will 
be  doctors  after  they  get  there. 

One  evening  during  a  very  serious  strike 
of  the  railway  shop  mechanics  Peter  came 
in  with  another  guest,  whom  he  introduced 
as  Mr.  Kleffler.  The  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
this  man  I  knew  that  he  was  different.  He 
might  be  a  heathen  or  a  poet,  but  he  was  no 
born-and-bred  American.  And  I  could  see 
that  he  was  not  one  of  Peter's  beloved  strik- 
ers. A  striker  has  hard  red  hands,  horned 
knuckles,  stubbed  finger  nails,  muscles  that 
crawl  under  his  sleeve  when  he  makes  a  ges- 
ture at  you;  and  he  never  gestures  at  ran- 
dom, his  arm  oratory  is  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  in  your  direction.  Also,  he  has 
an  honest  bitter  brow,  with  wrinkles  that 
you  can  read  and  know  they  mean  work, 
exposure  and  at  present  a  bad  temper. 

This  Klefner  was  a  frail  man  who  had 
evidently  escaped  the  workingman's  hard- 
ships. His  body  was  thin.  His  dark  blue 
suit  fitted  him  as  if  it  had  originally  fitted  a 
larger  man  and  did  not  care  about  being  on 
this  one  at  all.  His  shirt  was  not  clean.  His 
collar  was  exhausted.  His  hairwas  long  and 
was  laid  back  from  his  brow  like  a  black 
flourish.  His  hands  were  very  white,  sickly 
looking,  but  active.  They  flew  up  and 
seemed  to  make  faces  at  you  whenever  he 
said  anything.  I  did  not  like  his  hands, 
which  are  as  revealing  a  part  of  the  counte- 
nance of  a  man  as  his  nose  is.  And  I  did  not 
like  his  eyes.  There  was  a  bright  silence  in 
them,  like  a  secret  laugh  at  your  expense. 
But  a  man  cannot  help  having  what  looks 
like  a  raveled  body  sometimes;  or  a  head 
that  is  two  numbers  too  large  for  it;  or 
even  a  malicious  eye,  if  he  inherits  it.  So  I 
asked  him  to  come  in  to  the  fire  and  get 
warm.  I  said  the  weather  was  very  cold. 
He  said  yes,  it  was  cold,  and  sat  down, 
thrusting  first  one  foot,  then  the  other  to- 
ward the  blazing  grate. 

While  he  was  doing  this  he  swung  a 
glance  round  the  room.  It  was  the  impu- 
dent look  of  a  bailiff  who  estimates  the 


value  of  your  things  because  he  will  be  back 
to-morrow  to  get  them. 

"They  make  you  very  comfortable,"  he 
said. 

I  thought  this  was  a  queer  thing  to  say, 
but  I  answered  that  they  did,  that  this  was 
the  best  parsonage  we  ever  had,  and  I  was 
about  to  go  on  to  tell  him  about  the  parson- 
ages William  and  I  used  to  live  in  when 
Peter  interrupted  me.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  there  had  been  any  telephone  calls  for 
him.  I  told  him,  and  took  the  hint.  Peter 
frequently  interrupts  me  when  I  am  about 
to  tell  something  that  I  ought  not  to  tell  or 
repeat  something  that  I  have  already  told 
several  times  before. 

So  I  sat  quietly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace  with  my  skirts  smoothed  out  and 
my  glasses  fixed  politely  on  Kleffler  until  I 
heard  Peter  calling  the  numbers  I  had  given 
him  on  the  phone.  Then  I  asked  Kleffler  if 
he  lived  in  the  city.  He  said  no,  and  added 
after  a  slight  hesitation  that  he  was  from 
Chicago — as  if  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
this  was  the  place  he  chose  to  be  from, 
though  I  did  not  interpret  it  that  way  at 
the  time.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  married, 
because  I  always  think  if  you  know  whether 
a  stranger  is  married  you  know  something 
about  him.  He  said  yes,  as  if  he  said  yes 
he  was  married  in  a  way. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  children,  be- 
cause I  always  think  if  a  stranger  says  he 
has  a  family  you  know  something  good 
about  him.  He  replied  that  he  did  have 
children.  I  remarked  encouragingly  that 
he  appeared  to  be  young,  hoping  he  would 
tell  me  how  many  children  he  had.  He  as- 
tonished me.  He  said  he  had  six.  And  he 
could  not  have  been  a  day  older  than  Peter, 
who  was  thirty-three. 

Another  hour  passed  before  I  discovered 
what  kind  of  man  we  had  in  the  house, 
but  I  may  as  well  call  attention  to  this  cu- 
rious fecundity  of  radicals  here.  Nearly 
every  time  one  of  them  gets  the  much  de- 
sired publicity  of  appearing  before  an  in- 
vestigating committee  he  proves  to  be  the 
father  of  from  six  to  nine  children,  all  born, 
no  doubt,  with  red  topknots  on  their  heads 
and  with  no  chance  at  all  to  become  honest 
God-fearing  men  and  women.  If  there  is 
any  way,  I  think  they  should  be  vaccinated 
morally. 

I  was  considering  whether  I  should  ask 
Kleffler  what  church  he  attended,  which  is 
a  delicate  way  of  asking  a  stranger  if  he  be- 
lieves in  God  and  his  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  I  heard  the  phone  click  as 
Peter  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"What  church  do  you  attend,  Mr. 
Kleffler?"  I  asked  hurriedly. 

I  had  just  time  to  catch  a  queer  sort  of 
grin  on  his  face  before  Peter  came  in  and 
headed  me  off  with  some  remark  to  him 
about  the  postponement  of  a  meeting,  where, 
I  gathered  from  what  followed,  Kleffler  was 
to  have  made  an  address. 

"Now,"  Peter  said,  sitting  down  and 
smiling  amiably  at  him,  "we  shall  have 
time  to  talk  it  over.  You  can  do  all  the 
good  in  the  world  here  if  you  will  only  tell 
the  men  the  right  thing." 

I  did  not  see  the  right  thing  in  Kleffler's 
eye,  but  I  caught  at  this  news  that  he  was 
some  kind  of  speaker.  I  wanted  to  know 
what'  kind. 

"Do  you  lecture?"  I  asked  politely. 

"I  teach,"  he  answered  grimly. 

Then  Peter  shot  me  another  look'as  if  he 
said  "Mother!"  And  I  subsided  into  the 
silence  which  I  am  compelled  to  keep  al- 
ways in  the  same  chair  with  me. 

When  you  are  old,  but  not  nearly  so  dead 
as  your  nearest  and  dearest  think  you  are, 
and  the  world  is  spinning  and  doing  things 
it  never  did  before,  you  do  crave  to  know 
what  is  going  on;  and  no  one  tells  you,  be- 
cause what  is  the  use  of  upsetting  you  at 
your  age?  I  reckon  this  is  why  elderly 
people  ask  so  many  questions.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  can  find  out  enough  to  live  and 
think  on.  And  it  certainly  is  the  quickest 
way.  Many  a  time  if  Peter  left  me  alone  in 
the  room  with  someone  I  should  know  more 
about  that  person  when  he  came  back  than 
he  ever  imagined  or  dreamed  was  so.  But 
for  some  reason  he  was  determined  to  keep 
me  out  of  Kleffler's  confidence.  I  was  the 
more  curious  because  I  began  to  see  that  he 
did  not  himself  approve  of  this  man,  but 
that  he  was  preparing  to  take  him  dead  or 
alive  in  an  argument. 

Dinner  was  announced  at  this  moment. 
And  it  went  off  very  fast,  that  dinner.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  Peter  was  hurrying 
to  remove  his  guest  to  the  safer  territory  of 
his  study,  or  if  it  was  because  Kleffler  took 
his  food  coming  and  going,  so  to  speak, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  up  with  him. 


But  it  was  apparent  that  Peter  was  deter- 
mined he  should  not  talk  about  whatever 
it  was  that  Kleffler  wished  to  discuss. 

By  this  time  I  was  vaguely  suspicious.  I 
gave  Kleffler  his  coffee  and  tried  to  forgive 
him  for  keeping  the  spoon  in  his  cup.  If 
you  are  a  good  man  it  is  no  sin  to  allow  your 
spoon  to  stand  up  like  a  naked  mast  in  your 
coffee,  or  even  to  take  your  food  obsoletely 
with  your  knife.  But  if  you  are  not  a  good 
man  everything  is  evidence  against  you.  I 
was  discovering  as  fast  as  I  could  that  I  did 
not  like  this  man.  The  spirit  in  me  was  be- 
ginning to  rise.  Peter  felt  it,  because  he 
began  to  say  pleasant,  teasing  things  to  me, 
the  way  he  does  when  he  knows  I  am  about 
to  fire,  and  must  be  kept  soothed  with  the 
choicest  filial  compliments  if  my  aim  is  to 
be  distracted. 

Kleffler  escaped  as  the  plates  were  being 
changed  for  dessert.  He  had  been  sup- 
pressed as  long  as  he  could  be.  He  had 
ideals.  He  was  the  traveling  salesman  of 
these  ideals,  and  he  must  show  them.  He 
had  the  habit  of  eloquence.  He  said  several 
noble  things  that  made  my  flesh  creep.  He 
told  Peter  that  old  orders  were  passing 
away.  The  people  were  at  last  coming  to 
understand  what  the  brotherhood  of  man 
meant.  Within  five  years  at  the  longest  he 
thought  the  struggle  would  be  ended. 

"Mankind  will  have  become  adjusted  to 
mankind,  not  to  illusions,  and  we  shall  hold 
all  things  in  common!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Then,  my  dear  sir,"  he  added,  looking  at 
Peter,  "we  shall  have  no  more  strikes. 
There  will  be  no  longer  any  question  of 
wages,  because  there  will  be  no  capital  with 
which  to  pay  wages.  We  shall  not  need  it. 
We  shall  have  everything!" 

All  my  life  I  have  kept  the  back  of  my 
hand,  spiritually  speaking,  to  riches.  If  I 
have  been  for  anybody  it  is  the  poor;  if 
I  am  against  anybody  it  is  the  rich.  But 
what  this  man  had  just  said  sounded  to  me 
more  dangerous  than  blasphemy.  I  looked 
at  him.  He  returned  this  look  with  a  sort 
of  forked-tongued  merriment  in  his  black 
eyes.  He  widened  his  grin  until  his  nose 
seemed  to  flatten  like  the  head  of  an  adder. 
I  smelled  the  thoughts  of  vipers.  Not  until 
this  moment  did  I  recognize  him.  Peter, 
my  son  and  a  preacher,  had  brought  a  red 
radical  into  a  Methodist  parsonage ! 

Now  I  can  dine  with  anybody.  I  have 
done  it,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  unnatural 
things.  And  this  man  was  no  longer  a  man 
to  me.  He  looked  too  much  like  the  pale 
devouring  worm  of  himself.  He  stood  for 
the  rape  of  Russia,  for  that  strange  un- 
cleanness  of  mind  and  soul  of  which  we 
were  hearing  so  much  by  this  time.  He  was 
the  universal  rogue,  he  had  a  predatory  in- 
stinct toward  every  virtue.  He  professed 
peace  and  made  war  in  the  dark.  He  was 
the  black  death  of  civilization,  and  he  was 
sitting  at  my  table ! 

I  laid  down  my  fork  and  folded  my  nap- 
kin, then  I  put  both  hands  against  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  drove  my  chair  back. 

"Peter!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  mother,"  he  answered,  very  much 
embarrassed,  "will  you  excuse  us?" 

"  I  will.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  excuse 
me,"  I  answered  coldly. 

They  went  out.  Kleffler  was  laughing. 
He  was  not  ashamed.  He  was  pleased  to 
show  the  nakedness  of  his  reptilian  mind  to 
an  old  woman.  Her  horror  amused  him. 

I  have  never  acquired  the  habit  of  eaves- 
dropping; but  I  have  heard  many  a  petition 
through  a  keyhole  that  William  thought  he 
was  making  to  his  Lord  in  secret,  because  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
William  so  that  I  might  know  what  to  do 
for  him.  And  now  that  my  son  was  holding 
converse  with  the  adversary  I  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

His  study  was  across  the  hall  from  the 
parlor.  The  door  was  open.  I  went  into 
the  parlor  and  opened  that  door,  not  wide, 
but  enough  for  the  human  voice  to  pass 
through. 

They  were  discussing  the  strike.  Kleffler 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  fomented  it. 
He  said  you  could  make  men  do  anything 
if  you  could  make  them  believe  something. 
He  said  there  would  be  very  few  strikes 
merely  for  the  present  good  the  men  hoped 
to  get  out  of  them,  but  it  was  the  hope  they 
had  of  disrupting  the  whole  economic  sys- 
tem, and  of  one  day  controlling  trade,  mar- 
kets, transportation  and  all  public  utilities. 
It  was  the  business  of  him  and  of  others  like 
him  to  confirm  them  in  this  faith. 

"If  we  did  not  succeed  in  that,"  I  heard 
him  say,  "we  should  never  pull  off  but  one 
strike  in  any  one  industry,  because,  of 
course,  you  know  a  strike  never  pays,  even 
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if  the  strikers  win.  It  costs  too  much. 
But  we  keep  up  this  missionary  work  among 
the  workers  everywhere,  and  we  can  always 
go  back  and  call  another  one." 

"Do  you  really  believe  this  doctrine 
yourself?"  I  heard  Peter  ask  him. 

"It  is  not  to  believe,  but  to  make  the 
other  fellows  believe  it,"  Klefiier  answered. 

"There  is  Russia  "  in  Peter's  voice. 

"Not  a  fair  experiment.  As  soon  as  we 
can  wear  out  a  few  governments  like  this 
one  and  England,  break  down  capital,  we 
can  put  it  over  like  a  shot!"  the  other 
laughed. 

"But  you  can  never  do  that, ' '  Peter  again . 

"We  are  doing  it.  The  honor  system 
among  men  is  weakening.  The  idea  is  to 
destroy  the  morale,  tear  things  up.  That 
the  workingman  is  demanding  shorter  and 
shorter  hours  is  the  smallest  part  of  our 
plan.  We  are  teaching  him  to  be  destruc- 
tive, to  harry  his  employer,  to  nibble  his 
reputation,  destroy  confidence  in  him.  It 
is  a  sort  of  universal  sabotage  at  which  we 
aim.  Nothing  you  can  put  your  finger  on, 
but  a  crumbling  under  our  fingers  that  goes 
on  all  the  time." 

Peter  was  silent. 

I  heard  the  other  man  get  up.  I  knew 
he  was  standing  before  the  fireplace  because 
I  could  hear  the  click  of  his  heels  against 
the  tiles. 

"It  is  taking  hold,  this  idea  of  destruc- 
tion. It  appeals  to  something  long  re- 
pressed and  controlled  in  the  minds  of 
men,"  he  went  on.  "The  clerks  in  the 
stores,  are  they  so  anxious  as  formerly  to 
sell  their  employers'  goods?  They  are  not. 
But  he  pays  them  more.  You  employ  a 
man.  Does  he  earn  his  wage?  Certainly 
not.  But  you  must  pay  it.  You  have  a  big 
factory  with  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
machinery  in  it.  If  our  men  keep  some  part 
of  it  out  of  order  can  you  fill  your  contracts? 
You  have  a  farm.  But  have  we  not  raised 
the  standard  of  wages  until  you  must  pay 
twice  as  much  for  half  a  man  ?  There  will  be 
no  whole  workingmen  left;  we  are  dividing 
them.  Well,  what  is  happening?  As  we 
progress  in  efficiency  of  propaganda  this 
wastage  will  increase  in  volume. 

"You  do  not  realize  it  yet,  but  we  have 
the  advantage  of  you  so  long  as  you  have 
anything  that  can  be  wasted  or  destroyed. 
When  you  have  not  you  will  join  our  ranks. 
You  must.  That  is  what  we  count  on.  Our 
object  is  to  destroy  confidence,  your  confi- 
dence in  the  man  who  works  for  you,  his 
confidence  in  you.  Thus  we  will  destroy 
credit,  and  without  credit  or  confidence  how 
will  you  do  business?  How  long  will  prop- 
erty last?  Or  your  Government,  or  your 
boasted  religion,  which  is  the  frailest  illu- 
sion of  all?" 

"No!"  I  heard  Peter  exclaim.  "That 
cannot  happen.  Even  admitting  your  in- 
famous plan  works,  which  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  concede,  so  much  misfortune  will 
drive  men  the  more  earnestly  to  seek  that 
which  always  remains,  the  consolation  of 
religion." 

"You  think  so,"  Kleffler  retorted,  "but 
you  think  so  in  the  face  of  facts.  The 
churches  are  not  winning,  they  are  losing; 
they  will  lose  half  a  million  members  this 
year.  You  see  we — we  are  offering  man- 
kind a  salvation  he  can  see  with  his  eyes, 
taste  with  his  lips,  feel  on  his  back!" 

"  I  don't  understand  that  you  are,"  Peter 
answered. 

"Yes,  all  that  he  can  take,"  the  other 
said. 

"But  not  earn,"  Peter  put  in. 
"  That  is  your  word,  not  mine,"  the  other 
laughed. 

"What  will  become  of  the  weak?" 

"What  does  become  of  them  in  nature? 
They  die  and  fertilize  the  strong.  Your 
foolish  sentimentalities,  your  pious  char- 
ities, your  laws  growing  out  of  these  sickly 
emotions  have  filled  the  world  with  weak 
people,  incompetents,  a  frightful  and  sense- 
less burden!  Well,  they  will  pass.  When 
we  are  done  only  the  terribly  competent 
and  strong  will  survive." 

Peter  said  something  that  I  did  not  catch, 
about  honor  and  mercy. 

"Terms  used  to  conjure  with,"  Kleffler 
answered.  "  We  shall  leave  them  out  of  our 
minds.  It  is  all  about  you,  this  new  order, 
forming,  drawing  out,  clearing  the  way ;  and 
you  do  not  see  it.  Even  the  children  have 
it.  The  other  day  five  hundred  school  chil- 
dren struck  in  one  of  your  cities.  Did  you 
notice  that?  We  have  our  word  every- 
where. The  easiest  people  to  teach  are 
those  who  do  not  know  that  they  are  being 
taught.  What  you  call  your  ignorant  classes. 
They  are  becoming  learned,"  he  laughed. 


I  have  read  Job,  but  never  before  have  I 
heard  Satan  in  the  flesh  speaking. 

What  Peter  answered  him  in  reply  I  do 
not  set  down.  It  was  the  argument  of  an 
honest  man  who  believed  in  law  and  re- 
ligion. But  it  is  useless  to  offer  righteous- 
ness to  the  devil.  There  is  no  common 
ground  upon  which  you  can  meet  him.  He 
is  unspeakable  and  unthinkable. 

Finally  I  heard  Peter  talking,  very  low. 
He  went  on  for  a  long  time.  I  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  only  a  short  laugh  from 
Kleffler  now  and  then.  But  I  could  tell 
that  Peter  was  using  a  good  man's  cussing 
voice.  They  have  it,  every  one  of  them,  a 
curious  authority  for  telling  a  man  that  he 
must  and  shall  be  damned.  I  reckon  Peter 
was  saying  something  along  that  line,  be- 
cause presently  Kleffler  came  walking  with 
a  jerky  step  toward  the  door. 

"All  right,  I'll  go,"  he  said,  snickering, 
"but  I'll  be  in  your  church  to  change  it,  in 
your  house  to  break  it,  in  your  pockets  to 
empty  them,  and  in  your  Government  to 
destroy  it.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  me  by 
turning  me  out  of  your  door.  I  am  every- 
where." 

Then  I  heard  him  slam  it  and  run  down 
the  steps  into  the  street. 

I  went  to  close  the  parlor  door,  passing 
a  window  that  overlooked  this  street.  I 
saw  two  men  move  from  behind  the  wall  of 
the  next  house  and  join  this  man.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  intimate  and  went  away 
arm  and  arm  with  him. 

After  closing  the  door  very  softly  I  came 
back,  sat  down  in  my  corner  beside  the  fire 
and  waited  for  my  son.  I  was  crocheting  a 
mat  for  the  center  table.  This  was  to  be  a 
mark  I  would  leave  of  myself  in  this  par- 
sonage— that  did  not  have  a  single  hand- 
made thing  in  it. 

Presently  Peter  came  in.  He  looked  years 
older.  His  face  was  pale  and  drawn  like 
a  man  who  has  seen  a  terrible  vision.  He 
dropped  into  the  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire  and  stared  at  the  coals. 

I  went  on  crocheting,  pretending  not  to 
notice  the  change  in  him,  feeling  that  the 
sight  of  me  there,  serene  and  undisturbed, 
about  to  go  to  my  prayers  and  bedtime 
peace,  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for  him. 

"Mother,"  he  said  after  a  while,  without 
looking  up,  "evil  forces  are  at  work  every- 
where." 

"  They  always  have  been,  my  son,"  I  an- 
swered quietly. 

"But  not  with  brains.  They  were  blind 
forces,  instincts,  appetities.  Now  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Evil  has  become  a  science." 

"  I  never  respected  the  sciences  as  you  do, 
Peter,"  I  replied.  "There  is  just  one  knowl- 
edge that  counts,  the  knowing  of  His  will. 
There  is  one  duty,  the  doing  of  His  will." 

"It  sounds  simple,  but  it  is  not  simple," 
he  returned. 

"If  this  world  could  have  been  damned 
the  devil  would  have  accomplished  that 
long  ago.  He  cannot  do  it,  my  son." 

Peter  was  silent.  I  do  not  think  he  heard 
what  I  said.  It  filled  his  ears  like  an  old 
song  which  you  do  not  really  hear.  But  I 
know  this  was  a  good  thing  because  I  had 
it  from  William,  who  was  always  pulling 
Satan's  tail  and  injuring  his  reputation 
when  he  had  the  chance. 

Then,  looking  over  my  glasses  at  Peter, 
who  had  his  face  in  his  hands  like  a  de- 
feated mourner,  I  uttered  a  blasphemy 
against  man,  which  is  permissible  in  ex- 
treme cases.  It  was  my  own,  not  William's. 

"Peter,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  what  I 
think  the  devil  really  is?" 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"  Only  a  temporary  weakness  in  man,  or 
mankind.  Nothing  permanent.  A  streak  of 
ordinary  human  heinousness  from  which  we 
suffer  now  and  then  like  any  other  sickness." 

Peter  sat  up  and  regarded  me  as  if  he  saw 
his  old  orthodox  mother  coming  down  the 
road  with  a  grass-green  heresy  on  her  head. 
There  was  a  whoop  of  astonishment  in  his 
eye. 

"I  have  always  thought  Satan  was  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  in  the  Bible,"  I  began  again,  "a 
sort  of  parable  meant  to  convey  the  truth, 
like  that  tale  of  the  whale  that  swallowed 
Jonah.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  fish  could 
not  swallow  a  missionary,  you  understand; 
but  I  do  say  that  Jonah  was  in  no  condition 
to  preach  that  same  day.  He  would  have 
been  obliged  to  lie  round  and  get  his  breath 
and  clean  up  a  bit." 

I  did  not  look  at  Peter,  but  I  could  hear 
his  chair  creaking  as  if  he  were  stirring  about 
and  bracing  his  back  for  a  jolt. 

"If  Satan  had  been  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entity  he  would  not  have  been  at  all. 
The  Lord  would  have  seen  to  that  in  the 
beginning.  But  when  he  created  man  and 


endowed  him  with  considerable  powers  and 
gave  him  dominion  over  all  things,  it  turned 
out  that  the  devil  was  the  intimate  personal 
creation  of  Adam  hims«lf.  No  way  to  get 
rid  of  him  without  destroying  man.  We  do 
it  ourselves,  by  faith  in  God,"  I  concluded, 
feeling  that  I  had  held  my  note  too  long. 

"If  you  will  notice  the  works  of  the  devil, 
they  are  always  performed  by  men.  If  you 
notice  the  works  of  God  you  know  that  no 
man  or  devil  could  have  done  them.  They 
are  too  altogether  and  perfectly  good  and 
everlasting.  They  work,  Peter!  The  ma- 
chinery never  gets  out  of  order;  his  systems 
and  seasons  go  on.  The  grass  always  springs. 
The  rain  always  falls  with  justice.  The 
sun  shines,  and  we  always  get  a  night  at 
the  end  of  each  day  in  which  to  trust  him 
more  fully  than  we  can  in  the  light,  and  so 
that  we  can  rest,  blessed  and  folded  away  in 
his  starlit  care!" 

"Mother!  That  is  just  poetry!"  Peter 
answered. 

"It  is  the  truth,"  I  retorted;  "but  does 
anything  wrong  we  do,  last?  It  does  not. 
It  will  not  work,  Peter.  Every  force  in  us  is 
against  it,  as  life  is  opposed  to  death.  To 
live  we  must  destroy  that  which  is  evil  that 
we  do;  that  is  what  the  gospel  is  for,  to 
teach  us  how!" 

"We  are  a  long  time  learning,"  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

"We  have  so  much  to  learn,"  I  retorted, 
looking  across  and  fixing  my  eyes  upon  him 
over  the  tops  of  my  glasses.  "  For  example, 
you  should  know  better  than  to  bring  a  man 
into  your  house  who  rejoices  in  his  own 
demoniacal  possession." 

"  That  was  a  mistake,  having  the  fellow 
here,"  he  admitted;  "but  I  hoped  to— well, 
convince  him  that  he  was  wrong.  I  wanted 
to  help  settle  this  strike,  keep  the  Church's 
influence  to  the  front  in  this  time  of  stress," 
he  explained. 

"You  cannot  exorcise  the  devil  in  a  man 
who  has  chosen  evil  to  be  his  god,"  I  told 
him. 

"You  heard  what  he  said  to  me?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  saw  him.  That  was  enough.  He  is  a 
criminal,"  I  answered,  not  willing  to  admit 
that  the  parlor  door  had  been  ajar  when  he 
knew  that  I  always  kept  it  closed. 

I  usually  look  at  the  paper  before  Peter 
comes  down  in  the  morning  so  as  to  be  able 
to  discuss  the  news  while  he  is  reading  it 
later  at  the  breakfast  table.  This  may  in- 
terrupt him  but  it  keeps  me  from  sitting  too 
dumb  and  effaced  at  my  end  of  the  table. 
The  next  morning  after  Kleffler's  visit  I  laid 
it  with  the  other  mail  beside  his  plate,  and 
when  he  came  in  to  breakfast  I  did  not  annoy 
him  as  I  sometimes  do  by  telling  him  the 
news  before  he  can  see  it  for  himself.  I 
merely  said  "  Good  morning,  Peter,"  in  that 
tone  of  virtue  women  use  when  they  have  a 
headache  or  a  grief. 

Peter  spread  his  paper  over  his  plate  when 
he  opened  it,  as  he  usually  does  while  he 
waits  for  his  toast  and  coffee.  Then  he 
snatched  it  up  and  made  a  sort  of  Adam 
curtain  of  it  before  his  face.  I  could  see  only 
the  top  of  his  head  growing  pink  where  his 
hair  is  thin.  The  headline  on  the  front  page 
that  held  his  eye  announced  an  arrest  by 
Federal  agents  the  night  before.  The  inter- 
view with  one  of  these  agents  which  fol- 
lowed gave  a  fairly  complete  account  of 
Kleffler's  operations.  He  was  known  only 
as  a  labor  agitator  until  recently,  when  he 
had  been  identified  as  the  man  wanted  for 
complicity  in  a  number  of  bomb  outrages. 

The  last  paragraph  stated  in  a  small  cool 
voice  that  Kleffler  had  been  arrested  as  he 
was  leaving  the  residence  of  a  "prominent 
minister,  where  he  had  dined." 

I  knew  when  Peter  finished  reading  that 
last  damning  sentence,  for  he  looked  over 
the  top  of  it  at  me. 

The  most  regretfully  prideful  moments 
in  a  woman's  life  are  those  when  she  knows 
she  has  better  judgment  and  more  sense 
than  the  reigning  man  in  her  family.  I  ex- 
perienced the  pangs  of  this  dolorous  supe- 
riority now. 

"It  is  mete  and  proper  to  associate  with 
sinners  and  even  Republicans,  Peter — many 
of  them  are  worthy  people — but  it  does  not 
say  anywhere  in  the  Bible  that  a  preacher 
ought  to  break  bread  with  a  radical,"  I  said 
in  my  headaching  voice. 

He  made  no  reply.  He  slurred  his  break- 
fast and  immediately  retired  to  his  study, 
where  he  remained  all  day,  which  was  Sat- 
urday. There  was  only  one  thing  he  could 
do,  and  he  did  it.  The  next  morning  he 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  against  com- 
munists, anarchists  and  socialists.  He  was 

(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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wool  Fifth  Avenue  overcoat  as  easily  as 
the  New  Yorker,  jcss> 

Simply  go  to  your  nearest  Monroe 
Clothier,  and  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
newest  Fifth  Avenue  mens  styles. 
He  has  them  —  because  he  sells  Monroe 
Clothes.  And  Monroe  Clothes  are  the  clothes- 
New  \ork  men  buy. 

oJhstocmtic  in  Style  —  but  not  in  price. 

11  yon  have  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write  us 

MONROE  CLOTHES 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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There  is  this  outstanding  characteristic 
that  differentiates  the  power-creating 
device  of  YESTERDAY  from  the 
power  producer  of  TODAY.  The  first, 
by  its  demands  upon  the  toil-scarred 
bodies  of  men,  was  the  MASTER; 
the  second,  by  virtue  of  the  hidden 


spring  of  ENERGY  that  is  a  part 
of  it,  is  the  SLAVE  that  bows  to 
the  bidding  of  everyone.  €][  And 
this  product  is  recognized  everywhere 
today  by  the  device  that  is  its 
distinguishing  mark  of  excellence  — 
The  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Continental  Motors 
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(Continued  from  Page  88) 

very  severe.  He  cleared  his  skirts  in  this 
discourse  of  any  stain  that  might  have  been 
left  on  them  by  his  recent  guest.  On  Mon- 
day morning  excerpts  from  this  sermon  ap- 
peared prominently  in  the  same  papers  that 
carried  the  news  of  Kleffler's  arrest  as  "he 
was  leaving  the  residence  of  a  prominent 
minister." 

The  strikers  went  back  to  work  on  this 
same  day.  I  thought  the  arrest  of  Kleffler 
had  much  to  do  with  the  end  of  the  strike, 
but  many  people  in  Peter's  church  insisted 
that  the  startling  exposures  he  had  made  of 
what  radicalism  really  meant  in  his  Sunday 
morning  sermon  had  its  weight  with  the 
strikers. 

My  son  is  a  very  smart  man.  He  can 
turn  a  sharp  corner  with  astonishing  speed 
and  arrive  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
where  everybody  can  see  him  before  anyone 
can  form  an  adverse  judgment  about  what 
he  was  doing  round  that  corner.  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  this  kind  of  moral  agility 
in  a  preacher  is  wrong,  but  I  do  think  Peter 
would  not  have  been  obliged  so  frequently 
to  finance  his  harmlessness  of  a  dove  with 
so  much  serpent  wisdom  if  he  had  had  at 
this  time  a  clearer  vision  of  his  offices  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

During  the  early  spring  of  1919  the 
earth  that  the  Lord  has  made  was  in  its 
usual  health.  All  the  seed  sown  came  up  for 
harvest.  Not  a  single  thing  was  changed  in 
this  silent  order  of  Nature,  established  in 
the  beginning.  But  there  were  unimagin- 
able disturbances  in  the  other  order  that 
we  make  and  unmake  for  ourselves.  The 
world,  for  which  so  many  young  men  had 
just  fought  and  died,  seemed  to  be  slipping. 
It  rocked  and  swayed  like  a  little  foolish 
thing  in  the  wind  of  many  minds.  In  vain 
did  the  echo  of  our  own  mighty  idealism 
reverberate  across  the  seas.  We  paid  no  at- 
tention— that  is,  not  any  high  and  noble 
attention.  We  were  still  examining  our 
"long  loose  leg,"  counting  the  jerks  it  had 
suffered,  and  wondering  why  we  had  offered 
it  so  carelessly.  We  would  not  join  the 
League  of  Nations  to  enforce  peace,  though 
we  were  pledged  to  it  and  ought  to  do  it, 
because  after  the  experience  we  had  over 
there  it  looked  too  much  like  another  way 
of  offering  this  member  to  be  pulled  indefi- 
nitely. We  felt  twitchings  and  pains  as 
strong  as  bitter  memories  in  our  financial 
muscles.  We  turned  round  as  a  nation  and 
regarded  that  great  idealist  and  evangelist, 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  whom  we  had  come 
near  to  worshiping  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  with  considerable  curiosity,  which  was 
not  worshipful,  nor  altogether  friendly.  He 
was  still  in  Paris  at  this  time,  but  our  leg 
was  paining  us  even  before  he  went  over 
there.  And  now  it  was  giving  us  fits. 

Sometimes  I  have  my  doubts  about  risk- 
ing a  man  in  his  spirit  to  determine  the 
policies  of  a  great  nation.  He  may  not  be 
entirely  in  his  senses.  It  depends  upon  how 
you  interpret  and  apply  the  truth  to  prac- 
tical affairs  whether  it  turns  out  to  be  not 
the  truth  at  all  but  a  dangerous  doctrine. 
This  is  why  your  Simon-pure  idealist  is  dan- 
gerous if  you  take  him  out  of  his  attic  and 
away  from  his  books.  He  has  a  streak  of 
red  in  him  that  shows  up  when  he  gets  hold 
of  your  Government,  your  Army  and  your 
treasury.  He  means  well,  but  what  he 
means  does  not  turn  out  well.  He  skips  the 
unalterable  fact  of  human  nature — namely, 
that  you  cannot  take  what  belongs  to  one 
man  or  one  nation  and  give  it,  however 
gloriously,  free,  gratis  and  for  nothing,  to 
another  man  or  another  nation  without 
rousing  the  very  honest  devil  of  possession 
that  is  in  us  all.  Enough  of  a  thing  is  enough, 
and  that  is  what  no  idealist  ever  finds  out. 

But  this  stir  in  Washington  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  The  cost  of  everything  went  up 
as  it  did  not  go  during  the  war.  We  had  one 
sort  of  famine  after  another.  If  it  was  not 
gas  it  was  sugar,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  paid  twelve  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
not  nearly  as  good  as  I  used  to  get  for  three 
dollars.  We  paid  fifty  cents  a  pound  for 
steak. 

I  never  realized  how  futile  human  statutes 
were  until  men  gathered  in  councils,  legis- 
latures, Congress— everywhere,  to  pass  laws 
to  correct  this  abuse  or  that  abuse.  Nothing 
was  mended. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  these  dis- 
ordered conditions  were  due  to  the  war. 
No  doubt  they  were;  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  why  a  merchant  who  showed  up  as 
a  working  patriot,  with  his  arm  round  every 
farmer's  neck  persuading  him  to  buy  bonds 
with  his  cotton  money  when  he  had  never 
ha/1  any  money  before,  sold  this  same  farmer 
a  suit  of  clothes  for  fifty  dollars  that  cost  him 


only  ten  dollars?  Patriotism  is  far  more 
emotional  than  religion  and  not  nearly  so 
lasting  in  its  effects  on  character.  I  could 
look  over  Peter's  congregation  every  Sun- 
day and  see  many  back-slidden  patriots  in 
it,  men  who  gave  their  time  and  their  elo- 
quence to  war  work;  now  they  seemed 
strangely  shrunken  and  ignoble.  There  were 
no  worse  profiteers  among  us.  It  was  the 
same  everywhere. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  with  every- 
thing going  wrong  and  the  few  anxious  pop- 
eyed  dollars  thrifty  people  had  saved  to  get 
them  through  the  bad  weather  of  life  being 
spent  for  the  bare  necessities,  the  high  cost 
of  the  heathen  struck  us.  We  had  spent 
billions  of  dollars  for  war  bonds,  we  had 
given  millions  more  to  finance  every  kind 
of  war  service.  Now  the  Christian  churches 
took  a  hand.  Each  denomination  in  quick 
succession  put  over  a  drive  for  funds. 

We  had  to  fight  the  war  and  we  had  to 
have  the  money  to  pay  the  costs,  and  for 
the  waste  and  sentimentalities  of  war.  But 
what  will  happen  to  us  if  too  many  other 
interests  adopt  Mr.  McAdoo's  methods? 
The  plan  for  raising  the  Centenary  Fund  in 
our  church  was  patterned  after  them.  In  a 
few  weeks  our  Methodist  churches  raised 
seventy-five  million  dollars  without  leaving 
even  a  souvenir  bond  behind  to  show  for 
what  we  had  given. 

Peter's  church  during  this  period  looked 
like  a  motion-picture  palace.  There  were 
billboards  on  the  street  outside  covered 
with  highly  colored  posters.  The  subjects 
of  these  pictures  varied  from  several  differ- 
ent scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  including 
the  crucifixion,  to  others  of  heathen  and 
savages  to  be  saved — presumably  by  this 
fund.  But  there  was  not  a  single  one  por- 
traying a  profiteering  capitalist  or  a  labor 
agitator  or  a  common  backslider,  which  in 
my  opinion  was  about  half  doing  this  poster 
business.  My  feeling  is  that  a  Christian 
church  ought  not  to  have  backbitten  the 
heathen  by  exposing  them  to  such  a  dis- 
advantage in  these  pictures  if  we  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  show  up  our  own  sin- 
ners in  the  same  high  colors. 

I  try  to  be  a  reasonably  good  woman. 
When  I  cannot  live  in  charity  with  my 
neighbor  I  resort  to  living  in  silence  with 
him.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  spite  in  the  best 
of  us  that  never  dies.  It  only  dies  down  un- 
til something  happens  to  stir  it  up  again. 
Sitting  in  Peter's  church  on  Sunday  with 
these  posters  inside  and  outside  of  it,  I  re- 
called the  embarrassment  the  guests  used 
to  show  at  tea  parties  when  I  first  came  to 
this  city  and  so  far  forgot  proprieties  as  to 
mention  the  Lord  and  his  mercies.  I  de- 
cided in  the  light  of  these  posters  that  what- 
ever the  reason  for  this  embarrassment  it 
was  neither  reverence  nor  spiritual  modesty. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
financial  activity  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  wrong.  By  this  time  I  was  so  befuddled 
that  I  could  not  tell  my  moral  right  hand 
from  my  spiritual  left  hand.  But  it  does 
something  to  people,  even  Christian  people, 
to  handle,  have  and  hold  large  sums  of 
money.  One  of  the  oft-repeated  promises 
made  during  this  drive  for  our  Centenary 
Fund  was  that  no  preacher  should  receive  a 
salary  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  was  a  popular  appeal  in  a  section 
where  many  of  them  even  in  these  hard  times 
were  living  on  six  hundred  and  their  sub- 
lime faith  in  God.  We  understood  that 
these  men's  salaries  would  be  supplemented 
from  the  Centenary  Fund.  What  happened 
was  that  certain  churches,  already  heavily 
burdened  with  the  obligation  they  had 
taken  to  pay  so  much  each  year  for  five 
years  to  this  fund,  were  notified  that  they 
must  raise  their  pastors'  salaries  to  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars!  They  did,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  their  members,  I  am  told,  and 
not  out  of  the  Centenary  Fund. 

Peter's  church  was  among  the  many  that 
oversubscribed  the  assessment  levied  on  it 
for  this  fund.  Preachers  are  the  best  agents 
in  the  world  for  collecting  money.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  Government  had 
turned  over  the  whole  business  to  them  of 
getting  finances  for  the  war-  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo,  of  course,  to  advise  them— they 
would  have  done  it  without  the  artifice  of 
selling  bonds,  and  so  the  country  would 
have  been  saved  the  enormous  taxes  we 


must  pay  for  a  lifetime,  because  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  impos- 
ing these  taxes. 

There  was  now  very  little  Ph.  D.  stuff 
left  in  Peter,  and  no  poetic  mysticism  at  all. 
He  had  passed,  still  like  the  shooting  star  of 
himself,  out  of  the  women's  clubs,  and  the 
seat  of  his  popularity  had  been  transferred 
to  the  firmer  sex,  which,  you  will  observe,  is 
never  the  case  with  a  man  whose  personal- 
ity makes  him  the  hero  orator  of  strictly 
feminine  organizations. 

Peter  made  a  rise.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Add  and  Carry  Club.  The 
membership  was  composed  of  prominent 
business  and  professional  men,  and  it  was 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Peter's  church. 
This  club  could  do  anything  from  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  city  to  entertain- 
ing the  manager  of  a  vaudeville  circuit  with 
a  complement  of  his  lady  stars. 

I  was  opposed  to  his  joining  it,  but  he 
reminded  me  that  other  leading  ministers 
belonged  to  it.  He  still  insisted  that  to 
serve  you  must  get  down  among  men,  when 
the  gospel  plan  is  that  preachers  ought  to 
stay  up  among  men.  I  thought  my  son 
could  be  the  patient  long-suffering  brother 
of  his  fellow  man  without  becoming  his 
buddy.  Maybe  this  was  spiritual  pride, 
but  when  his  own  stewards  who  were  in  the 
thing  began  to  call  him  "Pete,"  when  they 
motored  by  to  get  him  for  a  game  of  golf,  I 
felt  queer.  I  wondered  if  they  still  thought 
of  him  as  "Pete"  on  Sunday,  when  he 
preached  and  prayed  and  pronounced  the 
benediction.  Familiarity  does  beget  con- 
tempt, and  contempt  is  very  bad  for  a 
preacher. 

One  evening  the  phone  rang.  I  answered 
it.  A  woman's  voice  inquired  if  this  was 
the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Thomp- 
son. I  said  it  was.  Was  he  at  home?  I  said 
yes.  She  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  please. 
I  called  Peter.  Like  most  public  men  he 
was  always  suspicious  of  the  phone.  He 
asked  me  to  find  out  who  this  was.  I  went 
back  and  asked  that  question.  She  said: 
"Never  mind;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Thompson 
will  be  glad  to  speak  to  me." 

I  told  Peter  what  she  said,  and  he  came 
grumbling  to  the  phone.  I  stood  back,  you 
may  say  maternally  anxious,  waiting  to 
hear  who  this  was,  having  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  this  mewing  voice,  but  not  able  to 
place  it. 

Peter  took  the  receiver  and  said:  "Well, 
this  is  Mr.  Thompson." 

Then  I  saw  him  rake  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  clamp  the  receiver  tightly  to  his 
ear  as  if  he  feared  it  might  leak  a  word,  and 
look  over  his  shoulder  at  me. 

"That's  all  right,  mother,"  he  said. 

I  took  the  hint  and  went  back  to  the  par- 
lor, but  I  left  my  mind  out  there  in  the  hall 
eavesdropping  Peter.  This  can  be  done. 
You  have  only  to  know  a  little  in  order  to 
infer  the  rest  of  what  may  be  going  on  be- 
hind your  presence.  I  reflected  that  if  this 
was  Mrs.  Smith,  wanting  to  consult  Peter 
about  something,  he  would  have  said, 
"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Smith?"  and  so  on. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  would  have 
frowned  confidentially  to  me  because  this 
woman  was  one  of  those  church  pests 
who  insisted  upon  consulting  her  pastor 
at  every  turn  of  her  Christian  conscience. 
And  if  this  was  one  of  his  deaconesses  ask- 
ing instructions  he  would  have  given  them 
in  his  business  tone  of  voice.  But  his  man- 
ner and  voice  were  not  those  of  a  pastor 
talking  to  one  of  the  Dorcases  of  his  flock. 
This  was  the  man  of  him  obviously  speak- 
ing to  the  woman  of  somebody  else  at  the 
other  end  of  the  phone. 

Presently  he  came  to  the  door  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  and  said  he  was  going  out 
for  a  while  and  that  I  need  not  wait  up  for 
him. 

I  noticed  this  unusual  consideration  be- 
cause it  was  not  my  custom  to  stay  up  when 
Peter  was  out  in  the  evenings.  I  had  not 
done  such  a  thing  on  purpose  since  he  was  a 
boy.  But  when  a  sensible  good  man  in  his 
thirties  suddenly  shows  signs  of  furtive  ado- 
lescence it  is  time  to  take  notice  and  act 
accordingly.  I  was  determined  to  keep  my 
light  burning  until  Peter  returned  that 
night.  I  did  not  doubt  my  son,  but  I 
doubted  that  woman  whose  voice  I  had 
heard  over  the  phone.  I  make  no  excuses 
for  my  anxiety.  Every  good  woman  knows 
that  she  must  develop  enough  evil-minded 
ability  to  suspect  some  of  the  worst  in  her 
own  sex  if  she  protects  the  men  in  her 
family.  Even  then  she  may  be  obliged  to 
do  violence  to  her  candid  Christian  virtues 
and  resort  to  spite  if  she  does  her  duty. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Only  three  parts — 
Apart  in  One  Sec- 
ond, Together  in 
Three. 


SAFETY 


Satisfied  users  have  sold 
more  than  2,000,000  in  13 
years. 

No  selling  arguments — no 
advertising — just  the  per- 
sonal recommendations  of 
men  who  use  it,  and  like  it  so 
well  that  they  have  induced 
their  friends  to  use  it  also. 

The  Enders  is  so  simple — 
only  three  parts  —  apart  in 
one  second,  together  in  three; 
so  safe,  so  absolutely  sani- 
tary and  so  satisfying. 

The  constantly  increasing 
millions  of  Enders  blades 
sold  each  year  register  this 
continuous  satisfaction. 
Gould  I  offer  you  a  more 
reasonable  argument  for  try- 
ing the  Enders  —  if,  for  any 
reason,  your  morning  shave 
is  not  wholly  satisfying  & 

Shaving  with  an  Enders 
Safety  Razor  is  "Just  like 
wiping  your  face  with  a  towel." 

Enders  Sales  Company 
17  Battery  Place 
New  York 

ENDERS  SELLS  FOR  $1.00 
with  six  blades  of  the  best  quality 
Swedish-base  steel.    Packed  in  a 
black  Keratol  box,  velvet-lined. 
Extra  blades,  package  of  5  —  35c. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BEST 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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"  Tack  it  up  on  all  the 
boards,  Dan.  Give 
every  one  a  copy,  loo. 
No  belter  way  to  talk 
to  'em  all,  and  il  costs 
far  less  thanordinary 
printing." 


PR /NT it  on  the 
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Franklin  Didn't- 

Poor  old  Ben!  When  he  wanted  to  turn  out  a  "big  run"  of 

1000  copies  he  had  to  do  it  by  strong-arm  methods  on  a  man- 
killing  hand  press,  and  it  took  days.  He  didn't  get  copy  in  the  morning  and 
start  running  'em  off  after  lunch  to  the  tune  of  three  or  four  thousand  impres- 
sions per  hour — snappy  printing  with  the  pep  still  hot ! 


We'll  say  he  didn't  — but 
YOU  CAN  if  you  PRINT  it 
on  the  Multigraph. 

Now  don't  run  away  with 
the  idea  you  know  all  about 
the  Multigraph,  because  it's  ten  to 
one  you  think  you  know  something 
you  don't.  It's  likely  that,  actually, 
you  don't  know  much  more  about 

the  Multigraph  than  old  B.  F.  did. 

What  the  Multigraph  is 

The  Multigraph  is  a  rotary 
printing  press — NOT  merely 
"one  of  those  duplicator  things." 
It  P-R-I-N-T-S  everything  except 
the  big  and  fussy  jobs.  Turns  out 
multiple  typewritten  letters,  too, 

of  course,  but  PRINTING  is  the  Mul- 
tigraph's  big  field. 

Some  speed  burner,  too— 
3,600  to  4,800  impressions  per 
hour  is  easy.  Colors?  Illustra- 
tions? Sure,  if  you  want  'em.  And 
when  it  comes  to  imprinting  there's 
simply  nothing  to  it! 

And  it's  not  a  big,  mussy, 
noisy  contraption  that  upsets 
your  whole  place.  The  Multigraph 
takes  up  little  room,  is  simple  and 

easy  to  operate,  and  does  not  turn  your 
office  into  a  printing  plant. 


Will  it  fit  into  my  business? 

Yes!  If  you  use  stationery, 
office  and  factory  forms,  book- 
lets, folders,  circular  letters,  tags, 
labels,  tickets,  sales  bulletins, 
house  organs,  blotters,  imprinting, 
small  posters,  memos,  checks,  pro- 
grams, postcards,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.— if  you 
use  any  or  all  of  these  printed  business 
helps,  the  Multigraph  will  save  money 
and  make  money  for  you. 

Of  course  there  are  a  very 
few  firms  who  can't  use  the 
Multigraph,  but  our  slogan,  "You 
can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you 
need  it,"  takes  care  of  them. 

Saves  and  makes  money 

How  does  the  Multigraph  save 
money  and  make  money?  By 
cutting  down  your  printing  costs 
25%  to  75%  on  every  job.  , 

By  getting  your  printed 
things  out  on  time.  Any  time. 
By  cutting  out  delays  in  factory, 
sales  and  advertising  departments 
and  office. 

By  enabling  you  to  get  after 
every  opportunity  instantly — 
no  waiting  for  sales  helps  and 
letters  until  the  scent  is  cold. 


By  getting  you  into  close 
touch  with  your  trade,  and 
keeping  contact  between  sales- 
men's calls. 

By  doing  the  missionary 
work  for  your  salesmen,  sav- 
ing their  time,  helping  them  pile 
up  orders.  By  merchandising 

your  advertising  to  your  salesmen,  to 
your  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

By  making  it  easy  to  edu- 
cate, enthuse,  inspire  your 
sales  force,  factory  and  office,  your 
whole  organization. 

Strictly  confidential 

"Strictly  confidential  ? " — the 
Multigraph  keeps  it  so.  Your 
confidential  price  lists,  private 
reports,  inside  dope  for  your  sales- 
men—all those  vital  confidential 
things  can  be  printed  on  the  Mul- 
tigraph, right  inside  your  own  office  by 
a  trusted  employee. 

All  very  interesting,  you 
say,  but  you  want  proof.  You 
want  actual  facts  and figures  applied 
to  your  own  particular  business. 
The  Multigraph  will  give  them  to 
you,  on  request. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 
THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO.  (Britain)  Ltd. 
London,  England,  15—16  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  1 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd. 
Toronto.  Canada,  84-88  Bay  St. 
Offices  in  Principal  Canadian  Cities 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 
Paris,  France,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines 


MULT/ERAPff 


THEMULT/GRA Pff  SEN/ OR  This  isfa  comPlete- 

compact  equipment 

that  turns  out  high  quality  printing  and  form  typewriting 
at  very  low  cost  —  averaging  a  saving  of  from  25%  to  75%. 
It  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate;  rapid  and  convenient. 
Electrically  driven,  with  printing  ink  attachment,  automatic 
paper  feed,  signature  device,  automatic  platen  release  and 
wide  printing  surface. 

™ MULTIGRAPH  JUNIOR  ^"^S 

for  concerns  which  have  a  limited  amount  of  work.  It  does 
both  form  typewriting  and  office  printing  and  produces  the 
same  high  quality  of  work  as  the  Senior  Equipment,  but  it 
is  hand-operated  only  and  cannot  be  equipped  with  electric 
power,  automatic  feed  and  signature  device  attachments,  as 
can  the  Senior. 


The  Multigraph,  1800  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

Proofs — real  facts  and  figures — are  just  what  I 
want.  Tell  me  more  about  the  Multigraph  and 
how  it  PRINTS. 


Firm_ 


_Our  Line  is_ 


Name. 


_ Official  Position. 


Street  Address. 
Town  


.State 


S.  E.  P.  12-25 
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Are  you  Wasting? 


MILLIONS  of  dollars  are 
wasted  every  year  on  inferior 
shoes.  The  shoe  looks  good  at  the 
time  you  buy,  but  it  quickly  loses 
shape.  It  does  not  wear  well— is 
not  worth  a  second  sole. 

Wearers  are  fast  learning  to 
save  lost  shoe  dollars  through  the 
purchase  of  high-grade  shoes. 
Those  who  have  turned  to  Crossett 
Shoes  have  found  out  two  facts: 
There  are  no  shoes  at  similar  prices 
which  are  made  of  better  materials. 
There  are  no  shoes  which  give  more 
service  per  dollar. 

Crossett  Shoes  look  good  at  the 
time  you  buy.  They  keep  on  looking 
good.  They  look  good  through 
rain,  resoling  and  hard  service. 
They  are  made  in  our  shops  where 
good  workmen  are  in  the  habit  of 
producing  good  shoes  from  good 
materials.  They  are  sold  by  ex- 
perienced shoe  merchants  who 
have  formed  the  habit  of  giving 
real  service. 


44 MAKES  LIFE'S  WALK  EASY" 


latins  *j4.  (y<pSS6  TT  QO. 
NORTH  ABINGTON,  MASS. 
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UNBQWEB 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


Elmer  chuckled.  Kendrick's  imagina- 
tion ran  in  one  groove.  The  inventor  of  the 
magnetic  hammer  would  never  fancy  him- 
self as  wrestling  mightily  with  the  blind, 
brute  gods  of  chance.  He'd  buy  a  new 
lathe! 

Very  swiftly  Kendrick's  little  capital  and 
McNeil's  loan  were  invested  in  stock  and 
pay  roll.  The  goods  sold  to  the  hardware 
trade  produced  perfectly  good  accounts 
receivable,  but  very  little  cash.  The  profits, 
and  most  of  the  costs,  too,  lingered  forbid- 
dingly on  paper  and  refused  to  be  more 
material.  McNeil,  regretting  that  he  had 
no  more  money  to  advance,  suggested  an 
alternative. 

"Better  incorporate  right  off.  Make  it  a 
hundred  thousand  for  a  starter.  You  and 
Kendrick  hold  the  common  stock— your 
share  in  escrow  under  that  contract  till  you 
earn  it,  of  course.  Sell  the  preferred.  You 
can  do  it,  Bailey.  You  could  sell  anything, 
judging  by  the  way  you  scatter  those 
hammers  round." 

Elmer  grinned  assent.  He  knew  the 
justice  of  the  compliment.  The  way  he  felt, 
he  could  sell  anything.  He  chafed  under 
the  delay  while  a  lawyer  incorporated  the 
company,  and  when  he  went  out  with  his 
stock  subscription  and  his  statement  and 
his  sample  hammer  nothing  stopped  him. 
He  placed  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  in 
less  than  ten  days.  The  shop  thrummed 
again.   The  paper  profits  multiplied. 

"Not  much  more  of  this,  Clara!" 
Elmer  surveyed  the  tiny  kitchen  with 
affectionate  disdain.  "This  time  next  year 
you'll  have  everything  you  want." 

Clara  smiled  over  her  sewing.  Somehow 
her  enthusiasm  dwindled  as  his  rose.  He 
didn't  mind.  Clara  hadn't  ever  been  am- 
bitious on  the  grander  scale.  She  only 
wanted  a  kitchen,  and  the  one  she  had  came 
near  to  satisfying  that  desire.  She'd  be 
happy  anywhere,  as  long  as  she  had  a  home 
to  look  after,  a  stove  to  play  with,  a  man  to 
feed  and  mother.  Good  old  Clara!  She'd 
never  be  sorry  for  believing  in  Elmer 
Bailey! 

Gradually,  as  accounts  were  paid,  the 
paper  profits  became  tangible  and  bank- 
able. Elmer  forced  the  battle  harder  now. 
He  hired  other  salesmen,  schooled  them 
briefly  in  his  methods,  injected  daily  doses 
of  his  enthusiasm  into  their  more  sluggish 
souls.  He  sent  for  a  solicitor  from  the  very 
agency  which  had  laughed  at  Kendrick, 
and  permitted  the  man  to  talk  him  into  a 
cautious  campaign  of  advertising,  enjoying 
the  sensation  of  buying  for  once.  McNeil 
wrote  the  copy  and  helped  lay  out  the 
appropriation. 

"Got  your  number  all  right,  didn't  I, 
Elmer?  Spotted  you  for  a  winner  the  first 
time  I  talked  to  you.  Not  afraid  to  take  a 
chance.  Secret  of  everything,  every  time." 

Elmer  agreed,  interpreting  the  speech 
into  his  own  idiom.  The  secret  of  success 
was  an  indomitable  will,  schooled  in  the 
business  of  ruling  other  wills,  of  dominating 
circumstance  and  fate.  That  was  all.  A 
million  before  he  was  fifty?  Why,  it  ought 
to  come  before  he  was  forty,  at  this  rate ! 
Destiny?  Chance?  Circumstance?  He 
saw  them  clinging  to  the  ropes,  groggy  and 
spent,  as  he  set  himself  for  the  finishing 
punch ! 

"Mr.  Bailey?"  The  caller  regarded 
Elmer  severely,  and  retained  a  discreet 
hold  on  his  correct  derby  hat.  "I  have 
been  instructed  to  see  you  in  a  personal, 
amicable  way,  before  taking  formal  action. 
My  clients  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  are 
unaware  of  certain  facts.  These  I  desire  to 
bring  to  your  attention." 

Something  cold  seemed  to  have  slipped 
between  Elmer's  collar  and  his  neck.  He 
had  an  instant,  overpowering  premonition 
of  evil. 

"Clearly  infringes  our  patent  in  eight 
indisputable  respects.  Our  hammer  has 
been  on  the  market  for  over  five  years  and 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  priority— not 
our  intention  to  ask  for  damages,  provided 
you  admit  the  justice  of  our  position  and 
forthwith  cease  to  manufacture  your 
device." 

Elmer  scarcely  followed  the  level  tones. 
Instinct  told  him,  without  a  moment's 
doubt,  that  it  was  all  true.  Destiny  had 
only  teased  him  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity, the  better  to  send  home  the  knock- 
out blow !  He  might  have  guessed  that  the 
fight  would  be  harder  than  this. 

"We — we'll  have  to  see  our  own  law- 
yers," he  said  at.  last.   "  If  this  is  right,  of 


course,  we  can't  go  on.  We  didn't  know— 
we  never  heard  of  any  other  hammer  like 
ours." 

Another  failure,  when  he  had  made  so 
sure  of  triumph !  He  thought  of  Joe  Mc- 
Neil, of  Kendrick,  of  the  other  investors 
whose  money  he  had  lost.  He  refused  to 
think  of  Clara— yet.  This  would  be  hard 
on  her.  It  might  even  break  her  faith  in 
him.  They'd  have  to  get  along  on  the 
room  rentals  till  he  could  start  again. 

The  Kendrick  Hammer  Company  went 
out  of  business  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
entered.  The  rightful  owners  of  the  prin- 
ciple behaved  very  decently,  everything 
considered.  There  was  enough  to  pay  all 
the  debts  and  to  distribute  a  twenty  per 
cent  dividend  among  the  cash  investors. 
That  was  something. 

Clara  bore  up  splendidly.  Instead  of 
weakening  her  faith  in  Elmer,  the  disaster 
seemed  to  stiffen  her  loyalty  and  her  belief. 
Sometimes,  in  fact,  Elmer  caught  himself 
almost  resenting  her  cheerfulness,  though 
he  was  very  careful  to  be  aggressively  cheer- 
ful himself  about  it  all. 

"Don't  think  I'm  beaten,  Clara,"  he  in- 
formed her.  "I've  only  begun  to  fight." 

"I  know.  I  didn't  expect  you  to  win  so 
soon,  Elmer.  You'll  find  something  better, 
and  we've  got  each  other  and  a  home. 
That's  a  lot!" 

She  inspected  the  little,  gleaming  kitchen 
with  an  affectionate  eye,  and  again  Elmer 
was  aware  of  a  faint  irritation.  Clara  was 
splendid,  of  course;  but  he'd  have  to  be 
on  guard  against  a  possible  infection  with 
her  lowly  ambitions,  her  easy  satisfaction. 
All  Clara  really  wanted  was  her  kitchen, 
just  as  she'd  told  him  in  the  beginning. 
She'd  helped  wonderfully  to  get  that,  but 
for  anything  above  and  beyond  it  he'd  have 
to  fight  alone.  It  didn't  matter.  He  was 
equal  to  it.  Unaided,  the  power  of  Elmer 
Bailey's  purpose  would  eventually  win  this 
battle.  Inwardly  he  announced  that  he 
was  still  the  master  of  his  fate.  He  said 
it  more  defiantly  than  ever,  as  if  fate  were 
listening  and  laughing  over  this  first  lucky 
punch. 

"I'll  dig  up  something  else  mighty 
quick,"  he  said  aloud.  "And  this  time  I'll 
have  the  patents  looked  up." 

"  There's  no  hurry.  Not  a  bit."  Clara's 
smile  dwelt  lovingly  upon  him.  "We're 
perfectly  comfortable  the  way  things  are. 
You  can  wait  till  you  find  something  good 
now." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No;  every  day  I  wait  makes  it  harder 
to  win.  I'll  have  to  get  almost  sixty  thou- 
sand a  year  from  now  on  to  make  good  on 
that  million." 

She  lowered  her  sewing. 

"Elmer,  you  aren't  worrying  about — 
about  getting  a  lot  of  money  for  me,  are 
you?  I  don't  care  if  we  never  have  any- 
thing better  than  this." 

Again  he  was  feebly  annoyed.  This  sort 
of  thing  was  the  worst  possible  influence. 
Contentment,  comfort,  satisfaction — here 
were  the  cleverest  enemies  of  a  destiny- 
baiter,  enemies  disguised  as  friends,  smiling 
traitors ! 

"Don't  ever  say  things  like  that,  Clara. 
I've  got  to  succeed  or  despise  myself.  It's 
deeper  than  the  money  now.  I've  got  to 
win  or  lose  my  faith.  Don't  you  see? 

She  flushed  and  her  eyes  warmed  and 
softened. 

"I'm  sorry,  dear.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
just  feeling  bad  on  my  account.  Of  course 
you'll  win.   I  always  knew  you  would." 

He  liked  the  conviction  in  her  tone.  She 
did  believe  in  him  after  all.  Again  he  re- 
peated his  war  cry;  again  he  lifted  the  glove 
of  circumstance. 

Later,  when  Joe  McNeil  told  him  about 
a  job  in  the  rubber  company's  office,  and 
described  it  as  a  sure,  solid  thing,  he  refused 
it  without  hesitating  a  moment. 

"I  don't  want  a  sure,  little  thing,  Joe. 
I'd  never  make  a  million  down  there.  I'd 
earn  a  living  and  a  little  more.  I've  got  to 
take  big  chances  for  the  sake  of  big  chances. 
I've  got  to  make  sixty  thousand  a  year, 
you  know." 

McNeil  looked  sober. 

"I  thought  you'd  got  over  that  bug, 
Elmer.  I  put  you  in  with  Kendrick  mainly 
to  cure  you  quick.  I  couldn't  see  anything 
wrong  with  that  proposition,  but  I  knew 
there  must  be  a  hole  in  it,  all  the  same. 
Once  in  a  thousand  times  a  gamble  like 
that  cashes  in.   If  you  want  a  million,  the 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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Better  Cooking— 
With  Less  Work 

Cooking  three  meals  a  day  need  not  take 
so  much  time  that  you  never  seem  to  get 
anything  else  done. 

With  a  Florence  Oil  Cook  Stove  your 
kitchen  hours  are  shorter.  For  a  Florence 
cooks  everything  to  a  turn  in  the  needed 
time.  No  minutes  wasted  getting  the  heat 
right.  The  powerful  heat  is  easily  adjusted 
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kerosene.  The  heat  is  directed  close  up 
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With  a  Florence  Portable  Oven  you  can 
fairly  revel  in  oven-cooked  meals.  Roasts, 
tender  and  juicy ;  biscuits,  golden  and  fluffy ; 
scalloped  dishes,  browned  and  savory — not 
to  mention  scores  of  other  equally  tempt- 
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And  they  all  seem  to  taste  better  when 
cooked  in  the  dependable  Florence. 

Look  it  over  for  yourself  at  your  dealer's. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer  and  for  free  illustrated 
booklets. 
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thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  right  in  and 
get  a  hundred.  You're  grabbing  for  what's 
out  of  reach." 

"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  said 
Elmer. 

"That's  all  right,  too — if  you  can  sneak 
up  neai  enough  to  buckle  the  straps,"  said 
McNeil.  "  You're  trying  to  do  it  by  wire- 
less, and  it  won't  work." 

Elmer  shook  his  head  and  changed  the 
subject.  He  didn't  go  near  the  rubber 
company,  and  after  a  month  of  search 
plunged  into  a  frenzied  endeavor  to  sell 
stock  in  an  enterprise  which  contemplated 
a  revolution  in  the  telegraph  business. 
McNeil  protested  uselessly. 

"I  know  it's  risky,"  Elmer  answered. 
I "  But  the  risk  works  two  ways.  I've  got  a 
lot  of  chances  of  losing  a  little,  but  I've  got 
one  chance  of  winning  big.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  chances.  If  you  understood  the  basic 
truths,  Joe,  you'd  see  straighter. 

"He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

"That's  where  I  stand!" 

McNeil  gave  it  up.  He  said  nothing 
when  Elmer  showed  him  certificates  for 
three  thousand  shares  of  stock  in  the  new 
company  and  explained  that  he  was  taking 
his  earnings  in  that  form.  As  for  Clara, 
she  agreed  with  him  absolutely.  The  only 
way  to  win  was  to  back  your  faith  in  your- 
self with  all  your  might. 

She  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  when 
the  affair  collapsed  four  or  five  months 
later.  If  you  weren't  afraid  to  put  your 
fate  to  the  touch,  to  gain  or  lose  it  all,  you 
had  to  expect  to  lose  it  sometimes.  And  it 
wasn't  as  if  they  depended  on  it  for  their 
living.  They  had  a  home,  hadn't  they— 
and  each  other?  Well  then!  She  even 
celebrated  the  catastrophe  by  making  a 
cream  pie — a  delectable  confection  reserved 
for  supreme  occasions.  Elmer  himself  was 
curiously  stimulated  by  the  shrewd  cudgel 
play  of  his  adversary. 

"It  shows  one  thing  anyway,"  he  con- 
fided to  Clara.  "Fate's  taking  notice  of 
me!  I've  made  'em  sit  up!  They  know 
I'm  fighting,  and  they've  got  to  fight  back. 
That's  a  beginning,  and  in  the  end  I'll  win. 
No  human  enemy  can  stop  me,  and  destiny 
itself  shall  stand  aside  before  the  power  of 
my  will." 

"I  know  it,  Elmer.  I  never  doubted  it. 
Don't  you  want  another  piece  of  pie  before 
I  put  it  away?" 

Elmer  had  a  sudden  insight.  He  laughed 
happily. 

"Why,  Clara,  I'm  bound  to  win!  If  I 
wasn't,  I'd  never  have  got  a  wife  like  you! 
Just  that  one  thing's  the  biggest  sort  of 
proof  that  I  can  lick  chance  and  circum- 
stance to  a  custard!" 

Clara  hugged  him. 

He  fought  on,  dourly,  as  the  months 
oozed  between  his  fingers.  Sometimes 
destiny  seemed  to  give  ground,  retreating 
inch  by  inch  before  Elmer's  stubborn  ad- 
vances. There  was  one  occasion  when  he 
began  to  feel  victory  within  his  clutch — 
the  affair  of  the  patented  tin  washing  de- 
vice, sold  on  an  ingenious  plan  by  which 
each  agent  had  the  right  to  sell  other 
agencies  instead  of  washers  and  collected  a 
profit  on  the  takings  of  those  who  bought 
through  him.  If  Elmer  had  only  bought 
in  a  month  or  two  before  he  did  and  pulled 
out  a  week  before  the  crash ! 

"It  shows  I  can  do  it  though,"  he  told 
Clara.  "I  had  eighty  thousand  in  my 
hands  this  time.  And  next  time  " 

"Better  luck,"  said  Clara  incautiously. 
He  started. 

"No — never  say  that!  When  I  win  it'll 
be  because  I've  beaten  luck  at  its  own 
game,  not  because  it's  good  to  me.  I'm 
not  asking  any  favors." 

"That's  what  I  meant,"  said  Clara.  "I 
wish  you'd  finish  the  pie,  Elmer,  so  I  won't 
have  to  put  it  away." 

Somehow  the  cream  pie  came  to  have  a 
certain  institutional  significance.  Clara  al- 
ways made  one  after  destiny  scored  another 
knock-down,  and  Elmer  ceased  to  worry 
over  the  effect  of  his  disasters  on  her  state 
of  mind.  Clara  was  always  the  same, 
whether  he  seemed  to  be  winning  or  whether 
he  knew  he  had  lost.  Time  was  kind  to  her. 
He  could  not  see  that  she  changed  at  all. 
Placidity  kept  her  young. 

For  that  matter,  time  dealt  gently  with 
Elmer  himself.  His  enthusiasms  did  not 
burn  him  out.  They  served  somehow  to 
keep  a  fire  of  youth  alive  in  him.  Hard 
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work  and  a  careful  system  of  morning 
exercises  kept  his  body  thin  and  healthy. 
Beneath  the  bludgeonings  of  chance  his 
head  was  balder,  but  more  unbowed  than 
ever. 

He  approached  his  forty-ninth  birthday 
with  his  faith  in  himself  as  strong  as  ever, 
too.  The  latest  joust  with  destiny  had  un- 
horsed him  after  he  had  almost  seized  his 
appointed  prize,  but  he  came  up  smiling, 
curiously  reassured.  It  was  getting  harder 
and  harder  for  luck  to  lick  him.  One  more 
grapple,  in  this  remaining  year,  and  he 
would  win.  He  felt  the  certainty  of  it  in 
his  bones.  He  contemplated  his  old  enemy 
now  with  something  like  affection.  Chance 
was  a  good  fighter  anyway. 

But  he  fumbled  for  his  opening,  as  the 
year  began,  without  finding  it.  For  once 
no  alluring  combination  of  coincidental 
possibilities  presented  itself.  He  began  to 
find  a  tiny  fear  below  his  confidence.  If  he 
reached  the  climacteric  he  had  appointed, 
with  his  fixed  reward  ungained,  he  would 
not  find  the  old  assurance  in  his  soul.  He 
had  to  win  before  the  year  ran  out  or  he 
would  be  beaten  down  forever.  It  was 
now  or  never  for  Elmer  Bailey. 

He  had  begun  to  feel  the  foretaste  of 
defeat  when  Kendrick  found  him.  The 
inventor  had  changed  very  little,  too,  in  the 
eighteen  years  which  lay  between  them. 
Elmer  knew  him  instantly,  and  in  the  same 
instant  became  aware  of  a  certain  surface 
polish,  an  effect  of  poise  and  sufficiency 
which  had  been  wanting  in  the  old  days. 

"Just  dropped  in  to  square  my  con- 
science, Elmer."  Kendrick  glanced  round 
the  bleak  little  office.  "I  never  felt  right 
about  that  deal  of  ours.  You  did  mighty 
well  by  me,  and  it  wasn't  your  fault  you 
lost.  I  always  meant  to  make  it  right  if  I 
ever  could." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right."  Elmer  shook  his 
head.  "I  never  blamed  you — and  you 
lost  too." 

"I  had  it  coming  to  me.  My  fault  I 
picked  a  crooked  patent  lawyer.  Never 
did  it  again.  This  time  I  got  the  best  in 
the  business."  He  chuckled.  "Elmer,  I'm 
darned  near  a  rich  man  right  now.  Re- 
member that  puzzle  I  showed  you — that 
wire  thing?  Well,  that  did  it.  Paid  me  a 
lot  of  money  the  last  three  years.  And  I 
figure  some  of  it's  coming  to  you." 

He  produced  a  pocket  check  book. 
Elmer,  moved  to  protest,  restrained  his 
tongue.  After  all,  with  a  little  cash  for  a 
starter,  it  would  be  easier  to  make  the  final 
onslaught  against  his  ancient  foe.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  would  make  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference right  now. 

"I'm  making  this  for  ten  thousand, 
Elmer.  I  don't  feel  just  right  about  it,  at 
that,  but" — Kendrick  grinned  bashfully — 
"  I  been  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  my  new 
plant."  He  brightened.  "You  must  come 
and  see  it.  I've  got  one  lathe  in  there — 
well,  sir!" 

Elmer  remembered,  and  his  old  tolerant 
amusement  woke  in  him.  Success,  to 
Kendrick,  meant  nothing  but  a  lathe  and 
workshop !  Success,  to  Clara,  was  a  kitchen 
and  a  sewing  machine  and  a  vacuum 
cleaner!  He  filled  his  chest.  With  ten 
thousand  to  begin  with — the  conviction  of 
power  swept  back  into  him.  He'd  win  this 
time! 

He  took  the  check  home  with  him  to 
astonish  Clara.  She  was  astonished,  too, 
but  she  surprised  him  more  than  he  suc- 
ceeded in  amazing  her. 

"You  write  your  name  on  the  back, 
Elmer,  and  I'll  put  it  in  my  bank  and  keep 
it  for  you." 

"But  I'm  going  to  need  it!  I  want 
to  " 

"I  want  it  more.  We've  been  married 
eighteen  years,  and  I've  never  asked  you 
for  a  penny.  I'm  not  throwing  that  up  to 
you,  Elmer.  But— but  it  seems  as  if  you 
owed  me  this  much,  and  I  want  to  feel  I've 
got  a  little  of  my  own.  We're  getting  old." 

"But  if  I  use  it  " 

"You  can  make  your  million  just  as  well 
without  it  as  with  it,"  she  declared. 
"That's  just  a  matter  of  using  your  will 
power,  as  you've  always  said.  You  can 
beat  Fate,  but  I  can't."  She  folded  the 
check,  which  he  had  indorsed  mechanically 
during  the  argument,  and  carried  it  into 
the  bedroom.  Elmer  admitted  the  force  of 
her  logic.  After  all,  if  he  could  win  at  all 
he  could  do  it  with  bare  hands  as  well  as 
with  a  ten-thousand-dollar  start. 

But  another  month  passed  without  vis- 
ible progress.  He  was  beginning  to  foresee 
his  defeat  again,  to  see  himself  as  beaten, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  who 
reminder]  him  vaguely  of  someone  he  had 
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known  long  ago — a  portly,  impressive  gen- 
tleman, in  black  frock  coat  and  shining  tile, 
who  moved  toward  him  with  a  deliberate, 
majestic  gait.  Elmer's  mind  groped  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  sprang. 

"Marcus  Winton— I've  been  looking  for 
you ! " 

He  laid  firm  hands  on  the  lapels  of  the 
imposing  coat. 

"I  guess  I'm  not  the  only  one  either! 
The  post  office  hasn't  forgotten  all  about 
King  Solo  " 

"Sh-sh!"  A  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Winton's  mien. 
Elmer  fancied  that  the  rich  color  dimmed. 
"That  matter — the  fact  is  that  I  am  now 
engaged  in  adjusting  it,  as  far  as  possible. 
I  was  myself  misled — grossly  misled — by 
those  I  trusted.  I — I  departed  when  I  did, 
not  to  escape  the  consequences  of  my 
inadvertent  deception,  but  to  secure  the 
means  of  repaying  all  losses.  That  has 
taken  time.  Now,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  am 
able  to  reimburse  all  those  who  suffered 
through  my  trustfulness." 

Elmer's  hostility  lowered  its  hackles.  He 
forgot  his  intention  of  calling  to  the  traffic 
policeman  at  the  corner.  He  permitted  Mr. 
Winton  to  guide  him  to  the  newest  and 
most  resplendent  of  the  new  hotels,  where, 
in  an  imposing  suite  on  the  fifteenth  floor, 
the  honest  promoter  proceeded  to  write  a 
check  for  four  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  figure  at  which  Elmer  had  bought 
his  holdings  in  the  King  Solomon. 

"  This  leaves  only  three  of  those  who  lost 
through  me  to  be  found  and  repaid,"  Mr. 
Winton  announced.  "  It  will  be  a  great  re- 
lief when  it  is  finished.  I  have  felt  some- 
times that  I  was  almost  under  a  cloud,  so 
to  speak;  that  my  probity,  in  fact,  might 
be  called  in  question." 

Elmer  shook  his  head.  The  unexpected- 
ness of  it  all  had  flattened  him .  Appa  rently 
Marcus  Winton  had  never  been  anything 
but  straight  all  these  years.  And  he  must 
have  made  a  lot  of  money,  to  square  up  all 
the  obligations  left  behind  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  King  Solomon's  Black  Sand 
Corporation. 

"I  trust  that  your  own  battle  against 
fortune  has  been  successful,  Elmer."  Mr. 
Winton  regarded  him  with  a  benignant  eye. 
"I  remember  your  enthusiasm  " 

"It's  been  up  and  down  right  along," 
confessed  Elmer.  "I'm  not  licked  yet, 
but  " 

"Why  not  join  me?"  Marcus  Winton 
did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
"I  have  a  plan  now  " 

His  plan  turned,  it  appeared,  on  buying 
farm  lands  along  the  edge  of  the  city  in  the 
hope  of  subdividing  and  selling  industrial 
sites  and  small  home  builders'  plots. 
Elmer,  listening,  was  tempted.  He  left 
the  four  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  be- 
hind him,  his  venture  in  Mr.  Winton's 
latest  emprise.  Afterward  he  condemned 
himself  angrily.  He'd  been  a  fool  again. 
It  wasn't  any  part  of  his  scheme  to  gamble 
like  that.  Putting  your  money  into  Fate's 
hands  was  merely  making  it  easy  for  Fate 
to  crush  you.  You  had  to  fight  for  what 
you  got. 

He  was  still  fighting  without  success  and 
with  a  dwindling  hope  when  Marcus  Win- 
ton announced  that  he  had  swung  the  big 
deal.  A  British  motor  firm  had  bought  a 
factory  site  squarely  in  the  center  of  his 
holdings.  It  would  employ  four  or  five 
thousand  men  eventually — every  one  of 
them  a  prospective  buyer  of  residence  prop- 
erty in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  strength 
of  this  certainty,  Winton  had  sold  out  the 
rest  of  his  land  to  a  syndicate.  He  gave 
Elmer  another  check  which  stopped  his 
breath.    It  was  for  fifty-one  thousand. 

"Use  it  wisely,  Elmer,  and  you  will  at- 
tain your  ambition  after  all.  You  have  fast 
hold  of  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail." 

Elmer's  mind  whirred.  Something  was 
wrong.  He'd  stood  at  handgrips  with 
chance  all  these  years,  yielding  never  an 
inch,  taking  his  punishment  smiling,  and  it 
had  profited  him  exactly  nothing.  The  mo- 
ment he  stopped  fighting,  the  moment  he 
relaxed  himself  passively  in  the  fell  clutch 
of  circumstance,  the  clutch  turned  out  to 
be  anything  but  fell! 

He  managed  not  to  tell  Clara  about  the 
new  windfall,  foreseeing  that  she  would 
want  it  for  her  bank  account.  He  split  it 
cannily  into  small  portions  and  invested 
these  blindly  in  a  dozen  different  ventures, 
choosing  only  those  which  promised  either 
a  big  winning  or  none  at  all. 

He  won.  He  won  so  invariably  and  so 
heavily  that  he  seemed  suddenly  over- 

(Concluded  on  Page  100) 
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A  useful  gift;  in  the 
beautiful  Christmas 
box.  The  utmost  in 
suspender  quality  and 
satisfaction;  a  present 
of  practical  worth  and 
sincere  goodwill. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 


Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 

Made  at  Shirley  Massachusetts 
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AVE  you  a  tender 
spot  in  your  heart  for 
a  rugged  Homespun 
suiting  —  with  just  a 
wee  bit  o1  Scotch  plaid 
woven  into  the  pattern? 

Or  do  you  lean  toward 
sharply  defined  stripe  de' 
signs?  Delicate  checks 
Sedate  grays,  black  and 
blues?  Or  perennially 
stylish  and  genteel  serges? 

It  matters  not  what 
the  bent  of  your  taste — 
you'll  find  your  ideal — 


in  all  its  richest  interpretations 
— awaiting  you  at  the  store 
taking  measures  for  Royal 
Tailored  clothes. 

T-  R  •  T 

For  this  is  what  Royal  made' 
to-Measure  Service  means  to 
you.  An  almost  un^ 
limited  choice  of 


The  Royal  Tailors 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 


woolen  fabrics,  plus  an  equally 
unlimited  prerogative  to  dictate 
just  how  you  want  the  suit  cut 
and  finished.  Its  style,  its  shape 
— even  its  lining  and  trimming 
appointments  are  mated  to  your 
preferences. 

All  that  the  term  "made'to' 
order"  can  mean  any 
where  — Roy  al  Tailoring 
means  to  you.  But  at 
prices  (often  less  than 

Iready-mades)  made  pos' 
sible  only  through  huge 
J.  national  distribution. 


The  Clothes  that  real  men  ivear:  Dealers  in  10,000  cities  and  towns 


or  fabric  of  your  heart's  desire 
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JZ^jy  specified  Byers— 
but  the  pipe  failed! 

THE  hotel  guests  were  daily  com- 
plaining that  the  drinking  water 
was  rusty.  Finally  the  pipe  failed 
in  several  places.  Samples  of  the 
rusted-out  pipe  were  sent  to  the 
Byers  Company,  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  pipe  was  examined 
and  found  to  be  of  ordinary  steel, 
while  Byers  pipe  has  always  been 
made  of  genuine  wrought  iron,  the 
material  of  proven  rust-resistance. 

Here  was  a  modern  hotel,  which 
at  the  cost  of  a  small  fortune  had 
installed  a  drinking  water  system. 
To  replace  the  pipe  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  would  have  meant 
ruining  the  walls  or  partitions  in 
nearly  a  thousand  bathrooms  and  the 
system  was,  therefore,  worse  than 
useless.  And  all  due  to  a  careless 
workman  or  a  dishonest  contractor! 

It  is  to  prevent  calamities  such  as 
this  that  Byers  roll  their  Name  and 
Year  on  every  length.  But  this'will 
not  protect  you  unless  you  make  sure 
that  the  pipe  is  actually  so  marked 
before  you  allow  it  to  be  installed  in 
your  home,  office,  factory,  or  other 
building.  Substitution  is  always  a 
temptation,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
case  cited  is  only  too  typical. 

Send  for  Byers  Bulletin  No.  38 
"The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe." 

A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

f77v\\  Iistablinhed  1864 

Ml 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^  -~  |  New  York 
J   w  J  Uoston 


Philadelphia  Chicago 
Dallas  Cleveland 
Distributors  in  all  largt  jobbing  centers 


(Concluded  from  Page  97) 

whelmed  in  a  rising  tide  of  wealth.  There 
was  an  exhilaration  in  it  which  kept  him 
from  thinking  too  much.  His  fiftieth  birth- 
day took  him  unawares,  just  as  he  reaped  the 
harvest  of  a  desperately  foolhardy  wager. 
He  added  up  the  figures  in  his  notebook. 

A  million?  He  had  nearly  half  again  as 
much! 

Clara  patted  his  cheek  when  he  told  her; 
Clara,  bewilderingly  placid,  her  face  colored 
by  the  heat  of  her  supper  cooking. 

"I  always  knew  you'd  get  it,  Elmer." 
She  set  the  soup  on  the  little  table.  "  Now 
what  shall  we  do  with  it?" 

Elmer's  face  went  blank.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  after  getting  a  million 
a  man  would  have  to  ask  himself  that  ques- 
tion. And,  asking  it,  he  found  no  answer. 
He  was  silent  through  the  meal,  his  mind 
abstracted  by  a  new,  forbidding  problem. 
What  did  a  man  do  with  a  million? 

"I — I  made  a  cream  pie,  Elmer." 

The  tone  caught  his  ear.  Clara  had  fan- 
cied that  he  was  going  to  fail  again!  She 
was  almost  apologetic,  he  felt.  The  cream 
pie  went  with  failures,  not  successes.  Some- 
how, even  then,  he  realized  that  it  had 
never  been  so  appropriate  as  it  was  to- 
night ! 

IV 

OH,  IT'S  all  right,  I  guess."  Elmer 
Bailey,  relaxed  in  a  long  wicker  chair 
set  in  a  slant  of  mellow  sun,  inspected  the 
prospect  about  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
Upland  Pines  were  rhapsodic  in  print  and 
speech.  He  approved  it  carelessly. 

He  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  needn't  ever 
spend  another  winter  up  North  if  he  didn't 
want  to. 

He  observed  the  people  about  him — 
idlers,  like  himself,  and  yet  contented  idlers. 
A  slim  girl  passed,  slapping  a  silver-handled 
riding  crop  against  her  knickerbockered 
knee  and  laughing  up  at  a  man  beside  her. 
He  saw  them  ride  away  between  the  tall 
brown  pine  trunks,  and  frowned  after  them. 

"I  love  it  here,  don't  you?  "  Clara's  slow 
smile  brought  a  faint  response  to  his  own 
lips.  "I'd  like  to  stay  here  all  winter." 

He  shrugged.  It  didn't  matter  to  him 
where  they  stayed.  Nothing  mattered 
somehow.  He'd  lost  his  taste  for  things. 
It  was  all  too— too  tame,  too  levelly  dull 
and  easy  and  comfortable.  Of  course  he 
was  glad  that  Clara  liked  it.  A  million 
hadn't  spoiled  anything  for  her.  She  was 
just  the  same  as  she'd  always  been — per- 
fectly contented  with  life  as  she  found  it. 
He  envied  her. 

"Elmer,  did  you  know  that  they've  got 
cottages  for  rent  over  there?  "  She  pointed 
past  the  nearer  grove  of  evergreens,  toward 
a  glint  of  white,  shining  wall.  "I  went  to 
look  at  one  this  morning.  You'd  like  it — a 
cunning  living  room,  with  a  big  open  fire- 
place and  wicker  furniture,  and  the  dearest, 
loveliest  kitchen  you  ever  saw!  I  just 
ached  for  it  when  I  saw  it — all  in  white 
woodwork  and  white  tile  and  white  porce- 
lain— just  what  I've  always  wanted." 

His  mind  stirred.  Clara,  with  still  an 
unsated  yearning!  His  envy  quickened. 

"Want  to  rent  it  and  stay  on  here,  old 
girl?" 

Her  eyes  melted. 

"Oh,  would  you  like  to,  Elmer?  I— I've 
been  missing  the  flat  ever  since — ever  since 
we  gave  it  up.  I'm  homesick,  Elmer." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  We'll  do  any- 
thing you  like." 

He  watched  her  glow  as  they  settled  the 
formalities  and  transferred  their  trunks 
from  the  hotel.  It  would  be  great  to  be  able 
to  feel  that  way  about  something.  He 
thought  of  Kendrick,  perfectly  happy  with 
his  new  lathes,  existing  in  a  perpetual  in- 
toxication of  warm  oil  and  whirling  metal; 
he  thought,  too,  of  Marcus  Winton,  at  last 
indulging  his  vision  of  a  new  college — the 
Winton  College  of  Concentration — the  men- 
tal picture  of  the  prospectus  brought  a  wry 
smile.  Winton,  like  Clara  and  Kendrick, 
had  something  left  to  live  for.  Elmer  Bailey 
hadn't. 

He  talked  it  over  with  Clara  that  first 
evening  in  the  cottage,  after  they'd  washed 
the  dishes  and  lighted  the  fatwood  fire  in 
the  big  brick  hearth. 

"I  can't  describe  the  way  I  feel,  Clara. 
It's  sort  of  like— like  losing  my  grip.  I — 
I'm  sick  of  myself." 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Why,  Elmer !  After  what  you've  done ! 
I  should  think  you'd  be  so  proud  of  your- 
self—the way  you've  won— the  way  you've 
beaten  fate  " 

He  laughed  dismally. 

"That's  it!  I  didn't!  I— I  have  to 
laugh  at  the  way  I  used  to  talk  and  think 


about  it.  Like  a  little  yellow  dog  yapping 
at  a  locomotive !  I  never  had  a  chance  of 
beating  fate.  It  was  just  playing  with  me 
all  those  years— the  way  a  man  might  play 
with  a  puppy.  That's  it!  Remember  that 
Airedale  pup  this  morning?  He  had  a  bully 
time  trying  to  pull  that  stick  away  from 
me,  didn't  he?  Growled  and  twisted  his 
head  and  jerked  away  at  it,  perfectly 
happy  as  long  as  I  held  on.  But  when  I  let 
go,  and  wouldn't  play  any  more,  he  lost 
interest  in  the  stick  fast  enough!  Well, 
that's  what's  happened  to  me!  I  kidded 
myself  into  thinking  I  could  take  a  stick 
away  from  fate,  and  I  had  a  bully  time  all 
those  eighteen  years  while  fate  held  on ! " 

"But  you  aren't  like  that!  You  got  the 
stick  away!  You  twisted  it  right  out  of 
fate's  grip!" 

He  laughed. 

"Not  much!  Fate  fooled  with  me  as 
long  as  the  game  was  amusing,  and  then  let 
go!  And  it  won't  fight  any  more— it  won't 
even  pretend  to  fight!  That's  the  whole 
trouble.  I've  lived  fifty  years,  and  I'm  used 
to  fighting — and  now  I've  got  nobody  to 
take  the  other  end.  Maybe  I  can't  make  it 
clear,  but  " 

"I  guess  I  see  what  you  mean."  Clara 
looked  thoughtful.  "But  I  don't  see  why 
you  can't  go  on  fighting.  You  could  go  into 
some  other  business — or  politics — or  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No,  it's  no  fun,  because  I  can't  fool  my- 
self any  more.  I  know  I'm  only  the  pup, 
pulling  at  the  stick.  If  I  get  it  it's  just  be- 
cause fate  lets  go.  There's  no  fun  in  that 
any  more.  I've  got  my  number  now." 

She  meditated. 

"But  other  men  enjoy  succeeding,"  she 
objected  at  last.  "There's  Mr.  Carlton, 
over  at  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  McAllister  and — 
why,  there's  hardly  a  man  here  who  hasn't 
succeeded !  And  they  seem  to  be  having  an 
awfully  good  time  too." 

He  waved  a  contemptuous  hand. 

"Oh,  those  fellows!  They  just  don't 
know,  that's  all.  They're  like  you  and 
Kendrick  and  Marcus  Winton.  They 
wanted  money,  the  way  you  wanted  a 
kitchen  and  Kendrick  wanted  a  lathe. 
They're  satisfied  and  happy,  now  they've 
got  it.  I  was  different — I  only  wanted  that 
million  to  convince  myself  that  I  could  lick 
all  creation.  And  the  way  I  got  it  proved  to 
me  that  I  couldn't.  Why,  Clara,  I'd  got  to 
thinking  of  myself  as  a  mighty  dangerous 
enemy  for  Old  Man  Destiny !  And  I  wasn't 
even  making  it  interesting  for  him.  He  got 
tired.  And  he  gave  me  what  I  wanted  ex- 
actly the  way  I  let  that  terrier  have  his 
stick!" 

Clara  tried  to  be  optimistic. 

"  You  mustn't  think  such  things,  Elmer. 
You'll  find  some  way  of  " 

"Making  fate  give  me  a  return  match?" 
He  chuckled  glumly.  "No  chance,  Clara. 
I  know  when  I'm  licked." 

She  was  silent  so  long  that  he  prompted 
her.  He  saw  her  start  almost  guiltily. 

"  I  got  to  wondering  whether  I  could  get 
some  things  I  need  over  at  the  village  store. 
I — I  thought  I'd  like  to  make  you  a  cream 
pie  to-morrow." 

Elmer  Bailey's  head  drooped  farther  than 
ever.  Even  Clara  admittted  that  he  was 
beaten ! 

v 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  un-con-quer-able  soul. 

THE  words  rose  defiantly  on  still,  pine- 
scented  air.  Japhet  Callum,  poised  on  a 
crumbling,  sandy  brink,  exchanged  gleam- 
ing grins  with  Stonewall  Jackson  Meecher. 

"Thass  whut  he  always  sayin'  when  he 
git  down  that  ole  pit,"  he  whispered. 
"Reckon  he  kin'  o'  looney.  On'y  white 
man  I  evuh  see  'at  ack  like  he  glad  to  git 
intuh  trubble." 

He  stood  back  as  the  voice  lifted  again, 
strangely  punctuated  now: 

I  yam  [whoo-osh]  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  yam  the  cap  [whoo-osh]  tain  of  my  soul. 

A  white  ball  arched  up  to  the  turf,  and 
Elmer  Bailey,  niblick  in  hand,  emerged 
after  it.  "  Even  nines  to  here,  Carlton,"  he 
announced,  his  voice  quick  with  the  old 
determined  ring.  "Oh,  laugh  away!  I'm 
going  to  break  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
before  I  go  North!  You'll  see!" 

He  strode  on  briskly,  to  accept  the 
bludgeon  of  a  destiny  which  could  never 
tire  of  this  duel,  his  score  card  bloodied, 
but  his  head  happily,  triumphantly  un- 
bowed. 
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ZINC 
OXIDE 


METALLIC 
ZINC 


LITHOPONE 


PAINT 

PHARMACEUTICALS 

RUBBER   

CELLULOID 

OILCLOTH 

PRINTING  INK 

GLUE 

GLASS 

GLAZES 

ROLLED  ZINC  — 


GALVANIZING 


BRASS 


J 


LINOLEUM 

FLAT  WALL  PAINTS 

WINDOW  SHADES 


TIRES  AND  TUBES 
RUBBER  FOOT  WEAR 
RUBBER  CLOTHING 
SURGICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 
MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

ROOFING 
GUTTERS 
LEADERS 
WEATHER  STRIPS 
WASHING  MACHINES 
BOILER  PLATES 
BATTERY  CELLS 

APPARATUS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 
HARDWARE 

SHEETS,  TUBES  AND  RODS 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 
CASTINGS 
I  BRONZES 


AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

When  this  company  began  the  manufacture  of  zinc  products  in  1848, 
there  were  but  few  important  markets. 

Today  hundreds  of  industries  depend  upon  zinc  as  a  vital  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  various  products. 

This  great  development  of  the  application  of  zinc  to  industry  is  being 
extensively  aided  through  cooperative,  scientific  research. 

There  are  many  articles  and  commodities  in  which  zinc  could  be  used 
to  advantage.  In  the  solution  of  your  particular  problems  our  Research 
Department  will  be  glad  to  extend  all  possible  aid. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 
CHICAGO;   Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:   The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 
Manufacturers  of  7Jnc  Oxide,  Slab  7Jnc  ( Spelter ),  Spiegeleisen,  Jlbalith,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Rolled  7Jnc  Strips  and  Plates,  7Jnc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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If  You  Could  Make 
Your  Own  Shoes  — 

First,  you  would  see  that  they  would  be 
quality  through  and  through — every  bit  of 
material  of  the  best — sturdy  and  fit  for  the 
work  it  must  do.  You  would  combine  style 
with  solid  comfort — and  you'd  put  all  the 
skill  of  your  head  and  hands  into  your  task. 

That's  exactly  the  way  Arnold  Glove  Grip 
Shoes  are  made.  They  are  all  quality— first 
quality.  They  have  style  and  character  all 
their  own.  They  give  you  complete  foot-com- 
fort from  the  instant  you  put  your  foot  into 
them;  without  breaking  in.  They  are  for  all 
normal  feet. 


GLOVE-GRIP  SHOES 


properly  support  every  muscle  and  bone  of 
your  feet  and  make  them  lie  as  they  should. 
Here  is  the  ideal  foot  wear  for  both  men  and 
women — with  the  scientific  principle  built  in 
and  patented.  No  other  shoes  can  be  like 
Arnold  Glove  Grip  Shoes.  Wear  them  and 
gone  will  be  foot  weariness. 

For  you  will  forget  that  you're  wearing 
shoes,  you'll  know  such  ease  and  restfulness 
—  no  matter  how  much  you  are  on  your  feet. 
And  you'll  be  finely  shod.  No  other  shoe  can 
beat  these  for  good  looks  and  perfect  fit. 
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bedroom  door.  Instead  she  tried  to  com- 
pose herself  for  sleep.  He  must  be  an  artist 
if  he  had  a  studio.  Still,  in  New  York 
many  people  who  were  not  artists  spoke  of 
their  apartments  as  studios.  He  was  drunk, 
but  there  was  something  nice  about  him. 
He  was  really  awfully  good-looking.  He 
was  gaunt,  but  his  gauntness  was  becom- 
ing. Sophie  conducted  an  imaginary  argu- 
ment with  Gertrude  over  the  wisdom  of 
what  she  had  done.  Her  arguments  seemed 
better  than  Gertrude's.  But  Sophie  won- 
dered, as  she  drifted  off  to  sleep,  if  she  would 
feel  very  foolish  in  the  morning. 

She  awoke  ten  minutes  earlier  than  usual. 
She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  turned  the  lever 
of  the  little  alarm  clock  on  her  dressing 
table  lest  it  ring  and  disturb  Rodney  Sands. 
When  she  had  dressed  and  breakfasted  she 
tiptoed  into  the  living  room.  He  was  still 
sound  asleep.  It  was  eight  o'clock  and  she 
had  scarcely  ten  minutes  to  spare.  She  laid 
a  place  at  the  table  in  the  kitchen,  put  clean 
towels  in  the  bathroom  and  sat  down  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Sands.  She  puzzled  for 
a  moment  over  how  to  address  him,  and 
then  decided  not  to  address  him  formally 
at  all. 

"I  am  going  to  work,"  she  wrote.  "I 
hope  you  will  have  a  bath  and  breakfast 
before  you  go.  The  percolator  is  all  set — 
just  light  the  gas  under  it.  You  will  find 
half  a  grapefruit  in  the  ice  box;  butter  and 
bacon  and  eggs  too." 

Sophie  Adams  considered  whether  or  not 
to  sign  the  note  with  her  name.  Finally  she 
put  down  her  initials.  She  remembered  he 
hadn't  any  car  fare.  She  pinned  a  dollar 
bill  to  the  note  and  laid  it  on  the  kitchen 
table  beside  the  morning  paper.  Then  with 
a  profound  satisfaction,  the  satisfaction 
of  a  woman  who  believes  she  has  done 
everything  a  man  could  do,  Sophie  put  on 
her  hat. 

// 

SOPHIE  ordinarily  had  a  quiet  hour  in 
her  little  office  off  the  book  department 
before  the  real  work  of  the  day  began  at 
Millman's;  an  hour  in  which  to  look  over 
her  mail  and  carefully  to  make  out  a  list  for 
one  of  those  customers  who  wanted  every- 
thing good  sent  them.  But  this  morning 
her  invaluable  assistant,  Miss  Snider,  was 
at  home  with  a  headache.  Sophie  got  not  a 
minute  to  herself  until  half  past  twelve, 
and  when  she  called  Gertrude  on  the  de- 
partment telephone  Gertrude's  secretary 
told  her  that  Miss  Fuller  had  gone  to 
lunch. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  up  to 
the  tea  room  alone.  Sophie  had  no  other 
confidante  than  Gertrude,  and  so  while  she 
ate  a  chicken  salad  she  endeavored  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind  with  the  announcements  in 
the  Publisher's  Weekly.  It  occurred  to  her 
when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph 
about  a  new  book  on  Mark  Twain  that  she 
really  ought  to  dash  down  to  Thirteenth 
Street  and  see  that  Mr.  Rodney  Sands  was 
not  making  off  with  her  spoons.  But  So- 
phie was  a  clever  enough  analyst  of  her  own 
mind  to  know  that  she  hadn't  the  slightest 
fear  that  Mr.  Rodney  Sands  was  a  thief, 
and  that  she  had  only  invented  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  in  order  to  justify  running 
home  and  assuaging  in  some  degree  her 
enormous  curiosity  about  him.  She  knew 
by  his  speech  that  he  was  a  person  of  some 
education ;  and  by  his  clothes  that  he  was 
a  person  of  taste;  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  drunk  that  he  was  not  a  happy  man. 
But  she  knew  very  little  more  about  him.  In- 
deed, she  told  herself,  she  knew  nothing 
more  about  him;  and  the  desire  to  know 
more  about  him  was  not  only  irrational 
but  unbecoming  in  a  woman  of  twenty-six, 
a  business  woman,  a  woman  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  aggrandizement  of  Millman's 
book  department.  She  had  discovered  him 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  being  set  upon 
by  thieves ;  she  had  rescued  him ;  and  find- 
ing him  unable  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
in  danger  of  the  police  court,  she  had  taken 
care  of  him.  The  thing  she  had  done  was 
remarkable  only  because  she  was  a  woman. 
Any  kindly  disposed  man  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  without  thinking  twice 
about  it.  She  did  not  demand  any  special 
consideration  in  business  or  in  the  Subway 
because  she  was  a  woman;  she  did  not 
want  any  such  consideration;  she  held  her- 
self the  equal  of  a  man.  So  did  Gertrude 
Fuller.  And  if  a  man  would  not  think  twice 
about  so  mild  an  adventure,  neither  would 
she,  Sophie  Adams,  think  twice  about  it. 
Mr.  Sands  would  return  the  dollar  she  had 


loaned  him  — by  mail,  probably;  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Sophie  went  back  to  her  department  in  a 
fine  fervor  of  accomplishment,  and  made 
out  a  list  of  one  hundred  recent  books  to 
send  to  Mrs.  Millingham  Ogden's  home  at 
Southampton,  against  the  opening  of  the 
summer  season.  For  more  than  three  hours 
she  managed,  if  not  to  forget  Rodney 
Sands,  at  least  to  push  the  idea  of  him  so 
far  back  in  her  mind  that  it  did  not  prevent 
her  from  working  in  that  rapid  and  sure 
manner  which  was  her  greatest  pride;  and 
then  Gertrude  Fuller  paused  in  her  rounds 
of  the  store  beside  Sophie's  desk.  Sophie 
looked  up  and  saw  Gertrude.  Instantly 
Sophie  spoke: 

"Oh,  do  let's  have  dinner  together  to- 
night. I've  got  something  to  tell  you." 

"Sorry,"  Gertrude  said.  "Can't — con- 
ference." 

"Couldn't  you  drop  in  afterward  at  my 
house?"  Sophie  pleaded. 

Gertrude  glanced  at  the  military  watch 
on  her  wrist: 

"Nine  o'clock?" 

"Any  time— I'll  be  home  all  evening." 

"Right!"  Gertrude  said. 

Sophie  watched  Gertrude's  firmly  poised 
back  as  Gertrude  walked  out  of  the  book 
department.  There  was  something  sin- 
gularly positive  in  Gertrude's  walk,  as  of 
a  person  certain  of  herself.  Indeed,  it  struck 
Sophie  that  the  outstanding  and  empha- 
sized quality  in  Gertrude,  the  quality  she 
admired  and  envied,  was  certitude.  She 
longed  to  tell  Gertrude  all  about  Rodney 
Sands,  to  allay  all  the  obscure  doubts  that 
meeting  him  had  aroused  with  Gertrude's 
sure  knowledge. 

Sophie  entered  her  flat  on  tiptoe,  and 
then  realizing  that  it  was  empty  she  smiled 
at  herself  and  sat  down  in  her  familiar 
armchair  beside  the  small  gate-legged  table 
with  its  books,  its  reading  lamp,  its  fresh 
copy  of  the  newest  English  literary  re- 
view— it  happened  to  be  the  London 
Mercury. 

He  had  folded  the  rug  and  closed  the 
windows.  She  looked  down.  On  the  floor 
to  the  left  of  her  chair  was  a  trace  of  ciga- 
rette ash.  One  book  on  the  table  had  been 
taken  from  the  shelves  that  lined  the  long 
side  of  the  room — Clive  Bell's  book  on  art. 
It  was  a  book  she  had  glanced  through  in 
order  to  know  to  whom  to  recommend  it, 
but  which  she  had  never  read. 

Sophie  rose  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
His  answer  to  her  note  was  on  the  table.  On 
one  side  of  the  sheet  was  a  sketch,  the 
merest  suggestion  of  a  sketch,  showing  an 
athletic  woman  picking  an  extremely  limp 
young  man  out  of  the  gutter.  Evidently 
he  had  abandoned  the  sketch  for  words.  He 
had  written: 

"I  don't  know  just  what  to  say.  I  re- 
member being  arrested  by  a  policeman 
last  night.  I  don't  remember  what  hap- 
pened after  that.  Something  must  have 
happened  after  that,  since  this  apartment 
is  not  the  Jefferson  Market  jail.  I  should 
like  to  call  some  evening  soon  and  return 
the  dollar  you  so  thoughtfully  left  and 
make  what  apologies  I  may.        R.  S." 

Sophie  read  this  simple  communication 
twice,  and  her  expression  as  she  reread  it 
was  that  of  a  person  saying  to  herself,  "I 
told  you  so." 

R.  S.  had  put  the  dishes  away  neatly. 
He  had  made  coffee  and  eaten  the  grape- 
fruit, but  he  hadn't  been  equal  to  bacon 
and  eggs,  or  even  a  roll.  No  wonder  he  was 
thin,  almost  gaunt.  With  a  little  sigh 
Sophie  set  about  preparing  the  simple  kind 
of  dinner  she  was  accustomed  to  get  for 
herself  four  evenings  out  of  five,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  business  woman  who  lives 
alone  and  puts  money  in  the  bank  every 
pay  day. 

She  peeled  two  cold  boiled  potatoes,  cut 
them  into  small  cubes,  and  dropped  them, 
with  some  fragments  of  bacon,  into  a  frying 
pan.  While  the  potatoes  browned  she  beat 
two  eggs  in  a  bowl.  She  poured  the  eggs 
over  the  potatoes  and  bacon,  stirring  them 
with  a  spatula  as  they  cooked.  In  Indiana 
the  dish  is  called  yellow  jackets.  It  looks 
better  than  it  sounds,  and  tastes  even  better 
than  it  looks. 

While  the  yellow  jackets  were  approach- 
ing perfection  Sophie  Adams  washed  some 
stalks  of  romaine  and  mixed  a  portion  of 
French  dressing.  With  another  quick 
movement  or  two  she  made  tea,  and  took 
(Continued  on  Page  lOS) 
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an  apricot  tart  from  the  cake  box.  Finally 
she  put  everything  on  a  tray  and  carried  it 
into  the  living  room.  She  set  the  tray  on  a 
small  stand  beside  the  armchair  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  leisure  to  dine. 
Over  her  tea  she  picked  up  the  book  that 
had  evidently  engaged  the  attention  of  R. 
Sands.  It  is  an  intransigent  book,  and 
Sophie  was  an  intransigent  person.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  it  interested  her.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  still  reading  it  when  she  heard 
Gertrude's  firm  ring. 

Sophie  jumped  up  and  pressed  the  but- 
ton that  operated  the  release  on  the  lock 
of  the  door  below,  and  stood  waiting  in  her 
own  doorway  for  Gertrude.  She  heard 
Gertrude  climbing  the  stairs,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  wondered  just  how  much  of 
all  that  had  been  going  through  her  mind 
she  ought  to  tell  Gertrude. 

"Tea?"  Gertrude  asked. 

Sophie  picked  up  the  pot. 

"Let  me  make  you  some  fresh." 

"Tea's  no  good  this  time  of  night,"  Ger- 
trude said.  "  Need  it,  though.  Been  argu- 
ing with  old  Millman  for  two  solid  hours." 

"I  hope  you  beat  him." 

"Beat  him  fast  enough,"  Gertrude  ad- 
mitted. "Have  to  do  it  all  over  again 
next  week." 

Sophie  brewed  the  tea  and  gave  Ger- 
trude a  cup. 

"Men  think  they  are  daring,"  Gertrude 
said,  shaking  her  head  and  smiling  ironi- 
cally. 

"Takes  a  woman  to  take  a  chance.  Old 
Millman's  idea  of  adventure  is  to  back 
both  ends  against  the  middle  and  then  in- 
sure the  middle  with  Lloyd's." 

She  finished  her  cup  of  tea.  Sophie 
tucked  one  foot  under  herself  in  the  arm- 
chair. 

"Now,"  Gertrude  said,  "shoot!" 

"Well,"  Sophie  began.  She  was  in  some- 
thing like  a  panic.  Gertrude  looked  so 
competent  to  judge.  Gertrude  had  such  a 
firm  mouth  and  such  steady  eyes.  Sophie 
would  have  trusted  Gertrude  willingly  with 
her  life,  but  she  hesitated  to  trust  her  with 
her  secret  self.  "It's  such  a  long  story," 
she  concluded  uncomfortably. 

"Explanations  afterward — if  necessary," 
Gertrude  said.  "Story  first." 

"Well,"  Sophie  began  again,  "I  went  to 
the  theater  last  night  to  see  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  and — and — on  the  way  home  I  " 

She  paused,  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 
She  wanted  so  very  much  to  tell  Gertrude 
everything,  and  she  was  so  afraid  Gertrude 
wouldn't  be  truly  sympathetic. 

"Yes?"  said  Gertrude  softly. 

Sophie  leaned  forward  eagerly.  The 
softness  of  that  "yes,"  the  tenderness  of  it 
won  her.  She  began  to  talk  rapidly.  She 
told  Gertrude  the  whole  story  of  her  meet- 
ing with  Rodney  Sands.  When  she  had 
finished  she  leaned  back  and  looked  at  Ger- 
trude. It  was  hard  to  tell  what  Gertrude 
was  thinking.  She  knew  she  had  astonished 
Gertrude,  but  of  course  she  had  expected 
that.  And  now  Gertrude,  who  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  words,  despite  her  odd  trick  of 
using  as  few  words  as  possible,  was  silent. 
Sophie  wondered  if  Gertrude  was — incred- 
ible thought — stumped. 

"Sophie,"  she  said,  and  for  the  time  she 
forgot  her  laconic  habit  of  speech,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  you.  You're  the 
last  person  in  the  world  I  could  have  im- 
agined taking  such  a  terrible  risk— it's  just 
incredible." 

"It's  just  as  you  said  a  moment  ago," 
Sophie  observed  with  malice.  "It  takes  a 
woman  to  take  a  chance." 

Gertrude  gave  her  a  quick,  startled  look. 

"You're  proud  of  it,  aren't  you?" 

"Why — why,"  Sophie  began,  "of  course 
I  am,"  she  finished  triumphantly. 

"And  you  don't  see  what  an  utterly 
foolish  thing  it  was  to  do?  What  an  in- 
excusably reckless  thing?" 

"But  I  thought  you  admired  reckless- 
ness; I  thought  you  wanted  women  to  be 
more  adventurous  than  men." 

"In  business,"  Gertrude  said.  "This  is 
different." 

"But,  Gertrude,  those  thieves  just  ran 
away — they  weren't  dangerous." 

"They  weren't  dangerous  after  you 
knocked  them  out,"  Gertrude  smiled  grimly. 
"That,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  was 
just  luck." 

"It  wasn't  all  luck,"  Sophie  protested. 

"But  it  wasn't  the  thieves  I  was  thinking 
of,  Sophie.  They  probably  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  hurt  you,  though  there  was  a  risk, 
a  terrible  risk.  But  I  was  thinking  of  the 
man  you  took  in.  Sophie,  how  could  you  do 
sach  a  thing?" 


Sophie  was  annoyed.  Couldn't  Gertrude 
see  that  Rodney  Sands  was  nice?  Sophie 
tucked  one  foot  under  herself  and  turned 
the  shade  of  the  lamp  so  that  her  face  was 
in  the  shadow  and  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably. She  was  not  going  to  let  Gertrude 
see  that  she  was  annoyed. 

"He  was  drunk,"  Gertrude  said. 

"What  of  it?" 

Sophie's  tone  was  defiant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  regretted  that  he  had  been 
drinking.  Only  she  didn't  think  of  him  as 
drunken;  she  thought  of  him  as  unhappy. 

"And,"  Gertrude  continued,  "you  didn't 
know  anything  about  him." 

Sophie  concealed  her  exasperation  with 
this  view  by  an  effort. 

"I  have  eyes,"  she  said  tartly.  "I  could 
see  that  he  was  nice." 

"See!"  Gertrude  exclaimed. 

"Certainly!  You  can  tell,  you  know." 

"But,  Sophie — why,  why  did  you  do  it?" 

"He  was  so  helpless — he  needed  some- 
one to  take  care  of  him." 

Gertrude  stared  at  her,  as  if  by  staring 
she  could  pierce  the  secret  of  Sophie's  con- 
duct. Her  stare  discomfited  Sophie. 

"What  would  you  have  done?"  she 
asked  defiantly. 

"I  should  have  turned  him  over  to  the 
policeman — instantly." 

Sophie  shook  her  head. 

"No,  Gertrude — no,  you  wouldn't." 

But  Gertrude's  mind  had  already  gone 
on  to  some  other  aspect  of  the  problem. 
She  was  not  listening. 

"You  must  have  liked  him." 

"Of  course  I  liked  him!"  Sophie  cried. 
"Why  shouldn't  I?" 

Gertrude  smiled  her  grimmest  smile. 

"I  supposed,  Sophie,"  she  said  slowly, 
"that  you  had  some  sense.  I  supposed  you 
had  got  a  little  farther  than  the  old- 
fashioned  woman  who  believed  everything 
a  man  told  her." 

"I  am  a  modern  woman,  if  you  want  to 
know!"  Sophie  cried  furiously.  "I'm  no 
more  Victorian  than  you  are." 

"No,  Sophie,"  Gertrude  said  sadly, 
"you're  as  old-fashioned  as — as  antima- 
cassars." 

Sophie  sat  up  and  glared  at  Gertrude. 

"Do  you  call  it  old-fashioned  to  rescue 
a  young  man  from  a  hold-up?" 

"That  isn't  the  point,"  Gertrude  ex- 
plained patiently.  "Of  course  that  wasn't 
old-fashioned— or  modern  either.  That  was 
just  wickedly  reckless.  But  the  point  is 
that  you  liked  this  man  on  sight;  and 
instantly  you  trusted  him,  and  put  your- 
self in  his  power,  and  did  things  for  him. 
You  took  care  of  him  because  you  liked 
him,  not  because  he  was  helpless.  And 
that's  being  the  old-fashioned  woman— the 
kind  of  woman  who  lets  a  man  walk  all  over 
her,  and  tell  her  what  she-should  and  should 
not  do — while  she  darns  his  socks!" 

Sophie  was  so  angry  that  she  could  have 
slapped  Gertrude. 

"That's  the  silliest  thing  I  ever  knew 
you  to  say,  Gertrude  Fuller,"  she  said 
fiercely.  "It's — it's  nonsense ! " 

Gertrude  rose  and  crossed  the  room  and 
put  her  hand  gently  on  Sophie's  head. 

"Don't  let's  quarrel,"  she  said.  "Let's 
keep  on  being  friends." 

Sophie  took  Gertrude's  hand  in  her  own. 

"But  you  say  such  awful  things  to  me." 

"Can't  help  it,"  Gertrude  said.  In  an 
instant  she  had  resumed  her  usual  laconic 
speech.  "Have  to  tell  the  truth — as  I  see  it." 

"But  he  was  a  nice  man,  Gertrude. 
Can't  you  see  that?  He's  an  artist." 

Gertrude  smiled  ironically. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "all  artists  are 
nice  men." 

"I  mean,"  Sophie  said— "I  mean,  he 
wasn't  just  an  ordinary  dub." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head. 
v  "  Most  artists  are  just  that — dubs." 
.»  "But  I  know  he  isn't!"  Sophie  cried. 
'  "How  do  you  know?" 

Sophie  calmed  herself.  Sophie  looked  off 
into  space.  What  could  she  say  that  would 
convince  Gertrude?  She  noted  the  fat 
red  volume  of  Who's  Who  in  America — the 
edition  of  1919,  that  had  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  was  lying  on  top  of  the  book- 
shelves at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 
The  wild  thought  entered  her  mind — 
Rodney  Sands'  name  might  be  there.  The 
thought  was  checked  by  the  reflection  that 
he  was  too  young.  But  Gertrude  was 
watching  her.  Gertrude  saw  that  she  was 
looking  at  the  red  book. 

"Thinking  of  looking  him  up  in  Who's 
Who?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  Sophie  said  with  dignity.  "I 
shouldn't  expect  him  to  be  in  Who's  Who — 
yet." 
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Gertrude  went  and  got  the  book.  She 
smiled  at  Sophie,  a  maddening  smile. 

"It  won't  do  any  harm  to  look." 

She  laid  the  book  down  on  the  table  un- 
der the  lamp  and  began  to  turn  the  pages. 
Sophie  jumped  up  and  seized  the  book. 

"I  didn't  say  he  was  in  Who's  Who!" 
she  said  angrily. 

"Course  you  didn't,"  Gertrude  ad- 
mitted. "But  you  don't  mind  my  looking, 
do  you?" 

Gertrude  reached  for  the  book  as  if  to 
take  it  out  of  Sophie's  hands. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Sophie  said.  "You're — 
you're  making  fun  of  me." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head.  She  was  still 
smiling  her  maddening  smile.  Sophie 
plumped  the  book  down  on  the  table. 

"Look  then!"  she  said. 

Gertrude  turned  the  thin  leaves  slowly. 

"Sands— Sa—  "she  murmured  to  herself. 

Sophie  got  up  and  looked  over  Gertrude's 
shoulder  while  Gertrude  hunted.  The 
name  might  be  there. 

It  was!  They  saw  it  at  the  same  moment. 
Sophie,  gave  a  little  gasp.  Gertrude  laid 
her  finger  on  the  place  and  together  they 
read  the  brief  biography: 

Sands,  Rodney,  cartoonist;  b.  at  sea 
off  Barbados,  Oct.  12,  1891;  s.  of  Thomas 
and  Margherita  (Balbiani)  S.  Educated 
privately  at  Sydney,  Australia.  Studied 
drawing  two  years  under  T.  S.  Browne. 
Staff  artist  Sydney  Bulletin  1910-13;  San 
Francisco  Blaze,  1913-15;  New  York  Com- 
mercial Chronicle,  1915-17.  Enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  Paris,  France,  1917, 
and  was  assigned  to  staff  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  official  newspaper  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
Honorably  discharged  Aug.  10,  1918.  Car- 
toonist, New  York  Record  1918.  Club: 
New  York  Press.  Address:  New  York 
Record,  New  York. 

Gertrude  shut  her  lips  tightly.  Sophie 
closed  the  book.  Her  triumph  was  too 
complete  for  words.  She  would  not  rub 
it  in. 

"  Think  he'll  come  to  see  you?  "  Gertrude 
asked. 

"I  know  he'll  come  to  see  me,"  Sophie 
cried. 

Gertrude  picked  up  her  gloves.  Gertrude 
shook  her  head  gravely — with  the  air  of  one 
who  might  say  a  great  deal  if  she  chose,  but 
she  did  not  choose.  Slowly  she  approached 
the  door.  Her  hand  was  on  the  knob,  and 
now  she  opened  the  door. 

"Hope  he  doesn't,"  she  said  crisply. 

"That's — that's  horrid  of  you!"  Sophie 
said  bitterly.   "I  hate  you!" 

Instantly  Sophie  would  have  recalled  the 
Words.  She  did  not  hate  Gertrude — at 
least  she  did  not  really  hate  her.  Gertrude 
turned  and  faced  Sophie.  Her  expression 
had  not  changed. . 

"Sorry,"  she  said.  "So  long." 

The  door  slowly  closed  behind  her.  The 
latch  clicked.  Sophie  could  have  wept  in 
that  moment,  and  in  the  next  she  could 
have  called  Gertrude  back  and  asked  her 
forgiveness.  But  she  did  neither.  She 
stood  staring  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  said  aloud,  "If  you'd  been  there 
you  wouldn't  be  so  sure." 

She  went  back  into  the  living  room  and 
sat  down  in  her  armchair  and  tried  to  recall 
just  how  it  was  that  she  had  quarreled  with 
Gertrude.  She  sat  there  for  five  minutes, 
going  over  the  last  half  hour;  and  then  she 
went  into  her  bedroom  and  turned  on  the 
electric  light  over  her  dressing  table  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  With  quick 
fingers  she  tucked  in  a  curl  that  had  escaped 
its  place  above  her  ear.  Presently  she 
smiled  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  It  was  an 
enormous  satisfaction  to  remind  herself 
that  she  was  good-looking,  and  good- 
looking  in  such  a  healthy  fashion.  At  times 
Sophie  had  wished  herself  exotic — like  a 
woman  she  had  seen  once  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
a  languid  woman  who  might  have  stepped 
out  of  a  certain  kind  of  poetry,  a  woman 
with  blue-black  hair,  pale  as  death,  with  a 
mouth  like  a  wound.  But  now  she  was  glad 
she  was  not  like  that.  She  was  glad  she  had 
a  few  freckles  on  either  side  of  her  nose. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Gertrude? 
She  knew  what  Gertrude  meant.  They  had 
often  discussed  the  role  of  woman.  They 
had  even  agreed  that  a  woman  who  wished 
to  make  something  of  herself  must  not  fall 
in  love.  But  was  friendship  with  a  man 
impossible  also?  Gertrude  seemed  to  think 
men  were  dangerous.  Sophie  wondered  if 
Gertrude's  appearance  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  view.  Gertrude  was  not  homely, 
but  no  one  would  call  her  pretty.  Ger- 
trude was  almost  school-teacherish.  Sophie 

checked  herself. 


"Oh,"  she  thought,  "what  a  cat  I  am— 
what  a  perfect  cat!" 

lit 

SOPHIE  quite  expected  that  Rodney 
Sands  would  call  the  next  evening,  or  at 
least  the  evening  after.  But  he  did  not. 
She  awaited  the  third  evening  with  im- 
patience. It  didn't  seem  reasonable  that  he 
would  wait  more  than  three  days  before 
calling,  especially  when  he  had  asked  in  his 
note  if  he  might  call  some  evening  soon. 
But  Rodney  Sands  did  not  appear  the  third 
evening,  or  the  fourth. 

Sophie  would  have  discussed  it  with 
Gertrude  if  she  had  not  quarreled  with 
Gertrude.  She  might  have  made  it  up 
with  Gertrude  in  order  to  discuss  it  with 
her.  But  she  had  told  Gertrude  she  knew  he 
would  come  to  see  her.  She  couldn't  bear 
to  admit  to  Gertrude  that  she  was  wrong. 
Sophie  wanted  to  believe  that  she  was  an 
attractive  girl.  She  wanted  to  believe  that 
Rodney  Sands,  having  the  opportunity  to 
call  on  her,  would  avail  himself  of  it  im- 
mediately, even  if  he  weren't  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  her— and  of  course 
he  was  under  obligation  to  her.  She  had 
done  him  a  considerable  favor.  He  would, 
if  he  were  the  kind  of  man  she  believed  him 
to  be,  consider  that. 

How  could  she  admit  the  truth  to  Ger- 
trude? It  would  be  like  admitting  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  her  judgment  of  Rodney 
Sands,  and  that  Gertrude  was  right.  It 
would  be  almost  like  admitting  that  she 
had  thought  she  was  attractive  to  Rodney 
Sands  when  she  wasn't. 

The  more  Sophie  argued  with  herself  the 
possible  meaning  of  Rodney  Sands'  failure 
the  more  depressed  she  felt.  Either  he 
hadn't  the  slightest  curiosity  about  her  or 
he  was  a  man  Insensitive  to  obligation — or 
both.  He  had  excited  her  curiosity  more 
deeply  than  any  other  man  she  had  ever 
met.  The  bald  sketch  of  him  in  Who's  Who 
hadn't  gratified  that  curiosity.  It  had 
rather  increased  it.  Wasn't  there  some  law 
of  physics  called  the  equality  of  action  and 
reaction,  or  something  like  that?  And  if 
he  had  excited  her  curiosity  wouldn't  she 
necessarily  excite  his  curiosity?  But  per- 
haps this  law  of  physics  did  not  hold  in 
personal  relationships. 

Saturday  came,  but  not  Rodney  Sands. 
Sophie  spent  an  extremely  lonely  Sunday  in 
her  flat.  Ordinarily  she  spent  her  Sundays 
with  Gertrude.  They  had  explored  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  seen  the  Hell 
Gate  Bridge  at  twilight,  and  gone  to  con- 
certs together  on  Sundays.  And  how  they 
had  talked !  It  seemed  to  Sophie  that  she 
could  not  continue  to  live  without  talk. 
Books  were  all  very  well,  but  what  was  the 
use  of  reading  the  most  fascinating  novel  if 
you  couldn't  discuss  it  with  anybody? 
Millman's  meant  a  great  deal  to  her; 
Millman's  was  her  career.  She  couldn't 
have  held  her  job  at  Millman's  if  Gertrude 
hadn't  taken  her  on  and  given  her  the 
ropes.  And  now  she  couldn't  even  discuss 
her  job  with  Gertrude!  But  there  was  no 
use  trying  to  make  amends  to  Gertrude. 
She  couldn't  resume  her  old  intimacy  with 
Gertrude  without  telling  her  that  Rodney 
Sands  had  never  called;  or  if  she  didn't  tell 
Gertrude  in  so  many  words,  Gertrude 
would  know. 

Sophie  considered  the  fashion  in  which 
she  would  receive  Rodney  Sands  if  he  ever 
did  call.  She  would  be  very  formal.  She 
would  be  polite.  But  she  would  make  it 
clear  that  she  hadn't  the  slightest  interest 
in  seeing  him.  Without  saying  so  flatly,  she 
would  make  him  see  that  he  needn't  ever 
call  again. 

On  Monday  Gertrude  appeared  in  quite 
her  old  way  at  Sophie's  desk  off  the  book 
department  at  Millman's. 

"Blue  Sunday  yesterday,"  she  said 
briefly. 

"So  did  I,"  said  Sophie  without  warmth. 

"Like  to  spend  next  Sunday  with  ybu," 
Gertrude  continued.  "Take  a  long  walk  in 
the  country — Palisades." 

Sophie  looked  up.  Her  eyes  misted  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  needed  Gertrude.  She 
needed  Gertrude  now  more  than  ever. 

"I'd  love  to!"  she  cried.  "I'd  just 
love  to!" 

"Good!"  Gertrude  said,  and  stalked  off. 

That  night  at  the  hour  when  Sophie  was 
accustomed  to  settle  down  in  the  armchair 
by  the  reading  lamp  with  a  book  or  a  re- 
view the  telephone  rang.  It  was  Rodney 
Sands.  He  formally  requested  the  privilege 
of  calling  that  evening.  Sophie  thought  of 
saying  she  couldn't  possibly  see  him  before 
next  week.  She  thought  of  saying  it  wasn't 

(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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CREATION 


OUT  of  the  surge  of  the  inconceivable 
came  the  creation  of  worlds.  Man 
followed;  and  eternity  split  apart  to  give 
him  the  priceless  thing  called  time. 

Man  opened  his  eyes  to  understanding. 
He  felt  the  craving  to  create,  to  accomplish, 
to  add  value  to  time,  to  his  time,  to  his  life. 

He  went  in  quest  of  opportunity.  He 
searched  out  the  needs  of  his  fellows ;  and 
learned  thatreward  lay  inthepathof  service. 

The  spark  he  inherited  from  infinity,  the 
spark  of  creation,  grew  with  knowledge. 
He  saw  the  open  spaces  of  the  earth  being 
filled  with  people.  He  saw  them  struggling 
to  create.  He  saw  isolated  figures  among 
them  rise  above  the  mass  through  their  suc- 
cess in  service. 


Man  saw  that  his  own  creations  were 
linked  with  those  of  other  men.  He  discov- 
ered steam;  and  ten  thousand  created  the 
ways  and  means  for  its  use. 

One  creation  followed  another,  each  serv- 
ing the  other;  all  serving  humanity.  From 
steam  there  grew  systems  of  production, 
transportation  and  communication  which 
have  given  commerce  a  pathway  round 
the  world. 

Commerce  grew  out  of  industry.  Finance 
came.  Distribution  spread  its  arms.  The 
advancement  of  all  demanded  stability, 
demanded  consumption.  Advertising  was 
inevitable,  because  it  was  logical.  It  came. 
It  has  served.  The  value  of  its  service  is 
established  in  its  increase. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  advertising  headquarters 
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How  do  you  cho  ose  ? 
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77/*  world's  chief  source  of 
Molybdenum  is  at  Climax, 
Colorado.  The  United 
States  is  dependent  upon 
importations  from  foreign 
countries  for  all  steel 
alloying  elements  except 
Molybdenum. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  car,  how  is  your  de- 
cision made?  Do  you  know  how  to 
make  sure  of  the  unseen  strength  so  vital  to 
service  and  economy? 

A  car's  ability  to  withstand  the  shock, 
wear  and  strain  of  use  depends  on  the  steel 
that  goes  into  it.  Because  of  this,  automotive 
engineers  have  never  ceased  their  search  for 
a  steel  that  would  increase  the  strength  and 
decrease  the  weight  of  the  automobile. 

Such  a  steel  has  been  found.  It  is 
Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel.  Today  Mo-/y^-den- 
um  Steel  stands  pre-eminent  for  toughness, 
strength  and  resistance  to  wear  and  shock. 

Mo-/j/^-den-um  is  a  metallic  ele- 
ment, just  as  iron  and  lead  are.  Steelal- 
loyed  with  Mo-/y^-den-umhas  greater 
strength,  toughness  and  resistance  to 
wear,  shock  and  fatigue  than  any  other 


steel  ever  made.  It  is  lighter  for  a  given 
strength — stronger  for  a  given  weight. 

Mo-Zy^-den-um  Steel  has  made  possible 
a  wonderful  new  light-weight  construction 
for  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors. 
Through  use  of  this  super-steel,  a  car  is 
made  lighter  and  stronger.  This  insures 
longer  life,  with  lower  cost  of  upkeep. 

These  statements  are  known  engineering 
facts.  The  best  proof  lies  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  automotive  manufac- 
turers who  are  using  Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel 
in  the  cars  they  make. 


Whenyou  buy anautomobile, truck 
or  tractor,  make  sure  that  it  is  strength- 
ened and  fortified  against  the  shock, 
wear  and  strain  of  constant  service  by 
the  use  of  Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel.  i 

CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Associated  with  THE  AMERICAN  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 


Mo-lyb-dervum  Steel 

The  American  Super  Steel 
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necessary  for  him  to  call — he  could  mail  her 
the  dollar  if  he  liked.  Sophie  said  quietly, 
"Very  well." 

"I'll  be  there  in  an  hour,"  he  said  eagerly. 

"Very  well,"  Sophie  repeated. 

Sophie  went  back  to  her  chair  and  re- 
opened her  book.  She  would  go  on  reading 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  some- 
thing had  happened,  and  she  could  not 
ignore  it.  Why  was  he  so  formal  in  his  re- 
quest to  call?  And  how  had  he  acquired 
her  telephone  number?  Perhaps  he  had 
jotted  it  down  that  morning.  He  might 
have  looked  it  up  under  Number  in  the 
telephone  book  if  he  had  remembered  her 
street  address.  But  if  he  knew  her  number 
why  hadn't  he  used  it  before? 

She  sat  with  her  book  in  her  lap  dream- 
ing. That  night  had,  she  supposed,  marked 
a  definite  change  in  her  attitude  toward 
everything.  But  it  hadn't.  Everything 
was  just  the  same  as  it  had  been  before. 
On  Sunday  she  would  go  to  the  country 
with  Gertrude.  Nothing  had  happened. 
Sophie  was  still  dreaming  when  Rodney 
Sands  rang  the  bell.  It  was  instantly  ap- 
parent to  Sophie  that  he  was  profoundly 
embarrassed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "But  I 
wish  to  see  Miss  Adams — she's  expect- 
ing me." 

"I  am  Miss  Adams,"  Sophie  said.  She 
was  extraordinarily  calm.  It  was  only  be- 
cause of  Gertrude  that  she  had  ever  been 
upset. 

"Why,"  Mr.  Sands  began— "why  " 

"Won't  you  come  in?" 

Sophie  led  the  way  through  the  dark 
little  hall  to  her  softly  lighted  living  room. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  Sophie. 

She  chose  herself  the  familiar  armchair 
by  the  reading  lamp.  She  had  a  feeling 
that  the  chair  was  a  kind  of  haven.  She 
might  have  had  also  a  feeling  that  it  was  a 
vantage  point,  for  when  she  sat  beside  the 
lamp  the  light  played  on  her  hair. 

Mr.  Sands  was  patently  adjusting  him- 
self to  the  situation,  and  Sophie  was  dis- 
posed tq  enjoy  his  puzzlement.  He  looked 
at  Sophie  and  then  he  looked  at  the  room, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  this  was  the  place 
in  which  he  had  wakened  a  week  since. 

"Are  you  really  S.  A.?"  he  asked.  "I 
mean,  was  it  really  you  who  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sophie  with  dignity. 

"I— I"— he  began,  and  then,  like  many 
another  man  at  a  disadvantage  with  a 
woman,  he  took  refuge  in  frankness.  " It  is 
very  unexpected,"  he  said.  "I  imagined 
you  a  woman  of  forty — I  supposed  you 
were  much  bigger  than  I  am." 

So  that  was  why  he  hadn't  called  im- 
mediately! 

"When  I  woke  up  that  morning,"  he 
continued,  "and  saw  all  those  books — of 
course  I  knew  you  were  a  highbrow;  and  I 
remembered  that  it  was  a  woman  who  had 
taken  my  part  in  some  argument  with  a 
policeman.  I  figured  out  that  you  were 
some  kind  of  feminine  reformer." 

"I  didn't  know,"  Sophie  averred,  "that 
feminine  reformers  made  a  point  of  rescu- 
ing young  men  from  policemen." 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  most  of  them  do — 
only — you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Yes,"  said  Sophie,  "I  think  I  do." 

Sophie  was  enjoying  herself  immensely. 
Mr.  Sands  was  a  tall,  good-looking  young 
man — such  a  young  man  as  at  first  glance 
you  would  take  for  an  officer  in  some 
especially  successful  corporation.  But 
Sophie  privately  knew  he  wasn't.  And  at 
second  glance  she  had  noted  that  the  suit 
of  soft  tweed  he  wore  fitted  him  somewhat 
more  loosely  than  is  the  fashion  among 
business  men;  and  that  his  shirt  was  of 
white  flannel,  with  a  collar  of  the  same 
material,  beautifully  cut,  but  still  not  the 
stiff  linen  collar  of  business  dress. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "I'm  really  not 
in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  never  drink,  but— tell  me,  was  I  very 
unpleasant?" 

You  weren't  in  the  least  unpleasant," 
Sophie  assured  him.  "You  were  a  little 
stubborn  about  going  home,  but  " 

"I  didn't  actually  have  any  home  at  the 
moment,"  he  said,  and  flushed.  "I  had 
just  had  a  row  with  my  landlady.  It  was 
nothing  at  all,  really,  only  I  had  forgotten 
to  pay  her  the  rent  when  I  had  the  money, 
and  then  when  I  didn't  have  it  I  couldn't, 
you  see— and  she  put  me  out." 

"So  you  told  me,"  Sophie  said.  "You 
remarked  that  the  trouble  with  women 
was  that  they  didn't  understand  art." 

The  young  man  flushed  a  deeper  red. 
Sophie  keenly  enjoyed  teasing  him.  He 
was,  she  guessed,  an  American.    But  his 


manner  held  traces  of  the  Englishman— an 
unusually  frank  and  open  Englishman. 

"I  was  very  silly,  of  course,"  he  said. 
"I  hope  I  wasn't  too  awfully  rude." 

"You  were  a  little  rude  to  the  police- 
man—you told  him  you  didn't  like  police- 
men." . 

"I'm  awfully  sorry — I  must  have  been 
rather  a  mess."  He  looked  at  Sophie.  His 
brows  were  knit  with  curiosity.  "How  on 
earth  did  you — I  mean,  why  did  you  help 
me?" 

"You  were  so  helpless,"  Sophie  said 
wickedly.  "I  thought  you  needed  to  be 
taken  care  of." 

Mr.  Sands  smiled  ruefully. 

"I  am  a  helpless  person,  I  know,"  he 
said.  "And  people  are  always  awfully 
nice  to  me.  But  this  was  a  little  more  than 
even  I  could  expect." 

"I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  done  it," 
Sophie  told  him,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for 
those  men  who  were  robbing  you." 

"What  men?" 

"Don't  you  remember?" 

"I  don't  remember  anything  after  I 
started  home  except  you  and  the  police- 
man—not that  I  remembered  you — as — 
as  you  are." 

Sophie  told  him  of  his  encounter  with  the 
two  thieves  and  her  attack  on  them  with 
the  umbrella.  Mr.  Sands  got  up  and  walked 
back  and  forth  across  the  floor. 

"I  must  say,"  he  said  to  Sophie  sud- 
denly— "I  must  say  you're  a  peach!" 

Sophie  felt  her  cheeks  grow  hot.  He  so 
obviously  meant  it.  He  continued  to  stand, 
fumbling  absently  in  his  pockets. 

"Don't  you  want  to  smoke?"  Sophie 
asked. 

"May  I?" 

'  He  sat  down  and  found  his  case  and  lit 
a  cigarette. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "it's  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  me  to  regret  that  I 
was  drunk." 

Sophie  thought  for  an  instant  that  this 
speech  was  an  impudent  advance  on  his 
part.  But  she  saw  it  wasn't.  It  was  just  his 
special  kind  of  frankness. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  she  asked  hastily. 

"Oh,  I  felt  awfully  low  and  discour- 
aged—and sore  at  myself." 

Sophie  tucked  one  foot  urlder  herself,  and 
turned  the  shade  of  the  lamp  so  that  her 
face  was  a  little  in  the  shadow  and  settled 
back  comfortably  to  listen. 

"Yes?"  she  said. 

"You  see,"  Mr.  Sands  explained,  "I'm 
just  utterly  unable  to  make  a  living.  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  anything  except 
draw.  I  like  to  draw.  I've  been  drawing 
ever  since  I  was  nineteen.  I  started  on  a 
paper  out  in  Sydney  and  then  I  went  to 
San  Francisco.  I  was  cartoonist  of  the 
Blaze.  And  then  I  came  to  New  York  for 
the  Commercial  Chronicle.  I  got  awfully 
bored  with  that,  and  the  war  was  on  and  a 
fellow  I  know  had  a  passport  to  Paris.  He 
didn't  want  to  use  it,  so  I  did.  I  was  on  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  there.  In  the  last 
six  months  I've  been  fired  from  every  news- 
paper in  New  York  except  one." 

"Why?"  Sophie  asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"But  there  must  be  a  reason." 

"I  know,"  he  said  glumly,  "you  think 
it's  drinking.  But  it  isn't." 

Sophie  saw  in  panorama  his  career — 
bom  at  sea,  brought  up  in  Australia,  a  car- 
toonist at  the  age  when  most  boys  are  going 
to  college. 

He  had  known  Sydney  and  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  and  Paris.  His  life  had  been 
one  adventure  after  another. 

"You  know,"  he  continued,  "I  suppose 
the  real  reason  I  get  fired  is  that  I'm  bored. 
You  do  get  bored,  you  know,  after  nine 
years  of  steady  plugging  at  the  same  old 
job." 

"What?"  said  Sophie. 

"You  know  what  I  mean — I've  been 
drawing  in  black  and  white  all  my  life." 

"And  now  you're  an  old  man  with  noth- 
ing to  live  for,"  Sophie  said  with  irony. 

"I'm  twenty-eight,"  said  Mr.  Sands 
solemnly.  "And  I  haven't  begun  to  paint." 

He  began  to  hunt  through  his  pockets. 
He  examined  each  in  turn.  He  took  a  bill 
fold  from  one  and  laid  it  on  his  knee. 

"I  always  carry  a  bill  fold,"  he  said, 
"because  I  know  that's  one  place  it's  no 
use  to  look  for  money." 

He  went  methodically  through  his  pock- 
ets without  finding  what  he  sought. 

"I've  got  that  dollar  I  owe  you  some- 
where," he  said,  "but  I  don't  seem  to  find 
it." 

Finally  he  thrust  his  hand  in  his  left- 
hand  coat  pocket  and  drew  out  a  loose 


1/  Your  Repair  Man  Lacks  Them 
Send  to  us  for  a  Pair  of 

Korry-Krome 

GENUINE  LEATHER  SOLES 


You  will  probably  have  no  trouble  in  getting  Korry 
Soles — the  waterproof  leather  sole  that  wears  twice  as  long. 
Most  good  repair  men  have  them  in  stock,  or  can  readily 
get  them.  But  if  there  should  be  any  hesitation  on  their 
part,  just  send  us  the  price  and  we  will  mail  you  a  pair 
that  any  repair  man  can  put  on.  They  are  as  good  for  dress 
shoes  as  they  are  for  work  shoes. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  give  a  little  care  to  this  matter. 
It  means  a  real  saving  in  the  family  shoe  bill.  And  it 
means  extra  comfort,  for  Korry  Soles  are  pleasantly  flexible 
and  won't  slip  on  wet  pavements.  They  are  permanently 
waterproof.  When  you  buy  your  next  pair  of  shoes,  ask 
the  dealer  if  he  has  any  with  Korry  Soles. 

In  ordering,  specify  which  of  the  two  brands  of  Korry 
Soles  you  want. 


Korry-Krome 

Korry-Krome  is  made  from 
selected  portions  of  the  hide, 
and  takes  a  somewhat  higher 
finish.  This  is  the  most 
durable  sole  in  the  world. 


Korry  Special 

As  this  sole  is  cut  from  the 
shoulder,  it  has  a  coarser  grain;  but 
Korry  Special  will  outwear  any 
other  kind  of  leather  except  Korry- 
Krome,  and  costs  less. 


If  your  repair  man  does  not  have  Korry  Soles  for 
you,  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of 
Korry-Krome  half  soles  (or  two  pairs  children's 
sizes  up  to  size  13),  which  any  repair  man  can  attach. 
Full  soles,  $1.75.  Give  size  of  your  shoes. 

J.  W.  &  A.  P.  HOWARD  COMPANY  Established  1867  Corry,  Penn. 
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Oil  Gould  Dealers 

ivhat  they  offer 
the  experienced  Motorist 


HERE  are  three  facts  about  Gould  Battery  Ser- 
vice of  particular  interest  to  every  experienced 
motorist: 

FACT  1  — Scattered  up  and  down  this  country's  highways 
are  3012  Gould  Sales  and  Service  Stations.  Each  one  of 
these  Gould  specialists  is  prepared  to  give  the  same  con- 
scientious service  to  the  owner  of  any  battery  that  he  gives 
to  the  owner  of  a  Gould. 

FACT  2 — In  close  contact  with  each  Gould  dealer  is  a 
Gould  distributor.  It  is  this  distributor,  with  his  complete 
stocks  of  batteries  and  parts,  who  enables  the  Gould  dealer 
to  render  unusually  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  his 
customers. 

FACT  3 — Back  of  this  countrywide  network  of  distribu- 
tors— back  of  these  3012  dealers — stands  an  organization 
that  has  built  quality  storage  batteries  for  over  25  years. 
The  Gould  Storage  Batteries  for  automobiles  are  known 
for  their  .-ugged  reliability  and  their  extra  long  life. 

Motorists  of  experience  who  are  looking  for  better 
battery  service  should  go  to  the  nearest  Gould 
dealer. 

Dealers  of  experience  who  are  looking  for  better 
battery  service  should  write  the  nearest  of  these 

GOULD  DISTRIBUTORS 


Julius  Andrae  &  Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
B-R  Electric  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Biggs  Battery  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 
Capital  Electrical  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Doubleday-Hill  Electric  Co., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Doubleday-Hill  Elec.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Flynn  and  Doyle  Battery  Service  Co., 

1125  Chestnut  Ave.,  Cleveland,' Ohio 
Fobes  Supply  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
Fobes  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gould  Battery  Distributing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  California, 

San  Francisco 
Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  Illinois, 

Chicago 

Gray  Electric  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

H.  C.  Roberts  Elec.  Supply  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

McGraw  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McGraw  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Michigan  Tire  &  Accessories  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Montana  Electrical  Co.,  Butte,  Montana 
Northwestern  Elec.  Equipment  Co., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


Gould  Storage 
Battery  Co. 


Queen  City  Motor  Del'y  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Robertson-Cataract  Elec.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Southwest  General  Elec.  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southwest  Gen'l  Elec.  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Varney  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Varney  Elec.  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wesco  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wetmore  Savage  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CANADIAN  R^EPRESENTATIVE 
J.  V.  Elliot,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  DKTTRIB UTORS 
Battery  Service  and  Sales  Co., 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Electrical  Repairing  &  Eng.  Co., 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Calgary,  Alberta 
The  Great  West  Saddlery  Co.,  Inc., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Magneto  Service  Station, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 


GENERAL 
OFFICES 

30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Automobile  Battery  with  Dreadnauatu  Plates 


handful  of  crumpled  bills.  He  straightened 
them  out  until  he  found  a  one. 
•."There!"  he  said  triumphantly.  He 
handed  the  dollar  bill  to  Sophie.  She  took 
it  and  folded  it  and  refolded  it.  Mr.  Sands 
sat  down  again. 

"That  was  a  magic  dollar,"  he  said.  "I 
started  out  with  it.  I  hadn't  another  nickel 
to  my  name.  And  I  thought  to  myself, 
'Now  what  is  the  most  sensible  way  to 
spend  this  dollar?'  I  saw  myself  in  a  show 
window,  and  I  realized  the  first  thing  was 
to  get  shaved.  So  I  went  into  a  barber  shop. 
That  cost  me  ninety  cents.  I  had  ten  cents 
left.  I  thought  a  ride  on  a  Fifth  Avenue 
bus  would  do  me  more  good  than  anything 
else,  so  I  got  on  a  bus  and  put  the  dime  in 
the  slot  machine.  I  was  riding  on  top.  At 
Forty-fourth  Street  I  saw  a  chap  I  knew. 
So  I  got  off  and  hailed  him.  He  loaned  me 
fifty  dollars,  and  invited  me  to  dinner  with 
some  friend  of  his  at  the  Carlton. 

"I  had  enough  money  then,  you  see,  to 
get  a  room  at  the  Carlton  and  have  my 
clothes  pressed  and  buy  a  clean  shirt  and  a 
fresh  tie  and  go  to  dinner.  We  got  to  talk- 
ing at  dinner,  and  I  said  to  Grimshaw  J 
hadn't  any  money  or 
job  and  how  was  I  go- 
ing to  pay  him  back. 
And  the  other  chap 
turned  out  to  be  look- 
ing for  some  spots  he 
wanted  done  in  a 
hurry." 

"What  are  spots?" 
Sophie  asked. 

"Little  illustra- 
tions— they  make 
spots  on  a  page  of 
type — something  to 
break  it  up.  They 
were  for  a  booklet  ad- 
vertising sport  clothes.  He 
wanted  half  a  dozen  little 
drawings  —  one  of  a  girl 
playing  golf  and  one  of  a 
man  at  the  wheel  of  a  racing 
sloop;    things  they  could 
use  afterward  in  newspaper 
advertisements— little  one- 
column  cuts.   I  wanted  to 
pay  Grimshaw  back  his  fifty 
dollars,  so  I  said  I'd  make 
them.    He  said  he  could 
only  give  me  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece  for  them. 
They  were  mean  little 
things  to  do  too,  but  I  did 
them.  It  took  me  nearly  a 
whole  day,"  he  added  rue- 
fully.  "I  had  to  wait  four 
days  for  my  money  too — 
so  much  red  tape  about 
vouchers  and  things." 

"That  isn't  so  bad," 
Sophie  said.  "A  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  a  day's 
work." 

"I  know,"  said  Rodney  Sands,  "but 
it's — who  wants  to  do  that  kind  of  thing?" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Sophie 
asked. 

' '  I'm  seriously  thinking  of  being  a  tramp," 
he  said.  "I've  always  wanted  to  be  a 
tramp.  Not  that  being  a  tramp  would  be 
any  violent  change.  I'm  practically  a 
tramp  now." 

He  paused  thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps  I  don't  really  want  to  be  a 
tramp,"  he  admitted.  "This  afternoon 
I  saw  a  car — just  the  kind  of  car  I  wanted. 
Low  and  powerful  and  not  too  big.  I 
wanted  that  car,  and  it  cost  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars.  I  want  all  the  things 
that  everybody  wants.  I  want  a  home  in  the 
country,  and  children  and  all." 

"Why  don't  you  get  them?" 

"Get  them?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sophie.  "You 
them." 
"How?" 

"By  working  for  them." 
"But  I  can't  even  get  a  job." 
"Of  course  you  can." 
Rodney  Sands  shook  his  head  impa- 
tiently. 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  explained. 
"I've  been  fired  by  every  paper  in  New 
York." 

"Except  one,  you  said." 

"That  one  doesn't  use  a  single  artist  or 
cartoonist,"  said  Rodney  Sands  trium- 
phantly. 

"  You  could  get  a  job  on  one  of  the  papers 
that  fired  you— if  you  really  tried." 

"One  of  them  did  send  for  me,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "But  they  wanted  me  to  come  for 
a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  I — I  told 
|  them  to  go  to  blazes." 


"Why  not  take  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week?"  Sophie  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Rodney  Sands,  "why  not?" 

lie  rose  and  walked  back  and  forth  across 
the  floor. 

"Only  they  were  quite  sore— they 
wouldn't  give  me  the  job  now." 

"If  they  won't,  somebody  else  will," 
said  Sophie  wisely.  "Why  not  try?" 

"You  know,"  said  Rodney  Sands,  "I 
believe  I  will." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  Sophie  said. 

"I  will," said  Rodney  Sands. 

He  found  his  hat. 

"I'm  awfully  grateful  to  you,  Miss 
Adams,"  he  said.,  "I  felt  awfully  low  when 
I  came  in,  and  now  " 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Sophie  took  it  in 
hers.  He  shook  her  hand  hard. 

"You're  awfully  good,"  he  said.  "May 
I  come  again?" 

"Call  me  up,"  said  Sophie,  "and  tell  me 
how  you  come  out." 

"I  will,"  he  said  heartily.  "I  will." 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


She  Stood  Staring  at  the  Door 
for  a  Moment 
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Velie  Model  48  Series 

The  Larger  Six  Nationally  Known  as  the 
Authoritative  Style 


See  These  Remarkable 
Cars  at  the  Shows 

Velie  34  is  the  sensation  of  the  year  in 
low  price.  A  quality  Six  as  low  or  lower 
priced  than  many  Fours.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  announcement,  Velie  34  is 
the  lowest-priced  six-cylinder  car  in  the 
world. 

Its  amazing  fuel-saving  motor,  roomy, 
graceful  body  and  complete  equipment 
even  to  cord  tires  is  only  indicative  of 
the  extra  measure  of  Velie  values  in  all 
models. 

Velie  34  Sedan,  Coupe  and  Roadster, 
new,  snappy,  attractively  designed, 
beautifully  finished,  will  be  exhibited  for 
the  first  time. 

You  will  also  have  your  first  view  of 
Velie  Seven-passenger  Touring  Car.  It 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Velie  48 
series — The  Cars  of  Authoritative  Style — 
which  includes  the  Five-passenger  Tour- 
ing Car,  Six-passenger  Sedan  and  a  racy 
Speedster.  All  have  the  subtle  com- 
bination of  harmonious,  mirror-like 
planes  that  marks  the  consummate 
achievement  of  automobile  art. 

Open  models  of  both  series  are  uphol- 
stered in  deep-plaited  genuine  leather. 
Closed  models  in  mohair  velvet.  All 
have  the  Velie  lasting  mirror  finish.  A 
car  for  every  need  or  preference.  Cata- 
log for  the  asking. 

Dealers:  The  Velie  opportunity  this  year  is 
exceptional.  The  Velie  line  commands  a  fast- 
selling  market  wherever  it  is  presented.  The 
Velie  reputation  for  quality  building  is  a  great 
business  asset.  You  are  especially  invited  to 
see  the  Velie  at  the  shows.  Inquire  about  your 
territory.  If  it  is  not  closed  we  have  an  inter- 
esting proposition  to  offer. 


Line  for  1921 
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Velie  Model  34  Series 

The  Smaller  Six  with  Velie  Quality 
at  the  price  of  Fours 


VELIE    MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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Home  Device 
you  can  take 
genuine  pride 
in  snowing 


our  Linens  are  so  BEAUTIFULLY  Ironed! 


What  you  can  iron  on 
the  Simplex 

Aprons  Soft  Collars 

Curtains  Children's  Dresses 

Lingerie  Table  Cloths 

Soft  Shirts  Centerpieces 

Napkins  Dresser  Scarfs 

Doilies  Sheets 
Bedspreads 

Send  for  our 
illustrated  booklet 


Holidays  bring  out  your  best  linens 
and  embroideries — and  then  they 
must  all  be  laundered  again ! 

The  Simplex  Ironer  does  the  most 
perfect  ironing  you  have  ever  seen. 
Its  well  padded  roller  and  smooth 
evenly  heated  ironing  surface  turn  out 
each  .piece  looking  like  new  and  with 
astounding  rapidity. 

A  whole  family  ironing  is  finished 
easily  in  an  hour — all  household  linen 
and  wearing  apparel,  except  a  few  pieces 
with  frills  and  ruffles !  The  saving  in 


fuel,  help  and  laundry  bills  is  enough 
the  very  first  year  to  pay  for  the 
machine. 

Seated  comfortably  at  your  Simplex, 
its  automatic  feed  board  control  at 
your  finger  tips,  you  iron  without 
exertion  or  fatigue  while  the  basket 
of  clothes  melts  away  as  if  by  magic. 

Operated  by  electricity,  and  heated 
by  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity.  The 
Simplex  is  suited  to  house,  apartment 
or  farm  home. 

Write  us  a  line  asking  details. 


Leading  household  appliance  dealers  everywhere  demonstrate  and  sell  the  Simplex 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  515-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  Illinois 
Eastern  Sales  Office:  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office: 

70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City  431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Laundry  Equip- 
ment for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 


ipiplexIroner 


It  is  a  ?nark  of  intelligent  housekeeping  to  possess  a  SIMPLEX  IRONER 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 


who  come  in  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bargains.  If  a  guaranteed  article  gives 
out  before  its  time  they  don't  throw  it 
carelessly  away  and  buy  another  one — 
no,  sir.  They  come  back  to  my  store  and 
make  me  give  them  a  new  one,  which  is  just 
what  they  should  do. 

"And  so  I  claim  that  young  man  down- 
town who  is  running  the  wholesale  house  on 
system,  with  ground-glass  partitions  and 
an  office-boy  guardian,  is  on  the  wrong 
track.  The  supply  of  merchandise  is  going 
to  catch  up  with  the  demand  one  of  these 
days,  even  in  New  York,  and  then  he  is  go- 
ing to  need  us  country  merchants,  who  like 
to  do  business  in  the  old  way,  with  some 
humanness  mixed  up  in  our  commercial 
transactions." 

The  man  from  Kentucky  paused  again  to 
indulge  in  the  pleased  smile  of  one  who  had 
put  over  something  pretty  good. 

"Half  an  hour  after  I  left  their  office  this 
morning,"  he  said,  "I  met  their  sales  man- 
ager down  on  the  sidewalk.  He  acted  real 
glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  what  in  the  world 
I  was  doing  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
without  first  coming  up  to  their  office.  I 
told  him  I  had  tried  to  get  into  their  office, 
but  the  job  was  too  much  for  me  and  I  had 
given  it  up. 

"'I  guess  you  are  kidding  me  about  our 
new  system,'  the  sales  manager  replied. 
'That's  just  one  of  the  improvements  the 
new  boss  has  put  in.  I  tell  you  he;s  a  real 
business  man.  There  is  no  waste  motion  in 
our  establishment  now.  Every  executive 
has  a  private  office  where  he  can  do  his 
work  without  being  disturbed  by  useless  in- 
terruptions. Every  executive  in  the  place 
is  strong  for  the  new  system.' 

"The  sales  manager  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  it  seemed  a  shame  to  inject  a  note  of 
pessimism  into  the  conversation.  But  I  had 
known  him  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  am 
on  a  pretty  familiar  basis  with  him.  Be- 
sides, I  was  still  mad  from  my  interview 
with  the  efficient  office  boy. 

"'Do  you  mean  to  say,  Bill,'  I  asked, 
'  that  every  one  of  you  fellows  who  used  to 
sit  grouped  round  the  Old  Man  in  the  old 
days  in  the  middle  of  the  big  room  now  has 
a  private  office  all  to  himself? ' 

"Bill  replied  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  the  fellows  all  felt  that  they  could  do 
better  work  that  way. 

"'And  when  a  visitor  or  a  customer 
wants  to  see  you  he  has  got  to  send  in  a 
card  just  like  you  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  something?' 

"Bill  said  I  was  putting  it  pretty  strong, 
but  that  a  little  formality  in  business  cer- 
tainly did  make  for  increased  efficiency.  I 
am  afraid  I  was  somewhat  presumptuous 
in  what  I  said  next. 

'"All  right,  Bill,'  I  replied,  'but  I  want 
to  ask  you  just  one  question  as  man  to  man: 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  like  the  new  system 
because  of  its  increased  efficiency,  or  is  it 
because  that  private  office  and  the  bell  boy 
and  the  visiting  cards  give  you  a  feeling  of 
personal  importance?'" 

No  Customers  to  Practice  On 

"Bill  was  a  good  enough  sport  not  to  get 
mad  at  me  for  my  impudence.  He  even 
laughed  a  little  as  he  answered. 

"'I  don't  deny  that  I  enjoy  doing  things 
in  the  grand  manner,'  he  said.  'But  you 
can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  the  biggest  business  in  our  history 
right  now.' 

"'Of  course  you  are  doing  a  big  business 
now,'  I  went  back  at  him,  'because  in  your 
line  the  supply  hasn't  yet  caught  up  with 
the  demand.  From  the  looks  of  the  store 
windows  here  in  New  York  I  judge  that  the 
merchants  can  sell  almost  anything,  even 
dinner  plates  that  cost  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  apiece.  You  don't  have  to 
make  any  effort  to  sell  all  the  goods  you 
can  get.  But  that  condition  isn't  going  to 
last  always.  One  of  these  days  there  is 
going  to  be  plenty  of  goods  again.  Then 
the  buyers  are  going  to  have  their  inning. 
The  merchants  will  shop  round  among  you 
wholesalers  just  the  way  the  folks  in  my 
town  out  in  Kentucky  shop  up  and  down 
Main  Street.  When  that  time  comes  they 
are  going  to  patronize  the  concerns  where 
they  have  made  the  most  personal  friend- 
ships. 

Up  in  your  place,  Bill,'  I  concluded, 
'it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  forgetting  all 
about  the  human  side.  It  is  fine  to  have  an 
efficient,  smooth-running  organization;  but 


the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  world  isn't 
going  to  get  you  anywhere  if  you  haven't 
any  customers  to  practice  it  on.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  is  just  the  fix  you  are  going  to 
be  in  if  you  continue  to  regard  yourselves 
as  dignified  executives  instead  of  plain 
human  beings.'" 

I  never  did  hear  whether  Bill  had  an 
adequate  comeback  for  this  caustic  speech, 
because  someone  came  along  just  then  and 
the  Kentuckian  had  to  leave.  But  his  re- 
marks seemed  to  touch  a  universal  note. 
How  to  have  system  and  humanness  at  the 
same  time  is  a  hard  problem— so  hard,  in 
fact,  that  some  business  concerns  seem  to 
have  given  up  trying.  But  many  of  the  big- 
gest business  executives  in  the  country  are 
working  overtime  to  devise  plans  by  which 
their  organizations'  may  be  efficient  and 
human  at  the  same  time. 

In  a  small  Northern  city  there  is  a  manu- 
facturing concern  whose  success  has  been 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  past  ten  years.  A 
few  years  ago  it  employed  three  hundred 
people;  now  it  has  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  on  its  pay  roll.  Then  its  product 
was  sold  to  dealers  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
hundred  miles  round  the  factory;  now  its 
traveling  men  solicit  business  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  country.  Recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  president  of  this  concern,  the  man 
who  is  credited  with  a  large  share  of  its 
success. 

Trying  to  Keep  Human 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  factory  in  ques- 
tion is  located  in  a  small  city,  and  its 
president  is  distinctly  a  small-town  .type. 
He  likes  to  talk  about  the  crop  prospects 
of  the  farmers  in  his  home  township  or  of 
the  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  cow 
sheds  at  the  local  fair  grounds.  City  visi- 
tors seeing  him  walking  about  the  home 
town  might  consider  him  a  rube.  But  he 
can  tell  offhand  .the  credit  ratings  of  re- 
tailers on  Washington  Street  in  Boston, 
what  novelties  are  being  sold  on  Market 
Street  in  San  Francisco,  or  how  the  price  of 
cotton  is  affecting  business  on  Main  Street 
in  Dallas.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  something 
of  the  system  which  had  caused  his  concern 
to  forge  ahead  so  rapidly. 

"We  haven't  got  much  of  s.  system,"  he 
replied,  "except  to  keep  ourselves  as  human 
as  possible." 

He  poked  me  on  the  arm  to  emphasize 
the  point  he  was  about  to  make. 

"When  a  concern  is  small,"  he  went  on, 
"it  is  usually  easy  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  people.  But  as  the  business  grows 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  executives  to 
get  so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  work  that 
they  get  out  of  touch  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  country. 

"I  have  seen  a  good  many  concerns  grow 
to  a  certain  size,  and  then  stop  growing 
for  just  that  reason. 

"  The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The 
head  of  the  firm  is  putting  in  his  best 
efforts;  his  success  leads  him  to  believe  his 
concern  is  making  the  best  product  there 
is,  and  he  gets  the  idea  that  dealers  all 
along  the  line  are  impatiently  waiting  for 
his  traveling  men  to  come  along  so  they 
may  place  big  orders.  He  forgets  that 
heads  of  other  firms  are  working  just  as 
earnestly  as  he  is,  and  possibly  turning  out 
a  product  that  suits  the  people  better.  The 
first  thing  he  knows  some  better-informed 
competitor  is  getting  the  lion's  share  of  the 
business. 

"In  our  factory  here,"  concluded  the 
president,  "we  aren't  going  to  get  into  that 
fix  if  we  can  help  it.  We  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  keep  ourselves  from  getting  that 
way.  And  I  figure  that  the  money  we 
spend  to  keep  ourselves  human  is  about 
the  best  investment  we  can  make." 

The  factory  president  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  told  me  that  his  concern  spent 
a  lot  of  money  to  keep  itself  human.  At 
regular  intervals  each  executive  of  the 
company  goes  out  on  the  road  along  with 
one  of  the  regular  traveling  men  to  cover  a 
cer£ain  territory. 

Selling  goods  is  no  part  of  the  executive's 
function  when  on  such  a  trip;  he  merely 
walks  round  and  talks  with  storekeepers, 
their  clerks,  their  porters  and  anyone  else 
who  may  be  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  sale  of  his  company's  product.  What 
he  mainly  looks  for  is  kicks.  He  makes  a 
note  of  every  criticism  of  his  company's 
goods  or  methods,  and  such  criticisms  are 
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"Bigger  than  Weather" 

GREATCOATS 

for  Men  and  Women 

PATRICK  designers  have  injected  into  the  1920-21  styles 
clean-cut,  fashionable  lines  which  match  in  every  respect 
the  quality  of  the  famous  Patrick  cloth  from  which  these 
garments  are  so  carefully  tailored. 


T 


There  is  no  other  cloth  just  like  Patrick 
cloth.  It  is  as  distinctive  to  Amer- 
ica as  are  friezes  to  Ireland,  cheviots 
to  Scot  land  and  tweeds  to  England .  1 1 
is  made  of  the  thick,  long-fibre  wool 
from  "sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow." 

Manufactured  exclusively  in  Patrick 
woolen  mills  and  made  up  into  gar- 
mentsinPatrickf  actories ,  Patrick  con- 
trols every  manufacturing  process — 
from  raw  wool  to  finished  garments. 


Look  for  the  green  and  black  Patrick 
label  in  the  Greatcoat,  Mackinaw, 
Sweater,  Cap,  Wool  Hosiery  and 
Blanket  that  you  buy. , 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Pat- 
rick Pure  Wool  Products,  we  will 
direct  you  to  one  who  does. 
Send  for  catalog  of  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children,  showing 
Patrick-Duluth  fabrics  in  natural 
colors. 

PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Sole  Manufacturers 
of  both  Cloth 
and  Garments 


4  Pure  Northern  Woor^^fjom  Sheep  thai  thrive  in  theSnow± 
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^ri^fmas  Carols 

nd  Jiappinejs 


Handed  Down  thru  the  Ages 

CHRISTMAS,  THE  GREAT  BIRTHDAY,  since  its 
very  beginning  has  been  identified  with  music. 

The  Angels'  Song  of  peace  and  good  will  at  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  the  first  Christmas  Carol. 

Centuries  later  on  the  Isle  of  Man  inhabitants 
kept  watch  with  the  Shepherds  while  minstrels 
chanted  Carols. 

In  medieval  times,  groups  of  the  common  people  of 
England  serenaded  their  neighbors  with  Carols  early  on 
Christmas  Morn.  Nobles,  too,  found  keen  joy  in  the 
charm  of  the  simple  verse  and  song. 

Today,  as  you  think  of  the  happiness  associated  with  the 
Christmas  Carols,  think  of  the  joy  that  will  come  into 
thousands  of  homes  this  Christmas 
through  the  giving  of  music  made 
possible  by  the  phonograph.  Think  of 
the  cultural  influence  music  brings, 
the  home  interest  it  fosters,  the  inspi- 
ration it  provides,  the  entertainment  it 
gives  to  family  and  friends. 

A  New  Standard 

A  new  standard  in  quality  of  tone  is  brought 
to  reproductive  music  by  the 
Paramount  Phonograph. 
All  three  tone  units  were  de- 
signed in  a  scientific  way — not 
as  separate  units  to  fit  into  an 
assembled  instrument,  but  as 
co-ordinated  parts  so  each  unit 
acts  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
others. 

Paramount  Records 

Paramount  records  represent 
new  progress  in  record  record- 
ing and  making.  You  can  play 
these  records  and  all  other 
makes  on  the  Paramount 
with  surprising  realism  of 
tone.  Thus  you  can  make 
your   musical  library 
complete. 

See  your  Paramount  dealer. 
Start  the  New  Year  with  music 
and  new  happiness  inyourhome. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  CO.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 
FACTORIES  ALSO  IN  SHEBOYGAN  AND  GRAFTON 
RECORDING  LABORATORIES:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Distributing  Palnli  in  Principal  Citl'tl 

Paramount 

Phonographs  &  Records 


carefully  threshed  out  at  directors'  meetings 
when  he  gets  back  home. 

Another  custom  of  the  concern  is  to  in- 
vite dealers  from  every  part  of  the  country 
to  visit  the  factory,  all  expenses  being  on 
the  concern,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
ideas.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  big  dealers  would  be  the  ones  mainly  to 
receive  such  invitations,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  A  dealer  may  be  buying  only  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  the  concern's  product 
a  year,  but  if  an  executive  on  one  of  his 
information  trips  thinks  such  a  man  has 
ideas  the  little  merchant  is  just  as  liable  to 
be  invited  to  the  factory  as  the  largest 
dealer  in  his  city. 

Last  fall  one  of  the  factory  executives 
was  in  a  Far  Western  state,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  small  merchant  who 
seemed  to  be  rather  wide  awake,  and  the 
executive  invited  him  over  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner  and  an  evening's  talk.  Before  leav- 
ing town  the  executive  asked  the  merchant 
if  he  would  not  like  to  take  a  trip  at  the 
expense  of  the  big  factory  down  East. 

"Bring  your  wife  along,  too,"  said  the 
executive,  "and  prepare  to  stay  a  week  or 
two  with  us.  We  will  try  to  show  you  both 
a  pleasant  time." 

The  executive  had  nothing  definite  in 
mind  other  than  that  the  merchant  was  a 
live  sort  of  a  fellow  who  was  handling  their 
goods  and  might  have  an  idea  or  two  which 
could  be  used.  The  merchant  himself  was 
rather  puzzled  at  the  unexpected  invitation, 
and  expressed  his  thanks,  saying  he  would 
see  about  it.  There  the  matter  rested  until 
the  regular  traveling  man  of  the  concern 
came  to  town  a  month  later.  After  the 
usual  greetings,  the  traveling  man  asked 
the  merchant  what  he  had  decided  to  do 
about  visiting  the  factory. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,"  answered  the  merchant. 
"It  was  mighty  nice  for  him  to  invite  me, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  only  politeness  on  his 
part,  and  I  don't  feel  right  to  let  anyone 
spend  so  much  money  on  me.  It  would 
cost  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  for  my  wife 
and  me  to  make  that  trip.  It's  too  much." 

The  traveling  man  was  an  old  hand  who 
knew  the  policies  of  his  firm  and  what  had 
made  it  successful. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  the  expense," 
he  said.  "If  the  Old  Man  asked  you  to  go 
he  believes  it  is  going  to  pay.  Just  remem- 
ber this:  If  they  get  one  tiny  idea  from  you 
which  they  put  into  practice  the  expense  of 
your  trip  will  amount  to  nothing  in  com- 
parison. Just  you  pack  up  your  things  and 
make  the  trip." 

Care  in  Advertising 

Thus  urged,  the  merchant  went.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  factory  town,  he  and  his  wife 
were  met  at  the  station  and  driven  to  the 
best  hotel  by  an  official  of  the  concern. 
Each  day  someone  took  them  on  long  auto- 
mobile trips  or  to  the  county  fair  then  in 
progress.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  end 
of  their  stay  that  the  merchant  was  in- 
vited to  sit  in  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
departments  and  give  advice  or  criticism 
regarding  the  company's  product.  He  ap- 
preciated that  it  was  up  to  him  to  make 
some  striking  suggestions,  but  he  couldn't 
think  of  any. 

He  felt  futile  and  foolish  that  he  had  al- 
lowed the  concern  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  him  when  he  could  not  give  them  any 
valuable  advice  in  return.  But  the  officials 
were  very  polite,  merely  thanking  him  for 
coming  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  had 
enjoyed  himself. 

When  the  conference  broke  up  the  adver- 
tising manager  asked  the  merchant  to  step 
into  his  department,  saying  he  wanted  to 
show  him  some  new  advertising  features 
which  were  being  worked  out.  The  mer- 
chant was  much  interested.  He  had  no 
idea  before  how  much  care  was  spent  in 
preparation  of  the  page  advertisements 
which  greeted  him  from  his  favorite  maga- 
zines each  issue.  He  had  a  hazy  idea  that 
someone  in  the  factory  just  wrote  the  ads 
during  his  spare  time  and  mailed  them  to 
the  magazine,  just  as  he  himself  would 
write  his  newspaper  advertisement  after  he 
had  closed  his  store  back  home  and  carry 
it  round  to  the  newspaper  office  in  time  to 
be  published  in  the  morning. 

But  here  he  saw  advertisements  which 
were  being  planned  months  in  advance. 
Sketches  by  a  famous  illustrator  were  scat- 
tered about,  depicting  the  concern's  product 
in  all  sorts  of  attractive  ways,  and  bits  of 
descriptive  text  were  blue-penciled  and 

changed  until  the  person  who  wrote  them 
would  not  have  known  them. 


Over  the  advertising  manager's  desk  was 
a  framed  motto  which  read: 

"Thioy  Don't  Want  to  Rrad  It!" 

It  was  such  a  peculiar  motto  that  the 
merchant  asked  what  it  meant.  The  adver- 
tising manager  laughed. 

"  I  keep  that  motto  in  mind  every  minute 
while  I  am  at  work,"  he  said.  "It  means 
just  what  it  says.  Most  people  are  mentally 
lazy  when  it  comes  to  reading.  They  don't 
want  to  read  advertisements,  anyhow;  and 
they  won't  read  them  unless  the  advertise- 
ments are  so  good  as  actually  to  compel 
attention." 

He  pointed  to  the  blue-penciled  bits  of 
copy. 

"I  have  spent  as  much  as  a  week's  work 
on  a  single  paragraph,"  he  said,  "trying  to 
get  my  message  into  the  fewest  possible 
words.  If  I  can  say  what  I  want  to  in  fifty 
words,  I  will  catch  many  a  reader  who 
would  pass  over  it  if  I  had  used  five  hun- 
dred words. 

"It's  awfully  hard,  sometimes,  ruthlessly 
to  blue-pencil  some  beautiful  phrase  telling 
just  how  good  our  product  really  is,"  con- 
eluded  the  advertising  manager,  "but  I 
nerve  myself  to  do  it  by  thinking  that  for 
every  unnecessary  word  I  leave  out  I  am 
perhaps  gaining  a  thousand  additional 
readers." 

The  merchant  thought  uneasily  of  some 
of  the  ads  he  had  been  guilty  of  inflicting  on 
the  public  of  his  home  town,  and  resolved 
to  do  better.  He  suddenly  remembered 
that  it  was  September,  while  his  ad  in  the 
leading  motion-picture  house  of  his  home 
town  still  urged  the  public  to  give  him  a 
call  and  inspect  the  beautiful  spring  goods 
which  were  arriving  daily. 

A  Practical  Suggestion 

His  guilty  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  advertising  manager,  who  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  dealers'  helps  which  were  in 
preparation.  One  in  particular  was  very 
handsome.  It  was  a  large  pasteboard  cut- 
out designed  to  be  shown  in  merchants' 
windows,  and  represented  a  very  pretty  girl 
looking  at  some  of  the  concern's  produc- 
tions, the  pretty  girl  registering  great  de- 
light. The  advertising  manager  was  frankly 
proud  of  the  design. 

"Don't  you  believe  that  cut-out  in  one 
of  your  show  windows  would  help  sell  some 
of  our  goods?"  he  asked. 

The  merchant  agreed  that  the  cut-out 
was  very  attractive,  and  would  surely  help 
to  sell  goods.  But  when  he  came  to  exam- 
ine it  closer  he  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  do  me  any  good," 
he  said.  "  It's  too  large  to  get  into  either  of 
my  show  windows." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  had  a  pretty  good- 
sized  store!"  replied  the  advertising  man- 
ager. "Surely  your  windows  are  large 
enough  to  display  it  in!  I  showed  it  to  a 
merchant  here  in  our  town  and  he  said  it 
was  just  the  right  size." 

The  Westerner  pondered  a  moment. 

"I've  noticed  that  the  stores  round  this 
part  of  the  country  don't  have  their  show 
windows  cased  in  the  way  we  do  out  West," 
he  said.  "Probably  they  don't  need  to, 
because  it  rains  a  good  deal,  and  there  isn't 
much  dust  flying. 

"But,  you  know,  out  where  I  live,"  he 
continued,  "it  seldom  rains  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  dust  is  pretty 
bad  at  times.  If  we  didn't  have  our  win- 
dows cased  in  to  protect  the  displays  we 
should  have  a  lot  of  stuff  ruined.  So  every 
merchant  has  a  back  of  glass  or  fancy  wood 
to  his  show  windows,  with  a  small  opening 
for  the  window  trimmer  to  get  through. 
I  am  sure  there  isn't  a  show  window  in  my 
town  with  an  opening  large  enough  to  get 
that  pretty-girl  advertisement  of  yours 
through.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  six  inches 
shorter." 

The  advertising  manager  accepted  the 
the  suggestion,  and  gave  orders  to  have  the 
cut-out  made  six  inches  shorter  to  meet 
requirements  of  dusty  sections  as  well  as 
rainy  ones.  The  merchant  went  home, 
having  had  a  good  time  at  the  expense  of 
the  manufacturing  concern,  but  feeling 
decidedly  guilty  at  having  allowed  them  to 
spend  so  much  money  in  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  trip.  He  felt  that  the  occasion 
demanded  that  he  should  have  given  them 
some  great  constructive  idea,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  think  of  a  thing. 

A  month  later  the  concern's  regular 
traveling  man  came  into  his  store,  and  after 
booking  an  order  asked  the  merchant  how 
he  had  enjoyed  his  visit  at  the  factory. 

(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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The  great  service  Waune 
renders  customer  and  dealer 


"A  Gallon?"  Click!  Down  goes  the  quantity  lever.  A  turn  of  the 
crank  and  Wayne  delivers  a  gallon.  No  muss  or  spillage.  At  a  glance 
the  Wayne  Dial  assures  the  customer  of  accurate  measure  and  the 
dealer  of  full  profit.  Every  drop  saved— it's  either  in  customer's  can 
or  dealer's  tank. 

As  the  modern  scale  weighs,  as  the  cash  register  records,  so  a  Wayne 
measures  and  records  liquids — kerosene,  gasoline,  lubricating  and 
paint  oils. 

To  the  customer  a  Wayne  Storage  System  means  a  square  deal; 
clean,  quick,  convenient  service— freedom  from  offensive  odors  and 
taints.  A  Wayne  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  up-to-date  grocer,  druggist, 
hardware  or  implement  dealer. 

To  the  dealer  Wayne's  installation,  regardless  of  store  size  or  arrangement,  means 
a  saving  of  needless  steps  and  labor.  Built  dirt,  dust  and  fire  proof,  it  eliminates 
waste,  adds  profit  and  multiplies  sales.  A  Wayne  makes  "package  goods"  of.your  oil. 

Alongside  your  finest  merchandise,  in  plain  view,  a  Wayne  will  attract  trade,  serve 
faithfully  and  satisfy  your  most  exacting  customers.  Thousands  attest  to  Wayne's 
endless  advantages. 

When  you  write,  ask  for  descriptive  bulletins  or  the  personal  advice  of  an  expert 
covering  your  specific  requirements.   Both  are  gratis. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  and  Pump  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

A  national  organization  with  offices  in  thirty-four 
cities.   Repair  stocks  and  service  at  your  command. 


LIQUID  STORAGE  SYSTEMS 


No.  364  Standard  Wayne  Long  Distance 
Pump  for  handling  and  measuring  gaso- 
line and  oils  inside  stores,  garages  and 
factories.  Measures  pints,  quarts,  half- 
gallons  and  gallons  at  a  crank  turn. 
Used  in  connection  with  underground  or 
basement  storage. 


Gasoline  and  Oil 
Storage  Systems 


Heavy  Metal 
Storage  Tanks 


Oil  Filtration 
Systems 


Oil  Burning 
Systems 


Furnaces  for  Metal  Melting 
Forging  and  Heat  Treating 
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Let  the  Kahn  Dealer  Measure  You 

— he  knows  how 


FURTHERMORE,  he  will  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  fabric  and  style  your  person' 
ality  demands. 

He  has  at  his  disposal,  and  will  place  before 
you,  hundreds  of  samples  of  high'grade,  pure' 
wool  materials,  including  scores  of  authentic 
tailoring  fabrics,  many  of  them  exclusive  with 
him  in  your  community  because  they  are  con' 
fined  to  the  Kahn  Tailoring  Company. 

Furthermore,  he  is  able  to  give  you  that 
assurance  of  satisfaction  which  every  good 
dresser  demands. 

All  over  America  the  Kahn  label  is  recog' 
nized  as  a  quality  label.  It  means  more  than 
pure'wool  and  perfect  fit — it  means  that  your 
clothes  have  that  gentlemanly  air  born  only 
of  hand'tailoring. 


If  the  clothes  you  wear  bear  the  Kahn 
label,  they  are  the  best  clothes  that  can 
possibly  be  made,  no  matter  what  price  adjust' 
ments  may  be  necessary  to  meet  rapidly  changing 
conditions. 

Right  now,  your  Kahn  dealer  is  selling 
winter  garments  at  prices  that  have  been  adjusted 
to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  lower  living  costs. 

Later  he  will  have  on  display  a  most  com' 
plete  assortment  of  lighter  spring  materials  at 
reasonable  prices — Kahn  quality  considered.  In 
this  period  of  price  readjustment  Kahn  tailored' 
tcmeasure  garments  continue  to  represent  the 
greatest  qualityvalue  for  the  money. 

And  the  Kahn  dealer  continues  to  supply  the 
finest  made'tcmeasure  clothes  in  his  community. 


Note  to  Clothiers,  Haberdashers 
and  Special  Order  Tailoring 
Dealers:  If  KAHN  Tailoring  is 
not  no'w  being  handled  in  your 
community,  we  have  a  proposition 
that  will  increase  your  profits  and 
prestige.  W rite  for  our  Spring 
sample  line — backed  by  our  con- 
sistent advertising  campaign  in 
this  and  other  publications. 


KAHN  -TA1LK7I?)N^i  -  SZ<^ 

1IME71A1MAH»^7L-1S  MADE  TV  MEASURE  CLVTHES 
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(Continued  from  Page  114) 

"Oh,  I  enjoyed  it  all  right,"  answered  the 
merchant,  "but  I  feel  like  sending  them  a 
check  to  pay  them  for  all  the  money  they 
spent  on  me.  I  wasn't  able  to  tell  them 
anything  they  didn't  know  already." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  an- 
swered the  traveling  man.  "I  happen  to 
know  the  firm  is  more  than  satisfied. 
Didn't  our  advertising  man  show  you  a 
window-display  piece  that  he  was  getting 
out?" 

"Yes,  he  showed  it  to  me,  and  I  thought 
it  was  very  good,"  replied  the  merchant. 

"And  didn't  you  tell  him  it  wouldn't  be 
any  good  for  the  merchants  out  West  here 
because  it  would  be  too  big  to  get  into  the 
little  doors  which  the  window  trimmers 
have  to  go  through  to  arrange  their  dis- 
plays?" _ 

"I  believe  I  did,"  the  merchant  recalled. 

"What  you  didn't  know,"  persisted  the 
traveling  man,  "is  that  the  concern  was 
about  to  place  an  order  for  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  those 
display  pieces.  If  they  had  been  made  in 
the  size  as  originally  designed  they  would 
have  been  perfectly  useless  to  half  the 
dealers  in  the  country. 

"You  told  them  something  that  they 
couldn't  possibly  have  known,  and  thereby 
saved  them  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Forget  that  idea  of  yours  about  sending 
them  a  check.  They  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  bargain." 

Not  long  ago  I  had  some  business  with  a 
manufacturing  concern  whose  headquarters 
is  in  a  big  New  York  office  building.  I  had 
expected  to  have  quite  a  time  getting  an 
interview  with  the  vice  president,  but  to 
my  surprise  it  was  a  very  easy  matter. 
When  I  went  into  the  general  offices  he  was 
in  plain  sight  through  the  open  door  of  his 
private  room,  with  his  name  and  title 
showing  above  the  entrance. 

A  competent-appearing  young  woman 
asked  me  pleasantly  what  she  might  do  for 
me,  and  directly  I  told  her  she  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  vice  president's  door 
and  asked  if  he  was  busy.  He  said  he 
wasn't;  in  a  moment  I  was  in  his  presence. 
No  one  asked  me  for  my  card  or  what  I 
wanted;  I  might  have  had  a  set  of  books 
concealed  about  my  person  for  all  they 
knew. 

There  was  a  pleasing  assumption  that 
I  had  some  proper  business  with  the  vice 
president  or  I  wouldn't  have  been  there. 
Later  I  commented  on  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  no  trick  at  all  to  get  at  him,  and  the 
vice  president  explained  it  to  me. 

Doing  Business  by  Rule 

"We  used  to  be  formal  enough,"  he  said, 
"until  we  found  it  didn't  always  pay.  We 
used  to  make  every  caller  send  in  a  card 
and  tell  in  advance  what  he  wanted  before 
he  could  see  any  of  the  executives.  We 
figured  that  we  were  increasing  our  effi- 
ciency by  protecting  ourselves  from  the 
chance  of  having  our  time  taken  up  by  un- 
profitable callers. 

"We  were  just  as  formal  in  our  organiza- 
tion as  we  were  toward  outsiders.  We  had 
a  set  of  rules  under  which  we  worked,  and 
no  one  from  the  president  down  could 
deviate  from  any  one  of  them  and  get 
away  with  it." 

The  vice  president  looked  reminiscently 
out  tne  window  a  few  minutes  before  he 
continued. 

"We  had  become  a  beautiful  machine," 
he  said — "a  beautiful,  smoothly  working 
machine.  We  had  grown  so  big  that  we  were 
getting  away  from  the  personal  note,  which 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  any  business  con- 
cern, big  or  little. 

"The  incident  that  woke  us  up  to  our 
danger  and  really  caused  us  to  change  our 
methods  happened  about  three  years  ago, 
and  had  to  do  with  one  of  our  branch  man- 
agers, a  fellow  whom  I  will  call  Hayes. 

"As  you  know,  we  make  a  line  of  office 
appliances.  We  have  more  than  thirty 
branch  offices  throughout  the  country,  and 
up  to  the  time  I  speak  of  they  were  all  run 
with  the  same  set  of  rules,  the  chief  one 
being  that  the  branch  manager  must  pro- 
duce a  profit  or  lose  his  job. 

"This  was  the  most  inflexible  rule  of  all. 
No  matter  what  local  conditions  might  be, 
every  branch  office  had  to  be  profitable.  If 
it  ran  at  a  loss  for  three  consecutive  months 
the  manager  was  dropped.  It  did  him  no 
good  to  send  excuses.  The  company  did 
not  want  excuses;  it  wanted  business. 

"At  that  time  I  was  sort  of  special 
agent,  my  principal  duties  being  to  visit  the 
branch  offices  at  regular  intervals  to  see  that 


the  policies  of  the  company  were  being  car- 
ried out,  and  whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  fire  a  branch  manager  it  was  my  unpleas- 
ant function  to  do  it. 

"The  branch  over  which  Hayes  presided 
began  to  run  below  its  normal  quota  of 
sales.  The  home  office  prodded  him  with  its 
form  letters  to  no  purpose.  He  did  not 
answer  the  form  letters,  and  did  not  send 
any  excuses  for  his  poor  showing,  merely 
sending  in  his  few  orders  without  comment. 
When  three  months  had  passed,  during 
which  his  office  showed  an  actual  loss  of 
money,  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  town  and 
check  him  out.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
I  walked  into  his  office. 

"Hayes  was  sitting  at  his  desk  when  I 
entered.  He  was  a  pleasant  fellow  of  thirty- 
five  whom  I  had  known  for  years,  and  I 
really  hated  to  do  what  I  had  come  for.  He 
saved  me  from  embarrassment  by  bringing 
up  the  subject  first. 

"'Hello,'  he  said  pleasantly.  'I  guess  I 
knowwhatyou'rejherefor.  When  do  I  quit? ' 
_  "I  told  him  that  unfortunately  he  was 
right  as  to  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  I 
would  try  to  get  him  fixed  up  with  some 
lesser  position  with  the  company;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  reminded  him  that  his 
branch  had  lost  money  for  three  successive 
months,  and  the  company's  rules  were  in- 
flexible on  the  subject.  He  had  lost  money 
for  the  company,  and  in  doing  so  had  lost 
his  job;  that  was  all." 

A  Journey  Round  the  Town 

"  I  didn't  know  until  afterward  how  hard 
it  was  hitting  Hayes  to  lose  his  job  at  that 
particular  time;  and  even  if  I  had,  it  could 
have  made  no  difference,  because  the  rule 
was  plain.  His  wife  had  been  desperately 
sick,  and  her  hospital  bills  had  cut  into  his 
savings  to  such  an  extent  that  a  lesser  posi- 
tion with  the  company  would  mean  hard- 
ship. Besides,  she  was  not  yet  in  condition 
to  be  moved.  But  Hayes  did  not  intimate 
anything  of  this  as  he  faced  me  across  his 
desk. 

"'All  right,'  he  said;  'I  don't  blame  you. 
You  are  merely  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the 
company.   I  accept  my  firing  cheerfully.' 

"He  handed  me  the  keys  to  the  office  and 
safe  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer  in  charge, 
and  then  spoke  to  me  in  a  different  tone. 

"'Now  that  I  am  out  of  a  job,'  he  said 
cordially, '  I  can  talk  to  you  as  one  friend  to 
another.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  special 
favor  to  be  my  guest  to-day  and  run  round 
town  a  little  with  me.  Will  you  do  it?' 

"  He  was  so  earnest  about  it  that  I  could 
not  very  well  refuse.  Accordingly  I  left  the 
office  in  charge  of  the  bookkeeper,  and  to- 
gether Hayes  and  I  went  out  on  the  streets. 

"  It  was  a  Middle- Western  town  of  round 
two  hundred  thousand  population,  the  two 
principal  business  streets  lined  with  big  de- 
partment stores,  clothing  and  shoe  estab- 
lishments, and  the  general  run  of  other  lines 
of  business  capable  of  standing  the  pressure 
of  high  rents  obtaining  in  a  city  of  that  size. 
I  commented  on  the  fact  that  it  looked  like 
a  good  business  town.  Hayes  smiled  as  he 
replied. 

"'Yes,  it  is  a  good  business  town,'  he 
agreed,  'and  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  I 
must  be  a  poor  branch  manager  to  allow  my 
office  to  lose  money  for  three  successive 
months  in  such  a  good  town.' 

"  We  didn't  talk  any  more  on  the  subject 
as  Hayes  led  me  along  the  business  streets, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  look  into  show 
windows.  Practically  all  the  stores  seemed 
to  be  having  sales,  based  on  various  excuses. 
One  department  store  was  cutting  ladies' 
suits  in  half  because  it  was  the  establish- 
ment's nineteenth  birthday.  A  shoe  store 
had  its  shoes  marked  down  because  it  was 
the  last  week  in  the  month.  A  jewelry  estab- 
lishment had  its  show  windows  full  of 
ladies'  platinum  wrist  watches  advertised 
at  a  third  off,  in  order,  as  the  advertisement 
said,  to  encourage  habits  of  punctuality. 

"We  stopped  before  two  or  three  loca- 
tions in  the  business  district  where  excava- 
tions had  been  made  for  office  buildings, 
but  no  work  was  going  on.  Hayes  explained 
that  there  had  been  a  succession  of  labor 
troubles,  and  operations  had  been  held  up 
pending  settlement.  Then  we  got  in  a  street 
car  and  went  out  into  the  manufacturing 
district.  Hayes  explained  that  he  wanted 
to  see  two  or  three  concerns  with  whom  he 
had  been  figuring  on  putting  in  some  of  our 
machines.  As  we  entered  the  office  of  the 
first  concern  I  noticed  that  Hayes  seemed 
to  be  on  a  friendly  basis  with  everyone.  He 
spoke  to  several  of  the  employees,  calling 
them  by  their  first  names,  and  then  asked 
if  the  general  manager  was  in.   On  being 


Cotton  Comfort 
Woolen  Warmth 
Iron  Clad  Durability 

The  softness  of  cotton  and  the 
warmth  of  wool  have  been  knit  into 
this  durable,  medium-weight  sock. 

Next  to  the  skin  one  finds  a  layer  of 
soft  cotton-comfort  while  the  outer 
layer  of  smooth-knit  worsted  pro- 
vides the  required  woolen- warmth. 
A  rich,  dark  oxford  gray,  the  sock  is 
as  handsome  as  it  is  right  in  texture 
and  weight.  It  is  Iron  Clad,  which 
means  unusual  durability. 
If  you  do  not  know  of  an  Iron  Clad 
dealer  nearby,  send  us  75c  (if  you 
live  east  of  the  Rockies)  for  each 
pair  wanted,  stating  size  (sizes  9Yl 
to  W/2).  If  you  prefer  black,  or- 
der No.  335,  same  price.  We  will 
forward  to  your  address,  postage 
prepaid.   Mail  your  order  to-day 
to  Cooper- Wells  &  Co.,  212  Vine 
St.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  *_ 

Cooper- Wells  &  Co. 

212  Vine  St.      St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


IRON  CLAD 
No.  334-0 
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Order 

btj  Mail 


"The  SbutR'sMostJamous- Confection 

ORIGINAL 

fMAIl  BDAf  fUVC! 


CRUNEWALD 


IF  YOU  have  ever  visited  New 
Orleans,  then  of  course  you  have 
tasted  this  famous  candy  which 
The  Hotel  Grunewald  Caterers 
have  made  and  sold  for  years. 

The  demand  has  become  so  great 

that  wc  arc  now  supplying  Original  Creole 
Pralines  (Grunewald)  direct  by  mail,  par- 
cel post  insured,  in  specially  constructed 
mailing  cartons,  carefully  packed. 


Absolutely  pure,  made  only  of 
pure  Louisiana  Cane  Sugar  and  Louisi- 
ana (whole-half)  pecan  meats. 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  through- 
out in  producing  this  famous  candy.  Clean- 
liness and  purity  are  Grunewald  watch- 
words. That's  why  Original  Creole  Pra- 
lines  (Grunewald)  a  re  regarded  everywhere 
as  the  highest  quality  Creole  Pralines 
made.    Do  not  accept  substitutes! 

A  delightful  confection,  dessert,  or  after- 
dinner  dainty. 


The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 


Dept.  P 

Mail  Orden  filled 
anywhere.  P.O. 
or  I  tprt  Money 
Orderi  or  Perianal 
Checki  accepted. 


A  ho  liy  Mail 

GRUNEWALD 

FORK  DIPT 
Chocolates  and  Hon  Hons 

ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES 

One  pound  $2.00 

ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES 
AND  BON  B0NS 

One  pound  $2.00 

ASSORTED  CHOCOLATE 
NOT  MEATS 

One  pound  $2. CO 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Insured 
FincMt  Material* 
I  .1'  ml  —  Purity 


told  that  he  was,  Hayes  led  the  way  into 
that  executive's  private  office,  and  after 
introducing  me  he  plunged  into  business. 

"'I  am  getting  through  with  the  com- 
pany here,'  he  said,  'but  before  I  leave  I 
want  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about  that 
order  for  our  machines  that  you  have  been 
promising  me.' 

"The  general  manager  replied  in  sincere 
fashion  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Hayes' 
leaving- town,  and  hoped  he  was  bettering 
himself.  But  as  to  buying  the  machines  he 
was  positive. 

"'You  know  how  conditions  are  round 
here,  Hayes,'  he  said.  'I  have  promised  to 
buy  your  machines,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
But  it  is  going  to  be  three  or  four  months, 
as  I  figure  it,  before  conditions  will  warrant 
our  making  the  outlay.  Until  then  we  will 
have  to  get  along  on  the  equipment  we 
have.' 

"Hayes  took  me  to  several  other  con- 
cerns where  he  had  been  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness, but  everywhere  the  answer  was  the 
same:  they  would  not  buy  until  local  con- 
ditions changed.  After  a  while  we  got  back 
to  our  own  office,  and  Hayes  sat  down  at 
his  old  desk  preparatory  to  turning  the 
office  affairs  over  to  me.  Suddenly  he  laid 
down  the  papers  he  had  got  out  of  the  files 
and  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair  facing  me, 
speaking  very  deliberately. 

"'Now  that  I  am  fired,'  he  said,  'I  want 
to  say  a  few  things  for  the  good  of  the 
company  that  I  couldn't  say  when  I  was 
on  its  pay  roll.  I  walked  you  round  town 
this  morning,'  he  continued,  'to  show  you 
just  how  things  are  in  this  city.  You 
noticed  that  all  the  merchants  are  putting 
on  cut-price  sales.  You  don't  suppose  they 
are  doing  it  because  they  love  the  public, 
do  you?  They  are  cutting  the  prices  on 
their  merchandise  because  they  need  the 
money,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

"'As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  city  is  passing 
through  very  hard  times.  On  account  of 
last  summer's  drought  our  trade  territory  is 
in  bad  shape,  and  cannot  pick  up  until  this 
year's  crops  begin  to  come  in.  Besides 
that,  local  labor  troubles  have  held  up 
building  operations,  as  you  saw  by  the  un- 
finished office  buildings.  We  haven't  had 
the  benefit  of  pay  rolls  in  the  building  trades, 
which  would  have  helped  out  a  good  deal. 

" '  There  simply  has  not  been  a  chance  for 
me  to  make  this  office  pay  expenses,  and  it 
will  be  at  least  three  or  four  months  more 
before  it  can  possibly  show  a  profit.  I  have 
recognized  that  fact,  and  have  been  trying 
to  line  up  future  business,  as  you  saw  by 
the  calls  we  made  on  those  manufacturers 
this  morning.'" 

A  Victim  of  the  System 

"Hayes  paused  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow for  a  few  moments  before  he  continued. 

"'What  you  are  doing  is  this,'  he  said: 
'You  have  fired  me,  and  some  ambitious 
young  fellow  will  be  sent  here  to  take  my 
place  who  won't  be  able  to  do  any  more 
than  I  have,  simply  because  the  business 
isn't  here  at  present.  After  three  months' 
losses  you  will  fire  him.  Then  you  will 
send  someone  else  here.  By  that  time  it  is 
possible  that  the  labor  troubles  will  be 
ended  and  the  season's  crops  will  have  been 
turned  into  money.  Business  will  be  nor- 
mal again,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  this 
office  will  begin  to  cash  in  on  all  the  mis- 
sionary work  I  have  been  doing  during  the 
bad  times.  He  will  be  hailed  as  a  wonder 
to  be  able  to  get  business  where  two  of  us 
had  miserably  failed.' 

"Hayes  stopped  for  breath,  and  I  broke 
in  to  ask  him  why  he  hadn't  written  all 
this  to  the  home  office  instead  of  waiting 
until  I  had  to  come  to  take  over  his  job.  He 
got  a  little  sarcastic  at  this. 

"'Why  didn't  I  write  the  home  office?' 
he  repeated.  'You  know  why  I  didn't.  It 
wouldn't  have  done  any  good.  The  home 
office  worships  the  little  god,  system,  too 
much.  The  system  requires  that  any 
branch  manager  shall  lose  his  job  if  he  falls 
down  three  months  in  succession.  It  doesn't 
take  into  consideration  that  one  spot  in  the 
country  may  be  having  bad  times  while 
everywhere  else  things  are  prosperous.  It 
just  assumes  that  the  man  is  to  blame  and 
fires  him.' 

"I  was  quite  a  bit  st  irred  up  over  Hayes' 
line  of  talk.  What  he  said  was  doubtless 
true.  We  were  going  to  lose  a  good  man  in 


him,  and  probably  the  system  would  de- 
mand that  we  fire  someone  else  before  the 
branch  again  would  be  on  a  paying  basis. 
I  asked  Hayes  to  stick  round  a  while. 
Then  I  left  him  to  go  out  and  investigate 
conditions  for  myself.  I 

"I  found  everything  just  as  he  had 
stated.  In  every  line  business  men  were 
simply  marking  time  until  the  poor  con- 
ditions should  adjust  themselves.  No  one 
was  spending  money  for  new  equipment; 
they  were  getting  along  on  what  they  had, 
even  though  it  might  be  inadequate.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  see  why  our  branch 
had  been  losing  money.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  I  went  back  to  see  Hayes.  He  had 
all  his  figures  checked  up  and  was  waiting 
for  me. 

"'Put  up  those  figures,  Hayes,'  I  said. 
'I  am  going  to  defy  the  little  god,  system. ' 
I  want  you  to  get  on  the  train  with  me  and 
go  to  New  York  to  tell  the  Old  Man  just 
what  you  have  told  me.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  fired  someone  else  will  have  to  do  it— 
I  shan't.' 

"  Together  we  went  to  the  home  office  to 
tell  the  story.  I  wasn't  so  sure  that  I 
wouldn't  lose  my  own  job  in  defying  the 
ironclad  rule  of  the  concern,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  any  system  which  let  out  a  man 
like  Hayes  for  something  that  was  beyond 
anyone's  power  to  help  was  fundamentally 
wrong. 

"The  president  of  the  concern  was  then, 
as  now,  a  big  man.  He  had  built  the  busi- 
ness up  himself  from  small  beginnings.  The 
system  that  had  crept  in  had  come  so 
gradually  that  he  did  not  realize  himself, 
probably,  how  strong  it  was.  He  listened 
gravely  to  my  story  of  how  I  had  been  sent 
to  fire  Hayes  and  hadn't  done  it.  After 
asking  a  few  questions  he  leaned  across  the 
desk  at  us  and  spoke  thoughtfully." 

The  President  Relents 

"'According  to  all  the  rules  of  the  con- 
cern,' he  said,  'it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you 
both  for  your  resignations.  You  are  both 
experienced  enough  to  know  that  a  business 
like  ours  with  branches  all  over  the  country 
can't  be  run  like  a  corner  grocery  store. 
We  have  got  to  have  system.' 

"I  thought  there  was  sort  of  a  regretful 
note  in  his  voice  as  he  went  on. 

"'One  of  the  hard  things  about  building 
up  a  big  business,'  he  said,  'is  the  fact  that 
it  gets  one  away  from  human  relationships. 
I  can't  sit  down  and  talk  face  to  face  with 
an  employee  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  so 
I  have  to  frame  up  a  system  for  him  to  go 
by.  But  the  system  that  is  framed  up  for 
the  man  in  Seattle  may  not  fit  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  man  in  Atlanta  is 
working.' 

"  He  waved  his  hand  at  us  to  show  that 
the  interview  was  ended. 

"'Now  you  two  fellows  get  out  of  here,' 
he  commanded.  'Come  back  to-morrow 
morning.'  But  as  we  were  going  out  the 
door  he  called  after  us,  'Don't  go  and  hire 
yourselves  out  to  anyone  else.  Probably 
I  will  be  able  to  find  something  for  you  both 
to  do.' 

"When  we  went  back  next  day  we  found 
the  president  had  been  busy.  He  had 
abolished  the  rule  which  decreed  that  any 
branch  manager  must  be  let  out  whose 
office  showed  a  loss  for  three  successive 
months.  He  spoke  to  Hayes  first. 

"'I  have  created  a  new  job  for  you,'  he 
announced.  '  Twice  a  year  you  are  going  to 
visit  each  of  our  agencies  and  spend  a  couple 
of  friendly  days  with  the  branch  manager. 
You  are  going  to  find  out  what  his  particular 
troubles  are  and  how  his  community  differs 
from  other  communities.  If  he  is  falling 
down  you  will  learn  why,  and  if  he  is  being 
extra  successful  you  will  likewise  find  out 
why.  From  now  on  we  aren't  going  to  lose 
the  services  of  any  good  man  because  his 
territory  happens  to  be  in  a  slump.'" 

It  was  an  entertaining  story,  with  plenty 
of  human  interest.  But  the  vice  president 
had  not  yet  explained  why  it  had  been  so 
easy  to  get  into  his  private  office.  I  pressed 
the  question. 

"I  guess  I  made  kind  of  a  hit  with  the 
chief  on  account  of  my  not  firing  Hayes," 
he  answered,  "and  the  first  thing  I  knew  he 
got  me  elected  to  this  vice-president  job. 
He  and  I  are  in  thorough  accord  on  one 
thing:  When  humanness  and  system  con- 
flict, we  forget  system." 
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cA  Mohawk 

Message  to 
'"Dealers  * 

In  laying  your  plans  for  the  coming  season's 
business,  consider  these  facts: 

You  have  your  choice  of  three  distinct  grades  of 
tires — First,  cheap,  shoddy  tires  which  are  made 
for  bargain  hunters,  and  sold  by  dealers  who 
never  expect  to  see  the  same  customer  twice. 

Second,  middle  grade  tires  which  are  an  honest 
value,  but  are  built  little,  if  any,  better  than 
necessary  to  make  good  the  guarantee.  The 
chief  disadvantage  of  this  business  is  that  it 
shifts  continually  from  brand  to  brand  and  from 
dealer  to  dealer,  rising  and  falling  with  each 
business  flurry. 

Or,  you  can  select  one  of  the  tires  made  by  a  small 
group  of  tire  makers  knownas  the"QualityGroup" 
—tires  with  mileage  which  exceeds  the  ordinary 
guarantees  by  20,  30,  and  even  50%  —  tires  made 
of  the  finest  of  rubber  and  the  strongest  of  fabric  — 
often  containing  as  high  as  25%  more  material 
than  the  ordinary  tire  maker  thinks  necessary. 

The  Mohawk  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best  known 
tires  in  this  latter  group. 

Upon  the  type  of  tire  you  sell  depends  the  type 
of  business  you  build.    Which  will  you  choose? 

You  will  find  the  most  prosperous  dealers  in  the 
country  handling  these  " Quality  Tires".  Many 
of  our  dealers  have  been  with  us  since  the  com- 
pany started  eight  years  ago. 

Their  business  is  substantial,  because  drawn  from 
the  better  class  of  discriminating  car  owners. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  kept  by  these  dealers 
proves  that  over  85%  of  all  Mohawk  trial  buyers 
continue  to  use  Mohawks  exclusively  thereafter. 
This  is  the  final  proof  of  tire  quality. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  complete  information 
regardingMohawkTires  or  the  selling  proposition. 


KANSAS  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

LOS  ANGELES 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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Every  Automobile  Show  is  a 
Paint  and  Varnish  Show 


As  good  as  gone 


The  finish  on  an  ice  cheat  has  to  stand  up  between 
extreme  cold  inside  and  extreme  heat  outride  and 
moisture  on  both  sides.  Its  varnish  must  be  the 
rieht  varnish  to  meet  this  condition.  Altogether  too 
many  refrigerators  turn  white  and  begin  to  go  to 
pieces  long  before  their  day.  When  you  buy  one 
inquire  about  the  finish. 


AT  the  shows  they  all  shine — 
JLJL  every  car  resplendent.  But 
how  good  is  that  paint  and  varnish 
finish  ?  Is  it  a  finish  put  on  to  sell 
the  car  or  is  it  a  finish  that  will  fully 
protect  and  give  long  life  to  all 
parts  and  to  the  car  as  a  whole  ? 
How  will  these  same  cars  look 
on  the  road — six  months  from 
now— a  year  from  now? 

You  will  find  a  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  if  you  make 
careful  inquiry  about  the  paint 


and  varnish  finishing  of  the  cars 
that  interest  you. 

When  you  pay  for  "finish"— 
body  finish,  chassis  finish,  en- 
gine finish — you  are  not  buying 
luxury.  You  are  buying  service- 
ability and  long  life.  And  this 
economic  truth  applies  to  almost 
every  manufactured  article  you 
can  think  of. 

Paint  and  varnish,  properly 
applied,  mean  economy  first — 
appearance  second. 


A  three  weeks'  finish 

Recently,  the  purchaser  of  a  well-advertised  desk 
wrote  to  the  manufacturer:  "If  you  could  see  my 
desk  after  only  three  weeks*  use,  you  would  admit 
that  the  finish  does  not  measure  up  to  the  'ingredi- 
ent' idea  of  your  advertisements.  It  lacks  the  nec- 
essary quality  of  toughness  to  resist  the  wear  and 
tear."  Do  you  think  this  purchaser  will  buy  the 
same  desk  next  time? 


We  have  prepared  a  book  which 
you  will  find  as  interesting  as  it 
is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some 
new  things  about  surface  pro- 
tection as  a  means  to  prevent 
loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address:  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  Room 
632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


You  have  a  right  to  insist  on: 


Automobile  chassis  and  bod- 
ies with  a  finish  that  will  last 
as  long  as  that  on  fenders. 

Home  antl  office  furniture  that 
will  not  scratch  readily  nor 
mar  after  a  few  years  in  use. 

Ice-boxes  that  will  not  turn 
white  while  in  use. 

Piano  finishes  that  will  show 


no  shrinkage  cracks  at  the 
end  of  a  year. 

Kitchen  tables  so  varnished 
or  enameled  that  they  will 
stand  up  under  hard  daily  use. 

Painted  toys  whose  finish  the 
baby  can  not  lick  off. 


Tools  which  wil 
readily. 


not  rust 


Machinery  finishes  that  will 
not  soften  up  under  oil. 
Agricultural  equipment,  tools, 
machinery  and  tractors  that 
can  be  left  in  the  field  in  the 
farming  season  without  the 
metal  rusting  and  the  wood 
rotting. 

Tough  finishes  on  metal- 
finishes  which  will  not  chip 
readily. 


This  advertisement  is  issued  by  the 
Save  the  Surface  Committee,  represent- 
ing the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied 
Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
■whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of 
preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying 
the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber, 
metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  their  divisions. 


rr 


SAVE  THE    SURFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE  A^\J-Pai*ct  $  VarniJL 


WOOD 
L      ^SURFACES  j 

PLASTER 

SURFACES  . 

1  CONCRETE 
. SURFACES 

•  . 

MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 

1  METAL 
1  SURFACES 

ii^^BRICK    L  : 
W'.  SURFACES.  T^fjg 
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UMGPM  CGMBB  M€RO^ 


( Continued  from  Page  19) 


"You  mean— didn't  Italy  seem  beauti- 
ful to  you,  after  all?" 

"Yes,  yes,  just  as  beautiful.  Never  shall 
I  forget  those  first  few  days  and  evenings.  I 
was  so  happy  I  felt  I  couldn't  be  alive. 
And  then — oh,  I  don't  know  how  it  was — 
the  rapture  left  me.  I  looked  at  the  blue 
bay  and  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  me  like  a 
big  cat— so  beautiful,  so  lazy,  staring  at  me 
always  as  if  it  did  not  care.  I  got  tired  of 
hearing  the  boys  sing  Santa  Lucia.  But 
most  of  all  it  was  the  people  on  the  street — 
how  I  wanted  to  push  them  and  make  them 
go  faster !  Some  of  the  girls  I  used  to  know 
came  to  call  on  me  and,  ah,  they  bored  me  !— 
so  stupid,  so  fat,  and  some  of  them  already, 
at  my  age,  grandmothers!  For  remember 
that  it  had  been  twenty-two  years  since  I 
left  them,  and  what  different  things  had 
filled  our  lives!  Ah,  those  twenty-two 
years! — I  thought  all  the  time  it  was  only 
my  body  they  were  possessing,  but" — and 
she  struck  her  chest  with  a  dramatic  ges- 
ture— "it  was  here.  All  the  time  America 
had  been  creeping  into  my  very  soul. 

"For  months  I  would  not  admit  these 
things.  You've  got  to  be  happy,  you've  got 
to  be  happy — like  a  lesson  at  school  that  I 
had  to  learn,  I  said  this  over  and  over  to 
myself.  Then  one  day  I  knew  there  was  no 
use  pretending  to  myself  any  longer.  I  was 
bored  with  my  beautiful  Italy.  What  I 
wanted  was  my  little  flat  in  Harlem  once 
more — what  I  wanted  even  more  was  my 
shop  with  the  buzz,  buzz,  that  I  used  to 
hate.  And  so,  here  I  am — this  time  to 
stay." 

Of  course  the  exodus  from  Italy  is  not 
made  up  exclusively  of  these  sentimental 
pilgrims.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  still 
many  economic  pioneers.  Among  this  num- 
ber was  Giacomo,  a  middle-aged  man, 
loamy  in  tint  as  if  he  had  been  upturned  by 
the  primitive  plow  on  his  own  little  farm 
in  Northern  Italy.  With  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  this  farm  Giacomo  was  arriving 
in  America.  His  reason  for  abandoning 
it,  though  perhaps  lacking  a  widespread 
authority,  deserves  attention,  because  it 
points  to  an  overlooked  result  of  the  war. 

"  Me  farm  in  Italy !  No,  no.  There  is  too 
much  danger.  The  whole  country  is  filled 
with  shells.  Many  of  them  have  not  yet 
gone  off.  And  this  summer  when  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  was  plowing  in  his  field — bang, 
bang,  bang! — off  went  a  shell  buried  in  the 
ground." 

Whether  or  not  this  was  merely  a  pic- 
turesque legend,  Giacomo  was  taking  five 
hundred  dollars  to  California,  where  he 
expected  to  grow  raisins.  He  was  the  only 
Italian  of  the  numbers  to  whom  I  talked 
who  had  any  agricultural  inclinations.  The 
others  were  bound  straight  for  cities  and 
towns. 

Carlotta's  Idea  of  America 

Giacomo  was  reasonable  about  this  coun- 
try. He  said  he  expected  to  work  for  every- 
thing that  he  got.  Here  and  there,  however, 
one  finds  a  striking  survival  of  the  old  type 
of  Miltonic  imagination.  For  instance, 
there  was  Carlotta. 

Carlotta  was  sixteen  and  she  had  come 
from  Naples,  where  her  father  was  a  police- 
man, in  response  to  the  solicitations  of  a 
brother  who  had  been  established  in  New 
York  City  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

"What  do  you  expect  to  do  in  this  coun- 
try?" I  began. 

"  Do?  "  The  dark  eyes  met  my  transitive 
verb  in  great  surprise. 

"Why,  yes — are  you  going  to  work?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  signora!  I  never  worked  in 
my  life." 

"Then  have  you  money  of  your  own?" 

But  Carlotta  was  more  and  more  bewil- 
dered by  the  impact  of  such  homespun 
questions.  It  was  only  when  I  asked  her 
what  she  thought  New  York  was  like  that 
her  real  gifts  displayed  themselves. 

"It  will  be  like  a  big  garden,"  said  she, 
and  her  flashing  smile  overreached  her 
present  surroundings— the  dingy  detention 
room  crowded  with  waiting  women  and 
children,  where  she  was  looking  for  her 
brother  to  claim  her.  "  People  will  just  walk 
round  from  place  to  place  in  the  sunshine 
and  have  a  good  time." 

"Ah,  but  money— where  will  you  get 
that?" 

"Oh"— and  she  flashed  another  radiant 
smile — "in  America  that  just  comes!" 

Poor  little  Carlotta !  What  a  difficult  ad- 
justment will  be  hers  when  she  finds  herself 


part  of  the  dark  hurrying  wave  of  work- 
ers that  flows  into  the  great  lofts  of  lower 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway !  Will  she,  as 
she  covers  fur  buttons  or  learns  to  operate 
a  machine  in  some  clothing  manufactory, 
regret  the  beauties  of  her  own  land  ?  Or  will 

she,  as  did  Signorina  Del  N  ,  find  her 

own  bitter  substitutions?  I  wondered  that 
as  I  began  my  interrogations  of  a  different 
kind  of  immigrant.  This  was  the  Polish 
Jew. 

Among  all  these  new  Americans  the 
Hebrew  from  Russian  Poland  has  perhaps 
caused  the  greatest  disquiet  to  those  inter- 
ested in  immigration.  Reason  for  this  dis- 
quiet is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  exodus 
from  this  section  is  mightier  than  ever  be- 
fore. From  Warsaw  comes  the  report  that 
between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
Jews  daily  receive  passport  visas  for  the 
United  States,  a  rate  which  threatens  the 
arrival  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  this 
people  within  the  year— and  that  through 
Warsaw  alone. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  racial  prejudice  which 
creates  the  alarm  at  this  tremendous  flood- 
ing. One  receives  testimony  to  this  fact 
when  one  reads  that  a  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent New  York  Hebrew  who  was  in  Paris 
this  autumn  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  American  relief  funds  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  impress  upon  Jewish 
leaders  abroad  the  necessity  of  restricting 
the  Hebrew  emigration.  No;  justification 
for  uneasiness  is  to  be  located  in  causes  far 
removed  from  the  sectarian.  First,  the 
immigrant  from  this  section,  exposed  as  he 
has  been  for  years  to  unsettled  conditions 
of  life — to  war,  disease,  hunger  and  cold- 
represents  a  low  ebb  in  physical  vitality. 
He  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  under- 
fed, the  most  poorly  clothed  and  the  most 
wretched  in  appearance  of  all  the  present- 
day  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island.  Second,  his 
refusal  to  focus  upon  any  save  urban 
centers  creates,  particularly  in  the  already 
congested  East  Side,  an  acute  phase  of  the 
housing  problem. 

The  Opinions  of  Yaffim 

But  the  real  storm  center  in  our  wonder 
regarding  the  desirability  of  this  type  of 
citizen  is  a  natural  suspicion  of  his  political 
creed.  The  average  American  asks  himself 
what  percentage  of  chance  exists  that  a 
number  of  the  emigrants  from  a  country  so 
closely  in  contact  with  Bolshevism  should 
not  have  been  inoculated  with  its  principles. 

Though,  however,  there  is  bound  to  exist 
such  suspicion,  the  official  information  at 
Ellis  Island  is  that  few  cases  of  radicalism 
are  discovered  among  the  immigrants.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  Polish  Jew  but  of 
other  races.  But  in  the  face  of  this  sooth- 
ing assurance  comes  the  admission  that  a 
radical  is  hard  to  locate.  Naturally  enough, 
the  revolutionist  does  not  tell  his  love — of 
revolution — to  Ellis  Island.  And  unless 
there  be  some  definite  background  of  rad- 
ical association  to  convict  a  newcomer,  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  future  years  in 
America. 

Indeed,  however  wrong  may  be  his  other 
assumptions  regarding  the  land  to  which  he 
has  just  come — no  matter  if  he  think  that 
the  streets  run  with  gold — the  immigrant 
seems  almost  invariably  correct  in  one 
theory. 

It  is  that  the  political  agitator  is  not 
wanted  in  this  country.  Mention  the  word 
"Bolshevism"  to  him  and  he  retires  behind 
impenetrable  walls  of  silence. 

Thus  it  happened  that  I  asked  Italians, 
Poles,  Spaniards  and  Czechoslovakians 
what  they  thought  of  soviet  government 
without  getting  anything  more  compromis- 
ing than  a  shrug  or  a  smile.  I  was,  in  fact, 
in  despair  of  ever  finding  anything  more 
substantial  when  I  happened  to  meet 
Yaffim.  Yaffim  was  twelve  years  old  and 
he,  together  with  five  other  children,  was 
standing  beside  his  mother  in  the  detention 
yard  at  Ellis  Island.  A  rather  undersized 
boy,  dressed  quite  neatly,  there  was  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  this  future  American 
citizen  except  a  vivid  exploration  of  gaze. 
Even  while  he  looked  down  at  two  of  the 
smaller  children — these,  Saidie  and  Sacha, 
were  odd  little  figures  in  blue-gray  rubber 
coats  buttoned  to  their  chins — with  a  glance 
of  almost  fatherly  amusement,  you  felt 
that  his  mind  was  projecting  itself  far  be- 
yond the  familiar. 

Questioned,  he  told  me  eagerly  about 
himself  and  his  family.    They  had  come 
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fed  hard  water— the  only  available  supply. 
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When  Other  Lights  Fail 

_  When  fog  baffles  your  headlights,  and  you  groin-  ahead  into  unknown  danger — 
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from  a  village  near  Warsaw  and  they  were 
waiting  here  until  his  father,  a  worker 
in  the  clothing  industry  in  Chicago,  sent 
them  the  money  for  their  trip.  He  had  gone 
to  the  gymnasium  in  Poland  and,  he  added 
proudly,  was  already  in  his  second  year. 
But  schooling  was  difficult  in  his  section. 
It,  like  everything  else,  had  been  rendered 
so  by  the  fighting  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  government. 

"And  what  do  you  expect  to  do  in  Amer- 
ica?" I  asked  him. 

"Go  to  school."  It  was,  of  course,  the 
only  answer  you  expected  from  the  owner 
of  those  eager,  searching  eyes. 

However,  even  Yaffim  yielded  gradually 
to  a  more  sordid  curiosity.  "Is  it  hard  to 
get  the  bread  cards  in  America?"  he  asked 
after  a  time. 

Upon  hearing  that  we  had  no  such  sys- 
tem of  food  distribution  the  boy  was  plainly 
dazzled.  Getting  something  to  eat  without 
any  card !  The  way  this  intelligent  Polish 
boy  met  the  idea  gave  one  an  aching  sense 
of  the  privations  from  which  he  and  his 
people  had  come. 

It  was  just  as  I  was  leaving  him  that  I 
ventured  the  question  which  had  so  long 
been  doomed  to  shrugs,  smiles  and  shakes 
of  the  head: 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki?" 

He  gave  me  a  keen,  long  look.  "Well," 
said  he,  "they  are  not  bad  men.  In  some 
ways  they  are  much  better  than  the  others 
who  have  governed." 

"In  what  ways?" 

"Well,  while  they  were  at  the  head  it 
was  much  easier  for  the  poor  to  get  food. 
Yes,  and  we  were  not  so  afraid  either." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"Of  the  pogroms,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"You  see,  the  Poles,  they , threaten  these 
always.  It  is  one  of  their  war  measures. 
That  is  why  so  many  of  my  people  are 
trying  to  get  away." 

"But  you  would  not  like  to  see  the  Bol- 
sheviki  govern  America,  would  you?" 

He  weighed  the  question  carefully;  then 
with  a  smile  as  much  under  the  authority 
of  that  precocious  mind  as  were  his  dark 
eyes,  he  gave  this  significant  answer:  "If 
there  are  no  food  cards  in  America  why 
should  one  wish  for  the  Bolsheviki  to  get 
them  easier?"  said  Yaffim. 

Jl  Little  Bluestocking 

I  had  thought  this  boy  was  removed  per- 
haps from  other  children  of  his  race  by  his 
central  interest  in  America— that  of  school- 
ing. But  the  Polish  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
I  spoke  subsequently  all  displayed  the  same 
zeal  for  education.  Thus,  one  little  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  of  whom  I  asked  the  classic 
question,  "Why  did  you  come  to  Amer- 
ica?" replied  immediately,  "Because  here 
I  can  go  to  school  every  day  without  stop- 
ping for  the  fighting." 

She  too  had  come  from  a  village  near 
Warsaw  and,  like  Yaffim,  was  joining  a 
father  in  this  country.  Her  parent  was  a 
prosperous  tailor  in  St.  Louis,  and  all  her 
questions  about  that  city  centered  upon  the 
educational  advantages.  Amused  by  this 
high  tide  of  feeling,  I  inquired  at  last 
whether  she  expected  to  become  rich  in  this 
country. 

"Perhaps,"  was  her  final  word,  "but, 
after  all,  that  does  not  matter.  Learning  is 
more  important  than  food  and  clothes." 

Both  Yaffim  and  this  impassioned  little 
bluestocking  came  from  a  superior  class  of 
Polish  Hebrews.  The  girl  was  very  well 
dressed  and  her  red  cheeks  did  not  indicate 
that  she  had  been  living  in  a  land  ravaged 
by  hunger  and  disease.  Indeed  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  of  the  newcomers  from  even 
this  warbound  section  sustain  what  I  have 
said  about  the  modern  immigrant.  And  in 
saying  this  I  am  not  of  course  oblivious  of 
a  previous  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Polish  Russia  was  contributing  the  most 
wretched-looking  units  in  the  Ellis  Island 
line-up.  Distributed  among  the  intelligent 
ones  like  Yaffim  you  find,  in  fact,  numbers 
of  men  and  women  who  come  patently  from 
the  itinerant-trader  class. 

Though  Polish  Russia  departs  from  my 
thesis  that  this  is  mainly  a  sentimental  pil- 
grimage, though  this  part  of  Europe  is  ex- 
erting every  pressure  of  war,  hunger  and 
fear  upon  the  pioneer  spirit  of  both  men 
and  women,  the  children  whom  I  have 
quoted  prove  that  even  here  there  are  many 
Mrs.  Jasons  and  little  Jasons  coming  to 
join  the  Paterfamilias  Jason,  from  whom 
the  war  has  so  long  separated  them. 

Another  who  testified  to  this  fact  was  a 
little  Jewish  woman  from  Minsk,  to  whom 


I  talked  in  the  same  crowded-  detention 
yard  where  I  had  found  Yaffim. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  wringing  her  hands  and 
giving  me  a  plaintive  look  from  the  bleak 
blue  eyes  set  obliquely  above  high  saffron 
cheek  bones,  "just  think —  eight  .years 
since  I  have  seen  my  husband,  and  now  I 
must  wait  until  my  little  boy  he  get  well  of 
the  sickness."  , -  ,  i 

She  went  on  to  say  that  her  husband  had 
a  tailor  shop  in  Chicago  and  that  he  had 
come  all  the  way  East  to  meet  her.  "And 
now,"  she  added  with  mournful  outspread- 
ing of  palms,  "I  cannot  get  out  to  join 
him.  But"— and  her  face  lighted— "such 
good  things  he  bring  me  to  eat  ["'  • 

This  woman  had  lived  on  brown  bread 
and  tea  for  a  year.  So  had  her  neighbors. 
The  cost  of  meat  she  reported  as  being 
equal  to  a  man's  monthly  wages.  All  about 
Minsk  there  had  been  constant  fighting. 
And  always  there  had  been  with  her  people 
the  constant  terror  of  the  pogrom.  This 
winter  was  going  to  be  worse.  That  was 
why  everyone  she  knew  was  trying  to  get  to 
America.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  her  an- 
swer to  the  query  as  to  what  she  wanted  of 
this  country  was  the  one  word  "peace"? 
Or  that  it  was  uttered  with  a  solemnity 
that  made  it  seem  the  voice  of  an  entire 
people? 

Races  That  Swell  the  Cities 

The  Polish  Jew,  like  the  Italian,  is  not 
going  to  do  much  toward  the  solution  of  the 
farm-labor  problem  in  this  country.  He  is 
going  to  settle  in  the  cities.  So,  too,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  are  the  Spaniards. 
These  last  are  coming  over  in  greater  num- 
bers than  at  any  previous  time,  and  though 
there  seems  to  be  a  persistent  theory  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  bound  for  the  farm 
lands  I  myself  could  find  no  ground  for  it. 
One  young  fellow  to  whom  I  talked  was 
going  to  work  in  a  mill  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Another  was  claiming  a  job  in  a 
factory  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Still 
others  were  destined  for  the  California 
cities  and  towns. 

Among  the  last  was  a  family  from  Sala- 
manca. The  father,  a  lean,  brown  young 
fellow,  looking  out  from  under  the  brim  of 
his  soft  black  hat  with  its  pointed  crown, 
explained  that  he  was:going  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  his  brother  was  a  carpenter. 

He  himself  did  not  know  what  he  would 
do.  He  was  willing  to  work  at  anything. 
He  and  his  little  wife  were  so  well  dressed 
that  the  inquiry  as  to  why  they  were  ex- 
changing Salamanca  for  Los  Angeles  was 
inevitable. 

At  this  the  wife,  wrinkling  up  her  small 
nose  and  nodding  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  for' all  the  world  like  a  chipmunk,  re- 
plied that  it  was  true  that  wages  were  high 
in  their  native  city  and  that,  though  prices 
too  were  exceedingly  high,  her  husband  had 
been  getting  along  well  in  the  woolen  fac- 
tory where  he  had  worked. 

"It  was  not  that  he  was  not  doing 
well  in  Spain,"  said  she  finally,  "it  was 
that  he  thought  in  America  he  could  do 
better." 

It  was  a  perfectly  good  excuse  for  being 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  presented  by 
many  of  the  Spaniards  to  whom  I  talked. 
Others  reported  that  fear  of  widespread  in- 
dustrial disturbances  had  urged  them  to  a 
country  of  greater  stability. 

Czechoslovakia!  When  you  say  this 
word— or,  according  to  the  preferred 
method,  get  someone  else  to  say  it  for 
you — you  hit  upon  one  of  the  big  factors  in 
our  present  immigration.  And  here  again 
we  encounter  the  sentimental  motivation. 
That  many  of  these  Argonauts  from  the 
new  republic  which  is  composed  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia  and  the  Slavic  northern  part 
of  old  Hungary  are  coming  to  join  Pater- 
familias is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  steerage  passengers  on  a  Dutch 
boat  which  arrived  one  day  this  autumn 
was  composed  of  children  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  from  Poland. 

The  thing  that  impresses  you  about 
these  people  is  their  well-fed  appearance. 
So  striking  is  this  that  one  wonders  at  fu  st 
if  their  real  purpose  in  coming  to  America 
is  not  to  reduce.  To  illustrate,  there  was 
one  Czechoslovakian  woman  who  came 
from  some  small  village  by  a  name  too  hard 
on  the  proofreader  to  repeat.  At  no  point 
had  the  brakes  been  applied  to  that  figure, 
clad  in  its  cotton  dress  and  brightly  figured 
apron  — for  the  Czechoslovakian  peasant 
woman,  unlike  most  of  the  immigrants  of 
to-day,  does  not  modify  her  national  cos- 
tume- and  her  china-blue  eyes  stared  out 
(Continued  on  Page  12S) 
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ARMCO  Ingot  Iron 
RESISTS  RUST 
The  trade-mark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance  that  products 
bearing  tbat  mark  are  manufactured  by  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  with  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  asso- 
ciated with  its  products,  and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  merit  claimed  for  tbem.  The 
trade-mark  ARMCO  is  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


The  Man  in  the  Mask 

Here  is  the  metal  doctor — the  man  who  mends  the 
fractures  and  the  breaks;  the  welder,  who  takes  cracked, 
broken,  almost  worthless  parts  and  makes  them  as  good  as  new. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  this  man's  value  to  American 
industry — the  thousands  of  dollars  he  saves  by  repairing 
crippled  castings. 

Armco  Ingot  Iron  is  best  for  welding  because  it  is  practi- 
cally pure.  The  molecular  structure  is  uniform  throughout, 
insuring  smoothness  in  welding. 

For  repair  welding,  for  manufacturing  products  such  as  iron 
and  steel  barrels,  grave  vaults,  pressure  tanks,  polished 
stove  parts,  use  Armco  Ingot  Iron. 

PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Monessen,  Pa.,  are  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  Armco  Ingot  Iron  electrodes 
and  welding  rods  for  the  electric  arc  and  oxy-acetylene  torch. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
Box  276,  Middletown,  Ohio 
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Erie  Posts  Millions  a  Month  on 
Elliott -Fisher  without  Trouble 

Freight  Auditing  done  quicker,  better,  and  at 
less  cost  than  in  any  other  way— says  office  chief 


r  I  ^HE  monthly  load  on  the  Freight 
Auditor's  office  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
is  the  posting  of  some  one  hundred 
thousand  waybills — representing  mil- 
lions of  dollars — and  dividing  the  charges 
among  the  roads  affected.  The  office  is 
a  great  clearing  house  of  freight  charges. 
The  Elliott-Fisher  Flat-Bed  System  does 
this  work  easily  because  all  the  needed 
records  are  made  at  one  operation.  Ab- 
stract in  triplicate  and  continuous  station 
record  or  Proof-Sheet  are  printed  at  one 
time.  The  Proof-Sheet  is  a  check  on  the 
agent's  received  report  and  on  the  ab- 
stracts— if  it  checks  the  report  the  work 
is  proved. 

It  only  requires  fifteen  Elliott-Fisher 
operators  to  record  the  essential  details 
of  every  freight  ship- 
ment made  over  the 
Erie  Railroad. 

This  work  goes 
through  the  Audi- 
tor's office  the  day 
the  waybills  are  received.    It  is  a 
big  job  that  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detail,  and  it  must  be 
right. 

Under  old  methods  the  work 
would  require  at  least  twice  the 
number  of  clerks  now  employed. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  railroad 
that  the  Elliott-Fisher  Machines 


pay  for  themselves  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  work  is  balanced  daily  and  any 
errors  are  discovered  immediately. 
Monthly  balances  and  Division  State- 
ments are  secured  at  the  first  figuring, 
without  extra  work  or  lost  time. 

It  is  the  "one-operation"  feature  that 
gives  the  Elliott-Fisher  Flat-Bed  System 
its  superiority  for  accounting  work  of 
every  kind.  It  gives  great  speed  and 
reduces  the  personal  element  to  a  mini- 
mum. And  the  one-operation  feature  is 


El  Holt -Fisher  Machines  Operating  in  Erie  Office 


due  to  the  Flat  Bed,  or  flat  writing  sur- 
face, permitting  the  use  of  dissimilar 
forms,  card  ledgers,  bound  volumes,  with 
perfect  registration  and  ease  of  handling. 
The  forms  are  stationary  on  the  flat  platen, 
while  the  machine  head  moves  over 
them  as  the  hand  does  when  writing. 

For  every  purpose  of  accounting  and 
bookkeeping,  accounts  receivable  or  pay- 
able, cost  distribution,  payrolls,  banking; 
for  billing,  stock-keeping,  recording 
deeds,  manifolding  orders,  etc.,  the 
Elliott-Fisher  Flat-Bed  System  will  fit  into 
your  problem  and  make  it  easy.  Thou- 
sands of  firms,  both  large  and  small,  have 
proved  this  in  years  of  actual  service. 

Six  years  ago  the  Erie  Freight  Auditor's 
office  had  eight  machines;  now  there  are 
fifteen.  The  way 
Elliott-Fisher  users 
add  to  their  equip- 
ment is  our  best 
testimonial. 

Write  for  booklet 
showing  how  Elliott- 
Fisher  can  help  your 
business.  Or  better,  have  one  of 
our  representatives  call.  All  we 
want  is  a  chance  to  convince  you 
that  the  Elliott-Fisher  System 
belongs  in  your  office. 

ELLIOTT- FISHER  COMPANY 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Branches  in  100  Principal  Cities 
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uncuriously  from  smooth  cheeks  glowing 
with  color. 

"Always  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat," 
she  reported.  "  Nobody  in  my  part  of  the 
country  has  suffered  from  lack  of  food. 
The  farmers,  they  hardly  knew  there  was  a 
war  going  on." 

This  was  a  Slavic  Mrs.  Jason.  Her  hus- 
band works  in  a  factory  in  Detroit,  where 
she  is  joining  him  after  a  twelve  years' 
absence.  She  herself  lived  in  this  Middle 
Western  city  for  a  few  years  before  her 
maternal  heart  responded  to  the  call  of 
duty  and  she  went  back  to  Europe  to  marry 
off  her  daughters.  This  civil  campaign  had 
operated  in  connection  with  the  more 
widely  known  military  one  to  keep  her  all 
this  time  from  Jason.  Now  she  tells  you 
she  is  glad  to  be  back. 

In  asserting  that  the  present-day  immi- 
grant is  of  a  better  class  than  the  one  of  pre- 
war days,  Commissioner  Wallis  draws  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of  to- 
day's applicants  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  literacy  test.  In  this  Ellis  Island  class 
of  bright  pupils  the  Czechoslovakian  may 
be  imagined  always  as  holding  up  his  hand 
first  when  teacher  asks  a  question.  The  offi- 
cial figures  of  the  Immigration  Bureau 
show,  in  fact,  that  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy among  the  Czechs  who  came  here  in 
1912  was  very  small.  And  not  only  this 
either.  The  Czech  or  Bohemian  trained  in 
the  textile  and  glass  and  pottery  factories 
of  his  native  country  is  bringing  to  Amer- 
ica a  highly  developed  skill. 

It  was  the  small  son  of  a  Bohemian  tex- 
tile worker  employed  in  Trenton  whom  I 
met  the  first  day  I  spent  at  Ellis  Island. 
His  name  was  Anton  and  I  was  attracted 
to  him  first  by  the  loving  way  in  which  he 
held  a  shabby  violin  case.  Then  I  noticed 
how  delicate  and  fine  was  the  small  blond 
face  above  the  quaint  little  roundabout. 

"Why  are  you  bringing  that  to  Amer- 
ica?" I  asked,  pointing  to  the  violin  case. 

An  Old  Bohemian  Custom 

"Because  I  take  it  every  place,"  he  re- 
plied simply.  And  from  that  point  began 
the  questions  dictated  by  his  deepest  con- 
cern. Did  one  hear  music  all  the  time  in 
Trenton  as  one  did  in  Prague?  Were  there 
many  fine  teachers  of  the  violin  in  Amer- 
ica? Did  they  play  Smetana's  operas  over 
here? 

I  interrupted  this  localized  catechism  to 
ask  him  if  he  expected  to  grow  rich  in 
America. 

The  fourteen-year-old  boy  looked  at  me 
almost  wonderingly. 

"In  Bohemia,"  said  he,  "there  is  an  old 
custom.  When  a  child  is  born  they  place  a 
piece  of  money  and  a  violin  before  it.  If  it 
chooses  the  money  it  will  grow  up  to  be  a 
thief;  if  it  chooses  the  other  it  will  be  a 
musician.  I  chose  the  violin." 


Nor  was  this  wistful  little  figure  bringing 
his  old  violin  to  the  New  World  remarkable 
in  his  musical  direction.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  compatriots  of  Dvorak 
and  Kubelik,  of  Smetana  and  Fibich,  come 
from  a  land  saturated  with  music,  a  land 
where  almost  every  peasant  fiddles  and 
where  you  are.  likely  to  hear  the  farmers 
practicing  one  of  the  Beethoven  quartets. 
It  very  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that 
a  Czechoslovakian  puts  art  before  com- 
merce and  will  prefer  a  job  at  small  wages 
with  some  possibility  of  musical  expression 
to  the  profitable  occupation  with  none. 

An  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  by 
two  husky  young  six-footers  whom  I  inter- 
cepted at  the  Ellis  Island  railroad  station 
on  their  way  to  Washington  State.  One  of 
them  had  a  harmonium  tucked  under  his  arm 
and  it  was  he  who  answered  my  questions. 

They  were  both  of  them  going  to  cut 
timber  in  the  West.  A  friend  already  in 
Washington  was  responsible  for  their  pres- 
ence in  this  country.  He  had  written  them 
of  the  beautiful  country,  the  good  wages, 
the  freedom.  At  last  they  could  no  longer 
resist  his  importunities. 

"  And  you  prefer  working  out  of  doors  to 
in  a  factory?"  I  inquired  of  him. 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course.  For  if  one  works  out 
of  doors  one  may  sing  at  one's  work  and  be 
happy.  In  our  country,  you  know,  a  man  is 
born  singing." 

The  Direction  of  the  Drift 

In  spite  of  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  Bohemia,  Czechoslovakia  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  country  and  to  the  immigrants 
from  that  country  the  United  States  may 
look  for  some  help  in  its  farm-labor  prob- 
lem. Though  many  Czechoslovakians  are 
bound  for  mine  and  factory,  there  are  a 
number  being  distributed  through  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  our  great  Northwest. 
Many  Scandinavians  and  Dutch  to  whom 
I  talked  were  also  bound  for  the  farm  lands. 

With  these  notable  exceptions,  however, 
the  drift  of  immigration  is  toward  the  in- 
dustrial centers  rather  than  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  New  York 
City  is  not  attracting  such  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  urbanites  as  formerly.  At  least 
that  is  the  contribution  made  to  my  re- 
search by  one  of  the  baggage-masters  at  the 
railroad  station  of  Ellis  Island. 

"So  many  more  of  them  come  through 
this  way  nowadays  than  there  used  to," 
said  he.  "They're  going  now  to  other  cities 
and  towns.  There's  Akron,  for  instance. 
Some  days  I  think  the  whole  world  is  going 
to  Akron.  But  then  it's  just  about  the 
same  with  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land and  the  New  England  manufacturing 
towns.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  unless  some- 
body must  have  put  them  wise  to  New 
York." 

Europe  is  contributing  one  class  of  women 
who  will  not  bob  their  hair — that  is  to  say, 
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HOLD 
SHAPE 


Tailored  AsThe  finest  Go\Vns" 


Inquire  at  your 
own  Shoe  Shop 
or  write  to  us  for 
Name  of  nearest 
Dealer. 

Department  K. 


A  pattern  for  every  Last 
and  for  every  part  of 
every  Last. 


For  Afternoon 
Wear 
Priced  $10  to  $16 
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CHOCOLATES 

"MELLOW  AS  MOONLIGHT" 

Exquisite  Oregon  fruits.    Crisp  nuts.  Deli- 
cately flavored  fondants.   Chocolate  of  satin- 
smoothness.   Combined  by  the  skill  of  Vogan 
into  confections  of  surpassing  deliciousness. 
//  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
$'1.75  for  our  Fruits  and  Nuts  package 
VOGAN  CANDY  COMPANY 
■  Portland,  Oregon 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salarie3.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  J3.000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A.'s.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1271-HA  Chicago 
"The  Largest  BusinessTraining  Institution  in  the  World" 


ROSE  MFG.  CO., 


<*>  — ™  TTT— 

Electric 
Hand  Warmer 

Made  in  voltages  for  all 
cars— Real  winter  driv- 
ing comfort —  Price  $5  — 
Send  for  information. 
Dept.  A,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TOUPETSandWIGS 

CUSTOM  MADE  TO  FIT 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

FREE  CATALOG 

FRANCES  ROBERTS  CO. 
100  Fifth  Ave..  Dept.  63,  New  York 


for  FORDS 

comes  only  with  correct  timing 

Many  Fords  lack  power  because  of  a  faulty 
timer.  Does  yours?  If  it  misfires — is  hard 
to  start — pulls  unevenly,  it  needs  a 


FOR  FORD  CARS-TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

It  delivers  a  sure-fire  spark  at  the  exact  in- 
stant to  every  cylinder.  Makes  all  4  cylinders 
hit  in  perfect  time  because  it  is  correctly  de- 
signed— its  construction  is  flawless. 
Red  Star  Timer  is  milled  and  machined  to 
five  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  roller- 
on-a-roller,  a  special  Red  Star  feature,  runs 
true  with  the  race.  The  race  of  time-cured, 
bone-hard  fibre,  polished  on  three  sides,  does 
not  pit  or  get  bumpy. 

Nine  inspections  make  sure  that  workman- 
ship and  materials  are  perfect. 
Your  garage  or  repair  man  has  Red  Stars  or 
can  get  one  for  you.  Carried  in  stock  by 
all  wholesale  houses.  Descriptive  circular 
mailed  on  request. 

AUTO  COMPONENTS.  INC. 
1603  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Dept.  700 

Chicago  4  f^^HW"  * 
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YOUR  QUESTION: 

How  Can  I  Make  More  Money? 


OUR  ANSWER: 


Sell  Us  Your  Spare  Ho  urs 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra  dollars  are 
earned  every  year  by  the  representatives  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 

You  are  invited  to  share  in  the  earnings. 

■    You  will  find  the  work  easy  and 
pleasant  and,  above  all,  profitable. 

Commissions 

On  every  subscription  that  you 
secure  you  will  be  paid  a  generous 
commission. 

Monthly  Bonus 

Enery  Mahaffey        jn  addition  you  will  be  paid  a        JiT0:ild  ^all 

(Pennsylvania)  J  r  (Nebraska) 

$606.40  in  2  Months   monthly  bonus,  based  on  your  pro-      $350.oo  a  Month 
duction.  This  alone  may  run  as  high 
as  $100.00  a  month. 

Weekly  Salary 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  and  if  you  can 
guarantee  and  produce  a  definite 
monthly  quota,  you  may  receive  a 
weekly  salary  —  up  to  $100.00  a 
week— -in  addition  to  commissions. 

Permanent  Profits  Burton  l.  white 

W.  C.  Cowgill  #  (Massachusetts) 

(Oregon)  Every  order  that  you  receive  will     $50.00  a  Month 

$1.00  an  Hour      bring  yQU  additional  profits  year  E*«* 

after  year.  The  same  commissions 
and  bonus  are  allowed  on  renewals 
that  are  paid  for  new  orders. 

Territory 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  terri- 
tory in  which  you  may  work.  Un- 
limited territory  spells  unlimited  op- 
portunity. 

Your  Profits  w-  ?6h1oTott 

(Minnesota)  tumoj 

$87.50  His  First  15       The  table  that  follows  will  give   '  $90.00^  Mo»th 
Days  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  monthly 

profit  on  only  the  part-time  work: 

Average                           Total  Earn- 
Production                       ings.  About 
Less  than    3  a  week  brings  you  $  6.50 

Less  than    4  a  week  brings  you   9.00  R  ^      f  2 

Less  than    1  a  day  brings!  you   14.00  iK^w  'A 

Less  than  10  a  week  brings  you  24.00 

Less  than  16  a  week  brings  you  44.00 

Less  than   3  a  day  brings  you  60.00 

Less  than    5  a  day  brings  you  94.00 

Less  than    7  a  day  brings  you  125.00 

Less  than    1  each  working  hour  brings  you  150.00 

Less  than  10  a  day  brings  you   200.00  Geo^|?  ?*unter 

Raymond  Starr         Less  than  12  a  day  brings  you   235.00  (Maine) 

(California)  Less  than  14  a  day  brings  you   273.00         $  100.00  a  Month 

$100.00  a  Week         Less  than   2  each  working  hour  brings  you  327.00  Extra 

*  f>T  J^CWKT  ^  y°u  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  money- 
J\ 1  IN \J  W  making  opportunity  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  subscription  business)  send,  now,  the  coupon  below: 


-CUT  HERE  ' 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

891  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

The  offer  you  describe  looks  good  to  me. '  Please  rush  full  particulars. 


Name 
Town 


.  Street . 
State 


unless  a  very  high-power  harvester  is  in- 
stalled in  the  modern  beauty  parlor.  These 
are  the  women  from  Jugo-Slavia.  The  first 
of  the  Godiva  squad  that  I  encountered 
was  a  girl  of  seventeen  who  had  come  with 
her  sister  from  Belgrad  to  join  a  married 
sister  in  Cleveland.  As  she  sat  in  the 
crowded  detention  room  she  held  her 
jaunty  little  turban  on  her'lap  and  I  had 
full  view  of  golden-brown  braids  that  should 
do  much  to  stabilize  the  hairpin  industry  in 
this  country. 

In  response  to  my  wondering  admira- 
tion she  shook  out  the  two  great  braids. 
They  fell  below  her  knees.  And  though  her 
sister  refused  to  demonstrate  also  one  could 
see  that  she  was  fully  as  well  equipped. 

"But  it  is  nothing,"  said  both  of  them; 
"in  our  country  many  women  have  as 
much  as  this." 

The  sister  with  the  more  retiring  glory 
was  a  milliner  and  expected  to  go  to  work  in 
Cleveland. 

Her  answer  to  the  question  of  why  she 
had  come  to  America  is  interesting  not  only 
for  its  naivete  but  for  its  general  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  immigration. 

"Why  do  I  come?"  she  repeated.  "Do 
you  know  why?  It  is  because  the  American 
men  treat  women  so  well.  I  first  noticed 
this  when  the  Red  Cross  officers  in  Belgrad 
came  sometimes  to  my  shop  with  girls  from 
their  own  country.  They  were  always 
laughing  and  talking  and  playing  together 
as  if  they  were  friends.  That  was  so  won- 
derful to  me.  In  my  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  men  and  women  are  not 
friends — they  are  always  in  love  or  they 
are  nothing." 

Seekers  for  Social  Freedom 

Nor  is  this  girl  unique  among  the  women 
immigrants  from  all  lands.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  the  war  which  has  revealed  to  them 
the  difference  in  status  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  European  woman.  At  all 
events  the  social  freedom  enjoyed  by  their 
sex  in  the  United  States  has  constituted  a 
very  strong  pull  upon  the  imaginations 
of  the  single  women  of  Europe.  And  the 
strength  of  this  pull  may  be  measured  from 
Italy  to  England,  from  little  Maria,  of  Na- 
ples, who  complains  that  her  father, " '  he  hold 
her  so  tight,  so  tight! "  to  the  clever  trained 
nurse  from  Manchester,  who  tells  you  she 
is  coming  to  America  because  here  women 
in  industry  have  an  equal  chance  with  men. 

But  does  one  find  among  these  women 
pioneers  from  other  lands  any  material  for 
the  kitchen?  Far  from  it!  Maria  and  Nora 
and  Olga  and  Ludmila  and  Fania  are  all 
bound  straight  for  store  and  factory.  Even 


those  who  have  previously  served  terms  in 
somebody's  family  have  repudiated  their 
former  occupation  in  favor  of  the  factory. 
There  may  have  been  some  shy  wild  speci- 
mens of  the  old  genus  servant  domestica 
lurking  at  Ellis  Island  during  the  days 
I  conducted  my  research  work,  but  if  so  I 
failed  to  locate  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  of 
course,  that  the  war  widened  the  field  of 
women's  work,  and  that  she  who  helped 
to  make  the  shell  can  never  bring  herself 
to  stoop  again  to  the  mere  bean  shell. 

My  last  picture  in  this  portrait  gallery  of 
New  Americans  is  of  an  Irish  woman.  Be- 
fore I  draw  it  I  may  mention  that  the  immi- 
gration from  that  troubled  isle  is,  like  that 
from  Italy,  largely  a  sentimental  one.  Also, 
as  in  the  case  of  Italy,  the  processional  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  recessional.  Men  who  had 
been  in  this  country  before  the  war  are 
coming  back  now  from  years  of  service 
either  at  the  Front  or  in  the  native  muni- 
tion plants.  So  are  the  women  who  saved 
up  enough  from  domestic  service  or  from 
their  months  in  American  munition  plants 
to  take  a  vacation  on  the  ould  sod. 

Getting  Used  to  Peace 

The  woman  of  whom  I  speak  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  these  recurring  immigrants. 
He  was  a  mechanic  in  New  York,  who  eight 
years  ago  had  come  to  this  country.  Get- 
ting a  good  start  here  he  had  gone  back 
to  Ireland  to  collect  his  wife  and  children. 
That  was  in  May,  1914.  The  war  blocked 
his  plans  and  for  the  following  five  years  he 
had  worked  in  a  British  munitions  plant. 
_  "But,"  added  his  wife  to  this  narra- 
tive, "he  said  after  the  war  was  over  he 
couldn't  be  botherin'  to  stay  in  Ireland,  and 
so  he  came  back  to  New  York." 

She  was  a  pretty  woman,  this  Katy, 
with  her  big  gray  eyes  ringed  with  sooty 
lashes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  six  flaxen-haired 
children  who  encircled  her,  very  young 
looking.  She  was  thoroughly  possessed, 
too,  of  the  pungent  descriptive  powers  thai 
characterize  her  race,  ■  and  she  lavished 
them  upon  an  account  of  the  past  month 
in  Belfast,  where  she  had  been  living. 
There  was  scarcity  of  food,  there  was  tu- 
mult and  fighting,  and  for  days  at  a  time 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to  leave  her 
own  house. 

"And  how  do  you  think  you  will  like 
America?"  I  asked  her. 

"Sure,  and  Oi'll  like  it  oncet  Oi  get  used 
to  it!"  came  the  prompt  reply,  in  a  tone 
which  suggested  that  one  who  had  come 
from  the  conditions  she  had  just  described 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with  in 
peaceful  America. 
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THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER 


FOR  FIT  "FOR  STYLE  °FOR  WE. 


The  fastidious  man,  careful  and 
correct,  donning  his  social  regi' 
mentals,  knows  that  he  is  prop' 
erly  shod  in  Beacon  Shoes.  For 
formal  wear — as  well  as  for  the 
year-round  daily  wear  and  tear 
— "There  are  no  better  shoes." 
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Refrigeration  and  fresh  meat 


Present-day  refrigeration  enables  us  to 
place  fresh  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
and  cheese  daily  in  good  condition  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  an  animal  is 
dispatched,  it  is  hanging  in  a  chill  room 
with  a  temperature  of  about  34  degrees 
above  zero. 

From  that  time  until  it  is  cut  and 
wrapped  up  for  you  by  your  dealer,  it  is 
under  refrigeration  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature, excepting  for  brief  moments 
while  it  is  being  loaded  on  to  refrigerator 
cars  at  our  plants,  or  unloaded  at  our 
branch  selling  houses,  or  whisked  in 
trucks  from  the  branch  house  to  your 
retailer. 

To  carry  out  this  service,  Swift  & 
Company  has  more  than  five  hundred 
refrigerating  plants,  located  at  its  pack- 
ing plants  and  branch  houses,  supple- 
mented by  more  than  6000  refrigerator 
cars  plying  among  them. 

In  Chicago  alone  there  are  180  refrig- 
erated rooms.  They  can  be  kept  at  a 
fixed  temperature,  minute  after  minute, 
year  in,  year  out.  The  temperatures  are 
checked  every  hour  by  inspectors;  any 
minute  variations  are  at  once  corrected. 

In  these  rooms  there  are  over  three 


hundred  miles  of  pipe  through  which 
flow  ammonia  and  chilled  brine  to  absorb 
the  heat  and  reduce  the  temperature. 
Experience  and  experiment  have  shown 
the  proper  degrees  at  which  various 
meats  and  other  perishable  foods  should 
be  kept.  These  range  from  45  degrees 
above  zero  for  cheese  to  5  below  for 
butter,  poultry,  and  frozen  meats.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  meat  and 
produce  is  frozen,  however;  most  of  it  is 
chilled  and  kept  at  temperatures  from 
34  to  36  degrees  above  zero.  Butter  does 
best  at  5  below  zero;  eggs  at  29  or  30 
degrees  above. 

As  much  skill  and  painstaking  care  are 
required  to  preserve  the  color  and  the 
flavor  of  meats  in  cooling  them  and  keep- 
ing them  cool  as  are  required  in  their 
preparation  under  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions that  prevail.  It  is  now  done  so  per- 
fectly by  Swift  &  Company  that  meats 
lose  nothing  by  the  process,  but  are  im- 
proved instead. 

Eggs  and  butter  can  now  be  kept  from 
the  season  of  overproduction  to  the 
time  of  shortage  without  deteriorating. 
Meat,  excepting  that  being  cured,  and 
the  small  quantity  that  is  frozen,  is 
always  sold  within  two  to  three  weeks 
from  the  time  it  is  produced. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  35,000  shareholders 
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EXTRA  DRY 


Ginger  A^v, 


r"?t  Measure  i^i  FluK)  OunCf"s 

Thp  ri;,-„..~+  rinh  Co 


THE  better  the  club,  the  surer  you  are  to  find 
Clicquot  there. 

The  good  clubs  in  all  cities,  clubs  which  men  of 
substance  and  social  value  frequent,  sell  many  cases 
of  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale.  The  chief  steward 
knows  that  the  call  for  Clicquot  is  steady  and  constant 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

That  mild,  delicious,  unchanging  blend  which  is 
Clicquot  is  relished  everywhere  by  all  kinds  of  people. 
You  can  get  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
from  every  bottle  it  looks  and  tastes  the  same. 
We  see  to  it  that  the  Clicquot  blend  always  holds 
true. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Exclusively  for  Columbia 
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Frank  Crumit 
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Van  and  Schenck 
Bert  Williams 
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